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PREFACE  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  HISTORICAL  BOOKS 


'PHE  Pentateuch,  the  name  by  which  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  are  designated,  is  derived  from  tiw 
1  Greek  words,  pente,  five,  and  teuchm,  a  volume,  thus  signifiying  the  fivefold  volume.  Originally  than 
books  formed  one  continuous  work,  as  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  they  are  still  connected  in  one  unbroken 
roll.  At  what  time  they  were  divided  into  five  portions,  each  having  a  separate  title,  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
sertain  that  the  distinction  dates  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Septvagitit  translation.  The  names  they  bear  in 
our  English  version  are  borrowed  from  the  LXX.,  and  they  were  applied  by  those  Greek  translators  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  principal  subjects — the  leading  contents  of  the  respective  books.  In  the  later  Scriptures  they 
are  frequently  comprehended  under  the  general  designation.  The  Law,  The  Book  of  the  Law,  since,  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  preparations  for,  and  the  delivery  of,  the  divine  code,  with  all  the  civil  and  sacred  in- 
stitutions that  were  peculiar  to  the  ancient  economy,  is  the  object  to  which  they  are  exclusively  devoted. 
They  have  been  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  not  only  on  account  of  their  priority  in  point  of 
time,  but  as  forming  an  appropriate  and  indispensable  introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  sacred  books.  The  nu- 
merous and  oft-recurring  references  made  in  the  later  Scriptures  to  the  events,  the  ritual,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  Church  would  have  not  only  lost  much  of  their  point  and  significance,  but  have  been  absolutely 
unintelligible  without  the  information  which  these  five  books  contain.  They  constitute  the  groundwork  or 
basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  revelation  rests,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  authority  and  importance  that  \e 
thus  attached  to  them  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  determined  assaults  that  infidels  have  made  on  these 
books,  as  well  as  for  the  zeal  and  earnestness  which  the  friends  of  the  truth  have  displayed  in  their  defence. 

The  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  is  established  by  the  concurring  voices  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
tradition ;  and  their  unanimous  testimony  is  supported  by  the  internal  character  and  statements  of  the  work 
itself.  That  Moses  did  keep  a  written  record  of  the  important  transactions  relative  to  the  Israelites  is  attested 
by  his  own  express  affirmation.  For  in  relating  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  which  he  was  commanded 
by  divine  authority  to  record,  the  language  employed,  "write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book  (Hebrew,  the 
book),"  (Exodus  17.  14),  shows  that  that  narrative  was  to  form  part  of  a  register  already  In  progress,  and 
various  circumstances  combine  to  prove  that  this  register  was  a  continuous  history  of  the  special  goodness  and 
owe  of  divine  providence  in  the  choice,  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  First,  there  are  the 
repeated  assertions  of  Moses  himself  that  the  events  which  chequered  the  experience  of  that  people  were 
written  down  as  they  occurred  (see  Exodus  24.  4-7  ;  34.  27 ;  Numbers  33.  2).  Secondly,  there  are  the  testi 
monies  borne  in  various  parts  of  the  later  historical  books  to  the  Pentateuch  as  a  work  well  known,  and  fam- 
iliar to  all  the  people  (see  Joshua  1.  8 ;  8.  34;  23.  6;  24.  26;  1  Kings  2.  3,  etc.).  Thirdly,  frequent  refer 
ences  are  made  in  the  works  of  the  prophets  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses  (cf.  Isaiah  1.  9  with 
Genesis  19.  1 ;  12.  2  with  Exodus  15.  2;  51.  2  with  Genesis  12.  2;  54.  9  with  Genesis  8.  21,  22;  Hosea 
«.  10  cf.  with  Numbers  25.  3 ;  11.  8  with  Genesis  19.  24 ;  12.  4  with  Genesis  32.  24,  25 ;  12.  12  with  Genesis 
28.  5 ;  29.  20 ;  Joel  1.  9  cf.  with  Numbers  15.  4-7  ;  28.  7-14 ;  Deuteronomy  12.  6,  7  ;  16.  10,  11 ;  Amos  2.  9 
af.  with  Numbers  21.  21 ;  4.  4  with  Numbers  28.  3 ;  4.  11  with  Genesis  19.  24 ;  9.  13  with  Leviticus  26.  5; 
Micah  6.  ft  cf.  with  Numbers  22.  25 ;  6.  6  with  Leviticus  9.  2;  6.  15  with  Leviticus  26.  16,  etc.).  Fourthly, 
the  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  is  repeatedly  borne  to  the  books  of  Moses  (Matthew  19.  7 ;  Luke 
16.  29;  24.  27 ;  John  1.  17;  7.  19;  Acts  3.  22;  28.  23;  Romans  10.  5).  Indeed  the  references  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  the  testimonies  so  distinctly  borne  to  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  books  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  unity  of  character,  design  and  style  pervading  these  books  is  so  clearly 
perceptible,  notwithstanding  the  rationalistic  assertions  of  their  forming  a  series  of  separate  and  unconnected 
fragments,  that  it  may  with  all  safety  be  said,  there  is  immensely  stronger  and  more  varied  evidence  in  proof 
of  their  being  the  authorship  of  Moses  than  of  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  classics  being  the  productions  of 
the  authors  whose  names  they  bear.  But  admitting  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  an  important 
question  arises,  as  to  whether  the  books  which  compose  it  have  reached  us  in  an  authentic  form ;  whether 
they  exist  genuine  and  entire  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  author.  In  answer  to  this  question,  it 
anight  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  the  public  and  periodical  rehearsals  of  the  law  in  the  solemn  religious  as- 
semblies of  tie  people,  implying  the  existence  of  numerous  copies,  provision  was  made  for  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  "Tho  Book  of  the  Law."  But  besides  this,  two  remarkable  facts,  the  one  of  which  occurred  before 
Mid  the  other  after  the  captivity,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  fee 
t&teuoh.  The  first  is  the  discovery  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  of  the  autograph  copy  which  wan  deposited  bj 
tfoae*  is  the  ark  of  the  testimony  ,  and  the  second  in  the  schism  of  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  a  luiv  h«  m 
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ftlouxK  (xi,imimmmu,  «nd  who,  appealing  to  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  standard  of  their  faith  and  worship  eqw.il/  Wi- 
the Jews,  watched  with  jealous  care  over  every  circumstance  that  could  affect  the  purity  of  the  Mosaic  recoru. ' 
There  is  the  strongest  reason,  then,  for  believing  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  exists  now,  is  substantially  th« 
samfl  as  it  came  froui  the  hands  of  Moses.  The  appearance  of  a  later  hand,  it  is  true,  is  traceable  in  fh« 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  close  of  Deuteronomy,  and  some  few  interpolations,  such  as  inserting 
the  altered  names  of  places,  may  have  been  made  by  Ezra,  who  revised  and  corrected  the  version  of  the  an- 
ient Scriptures.  But,  substantially  the  Pentateuch  is  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  and  many,  who  once  im- 
pugned its  claims  to  that  character,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  production  of  a  later  age,  have  found  them- 
selves compelled,  after  a  full  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of  the  subject,  to  proclaim  their  conviotion  that 
its  authenticity  is  to  be  fully  relied  on. 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pontateuch  being  admitted,  the  inspiration  and  canonical  authority 
of  the  work  *bllow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  admission  of  Moses  to  the  privilege  of  frequent  and 
direct  communion  with  Goa  (Exodus  25.  22;  33.  3  ;  Numbers  7.  89 ;  9.  8) ;  his  repeated  and  solemn  declara- 
tions that  he  spoke  and  wrote  by  command  of  God ;  the  submissive  revere»oe  that  was  paid  to  the  authority 
of  his  precepts  by  all  classes  of  the  Jewish  people,  including  the  king  himself  (Deuteronomy  17.  18;  27.  3) ; 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  all  prove  the 
inspired  character  and  authority  of  his  books.  The  Pentateuch  possessed  the  strongest  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people,  as  forming  the  standard  of  their  faith,  the  rule  of  their  obedience,  the  record  of 
their  whole  civil  and  religious  polity.  But  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  all  mankind,  inasmuch  as  besides 
revealing  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  divine  plan  of  grace,  it  is  the  source  of  all  authentic  know- 
ledge, giving  the  true  philosophy,  history,  geography  and  chronology  of  the  ancient  world.  Finally,  the  Pen- 
tateuch "is  indispensable  to  the  whole  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  for  Genesis  being  the  legitimate 
nrefaee  to  the  law ;  the  law  being  the  natural  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  whole  a  prelude  to 
the  gospel  revelation,  it  could  not  have  been  omitted.  What  the  four  Gospels  are  in  the  New,  the  five  books 
of  Moses  are  in  the  Old  Testament." 

Genesis,  the  book  of  the  origin  or  production  of  all  things,  consists  of  two  parte ;  the  first,  comprehended 
in  chs.  1-K.,  gives  a  general ;  the  second,  contained  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  gives  a  special  history.  Th* 
two  parts  are  essentially  connected  ;  the  one,  which  sets  out  with  an  account  of  the  descent  of  the  human  raee 
from  a  single  pair,  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  the  announcement  of  the  9cheme  of  divine 
mercy  for  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  was  necessary  to  pave  the  way  for  relating  the  other,  viz.,  the  sail  of 
Abraham,  and  the  selection  of  his  posterity  for  carrying  out  the  gracious  purpose  of  God.  An  evident  unitj 
of  method,  therefore,  pervades  this  book,  and  the  information  contained  in  it  was  of  the  greatest  unportanot 
to  the  Hebrew  people,  as  without  it  they  could  not  have  understood  the  frequent  references  made  in  their  law 
to  the  purposes  and  promises  of  God  regarding  themselves.  The  arguments  that  have  been  already  adduced 
as  establishing  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  prrve  of  course  that  Moses  was  the  author  o/  Genesis. 
The  few  passages  on  which  the  rationalists  grounded  their  assertions  that  it  was  the  composition  of  a  later 
age  have  been  successfully  shown  to  warrant  no  such  conclusion ;  the  use  of  Egyptian  words  and  the  minute 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  life  and  manners,  displayed  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  harmonize  with  the  educa- 
tion of  Moses,  and  whether  he  received  his  information  by  immediate  revelation,  from  tradition  or  from 
written  documents,  it  comes  to  us  as  the  authentic  work  of  an  author  who  wrote  as  he  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (2  Peter  1.21). 

Exodus,  a  going  forth,  derives  its  name  from  its  being  occupied  principally  with  a  relation  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the  incidents  that  immediately  preceded  as  well  as  followed  that  mem- 
orable migration.  Its  authorship  by  Moses  is  distinctly  asserted  by  himself  (Exodus  24.  4),  as  well  as  by  our 
Lord  ( Mark  12.  26 ;  Luke  2U.  37).  Besides,  the  thorough  knowledge  it  exhibits  of  the  institutions  and  usage* 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  minute  geographical  details  of  the  journey  to  Sinai,  establish  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  authenticity  of  this  book. 

Leviticus. — So  called  from  its  treating  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  ritual,  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  tb* 
Jewish  religion,  the  superintendence  of  whioh  was  entrusted  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  It  is  chiefly,  how- 
aver,  the  duties  of  the  priests,  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  which  this  book  describe* ;  and  its  claim  to  be  the  worfr 
of  Moses  is  established  by  the  following  passages : — 2  Chronicles  30.  16 ;  Nehemiab  8-  14 ;  Jeremiah  7.  22,  23 : 
Esokiel  20.  11 ;  Matthew  8.  4  ;  Luke  2.  22  ,  John  8.  5;  Romans  10.  4;  13,  9;  2  Corinthians  6.  16;  Gala 
toans  S,  12;  1  Peter  1.  16. 

Numbers. — This  book  is  so  called  from  its  containing  an  account  of  the  enumeration  and  arrangement  of 
the  Israelites.    The  early  part  of  it,  from  chs.  1-10.,  appears  to  be  a  supplement  to  Leviticus,  being  occupied 
wuh  relating  the  appointment  of  the  Levi  tea  to  the  sacred  ofBoes.     The  journal  of  the  march  through  tn« 
«K]derness  is  then  jriven  as  far  as  oh.  21.  20;  after  which  the  early  incidents  of  the  inv%sio«»  <»re  warravxi 
• 
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One  direct  quotation  only  from  this  book  (ch.  16.  5)  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Timothy  2.  19) ;  bw 
indirect  references  to  it  by  the  later  sacred  writers  are  very  numerous. 

Deutebonomy,  the  seamd  law,  a  title  which  plainly  enough  shows  what  is  the  object  of  this  book,  via.,  i 
recapitulation  of  the  law.  It  was  given  in  the  form  of  publio  addresses  to  the  people  ;  and  as  Moses  spoke 
in  the  prospoct  of  his  speedy  removal,  he  enforced  obedience  to  it  by  many  forcible  api>e«.ls  to  the  Israelites, 
jjonoeming  their  long  and  varied  experience  both  of  the  mercies  and  the  judgments  of  God.  The  minute  no- 
tices of  the  heatherj  people  with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact,  but  who  afterward  disappeared  from  the 
page  of  history,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  fertility  and  products  of  Canaan,  and  the  counsels  respecting 
the  conquest  of  that  country,  ox  the  date  of  this  book  and  the  time  of  its  comi>ofiition  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 
The  'dose,  however,  must  have  been  added  by  another ;  and,  indeed,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the 
original  preface  to  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Joshua. — The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  pious  and  valiant  leader  whose  achievements  it  re 
lates,  and  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  its  author.  The  objections  to  this  idea  are  founded  chiefly 
on  th«  clause,  "  unto  this  day,"  which  occurs  several  times  (eh.  4.  9 ;  6.  25;  8.  28).  But  this,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  Bahab,  is  no  valid  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  his  authorship ;  for  assuming  what  is  most  probable, 
that  this  book  was  composed  toward  the  close  of  Joshua's  long  career,  or  compiled  from  written  documents 
left  by  him,  Bahab  might  have  been  still  alive.  A  more  simple  and  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  the 
frcqnept  insertion  of  the  clause,  "  unto  this  day,"  is  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  comment  introduced  by  Ezra, 
when  revising  the  sacred  canon ;  and  this  difficulty  being  removed,  the  direct  proofs  of  the  book  having  been 
produced  by  a  witness  of  the  transactions  related  in  it ;  the  strong  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  passing  scenes, 
and  the  use  of  the  words  "we"  and  "us,"  (ch.  5.  1-6),  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that,  after  hi* 
farewell  iddress  to  the  people,  Joshua  "  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God" — all  afford  strong 
presumvtive  proof  that  the  entire  book  was  the  work  of  that  eminent  individual  Its  inspiration  and  canon- 
ical authority  are  fully  established  by  the  repeated  testimonies  of  other  Scripture  writers  (c£  ch.  6.  26  with 
1  Kings  16.  34;  <£  ch.  10.  13  with  Habakkuk  3.  11;  ch.  3.  14  with  Acts  7.  45;  6.  17-23  with  Hebrew* 
11.  30;  ch.  2  with  James  2.  25  ;  Psalm  44.  2  ;  68.  12-14 ;  78.  54,  55).  As  a  narrative  of  God's  faithful  nes? 
in  giving  the  Israelites  possession  of  the  promised  land,  this  history  is  most  valuable,  and  bears  the  same 
oharacter  as  a  sequel  to  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  do  to  the  Gospels. 

Judges  is  the  title  given  to  this  book,  from  its  containing  the  history  of  those  non- regal  rulers  who  gov 
arned  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  Eli,  and  whose  functions  in  time  of  peace  consisted 
shiefly  in  the  administration  of  justice,  although  they  occasionally  led  the  people  in  their  wars  against  their 
public  enemies.  The  date  and  authorship  of  this  book  are  not  precisely  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
it  preceded  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  (cf.  ch.  9.  35  with  2  Samuel  11.  21),  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  David  (cf.  ch.  1.  21  with  2  Samuel  5.  6).  Its  author  was  in  all  probability  Samuel,  the  last  of  th« 
judges  (see  ch.  19.  1 ;  21.  25),  and  the  date  of  the  first  part  of  it  is  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  while  the  five 
ahapters  at  the  close  might  not  be  written  till  after  David's  establishment  as  king  in  Israel  (see  ch.  lh.  31). 
[t  is  a  fragmentary  history,  being  a  collection  of  important  facts  and  signal  deliverances  at  different  times  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  land,  during  the  intermediate  period  of  300  years  between  Joshua  and  the  establish- 
ment of  monarchy.  The  inspired  character  of  this  book  is  confirmed  by  allusions  to  it  in  many  passages  of 
Scripture  (o£  cm  4.  2 ;  6.  14  with  1  Samuel  12.  9-12 ;  ch.  9.  53  with  2  Samuel  11.21;  ch.  ".  25  with  Psalm 
83.  11;  c£  ch.  5.  4,  5  with  Psalm  7.  5 ;  ok  1 3.  5 ;  16.  1 7  with  Matthew  2.  1 3-23 ;  Acts  1 3.  20 ;  Hebrews  1 1 .  32). 

Buth  is  properly  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  book,  to  which,  in  fact,  it  was  appended  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  canon.  Although  it  relates  an  episode  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Judges,  its  precise  date  is  un- 
known. It  appears  certain,  however,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  prior  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (se6 
3h.  4.  17-22),  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  its  author ;  and  this  opinion,  in  addition  to  other 
reasons  on  which  it  rests,  is  confirmed  by  ch.  4.  7,  where  it  is  evident  that  the  history  was  not  compiled  til) 
long  after  the  transactions  recorded.  The  inspiration  and  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  attested  by  th< 
3»ct  of  Buth' s  name  being  inserted  by  Matthew  in  the  Saviour's  genealogy. 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Samuel. — The  two  were,  by  the  ancient  Jews,  conjoined,  so  as  u 
make  one  book,  and  in  that  form  could  be  called  the  Book  of  Samuel  with  more  propriety  than  now,  the 
second  being  wholly  occupied  with  the  relation  of  transactions  that  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 
that  eminent  judge.  Accordingly,  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  it  is  called  the  First  and  Second  Books 
rf  Kings.  The  early  portion  of  the  First  Book,  down  to  tho  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  was  probably 
written  by  Samuel ;  while  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  Second,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  Nathan  and 
Grad,  founding  the  opinion  on  1  Chronicles  29.  29.  Commentators,  however,  are  divided  about  this,  sonw 
•apposing  that  the  statements  in  oh.  2.  26 ;  3.  1,  indicate  the  hand  of  the  judge  himself,  or  a  contemporary ; 
while  some  think,  from  ch.  6.  18 ;  12.  5 ;  27.  6,  that  its  composition  must  be  referred  to  a  later  age.     It  i* 
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probable,  however,  that  these  supposed  marks  of  an  after  period  were  irrfcerpolatioot  of  Kara  This  oneer 
tainty,  however,  as  to  the  authorship  does  not  affect  the  inspired  anthority  of  the  book,  which  is  ^disputable 
being  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  13.  22;  Hebrews  1.  5),  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Psalms. 

Tee  First  and  Seoond  Books  or  Kings,  in  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  constitute  one 
book.  Various  titles  hare  been  given  them ;  in  the  SfpiuaffirU  and  the  VulgnU  they  are  called  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Books  of  Kings.  The  authorship  of  these  books  is  unknown ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
they  were  oompilod  by  Ezra,  or  one  of  the  later  prophets,  from  the  ancient  documents  that  are  so  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  history  as  of  public  and  established  authority.  Their  inspired  character  wa» 
acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  Church,  which  ranked  them  in  the  sacred  canon ,  and.  besides,  w  attested  by 
our  Lord,  who  frequently  quotes  from  them  (of.  1  Kings  17.  9;  2  Kings  ft.  14  with  Luke  4.  24-27; 
!  Kings  10.  1  with  Matthew  12.  42). 

The  First  and  Second  Books  ov  Chroniolk*  were  also  oon«idered  as  one  by  the  anciom  .lews,  who 
cnlled  them  "words  of  days,"  i.  e.,  diaries  or  journals,  being  probably  oom  piled  from  those  registers  that  wore 
kept  by  the  king's  historiographers  of  passing  occurrences.  In  the  Septuaffntf  the  title  given  them  is  Para- 
ifcipomenon,  "of  things  omitted,"  i.  e.,  the  books  are  supplementary,  because  many  things  unnotwed  in  the 
former  books  are  here  recorded ;  and  not  only  the  omissions  are  supplied,  but  some  narratives  extended,  while 
others  are  added.  The  authorship  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Kara,  whose  leading  object  seems  to  have  boen  to 
show  the  division  of  families,  possessions,  etc,  before  the  captivity,  with  a  view  to  the  exact  restoration  of 
the  :»me  order  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Although  many  things  are  re-stated,  and  others  we  exact 
repetitions  of  what,  is  contained  in  Kings,  thore  is  so  much  new  and  important  information  that,  as  Jerome 
has  well  said,  the  Chronicles  furnish  the  means  of  comprehending  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  must 
have  been  unintelligible  without  them.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  forming 
^art  of  "the  Word  of  God"  (see  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  1. ;  Luke  3. ;  cf.  2  Chronicles  19.  7  with 
1  Peter  1.17;  2  Chronicles  24.  19-21  with  Matthew  23.  32-35). 

Ezra  was,  along  with  Nehemiah,  reckoned  one  book  by  the  ancient  Jews,  who  called  them  the  First  and 
Seoond  Books  of  Ezra,  and  they  are  still  designated  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  the  First,  and  Second  Booka 
of  Esdras.  This  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  or  sections,  the  one  contained  in  the  first  six 
chapters,  and  relates  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  return  of  the  first  detachment  of  Babylonish  exilai 
under  Zerubbabel  with  the  consequent  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  divine  service 
The  other  part,  embraced  in  ihe  four  concluding  chapters,  narrates  the  journey  of  a  second  caravan  of 
returning  captives  under  the  conduct  of  Ezra  himself,  who  was  invested  with  powers  to  restore,  in  all  he 
splendour,  the  entire  system  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  general  opinion  of  the  Church  in  every  succeedis* 
age  has  been  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book.  The  chief  objection  is  founded  on  oh.  5.  4,  where  the 
words  "  then  said,"  etc,  have  occasioned  a  surmise  that  the  first  portion  of  the  book  was  not  written  by  Esra, 
who  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  for  many  years  after.  But  a  little  attention  will  show  the  futility  of  this  objec- 
tion, as  the  words  in  question  did  not  refer  to  the  writer,  but  were  used  by  Tatnai  and  his  associates.  The  style 
and  unity  of  object  in  the  book  dearly  prove  it  to  have  been  the  production  but  of  one  author.  The  canoni 
sal  authority  of  this  book  is  well  established ;  but  another  under  the  name  of  Ezra  is  rejected  as  apocryphal. 

Nehemiah  appears  to  have  been  the  authoi  of  this  book,  from  his  usually  writing  in  his  own  name,  and 
indeed  except  in  those  parts  which  are  unmistakably  later  editions  or  borrowed  from  public  documents,  he 
usually  employs  the  first  person.  The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  history  of  Nehemiah' i 
twelve  years'  administration  in  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  duties  in  Shushan.  At  a  later 
period  he  returned  with  new  powers,  and  commenced  new  and  vigorous  measures  of  reform,  which  are  detailed 
in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book. 

Esther  derives  its  name  from  the  Jewish  lady,  who,  having  become  wife  of  the  king  of  Persia,  employed 
her  royal  influence  to  effect  a  memorable  deliverance  for  the  persecuted  Church  of  God.  Various  opinions 
are  embraced  and  supported  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  book,  some  ascribing  it  to  Ezra,  to  Nehemiah,  and 
to  MordecaL  The  preponderance  of  authorities  is  in  favour  of  the  last  The  historical  character  of  the 
book  is  undoubted,  since,  besides  many  internal  evidences,  its  authenticity  is  proved  by  the  strong  testimony 
of  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  celebration  of  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  events  whioh  are  described  in  this 
book.  Its  claim,  however,  to  canonical  authority  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  name  of  God 
does  not  once  occur  in  it  But  the  uniform  tradition  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Churches  sup- 
ports this  claim,  which  nothing  in  the  book  tends  to  shake ;  while  it  is  a  record  of  the  superintending  care  of 
divine  providence  over  his  chosen  people,  with  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  the  Church  should  b* 
furnished.  The  name  of  God  is  strangely  enough  omitted,  but  the  presence  of  God  is  felt  throughout  th* 
hwtory  ;  and  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  the  book  is  so  decidedly  subservient  to  the  honour  of  God  ana 
tke  cause  of  true  religion  that  it  has  been  generally  received  by  the  Church  in  all  ages  into  the  sacred  canon. 
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^15811]?'^  poetry  is  unique  in  its  kind ;  in  essence,  the  most  sublime ;  in  form,  marked  by  a  simplicity 
and  ease  which  flow  from  its  sublimity.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  the  Hebrew  poet,  and  Bv, 
hford  was  upon  his  tongue"  (2  Samuel  23.  2).  Even  the  music  was  put  under  the  charge  of  spiritually  gifted 
men;  and  one  of  the  chief  musicians,  Heman,  is  called  "  the  king's  seer  in  the  words  of  God"  (1  Chronicle* 
55.  1,  5).  King  David  is  stated  to  have  invented  instrument*  of  music  (Amos  6.  5).  There  is  not  in  Hebrew 
poetry  the  artistic  rhythm  of  form  which  appears  in  tho  classical  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  it  amply 
makes  up  for  this  by  its  fresh  and  graceful  naturalness. 

Early  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry  occur,  ex.  gr.,  Lamech's  sceptical  parody  of  Enoch's  prophecy,  or,  as 
wthers  think,  lamentation  for  a  homicide  committed  in  those  lawless  times  in  self-defence  (Genesis  4.  23 ; 
af.  Jude  14;  Exodus  32.  18;  Numbers  21.  14,  15,  17,  18,  27;  23.  7,  8,  18;  24.  3,  15).  The  poetical  element 
Appears  much  more  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament  The  poetical  book*  are  exclusively  those  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  in  the  Old  Testament  itself,  the  portions  that  are  the  most  fundamental  (ex.  gr.,  the 
Pentateuch  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  in  its  main  body),  are  those  which  have  in  them  least  of  the  poetirai 
element  in  form.  Elijah,  the  father  of  the  prophets,  is  quite  free  of  poetical  art.  The  succeeding  prophet* 
were  not  strictly  poets,  except  in  so  far  as  the  ecstatic  state  in  inspiration  lifted  them  to  poetic  modes  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  prophet  was  more  of  an  inspired  teacher  than  a  poet  It  is  when  the  sacred 
•titer  acts  as  tho  representative  of  the  pergonal  experience*  of  the  children  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  that 
poetry  finds  its  proper  sphere. 

Tho  use  of  poetry  in  Scripture  was  particularly  to  supply  the  want  not  provided  for  by  the  law,  viz. ,  of 
<U*>,>tion<d  forms  to  express  in  private,  and  in  publio  joint  worship,  the  feelings  of  pious  Israelites.  The 
whorls  of  the  prophets  fostered  and  diffused  a  religious  spirit  among  the  people ;  and  we  find  them  using 
lyric  instruments  to  accompany  their  prophesyings  (1  Samuel  10.  5).  David,  however,  it  was  who  specially 
matured  the  lyric  effusions  of  devotion  into  a  perfection  which  they  had  not  before  attained. 

Another  purpose  which  Psalmody,  through  David's  inspired  productions,  served,  was  to  dro/ic  forth  from 
mder  the  typu:al  form*  of  leg<d  service*  their  hidden  essence  and  spirit,  adapting  them  to  the  various  spiritual 
exigencies  of  individual  and  cr/ngregarional  life.  Nature,  too,  is  in  them  shown  to  speak  the  glory  and 
|gwdnesfc  of  the  invisible,  yet  ever  present  God.  A  handbook  of  devotion  was  furnished  to  the  Israelite 
whereby  he  could  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  so  feel  the  ueed  of  that 
uoming  Messiah,  of  whom  es|>ecially  the  Book  of  Psalms  testifies  throughout  We  also,  in  our  Christian 
dispensation,  need  its  help  in  our  devotions.  Obliged  as  we  are,  notwithstanding  our  higher  privileges  in 
most  respects,  to  walk  by  faith  rather  than  by  sight  in  a  greater  degree  than  they,  we  find  the  Psalms,  with 
their  realizing  expression  of  the  felt  nearness  of  God,  the  best  repertory  whence  to  draw  divinely-sanctioned 
language,  wherewith  to  express  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  our  breathings  after  holy  com- 
munion with  our  fellow-saints. 

As  to  the  objection  raised  against  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  breathes  in  some  psalms,  the  answer  is,  a 
wide  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  persoual  vindictiveness,  and  the  desire  for  God's  honour  being  vindi- 
aated.  Personal  revenge,  not  only  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  also  in  the  Psalms,  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  is  alike  reprobated  (Exodus  23.  4,  5 ;  Leviticus  19.  18 ;  Job  31.  29,  30;  Psalm  7.  4,  5,  8,  11,  12 ; 
Proverbs  25.  21,  22),  which  corresponds  to  David's  practice  in  the  case  of  his  unrelenting  enemy  (1  Samuel 
24.  5,  6 ;  26.  8-10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  God  have  always  desired  that,  whatever  mars  the 
cause  of  God,  as  for  instance  the  prosperity  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  His  Church,  should  be  brought  to  an 
snd  (Psalm  10.  12;  30.  27:  40.  16;  79.  6,  10).  It  is  well  for  us,  too,  in  our  dispensation  of  love,  to  bo 
reminded  by  these  psalms  of  the  danger  of  lax  views  as  to  God's  hatred  of  edn ;  and  of  the  need  there  is,  we 
should  altogether  enter  into  the  mind  of  God  on  such  points,  at  the  same  time  that  we  seek  to  convert  all 
men  to  God  (cf.  1  Samuel  16.  1  ;  Psalm  139.  21  ;  Isaiah  66.  24;  Revelation  14.  10). 

Some  psalms  are  composed  of  twenty-two  parallel  sentences  or  strophes  of  verses,  beginning  with  words 
af  which  the  initial  letters  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  letters  (twenty-two)  in  their  order  (cf.  Psalm  37.  and 
119).  So  Lamentations.  This  arrangement  was  designed  as  a  help  to  the  memory,  and  is  only  found  in  tmoft 
w»  positions  as  handle  not  a  distinct  and  progressive  subject,  bu»  »  series  of  pious  reflections  in  the  cast'     ' 
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*  hich  the  precise  or«ier  was  of  less  moment.    The  Psalmist  in  adopting  it  does  not  slavishly  follow  it ;  but,  •» 
in  the  25th  Psalm,  deviates  from  it,  so  as  to  make  the  form,  when  needful,  bend  to  the  sense.     Of  those 
poems  there  are  twelve  in  all  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Psalm  25.,  34.,  37.,  111.,  112.,  119.,  145.  ;  Proverb* 
SI.  10-31  ;   Lamentations  1.,  2.,  3.,  4). 

The  great  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  principle  of  versification,  viz.,  parallelism,  or  "thought  rhythm" 
[Bwald],  is  that,  while  the  poetry  of  every  other  language,  whose  versification  depends  on  the  regular  recur 
rences  of  certain  sounds,  suffers  considerably  by  translation,  Hebrew  poetry,  whose  rhythm  depends  on  th 
parallel  correspondence  of  similar  thoughts,  loses  almost  nothing  in  being  translated — the  Holy  Spirit  having] 
thus  presciently  provided  for  its  ultimate  translation  into  every  language,  without  loss  to  the  sense.  Thus  our  J 
English  Version,  Job  and  Psalms,  though  but  translations,  are  eminently  poetical.  On  parallelism,  see  mjj 
Introduction  to  Job.  Thus  also  a  clue  is  given  to  the  meaning  in  many  passages,  the  sense  of  the  word  in  one  j 
aiause  being  more  fully  set  forth  by  the  corresponding  word  in  the  succeeding  parallel  clause.  In  the  Masoretic  j 
punctuation  of  the  Hebrew,  the  metrical  arrangement  Is  marked  by  the  distinctive  accents.  It  accords  with 
4he  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture  poetry,  that  the  thought  is  more  prominent  than  the  form,  the  kerael  thain: 
the  shell.  The  Hebrew  poetic  rhythm  resembled  our  blank  verse,  without,  however,  metrical  feet.  There  v.  ■ 
a  verlxd  rhythm  above  that  of  prose  ;  but  as  the  true  Hebrew  pronunciation  is  lost,  the  rhythm  is  but  imper- 1 
fectly  recognised. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  poetical  age  is,  that  it  was  always  historic  and  true,  not  mythical,  as  the  j 
early  poetical  ages  of  all  other  nations.     Again,  its  poetry  is  distinguished  from  prose  by  the  use  of  term* 
decidedly  poetic.     David's  lament  over  Jonathan,  furnishes  a  beautiful  specimen  of  another  feature  found  ini 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  strophe :  three  strophes  being  marked  by  the  recurrence  three  times  of  the  dirge  sung  bj 
the  chorus ;  the  first  dirge  sung  by  the  whole  body  of  singers,  representing  Israel ;  the  second,  by  a  chorus 
id  damsels;  the  third,  by  a  chorus  of  youths  (2  Samuel  1.  17-27). 

The  lyrical  poetry,  which  is  the  predominant  style  in  the  Bible,  and  is  especially  terse  and  sententious 
seems  to  have  come  from  an  earlier  kind  resembling  the  more  modern  Book  of  Proverbs  (cf.  Genesis  4.  23,  24) 
The  Oriental  mind  tends  to  embody  thought  in  pithy  gnomes,  maxims,  and  proverbs.  ''The  poetry  of  th« 
Easterns  is  a  string  of  pearls.  Every  word  has  life.  Every  proposition  is  condensed  wisdom.  Every  thought 
is  striking  and  epigrammatical. "  [Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclopaedia.]  We  are  led  to  the  same  inference  from  tb< 
term  Maschal*,  "a  proverb"  or  "  similitude,"  being  used  to  designate  poetry  in  general.  "  Hebrew  poetry 
in  its  origin,  was  a  painting  to  the  eye,  a  parable  or  teaching  by  likenesses  discovered  by  the  popular  mind 
expressed  by  the  popular  tongue,  and  adopted  and  polished  by  the  national  poet."  Solomon,  under  inspira 
tion,  may  have  embodied  in  his  Proverbs  such  of  the  pre-existing  popular  wise  sayings  as  were  sanctioned  bj 
tho  Spirit  of  G-od. 

The  Hebrew  title  for  the  Psalms,  Tehilim,  means  hymns,  Le.,  joyous  praises  (sometimes  accompanied 
with  dancing.  Exodus  15. ;  Judges  5.),  not  exactly  answering  to  the  LXX.  title,  Psalms,  i.  e.,  lyrical  odes,  oi 
songs  accompanied  by  an  instrument  The  title  Tehilim,  "  hymns,"  was  probably  adopted  on  account  of  tht 
use  made  of  the  Psalms  in  divine  service,  though  only  a  part  can  be  strictly  called  songs  of  praise,  other* 
being  dirges,  and  very  many  prayers  (whence  in  Psalm  72.  20,  David  styles  all  his  previous  compositions. 
"  the  prayers  of  David").  Sixty-five  bear  the  title,  lyrical  odes  (Mizmorim),  whilst  only  one  is  styled  Tehilah 
or  Hymn.  Prom  the  title  being  Psalms  in  the  LXX.  and  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Peshito,  it  is  prob- 
able that  Psalms  (Mizmorim)  or  lyrical  odes,  was  the  old  title  before  Tehilim. 

Epic  poetry,  as  having  its  proper  sphere  in  a  mythical  heroic  age,  has  no  place  among  the  Hebrews  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture  age.  For  in  their  earliest  ages,  viz.,  the  patriarchal,  not  fable  as  in  Greece,  Rome, 
Egypt,  and  all  heathen  nations,  but  truth  and  historic  reality  reigned ;  so  much  so,  that  the  poetic  element, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  the  imagination,  is  less  found  in  those  earlier,  than  in  the  later  ages.  The  Penta- 
teuch is  almost  throughout  historic  prose.  In  the  subsequent  uninspired  age,  in  Tobit  we  have  some  approach 
to  the  Epos, 

Drama,  also,  in  the  full  modern  sense,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew  literature.  This  was  due,  not  to  any  want 
af  intellectual  culture,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the  high  excellence  of  their  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  but  to  then 
earnest  character,  and  to  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects  of  their  literature.  The  dramatic  element  appears  b 
Job,  more  than  in  any  other  book  in  the  Bible ;  there  are  the  dramatis  persona,  a  plot,  and  the  "  denou* 
wont"  prepared  for  by  Elihu,  the  fourth  friend's  speech,  and  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Jehoval 
Himself.  Still  it  is  not  a  strict  drama,  but  rather  an  inspired  debate  on  a  difficult  problem  of  the  diviot 
government  exemplified  in  Job's  case,  with  historic  narrative,  prologue,  and  epilogue.  The  Song  of  Solomon, 
too,  has  much  of  the  dramatio  cast.  See  my  Introductions  to  Job  and  Song  of  Solomon.  The  Style  of 
«any  psalms  is  very  dramatic,  transitions  often  occurring  from  one  to  another  person,  without  introduction 
It 
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i  especially  from  speaking  indirectly  of  God  to  addresses  to  God  ;  thus  in  Psalm  32.  1 ,  2,  David  makes  » 
5t-jeral  introduction,  "Blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniquity  is  forgiven,"  etc.;  then  at  v.  3-7,  he  passes  to 
wviressing  God  directly ;  then  in  v.  8,  without  preface  God  is  introduced,  directly  speaking,  in  answer  to 
Jhe  previous  prayer;  then  v.  10,  11,  again  he  resumes  indirect  speaking  of  God,  and  addresses  himself  is 
xmclusion  to  tho  righteous.  These  quick  changes  of  person  do  not  startle  us,  but  give  us  a  stronger  sense  of 
hie  habitual  converse  with  God,  than  any  assertions  could  do.  Cf.  also  in  Psalm  132.  H-10,  the  prayer,  "  Arise, 
0  Lord,  into  thy  rest ;  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength.  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness ;  and 
iet  thy  saint*  shout  for  joy.  For  thy  servant  DaviiVs  sake  turn  not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed,"  with 
Gk>d's  direct  answer,  which  lollows  in  almost  the  words  of  the  prayer,  "'"  The  Lord  hath  sworn  unto  David,  etc 
Fhis  is  my  rest  for  ever  (v.  14).  1  will  clothe  her  priests  with  solvation  :  and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for 
joy."  Thus  also  in  Psalm  2.,  various  personages  are  introduced,  dramatically  acting  and  speaking — the  oon- 
ffcderate  nations,  Jehovah,  the  Messiah,  and  the  Psalmist 

A  frequent  feature  is,  the  alternate  succession  of  parts,  adapting  the  several  psalms  to  alternate  recitation 
by  two  semi-choruses  in  the  temple  worship,  followed  by  a  full  chorus  between  the  parte  or  at  the  end.  8c 
Psulm  107.  15,  21,  31.  De  Burgh,  in  his  valuable  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  remarks,  "Our  cathedral 
Service  exemplifies  the  form  of  chanting  the  Psalms,  except  that  the  semi-chorus  is  alternately  a  whole  verse^ 
instead  of  alternating,  as  of  old,  the  half  verse;  while  the  full  chorus  is  the  'gloria'  at  the  end  of  each 
Psalm." 

In  conclusion,  besides  its  unique  point  of  excellence,  its  divine  inspiration,  Hebrew  poetry  is  characterized' 
as  being  essentially  national,  yet  eminently  catholic,  speaking  to  the  heart  and  spiritual  sensibilities  of  univer- 
sal humanity.  Simple  and  unconstrained,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  natural  freshness  which  is  the  result  of  ite 
genuine  truthfulness.  The  Hebrew  poet  sought  not  self,  or  his  own  fame,  as  all  heathen  poets,  but  was 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  meet  a  pressing  want  which  his  own  and  his  nation's  spiritual  aspirations 
ifter  God  made  to  be  at  once  a  necessity  and  a  delight,  Cf.  2  Samuel  23.  1,  2,  "  The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel 
»id,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,"  etc. 

Ewald  rightly  remarks,  as  several  odes  of  the  highest  poetic  excellence  are  not  included  (ex.  gr.,  the  so_gs 
jf  Moses,  Exodus  15.  and  32. ;  of  Deborah,  Judges  5.  ;  of  Hannah,  1  Samuel  2.  1-10;  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah 
38.  9-20;  of  Habakkuk,  Habakkuk  3. ;  and  even  David's  dirge  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Samuel  1.  17,  18). 
Hie  selection  of  the  Psalms  collected  in  one  book  was  mude  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the 
pieces,  as  to  their  adaptation  for  public  worship.  Still  one  overruling  Spirit  ordered  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  book,  as  one  pervading  tone  and  subject  appear  throughout,  Christ  in  His  own 
un£r  life  as  the  God-man,  and  in  His  past,  present,  and  future  relations  to  the  Church  and  the  world.  Isaac 
Taylor  well  calls  the  Psalms  "The  Liturgy  of  the  spiritual  life  ;"  and  Luther,  "A  Bible  in  miniature." 

The  principle  of  the  order  in  which  the  Psalms  are  given  to  us,  though  not  always  discoverable,  is  in 
iome  cases  olear,  and  shows  the  arrangement  to  be  unmistakably  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  not  merely  that  of 
he  collector.  Thus  Psalm  22.  plainly  portrays  the  dying  agonies  of  Messiah ;  Psalm  23.,  His  peaceful  reai  i» 
Paradise  after  His  death  on  the  cross ;  and  Psalm  24.,  His  glorious  ascension  into  heaven. 
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THE  second  division  of  Scripture,  the  others  being  the  Law  and  Hagiographa.  It  included  Joshuc. 
Judges,  1st  and  2d  Samuel,  1st  and  2d  Kings,  called  the  former  prophets;  and  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
Ezekiel,  eta,  to  Malachi,  the  latter  prophets.  Darnel  is  excluded,  because,  though  highly  endowed  with 
prophetic  gifte,  he  had  not  filled  the  prophetic  office :  his  book  is  therefore  classed  with  the  Hagiographa. 
Kzra  probably  commenced,  and  others  subsequently  completed,  the  arrangement  of  the  canon.  The  prophet* 
wore  not  mere  predictors.  Their  Hebrew  name,  Nal/i,  comes  from  a  root  to  boil  up  as  a  fountain  \  Gesenius] ; 
hence  the  fervour  of  inspiration,  2  Peter  1.  21  (others  interpret  it  as  from  an  Arabic  root,  Exodus  4.  16, 
spokesman  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  supplying  him  with  words) ;  communicated  by  dreams,  Joel  2.  28 ;  Job 
33.  14-17  (no  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Isaiah) ;  or  visions,  the  scene  being  made  to  pass  before  their  mind 
(Isaiah  1.1);  or  trance,  ecstasy  (Numbers  24.  4,  16  ;  Ezekiel  1.  3;  3.  14) ;  not  depriving  them,  however,  of 
free  conscious  agency  (Jeremiah  20.  7,  9 ;  1  Corinthians  1 4.  32). 

These  peculiar  forms  of  inspiration  distinguish  prophets,  strictly  so  called,  frcm  Moses  and  others 
though  inspired  (Numbers  12.  6-8)  Hence  their  name  seers.  Hence,  too,  the  poetical  r-ast  of  their  style, 
though  less  restricted,  owing  to  their  practical  tendency,  by  the  outward  forms  observed  in  strictly  poetica/ 
books.  Hence,  too,  the  union  of  musio  with  prophesying  (1  Samuel  10.  5).  This  ecstatic  state,  though 
•xalted.  is  not  is  Christ  was  nev^r  vd  it  oo»"  Moses.     It  wu  retvTffl'ed  Beoesaarv  bv  th«- 
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frailty  of  the  prophets,  and  the  spiritual  obtusenees  of  the  people.  It  accordingly  predominates  in  the  Oifi 
Testament,  but  is  subordinate  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  fulness  of  His  ordinary 
gifts  renders  the  extraordinary  lees  necessary.  After  the  time  of  the  Mosaio  economy,  the  idea  of  a  prophet 
was  regularly  oonnected  with  the  prophetic  offioe, — not  oonferred  by  men,  but  by  God.  In  this  they  diffea 
from  mystics  whose  pretended  inspiration  is  for  themselves :  prophetism  is  practical,  not  dreamy  and  secluded ; 
the  prophets'  inspiration  is  theirs  only  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  His  ordinary  servants  and  regukm 
teachers  of  the  people  were  the  priests  :  the  prophets,  distinguished  from  them  by  inspiration,  were  designed 
to  rouse  and  excite.  In  Israel,  however,  as  distinguished  from  Judah,  as  there  was  no  true  priesthood,  the 
prophets  were  the  regular  and  only  ministers  of  God.  Prophecy  in  Israel  needed  to  be  supported  more 
powerfully:  therefore  the  "schools"  were  more  established;  and  more  striking  prophetic  deeds  (e.  g.,  Elijah's 
and  Elisha's)  are  recorded,  than  in  Judah.  The  law  was  their  basis  (Isaiah  8.  16,  20),  both  its  form  and 
spirit  (Deuteronomy  4.  2;  13.  1-3) :  at  times  they  looked  forward  to  a  day  when  its  ever-living  spirit  would 
break  its  then  imperfect  form  for  a  freer  and  more  perfect  development  (Jeremiah  3.  16;  31.  31) :  but  they 
altered  not  a  tittle  in  their  own  days.  Eichorn  well  calls  Moses'  song  (Deuteronomy  32.)  the  Magna  Charta 
of  prophesy.  The  fulfilment  of  their  predictions  was  to  be  the  sign  of  their  being  real  prophets  of  God 
(Deuteronomy  18.  22).  Also,  their  speaking  in  the  name  of  no  other  but  the  true  God  (Deuteronomy  IX.  20). 
Prophecy  was  the  only  sanctioned  indulgence  of  the  craving  after  knowledge  of  future  events,  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  East  (Deuteronomy  18.  10,  11).  For  a  momentary  inspiration  the  more  beginning  of  Hpiritual 
life  sufficed,  an  in  Balaam's  case ;  but  for  a  continuous  mission,  the  prophet  must  be  converted  (Isaiah  6.  7). 
In  Samuel's  days  (1  Samuel  10.  8;  19.  20)  begin  the  prophetic  "  schools."  These  were  associations  of  meD, 
more  or  less  endowed  with  the  Spirit,  in  which  the  feebler  were  helped  by  those  of  greater  spiritual  powers : 
■*o  at  Beth-el  and  Gilgal  (2  Bungs  2.  3  ;  4.  38 ;  6.  21).  Only  the  leaders  stood  in  immediate  ooinuiunion  with 
God,  whilst  the  rest  were  joined  to  Him  through  their  mediation  (1  Kings  19.  15;  2  Kings  8.  13) ;  the  former 
acted  through  the  latter  as  their  instruments  (1  Kings  19.  16  ;  2  Kings  9.  1,  2).  The  bestowal  of  prophetic 
(rifts  was  not,  however,  limited  to  these  schools  (Amos  7.  14,  15). 

As  to  symbolic  actions,  many  of  them  are  not  actual  but  only  parts  of  the  prophetic  vision*,  internal 
no'  external  facts,  being  impossible  or  indecent  (Jeremiah  13.  1-10;  25.  12-38;  Hosea  1.  2-11).  Still  th» 
inernal  actions,  when  possible  and  proper,  were  often  expressed  externally  (1  Kings  22.  11).  Thosw  purer* 
ii.ternal  express  the  subject  more  strikingly  than  a  naked  statement  could. 

Other  criteria  of  a  true  prophet,  besides  the  two  above,  were,  the  accordance  of  hit  addresses  with  the 
aw;  his  not  promising  prosperity  without  repentance;  his  own  assurance  of  his  divine,  mission  (sometimes 
.leeeived  reluctantly,  Jeremiah  20.  8,  9),  Jeremiah  26.  12,  producing  that  inward  assurance  of  the  truth  m 
ethers,  which  is  to  them  a  stronger  proof  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  even  outward  miracles  and  arguments: 
his  pious  life,  fortitude  in  suffering,  and  freedom  from  fanaticism,  confirm  these  criteria.  Miracles,  though 
proofs,  are  not  to  be  trusted  without  tfee  negative  criteria  (Deuteronomy  13.  2).  Predictions  fulfilled  in  tfe 
prophet's  lifetime  established  his  authority  thenceforth  (1  Samuel  3.  19;  Jeremiah  22.  11,  12;  Eaekif* 
12.  12,  13;  24). 

As  to  their  promulgation,  it  was  usually  oral,  before  the  assembled  people,  and  afterwards  revised  in 
writing.  The  second  part  of  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel  40.-48.,  were  probably  not  given  orally,  but  in  writing. 
Before  Isaiah's  and  his  contemporaries'  time,  prophecies  were  not  written,  as  not  being  intended  for  universal 
use.  But  now  a  larger  field  was  opened.  To  the  worldly  power  of  heathen  lations  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  theocracy  is  henceforth  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  about  tr  conquer  all  through  Messiah, 
whose  coming  concerns  all  ages.  The  lesser  prophets  give  the  quintessence  of  the  prophecies  of  their 
respective  authors.  An  instance  of  t^e  mode  of  oollecting  and  publishing  prophecies  occurs,  Jeremiah 
36.  4-14.  Those  of  the  later  prophets  rest  on  those  of  the  earlier  (Zecha.iah  1.  4;  7.  7,  12).  Ewald  fancies 
that  a  great  number  of  prophetic  rolls  bave  been  lost  But  the  fact  of  the  prophets  often  alluding  to  writings 
which  we  have,  and  never  to  those  which  it  can  be  proved  we  have  not,  makes  it  likely  that  we  have  all  those 
predictions  which  were  committed  to  writing ;  the  care  bestowed  on  them  as  divine,  and  the  exact  knowledge 
of  them  long  after  (Jeremiah  26.  18,  19),  confirm  this  view. 

The  arrangement  is  chronological ;  but  as  the  twelve  lesser  prophets  are  regarded  as  one  work,  and  the 
throe  last  of  them  lived  later  than  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  former  are  put  after  the  latter.  The  lesser 
prophets  are  arranged  chronologically,  except  Hosea,  who  being  the  largest,  is  placed  first,  though  some  were 
earlier  than  he :  also  Jonah,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  cf  the  latter  prophets. 

As  to  the  Messiah,  no  single  prophet  gives  a  complete  view  of  Him :  this  is  made  up  of  the  variou* 

aspects  of  Him  in  different  prophecies  combined  ;  just  as  His  life  in  the  gospels  is  one  under  a  fourfold  aspw*. 

In  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  the  prominent  idea  is  His  triumph,  as  King,  tbt 

sign  being  there  to  remove  their  fears  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  in  the  second,  addressed  to  the  eW 

He  is  exliibited  as  Prophet  and  Priest,  Himself  being  the  sacr 
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^IiE  prophetic  gift  existed  long  before  the  prophetic  office  was  instituted.  Thus  Enoch  had  the  fonnei 
(Jude  14);  so  Abraham  is  called  "a  prophet"  (Genesis  20.  7);  also  the  patriarchs  (Psalm  105.  15). 
The  office  was  first  instituted  under  the  Mosaic  economy ;  but  even  then  the  gift  was  not  always  connected 
with  the  office ;  e.  g.,  Daniel  was  endowed  largely  with  the  gift,  but  was  never  called  to  the  office,  as  living  in 
a  heathen  court  where  he  could  not  have  exercised  it.  So  David  (Matthew  13.  35;  27.  35).  Hence  the 
writings  of  both  are  classed  with  the  Hagiographa,  not  with  the  prophets.  Moreover,  though  the  office  ceased 
with  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  gift  continued,  and  was  among  the  leading  charisma  of 
the  New  Testament  church.  Prophet  (in  Hebrew  from  a  root,  "  to  gush  out  like  a  fountain")  meant  one 
acting  as  spokesman  for  another  (Exodus  7.  1);  so,  one  speaking  authoritatively  for  God  as  interpreter  of 
His  will.  Seer  was  the  more  ancient  term  (1  Samuel  9.  9),  implying  that  ho  spake  by  a  divine  communica- 
tion presented  either  to  his  senses  or  his  mitul :  as  "prophet"  indicated  his  authority  as  speaking  for  God. 

Christ  was  the  only  fountain  of  prophecy  (1  Peter  1.  11 ;  Revelation  19.  10;  also  Acts  16.  7,  the  oldest 
reading,  "the  Spirit  of  Jesus"),  and  declared  God's  will  to  men  by  His  Holy  Spirit  acting  on  the  minds  of 
the  prophets.  Thus  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  God's  revelations  of  Himself  in  His  Son  to 
man.  The  three  divisions  of  this  history,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  are 
characterized  each  by  a  distinct  mode  of  God's  manifestations — i.  e.,  by  a  distinct  form  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
The  theophanic  mode  characterizes  the  Patriarchal  dispensation :  God  revealing  Himself  in  visible,  appear- 
ances or  theophanies.  The  theopneustic  mode,  the  Mosaic :  God  revealing  Himself  through  God-inspired 
men.  The  theologic  mode,  the  Christian  :  God  revealing  Himself,  not  merely  at  intervals  as  before,  but  per- 
manently by  inspired  writings  ("the  oracles  of  God,"  1  Peter  4.  11). 

In  the  first  or  patriarchal  age,  men  work  no  miracles,  unlike  all  other  primeval  histories,  which  abound  in 
oiirajlcs  wrought  by  men :  a  proof  of  genuineness.  All  the  miracles  are  wrought  by  God  without  man's 
intervention ;  and  the  divine  communications  are  usually  by  direct  utterance,  whence  the  prophetic  gift  is 
rare,  as  God  in  this  dispensation  only  exceptionally  employs  the  prophetic  agency  of  men  in  it:  only  in 
Genesis  20.  7,  is  the  term  "  prophet"  found.  In  the  second  or  Mosaic  dispensation,  God  withdraws  Himself 
more  from  direct  communication  with  man,  and  manifests  Himself  through  human  instruments.  Instead  of 
working  miracles  directly,  Moses,  Joshua,  etc.,  are  His  agents.  So  in  His  communications  He  speaks  not 
directly,  but  through  Moses  and  his  successors.  The  theocracy  needed  a  new  form  of  prophetic  gift :  God- 
mspired  {theopneustic)  men  must  speak  and  act  for  God,  the  Head  of  the  theocracy,  as  his  administrators; 
the  prophetic  gift  is  therefore  now  connected  with  the  prophetic  office.  These  prophets  accordingly  are 
acting,  not  writing,  prophets.  The  latter  do  not  arise  till  the  later  ages  of  this  eecond  dispensation.  Moses 
acted  as  a  legislator ;  Joshua,  the  Judges  and  Samuel  as  executive  prophets ;  David  and  Solomon  as  devo- 
riuwil  prophets.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  writing  prophets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  their 
primary  duty  was  to  speak  and  act.  Their  writing  had  reference  more  to  the  use  of  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation than  to  their  own  (1  Peter  1.  12).  So  that  even  in  their  case  the  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  theopneustic,  rather  than  theohgic.  The  third,  or  Christian  dispensation,  is  theologic,  i.  e. ,  a 
! revelation  of  God  by  inspired  writings;  1  Peter  4.  11 ;  2  Peter  1.  16-21,  where  he  contrasts  "the  old  time" 
when  "  holy  men  spake  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  with  our  time  when  we  have  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy ;"  or, 
as  it  may  be  translated,  "  the  word  of  prophecy  confirmed  (to  us)."  Thus  God  now  reveals  His  will,  not  by 
direct  theophanies,  as  in  the  first  dispensation — not  by  inspired  men,  as  in  the  second,  but  by  th<s  written  word 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever  (as  opposed  to  the  desultory  manifestations  of  God,  and  the  noncontinuance 
in  life  of  the  prophets,  under  the  two  former  dispensations  respectively,  1  Peter  1.  23 ;  2  Peter  3.  2,  16).  The 
next  form  shall  be  the  return  of  the  theophanic  manifestations  on  earth,  in  a  more  perfect  and  abiding  form 
than  in  the  first  age  (Revelation  21.  3). 

The  history  of  the  prophetic  office  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  falls  into  three  divisions.  The  first 
ends  with  the  age  of  Samuel,  and  has  no  regular  succession  of  prophets,  these  not  being  needed  whilst  God 
Himself  ruled  the  people  without  an  hereditary  executive.  The  second  period  extends  from  Samuel  U 
Uzziah,  800  B.  c,  and  is  the  age  of  prophets  of  action.  Samuel  combined  in  himself  the  three  elements  of 
the  theocracy,  being  a  judge,  a  priest,  and  a  prophet  The  creation  of  a  human  king  rendered  the  formal 
office  of  prophet  more  necessary  as  a  counterpoise  to  it.     Hence  the  age  of  the  kings  is  the  age  of  the 
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prophets.  But  at  this  stage  they  were  prophets  of  action,  rather  than  of  writing.  Towards  the  close  of  thi 
icoond  period,  the  devotional  and  Messianic  prophecies  of  David  and  Solomon  prepared  the  way  for  the  thir 
period  (from  800  B.  c.  to  400  B.  c. ),  which  began  under  Uzziah,  and  which  was  the  age  of  written  prophecj 
In  this  third  period  the  prophets  turn  from  the  present  to  the  future,  and  so  the  Messianic  element  grow 
more  distinct  Thus  in  these  tkree  shorter  periods  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  three  great  dispensatioi 
re-appear.  The  first  is  theophanic;  the  second,  theopneustic ;  and  the  third,  theologic.  Just  as  the  gre* 
organic  laws  of  the  world  re-appear  in  smaller  departments,  the  law  of  the  tree  developing  itself  in  miniati 
forms  in  the  structure  of  the  leaf,  and  the  curve  of  the  planet's  orbit  re-appearing  in  the  line  traced  by  *v 
projected  cannon-ball.      [Moore.] 

Samuel  probably  enacted  rules  giving  a  permanent  form  to  the  prophetic  order ;  at  least  in  his  time  th. 
£rst  mention  occurs  of  "schools  of  the  prophets."  These  were  all  near  each  other,  and  in  Benjamin,  viz. 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  Ramah  and  Jericho.  Had  the  prophet  been  a  mere  foreteller  of  events,  such  schools  woult 
have  been  useless.  But  he  was  also  God's  representative  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  ii 
its  purity ;  hence  arose  the  need  of  schools  wherein  to  study  that  divinely-ordained  institution.  God  mostlj 
chose  His  prophets  from  those  thus  educated,  though  not  exclusively,  as  the  cases  of  Amos  (Amos  7.  14)  anc 
Elisha  (1  Kings  19.  19)  prove.  The  fact  that  the  humblest  might  be  called  to  the  prophetic  office  a^ted  as  I 
check  to  the  hereditary  kingly  power,  and  a  stimulus  to  socking  the  qualifications  needed  for  so  exalted  an 
office.  The  Messianic  Psahns  towards  the  close  of  this  second  period  form  the  transition  between  the  prophetl 
of  actum  and  the  prophets  of  word,  the  men  who  were  busy  only  with  the  present,  and  the  men  who  looked 
out  from  the  present  into  the  glorious  future. 

The  third  period,  that  from  Uzziah  to  Malachi,  includes  three  classes  of  prophets:  (1.)  Those  of  the  ten 
tribes;  (2.)  Those  of  the  Gentiles ;  (3.)  Those  of  Judah.  In  the  first  class  were  Hosea  and  Amos.  Few  of 
the  writing  prophets  belonged  to  Israel.  They  naturally  gathered  about  the  seat  of  the  theocracy  in  Judah. 
Hence  those  of  the  ten  tribes  were  mostly  prophets  of  action.  Under  the  second  class  fall  Jonah,  NahumJ 
and  Obadiah,  who  were  witnesses  for  God's  authority  over  the  Gentile  world,  as  others  witnessed  for  the 
same  in  the  theocracy.  The  third  class,  those  of  J  udah,  have  a  wider  scope  and  a  more  hopeful,  joyous  tone* 
They  fall  into  five  divisions :  ( 1 . )  Those  dwelling  in  Judah  at  the  highest  point  of  its  greatness  during  lti 
separate  state,  viz.,  the  century  between  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah,  800-700  B.C.,  Isaiah,  Joel,  and  Micah. 
(2.)  The  declining  period  of  Judah,  from  Manasseh  to  Zedekiah,  e.  g.,  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk.  (3.)  Tt 
yiptivity :  Jeremiah.  (4. )  The  exile,  when  the  future  was  all  that  the  eye  could  rest  on  with  hope,  e.  g., 
fc'el  and  Daniel,  who  are  chiefly  prophets  of  the  future.  (5.)  The  restoration:  to  which  period  belong 
three  last  writing  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  John  the  Baptist  loi 
Buboequently  belonged  to  the  same  dispensation,  but  he  wrote  nothing  (Matthew  11.  9-11) ;  like  Elijah,  h, 
was  a  prophet  of  action  and  preaching,  preparing  the  way  for  the  prophets  of  word,  as  John  did  for  th 
Incarnate  Word 

To  understand  the  spirit  of  each  prophet's  teaching,  his  historical  position  and  the  circumstances  of  th«s 
time  must  be  considered.  The  captivity  was  designed  to  eradicate  the  Jews'  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  M 
restore  the  theocratic  spirit  which  recognized  God  as  the  only  ruler,  and  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  His  estab 
fished  law,  for  a  time  until  Messiah  should  come.  Hence  the  prophets  of  the  restoration  are  best  illustrate* 
by  comparison  with  the  histories  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  contemporaries  of  MalachL 

Of  the  three  prophets  of  the  restoration,  two,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
and  the  remaining  one,  Malachi,  is  at  the  close.     The  exile  was  not  one  complete  deportation  of  the  people 
but  a  series  of  deportations  extending  over  a  century  and  a  half.     So  the  restoration  was  not  accomplished  at 
once,  but  in  successive  returns  extending  over  a  century.     Hence  arises  the  different  tone  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  at  its  beginning,  and  of  Malachi  at  its  close.     The  first  return  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
B.  c.  536;  42,360  persons  returned  under  Sheshbaizar  or  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Ezra  2.  64).     They  bull 
an  altar  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple.     They  were  interrupted  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  work  was  suspended  for  fourteen  years.     The  death  of  Smerdis  gave  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  work,  seventy  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.     This  was  the  time  when  Hagga 
and  Zechariah  arose,  the  former  to  incite  to  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  the  latter  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  to  unfold  the  grand  future  of  the  theocracy  as  an  incentive  to 
present  labour.     The  impossibility  of  observing  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  the  exile  generated  an  anti-theocratic 
indifference  to  it  in  the  young  who  were  strangers  to  the  Jerusalem  worship,  from  which  the  nation  had  bee» 
upwards  of  half  a  century  debarred.     Moreover,  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  Babylon  tended  to  make  them  under- 
value the  humble  rites  of  Jehovah's  worship  at  that  time.     Hence  there  was  need  of  a  Haggai  and  a  Zech» 
nab  to  correct  these  feelingu  by  unfolding  the  true  glory  of  the  theocratic  institutions. 
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rhe  next  great  epoch  was  the  return  of  Ezra,  B.  c.  458,  eighty  years  after  the  first  expedition  undet 
^•raonabel.  Thirteen  years  later,  445  B.  c,  Nehemiah  came  to  aid  Ezra  in  the  good  work.  It  was  now  that 
Uniachi  arose  to  second  these  works,  three-fourths  of  a  century  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  As  their  work 
was  that  of  restorers,  his  was  that  of  a  reformer.  The  estates  of  many  had  become  mortgaged,  and  depres- 
sion of  circumstances  had  led  many  into  a  sceptical  spirit  as  to  the  service  of  GocL  They  not  only  neglected 
the  temple  of  worship,  but  took  heathen  wives,  to  the  wrong  of  their  Jewish  wives  and  the  dishonour  of  God 
Therefore,  besides  the  reformation  of  civil  abu sea,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  effected  through  Nehemiah' e 
*x8rtious,  a  religious  refoimer  was  n«wled  such  as  was  Ezra,  who  reformed  the  ecclesiastical  abuses,  estab- 
ished  synagogues,  where  regular  instruction  in  the  law  could  be  received ;  restored  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
Passover,  and  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  generated  a  reverence  for  the  written  law,  which  afterwards 
became  a  superstition.  Malachi  aided  in  this  good  work  by  giving  it  his  prophetical  authority.  How 
thoroughly  the  work  was  effected  is  proved  by  the  utter  change  in  the  national  character.  Once  always  prone 
to  idolatry,  ever  since  the  captivity  they  have  abhorred  it  Once  loving  kingly  rulo,  now  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  history,  they  became  submissive  to  priestly  rule.  Once  negligent  of  the  written  Word,  now 
they  regarded  it  with  reverence  sometimes  bordering  on  superstition.  Once  fond  of  foreign  alliances,  hence- 
forth they  shrank  with  abhorrence  from  all  foreigners.  Once  fond  of  agriculture,  now  they  became  a  trading 
people.  From  being  pliable  before,  they  now  became  intensely  bigoted  and  nationally  intolerant  Thus  the 
restoration  from  Babylon  moulded  the  national  character  more  than  any  event  since  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

Now  the  distinction  between  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  disappears.  So  in  the  New  Testament 
the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  (Acts  26.  7  ;  James  1.  1).  The  theocratic  feeling  generated  at  the  restoration 
drew  all  of  iho  elect  nation  round  the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  the  metropolis  of  the  true  religion,  Jerusalem 
Malachi  tendeu  to  promote  this  feeling  ;  thus  his  prophecy,  though  addressed  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  i& 
called  "the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel." 

The  long  silence  of  prophets  from  Malachi  to  the  times  of  Messiah  was  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  Jewish 
mind  the  more  earnest  desire  for  Him  who  was  to  exceed  infinitely  in  word  and  deed  all  the  prophets,  His 
forerunners.  The  throe  prophets  of  the  restoration  being  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  especially 
distinct  in  pointing  to  Him  who,  as  the  great  subject  of  the  New  Testament,  was  to  fulfil  all  the  Old 
Testament. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


lay  Capital  Letters  of  the  Eoman  alphabet,  A.  B.  C.  D.,  Ex.— Example,  Exodus. 

designate  the  various  manuscripts  used  by  critics  for  the  Heb.—  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

correction  of  the  printed  text.  Hist.— History. 

'L— Is  used  to  designate  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  ibid.— ibidem.     In  the  same  place. 

is  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  the  city  of  Alex-  i.  e. — id  est.     That  is. 

andria,  in  Egypt.  lib.— liber.     Book. 

B.— The  Vatican  manuscript,  which  is  kept  in  the  Vatican  lit.— literal,  or  literally. 

Library,  at  Rome.  LXX— the  Seventy,  or  the  Septuagint. 

C— The  Ephraim  manuscript,  so  called  from  Ephraim,  a  Marg.  and  marg.  ref—  Margin,  and  marginal  reference,  res 

Mesopotamian  saint  of  the  age  of  Constantine.  pectively. 

D— The  Beza  manuscript,  presented  to  the  University  of  MS.  and  MSS.— Manuscript  and  manuscripts,  respectively. 

Cambridge,  in  England,  by  Theodore  Beza,  A.  D.  1581.  N.  B.— Take  notice. 

A.  D.— Anno  Domini.     In  the  year  of  our  Lokd.  N.  T. — New  Testament. 
App. — Appendix.  0.  T. — Old  Testament. 

B.  C. — Before  Christ.  p.  and  pp.— Page  and  pages,  respectively. 
Cant. — Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon.  q.  d. — quasi  dicat.     As  if  he  should  say. 
Ch.  and  Chs. — Chapter  and  Chapters.  Quinct.  Curt.— Quinctius  Curtius. 

Chron. — Chronicles.  Sept. — The  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

Cf— Compare.     [French,  Confer.]  Talm.— Talmud. 

Ed. — Edition.  v.  and  ver. — Verse,  or  verses. 

E.  g.— Exempli  gratia.     For  exampie.  Virg.  Georg.— The  Georgics  of  VirgiL 

E.  V.— English  Version. 
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1.    JEWISH  MONEY  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  STANDARDS 

A  Gerah 

10  =  A  bekah 

20=       2    "       =  A  shekel 

1200=   120    "       =     50    "       =Amina 

00000  =  6000    "       =  300C    "       =60      "     =  A  talent 

A  Solidus  aureus,  or  sextu.a,  was  worth 

A  Siclus  aureus,  or  gold  shekel,  was  worth 

A  Talent  of  gold  was  worth 

Silver  is  here  valued  at  5s.  and  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 
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II.    ROMAN   MONEY,  NAMED  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICA** 

STANDARDS. 

A  Mite 

A  Farthing,  nearly 

A  Penny,  or  denarius 

A  Pound,  or  mina 
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III.    JEWISH  WEIGHTS  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  TROY  WEIGHTS. 


The  Gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel. 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel , 

The  Shekel 


The  Maneh,  60  shekels 

The  Talent,  50  manehs,  3000  shekels. 
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IV.     BIBLICAL  MEASURES  OP  LENGTH   REDUCED  TO   ENGLISH  MEASURE. 


A     .git. 


4  =  A  palm. 
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24 
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1920  =  480 


=  A  span 
=  2  " 
=  8  " 
=  12  " 
=  16  " 
=  160   " 


=  A  cubit , 

=   4      "     =  A  fathom 

=  6     "     =   1.5     "      =  Ezekiel's  reed. 
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=  An  Arabian  pole. 
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A  measuring  line 
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Inchon. 
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V.    THE   LONG   MEASURES   OF  THE  BIBLE. 


A  Cubit 

400  =  A  stadium,  or  furlong 

2000=     5       "       =  A  Sabbath-day's  journey. 


4000=  10 
12000=  30 
96000  =  240 
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=  An  Eastern  mile. 
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Note. — 5  feet  =  1  pace ;  1053  paces  = 


=  A  day's  journey 
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VI. 


BIBLE  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  FOR  LIQUIDS  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  WINE  MEASURE. 
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VII.    DRY  MEASURES  OF  THE  BIBLE   REDUCED  TO   ENGLISH    CORN   MEASURE 
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General  Resurrection, 
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Nothing  to  be  Added  to  the  Word  of  God,  nor  Taken 
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THE    FIE8T   BOOK  OF    MOSES,   CALLED 

GENESIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1,  2.  Tbi  Creation  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  l. 
te  tike  beginning— a  period  of  remote  and  unknown  an- 
tiquity,  hid  In  the  depths  of  eternal  ages;  and  so  the 
phrase  Is  used  In  Proverbs  8. 22,  28,  also  Marginal  Reference. 
Ood— the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  signifying  In  He- 
brew, "  Strong,"  "  Mighty."  It  is  expressive  of  omnipotent 
power ;  and  by  Its  use  here  In  the  plural  form,  is  obscurely 
taught  at  the  opening  of  the  Bible,  a  doctrine  clearly  re- 
vealed In  other  parts  of  it,  viz.,  that  though  God  is  one, 
there  is  a  plurality  of  persons  In  the  Godhead— Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  who  were  eix&oged  in  the  creative  work 
(Proverbs  8.  27 ;  John  L  3, 10;  Ephesians  3.  9;  Hebrews  L  2; 
job  28. 18).  created— no_t  formed  from  any  pre-existing  ma; 
terlals.  but  made  out  of  nothing;,  the  heaven  and  the 
earth— the  universe.  This  first  veTse  is  a  general  Intro- 
duction to  the  inspired  volume,  declaring  the  great  and 
Important  truth,  that  all  things  had  a  beginning;  that 
nothing  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  nature  existed  from 
eternity,  originated  by  chance,  or  from  the  skill  of  any  In- 
ferior agent;  but  that  the  whole  universe  was  produced  by 
the  creative  power  of  God  (Acts  17.24;  Romans  11.  36). 
After  this  preface,  the  narrative  is  confined  to  the  earth. 
3»  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void — or  in  "con- 
tagion and  emptiness"  as  the  words  are  rendered  in  Isaiah 
M.  1L  This  globe,  at  some  undescrtbed  period,  having  been 
oonvalsed  and  broken  up,  was  a  dark  and  watery  waste 
tor  ages  perhaps,  till  out  of  this  chaotic  state,  the  present 
fabric  of  the  world  was  made  to  arise,  the  Spirit  of  God 
Moved — lit.,  continued  brooding  over  it,  as  a  fowl  does, 
when  hatching  eggs.  The  immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
t»y  working  on  the  dead  and  discordant  elements,  com- 
bined, arranged,  and  ripened  them  into  a  »*ate  adapted 
tor  being  the  scene  of  a  new  creation.  The  account  of  this 
tew  creation  properly  begins  at  the  end  of  this  second 
rerse;  and  the  details  of  the  process  are  described  In  the 
lateral  way  an  onlooker  would  have  done,  who  beheld  the 
ifaanges  that  successively  took  place. 

8-S.  Thk  First  Day.  3.  God  said— This  phrase,  which 
Jocurs  so  repeatedly  in  the  account  means— willed,  de- 
weed,  appointed;  and  the  determining  will  of  God  was 
followed  In  every  Instance  by  an  Immediate  result. 
(Fhether  the  sun  was  created  at  the  same  time  with,  or 
ong  before,  the  earth,  the  dense  accumulation  of  fogs  and 
rapours  which  enveloped  the  chaos,  had  covered  the  globe 
irlth  a  settled  gloom.  But  by  the  command  of  God,  light 
,ras  rendered  visible;  the  thick  murky  clouds  were  dis- 
Ijersed,  broken,  or  rarefied,  and  light  diffused  over  the 
txpanse  of  waters.  The  effect  Is  described  in  the  name 
>ay,  whloh  in  Hebrew  signifies  warmth,  heal;  while  the 
lame  Night  signifies  a  rolling  dp,  as  night  wraps  all 
jhlngs  in  a  shady  mantle.  4.  divided  the  light  from 
larhness — refers  to  the  alternation  or  succession  of  the 
line  to  the  otuer,  produced  by  the  dally  revolution  of  the 
larth  round  its  axis.  3.  first  day — a  natural  day,  as  the 
oentl  >n  of  its  two  pari*  clearly  determines;  and  Moses 
■eckons  according  to  Oriental  usage,  from  sunset  tosun- 
©t,  saying  not  day  and  night  as  we  do,  but  evening  and 
Horning. 

(Ml  3IOOKB  Day.  tt.  fixnaaraentr  -au  expanse — a  beat- 
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lng  out  a*  a  plate  of  metal :  a  name  given  to  the  afcmos 
phere  from  its  appearing  to  an  observer  to  be  the  vault  ot 
heaven,  supporting  the  weight  of  the  watery  cloud*.  Bj 
the  creation  of  an  atmosphere,  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
waters  which  overspread  the  earth's  surface  were  drawn 
up  and  suspended  in  the  visible  heavens,  while  the  larger 
and  heavier  mass  remained  below.  The  air  was  thus  "  In 
the  midst  of  the  waters,"  i. «.,  separated  them;  and  this 
being  the  apparent  use  of  It,  is  the  only  one  mentioned, 
although  the  atmosphere  serves  other  uses,  as  a  medium 
of  life  and  light. 

9-13.  THIRD  DAT.  9.  let  the  waters  under  the  heaven 
be  gathered  together  into  one  place — The  world  was  to 
be  rendered  a  terraqueous  globe,  and  this  was  effected  by 
a  volcanic  convulsion  on  its  surface,  the  upheaving  of 
some  parts,  the  sinking  of  others,  and  the  formation  of 
vast  hollows,  Into  which  the  waters  impetuously  rushed, 
as  Is  graphically  described.  (Psalm  104. 6-9.)  [Hitchcock.1 
Thus  a  large  part  of  the  earth  was  left  "dry  land,"  and 
thus  were  formed  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  which, 
though  each  having  their  own  beds,  or  channels,  are  all 
connected  with  the  sea  (Job  38.  10;  Eoclesiastes  1.7).  11. 
let  the  earth  bring  forth— The  bare  soil  was  clothed  with 
verdure,  arid  it  Is  noticeable  that  the  trees,  plants,  and 
grasses — the  three  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, here  mentioned,  were  not  called  Into  existence  in 
the  same  way  as  the  light  and  the  air ;  they  were  made  to 
grow,  and  they  grew  as  they  do  still  out  of  the  ground- 
not,  however,  by  the  slow  process  of  vegetation,  but 
through  the  Divine  power,  without  rain,  dew,  or  any  pro- 
cess of  labour — sprouting  up  and  flourishing  In  a  single 
day. 

14-19.  FOURTH  Day.  11.  let  there  be  lighta  In  the 
firmament—  The  atmosphere  being  completely  purified— 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  for  the  first  time  unveiled 
In  all  their  glory  in  the  cloudless  sky;  and  they  are  de- 
scribed as  "in  the  firmament"  which  to  the  eye  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  though  we  know  they  are  really  at  vast  dis- 
tances from  it.  16.  two  great  lights— In  oonsequence  of 
the  day  being  reckoned  as  commencing  at  even — the  moon, 
which  would  be  seen  first  In  the  horizon,  would  appear  "  i> 
great  light,"  compared  with  the  little  twinkling  stars, 
while  its  pale  benign  radiance  would  be  eclipsed  by  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  sun;  when  his  resplendent  orb 
rose  In  the  morning  and  gradually  attained  its  meridian 
blaze  of  glory,  it  would  appear  "the  greater  light"  that 
ruled  the  day.  Both  these  lights  may  be  said  to  be  "  made" 
on  the  fourth  day— not  created,  Indeed,  for  it,  is  a  different 
word  that  Is  here  used,  but  constituted,  appointed  to  the 
Important  and  necessary  office  of  serving  as  luminaries 
to  the  world,  and  regulating  by  their  motions  and  their 
Influence  the  progress  and  divisions  of  time. 

20-28.  Fifth  Day.  Ine  signs  of  animal  life  appeared 
In  the  waters  and  in  tne  air.  »©.  moving  creatnre — all 
oviparous  animals,  both  among  the  finny  and  the  feathery 
tribes— remarkable  for  their  rapid  and  prodigious  increase, 
fowl— means  every  flying  thing:  The  word  rendered 
"whales."  includes  also  sharks,  crocodiles,  Ac:  so  that 
from  tne  countless  shoals  of  small  flsh  to  the  gTeal  see 
monsters,  from  the  tiny  insect  to  the  king  of  birds,  tit* 
waters  «.u<1  th*  «.lr  wem  made  nuddnalv  to  swarm  w'tX 
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ireauires  formed  to  live  and  sport  In  their  respective  ele- 
ment*. 

5M-S1.  8ixth  Da  t.  A  farther  advance  was  made  by  the 
.treat:  on  of  terrestrial  animals,  all  the  various  species  of 
which  are  Included  In  three  classes— t-is;.,  cattle,  the  herb- 
ivorous kind  capable  of  labour  or  domestication.  **• 
twauita  of  the  earth — i.  t.,  wild  animals,  whose  ravenous 
nature*  were  then  kept  In  check,  and  all  the  various  forms 
of  creeping  thing*— from  the  huge  reptiles  to  the  Insig- 
nificant caterpillars.  i*6.  The  last  stage  In  the  progress 
oi  creatlou  being  now  reached—  God  iiuld,  L>et  us  make 
man-words  which  show  the  peculiar  Importance  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  formation  of  a  creature,  who  was  to 
be  God's  reprecenUitlye,  clothed  with  authority  and  rule 
as  visible  head  and  monarch  of  the  world.  In  nnr  Image, 
after  our  llkeneos—  Thin  was  a  peculiar  distinction— the 
value  attached  to  which  appears  In  the  words  being  twice 
mentioned.  And  In  what  did  this  Image  of  God  consist? 
—not  In  the  erect  form  or  features  of  man,  not  in  his  Intel- 
lect; for  the  devil  and  his  angels  are.  In  this  respect,  far 
•uperior— not  In  his  Immortality;  for  he  has  not,  like  God, 
a  past  as  well  as  a  future  eternity  of  being;  but  In  the 
moral  dispositions  of  his  soul,  commonly  called  original 
righteousness  (Eccleslastes  7.  29).  As  the  new  creation  Is 
only  a  restoration  of  this  Image,  the  history  of  the  one 
tfirows  light  on  the  other;  and  we  arc  informed  that  it  Is 
renewed  af!«r  the  image  of  God  In  knowledge,  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness  (Colossians  3.  10;  Kphesians  4.  24). 
*K.  Be  fruitful,  <tc. — The  human  race  In  every  country 
urn!  age  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  first  pair.  Amid 
all  'be  varieties  fouud  amongst  men,  some  black,  as 
negroes,  oUiers  copper-coloured,  as  well  as  white,  the  re- 
searches of  modern  science  load  to  a  conclusion,  fully 
accordant  with  the  sacred  history,  that  they  are  all  of  on* 
■pedes  and  of  one  family  (Acts  17.  26).  What  power  In  the 
word  of  God!  "He  spake  and  it  was  done.  He  com- 
manded and  all  things  stood  fast."  "Great  and  manifold 
are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty  1— In  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all."  We  admire  that  wisdom— not  only  in 
the  regular  progress  of  creation,  but  in  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  end.  God  Is  represented  as  pausing  at  every 
ttage  to  look  at  His  work.  No  wonder  He  contemplated 
It  with  complacency.  Every  object  was  in  its  right  place, 
every  vegetable  process  going  on  In  season,  every  animal 
In  Its  structure  and  Instincts  suited  to  its  mode  of  life, 
and  Its  use  in  the  economy  of  U>e  world.  He  saw  every- 
thing that  He  bad  made  answering  the  plan  which  His 
eternal  wisdom  had  conceived ;  and,  31.  "  Bkhold  it  wa« 
vtery  good." 

CHAPTER   II. 

Ver.  1.  Thk  NAKKArrvs  or  the  Six  Days'  Creation 
LONTINUKD.  The  course  of  the  narrative  being  Improperly 
broken  by  the  division  of  the  chapter.  1.  the  heavens 
—the  firmament  or  atmosphere,  host. — a  multitude,  a 
numerous  array— usually  connected  In  Scripture  with 
heaven  only,  but  here  with  the  earth  also,  meaning  all 
that  Uiey  contain,  were  Anlahed — brougbt  to  completion 
— no  permanent  change  has  ever  since  been  made  on  the 
course  of  the  world,  no  new  species  of  animals  been 
formed,  no  law  of  nature  repealed  or  added  to.  They 
could  have  been  finished  In  a  moment  as  well  as  in  six 
lays,  but  the  work  of  creation  was  gradual  for  the  In- 
struction of  man,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  of  higher  creatures 
(Job  88.  7). 

2-7.  Thk  First  Sabbath,  a.  and  he  reated  on  the 
seventh  day — not  to  repose  from  exhaustion  with  labour 
(see  Isaiah  40.  28),  but  ceased  from  working,  an  example 
equivalent  to  a  command,  that  we  also  should  cease 
from  labour  of  every  kind.  3.  blessed  and  sanctified 
«h«  seventh  day — a  peculiar  distinction  put  upon  it 
fcbove  the  other  six  days,  and  showing  it  was  devoted 
to  sacred  purposes.  The  insUtuUon  of  the  Sabbath  is 
us  old  as  creation,  giving  riRe  to  thai  weekly  division 
«f  tlrae  which  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  a  wise 
wad  beneficent  law,  affording  that  regular  interval  of 
■a*r!  which  the  physical  nature  of  man  and  the  animal* 


employed    in    nis    service  requires,  and    the  neglect   ol 
wrnch  brings  both    to  premature  decay.      Moreover,   If 
secures  an  appointed  season  for  religious  worship,  and  i\i 
it  was  necessary  in  a  state  of  primeval  innocence.  lm»l 
much  more  so  now,  when  mankind  have  a  strong  tend  > 
ency  to  forget  God  and  His  claims?     4.  These  are  th'i 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth — the  hlstorjl 
or  account  of  their  production.   Whence  did  Moses  ob'-aii 
this  account  so  different  from  the  puerile  and  absurd  Qo< 
tlons  of  the  heathen?  not  from  any  human  source;  foi. 
man  was  not  in  existence  to  witness  it — not  Trom.  tbe  Mgh  | 
of  nature  or  reason  ;  for  though  they  proclaim  the  eterna. 
power  and  Godhead  by  the  things  which  are  made,  thejj 
cannot  tell  how  they  were  made.    None  but  the  CreatoH 
himself  could  give  this  Information,  and  therefore  it  f 
through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  frame* 
by  the  word  of  God  (Hebrews  11.  8).    rain,  mist — See  oi 
ch.  1. 12.    T.  Here  the  sacred  writer  supplies  a  few  mop! 
particulars  about  the  first  pair,    formed — had   formei 
man  out  of  thk  DU8T  of  thk  gbound.     Science  bad 
proved  Uiat  Uie  substance  of  his  flesh,  sinews,  an  J  bone*! 
consists  of  the  very  same  elements  as  the  soil  wh'ch  form 
the  crust  of  the  eArth,  and  the  limestone  that  lies  enu 
bedded  In  its  bowels.    But  from  that  mean  material  wha 
an  admirable  structure  has  been  reared   in  the  humai ,i 
body  (Psalm  139. 14).  breath  of  life— lit.,  of  lives— not  onl; 
animal  but  spiritual  life.     If  the  body  Is  so  admirable 
how  mnch  more  the  soul  with  all  Its  varied  faculties* 
breathed  Into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life — not  thai 
the  Creator  literally  performed  this  act,  but  respiration 
being  the  medium  and  slgu  of  life  this  phrase  Is  used  U\ 
show  that  man's  life  originated  In  a  different  way  fronl 
his  body— being  implanted  directly  by  God  (Eccleslastet 
12.7),  and  hence  In  the  new  creation  of  the  soul  Chrial 
breathed  on  His  disciples  (John  20.  22). 

K-17.  The  Garden  of  ED2N.  8.  Eden— was  probabljl 
a  very  extensive  region  in  Mesopotamia,  it  is  though! 
distinguished  for  its  natural  beauty  and  the  richness  ami 
variety  of  its  produce.  Hence  its  natc.r  signifying  pleaii 
witness.  God  planted  a  garden  eastward— an  extensiH 
park— a  paradise,  in  which  the  man  was  put  to  be  traiin* 
under  the  paternal  care  of  his  Maker  to  piety  and  usefrtj 
nesK.  tree  of  life — so  called  from  its  symbolic  character 
as  a  sign  and  eeal  of  immortal  life.  Its  prominent  post* 
tion  "in  the  midst  of  the  garden,"  where  it  must  havt 
been  an  object  of  daily  observation  and  interest,  was  ad 
mirably  fitted  to  keep  them  habitually  In  mind  of  Got 
and  futurity.  0.  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  an* 
evil— so  called  because  it  was  a  test  of  obedience  by  whlcl 
our  fl ret  parents  were  to  bo  tried,  whether  they  would  b* 
good  or  bad,  obey  God  or  break  His  commands.  17.  th<w 
shalt  not  eat  of  it  .  .  .  thou  shalt  surely  die— m 
reason  assigned  for  the  prohibition,  but  death  was  to  ■ 
Die  punishment  of  disobedience.  A  positive  commane 
like  this  we*  not  only  the  simplest  and  easiest,  but  Mm 
only  trial  to  which  their  fidelity  could  beexposed.  15.  pm 
the  man  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  It — not  onlji 
to  give  him  a  pleasant  employment,  but  to  place  him  oi| 
his  probation,  and  as  the  title  of  this  garden,  the  gardei 
of  the  Lord  (ch.  13.  10;  Ezekiel  28.  13),  indicates— it  was  til 
fact  a  temple  in  which  he  worshipped  God,  and  was  dslljl 
employed  in  offering  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  huii 
praise. 

18-25.  The  Making  of  Woman,  and  Institution  oi 
Marriage.  18.  it  Is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone — *n 
Uie  midst  of  plen'y  and  delights,  he  was  conscious  of  feeli 
Ings  he  could  not  gratify.  To  make  him  sensible  of  h«i 
wants,  19.  God  brought  unto  Adam— not  all  the  anK 
mals  in  existence,  but  those  chiefly  In  his  lmroediatt 
neighbourhood,  and  to  be  subservient  to  his  use.  wha* 
soever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  wm 
the  name  thereof— His  powers  of  perception  and  Intel 
llgence  were  snpernaturally  enlarged  to  know  the  charae 
ters,  habits,  and  uses  of  each  species  that  was  brought  II 
him.  20.  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  hel| 
meet  for  him— The  design  of  this  singular  scene  was  U 
show  him  that  none  of  the  living  creatures  he  saw  wen 
on  au  equal  footing  with  himself,  and   tbat  whlls  eao> 
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came  with  its  mate  of  the  same  nature,  form,  and 
nblts,  he  alone  had  no  companion.  Besides,  In  giving 
sunes  to  them  he  was  led  to  exercise  his  powers  of  speech, 
bd  prepare  for  social  Intercourse  with  his  partner,  a 
restore  yet  to  he  formed.  81.  deep  sleep — probably  an 
Mitocy  or  trance  like  that  of  the  prophets,  when  they  bad 
Islons  and  revelations  of  the  Lorn,  for  the  whole  scene 
*s  prjbftbly  visible  to  the  mental  eye  of  Adam,  and 
^noe  his  rapturous  exclamation,  took  one  of  his  ribs — 
She  was  not  made  out  of  his  head  to  surpass  him,  nor 
om  his  feet  to  be  trampled  on,  but  from  his  side  to  be 
inal  to  birn,  and  near  his  heart  to  be  dear  to  him.''  *3. 
f«miii-(.(.  In  Helrrtno — man-Ess.  one  flesh— the  hu- 
tan  pair  differed  from  all  other  pairs,  that  by  the  peculiar 
filiation  of  Eve,  they  were  one.  And  this  passage  Is  ap- 
aled  to  by  our  Lord  as  the  divine  institution  of  marriage 

atthew  19.  -i,  5;  Epliesians  5.  28).  Thus  Adam  appears  as 
creature  formed  after  the  Image  of  God— showing  his 
towledge  by  giving  names  to  the  animals,  his  righteous- 
«i  by  bis  approval  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  his  holi- 
by  his  principles  and  feelings— finding  their  gratlfica- 

n  in  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.  1-5.  The  Temptation.  1.  the  serpent— The  fall  of 
ian  was  effected  by  the  seduction*  of  a  serpent.  That  It 
.as  a  real  serpent  Is  evident  from  the  plain  and  artless 
iyle  of  the  history;  and  from  the  many  allusions  made 
\  It  In  the  New  Testament.  But  the  material  serpent  was 
le  instrument  or  tool  of  a  higher  agent, — Satan  or  the 
»vll,— to  whom  the  sacred  writers  apply  from  this  Ind- 
ent the  reproachful  name  of  "the  Serpent"— "the  old 
ragon."  Though  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  this  wicked 
|)lrit— giving  only  the  history  of  the  visible  world— yet  in 
lie  fuller  discoveries  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  distinctly  Inti- 
mated that  Satan  was  the  author  of  the  plot  (John  8.44; 
[Corinthians  11.8;  1  John  8.  8;  1  Timothy  2.  14;  Revela- 
Ons  20. 2).  more  subtile— Serpents  are  proverbial  for  wis- 
r>m  (Matthew  10. 16).  But  these  reptiles  were  at  first, 
robably,  far  superior  In  beauty  as  well  as  in  sagacity  to 
hat  they  are  in  their  present,  state.  He  said— There  be- 
lt In  the  pure  bosoms  of  the  first  pair,  no  principle  of 
ril  to  work  upon,  a  solicitation  to  sin  could  come  only 
om  xvithout,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mat- 
lew  4. 8) ;  and  as  the  tempter  could  not  assume  the  human 
hrm— there  being  only  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  world— the 
kency  of  an  Inferior  creature  had  to  be  employed.  The 
jragon-serpent  [Bochart]  seemed  the  fittest  for  the  vile 
nrpose;  and  the  Devil  was  allowed  by  Him  who  per- 
iltt€d  the  trial,  to  bring  articulate  sounds  from  its  mouth. 
nto  the  woman— the  object  of  attack,  from  his  know- 
dge  of  her  frailty,  of  her  having  been  but  a  short  time  in 
le  world— her  limited  experience  of  the  animal  tribes, 
Id,  above  all,  her  being  alone,  unfortified  by  the  presence 
Hd  counsels  of  her  husband.    Though  sinless  and  holy, 

Fe  was  a  free  agent,  liable  to  be  tempted  and  seduced. 
a,  hath  God  »«Jd— Is  it  true  that  he  has  restricted  you 
using  the  fruits  of  this  delightful  place?  This  is  not 
ke  one  so  good  and  kind.  Surely  there  Is  some  mistake. 
e  insinuated  a  doubt  as  to  her  sense  of  the  divine  will, 
»d  appeared  as  "an  angel  of  light"  (2  Corinthians  11. 
),  offering  to  lead  her  to  the  true  interpretation.  It 
Kb  evidently  from  ner  regarding  him  as  specially  sent 
i  that  errand— that,  Instead  of  being  startled  by  the 
ptlle's  speaking— she  received  him  as  a  heavenly  mes- 
nger.  3.  the  woman  said,  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit 
'  the  trees  of  the  garden— In  her  answer,  Eve  extolled 
ie  large  extent  of  liberty  they  enjoyed  in  ranging  at  will 
aongst  all  the  trees — one  only  excepted — with  respect  to 
hlch,  she  declared  there  was  no  doubt,  either  of  the  pro- 
bitlon  or  the  penalty.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
ie  had  already  received  an  injurious  impression;  for  in 
ling  the  words —  ■  lest  ye  die,"  instead  of  "  ye  shall  surely 
»"— «he  spoke  a*  if  the  tree  had  been  forbidden  from 
We  poisonous  quality  of  its  fruit.  The  tempter,  per- 
iling this,  became  bolder  in  his  assertions.  4.  Ye  shall 
■mty  die— he  proceeded— not  only  to  assure  her  of 


perfect  impunity;  but  to  premise  great  benefits  from  par- 
taking of  it.  5.  your  eyes  shall  he  ojtrned — his  words 
meant  more  than  met  the  ear.  In  one  sense  their  ey<Hs 
were  opened;  for  they  acquired  a  direful  experience  of 
"good  and  evil  "—of  the  happiness  of  a  holy,  and  thl 
misery  of  a  sinful  condition.  But  he  studiously  conceal  ad 
this  result  from  Eve, who,  fired  with  a  generous  desire  few 
knowledge,  thought  only  of  rising  to  the  rjuik  n:id  privi- 
leges of  her  angelic  visitants. 

6-0.  The  Fall.  6.  And  when  the  woman  «w  that 
the  tree  was  good  for  food— Her  imagination  and  feel- 
ings were  completely  won;  and  the  fall  of  Eve  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  Adam.  The  history  of  every  temp- 
tation, and  of  every  sin,  is  the  same;  the  outward  object 
of  attraction— the  inward  commotion  of  mind— the  in- 
crease and  triumph  of  passionate  desire;  ending  in  the 
degradation,  slavery,  and  ruin  of  the  soul  (James  1.  15; 
1  John  2.  16).  8.  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  In  the  garden— The  divine  Being  appeared  In 
the  same  manner  as  formerly— uttering  the  well-known 
tones  of  kindness,  walking  in  some  visible  form — not  run- 
ning hastily,  as  one  impelled  by  the  influence  of  angry 
feelings.  How  beautifully  expressive  are  these  words  of 
the  familiar  and  condescending  manner  in  which  He  had 
hitherto  held  intercourse  with  the  first  pair.  in.  th«  cool 
of  the  day — lit.,  the  breeze  of  the  day— the  evening,  hid 
themselves  amongst  the  trees — Shame,  remorse,  fear — a 
sense  of  guilt/— feelings  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
strangers,  disordered  their  minds,  and  led  them  to  shun 
Him  whose  approach  they  used  to  welcome.  Hott  foolish 
to  think  of  eluding  His  notice  (Psalm  139. 1-12). 

10-18.  The  Examination.  10.  afraid,  because  .  .  . 
naked— apparently,  a  confession— the  language  of  sorrow; 
but  It  was  evasive— no  signs  of  true  humility  and  peni- 
tence— each  tries  to  throw  the  hlame  on  another.  13.  Ths 
woman  .  .  .  gave  me — He  blames  God.  [CALVIN.]  As 
the  woman  had  been  given  him  for  his  companion  and 
help,  he  had  eaten  of  the  tree  from  love  to  her;  and  per- 
ceiving she  was  ruined,  was  determined  not  tosurviveher. 
[M'Knight.]  13.  beguiled— cajoled  by  flattering  lies.  Thin 
sin  of  the  first  pair  was  heinous  and  aggravated— It  was 
not  simply  eating  an  apple,  but  a  love  of  self,  dishonour 
to  God,  Ingratitude  to  a  benefactor,  disobedience  to  the 
best  of  Masters — a  preference  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

14-24.  The  Sentence.  14.  And  the  Lord  God  said 
unto  the  serpent— The  Judge  pronounces  a  doom  11  mi— 
on  the  material  serpent,  which  is  cursed  above  all  crea- 
tures; from  being  a  model  of  grace  and  elegance  in  form- 
It  has  become  the  type  of  all  that  Is  odious,  dlsgnstlng, 
and  low  [Leolebo,  Rosenmuller]  ;  or  the  curse  ha,s  ton- 
verted  its  natural  condition  Into  a  punishment;  It  1. ,  now 
branded  with  Infamy,  and  avoided  with  horror;  next,  on 
the  spiritual  Serpent — the  seducer.  Already  fallen,  he  was 
to  be  still  more  degraded,  and  his  power  wholly  destroyed, 
by  the  offspring  of  those  he  had  deceived.  15.  thy  seed- 
not  only  evil  spirits,  but  wicked  men.  seed  of  the 
woman— the  Messiah,  or  His  Church.  [Calvin,  Hen<j- 
8TENBERG.]  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman — God  can  only  be  said  to  do  so  by  leaving  "the 
Serpent  and  his  seed  to  the  influence  of  their  own  corrup- 
tion; and  by  those  measures  which,  pursued  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men,  fill  Satan  and  his  angels  with  envy  and 
rage."  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel— The  serpent  wounds 
the  heel  that  crushes  him ;  and  so  Satan  would  be  per- 
mitted to  afflict  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  bring  suffer- 
ing and  persecution  on  His  people,  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head— the  serpent's  poison  is  lodged  in  its  head;  and  a 
bruise  on  that  part  is  fatal.  Thus,  fatal  shall  be  the  stroke 
which  Satan  shall  receive  from  Christ;  though,  it  is  prob- 
able, he  did  not  first  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  doom.  16.  unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow— She  was  doomed  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  to  suffer  pain  of  body  aud  distress  of  mind. 
From  being  the  helpmeet  of  man  and  the  partner  of  his 
affections,  her  condition  would  henceforth  be  that  otf 
humble  subjection.  17-19.  unto  Adam  he  said — made 
to  gain  his  livelihood  by  tilling  the  ground;  but  what  be- 
fore his  fall  he  did  with  ease  and  pleasure,  was  not  to  b< 
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*mv)hi pushed  after  it  without  painful  and  persevering 
sxertlon.  till  thou  return  unto  tlie  ground — man  be- 
tuune  mortal;  although  he  did  not  die  the  moment  he  ate 
She  forbidden  fruit — his  body  underwent  a  change,  and 
that  would  lead  to  dissolution— the  union  subsisting  be- 
tween his  soul  and  God  having  already  been  dissolved,  he 
had  become  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  to 
the  pains  of  hell  for  ever.  What  a  mournful  chapter  this 
is  in  the  history  of  man  I  It  gives  the  only  true  account 
of  the  origin  of  all  the  physical  and  moral  evils  that  are 
tn  the  world— upholds  the  moral  character  of  God  ;  shows 
that  man,  made  upright,  fell  from  not  being  able  to  resist 
a  slight  temptation  ;  and  becoming  guilty  and  miserable, 
plunged  all  his  posterity  into  the  same  abyss  (Romans  5. 
12).  How  astonishing  the  grace  which  at  that  moment 
gave  promise  of  a  Saviour;  and  conferred  on  her  who  had 
Ihe  disgrace  of  introducing  sin— the  future  honour  of  in- 
troducing that  Deliverer  (1  Timothy  2.  15).  20.  Adam 
called  Ills  wife's  name  Eve — probably  in  reference  to 
her  being  a  mother  of  the  promised  Saviour,  as  well  as  of 
all  mankind.  21.  God  made  coats  of  akius — taught  them 
to  make  these  for  themselves.  This  implies  the  institu- 
tion of  animal  sacrifice,  which  was  undoubtedly  of  Divine 
appointment,  and  instruction  in  the  only  acceptable 
mode  of  worship  for  sinful  oreatures,  through  faith  in  a 
Kedeemer  (Hebrews  9.  22).  22.  And  God  said,  Behold, 
the  man  Is  become  as  one  of  nit — not  spoken  in  irony  as 
in  generally  supposed,  but  in  deep  compassion.  The  words 
should  be  rendered,  "Behold,  what  has  become  (by  sin) 
of  the  man  who  was  as  one  of  us!  formed  at  first,  In  our 
image  to  know  good  and  evil — bow  sad  his  condition  now. 
and  now,  lest  he  pat  forth  hi*  hand,  and  take  of  the 
tree  of  life— This  tree  being  a  pledge  of  that  Immortal 
life  with  which  obedience  should  be  rewarded,  he  lost,  on 
his  fall,  all  claim  to  this  tree;  and  therefore,  that  he  might 
not  eat  of  it,  or  delude  himself  with  the  Idea,  that  eating 
of  it  would  restore  what  he  had  forfeited,  the  Lord  sent 
him  forth  from  the  garden.  24.  placed  .  .  .  chernblm — 
The  passage  should  be  rendered  thus:— "And  he  dwelt  be- 
tween the  cherubim  at  the  East  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  a  fierce  tire  or  Shechlnah  unfolding  itself  to  preserve 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  This  was  the  mode  of  worship 
now  established  to  show  God's  anger  at  sin,  and  teach  the 
mediation  of  a  promised  Saviour,  as  the  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  of  access  to  God.  They  were  the  same  figures  as 
were  afterwards  In  the  tabernacle  and  temple;  and  now, 
as  then,  God  said,  "I  will  commune  with  thee  from  be- 
tween the  cherubim"  (Exodus  25.  22). 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-26.  BlKTH  or  CAIN  AND  Abel.  1.  Bve  said,  I 
have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord — i.e.,  "by  the  help 
i>(  ttie  Lord" — an  expression  of  pious  gratitude — and  she 
tailed  him  (Jain,  i.  «.,  "a  possession,"  as  If  valued  above 
Bvery  thing  else;  while  the  arrival  of  another  son  re- 
minding ner  of  the  misery  she  had  entailed  on  her  off- 
spring, led  to  the  name  Abel,  i.  «.,  either  weakness,  vanity 
(Psalm  39.  5),  or  grief,  lamentation.  Cain  and  Abel  were 
probably  vwins;  and  It  is  thought  that,  at  this  early 
period,  children  were  born  in  pairs  (ch.  5.  4).  [Calvin.] 
Abel  wa»  a  keeper  of  sheep — lit.,  "feeder  of  a  flock," 
which,  in  Oriental  countries,  always  includes  goats  as 
well  as  sheep.  Abel,  though  the  younger,  is  mentioned 
Bret,  probably  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  of  his  re- 
ligious character.  3.  In  process  of  time—  Hebrew,  "at  the 
and  of  days;"  probably  on  the  Sabbath,  brought  .  .  .  an 
offering  onto  the  Lord — Both  manifested  by  the  very  act 
Of  offering  their  faith  in  the  being  of  God,  and  in  his 
claims  to  their  reverence  and  worship;  and  had  the  kind 
of  offering  been  left  to  themselves,  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  one  should  bring  "of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground;"  that  the  other  should  bring  "of  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock  and  the  fat  thereof."  4.  the  Lord  had  respect 
unto  Abel,  not  unto  Cain,  Ac— The  words,  "  bad  respect 
to,''  signify  In  Hebrew — to  look  at  any  thing  with  a  keen 
siaxnest  glance;  which  has  been  translated—"  kindle  Into 
4  lire."  so  that  the  Divine  approval  of  Abel's  ottering  was 
'id 


shown  In  n*  being  consumed  by  fire  (see  ch.  15.  17;  Jnuge> 
13.  20).    7.  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  a* 

ceptedl— lu  the  Margin  It  is,  "Shalt  thou  not  h*ve  ttw 
excellency7"  which  is  the  true  sense  of  the  words  refer 
ring  to  the  high  privileges  and  authority  belonging  to  thi 
first-born  in  patriarchal  times,  sin  lleth  at  the  iloor- 
sln,  ».  «.,  a  sin-offering — a  common  meaning  of  the  won 
In  Scripture— as  In  Hosea  4.  8;  2  Corinthians  5.  21,  He 
brews  9.  28.  The  purport  of  the  Divine  rebuke  to  Cain  wai 
tills,  "Why  art  thou  angry,  as  If  unjustly  treated?  I 
thou  doest  well,  i.  e.,  wert  innocent  and  sinless — a  thai,  k 
offering  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  token  of  thy  de 
pendence  as  a  creature.  But  as  thou  doest  not  well,  i.  e. 
art  a  sinner — a  sin-offering  Is  necessary,  by  briugini 
which  thou  wouldest  have  met  with  acceptance,  and  re 
tallied  the  honours  of  thy  birth-right."  This  lauguag 
Implies  that  previous  instructions  had  been  given  as  t> 
the  mode  of  worship;  Abel  offered  through  faith  (Hebrew 

11.  4).  ii  in  «  thee  shall  be  hit  desire— The  high  dlstlurtloi 
conferred  by  priority  of  birth  is  described,  ch.  27.  29;  aoi 
It  was  Cain's  conviction,  that  this  honour  had  been  with 
drawn  from  him  by  the  rejection  of  his  sacrifice,  and  cod 
ferred  on  his  younger  brother — hence  the  secret  flu  me  o 
jealousy,  which  kindled  into  a  settled  hatred,  and  (eY 
revenge.  8.  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother- 
Under  the  guise  of  brotherly  familiarity,  he  concealed  ht 
premeditated  purpose  till  a  convenient  time  and  plao 
occurred  for  the  murder  (1  John  8. 12;  9. 10).  10.  the  vole 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crleth  unto  me— Cain,  to  loi 
suspicion,  had  probably  been  engaging  In  the  solemnltle 
of  religion  where  he  was  challenged  directly  from  th1 
Shechlnah  itself.  9.  I  know  not-a  falsehood.  One  at 
leads  to  another.  11,  12.  now  art  thou  cursed  from  th 
earth — A  curse  superadded  to  the  general  one  denounce* 
on  the  ground  for  Adam's  sin.  a  fugitive — condemned  tl 
perpetual  exile— a  degraded  outcast— the  miserable  victW 
of  an  accusing  conscience.  13,  14.  And  Cain  said  .  . 
My  punishment  la  greater  than  I  can  bear — What  a 
overwhelming  sense  of  misery;  but  no  sign  of  penitenoti 
nor  cry  for  pardon,  every  one  that  flndeth  ine  aha)' 
slay  me — This  shows  that  the  population  of  the  world  wtf 
now  considerably  Increased.  15.  whosoever  slayet) 
Cain— By  a  special  act  of  Divine  forbearance,  the  life  o 
Cain  was  to  be  spared  In  the  then  small  state  of  the  hi 
man  race,  set  a  mark— not  any  visible  mark  or  bran 
on  his  forehead,  but  some  sign  or  token  of  assurance  th« 
his  life  would  be  preserved.  This  sign  Is  thought  by  th 
best  writers  to  have  been  a  wild  ferocity  of  aspect,  th» 
rendered  him  an  object  of  universal  horror  and  avoldana1 
16.  presence  of  the  Lord— the  appointed  place  of  woi 
ship  at  Eden.  Leaving  It,  he  not  only  severed  hliusel 
from  hi*  relatives,  but  forsook  the  ordinances  of  religloi 
probably  casting  off  all  fear  of  God  from  his  eyes,  so  the 
the  last  end  of  this  man  Is  worse  than  the  first  (Malthe' 

12.  45).    land  of  Mod— of  flight  or  exile — thought  by  man 
to  have  been  Arabia  Petrsea — which  was  cursed  tosterlllt 
on  his  account.     17-22.  bulldod  a  city— it  has  been  l1 
cities  that  the  human  race  has  ever  made  the  greater 
social  progress;  and  several  of  Cain's  descendant*  distill 
gulshed  themselves  by  their  Inventive  genius  in  the  art1 
19.  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  -wives — This  Ik  the  3n 
transgression  of  the  law  of  marriage  on  record,  and  th 
practice  of  polygamy,  like  all  other  breaches  of  taxi's   lr 
Btitutions,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  an 
misery.     23,   24.   Lamech    said    unto    Ills    wives— Th.'1 
speech  is  In  a  poetical  form,  probably  the  fragment  of  a 
old  poem,  transmitted  to  the  time  of  Moses.    1!  serais  I1 
Indicate  that  Lamech  had  slain  a  man  In  self-defence,  ao 
Its  drift  is  to  assure  his  wives,  by  the  preservation  of  Call 
that  an  unintentional  homicide,  as  he  only  was,  coul 
be  in  nodanger.    26.  men  began  to  call  upon  thenaai 
of  the  Lord— rather,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.     God 
people,  a  name  probably  applied  to  tr  >m  In  contempt  Y 
the  world 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-82.    Gknkalogiy  of  thk  Pa   kiarchs.     I. 
»<ihegener»tl»»»-  **eech.  II.  t     Adam — used  tie  >j  *>  ?ir< 
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■  u»e  name  of  the  first  man,  or  of  tha  ha  aan  race  gener- 
Lly.  ft.  nil  the  day*  .  .  .  Adam  lived — The  most  striking 
mature  in  this  catalogue  Is  the  longevity  of  Adam  and  bis 
umedlate  descendants.  Ten  are  enumerated  in  direct 
looesslon  whose  lives  far  exceed  the  ordinary  lWiits  with 
'hloh  we  are  familiar — the  shortest  being  866,  and  the 
mgest  900.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  and  what 
soondary  causes  may  have  contributed  to  this  protracted 
ssgevity— vigorous  constitutions,  the  nature  of  their  diet, 
10  temperature  and  salubrity  of  the  climate;  or,  finally, 
i  this  list  comprises  only  the  true  worshippers  of  God— 
'nether  their  great  age  might  be  owing  to  the  better 
overnment  of  their  passions,  and  the  quiet  even  tenor 
f  their  lives.  Since  we  cannot  obtain  satisfactory  evl- 
enoe  on  these  points,  it  la  wise  to  resolve  the  fact  into 
le  sovereign  will  of  God.  We  can,  however,  trace  some 
f  the  Important  uses  to  which,  in  the  early  economy  of 
rovldenoe.  It  was  subservient.  It  was  the  chief  means 
f  reserving  a  knowledge  of  God,  of  the  great  truths  of 
;llglon,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  genuine  piety.  So 
lat,  as  their  knowledge  was  obtained  by  tradition,  they 
ould  be  in  a  condition  to  preserve  it  in  the  greatest 
arity.  »*.  And  Enoch  walked  with  Sod— A  com- 
ion  phrase  in  Eastern  countries  denoting  constant  and 
.miliar  intercourse,  -was  not;  for  God  took  him — In 
Hebrews  U.  5,  we  are  Informed  that  he  was  translated  to 
saven— a  mighty  miracle,  designed  to  effect  what  ordl- 
sry  means  of  instruction  had  failed  to  accomplish— gave 
palpable  proof  to  an  age  of  almost  universal  nnbellef 
sat  the  doctrines  which  he  had  taught  (Jude  14. 15)  were 
ue,  and  that  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  God,  and 
ghteousness  in  the  midst  of  opposition,  was  highly 
leasing  to  the  mind  of  God.  21.  Enoch  .  .  .  begat  Me- 
»uaelah— This  name  signifies,  "  He  dtetb,  and  the  send- 
ig  forth,"  so  that  Enoch  gave  it  as  prophetical  of  the 
ood.  It  is  computed  that  Methuselah  died  in  the  year 
r  that  catastrophe.  20.  Umech-a  different  person  from 
le  one  mentioned  in  preceding  chapter.  Like  his  name- 
dee,  however,  he  also  spoke  In  numbers  on  occasion  of 
is  birth  of  Noah— i.  e.,  "  rest "  or  "  comfort."  "  The  allu- 
«u  is,  undoubtedly,  to  the  penal  consequences  of  the  fall 
i  earthly  tolls  and  sufferings,  and  to  the  hope  of  a  De- 
Terer,  excited  by  the  promise  made  to  Eve.  That  this 
rpectation  was  founded  on  a  divine  communication  we 
ifer  from  the  importance  attached  to  It  and  the  oonfl- 
snoe  of  Its  expression."  [Peter  Smith.]  32.  Noah  was 
▼e  hundred  yearn  old  >  and  .  .  .  begat —  That  he  and 
le  other  patriarchs  were  advanced  in  life  ere  children 
ere  born  to  them,  is  a  difficulty  accounted  for  probably 
om  the  circumstance  that  Moses  does  not  here  record 
lelr  first-born  sons,  but  only  the  succession  from  Adam 
trough  Seth  U  Abraham. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Ver.  1-22.  Wickedness  of  this  World.  2.  the  sons 
I  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men— By  the  former  is 
leant  the  family  of  Seth,  who  were  professedly  religious; 
y  the  latter,  the  descendants  of  apostate  Cain.  Mixed 
jarrtages  between  parties  of  opposite  principles  and 
ractlce  were  necessarily  sources  of  extensive  corruption, 
he  women,  irreligious  themselves,  would,  as  wives  and 
pothers,  exert  an  influence  fatal  to  the  existence  of  re- 
gion in  their  nousehold,  and  consequently  the  people  of 
»at  later  ago  sank  to  the  lowest  depravity.  3.  flesh— 
/.terly,  hopelessly  debased.  And  the  Lord  said,  My 
pirlt  shall  not  always  strive — Christ,  as  God,  had  by 
fls  Spirit  Inspiring  Enoch,  Noah,  and  perhaps  other 
trophets  (1  Peter  3.  20;  2  Peter  2.  6;  Jude  14),  preached 
ppentanoe  t .  he  antediluvians ;  but  they  were  lncorrlgi- 
le.  je>t  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
ears— It  is  probable  that  the  corruption  of  the  world, 
hloh  bad  now  reached  its  height,  had  been  long  and 
iKiuaiJj/  increasing,  and  this  idea  receives  support  from 
'.«  long  respite  granted.  4.  giants— the  term  in  Hebrew 
D.piles  not  so  much  the  idea  of  great  stature  as  of  reck- 
j«c  ferocity,  impious  and  daring  characters,  who  spread 
vastation  and  carnage  far  and  wide.    5,  8.  God  saw  it. 


repented  .  .  .  grieved — God  cannot  Change  (MalftChl  *.  8. 
James  1.17);  but,  by  language  suitnd  to  owr  nature  <:>^i 
experience.  He  is  described  as  about  to  alter  His  visible 
procedure  towards  mankind— from  being  merciful  and 
long-suffering.  He  was  about  to  show  Himself  a  God  of 
Judgment;  and.  as  that  Impious  race  had  filled  up  ins 
measure  of  their  iniquities.  He  whs  about  to  introduce  a 
terrible  display  of  His  Justice  (Eccleslastes  8.  11).  8.  Bat 
Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  l^ord— favour. 
What  an  awful  state  of  things  when  only  one  man  or  one 
family  of  piety  and  virtue  was  now  existing  among  the 
professed  sons  of  God  I  8.  Sown  .  .  .  Just  .  .  .  and  per. 
feet— not  absolutely;  for  since  the  fall  of  Adam  no  maa 
has  been  free  from  sin  except  Jesus  Christ,  But  as  living 
by  faith  he  was  Just  (Galatlaus  8.2;  Hebrews  11.7)  and 
perfect — i.  e.,  sincere  in  his  desire  to  do  God's  will.  11.  the 
earth  was  filled  with  violence — In  the  absence  of  any 
well-regulated  government  It  is  easy  to  Imagine  what 
evils  would  arise.  Men  did  what  was  right  in  th*irown 
eyes,  and,  having  no  fear  of  God,  destruction  and  tui»«ry 
were  In  their  ways.  13.  And  God  said  unto  Noali- 
How  startling  must  have  been  the  announcement  Of  tus 
threatened  destruction  1  There  was  no  outward  indica- 
tion of  it.  The  course  of  nature  and  experience  seemed 
against  the  probability  of  its  occurrence.  The  publJe 
opinion  of  mankind  would  ridicule  it.  The  whole  world 
would  be  ranged  against  him.  Yet,  persuaded  the  com- 
munication was  from  God,  through  £alth  (Hebrews  11.  7\ 
he  set  about  preparing  the  means  for  preserving  himself 
and  family  from  the  impending  calamity.  14.  Make  the* 
an  ark— ark,  a  hollow  chest  (Exodus  2.  3).  gopher  wood 
—probably  cypress,  remarkable  for  its  durability,  ai;d 
abounding  on  the  Armenian  mountains,  rooms — cabins 
or  small  cells,  pitch  it  within  and  without — mineral 
pitch,  asphalt,  naphtha,  or  some  bituminous  substanoe, 
which,  when  smeared  over  and  become  hardened,  would 
make  it  perfectly  water-tight.  15.  And  this  is  the  lash- 
ion — According  to  the  description,  the  ark  was  not  a  ship, 
but  an  Immense  house  in  form  and  structure  like  the 
houses  In  the  East,  designed  not  to  sail,  but  only  float. 
Assuming  the  cubit  to  be  ii.rWa  lnc's,  tn"  ark  would  be 
647  feet  long,  91  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  47  feet  2  inches  nigh 
—that  Is,  three  times  the  length  of  a  flrst-rate  man-of-war 
In  the  British  navy,  16.  A  window— probably  a  sky- 
light, formed  of  some  transparent  substance  unknown, 
in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above— a  direction  t« 
raise  the  roof  in  the  middle,  seemingly  to  form  a  gentle 
slope  for  letting  the  water  run  off.  17-22.  And,  behold, 
I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood— The  repetition  of  the  an- 
nouncement was  to  establish  Its  certainty  (ch.  41.  321 
Whatever  opinion  may  bo  entertained  as  to  the  operation 
of  natural  laws  and  agencies  in  the  deluge,  It  was  b  rough  1 
on  the  world  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  the  enormous) 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants.  18.  But  'with  thee  will 
I  establish  my  covenant— a  special  promise  of  deliver- 
ance, called  a  covenant,  to  convince  him  of  the  confidence 
to  be  reposed  in  it.  The  substance  and  terms  of  this  cove- 
nant are  related  between  v.  19  and  21.  22.  Thus  did  WoaJft 
—He  began  without  delay  to  prepare  the  colossal  fabric, 
and  in  every  step  of  his  progress  faithfully  followed  the 
Divine  directions  he  had  received. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-24.   Entrance  into  thb  Ark.   1.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the 

art— The  ark  was  finished;  and  he  nt  w.  In  the  spirit  of 
implicit  faith,  which  had  Influenced  his  whole  conduct, 
waited  for  directions  from  God,  2,  3.  Of  every  clean 
beast  .  .  .  fowls— pairs  of  every  species  of  animals  except 
the  tenants  of  the  deep  were  to  be  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  respective  kinds.  This  was  the  general  rate 
of  admission,  only  with  regard  to  those  animals  which 
are  styled  "clean,"  three  pairs  were  to  be  taken,  whether? 
of  beasts  or  birds;  and  the  reason  was  that  their  ranlc* 
multiplication  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  Import*  bh 
when  the  earth  should  be  renovated  from  their  u 
either  as  articles  of  fowl  or  as  employed  In  the  service  w 
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auf.ti  t'.ui  what  was  the  use  of  the  seventh?  It  was 
eaaniffHtly  reserved  for  sacrifice:  and  so  that  both  daring 
Noah'R  residence  In  the  ark,  and  after  bis  return  to  dry 
land,  provision  was  made  for  celebrating  the  rites  of 
worship  according  to  the  religion  of  fallen  man.  He  did 
BOt,  like  many,  leave  religion  behind.  He  provided  for  it 
during  his  protracted  voyage.  4,  Kor  yet  seven  day»— 
A  week  for  a  world  to  repent  I  What  a  solemn  pause! 
Did  they  langh  and  ridicule  his  folly  still T  He  whose 
eyes  saw,  and  whose  heart  felt  the  full  amount  of  human 
Iniquity  and  perverseness,  haw  told  us  of  their  reckless 
disregard  (Lnke  17.  lSi).  9.  There  went  In  two  mid  two 
— Doubtless  they  were  led  by  a  Divine  impulse.  The 
number  woold  not  be  so  large  as  at  first  sight  one  is  apt  to 
Imagine.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  not  more 
than  three  hundred  distinct  species  of  beasts  and  birds, 
the  immense  varieties  in  regard  to  form,  size,  and  colour, 
being  traceable  to  the  Influence  of  climate  and  other  cir- 
cumstance*. 10.  and  the  Lord  shut  hlin  In — 11/.,  "cov- 
ered him  round  about."  The  "shutting  him  in  "  intimated 
that  he  had  become  the  special  object  of  Divine  care  and 
protection,  anil  that  to  those  without  the  season  of  grace 
was  over  (Matthew  2.">.  10).  17.  the  waters  Increased,  and 
bnre  up  the  nrk-lt  seems  to  have  been  raised  so  grad- 
oally  as,  perhaps,  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  in- 
mates. 30,  Fifteen  cubits  upward  .  .  .  and  the  mount* 
aiaa  were  covered— twenty-two  and  a-half  feet  above  the 
summits  of  the  highest  hills.  The  language  Is  not  con- 
■lstent  with  the  theory  of  a  partial  deluge.  81.  all  flesh 
died  .  .  .  fowl  .  .  .  cattle,  and  .  .  .  creeping  thing — It 
has  bt-en  a  uniform  principle  In  the  Divine  procedure, 
when  Judgments  were  abroad  on  the  earth,  to  include 
every  thing  connected  with  the  sinful  objects  of  His 
wrath  ich.  19.  25;  Exodus  9.  6).  Besides,  now  that  the 
human  race  were  reduced  to  one  single  family,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  beasts  should  be  proportionally  di- 
minished, otherwise  by  their  numbers  they  would  have 
acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  overmastered  the  few  that 
were  to  re-people  the  world.  Thus  goodness  was  mingled 
with  severity;  the  Lord  exercises  Judgment  In  wisdom, 
and  In  wrath  remembers  mercy.  34.  an  hundred  and 
<Mty  days— a  period  of  five  months.  Though  long  before 
that  every  living  creature  must  have  been  drowned,  such 
a  lengthened  continuance  of  the  flood  was  designed  to 
manifest  God's  stern  displeasure  at  sin  and  sinners. 
Think  of  Noah  during  such  a  crisis.  We  learn  (Ezekiel 
14.  14)  that  he  was  a  man  who  lived  and  breathed  habit- 
ually in  an  atmosphere  of  devotion;  and  having  In  the 
exercise  of  this  high-toned  faith  made  God  his  refuge,  he 
did  not  fear  "  though  the  waters  roared  and  were  troubled ; 
hough  the  mountains  shook  with  the  swelling  thereof." 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.l-U.  ASSUAGING  OF  TUB  WATERS.  1.  God  remem- 
bered Noah— The  Divine  purpose  in  this  awful  dispensa- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  and  the  world  had  undergone 
those  changes  necessary  to  fit  it  for  becoming  the  residence 
of  man  under  a  new  economy  of  providence,  every  liv- 
ing thine  ...  In  the  ark— A  beautiful  illustration  of 
Matthew  10. 28.  and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
earth— Though  the  Divine  will  could  have  dried  up  the 
liquid  mass  In  an  instant— the  agency  of  a  wind  was  em- 
ployed CPaalm  104.  4)— probably  a  hot  wind,  which,  by 
rapid  evaporation,  would  again  absorb  one  portion  of  the 
waters  Into  the  atmosphere;  and  by  which,  the  other 
would  he  gradually  drained  oft*  by  outlets  beneath. 
4.  seventh  month — of  the  year— not  of  the  flood— which 
lasted  only  five  months,  rested— evidently  Indicating  a 
?alm  and  gentle  motion,  mpon  the  mountains  of 
Ararat— or  Armenia,  as  the  word  is  rendered  (2  Kings  19. 
XI ;  Isaiah  87. 88).  The  mountain  which  tradition  points 
to,  as  the  one  on  which  the  ark  rested,  is  now  called  Ara 
Dagh — the  finger  mountain.  Its  summit  consists  of  two 
peaks— the  higher  of  whieh  is  17,750  feet,  and  the  other 
13,430  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  a.  And  the  waters  de- 
creased continually— The  decrease  of  the  waters  was  for 
vine  reasons  exceedingly  slow  and  gradual— the  period 
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of  their  return  being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  of  th«*i 
rise.  0.  at  the  end  of  forty  day*— It  Is  easy  to  lmag'.nt 
the  ardent  longing  Noah  and  his  family  mast  have  felt  tt 
enjoy  again  the  sight  of  land  as  well  as  breathe  the  fresh 
air;  and  it  was  perfectly  eonsi  stent  with  faith  and  pal.enot 
to  make  inquiries,   whether  the  earth  was    yet   ready. 

7.  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven— The  smell  of  carrion 
would  allure  it  to  remain  if  the  earth  were  In  a  habit' 
able  state.  But  It  kept  hovering  about  the  spot,  a*id 
being  a  solitary  bird,  probably  perched  on  the  covering 
8-11.  Also  he  «ent  forth  a  dove — A  bird  flying  low  and 
naturally  disposed  to  return  to  the  place  of  her  abode 
10.  again  be  sent  forth  a  dove— Ker  flight,  Judging  by 
the  time  she  was  abroad,  was  pursued  to  a  great  distance, 
and  the  newly-plucked  olive  leaf,  sbt-  no  doubt,  by  snper- 
natural  impulse,  brought  In  her  bill,  afforded  a  welcome 
proof  that  the  declivities  of  the  hills  were  clear,  r-i.  h« 
.  .  .  sent  forth  the  dove:  which  returned  not  .  .  .  any 
more — In  these  results,  we  perceive  a  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence far  superior  to  the  Inspiration  of  Instinct — we  die- 
cern  the  agency  of  God  guiding  all  the  movements  of  tbli 
bird  for  the  instruction  of  Noah,  and  reviving  the  hopes 
of  his  household.  oth«-r  seven  days— a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  that  Noah  observed  the  Sabbath  during  hie 
residence  In  the  ark.  13,  14.  Noah  removed  the  cover- 
ing of  the  ark — probably  only  as  much  of  it  as  would 
afford  him  a  prospect  of  the  earth  around.  Yet  for  shout 
two  months  he  never  stirred  from  his  appointed  abode 
till  he  had  received  the  express  permission  of  God.  W« 
should  watch  the  leading  of  Providence  to  direct  us  in 
every  step  of  the  journey  of  life. 

15-22.  Departure  from  the  Ark.  15.  16.  And  Get] 
spake  .  .  .  Go  forth— They  went  forth  in  the  most  orderly 
manner — the  human  Inmates  first — then  each  specier 
"after  their  kinds,"  Ut.,  according  to  their  families,  im- 
plying that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  p.rk. 
390.  Noah  liullded  an  altar— lit.,  "a  high  place"— proba- 
bly a  mound  of  earth,  on  which  a  sacrifice  was  offered, 
There  Is  something  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interest) n| 
to  know  that  the  first  care  of  this  devout  patriarch  was  It 
return  thanks  for  the  signal  Instance  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness which  he  and  his  family  had  experienced,  took  ol 
every  clean  beast,  and  .  .  .  fowl — For  so  unparalleled* 
deliverance,  a  special  acknowledgment  was  due.  81.  The 
Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour — The  sacrifice  offered  bye 
righteous  man  like  Noah  In  faith,  was  acceptable  aa  toe 
most  fragrant  Incense.  Lord  said  in  his  heart — same  ee 
"  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more 
go  over  the  earth"  (Isaiah  54.  9).  »  for,"— i.  «.,  "  thong* 
the  imagination  is  evil;"  instead  of  Inflicting  another 
destructive  flood,  I  shall  spare  them— to  enjoy  the  b!ese» 
Ings  of  grace,  through  a  Saviour.  88.  "While  the  earth 
remain eth— The  consummation  as  Intimated  in  2  Petei 

8.  7,  does  not  frustrate  a  promise  which  held  good  only 
during  the  continuance  of  that  system.  There  will  be  no 
flood  between  this  and  that  day,  when  the  earth  therein 
shall  be  burnt  up.  [Chalmers.] 
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Ver.  1-7.    COVENANT.    1.  And  God  blessed  Noah— Hi 

Is  republished  the  law  of  nature  that  was  announced 
Adam,  consisting  as  it  originally  did  o"  several  pa 
Be  fruitful,  Ac— The  first  part  relates  to  the  transmission 
of  life,  the  original  blessing  being  re-announced  in  the 
very  same  words  In  which  It  had  been  promised  at  flrsi 
8.  And  the  fear  of  you.  and  the  dread  of  you— the 
second  re-establishes  man's  dominion  over  the  inferici 
animals ;  it  was  now  founded  not  as  at  first  in  love  and 
kindness,  bnt  in  terror;  this  dread  of  man  prevails  amoug 
all  the  stronger  as  well  as  the  weaker  members  of  the 
animal  tribes,  and  keeps  away  from  his  haunts  all  but 
those  employed  In  his  service.  3.  Every  moving  thins, 
that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  yon — the  third  part  cou> 
oerns  the  means  of  muUxining  life ;  man  was  for  the  firel 
time,  it  would  seem,  allowed  the  use  of  animal  food,  but 
the  grant  was  accompanied  with  one  restriction.  4 ..  Bnl 
flesh  .  .  .  the  blood  .  .  .  shall  ye  not  eat — The  sole  1 01 
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lout  I  on  ot  this  prohibition  was  to  prevent  these  excesses 
•»*  cannibal  ferocity  In  eating  flesh  of  living  aniinals,  to 
which  men  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  were  liable. 
6.  »urciy  your  blood  of  your  Uvea  will  I  require — The 
fourth  part  establishes  a  new  power  for  protecting  life — the 
institution  of  the  civil  magistrate  (Romans  13.  4),  armed 
with  public  and  official  authority  to  repress  the  com- 
mission of  violence  and  crime.  Such  a  power  had  not 
previously  existed  in  patriarchal  society.  6.  Whoao 
■bcd<!f1>i  man's  blood  .  .  .  for  in  the  Image  of  God 
tunic  he  man  -It  is  true  that  image  has  been  injured  by 
the  fail,  but  it  is  not  lost.  In  thin  view,  a  high  valne  Is 
attached  to  the  life  of  every  man,  even  the  poorest  and 
k&nabiesL,  and  an  awful  criminality  is  Involved  In  the 
destruction  of  It. 

8-38  Rainbow.  13.  I  do  oet  my  bow  In  the  cloud- 
Set,  i.  «.,  constitute  or  appoint.  This  common  and  famil- 
iar phenomenon  being  made  the  pledge  of  peace,  its  ap- 
pearance when  showers  began  to  fall  would  be  welcomed 
with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  Joy.  20.  And  Noah  .  .  . 
planted  a  vineyard— Noah  had  been  probably  bred  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  resumed  that  employment  on 
leaving  the  ark.  21.  And  lie  drank  of  the  wine,  and 
was  drunken — perhaps  at  the  festivities  of  the  vintage 
season.  This  solitary  stain  on  the  character  of  so  emi- 
nently pious  a  man  must,  it  is  believed,  have  been  the 
result  of  age  or  Inadvertency.  24.  This  incident  ooald 
scarcely  have  happened  till  twenty  years  after  the  flood ; 
tor  Canaan,  whose  conduct  was  more  offensive  than  that 
•Ten  of  his  father,  was  not  born  till  after  that  event.  It 
Is  probable  that  there  is  a  long  interval  included  between 
these  verses,  and  that  this  prophecy,  like  that  of  Jacob  on 
his  sons,  was  not  uttered  till  near  the  close  of  Noah's  life, 
when  the  prophetlo  spirit  came  upon  him ;  this  presump- 
tion Is  strengthened  by  the  mention  of  his  death  Immedi- 
ately after.  25.  Cursed  he  Canaan — this  doom  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites — in  the  deg- 
radation of  Egypt,  and  the  slavery  of  the  Africans,  the 
descendants  of  Ham.  20.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Ood  ot 
Shem — rather,  "Blessed  of  Jehovah,  my  God,  be  Shera," 
—an  intimation  that  the  descendants  of  8bem  should  be 
peculiarly  honoured  in  the  service  of  the  true  God— His 
•inarch  being  for  ages  established  amongst  them  (the 
iewa),  and  of  them  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came. 
They  got  possession  of  Canaan,  the  people  of  that  land 
being  made  their  "servants"  either  by  conquest,  or,  like 
the  Gibeonltes,  by  submission.  27.  God  shall  enlarge 
Japheth — pointing  to  a  vast  Increase  In  posterity  and 
possessions.  Accordingly  his  descendants  have  been  the 
most  active  and  enterprising,  spread  over  the  best  and 
largest  portion  of  the  world,  all  Europe  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia,  he  shall  dwell  In  the  tents  of  Shem — a 
prophecy  being  fulfilled  at  the  present  day,  as  In  India 
British  Government  Is  established,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
being  In  the  ascendant  from  Europe  to  India,  from  India 
over  the  American  continent.  What  a  wonderful  proph- 
ecy In  a  few  verses !    Isaiah  46. 10;  1  Peter  L  25. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-83.  Gessalouibb.  1.  sons  of  Noah— The  histo- 
rian has  not  arranged  this  catalogue  according  to  seniority 
of  birth;  for  the  account  begins  with  the  descendants  of 
Japheth,  and  the  line  of  Ham  is  given  before  that  of  Shem, 
though  he  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  youngest  or  younger 
eon  of  Noah ;  and  Shem  was  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth  (t>. 
II  y,  the  true  rendering  of  that  passage,  generations,  Ac.— 
the  narrative  of  the  settlement  of  nations  existing  In  the 
Ume  of  Moses,  perhaps  only  the  principal  ones ;  for  though 
the  list  comprises  the  sons  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  all 
$kcir  descendants  are  not  enumerated.  Those  descendants, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  described  by  names  lndl- 
wtive  of  tribes  and  nations,  and  ending  In  the  Hebrew 
feit,  or  the  English  He.  5.  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles— a 
j-nraae  by  which  the  Hebrews  described  all  countries 
which  were  accessible  by  sea  (Isaiah  11. 11 ;  20. 6;  Jeremiah 
*.  MX  Such  In  relation  to  them  were  the  countries  of 
iuu-ope,  the  peninsula  of  Leaser  Asia,  and  the  region 
rj*«r  on  the  ewrt  of  the  EuxJne.    Accordingly,  it  was  In 


these  quarters  the  early  descendant*  of  Japlievh  had 
their  settlements.  0.  sons  of  II am — emigrated  south- 
ward, and  their  settlements  were — that  of  Cush  in  Arabia, 
of  Canaan  in  the  country  known  by  his  name,  and  M'z- 
ralm  in  Egypt  Upper  and  Lower.  It  is  generally  though! 
that  his  father  accompanied  him,  and  personally  superin- 
tended the  formation  of  the  settlement,  whence  Egypt 
was  called  "the  land  of  Ham."  8.  Nlmrod— mentioned 
as  eclipsing  all  his  lamily  in  renown.  He  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  daring  and  successful  prowess  In 
hunting  wild  beasts.  By  those  useful  services  he  earned 
a  title  to  public  gratitude;  and,  having  established  a  per- 
manent ascendancy  over  the  people,  he  founded  the  first 
kingdom  in  the  world.  10.  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom—This kingdom,  of  course,  though  then  considered 
great,  would  be  comparatively  limited  In  extent,  ana  the 
towns  but  small  forts.  11.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur — or,  as  the  Marym  has  It,  "He  (Nlmrod)  at  the 
bead  of  his  army  went  forth  Into  Assyria,"  <.  c,  he  pushed 
his  conquests  into  that  country,  and  bullded  Nineveh 
—opposite  the  town  of  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  other 
towns  near  It.  This  raid  into  Assyria  was  an  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  Shem,  and  hence  the  name  "Nlmrod," 
signifying  "rebel,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  conferred  on 
him  from  his  daring  revolt  against  the  Divine  distribu- 
tion. 21.  Unto  Shem— The  historian  Introduces  him 
with  marked  distinction  as  "the  father  of  Eber,"  the 
ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  23.  Aram— in  the  general 
division  of  the  earth,  the  countries  of  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Syria,  fell  to  his  descendants.  24.  Arphaxad 
—The  settlement  of  his  posterity  was  In  the  extensive 
valley  of  Shlnar,  on  the  Tigris,  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Mesopotamia,  including  the  country  of  Eden 
and  the  region  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  25.  Pelegi 
for  In  his  days  was  the  earth  divided — After  the  flood 
(ch.  11. 10-16)  the  descendants  of  Noah  settled  at  pleasure, 
and  enjoyed  the  produce  of  the  undivided  soil.  But  ac- 
cording to  Divine  Instruction,  made  probably  through 
Eber,  who  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  piety  or 
a  prophetic  character,  the  earth  was  divided,  and  his  son's 
name,  "Peleg,"  was  given  in  memory  of  that  event.  Sea 
Deuteronomy  32.  8 ;  Acts  17.  26.  32.  These  are  the  fami. 
lies  of  the  sons  ot  Noah  after  their  generations,  ir 
their  nations,  <feo.— This  division  was  made  in  the  inosf. 
orderly  manner;  and  the  inspired  historian  evidently  in- 
timates that  the  sons  of  Noah  were  ranged  according  tc 
their  nations,  and  every  nation  ranked  by  its  families,  s» 
that  every  nation  had  its  assigned  territory,  and  in  every 
nation  the  tribes,  and  In  every  tribe  the  families,  were 
located  by  themselves. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-32.  Confusion  of  Tongues.  1.  the  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language — The  descendants  of  Noah,  united 
by  the  strong  bond  of  a  common  language,  had  net  sepa- 
rated, and  notwithstanding  the  Divine  command  to  re- 
plenish the  earth,  were  unwilling  to  separate.  The  mors 
pious  and  well-disposed  would  of  course  obey  the  Divlnt 
will;  but  a  numerous  body— seemingly  the  aggressive 
horde  mentioned  (ch.  10. 10),  determined  to  please  them- 
selves by  occupying  the  fairest  region  they  came  to. 
2.  land  of  Shlnar— the  fertile  valley  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  chosen  as  the  centre  of  their 
union  and  the  seat  of  their  power.  3.  brick — there  being 
no  stone  in  that  quarter,  brick  Is  and  was  the  onJy 
material  used  for  building,  as  appears  in  the  mass  of 
ruins  which  at  the  Blra  Nlmroud  may  have  been  the  very 
town  formed  by  those  ancient  rebels.  Some  of  these  are 
■un-dried — others  burnt  in  the  kiln  and  of  different 
colours,  slime — bitumen,  a  mineral  pi'ch,  which,  whe» 
hardened,  forms  a  strong  cement,  commonly  used  Ik 
Assyria  to  this  day,  and  forming  the  mortar  found  ob 
the  burnt-brick  remains  of  antiquity.  4.  a  tower  wliow 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven— a  common  figurative 
expression  for  great  height  (Deuteronomy  l.SB;  9. 1-<U 
0.  now  nothing  will  bo  restrained  from  them  an 
apparent  admission  that  tne  design  was  practicable,  aae" 
would  hare  been  executed  but  for  the  DlTtse  Inter  »*wfl' 
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«oa  l«iut  w*  »»«•  Hi»u«rMi-To  build  a  city  and  a  town 
was  no  crime;  nut  to  do  this,  to  defeat  the  counsels  of 
a«*vt-u  by  attempting  to  prevent  emigration,  was  foolish, 
wicked,  and  justly  offensive  to  God.  7.  confound  tbelr 
lcm^uKg* — lu.,  their  lip;  It  was  a  failure  In  utterance, 
ocuanlonlug  a  difference  In  dialect  which  was  Intelligible 
enly  to  those  of  the  same  tribe.  Thus  easily  by  God  their 
purpoee  wan  defeated,  and  they  were  compelled  to  the 
dispersion  they  hud  combined  to  prevent.  It  is  only  from 
the  Scriptures  we  learn  the  true  origin  of  the  different 
nations  and  languages  of  the  world.  By  one  miracle  of 
tangling  men  were  dispersed,  and  gradually  fell  from  true 
religion.  By  another,  national  barriers  were  broken 
down— that  all  men  tni(,ht  be  brought  back  to  the  family 
af  God.  as.  Vr  mow  Orfa)— i.e.,  light,  or  Are.  Its  name 
probably  derived  from  its  being  devoted  to  the  rite*  of 
fire- worship.  Terah  and  his  family  were  equally  lnfe<  ted 
with  that  idolatry  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  (Joshua 
34. 15).  31.  Surni  tits  dauglil«-r-)n-ln w— the  same  as 
laeah,  grand-daughter  of  Terah,  probably  by  a  second 
wife,  and  by  early  usages  considered  marriageable  to  her 
uncle  Abraham,  and  they  came  unto  Ilarau — two  days' 
journey  South-South-East  from  Ur,  In  the  direct  road  to 
Una  turd  of  the  Euphrates  at  Kakka,  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  route  to  Palestine. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-20.  CALL  TO  Abram.  1.  Now  the  Lord  had 
mid  unto  Abrun- It  pleased  God,  who  has  often  been 
tound  of  them  who  sought  him  not,  to  reveal  himself  to 
Abraham  perhaps  by  a  miracle;  and  the  conversion  of 
Abraham  la  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Bible  history. 
Get  the*  oat  of  thy  country— His  being  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  had  probably 
been  a  considerable  time  before.  This  call  Included  two 
promises :  the  first,  showing  the  land  of  his  future  pos- 
terity ;  and  the  second,  that  In  his  posterity  all  the  earth 
was  to  be  blessed.  Abraham  obeyed,  and  It  Is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  striking  Instance 
of  his  faith  (Hebrews  11. 8).  S.  Into  the  land  of  Canaan 
.  .  .  they  eanae — with  his  wife  and  an  orphan  nephew. 
Abram  reached  his  destination  in  safety,  and  thus  the 
first  promise  was  made  good.  6.  the  place  of  Sichem— 
or  Shechem,  a  pastoral  valley  then  unoccupied  (cf.  ch. 
SS.  18).  plain  of  Moreh— rather,  the  "terebinth  tree"  of 
Moreh,  very  common  In  Palestine,  remarkable  for  its 
wide-spreading  branches  and  Its  dark  green  foliage.  It 
is  probable  that  in  Moreh  there  was  a  grove  of  these  trees, 
whose  inviting  shade  led  Abram  to  choose  It  for  an  en- 
campment. 7.  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land- 
God  was  dealing  with  Abram  not  in  his  private  and  per- 
sonal capacity  merely,  but  with  a  view  to  high  and  im- 
portant interests  in  future  ages.  That  land  his  posterity 
was  for  centuries  to  Inhabit  as  a  peculiar  people;  the 
<***•&»  of  Divine  knowledge  were  to  be  sown  there  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind;  and  considered  in  its  geograph- 
ical situation,  it  was  chosen  In  Divine  wisdom  the  fittest 
if  all  lands  to  serve  as  the  cradle  of  a  Divine  revelation 
resigned  for  the  whole  world,  and  there  bullded  he  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord— By  this  solemn  act  of  devotion  he 
made  an  open  profession  of  his  religion,  established  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  declared  his  faith  In  the 
promise.  10.  there  was  a  famine  .  .  .  and  Abram 
went  down  into  Kgypt — d id  not  go  back  to  the  place  of 
ills  nativity,  as  regretting  his  pilgrimage  and  despising 
the  promised  land  (Hebrews  11. 15),  but  withdrew  for  a 
while  into  a  neighbouring  country.  11-13.  Saral's  com- 
plexion, coming  from  a  mountainous  country,  would  be 
fresh  and  fair  compared  with  the  faces  of  Egyptian 
women  which  were  sallow.  The  counsel  of  Abram  to 
iter  was  true  in  words,  but  it  was  a  deception,  intended 
to  give  ait  impression  that  she  was  no  more  than  h'is 
•ts&er,  His  conduct  was  culpable  and  Inconsistent  with 
Ute  character  as  a  servant  of  God :  It  showed  a  reliance 
an.  woildly  policy  more  than  a  trust  In  the  promise;  and 
Mi  net  only  sinned  himself,  but  tempted  Baral  to  sin  also. 
**..  «trt»cj»  Abram  wai  miuc  into  Kgypt — It  appears 
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from  the  monuments  of  mat  country  Ural  at  the  SUM*  -* 
Abram's  visit  a  monarchy  had  existed  for  several  «*i- 
turlee.  The  seat  of  government  was  in  the  Delta,  tt« 
most  northern  part  of  the  country,  the  vary  quaiter  :a 
which  Abram  urns'  have  arrived.  They  wet  a  race  of 
shepherd  kings,  in  close  aiiianoe  with  the  people  of 
Canaan.  15.  the  woniou  to*  taken  into  Pharaah'j 
house— Eastern  kiiigs  h<<  ver»oV  a^es  claimed  the  prlvl 
of  taking  to  their  harem  an  nnmarrled  woman  « I 
they  like.  The  father  or  brother  may  deplore  th< 
moval  as  a  calamity,  but  the  royal  rlgnt  is  never  resisted 
nor  questioned.  16.  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  he* 
sake — The  presents  are  Just  what  one  pastoral  chief  would 
give  to  another.  18-30.  Heie  is  a  most  humiliating  re- 
buke, and  Abram  deserved  it.  Had  not  God  Interfered 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  stay  in  Egypt,  and  forget 
the  promise  (Psalm  106.13,15).  Often  still  does  God  re- 
buke His  people  and  remind  them  through  enemies  thai 
this  world  Is  not  th  jlr  rest.. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-18.  Return  from  Konr.  l.  went  up  .  . .  tout* 
—Palestine  being  a  highland  country,  the  entrance  from 
Egypt  by  Its  southern  boundary  is  a  continual  a.soent.  is. 
very  rich— compared  with  the  pastoral  tribes  to  which 
Abraham  belonged.  An  Arab  sheick  is  considered  rich 
who  has  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  tents,  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  camels,  a  thousand  sheep  and  goats  respectively. 
And  Abraham  being  very  rich,  must  have  far  exceeded 
that  amount  of  pastoral  property.  "Gold  and  silver" 
being  rare  among  these  people,  his  probably  arose  from 
the  sale  of  his  produce  in  Egypt.  3.  went  on  hla  Jour- 
neys—his  progress  would  be  by  slow  marches  and  fre- 
quent encampments,  as  he  had  to  regulate  tils  movements 
by  the  prospect  of  water  and  pasturage,  unto  the  place 
.  .  .  bet-ween  Beth-el  and  Hai — "a  conspicuous  hill — its 
topmost  summit  resting  on  the  rocky  slopes  below,  and 
distinguished  by  Its  olive  groves— offering  a  natural  base 
for  the  altar  and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  tent  of  the  patri- 
arch." [.Stanley.]  4.  there  Abram  called  on  the  sanu 
of  the  Lord — he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  re-anlnirtte  his 
faith  and  piety  on  the  scene  of  his  former  worship:  it 
might  be  to  express  humility  and  penitence  for  hit;  nils* 
conduct  In  Egypt,  or  thankfulness  for  deliverance  from 
perils — to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  on  return  ug  to 
Canaan  of  leading  his  family  to  renew  allegiance  U>  G<xl, 
and  offer  the  typical  sacrifices  which  pointed  to  the  bless- 
ings of  the  promise.  7.  And  there  was  a  strife — Abra- 
ham's character  appears  here  in  a  most  amiable  light. 
Having  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  be  was  afraid  of  doing 
anything  that  might  tend  to  injure  Its  character  or  bring 
discredit  on  its  name,  and  he  rightly  Judged  that  such 
unhappy  effects  would  be  produced  If  two  persons  whom 
nature  and  grace  had  so  closely  connected  should  come  to 
a  rupture.  Waiving  his  right  to  dictate,  he  gave  the  free- 
dom of  choice  to  Lot.  The  conduct  of  Abraham  was  not 
only  disinterested  and  peaceable,  but  generous  and  conde- 
scending In  an  extraordinary  degree,  exemplifying  the 
Scripture  precepts,  Matthew  6.  83;  Romans  12. 10, 11 ;  Phtl- 
lpplans  2.  4.  10.  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes— Travellers  de- 
scribe that  from  the  top  of  this  bill,  a  little  "  to  the  east 
of  Bethel,"  they  can  see  the  Jordan,  the  broad  meadow* 
on  either  bank,  and  the  waving  line  of  verdure  which 
marks  the  course  of  the  stream.  11.  Then  Lot  chou 
him  all  the  plain— a  choice  excellent  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  but  most  Inexpedient  for  his  best  interests.  He  I 
seems,  though  a  good  man,  to  have  been  too  much  under  ' 
the  influence  of  a  selfish  and  covetous  spirit:  and  how 
many,  alas !  imperil  the  good  of  their  souls  for  the  pros- 
pect of  worldly  advantage.  14,  15.  Lift  up  now  thine 
eyes  .  .  ,  all  the  land  which  thou  seeat — so  extensive  a 
survey  of  the  country,  in  all  direction*,  can  be  obtained 
from  no  other  point  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  those 
plains  and  hills,  then  lying  desolate  before  the  eyes  of  the 
solitary  patriarch,  were  to  be  peopled  with  a  mlsrhty  na- 
tion "  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  number,"  as  they  wgjw 
in  Solomon's  timfi  (1  King*  4.30).     la.  plain  of  Mantra 
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.  .  .  frmilt  .  .  .  am  altar— grove  of  Munre — the  renewal  of 
too  promise  vu  acknowledged  by  Abrain  by  a  fresh  trib- 
al* of  devout  gratitude. 

^CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-34.  Was.  1.  And  it  came  tn  pnif-Thls  chapter 
[-■resent*  A  brum  In  the  unexpected  character  of  a  warrior. 
The  occasion  was  this :  The  king  of  Sodom  and  the  kings 
at  toe  adjoining  cities,  after  having  been  tributaries  for 
.welve  years  to  the  king  of  Klom,  combined  to  throw  off 
■il»  yoke.  To  chastise  their  rebellion,  as  he  deemed  It, 
Cbedorlaomer,  with  the  aid  of  three  allies,  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  refractory  princes— defeated  them  In  a 
pitched  battle,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  favoured 
his  army  (v.  W),  and  hastened  in  triumph  on  his  home- 
ward march,  with  a  large  amount  of  captives  and  booty, 
though  merely  a  stranger.  12.  they  took  Lot  .  .  .  and 
U»»  g««>cW,  and  departed — How  would  the  conscience  of 
that  young  man  now  upbraid  him  for  his  selfish  folly  and 
Ingratitude  in  withdrawing  from  his  kind  and  pious  rela- 
tive I  Whenever  we  go  out  of  the  path  of  duty,  we  put 
ourselves  away  from  God's  protection,  and  cannot  expect 
that  the  ohoioe  we  make  will  be  for  our  lasting  good.  13. 
there  etm<  one  that  had  escaped — Abram  might  have 
excused  himself  from  taking  any  active  concern  In  his 
"  brother,"  i. «.,  nephew,  who  little  deserved  that  he  should 
incur  trouble  or  danger  on  hit  account.  But  Abram,  far 
from  rendering  evil  for  evil,  resolved  to  take  Immediate 
Measures  for  the  rescue  of  Lot.  14.  And  when  Abram 
heard  that  hla  brother  was  taken  captive,  he  urmed 
his  trained  servants — domestic  slaves,  such  as  are  com- 
mon tn  Eastern  countries  still,  and  are  considered  and 
healed  as  members  of  the  family.  If  Abram  could  spare 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  and  leave  a  sufficient 
number  to  take  care  of  the  flocks,  what  a  large  establish- 
ment he  must  have  had.  15, 16.  he  divided  himself  ,  .  . 
•jr  night— This  war  between  the  petty  princes  of  ancient 
Canaan  Is  exaotly  the  same  as  the  frays  and  skirmishes  be- 
tween Arab  chiefs  In  the  present  day.  When  a  defeated 
par'y  resolve  to  pursue  the  enemy,  they  wait  till  they  are 
fast  asleep — then,  as  they  have  no  idea  of  posting  sentinels, 
they  rush  upon  them  from  different  directions,  strike  down 
the  tent  poles— if  there  is  any  fight  at  all.  It  Is  the  fray  of 
a  tumultuous  mob — a  panic  commonly  ensues,  and  the 
whole  contest  is  ended  with  little  or  no  loss  on  either  side. 
18.  JHelchizedek — This  victory  conferred  a  public  benefit 
on  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  Abram,  on  his  return, 
was  treated  with  high  respect  and  consideration,  particu- 
larly by  the  king  of  Sodom  ami  Melchizedek,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  lew  native  princes,  if  not  the  only  one, 
who  knew  and  worshipped,  "  the  Most  High  God,"  whom 
Abram  served.  This  king  who  was  a  type  of  the  Saviour 
(Hebrews  7. 1),  came  to  bless  God  for  the  victory  which 
had  been  won,  and  In  the  name  of  God  to  bless  Abram, 
by  whose  arms  It  had  been  achieved — a  pious  acknow- 
ledgment which  we  should  Imitate  on  succeeding  In  any 
lawful  enterprise.  30.  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all — Here 
la  an  evidence  of  Abram 's  piety,  as  well  as  of  his  valour; 
tor  It  was  to  a  priest  or  official  mediator  between  God 
and  him,  that  Abram  gave  a  tenth  of  the  spoil— a  token 
ef  hi*  gratitude  and  in  honour  of  a  Divine  ordinance  (Prov- 
erbs 8.8).  *1.  the  King  of  Sodom  said  .  .  .  Give  me 
the  serraai — According  to  the  war  customs  still  existing 
among  the  Arab  tribes,  Abram  might  have  retained  the 
recovered  good* — and  his  right  was  acknowledged  by  the 
king  of  Sodom.  But  with  honest  pride,  and  a  generosity 
unknown  la  that  part  of  the  world,  he  replied  with  strong 
phraseology  oommon  to  the  East,  "  I  have  lifted  up  mine 
aand  «,«.,  I  have  sworn  unto  the  Lord),  that  I  will  not 
take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  sandal-thong— that  I  will  not 
take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldst  say,  I  have 
Abram  rteh.r 


CHAPTER    XV. 

▼  at    1  a.    Omars  EUtootrsAenrKirr.     1.  After  these 
wtaaai  -wi«  emtqnect  of  the  invading  kings,  the  word  of 


the  Lord — a  phrase  used,  when  connected  with  *  vlsst'i* 
to  denote  a  prophetic  message.  Fear  not,  Abram — Whfai 
the  excitement  of  the  enterprise  was  over  be  had  beooasc 
a  prey  to  despondency  and  terror  at  the  probable  revenge 
that  might  be  meditated  against  him.  To  dispel  his  fear, 
he  was  favoured  with  this  gracious  announcement.  Hav- 
ing such  a  promise,  how  well  did  it  become  him,  and  a.l 
God's  people  who  have  the  same  promise,  to  dismiss  their 
fears,  and  cast  their  burdens  on  the  Lord  (Psalm  27.  ?.). 
S3.  Lord  God,  what  wtlt  thou  give  ?— To  his  mind  the 
declaration,  "I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  had  but 
one  meaning,  or  was  viewed  but  in  one  particular  light, 
as  bearing  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  he  was 
still  experiencing  the  siokness  of  hope  deferred.  El  lexer 
of  Damascus  .  .  .  one  born  In  my  bouse  Is  mine  heir 
—According  to  the  usage  of  Nomadic  tribes,  his  chief  con- 
fidential servant  would  be  heir  to  his  possessions  and 
honours.  But  this  man  could  have  become  bis  son  only 
by  adoption ;  and  how  sadly  would  that  have  come  short 
of  the  parental  hopes  he  had  been  encouraged  to  enter- 
tain I  His  language  betrayed  a  latent  spirit  of  fretfnlncsa, 
or  perhaps  a  temporary  failure  in  the  very  virtue  for 
which  he  is  so  renowned— an  absolute  submission  to  God's 
time  as  well  as  way  of  accomplishing  His  promise. 
*.  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir— To  the  first  part  of  his 
address  no  reply  was  given;  but  having  renewed  It  in  a 
spirit  of  more  becoming  submission,  "whereby  shall  I 
know  that  I  shall  inherit  It,'"  he  was  delighted  by  a  most 
explicit  promise  of  Canaan,  which  was  immediately  con- 
firmed by  a  remarkable  ceremony.  9-12.  Take  me  an 
heifer,  <fec. — On  occasions  of  great  Importance,  when  two 
or  more  parties  Join  in  a  compact,  they  either  observe 
precisely  the  same  rites  as  Abram  did,  or,  where  they  do 
not,  they  invoke  the  lamp  as  their  witness.  According  to 
these  ideas,  which  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
engraven  on  the  minds  of  Eastern  people,  the  Lord  him- 
self condescended  to  enter  into  covenant  with  Abram. 
The  patriarch  did  not  pass  between  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
reason  was  that  in  this  transaction  he  was  bound  to 
nothing.  He  asked  a  slgii.and  God  was  pleased  to  give 
him  a  sign,  by  which,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  hs 
bound  himself.  In  like  manner  God  has  entered  Into 
covenant  with  us;  and  In  the  glory  of  the  Only  Begotten 
Son,  who  passed  through  between  God  and  us,  all  who 
believe  have,  like  Abram,  a  sign  or  pledge  In  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  whereby  they  may  know  that  they  shall  In- 
herit the  heavenly  Canaan. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-16.  BestowmentofHagar.  1.  IVowSarai  .  .  . 
had  a  handmaid— a  female  slave — one  of  those  obtained 
in  Egypt.    3.  Saral  .  .  .  gave  her  to  .  .  .  Abram  to  be 

his  wife — wife  is  here  used  to  describe  an  Inferior,  though 
not  degrading  relation,  In  countries  where  polygamy  pre- 
vails. In  the  case  of  these  female  slaves,  which  are  the 
personal  property  of  his  lady,  being  purchased  before  her 
marriage  or  given  as  a  special  present  to  herself— no  one 
can  become  the  husband's  secondary  wife  without  her 
mistress'  consent  or  permission.  This  usage  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  patriarchal  times;  and  Hagar,  the  slave 
of  Saral,  of  whom  she  had  the  entire  right  of  disposing, 
was  given  by  her  mistress'  spontaneous  offer,  to  be  the 
secondary  wife  of  Abram,  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
long-looked  for  heir.  It  was  a  wrong  step— indicating  a 
want  of  simple  reliance  on  God — and  Sarai  was  the  first  to 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  her  device.  5.  And  Saral  said 
.  .  .  My  wrong  be  npon  thee — Bursts  of  temper,  or  blows, 
as  the  original  may  bear,  took  place,  till  at  length  Hngar, 
perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  maintaining  the  unequal 
strife,  resolved  to  escape  from  what  had  become  to  her  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  honse  of  bondage.  7.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a  fountain — Thlt 
well,  poimted  out  by  tradition,  lay  on  the  side  of  the  cara- 
van road,  in  the  midst  of  Shur,  a  sandy  desert  on  the  west 
of  Arabia  Petreea,  to  the  extent  of  150  miles,  bet* 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  By  taking  that  direction,  she  i 
to  have  Intended  to  return  to  her  relatives  in  that  eountirv 
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KoUiiiig  but  pride,  passion,  and  sullen  obstinacy,  euald 
a»vp  driven  any  solitary  person  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
soch  an  Inhospitable  wild;  and  she  must  have  died,  had 
not  the  timely  appearance  and  words  of  the  angel  recalled 
her  tc  reflection  and  duty.  11.  Ishmael— Like  other  He- 
brew names,  this  had  a  signification,  and  It  is  made  up  of 
two  words— "God  hears.'  The  reason  is  explained.  IS.  lie 
will  be  a  wild  man — lit.,  a  wild  ast  man,  expressing  how 
the  wlldness  of  Ishmael  and  his  descendants  resembles 
tn at  of  the  wild  ass.  his  baud  will  be  against  every 
man— descriptive  of  the  rude,  turbulent,  and  plundering 
character  of  the  Arabs,  dwell  in  tbe  presence  of  all  bis 
brethren— dwell,  i.  «.,  pitch  tents ;  and  the  meaning  Is  that 
they  maintain  the'.r  independence  In  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  extirpate  or  subdue  them.  13.  called  tbe  name— com- 
mon in  ancient  times  to  name  places  from  circumstances ; 
and  the  name  given  to  this  well  was  a  grateful  recognition 
of  God's  graciouB  appearance  lr.  the  hour  of  her  distress. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-27.  Renew al  of  the  Covenant,  l.  Abram  .  .  . 
ninety  years  old  and  nine— Thirteen  years  after  the  birth 
at  IshmaeL  Daring  that  Interval  he  had  enjoyed  the 
nomforts  of  communion  with  God,  but  had  been  favoured 
with  no  special  revelation  as  formerly,  probably  on  ao- 
*ount  of  his  hasty  and  blameable  marriage  with  Hagar. 
the  Lord  appeared— some  visible  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  presence,  probably  the  shechinah  or  radiant  glory 
of  overpowering  effulgence.  I  am  the  Almighty  God — 
the  name  by  which  He  made  himself  known  to  the  patri- 
archs (Exodus  6.  8),  designed  to  convey  the  sense  of  "  all- 
sufficient  "  (Psalm  18.  5,  6;  73.  25).  walk  .  .  .  and  be  .  .  . 
perfect— upright,  sincere  (PBalm  51.  6)  In  heart,  speech, 
and  behaviour.  3.  Abram  fell  on  his  face — the  attitude 
of  profoundest  reverence  assumed  by  Eastern  people.  It 
consists  in  the  prostrate  body  resting  on  the  hands  and 
knees,  with  the  face  bent  till  the  forehead  touches  the 
ground.  It  is  an  expression  of  conscious  humility  and 
profound  reverence.  4.  my  covenant  Is  ■with  thee— re- 
newed mention  Is  made  of  It  as  the  foundation  of  the 
communication  that  follows.  It  Is  the  covenant  of  grace 
made  with  all  who  believe  In  the  Saviour.  5.  bnt  thy 
name  shall  be  Abraham — In  Eastern  countries  a  change 
of  name  is  an  advertisement  of  some  new  circumstance 
In  the  history,  rank,  or  religion  of  the  Individual  who 
bears  it.  The  change  Is  made  variously,  by  the  old  name 
being  entirely  dropped  for  the  new,  or  by  conjoining  the 
new  with  the  old,  or  sometimes  only  a  few  letters  are  in- 
serted, so  that  the  altered  form  may  express  the  difference 
In  the  owner's  state  or  prospects.  It  Is  surprising  how 
soon  a  new  name  Is  known  and  Its  Import  spread  through 
the  country.  In  dealing  with  Abraham  and  Saral,  God 
was  pleased  to  adapt  His  procedure  to  the  ideas  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  and  age.  Instead  of  Abram,  "a  high 
father,"  he  was  to  be  called  Abraham,  father  of  a  multi- 
tude of  nations  (Revelation  2. 17).  0-8.  I  will  give  unto 
thee  .  .  .  the  land— It  had  been  previously  promised  to 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  (ch.  15. 18).  Here  it  is  promised 
as  an  "everlasting  possession,"  and  was,  therefore,  a 
type  of  heaven,  "  the  better  country"  (Hebrews  1L  16). 
10.  Every  man-child  among  yon  shall  be  tlrtum- 
ctsed— This  was  the  sign  In  the  Old  Testament  Church  as 
baptism  Is  In  the  New,  and  hence  the  covenant  is  called 
"covenant  of  circumcision"  (Acts  7.  8;  Romans  4.  U)l 
The  terms  of  the  covenant  were  these— on  the  one  hand 
Abraham  and  his  seed  were  to  observe  the  right  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  on  the  other,  God  promised.  In  the  event 
of  such  observance,  to  give  them  Canaan  for  a  perpetual 
possession,  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  his  posterity,  and 
that  in  him  and  his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
19,  14.  As  for  Saral  ...  I  will  .  .  .  give  thee  a  son  also 
•f  her— God's  purposes  are  gradually  made  known.  A 
*on  had  been  long  ago  promised  to  Abraham.  Now,  at 
.ength,  for  the  first  time  he  is  Informed  that  it  was  to  be  a 
j>Ud  of  Saral.  IT.  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
lawighe*! — It  was  not  the  sneer  of  unbelief,  but  a  smile  of 
Antlgbv  at  tha  imorobabLltr  of  the  event  (Romans  4  20). 


18.  O  that  Ishmael   might   live  before  thee — rumrv 

solicitude  of  a  parent.  But  God's  thoughts  are  »<*  m 
man's  thoughts.  19,  20.  The  blessings  of  the  covenant 
are  reserved  for  Isaac,  but  common  blessings  were  aoun 
dantly  promised  to  Ishmael;  and  though  the  vlsib> 
Church  did  not  descend  from  bis  family,  yet  personal!} 
he  might,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  did,  enjoy  1U  benefits. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-8.  Ektektainmbnt  of  Andkm.  1.  the  Lot* 
appeared— another  manifestation  of  the  Divine  preae-jco, 
more  familiar  than  any  yet  narrated  ;  and  more  like  thai 
In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  Word  was  made  flesh. 
plains  of  Manure— rather,  terebinth  or  oak  of  Mamre— a 
tall-spreading  tree  or  grove  of  trees,  sat  In  the  tent  doai 
— the  tent  Itself  being  too  close  and  sultry  at  noon,  the 
shaded  open  front  Is  usnally  resorted  to  for  the  air  thai 
may  be  stirring.  2.  lift  np  his  eyea  .  .  .  and,  lo,  three 
men — Travellers  In  that  quarter  start  at  sunrise  and  con- 
tinue till  midday,  when  they  look  out  for  some  resting- 
place,  he  ran  to  meet  them — When  the  visitor  Is  aa 
ordinary  person,  they  merely  rise;  but  If  of  superior  rank, 
the  custom  Is  to  advance  a  little  towards  the  6tranger,  and 
after  a  very  low  bow,  turn  and  lead  him  to  the  tent^-put- 
ting  an  arm  round  his  waist,  or  tapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der as  they  go,  to  assure  him  of  welcome.  3.  My  Lord,  If 
now  I  have  fonnd  favour — The  hospitalities  offered  are 
Just  of  the  kind  that  are  necessary  and  most  grateful,  the 
refreshment  of  water,  for  feet  exposed  to  dust  and  heat  by 
the  sandals  being  still  the  first  observed  amongst  the  pas- 
toral people  of  Hebron.  S.  for  therefore  are  ye  come- 
No  questions  were  asked.  But  Abraham  knew  their  ob- 
ject by  the  course  they  took— approaching  directly  la 
front  of  the  chief  sheick's  tent,  which  is  always  distin- 
guishable from  the  rest,  and  thus  showing  their  wish  M 
be  bis  guests.  0.  Abraham  hastened  .  .  .  onto  Sarah 
.  .  .  make  calces  upon  the  hearth— Bread  Is  baked  daily, 
and  no  more  than  is  required  for  family  use,  and  alway? 
by  the  women,  commonly  the  wife.  It  is  a  short  process. 
Flour  mixed  with  water  Is  made  into  dough,  and  being 
rolled  out  into  cakes,  It  is  placed  on  the  earthen  floor,  pre- 
viously heated  by  a  fire.  The  fire  being  removed,  tbt 
cakes  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and  being  covered  over  with 
hot  embers,  are  soon  baked,  and  eaten  the  moment  they 
are  taken  off.  7.  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
fetched  a  calf— Animal  food  is  never  provided  except  tat 
visitors  of  a  superior  rank,  when  a  kid  or  lamb  Is  killed. 
A  calf  is  still  a  higher  stretch  of  hospitality,  and  it  would 
probably  be  cooked  as  Is  usually  done  when  haste  is  re- 
quired— either  by  roasting  it  whole  or  by  cutting  It  ay 
into  small  pieces,  and  broiling  them  on  skewers  over  the 
fire.  It  is  always  eaten  along  with  boiled  corn  swimming 
in  butter  or  melted  fat,  into  which  every  morsel  of  nieatt 
laid  upon  a  piece  of  bread,  Is  dipped,  before  being  con- 
veyed by  the  fingers  to  the  mouth.  8.  milk— »  bowl  of 
camel's  milk  ends  the  repast,  he  stood  by  them  undo* 
the  tree — The  host  himself,  even  though  he  has  a  number 
of  servants,  deems  it  a  necessary  act  of  politeness  to  ttanm 
while  his  guests  are  at  their  food,  and  Abraham  evidently 
did  this  before  he  was  aware  of  the  real  character  of  Ida 
visitors. 

8-15.  Repkoof  of  Sarah.  An  inquiry  about  his  wife,  at 
surprising  in  strangers— the  subject  of  conversation,  *»Ed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  fondly-cherished  promise  wlthl at 
specified  time,  showed  Abraham  that  he  had  been  T.toi* 
talnlng  more  than  ordinary  travellers  (Hebrews  13.9 
10.  Sarah  heard  It  In  the  tent  door,  'which  was  bo* 
hind  him— The  women's  apartment  la  In  the  back  of  tbt 
tent,  divided  by  a  thin  partition  from  the  men's.  13a. 
Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  herself— long  delay 
seems  to  have  weakened  faith.  Sarah  treated  tbe  an- 
nouncement as  incredible,  and  when  taxed  with  the  at- 
lent  sneer,  she  added  falsehood  to  distrust.  It  was  aa 
aggravated  offence  (Acts  5. 4),  and  nothing  bat  gnu*  cartd 
her  (Romans  9. 18). 

16-22.  Disclosure  or  Sodom's  Doom.    16.  th»  — i  h 
.  .  .  Abraham  want  with  thorn— It  lr  3USVW.wy  mm  I 
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.  Ml  to  escort  his  guests  a  little  way.  17.  the  Lord  said, 
i  !&n.U  K  hide—  tbe  -.hief  stranger— do  other  than  the  Lord 
s  j»clo»ed  to  Abraham  the  awful  doom  about  to  be  inflicted 
in  Sodotn  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  for  their  enormous 
wickedness.  21.  1  will  xo  down  .  .  .  and  see — language 
csed  after  the  manner  of  men.  These  cities  were  to  be 
made  ensamplen  to  all  future  ages  of  God's  severity;  and 
therefore  ample  proof  given  that  the  judgment  was 
aeither  rash  nor  excessive  (Ezekiel  18.23;  Jeremiah  18.7). 
23-33.  Abraham's  Intercession.  23.  Abraham  drew 
Mar,  and  said,  Ac.— The  scene  described  is  full  of  Interest 
and  instruction — showing  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
the  effleacy  of  prayer  and  intercession.  (See  alno  Proverbs 
15."8;  James  5. 16).  Abraham  reasoned  justly  as  to  the  rec- 
titude of  the  Divine  procedure  (Romans  3. 5, 6),  and  many 
guilty  cities  and  nations  have  been  spared  on  account  of 
God's  people  (Matthew  5.  IS;  24.22).  33.  the  Lord  .  .  .  left 
Hinimnnlng  .  .  .  and  Abraham  returned  unto  his 
place — Why  did  Abraham  cease  to  carry  his  intercessions 
farther?  Either  because  he  fondly  thought  that  he  was 
now  sure  of  the  cities  being  preserved  (Luke  IS.  9),  or  be- 
Obuse  the  Lord  restrained  his  mind  from  farther  inter- 
cession (Jeremiah  7.16;  11.14).  But  there  wore  not  ten 
"  righteous  persons."  There  was  only  one,  and  he  might 
without  Injustice  have  perished  in  the  general  overthrow 
(Eccleslastes  8.21  But  a  difference  Is  sometimes  made, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  grace  of  God  was  manifested  !n 
a  signal  manner  for  the  sake  of  Abraham.  What  a  bless- 
ing to  be  connected  with  a  saint  of  God ! 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-38.  Lot's  Entertainment.  1.  there  eame  two 
ar  kgels— most  probably  two  of  those  that  had  been  with 
A  oraham,  commissioned  to  execute  the  Divine  Judgment 
•}  ainst  Sodom.  Lot  sat  In  the  gate  of  Sodom— In  East- 
«■  a  cities  It  Is  the  market,  the  seat  of  Justice,  of  social  in- 
to tfeouree  and  amusement,  especially  a  favourite  louuge  in 
itie  evenings,  the  arched  roof  affording  a  pleasant  shade. 
■&,  tarn  In,  I  pray  you  .  .  .  tarry  all  night— offer  of  the 
iMie  gsnerous  hospitalities  as  described  in  the  preceding 
\bapter,  and  which  are  still  spontaneously  practised  in 
(he  small  towns.  And  they  said,  Nay  >  but  we  -will 
abide  In  the  street  all  night— Where  there  are  no  inns, 
and  no  acquaintance,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  travellers 
to  sleep  in  the  street  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks.  3.  en- 
tered Into  his  honse— On  removing  to  the  plain,  Lot  in- 
tended at  first  to  live  in  his  tent  apart  from  the  people. 
But  he  was  gradually  drawn  in,  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  he 
and  his  family  were  connected  with  the  citizens  by  mar- 
riage ties.  4.  nien  of  Sodom,  compassed  the  house — 
Appalling  proofs  are  here  given  of  their  wickedness.  It 
Is  evident  that  evil  communications  had  corrupted  good 
manners,  otherwise  Lot  would  never  have  acted  as  he 
did.  12,  13.  Hast  thou  here  any  besides!  .  .  .  we  will 
destroy  this  place— Apostolic  authority  has  declared  Lot 
was  "a  righteous  man"  (2  Peter  2.8),  at  bottom  good, 
though  he  contented  himself  with  lamenting  the  sins 
that  he  saw,  instead  of  acting  on  his  own  convictions, 
and  withdrawing  himself  and  family  from  such  a  sink 
of  corruption.  But  favour  was  shown  him:  and  even  his 
bad  relatives  had,  for  his  sake,  an  offer  of  deliverance, 
whion  was  ridiculed  and  spurned  (2  Peter  3.  4).  1&-17. 
The  kindly  interest  the  angels  took  in  the  preservation 
of  Lot  is  beautifully  displayed.  But  he  "  lingered."  Was 
it  from  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  losing  all  his  property, 
the  acquisition  of  many  years?  or  was  it  that  his  benevo- 
lent heart  was  paralyzed  by  thoughts  of  the  awful  crisis? 
Vols  is  the  charitable  way  of  accounting  for  a  delay  that 
must  have  been  fatal  bat  for  the  friendly  violence  and 
urgency  of  the  angel.  18, 19.  Lot  said  .  .  .  Oh  !  not  so, 
say  Lord  ...  I  cannot  escape  to  the  mountain — What 
a  strange  want  of  faith  and  fortitude,  as  if  He  who  had 
festerfered  for  his  rescue  would  not  have  protected  him  in 
iae  mountain  solitude.  21.  See,  I  have  accepted  thee 
.roisosraluLg  this  .  .  .  also — His  request  was  granted  him, 
»faa  prayer  of  faith  availed,  and  to  convince  him,  from 
al*  owu  experience,  that  it  would  have  be*»n  best  and 


safest  at  once  to  follow  implicitly  the  Divine  direction* 
22.  Haste  .  .  .  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing  till  thou  tot 
come  thither— The  ruin  of  Sodom  was  suspend*  d  till  he 
was  secure.  What  care  does  God  take  of  His  people 
(Revelation  7. 3)— what  a  proof  of  the  love  which  God 
bore  to  a  good  though  weak  man !  24-.  Then  the  Lord 
rained  .  .  .  brimstone  and  Are  from  .  .  .  heaven — God, 
in  accomplishing  His  purposes,  acts  immediately  or  me- 
diately through  the  agency  c  f  means ;  and  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  in  the  latter  way  he 
effected  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain — that  it 
was,  in  fact,  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  raining  down 
of  Are  and  brimstone  from  heaven  is  perfectly  accordant 
with  this  idea,  since  those  very  substances  being  raised 
into  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  volcano,  would  fall  in  a 
fiery  shower  on  the  surrounding  region.  This  view  seems 
countenanced  by  Job.  Whether  it  was  miraculously  pro- 
duced, or  the  natural  operation  employed  by  God,  it  is 
not  of  much  consequence  to  determine:  it  was  a  Divine 
Judgment,  foretold  and  designed  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  were  sinners  exceedingly.  26.  Lot  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  But  whether 
it  was  from  irresistible  curiosity  or  perturbation  of  feel- 
ing, or  she  was  about  to  return  to  save  something,  his 
wife  lingered,  and  while  thus  disobeying  the  parting 
counsel,  "to  look  not  back,  nor  stay  in  all  the  plain,"  the 
torrent  of  liquid  lava  enveloped  her,  so  that  she  became 
the  victim  of  her  supine  indolence  or  sinful  rashness. 
27.  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning,  &c— 
Abraham  was  at  this  time  in  Marare,  near  Hebron,  and 
a  traveller  last  year  verified  the  truth  of  this  passage-. 
"From  the  height  which  overlooks  Hebron,  where  the 
patriarch  stood,  the  observer  at  tne  present  day  has  au 
extensive  view  spread  out  before  him  towards  the  Dead 
sea.  A  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from  the  plain  would  be 
visible  to  a  person  at  Hebron  now,  and  could  have  been, 
therefore,  to  Abraham  as  he  looked  toward  Sodom  on  the 
morning  of  its  destruction  by  God."  [Hackktt.]  It  must 
have  been  an  awful  sight,  and  Is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (Deuteronomy  29. 23 ;  Isaiah  13. 19 ;  Jude  7).  "  The 
plain  which  is  now  covered  by  the  Salt  or  Dead  sea  shows 
in  the  great  difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of 
the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake — the  latter 
being  13  feet  and  the  former  13U0— mat  the  soutnern  end 
was  of  recent  formation,  and  submerged  at  the  time  of 
the  fa.ll  of  the  cities."  [Lynch.]  29.  when  God  de- 
stroyed the  cities,  Ac.— This  is  most  welcome  and  in- 
structive after  so  painful  a  narrative.  It  shows  if  God  is 
a  "consuming  Are"  to  the  wicked,  He  la  the  friend  of  the 
righteous.  He  "remembered"  the  intercessions  of  Abra- 
ham, and  what  confidence  should  not  this  give  us  that 
He  will  remember  the  intercessions  of  a  greater  than 
Abraham  in  our  behalf. 

CHAPTES    XX. 

Ver.  1-18.  Abraham's  Denial  of  his  Wife.  l.  Abra- 
ham journeyed  from  thence  .  .  .  and  dwelled  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur— Leaving  the  encampment,  he  mi- 
grated to  the  southern  border  of  Canaan.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gerar  was  a  very  rich  and  well-watered  pas- 
ture land.  2.  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife,  She  Is 
my  sister — Fear  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was, 
tempted  him  to  equivocate.  His  conduct  was  highly 
culpable.  It  was  deceit,  deliberate  and  premeditated- 
there  was  no  sudden  pressure  upon  him— it  was  the  second 
offence  of  the  kind — it  was  a  distrust  of  God  every  way 
surprising,  and  it  was  calculated  to  produce  injurious 
effects  on  the  heathen  around.  Its  mischievous  tendency 
was  not  long  in  being  developed.  Abimelech  (father, 
king)  .  .  .  sent  and  took.  Saran — to  be  on»  of  his  wive*. 
In  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  claimed  by  Eastern  sow 
reigns,  already  explained,  ch.  12. 19.  3.  But  God  cam 
to  Abimelech  In  a  dream — In  early  times  a  dream  wsw 
often  made  the  medium  of  communicating  important 
truths;  and  this  method  was  adopted  for  the  preserve 
tioti  of  Sarah.  9.  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraaua 
and  said  .  .  ,  What   hast  thou   done  1-  In  what  a  htt 
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MUii»i.iE!K  plight  does  the  patriarch  now  appear— he,  a 
*srvaut  of  the  trne  God,  rebuked  by  a  heathen  prlnoe. 
Who  would  not  rather  be  In  the  place  of  Ablmelech  than 
of  the  honoured  but  sadly  offending  patriarch  1  What  a 
itlgnlned  attitude  Is  that  of  the  king— calmly  and  Justly 
reprovlug  the  sin  of  the  prophet,  but  respecting  his  per- 
son, and  heaping  coals  of  Ore  on  his  head  by  the  liberal 
presents  made  to  him.  11.  Abraham  said  ...  I  thought, 
Surely  the  fear  of  God  Is  not  In  this  place — From  the 
horrible  vices  of  Sodom  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  the 
impression,  that  all  other  cities  of  Canaan  were  equally 
corrupt.  There  might  have  been  few  or  none  who  feared 
Ood,  but  what  a  sad  thing  when  men  of  the  world  show 
a  higher  sense  of  honour  and  a  greater  abhorrence  of 
crimes  than  a  trne  worshipper!  IX.  yet  Indeed  she  Is 
my  sWter— See  on  oh.  11.  3.  What  a  poor  defence  Abra- 
ham made.  The  statement  absolved  him  from  the  charge 
"1  direct  and  absolute  falsehood,  but  he  had  told  a  moral 
untruth,  because  there  was  an  Intention  to  deceive  (of. 
ch.  12.  11-18),  "  Honesty  Is  always  the  best  policy."  Abra- 
ham's life  would  have  been  as  well  protected  without  the 
fraud  as  with  it:  and  what  shame  to  himself— what  dis- 
trust to  God— what  dishonour  to  religion  might  have 
been  prevented  I  "Let  us  speak  truth  every  man  to  his 
neighbour." 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-18.    Bibtb  OF  Isaac.    1.  the  Lord  -visited  Sarah 

—The  language  of  the  historian  seems  designedly  chosen 
to  magnify  the  power  of  God  as  wel  as  His  faithfulness 
to  His  promise.  It  was  God's  grace  that  brought  about 
that  event,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  spiritual  children  to 
Abraham,  of  whlob  the  birth  of  this  son  was  typical. 
Calvin.]  3,  4.  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son 
.  Isaac  .  .  .  and  circumcised — God  was  acknowledged 
In  the  name  which,  by  Divine  command,  was  given  for  a 
memorial  (cf.  ch.  17. 19),  and  also  In  the  dedication  of  the 
shild  by  administering  the  seal  of  the  covenant  (cf.  oh.  17. 
■*M2).  8.  the  child  jrrevr,  and  wa»  weaned— children 
are  suckled  longer  in  the  East  than  in  Europe— boys 
usually  for  two  or  three  years.  Abraham  mads  a  great 
feast,  Ac— In  Eastern  countries  this  Is  always  a  season 
of  domestic  festivity,  and  the  newly- weaned  child  Is  for- 
mally brought,  in  presenoe  of  the  assembled  relatives  and 
iriends,  to  partake  of  some  simple  viands.  Isaac,  attired 
in  the  sv-riibollo  robe— the  badge  of  birthright— was  then 
admitted  heir  of  the  tribe.  [Roski*mft-lkb.]  8.  Sarah 
•at*  the  son  of  Hsgsr  .  .  .  mocking — Ishmael  was 
Aware  of  the  great  change  In  hla  prospects,  and  under 
the  Impulse  of  Irritated  or  resentful  feelings.  In  which  he 
was  probably  Joined  ty  his  mother,  treated  the  young 
heir  with  derision  and  probably  some  violence  (Galatlans 
1. 29).  10.  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Cast 
nut  this  bond-woman — Nothing  but  the  expulsion  of 
both  could  now  preserve  harmony  In  the  household. 
Abraham's  perplexity  was  relieved  by  an  announcement 
of  the  Divine  will,  which  in  every  thing,  however  pain- 
ful to  flesh  and  blood,  all  who  fear  God  and  are  walking 
In  his  ways  will,  like  him,  promptly  obey.  This  story,  as 
the  apostle  tells  us,  is  "an  allegory,"  and  the  "persecu- 
tion" by  the  son  of  the  Boyptian  was  the  commencement 
of  the  four  hundred  years'  affliction  of  Abraham's  seed 
by  the  Egyptian*.  13.  In  aU  that  Sarah  hath  said— It 
Is  called  the  Scripture  (Galatlans  4.  30).  13.  also  of  the 
son  of  the  bond-woman  will  I  make  a  nation — Thus 
Providence  overruled  a  family  brawl  to  give  rise  to  two 
great  and  extraordinary  peoples. 

14-21.  EXPTOJBION  OF  IsnMAJCL.  14.  Abraham  rose 
up  early,  Ac.— early,  that  the  wanderers  might  reach  an 
asylum  before  noon.  Bread  Includes  all  aorta  of  victuals— 
bottle,  a  leathern  vessel,  formed  of  the  entire  skin  of  a 
lamb  or  kid  sewed  up,  with  the  legs  for  handles,  usually 
e»rried  over  the  shoulder.  Ishmael  was  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen years,  and  It  Is  quite  customary  for  Arab  chiefs  to 
aw»d  oat  their  sons  at  such  an  age  to  do  for  themselves: 
aften  with  nothing  but  a  few  days'  provisions  in  a  bag. 
wawetercd  tn  the  wilderness  of  Beer-ahelM — In  the 
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southern  border  of  Palestine,  but  out  of  tbt  mmim< 
rectlon,  a  wide-extending  desert,  where  they  dd,m>h 
track.  15.  the  water  was  spent,  Ac— Ishmael  wuak  ex- 
hausted from  fatigue  and  thirst-  bl«  mother  laid  hla  bead 
under  one  of  the  buahen  u,  unei  the  damp,  while  she 
herself,  unable  to  wltnes*  uie  i;*i  nms,  sat  down  at  a  little 
distance  In  hopeless  sorrow,  »9  <>od  opened  her  •yea- 
Had  she  forgotten  the  oroimse  ion  IB.  U)T  Whether  «h* 
looked  to  God  or  not.  He  regarded  her  and  directed  h«r  ic 
a  fountain  close  beside  her,  but  probably  hid  amid  brush- 
wood, by  the  waters  of  which  her  almost  expiring  son  was 
revived.  S4<),  ai.  Ood  was  with  the  lad,  Ac.— Paran,  i. ».., 
Arabia,  where  his  posterity  have  ever  dwelt  (cf.  ch.  Id.  12; 
also  Isaiah  48.  18;  1  Peter  1.  25).  his  mother  took  htm  • 
wife— On  a  father's  death,  the  mother  looks  out  for  a  wife 
for  her  son,  however  young;  ana  as  Ishmael  was  now  vir- 
tually deprived  of  hi*  father,  his  mother  set  about  form- 
ing a  marriage  connection  for  him,  It  would  seem,  amongst 
her  relatives. 

22-84.  OOYKjr ANT.  »a.  Ablmelech  and  Pblehol  -  Here 
a  proof  of  the  promise  (ch.  12.  3)  being  fulfilled,  in  a  natl  v» 
prince  wishing  to  form  a  solemn  league  with  Abraham. 
The  proposal  was  reasonable,  and  agreed  to.  39-81* 
Abraham  reproved  Ablmelech  because  of  a  well- 
Wells  were  of  great  importance  to  a  pastoral  chief,  and  om 
the  suoce&sfnl  operation  of  sinking  a  new  one,  the  owner 
was  solemnly  lnfeoft  in  person.  It,  however,  they  were 
allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  the  restorer  acquired  a  right 
to  them.  In  unoccupied  lands  the  possession  of  wells 
gave  a  right  of  property  In  the  land,  and  dread  of  this  had 
caused  the  offenoe  for  which  Abraham  reproved  Ablme- 
lech. Some  describe  four,  others  Ave  wells  in  Beer-sheba. 
33.  Abraham  planted  a  grove —  Hebrew  of  tamarisks,  in 
which  sacrificial  worehlp  was  offered,  as  in  a  roofless  tem- 
ple. 34.  Abraham  sojourned  In  the  Philistine*'  Land 
—A  picture  of  pastoral  and  an  emblem  of  Christian  Mfe. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

Ver.  1-14.  Offkkinq  Isaac.  1.  Ood  did  tempt  A  bra- 
ham— not  incite  to  sin  (James  1. 13),  but  try,  prove— giv« 
occasion  for  the  development  of  his  faith  (1  Peter  1.  r> 
and  he  amid,  .  .  .  Here  I  am— ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing for  God's  service.  a.  Take  now  thy  son,  Ac.,— Every 
circumstance  mentioned  was  calculated  to  give  a  deeper 
stab  to  the  parental  bosom.  To  lose  his  only  son,  and  by 
an  act  of  his  own  hand,  too!— what  a  host  of  conflicting 
feelings  must  the  order  have  raised  s  but  he  heard  and 
obeyed  without  a  murmur  (Galatlans  1. 16;  Luke  14.  26). 

3.  Abraham  rose  .  .  .  early,  Ac— That  there  might  be 
no  appearance  of  delay  or  reluctance  on  his  part,  he  made 
every  preparation  for  the  sacrifice  before  setting  out— the 
materials,  the  knife,  the  servant*  to  convey  them— from 
Beer-eheba  to  Moriah,  being  a  Journey  of  two  days;  he 
had  the  painful  secret  pent  up  In  his  bosom  all  that  time; 
and  as  so  distant  a  place  must  have  been  chosen  for  some 
important  reason,  it  Is  generally  thought  that  "the  place 
of  which  God  had  told  him  "  was  one  of  the  hills  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  which  the  Great  Sacrifice  was  afterwards  offered 

4.  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  Ac., 
Leaving  the  servants  at  the  foot,  the  father  and  son  as- 
cended the  hill— the  one  bearing  the  knife ;  the  other,  the 
wood  for  consuming  the  sacrifice.    But  there  was  no  vie 
tlm ;  and  to  the  question  so  naturally  put  by  Isaac,  Abra- 
ham contented  himself  by  replying,  "  My  son,  God  wlL 
provide  himself  a  Lamb  for  a  burnt-offering."     It  ha# 
been  supposed,   that  the  design   of  this  extraordinary 
transaction  was  to  show  him,  by  action  instead  of  words, 
the  way  in  which  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  he 
blessed ;  and  that  In  his  answer  to  Isaac,  he  anticipated 
some  substitution.    It  is  more  likely  that  his  words  •■■ 
spoken  evasively  to  hie  son— in  ignorance  of  the  ls»u*~ 
yet  in  unbounded  confidence  that  that  son,  though  ztnt-r, 
floed,  would,  in  some  miraculous  way,  l>e  restored  ;.'.{«- 
brttti  11.  19).    9.  Abraham  built  an  altar,  Ac— Had 
the  patriarch  been  sustained  by  the  full  conadoci 
acting  In  obedience  to  God's  will,  the  *fTbr'   in'-«-t   |  , .-■, 
beon  too  great  for  human  endurance     and  had  iv*  !•».«. 
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-*»od  sipward«  of  twenty  years  of  age  displayed  equal 
aWUs  in  submitting— this  great  trial  could  not  have  gone 
through.  11,  13.  the  angel  .  .  .  called,  Ac— The  sacrifice 
wiwK  virtually  offered— the  Intention,  the  purpose  to  do  it, 
twiKQovD  in  all  sincerity  and  fulness.    The  Omniscient 

■  .  hh  likewise  declared  His  acceptance  in  the  highest 
te-u-.s  of  approval;  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  actu- 
ally ma.de (Hebrews  11. 17;  James  2.  21).  13-19.  Abraham 
l!  ft  Ml  up  bis  tyca  .  .  .  and  behold  ...  a  rant,  Ac. — No 
sce-t.v:c<i  was  more  admirably  calculated  to  give  the  patri- 
arch a  distinct  idea  of  the  purpose  of  grace,  than  this 
•osnlc  representation :  and  hence  our  Lord's  allusion  to 
it  (J'>hu  8.  a*). 

.    CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Ver.  1,  2.    Age  amd  Death  of  Sarah,    1.  Sarah  was 

■  n  hundred  and  sevsu  and  rwtuty  years  old,  Ac.    The 

Mily  woman  In  Scripture  whose  age,  death,  and  burial 
art  mentioned,  probably  to  do  honour  to  the  venerable 
toother  of  the  Hebrew  people,  3.  Abraham  eamt  to 
mourn  for  Sarah,  Ac— He  came  from  his  own  tent  to 
lake  uis  station  at  the  door  of  Sarah's.  The  "  mourning  " 
describes  his  conformity  to  the  customary  usage  of  sitting 
on  the  ground  for  a  time;  while  the  "weeping"  Indicates 
the  natural  outburst  of  his  sorrow. 

3-ifl).  PUKCHASB  or  A  Btjktino-Plack.  3.  Abraham 
stood  up,  Ac. — Eastern  people  are  always  provided  with 
family  burylng-places;  but  Abraham's  life  of  faith — his 
pilgrim  state — bad  prevented  him  acquiring  even  so  small 
a  possession  (Acts  7.  S).  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Heth — 
he  bespoke  their  kind  offices  to  aid  him  In  obtaining  pos- 
session of  a  cave  that  belonged  to  Kphron— a  wealthy 
neighbour.  9.  Maehpelah — the  double  cave.  10.  Ephron 
dwelt — Hi.,  was  "sitting"  among  the  children  of  Heth  in 
the  gate  of  the  city  where  all  business  was  transacted.  But, 
though  a  chief  man  among  them,  he  was  probably  un- 
known to  Abraham.  11-15.  Kphron  answered,  Nay, 
say  Lord,  Ac— Here  Is  a  great  show  of  generosity— but  It 
was  only  a  show ;  for  while  Abraham  wanted  only  the  cave 
—he  Joins  "the  field  and  the  cave ; "  and  though  he  offered 
tfcem  both  as  free  gifts — he,  of  course,  expected  some  costly 
presents  In  return— with  which,  he  would  not  have  been 
wusliy  satisfied.  The  patriarch,  knowing  this,  wished  to 
make  a  purchase,  and  asked  the  terms.  15.  the  land  Is 
worth  four  hundred  shekels,  Ac. — as  If  Ephron  had 
•aid,  Since  you  wish  to  know  the  value  of  the  property,  It 
Is  so  and  so ;  but  that  Is  a  trifle,  which  you  may  pay  or  not 
as  It  suits  you.  They  spoke  in  the  common  forms  of  Arab 
civility,  and  this  Indifference  was  mere  affectation.  16. 
Abraham  weighed  .  .  .  the  silver— The  money,  amount- 
ing to  £50,  was  paid  in  presence  of  the  assembled  wit- 
nesses; and  It  was  weighed.  The  practice  of  weighing 
money,  which  is  often  in  lumps  or  rings,  stamped  each 
with  their  weight,  Is  still  common  In  many  parts  of  the 
(Cast;  and  every  merchant  at  the  gates  or  the  bazar  has 
his  scales  at  his  girdle.  19.  Abraham  burled  Sarah— 
Thus  he  got  possession  of  Machpelah,  and  deposited  the 
remain*  of  his  lamented  partner  In  a  family  vault  which 
was  the  only  spot  of  ground  he  owned. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  l-».  A  Mabbiage  Commission.  1.  And  Abra- 
ham was  old  .  .  .  take  a  wife— His  anxiety  to  see  his 
•on  married  was  natural  to  his  position  as  a  pastoral 
•hlef  Interested  in  preserving  the  honour  of  his  tribe,  and 
still  more  as  a  patriarch  who  had  regard  to  the  Divine 
promise  of  a  numerous  posterity.  3.  thou  shalt  not  take 
a  wise,  Ac— Among  the  pastoral  tribes  to-e  matrimonial 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  parents,  and  a  youth  must 
ifcAiry,  not  among  strangers,  but  in  his  own  tribe— custom 
giving  aim  a  claim,  which  Is  seldom  or  never  resisted,  to 
toe  hand  of  his  first  cousin.  But  Abraham  had  a  far 
klgfcer  motive—*  fear  lest  If  his  son  married  Into  a  Ca- 
B**nl«f.h  family  he  might  be  gradually  led  away  from  the 
IrooGot.  said  unto  h  la  eldest  servant— Abraham  being 
ico  old,  »k.d  as  the  heir  of  the  promise  not  being  at  liberty 
vt  tank*  *v*w  a  temporary  vls'.t  to  his  native  land. 


obliged  to  intrust  this  delicate  mission  to  Kllezer,  whom 
although  putting  entire  confidence  in  him.  he  on  this  oc- 
casion bound  by  a  solemn  oath.    A  pastoral  chief  in  tb« 
present  day  would  take  the  same  plan  If  he  could  not  g 
himself. 

10-67.  Ths  Joetrnbt.  10.  the  servant  took  ton  cant 
els,  Ac— So  great  an  equipage  was  to  give  the  embassj 
an  appearance  worthy  of  the  rank  and  wealtb  of  Abra 
ham;  to  carry  provisions;  to  bear  the  marriage  presents 
which  as  usual  would  be  distributed  over  several  beasts , 
besides  one  or  two  spare  camels  In  case  of  emergency,  wemi 
to  Mesopotamia,  Ac. — A  stranger  in  those  regions,  who 
wishes  to  obtain  Information,  stations  himself  at  one  of 
the  wells  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  and  he  is  sure 
to  learn  all  the  news  of  the  place  from  the  women  who 
frequent  them  every  morning  and  evening.  Eliezer  fol- 
lowed this  course,  and  letting  his  camels  rest,  he  waited 
till  the  evening  time  of  water-drawing.  12.  And  he  »a£d 
O  Lord  God  of  my  master — The  servant  appears  wort)-.; 
of  the  master  he  served.  He  resolves  to  follow  the  lending 
of  Providence ;  and  while  he  shows  good  sense  lu  the  tokens 
he  fixes  upon  of  ascertaining  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  future  bride,  never  doubts  but  that  in  such  a  case  God 
Will  direct  him.  15-31.  before  he  had  done  speaking  .  ,  . 
behold,  Rebekah  came  out — as  he  anticipated,  a  young 
woman  unveiled,  as  in  pastoral  regions,  appeared  with 
her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder.  Her  comely  appearance,  her 
affable  manners,  her  obliging  courtesy  in  going  down  the 
steps  to  fetch  water  not  only  to  him,  but  to  pour  it  into 
the  trough  for  his  camels,  afforded  him  the  most  agreeable 
surprise.  She  was  the  very  person  his  Imagination  had 
pictured,  and  he  proceeded  to  reward  her  civility,  33. 
the  man  took  a  golden  earring,  Ac. — The  ring  was  not 
for  the  ear,  but  the  nose;  and  the  armlets,  such  as 
young  women  in  Syria  and  Arabia  still  appear  dally  at 
wells  decked  in.  They  are  worn  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist,  commonly  made  of  silver,  copper,  brass,  or  horn. 
93-37.  And  said,  Whose  daughter  art  thou  1— After 
telling  her  name  and  family,  the  kind-hearted  damsel 
hastened  home  to  give  notice  of  a  stranger's  arrival.  38. 
and  told  them  of  her  mother's  house  these  things — tl* 
female  apartments.  This  family  were  In  an  advanced  stage 
of  pastoral  life,  dwelling  in  a  settled  place  and  a  fixed 
habitation.  39-31.  ftcbekah  had  a  brother  .  .  .  Laban 
ran  out— From  what  we  know  of  his  character,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sight  of  the  dazzling  presents 
increased  both  his  haste  and  his  invitation.  33-49.  the 
man  came  into  the  house,  Ac — What  a  beautiful  picture 
of  piety,  fidelity,  and  disinterestedness  In  a  servant !  He 
declined  all  attention  to  his  own  comforts  till  be  had  told 
his  name  and  his  errand,  50.  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel 
answered — The  brothers  conduct  all  the  marriage  nego- 
tiations, their  father  being  probably  dead,  and  without 
consulting  their  sister.  Their  language  seems  to  indicate 
they  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  53.  And  the 
servant  brought  forth  jewels  of  stiver,  and  .  .  .  gold 
— These  are  the  usual  articles  with  money,  that  form  a 
woman's  dowry  among  the  pastoral  tribes.  Rebekah  was 
betrothed,  and  accompanied  the  servant  to  Canaan,  6*. 
she  lighted  off  the  camel— If  Isaac  was  walking  it  would 
have  been  most  unmannerly  for  her  to  have  continued 
seated;  an  Inferior,  if  riding,  always  alights  in  presence 
of  a  person  of  rank,  no  exception  being  made  for  women. 
65.  she  took  a  veil,  and  covered  herself— The  veil  is  an 
essential  part  of  female  dress.  In  country  places  it  If 
often  thrown  aside,  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  It 
Is  drawn  over  the  face,  s»  as  to  conceal  all  but  the  eyes. 
In  a  bride  it  was  a  token  of  her  reverence  and  subjection 
to  her  husband.  67.  And  loaae  brought  her  Into  his 
mother's  .  .  .  tent— thus  establishing  her  at  onee  In  the 
rights  and  honours  of  a  wife  before  he  had  seen  her  fea- 
tures. Disappointments  often  take  place,  but  when  Lmum 
saw  his  wife  "  he  loved  her." 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-&,   Sows  or  Abraham.    1.  Abraham  took  a  win 
—rather,  had  token;  for  Keturah  Is  called  Abraham's  <•»»" 
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whine,  or  secondary  wife  (1  Chronicles  1.  82);  and  as,  from 
aer  bearing  six  sons  to  him.  It  Is  Improbable  that  he  mar- 
ried after  Sarah's  death  ;  and  also  as  he  sent  them  all  out 
to  seek  their  own  Independence,  during  his  life-time,  It  Is 
<dear  that  this  marriage  Is  related  here  out  of  Its  chrono- 
logical order,  merely  to  form  a  proper  winding  up  of  the 
patriarch's  history.  5,  8.  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had 
nnto  Isaac  .  .  .  uato  the  mdj  of  the  concubines  .  .  . 
Abraham  gave  gift*—  While  the  chief  part  of  the  Inheri- 
tance went  to  Isaac— the  other  sons  Ishmael  Included,  mi- 
grated to  "  the  East  oountry,"  i.  «.,  Arabia— received  each 
a  portion  of  the  patrimony,  perhaps  in  cattle  and  other 
things;  and  this  settlement  of  Abraham's  must  have 
given  satisfaction,  since  it  Is  still  the  rule  followed  among 
Jie  pastoral  tribes. 

7-LL  DKATH  OF  ABRAHAM.  7.  theae  are  the  days  of . .  . 
Abraham— His  death  Is  here  related,  though  he  lived  till 
Jacob  and  Esau  were  fifteen  years,  Just  one  hundred  years 
after  coining  to  Canaan,  "  the  father  of  the  faithful,"  "  the 
friend  of  God,"  died;  and  even  in  his  death,  the  promises 
were  fulfilled  (cf.  ch.  15. 16).  We  might  have  wished  some 
memorials  of  his  deathbed  experience;  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  withheld  them— nor  was  It  necessary;  for  (see 
Matthew  7. 16)  from  earth  he  passed  into  heaven  (Luke 
16.  22).  Though  dead  he  yet  liveth  (Matthew  22. 32).  9, 10. 
hta  son*  .  .  .  burled  him — Death  often  puts  an  end  to 
strife  — reconciles  those  who  have  been  alienated;  and 
brings  rival  relations,  as  In  this  Instance,  to  mingle  tears 
over  a  father's  grave. 

12-18.  Drsoenoants  of  Ishmael.  Before  passing  to 
the  line  of  the  promised  seed,  the  historian  gives  a  brief 
notice  of  Ishmael,  to  show  that  the  promises  respecting 
that  son  of  Abraham  were  fulfilled— first.  In  the  great- 
ness of  his  posterity  (cf.  ch.  17. 20);  and,  secondly,  In  their 
Independence.  18.  he  died— rather,  "  it  (their  lot)  fell  In 
the  presence  of  his  brethren"  (cf.  ch.  16. 12). 

19-35.  History  OF  ISAAC.  19.  these  are  the  genera- 
tions— account  of  the  leading  events  in  his  life.  21.  Isaac 
entreated  the  I>ord  for  hb  wife — Though  tried  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  to  his  father,  he  did  not  follow  the  same  crooked 
policy.  Twenty  years  he  continued  unblessed  with  off- 
spring, whose  seed  was  to  be  "as  the  stars."  But  in  an- 
swer to  their  mutual  prayers  (1  Peter  S.  7)  Rebekah  was 
ill  vlnely  Informed,  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  twins, 
who  should  be  the  progenitors  of  two  independent  na- 
tions; that  the  descendants  of  the  younger  should  act  the 
more  powerful  and  subdue  those  of  the  other  (Romans 
».12;  2  Chronicles  2L8).  27.  the  boys  grew- from  the 
flret  opposite  to  each  other  in  character,  manners,  and 
habits.  28.  The  parents  were  divided  In  their  affection; 
and  while  the  grounds,  at  least  of  the  father's  partiality, 
were  weak— the  distinction  made  between  the  children 
I'd,  as  such  conduct  always  does,  to  unhappy  conse- 
quences. 29.  Jacob  sod  pottage — made  of  lentiles  or 
small  beans,  which  are  common  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  It 
Is  probable  that  it  was  made  of  Egyptian  beans,  which 
Jacob  had  procured  as  a  dainty;  for  Esan  was  a  stranger 
to  it.  It  Is  very  palatable;  and  to  the  weary  hunter,  faint 
with  hunger,  its  odour  must  have  been  Irresistibly  tempt- 
ing. 31.  Jacob  said.  Sell  me  .  .  .  thy  birthright — t.  «., 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  first-born— which  were 
very  important— the  chief  being  that  they  were  the  family 
priests  (Exodus  4.  22) ;  and  had  a  double  portion  of  the  In- 
heritance (Deuteronomy  21. 17).  82.  Kaan  said  ...  I  ana 
at  the  point  to  die — i.  e.,  I  am  running  dally  risk  of  my 
life;  and  of  what  use  will  the  birthright  be  to  me:  so  be 
despised  or  cared  little  about  It,  In  comparison  of  gratify- 
ing his  appetite — he  threw  away  his  religious  privileges 
for  a  trifle;  and  thence  he  is  styled  —"a  profane  person" 
(Hebrews  12. 18;  also  Job  31.7.  16;  6. 18;  Phlllpplans  3. 19). 
"There  was  never  any  meat,  except  the  forbidden  fruit, 
so  dear  bought,  as  this  broth  of  Jacob."  [Bishop  Hall.] 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Via,  1-35.  Sojourn  rw  Gerar.  l.  And  there  wu  a 
e&naine    In    the  land  .  .  .  And   Isaac  went  unto  .   .  . 

•aerar— The  pressure  of  famine  in   Carman  forced  Isaac 


with  his  faml.y  and  flocks  to  migrate  Into  the  land  ol  the 
Philistines,  where  he  was  exposed  to  personal  danger,  na 
his  father  had  been  on  account  of  his  wife's  beauty;  but 
r* rough  the  seasonable  Interposition  of  Providence  he 
was  preserved  (Psalm  105. 14,  15).  12.  Then  Isaac  sowed 
In  that  land  —  During  his  sojourn  In  that  district  he 
farmed  a  piece  of  land,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  o» 
his  skill  and  Industry,  was  very  productive  (Isaiah  Sfi.  IX 
Psalm  37. 19),  and  by  his  plentiful  returns  he  increased  t>. 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  Influence,  that  the  Philistine*-. 
afraid  or  envious  of  his  prosperity,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  place  (Proverbs  27.4;  Ecclesiastes  4.4).  This  may  re- 
ceive Illustration  from  the  fact  that  many  Syrian  shep- 
herds at  this  day  settle  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  place,  rent 
some  ground,  In  the  produce  of  which  they  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  market,  till  the  people,  through  Jealousy  of 
their  growing  substance  refuse  to  renew  their  lease,  and 
compel  them  to  remove  elsewhere.  13.  all  the  -wells 
which  his  father's  servant*  bail  digged  .  .  .  the  Phil- 
Istines  had  stopped,  <fco — The  same  bane  stratagem  for 
annoying  those  against  whom  they  have  taken  an  um- 
brage Is  practised  still  by  choking  the  wells  with  sand  m 
stones,  or  defiling  them  with  putrid  carcases.  17.  valley 
of  Oerar— torrent-bed  or  wady,  a  vast  undulating  plaint, 
unoccupied  and  affording  good  pasture.  18-22.  Isaac 
digged  again  the  wells  of  water — The  naming  of  wells 
by  Abraham,  and  the  hereditary  right  of  his  family  to  the 
property — the  change  of  the  names  by  the  Philistines  te 
obliterate  the  traces  of  their  origin — the  restoration  of  the 
names  by  Isaac,  and  the  contests  between  the  respective 
shepherds  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  water,  are 
circumstances  that  occur  amongst  the  natives  in  those 
regions  as  frequently  in  the  present  day  as  In  the  time  ol 
Isaac.  28-33.  Then  Abimelech  went  to  hiin — As  there 
was  a  lapse  of  ninety  years  between  the  visit  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac,  the  Abimelech  and  Phlchol  spoken  of  mus- 
have  been  different  persons'  official  titles.  Here  Is 
another  proof  of  the  promise  (ch.  12. 2)  being  fulfilled,  la 
an  overture  of  peace  being  made  to  him  by  the  king  of 
Gerar.  By  whatever  motive  the  proposal  was  dlctatod- 
whether  fear  of  his  growing  power,  or  regret  for  the  bo*. 
usage  they  had  given  him,  the  king  and  two  of  his  ooor- 
tlers  paid  a  visit  to  the  tent  of  Isaac  (Proverbs  16. 7).  Hi* 
timid  and  passive  temper  had  submitted  to  the  annoy- 
ances of  his  rude  neighbours — but  now  that  they  wish  to 
renew  the  covenant,  he  evinces  deep  feeling  at  their  con 
duct,  and  astonishment  at  their  assurance,  or  artifice,  in 
coming  near  him.  Being,  however,  of  a  pacific  disposi- 
tion, he  forgave  their  offence,  accepted  their  proposals, 
and  treated  them  to  the  banquet  by  which  the  ratification 
of  a  covenant  was  usually  crowned.  34.  Esau  .  .  .  took 
to  wife— If  the  pious  feelings  of  Abraham  recoiled  from 
the  Idea  of  Isaac  forming  a  matrimonial  connection  with 
a  Canaanitish  woman,  that  devout  patriarch  himself 
would  be  equally  opposed  to  such  a  union  on  the  part  of 
his  children ;  and  we  may  easily  Imagine  how  much  his 
pious  heart  was  wounded,  and  the  family  peace  destroyed, 
when  his  favourite  but  wayward  son  brought  no  less  than 
two  idolatrous  wives  among  them— an  additional  proof 
that  Esau  neither  desired  the  blessing  nor  dreaded  ths 
curse  of  God.  These  wives  never  gained  the  affections  of 
his  parents,  and  this  estrangement  was  overruled  by  God 
for  keeping  the  chosen  family  aloof  from  the  dangers  of 
heathen  Influence. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Ver.  1-27.  Inttrmity  of  Isaac.  1.  when  Isaac  was 
old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim — He  was  in  his  137th  year; 
and  apprehending  death  to  be  near,  he  prepared  to  make 
his  last  will— an  act  of  the  gravest  importance,  especially 
as  It  Included  the  conveyance  through  a  prophetic  spirit 
of  the  patriarchal  blessing.  4.  make  .  .  .  savoury  meal 
—perhaps  to  revive  and  strengthen  him  for  the  duty  ;  oi 
rather  "as  eating  and  drinking"  were  used  on  all  religions 
occasions,  he  could  not  convey  the  right,  till  he  had  eaten 
of  the  meat  provided  for  the  purpose  by  him  who  was  tc 
receive  the  blessing  fAhAsl  Ct.areeI  (ct.  en.  18.7).    tha« 
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my  now!  anny  totem  the* — It  1b  difficult  to  Imagine  him 
Urriorant  of  the  Divine  purpose  (cf.  CD.  IB.  2S).  But  natural 
Affection,  prevail!  u«  through  age  and  Infirmity,  prompted 
him  to  entail  the  honours  and  powers  of  the  birthright  on 
bla  eldest  son;  and,  perhaps,  he  was  not  aware  of  what 
Kshu  had  done  (ch.  25.34).  5-10.  Rcbekah  spake  unto 
Jacob— she  prized  the  blessing  as  invaluable — she  knew 
that  God  Intended  It  for  the  younger  son:  and  In  her  anx- 
iety to  secure  Its  being  conferred  on  the  right  object — on 
one  who  cared  for  religion — she  acted  In  the  sincerity  of 
faith;  but  In  crooked  policy — with  unenlightened  zeal; 
Mi  the  false  principle  that  the  end  would  sanctify  the 
means.  11.  Jacob  said,  Esau  my  brother  Is  an  hairy 
■uui — It  is  remarkable  that,  his  scruples  were  fonnded  not 
on  the  evil  of  the  act;  but  the  risk  and  consequences  of 
deception.  13-17.  and  his  mother  said,  Upon  me  be 
thy  enrse— His  conscience  being  soothed  by  his  mother — 
preparations  were  hastily  made  for  carrying  out  the  de- 
vi.ie;  consisting,  first,  of  a  kid's  flesh,  which,  made  into  a 
ragout,  spiced  with  salt,  onions,  garlic,  and  lemon-Juice, 
might  easily  be  passed  off  on  a  blind  old  man,  with 
blunted  senses,  as  game;  secondly,  of  pieces  of  goat's  skin 
bound  on  his  hands  and  neck.  Its  soft,  silken  hair  resem- 
bling that  on  the  cheek  of  a  young  man;  thirdly,  of  the 
long  whit*  robe— the  vestment  of  the  first-born,  which, 
transmitted  from  father  to  sou,  and  kept  in  a  chest  among 
fragrant  hertwt  and  perfumed  flowers,  used  much  in  the 
East  to  keep  away  moths — his  mother  provided  lor  him. 
l»-»7.  he  came  unto  his  rather — The  scheme  planned  by 
the  mother  was  to  be  executed  by  the  son  In  the  father's 
bed-chamber;  and  It  Is  painful  to  think  of  the  deliberate 
falsehoods,  as  well  as  daring  profanity,  he  resorted  to. 
The  disguise,  though  wanting  in  one  thing,  which  bad 
■early  upset  the  whole  plot,  succeeded  In  misleading 
Isaac;  and  while  giving  his  paternal  embrace,  the  old 
man  was  roused  Into  a  state  of  high  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. 547.  the  smell  of  my  son  Is  us  of  a  Held— The  fir- 
<*Hoatic  odours  of  the  Syrian  fields  and  meadows,  often 
Impart  a  strong  fragrance  to  the  person  and  clothes,  as 
bas  been  noticed  by  many  travellers. 

28-46.  THK  BlksSING.  God  give  thee  of  the  tlevr  of 
heaven— To  an  Oriental  mind,  this  phraseology  implied 
the  highest  flow  of  prosperity.  The  copious  fall  of  dew  Is 
Indispensable  to  the  frultfulness  of  lands,  which  would  be 
otherwise  arid  and  sterile  through  the  violent  heat;  and 
It  abounds  most  in  hilly  regions — such  as  Canaan— hence 
called  the  fat  land  (Nehemlah  9.  25,  85).  plenty  of  corn 
and  wine—  Palestine  was  famous  for  vineyards,  and  It 
produced  varietes  of  corn,  viz.,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye.  I^et  people  serve  thee— fulfilled  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  hostile  tribes  that  opposed  the  Israelites  In  the 
wilderness;  and  In  the  pre-eminence  and  power  they 
attained  after  their  national  establishment  in  the  prom- 
ised land.  This  blessing  was  not  realized  to  Jacob,  but  to 
his  descendants;  and  the  temporal  blessings  promised, 
were  but  a  shadow  of  those  spiritual  ones,  which  formed 
the  grand  distinction  of  Jacob's  posterin  .  30-35.  Esau 
dime  In  from  his  hunting — scarcely  had  the  former 
scene  been  concluded,  when  the  fraud  was  discovered. 
The  emotions  of  Isaac,  as  well  as  Esau,  may  easily  be  Im- 
agined—the astonishment,  alarm,  and  sorrow  of  the  one 
—the  disappointment  and  Indignation  of  the  other.  But 
a  moment's  reflection  convinced  the  aged  patriarch  that 
the  transfer  of  the  blessing  was  "of  the  Lord,"  and  now 
irrevocable.  The  Importunities  of  Esau,  however,  over- 
powered him;  and  as  the  prophetic  afflatus  was  upon  the 
balrlurch,  he  added  what  was  proDably  as  pleasing  to  a 
bad  ol  Esau's  character,  as  the  other  would  have  been. 
JVi.+O.  Behold  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the 
narth  —  The  first  part  Is  a  promise  of  temporal  prosperity, 
made  In  the  same  terms  as  Jacob's— f.ie  second  refers  to 
the  roving  life  of  hunting  freebooters,  which  he  and  his 
dsHoendants  should  lead.  Though  Esau  was  not.  person- 
ally subject  to  his  brother,  his  posterity  were  tributary  to 
the  Israelites,  till  the  reign  of  Joram— when  they  revolted, 
«nad  established  a  king  of  their  own  (2  Kings  8. 30;  2  Chron. 
la.  8-10).  41.  Esau  haled  Jacob— It  Is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
b»» — that  Esau  invented  the  conduct  of  Jacob,  and 


vowed  revenge.     The  days  of  mourning  for  mr  fath«c 

are  at  hand— a  common  Oriental  phnise  for  the  death  af 
a  parent.  4i4-45.  these  words  •><  E»an  were  told  lift- 
bfkah — Poor  woman!  she  now  early  begins  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruits  of  her  fraudulent  device;  she  Is  obliged  to 
part  with  her  son,  for  whom  she  planned  it,  never,  prob- 
ably, seeing  him  again ;  and  he  felt  tho  retributive  Justine 
of  heaven  fall  upon  him  heavily  in  hit  own  future  family. 

45.  Why  should  I  be  deprived  of  yon  both — This  refers 
to  the  law  of  Goellsm,  by  which  the  nearest  of  kin  would 
be  obliged  to  avenge  the  death  of  Jawb  upon  his  brother. 

46.  Itcbelcab  said  to  Isaac — Another  pretext  her  cun- 
ning had  to  devise  to  obtain  her  hasband's  consent  to 
Jacob's  Journey  to  Mesopotamia;  and  she  succeeded  by 
touching  the  aged  patriarch  in  a  tender  point,  afflicting 
to  his  pious  heart — the  proper  marriage  of  their  youngest 
son. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-19.  Jacob's  Dkpakturk.  1.  Isaac  called  Jaeo* 
and  blessed  him — He  entered  fully  into  Rebekah's  feol- 
lngs — and  the  burden  of  his  parting  counsel  to  his  son 
was,  to  avoid  a  marriage  alliance  with  any  but  the  Meso- 
potamtan  branch  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time  be 
gave  him  a  solemn  blessing — pronounced  before  unwit- 
tingly, now  designedly,  and  with  a  cordial  spirit.  It  la 
more  explicitly  and  fully  given,  and  Jacob  was  thus 
acknowledged  "the  heir  of  the  promise."  6-9.  -when 
Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob — desirous  to 
humour  his  parent*,  and  If  possible  get  the  last  will 
revoked,  he  became  wise  when  too  late  (see  Matthew  2ft. 
10),  and  hoped  by  gratifying  his  parents  in  one  thing  to 
atone  for  all  his  former  delinquencies.  But  he  only  made 
bad  worse,  and  though  he  did  not  marry  a  "  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Canaan,"  he  married  Into  a  family  which 
God  had  rejected — it  showed  a  partial  reformation,  but  no 
repentance,  for  he  gave  no  proofs  of  abating  his  vindictive 
purposes  against  his  brother,  nor  cherishing  that  pious 
spirit  that  would  have  gratified  his  father  -he  was  like 
Mlcah  (see  Judges  17.  13).  lO.  Jacob  went  out,  <fcc. — His 
departure  from  his  father's  house  was  an  Ignominious 
flight;  and  for  fear  of  being  pursued  or  waylaid  by  hi* 
vindictive  brother,  he  did  not  take  the  common  road,  bul 
went  by  lonely  and  unfrequented  paths,  which  increased 
the  length  and  dangers  of  the  Journey.  11.  lie  lighted 
upon  a  certain  place — By  a  forced  march  he  had  reached 
Beth-el,  about  forty-eight  miles  from  Beer-sheha,  and  had 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  field,  he  took  of  the 
stones,  <fcc. — "The  nature  of  the  soil  Is  an  existing  com- 
ment on  the  record  of  the  stony  territory  where  Jacob 
lay."  [CXABBTK'S  TKAVKLS.]  13.  he  dreamed  .  .  .  and 
behold  a  ladder — Borne  writers  are  of  opinion  that  tt 
was  not  a  literal  ladder  that  is  meant,  as  it  is  Impossible 
to  conceive  any  Imagery  stranger  and  more  unnatural 
than  that  of  a  ladder,  whose  base  was  on  earth,  while  Its 
top  reached  heaven,  without  having  any  thing  on  which 
to  rest  Its  upper  extremity.  They  suppose  that  the  little 
heap  of  stones,  on  which  his  head  reclined  for  a  pillow 
being  the  miniature  model  of  the  object  that  appeared  to 
his  Imagination,  the  latter  was  a  gigantic  mountain  pile, 
whose  sides,  indented  in  the  rock,  gave  It  the  appearanc* 
of  a  scaling  ladder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  uw 
of  the  original  term  was  common  among  the  early  He- 
brews; as  Josephus,  describing  the  town  of  PtolemaU 
(Acre),  says  it  was  bounded  by  a  mountain,  which,  from 
Its  projecting  sides,  was  called  "the  ladder;"  and  the 
stairs  that  led  down  to  the  city  are,  In  the  original,  termed 
a  ladder  (Nehemlah  3.)  though  they  were  only  a  flight  ot 
steps  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock.  But  whether  the  Imago 
presented  to  the  mental  eye  of  Jacob  were  a  common  lad- 
der, or  such  a  mountain  pile  as  has  been  described,  Um 
design  of  this  vision  was  to  afford  comfort,  encourage 
ment,  and  confidence  to  the  lonely  fugitive,  both  In  hie 
present  circumstances  and  as  to  his  future  prospects.  Hi* 
thoughts  during  the  day  must  have  been  painful— he 
would  be  his  own  se?f-aceuser  that  he  had  brought  exll* 
and  privation  upon  himself— and  above  all,  that  though 
he  had  obtained   the  forgiveness  of  his   father    he  hnf 
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>i:ncn  reason  to  fear  .eat  God  might  have  forsaken  him. 
Solitude  affords  time  for  reflection;  and  it  was  now  that 
Gkxl  began  to  bring  Jacob  under  a  course  of  religious  In- 
struction and  training.  To  dispel  his  fears  and  allay  the 
Inward  tumult  of  his  mind,  nothing  was  better  fitted  than 
the  vision  of  the  gigantic  ladder,  which  reached  from 
himself  to  heaven,  and  on  which  the  angels  were  contin- 
ually ascending  and  descending  from  God  himself  on 
theli  benevolent  errands  (John  1.61).  13.  The  Lord  stood 
above  it,  and  said — That  Jacob  might  be  at  no  loss  to 
know  the  purport  of  the  vision,  he  heard  the  Divine 
voice  ;  and  the  announcement  of  His  name,  together  with 
a  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  an  assurance  of  personal 
protection,  produced  at  once  the  most  solemnising  and 
Inspiriting  effect  on  his  mind.  1A.  Jacob  awaked  oat 
otf  bis  sleep— His  language  and  his  conduct  were  alike 
that  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  pervaded  by  sentiments 
of  solemn  awe,  of  fervent  piety,  and  lively  gratitude 
(Jeremiah  81.  M).  18,  19.  Jacob  set  op  a  stone,  Ac— The 
jaere  setting  up  of  the  stone  might  have  been  as  a  future 
memorial  to  mark  the  spot;  and  this  practice  is  still  com- 
mon in  the  East,  in  memory  of  a  religious  vow  or  engage- 
ment. But  the  pouring  oil  upon  It  was  a  consecration. 
Accordingly  he  gave  It  a  new  name,  Beth-el,  "  the  house 
af  Gcd"(Hosea  12.4);  and  It  will  uot  appear  a  thing  forced 
or  unnatural  to  call  a  stone  a  house,  when  one  considers 
the  oommon  practice  In  warm  countries  of  sitting  in  the 
open  air  by  or  on  a  stone,  as  are  those  of  this  place, 
"broad  sheets  of  bare  rock,  some  of  them  standing  like 
the  cromlechs  of  Druldlcal  monuments."  [Stani.ky.J 

90-22.  Jacob's  Vow.  *0.  Jacob  vowed  a  vow— His 
words  are  not  to  be  considered  as  Implying  a  doubt,  far 
leas  as  stating  the  condition  or  terms  on  which  be  would 
dedicate  himself  to  God.  Let  "If"  be  changed  Into 
"since,"  and  the  language  will  appear  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  Jacob's  faith— an  evidence  of  his  having  truly  em- 
braced the  promise.  How  edifying  often  to  meditate  on 
Jacob  at  Beth-el. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Ver.  1-35.  Thk  Well  of  Haras,  1.  Then  Jacob 
want,  &v.—Hebri>w,  lifted  up  his  feet.  He  resumed  his 
way  next  morning  with  a  light  heart  and  elastic  step 
after  the  vision  of  the  ladder;  for  tokens  of  the  Divine 
ftvvour  tend  to  quicken  the  discharge  of  duty  (Nehemlah 
A.  10).  and  mint  into  the  laud,  Ac  — Mesopotamia  and 
lh<«  whole  region  beyond  the  Euphrates  are  by  the  sacred 
writer*  designated  "the  East"  (Judges  6.  3;  1  Kings  4.  32; 
Job  1.  3).  Between  the  first  and  the  second  clause  of  this 
verse  is  Included  a  Journey  of  four  hundred  miles.  «. 
lad  be  looked,  Ac— As  he  approached  the  place  of  his 
destination,  he,  according  to  custom,  repaired  to  the  well 
adjoining  the  town  where  he  would  obtain  an  easy  lntro- 
doctlon  to  bis  relatives.  3.  thither  were  all  the  docks 
gathered!  and  a  stone,  Ac— in  Arabia,  owing  to  the 
shifting  sands,  and  m  other  places,  owing  to  the  strong 
evaporation,  the  mouth  of  a  well  Is  generally  covered, 
especially  when  it  is  private  property.  Over  many  Is  laid 
a  broad,  thick,  flat  stone,  with  a  round  hole  cut  In  the 
middle,  forming  the  mouth  of  the  cistern.  This  hols  Is 
eovered  with  a  heavy  stone  which  It  would  require  two 
or  three  men  to  roll  away.  Such  was  the  description  of 
the  well  at  Haran.  4.  Jacob  said,  My  brethren— Find- 
ing from  the  shepherds  who  were  reposing  there  with 
flocks,  and  who  all  belonged  to  Haran,  that  his  relatives 
In  Haran  were  well,  and  that  one  of  the  family  was 
shortly  expected,  he  enquired  why  they  were  Idling  the 
beet  part  of  the  day  there  instead  of  watering  their  flocks, 
anil  sending  them  back  to  pasture T  8.  They  said.  We 
cannot,  an  til  all  the  flecks  be  fathered— In  order  to 
irevent  the  consequences  of  too  frequent  exposure  in 
ti'xees  where  water  la  scarce,  it  Is  not  only  covered,  but  It 
.*  customary  to  have  all  the  flocks  collected  round  the 
well  before  the  covering  Is  removed  In  presence  of  the 
»wner  or  one  of  his  representatives;  and  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  those  who  were  reposing  at  the  well  of  Haran 
Tith  the  three  flocks  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  Rachel. 
a-*l.    While  he  yet  spake,  Rachel  suae—  Among  the 


pastoral  tribes  the  young  unmarried  daughters  of  Um 
greatest  shelcks  tend  the  flocks,  going  out  at  sunrise,  ana 
continuing  to  watch  their  fleecy  charge  till  sunset.  Wa- 
tering them,  which  is  done  twice  a-day,  Is  a  work  of  Urns 
and  labour,  and  Jacob  rendered  no  small  service  in  vol- 
unteering his  aid  to  the  young  shepherdess.  The  inter- 
view was  affecting,  the  reception  welcome,  and  Jacob  for- 
got all  his  tolls  In  the  society  of  his  Mesopotamlan  rela- 
tives. Can  we  doubt  that  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
His  goodness  by  the  way  T  13.  Jacob  told  Rachel,  Ac- 
According  to  the  practice  of  the  East,  the  term  "-brother" 
Is  extended  to  remote  degrees  of  relationship,  as  uncle, 
cousin  or  nephew.  14-SK).  he  abode  a  month — Among 
pastoral  people  a  stranger  Is  freely  entertained  for  tbres 
days;  on  the  fourth  day  he  Is  expected  to  tell  his  name 
and  errand ;  and  If  he  prolongs  his  stay  after  that  time, 
he  must  set  his  hand  to  work  In  some  way,  as  may  bt 
agreed  upon.  A  similar  rule  obtained  In  Laban's  estab- 
lishment, and  the  wages  for  which  his  nephew  engaged 
to  continue  in  his  employment  was  the  hand  of  Rachel. 
17.  Leah  tender-eyed — C  e.,  soft  blue  eyes — thought  a 
blemish.  Rachel  beautiful  and  well-favoured — t.  c, 
comely  and  handsome  In  form.  The  latter  was  Jacob's 
choice.  18.  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel 
thy  daughter — A  proposal  of  marriage  Is  made  to  the 
father  without  the  daughter  being  consulted,  and  the 
match  Is  effected  by  the  suitor  either  bestowing  costly 
presents  on  the  family,  or  by  giving  cattle  to  the  value 
the  father  sets  upon  his  daughter,  or  else  by  giving  per- 
sonal services  for  a  specified  period.  The  last  was  thai 
course  necessity  Imposed  on  Jacob;  and  the>*«  for  seven 
years  he  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  a  hired  Bhepherd, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  Rachel.  The  time  went  ra- 
pidly away;  for  even  severe  and  difficult  dalles  become 
light  when  love  Is  the  spring  of  action.  91.  Jacob  said, 
Give  me  my  wife — At  the  expiry  of  the  stipulated  term 
the  marriage  festivities  were  held.  But  an  infamous  fraud 
was  practised  on  Jacob,  and  on  his  showing  a  righteous 
indignation,  the  usage  of  the  country  was  pleaded  In  ex- 
cuse. No  plea  of  kindred  should  ever  be  allowed  to  .m« 
In  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Justice.  Bui  this  is  ofter 
overlooked  by  the  selfish  mind  of  man,  and  fashion  oj 
custom  rules  Instead  of  the  will  of  God.  This  was  what 
Laban  did,  as  he  said,  "It  must  not  be  so  done  lu  oni 
country,  to  give  the  younger  before  the  first-born."  But 
then,  if  that  were  the  prevailing  custom  of  society  ai 
Raran,  he  should  have  apprized  his  nephew  of  It  at  at 
early  period  in  an  honourable  manner.  This,  however 
Is  too  much  the  way  with  the  people  at  the  East  still.  Thi 
duty  of  marrying  an  elder  daughter  before  a  younger,  th« 
tricks  which  parents  take  to  get  off  an  elder  daughter  thai 
Is  plain  or  deformed,  and  In  which  they  are  favoured  by 
the  long  bridal  veil  th^t  ent.rely  conceals  her  features  at! 
the  wedding  day,  and  the  prolongation  for  a  week  of  ths 
marriage  festivities  among  the  greater  shelcks,  are h coord- 
ant  with  the  habits  of  the  people  in  Arabia an^  Armenia 
In  the  present  day.  28.  gave  lilm  Rach«l  nle-» — It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  marriage  of  both  sisters  took  place  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  and  that  such  a  connexion  was  thea 
allowed,  though  afterwards  prohibited  I  Leviticus  IK.  18k 
29.  gave  to  Rachel  hi*  daughter  Bllhah  to  be  hec 
maid— A  father  in  good  circumstance*  still  gives  all 
daughter  from  bis  household  a  female  slave,  over  whom 
the  young  wife,  indepeudently  of  her  husband,  baa  the 
aheolate  control.  31.  Leah  .  .  .  hated — i.  e.,  not  loved 
so  much  as  she  ought  to  have  been.  Her  becoming  a 
mother  ensured  her  rising  in  the  estimation  both  of  her 
husband  and  of  society.  3*35.  son  .  .  .  called  his  name 
Reuben— Names  were  also  significant;  and  those  which 
Leah  gave  to  her  sons  were  expressive  of  her  varylug  feel- 
ings of  thankfulness  or  joy,  or  allusive  to  circumstances 
In  the  history  of  the  family.  There  was  piety  and  wisdom 
in  attaching  a  signification  to  names,  as  It  tended  to  keeyj 
the  bearer  In  remembrance  of  his  duty  and  the  claims  at 
God. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-24.  Domestic  Jealousies.  1.  Rachel  envied 
her  sister—  The  maternal  relation  confers  a  bign  aegroa 
of  honour  In  the  East,  and  the  want  of  thai  sUviu*  la  AaH 
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m  a  stlgrma,  and  deplored  as  a  grievous  calamity.  Give 
ate  children  or  else  I  die — either  be  reckoned  as  good  as 
dead,  or  pine  away  from  vexation.  The  iutense  anxiety 
of  Hebrew  women  for  children  arose  from  the  hope  of 
giving  birth  to  the  promised  seed.  Rachel's  conduct  was 
•Snfnl,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of  Rebekah 
IfiL.  cb.  25.22)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Samuel  1.11).  3-0.  BU- 
hah,  .  .  .  Zilpah— Following  the  example  of  Sarah  with 
regard  to  Hagar,  an  example  which  Is  not  seldom  1ml- 
Jatei"'  still,  she  adopted  the  children  of  her  maid.  Leah 
tool;  (.he  same  course.  A  bitter  and  luumse  rivalry  ex- 
tsu-d  between  them,  all  the  more  from  their  close  re- 
lationship as  sisters;  and  although  they  occupied  sepa- 
rate apartirseats.  with  their  families,  as  is  the  uniform 
custom  where  a  plurality  of  wives  obtains,  and  the  hus- 
band aud  father  spends  a  day  with  each  In  regular  suc- 
cession, that  did  not  allay  their  mutual  Jealousies.  The 
•vll  lies  In  the  system,  which  being  a  violation  of  God's 
original  ordinance,  cannot  yield  happiness.  80.  Leah 
wild,  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry — The 
birth  of  a  son  is  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
the  possession  of  several  sons  confers  upon  the  mother 
an  honour  and  respectability  proportioned  to  their  num- 
ber. The  husband  attaches  a  similar  Importance  to  the 
possession,  aud  it  forms  a  bond  of  anion  which  renders 
it  Impossible  for  him  ever  to  forsake  or  to  be  cold  to  a 
wife  who  has  borne  him  sons.  This  explains  the  happy 
anticipations  Leah  founded  on  the  possession  of  her  six 
tons.  21.  afterwards,  sue  bare  a  daughter — The  In- 
terior value  set  on  a  daughter  is  displayed  In  the  bare 
announcement  of  the  birth. 

25-43.  Jacob's  Covenant  with  Laban.  85.  when 
Jtarhel  had  borne  Joseph— Shortly  after  the  birth  of  this 
•on,  Jacob  »  term  of  servitude  expired, and  feeling  anxious 
to  establish  an  independence  for  his  family,  he  probably, 
trmix  knowing  that  Esau  was  out  of  the  way,  announced 
his  Intention  of  returning  to  Canaan  (Hebrews  13. 11).  In 
Uils  resolution  the  faith  of  Jacob  was  remarkable,  for  as 
ret  he  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  promise  of  God  (of. 
eh.  as.  15).  27.  Laban  said  ...  I  have  learned— His 
Hl£sh  uncle  was  averse  to  a  separation,  not  from  warmth 
if  affection  either  for  Jacob  or  his  daughters,  but  from 
■tx»  damage  his  own  interests  would  sustain.  He  had 
Jwaad.  frcm  long  observation,  that  the  blessing  of  heaven 
wsted  on  Jacob,  and  that  his  stock  had  wonderfully  ln- 
wreaaed  under  Jacob's  management.  This  was  a  remark- 
able testimony  that  good  men  are  blessings  to  the  places 
where  they  realde.  Men  of  the  world  are  often  blessed 
with  temporal  benefits  on  account  of  their  pious  rela- 
■  ves,  though  they  have  not  always.  Ilka  Laban,  the 
wisdom  to  discern,  or  the  grace  to  acknowledge  It.  28. 
appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  give  it— The  Eastern 
shepherds  receive  for  their  hire  not  money,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  the  increase  or  produce  of  the  flock;  but 
Laban  would  at  the  time  have  done  any  thing  to  secure 
the  continued  services  of  his  nephew,  and  make  a  show 
of  liberality,  which  Jacob  well  knew  was  constrained. 
31.  Jacob  said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  any  thing— A 
■ew  agreement  was  made,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  he  was  to  receive  remuneration  In  the  usual  way, 
(rat  on  certain  conditions  which  Jacob  specified.  3a.  I 
brill  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to-day— Eastern  sheep 
being  generally  white,  the  goats  black,  and  spotted  or 
speckled  ones  comparatively  few  and  rare,  Jacob  pro- 
posed to  remove  ail  existing  ones  of  that  description  from 
the  flock,  and  to  be  consent  with  what  might  appear  at 
*he  next  lambing  time.  The  proposal  seemed  so  much  In 
fevour  of  Laban,  that  he  at  once  agreed  to  It.  But  Jacob 
has  been  accused  of  taking  advantage  of  his  uncle,  and 
though  It  is  dlfflonlt  to  exculpate  him  from  practising 
some  degree  of  dissimulation,  he  was  only  availing  him- 
self of  the  results  of  his  great  skill  and  experience  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  next  chap- 
ter (6-18),  that  there  was  something  miraculous,  and  that 
the  means  he  had  employed  had  been  suggested  by  a 
Mvine  intimation.  ST.  Jacob  took  rods,  &c.— There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  hazel,  some  of  which  are  more  erect 
the  common  hasel.  and  It  w««  nr«-»t>o,hiy  one  of  the 


varieties  Jacob  employed.  The  styles  are  of  a  bright  r*6 
colour,  when  pooled ;  and  along  with  them  he  took  wands 
of  other  shrubs,  which,  when  stripped  of  the  bark,  had 
white  streaks.  These,  kept  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  female  at  the  time  of  gestation,  his  observation  had 
taught  him  would  have  an  Influence,  through  the  Imagi- 
nation, on  the  future  offspring.  38.  watering  trough*— 
usually  a  long  stone  block  hollowed  out,  from  which 
several  sheep  could  drink  at  once,  but  sometimes  so  small 
as  to  admit  of  one  only  drinking  at  a  time. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Ver.  1-21.  Envy  op  Laban  and  Sons.  I.  he  heard 
the  words  ot  Labau'a  sons — It  must  have  been  from 
rumour  that  Jacob  got  knowledge  of  the  invidious  re- 
flections cast  upon  him  by  his  cousins;  for  they  were 
separated  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey.  2.  And 
Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban — lit.,  was  not 
the  same  as  yesterday,  and  the  day  before;— a  common 
Oriental  form  of  speech.  The  Insinuation*  against  Jacob's 
fidelity  by  Labau's  sons,  and  the  sullen  reserve,  the  churl- 
ish conduct,  of  Laban  himself,  had  made  Jacob's  situa- 
tion, iv  his  uncle's  establishment,  most  trying  and  pain- 
ful. It  Is  always  one  of  the  vexations  attendant  on 
worldly  prosperity,  that  it  excites  the  envy  of  others 
(Ecclesiastes  4.  4);  and  that,  however  careful  a  man  Into 
maintain  a  good  conscience,  he  cannot  always  reckon  ow 
maintaining  a  good  name,  in  a  censorious  world.  This, 
Jacob  experienced;  and  It  is  probable  that,  like  a  good 
man,  he  had  asked  direction  and  relief  In  prayer.  3.  the 
Lord  said,  .  .  .  Kttuni  unto  the  luud  of  thy  fathers — 
Notwithstanding  the  ill  usa^e  he  had  received,  Jacob 
might  not  have  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to  quit  his 
present  sphere,  under  the  impulse  of  passionate  fretfni- 
ness  and  discontent.  Having  been  conducted  to  Haran 
by  God  (ch.  28.15);  and  having  tjo!  a  promise  that  the 
same  heavenly  Guardian  would  bring  him  again  into 
the  land  of  Canaan— he  might  have  thought  he  ought  not 
to  leave  It,  without  being  clearly  persuaded  as  to  the 
path  of  duty.  So  ought  we  to  set  the  Lord  before  ns,  and 
to  acknowledge  h'im  in  all  our  ways,  our  journeys,  our 
settlements,  and  plans  in  life.  4.  Jacob  sent  and  railed 
Rachel  and  Leah — His  wives  and  family  were  In  their 
ustial  residence;  and  whether  he  wished  them  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  festivities  of  sheep-shearing,  as  some  think; 
or,  because  he  '.ould  not  leave  his  flock,  he  '*»lled  them 
both  to  come  to  him,  in  order  that,  having  "ssoived  oe. 
immediate  departure,  he  might  commnn.cate  his  inten- 
tions. Rachel  and  Leah  only  were  called,  for  the  other 
two  wives,  being  secondary,  and  still  In  a  state  of  servi- 
tude, were  not  entitled  to  be  taken  into  account.  Jacob 
acted  the  part  of  a  dutiful  husband  in  telling  them  hi* 
plans;  for  husbands,  that  love  their  wives,  should  con- 
sult with  them,  and  trust  in  them  (Proverbs  81. 11).  rt.  >"« 
know  that  ...  I  have  served  your  father — Having 
stated  his  strong  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  their 
father's  conduct,  and  the  ill  requital  he  had  got  for  all  his 
faithful  services,  he  informed  them  of  the  blessing  of 
God,  that  had  made  him  rich  notwithstanding  Laban'e 
design  to  ruin  him;  and  Anally,  of  the  command  from 
God  he  had  received  to  return  to  his  own  country,  that 
they  might  not  accuse  him  of  caprice,  or  disaffection  to 
their  family;  but  be  convinced,  that  in  resolving  to  de- 
part, he  acted  from  a  principle  of  religious  obedienc*. 
14.  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  —  Having  heard  nlk 
views,  they  expressed  their  entire  approval;  nod  from 
grievances  of  their  own,  were  fully  as  desirous  of  a  sepa- 
ration as  himself.  They  display  not  only  conjugal  affec- 
tion, but  piety  in  following  the  course  described — "  wnai^ 
soever  Gcd  hath  said  unto  thee,  do."  "Thos*  that  ars 
really  their  husbands'  helps  meet,  will  never  be  their 
hindrances  in  doing  that  to  which  God  calls  them/ 
[Hknby.]  17.  Then  Jacob  rose  up — Little  time  Is  spent 
by  pastoral  people  in  removing.  The  striking  down  th* 
tents  and  poles,  and  stowing  them  among  their  otbsw 
baggage ;  the  putting  their  wives  and  children  in  hevf-m 
like  cradles,  on  the  backs  of  camels.  or  in  pamiierw  a* 
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»388« ;  and  the  ranging  of  the  various  parts  of  the  flock 
under  the  respective  shepherds;  all  this  is  a  short  pro- 
cess. A  plain  that  is  covered  in  the  morniDg  with  a  long 
array  of  tents,  and  with  browsing  flocks,  may,  in  a  few 
hoars,  appear  so  desolate,  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  en- 
campment remains,  except  the  holes  in  which  the  tent- 
poles  had  been  fixed.  30.  Jacob  stole  away— The  result 
showed  the  prudence  and  necessity  of  departing  secretly; 
otherwise,  Laban  might  have  detained  hira  by  violence 
or  artifice.  IS.  lie  carried  the  cattle  of  his  getting — 
i.e\,hls  own  and  nothing  more.  He  did  not  indemnify 
himself  for  his  many  losses  by  carrying  off  any  thing  of 
Laban's,  bat  was  content  with  what  Providence  had  given 
him.  Some  may  think  that  due  notice  should  have  been 
given;  but  when  a  man  feels  himself  In  danger— the  law 
ti  self-preservation  prescribes  the  duty  of  Immediate 
flight,  if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  conscience. 

22-65.    LA3AN  Ptjbsueth  Jacob— thbir  Covenant  at 
Gulead.    28.  it  was  told  Laban  on  the  third  day— No 
sooner  did  the  Intelligence  reach  Laban  than  he  set  out 
In  pursuit,  and  he  being  not  encumbered,  advanced  rap- 
Idly;  whereas  Jacob,  with  a  young  family  and  numerous 
flocks,  had  to  march  slowly,  so  that  he  overtook  the  fugi- 
tives after  seven  days'  Journey,  as  they  lay  encamped  on 
the  brow  of  mount  Gllead,  an  extensive  range  of  hills 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Canaan.    Being  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  his  people,  he  might  have  used 
violence  had  he  not  been  Divinely  wa'rned  In  a  dream  to 
give  no  Interruption  to  his  nephew's  journey.    How  strik- 
ing and  sudden  a  change  I    For  several  days  he  had  been 
roil  of  rago,  and  was  now  In  eager  anticipation  that  his 
vengeance  would  be  fully  wreaked,  when  lol  his  hands 
are  tied  by  Invisible  power  (Psalm  76. 10).    He  durst  not 
touch  Jacob,  but  there  was  a  war  of  words.    25-30.  Laban 
•aid  .  .  .  What  hast  thou  done! — Not  a  word  Is  said  Of 
the  charge,  v.  1.    His  reproaches  were  of  a  different  kind. 
His  first  charge  was  for  depriving  him  of  the  satisfaction 
of  giving  Jacob  and  his  family  the  usual  salutations  at 
parting.    In  the  East  it  is  customary,  when  any  are  set- 
ting out  to  a  great  distance,  for  their  relatives  and  friends 
to  accompany  them  a  considerable  way  with  music  and 
valedictory  songs.  Considering  the  past  conduct  of  Laban, 
his  complaint  on  this  ground  was  hypocritical  cant.    But 
his  second  charge  was  a  grave  one — the  carrying  off  his 
gods — Hebrew,  Teraphim,  small  images  of  human  figure, 
used  not  as  idols  or  objects  of  worship,  but  as  talismans, 
for  superstitious  purposes.    31,  32.  Jacob  an  Id,  .  .  .  With 
whomsoever  thou  flndeth  thy  gods  let  him  not  live— 
Conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  and  little  suspecting  the 
misdeed  of  his  favourite  wife,  he  boldly  challenged  a 
search,  and  denouhced  the  heaviest  penalty  on  the  cul- 
prit.   A  personal  scrutiny  was  made  Dy  LaDan,  who  ex- 
amined every  tent;   and  having  entered   Rachel's  lust, 
would  have  Infallibly  discovered  the  stolen  images  had 
not  Rachel  made  an  appeal  to   him   which    prevented 
further  search.     34.  Rachel  had  taken  the  iniHges,  und 
put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them 
—The  common  pack-saddle  is  often  used  as  a  seat  or  a 
enshlon,  against  which  a  person  squatted  on  the  floor  may 
lean.    36,  37.  Jacob  was  wroth — Recrimination  on  his 
part  was  natural  in  the  circumstances,  and,  as  usual, 
when  passion  is  high,  the  charges  took  a  wide  range.    He 
rapidly  enumerated  his  grievances  for  twenty  years,  and 
In  a  tone  of  unrestrained  severity  described  the  niggard 
character  and  vexatious  exactions  of  his  uncle,  together 
with  the  hardships  of  various  kinds  he  had  patiently  en- 
dured.   38.  The  rami  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten — 
Eastern  people  seldom  kill  the  females  for  food  except 
they  are  barren.    39.  That  which  -was  torn  of  beasts  I 
brought  not  unto  thee— The  shepherds  are  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  losses  In  the  flock,  unless  they  can  prove 
these  were  occasioned  by  wild  beasts.    40.  In  the  day  the 
drought  .  .  .  and  the  frost  by  night — The  temperature 
changes  often  in  twenty-fonr  hoars  from  the  greatest  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  most  trying  to  the  shepherd  who 
oas  to  keep  watch  by  his  flocks.    Much  allowance  must 
be  made  for  Jacob.    Great  and  long-continued  provoca- 
tions ruffle  the  mildest  and  most  disciplined  tempers.    It 
34 


is  difficult  to  "  be  angry  and  sin  not."  But  these  two  rela 
tlves,  after  having  given  utterance  to  their  pent  up  feeli 
ings,  came  at  length  to  a  mutual  understanding,  or  rath 
God  Influenced  Laban  to  make  reconciliation  with  his  In 
Jured  nephew  (Proverbs  IB.  7).  44.  Come  thou,  let  u. 
make  a  covenant — The  way  In  which  this  covenant  wa 
ratified  was  by  a  heap  ol  stones  being  laid  in  a  clr<- 
pile,  to  serve  as  seats,  and  in  the  centre  of  th:s  circle 
large  one  was  set  up  perpendicularly  for  an  altar.  It 
probable  that  a  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  and  then  tha 
the  feast  of  reconciliation  was  partaken  of  by  both  par 
ties  seated  on  the  stones  around  it.  To  this  day  heaps  c 
stones,  which  have  been  used  as  memorials,  are  foum 
abundantly  in  the  region  where  this  transaction  tool 
place.  52.  This  heap  be  witness — Objects  of  natur 
were  frequently  thus  spoken  of.  But  over  and  a!' 
there  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  God;  and  it  Is  observab) 
that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  religious  sent! 
ments  of  the  two.  Laban  spake  of  the  God  of  Abrahan 
and  Nahor,  their  common  ancestors;  but  Jacob,  knowing 
that  idolatry  had  crept  in  among  that  branch  of  th< 
family,  swore  by  the  Fear  of  Isaac.  They  who  have  on« 
God  shonld  have  one  heart:  they  who  are  agreed  in  n 
Uglon  should  endeavour  to  agree  in  every  thing  else. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Ver.  1.  2.    Vision  of  Anqeis.    1.  angels  of  God  mc 

him— It  Is  not  said  whether  this  angelic  manifestatior 
was  made  In  a  vision  by  day,  or  a  dream  by  night.  There 
Is  an  evident  allusion,  however,  to  the  appearance  upoti 
the  ladder  (cf.  ch.  28. 12),  and  this  occurring  to  Jacob  on 
his  return  to  Canaan,  was  an  encouraging  pledge  of  th^ 
continued  presence  and  protection  of  God  (Psalm  'M. 
Hebrews  1. 14).  2.  Mahanalm— two  hosts  or  camps.  The 
place  was  situated  between  mount  Gllead  and  the  Jabbofc 
— near  the  banks  of  that  brook. 

8-82.    Mission  to  Esau.    3.  Jacob  sent  messengers  1 
fore  him  to  Esau— i.  e.,  had  sent.    It  was  a  prudent  pre 
caution  to  ascertain  the  present  temper  of  Esau  as  tfc«| 
road,  on  approaching  the  eastern  confines  of  Cam.Aii 
near  the  wild  district  where  his  brother  was  now  estnb 
llshed.    the  land  of  Selr — a  highland  country  on  the  oa«i 
and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  inhabited  by  the  Horites,  wr* 
were  dispossessed  by  Esau,  or  his  posterity  (Deuteronomj 
11.  12).    When,  ana  in  what  circumstances  he  had  em  I 
grated  thither— whether  the  separation  arose  out  of  the 
nndutiful  conduct  and  Idolatrous  habits  of  his  wives 
which  had  made  them  unwelcome  Inmates  in  the  tent  of 
his  parents,  or  whether  his  roving  disposition  had  sough 
a  country  from  his  love  of  adventure  and  the  chase,  he, 
was  living  in  a  state  ol  power  and  affluence,  and   thig 
settlement  on  the  outer  borders  of  Canaan,  though  mad* 
of  his  own  free-will — was  overruled    by  Providence  tc 
pave  the  way  for  Jacob's  return   to  the  promised   land| 
♦.  Thus  shall  ye  speak  uuto  my  lord  Esau — The  pur- 
port of  the  message  was  that,  after  a  residence  of  twenty 
years  In  Mesopotamia,  he  was  now  returning  tohlsnatlvt 
land — that  he  did  not  need  anything,  for  he  had  aburjH 
dance  of  pastoral  wealth — but   that  he  could   not  paaa 
without  notifying  his  arrival  to  his  brother,  and  paying 
the  homage  of  his  respectful  obeisance.    Acts  of  civility 
tend  to  disarm  opposition,  and  soften  hatred  (Ecclesiaste* 
10.  4).    Thy  servant  Jacob — He  had  been  made  lord  over 
his  brethren  (cf.  ch.  27.  29).    But  it  is  probable  he  thought 
this  referred  to  a  spiritual  superiority;  or  if  to  teniporalj 
that  it  was  to  be  realized  only  to  his  posterity.    At  all 
events,  leaving  it  to  God  to  fulfil  that  purpose,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  assume  the  most  kind  and  respectful  bear-l 
lng.    6.  The  messengers  returned  to  Jacob — Their  re-J 
port  left  Jacob  in  painful  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  fcts 
brother's  views  and  feelings.    Esau's  studied  reserve  gave 
him  reason  to  dread  the  worst.     Jacob  was  naturally 
timid;  but  his  conscience  told  him  that  there  was  muct 
ground  for  apprehension,  and  his  distress  was  all  tbx 
more  aggravated  that  he  had  to  provide  for  the  safety  o* 
»  large  and  helpless  family.    9-12.  Jacob  said,  O  <toA  ot 
my  father  Abraham—  In  this  great  emergency,  be  £** 
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ecourse  to  prayer.    This  is  the  first  recorded  example  of 
»rayer  In  the  Bible.    It  is  short,  earnest,  and  bearing 
Urectly  on  the  occasion.    The  appeal  Is  made  to  God,  as 
tanding  in  a  covenant-relation  to  his  family,  just  as  we 
lught  to  put  our  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God  In  Christ, 
t  pleads  the  special  promise  made  to  himself  ot  a  sale 
e'u«-u;  and  after  a  most  humble  and  affecting  confession 
4  \>/>worthlness,  breathes  an  earnest  desire  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  Impending  danger.    It  was  the  prayer  of  a 
Clnd  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a  firm  believer  In 
lie  promises.     13-J43.  took  .  .  .  a  present  for  Esmi  Ills 
iroihcr — Jacob  combined  active  exertions  with  earnest 
wayer;  and  this  leaches  us  that  we  must  not  depend  upon 
,he  aid   and  interposition  of  God  In  such  a  way  as  to 
mpersede  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  foresight.    Supe- 
1nrs  are  always  approached  with  presents,  and  the  re- 
(pect  expressed  is  estimated  by  the  quality  and  amount 
>f  the  gift.    The  present  of  Jacob  consisted  of  550  head  of 
iattle,  of  different  kinds,  such  as  would  be  most  prized 
>y  Esau.    It  was  a  most  magnificent  present,  skilfully 
frranged  and  proportioned.  The  milch  camels  alone  were 
)f  liiruense  value;  for  the  she-camels  form  the  principal 
jart  of  Arab  wealth;  their  milk  is  a  chief  article  of  diet; 
md  in  many  other  respects  they  are  of  the  greatest  use. 
16.  every  drove  by  themselves — There  was  great  pru- 
leuee  in  this  arrangement;  for  the  present  would  thus 
lave  a  more  imposing  appearance;  Esau's  passion  would 
lave  time  to  cool  as  he  passed  each  successive  company; 
tnd  If  the  first  was  refused,  the  others  would  hasten  back 
K>  convey  a  timely  warning.     17.  lie  commanded  the 
foremost — The  messengers  were  strictly  commanded  to 
lay  the  same  words,  that  Esau  might  be  more  impressed, 
md   that  the  uniformity  of  the  address  might  appear 
nore  clearly  to  have  come  from  Jacob  himself.  21.  him- 
lelf  lodged— not  the  whole  night,  but  only  a  part  of  It. 
82.  fo:-d  Jabbok — now  the  Zerka — a  stream  that  rises 
kmong  the  mountains  of  GUead,  and  running  from  east  to 
vest,  enters  the  Jordan,  about  forty  miles  south  of  the  Sea 
>f  Tiberias.    At  the  ford  it  is  ten  yards  wide.    It  Is  some- 
imes  forded  with  difficulty;  but  In  summer,  very  shallow. 
te  rose  up  and  took — Unable  to  sleep,  he  waded  the  ford 
n  the  night-time  by  himself;  and  having  ascertained  its 
afety,  he  returned  to  the  north  bank,  and  sent  over  his 
ainlly  and  attendants — remaining  behind,  to  seek  anew, 
a  silent  prayer,  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  means  he  had 
*t  in  motion.   S44,  !45.  There  ivrestled  a  mini  with  htm 
This  mysterious  person  Is  called  an  angel  (Hoses  12.5) 
md  God  (v.  28,  30;  Hosea  12.4);  and  the  opinion  that  Is 
nost  supported  is,  that. he  was  "the  angel  of  the  cove- 
»ant,"  who,  in  a  visible  form,  appeared  to  animate  the 
nlnd,  and  sympathize  with  the  distress  of  his  pious  ser- 
ant.    It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  whether 
he  incident  described  was  an  actual  conflict,  or  a  yision- 
.ry  scene.    Many  think  that  as  the  narrative  makes  no 
aentiun  in  express  terms  either  of  sleep,  or  dream,  or 
ision,  it  was  a  real  transaction  ;  while  others,  considering 
he  bodily  exhaustion  of  Jacob,  his  t;  eat  mental  anxiety, 
he  kind  of  aid  he  supplicated,  as  Welles  the  analngy.of 
ormer  manifestations  with  which  he  was  favoured  —  such 
s  the  ladder — have  concluded  that  it  was  a  vision.     [Cal- 
tn,   Hessenberg,   Hengs tenbekg  ]    The  moral  design 
f  it  was  to  revive  the  sinking  spirit  of  the  patriarch,  and 
d  arm  him  with  confidence  in  God,  while  anticipating 
ae  dreaded  scenes  of  the  morrow.    To  us  it  is  hisjidy 
istructive;  showing  that,   to  encourage  us  valiantly  to 
leet  the  trials  to  which  we  are  subjected,  God  allows  us 
)  ascribe  to  the  efficacy   of  our  faith  and  prayers,  the 
ictories  which    His  grace  alone    enables  us    to    make. 
6.     I  will  not  let  tliee  go,  except  thou  ble  s  me — It  is 
yident  that  Jacob  was  aware  of  the  character  of  Him 
ith  whom  he  wrestled ;  and,  believing  that  his  power, 
lough  by  far  superior  to  human,  was  yet  limited  by  his 
romise  to  do  him  good,  he  determined  not  to  lose  the 
olden  opportunity  of  securing  a  blessing.     And  nothing 
ives  God  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  hearts  of  his 
eoplefirmly  adhering  to  him.     28.    Thy  name  shall  be 
rtled  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel — The  old  name  was 
at  to  be  abandoned  ;  but,  referring  as  it  did  to  a  dishon- 
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ourable  part  of  the  patriarch's  history— It  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  another  descriptive  of  his  now  sanctified  ana 
emi  nently  devout  character.  39.  Jacob  asked,  Tell  me 
.  .  .  thy  name— The  request  was  denied,  that  he  might 
not  be  too  elated  with  his  conquest,  nor  suppose  that  he 
had  obtained  such  advantage  over  the  angel  as  to  make 
him  do  what  he  pleased.  31.  halted  upon  his  thigh— 
As  Paul  had  a  thorn  In  the  flesh  given  to  humble  him, 
lest  he  should  be  too  elevated  by  the  abundant  revelations 
granted  him ;  so  Jacob's  lameness  was  to  keep  him  mind- 
ful of  this  mysterious  scene,  and  that  It  was  in  gracious 
condescension  the  victory  was  yielded  to  him.  In  the 
greatest  of  these  spiritual  victories,  which,  through  faith, 
any  of  God's  people  obtain,  there  is  always  something  to 
humble  therm  32.  the  sinew  which  shrank— the  nerve 
that  fastens  the  thigh-bone  In  Its  socket.  The  practice  of 
the  Jews  In  abstaining  from  eating  this  in  the  flesh  of 
animals,  Is  not  founded  on  the  law  of  Moses,  but  is  merely 
a  traditional  usage.  The  sinew  Is  carefully  extracted; 
and  where  there  are  no  persons  skilled  enough  for  that 
operutlon.  they  do  not  make  use  of  the  hind  legs  at  alL 

CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-11.    Kindnkss  of  Jacob  and  Esau.    l.  behold, 
Esau  came,  and  with  him  four  hundred  men — Jacob 
having  crossed  the  ford,  and  ranged  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren In  order— the  dearest  last,  that  they  might  be  the 
lea«t  exposed  to  danger— awaited  the  expected  Interview. 
His  faith  was  strengthened  and  his  fears  gone  (Psalm  27. 
3).    Having  had  power  to  prevail  with  God,  he  was  con- 
fident of  the  same  power  with   man,  according  to  the 
promise  (cf.  ch.  32.  28).    3.   he  bowed  himself  .  .  .  seven 
times — the  manner  of  doing  this  is  by  looking  towardsAa 
superior  and  bowing  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bod 
brought  parallel  to  the  ground,  then   advancing  a  few 
steps  and  bowing  again,  and  repeating  his  obeisance  till 
at  the  seventh  time,  the  suppliant  stands  In  the  Imme- 
diate presence  of  his  superior.    The  members  of  his  family 
did  the  same.    This  was  a  token  of  profound  respect,  and, 
though  verymarked.lt  would  appear  natural;  for  Esau 
being  the  elder  brother,  was,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  East,  entitled  to  respectful  treat  meat  from  his  younger 
brother.    His  attendants  would  he  struck  by  it.  and  ac- 
cording to  Eastern  habits,  would  magnify  It  in  the  hearing 
of  their  master.    4.  Esau  ran  to  meet  hint— What  a  sud- 
den and  surprising  change!     Whether  the  sight  of  the 
princely  present  and  the  profound  homage  of  Jacob  had 
produced  this  effect,  or  It  proceeded  from  the  impulsive 
character  of  Esau,  the  cherished  enmity  of  twenty  years  in 
a  moment  disappeared;  the  weapons  of  war  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  warmest  tokens  of  mutual  affection  reciprocated 
between  the  brothers.    But  doubtless,  the  efficient  cause 
was  the  secret  .subduing  influence  of  grace  (Proverbs  21.  l ;, 
which  converted  Esau  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend.    5. 
"Who  are  those  with  thee? — It  might  have  been  enough 
to  say,  They  are  my  children;  but  Jacob  was  a  pious  mau, 
and  he  could  not  give  even  a  common  answer  but  in  the 
language  of  piety  (i'salms  127.  3;  1 13.  9;  107.  41) .     1 1 .   He 
urged  him  and  he  took  it —  In  the  East  the  acceptance 
by  a  superior  is  a  proof  of  friendship,  and  by  an  enemy  of 
reconciliation.     It  was  on  both  accounts  Jacob  was  so 
anxious  that  his  brother  should  receive  the  cattle ;  and  in 
Esau's  acceptance  he  had  the  strongest  proofs  of  a  good 
feeling  being  established  that  Eastern  notions  admit  of. 
12-20.    The  Parting.     12.  And  he  said,  Let  us  take 
our  journey — Esau  proposed  to  accompany  Jacob  and 
his  family  through  the  country,  both  as  a  mark  of  friend- 
ship and  as  an  escort  to  guard  them.    But  the  proposal 
was  prudently  declined.    Jacob  did  not  need  any  worldly 
state  or  equipage.    Notwithstanding  the  present  cordial- 
ity, the    brothers  were  so  different  in  spirit,  character, 
and  habits — the  one  60  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
other  a  man  of  God,  that  there  was  great  risk  of  some- 
thing occurring  to  disturb  the  harmony.    Jacob  having 
alleged  a  very  reasonable  excuse  for  tbe  tardiness  of  his 
movements,  the  brothers  parted  in  peace.    14.    until  I 
come  unto  my  Lord  —  It  seems  to  have  been  Jacob's  in- 
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station,  passing  round  the  Dead  Sea,  to  visit  his  brother 
tn  Heir,  and  thus,  without  crossing  the  Jordan,  go  to  Beer- 
aheba  to  Isaac ;  but  he  changed  his  plan,  and  whether  the 
Intention  was  carried  out  then  or  at  a  future  period  has 
not  been  recorded.  17.  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth — 
i.«.,  booths,  that  being  the  first  station  at  which  Jacob 
baited  on  his  arrival  In  Canaan.  His  posterity,  when 
dwelling  In  houses  of  stone,  built  a  city  there  and  called 
It  Suocoth,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  their  ancestor, 
"a  Syrian  ready  to  perish,"  was  glad  to  dwell  In  booths. 
18.  Shulem-i. «,,  peace;  and  the  meaning  maybe  that 
Jacob  came  into  Canaan,  arriving  safe  and  sound  at  the 
elty  Shechem— a  tribute  to  Him  who  had  promised  such  a 
return  (cf.  ch.  28. 15).  15ut  most  writers  take  Shalem  as  a 
proper  name — a  city  of  Shechem,  and  the  site  is  marked  by 
one  of  the  little  villages  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east. 
A.  little  further  in  the  valley  below  Shechem  "he  bought  a 
parcel  or  a  field,  where  he  spread  his  tent,"  thus  being  the 
first  of  the  patriarchs  who  became  a  proprietor  of  land  In 
Canaan.  10.  an  hundred  pieces  of  money — pieces,  lit., 
"  lambs ;"  probably  a  coin  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  on  It. 
30.  and  lie  erected  .  .  .  an  altar— A  beautiful  proof  of 
his  personal  piety,  a  most  suitable  conclusion  to  his  Jour- 
ney, and  a  lasting  memorial  of  a  distinguished  favour  In 
tne  name  "God,  the  God  of  Israel."  Wherever  we  pitch 
a  tent  God  shall  have  an  altar. 

CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

Ver.  1-8L  The  Dishonour  of  Dinah.  1-4.  Though 
freed  from  foreign  troubles,  Jacob  met  with  a  great  do- 
mestic calamity  In  the  fall  of  his  only  daughter.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  she  had  been  attending  a  festival;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  she  had  been  often  and  freely  mix- 
ing in  the  society  of  the  place,  and  that  being  a  Bimple, 
Inexperienced,  and  vain  young  woman,  had  been  flat- 
tered by  the  attentions  of  the  ruler's  son.  There  must 
have  been  time  and  opportunities  of  acquaintance  to  pro- 
duce the  strong  attachment  that  Shechem  had  for  her. 
ft.  Jacob  held  his  peace — Jacob,  as  a  father  and  a  good 
man,  must  have  been  deeply  distressed.  But  he  could  do 
little.  In  the  case  of  a  family  by  different  wives.  It  Is  not 
the  father,  but  the  fall  brothers,  on  whom  the  protection 
of  the  daughters  devolves— they  are  the  guardians  of  a  sis- 
ter's welfare  and  the  avengers  of  her  wrdhgs.  It  was  for 
thiH  reason  that  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  two  brothers  of  Di- 
nah by  Leah,  appear  the  chief  actors  In  this  episode;  and 
though  the  two  fathers  would  have  probably  brought 
about  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  affair,  the  hasty 
arrival  of  these  enraged  brothers  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  negotiations.  6.  Hamor — i.e.,  ass;  audit 
la  a  striking  proof  of  the  very  different  ideas  which,  In  the 
East,  are  associated  with  that  animal,  which  there  appears 
sprightly,  well  proportioned,  and  of  great  activity.  This 
ehief  is  called  Einmor  (Acts  7.  16).  7.  the  men  were 
grieved,  and  .  .  .  very  wroth — Good  met.  *u  such  a  Case 
could  not  but  grieve;  but  it  would  have  beea  well  if  their 
anger  had  been  less,  or  that  they  had  known  the  precept 
"let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath."  No  injury 
ean  Justify  revenge  (Deuteronomy  32.  35;  Romaus  12.  9); 
but  Jacob's  sons  planned  a  scheme  of  revenge  in  the  most 
deceitful  manner.  8.  Hamor  communed  with  them— 
The  prince  and  his  son  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  acted 
honestly,  and  our  feelings  are  enlisted  on  their  side.  They 
betray  no  Jealousy  of  the  powerful  shepherds ;  on  the  con- 
trary, show  every  desire  to  establish  friendly  intercourse. 
But  their  conduct  was  unjustifiable  in  neither  expressing 
regret  nor  restoring  Dinah  to  her  family ;  and  this  great 
error  was  the  true  cause  of  the  negotiations  ending  in  so 
unhappy  a  manner.    11.  Shechem  said  unto  her  father 

.  ,  and  bretliren— The  consideration  of  the  proposal  for 
marriage  belonged  to  Jacob,  and  he  certainly  showed 
great  weakness  In  yielding  so  much  to  the  fiery  impetu- 
osity of  his  sons.  The  sequel  shows  the  unhappy  conse- 
guences  of  that  concession.  13.  Ask  me  never  so  much 
da  wry  and  gift— The  gift  refers  to  the  presents  made  at 
••trothftl,  both  to  the  bride  elect  and  her  relations  (cf.  ch. 
•a  SB)     the  dowry  to  a  suitable  settlement  upon  her.    IS. 


The  s*m*  of  Jacob  answered — The  honour  of  their  fkmllj 
consisted  in  having  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  Circum- 
cision was  the  external  rite  by  which  persons  were  ad- 
mitted members  of  the  anolent  Church.  But  that  oat- 
ward  rite  could  not  make  theShechemites  true  Israelites 
and  yet  It  does  not  appear  that  Jacob's  sons  required  any 
thing  more.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  teaching  the  people 
to  worship  the  true  God,  but  only  of  their  Insisting  on 
their  being  circumcised;  and  it  is  evident  tnat  they  did 
not  seek  to  convert  Shechem,  bat  only  made  a  show  of 
religion— a  cloak  to  cover  their  diabolical  design.  Hypoc- 
risy and  deceit,  In  all  cases  vicious,  are  infinitely  more  s<. 
when  accompanied  with  a  show  of  religion ;  and  here  the1 
sons  of  Jacob,  under  the  pretence  of  conscientious  scrn 
pies,  conceal  a  scheme  of  treachery  as  cruel  and  diabollca. 
as  was,  perhaps,  ever  perpetrated.  20.  Hamor  and 
Shechem  .  .  .  came  unto  the  gate  of  their  city — That 
was  the  place  where  every  public  communication  wa§ 
made;  and  in  the  ready  obsequious  submission  of  the  peo- 
ple to  this  measure  we  see  an  evidence  either  of  the  extra- 
ordinary affection  for  the  governing  family,  or  of  the  ab- 
ject despotism  of  the  East,  where  the  will  of  a  chief  Is  an  ab 
solute  command.  30.  Jacob  said  ,  .  .  Ye  have  troubled 
me— This  atrocious  outrage  perpetrated  on  the  defence- 
less citizens  and  their  families  made  the  cup  of  Jacob'* 
affliction  overflow.  We  may  wonder  that,  In  speaking  of) 
it  to  his  sons,  he  did  not  represent  It  as  a  heinous  sin— an 
atrocious  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  but  dwell 
solely  on  the  present  consequences.  It  was  probably  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  view  likely  to  rouse  the  co!d> 
blooded  apathy,  the  hardened  consciences  of  those  ruf- 
fian sons.  Nothing  but  the  restraining  power  of  God 
saved  him  and  his  family  from  the  united  vengeance  of 
the  people  (cf.  ch.  85.  5).  All  his  sons  had  not  been  en 
gaged  In  the  massacre.  Joseph  was  a  boy,  Benjamin  not 
yet  born,  and  the  other  eight  not  concerned  In  it.  Sim 
eon  and  Levi  alone,  with  their  retainers,  had  been  the 
guilty  actors  In  the  bloody  tragedy.  But  the  Canaanltet 
would  not  be  discriminating  in  their  vengeance;  and  li 
all  the  Shechemltes  were  put  to  death  for  the  offence  oi 
their  chiefs  son,  what  wonder  If  the  natives  should  ex 
tend  their  hatred  to  all  the  family  of  Jacob;  and  wh« 
probably,  equalled,  in  number,  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
village. 
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Ver.  1-15.  Removal  to  Bethel.  1.  God  said  und 
Jacob,  Arise,  Ac— This  command  was  given  as  season- 
ably in  point  of  time,  as  tenderly  In  respect  of  language 
The  disgraceful  and  perilous  events  that  had  recentlj 
taken  place  In  the  patriarch's  family  must  have  produced 
in  him  a  strong  desire  to  remove  without  delay  from  th* 
vicinity  of  Shechem.  Borne  down  by  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  criminality  of  his  two  sons— of  the  offend 
they  had  given  to  God,  and  the  dishonour  they  ha] 
brought  on  the  true  faith ;  distracted,  too,  with  anxiety 
about  the  probable  consequences  which  their  outrag« 
might  bring  upon  himself  and  family,  should  the  Canaan* 
lte  people  combine  to  extirpate  such  a  band  of  robber*  »  nc 
murderers ;  he  must  have  felt  this  call  as  affording  a  ureal 
relief  to  his  afflicted  feelings.  At  the  same  time  It  con, 
veyed  a  tender  rebuke,  go  up  to  Bethel — Bethel  wai 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Shechem ;  and  was  an  ascen' 
from  a  low  to  a  highland  country.  There,  he  would  no" 
only  be  released  from  the  painful  associations  of  the  lattei 
place,  but  be  established  on  a  spot  that  would  revive  th« 
most  delightful  and  sublime  recollections.  The  pleasun 
of  revisiting  It,  however,  was  not  altogether  unalloyed 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared — It  lot 
frequently  happens  that  early  impressions  are  efface* 
through  lapse  of  time — that  promises  made  in  seasons  ol 
distress,  are  forgotten ;  or,  If  remembered  on  the  retort 
of  health  and  prosperity,  there  Is  not  the  same  alacrit] 
and  sense  of  obligation  felt  to  fulfil  them.  Jacob  was  lytu| 
under  that  charge.  He  had  fallen  Into  spiritual  indolence) 
It  was  now  eight  or  ten  years  since  his  return  to  Canaan 
He  had  effected  a  comfortable  settlement;  and  had  I 
knowledged  the  Divine  mercies,  by  which  that  return  en< 
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•auiemenl  Dad  been  signally  distinguished  (cf.  ch.  33. 19). 
Bat  tor  some  unrecorded  reason,  his  early  vow  at  Bethel, 
In  a  great  ciisls  of  bis  life,  remained  unperformed.  The 
Lord  appeared  now  to  remind  him  of  his  neglected  duty, 
la  terms,  however,  so  mild,  as  awakened  less  the  memory 
ni  bis  fttult,  than  of  the  kindness  of  bis  heavenly  Guar- 
dian ;  and  bow  much  Jacob  felt  the  touching  nature  of  the 
Appeal  to  that  memorable  scene  at  Bethel,  appears  in  the 
immediate  preparations  he  made  to  arise  and  go  up 
thither  (Psalm  66.  18).  %.  Then  Jacob  sold  unto  his 
aouoliolil  .  .  .  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are 
snoug  you— Hebrew,  gods  of  the  stranger— of  foreign  na- 
tions. Jacob  had  brought,  in  his  service,  a  number  of 
Mesopotamlan  retainers,  who  were  addicted  to  supersti- 
tious practices;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Mine  high  testimony  as  to  the  religious  superintendence 
of  his  household  could  not  have  been  borne  of  blm  as  was 
done  of  Abraham  (ch.  18. 19).  He  might  have  been  too 
negligent  hitherto  in  winking  at  these  evils  In  his  ser- 
vants ;  or,  perhaps,  It  was  not  till  his  arrival  In  Canaan, 
that  be  bad  learnt,  for  tbe  first  time,  that  one  nearer  and 
dearer  to  him  was  secretly  Infected  with  the  same  corrup- 
tion (on.  31.84).  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  resolved  on  an  im- 
mediate and  thorough  reformation  of  bis  household ;  and 
in  commanding  them  to  put  away  the  strange  gods,  he 
added,  "  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments ;"  as  If  some 
defilement,  from  contact  with  Idolatry,  should  still  re- 
main about  them.  In  the  law  of  Moses,  many  ceremonial 
purifications  were  ordained,  and  observed  by  persons  who 
had  contracted  certain  defilements,  and  without  the  ob- 
servance of  which,  they  were  reckoned  unclean  and  unfit 
to  Join  in  the  social  worship  of  God.  These  bodily  purifi- 
cations were  purely  figurative;  and  as  sacrifices  were 
offered  before  tbe  law,  so  also  were  external  purifications, 
as  appears  from  the  words  of  Jacob ;  hence  it  would  seem 
that  types  and  symbols  were  used  from  the  fall  of  man, 
representing  and  teaching  the  two  great  doctrines  of  re- 
vealed truth — viz.,  tbe  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  sanc- 
tiflcatlon  of  our  nature.  4.  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all 
the  strange  gods  .  .  .  and  earrings — Strange  gods — the 
seraphim  (cf.  ch.  8L  80),  as  well,  perhaps,  as  other  idols  got 
amongst  the  Shechemlte  spoil— earrings  of  various  forms, 
dees  and  materials,  which  are  universally  worn  In  the 
East,  and,  then  as  now,  connected  with  Incantation  and 
Idolatry  (cf.  Hosea  2. 18).  The  decided  tone  which  Jacob 
now  assumed,  was  the  probable  cause  of  tbe  alacrity  with 
which  those  favourite  objects  of  superstition  were  sur- 
rendered. Jacob  hid  them  under  the  oak — or  tere- 
binth—a towering  tree,  which,  like  all  others  of  the  kind, 
were  striking  objects  in  the  scenery  of  Palestine ;  and  be- 
neath which,  at  Shechem,  the  patriarch  had  pitched  his 
tent.  He  hid  the  images  and  amulets,  delivered  to  him 
by  his  Mesopotamlan  dependents,  at  the  root  of  this  tree. 
The  oak  being  deemed  a  consecrated  tree,  to  bury  them  at 
Its  root  was  to  deposit  them  In  a  place  where  no  bold  band 
would  venture  to  disturb  the  ground;  and  hence  it  was 
ealled  from  this  circumstance—"  the  plain  of  Meonenlm" 
— t.  e.,  the  oak  of  enchantments  (Judges  9. 87) ;  and  from 
the  great  stone  which  Joshua  set  up—"  the  oak  of  the  pil- 
lar" (Judges  9. 6).  5.  the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the 
cities— There  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  storm 
of  indignation  would  burst  from  all  quarters  upon  Jacob's 
family,  and  that  the  Canaanlte  tribes  would  have  formed 
one  united  plan  of  revenge.  But  a  supernatural  panic 
seised  them ;  and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  "  heir  of  the 
promise,"  the  protecting  shield  of  Providence  was  spe- 
cially held  over  his  family.  6.  So  Jacob  came  to  Lux  . . . 
that  La,  Bethel— It  Is  probable  that  this  place  was  unoccu- 
pied ground  when  Jacob  first  went  to  It ;  and  that  after 
that  period  [Calvin],  the  Canaanltes  built  a  town,  to 
whloh  they  gave  the  name  of  Luz,  from  the  profusion  of 
almond  trees  that  grew  around.  The  name  of  Bethel, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  confined  to  Jacob  and  his 
family,  did  not  supersede  the  original  one,  till  long  after. 
It  Is  now  Identified  with  the  modern  Bel  tin,  and  lies  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
built  his  altar  (Genesis  12. 8).  7.  El-Beth-el— i.  e.,  tbe  God 
a*  Bethel.      9.  I>eborah,  Rebekah's  nur*e,  died — This 


event  seems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  solemnities 
were  commenced.  Deborah— a  bee — supposing  her  to  bavs 
been  fifty  years  on  coming  to  Canaan,  she  had  attained 
tbe  great  age  of  180.  When  she  was  removed  from  Isaac's 
household  to  Jacob's,  Is  unknown.  But  it  probably  was 
on  bis  return  from  Mesopotamia;  and  she  would  havs 
been  of  Invaluable  service  to  bis  young  family.  Old 
nurses,  like  her,  were  not  only  honoured,  but  loved  as 
mothers ;  and,  accordingly,  her  death  was  the  occasion  of 
so  great  lamentation.  She  was  buried  under  the  oak — 
hence  called  "  the  terebinth  of  tears"  (cf.  1  Kings  13. 14). 
God  was  pleased  to  make  a  new  appearance  to  him  after 
the  solemn  rites  of  devotion  were  over.  By  this  manifes- 
tation of  his  presence,  God  testified  his  acceptance  of 
Jacob's  sacrifice,  renewed  the  promise  of  the  blesslngt 
guaranteed  to  Abraham  and  Isaac;  and  the  patriarch  ob- 
served the  ceremony  with  which  be  had  formerly  conse- 
crated the  place ;  comprising  a  sacramental  cup,  along 
with  the  oil  that  he  poured  on  the  pillar;  and  relmposlng 
the  memorable  name.  The  wbole  scene  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation, 
in  which  the  great  truths  of  religion  were  exhibited  to  th* 
senses,  and  "tbe  world's  grey  fathers"  taught  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  tbe  weakness  of  an  infantine  condition. 
13.  God  went  up  from  him— The  presence  of  God  was 
Indicated  In  some  visible  form,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
sacrifice  shown  by  the  miraculous  descent  of  fire  from 
heaven,  consuming  it  on  the  altar. 

16-27.  Bibth  of  Benjamin— Death  of  Rachbx,  Ac 
10.  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  enjoyment  was  experienced  at  Bethel,  and  that 
In  the  religious  observances  solemnized,  as  well  as  In  ths 
vivid  recollections  of  the  glorious  vision  seen  there,  the 
affections  of  the  patriarch  were  powerfully  animated,  and 
that  he  left  the  place  a  better  and  more  devoted  servant 
of  God.  When  the  solemnities  were  over,  Jacob,  with  his 
family,  pursued  a  route  directly  southward,  and  they 
reached  Ephrath,  when  they  were  plunged  into  mourning 
by  the  death  of  Rachel,  who  sank  in  child-birth,  leaving 
a  posthumous  son.  A  very  affecting  death,  considering 
how  ardently  the  mind  of  Rachel  had  been  set  on  off- 
spring (cf.  ch.  80. 1).  18.  She  called  his  name  Ben-oni— 
The  dying  mother  gave  this  name  to  her  child,  significant 
of  her  circumstances;  but  Jacob  changed  it  into  Benja- 
min. This  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  originally 
Benjamlm,  "a  son  of  days"— i.e.,  of  old  age.  But  with 
its  present  ending  it  means  "  son  of  the  right  hand" — i, «., 
particularly  dear  and  precious.  19.  Ephrath,  which  Is 
Beth-lehem— The  one  the  old,  the  other  the  later  nama, 
signifying  "  house  of  bread."  20.  and  Jacob  set  a  pillar 
on  her  grave  .  .  .  unto  this  day— The  spot  still  marked 
out  as  the  grave  of  Rachel  exactly  agrees  with  the 
8criptural  record,  being  about  a  mile  from  Bethlehem. 
Anciently  it  was  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  stones,  but 
the  present  tomb  Is  a  Mohammedan  erection.  3*-*G. 
Sons  of  Jacob  .  .  .  born  to  hliu  in  Padan-aram— It  li 
a  common  practice  of  the  sacred  historian  to  say  of  s 
company  or  body  of  men  that  which,  though  true  of  the 
majority,  may  not  be  applicable  to  every  individual.  See 
Matthew  19.28;  John  20.24;  Hebrews  11.18.  Here  Is  an 
example,  for  Benjamin  was  born  in  Canaan. 

28, 29.  Death  of  Isaac.  !99.  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost 
-—The  death  of  this  venerable  patriarch  is  here  recorded 
by  anticipation,  for  it  did  not  take  place  till  fifteen  years 
after  Joseph's  disappearance.  Feeble  and  blind  though 
he  was,  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age ;  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  permanent  reconciliation  between 
Esau  and  Jacob  that  they  met  at  Mamre  to  perform  ths 
funeral  rites  of  their  common  father. 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Ver.  1-48.  Postebitt  of  Esau.  1.  these  are  tms  pj— S» 
ermtlons— history  of  the  leading  men  and  events  (cf.  oh. 
2.4).  Esau  -who  U  Edom-A  name  applied  to  him  la 
reference  to  the  peculiar  colour  of  his  skin  at  birth,  ren- 
dered more  significant  by  his  Inordinate  craving  for  th« 
red  pottage,  and  also  bv  the  fierce  sanguinary  character 
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9f  his  descendants  (cf.  Ezeklel  25.  12;  Obadiah  10).  2,3. 
K»n  took  His  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan — 
There  were  three,  mentioned  under  different  names;  for 
It  Is  evident  that  Bashemath  Is  the  same  as  Mahalath  (ch. 
28. 9),  since  they  both  stand  In  the  relation  of  daughter  to 
Ishmael  and  sister  to  Nebajoth;  and  hence  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Adah  Is  the  same  as  Judith,  Aholibamah  as 
Bathsemath  (ch.  26.  34).  It  was  not  unusual  for  women.  In 
that  early  age,  to  have  two  names,  as  Saral  was  also  Iscah ; 
•nd  this  Is  the  more  probable  In  the  case  of  Ksau's  wives, 
who  of  course  would  have  to  take  new  names  when  they 
went  from  Canaan  to  settle  In  mount  Selr.  6,  7.  Esau 
a  .  ,  went  into  the  country  from  the  faceof  his  brother 
Jacob— fit,  a  country,  without  any  certain  prospect  of  a 
settlement.  The  design  of  this  historical  sketch  of  Esau 
and  his  family  is  to  show  how  the  promise  (ch.  27.  39,  40) 
was  fulfilled.  In  temporal  prosperity  he  far  exceeds  his 
brother;  and  It  is  remarkable  that.  In  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  the  vast  increase  of  his  worldly  sub- 
stance was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Canaan,  and  thus 
making  way  for  the  return  of  Jacob.  8.  Thus  dwelt 
Esau  in  mount  Seir — This  was  Divinely  assigned  as  his 
possession  (Joshua  24. 4;  Deuteronomy  2. 5).  15-19.  duket 
—The  Edomites,  like  the  Israelites,  were  divided  Into 
tribes,  which  took  their  names  from  his  sons.  The  head 
of  each  tribe  was  called  by  a  term  which  In  our  version  is 
rendered  duke — not  of  the  high  rank  and  wealth  of  a 
British  peer,  but  like  the  shelcks  or  emirs  of  the  modern 
East,  or  the  chieftains  of  our  highland  clans.  Fourteen 
are  mentioned  who  flourished  contemporaneously.  20- 
30.  Sons  of  Seir,  the  Uortte — native  dukes,  who  were 
Incorporated  with  those  of  the  Edomite  race.  24.  ThU 
was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules — The  word 
"mules"  Is,  In  several  ancient  versions,  rendered  "  water 
springs;"  and  this  discovery  of  some  remarkable  foun- 
tain was  sufficient,  among  a  wandering  or  pastoral  people, 
to  entitle  him  to  such  a  distinguishing  notice.  31-39. 
kings  of  Edom— The  royal  power  was  not  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  dukedoms,  but  existed  at  the  same  time. 
40-43.  Recapitulation  of  the  dukes  according  to  their 
residences. 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Ver.  1-4.  Parental  Partiality.  1.  .Jacob  dwelt  in 
the  land  wherein  his  father  was  a  stranger — i.  e.,  so- 
journer: father  used  collectively.  The  patriarch  was  at 
this  time  at  Mature,  In  the  valley  of  Hebron  (cf.  ch.  35.  27) ; 
and  his  dwelling  there  was  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  prompted  by  the  same  motives  as  that  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  (Hebrews  11.  13).  2.  generations— leading 
occurrences,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Jacob,  as  shown  In 
the  narrative  about  to  be  commenced.  Joseph  .  .  .  wag 
feeding  the  flock — lit.,  Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old 
was  a  shepherd  over  the  flock— he  a  lad,  with  the  sons  of 
Bllhah  and  Zllpah.  Oversight  or  superintendence  is  evi- 
dently Implied.  This  post  of  chief  shepherd  in  the  party 
might  be  assigned  him  either  from  his  being  the  son  of  a 
principal  wile,  or  from  his  own  superior  qualities  of  cha- 
racter; and  If  invested  with  this  office,  he  acted  not  as  a 
gossiping  tell-tale,  but  as  a  "  faithful  steward  "  In  report- 
ing the  scandalous  conduct  of  his  brethren.  3.  son  of 
his  old  age — Benjamin  being  younger,  was  more  the  son 
of  his  old  age,  and  consequently  on  that  ground  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  the  favourite.  Literally  ren- 
dered. It  is  "  son  of  old  age  to  him"— Hebrew  phrase,  for  "a 
wise  son" — one  who  possessed  observation  and  wisdom 
above  his  years — an  old  nead  on  young  shoulders,  made 
him  a  coat  of  many  colours — formed  In  those  early  days 
by  sewing  together  patches  of  coloured  cloth,  and  con- 
sidered a  dress  of  distinction  (Judges  5.30;  2  Samuel  13. 
18).  The  passion  for  various  colours  still  reigns  amongst 
the  Arabs  and  other  people  of  the  East,  who  are  fond  of 
dressing  their  children  in  this  gaudy  attire.  But  since 
the  art  of  interweaving  various  patterns  was  Introduced, 
"  the  coats  of  colours"  are  different  now  from  what  they 
Beeru  to  have  been  In  patriarchal  times,  and  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  varieties  of  tartan.  4.  could  not 
luteal*  peaceably  unto  him— did  not  say  "peace  be  to 
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thee,"  the  usual  expression  of  good  wishes  aniocgt 
friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  deemed  a  sacred  duty  U 
give  all  this  form  of  salutation;  and  the  withholding  oi 
it  is  an  nnmlstakeable  sign  of  dislike  oi  secret  hostility 
The  habitual  refusal  of  Joseph's  brethren,  therefore,  U 
meet  him  with  "  the  salaam,"  showed  how  ill-dlsposet 
they  were  towards  him.  It  Is  very  natural  In  parents  U 
love  the  youngest,  and  feel  partial  to  those  who  excel  lr 
talents  or  ainiableness.  But  in  a  family  constituted  at 
Jacob's — many  children  by  different  mothers — he  showec 
great  and  criminal  Indiscretion. 

5-30.  Thr  Dreams  of  Joseph.  5.  Joseph  dreamed  i 
dream — Dreams  in  ancient  times  were  much  attendee 
to,  and  hence  the  dream  of  Joseph,  though  but  a  men 
boy,  engaged  the  serious  consideration  of  his  family.  Bui 
this  dream  was  evidently  symbolical.  The  meaning  wai 
easily  discerned,  and,  from  its  being  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent emblems,  the  fulfilment  was  considered  oertaic 
(cf.  ch.  41.32) — whence  It  was  that  "his  brethren  envied 
him,  but  his  father  observed  the  saying."  12.  hU  breth. 
ren  went  to  feed  their  father's  flock  lu  Shechem — Tht 
vale  of  Shechem  was,  from  the  earliest  mention  of  Canaan, 
blest  with  extraordinary  abundance  of  water.  Therefor* 
did  the  sons  of  Jacob  go  from  Hebron  to  this  place,  though 
it  must  have  cost  them  near  twenty  hours'  travelling 
i.e.,  at  the  shepherd  rate,  a  little  more  than  flfty  miles. 
But  the  herbage  there  is  so  rich  and  nutritious,  that  they 
thought  it  well  worth  the  pains  of  so  long  a  Journey,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  grazing  district  of  Hebron.  [Van  Da 
Vki.dk.]  13-17.  Israel  said,  .  .  .  Do  not  thy  brethren 
feed  the  flock  In  Shechem  J — Anxious  to  learn  how  his 
sons  were  doing  in  their  distant  encampment,  Jacob  de- 
spatched  Joseph;  and  the  youth  accepting  the  mission 
with  alacrity,  left  the  vale  of  Hebron— sought  them  at 
Shechem— heard  of  them  from  a  man  In  "the  field,"  the 
wide  and  richly-cultArated  plain  of  Esdraelon— and  found 
that  they  had  left  that  neighbourhood  for  Dothan,  prob- 
ably being  compelled  by  the  detestation  In  which,  from 
the  horrid  massacre,  their  name  was  held.  Joseph  weui 
after  his  brethren,  and  found  them  In  Dotlian — He- 
brew,  Dothalm,  or  "two  wells,"  recently  discovered  in 
the  modern  " Dotan,"  situated  a  few  tours'  distance  from 
Shechem.  IS.  when  they  saw  him  afar  ofT— on  the 
level  grass-field,  where  they  were  watching  their  cattle. 
they  could  perceive  him  approaching  in  the  distance 
from  the  side  of  Shechem,  or  rather  Samaria.  19.  Be- 
hold, this  dreamer  comet h — lit.,  "master  of  dreams"— 
a  bitterly  ironical  sneer.  Dreams  being  considered  sug- 
gestions from  above,  to  make  false  pretensions  to  having 
received  one  was  detested  as  a  species  of  blasphemy,  and 
In  this  light  Joseph  was  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  an 
artful  pretender.  They  already  began  to  town  a  plot  for 
his  assassination,  from  which  he  was  rescued  only  by  the 
address  of  Reuben,  who  suggested  that  he  should  rather 
be  cast  Into  one  of  the  wells,  which  are,  and  probably 
were,  completely  dried  up  In  summer.  23.  they  stripped 
Joseph  out  of  his  coat  ...  of  many  colours — Imagine 
him  advancing  In  all  the  unsuspecting  openness  of 
brotherly  affection.  How  astonished  and  terrified  must 
he  have  been  at  the  cold  reception,  the  ferocious  aspect, 
the  rough  usage  of  his  unnatural  assailants!  A  vivid 
picture  of  his  state  of  agony  and  despair  was  afterwards 
drawn  by  themselves  (cf.  ch.  42.  21).  25.  they  sat  down 
to  eat  bread— What  a  view  does  this  exhibit  of  those 
hardened  profligates!  Their  common  share  In  this  con- 
spiracy Is  not  the  only  dismal  feature  In  the  story.  The 
rapidity,  the  almost  Instantaneous  manner  In  which  the 
proposal  was  followed  by  their  Joint  resolution,  and  the 
cool  Indifference,  or  rather  the  fiendish  satisfaction,  with' 
which  they  sat  down  to  regale  themselves  is  astonishing. 
It  is  Impossible  that  mere  envy  at  his  dreams,  his  gaudy 
dress,  or  the  doatlng  partiality  of  their  common  father, 
could  have  goaded  them  on  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenxled 
resentment,  or  confirmed  them  In  such  consummate 
wickedness.  Their  hatred  to  Joseph  must  have  had  a  fa* 
deeper  seat— must  have  been  produced  by  dislike  to  hi* 
piety  and  other  excellencies,  which  made  his  charactei 
and  conduct  a  constant  censure  upon  theirs,  and  :-n  a» 
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atmnt  of  whtcn  they  found  that  they  could  never  be  at 
ease  till  they  had  rid  themselves  of  his  hated  presence. 
This  was  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery,  Just  as  It  was 
In  the  case  of  Cain  (1  John  3.12).  they  lifted  up  their 
eyes,  .  .  .  and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites — 
they  are  called  Mldlanltes  (v.  28),  and  Medanltes,  Hebrew 
(v.  36),  b*»in6t  a  travelling  caravan  composed  of  a  mixed 
association  of  Arabians.  Those  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia 
had  already  addicted  themselves  to  commerce,  and  long 
did  they  enjoy  a  monopoly,  the  carrying  trade  being 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Their  approach  could  easily  be 
seen ;  for  as  their  road,  after  crossing  the  ford  from  the 
transjordanlo  district,  led  along  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains  of  Gllboa,  a  party  seated  on  the  plain  of 
Dothan  could  trace  them  and  their  string  of  camels  in 
the  distance  as  they  proceeded  through  the  broad  and 
gently-sloping  valley  that  intervenes.  Trading  in  the 
i  produce  of  Arabia  and  India,  they  were  in  the  regular 
course  of  traffic  on  their  way  to  Egypt:  and  the  chief 
articles  of  commerce  In  which  this  clan  dealt,  were 
"spicery"  from  India,  i.  e„  a  species  of  resinous  gum, 
called  stvrax,  "balm  of  Gtlead,"  the  Juice  of  the  balsam 
tree,  a  native  of  Arabia-Felix,  and  "  myrrh,"  an  Arabic 
gum  of  a  strong  fragrant  smell.  For  these  articles  tbere 
must  have  been  an  enormous  demand  in  Egypt,  as  they 
were  constantly  used  in  the  process  of  embalmment.  26- 
28.  Judah  said,  .  .  .  what  profit  Is  It  If  we  slay  our 
brother  1— The  sight  of  these  travelling  merchants  gave 
a  sudden  turn  to  the  views  of  the  conspirators ;  for  having 
no  wish  to  commit  a  greater  degree  of  crime  than  was 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  end,  they 
readily  approved  of  Jndah's  suggestion  to  dispose  of 
their  obnoxious  brother  as  a  slave.  The  proposal,  of 
course,  was  founded  on  their  knowledge  that  the  Arabian 
| merchants  trafficked  in  slaves;  and  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence  furnished  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  that  the 
traders  who  were  In  the  habit  of  bringing  slaves  from 
the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  found  a  ready 
.market  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile,  they  .  .  .  lifted  up 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  him — Acting  Impul- 
sively on  Judah's  advice,  they  had  their  poor  victim 
ready  by  the  time  the  merchants  reached;  and  money 
,«>etng  no  part  of  their  object,  they  sold  him  for  "twenty 
pieces  of  silver."  The  money  was  probably  in  rings  or 
pieces  (shekels),  and  silver  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  that  early  age  before  gold,  on  account  of  its 
rarity.  The  whole  sum,  If  in  shekel  weight,  did  not  ex- 
ceed £3.  they  brought  Joseph  Into  Egypt — There  were 
two  routes  to  Egypt — the  one  was  overland  by  Hebron, 
where  Jacob  dwelt,  and  by  taking  which,  the  fate  of  his 
hapless  son  would  likely  have  reached  the  paternal  ears ; 
the  other  was  directly  westward  across  the  country  from 
Dothan  to  the  maritime  coast,  and  In  this,  the  safest  and 
mast  expeditious  way,  the  merchants  carried  Joseph  to 
Egypt.  Thns  did  an  overruling  Providence  lead  this 
murderous  conclave  of  brothers,  as  well  as  the  slave- 
merchants,— both  following  their  own  free  courses,  to  be 
parties  In  an  act  by  which  He  was  to  work  out,  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner,  the  great  purposes  of  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  towards  His  ancient  Church  and  people.  39, 
30.  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit — he  seems  to  have 
designedly  taken  a  circuitous  route,  with  a  view  of 
gecretly  rescuing  the  poor  lad  from  a  lingering  death  by 
starvation.  His  Intentions  were  excellent,  and  his  feel- 
ings no  doubt  painfully  lacerated,  when  he  discovered 
What  had  been  done  In  his  absence.  But  the  thing  was 
of  God,  who  had  designed  that  Joseph's  deliverance 
should  be  accomplished  by  other  means  than  his.  31-33. 
they  took  Joseph's  coat — the  commission  of  one  sin 
necessarily  leads  to  another  to  conceal  It;  and  the  scheme 
of  deception  which  the  sons  of  Jacob  planned  and  prac- 
ticed on  their  aged  father  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  atrocious  crime  they  had  perpetrated.  What  a 
wonder  that  their  cruel  sneer,  "thy  son's  coat,"  and  their 
forced  efforts  to  comfort  him,  dir"  not  awaken  suspicion! 
Bnt  extreme  grief,  like  every  other  passion,  is  blind,  and 
Jacob,  great  as  his  affliction  was,  did  allow  himself  to  ln- 
Jnlge  his  sorrow  more  than  became  one  who  believed  in 


the  government  of  a  supreme  and  all- wise  Disposer.  3*. 
Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon   hi* 

loins — the  common  signs  of  Oriental  mourning.  A  rent 
is  made  In  the  skirt  more  or  less  long  according  to  the 
afflicted  feelings  of  the  mourner,  and  a  coarse  rough  pies.-*. 
of  black  sackcloth  or  camel's  hair  cloth  Is  wound  round 
the  waist.  35.  and  he  said,  For  1  will  go  down  lm'a 
the  grave  unto  my  son — not  the  earth,  for  Joseph  wm 
supposed  to  be  torn  In  pieces,  but  the  unknown  place— 
the  place  of  departed  souls,  where  Jacob  expected  at  death 
to  meet  his  beloved  son. 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-30.    Judah   and   Family.    1.  at   that   time— a 

formula  frequently  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  not  to 
describe  any  precise  period,  but  an  Interval  near  about  it. 
2.  Judah  saw  there  a  daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanltc 
—Like  Esau,  this  son  of  Jacob,  casting  off  the  restraints 
of  religion,  married  into  a  Canaanlte  family;  and  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  family  which  sprang  from  such  an 
unsuitable  connexion  should  be  Infamous  for  bold  and 
unblushing  wickedness.  8.  Judah  said  unto  Onan  .  .  . 
marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  to  thy  brother — The  first 
Instance  of  a  custom  which  was  afterwards  Incorporated 
amongst  the  laws  of  Moses,  that  when  a  husband  died 
leaving  a  widow,  his  brother  next  of  age  was  to  marry 
her,  and  the  issue.  If  any,  was  to  be  served  heir  to  tha 
deceased  (cf.  Deuteronomy  25.  5).  13.  Judah  .  .  .  went 
ap  unto  his  sheep-shearers — This  season,  which  occurs 
In  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  March,  was  spent  in  more 
than  usual  hilarity,  and  the  wealthier  masters  Invited 
their  friends,  as  well  as  treated  their  servants,  to  sumptu- 
ous entertainments.  Accordingly,  it  is  said,  Judah  was 
aocompanled  by  his  friend  Hlrah.  Tlmnath — in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  18.  signet,  Ac. — bracelets,  Including 
armlets,  were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  among  the 
Hebrews.  Bnt  the  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  bracelets, 
Is  everywhere  else  translated  "lace"  or  "ribbon;"  so  that 
as  the  signet  alone  was  probably  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  kid,  It  Is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  the  other 
things  were  given  in  addition,  except  by  supposing  the 
perforated  seal  was  attached  by  a  ribbon  to  the  staff. 
94.  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt — In  patri- 
archal times  fathers  seem  to  have  possessed  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  members  of  their  families.  Th« 
crime  of  adultery  was  anciently  punished  In  many  places 
by  burning  (Leviticus  21.  9;  Judges  15.  8;  Jeremiah  29.  22) 
This  chapter  contains  details  which  probably  would 
never  have  obtained  a  place  In  the  inspired  record,  had 
It  not  been  to  exhibit  the  full  links  of  the  chain  that  con- 
nects the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour  with  Abraham;  and  In 
the  disreputable  character  of  the  ancestry  who  figure  In 
this  passage,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  that  "He  mads 
himself  of  no  reputation." 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-23.  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  Hottsb.  1.  Potlphar 
—This  name,  Potlphar,  signifies  one  "devoted  to  the  sun," 
the  local  deity  of  On  or  Heltopolls, — a  circumstance  which 
fixes  tbe  place  of  his  resilience  In  the  Delta,  the  district 
of  Egypt  bordering  on  Canaan,  officer — lit.,  prince  of 
Pharaoh — i.  e.,  in  the  service  of  government,  captain  of 
the  guard — The  import  of  the  original  term  has  beea 
variously  Interpreted,  some  considering  it  means  "chief 
cook,"  others,  "chief  Inspector  of  plantations;"  but  that 
which  seerns  best  founded  Is  "chief  of  the  executioners," 
"head  of  the  police,"  the  same  as  the  captain  of  the 
watch,  the  zabut  of  modern  Egypt.  [Wilkinson.]  bought 
him  ...  of  the  Ishiuaelltcs — The  age,  appearance,  and 
Intelligence  of  the  Hebrew  slave  would  soon  make  him  he 
picked  up  in  the  market.  But  the  unseen,  nnfelt  Influ- 
ence of  the  great  Disposer  drew  the  attention  of  Potiphai 
towards  him,  in  order  that  In  the  house  of  one  so  olosei.v 
connected  with  the  court,  he  might  receive  that  previous 
training  which  was  necessary  for  the  high  office  he  was 
destined  to  All.  and  In  the  school  of  adversity  learn  tbf 
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«MUKKft»  of  practical  wisdom  that  were  to  be  of  greatest 
atUtly  and  Importance  In  his  future  career.  Thus  It  Is, 
bhcu  whom  God  has  any  important  work  to  be  done,  He 
always  prepares  fitting  agent*  to  accomplish  It.  2.  he 
wan  la  the  house  of  his  master— Those  slaves  who  had 
bean  war  captives  were  generally  sent  to  labour  in  the 
field,  and  subjected  to  hard  treatment  under  the  "stick" 
of  taskmasters.  But  those  who  were  bought  with  money 
were  employed  in  domestic  purposes,  were  kindly  treated, 
and  enjoyed  as  much  liberty  as  the  same  class  does  in 
modern  Egypt.  3.  bis  master  saw  that  the  Lord  wag 
with  hint— Though  changed  in  condition,  Joseph  was 
not  changed  In  spirit;  though  stripped  of  the  gaudy  coat 
that  had  adorned  his  person,  he  had  not  lost  the  moral 
graces  that  distinguished  his  oharaoter ;  though  separated 
from  his  rather  on  earth,  he  still  lived  In  communion 
with  his  Father  in  heaven;  though  In  the  house  of  an 
idolater,  he  continued  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God. 
ft.  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
raJie,  Ac.— It  might  be— it.  probably  was  that  a  special,  a 
miraculous  blessing  was  poured  out  on  a  youth,  who  so 
CaltbfUlly  and  zealously  served  God  amid  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  place.  But  It,  may  be  useful  to  remark 
that  such  a  blessing  asui'.lly  follows  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things;  and  the  most  worldly  unprincipled  masters 
always  admire  and  respect  religion  in  a  servant  when 
they  see  that  profession  supported  by  conscientious  prin- 
ciple and  a  consistent  life,  made  him  overseer  in  his 
howae—  We  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  Joseph  entered 
teito  the  service  of  PoUphar;  but  the  observant  eye  of  his 
master  soon  discovered  his  superior  qualities,  and  made 
liitn  his  chief,  his  confidential  servant  (cf.  Ephesians  6.  7; 
Colossians  ,S.  23).  The  advancement  of  domestic  slaves  Is 
not  uncommon,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  not 
to  raise  one  who  has  been  a  year  or  two  in  the  family. 
But  this  extraordinary  advancement  of  Joseph  was  the 
doing  of  the  Lord,  though  on  the  part  of  Potiphar  it  was 
the  consequence  of  observing  the  astonishing  prosperity 
that  attended  him  in  all  that  he  did.  7.  his  master's 
wife  cast  her  eyes  upon  Joseph — Egyptian  women  were 
not  kept  in  the  same  secluded  manner  as  females  are  In 
naoxt  Oriental  countries  now.  They  were  treated  in  a 
manner  more  worthy  of  a  civilized  people — in  fact,  en- 
Joyed  as  much  freedom  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  ladies 
do  in  Britain.  Heuoe  Potlphar'R  wife  had  constant  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Joseph.  But  the  ancient  women  of 
Egypt  were  very  loose  in  their  morals.  Intrigues  and 
Intemperance  were  vices  very  prevalent  amongst  the  sex, 
as  the  monuments  too  plainly  attest.  [Wilkinson.] 
Potlphar's  wife  was  probably  not  worse  than  many  of  the 
same  rank,  and  her  Infamous  advances  made  to  Joseph 
arose  from  her  superiority  of  station.  9.  How  then  can 
I  d©  this  gree.t  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ! — 
This  remonstrance,  when  all  inferior  arguments  had 
foiled,  embodied  the  true  principle  of  moral  purity— a 
principle  always  sufficient  where  it  exists,  and  alone  suffi- 
cient. 14-.  Then  she  called  unto  the  men  of  Iter  house 
—Disappointed  and  affronted,  she  vowed  revenge,  and 
accused  Joseph,  first  to  the  servants  of  the  house,  and  on 
his  return  to  her  lord.  See,  he  hath  brought  in  an  He- 
brew ...  to  mock  us — an  affected  and  blind  aspersion 
of  her  husband  for  keeping  iu  his  house  an  Hebrew,  the 
very  abomination  of  Egyptians.  20.  Joseph's  master 
tonk  him  and  put.  htm  into  the  prison — the  round 
house,  from  the  form  of  it*  construction,  usually  attached 
So  the  dwelling  of  such  an  officer  as  Potiphar.  It  was 
partly  a  subterranean  dungeon  (ch.  41.  14),  though  the 
brisk-built  walls  rose  considerably  above  the  surface  of 
*;he  ground,  and  were  surmounted  by  a  vaulted  roof  some- 
what In  the  form  of  an  Inverted  bowl.  Into  such  a  dun- 
geon Potiphar,  in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage,  threw  Joseph, 
and  ordered  hhn  to  be  subjected  further  to  as  great  harsh- 
ness of  treatment.  (Psalm  105. 18)  as  he  durst;  for  the  power 
of  masters  over  their  slaves  was  very  properly  restrained 
by  law,  and  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  a  capital  crime.  » 
place  -where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound — Though 
jiartsons  e«em  to  have  been  an  inseparable  appendage  of 
Xfcts  paiw>»s,  this  was  not  a  common  jail— It  was  the  reoep- 
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tacle  of  state  criminals;  and,  therefore,  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  more  than  ordinary  strictness  and  vigilance 
were  exercised  over  the  prisoners.  In  general,  however 
the  Egyptian,  llkeother  Oriental  prisons,  were  used  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  detention.  Accused  persons  were  cast 
into  them  until  the  charges  against  them  could  be  inves- 
tigated; and  though  the  Jailer  was  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  placed  under  his  custody,  yet,  provided 
they  were  produced  when  called,  he  was  never  Interro- 
gated as  to  the  way  In  which  he  had  kept  them.  ai-Si, 
The  Lord  .  .  .  gave  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  &c.  It  is  highly  probable,  from  the 
situation  of  this  prison  (ch.  40.  8),  that  the  keeper  might 
have  been  previously  acquainted  with  Joseph,  and  have 
had  access  to  know  his  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  as  well  as  with  all  the  high  Integrity  of  his 
character.  That  may  partly  account  for  his  showing  m 
much  kindness  and  coHfldence  to  his  prisoner.  But  there 
was  a  higher  Influence  at  work;  for  "the  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  that  which  he  did,  the  Lord  made  it  to 
prosper." 

CHAPTER    XL. 

Ver.  1-S.    Two  State  Prisoners.    1.  the  butler—  not 

only  the  cup-bearer,  but  overseer  of  the  royal  vineyards, 
as  well  as  the  cellars ;  having,  probably,  some  hundreds 
of  people  under  him.  baker— or  cook,  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  every  thing  relating  to  the  providing  and 
preparing  of  meals  for  the  royal  table.  Both  officers,  es- 
pecially the  former,  were,  in  ancient  Egypt,  always  per- 
sons of  great  rank  and  Importance ;  and  from  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  their  employment,  as  well  as  their  ac- 
oess  to  the  royal  presence,  they  were,  generally,  the 
highest  nobles  or  princes  of  the  blood.  3.  Pharaoh  put 
them  in  ward,  &c— Whatever  was  their  crime,  they 
were  committed— until  their  case  could  be  investigated— to 
the  custody  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  i.  e.,  Potiphar,  in 
an  outer  part  of  whose  house  the  royal  prison  was  situa- 
ted. 4.  The  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph 
with  them— not  the  keeper,  though  he  was  most  favoura- 
bly disposed;  but  Potiphar  himself,  who,  it  would  seem, 
was  by  this  time  satisfied  of  the  perfect  innocence  of  th*. 
young  Hebrew,  though,  probably,  to  prevent  the  exposure 
of  his  family,  he  deemed  It  prudent  to  detain  him  in  con- 
finement (see  Psalm  37.  5).  They  continued  a  season  In 
ward — IU.,  days,  how  long,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  they  were 
called  to  account  on  the  king's  birthday.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  their  offence  had  been  committed  on  the  pre- 
ceding anniversary.  [CALVIN.]  5-8.  they  dreamed  a 
dream— Joseph,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  true  religion, 
could  feel  for  others  (Eccleslast.es 4. 1;  Romans  12. 15;  Phll- 
lpplans2.4).  Observing  them  one  day  extremely  depressed, 
he  Inquired  the  cause  of  their  melancholy;  and  being  In- 
formed it  was  owing  to  a  dream  they  had  respectively 
dreamed  during  the  previous  night,  after  piously  direct- 
ing them  to  God  (Daniel  2.  SO ;  Isaiah  26. 10),  he  volunteered 
to  aid  thern,  through  the  Divine  help.  In  discovering  the 
Import  of  their  vision.  The  influence  of  Providenoc  must 
be  seen  in  the  remarkable  fact  of  both  officers  dreaming 
such  dreams  in  one  night.  He  moveth  the  spirits  of  men. 
ft-15.  The  Butler's  Dream.  9.  In  my  dream,  i>*- 
hold,  a  vine  was  before  me — The  visionary  scene  d in- 
scribed, seems  to  represent  the  king  as  abroad,  taking 
exercise,  and  attended  by  hts  butler,  who  gave  him  a  cool- 
ing draught.  On  all  occasions,  the  kings  of  ancient  Egj  pi 
were  required  to  practise  temperance  In  the  use  of  win* 
["Wilkinson];  but  in  this  scene,  it  is  a  prepared  beveragt 
he  is  drinking,  probably  the  sherbet  of  the  present  day. 
Every  thing  was  done  In  the  king's  presence — the  cuje 
was  washed",  the  Juice  of  the  grapes  pressed  into  it;  and 
it  was  then  handed  to  him— not  grasped;  but  lightly 
resting  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  12-15.  Joseph  said, 
.  .  .  This  is  the  Interpretation— Speaking  as  an  inspired 
Interpreter,  he  told  the  butler  that  within  three  days  he 
would  be  restored  to  all  the  honours  and  privileges  of  hi* 
office;  and  while  making  that  joyful  announcement, 
earnestly  bespoke  the  officer's  influence  for  his  own  lib- 
eration.   Nothing  has  hitherto  met  us  in  the  reeoro.  tndie- 
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avtiveof  Joseph's  feelings;  but  this  earnest  appeal  reveals 
»  sadness  and  impatient  longing  for  release,  which  not  all 
bis  piety  and  faith  in  God  eoold  dlsneL 

16-23.  The  Baxku's  Dream.  16.  I  had  three  white 
baskets— The  clronmstanoes  mentioned  exactly  describe 
his  duties,  which,  notwithstanding  numerous  assistants, 
ae  performed  with  his  own  hands,  white — lit.,  full  of 
doles — a. «.,  wicker  baskets.  The  meats  were  carried  to 
table  upon  the  head  In  three  baskets,  one  piled  upon  the 
rther ;  and  In  the  uppermost,  the  bakemeats.  And  in 
crossing  the  open  courts,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining- 
rooms,  toe  abstraction  of  the  viands  by  a  vulture,  eagle, 
Ibis,  or  other  rapacious  bird,  was  a  frequent  occurrence  In 
the  palaces  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  an  every-day  Incident  in 
the  hot  countries  of  the  East  still.  The  risk  from  these 
carnivorous  birds  was  the  greater  In  the  cities  of  Egypt, 
that  being  held  sacred.  It  was  unlawful  to  destroy  them ; 
and  they  swarmed  in  such  numbers,  as  to  be  a  great  an- 
novance  to  the  people.  18,  19.  Joseph  answered  and 
■aid.  This  is  the  Interpretation— The  purport  was  that, 
In  three  days,  his  execution  should  be  ordered.  The  lan- 
guage of  Joseph  describes  minutely  one  form  of  capital 
punishment  that  prevailed  in  Egypt— viz.,  that  the  crim- 
inal was  decapitated,  and  then  his  headless  body  gib- 
beted on  a  tree  by  the  highway,  till  it  was  gradually  de- 
voured by  the  ravenous  birds,  ao-aa.  It  came  to  pass 
the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday— This 
was  a  holiday  season,  celebrated  at  court  with  great  mag- 
nificence and  honoured  by  a  free  pardon  to  prisoners. 
Accordingly,  the  issue  happened  to  the  butler  and  baker, 
as  Joseph  had  foretold.  Doubtless,  he  felt  It  painful  to 
fommunleftte  such  dismal  tidings  to  the  baker;  but  he 
eould  not  help  announcing  what  God  had  revealed  to 
him  :  and  It  was  for  the  honour  of  the  true  God  that  he 
■hould  apeak  plainly.  £3.  yet  did  not  the  chief  butler 
remember  Joseph — This  was  human  nature.  How  prone 
are  men  to  forget  and  neglect  in  prosperity,  those  who 
have  been  their  companions  in  adversity  (Amos  8.  6) !  But 
although  reflecting  no  credit  on  the  butler,  it  was  wisely 
ordered  In  the  providence  of  God  that  he  should  forget 
him.  The  Divine  purposes  required  that  J osep-i  should  ob- 
tain bis  deliverance  In  another  way,  and  by  other  means. 

CHAPTER    XLI. 

Ver.  1-24.  Pharaoh's  Dream.  1.  at  tike  end  of  two 
flail  years— It  Is  not.  certain  whether  these  years  are  reck- 
oned from  the  beginning  of  Joseph's  Imprisonment,  or 
from  the  events  described  in  the  preceding  chapter— most 
likr  iy  the  latter.  What  a  long  time  for  Joseph  to  expe- 
rience the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  !  But  the  time  of  his 
enlargement  was  come  when  he  had  sufficiently  learned 
the  lessons  of  God  designed  for  him;  and  the  plans  of 
Providence  were  matured.  Pharaoh  dreamed— Pharaoh, 
from  an  Egyptian  word  Phre,  signifying  the  "sun,"  was 
the  official  title  of  the  kings  of  that  country.  The  prince, 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt,  was  Aphophls,  one  of 
the  Memphlte  kings,  whose  capital  was  On  or  Hellopolls; 
and  who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  pa- 
triot king.  Between  the  arrival  of  Abraham  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joseph  in  that  country,  somewhat  more  than 
two  centuries  had  elapsed.  Kings  sleep  and  dream,  as 
well  as  their  subjects.  And  this  Pharaoh  had  two  dreams 
in  one  night  so  singular  and  so  similar,  so  distinct  and  so 
apparently  significant,  so  coherent  and  vividly  Impressed 
on  his  memory,  that  his  spirit  was  troubled.  8.  he  called 
for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt— It  is  not  possible  to  de- 
fine the  exact  distinction  between  "magicians  and  wise 
men ;"  but  they  formed  different  branches  of  a  numerous 
body,  who  laid  claim  to  supernatural  skill  In  occult  arts 
and  scienoes ;  In  revealing  mysteries,  explaining  portent* ; 
and,  above  all.  Interpreting  dreams.  Long  practice  had 
rendered  them  expert  in  devising  a  plausible  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  every  difficulty,  and  framing  an  answer  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  But  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  baffled 
their  united  skill.  Unlike  their  Assyrian  brethren  (Dan- 
iel 2.4)  they  did  not  pretend  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
tymN>!s  contained  in  them,  and  the  providence  of  God 


had  determined  that  uiey  should  all  be  nonpluaaad  Is 
the  exercise  of  their  boasted  powers,  in  order  that  the  in- 
spired wisdom  of  Joseph  might  the  more  remarkably  ap- 
pear.  9-13.  then  spake  the  chief  butler  uaito  Pharaab, 
saying,  I  do  remember  my  fault*— Tills  putillc  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  merits  of  the  young  Hebrew  would, 
tardy  though  It  was,  have  reflected  credit  on  the  butlei 
had  It  not  been  obviously  made  to  Ingratiate  himself  with 
his  royal  master.  It  is  right  to  confess  our  faults  ugalrjat 
God,  and  against  our  fellow-men,  when  that  confession  is 
made  in  the  spirit  of  godly  sorrow  and  penitence.  But 
this  man  was  not  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  th* 
fault  he  had  committed  against  Joseph  ;  he  never  thought 
of  God,  to  whoso  goodness  he  was  Indebted  for  the  pro- 
pbetlc  announcement  of  his  release,  and  In  acknowledg 
ing  his  former  fault  against  the  king,  he  was  practising 
the  courtly  art  of  pleasing  his  master.  14.  Then 
Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph— Now  that  God's  set 
time  had  come  (Psalm  106. 19),  no  human  power  nor  policy 
could  detain  Joseph  In  prison.  During  his  protracted 
confinement,  he  might  have  often  been  distressed  with 
perplexing  doubts;  but  the  mystery  of  Providence  wa* 
about  to  be  cleared  up,  and  all  his  sorrows  forgotten  In  the 
course  of  honour  and  public  usefulness  in  which  his  ser- 
vices were  to  be  employed,  shaved  himself— The  Egyp- 
tians were  the  only  Oriental  nation  that  liked  a  srnoow 
chin.  All  slaves  and  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  th*; 
condition,  were  obliged,  on  their  arrival  in  that  country, 
to  conform  to  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  natives,  by  shav- 
ing their  beards  and  heads,  the  latter  of  which  were  oov- 
ered  with  a  close  cap.  Thus  prepared,  Joseph  was  con- 
ducted to  the  palace,  where  the  king  seemed  to  have  been 
anxiously  waiting  his  arrival.  15, 16.  Pharaoh  said,  .  .  . 
I  have  dreamed  a  dream— The  king's  brief  statement  of 
the  service  required,  brought  out  the  genuine  piety  of 
Joseph;  disclaiming  all  merit,  he  ascribed  whatever  gifts 
or  sagacity  he  possessed  to  the  Divine  source  of  all  wis- 
dom—declared his  own  Inability  to  penetrate  futurity; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  his  confident  persuasion  that  God 
would  reveal  what  was  necessary  to  be  known.  If. 
Pharaoh  said,  In  my  dream,  behold,  I  stood  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river— The  dreams  were  purely  Egyptian— 
founded  on  the  productions  of  that  country,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  a  native.  The  fertility  of  Egypt  being  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Nile,  the  scene  Is  laid  on  the  banks  at 
thatriver;  and  oxen  being  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphic* 
symbolical  of  the  earth  and  of  food,  animals  of  that  spe- 
cies were  introduced  in  the  first  dream.  18.  there  cam* 
up  out  of  the  river  seven  klne — Cows  now,  of  the  buf- 
falo kind,  are  seen  daily  plunging  into  the  Nile;  whan 
their  huge  form  is  gradually  emerging,  they  seem  as  If 
rising  "out  of  the  river."  and  ttiey  fed  in  a  meadow- 
Nile  grass;  the  aquatic  plants  that  grow  on  the  marshy 
banks  of  that  river,  particularly  the  lotus  kind,  on  which 
cattle  were  usually  fattened.  19.  behold,  seven  othe* 
kine  .  .  .  poor  and  ill-favoured  — The  cow  being  the 
emblem  of  frultfnlness,  the  different  years  of  plenty  and 
of  famine  were  aptly  represented  by  the  different  oondi- 
tlou  of  those  klne— the  plenty,  by  the  cattle  feeding  on  the 
richest  fodder;  and  the  dearth,  by  the  lean  and  famishing 
klne,  which  the  pangs  of  hunger  drove  to  act  contrary  t* 
their  natnre.  aa.  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold, 
seven  ears— that  is,  of  Egyptian  wheat,  which,  when 
"full  and  good,"  is  remarkable  In  size — a  single  seed 
sprouting  Into  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  stalks— and  eacfc 
stalk  bearing  an  ear.  a.3.  blasted  with  the  east  wind- 
destructive  every  where  to  grain,  but  particularly  so  In 
Egypt;  where,  sweeping  over  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia. 
it  comes  in  the  character  of  a  hot,  blighting  wind,  that 
quickly  withers  all  vegetation  (cf.  Ezekiel  19.  12;  Hose* 
13. 15).  84.  the  thin  ears  devoured  Ihr  seven  j;ood  earn 
— devmvred  is  a  different  word  from  that  used  v.  i,  and  con- 
veys the  idea  of  destroying,  by  absorbing  to  themselves 
all  the  nutritious  virtue  of  the  soil  around  them. 

25-36.  Joseph  Interpkktk  Pharaoh's  Dreams,  aa, 
Joseph  sold,  .  .  .  The  dream  .  .  .  i«  omo— They  hoik 
pointed  to  the  same  event- — a  remarkable  dtspensattoa  ca 
seven  year*  of  unexampled  abundanr*.  t->  be  followed  ley 
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»  similar  period  of  on  paralleled  dearth.  The  repetition 
of  tne  dream  in  two  different  forms  was  designed  to  show 
the  absolute  certainty  and  speedy  arrival  of  this  public 
crisis;  the  Interpretation  was  accompanied  by  several 
suggestions  of  practical  wisdom  for  meeting  so  great  an 
emergency  as  was  Impending.  33.  Sow  therefore  let 
Pharaoh  look  out  a  mail — The  explanation  given,  when 
the  key  to  the  dreams  was  supplied,  appears  to  have  been 
satisfactory  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  much  and  anxious  conversation  would  arise, 
in  the  course  of  which  Joseph  might  have  been  asKed 
whether  he  had  any  thing  further  to  say.  No  doubt  the 
providence  of  God  provided  the  opportunity  of  his  sug- 
gesting what  was  necessary.  34.  and  let  him  appoint 
officers  over  the  land — overseers,  equivalent  to  the  beys 
of  modern  Egypt,  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land — 
i.e.,  of  the  land  produce;  to  be  purchased  and  stored  by 
government.  Instead  of  being  sold  to  foreign  corn  mer- 
chants. 

37-57.  Joseph  made  Ruler  of  Egypt.  38.  Pharaoh 
said  unto  his  servants — The  kings  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  assisted  in  the  management  of  state  affairs  by  the 
advice  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  priestly 
order;  and,  accordingly,  before  admitting  Joseph  to  the 
new  and  extraordinary  office  that  was  to  be  created,  those 
ministers  were  consulted  as  to  the  expediency  and  pro- 
priety of  the  appointment,  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  is — An  acknowledgment  of  the  being  and  power 
of  the  true  God,  though  faint  and  feeble,  continued  to 
linger  amongst  the  higher  classes  long  after  Idolatry  had 
come  to  prevail.  4-0.  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house— 
This  sudden  change  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  had 
Just  been  taken  out  of  prison,  could  take  place  nowhere, 
except  In  Egypt.  In  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times, 
•laves  have  often  risen  to  be  its  rulers.  But  the  special 
providence  of  God  had  determined  to  make  Joseph  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt;  and  the  way  was  paved  for  it  by  the  deep 
and  universal  conviction  produced  In  the  minds  both  of 
the  king  and  his  councillors,  that  a  Divine  spirit  ani- 
mated his  mind,  and  had  given  him  such  extraordinary 
knowledge,  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my 
people  be  ruled — lit.,  kiss.  This  refers  to  the  edict  grant- 
ing official  power  to  Joseph,  to  be  Issued  In  the  form  of  a 
firman,  as  In  all  Oriental  countries;  and  all  who  should 
receive  that  order  would  kiss  it,  according  to  the  usual 
Eastern  mode  of  acknowledging  obedience  and  respect 
for  the  sovereign.  [Wilkinson.]  4-1.  Pharaoh  said, .  .  . 
See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land — These  words 
were  preliminary  to  investiture  with  the  Insignia  of 
office,  which  were  these— the  signet  ring,  used  for  signing 
public  documents,  and  its  impression  was  more  valid 
than  the  sign-manual  of  the  king ;  the  khelaat  or  dress 
of  honour,  a  coat  of  finely  wrought  linen,  or  rather 
cotton,  worn  only  by  the  highest  personages;  the  gold 
necklace,  a  badge  of  rank — the  plain  or  ornamental  form 
of  it  Indicating  the  degree  of  rank  and  dignity;  the  privi- 
lege of  riding  in  a  state  carriage,  the  second  chariot;  anr* 
lastly — *3.  they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  kne* 
abrech,  an  Egyptian  term;  not  referring  to  prostration, 
but  signifying,  according  to  some,  "father"  (cf.  ch.  45.  8); 
according  to  others,  "native  prince"— i.  e.,  proclaimed 
him  naturalized,  In  order  to  remove  all  popular  dislike 
to  him  as  a  foreigner.  44.  These  ceremonies  of  investi- 
ture were  closed  in  usual  form  by  the  king  in  council 
solemnly  ratifying  the  appointment.  I  am  Pharaoh, 
and  without  thee,  Ac. — a  proverbial  mode  of  expression 
for  great  power.  45.  Zaphnath-paaneah— variously  in- 
terpreted, "revealer  of  secrets;"  "saviour  of  the  land;" 
and  from  the  hieroglyphics,  "a  wise  mat  fleeing  from 
pollution" — i.  «.,  adultery,  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath, 
the  daughter  of— His  naturalization  was  completed  by 
this  alliance  with  a  family  of  high  distinction.  On  being 
founded  by  an  Arab  colony,  Poti-pherah,  like  Jethro, 
priest  of  Midlan,  might  be  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God ; 
and  thus  Joseph,  a  pious  man,  will  be  freed  from  the 
charge  of  marrying  an  Idolatress  for  worldly  ends.  On— 
aalled  Aven  (Ezeklel  80. 17),  and  also  Beth-shemesh  (Jere- 
aalah  43. 18).  In  looking  at  this  profusion  of  honours 
8u»P®d  suddenly  upon  Joseph,  It  can»  >t,  he  doubted  that 
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he  would  humbly  yet  thankfully  acknowledge  the  hand 
of  a  special  Providence  In  conducting  him  through  all 
his  chequered  course  to  almost  royal  power ;  and  we,  who 
know  more  than  Joseph  did,  cannot  only  see  that  hit 
advancement  was  subservient  to  the  most  Important  pur- 
poses relative  to  the  Church  of  God,  but  learn  the  great 
lesson  that  a  Providence  directs  the  minutest  events  of 
human  life.  46.  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old,  when 
he  stood  before  Pharaoh — seventeen  when  brought  inttJ 
Egypt,  probably  three  In  prison,  and  thirteen  in  the 
service  of  Potlphar.  went  out  .  .  .  all  the  land — made 
an  immediate  survey,  to  determine  the  site  and  size  of 
the  storehouses  required  for  tho  different  quarters  of  the 
country.  47.  the  earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls — a 
singular  expression,  alluding  not  only  to  the  luxuriant 
of  the  crop,  but  the  practice  of  the  reapers  graspiug  the 
ears,  which  alone  were  cut.  48.  he  gathered  up  all  the 
food  of  the  seven  yearn — It  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  this  land,  that,  from  the  super- 
abundance of  the  seven  plenteous  years,  corn  enough  was 
laid  up  for  the  subsistence,  not  only  of  its  home  popula- 
tion, but  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  during  the  seven 
years  of  dearth.  50-52.  unto  Joseph  were  born  two 
sons — These  domestic  events,  which  increased  his  tem- 
poral happiness,  develop  the  piety  of  his  character  In  the 
names  conferred  upon  his  children.  53-56.  The  seven 
yearn  of  plenteousness  .  .  .  ended — Over  and  above  the 
proportion  purchased  for  the  government  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  the  people  could  still  have  husbanded 
much  for  future  use.  But  Improvident  as  men  commonly 
are  In  the  time  of  prosperity,  they  found  themselves  In 
want,  and  must  have  starved  in  thousands  had  not  Joseph 
anticipated  and  provided  for  the  protracted  calamity.  97. 
The  famine  was  sore  In  all  lands — i.  e.,  the  lands  con* 
tlguous  to  Egypt — Canaan,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

Ver.  1-88.  Jockney  into  Egypt.  1.  Now  when  Jacoto 
saw  that  there  was  corn  In  Egypt — learned  from  com- 
mon rumour.  It  Is  evident,  from  Jacob's  language,  thai 
his  own  and  his  sons'  families  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  scarcity;  and  through  the  Increasing  severity  of  the 
scourge,  those  men,  who  had  formerly  shown  both  ac- 
tivity and  spirit,  were  sinking  into  despondency.  God 
would  not  interpose  miraculously  when  natural  means 
of  preservation  were  within  reach.  5.  the  famine  was 
In  the  land  of  Canaan — The  tropical  rains,  which  an- 
nually falling  swell  the  Nile,  are  those  of  Palestine  also; 
and  their  failure  would  produce  the  same  disastrous 
effects  in  Canaan  as  in  Egypt.  Numerous  caravans  of  Its 
people,  therefore,  poured  over  the  sandy  desert  of  Suez, 
with  their  beasts  of  burden,  for  the  purchase  of  corn* 
and  amongst  others,  "  the  sons  of  Israel "  were  compelled 
to  undertake  a  Journey  from  which  painful  associations 
made  them  strongly  averse.  6.  Joseph  was  the  gov- 
ernor— in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  Influence,  he  it 
was  that  sold — ».  e.,  directed  the  sales;  for  it  Is  impossible 
that  he  could  give  attendance  in  every  place.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  he  may  have  personally  superin- 
tended the  storehouses  near  the  border  of  Canaan,  both 
because  that  was  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  country, 
and  because  he  must  have  anticipated  the  arrival  of 
some  messengers  from  his  father's  house.  Joseph's 
brethren  came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  before 
him— His  prophetic  dreams  were  in  the  course  of  being 
fulfilled,  and  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  his  brethrei 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  very  issue 
they  had  planned  to  prevent  (Isaiah  60.14;  Revelation 
3.9,  last  clause).  7,  8.  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and 
he  knew  them,  .  .  .  but  they  knew  not  him — this  is 
not  wonderful.  They  were  full-grown  men— he  was  but 
a  lad  at  parting.  They  were  In  their  usual  garb — he  was 
In  his  official  robes.  They  never  dreamt  of  him  as 
governor  of  Egypt,  while  he  had  been  expecting  them. 
They  had  but  one  face — he  had  ten  persons  to  Judge 
by.  made  himself  strange  unto  them,  and  spaks 
roughly — It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Joseph's  character 
to  suppose  that  this  stern  manner  was  prompted  bv  an* 
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/inaictlve  feelings— he  uever  indulged  any  resentment 
against  others  who  had  Injured  htrn.  But  l'e  spoke  in  the 
authoritative  tone  of  the  governor  In  order  to  elicit  some 
nation  longed-for  Intelligence  respecting  the  state  of  his 
father's  family,  as  well  as  to  bring  his  brethren,  by  tholr 
»wii  humiliation  and  distress,  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  they 
«.i  done  to  him.  0-1*.  Ye  are  spies— this  la  a  suspicion 
entertained  regarding  strangers  In  all  Eastern  countries 
down  to  the  present  day.  Joseph,  however,  who  was  well 
aware  that  his  brethren  were  not  spies,  has  been  charged 
with  cruel  dissimulation,  with  a  deliberate  violation  of 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth,  in  Imputing  to  them  such 
a  character.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  sus- 
taining the  part  of  a  ruler ;  and,  In  fact,  acting  on  the  very 
principle  sanctioned  by  many  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
our  Lord  himself,  who  spoke  parables  (fictitious  stories) 
to  promote  a  good  end.  15.  By  rue  lift  of  Pharaoh— It 
Is  a  very  common  practice  in  Western  Asia  to  swear  by 
the  life  of  the  king.  Joseph  spoke  in  the  style  of  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  perhaps  did  not  think  there  was  any  evil  in  It. 
But  we  are  taught  to  regard  all  such  expressions  In  the 
tight  of  an  oath  (Matthew  5.  34 ;  James  5. 12).  17 -34.  put 
them  .  .  .  Into  ward  three  days — Their  confinement  had 
been  designed  to  bring  them  to  salutary  reflection.  And 
this  object  was  attained,  for  they  looked  upon  the  retrib- 
utive Justice  of  God  as  now  pursuing  them  in  that  for- 
eign land.  The  drift  of  their  conversation  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  Instances  of  the  power  of  conscience  on 
record.  34.  took  .  .  .  Simeon,  and  bonnd  Him— be  had 
probably  been  the  chief  Instigator— the  most  violent  actor 
In  the  outrage  upon  Joseph ;  and  if  so,  his  selection  to  be 
the  Imprisoned  and  fettered  hostage  for  their  return 
would,  In  the  present  course  of  their  reflections,  have  a 
painful  significance.  35-28.  Joseph  commanded  to  All 
their  sacks  with  corn,  and  to  restore  every  man's 
money— This  private  generosity  was  not  an  infringement 
of  his  duty— a  defrauding  of  the  revenue.  He  would  have 
a  discretionary  power— he  was  daily  enriching  the  king's 
exchequer— and  he  might  have  paid  the  sum  from  his  own 
purse.  27.  inn— a  mere  station  for  baiting  beasts  of  bur- 
den, he  espied  his  money— the  discovery  threw  them 
Into  greater  perplexity  than  ever.  If  they  had  been  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  escaping  from  the  ruthless  gov- 
ernor, they  perceived  that  now  he  would  have  a  handle 
against  them;  and  It  is  observable,  that  they  looked  upon 
this  as  a  Judgment  of  heaven.  Thus  one  leading  design 
of  Joseph  was  gained  In  their  consciences  being  roused  to 
a  sense  of  guilt.  35.  as  they  emptied  tbelr  sacks,  that, 
behold,  every  man's  .  .  .  money  wa/  In  his  sack— It 
appears  that  they  had  been  silent  about  the  money  dis- 
covery at  the  resting-place,  as  their  father  might  have 
blamed  them  for  not  Instantly  returning.  However  Inno- 
cent they  knew  themselves  to  be,  it  was  universally  felt 
to  be  an  unhappy  circumstance,  wbich  might  bring  them 
Into  new  and  greater  perils.  36.  ]Me  have  ye  bereaved — 
this  exclamation  Indicates  a  painfully  excited  state  of 
feeling,  and  it  shows  how  difficult  It  Is  for  even  a  good 
man  to  yield  Implicit  submission  to  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence. The  language  does  not  imply  that  his  missing 
sons  had  got  foul  play  from  the  hands  of  the  rest,  but  he 
looks  upon  Simeon  as  lost,  as  well  as  Joseph,  and  he  In- 
sinuates it  was  by  some  Imprudent  statements  of  theirs 
that  he  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  Benjamin  also. 
37.  Keuheu  spake,  .  .  .  Slay  my  two  sons,  If  1  bring 
him  not  to  thee— This  was  a  thoughtless  and  unwarrant- 
able condition — one  that  he  never  seriously  expected  his 
father  would  accept.  It  was  designed  only  to  give  assur- 
ance of  the  greatest  care  being  taken  of  Benjamin.  But 
unforeseen  circumstances  might  arise  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  all  of  them  to  preserve  that  young  lad  (James  4. 
13),  and  Jacob  was  much  pained  by  the  prospect.  Little 
did  he  know  that  God  was  dealing  with  him  severely,  but 
la  kindness  (Hebrews  12.  7,  8),  and  that  all  those  things 
tk»  thought  against  him  were  working  together  for  his 
lood. 

CHAPTER    XLIII. 

V«T.    Mi     PREPARATIONS    FOR   A   SECOND   JOURNEY  TO 
Egytpt.     3.  their  father   wild.  .  .  .  Go  again,  buy  ns  a 


little  food — It  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  Jacob  toagre* 
to  the  cxly  conditions  on  which  his  sons  could  return  to 
Egypt  (ch.  42. 16).  The  necessity  of  immediately  procur- 
ing fresh  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
their  families  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and 
extorted  his  consent  to  Benjamin  Joining  in  a  jcurney, 
which  his  sons  entered  on  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope 
and  anxiety— of  hope,  because  having  now  complied  with 
the  governor's  demand  to  bring  down  their  youngest 
brother,  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  alleged  ground 
of  suspecting  them  would  be  removed;  and  of  apprehen- 
sion, that  some  ill  designs  were  meditated  against  them. 
11.  take  of  the  best  fruits  ...  a  present — It  is  an  Ori- 
ental practice  never  to  approach  a  man  of  power  without 
a  present,  and  Jacob  might  remember  how  he  pacified  his 
brother  (Proverbs  21.  14) — balm,  spices,  and  myrrh  (ch.  37. 
25),  honey,  which  some  think  was  dibs,  a  syrup  made  from 
ripe  dates  [BochartJ;  but  others,  the  honey  of  Hebron, 
which  is  still  valued  as  far  superior  to  that  of  Egypt ; 
nuts,  pistachio  nuts,  of  which  Syria  grows  the  best  In  the 
world  ;  almonds,  which  were  most  abundant  in  Palestine. 
13.  take  double  money — the  first  sum  to  be  returned, 
and  another  sum  for  a  new  supply.  The  restored  money 
in  the  sacks'  mouth  was  a  perplexing  circumstance.  But 
It  might  have  been  done  Inadvertently  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants— so  Jacob  persuaded  himself— and  happy  it  was  for 
his  own  peace  and  the  encouragement  of  the  travellers 
that  he  took  this  view.  Besides  the  duty  of  restoring  it, 
honesty  in  their  case  was  clearly  the  besk— the  safest 
policy.  14.  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the 
man — Jacob  1b  here  committing  them  all  to  the  care  of 
God,  and,  resigned  to  what  appears  a  heavy  trial,  prays 
that  it  may  be  overruled  for  good. 

15-30.  Arrival,  in  Egypt.  15.  stood  before  Joseph— 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  delight  with  which,  amid  the 
crowd  of  other  applicants,  the  eye  of  Joseph  would  flx  on 
his  brethren  and  Benjamin.  But  occupied  with  his  public 
duties,  he  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  a  confidential  ser- 
vant till  he  should  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day. 
16.  ruler  of  his  house— In  the  houses  of  wealthy  Egyp- 
tians one  upper  man-servant  was  intrusted  with  the  man* 
agement  of  the  house  (cf.  ch.  39.  5).  slay,  and  make 
ready — Hebrew,  "kill  a  killing" — Implying  preparations 
for  a  grand  entertainment  (cf.  ch.  31.  54;  1  Samuel  25. 11, 
Proverbs  9.  2;  Matthew  22.  4).  The  auimals  have  to  be 
killed  as  well  as  prepared  at  home.  The  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate requires  that  the  cook  should  take  the  joints  directly 
from  the  bands  of  the  flesher,  and  the  Oriental  taste  is, 
from  habit,  fond  of  newly-killed  meat.  A  great  profusion 
of  viands,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  vegetables, 
was  provided  for  the  repasts,  to  which  strangers  were  in- 
vited, the  pride  of  Egyptian  people  consisting  rather  in 
the  auantlty  and  variety  than  in  the  choice  or  delicacy  of 
the  dishes  at  their  table,  dine  ...  at  noon— the  hour  of 
dinner  was  at  mid-day.  18.  the  men 'were  afraid — Their 
feelings  of  awe  on  entering  the  stately  mansion,  unaccus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  houses  at  all — their  anxiety  at  the 
reasons  of  their  being  taken  there— their  solicitude  about 
the  restored  money— their  honest  simplicity  in  communi- 
cating their  distress  to  the  steward,  and  his  assurances  of 
having  received  their  money  in  "full  weight  "—the  offer- 
ing of  their  fruit-present,  which  would,  as  usual,  be  done 
with  some  parade,  and  the  Oriental  salutations  that 
passed  between  their  host  and  them— are  all  described  in 
a  graphic  and  animated  manner. 

31-34.  The  Dinner.  31.  Joseph  said,  Set  on  bread- 
equivalent  to  having  dinner  served,  bread  being  a  term 
inclusive  of  all  victuals.  The  table  was  a  small  stool, 
most  probably  the  usual  round  form,  "since  persons 
might  even  then  be  seated  according  to  their  rank  oi 
seniority,  and  the  modern  Egyptian  table  is  not  without 
Its  post  of  honour  and  a  fixed  gradation  of  place."  [Wil- 
kinson.] Two  or  at  most  three  persons  were  seated  at  ou« 
table.  But  the  host  being  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  com- 
pany had  a  table  to  himself;  whilst  it  was  so  arranged  that 
an  Egyptian  was  not  placed  nor  obliged  to  eat  from  the 
same  dish  as  an  Hebrew.  33.  Kgyptlans  might  not  eat 
bread  with  the  Hebrew*!  for  th»«  la  »*»  abomination 
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—The  prejudice  probably  arose  from  the  detestation  In 
which,  from  the  oppressions  of  the  shepherd-kings,  the 
nation  held  all  of  that  occupation.  34.  took  and  sent 
zbmmc*  .  .  .  Benjamin's  roesn  wai  five  times — In  Egypt, 
as  In  other  Oriental  countries,  there  were,  and  are,  two 
modes  of  paying  attention  to  a  guest  whom  the  host 
wishes  to  honour — either  by  giving  a  choice  piece  from  his 
own  hand,  or  ordering  it  to  be  taken  to  the  stranger.  The 
decree  of  respect  shown  consists  in  the  quantity,  and 
while  the  ordinary  rule  of  distinction  is  a  double  mess,  It 
must  have  appeared  a  very  distinguished  mark  of  favour 
bestowed  on  Benjamin  to  have  no  less  than  five  times  any 
ef  his  brethren,  they  drank,  and  were  merry  with 
him — Hebrew,  "drank  freely,"  same  as  Solomon's  Song, 
S.  1 ;  John  2.  10.  In  all  these  cases  the  idea  of  lntemper- 
Mice  is  excluded.  The  painful  anxieties  and  cares  of 
Joseph's  brethren  were  dispelled,  and  they  were  at  ease. 

CHAPTER   XLIV. 

Ver.  1-S4.  Policy  to  Stay  his  Brethren.  1.  And 
Jwwph  commanded  the  steward — The  design  of  putting 
the  cup  into  the  sack  of  Benjamin  was  obviously  to  bring 
that  young  man  Into  a  situation  of  difficulty  or  danger,  in 
order  thereby  to  discover  how  far  the  brotherly  feelings 
of  the  rest  would  be  roused  to  sympathize  with  his  distress, 
and  stimulate  their  exertions  in  procuring  his  deliver- 
ance. But  for  what  purpose  was  the  money  restored?  It 
was  done,  in  the  first  Instance,  from  kindly  feelings  to  his 
father;  but  another  and  further  design  seems  to  have 
been,  the  prevention  of  any  injurious  Impressions  as  to 
the  character  of  Benjamin.  The  discovery  of  the  cup  in 
hia  possession.  If  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  Judge  by, 
might  have  fastened  a  painful  suspicion  of  guilt  on  the 
youngest  brother;  but  the  sight  of  the  money  in  each 
man's  saek  would  lead  all  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
Benjamin  was  Just  as  innocent  as  themselves,  although 
the  additional  circumstance  of  the  cup  being  found  in  his 
sack  would  bring  him  into  greater  trouble  and  danger. 
!8.  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  In  the  sack's  mouth — 
it  was  a  large  goblet,  as  the  original  denotes,  highly 
valued  by  its  owner,  on  account  of  its  costly  material,  or 
Its  elegant  finish,  and  which  had  probably  graced  his  table 
at  the  sumptuous  entertainment  of  the  previous  day. 
8.  As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were 
sent  away— They  commenced  their  homeward  Journey  at 
early  dawn  (see  on  ch.  18.  2);  and  It  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed in  high  spirits,  after  so  happy  an  issue  from  all 
their  troubles  and  anxieties.  4.  When  they  were  gone 
out  of  the  city  .  .  .  Joseph  said  unto  his  steward — 
They  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  the  stunning 
Intelligence  that  an  article  of  rare  value  was  amissing 
from  the  governor's  house.  It  was  a  silver  cup ;  so  strong 
suspicions  were  entertained  against  them,  that  a  special 
messenger  was  despatched  to  search  them.  5.  Is  not  this 
It  in  -which  my  lord  drinketh — not  only  kept  for  the 
governor's  personal  use,  but  whereby  he  dlvlneth.  Divi- 
nation by  cups,  to  ascertain  the  course  of  futurity,  was 
one  of  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  it 
is  of  Eastern  countries  still.  It  is  not  likely  that  Joseph, 
a  pious  believer  in  the  true  God,  would  have  addicted 
himself  to  this  superstitious  practice.  But  he  might  have 
availed  himself  of  that  popular  notion  to  carry  out  the 
successful  execution  of  his  stratagem  for  the  last  decisive 
triiil  of  his  brethren.  6,  7.  he  overtook  them,  and  he 
spake  .  .  .  these  words — The  intelligence  must  have 
oome  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  one  of  their 
most  predominant  feelings  must  have  been  the  humil- 
iating and  galling  sense  of  being  made  so  often  objects  of 
suspicion.  Protesting  their  Innocence,  they  Invited  a 
search.  The  challenge  was  aooepted.  Beginning  with  the 
eldest,  every  sack  was  examined,  and  the  cup  being  found 
Ln  Benjamin's,  they  all  returned  In  an  indescribable 
agony  of  mind  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  with  the  remarkable  confession, 
"God  hath  found  out  the  Iniquity  of  thy  servants." 
16-34.  Judoh  aald,  What  shrill  we  say  1— This  address 
needs  no  comment — consisting  at  first  of  short,  broken 
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sentences,  as  if,  under  the  overwhelming  force  at  :h* 
speaker's  emotions,  his  utterance  were  choked  it  become* 
more  free  and  copious  by  the  effort  of  speaking,  as  be 
proceeds.  Every  word  finds  its  way  to  the  heart;  and  11 
may  well  be  imagined  that  Benjamin,  who  stood  there 
speechless,  like  a  victim  about  to  be  laid  on  the  altar 
when  he  heard  the  magnanimous  offer  of  Judah  to  sob 
mlt  to  slavery  for  his  ransom,  would  be  bound  by  a  life- 
long gratitude  to  his  generous  brother ;  a  tie  that  seems 
to  have  become  neredltary  ln  his  tribe.  Joseph's  be- 
haviour must  not  be  viewed  from  any  single  point,  or  la 
separate  parts,  but  as  a  whole— a  well-thought,  deep-laid, 
closely-connected  plan ;  and  though  some  features  of  it  do 
certainly  exhibit  an  appearance  of  harshness,  yet  the 
pervading  principle  of  his  conduct  was  real,  genuine 
brotherly  kindness.  Read  in  this  light,  the  narrative  of 
the  proceedings  describes  the  continuous,  though  secret 
pursuit  of  one  end;  and  Joseph  discovers,  ln  his  manage- 
ment of  the  soheme,  a  very  high  order  of  intellect— • 
warm  and  susceptible  heart,  united  to  a  Judgment  thai 
exerted  a  complete  control  over  his  feelings — a  happy 
Invention  ln  devising  means  towards  the  attainment  of 
his  ends,  and  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  course,  bow 
ever  painful,  which  prudence  required. 

CHAPTER    XLV. 

Ver.  1-28.  Joseph  making  Himself  Known.  1.  The* 
Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself— The  severity  of  the 
Inflexible  magistrate  here  gives  way  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  man  and  the  brother.  However  well  he  had 
disciplined  his  mind,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
artless  eloquence  of  Judah.  He  saw  a  satisfactory  proof, 
ln  the  return  of  all  his  brethren  on  such  an  occasion,  that 
they  were  affectionately  united  to  one  another;  he  had 
heard  enough  to  convince  him,  that  time,  reflection,  or 
grace,  had  made  a  happy  improvement  on  their  character; 
and  he  would,  probably,  have  proceeded  in  a  calm  and 
leisurely  manner,  to  reveal  himself  as  prudence  might 
have  dictated.  But  when  he  heard  the  heroic  self-sacrifice 
of  Judah,  and  realized  all  the  affection  of  that  proposal— 
a  proposal  for  which  he  was  totally  unprepared— he  was 
completely  unmanned ;  he  felt  himself  forced  to  bring  this 
painful  trial  to  an  end.  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to 
go  out  front  me — In  ordering  the  departure  of  witnesses 
of  this  last  scene,  he  acted  as  a  warm-hearted  and  real 
friend  to  his  brothers — his  conduct  was  dictated  by  mo- 
tives of  the  highest  prudence — that  of  preventing  their 
early  iniquities  from  becoming  known  either  tc  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  or  amongst  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Si.  he  wept  aloud — No  doubt,  from  the  fulness  of  highly 
excited  feelings;  but  to  indulge  in  vehement  and  long- 
continued  transports  of  sobbing  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
the  Orientals  express  their  grief.  3.  I  am  Joseph — The 
emotions  that  now  rose  ln  the  breast  of  himself  as  well 
as  his  brethren — and  chased  each  other  ln  rapid  succes- 
sion—were many  and  violent.  He  was  agitated  by  sym- 
pathy and  Joy ;  they  were  astonished,  confounded,  terri- 
fied; and  betrayed  their  terror,  by  shrinking  as  far  as 
they  could  from  his  presence.  So  "troubled  "  were  they, 
that  he  had  to  repeat  his  announcement  of  himself;  and 
what  kind,  affectionate  terms  did  he  use.  He  spoke  of 
their  having  sold  him— not  to  wound  their  feelings,  but  to 
convince  them  of  his  Identity;  and  then,  to  reassure  their 
minds,  he  traced  the  agency  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
ln  his  exile  and  present  honour.  Not  that  he  wished 
them  to  roll  the  responsibility  of  their  crime  on  God ;  no, 
his  only  object  was  to  encourage  their  confidence,  and  in- 
duce them  to  trust  in  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the 
future  comfort  of  their  father  and  themselves.  6.  and 
yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall 
neither  be  earing  nor  harvest— Ear  is  an  old  English 
word,  meaning  to  plough  (cf.  1  Samuel  8. 12;  Isaiah  30.  24). 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  view  given  (ch.  41.  57),  that  the 
famine  was  caused  by  an  extraordinary  drought,  which 
prevented  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile;  and  of 
course  made  the  land  unfit  to  receive  *he  teed  of  Egypt 
14,   15.  and   he   fell   upon  .  .  .   Benjamin's   neck— TUt 
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wioooij  transition  from  a  cond  mined  criminal  to  a  fondled 
irother,  might  have  occasioned  fainting  or  even  death, 
iMd  not  his  tumultuous  feelings  been  relieved  by  a  tor- 
•ent  or  tears.  Bnt  Joseph's  attentions  were  not  confined 
jo  Benjamin,  He  affectionately  embraced  every  one  of 
lis  brothers  in  succession ;  and  by  those  actions,  his  for- 
giveness was  demonstrated  more  fully  than  It  could  be  by 
words.  17-30.  Pharaoh  said  onto  Joseph,  Say  unto 
Jtojr  brethr*a--As  Joseph  might  have  been  prevented  by 
delicacy,  the  king  himself  Invited  the  patriarch  and  all 
his  family  to  migrate  Into  Egypt;  and  made  most  liberal 
arrangements  for  their  removal  and  their  subsequent 
settlement.  It  displays  the  character  of  this  Pharaoh  to 
advantage,  that  he  was  so  kind  to  the  relatives  of  Joseph, 
but  Indeed  the  greatest  liberality  he  could  show,  could 
never  recompense  the  services  of  so  great  a  benefactor  of 
his  kingdom.  21.  Joseph  gave  them  wiijroiia—  which 
must  have  been  novelties  in  Palestine;  for  wheeled  car- 
nages were  and  are  almost  unknown  there.  22.  changes 
of  raiment — It  was  and  Is  customary  with  great  men,  to 
bestow  on  their  friends  dresses  of  distinction,  and  In 
places  where  they  are  of  the  same  description  and  qual- 
ity, the  valne  of  these  presents  consists  in  their  number. 
The  great  number  given  to  Benjamin  bespoke  the  warmth 
of  his  brother's  attachment  to  him ;  and  Joseph  felt,  from 
the  amiable  temper  they  now  all  displayed,  he  might, 
with  perfect  6afety,  indulge  this  fond  partiality  for  a 
mother's  son.  23.  to  his  father  he  sent— a  supply  of 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  his  support  and  com- 
fort— the  large  and  liberal  scale  on  which  that  supply  was 
given  being  intended— like  the  Ave  messes  of  Benjamin — 
as  a  token  of  his  filial  love.  24.  so  he  sent  his  brethren 
away— In  dismissing  them  on  their  homeward  Journey, 
he  gave  them  this  particular  admonition :  "  See  that  ye 
(all  not  out  by  the  way"— a  caution  that  would  be  greatly 
needed;  for  not  only  during  the  Journey  would  they  be 
occupied  in  recalling  the  part*  they  had  respectively 
acted  lu  the  events  that  led  to  Joseph's  being  sold  into 
Egypt,  but  their  wickedness  would  soon  have  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  venerable  father. 

CHAPTER    XLVI. 

Ver.  1-4.  Sacrifice  at  Bekr-sheba.  1.  Israel  took 
his  journey  with  all  that  he  had — that  Is,  his  house- 
hold; for  in  compliance  with  Pharaoh's  recommendation, 
he  lelt  his  heavy  furniture  behind'.  In  contemplating  a 
■tep  so  important  as  that  of  leaving  Canaan,  which  at  his 
time  of  life  he  might  never  revisit,  so  pious  a  patriarch 
would  ask  the  guidance  and  counsel  of  God.  With  all  his 
anxiety  to  see  Joseph,  he  would  rather  have  died  in  Ca- 
naan without  that  highest  of  earthly  gratifications,  than 
leave  it  without  the  consciousness  of  carrying  the  Divine 
blessing  along  with  him.  came  to  Beer-sheba — That 
place,  which  was  in  his  direct  route  to  Egypt,  had  been  a 
favourite  encampment  of  Abraham  (ch.  21.  33)  and  Isaac 
(ch.  26.  25),  and  was  memorable  for  their  experience  of  the 
Divine  goodness;  and  Jacob  seems  to  have  deferred  his 
public  devotions  till  he  had  reached  a  spot  so  consecrated 
by  covenant  to  his  own  God  and  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
2.  God  spake  unto  Israel— Here  is  a  virtual  renewal  of 
the  covenant  and  an  assurance  of  its  blessings.  More- 
over, here  is  an  answer  on  the  chief  subject  of  Jacob's 
prayer,  and  a  removal  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  he 
was  meditating.  At  first  the  prospect  of  paying  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  Joseph  had  been  viewed  with  unmingled 
joy.  But,  on  calmer  consideration,  many  difficulties  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  the  way.  He  might  remember  the  proph- 
ecy to  Abraham  that  his  posterity  was  to  be  afflicted  in 
Egypt,  and  also  that  his  father  had  been  expressly  told 
not  to  go;  he  might  fear  the  contamination  of  idolatry  to 
bis  family  and  their  forgetfulness  of  the  land  of  promise. 
These  doubts  were  removed  by  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
and  an  assurance  given  him  of  great  and  increasing  pros- 
perity. 3.  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation — 
How  ti  uly  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  appears  in  the  fact, 
that  the  seventy  souls  who  went  down  into  Egypt  in- 
SMMed,  in  the  space  of  216  years,  to  180,000.    4.  I  will  also 


surely  bring  thee  up  again  —As  Jacob  could  not  ex poet  to 
live  till  the  former  promise  was  realized,  he  mmit  h»v« 
seen  that  the  latter  was  to  be  accomplished  only  to  his  pos- 
terity. To  himself  It  was  literally  verified  in  the  removal 
of  his  remains  to  Canaan;  but,  In  the  large  and  liberal 
sense  of  the  words,  It  was  made  good  only  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  Israel  In  the  land  of  promise.  Joseph  shall 
put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes — shall  perform  the  last 
office  of  filial  piety;  and  this  implied  that  he  should 
henceforth  enjoy,  without  interruption,  the  »vsiety  of 
that  favourite  son. 

5-27.  Immigration  to  Egypt.  5.  Jacoh  rose  up  from 
Beer-sheba — to  cross  the  border  and  settle  in  Egypt. 
However  refreshed  and  invigorated  in  spirit  by  the  re- 
ligious services  at  Beer-sheba,  he  was  now  borne  down  by 
the  Infirmities  of  advanced  age;  and,  therefore,  his  son? 
undertook  all  the  trouble  and  toll  of  the  arrangements 
while  the  enfeebled  old  patriarch,  with  the  wives  and 
children,  was  conveyed,  by  slow  and  leisurely  stages,  in 
the  Egyptian  vehicles  sent  for  their  accommodation.  6 
goods,  -which  they  had  gotten  In  the  land — i  ot  furni 
ture,  but  substance— precious  things.  7.  daughters—  As 
Dinah  was  his  only  daughter,  this  must  mean  daughters- 
in-law.  all  his  seed,  brought  he  with  him— Though  dis- 
abled by  age  from  active  superintendence,  yet,  as  the  ven- 
erable shelck  of  the  tribe,  he  was  looked  upon  as  their 
common  head,  and  consulted  In  every  step.  8-27.  all  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  Into  Egypt, 
were  threescore  and  ten— Strictly  speaking,  there  were 
only  sixty-six  went  to  Egypt;  but  to  these  add  Joseph 
and  his  two  sons,  and  Jacob  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  the 
whole  number  amounts  to  seventy.  In  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (Acts  7. 14)  the  number  Is  stated  to  be  seven  ty-fl  ve ; 
but  as  that  estimate  includes  five  sons  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (1  Chronicles  7.14-20),  born  in  Egypt,  the  tws 
accounts  coincide. 

28-31.  Arrival  in  Egypt.  28.  he  sent  Judah  before 
him  unto  Joseph— This  precautionary  measure  was  ob- 
viously proper  for  apprising  the  king  of  the  entrance  of  so 
large  a  company  within  his  territories;  moreover,  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  receive  Instruction  from  Joseph  as 
to  the  locale  of  their  future  settlement.  29,  30.  Joseph 
made  ready  his  chariot — The  difference  between  chariot 
and  wagon  was  not  only  In  the  lighter  and  more  elegant 
construction  of  the  former,  but  in  the  one  being  drawn 
by  horses  and  the  other  by  oxen.  Being  a  public  man  in 
Egypt,  Joseph  was  required  to  appear  every  where  lnai 
equipage  suitable  to  his  dignity;  and,  therefore,  It  wai 
not  owing  either  to  pride  or  ostentatious  parade  that  h 
drove  his  carriage,  while  his  father's  family  were  accom 
modated  only  in  rude  and  humble  wagons,  present** 
himself  unto  him— In  an  attitude  of  filial  reverence  (ci 
Exodus  22. 17).  The  interview  was  a  most  affecting  oue- 
the  happiness  of  the  delighted  father  was  now  at  lbs 
height;  and  life  having  no  higher  charms,  he  could,  id 
the  very  spirit  of  the  aged  Simeon,  have  departed  in 
peace.  31-34.  Joseph  said,  .  .  I  will  go  up,  and  show 
Pharaoh— it  was  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  the  king  t« 
apprise  him  of  their  arrival.  And  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  them  were  worthy  of  his  character  alike  as  an 
affectionate  brother  and  a  religious  man. 

CHAPTER    XLVII. 

Ver.  1-31.  Presentation  at  Court,  l.  Joseph  .  .  . 
told  Pharaoh,  My  father,  and  my  brethren — Joseph 
furnishes  a  beautiful  example  of  a  man  who  could  beat 
equally  well  the  extremes  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 
High  as  he  was,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had  a  superior. 
Dearly  as  he  loved  his  father,  and  anxiously  as  he  desired 
to  provide  for  the  whole  family,  he  would  not  go  Into  the 
arrangements  he  had  planned  for  their  stay  In  Goshen, 
until  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  royal  master. 
2.  he  took  some  of  his  brethren  —  probably  the  five 
eldest  brothers:  seniority  being  the  least  invidious  prin- 
ciple of  selection.  4.  For  to  sojourn  .  .  .  are  we  como- 
The  royal  conversation  took  the  course  which  Joseph  had 
anticipated  (ch.  46.33),  and  they  answered   according  U 
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previous  instructions—  manifesting,  however,  in  their  de- 
termination to  return  to  Canaan,  a  faith  and  piety  which 
affords  a  hopeful  symptom  01  their  having  become  all,  or 
most  of  them,  religious  men.  7.  Joseph  brought  in 
Jacob  his  father — There  Is  a  pathetic  and  most  affecting 
interest  attending  this  interview  with  royalty ;  and  when, 
with  all  the  simplicity  and  dignified  solemnity  of  a  man 
of  God,  Jacob  signalized  his  entrance  by  imploring  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  royal  head,  it  may  easily  be  Im- 
agined what  a  striking  Impression  the  scene  would  pro- 
duce (cf.  Hebrews  7.7),  8.  Pharaoh  said,  unto  Jacob, 
How  old  art  thou  t— The  question  was  put  from  the  deep 
and  Impressive  Interest  which  the  appearance  of  the  old 
patriarch  had  created  in  the  minds  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
court.  In  the  low-lying  land  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  ar- 
tificial habits  of  its  society,  the  age  of  man  was  iar  shorter 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  than  it  had  yet 
become  in  the  pure  bracing  climate  and  among  the  sim- 
ple mountaineers  of  Canaan.  The  Hebrews,  at  least,  still 
attained  a  protracted  longevity.  9.  The  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage,  <&c.  —  Though  130  years,  he 
reckons  by  days  (cf.  Psalm  90. 12),  which  he  calls  few,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  retrospect,  and  evil,  because  his  life 
had  been  one  almost  unbroken  series  of  trouble.  The  an- 
swer is  remarkable,  considering  the  comparative  dark- 
ness of  the  patriarchal  age  (cf.  2  Ti  mothy  1. 10).  11.  Joseph 
placed  his  father  and  his  brethren  ...  in  the  best  of 
the  land — best  pasture  land  in  lower  Egypt.  Goshen, 
"the  land  of  verdure,"  lay  along  the  Pelusaic  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile.  It  '.  jcluded  a  part  of  the  district  of 
Heliopolis,  or  "On,"  the  capital,  and  on  the  east  stretched 
out  a  considerable  length  into  the  desert.  The  ground  in- 
cluded within  these  boundaries  was  a  rich  and  fertile 
extent  of  natural  meadow,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Hebrew  shepherds  (cf.  ch.  49.24;  Psalm 
34.  10;  78.  72).  13-15.  there  was  no  bread  In  all  the  land 
—This  probably  refers  to  the  second  year  of  the  famine 
ch.  45.  6),  when  any  little  stores  of  individuals  or  families 
were  exhausted,  and  when  the  people  had  become  uni- 
versally dependent  on  the  government.  At  first  they  ob- 
tained supplies  for  payment.  Ere  long  money  failed. 
IB.  And  Joseph  said,  Give  your  cattle — "This  was  the 
wisest  course  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  preservation 
both  of  the  people  and  the  cattle,  which,  being  bought  by 
Joseph,  was  supported  at  the  royal  expense,  and  very 
likely  returned  to  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  famine,  to 
enable  them  to  resume  their  agricultural  labours."  31.  as 
for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to  the  cities — ob- 
viously for  the  convenience  of  the  country  people,  who 
were  doing  nothing,  to  the  cities  where  the  corn  stores 
were  situated.  22.  Only  the  land  of  the  priests,  bought 
he  not — These  lands  were  Inalienable,  being  endowments 
/  which  the  temples  were  supported.  Trie  priests  ior 
.nemselves  received  an  annual  allowance  of  provision 
from  the  suite,  and  it  would  evidently  have  been  the 
height  of  cruelty  to  withhold  that  allowance  when  their 
lands  were  incapable  of  being  tilled.  23-28.  Joseph  said, 
Behold,  &c. — The  land  being  sold  to  the  government  (v. 
19,  20),  seed  would  be  distributed  for  the  first  crop  after  tne 
famine;  and  the  people  occupy  them  as  tenants-at-wlll 
on  the  payment  of  a  produce  rent,  almost  the  same  rule 
as  obtains  in  Egypt  in  the  present  day.  29-31.  the  time 
-Irew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die — One  only  of  his  dying 
arrangements  is  recorded ;  but  that  one  reveals  his  whole 
character.  It  was  the  disposal  of  his  remains,  which  were 
to  be  carried  to  Canaan,  not  from  a  mere  romantic  attach- 
ment to  his  native  soil,  nor,  like  his  modern  descendants, 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  for  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land, 
but  from  faith  in  the  promises.  His  address  to  Joseph— 
"  if  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,"  i.  e„  as  the  vizier  of 
Egypt — his  exacting  a  solemn  oath  that  his  wishes  would 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  that  oath,  all  pointed 
significantly  to  the  promise,  and  showed  the  Intensity  of 
bis  desire  to  enjoy  its  blessings  (cf.  Numbers  10. 29). 
Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head — Oriental 
beds  are  mere  mats,  having  no  head,  and  the  translation 
snould  be  "the  top  of  his  staff,"  as  the  apostle  renders  It 
'Hebrews  11.21). 
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Ver.  1-22.  Joseph's  Visit  to  his  Sick  Father,  i.  oat 
told  Joseph,  liehold,  thy  father  la  gick— Josepn  wu 
hastily  sent  for,  and  on  this  occasion  he  took  with  hlta  his 
two  sons.  2.  Israel  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon 
the  bed— In  the  chamber  where  a  good  man  lies,  edifying 
and  spiritual  discourse  may  be  expected.  3,  4.  God  Al- 
mighty appealed  unto  me  at  Luz— The  object  of  Jacob, 
in  thus  reverting  to  the  memorable  vision  at  Bethel — one 
of  the.  great  landmarks  In  his  history— was  to  point  out 
tke  splendid  promises  in  reserve  for  his  posterity— to  en- 
gage Joseph's  Interest  and  preserve  his  continued  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  God,  rather  than  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. Behold,  I  will  make  thee  fruitful— This  is  a 
repetition  of  the  covenant  (ch.  28. 13-15;  35.  12).  Whether 
these  words  are  to  be  viewed  in  a  limited  sense,  as  point- 
ing to  the  many  centuries  during  which  the  Jews  were 
occupiers  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  whether  the  words  bear  a 
wider  meaning,  and  Intimate  that  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Israel  are  to  be  reinstated  In  the  land  of  promise,  as 
their  "everlasting  possession,"  are  points  that  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  5.  thy  two  sons, 
Ephralm  and  Nanasseh— It  was  the  Intention  Of  the 
aged  patriarch  to  adopt  Joseph's  sons  as  his  own,  thus 
giving  him  a  double  portion.  The  reasons  of  this  pro- 
cedure are  stated  (1  Chronicles  5.  1,  2).  are  mine — though 
their  connections  might  have  attached  them  to  Eg\  pt, 
and  opened  to  them  brilliant  prospects  In  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  they  willingly  accepted  the  adoption  (He- 
brews 11.  25).  9.  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me,  and 
I  will  bless  them — The  apostle  (Hebrews  11.21)  selected 
the  blessing  of  Joseph's  son  as  the  chief,  because  the  most 
comprehensive,  Instance  of  the  patriarch's  faith  which 
his  whole  history  furnishes.  13.  Joseph  look  them  both 
—The  very  act  of  pronouncing  the  blessing  was  remark- 
able, showing  that  Jacob's  bosom  w;us  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  21.  Israel  said  unto  .Joseph,  Behold. 
I  die — The  patriarch  could  speak  of  death  with  coicpo 
sure,  but  he  wished  to  prepare  Joseph  and  the  rt-si  o 
family  for  the  shock,  but  God  shall  be  with  yon— 
Jacob,  In  all  probability,  was  not  authorized  to  speak  of 
their  bondage — he  dwelt  only  on  the  certainty  of  Lbelr  re- 
storation  to  Canaan.  22.  moreover,  I  have  given  to 
thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren — this  was  neat 
Shechem  (ch.  33.18;  John  4.5;  also  Joshua  16.1;  30.7). 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  Amorites,  having  seized  upon 
it  during  one  of  his  frequent  absences,  the  patriarch,  with 
the  united  forces  of  his  tribe,  recovered  it  from  them  by 
nis  sword  and  his  bow. 

CHAPTER     XLIX. 

Ver.  1-33.  Patriarchal  Blessing  1  Jacob  called 
unto  his  sons — It  is  not  to  the  sayings  A  u.e  dying  saint, 
so  much  as  of  the  Inspired  prophet,  that  attention  is  called 
in  this  chapter.  Under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  pronounced  his  prophetic  benediction, 
and  described  the  condition  of  their  respective  descend- 
ants in  the  last  days,  or  future  times. 

3,  4.  Reuben  forfeited  by  his  crime  the  rights  and  hon- 
ours of  primogeniture.    His  posterity  never  made 
figure — no  Judge,  prophet,  nor  ruler    sprang   from   L:ie 
tribe. 

6-7.  Simeon  and  Levi  were  associate  In  wickedness, 
and  the  same  prediction  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
both  their  tribes.  Levi  had  cities  allotted  to  them  (Joshua 
21.)  in  every  tribe.  On  account  of  their  zeal  against 
idolatry,  they  were  honourably  "divided  in  Jacob;'' 
whereas  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  was  guilty  of  the 
grossest  idolatry,  and  the  vices  inseparable  from  it  were 
ignotuiniously  "scattered." 

8-12.  Judah. — A  high  pre-eminence  is  destined  to  this 
tribe  (Numbers  10. 14;  Judges  1. 2).  Besides  the  honour  of 
giving  name  to  the  Promised  Land — David  and  a  greater 
than  David—  the  Messiah  sprang  from  it.  Chief  amongst 
the  tribes,  "it  grew  up  from  a  lion's  whelp,"  i.  e.,  a  little 
power,  till  it  became  "  an  old  lion  "  —  i.  «.,  calm  and  quiet 
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jret  still  formidable,    until  shiloh  come — Shiloh — this 

obscure  word  is  variously  Interpreted  to  menu  "  the  sent " 
(John  17.  3),  "the  seed"  (Isaiah  11. 1).  the  "peaceable  or 
prosperous  one"  <Ephesians  2.  Uy—i.  e.,  the  Messiah 
'Isaiah  11.  10;  Romans  15. 12);  and  when  He  should  come, 
•She  tribe  of  Judah  should  ao  longer  boast  either  au  inde- 
pendent king  or  a  j&dge  of  theii  own."  [Calvin.]  The 
Jews  have  been  for  eighteen  centuries  without  a  ruler  and 
without  a  Judge  since  Shlloh  came,  and  "to  Him  Lhegutb- 
ering  of  Die  people  has  been." 

13.  Zebcluh  was  to  have  its  lot  on  the  sea  coast,  close 
toZidon,  and  to  engage,  like  that  state,  in  maritime  pur- 
suits and  commerce. 

14,  IS.  Issachab. — A  strong  ass  couching  down  between 
Iwo  burdens — i.  e.,  it  was  to  be  active,  patient,  given  to  ag- 
ricultural labours.  It  was  established  In  lower  Ualilet- — 
a  "goo  I  land,"  settling  down  in  the  midst  of  ttie  Canaan- 
iw-s,  where,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  they  "bowed  their 
shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute." 

16-18.  Dan — though  the  sou  of  a  secondary  wife,  was  to 
be  "as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel."  Dan—  "a  judge."  a 
lerpent,  .  .  .  an  adder — A  serpeut,  an  adder,  Implies  sub- 
tlety aad  stratagem;  such  was  pre-eminently  the  cha- 
racter of  Samson  the  most  illustrious  of  its  judges,  v 

19.  Oad.— This  tribe  should  be  often  attacked  and 
grastrd  by  hostile  powers  on  their  borders  (Judges  10.  H; 
Jeremiah  49.  1).  Hut  they  were  generally  victorious  In  the 
close  of  their  wars. 

21).  Ashkr— "Blessed."  Its  allotment  wat  the  sea  coast 
between  Tyre  and  Cat  met,  a  district  fertile  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  corn  and  oil  in  all  Palestine. 

11.  NAi-itTALi-Tac  best  rendering  we  know  la  this, 
"Naphtali  is  a  deer  roaming  at  liberty;  he  sbooteth  forth 
goodly  branches,"  or  majestic  antlers  [TAYLOH'8  Scripture 
IUvMratiom»),  and  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  y  seems  to 
be  that  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  would  be  located  In  a  terri- 
tory so  fertile  and  peaceable,  that,  feeding  on  tlie  richest 
pasture,  he  would  spread  out,  like  a  deer,  itti  branching 
antlers. 

22-26.  JoSKPH. — A  fruitful  bough,  Ac. — denotes  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  that  tribe  (cf.  Numbers  1.  33-85; 
Joshua  17.  17;  Deuteronomy  S3.  17).  The  patriarch  de- 
scribes him  n.s  attacked  by  envy,  revenge,  temptation. 
Ingratitude,  yet  still,  by  the  grace  of  (iod,  he  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  so  that  he  became  the  Btutatner  of 
Israel ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  shower  blessings  of  every 
kind  upon  the  head  of  this  favourite  son.  The  history  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  shows  how  fully 
these  blessings  were  realised. 

27-33.  Benjamin  shall  ravin  like  a  wolf.— This'  tribe  in 
Its  early  history  spent  its  energies  in  petty  or  inglorious 
warfare,  and  especlslly  in  the  violent  and  unjust  contest 
(Judges  W.,  20.;,  in  which  it  engaged  with  tne  otner  tribes, 
when,  notwithstanding  two  victories,  it  was  almost,  exter- 
minated. 29.  all  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel — 
or  ancestors.  Jacob's  prophetic  words  obviously  refer  not 
so  much  to  the  sons  as  to  the  tribes  of  Israel.  39.  he 
charged  them— The  charge  had  already  been  given,  and 
solemnly  undertaken  {nil .  17.  31).  But  in  mentioning  his 
wishes  now,  and  rehearsing  all  the  clicumstances  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  of  Macbpelah,  he  wished  to  de- 
Clare,  with  his  latest  breath,  before  all  his  family,  that  he 
died  in  the  same  fattri  as  Abraham.  33.  when  Jacob 
had  miuie  an  end  of  commanding  his  noun- It  is  prob- 


able that  he  was  supernatural ly  strengthened  for  tins,  lam, 
momentous  office  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  when  th« 
Divine  afflatus  ceased,  his  exhausted  powers  giving  way, 
he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people* 

CHAPTER    L. 

Ver.  1-26.  Mourning  fob  Jacob.  1.  Joseph  fell  upon 
his  father's  face,  &c. — On  him,  as  the  principal  member 
ot  the  family,  devolved  the  duty  of  closing  the  eyes  of  his 
venerable  parent  (cf.  ch.  46.  4 ),  and  imprinting  the  tarewel! 
kiss.  2.  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  phjsi- 
cIhkx  to  embalm  liis  fattier,  &c. — In  ancient  Egypt  the 
embalmers  were  a  class  by  themselves.  The  process  of  em- 
balmment consisted  in  infusing  a  greatquantity  of  resin- 
ous substances  into  the  cavities  of  the  body,  after  the  in- 
testines  had  been  removed,  and  then  a  regulated  degree  o{ 
heat  was  applied  to  dry  up  the  humours,  as  well  as  de- 
compose the  tarry  materials  which  had  been  previously 
in  trod  need.  Thirty  days  were  allotted  for  the  completion 
of  this  process ;  forty  more  were  spent  in  anointing  It 
with  spices;  the  body,  tanned  from  this  operation,  being 
then  washed,  was  wrapped  in  numerous  folds  of  linen 
cloth— the  joinings  of  which  were  fastened  with  gum,  and 
then  deposited  in  a  wooden  chest  made  in  the  form  of  a 
human  figure.  3.  the  Egyptians  mourned,  <tc. — It  was 
made  a  period  of  public  mourning,  as  on  the  death  of  a 
royal  personage.  *.  Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of 
Pharaoh,  <yc. — Care  was  taken  to  let  it  be  known  that 
the  family  sepulchre  was  provided  before  leaving  Canaan, 
and  that  an  oath  bound  his  family  to  convey  the  remains 
thither.  Besides,  Joseph  deemed  it  right  to  apply  for  a 
special  leave  of  absence;  and  being  unfit,  as  a  mourner, 
to  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  he  made  the  request 
through  the  medium  of  others.  7-9.  Joseph  went  up  U 
bury  his  father— a  journey  of  800  miles.  The  funeral  ca^ 
alcade,  composed  of  the  nobility  and  military,  with  thet 
equipages,  would  exhibit  an  imposing  appearance.  16 
they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  A  tad,  <tc. — "  Atad' 
may  betaken  as  a  common  noun,  signifying  "the  plain  ol 
the  thorn  bushes."  It  was  on  the  border  between  Egypt 
and  Canaan  ;  and  as  the  last  opportunity  of  indulging  griel 
was  always  the  most  violent,  the  Egyptians  made  a  pro 
longed  halt  at  this  spot,  while  the  family  of  Jacob  prob- 
ably proceeded  by  themselves  to  the  place  of  sepulture, 
15-21.  When  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  their  father 
was  dead,  they  said,  Joseph  Will  perad  venture  hate 
us,  &c. — Joseph  was  deeply  affected  by  this  communica- 
tion. He  gave  them  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  for- 
giveness, and  thereby  gave  both  a  beautiful  trait  of  hi* 
own  pious  character,  as  well  as  appeared  an  eminent  type 
of  The  saviour.  22,  SKI.  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt — He 
lived  eighty  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  cr.iei  power, 
witnessing  a  great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  aiso  of  his  own  family  and  kindred— the  infant 
church  of  God.  24.  Joseph  sa!<<  unto  his  brethren,  1 
die— The  national  feelings  of  the  Egyptians  would  have 
been  opposed  to  his  burial  in  Canaan;  but  he  gave  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  full  assur- 
ance of  the  promises,  by  "the  commandment  concerning 
his  bones."  2<J.  they  embalmed  him — His  funeral  would 
be  conducted  In  the  highest  style  of  Egyrtlan  inagiiifi- 
cence,  and  his  mummied  ceruse  carefully  preserved  tli' 
the  Ksodus. 
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THE    SECOND    BOOK  OF    MOSES,   GALLED 

EXODUS. 


OHAPTEK    I. 

Year.  1-32.    Jj-crbask  of  the  Israeli-tub.    1.  Mow  these 
asw  the  names— (See  on  ch.  46.  8-26).   T.  children  of  Israel 
wore  fruitful— They  were  living  In  a  land  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  at  an  ancient  author,  mothers  pro- 
Oweed  three  and  four  sometimes  at  a  birth  ;  and  a  modern 
writer  declares  "the  females  in  Egypt,  as  well  among  the 
human  race  as  among  animals,  surpass  all  others  In  fruit- 
dulness."    To  this  natural  circumstance  must  be  added 
■he  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.    8.  Jfow 
there  arose  up  a  new  bliig— About  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  a  revolution  took  place— by  which  the 
odd  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  upper  and  lower  Egypt 
were  nnlteu  Into  one  kingdom.    Assuming  that  the  king 
Sormerly  reigned  In  Thebes,  It  Is  probable  that  he  would 
know  nothing  about  the  Hebrews ;  and  that,  as  foreigners 
and  shepherds,  the  new  government  would,  from  the  first, 
regard  them  with  dislike  and  scorn.    9.  he  said  .  .  .  Ke- 
held,  the  .  .  .  eliildren  of  Israel  are  more  and  mlght- 
«jr  than  we—  They  had    risen    to  great   prosperity— as 
aarlug  the  lifetime  of  Joseph  and  his  royal  patron,  they 
Wl,  probably,  enjoyed  a  free  grant  of  the  land.    Their 
norease  and  prosperity  were  viewed  with  Jealousy  by  the 
new  government ;  »nd  as  Goshen  lay  between  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  on  the  bonier  of  which  lat'ier  country  were  a 
number  of  warUke  tribes,  It  was  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  suggestions  of  worldly  policy  that  they  should  en- 
slave and  maltreat  them,  through  apprehension  of  their 
joining  in  any  Invasion  by  those  foreign  rovers.    The 
new  king,  who  Delther  knew  the  name  nor  cared  for  the 
services  of  Joseph,  was  either  Amosis,  or  one  of  his  Imme- 
diate successors.    [OSBORN.J    11.  Therefore  they  did  set 
•ver  them  taskmasters— Having  first  obliged  them,  it 
I*  thought,  to  pay  a  ruinous  rent,  and  involved  them  la 
difficulties,  that  new  government,  In  pursuance  of  lte  op- 
pressive policy,  degraded  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs— 
tanploying  them  exactly  as  the  labouring  people  are  In 
the  present  day  (driven  in  companies  or  bands),  in  rear- 
ing the  public  works,  with  taskmasters,  who  anciently 
had  sticks— now  whips— to  punish  the  indolent,  or  spur 
«ai  the  too  languid.     All  public  or  royal  buildings,  In 
undent  Egypt,  were  built  by  captives;  and  on  some  of 
tihem  was  placed  an  inscription  that  no  free  citizen  had 
been  engaged  in  this  servile  employment,   they  built  for 
Pharaoh  treasure  cities— These  two  store  places  were  in 
she  land  of  Goshen;  and  being  situated  near  a  border 
liable  to  invasion,  thoy  were  fortified  cities  (cf.  2  Chron- 
icles 11.  12).    Plthom  (Greek  Patnmos),  lay  on  the  eastern 
Pelnsiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve  Roman  miles 
from  Heliopolls;  and  Raamses," called  by  the  LXX.  Hero- 
opolis,  lay  between  the  same  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Bitter  Irfvkes.    These  two  fortified  cities  were  situated, 
therefore,  in  the  same  valley;  and  the  fortifications,  which 
Pharaoh  commanded  to  be  built  around  both,  had  prob- 
ably the  same  common  object,  of  obstructing  the  entrance 
Into  Egypt,  which  this  valley  furnished  the  enemy  from 
Asia.     fHENGOTKNBKBG.]     13,  1*.  The  Egyptians  .  .  . 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar 
and  In  brick—  Ruins  of  great  brick  buildings  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  Egypt.    The  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in 
the  sun,  was  universal  in  upper  and  lower  Egypt,  both 
for  public  and    private  buildings;   all  but  the  temples 
themselves,  were  of  crude  brick.    It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  more  bricks  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.,  who 
Us  supposed  to  have  been  the  king  of  Egypt  at  the  tlmo 
of  the  Exodus,  have  been  discovered  than  of  any  other 
period.    [Wri.xiW80N.]    Parties  of  these  brlckmakers  are 
teen  depicted  on  the  ancient  monuments  with  "task- 
masters "—some  standing,  others  in  a  sitting  posture  be- 
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side  the   labourers,  with  their  uplifted  sticks  la  then 
hands.    IS.  the  kins;  of  Egypt  spake  to  the  Hebrew 
midwlves—  Two  only  were  spoken  to— either  they  were 
the  heads  of  a  large  corporation  [Labob-^ki   W,  by  tan 
perlng  with  these  two,  the  king  designed  to  terrify  th* 
rest  into  secret  compliance  with  his  wishes.    [Cai/viw.] 
16.  If  it  be  a  son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him— Opinions  are 
divided,  however,  what  was  the  method  of  destruction 
wblcn  the  king  did  recommend.    Some  think  that  the 
"stools"  were  low  seats  on  which  these  obstetric  practi- 
tioners Bat  by    *ie  bedside  of  the  Hebrew  women;  and 
that,  as  they  might  easily  discover  the  sex,  so,  whenever 
a  boy  appeared,  they  were  to  strangle  it,  unknown  to  iU 
parents;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  "stools" 
were  stone  troughs,  by  the  river  side— into  which,  whea 
the  infants  were  washed,  they  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  ac- 
cidentally dropped.    IT.  But  the  mldvrives  feared  God— 
Their  faith  Inspired  them  with  such  courage  as  to  risk 
their  lives,  by  disobeying  the  mandate  of  a  cruel  tyrant; 
but  It  was  blended  with  weakness,  which  made  then? 
shrink  from  speaking  the  troth,  the  whole  truth,  and; 
nothing  but  the  truth,    ao.  God  dealt  well  with  the 
mleVwlves— This  represents  God  as  rewarding  them  for 
telling  a  lie.    This  difficulty  Is  wholly  removed  by  a  more 
eorre^t  *r*r.5latlon.    To  make  or  build  up  a  house  in  JI*-t 
brew  idiom,  means  to  have  a  numerous  progeny.    The 
passage  then  should  be  rendered  thus :  God  protected  the 
mldwives,  and  the  people  waxed  very  mighty;  and  be- 
eaase  the  midwlves  feared,  the  Hebrews  grew  and  pros- 
pered. 

CHAPTER    IT 

Ver.  1-10.  Birth  and  Preservation  of  Mosks.  ■ 
there  went  a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  Ac. — Amraoa 
was  the  husband,  and  Jochebed  the  wife  (cf.  ch.  8.  2;  Num- 
bers 28.58).  The  marriage  took  place,  and  two  children, 
Miriam  and  Aaron,  were  born  some  years  before  the  in- 
fantlcldal  edict.  3.  the  -woman  .  .  .  bare  a  son,  <fcc.^ 
Some  extraordinary  appearance  of  remarkable  comeli- 
ness led  his  parents  to  augur  his  future  greatness.  Beauty 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  mark  of  the  Dlvltw 
favour,  hid  him  three  months— The  parents  were  ■ 
pious  couple,  and  the  measures  they  took  were  prompted 
not  only  by  parental  attachment,  but  by  a  strong  faith  ii 
the  blessing  of  God  prospering  their  endeavours  to  san 
this  Infant.  3.  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes— 
papyrus,  a  thick,  strong,  and  tough  reed,  slime— the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  which,  when  hardened,  is  very  tena- 
cious, nitch— mineral  tar.  Boats  of  this  description  an 
seen  d:w>,  loating  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  with  n* 
other  caulking  than  Nile  mud  (cf.  Isaiah  18.2),  and  the} 
are  perfectly  water-tight,  unless  the  coating  is  forces' 
off  by  stormy  weather,  flags— a  general  term  for  aes 
or  rivor-weed.  The  chest  was  not,  as  is  often  repre- 
sented, committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  water,  but  laid  oe 
the  bank,  where  It  would  naturally  appear  to  have  beei 
drifted  by  the  current  and  arrested  by  the  reedy  thicket 
The  spot  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  Isle  of  Rodah,  new 
Old  Cairo.  *.  his  sister— Miriam  would  probably  be  i 
girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time.  5.  tlw 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  wash  herself  at 
the  river— The  occasion  is  thought  to  have  been  a  re- 
ligious solemnity  which  the  royal  family  opened  bj 
bathing  in  the  sacred  stream.  Peculiar  sa  cretin  ess  wai 
attached  to  those  portions  of  the  Nile  which  flowed  neai 
the  temples.  The  water  was  there  fenced  on*  as  a  pro  tee 
tlon  from  the  crocodiles;  and  doubtless  the  princess  hat 
an  enclosure  reserved  for  her  own  use,  the  road  to  whiai 
seems  to  have  been  well  knowi  to  Jochebed.  walked 
along— in  procession  or  In  file,    she  sent  her  maid — hei 
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(mmedtat*  attendant.  The  term  Is  different  from  that 
rendsred  "  maidens."  6-9.  when  the  had  opened  It,  she 
mw  the  child— The  narrative  Is  picturesque.  No  tale  of 
romance  ever  described  a  plot  more  skilfully  laid,  or 
more  full  of  interest  In  the  development.  The  expedient 
of  iXe  ark— the  slime  and  pitch— the  choice  of  the  time 
And  place — the  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  female 
breast— the  stationing  of  the  sister  as  a  watch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings—her  timely  suggestion  of  a  nurse— and  the  en- 
gagement of  the  mother  herself— all  bespeak  a  more  than 
ordinary  measure  of  Ingenuity  as  well  as  Intense  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  parents.  But  the  origin  of  the  scheme 
was  most  probably  owing  to  «  Divine  suggestion,  as  its 
suocess  was  due  to  an  overruling  Providence,  who  not  only 
preserved  the  child's  life,  but  provided  for  his  being 
trained  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  faith  (Hebrews  11. 
38),  either  In  the  general  promise  of  deliverance,  or  some 
special  revelation  made  to  Amram  and  Jochebed— and  in 
this  view,  the  pious  couple  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  word  of  God,  united  with  an  active 
use  of  the  most  suitable  means.  10.  She  brought  him 
wnto  Pharaoh's  daughter— Though  it  must  have  been 
nearly  as  severe  a  trial  for  Jochebed  to  part  with  him  the 
second  time  as  the  first,  she  was  doubtless  reconciled  to  it 
by  her  belief  In  his  high  destination  as  the  future  de- 
liverer of  Israel.  His  age  when  removed  to  the  palace  is 
not  stated ;  but  he  was  old  enough  to  be  well  instructed 
In  the  principles  of  the  true  religion;  and  those  early 
impressions,  deepened  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  were 
never  forgotten  or  effaced,  he  became  her  son— by 
adoption,  and  his  high  rank  afforded  him  advantages  in 
education,  which  In  the  providence  of  God  were  made 
subservient  to  far  different  purposes  from  what  his  royal 
■  patroness  intended,  she  called  hU  name  Moses— His 
parents  might,  as  usual,  at  the  time  of  his  circumcision, 
have  given  him  a  name,  which  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  Joachim.  But  the  name  chosen  by  the  prln- 
oess,  whether  of  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  origin,  is  the  only 
wne  by  which  he  has  ever  been  known  to  the  church ;  and 
Si  is  n  permanent  memorial  of  the  painful  incidents  of  his 
^irth  and  infancy. 

11-23.  His  Sympathy  with  the  Hebrews.  11.  In 
those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown — not  in  age  and 
rtature  only  but  in  power  as  well  as  in  renown  for  ac- 
oomullshments  and  military  prowess  (Acts  7. 21).  There  is 
«  gap  here  In  the  sacred  history  which,  however,  Is  sup- 
plied by  the  Inspired  commentary  of  Paul,  who  has  fully 
detailed  the  reasons  as  well  as  extent  of  the  change  that 
took  place  In  his  worldly  condition;  and  whether,  as  some 
say,  his  royal  mother  had  proposed  to  make  him  co-re- 
jent  and  successor  to  the  crown,  or  some  other  circum- 
stances, led  to  a  declaration  of  his  mind,  he  determined 
to  renounce  the  palace  and  identify  himself  with  the  suf- 
fering people  of  God  (Hebrews  11.24-26).  The  descent  of 
noine  great  sovereigns,  like  Diocletian  and  Charles  V., 
from  a  throne  into  private  life,  is  nothing  to  the  sacrifice 
which  Moses  made  through  the  power  of  faith-  he  went 
»ut  unto  his  brethren — to  make  a  full  and  systematic 
Inspection  of  their  condition  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  were  dispersed  (Acts  7.  23),  and  he 
adopted  this  proceeding  in  pursuance  of  the  patriotic 
purpose  that  the  faith,  which  is  of  the  operation  of  God, 
was  even  then  forming  in  his  heart,  he  spied  an  Egyp- 
tian smiting  an  Hebrew — one  of  the  taskmasters  scourg- 
ing a  Hebrew  slave  without  any  Just  cause  (Acts  7. 24), 
Mid  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  he  seems  to  have  died 
under  the  barbarous  treatment — for  the  conditions  of 
the  sacred  story  imply  such  a  fatal  issue.  The  sight  was 
rcw  and  strange  to  him,  and  though  pre-eminent  for 
meekness  (Numbers  12. 3),  he  was  fired  with  indignation. 
lit.  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  In  the  sand — 
This  act  of  Moses  may  seem,  and  Indeed  by  some  has 
»een  condemned  as  rash  and  unjustifiable — In  plain  terms 
ia  deed  of  assassination.  But  we  must  not  Judge  of  his 
action  in  such  a  country  and  age  by  the  standard  of  law 
4'Mad  the  notions  of  right  which  prevail  in  our  Christian 
toad;  and,  besides,  not,  only  is  it  not  spoken  of  as  a  crime 
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in  Scriptnre  or  as  distressing  the  perpetrator  with  !■*■ 
morse,  but  according  to  existing  custom*  among  nojr.s-.-4ta 
tribes,  he  was  bound  to  avenge  the  blood  of  h  brothec. 
The  person  he  slew,  however,  being  a  government  offiiwr, 
he  had  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Egypt, 
and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  screen  himself  from  thf. 
consequences  by  concealment  of  the  corpse.    13, 1*.  twe 
men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  together— His  benevolent 
mediation  in  this  strife— though  made  lit  the  kindest  and 
mildest  manner,  was  resented,  and  the  taunt  of  the  ag- 
gressor showing  that  Moses'  conduct  on  the  preceding 
day  had  become  generally  known,  he  determined  to  con- 
sult his  safety  by  Immediate  flight  (Hebrews  11.  27).    These 
two  incidents  prove  that  neither  were  the  Israelites 
ready  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  nor  Moses  prepared  to  be  t.be'.i 
leader  (James  1. 20).    It  was  by  the  staff  and  not  the  swore 
—By  tile  meekness,  and  not  the  wrath  of  Moses  that  Qoo 
was  to  accomplish  that  great  work  of  deliverance.    BotJb 
he  and  the  people  of  Israel  were  for  forty  years  longer  cast 
Into  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  It  was  therein  that  H* 
had  chosen  them  (Isaiah  ■Hi.  10).    15.  Moses  fled  from  U»* 
face  of  Pharaoh — his  flight  took  place  in  the  second  ye&T 
of  Thothme8  I.    dwelt  in  the  land  of  Mtdian — n  Una-ted 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  oc- 
cupled  by  the  posterity  of  Mldian  the  son  of  Oath.    The 
territory  extended  northward  to  the  top  of  the  gulf,  and 
westward  far  across  the  desert  of  Sinai.    And  from  their 
position  near  the  sea,  they  early  combined  trading  with 
pastoral  pursuits  (Genesis  37.28).     The  head-quarters  of 
Jethro  are  supposed  to  have  been  where  Dahab-Mndiev> 
now  stands;  and  from  Moses  coming  direct  to  that  place, 
he  may  have  travelled  with  a  caravan  of  merchants.    But 
another  place  is  fixed  by  tradition  in  V/ady  Shuwelb,  or 
Jethro's  valley,  on  the  east  of  the  mountain  of  Mosea. 
•at  down  by  a  well — See  on  Genesis  29.  3.     10-US4.  ttts 
priest  of  Mldian — As  the  officers  were  usually  conjoined, 
he  was  the  ruler  also  of  the  people  called  Cusbites  or 
Ethiopians,  and  like  many  other  chiefs  of  pastoral  people) 
In  that  early  age,  he  still  retained  the  faith  and  worship 
of  the  true  God.    seven  daughters— were  shepherdesses 
to  whom  Moses  was  favourably  introduced,  by  an  act  of 
courtesy  and  courage  in  protecting  them  from  the  rndo 
shepherds  of  some  neighbouring  tribe  at  a  well.    He  after- 
wards formed  a  close  and  permanent  alliance  with  this 
family,  by  marrying  one  of  the  daughters,  Zlpporah  fa 
little  bird),  called  a  Cuxhite  or  Ethiopian  (Numbers  12. 1), 
and  whom  he  doubtless  obtained  In  the  miumer  of  Jaoote 
by  service.    He  had  by  her  two  sons,  whose  names  were, 
according  to  common  practice,  commemorative  of  inci- 
dents in  the  family  history.    23.  The  king  of  Egypi 
died  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reaaon  of 
the  bondage— The  language  seerns  to  imply  that  the  Is- 
raelites had   experienced  a  partial  relaxation,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Moses'  royal  patroness;  but  in 
the  relgu  of  her  father's  successor  the  persecution  was  re- 
newed with  increased  severity. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-22.  Divine  Appearance  and  Comtinsrox  -re. 
Moses.  1.  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock— This  era  ploy  rncnl 
he  had  entered  on  In  furtherance  of  his  matrimonial 
views  (see  on  ch.  2.  21),  but  it  is  probable  he  was  continuing 
his  service  now  on  other  terms  like  Jacob  during  the  lnU 
ter  years  of  his  stay  with  Lnban  (Genesis  HO.  28).  he  led 
the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert — t.  e.,  on  the  weal 
of  the  desert  [GesenitdsJ,  and  assuming  Jethro's  head- 
quarters to  have  been  at  Dahab— the  route  by  which  Mowee 
led  his  flock  must  have  been  west  through  the  wide  valley 
called  by  the  Arabs,Wady-es-Zngherah  [Robin-sow],  whlcn 
conducted  Into  the  interior  of  the  wilderness.  lilnnntaii: 
of  God — so  named  either  according  to  Hebrew  idfotn  froro 
Its  great  height,  as  "great  mountains,"  Hebrew,  "moun- 
tains of  God"  (Psalm  36.  6);  "  goodly  cedars,"  Hebrew,"  a*- 
dars  of  God  "  (Psalm  80. 10),  or  some  think  from  its  helm 
the  old  abode  of"  the  glory ;"  or  finally  from  its  being  the 
theatre  of  transactions  most  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  true  religion  to  Horeb — rather,  Hort-b-ward.    Ha- 
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wd,  i,  e.,  dry,  desert,  was  the  genera;  name  for  the  moun- 
tainous district  in  which  Slnal  Is  situated,  and  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  (See  on  ch.  19.)  It  was  used  to  designate  the 
region  comprehending  that  Immense  range  of  lofty,  deso- 
Eate.and  barren  hills,  at  the  baseof  which,  however,  there 
are  not  only  many  patches  of  verdure  to  be  seen,  but  al- 
most all  the  valleys,  or  wadys,  as  they  are  called,  show  a 
tbln  coating  of  vegetation— which,  towards  the  south,  be- 
comes more  luxuriant.  The  Arab  shepherds  seldom  take 
their  flocks  to  a  greater  distance  than  one  day's  Journey 
from  their  camp.  Moses  must  have  gone  at  least  two  days' 
Journey,  and  although  he  seems  to  have  been  only  follow- 
ing his  pastoral  course,  that  region,  from  Its  numerous 
springs  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  being  the  chief  resort  of 
the  tribes  dnrlng  the  summer  heats,  the  Providence  of  God 
led  him  thither  for  an  important  purpose,  si,  3,  the  An- 
gel of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  lu  n  flame  of  Arc- 
It  Is  common  In  Scriptures  to  represent  the  elements  and 
operations  of  nature,  as  winds,  tires,  earthquakes,  pesti- 
lence, everything  enlisted  In  executing  the  Divine  will, as 
the  "angels"  or  messengers  of  God.  But  In  such  cases 
God  himself  Is  considered  as  really,  though  invisibly, 
present.  Here  the  preternatural  Are  may  be  primarily 
meant  by  the  expression  "Angel  of  the  Lord;"  but  It  Is 
elear  that  under  this  symbol,  the  Divine  Being  was  pres- 
ent, whose  name  Is  given  (v.  4,  6),  ami  elsewhere  called  the 
angel  of  the  covenant,  Jehovah-Jesus,  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  bush — The  wild  acacia  or  thorn,  with  which  that  des- 
ert, abounds,  and  which  is  generally  dry  and  brittle,  so 
much  so,  that  at  certain  seasons,  a  spark  might  kindle  a 
district  far  and  wide  into  a  blaze.  A  tire,  therefore,  being 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  desert  bush  was  a  "great  sight."  It 
Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  Is- 
raelites' condition  In  Egypt — oppressed  by  a  grinding  ser- 
vitude and  a  bloody  persecution,  and  yet.  In  spite  of  the 
cruel  policy  that  was  bent  on  annihilating  them,  they 
continued  as  numerous  and  thriving  as  ever.  The  reason 
was  "  God  was  In  the  midst  of  them."  The  symbol  may 
also  represent  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of 
the  Chnrch  generally  In  the  world.  4.  when  the  Lord 
saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see — The  manifestations 
Which  God  anciently  made  of  himself  were  always  ac- 
companied by  clear,  unmistakable  signs  that  the  com- 
munications were  really  from  heaven.  This  certain  evi- 
dence was  given  to  Moses.  He  saw  a  Are,  but  no  human 
agent  to  kindle  it;  he  heard  a  voice,  but  no  human  lips 
from  which  It  came ;  he  saw  no  living  Being,  but  One  waa 
In  the  bush,  In  the  heat  of  the  flames,  who  knew  him  and 
addressed  him  by  name.  Who  could  this  be  but  a  Divine 
Being?  5.  put  off  thy  shoes— The  direction  was  in  con- 
formity with  a  usage  which  waa  well  known  to  Moses — 
lor  the  Egyptian  priests  observed  it  In  their  temples,  and 
which  is  observed  In  all  EaRtern  countries — where  the  peo- 
ple take  off  their  shoes  or  sandals,  as  we  do  our  hats.  But 
the  Eastern  Idea  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  Western. 
With  us,  the  removal  of  the  hat  Is  an  expression  of  rever- 
ence for  the  place  we  enter,  or  rather  of  Him  who  is  wor- 
shipped there.  With  them  the  removal  of  the  shoes  is  a 
confession  of  personal  defilement,  and  conscious  un wor- 
thiness to  stand  in  the  presence  of  unspotted  holiness. 
ft-S.  1  am  the  God  .  .  .  come  down  to  deliver — The  rev- 
erential awe  of  Moses  must  have  been  relieved  by  the  Di- 
vine Speaker  (see  on  Matthew  22.  32),  announcing  himself 
In  hi6  covenant  character,  and  by  the  welcome  Intelli- 
gence communicated.  Moreover,  the  time,  as  well  as  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  mlracirlons  appearance  were 
such  as  to  give  htm  an  Illustrious  display  of  God's  faith- 
fulness to  his  promises.  The  period  of  Israel's  Journey 
and  affliction  In  Egypt  had  been  predicted  (Genesis  15. 13), 
and  it  wasduring  the  last  year  of  the  term  which  had  still 
to  run  that  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  burning  bush.  10- 
Ki.  C«»me  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee— Con- 
sidering the  patriotic  views  that  had  formerly  animated 
the  breast  of  Moses,  we  might  have  anticipated  that  no 
mission  could  have  beeu  more  welcome  to  his  heart  than 
to  he  employed  In  the  national  emancipation  of  Israel. 
Bff*  he  evinced  great  reluctance  to  it  and  stated  a  variety 
«  «  ijectiona,  all  of  which  were  successfully  met  and  re- 
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moved— and  the  happy  issue  of  his  labours  was  mlneterf 
described. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-81.    Miraculous  Change  of  the  Ron,  Ac.    t) 
But  behold— Hebreiv,  "  If,"  " perhaps,"  "  they  will  not  be 
lleve  me"— What  evidence  can  I  produce  of  ray  Divine1 
mission  T    There  was  still  a  want  of  full  conflder.ee,  not 
in  the  character  and  Divine  power  of  his  employer,  tut  it 
His  presence  and  power  always  accompanying  him.    H' 
Insinuated  that  his  communication  might  be  rejected  and 
himself  treated  as  an  impostor,    2.  The  Lord  said,  .  , 
What  is  that  In  thine  hand  1— The  question  was  put  not 
to  elicit  information  which  God  required,  but  to  draw  t 
particular   attention    of   Moses.     A    rod  — probably   tht 
shepherd's  crook — among  the  Arabs,  a  long  staff,  with  iS 
curved  head,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  In  length 
6.  Put  now  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom — the  open  pan' 
of  his  outer  robe,  worn  about  the  girdle.    9.  take  of  thV 
water  of  the  river — Nile.    Those  miracles,  two  of  whict; 
were  wrought  then,  and  the  third  to  be  performed  on  hit' 
arrival  in  Goshen,  were  at  first  designed  to  enoouragi 
himself  as  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  Divine  mission,  an«' 
to  be  repeated  for  the  special  confirmation  of  his  embassj 
before  the  Israelites.    10-13.  I  am  not  eloquent— It  li; 
supposed  that  Moses  laboured  under  a  natural  defect  oil; 
utterance,  or  had  a  difficulty  in  the  free  and  fluent  ex< 
presslon  of  his  ideas  In  the  Egyptian  language,  which  hri 
had  long  disused.    This  new  objection  was  also  overruled! 
but  still  Moses,  who  foresaw  the  manifold  difficulties  olji 
the  undertaking,  was  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  respond 
Nihility.      14.    the    anger    of    the    Lord    was    kindle*) 
against  Moses — The  Divine  Being  is  not  subject  toebuljl 
lltlons  of  passion;  but  his  displeasure  was  manifested  bjj 
transferring  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  bestowed  on  Moses,  to  Aaron,  whejj 
was  from  this  time  destined  to  be  the  head  of  the  hourn 
of  Levi  (1   Chronicles  23.  13).    Marvellous  had  been  hM 
condescension  and  patience  in  dealing  with  Moses;  ant1' 
now  every  remaining  scruple  was  removed  by  the  unex 
pected  and  welcome  intelligence  that  his  brother  Aaror 
was  to  be  his  colleague.    God  knew  from  the  beglnninn 
what  Moses  would  do,  but  he  reserves  this  motive  to  ttan 
last  as  the  strongest  to  rouse  his  languid  heart,  and  Mose> 
now  fully  and  cordially  complied  with  the  call.    If  we  aH 
surprised  at  his  backwardness  amidst  all  the  signs  an«| 
promises  that  were  given  him,  we  must  admire  his  can! 
dour  and  honesty  in  recording  It.     18.  Moses  .  .  .  rej 
turned  to  Jethro— Being  in  his  service,  It  was  right  Vi 
obtain  his  consent,  but  Moses  evinced  piety,  humilltyj 
and  prudence,  in  not  divulging  the  special  object  of  htij 
Journey.    19.  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thjj 
life— The  death  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  took  place  in 
the  four  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  HebreTJ 
sojourn  in  that  land,  and  that  event,  according  to  the  larj 
of  Egypt,  took  off  his  proscription  of  Moses,  if  it  bad 
been  publicly  Issued.     20.   Moses    took    his  wife   ami 
sons,  and  set   them   upon   an  ass — 8ej)tuagint,  "asses.11 
Those  animals  are  not  now  used  In  the  desert  of  SlnaJ 
except  by  the  Arabs  for  short  distances,    returned— en 
tered  on  his  Journey  towards  Egypt,    he  took  the  rod  ol 
God— «o  called  from  its  being  appropriated  to  His  service 
and  because  whatever  miracles  it  might  be  employed  li 
performing  would  be  wrought  not  by  its  inherent  prop 
ertles,  but  by  a  Divine  power  following  on  Its  us*-    [( 'I 
Acts  3. 12).  34.  Inn— Hebrew,  a  halting-place  for  the  night 
the   Lord  met  him,  and  sought  to  kill    him — t.  -.,   ht 
was  either  overwhelmed  with  mental  distress  or  ovei 
taken  by  a  sudden  and  danatcrous  malady.    The  narrative 
Is  obscure,  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that,  led  darlnj 
his  illness  to  a  strict,  self-examination,  he  was  deeplj 
pained  and  grieved  at  the  thought  of  having,  to  please  hi 
wife,  postponed  or  neglected  the  circumcision  of  <^i_ie  ou 
his  sens,  probably  the  younger.    To  dishonour  that  stgt 
and  seal  of  the  covenant  was  criminal  In  any  Hebrew 
peculiarly  so  in  one  destined  to  be  the  leader  and  deliver* 
of  the  Hebrews ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  his  sickness  W 
a   merited    chastisement   for   his  sinful  omission.     Ono 
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eerned  tor  her  husband's  safety,  Zlpporah  overcomes  her 
maternal  feelings  of  aversion  to  the  palnfnl  rite,  performs 
herself,  by  means  of  one  of  the  sharp  flints  with  whloh 
part  of  the  desert  abounds,  an  operation  which  her  hus- 
band, on  whom  the  duty  devolved,  was  unable  to  do,  and 
having  brought  the  bloody  evidence,  exclaimed  in  the 
painful  excitement  of  her  feelings  that  from  love  to  him 
she  had  risked  the  life  of  her  child.  [Calvin,  Bullinger, 
aosKNUDLLEK.]  36.  So  he  let  Ui^a  go — Moses  recovered ; 
Out  the  remembrance  of  this  critical  period  In  his  life 
would  stimulate  the  Hebrew  legislator  to  enforce  a  falth- 
ftil  attention  to  the  right  of  circumcision,  when  it  was 
established  as  a  Divine  ordinance  In  Israel,  and  made 
their  peculiar  distinction  as  a  people.  37.  Aaron  met 
him  In  the  mount  of  God  and  kissed  him — After  a 
separation  of  forty  years,  their  meeting  would  be  mutually 
happy.  Similar  are  the  salutations  of  Arab  frieudB  when 
they  meet  in  the  desert  still ;  conspicuous  is  the  kiss  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  39.  Moses  and  Aaron  went — 
towards  Egypt,  Zlpporah  and  her  sons  having  be.sn  sent 
back.  (Cf.  ch.  18.  2).  gathered  .  .  .  all  the  elders — Aaron 
was  spokesman,  and  Moses  performed  the  appointed 
miracles— through  which  "the  people,"  i.e.,  the  elders, 
believed  (1  Kings  17.24;  Joshua  3.  2),  and  received  the 
Joyful  tidings  of  the  errand  on  which  Moses  had  come 
with  devout  thanksgiving.  Formerly  they  had  slighted 
the  message  and  rejected  the  messenger.  Formerly  Moses 
had  gone  in  his  own  strength,  now  he  goes  leaning  on 
God,  and  strong  only  through  faith  in  Him  who  had  sent 
aim.  Israel  also  had  been  taught  a  useful  lesson,  and  it 
was  good  for  both  that  they  had  been  afflicted. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

i  Ver.  1-23.  First  Interview  with  Pharaoh,  i.  Motea 
■aid  Aaron  went  In— As  representatives  of  the  Hebrews, 
Shey  were  entitled  to  ask  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 
their  thorough  Egyptian  training  taught  them  how  and 
when  to  seek  it.  and  told  Pharaoh — when  introduced, 
they  delivered  a  message  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  This  is  the  first  time  He  Is  mentioned  by  that 
national  appellation  in  Scripture.  It  seems  to  have  been 
iBed  by  Divine  direction  (ch.  4.  2),  and  designed  to  put 
Bsonour  on  the  Hebrews  in  their  depressed  condition  (He- 
brews 11. 16).  3.  Pharaoh  said,  Who  Is  the  Lord — rather 
I*  Jehovah  '  Lord  was  a  common  name  applied  to  objects 
,»f  worship;  but  Jehovah  was  a  name  he  had  never  heard 
jt ;  he  estimated  the  character  and  power  of  this  Qod  by 
ihe  abject  and  miserable  condition  of  the  worshippers, 
»nd  concluded  that  He  held  as  low  a  rank  among  the  gods 
is  his  people  did  in  the  nation.  To  demonstrate  the 
supremacy  of  the  true  God  over  all  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
(teas  the  design  of  the  plagues.  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
«nelther  will  I  let  Israel  go — As  his  honour  and  Interest 
were  both  Involved  he  determined  to  crush  this  attempt, 
and  in  a  tone  of  insolence,  or  perhaps  profanity,  rejected 
)!he  request  for  the  release  of  the  Hebrew  slaves.  3.  The 
Bod  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us — Instead  of  being 
provoked  ink)  reproaohes  or  threats,  they  mildly  assured 
»im  that  it  was  not  a  proposal  originating  among  them- 
lelves,  but  a  duty  enjoined  on  them  by  their  God.  They 
iad  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  religious  worship,  and  as  there  was  reason  to 
'ear  that  a  continued  neglect  of  Divine  ordinances  would 
Iraw  down  upon  them  the  judgments  of  offended  heaven, 
;ney  begged  permission  to  go  three  days' journey  into  the 
lesertr— a  place  of  seclusion— where  their  sacrificial  ob- 
lervances  would  neither  suffer  Interruption  nor  give 
laibrage  to  the  Egyptians.  In  saying  this,  they  concealed 
;neir  ultimate  design  of  abandoning  the  kingdom,  and  by 
naking  this  partial  request  at  first,  they  probably  wished 
o try  the  king's  temper  before  they  disclosed  their  inten- 
|Jons  any  farther.  But  they  said  only  what  God  had  put  in 
.heir  mouths  (ch,  8. 12, 18),  and  this  "  legalizes  the  specific 
let  while  It  gives  no  sanction  to  the  general  habit  of  dis- 
simulation." [CHALMERS.]  4.  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses 
ind  Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works  !  &c— With- 
wt  taking  any  notice  of  what  they  had  said,  lie  treated 


them  as  ambitious  demagogues,  who  were  appealing  tc 
the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  people,  to  stir  up  sedition, 
and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  discontent,  which  spreading  througa 
so  vast  a  body  of  slaves,  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country.  O.  Pharaoh  commanded— It  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  high  displeasure  created  by  this  In- 
terview, that  he  should  put  additional  burdens  on  the 
oppressed  Israelites,  taskmasters — Egyptian  overseers, 
appointed  to  exact  labour  of  the  Israelites,  officers— 
Hebrews  placed  over  their  brethren,  under  the  taskmas- 
ters, precisely  analogous  to  the  Arab  officers  set  over  the 
Arab  Fellahs,  the  poor  labourers  in  modern  Egypt.  7 
ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 
brick — The  making  of  bricks  appears  to  have  been  a 
government  monopoly,  as  the  ancient  bricks  are  nearly 
all  stamped  with  the  name  of  a  king,  and  they  were 
formed,  as  they  are  still  In  Lower  Egypt,  of  clay  mixed 
with  chopped  straw,  and  dried  or  hardened  in  the  sun. 
The  Israelites  were  employed  In  this  drudgery;  and 
though  they  still  dwelt  In  Goshen,  and  held  property  In 
flocks  and  herds,  they  were  compelled  In  rotation  to  serve 
In  the  brlck-quarrles,  pressed  In  alternating  groups,  just 
as  the  fellaheen  or  peasants  are  marched  by  press-gangs 
in  the  same  country  still,  let  them  go  and  gather  straw 
for  themselves,  &c— The  enraged  despot  did  not  issue 
orders  to  do  an  Impracticable  thing.  The  Egyptian  reap- 
ers In  the  corn-harvest  were  accustomed  merely  to  cut  ott 
the  ears  and  leave  the  stalk  standing.  8.  tale — an  ap- 
pointed number  of  bricks.  The  materials  of  their  labour 
were  to  be  no  longer  supplied,  and  yet,  as  the  same 
amount  of  produce  was  exacted  dally,  It  is  impossible  to 
Imagine  more  aggravated  cruelty— a  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  Oriental  despotism.  13.  So  the  people  -were 
scattered— It  was  an  Immense  grievance  to  the  labourers 
individually,  but  there  would  be  no  hindrance  from  the 
husbandmen  whose  fields  they  entered,  as  almost  all  *h 
lands  of  Egypt  were  In  the  possession  of  the  crowi 
(Genesis  47. 20).  13-19.  taskmasters  hasted  them  .  . 
officers  .  .  .  beaten— As  the  nearest  fields  were  bared, 
and  the  people  had  to  go  farther  for  stubble,  It  was  Im- 
possible for  them  to  meet  the  demand  by  the  usual  tale 
of  bricks.  "The  beating  of  the  officers  Is  Just  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  Eastern  tyrant,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  It  appears  from  the  monuments, 
that  ancient  Egypt,  like  modern  China,  was  principally 
governed  by  the  stick."  [Taylor.]  "The  mode  of  beat- 
ing was  by  the  offender  being  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
generally  held  by  the  hands  and  feet  while  the  chastise- 
ment was  administered."  [Wilkinson.]  (Deuteronomy 
25.  2.)  A  picture  representing  the  Hebrews  on  a  brick- 
field, exactly  as  described  in  this  chapter,  was  found  In 
an  Egyptian  tomb  at  Thebes.  20,  31.  They  met  Moses. 
.  .  .  The  Lord  look  upon  yon,  and  judge — Thus  the  de- 
liverer of  Israel  found  that  this  patriotic  Interference  did, 
In  the  first  instance,  only  aggravate  the  evil  he  wished  to 
remove,  and  that  Instead  of  receiving  the  gratitude,  he 
was  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen.  But 
as  the  greatest  darkness  Is  immediately  before  the  dawn, 
so  the  people  of  God  are  often  plunged  into  the  deepest 
affliction  when  on  the  eve  of  their  deliverance,  and  so  It 
was  in  this  case. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-13.  Renewal  of  the  Promise.  1.  Lord  said 
unto  Moses — The  Lord,  who  is  long-suffering  and  in- 
dulgent to  the  errors  and  Infirmities  of  his  people,  made 
allowance  for  the  mortification  of  Moses  as  the  result  of 
this  first  Interview,  and  cheered  him  with  the  assurance 
of  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  to  his  embassy. 
3.  And  God  spake  iusto  Moses — For  his  further  encour- 
agement, theTe  was  made  to  him  an  emphatic  repetition 
of  the  promise  (ch.  8.  20).  3.  1  .  .  .  God  Almighty— Ail 
enemies  must  fall,  all  difficulties  must  vanish  before  my 
Omnipotent  power,  and  the  patriarchs  had  abundant 
proofs  of  this,  but  by  my  name,  <fec— rather,  inter- 
rogatively, by  my  name  Jehovan  was  I  not  known  te 
them?  Am  not  I,  the  Almighty  God  who  pledged  my 
honour  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  also  the  self 
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dXlstont  God  who  '.Ives  to  accomplish  It.  Rest  assured, 
'n >■}<•] ■>•:<■,  that  I  shall  bring  It  to  pass.  This  passage  has 
occasioned  much  discussion ;  and  It  has  been  thought  by 
roany  to  Intimate  that  as  the  name  Jehovah  was  not 
known  to  the  patriarchs,  at  least  in  the  full  bearing  or 
practical  experience  of  It,  the  honour  of  the  disclosure 
was  reserved  to  Moses,  who  was  the  first  sent  with  a 
message  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  enabled  to  attest 
it  by  a  series  of  public  miracles.  9-11.  Slosea  spake  so 
auto  the  children  of  Israel — The  increased  severities 
Inflicted  on  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  so  entirely  crushed 
their  spirits,  as  well  as  Irritated  them,  that  they  refused 
to  listen  to  any  more  communications  (ch.  14. 12).  Even 
the  faith  of  Moses  himself  was  faltering;  and  he  would 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise  In  despair  had  he  not  re- 
ceived a  positive  command  from  God  to  revisit  the  people 
without  delay,  and  at  the  same  time  renew  their  demand 
an  the  king  In  a  more  decisive  and  peremptory  tone. 
1%.  how  then  shall  .  .  .  who  am  of  unclrcumcised 
tipst— A  metaphorical  expression  among  the  Hebrews, 
who,  taught  to  look  on  the  circumcision  of  any  part  as 
denoting  perfection,  signified  Its  deficiency  or  unsuitable- 
aess  by  uncircumcision.  The  words  here  express  how 
painfully  Moses  felt  his  want  of  utterance  or  persuasive 
oratory.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  deep  de- 
spondency as  his  brethren,  and  to  be  shrinking  with 
nervous  timidity  from  a  difficult,  If  not  desperate  cause. 
If  he  had  succeeded  so  ill  with  the  people,  whose  dearest 
Interests  were  all  involved,  what  better  hope  conld  he 
•ntertaln  of  his  making  more  impression  on  the  heart  of 
a  king  elated  with  pride  and  strong  in  the  possession  of 
absolute  power*  How  strikingly  was  the  indulgent  for- 
bearance of  God  displayed  towards  his  people  amid  all 
(heir  backwardness  to  hall  his  announcement  of  ap- 
proaching deliverance  I  No  perverse  complaints  or  care- 
less indifference  on  their  part  retarded  the  development 
of  His  gracious  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  here,  as 
generally,  the  course  of  his  providence  is  slow  In  the 
Infliction  of  Judgments,  while  It  moves  more  quickly, 
as  It  were,  when  misery  is  to  be  relieved  or  benefits  con- 
ferred. 

14-30.  The  Genealogy  of  Moses.  14.  These  be  the 
bead*  of  their  fathers'  houses— chiefs  or  governors  of 
their  houses.  The  insertion  of  this  genealogical  table  In 
this  part  of  the  narrative  was  intended  to  authenticate 
the  descent  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Both  of  them  were 
commissioned  to  act  so  Important  a  part  In  the  events 
transacted  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  elevated 
to  so  high  offices  in  the  government  and  Church  of  God, 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  their  lineage 
should  be  accurately  traced.  Reuben  and  Simeon  being 
the  eldest  of  Jacob's  sons,  a  passing  notice  Is  taken  of 
them,  and  then  the  historian  advances  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  persons  in  the  house  of  Levi.  80. 
Annum  took  hint  Jochebed  his  father's  sister  to  wife 
—The  Septuaglnt  and  Syrlac  versions  render  it  hin  cousin. 
■i:i.  KlUheba— f.  e.,  Elizabethan.  These  minute  particu- 
lars recorded  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  while  he  has  passed 
over  his  own,  Indicate  the  real  modesty  of  Moses.  An 
ambitious  man  or  an  impostor  would  have  acted  in  a 
diffbrent  manner. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-25.  Second  Interview  with  Pharaoh,  l. 
Ch«  Lord  said  unto  Moses— He  is  here  encouraged  to 
wait  again  on  the  king— not,  however,  as  formerly,  in 
(be  attitude  of  a  humble  suppliant,  but  now  armed  with 
aredenllals  as  God's  ambassador,  and  to  make  his  de- 
mand in  a  tone  and  manner  which  no  earthly  monarch 
or  court  ever  witnessed.  I  have  made  thee  a  God — made, 
i.  «.,  sot,  appointed;  "a  god,"  i.  e.,  he  was  to  act  in  this 
bns'.i.\f*R  as  God's  representative,  to  act  and  speak  in  his 
Dime,  aud  to  perform  things  beyond  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  The  Orientals  familiarly  say  of  a  man  who  is 
■eminently  treat  or  wise  "he  Is  a  god"  among  men. 
Aaron  thy  brother  ahull  be  thy  prophet — i.  e..  Inter- 
preter or  spokesmau.  The  on*  was  to  be  the  vicegerent 
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of  God,  and  the  other  must  be  considered  the  speaker 
throughout  all  the  ensuing  scenes,  even  though  hla  "*™>4 
is  not  expressly  mentioned.   3.  I  will  harden  PauMkl 
heart— This  would  be  the  remit.    But  the  Divine  message 
would  be  the  occasion,  not  the  caute  of  the  king's  Impenitent 
obduracy.    A, 5.  I  may  lay  mint  hand  upon  Egypt,  <fea, 
—The  succession  of  terrible  Judgment*  with  which  the 
country  was  about  to  be  scourged  would  fully  demon 
strate  the  supremacy  of  Israel's  God.   7.  Moses  wa*  four- 
score  years — This  advanced  age  was  a  pledge  that  they 
had  not  been  readily  betrayed  into  a  rash  or  hazardous: 
enterprise,  and  that  under  lta  attendant  infirmities  they 
oould  not  have  carried  through  the  work  on  which  they 
were  entering  had  they  not  been  supported  by  a  Divine* 
hand.    8.  When  Pharaoh  shall  apeak  unto  you,  &c— 
The  king  would  naturally  demand  some  evidence  of  their 
having  been  sent  from  God;  and  as  he  would  expect  the 
ministers  of  his  own  gods  to  do  the  same  works,  the  con- 
test,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  be  one  of  miracle* 
Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  rod  of  Moses  (ch.4 
2),  but  rods  were  carried  also  by  all  nobles  and  official  per* 
Bons  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  It  was  an  Egyptian  custom, 
and  the  rods  were  symbols  of  authority  or  rank.    Henot 
God  commanded  his  servants  to  use  a  rod.    10.  Aaroa 
cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  <&c. — It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Pharaoh  had  demanded  a  proof  of  their  Divine 
mission.    11.  then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  mea 
and  the  sorcerers,  Ac— His  object  in  calling  them  was  te 
ascertain  whether  this  doing  of  Aaron's  was  really  a 
work  of  Divine  power  or  merely  a  feat  of  magical  art. 
The  magicians  of  Egypt  in  modern  times  have  been  long 
celebrated  adepts  in  charming  serpents,  and  particularly: 
by  pressing  the  nape  of  the  neck,  they  throw  them  into  si 
kind  of  catalepsy,  which  renders  them  stitf  and  lmmov*1 
able— thus  seeming  to  change  them  into  a  rod.   They  con-l 
ceal  the  serpent  about  their  persons,  and  by  acts  of  leger-i 
demalu  produce  it  from  their  dress,  stiff  and  straight  as  s 
rod.    Just  the  same  trick  was  played  off  by  their  ancient 
predecessors,  the  most  renowned  of  whom,  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (2  Timothy  3.  8),  were  called  in  on  this  occasion, ' 
They  had  time  after  the  summons  to  make  suitable  prep- 
arations— and  so  it  appears  they  succeeded  by  their  "en- 
chantments" in  practising  an  illusion  on  the  sense*     19. 
but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up   their  rods,  <fco.— ThlsV 
was  what  they  could  not  be  prepared  for,  and  the  dis-i 
comfit ure-  appeared  in  the  loss  of  their  rods,  which  were 
probably  real  serpents.  1*.  Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened! 
—Whatever  might  have  been  his  first  impressions,  theyi 
were  soon  dispelled;  and  when  he  found  his  maglclana 
making   similar   attempts,  he  concluded   that  Aaron's 
affair  was  a  magical  deception,  the  secret  of  which  waei 
not  known  to  his  wise  men.    15.  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh 
— Now  therefore  began  those  appalling  miracles  of  Judg-i 
ment  by  which  the  God  of  Israel,  through  his  amhasaa-i 
dors,  proved  his  sole  and  unchallengeable  supremacy  oven 
all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  which  were  the  natural  pheno-l 
menu  of  Egypt, at  an  unusual  season,  and  In  a  miraculous; 
degree  of  intensity.    The  court  of  Egypt,  whether  held  atl 
Rameses.or  Memphis,  or  Tan  is  in  the  field  of  Zoan  (Psalm  I 
78.  12),  was  the  scene  of  those  extraordinary  transactions,! 
and  Moses  must  have  resided  during  that  terrible  period i 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,    in  the  morning :  lo,l 
he  goeth  out  unto  the  water,  <fcc— for  the  purpose  of  I 
ablutions  or  devotions  perhaps ;  for  the  Nile  was  an  object  i 
of  superstitious  reverence,  the  patron  deity  of  the  country.! 
It  might  be  that  Moses  had  been  denied  admission  intel 
the  palace;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  river  was  to  be  the( 
subject  of  the  first  plague,  and  therefore  he  was  ordered  to  < 
repair  to  its  banks  with  the  miracle-working  rod,  now  to 
be  raised,  not  in  demonstration,  but  In  Judgment,  if  th»| 
refractory  spirit  of  the  king  should  still  refuse  consent  to 
Israel's  departure  for  their  sacred  rites.    17-81.  Aaros 
lifted  up  the  rod  and  smote  the  waters,  <tc. — Whether 
the  water  was  changed  into  real  blood,  or  only  the  appear*  I 
ance  of  it  (and  Omnipotence  could  effect  the  one  as  easily  if 
as  the  other),  this  was  a  severe  calamity.    How  great  must  I 
have  been  the  disappointment  and  disgust  throughout  fchJ 
land  when  the  river  became  of  a  blood-red  colour,  of  whles 
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ihey  had  a  national  abhorrence;  their  favourite  beverage 
became  a  nauseous  draught,  and  when  the  fish,  which 
tormed  so  large  an  article  of  food,  were  destroyed.  The 
Immense  scale  on  which  the  plague  was  Inflicted  Is  seen 
by  its  extending  to  "  the  streams,"  or  branches  of  the  Nile 
—to  the  "rivers"— the  canals— the  "ponds"  and  "pools," 
that  which  Is  left  after  an  overflow— the  reservoirs,  and 
the  many  domestic  vessels  In  which  the  Nile  water  was 
kept  to  filter.  And  accordingly  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple from  thirst  must  have  been  severe.  Nothing  could 
more  humble  the  pride  of  Egypt  than  this  dishonour 
brought  on  their  national  god.  22.  The  magicians  .  .  . 
ild  so  with  their  enchantments,  ic. — Little  or  no  pure 
water  could  be  procured,  and  therefore  their  Imitation 
must  have  been  on  a  small  scale— the  only  drinkable 
•rater  to  be  got  being  dug  among  the  sands.  It  must  have 
oeen  on  a  sample  or  specimen  of  water  dyed  red  with 
tome  colouring  matter.  But  It  was  sufficient  to  serve  as 
i  pretext  or  command  for  the  king  to  turn  unmoved  and 
p>  to  his  house. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1- 15.  Plague  of  Frogs.    1.  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Hoses,  Go  nu to  Pharaoh— The  duration  of  the  first  plague 
br  a  whole  week  must  have  satisfied  all  that  It  was  pro- 
duced not  by  any  accidental  causes,  but  by  the  agency  of 
jknnipotent  power.    As  a  Judgment  of  Ood,  however,  It 
iroduced  no  good  effect,  and  Moses  was  commanded  to 
rait  on  the  king  and  threaten  him,  In  the  event  of  his 
ontinued  obstinacy,  with  the  Infliction  of  a  new  and 
llfferent  plague.    As  Pharaoh's  answer  is  not  given,  It 
nay  be  inferred  to  have  been  unfavourable,  for  the  rod 
ras  again  raised.    2.  I  will  smite  all  thy  borders  with 
!rog»— Those  animals,  though  the  natural  6pawn  of  the 
fiver,  and  therefore  objects  familiar  to  the  people,  were 
in  this  occasion  miraculously  multiplied  to  an  amazing 
ixtent,  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  ova  of  the  frogs,  which 
lad  been  previously  deposited  in  the  mire  and  marshes, 
rere  miraculously  brought  to  perfection  at  once.    3.  bed- 
ihamber  .  .  .  bed— mats  strewed  on  the  floor  as  well  as 
pore  sumptuous  divans  of  the  rich,    ovens— holes  made 
n  the  ground  and  the  sides  of  which  are  plastered  with 
loortar.    kn  coding- trouglis—  those  used  In  Egypt  were 
►owls  of  wicker  or  rush-work.    What  must  have  been  the 
tate  of  the  people  when  they  could  find  no  means  of 
iscape  from  the  cold,  damp  touch  and  unsightly  presence 
tf  the  frogs,  as  they  alighted  on  every  article  and  vessel 
if  food  !     5,  d.  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  with  thy  rod 
Ter   the   streams,  <fec. — The    miracle  consisted    In  the 
eptiles  leaving  their  marshes  at  the  very  time  he  com- 
landed  them.    7.  the  magicians  did  so  'with  their  en» 
hantments— required  great  art  to  make  the  offensive 
eptiles  appear  on  any  small  spot  of  ground.    What  they 
ndertook  to  do  already  existed  in  abundance  all  around, 
uey  would  better  have  shown  their  power  by  removing 
be  frogs.    8.  Pharaoh  called,  .  .  .  Entreat  the   Lord, 
hat  he  may  take  away  the  frogs  from  me— The  frog, 
rhloh  was    now    used   as   an    Instrument   of  affliction, 
'hetber  from  reverence  or  abhorrence,  was  an  object  of 
atlonal  superstition  with  the  Egyptians;  the  god  Ptha 
elng  represented  with  a  frog's  head.    But  the  vast  num- 
ers,  together  with  their  stench,  made  them  an  intoler- 
ble  nuisance,  so  that  the  king  was  so  far  humbled  as  to 
romlse  that  If  Moses  would  Intercede  for  their  removal 
e  would  consent  to  the  departure  of  Israel,  and  In  com- 
llanoe  with  this  appeal,  they  were  withdrawn  at  the 
wry  hour  named  by  the  monarch  himself.    But  many, 
rhlle  suffering   the   consequences   of  their  sins,  make 
romlses  of  amendment  and  obedience  which  they  after- 
wards forget,  and  so  Pharaoh,  when  he  saw  there  was  a 
Bsplte,  was  again  hardened. 

10-19.  Plague  of  Lick.  16.  smite  the  dust  of  the 
and,  Ac.— Aaron's  rod,  by  the  direction  of  Moses,  who 
i  commanded  by  God,  wm  again  raised,  and  the  land 
i  filled  with  gnats,  mosquitoes —  that  Is  the  proper 
leaning  of  the  original  term.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
aey  embitter  life  In  Eastern  countries,  and  therefore  the 
rvftUe  nature  of  this  Infliction  on  Egypt  mar  b*  Judged 


of  when  no  precautions  could  preserve  from  their  painful 
sting.  The  very  smallness  and  insignificance  of  these 
fierce  Insects  made  them  a  dreadful  scourge.  The  magi- 
cians never  attempted  any  Imitation,  and  what  neither 
the  blood  of  the  river  nor  the  nuisance  of  the  frogs  had 
done,  the  visitation  of  this  tiny  enemy  constrained  them 
to  acknowledge  "this  Is  the  finger  of  God,"  properly 
"gods,"  for  they  spoke  as  heathens. 

20-32.  Plague  of  Flies.  20.  Rise  up  early  .  .  .  Pha- 
raoh |  lo,  he  cometh  forth  to  the  water,  Ac. — Pharaoi. 
still  appearing  obdurate,  Moses  was  ordered  to  meet  him 
while  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  repeat  his  re- 
quest for  the  liberation  of  Israel,  threatening  In  case  of 
continued  refusal  to  cover  every  house  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage  with  swarms  of  flies— while,  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  that  accomplished  this  Judgment,  the  land  of  Go- 
shen should  be  exempted  from  the  calamity.  The  appeal 
was  equally  vain  as  before,  and  the  predicted  evil  over- 
took the  country  In  the  form  of  what  was  not  "flies,"  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to,  but  divers  sorts  of  files  (Psalm 
78. 46),  the  gad-fly,  the  dog-fly,  the  cockroach,  the  Egyp- 
tian beetle,  for  all  these  are  mentioned  by  different  wri- 
ters. They  are  very  destructive,  some  of  them  inflicting 
severe  bites  on  animals,  others  destroying  clothes,  books, 
plants,  every  thing— the  worship  of  flies,  particularly  of 
the  beetle,  was  a  prominent  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  employment  of  these  winged 
deities  to  chastise  them  must  have  been  painful  and  hu- 
miliating to  the  Egyptians,  while  It  must  at  the  same 
time  have  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Israelites  In  the 
God  of  their  fathers  as  the  only  object  of  worship.  29-3*. 
Pharaoh  called  for  Moses,  .  .  ,  and  said,  Go  ye,  aaeri- 
flce  to  your  God  in  the  land,  Ac— Between  Impatient 
anxiety  to  be  freed  from  this  scourge,  and  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Hebrew  bondsmen,  the  king  followed  the 
course  of  expediency:  he  proposed  to  let  them  free  to  en- 
gage In  their  religious  rites  within  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. But  true  to  his  Instructions,  Moses  would  accede  to 
no  such  arrangement;  he  stated  a  most  valid  reason  to 
show  the  danger  of  It ;  and  the  king  having  yielded  so  far 
as  to  allow  them  a  brief  holiday  across  the  border,  annexed 
to  this  concession  a  request  that  Moses  would  entreat  with 
Jehovah  for  the  removal  of  the  plague.  He  promised  to  Jo 
so,  and  It  was  removed  the  following  day.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  pressure  over  than  the  spirit  of  Pharaoh,  like 
a  bent  bow,  sprang  back  to  its  wonted  obduraoy,  and,  re- 
gardless of  his  promise,  he  refused  to  let  the  people  depart. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-7.  Mubbain  of  Beasts.  3.  Behold,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  Is  on  thy  cattle — A  fifth  application  was 
made  to  Pharaoh  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites  by  Moses,  who 
was  instructed  to  tell  him  that,  If  he  persisted  In  opposing 
their  departure,  a  pestilence  would  be  seat  amongst  all 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Egyptians,  while  thoSe  of  the 
Israelites  would  be  spared.  As  he  showed  no  Intention 
of  keeping  his  promise,  he  was  still  a  mark  for  the  arrows 
of  the  Almighty's  quiver,  and  the  threatened  plague  of 
which  he  was  forewarned  was  executed.  But  It  Is  observ- 
able that  In  this  Instance  It  was  not  inflicted  through  the 
Instrumentality  or  waving  of  Aaron's  rod,  but  directly  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fixing  of  the  precise  time 
tended  still  further  to  determine  the  true  character  of  the 
calamity  (Jeremiah  12. 4).  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died— 
not  absolutely  every  beast,  for  we  find  (v.  19, 21)  that  there 
were  still  some ;  but  a  great  many  died  of  each  herd — the 
mortality  was  frequent  and  wide-spread.  The  adaptation 
of  this  Judgment  consisted  In  the  Egyptians  venerating 
the  more  useful  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  the  cow,  and  the 
ram ;  In  all  parts  of  the  country  temples  were  reared  and 
divine  honours  paid  to  these  domesticated  beaatfi,  and 
thus  while  the  pestilence  caused  a  great  loss  In  money,  11 
■truck  a  heavy  blow  at  their  superstition.  7.  Pharaab 
sent  .  .  .  there  was  not  one  of  the  cattle  of  the  luraal- 
Itee  dead— The  despatch  of  confidential  messenger*  1r»U- 
cates  that  he  would  not  give  credit  to  vague  re  porta,  b.utf 
we  may  conclude  that  some  Impression  had  b'-en  made 
on  his  mind  by  that  extraordinary  exemption,  nut  it ' 
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neither  a  good  nor  a  permanent  Impression.    His  pride 
and  obstinacy  were  In  no  degree  subdued. 
8-17.     Plaque  of  Boils.    8.  Take  to  you  handfuls  of 

fuhfs,  &o  — The  next  plague  assailed  the  persons  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  it  appeared  In  the  form  of  ulcerous  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin  and  flesh  (Leviticus  13. 20;  2  Kings  20. 
7 ;  Job  2.  7).  That  this  epidemic  did  not  arise  from  natural 
eauses  was  evident  from  its  taking  effect  from  the  partic- 
ular action  of  Moses  done  In  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  The 
attitude  he  assumed  was  similar  to  that  of  Eastern  magi- 
cians, who,  "  when  they  pronounce  an  Imprecation  on  an 
individual,  a  village,  or  a  country,  take  the  ashes  of  cows' 
dung  (that  Is,  from  a  common  Are)  and  throw  t/tem  in  the  air, 
saying  to  the  objects  of  their  displeasure,  such  a  sickness 
or  such  a  curse  shall  come  upon  you."  [Roberts.]  Moses 
took  ashes  from  the  furnace  —  Hebrew,  brick-kiln.  The 
magicians  being  sufferers  In  their  own'  persons,  could  do 
nothing,  though  they  had  been  called ;  and  as  the  brick- 
kiln was  one  of  the  principal  Instruments  of  oppression 
to  the  Israelites,  It  was  now  converted  into  a  means  of 
chastisement  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  made  to  read 
their  sin  in  their  punishment. 

1&-35.  Plaque  of  Hail.  18.  I  will  cause  It  to  rain  a 
very  grievous  hall,  <fcc— The  seventh  plague  which  Pha- 
raoh's hardened  heart  provoked  was  that  of  hail,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  must  have  produced  the  greatest  aston- 
ishment and  consternation  in  Egypt,  as  rain  and  hail- 
stones, accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  were  very 
rare  occurrences,  such  as  hath  not  been  In  Egypt — In 
the  Delta,  or  lower  Egypt,  where  the  scene  Is  laid,  rain 
occasionally  falls  between  January  and  March— hall  is  not 
unknown,  and  thunder  sometimes  heard.  But  a  storm, 
not  only  exhibiting  all  these  elements,  but  so  terrific  that 
hailstones  fell  of  Immense  size,  thunder  pealed  in  awful 
volleys,  and  lightning  swept  the  ground  like  Are,  was  an 
unexampled  calamity.  20,  £1.  He  that  feared  the  word 
•f  the  Lord  .  .  .  regarded  not,  &c. — Due  premonition,  it 
appears,  had  been  publicly  given  of  the  impending  tem- 
pest— the  cattle  seem  to  luive  been  sent  out  to  graze,  which 
Is  from  January  to  April,  when  alone  pasturage  can  be 
obtained,  and  accordingly  the  cattle  were  in  the  fields. 
This  storm  occurring  at  that  season,  not  only  struck  uni- 
versal terror  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  all— people  and  cattle  — which,  in  ne- 
glect of  the  warning,  had  been  left  in  the  fields,  as  well  as 
of  all  vegetation.  It  was  the  more  appalling  that  hail- 
stones in  Egypt  are  small  and  of  little  force — lightning 
also  is  scarcely  ever  known  to  produce  fatal  effects,  and  to 
enhance  the  wonder,  not  a  trace  of  any  storm  was  found 
In  Goshen.  31,  32.  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smit- 
ten, &c— The  peculiarities  that  are  mentioned  in  these 
cereal  products  arise  from  the  climate  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  Egypt.  In  that  country  flax  and  barley  are 
almost  ripe  when  wheat  and  rye  (spelt)  are  green.  And 
hence  the  flax  must  have  been  "  boiled  " — i.  e.,  risen  In 
stalk  or  podded  In  February,  thus  fixing  the  particular 
month  when  the  event  took  place.  Barley  ripens  about  a 
mouth  earlier  than  wheat.  Flax  and  barley  are  generally 
ripe  in  March,  wheat  and  rye  (properly,  spelt)  In  April. 
87-35.  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  said,  1  have  sinned — This  awful  display  of  Divine 
displeasure  did  seriously  Impress  the  mind  of  Pharaoh, 
and,  under  the  weight  of  his  convictions,  he  humbles  him- 
self to  confess  he  has  done  wrong  in  opposing  the  Divine 
will.  At  the  same  time  he  calls  for  Moses  to  Intercede  for 
cessation  of  the  calamity.  Moses  accedes  to  his  earnest 
wishes,  and  this  most  awful  visitation  ended.  But  his  re- 
pentance proved  a  transient  feeling,  and  his  obduracy 
soon  became  as  great  as  before. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-20.  Plaque  ok  Locusts.  1.  show  these  my 
signs,  <tc. — Sinuerseven  of  the  worst  description  are  to  be 
admonished,  even  though  there  may  be  little  hope  of 
amendment,  and  heuce  those  striking  miracles  that  car- 
ried so  clear  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  being 
*nd  character  of  the  true  God.  were  performed  in  leugth- 
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ened  series  before  Pharaoh  to  leave  him  without  excuse 
when  Judgment  should  be  finally  executed.  2.  and  that 
thou  mayeat  tell  .  .  .  of  thy  son,  and  of  thy  son1*  Ken, 

<fec.— There  was  a  further  and  higher  reason  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  those  awful  Judgments,  viz.,  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  there,  and  the  permanent  record  of  them  still  might 
furnish  a  salutary  and  Impressive  lesson  to  the  C'hurcj 
down  to  the  latest  ages.  Worldly  historians  might  have 
described  them  as  extraordinary  occurrences  that  marked 
this  era  of  Moses  In  ancient  Egypt.  But  we  aro  taught  to 
trace  them  to  their  cause :  the  Judgments  of  Divine  wrath 
on  a  grossly  idolatrous  king  and  nation.  4.  to-morrow 
will  I  bring  the  locusts— Moses  was  commissioned  te 
renew  the  request  so  often  made  and  denied,  with  an  as- 
surance that  an  unfavourable  answer  would  be  followed 
on  the  morrow  by  an  Invasion  of  locusts.  This  species  of 
Insect  resembles  a  large,  spotted,  red  and  black,  double- 
winged  grasshopper,  about  three  Inches  or  less  in  length 
with  the  two  hind  legs  working  like  hinged  springs  oi 
immense  strength  and  elasticity.  Perhaos  no  more  terri- 
ble scourge  was  ever  brought  on  a  land  tnan  those  vora- 
cious insects,  which  fly  in  such  countless  numbers  as  u> 
darken  the  land  which  they  Infest,  aad  on  whatever  place 
they  alight,  they  convert  It  Into  a  waste  and  barren 
desert,  stripping  the  ground  of  Its  verdure,  the  trees  of 
their  leaves  and  bark,  and  producing  in  a  few  hours  a  de- 
gree of  desolation  which  it  requires  tne  lapse  of  years  to 
repair.  7-11.  Pharaoh's  servants  said — Many  of  hie 
courtiers  must  have  suffered  serious  losses  from  the  late 
visitations,  and  the  prospect  of  such  a  calamity  as  that 
which  was  threatened,  and  the  magnltuhe  of  which  former 
experience  enabled  them  to  realize,  led  them  to  make  a 
strong  remonstrance  with  the  king.  Finding  himself  not 
seconded  by  his  counsellors  In  his  continued  resistance, 
he  recalled  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  having  expressed  hli 
consent  to  their  departure,  inquired  who  were  to  go?  The 
prompt  and  decisive  reply,  "all,"  neither  man  nor  beast 
shall  remain,  raised  a  storm  of  indignant  fury  In  the 
breast  of  the  proud  king;  he  would  permit  the  grown-up 
men  to  go  away.  But  no  other  terms  would  be  listened 
to.  they  were  driven  out  from  Pharaoh's  prrwj»ce, 
&c. — In  tne  East,  when  a  person  of  authority  and  rank 
feels  annoved  by  a  petition  which  he  Is  unwilling  to 
grant,  he  makes  a  signal  to  his  attendants,  who  rush  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  obnoxious  Ruppliant  by  the  neck, 
drag  him  out  of  the  chamber  with  violent  haste.  Of  sneb 
a  character  was  the  impassioned  scene  in  the  court  of 
Egypt,  when  the  king  had  wrought,  himself  into  such  • 
fit  of  uncontrollable  fury  as  to  treat  lgnomlnlously  the 
two  venerable  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  people.  13. 
the  Lord  brought  an  east  wind— The  rod  of  Moses  was 
again  raised,  and  the  locust*  came.  They  are  natives  of 
the  desert,  and  are  only  brought  by  an  east  wind  Into 
Egypt,  where  they  sometimes  come  in  sun-obscuring, 
clouds,  destroying  in  a  few  days  every  green  blade  in  the 
track  they  traverse.  Man,  with  all  his  contrivances,  can 
do  nothing  to  protect  himself  from  the  overwhelming  in-; 
vasion.  Egypt  has  often  suffered  from  locusts.  But  the 
plague  that  followed  the  wave  of  the  miraculous  rod  was 
altogether  unexampled.  Pharaoh,  fearing  irretrievable 
ruin  to  his  country,  sent  in  haste  for  Moses,  and  confess- 
ing his  sin,  implored  the  intercession  of  Moses,  who  en* 
treated  the  Lord,  and  a  "mighty  strong  west  wind  took 
away  the  locusts." 

21-29.  Plaque  of  Darkness.  21.  Stretch  out  thine.' 
hand  toward  heaven,  that  there  may  be  darkness*— * 
Whatever  secondary  means  were  employed  in  producing- 
It,  whether  thick  clammy  fosrs  and  vapours,  according  td 
some;  a  sand-storm,  or  the  chamsin.  according  to  othersjjj 
It  was  Ruch  that  It  could  be  almost  perceived  by  the  orua  ni 
of  touch,  and  so  protracted  as  to  continue  for  three  dayel 
which  the  chamsin  does.  [Hengstenberq.]  The  appall! 
ing  character  of  this  calamity  consisted  in  this,  thai  iU< 
sun  was  an  object  of  Egyptian  idolatry  ;  that  the  pure  undj 
serene  sky  of  that  country  was  never  marred  by  the  apfl 
pearance  of  a  cloud.  And  here,  too,  Uie  Lord  made  ai 
marked  difference  between  Goshen  and  the  rest  of  Egypt! 
«-*-2o.  Pharaoh  called  unto  Moses,  and  sold,  «*  y* 
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the  Lord— Terrified  by  the  preternatural  darkness, 
the  stubborn  king  relents,  and  proposes  another  compro- 
nojste — the  flocks  and  herds  to  be  left  as  hostages  for  their 
return.  Bat  the  crisis  is  approaching,  and  Moses  insists 
on  evory  iota  of  his  demand.  The  cattle  would  be  needed 
tor  sacrifice — how  many  or  how  few  could  not  be  known 
i  till  their  arrival  at  the  scene  of  religious  observance.  But 
the  emancipation  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage  was  to 
i  complete.  s48.  Pharaoh  said,  .  .  .  Get  tliee  from  me 
— The  calm  firmness  of  Moses  provoked  the  tyrant. 
Frantic  with  disappointment  and  :  age,  with  offended  and 
desperate  malice,  he  ordered  him  from  his  presence,  and 
forbade  him  ever  to  return.  89.  Mas**  said,  Thou  hast 
spolten  well. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

\  er.  1-10.  Dbath  of  thi  First- Bobn  Threatened,  l. 
the  Lord  said — rather  had  said  unto  Moses.  It  may  be 
Inferred,  therefore,  that  he  had  been  apprised  that  the 
crisis  was  now  arrived,  that  the  next  plague  would  so  ef- 
fectually humble  and  alarm  the  mind  of  Pharaoh,  that  he 
would  "  thrutt  them  out  thence  altogether;"  and  thus  the 
word  of  Moses  (ch.  10. 29),  must  be  regarded  as  a  prediction, 
3,  3.  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  people — These  verses, 
describing  the  communication  which  had  been  made  in 
private  to  Moses,  are  inserted  here  as  a  parenthesis,  and 
will  be  considered  (ch.  12.35).  4.  Thus  salth  the  Lord, 
About  midnight — Here  is  recorded  the  announcement  of 
tae  last  plague  made  In  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the 
King,  on  whose  hardened  heart  all  his  painful  experience 
had  hitherto  produced  no  softening,  at  least  no  perma- 
nently good  effect,  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  nf 
Egypt—  language  used  after  the  manner  of  men.  5.  al. 
the  first-born  In  the  land  ,  .  .  shall  die— The  time,  the 
suddenness,  the  dreadful  severity  of  this  coming  calamity, 
and  the  peculiar  description  of  victims,  both  amongst 
men  and  beasts,  on  whom  it  was  to  fall,  would  all  con- 
tribute to  aggravate  Its  character,  the  maid-servant 
that  Is  behind  the  mill— The  grinding  of  the  meal  for 
daily  use  in  every  household  1m  commonly  done  by  femnle 
slaves,  and  is  considered  the  lowest  employment.  Two 
portable  millstones  are  used  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the 
appermost  Is  turned  by  a  small  wooden  handle,  and  dur- 
ing the  operation  the  maid  sits  behind  the  mill.  0.  shnll 
be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land— In  the  case  of 
a  death,  people  in  the  East  set  up  loud  waitings,  and  im- 
agination may  conceive  what  "a  great  cry"  would  he 
raised  when  death  would  invade  every  family  In  the 
kingdom.  7.  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue — No  town  or  village  in 
Egypt  or  in  the  East  generally  is  free  from  the  nuisance 
of  dogs,  who  prowl  about  the  streets  and  make  the  most 
hideous  noise  at  any  passengers  at  night.  "What  an  em- 
phatic significance  does  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance give  to  this  fact  in  the  sacred  record,  that,  on  the 
awful  night  that  was  coming:,  when  the  air  should  be  rent 
with  the  piercing  snrieks  of  mourners,  so  great  and  uni- 
versal would  be  the  panic  inspired  by  the  hand  of  God, 
that  not  a  dog  would  move  his  tongue  against  the  children 
of  Israel !  8.  all  these  thy  servants  shall  .  .  .  bow  down 
themselves  unto  me— This  should  be  the  effect  of  the 
universal  terror;  the  hearts  of  the  proudest  would  be 
humbled  and  do  reverential  homage  to  God,  in  the  per- 
son of  His  representative,  went  out  ...  in  a  great 
anger— Holy  and  righteous  indignation  at  the  duplicity, 
repeated  falsehood,  and  hardened  impenitence  of  the 
king;  and  this  strong  emotion  was  stirred  in  the  bosom 
of  Moses,  not  at  the  111  reception  given  to  himself,  but  the 
llshonour  done  to  God  (Matthew  19.  8;  Kphesians  i.  26). 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-10.  The  .Passover  Instituted.  1.  the  Lord 
■pake  unto  Moses—  rather,  had  spoken  auto  Moses  and 
Aaron;  for  It  Is  evident  that  the  communication  here  de- 
mribed  must  have  been  made  to  them  on  or  before  the 
/Kith  of  the  month     3.  this  month  shall  be  unto  you 


the  beginning  of  months— the  first  not  only  In  order 
but  In  estimation.  It  had  formerly  been  the  seventh  ac- 
cording to  the  reckoning  of  the  civil  year,  which  began 
in  September,  and  continued  unchanged,  but  it  wag 
thenceforth  to  stand  first  in  the  national  religious  year 
which  began  In  March,  April.  3.  Speak  ye  unto  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel — The  recent  events  had  prepared 
the  Israelitlsh  people  for  a  crisis  in  their  affairs,  and  they 
seem  to  have  yielded  implicit  obedience  at  this  time  to 
Moses.  It  In  observable  that,  amid  all  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  such  a  departure,  their  serious  attention  was  to 
be  given  to  a  solemn  act  of  religion,  a  lamb  for  an  house 
—a  kid  might  be  taken  (v.  5).  The  service  was  to  be  a  do- 
mestic one,  for  the  deliverance  was  to  be  from  an  evil 
threatened  to  every  house  in  Egypt.  4.  If  the  household 
be  too  little  for  the  lamb,  <Sc. — It  appears  from  Josephus 
that  ten  persons  were  required  to  make  up  the  proper 
paschal  communion,  every  man,  according  to  hi* 
eating — It  is  said  that  the  quantity  eaten  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  by  each  individual,  was  about  the  size  of  an  olive. 
5.  lamb  .  ,  .  without  blemish — The  smallest  deformity 
or  defect  made  a  lamb  unfit  for  sacrifice — a  type  of  Christ 
(Hebrews  7.98;  1  Peter  L  19).  a  male  of  the  first  year- 
Christ  lu  the  prime  of  life.  6.  keep  It  up  until  the  four- 
teenth day,  &c. — Being  selected  from  the  rest  of  the  flock 
It  was  to  be  separated  four  days  before  sacrifice;  and  for 
the  same  length  of  time  was  Christ  under  examination 
and  his  spotless  innocence  declared  before  the  world. 
kill  it  in  the  evening — i.e.,  the  interval  between  the 
sun's  beginning  to  decline,  and  sunset,  corresponding  to 
our  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  7.  take  of  the  blood, 
»nd  strike  it  on  the  two  side-posts,  <£c. — as  a  sign  of 
oafety  to  those  within.  The  posts  must  be  considered  of 
tents,  In  which  the  Israelites  generally  lived,  though 
some  might  be  In  houses.  Though  the  Israelites  were  sin- 
ners as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  God  was  pleased  to  accept 
the  substitution  of  a  lamb — the  blood  of  which  being 
seen  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts,  procured  them  mercy. 
It  was  to  be  on  the  side-posts  and  upper  door-posts,  where 
it  might  be  looked  to,  not  on  the  threshold,  where  it 
might  be  trodden  under  foot.  This  was  au  emblem  of 
the  blood  of  sprinkling  (Hebrews  12.  2-1,  29).  S.  roust  with 
flre — for  the  sake  of  expedition;  and  this  difference  was 
always  observed  between  the  cooking  of  the  paschal  lamb 
and  the  other  offerings  (2  Chronicles  3.5. 13).  unleavened 
bread— also  for  the  sake  of  despatch  (Deuteronomy  16.8), 
but  as  a  kind  of  corruption  (Luke  12. 1)  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  typical  meaning  under  it  (1  Corinthians  5.  8). 
bitter  herbs — lit.,  bitters — to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their 
affliction  In  Egypt,  and  morally  of  the  trials  to  which 
God's  people  are  subject  on  account  of  sin.  9.  Kwt  not 
of  it  raw — i.  e.,  with  any  blood  remaining— a  caveat 
against  conformity  to  Idolatrous  practices.  It  was  to  be 
roasted  whole,  not  a  bone  to  be  oroken, and  this  pointed  to 
Christ  (John  19.  36).  10.  let  nothing  of  It  remain  until 
the  morning — which  might  be  applied  in  a  superstitious 
manner,  or  allowed  to  putrefy,  which  In  a  hot  climate 
would  speedily  have  ensued;  and  which  was  not  becom- 
ing in  what  had  been  offered  to  God. 

11-11.  THB  RlTK  OF  TBI  Passover.  11.  thus  shall  ye 
eat  it )  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your 
feet— -as  prepared  for  a  journey.  The  first,  was  done  by  the 
skirts  of  the  loose  outer  cloth  being  drawn  np  and  fas- 
tened in  the  girdle,  so  as  to  leave  the  leg  and  knee  l'vee 
for  motion.  As  to  the  other,  the  Orientals  never  wear 
shoes  iii-doors,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  tip  pears 
from  the  monuments,  did  not  usually  wear  either  shoes 
or  sandals.  These  injunctions  seem  t<>  tuiv  e applied  chintiy 
to  the  first  celebration  of  the  me.  It  1«  the  Lord's  pass- 
over — called  by  this  name  from  the  blood-marked  dwell- 
ings of  the  Israelites  being  pasted  ever  figuratively  by 
the  destroying  angel.  12.  smite  .  .  .  jjods  of  Egypt— 
perhaps  used  here  for  princes  and  grandees.  Hnt,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition,  the  idols  of  Egypt  were  all  on  that 
night  broken  in  pieces  (see  Numbers  •«. -4 ;  Isaiah  19.  H 
13, 14.  for  a  memorial,  Ac. — The  close  analogy  traceao'M 
In  all  points  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  passovere 
Is  seen  also  in  the  circumstance  tha*  botb  teKtivais  ven 
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fSsattttited  before,  the  eveuw  t.ttey  were  to  commemorate 
U«d  transpired. 

V-er.  l&-ol.     Unleavknkd     Bkrah.      IS.    Seven    days 
ihnll  ye  eat  unleavened  bread,  Ac.  -This  was  to  com- 
memorate another  circumstance  In  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  urged  to  leave  so  hurriedly  that  their 
dough  was  unleavened  (v.  39),  and  they  had  to  eat  unleav- 
ened cakes  (Deuteronomy  18.  3).    The  greatest  care  was 
always  taken  by  the  Jews  to  tree  their  houses  from  leaven 
—the  owner  searching  every  corner  of  his  dwelling  with  a 
lighted  candle.    A  figurative  allusion  to  this  is  made  (1 
Corinthians  5.  7).    The  exclusion  of  leaven  for  seven  days 
would  not  be  attended  with  Inconvenience  In  the  East, 
where  the  usual  leaven  Is  dough  kept  till  it  becomes  sour, 
and  It  is  kept  from  one  day  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  leaven  in  readiness.  Thus  even  were  there  none 
in  all  the  country,  it  could  be  got  within  twenty-foar  hours. 
I  Haksusk.)    that  soul  shall  be  cut  off— Excommunicated 
firom  the  community  and  privileges  of  the  chosen  people. 
Ml.   there  gJiu.ll   be  au    holy   convocation — lit.,  calling 
of  the  people,  which   was  done  by  pound  of   trumpets 
(Numbers  10.  2),  a  sacred  assembly— for  these  days  were  to 
t*«  regarded  as  Sabbaths— excepting  only  that  meat  might 
i>e  cooked  on  them  (eh.  18.  25).     17.  ye  shall  observe,  <tc. 
—The  seven  days  of  this  least   were  to  commence  the  day 
nfver  the  paasover.     It  was  a  distinct  (estiva]  following 
(hat  feast;  but  although  this  feasl  was  instituted  like  the 
paasover  btfare  the  departure,  the  observance  of  it  did  not 
u<ke  p;aeetin<Vter.    10.  stranger— No  foreigner  could  par- 
lake  of  the  paasover,  unless  circumcised;  the  "stranger" 
specified  as  admissible  to  the  privilege  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  a   Geutile  jrrosr.lyte,     81-35.  Then   Moses 
railed  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  <£e.— Here  are  given 
special  directions  for  the  observance.     hyssop— a  small 
red  moss.     [Hakskxquist.]    The  caper-plant,     [Roylk.] 
It  was  used  In  the  sprinkling,  being  well  adapted  for 
trncb  purposes,  as  It  grows  In  bushes— putting  out  plenty 
&t  suckers  from  a  single  root.    And  It  is  remarkable  that 
It  was  ordained  In  the  arrangements  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence (hat  the  Roman  soldiers  should  undesignedly,  on 
their  part,  make  use  of  this  symbolical  plant  to  Christ 
when,  as  our  Passover,  he  was  sacrificed  for  us.    None 
.  .  .  shall  go  out  at  the  door  of  his  house  until  the 
o*s •  ruing— This  regulation  was  peculiar  to  the  first  cel- 
ebration, and  Intended,  as  some  think,  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  attaching  to  them  of  being  agents  In  the  lm- 
pondiug  destruction  of  the  Egyptians;   there  is  an  al- 
lusion  to    it  (Lsaiuh  26.  20).    2C>.   when   your  children 
oh&31  say,  .  .  .  What  mean    ye  by  this  service — Inde- 
pendently of   some  observances  which  were  not  after- 
wards repeated,  the  usages  practised  at  this  yearly  com- 
memorative feast  were  so  peculiar  that  the  curiosity  of 
tfce  young  would  be  stimulated,  and  thus  parents  have  an 
axcellet.it  opportunity,  which  they  were  enjoined  to  em- 
brace, for  Instructing  each  rising  generation  in  the  origin 
and  leading  facts  of  the  national  faith.    27,  38.  the  peo- 
ple hawed  the  head,  and  worshipped— All  the  preced- 
ing directions  were  communicated  through  the  elders, 
and  the  Israelites,  being  deeply  solemnized  by  the  influ- 
ence of  past  and  prospective  events,  gave  prompt  and 
faithful  obedience.    20.  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote  all 
the  »lrs!-bom   in  the  land  of  Egypt — At  the  moment 
when  the  Israelites  were  observing  the  newly-instituted 
feast  In  the  singular  manner  described,  the  threatened 
calamity  overtook  the  Egyptians.    It  is  more  easy  to  Im- 
agine than  describe  the  confusion  and  terror  of  that  peo- 
ple suddenly  roused  from  sleep  and  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness—none  could  assist,  their  neighbours,  when  the  groans 
of  the  dying  and  the  wild  shrieks  of  mourners  were  heard 
every  where  around.    The  hope  of  every  family  was  de- 
stroyed at  a  stroke.    This  Judgment,  terrible  though  it 
wtw,  evinced  the  equity  of  Divine  retribution.    For  eighty 
ywirs  the  Egyptians  had  caused  the  male  children  of  the 
Israelites  to  be  cast  into  the  river,  and  now  all  their  own 
first-born  fell  under  the  stroke  of  the  destroying  angel. 
Tnay  were  made,  in  the  Justice  of  God,  to  feel  something 
of  what  they  had  made  Hia  people  feel.    Many  a  time 
htnv*  the  hands  of  sinners  made  the  snares  in  whioh  they 
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have  themselves  been  entangled,  and  fallen  Into  the  pli 
which  they  have  dug  for  the  righteous.    "Verily  there  is 
a  God  that  Judgeth  In  the  earth."    30.  there  was  not  ■ 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead — Perhaps  this 
statement  Is  not  to  be  taken  absolutely.    The  Scriptures 
frequently  use  the  words  "  all."  "  none,"  In  a  comparative 
sense — and  so  in  this  case.    There  would  be  many  a  bonus 
In  which  there  would  be  no  child,  and  many  In  which  thei 
first-born  might  be  already  dead.    What  Is  to  be  under- 
stood is,  that,  almost  every  house  In  Egypt  had  a  death  lr 
it.    31.  called  for   Moses  and  Aaron — a  striking  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  Moses  (eh.  11.  8),  and  showing  thai 
they  were  spoken  under  Divine  suggestion.     3*.   also 
take  your  flocks,  <kc. — All  the  terms  the  king  had  for- 
merly InstBted  on  were  now  departed  from  ;  his  pride  had 
been  effectually  humbled.    Appalling  Judgments  in  such 
rapid  succession  showed  plainly  that  the  haud  of  God 
was  against  him.    His  own  family  bereavement  had  so 
crushed  him  to  the  earth  that  he  not  only  showed  Impa- 
tience to  rid  his  kingdom  of  such  formidable  neighbours, 
but  even  begged  an  interest  in  their  prayers.    3*.  peo- 
ple took  .  .  .  kneading-trougha—  Having  lived  so  long 
In  Egypt,  they  must  have  been  In  the  habit  of  using  the 
utensils  common  in  that  country.    The  Egyptian  knead- 
ing-trough was  a  bowl  of  wicker  or  rush-work,  and  It  ad- 
mitted of  being  hastily  wrapped  up  with  the  dough  in  it 
and  slung  over  the  shoulder  In  their  hyktx  ot  loose  .pper 
garments.     35.    children  of  Israel   borrowed   of  the 
Egyptians  Jewels  of  silver— When  the  Orientals  g'  >  to 
their  sacred  festivals,  they  always  put  on  their  bextjtweU. 
The  Israelites  themselves  thought  they  were  only  going 
three  days'  Journey  to  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord,  and  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  borrow 
what  was  necessary  for  a  sacred  festival.    But  "  borrow  *' 
conveys  a  wrong  meaning.     The  word  rendered  borrow 
signifies  properly  to  ash,  demand,  require.    The  Israelites 
had  been  kept  in  great  poverty,  having  received  little  or 
no  wages.    They  now  insisted  on  full  remuneration  for  ail 
their  fttbour,  and  it  was  paid  in  light  and  valuable  arti- 
cles adapted  for  convenient  carriage.    36.  the  Lord  gavi- 
the  people  favour  In  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians — Suet 
a  dread  of  them  was  inspired  into  the  universal  minds  c«t 
the  Egyptians,  that  whatever   they  asked  was  readily 
given,    spoiled  the  Egyptians — The  accumulated  earn- 
ings of  many  years  being  paid  them  at  this  moment,  th* 
Israelites  were  suddenly  enriched,  according  to  the  prom- 
ise made  to  Abraham  (Genesis  15.  14),  and  they  left  th« 
country  like  a  victorious  army  laden  with  spoil  (Psalm 
105.  37;  Ezeklel  89.  10).    37.  The  children  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed from  Rameses— now  generally  Identified  with  the 
ancient  Herobpolis,  and  fixed  at  the  modern  yihu-Keisb- 
eid.    This  position  agrees  with  the  statement  that  the 
scene  of  the  miraculous  Judgments  against  Pharaoh  was 
"  in  the  field  of  Zoan."    And  It  Is  probable  that,  In  expec- 
tation of  their  departure,  which  the  king  on  one  pretext 
or  another  delayed,  the  Israelites  had  been  assembled 
there  as  a  general  rendezvous.    In  Journeying  from  Raiu- 
eses  to  Palestine,  there  was  a  choice  of  two  routes— the 
one  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  El-Arlsh, 
the  other  more  circuitous  round  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  desert  of  Sinai.    The  latter  Moses  was  directed  va 
take  (ch.  13.  17).    to  Succoth— t.  e.,  booths,  probably  noth- 
ing more  than  a  place  of  temporary  encampment.    Th* 
Hebrew  word  signifies  a  covering  or  shelter  formed  by 
the  boughs  of  trees;  and  hence,  in  memory  of  this  lodg- 
ment, the  Israelites  kept  the  feast  of  tabernacles  yearlj 
in  this  manner,     six  hundred  thousand  .  .  .  men— II 
appears  from  Numbers  1.,  that  the  enumeration  is  of  men 
above  twenty  years  of  age.    Assuming,  what  is  now  ascer- 
tained  by  statistical   tables,  that  the  number  of  male* 
above  that  age  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  half  of  the  tota.' 
number  of  males,  the  whole  male  population  of  Israel,  o» 
this  computation,  would  amount  to  1,200,000;  and  addin{ 
an  equal  number  for  women  and  children,  the  aggregate 
number  of  Israelites  who  left  Egypt  would  be  2,4C0,ftXi. 
36.  a  mixed  multitude  went  with  them— Ui.,  a  gre>*< 
rabble  (see   also   Numbers    11.  4;    Deuteronomy  33.   11): 
slaves,  persons  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  parti  < 
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av»»  and  partly  foreigners,  bound  close  to  them  as  com- 
panions In  misery,  and  gladly  aval  11  jg  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  escape  In  the  crowd.  Cf.  Zechariah  8.  23.) 
M.  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  was 
tour  hundred  and  thirty  years— The  SeptuagitU  renders 
It  thus*  "The  sojourning  of  the  children  and  of  their 
tethers  which  they  sojourned  In  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  In  the  land  of  Egypt."  These  additions  are  Import- 
ant, for  the  period  of  sojourn  in  Egypt  did  not  exceed  215 
fears;  but  if  we  reckon  from  the  time  that  Abraham  en- 
Cared  Canaan  and  the  promise  was  made  in  which  the 
sojourn  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt  was  announced,  this 
Biakes  up  the  time  to  430  years.  41.  even  the  self-same 
any— implying  an  exact  and  literal  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
dicted period.  49.  One  law  shall  be  to  him  tliat  Is 
horaebom,  and  unto  the  stranger — This  regulation  dis- 
plays the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  institutions.  Any 
foreigner  might  obtain  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the 
nation  on  complying  with  their  sacred  ordinances.  In 
the  Mosaio  equally  as  the  Christian  dispensation  priv- 
ilege and  4uty  were  Inseparably  conjoined. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1,  2.  The  Fibst-born  Sanctified.  2.  Sanctify 
unto  me  all  the  first-born—  To  sanctify  means  to  conse- 
crate, to  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use.  The 
foundation  of  this  duty  rested  on  the  faot,  that  the  Israel- 
ites having  had  their  ilrst-born  preserved  by  a  distin- 
guishing act  of  grace  from  the  general  destruction  that 
overtook  the  families  of  the  Egyptians,  were  bound  In 
token  of  gratitude  to  consider  them  as  the  Lord's  peculiar 
property  (cf.  Hebrews  12.  23). 

8-10.  Memorial  of  the  Passover.  8.  Moses  said  nuts 
the  people,  Remember  this  day — The  day  that  gave 
theai  a  national  existence  and  Introduced  them  into  the 
privileges  of  independence  and  freedom,  deserved  to  live 
In  the  memories  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  posterity;  and, 
•onsidering  the  signal  interposition  of  God  displayed  in 
It,  to  be  held  not  only  in  perpetual,  but  devout  remem- 
brance,   house  of  bondage — lit.,  house  of  slaves — i.  e.,  a 
•ervlle  and  degrading  condition,    for  by  strength  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out  from  this  place— The 
emancipation  of  Israel  would  never  have  been  obtained 
sxcept  It  had  been  wrung  from  the  Egyptian  tyrant  by 
the  appalling  Judgments  of  God,  as  had  been  at  the  outset 
of  his  mission  announced  to  Moses  (ch.  8.  19).    There 
(hall  no  leavened  bread,  &o. — The  words  are  elliptical, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  clause  may  be  paraphrased  thus : 
—"For  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out 
from  this  place,  In  such  haste  that  there  could  or  should 
be  no  leavened  bread  eaten."     4.  month  Ablb— lit.,  a 
preen  ear,  and  hence  the  month  Abib  Is  the  month  of 
green  ears,  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  our  March.    It 
was  the  best  season  for  undertaking  a  Journey  to  the 
iesert-reglon  of  Sinai,  especially  with  flocks  and  herds; 
tor  then  the  winter  torrents  have  subsided, and  the  wadys 
sre  covered  with  an  early  and  luxuriant  verdure.    6-7. 
when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee— The  passover  is  here 
nstltuted  as  a  permanent  festival  of  the  Israelites.    It 
sas,  however,  only  a  prospective  observance ;  we  read  of 
mly  one  celebration  of  the  passover  during  the  protracted 
tojonrn  in  the  wilderness;  but  on  their  settlement  in  the 
promised  land,  the  season  was  hallowed  as  a  sacred  anni- 
versary, In  oonformity  with  the  directions  here  given. 
I.  thou  shalt  show  thy  son  In  that  day,  saying— The 
Mtabllshment  of  this  and  the  other  sacred  festivals  pre- 
tentod  the  best  opportunities  of  instructing  the  young  In 
i  knowledge  of  His  gracious  doings  to  their  ancestors  in 
Egypt.    9.  It  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine 
land,  Ac— There  la  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Oriental 
utoolng— the  custom  of  staining   the  hands  with   the 
•owder  of  Hennah,  aa  Eastern  females  now  do— is  here 
»f erred  to.    Nor  Is  it  probable  that  either  this  practice  or 
fits   phylacteries  of  the   Pharisees— parchment   scrolls, 
rhich  were  worn  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads— had  so 
svrly  an  existence.    The  words  are  to  De  considered  only 
isafigurativa  mode  of  expression,    that  the  Lord's  law 


may  be  In  thy  mouth,  <fec. — i.  «.,  that  it  may  ue  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  conversation  and  familiar  knowledge 
among  the  people. 

l!-16.  Firstlings  of  Beasts.  12.  every  firstling,  &&. 
—The  injunction  respecting  the  consecration  of  the  first- 
born, as  here  repeated,  with  some  additional  circum- 
stances. The  firstlings  of  clean  beasts,  suet  as  lambs, 
kids,  and  calves,  If  males,  were  to  be  devoted  to  God  and 
employed  in  sacrifice.  Those  unclean  beasts,  as  the  ass's 
colt,  being  unfit  for  sacrifice,  were  to  be  redeemed  (Num- 
bers 18. 15). 

17-21.    Journey  from  Egypt.    17.  God  led  them  not 
through    the  way  of  the   land   of  the    Philistines, 
although  that  was  near,  dec.— The  shortest  and  moat 
direct  route  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  was  the  usual  caravan 
road  that  leads  by  Belbels,  El-Arish,  to  Ascalon  and  Gas*. 
The  Philistines,  who  then  possessed  the  latter,  would  have 
been  sure  to  dispute  their  passage,  for  between  them  and 
the  Israelites  there  was  a  hereditary  feud  (1  Chronicles  T. 
21,  22) ;  and  so  early  a  commencement  of  hostilities  would 
have  discouraged  or  dismayed  the  un warlike  band  which 
Moses  led.    Their  faith  was  to  be  exercised  and  strength- 
ened, and  from  the  commencement  of  their  travels  we 
observe  the  same  careful  proportion  of  burdens  and  trials 
to  their  character  and  state,  as  the  gracious  Lord  shows  te 
his  people  still  in  that  spiritual  Journey  of  which  the 
former  was   typical.    IS.  God  led  the   people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea,  &C. 
—This  wondrous  expanse  of  water  Is  a  gulf  of  the  Indian 
ocean.    It  was  called  In  Hebrew  "  the  weedy  sea,"  from 
the  forest  of  marine  plants  with  which  it  abounds.    But 
the  name  of  the  Red  Sea  1b  not  so  easily  traced.    Some 
think  It  was  given  from  Its  contiguity  to  the  countries  of 
Edom  (red),  others  derive  it  from  its  coral  rocks,  while  a 
third  class  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  name  to  an  extremely 
red  appearance  of  the  water  In  some  parts,  caused  by  a 
numberless  multitude  of  very  small  mollusca.    This  sea, 
at  Its  northern  extremity,  separates  Into  two  smaller  In- 
lets—the  eastern  called  anciently  the  Elan i  tic  gulf,  now  the 
gulf  of  Akaba;  and  the  western  the  Heroopolite  gulf,  now 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  extended 
much  more  to  the  north  anciently  than  it  does  now.    It 
was  toward  the  latter  the  Israelites  marched,    went  up 
harnessed — i.  «.,  girded,  equipped   for  a  long  Journey. 
(See  Psalm  105.87).     The  margin  renders  it  "five  in  a 
rank,"  meaning  obviously  five  large  divisions,  under  five 
presiding  officers,  according  to  the  usages  of  all  cara- 
vans; and  a  spectacle  of  such  a  mighty  and  motley  multl 
tude  must  have  presented  an  imposing  appearance,  and 
Its  orderly  progress  could  have  been  effected  only  by  the 
superintending  Influence  of  God.    19.  Moses  took  the 
bones  of  Joseph  with  him— in  fulfilment  of  the  oath  hs 
exacted  from  his  brethren  (Genesis  50.  25,  26).    The  re- 
mains of  the  other  patriarchs— not  noticed  from  their 
obscurity— were  also  carried  out  of  Egypt  (Acts  7. 16) ;  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  means  of  convey- 
ance— a  few  camels  bearing  these  precious  relics  would 
give  a  true  picture  of  Oriental  customs,  such  as  is  still  to 
be  seen  In  the  immense  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.    20.  en- 
camped In  Etham— This  place  Is  supposed  by  the  most 
Intelligent  travellers  to  be  the  modern  AJrud,  where  is  a 
watering-place,  and  which  Is  the  third  stage  of  the  pil- 
grim caravans  to  Mecca.    "It  Is  remarkable  that  either 
of  the  different  routes  eastward  from  Heliopolis,  or  south- 
ward from   Heroopolis,  equally  admit  of  Ajrud    being 
Etham.    It  is  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Suez,  and  is 
literally  on  the  edge  of  the  desert."  [Pictorial  Bible.' 
21,  22.  the  Lord  'went  before  them— by  a  visible  token 
of  his  presence,  the  Shecninah,  in  a  majestic  cloud  (Psalm 
78. 14;  Nehemiah  9. 12;  1  Corinthlaus  10. 1),  called  the  angel 
Of  God  (ch.  14.  19 ;  23.  20-23 ;  Psalm  99.  6.  7 ;  Isaiah  6»  8,  9. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-41.  God  Instructeth  the  Israelites  as  t* 
their  Journey.  2.  Spenh  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  turn  and  encamp — The  Israelites  had   now 

completed  their  three  days' Journey,  and  al  Etham   the 
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decisive  step  would  have  to  be  taken  whetner  they  would 
celebrate  their  intended  feast  and  return,  or  march  on- 
wards by  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea  into  the  desert,  with  a 
view  to  a  final  departure.    They  were  already  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  and  a  short  march  would  have  placed 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  as  the  chariots  of  Egypt 
could  have  made  little  progress  over  dry  and  yielding 
sand.    But  at  Etham,  Instead  of  pursuing  their  Journey 
eastward  with  the  sea  on  tholr  ritsht,  they  were  suddenly 
commanded  to  diverge  to  th*  south,  keeping  the  gulf  on 
their  left ;  a  route  which  not  only  detained  them  linger- 
ing on  the  confines  of  Kgypt,  but,  in  adopting  it,  they  ac- 
tually turned  their  backs  on  the  land  of  which  they  had 
K»t  out  to  obtain  the  possession.    A  movement  so  unex- 
pected, and  of  which  the  ultimate  design  was  carefully 
concealed,  could  not  but  excite  the  astonishment  of  all, 
even  of  Moses  himself,  although,  from  his  Implicit  faith 
.n  the  wisdom  and    sower  of  his    heavenly  Guide,  be 
obeyed.    The  object  was  to  entice  Pharaoh  to  pursue,  in 
order  that  the  moral  effect,  which  the  Judgments  on  Egypt 
had  produced  In  releasing  God's  people  from  bondage, 
might  be  still  further  extended  over  the  nations  by  the 
awful  events  transacted  at  the  Red  Sea,  Pi-hahlroth— the 
mouth  of  the  defile,  or  pass — a  description  well  suited  to 
that  of  Bedea,  which  extended  from  the  Nile  and  opens 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.    Mlgdol— a  fortress  or  cita- 
del.   liuaJ-zeph 011 — some  marked  site  on  the  opposite  or 
eastern   coast.    3.  the  wilderness  liatli  shut  them  In — 
Pharaoh,  who  would  eagerly  watch  their  movements,  was 
now  satisfied  that  they  were  meditating  flight,  and  he  na- 
turally thought  from  the  error  into  which  they  appeared 
to  have  fallen  by  entering  that  defile,  he  could  intercept 
them.    He  believed  them  now  entirely  in  his  power,  the 
mountain  chain  being  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the  other, 
so  that.  If  he  pursued  them  in  the  rear,  escape  seemed  im- 
possible.    5.  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants 
was  turned  against  the  people,  &c— Alas,  how  soon  the 
obduracy  of  this  reprobate  king  reappears  !    He  had  been 
convinced,  but  not  converted — overawed,  but  not  sancti- 
fied by  the  appalling  Judgments  of  heaven.    He  bitterly 
repented  of   what  he  now  thought  a  hasty  concession. 
Pride  and  revenge,  the  honour  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
interests  of  his  subjects,  all  prompted  him  to  recall  his 
permission  to  reclaim  those  runaway  slaves,  and  force 
them  to  their  wonted  labour.    Strange  that  he  should  yet 
allow  such  considerations  to  obliterate  or  outweigh  all  his 
painful  experience  of  the  danger  of  oppressing  that  peo- 
ple.   But  those  whom  the  Lord  has  doomed  to  destruction 
are  first  infatuated  by  sin.     6.  he  made  ready  his  char- 
iot—His preparations  for  an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit 
are  here  described :  a  difference  is  made  between  "  the 
chosen  chariots  and  the  chariots  of  Egypt,"    The  first  evi- 
dently composed  the  king's  guard,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred, and  they  are  called  "chosen,"  lit.,  "third   men;" 
three  men  being  allotted  to  eaeu  chariot,  the  charioteer 
and  two  warriors.    As  to  "  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  the  com- 
mon cars  contained  only  two  persons,  one  for  driving  and 
the  other  for  fighting ;"  sometimes  only  one  person  was 
In  the  chariot,  the  driver  lashed  the  reins  round  his  body 
and  fwught;  Infantry  being  totally  unsuitable  for  a  rapid 
pursuit,  and  the  Egyptians  having  had  no  cavalry,  the 
word  "riders"  Is  In  the  grammatical  connection  applied 
to  war  chariots  employed,  and  these  were  of  light  con- 
struction, open  behind,  and  hung  on  small  wheels.    10. 
when   Pharaoh    drew    nigh,   the  children   of  Israel 
lifted  up  their  eyes— The  great  consternation  of  the  Is- 
raelites is  somewhat  astonishing,  considering  their  vast 
superiority  In  numbers,  but  their  deep  dismay  and  abso- 
lute despair  at  the  sight  of  this  armed  host  receives  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  from  the  fact  that  the  civilized  state 
of  Egyptian  society  required  the  absence  of  all  arms,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  on  service.    If  the  Israelites  were 
.  entirely  unarmed  at  their  departure,  they  could  not  think 
of  making  any  resistance.    [Wilkinson  <fc  Henostrn- 
BKJlG.]    13,14.  Moses  said,  .  .  .  fear  ye  not,  stand  still, 
and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord — Never,  perhaps,  was 
the  fortitude  of  a  man  so  severely  tri«d  as  that  of  the  He- 
orew  leader  In  this  crisis,  exposed  as  ne  was  to  various 
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ind  Inevitable  dangers,  the  most  formidable  of  which  vac 
the  vengeance  of  a  seditious  and  desperate  multitude ;  but 
his  meek,  unruffled,  magnanimous  composure  presents 
one  of  the  subllinest  examples  of  moral  courage  to  be 
found  In  history.  And  whence  did  his  courage  arise  t   H« 
saw  the  miraculous  cloud  still  accompanying  them,  and 
his  confidence  arose  solely  from  the  hope  of  a  Divine  in- 
terposition, although,  perhaps,  he  might  have  looked  for 
the  expected  deliverance  In  every  quarter,  rather  than  la 
the  direction  of  the  sea.    15-18.  the  Lord  said  unto  M©» 
•es,  Wherefore  crlest  thou  unto  me  !  Ac — When  In  an- 
swer to  his  prayers,  he  received  the  Divine  command  te 
go  forward,  he  no  longer  doubted  by  what  kind  of  miracle 
the  salvation  of  his  mighty  charge  was  to  be  effected.    19. 
the  angel  ot  God,  i.  e.,  the  pillar  of  cloud.    The  slow  and 
silent  movement  of  that  majestlo  column  through  the  air, 
and  occupying  a  position  behind  them  must  have  excited 
the  astonishment  of  the  Israelites  (Isaiah  58. 8).    It  was  an 
effectual  barrier  between  them  and  their  pursuers,  not 
only  protecting  them,  but  concealing  their  movements. 
Thus,  the  same  cloud  produced  light  (a  symbol  of  favour) 
to  the  people  of  God,  and  darkness  (a  symbol  of  wrath) 
to    their    enemies  (cf.   2  Corinthians   2.  16).     SI.    Mosea 
stretched  out    his  hand,   &c. — The    waving  of  the  rod 
was  of  great  importance  on  this  occasion  to  give  pub- 
lic attestation  In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Israel- 
ites, both  to  the  character  of  Moses  and  the  Divine  mis- 
sion with  which  be  was  charged,    the  Lord  caused  .  .  . 
a  strong  east  wind  all   that  night — Suppose  a  mere 
ebb-tide  caused  by  the  wind,  raising  the  water  to  a  great 
height  on  one  aide,  still  as  there  was  not  only  "  dry  l«,nd," 
but,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  narrative,  a  wall 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  it  would  be  impossible 
on  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  natural  cause  to  rear  the  wall 
on  the  other.    The  idea  of  Divine  interposition,  therefore, 
is  imperative ;  and,  assuming  the  passage  to  have  been 
made  at  Mount  Attakah,  or  at  the  mouth  of  Wady-Tawa- 
rlk,  an  east  wind  would  cut  the  sea  in  that  line.    7 he  He- 
brew word  kedem,  however,  rendered  in  our  translation 
east,  means,  in  its  primary  signification,  previous;  so  thai 
this  verse  might,  perhaps,  be  rendered,  "  the  Lord  causal 
the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  previous  wind  all   Llul 
night;"  a  rendering  which  would  remove  the  difficulty  oi 
supposing  the  host  of  Israel  marched  ever  on  the  sand,  In 
the  teeth  of  a  rushing  column  of  wind,  strong  enough  to 
neap  up  the  waters  as  a  wall  on  each  side  of  a  dry  path, 
and  give  the  intelligible  narvative  of  Divine  Interference. 
22.  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  t  he 
sea.,  Ac. — It  is  highly  probable  that  Moses,  along  with 
Aaron,  first  planted  his  footsteps  on  the  untrodden  sand, 
encouraging  the  people  to  follow  him  without  fear  of  the 
treacherous  walls;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
multitudes  that  followed  him,  the  immense  number  whl 
through  Infancy  and  old  age  were  incapable  of  hast. 
their  movements,  together  with  all  the  appurtenance*-  of 
the  camp,  the  strong  and  steadfast  character  of  the  lea 
faith  was  Strikingly  manifested  (Joshua  2. 10;  4.  23;  i 
66.6;  71 13;  106. 9;  136.13;  Isaiah  63.11-13;  1  Corinthians  in.  1; 
Hebrews  11. 29).    23.  the  Egyptians  pursued  ami  ; 

in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea — From^the  • 
ness  caused  by  the   intercepting   cloud.  It  is   probable 
that  they  were  not  aware  on  what  ground  they  were  drlw 
lng:  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  fugitives  before  thi  rrJ 
and  they  pushed  on  with  the  fury  of  tLe  avengers  ol 
blood,  without  dreaming  that  they  were  on  the  bared  ■."« 
of  the  sea.    21.  Lord  looked  . . .  through  .  .  .  the  clouif] 
and  troubled  them— We  suppose  the  fact  to  ).; 
that  the  side  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  towards  the  Egyti 
was  suddenly,  and  for  a  few  moments,  Illuminated  wit  h  a. 
blaze  of  light,  which,  coming  as  it  were  In  a  refulgenj 
flash  upon  the  dense  darkness  which  had  preceded,  so 
frightened  the  horses  of  the  pursuers  that  they  r. 
confusedly  together  and  became  unmanageable.    "  L 
flee  "  was  the  cry  that  resounded  through  the  broke:, 
trembling  ranks,  but  it  was  too  late,  all  attempts  at 
were  vain.    [BUSH.]    27.  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand 
over  the  sea,  &c. — What  circumstances  cc  uld  more  clt  aril 
demonstrate  the  miraculous  character  of  this  transaftiiwfc 
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th«,n  uiat  »i  the  waving  of  Moses'  rod,  the  dividing  waters 
left  the  channel  dry,  and  on  his  making  the  same  motion 
on  the  opposite  side,  they  returned,  commingling  with 
Instantaneous  fury?  Is  such  the  character  of  any  ebb- 
tide T  28.  there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them 
—It  Is  surprising  that,  with  such  a  declaration,  some  In- 
telligent writers  can  maintain  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  himself  (Psalm  106.  U).  30.  Israel 
uw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore,  Ac— The 
tide  threw  them  up  and  left  multitudes  of  corpses  on  the 
beach ;  a  result  that  brought  greater  Infamy  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  tended,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enhance  the  trl- 
amph  of  the  Israelites,  and  doubtless  enriched  them  with 
arms,  which  they  had  not  before.  The  locality  of  this 
flunous  passage  has  not  yet  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  satisfactorily  fixed.  Some  place  It  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Suez;  where,  they  say,  the  part  of  the 
■ea  is  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  "a  strong  east  wind;" 
where  the  road  from  the  defile  of  Migdol  (now  Muktala) 
leads  directly  to  this  point;  and  where  the  sea,  not  above 
two  miles  broad,  could  be  crossed  In  a  short  time.  The 
vast  majority,  however,  who  have  examined  the  spot,  re- 
ject this  opinion,  and  fix  the  passage,  as  does  local  tradi- 
tion, about  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  down  the  shore  at 
Wady-Tawarlk.  "  The  time  of  the  miracle  was  the  whole 
night,  at  the  season  of  the  year,  too,  when  the  night  would 
be  about  Its  average  length.  The  sea  at  that  point  extends 
from  six  and  a  half  to  eight  miles  in  breadth.  There  was 
thus  ample  time  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  from  any 
part  of  the  valley,  especially  considering  their  excitement 
and  animation  by  the  gracious  and  wonderful  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  In  their  behalf."  [Wixson.] 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1-27.  BONO  OK  Moans.  1.  Then  sang  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel— The  scene  of  this  thanksgiving 
gong  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  landing-place  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  Ayoun  Musa,  the  foun- 
t&lns  of  Moses.  They  are  situated  somewhat  farther 
northward  along  the  shore  than  the  opposite  point  from 
which  the  Israelites  set  out.  But  the  line  of  the  people 
would  be  extended  during  the  passage,  and  one  extremity 
of  it  would  reach  as  far  north  as  these  fountains,  which 
would  supply  them  with  water  on  landing.  The  time 
when  it  was  sung  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  morning 
after  the  passage.  This  song  is  by  some  hundred  years 
the  oldest  poem  In  the  world.  There  is  a  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  the  language  that  Is  unexampled.  But  its  un- 
rivalled superiority  arises  not  solely  from  the  splendour 
of  the  diction.  Its  poetical  excellencies  have  often  drawn 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  best  Judge's,  while  the  charac- 
jer  of  the  event  commemorated,  and  Its  being  prompted 
Dy  Divine  inspiration,  contribute  to  give  It  an  interest 
and  sublimity  peculiar  to  itself.  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously — Considering 
the  state  of  servitude  in  which  they  had  been  horn  and 
bred,  and  the  rude  features  of  character  which  their  sub- 
sequent history  often  displays,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  children  of  Israel  generally  were  qualified  to  commit 
to  memory  or  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  this  Inimitable 
song.  But  they  might  perfectly  understand  its  pervading 
strain  of  sentiment;  and,  with  the  view  of  suitably  im- 
proving the  occasion,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  all, 
old  and  young,  should  Join  their  united  voices  in  the  re- 
hearsal of  its  words.  As  every  individual  had  cause,  so 
every  Individual  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. 20.  Miriam  the  prophetess — so  called  from  her 
receiving  Divine  revelations  (Numbers  12.  1;  Micah  6.  4), 
»nt  In  this  instance  principally  from  her  being  eminently 
skilled  In  music,  and  In  this  sense  the  word  "prophecy" 
Is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  (1  Chronicles  25.  1;  1  Cor- 
inthians 11.  5).  took  a  timbrel — or  tabret — a  musical  in- 
strument in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  edged  round  with  rings  or 
pieces  of  brass  to  make  a  Jingling  noise,  and  covered  over 
With  tightened  parchment  like  a  drum.  It  was  beat  with 
the  fingers,  and  corresponds  to  our  tambourine,  all  the 
irsnen  Trent  out  after  iter  with  timbrels  and  with 


dances — We  shall  understand  this  by  attending  to  th« 
modern  customs  of  the  East,  where  the  dance — a  slow, 
grave,  and  solemn  gesture,  generally  accompanied  with 
singing  and  the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  is  still  led  by  the 
principal  female  of  the  company,  the  rest  imitating  hei 
movements,  and  repeating  the  words  of  the  soug  as  they 
drop  from  her  lips.   21.  Miriam  answered  them — "  them" 
In  the  Hebrew  is  masculine,  so  that  Moses  probably  led 
the  men  and  Miriam  the  women— the  two  bands  respond- 
ing alternately,  and  singing  the  first  verse  as  a  chorus. 
22.  wilderness  of Shur — comprehending  all  the  western 
part  of  Arabia  Petrasa.    The  desert  of  Etham  was  a  part 
of  It,  extending  round  the  northern  portion  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  a  considerable  distance  along  Its  eastern  shore; 
whereas  the  "wilderness  of  Shur"  (now  Sudhr)  was  the 
designation  of  all  the  desert  region  of  Arabia  Petrasa  that 
lay  next  to  Palestine.    23.  when  they  came  to  Marah, 
they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters — Following  the 
general  route  of  all  travellers  southward,  between  the  sea 
and  the  table-land  of  the  Tin  (valley  of  wandering),  Marah 
Is  almost  universally  believed  to  be  what  Is  now  called 
Howarah,  In  Wady-Amarah,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  Israelites  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea — a  distance  quite  sufficient  for  their  march 
of  three  days.    There  Is  no  other  perennial  spring  In  the 
intermediate  space.    The  water  still  retains  its  ancient 
character,  and  has  a  bad  name  among  the  Arabs,  who 
seldom  allow  their  camels  to  partake  of  It.    25.  the  Lord 
showed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had  cast  Into  the 
waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet — Some  travellers 
have  pronounced  this  to  be  the  Elvah  of  the  Arabs— a 
shrub  In  form   and   flower   resembling   our  hawthorn; 
others,  the  berries  of  the  Ghurkhud— a  bush  found  grow- 
ing around  all  brackish  fountains.    But  neither  of  these 
shrubs  are  known  by  the  natives  to  possess  such  natural 
virtues.    It  Is  far  more  likely  that  God  miraculously  en- 
dowed some  tree  with  the  property  of  purifying  the  bitter 
water— a  tree  employed  as  the  medium,  but  the  sweeten- 
ing was  not  dependent  upon  the  nature  or  quality  of  the 
tree,  but  the  power  of  God  (cf.  John  9.  6).    And  hence  the 
"statute  and  ordinance  "  that  followed,  which  would  have 
been  singularly  Inopportune  if  there  had  no  miracle  beea 
wrought,    and  there  he  proved  them — God  now  brought 
the  Israelites  Into  circumstances  which  would  put  their 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  test  (cf.  Genesis  22. 1).    27.  they 
came  to  Ellin,  where  were  twelve  •wells  of  water- 
supposed  to  be  what  is  now  called  Wady-Ghurandel,  the 
most  extensive  water-course  in  the  western  desert — an 
oasis,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  among  which 
the  palm  Is  still  conspicuous,  and  fertilized  by  a  copious 
stream.     It  is  estimated  to  be  a  mile  in  breadth,  hut 
stretching  out  far  to  the  north-east.     After  the  weary 
travel  through  the  desert,  this  must   have  appeared  a 
most  delightful  encampment  from  its  shade  and  verdure, 
as  well  as  from  Its  abundant  supply  of  sweet  water  lor  the 
thirsty  multitude.    The  palm  is  called  "the  tree  of  the 
desert,"  as  its  presence  is  always  a  sign  of  water.    The 
palms  in  this  spot,  are  greatly  increased  In  number,  bnl 
the  wells  are  diminished. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-36.  Murmurs  for  Want  of  Bread.  I.  they 
took  their  Journey  from  Ellin — where  they  had  re- 
mained several  days,     came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin 

— It  appears  from  Numbeis  SSI.  that  several  stations  are 
omitted  in  this  historical  notice  of  the  journey.  This 
passage  represents  the  Israelites  as  advanced  Into  the 
great  plain,  which,  beginning  near  El-Murkah,  extends 
with  a  greater  or  less  breadth  to  almost  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  In  its  broadest  part  northward  of  Tur  It 
Is  called  El-Kaa,  which  is  probably  the  desert  of  Sin, 
[Robinson.]  2.  the  'whole  congregation  .  .  .  muv* 
mured  against  Moses  and  Aaron — Modern  travellers 
through  the  desert  of  Slnal  are  accustomed  to  take  aa 
much  as  Is  sufficient  for  the  sr.stenance  of  men  and  beasts 
during  forty  days.  The  Israelites  having  been  rathei 
more  than  a  month  on  their  journey,  their  store  uf  com 
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07  ether  pi-ovlslons  was  altogetner  or  nearly  exhausted ; 
and  there  belnc  no  prospect  of  procuring  any  means  of 
snbalstence  In  the  desert,  except  some  wild  olives  and 
wild  honey  (Deuteronomy  82. 13),  loud  complaints  were 
made  against  the  leaders.    3.  "Would  to  God  we  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  In  the  land  of  Egypt- 
How  unreasonable  and  absurd  the  charge  against  Moses 
and  Aaron!  how  ungrateful  and  Impious  against  God  I 
After  all  their  experience  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power,  we  pause  and  wonder  over  the  sacred 
narrative  of  their  hardness  and  unbelief.    But  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  Is  contagious  in  so  vast  a  multitude, 
and  there  Is  a  feeling  of  solitude  and  despondency  In  the 
desert  which  numbers  cannot  dispel;  and   besides,   we 
must  remember  that  they  were  men  engrossed  with  the 
present— that  the  Comforter  was  not  then  given— and  that 
they  were  destitute  of  all  visible  means  of  sustenance, 
and  cut  off  from  every  visible  comfort,  with  only  the 
promises  of  an  unseen  God  to  look  to  as  the  ground  of 
their  hope.     And  though  we  may  lament  they  should 
tempt  God  In  the  wilderness,  and  freely  admit  their  sin 
In  so  doing,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a  reason  why  those 
who  had  all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to  walk  by  right 
should,  In  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and 
perplexity,  find  It  hard  to  walk  by  faith.    Do  not  even  we 
And  it  difficult  to  walk  by  faith  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  though  In  the  light  of  a  clearer  revelation, 
and  under  a  nobler   leader  than  Moses  T     [Fisk.]     (See 
1  Corinthians  M).  11,  12).     4.  Then  said  the   Lord  unto 
Moses— Though  the  outbreak  was  immediately  against 
the  human  leaders,  It  was  indirectly  against  God :   yet 
mark  His  patience,  and  how  graciously  He  promised  to 
redress  the  grievance.     I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven 
—Israel,  a  type  of  the  Church  which  is  from  above,  and 
being  under  the  conduct,  government,  and  laws  of  heaven, 
received  their  food  from  heaven  also  (Psalm  78.  24).    that 
I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  In  my 
law,  or  no — The  grand  object  of  their  being  led  Into  the 
wilderness  was  that  they  might  receive  a  religious  train- 
ing directly  under  the  eye  of  God ;  and  the  first  lesson 
taught  them  was  a  constant  dependence  on  God  for  their 
daily  nourishment.    13.  at  even  the  qnalls  came  up, 
and  covered  the  camp— This  bird  is  of  the  gallinaceous 
kind,  resembling  the  red  partridge,  but  not  larger  than 
the  turtle-dove.    They  are  found  in  certain  seasons  in  the 
places  through   which  the  Israelites  passed,  being  mi- 
gratory birds,  and  they  were  probably  brought  to  the 
camp  by  "a  wind  from  the  Lord"  as  on  another  occasion 
(Numbers    11.81).     13-31.  and    in    the    morning  ...  a 
small  round  thing  .  .  .  manna — There  Is  a  gum  of  the 
same  name  distilled  in  this  desert  region  from  the  tama- 
risk, which  is  much  prized  by  the  natives,  and  preserved 
earefully  by  those  who  gather  it.    It  is  collected  early  in 
the  morning,  melts  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  Is  con- 
gealed by  the  cold  of  night.    In  taste  It  Is  as  sweet  as 
honwy,  and  has  been  supposed  by  distinguished  travel- 
lers, from  its  whitish  colour,  time  and  place  of  its  appear- 
ance, to  be  the  manna  on  which  the  Israelites  were  fed : 
so  that,  according  to  the  views  of  some,  It  was  a  produc- 
tion Indigenous  to  the  desert;  according  to  others,  there 
was  a  miracle,  which  consisted,  however,  only  in  the  pre- 
ternatural arrangements  regarding  Its  supply.    But  more 
recent  and  accurate  examination  has  proved  this  gum  of 
the  tarfa-tree  to  be  wanting  in  all  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  Scripture  manna.    It  exudes  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  not  every  year;  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
baked  (Numbers  11. 8)  or  boiled  (v.  23).    Though  It  may  be 
exhaled  by  the  heat  and  afterwards  fall  with  the  dew,  it 
is  a  medicine,  not  food— It  is  well  known  to  the  natives 
of  the  desert,  while  the  Israelites  were  strangers  to  theirs; 
and  in  taste  as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  double  quan- 
tity on  Friday,  none  on  Sabbath,  and  in  not  breeding 
worms,  it  is  essentially  different  from  the  manna  fur- 
nished to  the  Israelites.    33-30.  Fill  an  omer  of  it  to 
be  kept  for  your  generations — The  mere  fact  of  such  a 
multitude  .being  fed  for  forty  years  In  the  wilderness, 
where  no  food  of  any  kind  Is  to  be  obtained,  will  snow 
(ha  utter  impossibility  of  their  subsisting  on  a  natural 
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production  of  the  kind  and  quantity  as  this  tarfa-ffvw 
and  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  such  ground!*** 
speculations,  Aaron  was  commanded  to  put  a  sample  of 
It  In  a  pot^-a  golden  pot  (Hebrews  9.  4)— to  be  laid  before 
the  Testimony— to  be  kept  for  future  generations,  thai 
they  might  see  the  bread  on  which  the  Lord  fed  theti 
fathers  in  the  wilderness.  But  we  have  the  bread  of 
which  that  was  merely  typical  (1  Corinthians  10. 8 ;  J  oh* 
6.82). 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-7.    The  People  Murmur  fob  Watek.    l.  the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  the  wilderness  of 

Sin— In  the  succinct  annals  of  this  book,  those  place* 
only  are  selected  for  particular  notice  by  the  Inspired 
historian,  which  were  scenes  memorable  for  their  happy 
or  painful  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites.    A 
more  detailed  itinerary  Is  given  in  the  later  books  of 
Moses,  and  we  find  that  here  two  stations  are  omitted 
(Numbers  83).    according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  <fcc.— not  given  in  oracular  response,  nor  a  vlsioa 
of  the   night,  but  Indicated   by  the  movement  of  the 
cloudy  pillar.    The  same  phraseology  occurs  elsewhere 
(Numbers  0. 18, 19).    pitched  in  Rephidim— now  believed, 
on  good  grounds,  to  be  Wady  Felran,  which  is  exactly  s 
day's  march  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Horeb  district.    It  is  a  long  circuitous  defile  about 
forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  perpendicular  granite  rock* 
on  both  sides.    The  wilderness  of  Sin    through  which 
they  approached   to  this  valley  Is  very  oarren,  has  ac 
extremely  dry  and    thirsty  aspect,  Uttie    or    no   water 
scarcely  even  a  dwarfish  shrub  to  be  sain,  and  the  onlj 
shelter  to  the  panting  pilgrims  Is  xa  der  the  shadow  ol 
the  great  overhanging  cliffs,    2,  3.  U.e  people  did  chid* 
with   Moses,  and   said,  Give   u#   --rater   that  we  maj 
drink— The  want  of  water  was  a  orlvatlon,  the  severity 
of  which  we  cannot  estimate,  aj.A  it  was  a  great  trial  tc 
the  Israelites,  but  their  conduct »  c  this  new  occasion  was 
outrageous;    it  amounted   ever    to  "a  tempting  of   the 
Lord."    It  was  an  opposition  It  His  minister,  a  distrust 
of  His  care,  an  Indifference  to  His  kindness,  an  unbelief 
in  His  providence,  a  trying  rd  His  patience  and  fatherlj 
forbearance.     4.  Moses  crie  1  unto  the  Lord,   »»jin», 
What  shall  I  do  unto  tljj  i^eople?— His  language,  in- 
stead of  betraying  any  slf.i  s  of  resentment  or  vlndlctiv* 
imprecation  on  a  people  vbo  had  given  him  a  cruel  and 
unmerited  treatment,  w*3  the  expression  of  an  anxiouo 
wish  to  know  what  war  the  best  to  be  done  In  tly  circum- 
stances (ct  Matthew  It  44;   Romans  12.21).    5.  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  &(  --not  to  smite  the  rebels,  but  the 
rock ;  not  to  bring  i    itream  of  blood  from  the  breast  of 
the  offenders,  but  a  stream  of  water  from   the  granlt* 
cliffs.    The  cloud  rj»,ted  on  a  particular  rock,  Just  as  the 
star  rested  on  the  house  where  the  infant  Saviour  wa* 
lodged.    And  froi  i  the  rod-smitten  rock  there  forthwith 
gushed  a  currer  t  of  pure  and  refreshing  water.    It  wai 
perhaps  the  greatest  miracle  performed  by  Moses,  and  in 
many  respects    bore  a  resemblance   to    the  greatest  of 
Christ's:    be.ng    done  without   ostentation,  and    in   ths 
presence  of  a  few  chosen  witnesses  (1  Corinthians  10.4). 
7.  called  die  name  o.'  the  place — Massah  (temptation; 
Merlbah  -chiding,— 8trh»:  the  same  word  which  is  ren- 
dered "  p  ovocatlon"  (HebK  ws  8.  8). 

8-16.  ATTACK  OF  Amalkk.  8.  Then  came  Amalek— 
Some  t.1  me  probably  elapsed  beiore  they  were  exposed  tc 
this  now  evil ;  and  the  presumptuu  of  there  being  such 
an  interval  affords  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  sat- 
isfactorily account  for  the  altered,  the  better  and  former 
spirit  that  animated  the  people  in  this  sudden  contest 
The  miracles  of  the  manna  and  the  water  from  the  rock 
had  produced  a  deep  Impression  and  permanent  convl«v 
tion  that  God  was  Indeed  among  them;  and  with  feeling* 
elevated  by  the  conscious  experience  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence and  aid,  they  remained  calm,  resolute,  and  cour- 
ageous under  the  attack  of  their  unexpected  foe.  foughj 
with  Israel — The  language  implies  that  no  occaslou  had 
been  furnished  for  this  attack;  but,  as  descendants  of 
Esau,  the  Amalekites  entertained  a  deep-seated  grade* 
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gainst  them,  especially  as  the  rapid  prosperity  and  mar- 
vellous experience  of  Israel  showed  that  the  blessing  con- 
tained in  the  birthright  was  taking  effect.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  mean,  dastardly,  Insidious  surprise  on  the 
rear  (Numbers  24.  20;  Deuteronomy  25. 17),  and  an  Impious 
defiance  of  God.  9.  Hom  said  onto  Joshua—or  Jesus 
(Acts  7.  46 ;  Hebrews  4. 8),  and  this  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
«  young  warrior  destined  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  the 
aistory  of  Israel.  He  went  with  a  number  of  picked  men. 
There  is  not  here  a  wide  open  plain  on  which  the  battle 
tooK  place,  as  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  warfare. 
The  Amalekltes  were  a  nomadic  tribe,  making  an  Irreg- 
ular attack  on  a  multitude  probably  not  better  trained 
than  th*»mselv3S,  and  for  such  a  conflict  the  low  hills  and 
open  country  around  this  wady  would  afford  ample  space. 
[Robinson.]  lO-ia.  Moses  .  .  .  -went  up  .  .  .  the  hill 
.  .  .  held  up  his  hand— with  the  wonder-working  rod; 
he  acted  as  the  standard-bearer  of  Israel,  and  also  their 
Intercessor,  praying  for  success  and  victory  to  crown  their 
arms — the  earnestness  of  his  feelings  being  conspicuously 
•vlnced  amid  the  feebleness  of  nature.  13.  Joshua  die- 
aemfited  Amalek— Victory  at  length  decided  in  favour 
of  Israel,  and  the  glory  of  the  victory,  by  an  act  of  national 
piety,  ascribed  to  God  (cf.  1  John  5. 4).  14^-16.  Write  this 
for  a  memorial — If  the  bloody  character  of  this  statute 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  mild  and  merciful  cha- 
racter of  God,  the  reasons  are  to  be  sought  for  In  the  deep 
and  Implacable  vengeance  they  meditated  against  Israel 
(Psalm  83.  4). 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Ver.  1-27.  Visit  of  Jxthbo.  1-6.  Jethro  .  .  .  came 
.  .  .  unto  Moses,  Ac.— It  Is  thought  by  many  eminent 
•ommentators  that  this  episode  Is  Inserted  out  of  Its 
ihronologlcal  order,  for  It  Is  described  as  occurring  when 
the  Israelites  were  "encamped  at  the  mount  of  God." 
And  yet  they  did  not  reach  it  till  the  third  month  after 
their  departure  from  Egypt  (ch.  19. 1,2;  cf.  Deuteronomy 
1  0,  9-15).  6.  thy  wife,  and  her  two  sons — See  on  ch. 
L 30.  7.  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  father-in-law,  Ac. 
—Their  salutations  would  be  marked  by  all  the  warm  and 
social  greetings  of  Oriental  friends  (see  on  ch.  4. 27)— the 
Mie  going  out  to  "meet"  the  other,  the  "obeisance,"  the 
"kiss"  on  each  side  of  the  head,  the  silent  entrance  Into 
the  tent  for  consultation,  and  their  conversation  ran  in 
the  strain  that  might  have  been  expected  of  two  pious 
men,  rehearsing  and  listening  to  a  narrative  of  the  won- 
derful works  and  providence  of  God.  13.  Jethro  .  .  . 
took  a  burnt  offering— This  friendly  Interview  was  ter- 
minated by  a  solemn  religious  service— the  burnt  offerings 
were  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  sacrifice*  were  peace 
offerings,  used  In  a  feast  of  Joy  and  gratitude  at  whioh 
Jethro,  as  priest  of  the  true  God,  seems  to  have  presided, 
and  to  which  the  chiefs  of  Israel  were  Invited.  This  Inci- 
dent Is  In  beautiful  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
parties,  and  la  well  worthy  of  the  Imitation  of  Christian 
friends  when  they  meet  in  the  present  day.  13-26.  on 
the  morrow  ,  .  ,  Moses  sat  to  Judge  the  people,  Ac. — 
We  are  here  presented  with  a  specimen  of  his  daily  morn- 
ing occupations;  and  amongst  the  multifarious  duties  his 
Divine  legation  Imposed,  it  must  be  considered  only  a 
■mall  portion  of  his  official  employments.  He  appears  in 
this  attitude  a*  a  type  of  Christ  In  his  legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial characters,  the  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the 
morning  unto  the  evening,  Ac. — Governors  in  the  East 
»eat  themselves  at  the  most  public  gate  of  their  palace  or 
the  city,  and  there,  amid  a  crowd  of  applicants,  hear 
muses,  receive  petitions,  redress  grievances,  and  adjust 
the  claims  of  contending  parties,  17.  Moses'  father-in- 
law  said  unto  him,  The  thing  .  .  .  U  not  good— not 
|ood  either  for  Moses  himself,  for  the  maintenance  of  jus- 
tice, or  for  the  satisfaction  and  interests  of  the  people. 
Jethro  gave  a  prudent  counsel  as  to  the  division  of  labour, 
»nd  universal  experience  In  the  Church  and  State  has  at- 
tested th«*  soundness  and  advantages  of  the  principle. 
S3.  If  tb»u  shalt  do  this  thing,  Ac. — Jethro's  counsel 
was  given  merely  In  the  lorm  of  a  suggestion  ;  It  was  not 
V>  o*  adopted  without  the  express  sanction  and  approval 


of  at  better  and  higher  Counsellor ,  aau  although  wo  a*» 
not  informed  of  It,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moses,  be- 
fore appointing  subordinate  magistrates,  woud  ask  the 
mind  of  God,  as  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  Chris- 
tian in  like  manner  to  supplicate  the  Divine  direction  is 
all  his  ways. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-25.    Arbival  at  Sinai.    1.  In  the  third  month 

—according  to  Jewish  usage,  the  first  day  of  that  month— 
"same  day"— It  Is  added,  to  mark  the  time  more  ex- 
plicitly, i. «.,  forty-five  days  after  Egypt— one  day  spent  on 
the  mount  (v.  3),  one  returning  the  people's  answer  (v.  7, 8), 
three  days  of  preparation,  making  the  whole  time  fifty 
days  from  the  first  passover  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
law.  Hence  the  feast  of  penteoost,  i.  e„  the  fiftieth  day, 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  and 
the  Divine  wisdom  Is  apparent  In  the  selection  of  the 
same  reason  for  the  Institution  of  the  New  Testament 
church  (John  1. 17 ;  Acts  2. 1).  9.  were  come  to  the  desert 
of  Slnal — The  desert  has  Its  provinces,  or  divisions,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  variety  of  names;  and  the  "desert  of 
Sinai"  Is  that  wild  and  desolate  region  which  occupies  the 
very  centre  of  the  peninsula,  comprising  the  lofty  range  te 
which  the  mount  of  God  belongs.  It  Is  a  wilderness  of 
shaggy  rocks  of  porphyry  and  red  granite,  and  of  valleys 
for  the  most  part  bare  of  verdure,  and  there  Israel 
camped  before  the  mount— Slnal,  so  called  from  Seceh,  or 
acacia  bush.  It  Is  now  called  JebelMusa.  Their  way  Into 
the  Interior  of  the  gigantlo  cluster  was  by  Wady  Felran, 
which  would  lead  the  bulk  of  the  hosts  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  Into  the  high  valleys  of  Jebel  Musa,  with  their 
abundant  springs,  especially  Into  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  the  desert— the  longest,  widest,  and  most  continuous 
of  all  the  valleys,  the  Wady-es-Shelkh,  whilst  many 
would  be  scattered  among  the  adjacent  valleys;  so  thai 
thus  secluded  from  the  world  In  a  wild  and  snblime  am- 
phitheatre of  rocks,  they  "camped  before  the  mount.' 
"  In  this  valley— a  long  flat  valley— about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  In  breadth,  winding  northwards,  Israel  would  find 
ample  room  for  their  encampment.  Of  all  the  wadys  In 
that  region,  it  seems  the  most  suitable  for  a  prolonged  so- 
journ. The  'goodly  tents'  of  Israel  could  spread  them- 
selves without  limit."  [BONAK.]  3-6.  Moses  went  up 
unto  God— the  Shechlnah— within  the  cloud  (oh.  88.20; 
John  1. 18).  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 
Ac.— The  object  for  which  Moses  went  up  was  to  receive 
and  convey  to  the  people  the  message  contained  in  these 
verses,  and  the  purport  of  which  was  a  general  announce- 
ment of  the  terms  on  which  God  was  to  take  the  Israelites 
into  a  close  and  peculiar  relation  to  Himself.  In  thus 
negotiating  between  God  and  His  people,  the  highest  post 
of  duty  which  any  mortal  man  was  ever  called  to  occupy, 
Moses  was  still  but  a  servant.  The  only  Mediator  is  Jesus 
Christ,  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests — as 
the  priestly  order  was  set  apart  from  the  common  mass,  s« 
the  Israelites,  compared  with  other  people,  were  to  sun- 
taln  the  same  near  relation  to  God;  a  community  of 
spiritual  sovereigns,  an  holy  nation—set  apart  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God.  7,  8.  Moses 
came,  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people — The  mes- 
sage was  conveyed  to  the  mighty  multitude  through  their 
elders,  who,  doubtless,  Instructed  them  in  the  conditions 
required.  Their  unanimous  acceptance  was  conveyed 
through  the  same  channel  to  Moses,  and  by  him  reported 
to  the  Lord.  AhJ  how  much  self-confidence  did  their 
language  betray!  how  little  did  they  know  what  spirit 
they  were  of  I  0-15.  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  1 
come  ...  in  a  thick  cloud,  Ac— The  deepest  impres- 
sions are  made  on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses;  and  so  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man  signaliseC 
His  descent  at  the  inauguration  of  the  ancient  church  by 
all  the  sensible  tokens  of  august  majesty  that  were  flUed 
to  produce  the  conviction  that  He  is  the  great  and  terriblt 
God.  The  whole  multitude  must  have  anticipated  the 
event  with  feelings  of  Intense  solemnity  and  awe.  Th« 
extraordinary  preparations  enjoined,  the  ablutions  sju! 
rigid  abstinence  they  were  required  to  observe,  the  bar 
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rlers  erected  all  round  the  oase  of  the  mount,  and  the 
stern  penalties  annexed  to  the  breach  of  any  of  the  con- 
ditions, all  tended  to  create  an  earnest  and  solemn  expec- 
tation which  Increased  as  the  appointed  day  drew  near. 
16.  on  the  third  day,  In  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  lightning*,  Ac— The  descent  of  God  was 
signalized  by  every  object  Imagination  can  conceive  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  of  grandeur  and  of  awe.  Bat  all  was 
In  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  law  abont  to  be  pro- 
claimed- As  the  mountain  burned  with  fire,  God  was  ex- 
hibited a  consuming  fire  to  the  transgressors  of  His  law. 
The  thunder  and  lightning,  more  awful  amid  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  region,  and  revorl>eratlng  with  terrific  peals 
among  the  mountains,  would  rouse  the  universal  atten- 
tion ;  a  thick  cloud  was  an  apt  emblem  of  the  dark  and 
shadowy  aispensation  (ct  Matthew  17. 5).  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet — this  gave  the  scene  the  character  of  a  miracu- 
lous transaction,  in  which  other  elements  than  those  of 
nature  were  at  work,  and  some  other  than  material  trum- 
pet was  blown  by  other  means  than  human  breath.  17. 
Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to 
meet  with  God— Wady-er-Raheh,  where  they  stood,  has 
a  spacious  sandy  plain.  Immediately  in  front  of  Es-Suk- 
safeh,  considered  by  Robinson  to  be  the  mount  from 
which  the  law  was  given.  "  We  measured  it,  and  esti- 
mate the  whole  plRlns  at  two  geographical  miles  long, 
and  ranging  In  breadth  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  or  as  equivalent  to  a  surface  of  one  square  mile. 
This  space  is  nearly  doubled  by  the  recess  on  the  west, 
and  by  the  broad  and  level  area  of  Wady-es-Shelkh  on 
the  east,  which  issues  at  right  angles  to  the  plain,  and  Is 
equally  in  view  of  the  front  and  summit  of  the  mount. 
The  examination  convinced  us  that  here  was  space  enough 
to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
so  far  as  It  relates  to  the  assembling  of  the  congregation 
to  receive  the  litw.  Here,  too,  one  can  see  the  fitness  of 
the  Injunction  to  set  bounds  around  the  mount,  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  might  approach  too  near,  for  It 
rises  like  a  perpendicular  wall."  But  Jebel  Musa,  the  old 
traditional  Slual,  and  the  highest  peak,  has  also  a  spacious 
valley,  Wady-Seba'lyeh,  capable  of  holding  the  people. 
It  Is  not  certain  on  which  of  these  two  they  stood.  21. 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down,  charge  the  peo- 
ple— Nosooner  had  Moses  proceeded  a  little  up  the  mount, 
than  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  return.  In  order  to  keep 
the  people  from  breaking  through  to  gaze — a  course 
adopted  to  heighten  the  Impressive  solemnity  of  the 
scene.  The  strict  injunctions  renewed  to  all,  whatever 
their  condition,  at  a  time  and  in  circumstances  when  the 
whole  multitude  of  Israel  were  standing  at  the  base  of 
the  mount,  was  calculated  In  the  highest  degree  to  solem- 
nize and  awe  every  heart. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-28.  The  Ten  Commandments.  1.  God  spake 
all  these  words — The  Divine  Being  himself  was  the 
speaker  (Deuteronomy  5. 12,32,33),  in  tones  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard — so  distinct  as  to  be  intelligible  by  the  whole 
multitude  standing  in  the  valleys  below,  amid  the  most 
appalling  phenomena  of  agitated  nature.  Had  He  been 
simply  addressing  rational  and  intelligent  creatures,  He 
would  have  spoken  with  the  still  small  voice  of  persua- 
sion and  love.  But  He  was  speaking  to  those  who  were 
at  the  same  time  fallen  and  sinful  creatures,  and  a  cor- 
responding change  was  required  in  the  manner  of  God's 
procedure,  in  order  to  give  a  suitable  Impression  of  the 
character  and  sanctions  of  the  law  revealed  from  heaven 
(Romans  U.  &-»).  2.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God— This  is  a 
preface  to  the  ten  commandments — the  latter  clause  being 
specially  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  while  the 
former  brings  it  home  to  all  mankind  :  showing  that  the 
reasonableness  of  the  law  is  founded  in  their  eternal  re- 
lation as  creatures  to  their  Creator,  and  their  mutual  re- 
lations to  each  other.  3.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me — in  my  presence,  beside,  or  except  me. 
*,  5.  Thou  shalt  not  make  .  .  .  any  graven  Image  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them — i.  e.,  "  make 
In  ord«r  to  bow.''    Under  the  auspices  of  Moses  himself. 
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figures  of  cherubim,  brazen  serpents,  oxen,  and  man} 
other  things  in  the  earth  beneath,  were  made,  and  neve* 
condemned.  The  mere  making  was  no  sin — it  was  the 
making  with  the  Intent  to  give  Idolatrous  worship.  8. 
Remember  the  sabbath  day — implying  It  was  already 
known,  and  recognized  as  a  season  of  sacred  rest.  The 
first  four  commandments  comprise  our  duties  to  God— the 
other  six  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men ;  and  as  Interpreted 
by  Christ,  they  reach  to  the  government  of  the  heart  i 
well  as  the  lip  (Matthew  6. 17).  "  If  a  man  do  them  he 
shall  live  In  them."  But,  ah !  what  an  if  for  frail  and 
fallen  man.  Whoever  rests  his  hope  upon  the  law  stands 
debtor  to  It  all ;  and  In  this  view  every  one  would  be  with- 
out hope  were  not  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness"  (John 
1. 17).  1&-21.  all  the  people  saw  the  thundertngs  and 
the  lightnings — They  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the 
awful  emblems  of  the  Deity's  descent.  But  they  perceived 
not  the  Deity  himself.  19.  let  not  God  speak  with  us, 
lest  we  die,  Ac — The  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning 
had  been  one  of  the  plagues  so  fatal  to  Egypt,  and  as  they 
heard  God  speaking  to  them  now,  they  were  apprehensive 
of  Instant  death  also.  Even  Moses  himself,  the  mediator 
of  the  old  covenant,  did  "exceedingly  quake  and  tear" 
(Hebrews  12.  21).  But  doubtless  God  spake  what  gave  him 
relief— restored  hlin  to  a  frame  of  mind  fit  for  the  minis- 
trations committed  to  him;  and  hence  immediately  after 
he  was  enabled  to  relieve  and  comfort  them  with  the  re- 
lief and  comfort  which  he  himself  had  received  from  God 
(2  Corinthians  1.  4).  22,  23.  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses — 
It  appears  from  Deuteronomy  i.  14-16,  that  this  injunction 
was  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  scene  on  Sinai— that  aa 
no  similitude  of  God  was  displayed  then,  they  should  not 
attempt  to  make  any  visible  figure  or  form  of  Him.  24. 
An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me — a  regula- 
tion applicable  to  special  or  temporary  occasions.  25. 
thou  shalt  not  build  It  of  hewn  stone,  &c. — t.  e.,  carved 
with  figures  and  ornaments  that  might  lead  to  supersti- 
tion. 26.  by  steps — a  precaution  taken  for  the  sake  of 
decency,  in  consequence  of  the  loose,  wide,  flowing  gar- 
ments of  the  priests. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

Ver.  1-6.  Laws  for  Men  Servants.  1 .  j  ndgmrnts- 
rules  for  regulating  the  procedure  of  judges  and  magis- 
trates in  the  decision  of  causes  and  the  trial  of  criminals. 
The  government  of  the  Israelites  being  a  theocracy  those 
public  authorities  were  the  servants  of  the  Divine  Sov- 
ereign, and  subject  to  His  direction.  Most  of  these  laws 
here  noticed  were  primitive  usages,  founded  on  principles 
of  natural  equity,  and  incorporated,  with  modifications 
and  improvements,  in  the  Mosaic  code.  2-6.  If  thou 
buy  an  Hebrew  servant— Every  Israelite  was  f  reeborn; 
but  slavery  was  permitted  under  certain  restrictions.  An 
Hebrew  might  be  made  a  slave  through  poverty,  debt,  or 
crime :  but  at  the  end  of  six  years  he  was  entitled  to  free- 
dom, and  his  wife,  if  she  had  voluntarily  shared  his  state 
of  bondage,  also  obtained  release.  Should  he,  however, 
have  married  a  female  slave,  she  and  the  children,  aftei 
the  husband's  liberation,  remained  the  master's  prop- 
erty; and  if,  through  attachment  to  his  family,  the 
Hebrew  chose  to  forfeit  his  privilege  and  abide  as  he) 
was,  a  formal  process  was  gone  through  in  a  public  court, 
and  a  brand  of  servitude  stamped  on  his  ear  i  Psalm  10.  6) 
for  life,  or  at  least  till  the  jubilee  (Deuteronomy  15.  17). 

7-36.  Laws  for  Maid  Servants.  7.  If  a  man  sell  hit 
danghter — Hebrew  girls  might  be  redeemed  for  a  reason- 
able sum.  But  In  the  event  of  her  parents  or  friends  being 
unable  to  pay  the  redemption  money,  her  owner  was  not 
at  liberty  to  sell  her  elsewhere.  Should  sue  have  been 
betrothed  to  him  or  his  son,  and  either  change  theli 
minds,  a  maintenance  must  be  provided  for  her  suitable 
to  her  condition  as  his  Intended  wife,  or  her  freedom 
Instantly  granted.  23-25.  eye  for  eye— The  law  which 
authorized  retaliation— a  principle  acted  upon  by  all 
primitive  people — was  a  civil  one.  It  was  given  to  regu- 
late the  procedure  of  the  public  magistrate  In  determining 
the  amount  of  compensation  In  every  case  of  Injury,  but 
did  uot  encourage  feelings  of  nrivat*  revenge.    The  lfttei 
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leva,  however,  mistook  It  for  a  moral  precept,  and  were 
oorrected  by  our  Lord  (Matthew  5.  38-42).  2S-36.  If  an  ox 
gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die — For  the  pur- 
pose of  sanctifying  human  blood,  and  representing  all 
Injuries  affecting  life  In  a  serious  light,  an  animal  that 
occasioned  death  was  to  be  killed  or  suffer  punishment 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  damage  it  had  caused. 
Punishments  are  still  inflicted  on  this  principle  in  Persia 
and  other  ooun  tries  of  the  East ;  aud  among  a  rude  people 
greater  effect  is  produced  in  inspiring  caution,  and  making 
them  keep  noxious  animals  under  restraint,  than  a  pen- 
alty Imposed  on  the  owners,  30.  If  there  be  laid  on 
him  a  sum  of  money,  Ac. — Blood  fines  are  common 
among  the  Arabs  as  they  were  once  general  throughout 
the  East.  This  is  the  only  case  where  a  money  compen- 
sation, instead  of  capital  punishment,  was  expressly 
allowed  in  the  Mosaic  law. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1-31.  Laws  conckrnixo  Thekt.  1.  If  a  man  shall 
ileal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep — The  law  respects  the  theft  of 
cattle  which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  their  property. 
The  penalty  for  the  theft  of  a  sheep  which  was  slain  or 
gold,  whs  fourfold ;  for  an  ox  fivefold,  because  of  its  greater 
utility  in  labour;  but,  should  the  stolen  animal  have  been 
recovered  alive,  a  double  compensation  was  all  that  was 
required,  because  it  was  presumable  he  (the  thief)  was 
not  a  practised  adept  in  dishonesty.  A  robber  breaking 
into  a  house  at  midnigfit  might,  in  self-defence,  be  slain 
with  impunity;  bat  if  he  was  slain  after  vunriae,  it  would 
be  considered  murder,  for  it  was  not  thought  likely  an 
assault  would  then  be  made  upon  the  lives  of  the  in- 
mates. In  every  case  where  a  thief  could  not  make  resti- 
tution, he  was  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  usual  term.  6.  If 
Are  break  out,  and  catch  In  thorns — This  refers  to  the 
sommon  practice  in  the  East  of  setting  lire  to  the  dry 
frass  before  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  rains,  which  pre- 
vents the  ravages  of  vermin,  and  is  considered  a  good 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  next  crop.  The  very 
parched  state  of  the  herbage  and  the  long  droughts  of 
lummer  make  the  kindling  of  a  Are  an  operation  often 
aangerous,  and  always  requiring  caution  from  its  liability 
to  spread  rapidly,  stacks — or  as  it  is  rendered  "shocks" 
(Judges  15. 5;  Job  5. 26),  means  simply  a  bundle  of  loose 
■heaves.  26,  27.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's 
raiment  t©  pledge,  Ac— From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
this  is  the  description  of  a  poor  man.  No  Oriental's  un- 
dress, but  merely  throwing  off  their  turbanR,  and  some 
of  tneir  heavy  outer  garments,  they  sleep  in  the  clothes 
which  they  wear  during  the  day.  The  bed  of  the  poor  is 
usually  nothing  else  than  a  mat;  and,  in  winter,  they 
cover  themselves  with  a  cloak— a  practice  which  forms 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  humane  and  merciful  law  re- 
specting the  pawned  coat.  28.  gods — a  word  which  is 
•everal  times  In  this  chapter  rendered  "judges"  or  magis- 
trates, the  ruler  of  thy  people— and  the  chief  magis- 
trate who  was  also  the  high  priest,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Paul  (Acts  23. 1-5). 
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Ver.  1-33.  LAWS  CXiKOKRNINQ  Slakdek,  dtc.  1.  put  not 
thine  hand— Join  not  bands.  2.  decline— depart,  devi- 
|te  from  the  straight  path  of  rectitude.  3.  countenance 
-<wiorn.  embellish—  thou  shalt  not  varnish  the  cause  even 
•■M  s  poor  man  to  give  It  a  better  colouring  than  it  merits. 
10,  11.  six  ye«r»  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land— intermitting 
the  cultivation  of  the 'land  every  seventh  year.  But  It 
appears  that  even  then  there  was  a  spontaneous  produce 
wb'oh  the  poor  were  permitted  freely  to  gather  for  their 
use,  and  the  beasts  driven  out  fed  on  the  remainder, 
the  owners  of  fields  not  being  allowed  to  reap  or  col- 
lect the  fruits  of  the  vineyard  or  o.Uveyard  during  the 
course  of  'his  sabbatical  year.  This  was  a  regulation 
Subservient  to  many  excellent  purposes;  for,  besides  ln- 
•ulcattng  the  genera!  lesson  of  dependence  on  Provl- 
<kujee,  and  of  confidence  in  His  faithfulness  to  His  prom- 


ise respecting  the  triple  Increase  on  the  ,-uxth  yeai 
(Leviticus  25.  20,21),  it  gave  the  Israelites  a  practical  proof 
that  they  held  their  properties  of  the  Lord  as  His  ten- 
ante,  and  must  conform  to  His  rules  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  lease  Of  them.  12.  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work, 
and  on  *he  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest — This  law  is 
repeated  lest  any  might  suppose  there  was  a  relaxation 
of  Its  observance  during  the  sabbatical  year.  13.  make 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,  &c. — i.  e.,  ill 
common  conversation,  for  a  familiar  use  of  them  would 
tend  to  lessen  horror  of  Idolatry.  14-18.  Three  times  .  .  . 
keep  a  feast  ...  In  the  year — This  was  the  institution 
of  the  great  religious  festivals — "The  feast  of  unleavened 
bread"  or  the  passover — "the  feast  of  harvest"  or  pente- 
cost — "the  feast  of  in-gathering  "  or  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, which  was  a  memorial  of  the  dwelling  in  booths 
in  the  wilderness,  and  which  was  observed  "in  the  end 
of  the  year,"  or  the  seventh  month  (ch.  12.  2).  All  the 
males  were  enjoined  to  repair  to  the  tabernacle  and  after- 
wards the  temple,  and  the  women  frequently  went.  The 
Institution  of  this  national  custom  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  In  many  ways — by  keeping  up  a  national  sense 
of  religion  and  a  public  uniformity  in  worship,  by  cre- 
ating a  bond  of  unity,  and  also  promoting  internal  com- 
merce amongst  the  people.  Though  the  absence  of  all  the 
males  at  these  three  festivals  left  the  country  defenceless, 
a  special  promise  was  given  of  Divine  protection,  and  no 
incursion  of  enemies  was  ever  permitted  to  happen  on 
those  occasions.  19.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  In  hit 
mother's  milk — A  prohibition  against  imitating  the 
superstitious  rites  of  the  idolaters  in  Egypt,  who,  at  the 
end  of  their  harvest,  seethed  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
and  sprinkled  the  broth  as  a  magical  charm  on  their 
gardens  and  fields,  to  render  them  more  productive  the 
following  season.  20-25.  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  be- 
fore thee,  to  keep  thee  <n  the  way— The  communication 
of  these  laws  made  to  Moses  and  by  him  rehearsed  to  the 
people,  was  concluded  by  the  addition  of  many  animating 
promises,  intermingled  with  several  solemn  warningt 
that  lapses  into  sin  and  idolatry  would  not  be  tolerated  oi 
passed  with  Impunity,  my  name  is  In  him— Tills  angel 
is  frequently  called  Jehovah  and  Elohlm,  t.  e.,  God.  28.  I 
'will  send  hornets  before  thee,  &c.  (Joshua  24.  12). — 
Some  instrument  of  Divine  Judgment,  but  variously  in- 
terpreted, as  hornets  in  a  literal  sense.  [Bochaet.]  As  a 
pestilential  disease.  [Rosenmuller.]  As  a  terror  of  the 
Lord— an  extraordinary  dejection.  [Junius.]  29,  30.  I 
will  not  drive  .  .  .  out  ...  In  one  year;  lest  the  land 
become  desolate — Many  reasons  recommend  a  gradual 
extirpation  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Bui 
only  one  is  here  specified — the  danger  lest  in  the  unoccu- 
pied grounds,  wild  boasts  should  inconveniently  multi- 
ply; a  clear  proof  that  the  promised  land  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  contain  theactual  population  of  the  Israelites. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-lfi.  Delivery  of  the  Law  and  Covknant 
3.  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord— The  rehearsal  of  the  foregoing  laws  and  the  ten 
commandments,  together  with  the  promises  of  special 
blessings  in  the  event  of  their  obedience,  having  drawu 
forth  from  the  people  a  unanimous  declaration  of  their 
consent,  it  was  forthwith  recorded  as  the  conditions  oi 
the  rtatisnial  covenant.  The  next  day  preparations  were 
mad*  .or  hnving  It  solemnly  ratified,  by  building  an  altar 
and  twelve  pillars;  the  altar  representing  God,  and  tn« 
pillars  the  tribes  of  Israel— the  two  parties  in  this  solemn 
compact — while  Moses  acted  as  typical  mediator.  5. 
young  men— priests  (ch.  19  22),  probably  the  eldest  son* 
of  particular  families,  wno  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Moses,  oxen— other  animals,  though  not  mentioned, 
were  offered  In  sacrifice  (Hebrews  9. 18-20).  «.  Moses  took 
half  of  the  blood  .  .  .  sprinkled— Preliminary  to  this, 
was  the  public  -eading  of  the  law.  ami  the  renewed 
neceptance  of  the  terms  by  the  people;  then  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  was  the  sign  of  solemn  ratification- 
half  on  each  party  in  the  transaction    8-  M«*»es  took  ♦.*»« 
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rjicxxl.  and  sprinkled  It  on  the  people— probably  on  tne 
twelve  pillars,  a*  representing  the  people  (also  the  book, 
Hebrews  9.  19),  and  the  act  was  -accompanied  by  a  public 
proclamation  of  its  import.  It  was  settiug  their  seal  to 
the  covenant  (cf.  1  Corinthians  1L  25).  It  must  have  been 
■  deeply  Impressive,  as  well  as  Instructive  scene,  for  it 
taught  the  Israelites  that  the  covenant  was  made  with 
them  only  through  the  sprinkling  of  blood — that  the 
Divine  acceptance  of  themselves  and  services,  was  only 
toy  virtue  of  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  Unit  even  the  bless- 
ings of  the  national  covenant  were  promised  and  secured  to 
them  only  through  grace.  The  ceremonial,  however,  had 
a  farther  and  higher  significance,  as  is  shown  by  the 
apostle  (see  as  above).  9.  Then  went  up  Moses  and 
Aaron — In  obedience  to  a  command  given  (t>.  1, 2 ;  also  ch. 
19.  24),  previous  to  the  religious  engagement  of  the  people, 
flow  described.  Nulab  and  Ablhu — the  two  eldest  sons 
of  Aaron,  seventy  of  the  elders— a  select  number ;  what 
was  the  principle  of  selection  is  not  said;  but  they  were 
the  chief  representatives,  the  most  conspicuous  for  official 
rank  and  station,  as  well  as  for  their  probity  and  weight 
of  character  In  their  respective  tribes.  10.  they  saw  the 
Ctod  of  Israel — That  there  was  no  visible  form  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  Divine  nature,  we  have  express  inti- 
mation (Deuteronomy  4. 15).  But  a  symbol  or  emblem  of 
His  glory  was  distinctly,  and  at  a  distance,  displayed  be- 
fore those  chosen  witnesses.  Many  think,  however,  that 
In  this  private  scene  was  discovered,  amid  the  luminous 
blaze,  the  faint  adumbrated  form  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  (Ezekiel  1.  28;  cf.  Galatians  3.  24).  sapphire— one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  lustrous  of  the  precious  gems— 
oi  a  sky-blue  or  light  azure  colour,  and  frequently  chosen 
to  describe  tne  throne  of  God  (see   Ezekiel  1.20;   10.1). 

11.  upon  tbe  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid 
not  his  hand— The  "nobles,"  i.e.,  the  elders,  after  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  were  not  inspired  with  terror  in 
presence  of  the  calm,  benign,  radiant  symbol  of  the  Di- 
vine majesty;  so  different  from  the  terrific  exhibitions 
at  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  report  of  so  many  com- 
petent witnesses  would  tend  to  confirm  the  people's 
faith  In  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  eat  and  drink 
—feasted  on  the  peace  offering — on  the  remnants  of 
the  late  sacrifices  and  libations.  This  feast  had  a  pro- 
phetic bearing,  intimating   God's  dwelling    with    men. 

12.  I  vrlll  {five  thee  tables  of  stone — The  ten  command- 
ments, which  had  already  been  spoken,  were  to  be  given 
in  a  permanent  form.  Inscribed  on  stone,  for  greater 
durability,  by  the  hand  of  God  himself,  they  were  thus 
authenticated  and  honoured  above  the  Judicial  or  ceremo- 
nial parts  of  the  law.  13.  Moses  went  up  Into  the 
mount  of  God— He  was  called  to  receive  the  Divine 
transcript.  Joshua  was  taken  a  little  higher,  and  It  would 
be  a  great  comfort  for  the  leader  to  have  his  company 
during  the  six  days  he  was  in  patient  waiting  for  the  call 
on  the  seventh  or  sabbath-day.  14.  he  said  unto  the 
alders,  Tarry  ye  here  for  us — There  is  a  circular  valley 
or  hollow  a  good  way  up  on  the  brow  of  Jebel  Musa,  which 
was  their  halting- place,  while  he  alone  was  privileged  to 
ascend  the  highest  peak.  The  people  stood  below,  as  in 
the  "outer  court,"  the  elders  In  the  "holy  place,"  Moses, 
M  a  type  of  Christ,  In  "the  holy  of  holies."  18.  Moses 
went  Into  the  midst  of  the  cloud— the  visible  token  of 
God's  presence.  Divine  grace  animated  and  supported 
him  to  enter  with  holy  boldness.  Moses  was  In  the 
mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights— The  six  days  spent 
In  waiting  are  not  Included.  During  that  protracted 
period  he  was  miraculously  supported  (Deuteronomy  9. 
9\  on  a  peak  scarcely  thirty  paces  in  compass. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

\ei.  1-40.  Concerning  an  Okfksinq.  1.  the  Lord 
spake  mats  Bom,  Ac— The  business  that  chiefly  occu- 
pied Moses  on  the  mount,  whatever  other  disclosures  were 
made  to  him  there,  was  In  receiving  directions  about  the 
tabernacle,  and  they  are  here  recorded  as  given  to  him. 
%.  bring  me  an  offering :  of  every  man  that  giveth  It 
willingly,  Ac.— HavlDy  declared  allegiance  to  God  as 
M 


their  sovereign,  they  were  expected  to  contr)»«:x»  k  h.  t 
state,  as  other  subjects  to  their  kings;  and  the  '^treiii^  * 
required  of  them  was  not  to  be  imposed  as  a  iky-,  t.)'.  a 
come  from  their  own  loyal  and  liberal  feelings.  3.  tbu  <a 
the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them  -The  articl  5S 
of  which  the  offerings  should  consist.  brae»— rather  c*.  p- 
per,  brass  being  a  composite  metal.  4.  goats'  hair— or 
leather  of  goats' skin.  6.  badgers'  skin— Tie  badger  was 
an  unclean  animal,  und  Is  not  a  native  of  the  East^rather 
some  kind  of  flsh,  of  the  leather  of  wh'oh  sandaLs  sir* 
made  in  the  East,  shlttlin  wood — or  HhUtnh  (Isaiah  41.  ivi\ 
the  acacia,  a  shrub  which  grows  plentlfu'ly  In  the  desert* 
of  Arabia,  yielding  a  light,  strong,  and  b*»ntiful  wood,  in 
long  planks.  7.  Ephod — a  square  cloa*.  hanging  down 
from  the  shoulders,  and  worn  by  priests.  8.  a  sanctuary  | 
that  I  may  dwell  ainong  them — In  o*f>  sense  the  taber- 
nacle was  to  be  a  palace,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kins 
of  Israel,  In  which  he  was  to  dwell  amongst  b's  people, 
receive  their  petitions,  and  Issue  his  responses.  But  It 
was  also  to  be  a  place  of  worship.  In  w  llch  God  *as  to  re- 
cord His  name  and  to  enshrine  the  rr/stlc  symbols  of  His 
presence.  0.  According  to  all  thai  1  show  thee,  arte* 
tbe  pattern  of  the  tabernacle — Tie  proposed  erection. 
could  be  in  the  circumstances  of  tr-j  Israeli  -es,  not  of  a 
fixed  and  stable  but  of  a  temporary  und  movable  descrlp-; 
Uon,  capable  of  being  carried  a  boa.  with  them  in  theli 
various  sojourning*.  It  was  made  after  "the  pattern* 
shown  to  Moses,  by  which  is  now  f  enerally  understood. 
not  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  novel-  y,  or  an  entirely  orig- 
inal structure,  for  it  is  ascertained  '.o  have  borne  rosersj 
blance  in  form  and  arrangements  tc  the  style  of  an  Egy;H 
tlau  temple,  but  that  it  wasso  altered,  modified,  and  purl- 
tied  from  all  idolatrous  associations,  as  to  be  appropriated 
to  right  objects,  and  suggestive  of  ^deas  connected  with 
the  true  God  and  His  worship.  It),  an  ark — acofft-ror 
chest,  overlaid  with  gold,  the  dimensions  of  which,  tak log 
the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  are  couputed  to  be  three  feel 
nine  Inches  In  length,  two  feet  tlik-ee  Indies  in  breadtll 
11.  r  crown — a  rim  or  cornice.  19.  rings — staples  for  thl 
poles,  with  which  it  was  to  be  carritd  from  place  to  i>!acad 
1.1.  staves  shall  be  In  the  rings  of  the  ark — i.  e.,  always 
remain  in  the  rings,  whether  the  aik  be  at  rest  or  in  mol 
tlou.  16.  the  testimony— that  is,  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
containing  the  ten  commandments,  and  called  "  the  Teal 
timony,"  because  by  it  God  did  testify  His  sovereign  aul 
thorlty  over  Israel  as  His  people.  His  selection  of  them  aa] 
the  guardians  of  His  will  and  worship,  and  His  displeas- 
ure in  tbe  event  of  their  transgressing  His  laws;  whlll 
on  their  part,  by  receiving  and  depositing  this  law  In  its 
appointed  place,  they  testified  their  acknowledgment  oil 
God's  right  to  rule  over  them,  and  their  submission  to  thai 
authority  of  His  law.  The  superb  and  elaborate  style  on 
the  ark  that  contained  "  the  Testimony  "  was  emblematic 
of  the  great  treasure  It  held;  in  other  words,  the  lncoml 
parable  value  and  excellence  of  the  Word  of  God,  walls 
its  being  placed  in  this  chest  further  showed  the  great 
care  which  God  has  ever  taken  for  preserving  It.  IT. 
thou  shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold — to  serve 
as  a  lid,  covering  It  exactly.  It  was  "  the  propitiator) 
cover,"  as  the  term  may  be  rendered,  denoting  that  Christ, 
our  great  propitiation,  has  fully  answered  all  th«  de- 
mands of  the  law,  covers  our  transgressions,  ana  comes 
between  us  and  the  curse  of  a  violated  law.  18.  tws 
cherubim— The  real  meaning  of  these  figures,  as  well  a* 
the  shape  or  form  of  them,  is  not  known  with  certalrjty— 
probably  similar  to  what  was  afterwards  Introduced  Intl 
the  temple,  and  described,  Ezekiel  10.  They  stretched  out; 
their  wings,  and  their  faces  were  turned  towards  th« 
mercy-seat,  probably  In  a  bowing  attitude.  The  prevan  ; 
ing  opinion  now  is,  that  those  splendid  figures  were  syru 
bollcal  not  of  angelic  but  of  earthly  and  human  belngs- 
the  members  of  the  church  of  God  interested  U»  tne  dls>- 
pensatlon  of  grace,  the  redeemed  In  every  age — and  that 
these  hieroglyphic  forms  symbolized  the  qualities  of  the 
true  people  of  God— courage,  patience,  intelligence,  and 
activity.  22.  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will 
commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy  seat — The 
Shechlnah  or  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  rested  oa  tha 
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mercy-seat,  and  was  indicated  by  a  cloud,  from  the  midst 
at  which  responses  were  audibly  given  when  God  was 
oontulted  on  behalf  of  His  people.  Hence  God  Is  de- 
scribed as  "  dwelling"  or  "  sitting"  between  the  cherubim. 
*3.  table  of  shltttm  -wood — of  the  same  material  and 
decorations  as  the  ark,  and  like  It,  too,  furnished  with 
riDgs  for  the  poles  on  which  it  was  carried.  The  staves, 
however,  were  taken  out  of  it  when  stationary,  in  order 
aot  to  encumber  the  priests  while  engaged  in  their  ser- 
vices at  the  table.  It  was  half  a  cubit  less  than  tbe  ark, 
t>nt  of  the  same  height.  34.  crown — Tbe  moulding  or 
ornau.eutal  rim,  which  Is  thought  to  have  been  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  table,  to  prevent  any  thing  from 
tolling  off.  39.  dishes — broad  platters,  spoons — cups  or 
bob  cave  vessels,  used  for  holding  incense,  covers — both 
tor  bread  and  incense,  bowls — cups ;  for  though  no  men- 
tion la  made  of  wine,  libations  were  undoubtedly  made  to 
God,  according  to  Joseph  us  and  the  rabbins,  once  a  week, 
when  the  bread  was  changed,  to  cover  withal — rather 
to  pour  out  withal.  30.  show bread — lit., presence  bread, 
so  called  because  it  was  constantly  exhibited  before  the 
Lord,  or  because  the  bread  of  His  presence,  like  the  angel 
of  His  presence,  pointed  symbolically  to  Christ.  It  con- 
sisted of  twelve  unleavened  loaves,  said  traditionally  to 
have  been  laid  In  piles  of  six  each.  This  bread  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  symbol  of  the  full  and  never-falling  provis- 
ion which  Ls  made  in  the  church  for  the  spiritual  suste- 
nance and  refreshment  of  God's  people.  31.  candlestick 
— tit.,  a  lamp-bearer.  It  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  taken  to  pieces  for  facility  in  removal.  The 
shaft  or  stock  rested  on  a  pedestal.  It  had  seven  branches, 
shaped  like  reeds  or  canes — three  on  each  side,  with  one 
In  the  centre — and  worked  out  into  knobs,  flowers,  and 
bowls,  placed  alternately.  The  figure  represented  on  the 
arch  of  Titus  gives  the  best  Idea  of  this  candlestick.  33. 
knops — old  spelling  for  knobs — bosses.  37.  they  shall 
light  the  .lamps  .  .  .  that  tbey  may  give  light— The 
light  was  derived  from  pure  olive  oil,  and  probably  kept 
oontiauaily  burning  (cf.  ch.  80.  7;  Leviticus  24.  2).  38. 
tongs — snuffers.  39.  a  talent  of  pure  gold — in  weight 
equivalent  to  125  lbs.  troy.  40.  look  that  tbou  make 
Ibem  after  their  pattern — This  caution,  which  ls  re- 
pealed with  no  small  frequency  in  other  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative. Is  an  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the 
Divine  King  In  the  erection  of  His  palace  or  sanctuary ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of 
God's  condescending  to  such  minute  details,  except  on 
the  assumption  that  this  tabernacle  was  to  be  of  a  typical 
•haracter,  and  eminently  subservient  to  the  religious  In- 
struction and  benefit  of  mankind,  by  shadowing  forth  in 
Its  leading  features  the  grand  truths  of  the  Christian 
church. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-37.  Ten  Curtains.  1.  cunning  work— i.  «.,  of 
elegant  textnre,  richly  embroidered.  The  word  "cun- 
ning," in  old  English,  is  synonymous  with  skilfuL  3. 
length— Euch  curtain  was  to  be  fifteen  yards  in  length 
and  a  little  exceeding  two  In  breadth.  3.  The  Ave  cur- 
tains shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  another,  Ac— 
so  as  to  form  two  grand  divisions,  each  eleven  yards  wide. 
0.  tachea— clasps ;  supposed  In  shape,  as  well  as  in  use,  to 
be  the  same  as  hooks  ami  eyes.  7-13.  curtains  of  goats' 
kalr  —  These  coarse  curtains  were  to  be  one  more  in 
cumber  than  the  others,  and  to  extend  a  yard  lower  on 
each  side,  the  use  of  them  being  to  protect  and  conceal 
the  richer  curtains.  14.  a  covering  .  .  of  rams'  skins 
dyed  red— i. «.,  of  Turkey  red  leather.  15-30.  thou  shalt 
■lake  boards  .  ,  .  rear  up  tbe  tabernacle  according  to 
tbe  fashion  .  .  .  which  was  showed  thee— The  taber- 
nacle, from  its  name,  as  well  as  from  its  general  appear- 
%nce  and  arrangements,  was  a  tent ;  but  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  In  these  verses,  the  hoards  that  formed  it* 
waJs,  the  five  (cross)  bars  that  strengthened  them,  and 
the  middle  bar  that  "  reached  from  end  to  end,"  and  gave 
It  solidity  and  compactness.  It  was  evidently  a  more  sub- 
stantial fabric  than  the  light  and  fragile  tent,  probably  on 
it  af  the  w  tight  of  Its  "arious  coverings  as  well  as 


for  the  protection  of  Its  pieclous  furniture.  36.  an  hang- 
Ing  for  tbe  door  of  the  tent — curtains  of  rich  and  elabo- 
rate embroidery  made  by  the  female  Inmates,  are  sus- 
pended over  the  doors  or  entrances  of  the  tentn  •occupied 
by  Eastern  chiefs  and  princes.  In  a  similar  style  of  ele- 
gance was  the  hanging  finished  which  was  to  cover  the 
door  of  this  tabernacle — the  chosen  habitation  of  the  God 
and  King  of  Israel.  It  appears  from  versos  12,  22,  25,  that 
the  ark  and  mercy-seat  were  placed  In  the  west  end  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  consequently  the  door  or  entrance  fronted 
the  east,  so  that  the  Israelites  in  worshipping  Jehovah, 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  west,  that  they  might  be 
thus  figuratively  taught  to  turn  from  the  worship  of  tliat 
luminary  which  was  the  great  idol  of  the  nations,  and  to 
adore  the  God  who  made  It  and  them.    [Hewlett.] 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ver.  1-21.  Altab  fob  Burnt  Offbring.  l.  altar  of 
shlttira  wood— The  dimensions  of  this  altar  which  was 
plaeed  at  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  were  nearly  three 
yards  square,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  in  height.  Under  the 
wooden  frame  of  this  chest-like  altar  the  Inside  was  hol- 
low, and  each  corner  was  to  be  terminated  by  "horns"— 
angular  projections,  perpendicular  or  oblique,  in  the  form 
of  horns.  The  animals  to  be  sacrificed  were  bound  to 
these  (Psalm  118.  27),  and  part  of  the  blood  wHs  applied  to 
them.  3.  shovels— Are  shovels  f>r  6craping  together  any 
of  the  scattered  ashes,  basonu— for  receiving  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  people,  flesh- 
hooks — curved,  three-pronged  forks  (1  Samuel  2.  13,  11). 
fire-pans — A  large  sort  of  vessel,  wherein  the  sacred  Are 
which  came  down  from  heaven  (Leviticus  9.  24)  was  kepi 
burning,  while  they  cleaned  the  altar  and  the  grate  from 
the  coals  and  ashes,  and  while  the  altar  was  carried  from 
one  place  to  another  In  the  wilderness.  [Patrick,  Spen- 
cer, Le  CLERC]  4.  a  grate  of  net-work  of  brass — sunk 
lattice- work  to  support  the  Are.  5.  put  It  under  tna 
compass  of  the  altar  beneath— i.  c,  the  grating  In 
which  they  were  carried  to  a  clean  place  (Leviticus  4. 12). 
4.  four  brazen  rings— by  which  the  grating  might  be 
lifted  and  taken  away  as  occasion  required  from  the  body 
of  the  altar.  6,  7.  staves  .  .  .  rings — those  rings  were 
piaced  at  the  side  through  which  the  poles  were  inserted 
on  occasions  of  removal.  9.  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
—The  enclosure  In  which  the  edifice  stood  was  a  rectangu- 
lar court,  extending  rather  more  than  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  half  that  space  La  breadth,  and  the  enclosing  parapet 
was  about  three  yards  or  half  the  height  of  the  tabernacle. 
That  parapet  consisted  of  a  connected  series  of  curtains, 
made  of  fine  twined  linen  yarn,  woven  into  a  kind  of  net- 
work, so  that  the  people  could  see  through;  but  that  large 
curtain  which  overhung  the  entrance  was  of  a  different 
texture,  being  embroidered  and  dyed  with  variegated 
colours,  and  it  was  furnished  with  cords  for  pulling  it  up 
or  drawing  It  aside  when  the  priests  had  occasion  to  enter. 
The  curtains  of  this  enclosure  were  supported  on  sixty 
brazen  pillars  which  stood  on  pedestals  of  the  same 
metal,  but  their  capitals  and  fillets  were  of  silver,  and 
the  hooks  on  which  they  were  suspended  were  of  silver 
also.  19.  pin*— were  designed  to  hold  down  the  curtain* 
at  the  bottom,  lest  the  wind  should  waft  them  aside.  30. 
31.  pure  oil  olive  beaten— i.  «.,  snch  as  runs  from  the 
olives  when  bruised  and  without  the  application  of  tire. 
for  the  light  .  .  .  Aaron  and  his  sons — were  to  take 
charge  of  lighting  It  in  all  time  coming,  shall  order  It 
from  evening  to  morning — The  tabernacle  having  no 
windows,  the  lamps  required  to  be  lighted  during  the 
day.  Josephus  says  that  In  his  time  only  three  were 
lighted ;  but  his  were  degenerate  times,  and  there  is  nc 
Scripture  authority  for  this  limitation.  But  although  tht 
priests  were  obliged  from  necessity  to  light  them  by  day 
they  might  have  let  them  go  out  at  night  bad  it  not  been 
for  this  express  ordinance. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-48.     APPOINTlfKNT  TO  THE  PRIESTHOOD.     1.  take 
thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  hi*  sons  wit* 

fto 
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him— Moses  bad  hitherto  discharged  the  priestly  func- 
tions (Psalm  99.  6),  and  he  evinced  the  piety  as  well  as 
uumlllty  of  his  character,  in  readily  complying  with  the 
joauuand  to  invest  his  brother  with  the  sacred  office, 
though  it  involved  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  his  own 
family.  The  appointment  was  a  special  act  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty, so  that  there  could  be  no  ground  for  popular 
umbrage  by  the  selection  of  Aaron's  family,  with  whom 
the  office  was  inalienably  established  and  continued  in 
anbroken  succession  till  the  Introduction  of  the  Christian 
era.  '-4-5.  holy  garment*  — No  Inherent  holiness  be- 
longed either  to  the  material  or  the  workmanship.  But 
they  are  called  "holy"  simply  because  they  were  not 
worn  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  assumed  in  the  discharge 
af  the  sacred  functions  (Ezeklel  44. 19).  for  glory  and  for 
beauty— It  was  a  grand  and  sumptuous  attire.  In  ma- 
terial, elaborate  embroidery,  and  colour,  It  had  an  impos- 
ing splendour.  The  tabernacle  being  adapted  to  the  In- 
fantine aid  of  the  church,  it  was  right  and  necessary 
that  the  priests'  garments  should  be  of  such  superb  and 
dazzling  appearance,  that  the  people  might  be  Inspired 
with  a  due  respect  for  the  ministers  as  well  as  the  rites  of 
religion.  But  they  had  also  a  further  meaning ;  for  being 
all  made  of  linen,  they  were  symbolical  of  the  truth, 
purity,  and  other  qualities  in  Christ  that  rendered  Him 
such  a  high  priest  as  became  us.  6-14.  ephod— It  was  a 
very  gorgeous  robe  mad«>of  byssus,  curiously  embroidered, 
and  dyed  with  variegated  colours,  and  further  enriched 
with  golden  tissue,  the  threads  of  gold  being  either  origi- 
nally interwoven  or  afterwards  inserted  by  the  embroid- 
erer. It  was  short — reaching  from  the  breast  to  a  little 
below  the  loins — and  though  destitute  of  sleeves,  retained 
Its  position  by  the  support  of  straps  thrown  over  each 
shoulder.  These  straps  or  braces,  connecting  the  one 
with  the  back,  the  other  with  the  front  piece  of  which 
the  tunic  was  composed,  were  united  on  the  shoulder 
by  two  onyx  stones,  serving  as  buttons,  and  on  which 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  engraved,  and  set 
in  golden  encasements.  The  symbolical  design  of  this 
was,  that  the  high  priest,  who  bore  the  names  along 
with  him  in  all  his  ministrations  before  the  Lord, 
might  be  kept  In  remembrance  of  his  duty  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  supplicate  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  promises  in  their  favour.  The  ephod  was  fast- 
ened by  a  girdle  of  the  same  costly  materials,  i.  e.,  dyed, 
embroidered,  and  wrought  with  threads  of  gold.  It  was 
shout  a  hand-breadth  wide,  and  wound  twice  round  the 
cpper  part  of  the  waist ;  it  fastened  in  front,  the  ends  bang- 
ing down  at  great  length  (Revelation  1.  13).  15-29.  thou 
■halt  make  the  breastplate  of  judgment  with  cun- 
ning work — a  very  splendid  and  richly  embroidered 
piece  of  brocade,  a  span  square,  and  doubled,  to  enable  it 
the  better  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  precious  stones  in  it. 
There  were  twelve  different  stones,  containing  each  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  and  arranged  in  four  rows,  three  in  each. 
The  Israelites  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lapidary's 
art  In  Egypt,  and  the  amount  of  their  skill  in  cutting, 
polishing,  and  setting  precious  stones,  may  be  Judged  of 
by  the  diamond  forming  one  of  the  engraved  ornaments 
on  this  breastplate.  A  ring  was  attached  to  each  corner, 
through  which  the  golden  chains  were  passed  to  fasten 
this  brilliant  piece  of  jewelry  at  the  top  and  bottom 
tightly  on  the  breast  of  the  ephod.  30.  thou  shall  put 
lu  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the  Urlm  and  Thum- 
mlin- The  words  signify  "lights"  and  "perfections;" 
and  nothing  more  '.s  meant  than  the  precious  stones  of 
the  breastplate  already  described  (cf.  ch.  3.9.  8-21 ;  Leviticus 
8.  8).  They  received  the  name  because  the  bearing  of  them 
qualified  the  high  priest  to  consult  the  Divine  oracle  on 
ail  public  or  national  emergencies,  by  going  into  the  holy 
place— standing  close  before  the  veil  and  putting  his  hand 
a;>on  the  Urlm  and  Thummim,  conveyed  a  petition  from 
toe  people  and  asked  counsel  of  God,  who,  as  the  Sov- 
9t"*'igi\  of  Israel,  gave  response  from  the  midst  of  His 
glory.  Little,  however,  is  known  about  them.  But  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Egyptian  judges  wore  on  the 
breast  of  their  official  robes  a  representation  of  Justice, 
anu  the  high  priest  in  Israel  long  officiated  also  as  a 
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Judge;  so  that  some  tnink  tne  lTrim  anil  Thummim  Lsx> 
a  reference  to  his  Judicial  functions.  31.  the  robe  of  th« 
ephod  all  of  blue — it  was  the  middle  garment,  under  the 
ephod  and  above  the  coat.  It  had  a  hole  through  which 
the  head  was  thrust,  and  was  formed  carefully  of  one 
piece,  such  as  was  the  coat  of  Christ  (John  19.  23).  The 
high  priest's  was  of  a  sky-blue  colour.  The  binding  at 
the  neck  was  strongly  woven,  and  it  terminated  L/elow  la 
a  fringe,  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  tassels,  in  the 
form  of  a  pomegranate,  interspersed  with  small  bell?  o' 
gold,  which  tinkled  as  the  wearer  was  in  motion.  3».  ». 
golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate — The  bells  were  bung 
between  the  pomegranates,  which  are  said  to  t»ve 
amounted  to  seventy-two,  and  the  use  of  them  seems  to 
have  been  to  announce  to  the  people  when  the  high  priest 
entered  the  most  holy  place,  that  they  might  accompany 
him  with  their  prayers,  and  also  to  remind  himself  to  be 
attired  in  his  official  dress,  to  minister  without  which 
was  death.  36-38.  mitre — crown-like  cap  for  the  head, 
not  covering  the  entire  head,  but  adhering  closely  to  it, 
composed  of  fine  linen.  The  Scripture  has  not  described 
Its  form,  but  from  Joskphtjs  we  may  gather  that  it  was 
conical  In  shape,  as  he  distinguishes  the  mitres  of  the 
common  priests  by  saying  that  they  were  not  conical— 
that  It  was  encircled  with  swathes  of  blue  embroidered, 
and  that  It  was  covered  by  one  piece  of  fine  linen  to 
hide  the  seams,  plate — lit.,  a  petal  of  a  flower,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  figure  of  this  golden  plate,  which 
was  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  blue  on  the  front  of  the  mitre, 
so  that  every  one  facing  him  could  read  the  inscription. 
30.  coat  of  fine  linen — a  garment  fastened  at  the  neck, 
and  reaching  far  down  the  person,  with  the  sleeves  ter- 
minating at  the  elbow,  gtnlle  of  needle-work — a  piece 
of  fine  twined  linen,  richly  embroidered,  and  variously 
dyed.  It  is  said  to  have  been  very  long,  and  being  many 
times  wound  round  the  body,  it  was  fastened  in  front, 
and  the  ends  hnng  down,  which,  being  an  impediment  to 
a  priest  in  active  duty,  were  usually  thrown  across  the 
shoulders.  This  was  the  outer  garment  of  the  common 
priests.  40.  bonnets — turbans.  42.  linen  breeches- 
drawers,  which  encompassed  the  loins  and  reached  half- 
way down  the  thighs.  They  are  seen  very  frequent* 
represented  in  Egyptian  figures. 

CHAPTER     XXIX. 

Ver.  1-35.    Consecrating  the  Priests  and  the  Altar. 
— 1.   hallow  them,  to  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 

office — The  act  of  inaugurating  the  priests  was  accom- 
panied by  ceremonial  solemnities  well  calculated  not 
only  to  lead  the  people  to  entertain  exalted  \iews  of  the 
office,  but  to  Impress  those  functionaries  themselves  with 
a  profound  sense  of  its  magnitude  and  lmpcrtance.  Id 
short,  they  were  taught  to  know  that  the  service  was  foi 
them  as  well  as  for  the  people;  and  every  time  they  en- 
gaged in  a  new  performance  of  their  duties,  ttuy  were  re- 
minded of  their  personal  interest  in  the  worship,  by  being 
obliged  to  offer  for  themselves,  before  they  were  qualified 
to  offer  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  this  Is  the 
thing  that  thou  shult  do — Steps  are  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  society,  which  would  not  be  repeated  when  the 
social  machine  was  in  full  motion;  and  Moses,  at  the 
opening  of  the  tabernacle,  was  employed  to  discharge 
functions  which  in  later  periods  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  sacrilege,  laving  an  unhallowed  hand  on  th" 
ark,  and  punished  with  Instant  death.  But  he  acte-' 
under  the  special  directions  of  God.  4-10.  Aaron  an..- 
his  sons  thou  shall  bring  unto  the  door  of  the  taber 
nacle — As  occupying  the  intermediate  space  between  Um 
court  where  the  people  stood,  and  the  dwelling-place  of 
Israel's  king,  and  therefore  the  fittest  spot  for  the  priests 
being  duly  prepared  for  entrance,  and  the  people  witness- 
ing the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  wash  them  with 
water.  And  .  .  .  take  the  garments — The  manner  In 
which  these  parts  of  the  ceremonial  was  performed  Is 
minutely  described,  and  in  discovering  tbeir  symboliejJ 
Import,  vhlcb  indeed.  Is  sufficiently  pis  in  and  iWUwr 
we  have  Inspired  authority  to  guide  us     It  slgr>'4e-l  V.  * 
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i*ce«8ity  and  Importance  of  moral  purity  or  holiness 
Isalan  62. 11 ;  John  13. 10;  2  Corinthians  7.  1;  1  Peter  8.  21). 
;t  like  manner,  the  Investiture  with  the  holy  garments 
lignitled  their  being  clothed  with  righteousness  (Revela- 
lon  19.  8),  and  equipped  as  men  active  and  well  prepared 
'or  the  service  of  God ;  the  anointing  the  high  priest 
rlth  oil  denoted  that  he  was  to  be  Ailed  with  the  luflu- 
mces  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  edification  and  delight  of  the 
innreh  (Leviticus  10.  7  ;  Psalm  45.  7  ;  Isaiah  til.  1 ;  1  John  2. 
U),  and  as  he  was  officially  a  type  of  Christ  (Hebrews  7. 
8;  John  8.  84;  also  Mattnew  3.  16;  11.  20).  Thou  shall 
^m.-.  a  bullock  to  be  brought  before  tine  tabemai  le — 
["his  part  of  the  ceremonial  consisted  of  three  sacrifices.— 
1.)  The  sacrifice  of  a  bullock,  as  a  sin  offering;  and  in  ren- 
ter! rig  It,  the  priest  was  directed  to  put  his  hand  upon  the 
lead  i>!  his  sacrifice,  expressing  by  that  acta  consclous- 
iess  ot  personal  guilt,  and  a  wish  that  It  might  be  ac- 
tep'ed  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction.  (2.)  The  sacrifice  of  a, 
•&m  a*  a  burnt  offering— (v.  16-18)— the  ram  was  to  be 
wholly  burnt,  in  token  of  the  priest's  dedication  of  him- 
lell  to  God  and  His  service.  The  sin  offering  was  first,  to 
m  presented,  and  then  the  burnt  offering;  for  until  guilt 
ps  removed,  no  acceptable  service  can  be  performed.  .  (3.) 
[here  was  to  be  a  peace  offering,  called  the  ram  of  conse- 
srailon  (v.  19-22).  And  there  was  a  marked  peculiarity  In 
he  manner  In  which  this  other  ram  was  to  be  disposed 
>£  The  former  was  for  the  glory  of  God— this  was  for  the 
lomfort  of  the  priest  himself;  and  as  a  sign  of  a  mutual 
oveuant  being  ratified,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  di- 
vided—part  sprinkled  on  the  altar  round  about,  and  part 
ip.Vi  the  persons  and  garments  of  the  priests.  Nay,  the 
»1:am1  was,  by  a  singular  act,  directed  to  he  put  upon  tbe 
ixtrernltles  of  the  body,  thereby  signifying  that  the  bene- 
II*  of  the  atonement  would  be  applied  to  the  whole  ua- 
ure  of  man.  Moreover,  the  flesh  of  this  sacrifice  was  to 
ie  divided,  as  It  were,  between  God  and  the  priest — part 
f  It  to  be  put  into  his  hand  to  be  waved  up  and  down.  In 
okeu  of  Its  being  offered  to  Qod,  and  then  it  was  to  be 
lUrnt  upon  the  altar;  the  other  part  was  to  be  eaten  by 
lie  priests  at  the  door  of  tbe  tabernacle— that  feast  being 
symbol  of  communion  or  fellowship  with  God.  These 
eremoules,  performed  In  the  order  described,  showed  the 
aallficatlons  necessary  for  the  priests.  (See  Hebrews  7. 
\  27;  10.  14.)  35.  seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate 
lieru  —The  renewal  of  these  ceremonies  on  the  return  of 
very  .lay  In  the  seven,  with  the  Intervention  of  a  Sab- 
ath,  was  a  wise  preparatory  arrangement,  In  order  to 
fford  a  sufficient  interval  for  calm  and  devout  reflection 
BebrewsS).  1;  Id.  1). 

86,37.  Conskckation  of  THE  Altak.  30.  thou  shalt 
leanse  the  altar— Tbe  phrase,  "  when  thou  hast  made  an 
tonementfor  It,"  should  be,  upon  It;  and  the  purport  of 
ae  dlrectlou  Is,  that  during  all  the  time  they  were  en- 
aged  as  above  from  day  to  day.  In  offering  the  appointed 
icriflees,  the  greatest  ciire  was  to  be  taken  to  keep  the 
Itar  properly  cleansed— to  remove  the  ashes,  and  spriu- 
le  It  with  the  prescribed  unction,  that  at  the  conclusion 
f  the  whole  ceremonial  the  altar  Itself  should  be  conse- 
nted as  much  as  the  ministers  who  were  to  officiate  at 
(Mat'hew  28. 19i.  It  was  thenceforth  associated  with  the 
jrvlces  of  religion. 

88-46.  Institution  of  Daily  Service.  3H.  two  lamb* 
f  the  first  year  day  by  day  continually— The  sacred 
relimluaiies  being  completed,  Moses  was  instructed  in 
leeudor  design  to  which  these  preparations  were  sub- 
jrvietit,  viz.,  the  worship  of  Qod;  and  hence  the  institu- 
on  of  tbe  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  The  Institu- 
ou  was  so  Imperative,  that  In  no  circumstances  was  this 
ally  oblation  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  due  observ- 
Doe  of  it  would  secure  the  oft-promised  grace  and  bless- 
ig  ol  their  heavenly  King. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-4&.  Thk  Altar  of  Incknsk.  1.  thou  shalt 
i  kc  an  altar  to  turn  Incense  upon,  Ac. — its  material 
»•*  tr,  be  like  that  ot  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  but  its 
l-sanalons  very  small.      9.  four-square— the  meaning 


of  which  Is  not  that  It  was  to  be  entirely  of  a  cubical  form, 
but  that  upon  its  upper  and  under  surface,  it  showed  foot 
equal  sides.  It  was  twice  as  nigh  as  It  was  broad,  being 
twenty-one  inches  broad  and  three  feet  six  Inches  high 
It  had  "  horns;"  its  top  or  flat  surface  was  surmounted  by 
an  ornamental  ledge  or  rim,  called  a  crown,  and  it  wan 
furnished  at  the  sides  with  rings  for  carriage.  Its  only 
accompanying  piece  of  furniture  was  a  golden  censer  or 
pan,  In  which  the  incense  was  set  fire  to  upon  the  altar. 
Heuce  It  was  called  the  altar  of  Incense,  or  the  "golden 
altar,"  from  the  profuse  degree  In  which  It  was  gilded  ot 
overlaid  with  the  precious  metal.  This  splendour  was 
adapted  to  the  early  age  of  the  church,  but  in  later  times, 
when  the  worship  was  to  be  more  spiritual,  the  altar  ol 
Incense  is  prophetically  described  as  not  of  gold  but  of 
wood,  and  double  the  size  of  that  in  the  tabernacle,  be- 
cause the  church  should  be  vastly  extended  (Malachi  1. 11). 
6.  thou  shalt  pit*  It  before  the  veil  that  is  by  the  ark 
of  the  testimony— which  separated  the  holy  from  the 
most  holy  place.  The  altar  was  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  table  of  showbread  and  the  candlestick  next 
the  holy  of  holies,  at  equal  distances  from  the  north  and 
south  walls;  In  other  words,  it  occupied  a  spot  on  the 
outside  of  the  great  partition  veil,  but  directly  in  front 
of  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  within  that  sacred  enclo- 
sure; so  that  although  the  priest  who  ministered  at  this 
altar  could  not  behold  the  mercy-seat,  be  was  to  look 
towards  It,  and  present  his  incense  tu  that  direction. 
This  was  a  special  arrangement,  and  11  was  designed  to 
teach  the  important  lesson,  that  though  wo  cannot  with 
the  eye  of  sense,  see  the  throne  of  grace,  we  must  "  direct 
our  prayer  to  It  and  look  up"  (cf.  2  Corinthians  3.  11 ;  He- 
brews 10.20;  Revelation  4.1).  7.  Aaron  shall  burn 
thereon  sweel  incense — lit.,  incense  of  spices— strong  ar- 
omatic substances  were  burnt  upon  this  altar  to  counteract 
by  their  odoriferous  fragrance  the  offensive  fumes  of  the 
sacrifices;  or  the  Incense  was  employed  in  an  offering  of 
tributary  homage  which  the  Orientals  used  to  make  as  a 
mark  of  honour  to  kings;  and  as  Qod  was  Theocratic 
Ruler  of  Israel,  His  palace  was  not  to  be  wanting  In  a 
usage  of  such  signlflcancy.  Roth  these  ends  were  served 
by  this  altar— that  of  fumigating  the  apartments  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  while  the  pure  lamt>ent  flame,  according  to 
Oriental  notions,  was  an  honorary  tribute  to  the  majesty 
of  Israel's  king.  Rut  there  was  a  far  higher  meaning  In 
it  still;  for  as  the  tabernacle  was  not  only  a  palace  for 
Israel's  King,  but  a  plate  of  worship  for  Israel's  God,  tnle 
altar  was  immediately  connected  with  a  religious  pur- 
pose. In  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers,  Incense  was  & 
symbol  or  emblem  of  prayer  (Psalm  141.  2;  Revelation 
5.  8 ;  8. 3).  From  the  uniform  combination  of  the  two  ser- 
vices. It  is  evident  that  the  Incense  was  an  emblem  of  the 
prayers  of  sincere  worshippers  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
cloud  of  perfume;  and,  accordingly,  the  priest  who  of- 
ficiated at  this  altar  typified  the  intercessory  office  or 
Christ  (Luke  1. 10;  Hebrews  7.  25).  8.  Aaron  shall  burn 
Incense — seemingly  limiting  the  privilege  of  officiating 
at  the  altar  of  Incense  to  the  high  priest  alone,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  successors  exclusively  at 
tended  this  altar  on  the  great  religious  festivals,  Bui 
"Aaron"  is  frequently  used  for  the  whole  priestly  order 
and  in  later  times,  any  of  the  priests  might  have  officiate*' 
at  this  altar  In  rotation  (Luke  1.  9).  every  morning  .  . 
at  even— In  every  period  of  the  r  ational  history  this  dally 
worship  was  scrupulously  observed.  9.  Ye  shall  offes 
no  strange  incense — *.  «.,  of  a  different  composition  from 
that  of  which  the  Ingredients  are  described  so  minutely 
11-16.  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  Ac.— Moses  did  so  twice,  and  dcubtless  observe*! 
the  law  here  prescribed.  The  tax  was  not  levied  from 
women,  minors,  old  men  (Numbers  1.42,  45),  and  the  Le- 
vttes  (Numbers  L  47),  they  being  not  numbered.  Assuming 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  about  half  an  ounce  tror 
though  nothing  certain  Is  known  about  It.  the  sum  pay- 
able by  each  individual  was  two  and  fourpence.  This  wa» 
not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  a  ransom,  for  tne  soul 
or  lives  of  the  people.  It  was  required  from  aj]  claw**. 
alike,  and  a  refusal  to  pay  implied  a  wiifttl  exclusion  frcto 
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ttw  pilvlleges  of  tae  sanctuary,  as  well  as  exposure  to  Di- 
vine Judgments.  It  was  probably  the  same  Impost  that 
was  exacted  from  our  Ix>rd  (Matthew  17.  24-27),  and  It  was 
usually  devoted  to  repairs  and  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  18-21.  Thou  shalt 
. . .  mak«  a  laver  of  brass — Though  not  actually  forming 
•  component  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  this 
vase  was  closely  connected  with  It;  and  though  from 
Standing  at  the  entrance  it  would  be  a  familiar  object,  It 
posseskx*!  great  Interest  and  Importance  from  the  bap- 
tismal purjxjse*  to  which  it  was  applied.  No  data  are 
given  by  which  its  form  and  size  can  be  ascertained ;  but 
It  was  probably  a  miniature  pattern  of  Solomon's— a  cir- 
cular basin,  hta  foot — supposed  not  to  be  the  pedestal  on 
which  It  rested,  but  a  trough  or  shallow  receptacle  below, 
Into  which  the  water,  let  out  from  a  cock  or  spout, 
flowed;  for  the  way  in  which  all  Eastern  people  wash 
their  hands  or  feet  Is  by  pouring  upon  tberu  the  water 
Which  falls  into  a  basin.  This  laver  was  provided  for 
the  priests  alone.  But  in  the  Christian  dispensation, 
all  believers  are  priest*,  and  hence  the  apostle  exhorts 
them  how  to  draw  near  to  God  (Joshua  IS.  10;  Hebrews 
10. 22).  23-33.  Take  thou  also  .  .  .  principal  spices, 
Ac.  —  Oil  is  frequently  mentioned  In  Scripture  as  an  em- 
slein  of  sanctlfloatlun,  and  anointing  with  it  a  means 
jf  designating  objects  as  well  as  persons  to  tbe  ser- 
vice of  God.  Here  It  Is  prescribed  by  Divine  authority, 
Miii  the  various  ingredients  In  their  several  proportions 
deeeri bed  which  were  to  compose  the  oil  used  In  conse- 
crating the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  myrrh — a  fra- 
grant and  medicinal  gnm  from  a  little  known  tree  In 
Arabia,  sweet  cinnamon — produced  from  a  species  of 
laurel  or  sweet  bay,  found  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  growing  to  a 
weight  of  twenty  feet:  this  spice  is  extracted  from  the 
Inner  bark,  but  It  Is  not  certain  whether  that  mentioned 
by  Moses  Is  the  same  as  that  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
iwtti  cRlamiM — or  sweet  cane,  a  product  of  Arabia  and 
India,  of  a  tawny  colour  in  appearance;  it  is  like  the 
oommon  cane,  and  strongly  odoriferous,  cassia — from 
the  same  species  of  tre«  as  the  cinnamon — some  think 
the  outer  bark  of  that  tree.  All  these  together  would 
amount  to  120  lbs.  troy  weight.  hli» — a  word  of  Egyptian 
origin,  equal  to  ten  pints.  Being  mixed  with  the  olive 
oil — no  doubt  of  the  purest  kind — this  composition  prob- 
ably remained  a. ways  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  strictest 
prohibition  issued  against  using  It  for  any  other  purpose 
than  anointing  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture.  34-38. 
the  Lord  said  unto  Mows,  Take  unto  thee  tweet 
spices — These  were:  stacte,  the  finest  myrrh;  onycha, 
supposed  to  be  an  odoriferous  shell;  galbanum,  a  gnm- 
resin  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  frankincense — a 
dry,  resinous,  aromatic  gura,  of  a  yellow  colour,  which 
comes  from  a  tree  In  Arabia,  and  is  obtained  by  Incision 
of  the  bark.  This  Incense  was  placed  within  the  sanc- 
tuary, to  be  at  hand  when  the  priest  required  to  burn  on 
the  altar.  The  art  of  compounding  unguents  and  per- 
fumes was  well  known  In  Egypt,  where  sweet-scented 
spices  were  extensively  used  not  only  In  common  life, 
but  in  the  ritual  of  the  temples.  Most  of  the  ingredients 
here  mentioned  have  been  found  on  minute  examination 
of  mummies  and  other  Egyptian  relics;  and  the  Israel- 
ites, therefore,  would  have  the  best  opportunities  of  ac- 
inlring  In  that  country  the  skill  In  pounding  and  mix- 
ing them  whloh  they  were  called  to  exercise  in  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle.  But  the  recipe  for  the  incense  as  well 
am  for  the  oil  in  the  tabernacle,  though  it  receives  illus- 
tration from  tbe  customs  of  Egypt,  was  peculiar,  and 
being  prescribed  by  Divine  authority,  was  to  be  applied 
to  no  oommon  or  inferior  purpose. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Ver.  1-18.  Bkzai.kkl  and  Aholiab.  2.  See,  I  have 
aaUed— Though  the  instructions  about  the  tabernaclo 
were  privately  communicated  to  Moses,  It  was  plainly 
Impossible  that  he  could  superintend  the  work  In  person, 
onid  thfl  multiplicity  of  his  other  duties.  A  head  director 
a  imildttr  was  selected  by  God  himself;  and  the  nomina- 
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tlon  by  such  high  authority  removed  all  ground  of  Jen*. 
ousy  or  discontent  on  the  part  of  any  who  might  nav 
thought  their  merits  overlooked  (cf.  Matthew  18. 1)  bj 
name  Bezaleel— Signifying  "  in  the  shadow  or  protection 
of  God ;"  and,  as  called  to  discharge  a  duty  of  great  mag, 
nltude — to  execute  a  confidential  trust  in  the  anrlna 
church  of  God,  has  his  family  and  lineage  recorded  wit! 
marked  distinction.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judaic 
which,  doubtless  for  wise  and  weighty  reasons,  God  at. 
along  delighted  to  honour;  and  he  was  the  grandson  o 
Hur,  ii  pious  patriot  (ch.  17.12),  who  was  associated,  by .] 
special  commission,  with  Aaron  In  the  governmen 
the  people  during  tbe  absence  of  Moses.  Moreover,  1 
may  be  noticed  that  a  Jewish  tradition  affirms  Hur  to  b 
the  husband  of  Miriam ;  and  If  this  tradition  may  be  rl 
lied  on,  it  affords  an  additional  reason  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  Bezaleel  emanating  from  the  direct  authority  a 
God.  3-5.  I  have  filled  htm  with  the  Spirit  of  God-| 
It  Is  probable  that  he  was  naturally  endowed  with 
mechanical  genius,  and  had  acquired  In  Egypt  grel 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  useful,  as  well  as  liberal  ajfl 
so  as  to  be  a  first-class  artisan,  competent  to  takt  I 

of  both  the  plain  and  ornamental  work,  which  the  build; 
lng  of  the  sacred  edifice  required.    When  God  has  aa 
special  work  to  be  accomplished,  He  always  n> 
Instruments  capable  of  doing  It;  and  it  Is  likely  I  :1 

had  given  to  the  son  of  Uri  that  strong  natural  aputudi 
and  those  opportunities  of  gaining  mechanical  skill,  wit 
an  ultimate  view  to  this  responsible  office.  Notwill 
standing  his  grand  duty  was  to  conform  with  scrur.ulol 
fidelity  to  the  pattern  furnished,  there  was  still  plenty* 
room  for  Inventive  talent  and  tasteful  exactness  In  tb 
execution;  and  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts  were  ex. 
larged  and  Invigorated  for  the  Important  work.  6, 
have  :;lven  with  him  Aholiab — He  belonged  to  the  trfl 
of  Dan,  one  of  tbe  least  influential  and  honourable! 
Israel ;  and  here,  too,  we  can  trace  the  evidence  of  wl 
and  paternal  doslgu,  in  choosing  the  colleague  or  hkkIs 
ant  of  Bezaleel  from  an  inferior  tribe  (ef.  1  CorlnthlJ 
12.14-25;  also  Mark  6.7).  all  that  are  wise-hen rtedj 
have  put  -wisdom — At  that  period,  when  one  spirit  pes 
vaded  all  Israel,  It  was  not  the  man  full  of  heaven! 
genius  who  presided  over  the  work,  but  all  who  contrll 
ntod  their  skill,  experience,  and  labour,  in  rendering  tl 
smallest  assistance,  that  showed  their  piety  and  d 
ness  to  the  Divine  service.  In  like  manner,  It  was  ni  U 
commencement  of  the  Christian  church  (Acts  (i. 
Ii-1T.  Verily  my  sabbaths  ye  shall  keep — Tin 
for  the  fresh  inculcation  of  the  fourth  commandment 
this  particular  period  was,  that  the  great  ardour  at 
eagerness  with  which  all  oIsuhm  betook  themselves, 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  exposed  them  to  tl 
temptation  of  encroaching  on  the.  sanctity  of  the  M 
pointed  day  of  rest.  They  might  suppose  that  the  erect! 
of  the  tabernacle  was  a  sacred  work,  and  that  It  wouldjj 
a  high  merit,  an  acceptable  tribute,  to  prosecute  the  n 
dertaklng  without  the  interruption  of  a  day's  repulj 
and  therefore  the  caution  here  given,  at  the  comment 
ment  of  the  undertaking,  was  a  seasonable  admonltio 
in.  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  GeJ 
containing  the  ten  commandments  (ch.  24.  12),  cafl 
"tables  of  testimony,"  because  God  testified  His  will' 
them. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Ver.  1-35.  The  Golden  Calf.  1.  when  the  peof 
iaw  that  Moses  delayed— they  supposed  that  he  bad  k 
his  way  In  the  darkuess  or  perished  in  the  lire,  W 
people  gathered    themselves  together  unto   Aarof 

rather  "against"  Aaron  In  a  tumultuous  manner, 
compel  him  to  do  what  they  wished.  The  Incidental 
lated  In  this  chapter  disclose  a  state  of  popular  sentim* 
and  feeling  among  the  Israelites  that  stands  in  singul 
contrast  to  the  tone  of  profound  and  hnmble  reveren 
they  displayed  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  Within  a  spa 
of  little  more  than  thirty  days,  their  impressions  wl 
dissipated ;  and  although  they  were  still  encamped  um 
ground  which  they  had  every  reason  to  regard  as  nol 
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Ithough  the  cloud  of  glory  tbat  capped  the  summit  of 
iinai  wan  still  before  their  eyes,  affording  a  visible  dem- 
nstratloii  of  their  being  in  close  contact,  or  rather  in 
be  immediate  presence,  of  God,  they  acted  as  if  they  had 
ntlrely  forgotten  the  impressive  scenes  of  which  they 
lad  been  so  recently  the  witnesses,  said  unto  Him, 
Jp,  make  us  gods  i  which  shall  go  before  us — The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  gods  is  simply  the  name  of  God 
u  its  plural  form.  The  image  made  was  single,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  imputing  to  the  Israelites  a  greater 
la  than  they  were  guilty  of,  to  charge  them  with  re- 
ounoing  the  worship  ttf  the  true  God  for  idols.  The 
act  is,  that  they  required,  like  children,  to  have  tome- 
bias  to  strike  their  senses,  and  as  the  Shecbinah,  "  the 

KJory  of  God,"  of  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
Ight,  was  now  veiled,  they  wished  for  some  risible 
naterlal  object  as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence, 
vhicii  should  go  before  them  as  the  pillar  of  fire  had 
lone.  a.  Aaron  said,  .  .  .  Break  off  .  .  .  earrings— It 
ras  d<H  an  Egyptian  custom  for  young  men  to  wear  ear- 
nings, and  the  circumstance,  therefore,  seems  to  point  out 
the  mixed  rabble,"  who  were  chiefly  foreign  slaves,  as 
ihe  ringleaders  in  this  Insurrection.  In  giving  direction 
o  break  their  earrings,  Aaron  probably  calculated  on 
gaining  time;  or, perhaps, on  their  oovetousness and  Jove 
)f  tinery  proving  stronger  than  their  idolatrous  propen- 
lity.  If  such  were  his  expectations,  they  were  doomed  to 
ilgnal  disappointment.  Better  to  have  calmly  and  earn- 
sstlj  remonstrated  with  them,  or  to  have  preferred  duty 
>o  expediency,  leaving  the  Issue  In  the  hands  of  Provi- 
lence.  3.  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  earrings 
—The  Egyptian  rings,  as  seen  on  the  monuments,  were 
round  massy  plates  of  metal ;  and  as  they  were  rings  of  this 
wit  tne  Israelites  wore,  their  size  and  number  must,  in 
the  general  collection,  have  produced  a  large  store  of  the 
precious  metal.  *.  fashioned  It  with  a  gravlng-tool, 
Kfter  he  had  made  It  a  molten  calf—The  words  are 
transposed,  and  the  rendering  should  be,  "he  framed 
iritb  a  gravlng-tool  the  Image  to  oe  made,  and  having 
poured  the  liquid  gold  into  the  mould,  he  made  it  a 
molten  calf."  It  Is  not  said  whether  it  was  of  life  size, 
whether  it  was  of  solid  gold  or  merely  a  wooden  frame 
severed  with  plates  of  gold.  This  idol  seems  to  haTe 
been  the  g>d  Apis,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  wor- 
shipped at  Memphis  under  the  form  of  a  live  ox,  three 
fears  old.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  triangular  white 
spot  on  its  forehead  and  other  peculiar  marks.  Images 
of  it  In  the  form  of  a  whole  ox,  or  of  a  calf's  head  on  the 
end  of  a  pole,  were  very  common;  and  it  makes  a  great 
figure  on  the  monuments,  where  it  is  represented  in  the 
van  of  all  processions,  as  borne  aloft  on  men's  shoulders. 
they  said,  These  he  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  th*  land  of  Egypt— It  is  Inconceivable, 
that  they  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had  witnessed  suoh 
amazing  demonstrations  of  the  true  God,  could  have  sud- 
denly sunk  to  such  a  pitch  of  infatuation  and  brutish 
atupldlty,  as  to  imagine  that  human  art  or  hands  could 
make  a  god  that  should  go  before  them.  But  11  must  be 
borne  In  mind,  that  though  by  election  and  lu  name 
they  were  the  people  of  God,  they  were  as  yet,  in  feelings 
and  associations,  In  habits  and  tastes,  little,  If  at  all  differ- 
on  t,  from  Egyptians.  They  meant  the  calf  to  be  an  linage, 
a  visible  sign  or  symbol  of  .Tehovah,  so  that  their  sin  con- 
sisted not  in  a  breach  of  the  first,  but  of  the  skoond  com- 
\ment.  5,  B.  Aaron  made  proclamation,  and  said, 
Te-aiorrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord— a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, strongly  confirmatory  of  the  view  that  they 
bad  not  renounced  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  in  ac<x>rd- 
»nca  with  Egyptian  notions,  had  formed  an  Image  with 
Which  they  had  been  familiar,  to  be  the  visible  symbol  of 
the  Divine  presence.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  much 
ttf  the  revelry  that  marked  the  feast*  of  the  heathen. 
I-14L  the  Lord  said  unto  ftloae*,  Go,  get  thee  down— 
intelligence  of  the  idolatrous  scene  enacted  at  the  foot 
Of  the  mount  was  communicated  to  Moses  tn  language 
boorrowed  from  human  passions  and  feelings,  and 
Judgment  of  a  Justly  offended  God  pronounced  in  terms 
*?  Jttrt  Indignation  against  the  gross  violation  of  the  so 


recently  promulgated  laws,  make  of  thee  a  great  natloa 

— Care  must  be  taken  not  to  suppose  this  language  as  be- 
tokening any  change  or  vacillation  In  the  Divine  par- 
pose.  The  covenant  made  with  the  patriarchs  had  been 
ratified  In  the  most  solemn  manner;  it  could  not  and 
never  was  Intended  that  it  thouUl  be  broken.  But  the 
manner  in  which  God  spoke  to  Moses  served  two  import- 
ant purposes — it  tended  to  develop  the  faith  and  inter- 
cessory patriotism  of  the  Hebrew  leader,  and  to  excite  the 
serious  alarm  of  the  people,  that  God  would  reject  them 
and  deprive  them  of  the  privileges  they  had  fondly  fan- 
cied were  so  secure.  15-18.  Moses  turned,  and  weni 
down  from  the  mount— The  plain,  Er-Raheh,  is  not 
visible  from  the  top  of  Jebel  Musa,  nor  can  the  mount  be 
descended  on  the  side  towards  tbat  valley;  hence  Moses 
and  his  companion  who  on  duty  had  patiently  waited  his 
return  In  the  hollow  of  the  mountain's  brow,  heard  the 
shouting  some  time  before  they  actually  saw  the  camp, 
19.  Mosea'  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out 
of  hi*  hands— The  arrival  of  the  leader,  like  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spectre,  arrested  the  revellers  In  the  midst  of 
their  carnival,  and  his  aet  of  righteous  indignation,  when 
he  dashed  on  the  ground  the  tables  of  the  law,  in  token 
that  as  they  had  so  soon  departed  from  their  covenant  re- 
lation, God  would  withdraw  the  peculiar  privileges  that 
He  had  promised  them— that  act,  together  with  the  rigor- 
ous measures  that  followed,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  recorded  in  sacred  history.  80.  he  took  the  calf 
which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  In  the  Are,  &c. — It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  gold  was  dissolved  by  natron, 
or  some  chemical  substance.  But  there  la  no  mention  of 
solubility  here,  or  in  Deuteronomy  9. 21 ;  it  was  "burned 
in  the  fire,"  to  cast  it  Into  Ingots  of  suitable  size  for  the 
operations  which  follow— "grounded  to  powder;"  the 
powder  of  malleable  metals  can  be  ground  so  fine  as  to 
resemble  dust  from  the  wings  of  a  moth  or  butterfly ;  and 
these  dust  particles  will  float  in  water  for  hours,  and  in  a 
running  stream  for  days.  These  operations  of  grinding 
were  intended  to  show  contempt  for  such  worthless  gods, 
and  the  Israelites  would  be  made  to  remember  the  humil- 
iating lesson  by  the  state  of  the  water  they  had  drank  foi 
a  time.  [Napieb.]  Others  think  that  as  the  idolatrous 
festivals  were  usually  ended  with  great  use  of  sweet 
wine,  the  nauseous  draught  of  the  gold  dust  would  be  a 
severe  punishment  (cf.  2  Kings  23. 6, 15;  2 Chronicles  15. 16; 
84.7).  83.  Auron  said,  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  Lord 
wax  hot— Aaron  cuts  a  poor  figure,  making  a  shuffling 
excuse  and  betraying  more  dread  of  the  anger  of  Mosea 
than  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Deuteronomy  y.  20).  85.  naked— 
either  unarmed  and  defenceless,  or  ashamed  fro.ni  a 
sense  of  guilt.  Some  think  they  were  literally  naked,  as 
the  Egyptians  performed  some  of  their  rites  in  that  Inde- 
cent manner.  80-88.  HIoa.es  stood  In  the  gate  of  the 
eamp,  and  said— the  camp  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
tected by  a  rampart  after  the  attack  of  the  Auialekltes. 
Who  is  on  the  Lord's  aide  1  let  him  come  unto  me- 
The  zeal  and  courage  of  Moses  was  astonishing,  consider- 
ing he  opposed  himself  to  an  lntoxleated  mob.  The  people 
were  separated  Into  two  divisions,  and  those  who  were 
the  boldest  and  most  obstinate  in  vindicating  their  idol- 
atry were  put  to  death,  while  the  rest,  who  withdrew  in 
shame  or  sorrow,  were  spared.  8'J.  Consecrate  your- 
selves to-day  to  the  Lord— or.  ye  have  consecrated  your- 
selves to-day.  The  Levltes,  notwithstanding  the  dejeo- 
tlon  of  Aaron,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  their  conduct  in  doing  the  office 
of  executioners  on  this  occasion  ;  and  this  was  one  reasor 
of  their  being  appointed  to  a  high  and  honourable  office 
in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  30-33.  Moses  said  unto 
the  people,  Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin— .Moses  laboured 
to  show  the  people  the  heinous  nature  of  their  sin.  and 
bring  them  to  repentance.  But  not  content  with  that,  he 
hastened  more  earnestly  to  intercede  for  them.  38.  blot 
me  .  .  .  out  of  thy  book— an  allusion  to  the  registering 
of  the  living,  and  erasing  the  names  of  those  who  die. 
What  warmth  of  affection  did  he  evince  for  his  brethren' 
how  fully  was  he  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  » 
patriot,  when  he  profensed  his  wiUing?ie#x  to  die  for  ther." 
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But  Christ  actually  died  for  His  people  (Romans  5.  8). 
S5.  the  Lord  plagued  the  people,  because  they  made 
the  emit—  No  immediate  Judgments  were  Inflicted,  but 
this  early  lapse  Into  Idolatry  was  always  mentioned  as 
an  aggravation  of  their  subsequent  apostasies. 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

Vex.  1-25.  Thk  Lord  Refoskth  to  Go  with  thk 
Pboplb.  1.  the  Lord  said— rather  "had"  said  unto 
Moses.  The  conference  detailed  in  this  chapter  must  be 
considered  as  having  occurred  prior  to  the  pathetic  inter- 
cession of  Moses,  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
chapter ;  and  the  historian,  having  mentioned  the  liict  of 
his  earnest  and  painful  anxiety,  under  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  which  he  poured  forth  that  intercessory  prayer 
for  his  apostate  countrymeu,  now  enters  on  a  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances.  3.  I  will  not  go  np  .  .  . 
lest.  I  consume  thee — Here  the  lx>rd  Is  represented  as 
determined  to  do  what  he  afterwards  did  not.  (See  on  ch. 
(fit  Id).  *.  when  the  people  heard  these  evil  tidings — 
from  Moses  on  his  descent  from  the  mount.  5.  put  off 
thy  ornaments—  In  seasons  of  mourning,  it  is  customary 
with  Eastern  people  to  lay  aside  all  gewgaws,  and  divest 
themselves  of  their  Jewels,  their  gold,  and  every  thing 
rich  and  splendid  in  their  dress.  This  token  of  their  sor- 
row the  Lord  required  of  His  offending  people,  that  I 
■say  know  what  to  do  unto  thee— The  language  Is 
Accommodated  to  the  feeble  apprehensions  of  men.  God 
Judges  the  state  of  the  heart  by  the  tenor  of  the  conduct. 
In  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  He  cherished  a  design  of 
mercy;  and  the  moment  he  discerned  the  first  symptoms 
of  eontrttl-m,  by  their  stripping  off  their  ornaments,  as 
penitents  conscious  of  their  error,  and  sincerely  sorrow- 
ful, this  fact  added  its  weight  to  the  fervency  of  Moses' 
prayers,  and  gave  them  prevalence  with  God  in  behalf  of 
the  people.  7.  Moses  took  the  tabernacle,  and  pitched 
J*  -without  the  camp — Not  the  tabernacle,  of  which  a 
pattern  had  been  given  him,  for  it  was  not  yet  erected,  but 
tils  own  tent — conspicuous  as  that  of  the  leader— in  a  part 
of  which  he  heard  causes,  and  communed  with  God  about 
the  people's  interests ;  hence  called  "the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,"  and  the  withdrawal  of  which,  in  abhor- 
rence from  a  polluted  camp,  was  regarded  as  the  first  step 
l&  the  total  abandonment  with  which  God  had  threatened 
them.  8.  all  the  people  rose  up,  and  stood  every  man 
at  his  tent  door— Its  removal  produced  deep  and  uni- 
versal consternation ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  bow 
anxiously  ail  eyes  would  be  directed  towards  it;  how 
rapidly  the  happy  intelligence  would  spread,  when  a  phe- 
nomenon was  witnessed  from  which  an  encouraging  hope 
could  be  founded.  0-11.  the  cloudy  pillar  descended, 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle — How  would 
'.he  downcast  hearts  of  the  people  revive — how  would  the 
tide  of  Joy  swell  in  every  bosom,  when  the  symbolic  cloud 
was  seen  slowly  and  majestically  to  descend,  and  stand  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle !  as  Moses  entered— T  t  was 
when  he  appeared  as  their  mediator— when  he  repaired 
from  day  to  day  to  intercede  for  them,  that  welcome  token 
of  assurance  was  given  that  his  advocacy  prevailed,  that 
Israel's  sin  was  forgiven,  and  that  God  would  again  bo 
gracious.  18-33.  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory— 
.This  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  scenes  described  in  the 
Bible:  he  had,  for  his  comfort  and  encouragement,  a 
splendid  and  rail  display  of  the  Divine  majesty,  not  in  Its 
unveiled  effulgence,  but  as  far  as  the  weakness  of  hu- 
manity would  admit.  The  face,  hand,  back  parts,  are  to 
oe  understood  figuratively. 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Ver.  1-35.  Thk  Tables  abb  Renkwkd.  1.  the  Lord 
■eld  unto  Moses,  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  nr»t — God  having  been  reconciled  to  repentant 
Israel,  through  the  earnest  intercession,  the  successful 
mediation  of  Moses  neans  were  to  be  taken  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  broken  covenant.  Intimation  was  given, 
tontur,  in  a  most  intelligible  and  expressive  manner. 
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that  the  favour  was  to  be  restored  with  some  memento  i 
the  rupture;  for  at  the  former  time  God  himself  had  pic 
vlded  the  materials,  as  well  as  written  npon  them.    Now 
Moses  was  to  prepare  the  stone  tables,  and  Gcd  was  onl; 
to  retrace  the  characters  originally  inscribed  for  the  us 
and   guidance  of  the  people.    2.  present  thyself  .  .  .  ti 
me  in  the  top  of  the  mount — Not  absolutely  the  highea 
peak  ;  for  as  the  cloud  of  the  8hechinah  usually  abode  oi 
the  summit,  and  yet  (v.  5)  it  "descended,"  the  plain  in 
ference  is,  that  Moses  was  to  station  himself  at  a  poin 
not  far  distant,  but  still  below  the  loftiest  pinnacle.   3.  m 
man  shall  come  up  with  thee  .  .  .  neither  .  .  .   flock 
nor  herds — All  these  enactments  were  made  in  order  tlia 
the  law  might  be  a  second  time  renewed  with  the  soli  m 
nity  and  sanctity  that  marked   its  first  delivery.     'I'M 
whole  transaction  was  ordered  so  as  to  impress  the  peopli 
with  an  awful  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God;  and  that  I 
was  a  matter  of  no  trifling  moment   to  have  uuhjectei 
him,  so  to  speak,  to  the  necessity  of  re-delivering  the  !a? 
of  the  ten  commandments.    4.  Moses  .  .  .  took   in  hi 
hand  the  two  tables  of  stone — As  he  had  no  atU-ndan 
to  divide  the  labour  of  carrying  them,  it  is  evident  tha 
they  must  have  been  light,  and  of  no  great  dlmensions- 
probably  flat  slabs  of  shale  or  slate,  such  as  abound  in  tin 
mountainous  region  of  Horeto.    An  additional  proof  oi 
their  comparatively  small  size  appears  in  the  clrcum 
stance  of  their  being  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  mos 
holy  place  (ch.  25.  10).    5.  the  Lord  descended  in   thi 
cloud— After  graciously  hovering  over  the  tabernacle,  i 
seems  to  have  resumed  its  usual  position  on  the  summi' 
of  the  mount.    It  was  the  shadow  of  God  manifest  to  th« 
outward  senses;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.    The  emblem  of  a  cloud  seems  to  have  beet 
chosen  to  signify  that,  although  He  was  pleased  to  make 
known   much   about    himself,   there    was   more   veiled 
from  mortal  view.    It  was  to  check  presumption,  and  en 
gender  awe,  and  give  a  humble  sense  of  human  attain 
ments  in  Divine  knowledge,  as  now  man  sees,  but  darkly 
6.  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him— in  this  remarkablt 
scene,  God  performed  what  He  had  promised  to  Moses  Mm 
day  before,    proclaimed,  The  Lord  .  .  .  merciful  and 
gracious — At  an  earlier  period  He  had  announced  him- 
self to  Moses,  in  the  glory  of  His  self-existent  and  eternal 
majesty,  as  "  I  am ;"  now  He  makes  himself  known  in  thi 
glory  of  His  grace  and  goodness,— attributes  that  were  to 
be  illustriously  displayed  in  the  future  history  and  expe- 
rience of  Mie  church.    Being  about  to  republish  His  law, 
—the  sin  of  the  Israelites  being  forgiven,  and  the  de*d  of 
pardon  about  to  be  signed  and  sealed,  by  renewing  th« 
terms  of  the  former  covenant,— It  was  the  most  fitting 
time  to  proclaim  the  extent  of  the  Divine  mercy  which 
was  to  be  displayed,  not  In  the  case  of  Israel  only,  but  of 
all  whooffend.    8-36.  Moses  bowed  .  .  .  and  worshipped 
—In  the  East,  people  bow  the  head  to  royalty,  and  ar« 
silent  when  it  passes  by,  while  In  the  West,  they  take  off 
their  hats  and  shout.     W.  hr  said,  If  now  I  have  found 
grace  In  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray  the*, 
go  ninong  us — On  this  proclamation,  he,  in  the  overflow- 
ing benevolence  of  his  heart,  founded  an  earnest  petition 
for  the  Divine  presence  being  continued  with  the  people} 
and  God  was  pleased  to  give  His  favourable  answer  to  his 
intercession  by  a  renewal  of  His  promise  under  the  form 
of  a  covenant,  repeating  the  leading  points  that  formed 
thecondltions  of  the  former  national  compact.  27,2**.  the. 
Lord  said  unto  Moses.  Write  thou   these  word*— i,  «J 
the  ceremonial  and  Judicial   Injunctions  comprehended 
above  (v.  11-26);  while  the  re-WTitingof  the  ten  command' 
ments  on  the  newly-prepared  slabs  was  done  by  God  him- 
self (cf.  Deuteronomy  10.  lHl).    he  was  there  with    ths 
Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights — As  long  as  formerly, 
being  sustained  for  the  execution  of  his  special  duties  by 
the  miraculous  power  of  God.    A  special  cause  is  assigned 
for  his  protracted  fast  on  this  second  occasion  (Dental* 
onomy  9.  18).    29.  Moses  -wist  not  that  the  skin  of  hit 
fare  shone  when  he  talked  with  him— It  was  an  in- 
timation of  the  exalted  presence  into  which  he  had  bt>m 
admitted   and  of  the  glory  he  had  witnessed  (2  Oorlntn- 
inns  8. 18J  and  In  that  view.  It  was  a  badee  of  hi*  fcljrijl 
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jfflea  as  the  ambassador  of  (iod.  No  testimonial  needed 
lo  be  produced.  He  bore  his  credentials  on  his  very  face ; 
and  whether  this  extraordinary  effulgence  was  a  perma- 
nent or  merely  temporary  distinction,  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  reflected  glory  was  given  him  as  an 
Honour  before  all  the  people.  30.  they  were  afraid  to 
tome  nigh  him— their  fear  arose  from  a  sense  of  guilt,— 
the  beaming  radiance  of  his  countenance  made  him  ap- 
pear to  their  awe-struck  consciences  a  flaming  minister 
*f  heaven.  33.  he  put  a  veil  upon  his  face — Tbat  veil 
Tan  with  the  greatest  propriety  removed  when  speaking 
rlth  the  Lord,  for  every  one  appears  unveiled  to  the  eye 
j»  Omniscience;  but  it  was  removed  on  returning  to  the 
people,  —  and  this  was  emblematic  of  the  dark  and 
shadowy  character  of  that  dispensation  (2  Corinthians  3. 
'■3.  li).    ' 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ver.  1-35.  Contributions  to  the  Tabernacle,  l. 
Hoses  gathered  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
m€  Israel,  Ac— On  the  occasion  referred  to  In  the  opening 
of  this  chapter,  the  Israelites  were  specially  reminded  of 
the  design  to  erect  a  magnificent  tabernacle  for  the  regu- 
lar worship  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  leading  articles  that 
were  required  to  furnish  that  sacred  edifice.  (See  on  chs. 
85.,  27.,  30.,  31).  20,  81.  All  the  congregation  of  Israel 
departed  from  the  presence  of  Moses — No.  exciting  har- 
angues were  made,  nor  had  the  people  Bibles  at  hone  in 
Which  they  could  compare  the  requirements  of  their 
leader  and  see  if  these  things  were  so.  But  they  had  no 
doubt  as  to  his  bearing  to  them  the  will  of  Ood,  and  they 
were  impressed  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  its  being  their 
duty,  that  they  made  a  spontaneous  offer  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  treasures  they  possessed,  they  came, 
•very  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up — One  powerful 
element  doubtless  of  this  extraordinary  open-hearted 
liberality,  was  the  remembrance  of  their  recent  trans- 
gression, which  made  them  "  zealous  of  good  works"  (cf. 
S  Corinthians  7.  11).  But  along  with  this  motive,  there 
were  others  of  a  higher  and  nobler  kind— a  principle  of 
love  to  God  and  devotedness  to  His  service,  an  anxious 
leslre  to  secure  the  benefit  of  His  presence,  and  gratitude 
Jr>r  the  tokens  of  His  Divine  favour:  it  was  under  the 
somblued  influence  of  these  considerations  that  the  peo- 
ple were  so  willing  and  ready  to  pour  their  contributions 
Into  that  exchequer  of  the  sanctuary,  every  one  whom 
his  spirit  made  -willing— Human  nature  is  always  the 
same,  and  It  is  implied  that  while  an  extraordinaryspirlt 
of  pious  liberality  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  at 
large,  there  were  exceptions — some  who  were  too  fond  of 
the  world,  who  loved  their  possessions  more  than  their 
God,  and  who  could  not  part  with  these;  no,  not  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  23.  they  came,  both  men  and 
wcraen,  Ac. — lit.,  "the  men  over  and  above  the  women  ;" 
it  phraseology  which  implies  that  the  women  acted  a 
prominent  part,  presented  their  offerings  first,  and  then 
were  followed  by  as  many  of  their  male  companions  as 
were  similarly  disposed,  brought  bracelets,  Ac— Money 
In  the  form  of  coins  or  bullion  there  was  none  in  that 
early  age.  What  money  passed  current  with  the  mer- 
chant consisted  of  rings  which  were  weighed,  and  princi- 
pally of  ornaments  for  personal  decoration.  Astonish- 
ment at  the  abundance  of  their  ornaments  is  at  an 
end  when  we  learn  that  costly  and  elegant  ornaments 
abounded  in  proportion  as  clothing  was  simple  and 
scarce  among  the  Egyptians,  and  some,  entirely  divested 
of  clothing,  yet  wore  rich  necklaces.  [Hengstenberq.J 
Amongst  people  with  Oriental  sentiments  and  tastes, 
scarcely  any  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given  of  the 
power  of  religion  than  their  willingness  not  only  to  lay 
aside,  but  to  devote  those  much-valued  trinkets  to  the 
house  of  God;  and  thus  all,  like  the  Eastern  sages,  laid 
the  best  they  had  at  tho  service  of  God.  30.  See,  the 
Lord  hath  called  by  name  Bez&leel  the  son  of  TJrl,  Ac. 
— Mow*  had  made  this  communication  before.  But  now 
that  the  collection  had  been  mado,  the  materials  were 
lontrlbuted,  and  the  operations  of  building  about  to  be 
umroenoed,  '%  was  with  the  greatest  propriety  he  re- 


minded the  people  that  the  Individuals  entrusted  witt 
the  application  of  their  gold  and  silver  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  work  by  authority  to  which  all  would  bow 
35.  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  ---A 
statement  which  not  only  testifies  that  skill  In  art  and 
science  is  a  direct  gift  from  God,  but  that  weaving  was  es- 
pecially the  business  of  men  in  Egypt  (see  ch.  38.  22;  89. 
22,  27),  aud  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  the 
monuments  is  the  account  given  by  Moses  to  the  artist* 
who  were  divinely  taught  the  arts  necessary  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  tabernacle.  Others,  whose  limited 
means  did  not  admit  of  these  expensive  contributions, 
offered  their  gratuitous  services  In  fabricating  such  arti- 
cles of  tapestry  as  were  needed;  arts  which  the  Israelitlsr 
females  learned  as  bonds-women,  In  the  houses  of  Egyy 
tian  princes. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ver.  1-38.  Offerings  Delivered  to  the  Worehck 
1.  Then  wrought  Bexaleel  and  Ahollab,  and  every 
wise-hearted  man,  Ac. — Here  is  an  illustrious  example 
of  zeal  and  activity  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  No  unneces- 
sary delay  was  allowed  to  take  place ;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment the  first  pole  was  stuck  In  the  ground  till  the  final 
completion  of  the  sacred  edifice,  he  and  his  associates 
laboured  with  all  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body  en- 
gaged In  the  work.  And  what  was  the  mainspring  of 
their  arduous  and  untiring  diligence?  They  could  be  ac- 
tuated by  none  of  the  ordinary  motives  that  give  impulse 
to  human  industry,  by  no  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
gain;  no  ambition  for  honour;  no  view  of  gratifying  a 
mere  love  of  power  In  directing  the  labours  of  a  large 
body  of  men.  They  felt  the  stimulus— the  strong  Irresist- 
ible impulse  of  higher  and  holler  motives — obedience  to 
the  authority,  zeal  for  the  glory,  and  love  to  the  service 
of  God.  3.  they  brought  yet  unto  him  free  offerings 
every  morning,  &c. — Moses,  in  common  with  other  Ori- 
ental magistrates,  had  his  morning  levees  for  receiving 
the  people  (see  on  ch.  18.  13),  and  it  was  while  he  was  per- 
forming his  magisterial  duties  that  the  people  brought 
unto  him  freewill  offerings  every  morning.  Some  who 
had  nothing  but  their  manual  labour  to  give  would  spend 
a  great  part  of  the  night  in  hastening  to  complete  their 
self-imposed  task  before  the  early  dawn;  others  might 
find  their  hearts  constrained  by  silent  meditations  on 
their  beds  to  open  their  coffers  and  give  a  part  of  their 
hoarded  treasure  to  the  pious  object.  All  whose  hearts 
were  touched  by  piety,  penitence,  or  gratitude,  repaired 
with  eager  haste  Into  the  presence  of  Moses,  not  as  here- 
tofore, to  have  their  controversies  settled,  but  to  lay  on 
his  tribunal  their  contributions  to  the  sanctuary  of  God 
(2  Corinthians  9.  7).  they  (the  workmen)  received  of 
Moses  all  the  offering  which  the  children  of  Israel 
had  brought,  Ac. — It  appears  that  the  building  was  bo- 
gun  after  the  first  few  contributions  were  made;  it  was 
progressively  carried,  and  no  necessity  occurred  to  sus- 
pend operations  even  for  the  shortest  interval,  from  want 
of  the  requisite  materials.  5.  they  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  The  people  bring  much  more  than  enough, 
Ac— By  the  calculations  which  the  practised  eyes  of  the 
workmen  enabled  them  to  make,  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  supply  already  far  exceeded  ttie  de- 
mand, and  that  no  more  contributions  were  required. 
Such  a  report  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  their  cha- 
racter as  men  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity,  who, 
notwithstanding  they  had  command  of  an  untold  amount 
of  the  most  precious  things,  and  might,  without  any  risk 
of  human  discovery,  have  appropriated  much  to  tbeli 
own  use,  were  too  high  principled  for  such  acts  of  pecula- 
tion. Forthwith,  a  proclamation  was  Lssaed  to  stop  far- 
ther contributions.  35.  he  made  a  veil  oi  olue—  the 
second  or  inner  veil,  which  separated  the  holy  from  the 
most  holy  place,  embroidered  with  cherubim  and  of  great 
size  and  thickness.  37.  made  an  hanging  for  the  .  ,  . 
door— curtains  of  elaborately  wrought  needlework  are 
often  suspended  over  tne  entrance  to  tents  of  the  (rreeJ 
nomad  sheicks,  and  throughout  Persia,  at  the  entrant* 
of  summer  tents,  mosques,  and  palaces.    They  are  or** 
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(erred  as  cooler  and  more  elegant  than  wooden  doors. 
This  chapter  contains  an  Instructive  narrative:  It  Is  the 
first  Instance  of  donations  made  for  the  worship  of  God, 
given  from  the  wages  of  the  people's  sufferings  and  tolls. 
They  were  acceptable  to  God  (Phlllpplans  4. 18),  and  If  the 
Israelites  showed  such  liberality,  how  much  more  should 
those  whose  privilege  It  is  to  live  under  tae  Christian  dis- 
pensation (1  Corinthians  6.  20;  If.  2). 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Ver.  1-29.     FTJBNITTJKB  OF  THE  TABERNACLE.     1.   BclA- 

bsel  made  the  «irh- The  description  here  given  of  the 
things  within  the  sacred  edifice  Is  almost  word  for  word 
the  same  as  that  contained  In  oh.  26.  It  Is  not  on  that 
account  to  be  regarded  as  a  useless  repetition  of  mi- 
nute particulars ;  for  by  the  enumeration  of  these  details, 
It  can  be  seen  how  exactly  every  thing  was  fashioned 
according  to  the  "  pattern  shown  on  the  mount ; "  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  exact  correspondence  between  the  pre- 
scription and  the  execution  was  essential  to  the  purposes 
of  the  fabric  6-10.  made  the  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold 
—To  construct  a  figure,  whether  the  body  of  a  beast  or  a 
man,  with  two  extended  wings,  measuring  from  two  to 
three  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  with  the  hammer,  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  gold,  was  what  few,  If  any,  artisans  of  the  present 
day  could  accomplish.  17-S&8.  lie  made  the  candle- 
stick of  pare  gold— Practical  readers  will  be  apt  to  say, 
"  Why  do  such  works  with  the  hammer,  when  they  could 
have  been  oast  so  much  easier— a  process  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  ?"  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is, 
that  it  was  done  according  to  order.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  there  were  reasons  for  so  distinctive  an  order,  some- 
thing significant,  which  has  not  been  revealed  to  us. 
[Napier.]  The  whole  of  that  sacred  building  was  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  inculcate  through  every  part  of  its 
apparatus  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  revela- 
tion. Every  object  was  symbolical  of  important  truth— 
every  piece  of  furniture  was  made  the  hieroglyphic  of  a 
doctrine  or  a  duty — on  the  floor  and  along  the  sides  of  that 
movable  edifice  was  exhibited,  by  emblematic  signs  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye,  the  whole  remedial  scheme  of  the  gos- 
pel. How  far  this  spiritual  instruction  was  received  by 
every  successive  generation  of  the  Israelites,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  determine.  But  the  tabernacle,  like  the  law  of 
which  It  was  a  part,  was  a  schoolmaster  to  Christ;  and 
tust  as  the  walls  of  schools  are  seen  studded  with  pictorial 
figures,  by  which  the  children,  in  a  manner  level  to  their 
capacities  and  suited  to  arrest  their  volatile  minds,  are 
kept  in  constant  and  familiar  remembrance  of  the  lessons 
of  piety  and  virtue;  so  the  tabernacle  was  Intended  by  its 
furniture  and  all  Its  arrangements  to  serve  as  a  "shadow 
of  good  things  to  come."  In  this  view,  the  minute  de- 
scription given  In  this  chapter  respecting  the  ark  and 
mercy-seat,  the  table  of  showbread,  the  candlestick,  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  the  holy  oil,  were  of  the  greatest 
utility  and  Importance;  and  though  there  are  a  few 
things  that  are  merely  ornamental  appendages,  such  as 
the  knops  and  the  flowers,  yet,  In  introducing  these  Into 
the  tabernacle,  God  displayed  the  same  wisdom  and 
goodness  as  He  lias  done  by  introducing  real  flowers  Into 
the  kingdom  of  nature  to  engage  and  gratify  the  eye  of 
man. 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-SL  Furniture  of  thb  Tabernacle.  1.  the 
altar  of  burnt  afTering— The  repetitions  are  continued, 
In  which  may  be  traced  the  exact  conformity  of  the  exe- 
cution to  the  order.  8.  In  ver  of  brass  .  .  .  of  the  look- 
ing-glasses of  the  women — the  word  mirrors  should  have 
been  used,  as  those  implements,  usually  round,  inserted 
Into  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  were  made  of 
brass,  silver,  or  bronze,  highly  polished.  fWiLXiwsox.] 
It  was  customary  for  the  Egyptian  women  to  carry  mirrors 
with  them  to  the  temples;  and  whether  by  taking  the 
booking-glasses  of  the  Hebrew  women  Moses  designed  to 
putit  ovt  of  their  power  to  follow  a  similar  practice  at 
Che  tab*  vvsle.  or  whether  the  supply  of  brass  from  other 
t 


sources  in  the  camp  was  exhausted,  It  is  Interesting  M 
learn  how  zealously  and  to  a  vast  extent  they  surrendered 
those  valued  accompaniments  of  the  female  tol  let.    of  in* 
women   assembling  ...  at    the  door — not  priestesses 
but  females  of  pious  character  and  Influence,  who  fre-  • 
quented  the  courts  of  the  sacred  building  (Luke  2. 87),  and 
whose  parting  with  their  mirrors,  like  the  cutting  th«  • 
hair  of  the  Nazarltes,  was  their  renouncing  the  world  fix  : 
a  season.     [Henostenbkrq.]     9.  the  court— It  occupied 
a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  seventy-five,  and 
It  was  enclosed  by  curtains  of  fine  linen  about  eight  feet 
high,  suspended  on  brazen  or  copper  pillars.    Those  ear- 
tains  were  secured  by  rods  fastened  to  the  top,  and  kept  ex- 
tended by  being  fastened  to  pins  stuck  In  the  ground.    10. 
hooka— the  hooks  of  the  pillars  in  the  court  were  for  hang- 
lng  up  the  carcasses  of  the  sacrificial  beasts— those  on  the  , 
pillars  at  the  entry  of  the  tabernacle  were  for  hanging , 
the  sacerdotal  robes  and  other  things  used  In  the  ser- 
vice.   11.  sockets— mortices    or  holes  in  which  the  end  i 
of  the  pillars  stood.    17.  chapiters — or  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  were  wooden  posts  which  ran  along  their  top,  tcj 
which  were  attached  the  hooks  for  the  hangings.    18.  the 
height  In  the  breadth— or  in  the  measure.    The  sense  Is  J 
that  the  hangings  of  the  court  gate,  which  was  twenty  4 
cubits  wide,  were  of  the  same  height  as  the  hangings  all  i 
round  the  court.    [Wall.]    »1.  This  Is  the  sum  of  thai 
tabernacle— Having   completed    his   description  of  the| 
component  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  the  Inspired  historian  ^ 
digresses  into  a  statement  respecting  the  gold  and  silver  1 
employed  In  It,  the  computation  being  made  according  tol 
an  order  of  Moses— by  the  Levltes,  under  the  direction  I 
of  Ithnmar,  Aaron's  youngest  son.    84.  twenty  and  nine  . 
talents,    and    seven    hundred    and    thirty    shekels— 
equivalent  to  £150,000  sterling.    85.  the  sliver  of  them* 
that  were  numbered— 008,550  men  at  half  a  shekel  each  J. 
would  contribute  301,775  shekels;  which  at  2s.  id.  each,] 
amounts  to  £35,207  sterling.     It  may  seem  difficult   tol 
imagine  how  the  Israelites  should  be  possessed  of  so  much  1 
wealth  in  the  desert;  but  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
they  were  enriched  first  by  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians,! 
and  afterwards  by  those  of  the  Amalekites.    Besides,  it 
Is  highly  probable  that  during  their  sojourn  they  traded 
with  the  neighbouring  nations  who  bordered  on  the  wll- 
derness.    [Hewlett.] 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-13.  Garments  of  the  Priests.  1.  cloths  of 
service— official  robes.  The  ephod  of  the  high  priest,  the 
robe  of  the  ephod,  the  girdle  of  needlework  and  the  brold- 
ered  coat  were  all  of  fine  linen;  for  on  no  material  less 
delicate  could  such  elaborate  symbolical  figures  have  been 
portrayed  in  embroidery,  and  all  beautified  with  the 
same  brilliant  colours.  (See  on  ch.  28.)  3.  cut  the  gold 
Into  wires  to  work  It — i.  e.,  the  metal  was  beaten  with  a 
hammer  into  thin  plates — cut  with  scissors  or  some  other 
Instrument  Into  long  slips — then  rounded  into  filament* 
or  threads.  "  Cloth  of  golden  tissue  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  monuments,  and  specimens  of  it  have  been  fouad 
rolled  about  mummies;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  gold  thread  was  originally  interwoven  or 
subsequently  inserted  by  the  embroiderer."  [Taylok.] 
30.  a  writing,  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  signet— the 
seal-ring  worn  both  by  ancient  and  modern  Egyptians  on 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  contained,  inscribed  on 
a  cornelian  or  other  precious  stone,  along  with  the 
owner's  name,  a  religious  sentiment  or  sacred  symbol, 
intimating  that  he  was  the  servant  of  God,  or  expressive 
of  trust  in  Him.  And  it  was  to  this  practice  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  high  priest  alludes  (c£  Joshua  8.  S3).  3*.  t* 
covering  of  rams'  skin  dyed  red — (See  ch.  25. 7).  It  was 
probably  red  morocco  leather,  and  "badgers'  skins," 
rather  "  the  skins  of  the  tahash,  supposed  to  be  the  do- 
gong,  or  dolphin  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  skin  of  which  is 
still  used  by  the  Arabs  under  the  same  appellation." 
[Goss.]  43.  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work,  aad, 
behold,  they  had  done  It  as  the  Lord  had  commanded 
—A  formal  inspection  was  made  on  the  completion  <>'  ta 
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i*beri)a<ue,  not  only  with  a  view  to  have  the  work  trans- 
ferred from  the  charge  of  the  workmen,  hot  to  ascertain 
□ether  it  corresponded  with  "  the  pattern."  The  result 
of  a  careful  and  minute  surrey  showed  that  every  plank, 
surtaln,  altar,  and  vase  had  been  most  accurately  made 
of  the  form,  and  In  the  place  designed  by  the  Divine 
architect— and  Moses,  in  accepting  It  of  their  hands, 
tanked  Ood  for  them,  and  begged  Him  to  bless  them. 

CHAPTER  XL 

fat  1-88.  THK  TABEBNACL.E  REARED  AND  ANOINTED. 
2.  ma  the  first  day  of  the  first  month— From  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  Incidents  recorded  to  have  happened 
after  the  exodus  (ch.  12.2;  13.4;  19.1;  20.18;  34.28,  Ac),  It 
has  been  computed  that  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  was 
commenced  within  six  months  after  that  emigration; 
and  consequently,  that  other  six  months  had  been  occu- 
pied In  building  it.  Bo  long  a  period  spent  In  preparing 
the  materials  of  a  movable  pavilion,  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  were  it  not  for  what  we  are  told  of  the 
*rast  dimensions  of  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  Immense 
variety  of  curious  and  elaborate  workmanship  which  Its 
different  articles  of  furniture  required,  the  tabernacle 
■the  entire  edifice,  the  tent— tne  covering  that  sur- 
ptounted  It  (v.  19).  19.  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst 
anoint  (heir  fathers — The  sacred  oil  was  used,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner;  for  although  the  anointing 
bil  was  sprinkled  over  the  garments  both  of  Aaron  and 
tils  sons  (oh.  29.  21 ;  Leviticus  8.  80),  it  was  not  poured  over 
the  heads  of  the  latter.  This  distinction  was  reserved  for 
the  high  priest  (ch.29.7;  Leviticus  8. 12;  Psalm  133.  2).  16. 
Thus  did  Moses  t  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded him — On  his  part,  the  same  scrupulous  fidelity 
was  shown  in  conforming  to  the  "pattern  "  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  furniture,  as  had  been  displayed  by  the 
workmen  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  33.  so  Moses 
Snisbed  the  work- Though  it  is  not  expressly  recorded 
In  tlits  passage,  yet,  from  what  took  place  on  all  similar 
occasions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  inaugura- 
'ion-day  the  people  were  summoned  from  their  tents,— 
jrere  all  drawn  up  a  vast  assemblage,  yet  in  calm  and 
orderly  arrangement,  around  the  newly-erected  taber- 
nacle. 34.  a  cloud — lit.,  "  Tfw"  cloud, — the  mystic  cloud 
which  was  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  Divine  pres- 
unee.  After  remaining  at  a  great,  distance  from  them  on 
the  summit  of  the  mount,  it  appeared  to  be  in  motion ; 
and  if  many  among  them  had  a  secret  misgiving  about 
the  Issue,  how  would  the  fainting  heart  revive,  the  inter- 
act of  the  moment  Intensely  increase,  and  the  tide  of  Joy 
iweH  in  every  bosom,  when  that. symbolic  cloud  was  seen 
ilowly  and  majestically  descending  towards  the  plain 
oelow,  and  coveting  the  tabernacle.  The  entire  and  uni- 
versal concealment  of  the  tabernacle  within  the  folds  of 
in  impervious  cloud  was  not  without  asleep  and  instruc- 
tive meaning, — it  was  a  protection  to  the  sacred  edifice 
from  the  burning  heats  of  the  Arabian  climate, — it  was  a 
token  of  the  Divine  presence,— and  itwas  also  an  emblem 
trf  t).e  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  though  it  was  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  yet  left  many  things  hid  in  obscurity; 
for  Itwas  a  dark  cloud  compared  with  the  bright  cloud, 
wMch  betokened  the  clearer  and  tidier  discoveries  of  the 
Dl  rine  character  and  glory  in  the  gospel  (Matthew  17.  5). 
th<4  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle— i.  <?.,  light 
uji  fire,  a  created  splendour,  which  was  the  pecnllar 
syttbol  of  God  (1  John  1.  5).  Whether  this  light  was  In- 
herent in  the  cloud  or  not,  it  emanated  from  it  on  this 
3ooaslon,  and  making  its  entry,  not  with  the  speed  of  a 
lightning  Hash,  as  if  it  were  merely  an  eleotrlc  spark,  bat 
n  majestic  splendour,  It  passed  through  the  outer  porch 
Into  the  Interior  of  the  most  holy  place  (1  Kings  8. 10; 
tehn  1. 14).  Its  miraculous  character  is  shown  by  the 
»<<.  that,  though  'it  filled  the  tabernacle,"  not  a  curtain 


or  any  article  of  furniture  was  so  much  as  singed.  3» 
Moses  wm  not  able  to  enter  Into  the  tent  of  the  con 
gregatlon — How  does  this  circumstance  show  the  Inca- 
pacity of  man.  In  his  present  state,  to  look  upon  tht 
unveiled  perfections  of  the  Godhead !  Moses  could  not 
endure  the  unclouded  effulgence,  nor  the  sabllmest  of  the 
prophets  (Isaiah  6. 5).  But  what  neither  Moses  nor  the 
most  eminent  of  God's  messengers  to  the  ancient  church 
through  the  weakness  of  nature  could  endure,  we  can  ail 
now  do  by  an  exercise  of  faith ;  looking  unto  Jesus,  who 
reflected  with  chastened  radiance  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory;  and  who,  having  as  the  Forerunner  for 
us,  entered  within  the  veil,  has  Invited  us  to  come  boldly 
to  the  mercy-seat.  While  Moses  was  compelled,  through 
the  Influence  of  overwhelming  awe,  to  stand  aloof,  and 
could  not  enter  the  tabernacle,  Christ  entered  Into  the 
holy  place  not  made  with  hands ;  nay,  He  is  himself  the 
true  tabernacle,  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  ever  with  the 
grace  and  truth  which  the  Shechinah  typified.  What 
reason  have  we  to  thank  God  for  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
while  He  himself  was  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  yet  exhibited  that  glory  in  so  mild  and  attractive 
a  manner,  as  to  allure  us  to  draw  near  with  confidence 
and  love  Into  the  Divine  presence!  36,  when  the  cloud 
was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle — In  Journeying 
through  the  sandy  trackless  deserts  of  the  East,  the  use 
of  torches,  exhibiting  a  cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  of  fir* 
by  night,  has  been  resorted  to  from  time  immemorial. 
The  armies  of  Darius  and  Alexander  were  conducted  on 
their  marches  in  this  manner.  [Fabeb.]  The  Arab  cara- 
vans In  the  present  day  observe  the  same  custom ;  and 
materials  for  these  torches  are  stored  up  among  other 
necessary  preparations  for  a  journey.  Live  fuel,  hoisted 
in  chafing-dishes  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  being  seen 
at  a  great  distance,  serves,  by  the  smoke  in  the  daytime 
and  the  light  at  night,  as  a  better  signal  for  march  than 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  which  is  not  heard  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  a  large  camp.  [Labobde.]  This  usuge,  and  the 
miracle  related  by  Moses,  mutually  illustrate  each  other. 
The  usage  leads  us  to  think  that  the  minu!<>  was  neces- 
sary, and  worthy  of  God  to  perlorm;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  miracle  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  affording  double 
benefit  of  shade  by  day  and  light  at  night,  Implies  not 
only  that  the  usage  was  not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  supplied  all  the  wants  which  they  felt  In  common 
with  other  travellers  through  those  dreary  regions.  [Fa- 
beb, Hess,  Gbandpiebbk.]  But  Its  peculiar  appearance, 
unvarying  character,  and  regular  movements,  distin- 
guished it  from  all  the  common  atmospheric  phenomena. 
It  was  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  Israelites,  and  being 
recognized  by  all  classes  among  that  people  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence,  it  guided  their  journeys  and  reg- 
ulated their  encampments  (cf.  Psalms  29.,  105).  38.  the 
eland  of  the  Lord  wag  upon  the  tabernacle,  &c— 
While  it  had  hitherto  appeared  sometimes  in  one  place, 
sometimes  in  another,  it  was  now  found  on  the  taber- 
nacle only;  so  that  from  the  moment  that  sanctuary  was 
erected,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  Israelites  had  to  look  to  the  place  which  God 
had  chosen  to  put  His  name  there,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  heavenly  Guide  (Numbers  9. 
15-23).  In  like  manner,  the  church  had  Divine  revelation 
for  its  guide  from  the  first — long  before  the  Wokd  of  God 
existed  in  a  written  form;  but  ever  since  the  setting  up 
of  that  sacred  canon.  It  rests  on  that  as  its  tabernacle 
and  there  only  is  it  to  be  found.  It  accompanies  us 
wherever  we  ore  or  go,  Just  as  the  cloud  led  the  way  of 
the  Israelites.  It  is  always  accessible — can  be  carried  in 
our  pockets  when  we  walk  abroad;  it  may  be  engraven 
on  the  Inner  tablets  of  our  memories  and  our  heart* ; 
and  so  true,  faithful,  and  complete  a  guide  is  it,  that  there 
Is  not  a  scene  of  duty  or  of  trial  through  which  we  may 
be  called  to  pass  in  the  world,  but  It  furnishes  a  c.ear,  a 
safe,  and  unerring  direction  (Colosslans  8. 10> 
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V«r.  1-17.  Burnt  Offerings  of  the  Herd.  1.  the 
Lord  .  .  .  ipake  .  .  .  oat  of  the  tabernacle — The  laws 
that  are  oontained  In  the  previous  record  were  delivered 
either  to  the  people  publicly  from  Sinai,  or  to  Moses  pri- 
vately, on  the  summit  of  that  mountain ;  but  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tabernacle,  the  remainder  of  the  law  was 
announced  to  the  Hebrew  leader  by  an  audible  voice  from 
the  Divine  glory,  which  surmounted  the  mercy-seat.  ». 
Speak  unto  (lie  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them 
—If  the  subject  of  communication  were  of  a  temporal  na- 
ture, the  Levltes  were  excluded  ;  but  If  It  were  a  spiritual 
matter,  the  whole  tribes  were  comprehended  under  this 
name  (Deuteronomy  27  :  12).  If  any  man  of  you  bring 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord— The  directions  given  here  re- 
late solely  to  voluntary  or  freewill  offerings — those  ren- 
dered over  and  above  such,  as  being  of  standing  and  uni- 
versal obligation,  could  not  be  dispensed  with  or  com- 
muted for  any  other  kind  of  offering  (Exodus  29  :  38;  ch. 
23 :  37 ;  Numbers  28  :  8, 1 1-27,  &c).  bring  your  offering  of 
the  cattle,  Ac. — i.  e.,  those  animals  that  were  not  only 
tatne,  innocent  and  gentle,  but  useful  and  adapted  for 
food.  This  rule  excluded  horses,  dogs,  swine,  camels  and 
asses,  which  were  used  In  sacrifice  by  some  heathen  na- 
tions, beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  as  also  hares  and  deers. 
3.  a  burnt  sacrifice — so  called  from  its  being  wholly  cou- 
annied  on  the  altar;  no  part  of  it  was  eaten  either  by  the 
priests  or  the  offerer.  It  was  designed  to  propitiate  the 
anger  of  God  incurred  by  original  sin,  or  by  particular 
transgressions;  and  its  entire  combustion  Indicated  the 
*elf-dedi cation  of  the  offerer — his  whole  nature — his  body 
and  soul— as  necessary  to  form  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
Ood  ( Romans  12 : 1 ;  Phllippians  1 :  20).  This  was  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  conspicuous  mode  of  sacrifice, 
a  male  without  blemish — no  animal  was  allowed  to  be 
offered  that  had  any  deformity  or  defect.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  a  minute  inspection  was  made  by  the  priest, 
and  the  bullock  having  been  declared  perfect,  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  being  fastened  to  its  horns  with  wax,  was 
sealed  with  his  ring,  and  no  other  might  be  substituted. 
A  similar  process  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  beasts 
brought  as  offerings,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
priests  In  Israel  (John  6  :  27).  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle— where  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  (Exodus  40 : 
»),  and  every  other  place  was  forbidden,  under  the  highest 
penalty  (ch.  17 :  4).  4.  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head 
—This  was  a  significant  act  which  implied  not  only  that 
the  offerer  devoted  the  animal  to  God,  but  that  he  con- 
fessed his  consciousness  of  sin,  and  prayed  that  his  guilt 
and  Its  punishment  might  be  transferred  to  the  victim. 
and  it  shall  be— rather,  "that  it  may  be  an  acceptable 
atonement."  6.  he  shall  kill  the  bullock— The  animal 
should  be  killed  by  the  offerer,  not  by  the  priest,  for  it  was 
not  his  duty  in  case  of  voluntary  sacrifices;  iu  later  times, 
however,  the  office  was  generally  performed  by  Levites. 
before  the  I-or«l — on  the  spot  where  the  hands  had  been 
laid  upon  the  animal's  head,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
sprinkle  the  blood — This  was  to  be  done  by  the  priests. 
The  blood  being  considered  the  life,  the  effusion  of  it  was 
the  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice, and  the  sprinkling  of  It 
—the  application  of  the  atonement — which  made  the  per- 
son and  services  of  the  offerer  acceptable  to  God.  The 
skin  having  been  stripped  off,  and  the  carcass  cut  up,  the 
v  arious  pieces  were  disposed  on  the  altar  in  the  manner 
t.est  calculated  to  facilitate  their  being  consumed  by  the 
B  i  a.  8.  the  fat — thatabout  the  kidneys  especially,  which 
is  .wiled  "suet."  0.  but  his  inwards  and  Ills  legs  shall 
lie  wash  in  water,  Ac.— This  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
tyiuliollAal  of  the  inward  nurltv  and  the  holv  walk,  that 
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became  acceptable  worshippers,  a  sweet  wroir  unu 
the  Lord— Is  an  expression  of  the  offerer's  piety,  but  es- 
pecially as  a  sacrificial  type  of  Christ.  10-13.  If  his  of- 
fering be  of  the  flocks— Those  who  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  a  bullock  might  offer  a  ram  or  a  he-goat,  and 
the  same  ceremonies  were  to  be  observed  in  the  act  of 
offering.  14-17.  If  the  burnt  sacrifice  ...  be  of  fowls 
—The  gentle  nature  and  cleanly  habits  of  the  dove  led  to 
its  selection,  while  all  other  fowls  were  rejected,  either  foi 
the  fierceness  of  their  disposition  or  the  grossness  of  their 
taste;  and  in  this  case,  there  being  from  the  smallness  of 
the  animal  no  blood  for  waste,  the  priest  was  directed  to 
prepare  it  at  the  altar  and  sprinkle  the  blood.  This  wat 
the  offering  appointed  for  the  poor.  The  fowls  were  al- 
ways offered  In  pairs,  and  the  reason  why  Moses  ordered 
two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  was  not  merely  tc 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  offerer,  but  according  as  tht 
latter  was  in  season;  for  pigeons  are  sometimes  quit* 
hard  and  unfit  for  eating,  at  which  time  turtle-doves  art 
very  good  In  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  turtle-doves  are 
not  restricted  to  any  age,  because  they  are  always  good 
when  they  appear  in  those  countries,  being  birds  of  pas- 
sage; but  the  age  of  the  pigeons  Is  particularly  marked, 
that  they  might  not  be  offered  to  God  at  times  when  they 
are  rejected  by  men.  [Harmkk.]  it  is  obvious,  from  th« 
varying  scale  of  these  voluntary  sacrifices,  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  offerer  was  the  thing  looked  to— not  to* 
costliness  of  his  offering. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-16.  The  Meat  Offerings.  1.  when  any  will 
offer  a  meat  offering— or  gift— distinguishing  a  bloodless 
from  a  bloody  sacrifice.  The  word  "meat,"  however,  li 
Improper,  as  its  meaning  as  now  used  is  different  from 
that  attached  at  the  date  of  our  English  translation. 
It  was  then  applied  not  to  "  flesh,"  but  "  food,"  generally, 
and  here  it  is  applied  to  the  flour  of  wheat.  The  meal 
offerings  were  intended  as  a  thankful  acknowledgment 
for  the  bounty  of  Providence;  and  hence,  although  meat 
offerings  accompanied  some  of  the  appointed  sacrifices, 
those  here  described  being  voluntary  oblations,  wers 
offered  alone,  pour  oil  upon  it^— oil  was  used  as  butter 
is  with  us— symbolically  it  meant  the  Influences  of  tin 
Spirit,  of  which  oil  was  the  emblem,  as  Incense  was  of 
prayer.  2.  shall  burn  the  memorial— rather  "  for  a 
memorial,"*,  e.,  a  part  of  it.  3.  the  remnant  of  the  meat 
offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'— The  circum- 
stance of  a  portion  of  it  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  priests  distinguishes  this  from  a  burnt  offering.  They 
alone  were  to  partake  of  It  within  the  sacred  precincts,  as 
among  "  the  most  holy  things."  4.  if  thou  bring  an  ob- 
lation of  a  meat  offering  baken  in  the  oven — generally 
a  circular  hole  excavated  in  the  floor,  from  one  to  five  feet 
deep ;  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  hardened  plas- 
ter, on  which  cakes  are  baked  of  the  form  and  thickness 
of  pancakes.  (See  on  Genesis  18  :  6.)  The  shape  of  Eastern 
ovens  varies  considerably  according  to  the  nomadic  or 
settled  habits  of  the  people.  5.  baken  In  a  pan — a  this 
plate,  generally  of  copper  or  iron,  placed  on  a  slow  tire, 
similar  to  what  the  country  people  iu  Scotland  called  a 
"  girdle"  for  baking  oat-meal  cakes.  6.  part  It  In  pieces, 
and  pour  oil  thereon — pouring  oil  on  bread  is  a  common 
practice  among  Eastern  people,  who  are  fond  of  broken 
bread  dipped  in  oil,  butter  and  milk — oil  only  was  used 
In  the  meat  offerings,  and  probably  for  a  symbolic  reason 
If,  is  evident  that  these  meat  offerings  were  previously 
prepared  by  the  offerer,  and  when  brought,  the  priest  wa» 
to  take  it  from  his  hands  and  burn  a  portion  on  the  al'ar 
11.  ye  shall   hum  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey.  In  *«»> 
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afikrtny  of  the  Lord  —  Nothing  sweet  or  sour  was  to  be 
MSbrvxl.  In  the  warm  climates  of  the  East  leavened  bread 
soon  spoils,  and  hence  It  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
hypocrisy  or  corruption.  Some,  however,  think  that  the 
chief  reason  of  the  prohibition  was  that  leaven  and  honey 
were  nsed  in  the  Idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen.  l'-4.  the 
ablation  of  the  first-fruits— voluntary  offerings  made 
by  Individuals  out  of  their  Increase,  and  leaven  and 
Honey  might  be  used  with  these  (oh.  23.  17;  Numbers  15. 
JO).  Though  presented  at  the  altar,  they  were  not  con- 
sumed, bnt  assigned  by  God  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  13. 
every  .  .  .  meat  offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt — 
rhe  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  prohibition  of  leaven, 
recommended  the  use  of  salt— If  the  one  soon  putrefies, 
the  other  possesses  a  strongly  preservative  property,  and 
hence  it  became  an  emblem  of  lncorrnptlon  and  purity, 
as  well  as  of  a  perpetual  covenant — a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion and  lasting  friendship.  No  Injunction  In  the  whole 
Jaw  was  more  sacredly  observed  than  this  application  of 
salt;  for  besides  other  uses  of  It,  that  will  be  noticed  else- 
where, it  had  a  typical  meaning  referred  to  by  our  Lord 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  gospel  on  those  who  embrace 
It  (Mark  9.  19,  50);  as  when  plentifully  applied  it  preserves 
meat  from  spoiling,  so  will  the  gospel  keep  men  from 
being  porrupted  by  sin.  And  as  salt  was  Indispensable  to 
render  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God,  so  the  Gospel  brought 
borne  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Is  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  their  offering  up  of  themselves 
living  sacrifices.  [Brown.]  14.  a  meat  offering  of  thy 
first-fruits—  From  the  mention  of  green  ears,  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  voluntary  ott'e-i^g  before  the  harvest— the 
ears  being  preparad  in  tne  favourite  way  of  Eastern  peo- 
ple, by  parching  them  at  the  fire,  and  then  beating  thexn 
out  for  use.  It  was  designed  to  be  an  early  tribute  of 
I  pious  thankfulness  for  the  earth's  increase,  and  it  was 
offered  according  to  the  usual  directions. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-17.  The  Peace  Offering  of  the  Herd.  1.  If 
his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offering,  <fcc. — 
"peace"  being  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  prosperity  and 
happiness  generally,  a  peace  offering  was  a  voluntary 
•jlbute  of  gratitude  for  health  or  other  benefits.  In  this 
view  It  was  eucharistic,  being  a  token  of  thanksgiving  for 
benefits  already  received,  or  it  was  sometimes  votive,  pre- 
sented in  prayer  for  benefits  wished  for  in  future,  of  the 
herd— This  kind  of  offering  being  of  a  festive  character, 
either  male  or  female,  U  without  blemish,  might  be  used, 
as  both  of  them  were  equally  good  for  food,  and,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  offerer  allowed  it.  It  might  be  a  calf. 
ii.  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offering 
—Having  performed  thissignincantact,  he  killed  It  before 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood  round  about  upon  the  altar.  3.  he  shall  offer  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offering — The  peace  offering 
differed  from  the  oblations  formerly  mentioned  in  this 
respect:  that  while  the  burnt  offering  was  wholly  con- 
snmed  on  the  aluir,  ami  the  free-will  offering  was  partly 
consnoit'il  and  partly  assigned  to  the  priests;  in  this  offer- 
ing the  fat  alone  was  burnt,  only  a  small  part  was  allotted 
to  the  priests,  wbile  the  rest  was  granted  to  the  offerer 
and  his  friends,  thus  forming  a  sacred  feast  of  which  the 
Lord,  His  priests  and  people  conjointly  partook,  and 
which  was  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  feast,  the  sacred 
communion  which,  through  Christ,  the  great  peace  offer- 
ing, believers  enjoy.  (See  farther  on  cbs.  19.,  22.)  the  fat 
that  covereth  the  Inwards — i.  t.,  the  web-work  that,  pre- 
sents Itself  first  to  the  eye  on  opening  the  belly  of  a  cow. 
the  fat  .  .  .  upon  the  inwards — adhering  to  the  Intes- 
tines, but  easily  removable  from  them;  or,  according  to 
tome,  that  which  was  next  the  ventricle.  4-11.  the  two 
kidneys  ...  of  the  flock  .  .  .  the  -whole  rump— There 
is.  In  Eastern  countries,  a  opecles  of  sheep  the  tails  of 
which  are  not  less  than  four  feet  and  a  half  In  length. 
These  tails  are  of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow. 
a.  sheep  of  this  kind  weighs  sixty  or  seventy  English 
rounds  weight,  of  which  the  tall  usually  weighs  fifteen 


pounds  and  upwards.  This  species  is  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous In  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and,  formlna 
probably  a  large  portion  in  the  flocks  of  the  Israelites, 
seems  to  have  been  the  kind  that  usually  bled  on  thf 
Jewish  altars.  The  extraordinary  size  and  dellclouwnesc 
of  their  tails  give  additional  importance  to  this  law.  To 
command  by  an  express  law  the  tall  of  a  British  sneep  i< 
be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God,  might  well  surprise  ns;  bi:i 
the  wonder  ceases,  when  we  are  told  of  those  broad-tailed 
Eastern  sheep,  and  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  that  pari 
which  was  so  particularly  specified  In  the  statute.  [Pax- 
ton.]  V&.  If  his  offering  be  a  goat — Whether  this  or  any 
of  the  other  two  animals  were  chosen,  the  same  genera) 
directions  were  to  be  followed  In  the  ceremony  of  offering. 
17.  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor  blood — The  details  given 
above  distinctly  define  the  fat  In  animals  which  was  noi 
to  be  eaten,  so  that  all  the  rest,  whatever  adhered  to  other 
parts,  or  was  Intermixed  with  them,  might  be  used.  The 
prohibition  of  blood  rested  on  a  different  foundation,  being 
intended  to  preserve  their  reverence  for  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  shed  His  blood  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  tt"<  slm> 
of  the  world.    [Brown.] 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1,2.  Sin  Offering  of  Ignorance,  a.  If  a  »mi 
shall  sin  through  Ignorance  against  any  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord — a  soul — an  individual.  All 
sins  may  be  considered,  in  a  certain  se~ise,  as  committed 
"through  ignorance,"  error,  or  misapprehension  of  one's 
true  interests.  The  sins,  however,  referred  to  In  this  law 
were  unintentional  violations  of  the  ceremonial  laws, — 
breaches  made  through  haste,  or  inadvertency  of  some 
negative  precepts,  which,  If  done  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
would  have  Involved  a  capital  punishment,  do  against 
any  of  them — To  bring  out  the  meaning.  It  is  necessary 
to  supply,  "he  shall  bring  a  sin  offering." 

3-35.  Sin  Offering  for  the  Priest.  3.  If  the  priest 
that  Is  anointed  do  sin — i.  «.,  the  high  priest.  In  whom, 
considering  his  character  as  typical  mediator,  and  his  ex- 
alted office,  the  people  had  the  deepest  Interest;  and 
whose  transgression  of  any  part  of  the  Divine  law,  there- 
fore, whether  done  unconsciously  or  heedlessly,  was  a 
very  serious  offence,  both  as  regarded  himself  individ- 
ually, and  the  Influence  of  his  example.  He  is  the  per- 
son principally  meant,  though  the  common  order  of  the 
priesthood  was  Included,  according  to  the  sin  of  the 
people — i.  e.,  bring  guilt  on  the  people.  He  was  to  take  a 
young  bullock  (the  age  and  sex  being  expressly  men- 
tioned), and  having  killed  it  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed for  the  burnt  offerings,  he  was  to  take  it  into  the 
holy  place,  and  sprinkle  the  atoning  blood  seven  timet 
before  the  veil,  and  tip  with  the  crimson  fluid  the  horn* 
of  the  golden  altar  of  Incense,  on  his  way  to  the  court  of 
the  priests, — a  solemn  ceremonial  appointed  only  for  verj 
grave  and  heinous  offences,  and  which  betokened  that  bit 
sin,  though  done  in  ignorance,  had  vitiated  all  his  ser- 
vices; nor  could  any  official  duty  he  engaged  in  be  t>ene- 
ficial  either  to  himself  or  the  people,  unless  it  were  atoned 
for  by  blood.  11.  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  ali  hit 
flesh — In  ordinary  circumstances,  «hese  were  perquisite- 
of  the  priests.  But  in  the  expmtion  necessary  for  a  sin  of 
the  high  priest's,  after  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice  was  offered 
on  the  altar,  the  carcass  was  carried  without  the  camp,  in 
order  that  the  total  combustion  of  It  in  the  place  of  ashe? 
might  the  more  strikingly  indicate  the  enormity  of  th* 
transgression,  and  the  horror  with  which  he  regarded  It 
(cf.  Hebrews  13. 12, 13).  13.  If  the  -whole  congregation 
of  Israel  sin  through  Ignorance — In  consequence  of 
some  culpable  neglect  or  misapprehension  of  the  law,  th< 
people  might  contract  national  guilt,  und  national  expi- 
ation was  necessary.  The  same  sacrifice  was  to  be  offeree 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  with  this  difference  in  the  cere- 
monial, that  the  elders  or  heads  of  the  tribes,  as  repre- 
senting the  people,  and  being  the  principal  aggressors  le 
misleading  the  congregation,  laid  their  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  victim.  The  priest  then  took  the  blood  into  Lha 
holy  place,  where,  after  dipping  his  finger  In   it  seve* 
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,  he  sprinkled  the  drops  seven  times  before  the  veil, 
—this  done,  he  returned  to  the  court  of  the  priests,  and 
tseendlng  the  altar,  put  some  portion  upon  Its  horns; 
then  he  poured  tl  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  fat  was 
the  osdy  part  ot  the  animal  which  was  offered  on  the  altar ; 
for  the  carcass,  with  its  appurtenances  and  offals,  was 
oarrled  without  the  camp,  into  the  place  where  the  ashes 
were  deposited,  and  there  consumed  with  Are.  S*-*6. 
When  m.  ruler  bath  «lun«d,  end  dome  somewhat 
through  Ignorant*  against  any  of  the  command- 
ments—Whatever was  the  form  of  government,  the  king, 
judge,  or  subordinate,  was  the  party  concerned  in  this 
law.  The  trespass  of  such  a  civil  functionary  being  lees 
serious  In  its  character  and  consequences  than  that  either 
of  the  high  priest  or  the  congregation,  a  sin  offering  of 
inferior  value  was  required— "a  kid  of  the  goats;"  and 
neither  was  the  blood  carried  Into  the  sanctuary,  but  ap- 
plied only  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  nor  was  the  car- 
cass taken  without  the  camp,  It  was  eaten  by  the  prlests- 
ln- waiting.  87-34.  If  omy  one  ot  the  common  people 
sin  through  lgnoranc« — In  this  case  the  expiatory  offer- 
ing appointed  was  a  female  kid,  or  a  ewe  lamb  without 
blemish ;  and  the  ceremonies  were  exactly  the  same  as 
t,nose  observed  in  the  case  of  the  offending  ruler.  In  these 
two  latter  instances,  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  was  ap- 
plied to  t  he  altar  of  burnt  offering— the  place  where  bloody 
sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be  Immolated.  But  the  trans- 
gression of  a  high  priest,  or  of  the  whole  congregation, 
entailing  a  general  taint  on  the  ritual  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  vitiating  its  services,  required  a  further  expiation; 
and  therefore,  In  these  cases,  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering 
was  applied  to  the  altar  of  incense.  35.  It  shall  be  for- 
given him— None  of  these  sacrifices  possessed  any  in- 
trinsic value  sufficient  to  free  the  conscience  of  the  sinner 
from  the  pollution  of  guilt,  or  to  obtain  his  pardon  from 
'  God ;  but  they  gave  a  formal  deliverance  from  a  secular 
penalty  (Hebrews  9. 13, 14);  and  they  were  figurative  rep- 
resentations of  the  full  and  perfect  sin  offering  which  was 
to  be  made  by  Chrlnt. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  L  Trespass  Offering*  for  Concealing  Know- 
lrdoe.   1.  tf  a  soul  .  .  .  hoar  the  voice  of  swearing — or, 

according  to  some,  "the  words  of  adjuration."  A  procla- 
mation was  Issued  calling  any  one  who  could  give  infor- 
mation, to  come  before  the  court  and  bear  testimony  to 
the  guilt  of  a  criminal,  and  the  manner  in  which  wit- 
nesses were  interrogated  in  the  Jewish  courts  of  Justice 
was  not  by  swearing  them  directly,  but  adjuring  them  by 
reading  the  words  of  an  oath :  "  the  voice  of  swearing." 
The  offenoe,  then,  for  the  expiation  of  which  this  law  pro- 
vides, was-that  of  a  person  who  neglected  or  avoided  the 
opportunity  of  lodging  the  information  which  it  was  in 
his  power  te  communicate. 

2,  8.  Touching  any  Thing  Unclean,  a.  If  a  soul 
touch  any  nncleau  thing — A  person  who,  unknown  to 
himself  at  the  time,  came  in  contact  with  any  thing  un- 
clean, and  either  neglected  the  requisite  ceremonies  of 
purification,  or  engaged  in  the  services  of  religion  while 
under  the  taint  of  cer«inonlal  defilement,  might  be  after- 
wards convinced  that  he  had  committed  an  offence. 

4-18.  For  Swtearing.  ♦.  tf  a  soul  swear— a  rash  oath, 
without  duly  considering  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  the  oath,  perhaps  Inconsiderately  binding  himself  to 
<2o  anything  wronsj,  or  neglected  to  perform  a  vow  to 
do  something  good.  In  all  such  cases  a  person  might 
have  transgressed  one  of  the  Divine  commandments 
unwittingly,  and  have  been  afterwards  brought  to  a 
teoae  of  his  delinquency.  5.  It  shall  be,  when  he  shall 
oe  guilty  .  .  .  that  he  shall  confess  that  he  hath  sin- 
ned tn  that  thing— make  a  voluntary  acknowledgment 
Of  his  sin  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  conscience,  and  be- 
fore it  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  A  previous 
discovery  might  have  subjected  him  to  some  degree  of 
punishment  from  which  his  spontaneous  confession  re- 
teneed  him,  but  still  he  was  considered  guilty  of  trespass, 
to  expiate  which  he  was  obliged  bv  the  ceremonial  law  to 
7« 


go  through  certain  observances.  6-14.  he  shall  bring 
his  trespass  ottering  unto  the  Lord  for  his  sins  which 
he  hath  sinned — A  trespass  offering  differed  from  a  slo 
offering  in  the  following  respects — that  It  was  appointed 
for  persons  who  had  either  done  evil  unwittingly,  or  were 
In  doubt  as  to  their  own  criminally ;  or  felt  themselves  17 
such  a  special  situation  as  required  sacrifices  of  that  klnt 
[Brown.]  The  trespass  offering  appointed  in  such  case* 
was  a  female  lamb  or  kid ;  If  unable  to  make  such  an  of- 
fering, he  might  bring  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons, — the  one  to  be  offered  for  a  sin  offering,  the  other 
for  a  burnt  offering ;  or  if  even  that  was  beyond  his  ability, 
the  law  would  be  satisfied  with  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah 
of  fine  flour  without  oil  or  frankincense,  is,  16.  sin 
through  Ignorance,  in  the  holy  tilings  of  the  Lord,  Ac 
—This  Is  a  case  of  sacrilege  committed  lgnorantly,  either 
In  not  paying  the  full  due  of  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  similar 
tribute  In  eating  of  meats,  which  belonged  to  the  priests 
alone, — or  he  was  required,  along  with  the  restitution  in 
money,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
priest,  to  offer  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offering,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  tbe  knowledge  of  his  involuntary  fraud.  17-19. 
If  a  soul  sin  .  .  .  though  he  wist  It  not,  yet  he  is  guilty 
—This  also  refers  to  holy  things,  and  It  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  being  one  of  the  doubtful  cases,  i.  e.,  where  con- 
science  suspects,  though  the  understanding  be  In  doubt 
whether  criminality  or  sin  has  been  committed.  Th« 
Jewish  rabbis  give  as  an  example,  tbe  case  of  a  person 
who,  knowing  that  "the  fat  of  the  inwards"  is  not  to  be 
eaten,  religiously  abstained  from  the  use  of  It;  but  should 
a  dish  happen  to  have  been  at  table  in  which  be  had 
reason  to  suspect  some  portion  of  that  meat  was  inter- 
mingled, and  he  had,  Inadvertently,  partaken  of  that  un- 
lawful viand,  he  was  bound  to  bring  a  ram  as  a  trespass 
offering.  These  provisions  were  all  designed  to  imprest 
the  conscience  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  God, 
and  keep  alive  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  salutary  fe»r 
of  doing  any  secret  wrong. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-7.  Trespass  Offering  for  SrNS  Done 
TINGLY.  2.  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  the  Lord— This  law  the  record  of  which  should 
have  been  Joined  with  the  previous  chapter,  was  given 
concerning  things  stolen,  fraudulently  gotten,  or  wrong- 1 
fully  kept.  The  offender  was  enjoined  to  make  restitu- 
tion of  the  articles  to  the  rightful  owner,  along  with  a 
fifth  part  out  of  his  own  possessions.  But  it  was  not  enough 
thus  to  repair  tbe  injury  done  to  a  neighbour  and  to  so- 
ciety; he  was  required  to  bring  a  trespass  offering,  as  a 
token  of  sorrow  and  penitence  for  having  hurt  the  cause 
of  religion  and  of  God.  That  trespass  offering  was  a  ram 
without  blemish,  which  was  to  be  made  on  the  altar  oj 
burnt  offerings,  and  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priest* 
This  penalty  was  equivalent  to  a  mitigated  fine,  but  beinj 
associated  with  a  sacred  duty,  the  form  In  which  the  fin* 
was  inflicted  served  the  important  purpose  of  rousing  at- 
tention to  the  claims  and  reviving  a  sense  of  response, 
billty  to  God. 

8-13.  The  Law  of  the  Burnt  Offering.  9.  Com. 
mand  Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying,  This  .  .  .  law  of  th« 
burnt  offering— Da  this  passage  Moses  received  instruc- 
tions to  be  delivered  to  the  priests  respecting  their  official 
duties, and  first  the  burnt  offering— Hebrew,  "a  sacrifice, 
which  went  up  In  smoke."  The  daily  service  consisted 
of  two  lambs,  one  offered  In  the  morning  at  sunrise,  the 
other  In  the  evening,  when  the  day  began  to  decline. 
Both  of  them  were  consumed  on  the  altar  by  means  of  ■ 
slow  fire,  before  which  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  so 
placed  that  they  fed  It  all  night.  At  all  events,  the  ob- 
servance of  this  dally  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  burnt  oflfe** 
lng  was  a  dally  expression  of  national  repentance  and 
faith.  The  fire  that  consumed  these  sacrifices  had  been 
kindled  from  heaven  at  the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  keep  It  from  being  extinguished,  and  the  sacrlneea 
from  being  burned  with  common  fire,  strict  injunctions 
are  here  given  respecting  not  only  the  removal  of  th« 
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H»r>es,  hut  the  approaching  near  to  tbf  fire-place  In  gar- 
ments that  were  not  ofllclally  "  holy." 

1+-18.  The  Law  of  the  Meat  Offering.  14.  this  Is 
•  he  law  of  the  meat  offering — Though  this  was  a  pro- 
vision for  the  priests  and  their  families.  It  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  "most  holy;"  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
prepared  was,  ok  any  meat  offerings  being  presented,  the 
priest  carried  them  V>  the  altar,  and  taking  a  handful  from 
Hbch  of  them  as  au  oblation,  salted  and  burnt  It  on  the 
kitar ;  the  residue  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  and 
was  the  food  of  tb  >se  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the 
service.  They  themselves  as  well  as  the  vessels  from 
which  they  ate  were  typically  holy,  and  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  partake  of  the  meat  offering  while  they  laboured 
ander  any  ceremonial  defilement. 

19-23.  The  High  Prjkht's  Meat  Offering.  30.  This 
ts  the  offering  of  Aaron,  aad  ef  his  sous — The  dally 
meat  ottering  of  tbe  high  priest;  for  though  his  sons  are 
mentioned  along  with  him,  It  was  probably  only  those  of 
his  descendants  who  succeeded  him  In  that  high  office 
that  are  meant.  It  was  to  be  offered  one  half  of  it  in  the 
morning,  and  tb©  other  half  in  the  evening— being  dally 
laid  by  the  ministering  priest  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ing, where,  being  dedicated  to  God,  it  was  wholly  con- 
sumed. This  was  designed  to  keep  him  and  the  other 
attendant  priests  in  constant  remembrance,  that  though 
were  typically  expiating  the  sins  of  the  people,  their 
own  persons  and  services  could  meet  with  acceptance  only 
through  faith,  which  required  to  bo  dally  nourished  and 
strengthened  from  above. 

21-*).  The  Law  of  the  Sin  Offering.  23.  This  is  the 
law  of  the  slit  offering— It  was  slain,  and  the  fat  and 
tnwb  rds,  after  being  washed  and  salted,  were  burnt  upon 
the  altar.  But  the  rest  of  the  carcass  belonged  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest,.  He  and  his  family  might  feast  upon  it — 
however,  within  the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle; 
and  none  else  were  allowed  to  partake  of  it  but  the  mem- 
bers of  si  priestly  family— and  not  even  they,  it  under  any 
ruonla]  defilement.  The  flesh  on  all  occasions  was 
■viiied  or  sodden,  with  the  exception  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
Vfelch  whs  roasted ;  and  If  an  earthen  vessel  had  been 
I,  It  being  porous,  and  likely  to  Imbibe  some  of  tbe 
1  particles,  It  was  to  be  broken;  if  a  metallic  pan 
UMl  been  used  It  was  to  be  scoured  and  washed  with  the 
greatest,  r-.uv,  not  because  the  vessels  had  been  defiled,  but 
the  reverse— because  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  having 
been  boiled  in  them,  those  vessels  were  now  too  sacred 
for  ordinary  use.  The  design  of  all  these  minute  cere- 
monies was  to  Impress  the  minds,  both  of  priests  and 
people,  with  a  sense  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  care 
they  should  take  to  prevent  the  least  taint  of  its  impuri- 
ties clinging  to  them. 

CHATTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-27.  The  Law  of  the  Trespass  Offering,  l. 
Likewise  this  Is  the  law  of  the  trespass  offering — This 
chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  laws  that  were  to  regulate 
the  duty  of  the  priests  respecting  the  trespass  offerings. 
The  same  regulations  obtained  in  this  case  as  in  the  burnt 
offerings — part  was  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar,  while  the 
ether  part  was  a  perquisite  of  the  priests — some  fell  ex- 
clusively to  the  officiating  minister,  and  was  the  fee  for 
his  services;  others  were  the  common  6hare  of  all  the 
priestly  order,  who  lived  upon  them  as  their  provision, 
and  whose  meetings  at  a  common  table  would  tend  to 
promote  brotherly  harmony  and  friendship.  8.  the 
priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  shin  of  the  burnt  of- 
fering which  he  hath  offered— All  the  flesh  and  the  fat 
of  the  burnt  offerings  being  consumed,  nothing  remained 
to  the  priest  but  the  tdcln.  It  ba.s  been  thought  that  this 
was  a  patriarchal  usage,  Incorporated  with  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  that  the  right  of  the  sacriflcer  to  the  skin  of  the 
Tletim  was  transmitted  from  the  example  of  Adam  (see 
m  Genesis  3.  21).  11-14.  this  is  the  law  of  the  saerl- 
*e«  •!  pesn  offerings  — Besides  the  usual  acoompani- 
sieni*  of  other  sacrifices,  leavened  bread  was  offered  with 
"he  Dim**  offerings,  as  a  thanksgiving,  such  bread  being 


common  at  feasts.  15-17.  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  «* 
his  peace  offerings  .  .  .  shall  be  eaten  the  same  tiny 
that  It  Is  offered— The  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  eaten  on 
the  day  of  the  offering  or  on  the  day  following.  But  U 
any  part  of  it  remained  till  the  third  day,  it  was,  Instead 
of  being  made  use  of,  to  be  burned  with  fire.  In  the  East, 
butcher-meat  is  generally  eaten  the  day  it  Is  killed,  and 
it  is  rarely  kept  a  second  day,  so  that  as  a  prohibition  was 
issued  against  any  of  the  flesh  in  the  peace  offerings  being 
used  on  tbe  third  day,  it  has  been  thought  not  without 
reason,  that  this  Injunction  must  have  been  given  to  pre- 
vent a  superstitious  notion  arising  that  there  was  some 
virtue  or  holiness  belonging  to  it.  18.  If  any  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice  ...  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third 
day,  it  shall  not  be  aceepted,  neither  .  .  .  Imputed— 
the  sacrifice  will  not  be  acceptable  to  God  nor  profitable 
to  him  that  offers  it.  SO.  ont  off  from  his  people — i.  «... 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite — He  under  * 
sentence  of  excommunication.  81.  abominable  unclean 
thing— Some  copies  of  the  Bible  read,  "any  reptile.* 
Z-&--&7.  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat — See  on  eh.  &  17. 

28-38.  The  Priests'  Portion.  29.  He  that  offer eth 
the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord — In 
order  to  show  that  tbe  sacrifice  was  voluntary,  the  offerer 
was  required  to  bring  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  priest. 
The  breast  having  been  waved  to  and  fro  in  a  solemn 
manner  as  devoted  to  God,  was  made  over  to  the  priests; 
it  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  their  order  generally,  but 
the  right  shoulder  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating 
priest.  35-38.  This  Is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of 
Aaron— These  verses  contain  a  general  summing  up  o 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  privileges  and  duties  of  th« 
priests.  The  word  "anointing"  Is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "office"  or  "dignity."  So  that  the  "portion 
of  the  anointing  of  Aaron"  probably  means  the  provision 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  priest,  and  the 
numerous  body  of  functionaries  which  composed  the  sa- 
oerdotal  order.  In  the  day  when  he  presented  them  to 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  <&c.— 4.  e.,  from  the  day  they  ap- 
proached the  Lord  in  the  dntles  of  their  ministry. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-38.  Moses  Consecrateth  Aaron  and  his  Sosrs. 
SS.  Take  Aaron  and  bis  sons— The  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  had  been  ordered  long  before  (Exodus  29.), 
but  It  is  now  described  with  all  the  details  of  the  cere- 
monial, as  It  was  gone  through  after  the  tabernacle  was 
completed,  and  the  regulations  for  the  various  sacrifice* 
enacted.  3-5.  gather  thon  all  the  congregation  to- 
gether, <tc— 'It  was  manifestly  expedient  for  the  Israel- 
itish  people  to  be  satisfied  that  Aaron's  appointment  ic 
the  high  dignity  of  the  priesthood  was  not  a  personal  in- 
trusion, nor  a  family  arrangement  between  him  and 
Moses;  and  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  a  more  prudent 
or  necessary  measure,  for  impressing  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  priestly 
Institution,  than  to  summon  a  general  assembly  of  (he 
people,  and  In  their  presence  perform  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  inauguration,  which  had  been  prescribed  by 
Divine  authority.  0.  Moses  ,  .  ,  washed  them  with 
water— At  consecration  they  were  subjected  to  entire 
ablution,  though  on  ordinary  occasions  they  were  re- 
quired, before  entering  on  their  duties,  only  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet.  This  symbolical  ablution  was  de- 
signed to  teach  them  the  necessity  of  Inward  purity,  and 
the  Imperative  obligation  on  those  who  bote  the  vessela 
and  conducted  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  holy. 
7-9.  he  put  npon  him  the  coat,  and  girded  hi  in  with 
the  girdle— Tbe  splendour  of  the  official  vestments,  to- 
gether with  the  gorgeous  tiara  of  the  high  priest,  was  In- 
tended, doubtless.  In  the  first  instance,  to  produce  In  th* 
minds  of  the  people  a  high  respect  for  the  ministers  of 
religion ;  and  In  the  next,  from  the  predominant  use  of 
linen,  to  inculcate  upon  Aaron  and  his  sons  the  duty  cr 
maintaining  unspotted  righteousness  in  their  charaetsn 
and  lives.  10-13.  took  the  anointing  ail,  Ac— whlel 
was  designed  to  intimate,  that   persons  who  acted   w 
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leaders  Id  the  solemn  services  of  worship  should  have  the 
Miction  of  the  Holy  One  both  In  His  gifts  and  graces. 
14-17.  brought  the  bullock  for  the  slu  offering,  Ac. — 
A.  timely  expression  of  their  sense  of  unworthlness — a 
Dobllc  and  solemn  confession  of  their  personal  sins,  and 
*  transference  of  their  guilt  to  the  typical  victim.  18-21. 
brought  the  ram,  Ac. — as  a  token  of  their  entire  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  God.  22-30.  brought  the  other 
nun,  Ac— After  the  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering  had 
been  presented  on  their  behalf,  this  was  their  peace  offer- 
ing, by  which  they  declared  the  pleasure  which  they  felt 
In  entering  upon  the  Bervlce  of  God,  and  being  brought 
Into  close  communion  with  him  as  the  ministers  of  His 
sanctuary,  together  with  their  confident  reliance  on  His 
grace  to  help  them  In  all  their  sacred  duties.  33.  ye 
•hall  not  go  out  ot  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  Ac. — After  all  these  preliminaries,  they 
had  still  to  undergo  a  week's  probation  In  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle  before  they  obtained  permission  to  enter 
Into  the  Interior  of  the  sacred  building.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  same  sacrificial  rites  were  ob- 
served as  on  the  first  day,  and  they  were  expressly  ad- 
monished that  the  smallest  breach  of  any  of  the  ap- 
pointed observances  would  lead  to  the  certain  forfeiture 
of  their  lives. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-24.  The  Priests'  Entry  into  Office.  1,  2. 
Moses  called  .  .  .  Take  thee  a  young  calf  for  a  sin 
offering — The  directions  in  these  sacred  things  were  still 
given  by  Moses,  the  circumstances  being  extraordinary. 
But  he  was  only  the  medium  of  communicating  the 
Divine  will  to  the  newly-made  priests.  The  first  of  their 
official  acts  was  the  sacrifice  of  another  sin  offering  to 
atone  lor  the  defects  of  the  inauguration  services;  and 
yet  that  sacrifice  did  not  consist  of  a  bullock— the  sacri- 
fice appointed  for  some  particular  transgression ;  but  of 
a  calf,  perhaps,  not  without  a  significant  reference  to 
Aaron's  sin  In  the  golden  calf.  Then  followed  a  burnt 
offering,  expressive  of  their  voluntary  and  entire  self- 
devotement  to  the  Divine  service.  The  newly  consecrated 
priests  having  done  this  on  their  own  account,  were  called 
to  offer  a  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering  for  the  people: 
ending  the  ceremonial  by  a  peace  offering,  which  was  a 
•acred  feast.  This  lnj  unction  "  to  make  an  atonement  for 
himself  and  for  the  people"  (Septuaoint,  "for  thy  family") 
at  the  commencement  of  his  sacred  functions,  furnishes 
a  striking  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish 
system  of  worship.  In  all  false  or  corrupt  forms  of  re- 
ligion, the  studied  policy  has  been  to  Inspire  the  people 
with  an  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  as,  in  point 
of  purity  and  favour  with  the  Divinity,  far  above  the 
ievel  of  other  men.  But  among  the  Hebrews  the  priests 
were  required  to  offer  for  the  expiation  of  their  sins  as 
well  as  the  humblest  of  the  people.  This  imperfection 
Of  Aaron's  priesthood,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the 
gospel  dispensation:  for  our  great  High  Priest,  who  has 
entered  for  us  into  "  the  true  tabernacle,"  "  knew  no  sin" 
(Hebrews  10. 10, 11).  8.  Aaron  .  .  .  went  unto  the  altar, 
and  slew  tbe  calf  of  the  sin  offering — Whether  It  had 
been  enjoined  the  first  time,  or  it  was  unavoidable  from 
the  divisions  of  the  priestly  labour  not  being  as  yet  com- 
pletely arranged,  Aaron,  assisted  by  his  sons,  appears  to 
have  slain  the  victims  with  his  own  hands,  as  well  as 
gone  through  all  the  prescribed  ritual  at  the  altar.  17-21. 
meat  offering  .  .  .  wave  offering— It  Is  observable  that 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  these  in  the  offerings  the 
priests  made  for  themselves.  They  could  not  bear  their 
own  sins:  and  therefore,  instead  of  eating  any  part  of 
their  own  sin  offering,  as  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  In 
the  case  of  the  people's  offering,  they  had  to  carry  the 
whole  carcasses  "  without  the  camp  and  burn  them  with 
fire."  22.  Aaron  lifted  up  his  liand  .  .  .  and  blessed — 
Fhe  pronouncing  of  a  benediction  on  the  people  assem- 
bled In  the  court  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  high  priest's 
luty,  and  the  formula  in  which  it  was  to  be  given  Is  de- 
Krlbaa  (Numbers  6.  23-27).  came  down  from  offe.-ing— 
To*  altar  was  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and 
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the  ascent  was  by  a  gentle  slope  (Exodus  30.  28).  U. 
Moie»  and  Aaron  went  Into  tlie  tabernacle—  Moees. 
according  to  the  Divine  instructions  he  had  received, 
accompanied  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  initiate  them  lntc 
their  sacred  duties.  Their  previous  occupations  had  de- 
tained them  at  the  altar,  and  they  now  entered  In  com- 
pany into  the  sacred  edifice  to  bear  the  blood  of  the  offer- 
ings within  tbe  sanctuary,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  all  the  people — perhaps  in  a  resplendent 
effulgence  above  the  tabernacle  as  a  fresh  token  of  tbi 
Divine  acceptance  of  that  newly-established  seal  <»t  His 
worship.  24.  there  came  a  Are  out  from  .  .  .  tin-  Lord 
—A  flame  emanating  from  that  resplendent  light  that 
filled  the  holy  place  flashed  upon  the  brazen  altar  and 
kindled  the  sacrifices.  This  miraculous  hre — for  the  de- 
scent of  which  the  people  had  probably  been  prepared, 
and  which  the  priests  were  enjoined  never  to  lot  go  o>u 
(ch.  6. 13) — was  a  sign,  not  only  of  the  acceptance  of  tn« 
offerings  and  of  the  establishment  of  Aaron's  authority, 
but  of  God's  actual  residence  in  that  chosen  dwelling- 
place.  The  moment  the  solemn  though  welcome  spec- 
tacle was  seen,  a  simultaneous  shout  of  joy  ant  gratitude 
burst  from  the  assembled  congregation,  and  :u  the  atti- 
tude of  profoandest  reverence  thev  worshipped  "a  pres- 
ent Deity." 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-20.    Nadae  and  abihu  Burnt,    i.  the  nous  at 

Aaron,  Ac. — If  this  Incident  occurred  at  the  solemn 
period  of  the  consecrating  and  dedicating  the  altar,  these 
young  men  assumed  an  office  whicli  had  been  committed 
to  Moses ;  or  if  it  were  some  time  after,  it  was  an  encroach- 
ment on  duties  which  devolved  on  their  father  alone  a* 
the  high  priest.  But  the  offence  was  of  a  far  more  aggra- 
vated nature  than  such  a  mere  informality  would  Imply. 
It  consisted  not  only  in  their  venturing  unauthorised  to 
perform  the  Incense  service, — the  highest  and  most  solemn 
of  the  priestly  offices,— not  only  in  their  engaging  together 
in  a  work,  which  was  the  duty  only  of  one,  but  In  their 
presuming  to  Intrude  Into  the  holy  of  holies,  to  whieh 
access  was  denied  to  all  but  the  high  priest  a'.-.ue.  In 
this  respect,  "they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lori:" 
they  were  guilty  of  a  presumptuous  and  unwarranted 
intrusion  into  a  sacred  office  which  did  not  belong  tc 
them.  But  their  offence  was  more  aggravated  still;  fox 
Instead  of  taking  the  fire  which  was  put  into  their  censers 
from  the  brazen  altar,  they  seem  to  have  been  content 
with  commou  fire,  and  thus  perpetrated  an  act,  which 
considering  the  descent  of  the  miraculous  fire  they  had 
so  recently  witnessed,  and  the  solemn  obligation  under 
which  they  were  laid  to  make  use  of  that  which  was 
specially  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  altars,  they 
betrayed  a  carelessness,  an  irreverence,  a  want  of  faith, 
most  surprising  and  lamentable.  A  precedent  of  such  evil 
tendency  was  dangerous,  and  it  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary, therefore,  as  well  for  the  priests  themselves  as  for 
the  sacred  things,  that  a  marked  expression  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  should  be  given  for  doing  that  which  "God 
commanded  them  not."  2.  there  went  out  fire  from 
the  Lord,  and  devoured  them — rather,  killed  them;  for 
it  appears  (v.  5)  that  neither  their  bodies  nor  their  robe* 
were  consumed.  The  expression,  "from  the  Lord,"  Indi- 
cates that  this  fire  issued  from  the  most  holy  place ;  and 
In  the  destruction  of  these  two  young  priests  by  the  in- 
fliction of  an  awful  Judgment,  the  wisdom  of  God  ob- 
served the  same  course,  in  repressing  the  first  Instance  of 
contempt  for  sacred  things,  as  he  did  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  dispensation  (Acts  5. 1-U).  3.  Motet 
said  .  .  .  This  is  It  that  the  Lord  spoke  ...  I  will  be 
sanctified  In  them  that  come  nigh  me— "They  that 
come  nigh  me,"  points,  in  this  passage,  directly  to  the 
priests;  and  they  had  received  repeated  and  solemn 
warnings  as  to  the  cautious  and  reverent  manner  at 
their  approach  into  the  Divine  presence  (Exodus  10.  £2; 
29.  44;  ch.  8.  85).  Aaron  held  his  peace— The  loss  of  twn 
sons  In  so  sadden  and  awful  a  manner  was  a  calumli  ■ 
overwhelming  to  parental  feelings.  Bat  the  pious  pries', 
indulged  In  no  vehement  ebullition  of  complaint.     b«kJ 
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(ptve  vent  to  no  murmur  of  discontent,  hut  submitted  In 
ilieat  resignation   to  what  tie  saw  was  "  the  righteous 
Judgment  of   God."      4,   5.   Moses  called   Itllshael  anil 
fllsaptsan— The  removal  of  the  two  corpses  lor  burial 
without  the  camp  would  spread  the  painful  Intelligence 
»mongst  all    the  congregation.     The   Interment  of  the 
priestly  vestments  along  with  them,  was  a  sign  of  their 
being  polluted  by  the  sin  of  their  Irreligious  wearers  ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  sr  appalling  a  judgment  could  not 
Jail  to  strike  a  salutarj  'ear  into  the  hearts  l>oth  of  priests 
Mid  people.   6.  uncover  not  your  heads— They  who  were 
Mrdered  to  carry  out  the  two  bodies,  being  engaged   in 
|ielr  sacred  duties  were  forblddeu  to  remove  then  turbans, 
(d  conformity  with  the  u>:uai  customs  of  mourning;  and 
fee  prohibition,  "  neitner  rend  your  garments,"  was  in  all 
Probability,  confined  also  to  their  official  costume.    For  at 
»ther  times  the  priests  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  their 
lountrymen,  and,  in  common  with  their  families,  might 
Indulge  their  private  teellngs  by  the  usual  signs  or  ex- 
pressions Of  grief.    8-11.  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong 
trtnk— This  prohibition,  and  the  accompanying  admo- 
nitions, following  Immediately  the  occurrence  of  so  fatal 
It  catastrophe,  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  entertained  by 
many,  that  the  two  unhappy  priests  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Intoxication  when  they  committed  the  offence 
which   was  expiated  ouly  by  their  lives.     But  such  an 
Idea,  though  the  presumption  is  in  its  favour,  is  nothing 
more  than  conjecture.     14-15.  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron, 
Jfcc—  This  was  a  timely  and  considerate  rehearsal  of  the 
svwu  that  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  priests.     Amid  the 
tlstractions  of  their  family  bereavement,  Aaron  and  his 
■arriving  sons  might  have  forgotten  or  overlooked  some 
Of  their  duties.      ltt-«0,  Moses   diligently   sought    the 
goat  of  the  sin  ottering,  and,  behold,  ll  was  burnt — In 
l  sacrifice  presented,  as  that  had  been,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests,  as  typically  repre- 
lenting  them  and  bearing  their   sins,  to  have  eaten  the 
Bosh,  after  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled  upon  the  altar. 
Instead  of  using  it,  however,  for  a  sacred  feast,  they  bad 
burnt  it  without  the  camp;  and   Moses,  who  discovered 
this  departure  from  the  prescribed  ritual,  probably  from 
»  dread  of  some  farther  chastisements,  challenged — not 
Aaron,  whose  heart  was  too  much  lacerated  to  bear  a  new 
oatise  of  distress — but  his  two  surviving  sons  in  the  priest- 
hood for  the  great  irregularity.    Their  father,  however, 
who  heard  the  charge,  and  by  whose  directions  the  error 
bed  been  committed,  hastened  to  give  the  explanation, 
rhe  import  of  his  apology  is,  that  all  the  duty  pertaining 
to  the  presentation  of  the  offering  had  been  duly  and 
•acredly  performed,  except  the  festive  part  of  the  observ- 
ance, which  privately  devolved  upon  the  priest  and  his 
family;  and  that  this  had  been  omitted,  either  because 
bis  heart  was  too  dejected  to  Join  in  the  celebration  of  a 
cheerful  feast,  or  that  he  supposed,  from  the  appalling 
Judgments  that  had  been  Inflicted,  the  whole  services  of 
that  occasion  were  so  vitiated  that  he  did  not  complete 
them.    Aaron  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong.    By  the  ex- 
press command  of  God,  the  sin  offering  was  to  be  eaten  in 
the  holy  place;  and  no  fanciful  view  of  expediency  or 
propriety  ought  to  have  led  him  to  dispense  at  discretion 
rith  a  positive  statute.    The  law  of  God  was  clear,  and 
rhere  that  Is  the  case,  it  Is  sin  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth 
!rom  the  path  of  duty.    But  Moses  sympathized  with  his 
Iseply  afflicted  brother;   and    having  pointed  out   the 
■rror,  said  no  more. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

V«T.  1-47.  BUASTS  THAT  MAY  AND  MAY  NOT  BE  EATEN. 
U  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to  Aaron — These 
awi  being  addressed  to  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
•ulers  in  Israel,  may  serve  to  Indicate  the  twofold  view 
.hat  is  to  be  taken  of  them.  Undoubtedly  the  first  and 
itrongiast  reason  for  instituting  a  distinction  among 
nests,  was  to  discourage  the  Israelites  from  spreading 
ato  othe'  countries,  and  from  general  intercourse  with 
<i«  world— to  prevent  them  aoqulriug  familiarity  with 
<h*  inhabitants  of  the  •ounirle*  bordering  op  Janaan,  so 


as  to  fall  Into  their  idolatries,  or  be  contaminate*.  wn» 
their  vices:  In  short,  to  keep  i  hem  a  distinct  and  pecuJUu 
people.  To  this  purpose,  no  difference  of  creed  nosysteit 
of  polity,  no  diversity  of  language  or  manner  was  so  sub- 
servient as  a  distinction  of  meats  founded  on  religion 
and  hence  the  Jews,  who  were  taugtit  by  education  to 
abhor  many  articles  of  food  freely  partaken  of  by  othei 
people,  never,  even  at  periods  of  great  degeneracy,  could 
amalgamate  with  the  nations  amongst  which  they  were 
dispersed.  But  although  this  was  the  principal  founda- 
tion of  these  laws,  dietetic  reasons  also  had  weight:  for 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  flesh  of  many  of  the  anlmais 
here  ranked  as  unclean.  Is  everywhere,  but  especially  In 
warm  climates,  less  wholesome  and  adapted  for  food  than 
those  which  are  allowed  to  be  eaten.  These  laws,  there 
fore,  being  subservient  to  sanitary  as  well  as  rellgiou> 
ends,  were  addressed  both  to  Moses  and  Aaron.  3-J 
Whatsoever  partetii  the  hoof,  and  Is  cloven-footed , 
and  cheweth  the  cud — Ruminating  animals  by  tin 
peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs  digest  their  food 
more  fully  than  others.  It  Is  found  that  In  the  act  of 
chewing  the  cud,  a  large  portion  of  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  noxious  plants  eaten  by  them,  passes  off  by  the 
salivary  glands.  This  power  of  secreting  the  poisonous 
effects  of  vegetables.  Is  said  to  he  particularly  remarkable 
in  cows  and  goats,  whose  mouths  are  often  sore,  and 
sometimes  bleed,  In  consequence.  Their  flesh  is  there- 
fore In  a  better  state  for  food,  as  it  contains  more  of  the 
nutritious  Juices,  and  is  more  easily  digested  In  the 
human  stomach,  and  Is  consequently  more  easily  assimi- 
lated. Animals  which  do  not  chew  the  cud,  convert  their 
food  less  perfectly;  their  flesh  is  therefore  unwholesome, 
from  the  gross  animal  Juices  with  which  they  abound. 
and  is  apt  to  produce  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  disorders. 
But  the  animals  that  may  be  eaten  are  those  which 
"part  the  hoof  as  well  as  chew  the  cud,"  and  this  is  an- 
other means  of  freeing  the  flesh  of  the  animal  from  nox- 
ious s'tbstances.  "In  Die  ciw;'  of  animals  with  parted 
hoofs,  when  feeding  In  unfavourable  situations  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  fu^tld  matter  Is  discharged,  and  passes 
off  between  the  toes;  while  animals  with  undivided 
hoofs,  feeding  on  the  same  ground,  become  severely 
affected  In  the  legs,  from  the  ioIsouous  plants  among 
the  pasture."  [Whitlaw'8  Code  of  Health.]  All  experi- 
ence attests  this,  and  accordingly  the  use  of  ruminating 
animals,  that  :s,  which  both  chew  the  cud  and  part  the 
hoof,  has  always  obtained  In  most  countries,  though  11 
was  observed  most  carefully  by  the  people  who  were 
favoured  with  the  promulgation  of  God's  law.  4.  th« 
camel— It  does  to  a  certain  extent  divide  the  hoof,  for  the 
foot  consists  of  two  large  parts,  but  the  division  Is  not 
complete;  the  toes  rest  upon  an  elastic  pad  on  which  the 
animal  goes;  as  a  beast  of  burden  its  flesh  is  tough,  anc" 
an  additional  reason  for  its  prohibition  might  be  to  keer 
the  Israelites  apart  from  the  descendants  of  Is  jmaej.  5 
the  coney — not  *-he  rabbit,  for  it  is  not  found  in  Palestine 
or  Arabia,  but  the  hyrax,  a  little  animal  of  the  size  ano 
general  shape  of  the  rabbit,  but  differing  from  it  in  sev 
eral  essential  features;  it  has  no  tail,  singular  long  haln 
bristling,  like  thorns,  amongst  the  fur  on  its  back;  It* 
feet  are  bare,  its  nails  flat,  and  round,  except  those  or 
each  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  sharp  and  p.t>- 
Ject  like  an  awl.  It  does  not  burrow  in  the  ground,  but 
frequents  the  clefts  of  rocks.  6.  the  hare— Two  species 
of  hare  must  have  been  pointed  at,  the  Sinai  hare — tht 
hare  of  the  desert,  small  and  generally  brown,  the  other 
the  hare  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  about  the  size  ana  ap- 
pearance of  that  known  In  our  own  country.  Neither  th« 
hare  nor  the  coney  are  really  ruminating.  They  onlj 
appear  to  be  so  from  working  the  Jaws  on  the  grasses  thej 
live  on.  They  are  not  cloven-footed,  and  besides  it  it 
said  that  from  the  great  quantity  of  down  upon  them 
they  are  very  much  subject  to  vermin— thai  in  order  u 
expel  these,  they  eat  poisonous  plants,  and  if  used  at 
food  while  in  that  state,  they  are  mostdeleterious.  [W  hit 
law.]  7.  the  swine — It  is  a  filthy,  toul- feeding  animal, 
and  it  wants  one  of  the  natural  provisions  for  purifynj 
the  system.  "H«hew*th  not  the  cod:"  in  hot  climate:  \m 
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utngence  In  svine's  flesh  U  particularly  llabla  .j  produce 
leprosy,  scurvy,  sad  various  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  was 
therefore  strictly  avoided  by  the  Israelites,  and  lta  pro- 
hibition was  further  necessary  to  prevent  their  adopting 
many  of  the  grossest  idolatries  practised  by  neighbouring 
nations.  K.  These  shall  ye  cat  .  .  .  whatsoever  hath 
fins  and  scales— "  The  fins  and  scales  are  the  means  by 
which  the  excrescences  of  fish  are  carried  on",  the  same  as 
in  animals  by  perspiration.  I  huve  never  known  an  in- 
ttance  of  disease  produced  hv  sating  such  fish  ;  but  those 
that  have  no  Una  and  scales  cauae,  In  hot  climates,  the 
most  malignant  disorders  when  eaten;  in  many  cases 
«ney  prove  a  mortal  poison."  [WHrauaW.J  12.  ■Whatso- 
ever hath  no  nns  nor  wealea,  &c. — Under  this  classifica- 
tion frogs. eels,  shell-Ash  of  all  descriptions,  were  Included 
as  unclean,  "  many  of  the  latter  isbeU-nsh)  enjoy  a  repu- 
tation they  do  not  deserve,  and  have,  when  plentifully 
partaken  of,  produced  effects  which  have  led  to  a  sus- 
picion of  thetr  containing  something  of  a  poisonous 
nature."  13-10.  these  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  1m 
nbomlBAtloB  among  the  fowls— All  birds  of  prey  are 
particularly  ranked  in  the  class  unclean;  all  those  which 
feed  on  flesh  and  carrion;  no  less,  than  twenty  species  of 
birds,  all  probably  then  known,  are  mentioned  under  this 
Gategory.  and  the  inference  follows  that  all  which  are 
not  mentioned  were  allowed,  that  is,  fowls  which  subsist 
on  vegetable  substances.  From  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
tiguous countries,  it  Is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly  what 
some  of  the  prohibited  birds  are;  although  they  most  have 
been  all  well  known  among  the  people  to  whom  these 
laws  were  given,  the  ossifrage— Hebrew,  bone-breaker, 
rendered  In  the  Septuagint  griffon,  supposed  to  be  the  Gy- 
poetos  barbatus,  the  Lammer  Geyer  of  the  Swiss— a  bird 
of  the  eagle  or  vulture  species,  Inhabiting  the  highest 
mountain-ranges  in  Western  Asia  as  well  as  Europe, 
and  pursues  as  Its  prey  the  chamois,  ibex,  or  marmot, 
among  rugged  cliffs,  till  It  drives  them  over  a  precipice — 
thus  obtaining  the  name  of  "  bone-breaker."  the  osprny 
—the  black  eagle,  among  the  smallest,  but  swiftest  and 
strongest  of  its  kind,  the  vulture— the  word  so  rendered 
t  n  our  version  means  more  probably  "  the  kite"  or  "  glede," 
and  describes  a  varying  bat  majestic  flight,  exactly  that 
of  the  kite,  which  now  darts  forward  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  arrow,  now  rests  motionless  on  its  expanded  wings 
in  the  air:  it  feeds  on  small  birds,  insects,  and  fish,  the 
kite— the  vulture.  In  Egypt,  and  perhaps  In  the  adjoin- 
ing countries  also,  the  kite  and  vulture  are  often  seen  to- 
gether flying  in  company,  or  busily  pursuing  their  foul 
but  important  office  of  devouring  the  carrion  and  relics 
of  putrefying  flesh,  which  might  otherwise  pollute  the 
atmosphere,  alter  His  kind— i.  el,  the  prohibition  against 
eating  It  extended  to  the  whole  species,  the  raven— In- 
cluding the  crow,  the  pie.  the  owl— It  is  generally  sup- 
posed the  ostrich  Is  denoted  by  the  original  word,  the 
night-hawk— a  very  small  bird,  with  which,  from  Its 
nocturnal  habits,  many  superstitions  ideas  were  asso- 
ciated, the  euchoo— evidently  some  other  bird  is  meant 
by  the  original  term,  from  Its  being  ranged  among  rapa- 
sions  birds.  Da.  Shaw  thinks  It  is  the  safsaf ;  but  that 
being  a  graminivorous  and  gregarious  bird,  is  equally  ob- 
jectionable. Others  think  that  the  term  the  sea-mew.  or 
some  of  the  small  sea-fowL  are  intended,  the  hawk— 
The  Hebrew  word  includes  every  variety  of  the  nvloon 
tonally  —  as  the  gos-bawk,  the  Jer-hawk,  the  sparrow* 
oawk,  <kc  Several  species  of  hawks  are  (bond  In  West- 
ern Asia  and  Egypt,  where  they  find  inexhaustible  prey 
in  the  immense  numbers  ot  pigeons  and  turtle-doves  that 
abound  in  tbose  quarters.  The  hawk  was  held  pre-emi- 
nently sacred  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  this,  besides  its 
rapacious  disposition  and  gross  habits,  might  have  been 
a  strong  reason  for  Its  prohibition  as  an  article  of  food  to 
the  Israelites,  the  little  owl— or  horned  owl,  as  some 
render  it.  The  common  barn  owl,  which  Is  well  known 
in  the  East.  It  Is  the  only  bird  of  the  kind  here  referred 
to,  although  the  word  Is  tbrloe  mentioned  In  our  version. 
is»i  movant— supposed  to  be  the  gull,  the  great  owl— 
aseordlng  to  some,  the  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  w  el. 
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known  to  the  Israelites,  and  so  rendered  by  the  deptuagin 
(Deuteronomy  14.  16;  Isaiah  &4.  11):  according  to  Park 
Htrasr,  the  bittern,  but  not  determined,  the  swan- 
found  In  great  numbers  In  all  the  countries  of  the  Levant 
and  frequents  marshy  r'aoes—  the  vicinity  of  rivers  ant 
hikes.  It  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  and  kep 
tame  within  the  precincts  of  heathen  temples.  It  wai 
probably  on  this  account  chiefly  its  use  as  food  was  nro 
hlblted.  MjcHAKiaa  considers  It  the  goose,  the  pellc 
—remarkable  for  the  bag  or  pouch  under  its  lower  Jan 
which  serves  not  only  as  a  net  to  catch,  but  also  as  a  re 
ceptaole  of,  food.  It  Is  solitary  In  its  habits,  and,  nm 
other  large  aquatic  birds,  often  flies  to  a  great  dlstana 
from  Its  favourite  haunts,  the  gier  eagle— Being  hero  as 
soclated  with  waterfowl,  it  has  been  questioned  whether 
any  species  of  eagle  Is  referred  to.  Some  think,  as  tht 
original  name  racham  denotes  tenderness,  affection,  tin 
halcyon  or  king-fisher  Is  intended.  [Calmbt.]  Other 
that  it  la  the  bird  now  called  the  rachami,  a  kind  of  Kgyp 
tian  vulture,  abundant  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  pop 
ularly  called  Pharaoh's  fowl.  It  Is  white  in  colour,  3 
slaw  like  a  raven,  and  feeds  on  carrion ;  it  is  one  of  th> 
foulest  and  filthiest  birds  In  the  world,  the  stork— a  bin 
of  benevolent  temper,  and  held  In  the  highest  estimation 
In  all  Eastern  countries;  it  was  declared  unclean,  i  rob 
ably,  from  Its  feeding  on  serpents  and  other  venomou 
reptiles,  as  well  as  roaring  Its  young  on  the  same  food 
the  heron— the  word  so  translated  only  occurs  In  the  pro 
hlblted  list  of  food  and  has  been  variously  rendered— tbj 
crane,  the  plover,  the  woodcock,  the  parrot.  In  this  <rrea 
diversity  of  opinion  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  M 
gardlng  It,  and  as  from  the  group  with  which  it  is  claai 
lfled.  It  must  be  an  aquatic  bird  that  Is  meant.  It  may  a 
well  be  the  heron  as  any  other  bird,  tb«  more  especial! 
as  herons  abound  In  Egypt  and  In  the  dan  ran  of  Pale* 
tine,  the  lapwing— or  hoopoe— found  in  warm  region 
a  very  pretty  bnt  filthy  species  of  bird,  and  was  cofl 
sldered  unclean,  probably  from  Its  feeding  on  in  sects 
worms,  and  snails,  the  bat— the  great  or  Ternat  bat 
known  In  the  East,  noted  for  Its  voracity  and  filthinnsa 
20.  All  fowls  that  creep,  Ac. — By  "fowls  "  here  are  to  t» 
understood  all  creatures  with  wings,  and  by  "goina  npoj 
all  fours,"  not  a  restriction  to  animals  which  have  exact! 
four  feet,  because  many  "creeping  things"  have  mor>*  thai 
that  number.  The  prohibition  is  regarded  generally  I 
extending  to  Insects,  reptiles,  and  worms.  21.  Yet  theJ 
may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping  thing  that  goetl 
upon  all  four,  which  have  legs  above  their  feet- 
Nothing  short  of  a  scientific  description  could  conva 
more  accurately  the  nature  "of  the  locust  after  Its  kind] 
They  were  allowed  as  lawful  food  to  the  Israelites,  ant 
they  are  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  who  fry  them  in  olive  oil ;  d 
when  sprinkled  with  salt,  dried,  smoked,  and  fried,  the] 
are  said  to  taste  not  unlike  red  herrings.  20.  every  bean 
.  .  .  not  cloven-footed— The  prohibited  animals  unde! 
this  description  Include  not  only  the  beasts  which  have] 
single  hoof,  as  horses  and  asses,  bnt  those  also  which  dl 
vlded  the  foot  into  paws,  ae  lions,  tigers,  &o.  20.  thi 
'weasel— rather,  the  mole,  the  mouse— from  its  dimlr.n 
tlve  size  Is  placed  among  the  reptiles  instead  of  the  qnaJ 
raped  s,  the  tortoUe — a  lizard,  resembling  very  nearly  li 
shape,  and  In  the  hard  pointed  scales  of  the  tall,  the  snakt 
taiL  SO.  the  ferret— the  Hebrew  word  Is  thought  by  sons 
to  signify  the  newt  or  chameleon,  by  others  the  frog,  tnt 
chameleon— called  by  the  Arabs  the  warraL  a  green  111 
ard.  the  snail— a  lizard  which  lives  In  the  sand,  and  I 
called  by  the  Arabs  chulca,  of  an  azure  colour,  the  mele- 
another  species  of  lizard  is  meant,  probably  the  chameleofl 
81-39.  whosoever  doth  touch  them,  when  .  .  .  dead 
shall  he  unclean  until  the  even— These  regulation 
most  have  often  caused  annoyance,  by  suddenly  req  lin- 
ing the  exclusion  of  people  from  society,  as  well  as  tl» 
ordinances  of  religion.  Nevertheless  they  were  extremelj 
useful  and  salutary,  especially  as  enforcing  attention  U 
cleanliness.  This  Is  a  matter  of  essential  Importance  ll 
the  East,  where  venomous  reptiles  often  creep  into  houses 
and  are  found  larking  in  boxes,  vessels,  or  holes  In  tin 
wall;  and  the  carcass  of  one  of  them,  or  a  dead  moos) 
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mole,  lizard,  or  other  unclean  animal,  might  be  Inadver- 
tently touched  by  the  hand,  or  fall  on  clothes,  skin-bot- 
tles, or  any  article  of  common  domestic  use.  By  connect- 
ing, therefore,  the  touch  of  such  creatures  with  ceremonial 
defilement,  which  required  Immediately  to  be  removed, 
an  effectual  means  was  taken  to  prevent  the  bad  effects 
Of  venom  and  all  unclean  or  noxious  matter.  47.  make 
a  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  »l«an — i.e., 
between  animals  used  and  not  used  for  food.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  the  laws  contained  In  this  chapter  were  not 
entirely  new,  but  only  gave  the  sanction  of  Divine  enact- 
ment to  ancient  usages.  Some  of  the  prohibited  animals 
have,  on  physiological  grounds,  been  every  where  rejected 
by  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  mankind,  while 
others  may  have  been  declared  unclean  from  their  nn- 
wholesomeness  In  warm  countries,  or  from  some  rea- 
sons, which  are  now  imperfectly  known,  connected  with 
9ontemporary  Idolatry 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-8.  Woman's  Uncleanness  by  Child-Birth. 
I.  If  a  woman,  Ac.— The  mother  of  a  boy  was  ceremoni- 
ally unclean  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  the  child  was 
jlreumclsed  (Genesis  17,  12;  Romans  4.  11-13);  the  mother 
of  a  girl  for  two  weeks — a  stigma  on  the  sex  (1  Timothy  2. 
14,  15)  for  sin,  which  was  removed  by  Christ;  every  one 
who  came  near  her  during  that  time  contracted  a  similar 
defilement.  After  these  periods,  visitors  might  approach 
her,  though  she  was  still  excluded  from  the  publio  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  6-8.  the  days  of  her  purifying— 
Though  the  occasion  was  of  a  festive  character,  yet  the 
tacrlnces  appointed  were  not  a  peace  offering,  but  a  burnt 
offering  and  sin  offering,  In  order  to  impress  the  mind  of 
the  parent  with  recollections  of  the  origin  of  sin,  and  that 
the  child  Inherited  a  fallen  and  sinful  nature.  The  offer- 
ings were  to  be  presented  the  day  after  the  period  of  her 
separation  had  ended— i.  e.,  forty-first  for  a  boy,  eighty- 
first  for  a  girl,  bring  two  turtles,  Ac. — (See  on  ch.  5.  7). 
This  was  the  offering  made  by  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
Mid  It  affords  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  poor  and 
fciimble  condition  of  the  family  (Luke  2.  22-24). 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-59.  The  Laws  and  Tokens  in  Discerning  def- 
rost.    S*.  When  a  man  shall  have  In  the  skin,  Ac. — The 

fact  ol  the  following  rules  for  distinguishing  the  plague 
of  leprosy  being  incorporated  with  the  Hebrew  code  of 
laws,  proves  the  existence  of  the  odious  disease  among 
that  people.  But  a  short  time,  little  more  than  a  year,  if 
so  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  exodus,  when  symp- 
toms of  leprosy  seem  extensively  to  have  appeared 
among  them ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  very  liable  to  such 
a  cutaneous  disorder  amid  their  active  j^urneyings,  and 
In  the  dry  open  air  of  Arabia,  the  seeds  of  the  disorder 
must  have  been  laid  in  Egypt,  where  it  has  always  been 
endemic.  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  case:  that  the  leprosy  was  not  a  family  complaint, 
hereditary  among  the  Hebrews,  but  that  they  got  It  from 
Intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  unfavour- 
able circumstances  of  their  condition  in  the  house  of 
bondage.  The  great  excitement  and  Irritability  of  the 
skin  in  the  hot  and  sandy  regions  of  the  East,  produce  a 
far  greater  predisposition  to  leprosy  of  all  kinds  than  in 
the  cooler  temperature  of  Europe ;  and  cracks  or  blotches. 
Inflammations  or  even  contusions  of  the  skin,  very  often 
leaft  to  these  In  Arabia  and  Palestine  to  some  extent,  but 

f particularly  In  Egypt.  Besides,  the  subjugated  and  dls- 
ti-i  ssed  state  of  the  Hebrews  In  the  latter  country,  and  the 
mature  of  their  employment,  must  have  rendered  them 
very  liable  to  this  as  well  as  to  various  ot>  .;r  blemishes 
d  misaffections  of  the  skin  ;  In  the  prodr  ,tlon  of  which 
there  are  no  causes  more  active  or  powerful  than  a  de- 
pressed state  of  body  and  mind,  hard  labour  under  a  burn- 
ng  sun,  the  body  constantly  covered  with  the  excoriating 
lust  of  brickfields,  and  an  impoverished  diet— to  all  of 
hich  the  Israelites  were  exposed  whilst  under  the  Egyp- 


tian  bondage.     It.  appear*  that,  in  consequence  of  ti*«*» 
hardships,  there  was,  even  after  they  bad  left  Egypt,  a 
general  predisposition  among  the  Hebrews  to  the  conta- 
gious forms  of  leprosy — so  that  it  often  occurred  as  a  con- 
sequence of  various  other  affections  of  the  skin.    And 
hence  all  cutaneous  blemishes  or  blalns — especially  such 
as  had  a  tendency  to  terminate  in  leprosy — were  watched 
with  a  Jealous  eye  from  the  first.    [Goon's  Study  of  Medv- 
cine.]    A  swelling,  a  pimple,  or  bright  spot  on  the  skin, 
created  a  strong  ground  of  suspicion  of  a  man's  being 
attacked    by   the   dreaded    disease,     then    he    shall   b« 
brought  unto  Aaron  the  priest,  Ac. — Like  the  Egyptian 
priests,  the  Levltes  united  the   character  of   physician 
with  that  of  the  sacred  office;  and  on  the  appearance  ot 
any  suspicious  eruptions  on  the  skin,  the  person  bavins* 
these  was  brought  before  the  priest — not,  however,  to  re- 
ceive medical  treatment,  though  It  Is  not  improbable  thai 
some  purifying  remedies  might  be  prescribed,  but  to  be 
examined  with  a   view    to   those  sanitary  precautions- 
which  It  belonged  to  legislation  to  adopt.    3-6.  the  priest 
shall  look  on  the  plague  In  the  akin  of  the  flesh,  Ac. — 
The  leprosy,  as  covering  the  person  with  a  white  scaly 
scurf,  has  always  been  accounted  an  offensive  blemish 
rather  than  a  serious  malady  in  the  East,  nnless  when  it 
assumed  its  less  common  and  malignant  forms.    When  a 
Hebrew    priest,   after   a   careful    Inspection,    discovered 
under  the  cutaneous  blemish  the  distinctive  signs  of  con- 
tagious leprosy,  the  person  was  Immediately  pronounced 
unclean,  and  Is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  out  of  the 
camp  to  a  lazaretto  provided  for  that  purpose.    If  the 
symptoms  appeared  to  be  doubtful,  he  ordered  the  person 
to  be  kept  in  domestic  confinement  for  seven  days,  when 
he  was  subjected  to  a  second  examination  ;  and  If  during 
the  previous  week  the  eruption  had  subsided  or  appeared 
to  be  harmless,  he  was  Instantly  discharged.    But  If  the 
eruption  continued  unabated  and  still    loubtful,  he  was 
put  under  surveillance  another  week ;  at  f  he  end  of  which 
the  character  of  the  disorder  never  faMed  to  manifest 
Itself,  and  he  was  either  doomed  to  perpetual  exclusion 
from  society,  or  allowed  to  go  at  large.    A  person  who  had 
thus  been  detained  on  suspicion,  when  at  length  set  at 
liberty,  was  obliged  to  "  \v:ish  his  clothes,"  as  having  been 
tainted  by  ceremonial  pollution;   and   the    purification 
through  which  he  was  required  to  go  was,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  symbolical  of  that  inward  purity 
It  was  Instituted  to  promote.    7,8.  Hut  if  the  scab  spread 
much  abroad  in  the  akin — Those  doubt lul  cases,  when 
they  assumed  a  malignant  character,  appeared  In  one  of 
two  forms,  apparently  according  to  the  particular  consti- 
tution of  the  skin  or  of  the  habit  generally.    The  one  was 
"somewhat  dark" — i.  e.,  the  obscure  or  dusky  leprosy,  Id 
which  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair,  which  In  Egypt  and 
Palestine  is  black,  Is  not  changed,  as  Is  repeatedly  said  In 
the  sacred  code,  nor  Is  there  any  depression  in  the  dusky 
spot,  while  the  patches.  Instead  of  keeping  stationary  tc 
their  first  size,  are  perpetually  enlarging  their  boundary. 
The  patient  labouring  under  this  form  was  pronounced 
unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest  or  physician,  and  hereby 
sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his  family  and  friends— 
a  decisive  proof  of  Its  being  contagions.    9-37.  If  the 
rising  be  white — This  bright  white  leprosy  is  the  most 
malignant  and  Inveterate  of  all  the  varieties  the  disease 
exhibits,  and  it  was  marked  by  the  following  distinctive 
signs: — A  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale,  upon  an  ele- 
vated base,  the  elevation  depressed  in  the  middle,  bat 
without  a  change  of  colour ;  the  black  hair  en  the  patches 
participating  In  the  whiteness,  and    the  scaly  patches 
themselves  perpetually  enlarging  their  boundary.    Sev- 
eral  of  these   characters,    taken   separately,    belong   to 
other  blemishes  of  the  skin  as  well ;  so  that  none  of  them 
was  to  be  taken  alone,  and  It  was  only  when  the  whole  oi 
them  concurred  that  the  Jewish  priest,  in  his  capacity  oi 
physician,  was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  malignant  lep- 
rosy.   If  It  spread  over  the  entire  frame  without  producing 
any  ulceration.  It  lost  Its  contagious  power  by  degrees;  or 
In  other  words,  ran  through  its  course  and  exhausted 
Itself.    In  that  case,  there  being  no  longer  any  fear  o? 
further  evil,  either  to  the  individual  himself  or  to  tin 
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so  hum  unity,  tt.e  patleut  was  declared  clean  by  the  priest, 
wfal'.e  the  dry  scales  were  yet  upon  him,  and  restored  to 
society.    lf,  on  the  contrary,  the  patches  ulcerated,  and 
quick  or  fungous  flesh  sprung  np  In  them,  the  purulent 
matter  of  which,  lf  brought  Into  contact  with  the  skin  of 
other  persons,  would  be  taken  Into  the  constitution  by 
means  of  absorbent  vessels,  the  priest  was  at  once  to  pro- 
nounoe  It  an  inveterate  leprosy;  a  temporary  confinement 
was  declared  to  be  totally  unnecessary,  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  unclean  for  life.    [Dr.  Good.]    Other  skin  affec- 
tions, which  had  a  tendency  to  terml  nate  In  leprosy,  though 
they  were  not  decided  symptoms  when  alone,  were  (v.  18- 
28)  "a  boll,"  and  (v.  24-28)  "a  hot  burning"— i.  e.,  a  fiery 
Inflammation  or  carbuncle,  and  (»;.  2H-37)  "a  dry  scall," 
when   the  leprosy  was  distinguished   by  belug  In  sight 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  the  hair  became  thin  and  yel- 
low.     88,  39.    If  a   man  .  .  .  or  a   woman   hive  In  the 
■felm  of  tbelr  flesh  bright  spot*—  This  modification  of 
the  leprosy  Is  distinguished  by  a  dull  white  colour,  and  It 
la  entirely  a  cutaneous  disorder,  never  Injurlug  the  con- 
stitution.   It  la  described   as  not  penetrating  below  the 
skin  of  the  flesh,  and  as  not  rendering  necessary  an  ex- 
eloslon  from  society.    It  is  evident,  then,  this  common 
form  of  leprosy  Is  not  contagious,  otherwise  Moses  would 
have  prescribed  as  strict  a  quarantine  In  this  as  in  the 
other  cases.   And  hereby  we  see  thegrvat  superiority  of  the 
Mosaio  law,  which  so  accurately  distinguished  the  charac- 
ters of  the  leprosy,  and  preserved  to  society  the  services 
of  those  who  were  laboring  under  the  uucontaglous  forms 
of  the  disease,  over  the  customs  and  regulations  of  Eastern 
countries  in  the  present  day,  where  all  lepers  are  Indis- 
criminately proscribed,  and  are  avoided  as  unfit  for  free 
Intercourse  with   the'-    fellow-m  in.    40,   41.  bald   .   .  . 
forehead  bald— The  falling  off  of   the  hair  Is  another 
symptom  which  creates  a  suspicion  of  leprosy,  when  the 
baldness  commences  In  the  back  part  of  the  head.     But  It 
was  not  of  Itself  a  decisive  sign  unless  when  taken  In  con- 
nection with  other  tokens;   a  "sore  of  a  reddish   white 
oolour  ;"  and  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  other  Orientals  were 
accustomed  lo  distinguish  between  the  forehead  baldness, 
Which  might  be  natural,  and  that  baldness  which  might 
be  the  consequence  of  disease.    45.  the  leper  In  whom 
Che  plague  Is,  hU  clothe* shall  be  rent,  Ac— The  person 
who  was  declared  affected  with  the  leprosy  forthwith  ex- 
hibited all  the  tokens  of  suffering  from  a  heavy  calamity. 
Rending  garments  and  uncovering  the  head  were  com- 
non  signs  of  mourning.    As  to  "the  putting  a  covering 
upon  the  upper  Up,"  that  means  either  wearing  a  mous- 
tache, as  the  Hebrews  used  to  shave  the  upper  Up  [Cal- 
mbv],  or  simply  keeping  a  hand  over  it.    All  these  exter- 
nal marks  of  grief  were  Intended  to  proclaim.  In  addition 
to  his  own  exclamation  "unclean  !"   that  the  person  was 
a   lepor,  whose  oompany  every  one  must  shun.    46.  he 
■hall  dwell  alone  i   without  the  camp— In  a  lazaretto 
by  L'mself,  or  associated  with  other  lepers  (2  Kings  7.  3,8). 
*T-3fc.  Ths  garment  .  .  .  that  the  .  .  .  leprosy  Is  In— It 
Is  well  known   that  infectious  diseases — such  as  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  the  plague — are  latently  Imbibed  and  car- 
ried by  the  clothes.    But  the  language  of  this  passage 
clearly  Indicates  a  disease  to  which  clothes  themselves 
were  subject,  and  which  was  followed  by  effects  on  them 
analogous  to  those  which  malignant  leprosy  produces  on 
the  human  body— for  similar  regulations  were  made  for 
the  rigid  inspection  of  suspected  garments  by  a  priest  as 
far  the  examination  of  a  leprous  person.    It  has  long  been 
conjectured,  and  recently  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  lens, 
•hat  the  leprous  condition  of  swine  Is  produced  by  myriads 
of  minute  Insects  engendered  in  their  skin;  and  regarding 
all  leprosy  as  of  the  same  nature,  It  Is  thought  that  this 
affords  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  injunction  in  the  Mosaic 
law  to  destroy  the  clothes  in  which  the  disease,  after  care- 
ful observation,  seemed   to  manifest  itself.    Clothes  are 
sometimes  seeu  contaminated  by  this  disease  In  the  West 
Indies  and  the  southern  parts  of  America    [Whitlaw's 
OxU  of  Health),  and  It  may  be  presumed  that  as  the  He- 
brews were  living  in  the  desert,  where  they  had  not  the 
oonvenlence  of  frequent  changes  and  washing,  the  clothes 
•Saoy  wore,  and  the  skin  mats  on  wMch  they  lay.would  *>e 
SS 


apt  to  breed  Infections  vermin,  whlcn,  being  settled  in  tr* 
stuff,  would  Imperceptibly  gnaw  It,  and  leave  stains  sim- 
ilar to  those  described  by  Moses.    It  Is  well  known  that 
the  wool  of  sheep  dying  of  disease,  lf  It  had  not  bee» 
shorn  from  the  animal  while  living,  and  olno  skins  If  not 
thoroughly  prepared  by  scouring,  are  liable  to  the  effects 
described  In  this  passage.    The  stains  are  described  as  of  . 
a  greenish  or  reddish  eolcur,  according,  perhaps,  to  tb*  ; 
colour  or  natme  of  the   ingredient!?  csed   la  preparing  ,t 
them;   for  acids  convert  blue  vegetable  colours  Into  red 
and  alkalies  change  then  Into  green.    [Brown.]    It  ap-  J 
pears,  then,  that  the  leprosy,  though  aometimes  Inflicted  » 
as  a  miraculous  Judgment  (Numbers  12.  10;  2  Kings  5.  27\ 
was  a  natural  disease,  which  Is  known  in  Eastern  conn-  I 
tries  still;   while  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Hebrew  leg- 
islator for  distinguishing  the  true  character  and  varieties] 
of  the  disease,  and  which  are  far  superior  to  the  method) 
of  treatment  now  followed  in  those  regions,  show  the  Di- 
vine wisdom   by   which   he  was  guided.    Doubtless   the] 
origin  of  the  disease  Is  owing  to  some  latent  causes  In  na-i 
ture;   and  perhaps  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with! 
the  archaeology  of  Egypt,  and  the  natural  history  of  th«I 
adjacent  countries,  may  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  lep-J 
rosy  results  from  noxious  Insect*  or  a  putrid  fermenta-J 
tlon.    But  whatever  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  disease,  the! 
laws  enacted  by  Divine  authority  regarding  It,  while  t.heyj 
pointed  in  the  first  Instance  to  sanitary  ends,  were    at] 
the  same  time  Intended,  by  stimulating  to  caiefulnessj 
against  ceremonial  defilement,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  rellg-1 
lous  fear  and  Inward  purity. 

CHAPTER     XIV. 

Ver.  1-57.    The  Rites  and  Sacrifices  in  Cleansing 
of  the  Leper.    a.   law  of  the  leper  In  the  day  of  his, 

cleansing— Though  quite  convalescent,  a  leper  was  no^ 
allowed  to  return  to  society  Immediately  and  at  his  owa 
will.  The  malignant  character  of  his  disease  rendered 
the  greatest  precautions  necessary  to  his  re-admlsslon 
amongst  the  people.  One  of  the  priests  most  skilled  it 
the  diagnostics  of  disease  [Grottus],  being  deputed  to  at 
tend  such  outcasts,  the  restored  leper  compeered  before 
this  official,  and  when  after  examination  a  certificate  of) 
health  was  given,  the  ceremonies  here  described  wen 
forthwith  observed  outside  the  camp.  4.  two  birds — lit^ 
sparrows.  The  Septuagint,  however,  renders  the  expres- 
sion "little  birds;"  and  it  Is  evident  that  It  is  to  be  taken 
In  this  generic  sense  from  their  being  specified  as  "  clean  ' 
— a  condition  which  would  have  been  altogether  superflu- 
ous to  mention  in  reference  to  sparrows.  In  all  the  otter 
lngs  prescribed  In  the  law,  Moses  ordered  only  eommoi 
and  accessible  birds;  and  hence  we  may  presume  that  h« 
points  here  to  such  birds  as  sparrows  or  pigeons,  as  in  tin 
desert  it  might  have  been  very  difficult  to  procure  wik} 
birds  alive,  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop — Th« 
cedar  here  meant  was  certainly  not  the  famous  tree  ol 
Lebanon,  and  it  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  th« 
Juniper,  as  several  varieties  of  that  shrub  are  founr 
growing  abundantly  In  the  clefts  and  crevices  of  th< 
Slnaltlc  mountains.  A  stick  of  this  shrub  was  boun< 
to  a  bunch  of  hyssop  by  a  scarlet  ribbon,  and  th< 
living  bird  was  to  be  so  attached  to  it,  that  when  the; 
dipped  the  branches  in  the  water,  the  tall  of  the  blrc 
might  also  be  moistened,  but  not  the  head  nor  th< 
wings,  that  it  might  not  be  impeded  in  its  flight  whet 
let  loose.  5.  the  priest  shall  command  that  one  ol 
the  birds  be  killed  .  .  .  over  running  water— As  tin 
blood  of  a  single  bird  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
immerse  the  body  of  another  bird,  It  was  mingled  witt 
spring  water  to  increase  the  quantity  necessary  fo 
the  appointed  sprinklings,  which  were  to  be  repeate* 
$even  timet,  denoting  a  complete  purification.  (See 
Kings  6.10;  Psalm  51.  2;  Matthew  8.4;  Luke  5.14).  Tb, 
living  bird  being  then  set  free,  in  token  of  the  leper's  r» 
lease  from  quarantine,  the  priest  pronounced  him  clean 
and  this  official  declaration  was  made  with  all  solemnity 
In  order  both  that  the  mind  of  the  leper  might  bo  ri«nj 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  Ui» 
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ithur*  might  be  satisfied  they  might  sa'ely  told  inter- 
onrse  with  him.  Several  other  purifications  had  to  be 
;one  through  during  a  series  of  seven  days,  and  the  whole 
jTOces*  nad  to  be  repeated  on  the  seventh,  ere  be  was  al- 
onred  to  re-enter  the  camp.  The  circumstance  of  a  priest 
>elng  employed  seems  to  Imply  that  Instruction  suitable 
o  the  newly-recovered  leper  would  be  given,  and  that  the 
ynibolical  ceremonies  used  In  the  process  of  cleansing 
©prosy  would  be  explained.  How  far  they  were  then  uu- 
,'erstood  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  can  trace  some  lnstruc- 
Ive  analogies  between  the  leprosy  and  the  disease  of 
In,  and  between  the  rites  observed  In  the  process  of 
Jeanslng  leprosy  and  the  provision*  of  the  gospel.  The 
hlef  of  these  analogies  are,  that  as  It  was  only  when  a 
eper  exhibited  a  certain  change  of  state  that  orders  were 
liven  by  the  priest  for  a  sacrifice,  so  a  sinner  must  be  in 
ne  exercise  of  faith  and  penitence  ere  the  benefits  of  the 
;ospel  remedy  can  be  enjoyed  by  him.  The  slain  bird  and 
he  bird  let  loose  are  snpposed  to  typify,  the  one  the  death 
md  the  other  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  while  the  sprink- 
ings  on  him  that  had  been  leprous  typified  the  require- 
nents  which  led  a  believer  to  cleanse  himself  from  all 
llthlness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  to  perfect  his  holi- 
tess  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  10-aO.  on  the  eighth  day 
le  shall  take  two  he-lambs  without  blemish,  and  one 
iwe-lnmb  of  the  flrst  year  without  blemish— The  pur- 
flcatlon  of  the  leper  was  not  completed  till  at  the  end  of 
.even  days,  after  the  ceremonial  of  the  birds,  and  during 
rhich,  though  permitted  to  come  into  the  camp,  he  had 
o  tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent,  from  which  he  came  dally 

0  appear  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  with  the  offerings 
■©quired.  He  was  presented  before  the  Lord  by  the  priest 
hat  made  him  clean.  And  hence  It  has  always  been 
■eckoned  amongst  pious  people  the  first  duty  of  a  patient 
lewly  restored  from  a  long  and  dangerous  sickness  to 
•epalr  to  the  church  to  offer  his  thanksgiving,  where  his 
>ody  and  soul,  in  order  to  be  an  acceptable,  offering,  must 
te  presented  by  onr  great  Priest,  whose  blood  alone  makes 
my  clean.  The  offering  was  to  consist  of  three  lambs, 
hree  tenth-deals,  or  decimal  parts,  of  an  ep^ah  of  fine 
lour  (two  pints  —  rV),  and  one  log  (half  pint)  of  oil  (ch.  2. 1). 
tn*>  of  the  lambs  was  for  a  trespass  offering,  which  was 
swessary  from  the  inherent  sin  of  his  nature,  or  from  his 
itettlement  of  the  camp  by  his  leprosy  previous  to  his 
Dxpnlslon ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  blood  of  the 
trespass  offering  was  applied  exactly  in  the  same  partlo- 
ilar  mnnner  to  the  extremities  of  the  restored  leper,  as 
hat  of  the  ram  in  the  consecration  of  the  priests.  The 
»rt8  sprinkled  with  this  blood  were  then  anointed  with 
>il— a  ceremony  which  Is  supposed  to  have  borne  this 
iplrltual  Import;  that  while  the  blood  was  a  token  of  for- 
jlveness,  the  oil  was  an  emblem  of  healing — as  the  blood 
tf  Christ  justifies,  the  Influence  of  the  Spirit  sanctifies. 
)f  the  other  two  lambs  the  one  was  to  be  a  sin  offering, 
in  J  the  other  a  burnt  offering,  which  had  also  the  eha- 
•aotei  c:  a  thank  offering  for  God's  mercy  in  his  restora- 
.lon.  And  this  was  considered  to  make  atone  me  nv  "for 
llm ;"  i.  «.,  It  removed  that  ceremonial  pollution  which 
iad  excluded  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  religious  ordi- 
nances. Just  as  th«  atonement  of  Christ  restores  all  who 
ire  cleansed  througn  faith  In  his  sacrifice  to  the  privileges 
if  the  children  of  God.  31-32.  if  he  be  poor,  and  cannot 
;get  so  much  t  then  he  shall  take  one  lamb— a  kind  and 
sonsiderate  provision  for  an  extension  of  the  privilege  to 
epers  of  the  poorer  class.  The  blood  of  their  smaller  offer- 
ng  was  to  be  applied  in  the  same  process  of  purification, 
Hid  they  were  as  publicly  and  completely  cleansed  as 
those  who  brought  a  costlier  offering  (Acts  10.  84).  34-4-8. 
eprosy  in  a  house — This  law  was  prospective,  not  being 
©  come  Into  operation  till  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
n  Canaan.  Tne  words,  "  I  put  the  leprosy,"  has  led  many 
»  think  that  this  plague  was  a  judicial  Infliction  from 
leaven  for  the  sins  of  the  owner;  while  others  do 
»ot  regard  it  In  this  light,  It  being  common  in  Scripture 

1  o  represent  God  as  doing  that  which  he  only  permits  in 
31s  providence  to  be  done.  Assuming  It  to  have  been  a 
uttoral  disease,  a  new  difficulty  arises  as  to  whether  we 
mw  to  consider  that  the  house  had  become  Infected  by  the 


contagion  ol  leprous  occupiers    or  that  the  leprosy  ww 
the  house  Itself.    It  Is  evident  tnat  the  latter  was  tne  trw 
state  of  the  case,  from  the  furniture  being  removed  out  of 
it  on  the  first  suspicion  of  disease  on  the  walls.    Soto* 
have  supposed  that  the  name  of  leprosy  was  analogically 
applied   to  It  by  the  Hebrews,  as  we  speak  of  cancer  in 
trees,  when  they  erhiblt  corrosive  effects  similar  to  what 
the  disease  so  named  produces  on  the  human  body ;  while 
others  have  pronounced  it  a  mural  efflorescence,  or  specif* 
of  mildew  on  the  wall,  apt  to  be  produced  In  very  dan.p 
situations,  and  which  was  followed  by  effects  so  Injurious 
to  health,  as  well  as  to  the  stability  of  a  house,  particu- 
larly in  warm  countries,  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  a 
legislator.    Moses  enjoined  the  priests  to  follow  the  same 
course  and  during  the  same  period  of  time  for  ascertain- 
ing the  true  character  of  this  disease  as  in  human  leprosy; 
In   case  of  being  found  leprous,  to  remove   the  infected 
parts,  or  tf  afterwards  there  appeared  a  risk  of  the  con- 
tagion spreading,  to  destroy  the  house  altogether,  and  re- 
move the  materials  to  a  distance.    The  stones  were  prob- 
ably rough,  unhewn  stones,  built  up  without  cement  in 
the  manner  now  frequently  used  in  fences,  and  plastered 
over,  or  else  laid  in  mortar.    The  oldest  examples  of  arch- 
itecture are  of  this  character.    The  very  same  thing  has 
to  be  done  still  with  houses  Infected  with  mnral  salt.    The 
stones  covered  with  the  nitrous  incrustation  must  be  re- 
moved, and  if  the  Infected  wall  Is  suffered  toremaln.lt 
must  be  plastered  all  over  anew.    48-57.  tho  priest  shall 
pronounce    the   house  cl«-nn,    because    the   plague    M 
healed — The  precautions  here  described  show  that  there 
Is  great  danger  in  warm  countries  from  the  house  leprosy 
which  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  smallness  nn( 
rude  architecture  of  the  houses  in  the  early  ages  of  t>"« 
Israelitisb  history.     As  a  house  could  not  cor'.raet  any 
impurity  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  •'atonement"  which  the 
priest  was  to  make  for  it  must  either  have  a  reference  U 
the  sins  of  its  occupiers,  or  to  the  ceremonial  process  ap 
pointed  for  It*  "purification,  the  very  same  as  that  ob 
served   for  a  leprcus  person.     This  solemn  declaration 
that  it  was  "clean,"  as  well  as  the  offering  made  on  the 
occasion,  was  admirably  calculated  to  make  known  the 
fact,  to  remove  apprehension  from  the  public  mind,  as 
well  as  relieve  the  owner  from  the  aching  suspicion  of 
dwelling  in  an  Infected  house. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-18.  TJNCLKA1TWK8S  of  Mkn.  S8.  When  nny  nun 
hath  a  running  issue— This  chapter  describes  other 
forms  of  uncleanness,  the  nature  of  which  is  sufficiently  in- 
telligible In  the  text  without  any  explanatory  comment. 
Being  the  effects  of  licentiousness,  they  properly  come 
within  the  notice  of  the  legislator,  and  the  very  stringent 
rules  here  prescribed  both  for  the  separation  of  the  person 
diseased  and  for  avoiding  contamination  from  anything 
connected  with  him,  were  well  calculated  not  only  to  pre- 
vent contagion,  but  to  discourage  the  excesses  of  lioen 
tious  indulgence.  9.  'what  saddle  ...  he  rldeth  upon 
that  hath  the  Issue  shall  he  unclean — (See  on  Genesis  Si. 
84).  lit.  the  vessel  of  earth  that  he  toucheth  which 
hath  the  issue  shall  be  broken — It  is  thought  the  pot- 
tery of  the  Israelites,  like  the  earthenware  Jars  in  which 
the  Egyptians  kept  their  water,  was  unglazed,  and  con- 
sequently porous,  and  that  it  was  its  porousness  which, 
rendering  It  extremely  liable  to  imbibe,  small  particles  of 
Impure  matter,  was  the  reason  of  the  vessel  touched  by 
an  unclean  person  being  ordered  to  be  broken.  13, 14. 
then  he  shall  number  to  himself  seven  days  for  hifl 
cleansing — Like  a  leprous  person  he  underwent  a  week  » 
probation,  whether  he  was  completely  healed,  and  then 
with  the  sacrifices  prescribed  the  priest  made  an  atone- 
ment for  him,  i.  «.,  offered  the  oblations  necessary  tor  th* 
removal  of  his  ceremonial  defilement,  as  well  as  the  typ- 
ical pardon  of  his  sins. 

19-33.  Uncleanness  of  Womkn.  19.  if  a  wonuua  hstv* 
an  issue — Though  this,  like  the  leprosy,  might  be  a  natu- 
ral affection,  it  was  anciently  considered  contagions,  and 
entailed  a  ceremonial  defilement  which  typified  a 
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imparity.  This  ceremonial  defllenieut  had  lobe  removed 
by  an  appointed  method  of  ceremonial  expiation,  and  the 
aeglect  of  It  subjected  any  one  to  the  guilt  of  defiling  the 
baoernacle,  and  to  death  as  the  penalty  of  profane  temer- 
ity. 31-33  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of 
Israel  from  their  nncleannesa — The  111  vine  wisdom  was 
manifested  in  inspirlnu  the  Israelites  with  a  profound 
reverence  for  holy  things;  and  nothing  was  more  suited 
to  this  purpose  than  to  debar  from  the  tabernacle  all 
who  were  polluted  by  any  kind  of  uncleanness,  ceremo- 
nial as  well  as  natural,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  The 
better  to  mark  out  that  people  as  his  family,  his  servants 
and  priests,  dwelling  in  the  camp  as  in  a  holy  place,  con- 
secrated, by  His  presence  and  His  tabernacle,  He  required 
of  them  complete  purity,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  come 
before  Him  when  defiled,  even  by  Involuntary  or  secret 
Impurities,  as  a  want  of  respect  due  to  His  majesty.  And 
when  we  bear  In  mind  that  God  was  training  up  a  people 
to  live  In  His  presence  in  some  measure  as  priests  de- 
voted to  His  service,  we  shall  not  consider  these  rules  for 
the  maintenance  of  personal  purity  either  too  stringent 
or  too  minute  (1  Thessalonlans  4.  4). 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  1-84.  How  mK  High  Priest  must  Ejjtkr  into 
THE  HOLY  Plack.  1.  after  the  death  of  the  two  sons 
•f  Aaron,  when  they  offered  before  the  Lord,  and 
died— It  Is  thought  by  some  that  this  chapter  has  been 
transposed  out  of  Its  right  place  in  the  sacred  record, 
which  was  immediately  after  the  nnrratlve  of  the  deaths 
of  Nftdah  and  Abihu.  That  appalling  catastrophe  must 
have  filled  Aaron  with  painful  apprehensions,  lest  the 
guilt  of  tnese  two  sons  might  be  entailed  on  his  house,  or 
that  other  members  of  his  family  might  share  the  same 
fate  bj  some  Irregularities  or  defects  In  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  functions.  And,  therefore,  this  law  ^v;t-t  es- 
tablished, by  the  dne  observance  of  whose  requirements 
the  Aaronlc  order  would  be  securely  maintained  and 
accepted  In  the  priesthood,  a.  .Speak  unto  Aaron  thy 
brother,  that  he  come  not  at  all  timed  Into  the  holy 
place  within  the  veil,  etc. — Common  priests  went  every 
day  to  burn  Incense  on  the  golden  altar  into  the  part  of 
the  sanctuary  without  the  veil.  But  none  except  the  high 
prl«w'  vas  allowed  to  enter  within  the  veil,  and  that  only 
once  a  year  with  the  greatest  care  and  solemnity.  This 
arrangement  was  evidently  designed  to  inspire  a  rever- 
ence for  the  most  holy  place,  and  the  precaution  was 
necessary,  at  a  time  when  the  presence  of  God  was  Indi- 
cated by  sensible  symbols,  the  impression  of  which  might 
have  been  diminished  or  lost  by  daily  and  familiar  obser- 
vation. I  will  appear  in  the  cloud — t.  c,  the  smoke  of 
license  which  the  high  priest  burnt  on  his  yearly  en- 
trance into  the  most  holy  place:  and  this  was  the  cloud 
whlcn  at  that  time  covered  the  mercy-seat.  3,  4.  Thus 
shall  Aaron  come  into  the  holy  place — As  the  duties 
of  t  he  great  day  of  atonement  led  to  the  neatest  and  most 
solemn  approach  to  God,  the  directions  as  to  the  proper 
oourse  to  be  followed  were  minute  and  special,  with 
*  young  bullock  ,  .  .  and  a  ram — These  victims  he 
brought  alive,  but  they  were  not  offered  in  sacrifice  till 
he  had  gone  through  the  ceremonies  described  between 
this  and  the  eleventh  verse.  He  was  not  to  attire  himself 
on  that  occasion  In  the  splendid  robes  that  were  proper 
to  his  sacred  office,  but  In  a  plain  dress  of  linen,  like  the 
common  Levites,  for,  as  he  was  then  to  make  atonement 
tor  his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  people,  he  was 
to  appear  In  the  humble  character  of  a  suppliant.  That 
plain  dress  was  more  in  harmony  with  a  season  of  humil- 
iation, as  well  as  lighter  and  more  convenient  for  the 
duties  which  on  that  occasion  he  had  singly  to  perform, 
than  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  pontificate.  It  showed 
Chat  when  all  appeared  as  sinners,  the  highest  and  lowest 
were  then  on  a  level,  and  that  there  Is  no  distinction  of 
parsons  with  God.  5-10.  •hall  take  of  the  congrega- 
tion .  .  .  two  kids  of  the  goats  .  .  .  and  one  ram — The 
ajMnnces  were  to  be  offered  by  the  high  prleM.  respec- 
Bvwly  ror  himself  and  the  other  priests,  aa  welt  as  for  t.ne 


people.  T'  a  bullock  (v. 9) and  the  gouts  w«>ro  for  .-,'n  oSSr1 
lngs,  and  the  rams  for  burnt,  offerings.  Tho  gcato,  tbooa 
used  in  different  ways,  com;  tit  a  tod  orly  one  oflertni1 
They  were  both  presented  before  the  Lord,  and  tin-  rii 
posal  of  them  determined  by  lot,  whlcn  Jewish  write? 
have  thus  described  :  The  priest,  placing  one  of  tl 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,  took  h 
station  by  the  altar,  and  cast  luto  an  urn  two  pj 
gold  exactly  similar.  Inscribed,  the  one  with  the  wn 
"for  the  Tx>rd,"  and  the  other  for  "Azazel"  (the  sea] 
goat).  After  having  well  shaken  them  together,  he  | 
both  his  hands  into  the  box  and  took  up  a  lot  lneacl 
that  in  his  right  hand  he  pnt  on  the  head  of  the  goj 
which  stood  on  his  right,  and  that  In  his  left,  he  dropt  o 
the  other.  In  this  manner  the  fate  of  each  was  decld 
11-14.  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offei 
ing  which  is  for  himself,  Ac— The  first  part  of  the  se 
vice  was  designed  to  solemnize  his  own  mind,  as  well  i 
the  minds  of  the  people,  by  offering  the  sacrifices  for  t  he 
sins.  The  sin  offerings  being  slain  had  the  sins  of  tt 
offerer  Judicially  transferred  to  them  by  the  imputation 
of  his  hands  on  their  head  (ch.  4.),  and  thus  the  young  bu 
lock,  which  was  to  make  atonement  for  himself  and  tl 
other  priests  (called  his  house,  Psalm  185.19)  was  kille 
by  the  hands  of  the  high  priest.  While  the  blood  of  tt 
victim  was  being  received  into  a  vessel,  taking  a  cens« 
of  live  coals  In  his  right  hand,  and  a  platter  of  sweel  h 
cense  In  his  left,  he,  amid  the  solemn  attention  and  tt 
anxious  prayers  of  the  assembled  multitude,  crossed  tt 
porch  and  the  holy  place,  opened  the  outer  veil  which  1« 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  then  the  inner  veil,  and.  standlr 
before  the  ark,  deposited  the  censer  of  coals  on  the  "oo 
emptied  the  plate  of  incense  Into  his  hand,  poured  it  o 
the  burning  coals,  and  the  apartment  was  filled 
fragrant  smoke,  Intended,  according  to  Jewish  writer 
to  prevent  any  presumptuous  gazer  prying  too  curious! 
into  the  form  of  the  mercy-6eat,  which  was  the  Lord 
throne.  The  high  priest  having  done  this,  perfnm< 
sanctuary,  returned  to  thedoor,  took  the  blood  of  the  s 
bullock,  and  carrying  it  Into  the  holy  of  holies,  sprink 
it  with  his  finger  once  upon  the  mercy-seat  "eastwai 
— i.e.,  on  the  side  next  to  himself ;  and  seven  time* 
fore  the  meroy-seat," — i.  e.,on  the  front  of  the  ark.  l^eai 
ing  the  coals  and  the  incense  burning,  he  went  out 
second  time,  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  burnt  offer 
goat  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  sin  offering  for  tl 
people;  and  carrying  it*  blood  into  the  holy  of  holla 
made  similar  sprinklings  as  he  had  done  before  ' 

blood  of  the  bullock.  While  the  high  priest  was  thus  ei 
gaged  in  the  most  holy  place,  none  of  the  ordinary  priest 
were  allowed  to  remain  within  the  precincts  of  the  tahe: 
nacle.  The  sanctuary  or  holy  place,  and  the  altar  o 
burnt  offering  were  in  like  manner  sprinkled  seven  timi 
with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat.  The  obJeJ 
of  this  solemn  ceremonial  was  to  Impress  the  minds! 
the  Israelites  with  the  conviction  that  the  whole  tahel 
nacle  was  stained  by  the  sins  of  a  guilty  people,  that  b 
their  sins  they  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  Dlvln) 
presence  and  worship,  and  that  an  atonement  had  tot 
made  as  the  condition  of  God's  remaining  w1tu  then 
The  sins  and  shortcomings  of  the  past  year  having  po 
luted  the  sacred  edifice,  the  expiation  required  to  be  ar 
nually  renewed.  The  exclusion  of  the  priest*  indicaa 
their  uuworthiness,  and  the  Impurities  of  their  -  rvH 
The  mingled  blood  of  the  two  victims  being  sptinklJ 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar  indicated  that  the  pritsi.t  an' 
the  people  equally  needed  an  atonement  for  their  slrj 
But  the  sanctuary  being  thus  ceremonially  purified,  an1 
the  people  of  Israel  reconciled  by  the  blood  of  the  c</.is# 
crated  victim,  the  Lord  continued  to  dwell  in  the  mldi 
of  them,  and  honour  them  with  his  gracious  preaenfl 
aO-a'4.  he  shall  bring  the  live  goat— Having  alreal 
been  presented  before  the  Lord  (v.  10),  it  was  now  brong 
forward  to  the  high  priest,  who,  placing  his  hands  upo 
its  head,  and  "having  confessed  ever  It  all  the  ;a 
iqulties  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgrl 
slons  In  all  their  sins,"  transferred  them  by  this  act  to  lb 
goat  as  their  substitute..    It  was  then  dallYered  lato  tta 
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an  :1s  or  a  person,  who  was  appointed  to  lead  him  away 
sto  a  distant,  solitary,  and  doaert  plrvoe,  where  In  early 
roes  he  wns  let  to,  to  escape  for  his  Hie,  hut  in  the  time 
C  Christ,  was  carried  to  a  high  rook  twelve  miles  from 
eruoalem,  and  there,  being  thurst  over  the  precipice,  he 
[as  killed.  Commentators  have  differed  widely  in  their 
pinions  about  the  character  and  purpose  of  this  part  of 
;>e  ceremonial ;  some  considering  the  word  Azazel,  with 
1%.  LXX,  and  our  translators,  to  mean,  "  the  scapegoat ; " 
there,  "a  lofty,  precipitous  rock"  [Bochart];  others,  "a 
Ung  separated  to  God  "  [Ewald.Tholtjck];  whi.'eothers 
It  drclcxates  Satan  [GKiE.MUsi,  HenqstenbeuoJ. 
1.1s  last  view  Is  grounded  on  the  idea  of  both  goats  form- 
Ig  oie  and  the  same  sacrifloe  of  atonement,  and  it  Is 
tpj  . .  red  by  Zechaiiah  8.,  which  presents  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  this  passage.  Whether  there  was  in  this 
eculiar  oeremony  any  reference  to  an  Egyptian  super- 
ition  about  Typhon,  the  spirit  of  evil,  Inhabiting  the 
lldernesa,  and  the  design  was  to  ridicule  It  by  sending  a 
irsed  animal  Into  his  gloomy  dominions,  it  Is  impossible 
i  say.  The  subject  Is  involved  In  much  obscurity.  But 
i  any  view  there  seems  to  be  a  typical  reference  to  Christ 
bo  bore  away  our  sins.  JJ3-28.  Aaron  sliall  come  into 
le  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall  put  oft* 
it  linen  garments-  -On  the  dismissal  of  the  scape-goat, 
ie  high  priest  prepared  for  the  Important  parts  of  the 
rvice  which  still  remained;  and  for  the  performance  of 
iese  he  laid  aside  his  plain  linen  clothes,  and  having 
tthed  himself  In  water,  he  assumed  his  pontifical  dress. 
ius  gorgeously  attired,  he  went  to  present  the  burnt 
fen  rigs  which  were  prescribed  for  himself  and  the  peo- 
e,  consisting  of  the  two  rams  whloh  hart  been  brought 
Ith  the  sin  offerings,  but  reserved  till  now.  The  fat  was 
dered  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  the  rest  of  the  carcasses 
bo  cut  down  and  given  to  some  priestly  attendants  to 
irn  without  the  camp,  In  conformity  with  the  general 
W  for  the  sin  offerings  (ch.  4.  8-12;  8. 14-17).  The  persons 
aployed  In  burning  them,  as  well  as  the  conductor  of  the 
kpe-goat,  were  obliged  to  wash  their  clothes  and  bathe 
»tr  flesh  In  water  before  they  were  allowed  to  return 
to  the  camp.  89-34.  tills  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
itto  you,  that  In  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth 

y  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls — This  day 
Annual  expiation  for  all  the  sins.  Irreverences  and  irn- 
kritles  of  all  classes  In  Israel  during  the  previous  year, 
as  U)  be  observed  as  a  solemn  fast.  In  which  "  they  were 

afflict  their  souls ;"  It  was  reckoned  a  sabbath— kept 
a  season  of  *•  holy  convocation,"  or  assembling  for  re- 
rtous  purposes,  and  the  persons  who  performed  any 
bour  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  It  took  place 
i  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  corresponding  to 
ur  third  of  October,  and  this  chapter,  together  with  ch. 
f  27-82,  as  containing  special  allusion  to  the  observances 
the  day,  were  publicly  read.  The  rehearsal  of  these  pas- 
jges  appointing  the  solemn  ceremonial  was  very  appro- 
tote,  and  the  details  of  the  successive  parts  of  it — above 
1  the  spectacle  of  the  public  departure  of  the  scape-goat 
ider  the  care  of  its  leader,  must  have  produced  salutary 
ipresslons  Doth  of  sin  and  of  duty  that  would  not  be 
on  effaced 
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y»T.  1-16.  Bloob  of  Bkasts  must  UK  Offered  at  the 
lBERKACUC  DOOR.  3.  What  man  .  .  .  klileth  an  ox— 
»e  Israelites,  like  other  people  living  In  the  desert, 
mid  not  make  much  use  of  animal  food,  and  when  they 
d  kill  a  lamb  or  a  kid  for  food,  it  would  almost  always 
,  as  in  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the  angels,  an  occa- 
>n  of  a  feast,  to  be  eaten  In  company.  This  was  what 
«  ioae  with  the  peace  offerings,  and  accordingly  it  is 
p*  enacted,  that  the  same  coarse  shall  be  followed  In 
bOgbterlng  the  animals  as  In  the  case  of  those  offerings, 
K  that  they  should  be  killed  publicly,  and  after  being 
(voted  to  God,  partaken  of  by  the  offerers.  This  law,  it 
obvious,  could  only  be  observable  In  the  wilderness, 
(Ale  the  pocple  were  encamped  within  an  accessible 
Ifeanoe  from  the  tabernacle.    The  reason  of  It  is  to  b* 


found  In  the  strong  addlctedness  of  the  Israelites  to  'dol« 
atry  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt;  and  as  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  any  by  killing  an  animal  t* 
sacrifice  privately  to  a  favourite  object  of  worship,  a  strlet 
prohibition  was  made  against  their  slaughtering  at  home. 
(See  on  Deuteronomy  12. 13.)  5.  to  the  end  that  the  chil- 
dren ot  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices  which  they 
otter  in  the  open  field— "They"  is  supposed  by  some 
commentators  to  refer  to  the  Egyptians,  so  that  the  verse 
will  stand  thus:  "the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their 
sacrifices  which  they  (the  Egyptians)  offer  in  the  open 
field."  Th9  law  Is  thought  to  have  been  directed  against 
numbers  whose  Egyptian  habits  led  them  to  imitate  this 
idolatrous  practice.  7.  they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  devils — lit.,  "goats."  The  prohibition 
evidently  alludes  to  the  worship  of  the  hirel-footed 
kind,  such  as  Pan,  Faunas,  and  Saturn,  whose  recog- 
nized symbol  was  a  goat.  This  was  a  form  of  Idolatry 
enthusiastically  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  particularly 
in  the  noroe  or  province  of  Mendt*.  Pan  was  supr 
especially  to  preside  over  mountainous  and  desert  re- 
gions, and  It  was  while  they  were  in  the  wilderness  the 
Israelites  seem  to  have  been  powerfully  Influenced  by  a 
feeling  to  propitiate  this  idol.  Moreover,  the  ceremonies 
observed  In  this  Idolatrous  worship  were  extremely  licen- 
tious and  obscene,  and  the  gross  impurity  of  the  rites  gives 
great  point  and  significance  to  the  expression  of  Moses, 
"they  have  gouea-whoring."  8,  9.  Whatsoever  man  .  .  . 
oflereth  .  .  .  and  brlngeth  It  not  unto  She  door  of  the 
tabernacle— Before  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  men 
flipped  wherever  they  pleased  or  pitched  their  tents. 
But  after  that  event  the  rites  of  religion  could  be  accepta- 
bly performed  only  at  the  appointed  place  of  worship. 
This  restriction  with  respect  to  place  was  necessary  as  a 
preventive  of  idolatry;  for  it  prohibited  the  Israelites, 
when  at  a  distance,  from  repairing  to  the  altars  of  the 
heathen,  which  were  commonly  In  groves  or  fields.  10.  1 
will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  euteth 
blood,  and  will  cut  htin  off  from  among  his  people— 
The  faoo  of  God  Is  often  ased  In  Scripture  to  denote  HLs 
anger  (Psalm  34. 16;  Kevelatlon  6.16;  Ezeklel  38. 18),  and 
the  manner  In  which  God's  face  would  be  set  against  such 
an  offender,  was,  that  if  the  crime  were  public  and  known, 
he  was  condemned  to  death ;  it  It  were  secret,  vengeance 
would  overtake  him.  (See  on  Genesis  9. 4.)  But  the  prac- 
tice against  which  the  law  is  here  pointed  was  an  Idola- 
trous rite.  The  Zablans,  or  worshippers  of  the  heavenlj 
host,  were  accustomed,  in  sacrificing  animals,  to  pour  on* 
the  blood,  and  eat  a  part  of  the  flesh  at  the  place  where  U  e 
blood  was  poured  oat,  and  sometimes  the  blood  Itself,  be- 
lieving that  by  means  of  it,  friendship,  brotherhood,  and 
familiarity  were  contracted  between  the  worshippers  and 
the  deities.  They,  moreover,  supposed  that  the  blood  watt 
very  beneficial  in  obtaining  for  them  a  vision  of  the  de- 
mon during  their  sleep,  and  a  revelation  of  future  events. 
The  prohibition  against  eating  blood,  viewed  in  the  ll^ht 
of  this  historic  commentary,  and  unconnected  with  the 
peculiar  terms  In  which  it  Is  expressed,  seems  to  have 
been  levelled  against  Idolatrous  practices,  as  is  still  far- 
ther evident  from  Ezeklel  83.  25, 26;  1  Corinthians  10.  20,  2L 
11.  the  life  of  the  flesh  Is  In  the  blood)  and  I  have 
given  It  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  a»  atouement 
for  your  souls — God,  as  the  sovereign  author  and  propri- 
etor of  nature,  reserved  the  blood  to  himself,  and  allowed 
men  only  one  use  of  it — in  the  way  of  sacrifices.  13,  14. 
whatsoever  man  .  .  .  hunteth — It  was  customary  with 
heathen  sportsmen,  when  they  killed  any  game  or  veni- 
son, to  pour  out  the  blood  as  a  libation  to  the  god  of  the 
chase.  The  Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  were  enjolneu. 
Instead  of  leaving  It  exposed,  to  cover  it  with  dust,  and, 
by  this  means,  were  effectually  debarred  fiom  all  the  so* 
perstltlous  uses  to  which  the  heathen  applied  It.  IS,  itf. 
every  soul  that  eateth  that  which  dleth  at  Itself  (Ex- 
odus 22.  81;  ch.  11.80;  Acts  16.  20),  be  unci  ran  tuatli  th* 
even— i.  e.,  from  the  moment  of  his  discovering  his  faatt, 
until  the  evening.  This  law,  however,  was  binding  oaly 
on  an  Israelite.    (See  Deuteronomy  M  ?V 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Vfir  l-M.  Unlawful Makriagkh.  3-4.  lamtheLoM 
r<»ar  Ood  -  This  renewed  mention  of  the  Divine  sove- 
reignly over  the  Israelites  was  Intended  to  bear  particu- 
larly on  some  laws  that  were  widely  different  from  the 
social  customs  that  obtained  both  in  Egypt  and  Canaan  ; 
lor  the  enormities  which  the  laws  enumerated  in  this 
chapter  were  Intended  to  put  down,  were  freely  practised 
or  publicly  sanctioned  in  both  of  those  countries;  aud, 
indeed,  the  extermination  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  is 
described  as  owing  to  the  abominations  with  which  they 
had  polluted  the  land.  5.  Ye  Khali  therefore  keep  my 
•tat  u  tee  and  my  judgments)  which  if  a  man  do,  he 
■hall  live  In  them— A  special  blessing  was  promised  to 
the  Israelites  on  condition  of  their  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine law ;  aud  this  promise  was  remarkably  verified  at 
particular  eras  of  their  history,  when  pare  and  undefiled 
religion  prevailed  among  them,  in  the  public  prosperity 
and  domestic  happiness  enjoyed  by  them  as  a  people. 
Obedience  to  the  Divine  law  always,  Indeed, ensures  tem- 
poral advantages;  and  this,  doubtless,  was  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  words,  "which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live 
in  them."  But  that  they  had  a  higher  reference  to  spirit- 
ual life  Is  evident  from  the  application  made  of  them  by 
our  Lord  (Luke  10.  28)  and  the  apostle  (Romans  10.  2).  6. 
None  of  yon  shall  approach  to  any  that  Is  near  of  kin 
— Very  great  laxity  prevailed  amongst  the  Egyptians  in 
their  sentiments  and  practice  about  the  conjugal  relation, 
as  they  not  only  openly  sanctioned  marriages  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  even  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Such  incestuous  alliances  Moses  wisely  prohibited, 
and  his  laws  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  marriage 
regulations  of  this  and  other  Christian  nations  are  chiefly 
founded.  This  verse  contains  a  general  summary  of  all 
the  particular  prohibitions;  and  the  forbidden  intercourse 
is  pointed  out  by  the  phrase,  "to  approach  to."  In  the 
specified  prohibitions  that  follow,  and  all  of  which  are 
Included  in  this  general  summary,  the  prohloited  famil- 
iarity is  I  ndicated  by  the  phrases,  to  "  uncover  the  naked- 
ness," to  "take,"  and  to  "lie  with."  The  phrase  in  this 
8th  verse,  therefore,  has  the  same  identical  meaning  with 
each  of  the  other  three,  and  the  marriages  in  reference  to 
which  it  is  used  are  those  of  consanguinity  or  too  close 
affinity,  amounting  to  Incestuous  connections.  18.  Nei- 
ther shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  stster,  to  vex  her. 
The  original  is  rendered  in  the  margin,  "neither  shalt 
thou  take  one  wife  to  another  to  vex  her,"  and  two  differ- 
ent and  opposite  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  this 
passage.  The  marginal  construction  involves  an  express 
prohibition  of  polygamy;  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  having  more  wives  than  one  Is 
Urectly  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  It  was  prohibited  by 
the  original  law  of  marriage,  and  no  evidence  of  its  law- 
fulness under  the  Levitlcal  code  can  be  discovered,  al- 
though Moses— from  "  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  "—tol- 
erated it  to  the  people  of  a  rude  and  early  age.  The  second 
Interpretation  forms  the  ground  upon  which  the  "vexed 
question"  has  been  raised  In  oar  times  respecting  the  law- 
fulness of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  What- 
ever arguments  may  be  used  to  prove  the  unlawfulness 
or  inexpediency  of  such  a  matrimonial  relation,  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  cannot,  on  a  sound  basis  of  crltl- 
clsm,  be  enlisted  in  the  service;  for  thecrimes  with  which 
It  is  here  associated  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  points 
not  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  Rister,  bat  with  a 
sister  in  the  wife's  lifetime— a  practice  common  amongst 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  others,  31.  thou 
•halt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Molech,  Ac— Molech,  or  Moloch,  which  signifies  "  king," 
was  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites.  His  statue  was  of  brass, 
and  rested  on  a  pedestal  or  throne  of  the  same  metal.  His 
head,  resembling  that  of  a  calf,  was  adorned  with  a  crown, 
and  his  ai  ms  were  extended  in  the  attitude  of  embracing 
these  who  approached  him.  His  devotees  dedicated  their 
tklldren  tohiru;  aud  when  this  was  to  bedone,  they  Seated 
the  ctatae  to  »■  high  pitch  of  intensity  by  afire  wlthU,  and 


then  the  Infants  were  either  shaken  over  the  flames,  o 
passed  through  the  Ignited  arms,  by  way  of  lustration  t 
ensure  the  favour  of  the  pretended  deity.    The  fire-woi 
shippers  asserted  that  all  children  who  did  not  rncli  r* 
this  purifying    process  would  die  in  Infancy;    and   th 
influence  of  this  Zablan  superstition  was  still  so  exten 
sively  prevulent  in  the  days  of  Moses,  that  the  1)1  via 
lawgiver  Judged  It  necessary  to  prohibit  It  by  an  exp: .t 
Statute,     neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  th 
God— by  giving  It  to  false  or  pretended  divinities;  oi 
perhaps,  from  this  precept  standing  In  close  connectlo 
with  the  worship  of  Molech,  the  meaning  rather  Is,  D 
not,  by  devoting  your  children  to  him,  give  forefgnei 
occasion  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  your  God  as  a  cru< 
and   sanguinary  deity,  who   demands   the   sacrifice   c 
human  victims,  and  who  encourages  cruelty  In  his  v< 
tarles.     34.  DeAle    not    yourselves    in    any  of    the* 
things — In  the  preceding  verses  seventeen  express  case 
of  incest   are   enumerated;    comprehending   eleven    o 
affinity,  and  six  of  consanguinity,  together  with  som 
criminal    enormities   of  an  aggravated    and    nnnaturt 
character.    In  such  prohibitions  It  was  necessary  lor  th 
Instruction  of  a  people  low  In  the  scale  of  moral  percef 
tlon,  that  the  enumeration  should  be  very  specific  as  we 
as  minute;  and  then,  on  completing  it,  the  Divine  ian 
giver  announces  bis  own  views  of  these  crimes,  wlthoc 
any  exception  or  modification.  In  the  remarkable  term 
employed  In  this  verse.    In  all  these  the  nations  ai 
defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  yon,  Ac— Ancient  hl» 
tory  gives  many  appalling  proofs  that  the  enormous  vice 
described  in  this  chapter  were  very  prevalent,  nay,  wei 
regularly  practised  from  religions  motives  In  the  temple 
of  Egypt  and  the  groves  of  Canaan;  and  it  was  the* 
gigantic  social  disorders  that  occasioned  the  expulsloi 
of  which  the  Israelites  were.  In  the  hands  of  a  rlghteoo 
and  retributive  Providence,  the  appointed  Instrument 
(Genesis  15. 16).    The  strongly  figurative  language  of  "  th 
land   Itself  vomiting  out  her  Inhabitants,"  shows   in 
hopeless  depth  of  their  moral  corruption.    35.  Then 
fore  1  do  visit  the  Iniquity  thereof  upon  It  i  and  th 
land  Itself  vomlfeth  out  Its  Inhabitants — The  Cauaax 
ltes,  as  enormous  and  Incorrigible  sinners,  were  to  r 
exterminated;  and  this  extermination  was  manifestly 
Judicial  punishment  inflicted  by  a  ruler  whose  laws  ha 
been  grossly  and  perseveringly  outraged.    Bat  before 
law  can  be  disobeyed,  it  must  have  been  previously  I 
existence;  and  hence  a  law,  prohibiting  all  the  horrt 
crimes  enumerated  above — a  law  obligatory  npon  the  Ca 
naanites  as  well  as  other  nations — was  already  know 
and  In  force  before  the  Levitlcal  law  of  Incest  was  pr< 
mulgaterl.    Some   general    law,  then,  prohibiting    the* 
crimes  must  have  been  published  to  mankind  at  a  ver 
early  period  Of  the  world's  history;  and  that  law  mui 
either  have  been  the  moral  law,  originally  written  on  th 
human  heart,  or  a  law  on  the  institution  of  marriage  n 
vealed  to  Adam,  and  known  to  the  Oanaanltes  ami  otnei 
by  tradition  or  otherwise.    30.  the  souls  that  commi 
them  shall  he  cut  oft— This  strong  denunciatory'   '»i 
guage  is  applied  to  all  the  crimes  specified  In  the  chaptt 
without  distinction:   to  Incest  as  truly  as  to  bestial  It; 
and  to  the  eleven  cases  of  affinity  as  fully  as  to  the  si 
of  consanguinity.    Death  is  the  punishment  sternly  di 
nounced  against  all  of  them.    No  language  could  be  mot 
explicit  or  universal ;  none  could  more  strongly  indtea; 
Intense  loathing  and  abhorrence.    30.  Therefore  sha 
ye  keep  mine  ordinance,  that  ye  commit  not  any  «»» 
of  these  abominable  customs — In  giving  the  Israel lti 
these  particular  Institutions,  God  was  only  re-dellvenr 
the  law  imprinted  on  the  natural  heart  of  man  ;  for  t  he* 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  incestuous  Alllanc 
and  unnatural  crimes  prohibited  in  this  chapter  we; 
forbidden  to  all  men  by  a  law  expressed  or  undervtoo 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  at  least  from  the  ei 
of  the  Hood  ;  since  God  threatens  to  condemn  and  pur  :*. 
In  a  manner  so  sternly  severe,  these  atrocities  1e   U 
practice  of  the  Canaanites  and  their  neighbours,    wl 
were  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

V%     '-IT     A  Repetition  of  Bundky  Laws.    a.  Speak 
ant     1 11  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel — 

it*  f  of  the  laws  enumerated  In  this  chapter  had  been 
1  previously  announced.  As  they  were,  however,  of  a 
'  general  application,  not  suited  to  particular  classes,  but 
1  to  the  nation  at  large,  so  Moses  seems,  according  to  Divine 
1  instructions,  to  have  rehearsed  them,  perhaps  on  differ- 
ent occasions  and  to  successive  divisions  of  the  people, 
till  "all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel"  were 
taught  to  Kiiow  them.  The  will  of  God  In  the  Old  as  well 
as  the  New  Testament  Church  was  not  locked  up  in  the 
repertories  of  an  unknown  tongue,  but  communicated 
plainly  and  openly  to  the  people.  Ye  shall  be  holy  s 
for  I  .  . .  am  holy— Separated  from  the  world,  the  people 
of  God  required  to  be  holy,  for  His  character,  His  laws, 
and  service  were  holy.  (See  1  Peter  1. 15.)  3.  Ye  shall 
fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and  keep 
my  sabbaths— The  duty  of  obedience  to  parents  Is  placed 
In  connection  with  the  proper  observance  of  the  sabbaths, 
as  both  of  them  lying  at  the  foundation  of  practical  re- 
ligion. 5-8.  if  ye  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings 
auto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer  it  at  your  own  will — 
Those  which  Included  thank  offerings,  or  offerings  made 
tor  vows,  were  always  free-will  offerings.  Except  the 
portions  which,  being  waved  and  heaved,  became  the 
property  of  the  priests  (see  ch.  3.),  the  rest  of  the  victim 
was  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friend,  under  the  follow- 
ing regulations,  however,  that,  If  thank  offerings,  they 
were  to  be  eaten  on  the  day  of  their  presentation ;  and  If 
%  free-will  offering,  although  it  might  be  eaten  on  the 
second  day,  yet  If  any  remains  of  it  were  left  till  the  third 
day,  It  was  to  be  burnt,  or  deep  criminality  was  Incurred 
by  the  person  who  then  ventured  to  partake  of  It.  The 
reason  of  this  str*  ct  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  to 
prevent  any  mysterious  virtue  being  superstltlously  at- 
tached to  meat  offered  on  the  altar.  9,  10.  When  ye 
reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shall  not  wholly 
Map  the  corners  of  the  field— The  right  of  the  poor  In 
Israel  to  giean  after  reapers,  as  well  as  to  the  unreaped 
.Torners  of  the  field,  was  secured  by  a  positive  statute, 
and  this.  In  addition  to  other  enactments  connected  with 
the  ceremonial  law,  formed  a  beneficial  provision  for  their 
"rapport.  At  the  same  time,  proprietors  were  not  obliged 
to  admit  them  into  the  field  until  the  grain  had  been 
carried  off  the  field ;  and  they  seem  also  to  have  been  left 
at  liberty  to  choose  the  poor  whom  they  deemed  the  most 
deserving  or  needful  (Ruth  2.  2,  8).  This  was  the  earliest 
poor-law  that  we  read  of  in  ihe  code  of  any  people;  and 
It  combined  in  admirable  union  the  obligation  of  a  public 
duty  with  the  exercise  of  private  and  voluntary  benevo- 
lence at  a  time  when  the  hearts  of  the  rich  would  be 
strongly  Inclined  to  liberality.  11-16.  Ye  shall  not  steal 
.—A  variety  of  social  duties  are  inculcated  in  this  passage, 
chiefly  In  reference  to  common  and  little-thought-of  vices 
to  which  mankind  are  exceedingly  prone;  such  as  com- 
mitting petty  frauds,  or  not  scrupling  to  violate  truth  In 
transactions  of  business;  ridiculing  bodily  Infirmities, 
or  circulating  stories  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  bad  habits,  a  spirit  of  humanity  aud 
brotherly  kindness  Is  strongly  enforced.  17.  thou  shalt 
In  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour— Instead  of  cher- 
ishing latent  feelings  of  malice,  or  meditating  purposes 
of  revenge  against  a  person  who  has  committed  an  insult 
or  injury  against  them,  G<xl's  people  were  taught  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  offender,  and  endeavour,  by  calm 
and  kindly  reason,  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  fault. 
not  suffer  sin  upon  htm— lit.,  that  ye  may  not  partici- 
pate in  his  sin.  18.  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself— The  word  "neighbour"  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  fellow-creatnre.  The  Israelites  In  a  later  age  re- 
stricted its  meaning  as  applicable  only  to  their  own 
xjuntryaaen.  This  narrow  interpretation  was  refuted  by 
aur  Lord  In  a  beautiful  parable  |  Luke  10.  SO).  19.  Thou 
shall  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind— 
This  proulbltion  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  a 
practice  wb'ch    seemed  to  infringe  upon  the   wnony 


which  God  has  established  in  the  animal  Kingdom 
thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed — Thii 
also  was  directed  against  an  idolatrous  practice,  viz.,  that 
of  the  ancient  Zabians,  or  fire- worshippers,  who  sow«d 
different  seeds,  accompanying  the  act  with  magical  rite* 
and  Invocations;  and  commentators  have  generally 
thought  the  design  of  this  and  the  preceding  law  was  tc 
put  an  end  to  the  unnatural  lusts  and  foolish  supersti- 
tions which  were  prevalent  amongst  the  heathen.  Bui 
the  reason  of  the  prohibition  was  probably  deeper :  for 
those  who  have  studied  the  diseases  of  land  and  vege- 
tables tell  us,  that  the  practice  of  mingling  seeds  Is  inju- 
rious both  to  flowers  and  to  grains.  "If  the  various 
genera  of  the  natural  order  Gram  mete,  which  includes  the 
grains  and  the  grasses,  should  be  sown  In  the  same  field, 
and  flower  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  pollen  of  the  two 
flowers  mix,  a  spurious  seed  will  be  the  consequence, 
called  by  the  farmers  chess,  and  Is  always  Inferior,  and 
unlike  either  of  the  two  grains  that  produced  It,  In  size, 
flavour,  and  nutritious  principles.  Independently  of  con* 
tributlng  to  disease  the  soil,  they  never  fail  to  produce 
the  same  In  animals  and  men  that  feed  on  them."  [Whit- 
law.]  neither  shall  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen 
come  upon  thee— although  this  precept,  like  the  other 
two  with  which  it  is  associated,  was  in  all  probability  de- 
signed to  root  out  some  superstition,  it  seems  to  have  had 
a  farther  meaning.  The  law,  it  is  to  be  observed,  did  not 
prohibit  the  Israelites  wearing  many  different  kinds  of 
cloths  together,  but  only  the  two  specified ;  and  the  ob- 
servations and  researches  of  modern  science  have  proved 
that  "wool,  when  combined  with  linen,  increases  Its 
power  of  passing  off  the  electricity  from  the  body  ;  in  hot 
climates,  It  brings  on  malignant  fevers,  and  exhausts  the 
strength,  and  when  passing  off  from  the  body,  it  meets 
with  the  heated  air,  inflames  and  excoriates  like  a 
blister."  [Whitlaw.]  (See  Ezekiel  44.  17, 18.)  23-25.  ye 
shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as  uncircumclsed  t  three 
years  .  .  .  it  shall  not  be  eaten  of— "The  wisdom  of  this 
law  Is  very  striking.  Every  gardener  will  teach  us  not  to 
let  fruit  trees  bear  in  their  earliest  years,  but  to  pluck  off 
the  blossoms:  and  for  this  reason,  that  ttiey  will  thus 
thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundantly  afterwards. 
The  very  expression,  'to  regard  them  as  uncircumclsed,' 
suggests  the  propriety  of  pinching  them  off;  I  do  not  say 
cutting  them  off,  because  It  is  generally  the  hand,  and  not 
a  knife,  that  is  employed  in  this  operation."  [Michakijs.] 
26.  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the  blood — (See  on 
ch.  17.  10.)  neither  .  .  .  use  enchantment,  nor  observe 
times— The  former  refers  to  divination  by  serpents — one 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  enchantment,  and  the  other 
means  the  observation,  lit.,  of  clouds,  as  a  study  of  the 
appearance  and  motion  of  clouds  was  a  common  way  of 
foretelling  good  or  bad  fortune.  Such  absurd  but  deep- 
rooted  superstitions  often  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of 
serious  and  important  transactions,  but  they  were  for- 
bidden especially  as  implying  a  want  of  faith  In  the  be- 
ing, or  of  reliance  on  the  providence  of  God.  27.  Ye  shall 
not  round  the  corners  of  your  heads,  Ac. — It  seems 
probable,  that  this  fashion  had  been  learned  by  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  their 
dark  locks  cropped  short  or  shaved  with  great  nicety,  so 
that  what  remained  on  the  crown  appeared  In  the  form 
of  a  circle  surrounding  the  head,  whilst  the  beard  was 
dressed  into  a  square  form.  This  kind  of  coiffure  had  a 
highly  idolatrous  meaning;  and  it  was  adopted,  with 
some  slight  variations,  by  almost  all  idolaters  in  ancient 
times.  (Jeremiah  9.  25,  26 ;  25,  23,  where  "  In  the  utmost 
corners"  means  having  the  corners  of  their  hair  cut.) 
Frequently  a  lock  or  tuft  of  hair  was  left  on  the  binder 
part  of  the  head,  the  rest  being  cut  round  in  the  form  of 
a  ring,  as  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Hindoos  do  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  neither  shalt  thou  mar,  Ac— The  Egyptians 
used  to  cut  or  shave  off  their  whiskers,  as  may  be  seen  In 
the  coffin*  of  mummies,  and  the  representations  of  divin- 
ities on  the  monuments.  But  the  Hebrews,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  the  neighbouring  callous,  or  perhaps 
to  put  a  stop  to  some  existing  superstition,  were  forbid- 
den to  imitate  this  practice.    It  may  appear  surprising 
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that  Moses  should  condescend  in  such  mlnutlie  as  tliat  of 
regDixiing  the  fashion  <>f  Hit*  hair  and  the  beard— matters 
wttAeii  do  not  usually  occupy  the  attention  of  a  legislator 
— «m»H  which  appear  widely  remote  from  the  province 
clta  »r  of  government  or  of  a  religion.  A  strong  presump- 
tion, therefore,  arises  that  he  had  It  In  view  by  these  reg- 
alatlons  to  combat  some  superstitions  practices  of  the 
Egyptians.  88.  Ye  nlia.il  uot  make  any  cutting*  In 
yonr  flesh  for  the  dead — The  practice  of  making  deep 
gashes  on  the  face  and  arms  and  legs,  in  time  of  bereave- 
ment, was  universal  among  the  heathen,  and  It  was 
deemed  a  becoming  mark  of  respect  for  the  dead,  as  well 
as  a  sort  of  propitiatory  offering  to  the  deities  who  pre- 
sided over  death  and  the  grave.  The  «t«ws  learned  this 
custom  In  Egypt,  and  though  weaned  fmn_  '♦.,  relapsed  in 
a  ia**)r  and  degenerate  age  Into  this  old  superstition. 
("Isaiah  16.  2;  Jeremiah  It).  H;  41.  5.)  nor  print  any  marks 
upon  yon — by  Utiooiny  —  imprinting  figures  of  flowers, 
leaves,  stars,  and  other  fanciful  devices  on  various  parts 
of  their  person — the  Impression  was  made  sometimes  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron,  sometimes  by  Ink  or  paint,  as  is 
done  by  the  Arab  females  of  the  present  day  and  the  dif- 
ferent casl.es  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  probable  that  a  strong 
propensity  to  adopt  such  marlu  in  honour  of  some  Idol 
save  occasion  to  the  prohibition  in  this  verse;  and  they 
were  wisely  forbidden,  for  they  were  signs  of  apostasy, 
and,  when  onoe  made,  were  Insuperable  obstacles  to  a 
return.  (Wee  allusions  1<>  the  practice,  Isaiah  44.6;  Rev- 
elation IS.  17;  14.  1.'  3D.  keep  my  tmbbatlut,  and  rever- 
ence my  sanctuary— This  precept  is  frequently  repeated 
aloug  with  the  prohibition  of  idolatrous  practices,  and 
nere  It  stands  closely  connected  with  the  superstitious 
forblddeu  In  the  previous  verses.  31.  Regard  not  them 
that  have  familiar  spirit* — The  Hebrew  word,  rendered 
"familiar  spirit,"  signifies  the  belly,  and  sometimes  a 
leathern  bottle,  from  its  similarity  to  the  belly.  It  was 
applied  in  the  sense  of  this  passage  to  ventriloquists,  who 
pretended  to  have  communication  with  the  invisible 
world ;  and  the  Hebrews  were  strictly  forbidden  to  con- 
sult them ;  as  the  vain  but  high  pretensions  of  those  im- 
postors were  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  sub- 
versive of  their  covenant  relations  with  him  as  his  people. 
neither  seek  after  wizards — fortune-tellers,  who  pre- 
tended, as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates,  to  prognosticate  by 
palmistry,  or  an  Inspection  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  the 
future  fate  of  those  who  applied  to  them.  33,  34.  if  a 
stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  yonr  land,  ye  shall  not 
▼em  lilm—  The  Israelites  were  to  hold  out  encouragement 
to  strangers  to  settle  among  them,  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God; 
and  with  this  view,  they  were  enjoined  to  treat  them  not 
as  aliens,  but  as  friends,  on  the  ground  that  they  them- 
selves, who  were  strangers  in  Egypt,  were  at  first  kindly 
Mid  hospitably  received  In  that  country.  37.  1  am  the 
Lord— This  solemn  admonition,  by  which  these  various 
precepts  are  repeatedly  sanctioned,  is  equivalent  to  "I, 
your  Creator — your  Deliverer  from  bondage,  and  your 
(Sovereign,  who  have  wisdom  to  establish  laws,  have 
power  also  to  punish  the  violation  of  them."  It  was  well 
titled  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  with  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  and  God's  claims  to  obedience. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  1-27.  Giving  Onk's  Skkd  to  Molbch.  a.  Who- 
merer  .  .  .  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech  (see  on 
ch.  18.  21),  the  people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with 

■tones,  <fec — Criminals  who  were  condemned  to  be  stoned 
were  led,  with  their  hands  bound,  without  the  gates  to  a 
small  eminence,  where  was  a  large  stone  placed  at  the 
bottom.  When  they  had  approached  within  ten  cubits 
of  the  spot,  they  were  exhorted  to  confess,  that,  by  faith 
and  repentance,  their  souls  might  be  saved.  When  led 
forward  to  within  four  oublta,  they  were  stripped  almost 
naked,  and  received  some  stupefying  draught,  during 
which  the  witnesses  prepared,  by  laying  aside  their  outer 
garments,  to  carry  into  execution  the  capital  sentence 
the  law    bound  them  to  do.    The  criminal,  being 


placed  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  w^-s  then  pushed' 
backwards,  so  that  he  fell  down  the  perpendicular  ^ulrit 
on  the  stone  lying  below:  if  not  killed  by  the  fall,  t.  e 
second  witness  dashed  a  large  stone  down  ujyjn  Ms 
breast,  and  then  the  "people  of  the  land,"  who  were  by- 
standers, rushed  forward,  and  with  stones  completed  the 
work  of  death.  (Matthew  21.  44  ;  Acts  7.  oS.)  4.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  ( 
man,  &c. — t.  e.,  connive  at  their  countrymen  practising 
the  horrid  rites  of  Molech.  Awful  was  it  that  any  He- 
brew parents  could  so  violate  their  national  covenant, 
and  no  wonder  that  God  denounced  the  severest  penaltle* 
against  them  and  their  families.  7-19.  Sanctify  yonr. 
selves  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy— The  minute  specific* 
tion  of  the  incestuous  and  unnatural  crimes  here  en  tuner 
ated  shows  tH,elr  sad  prevalence  amongst  the  ldolatrom 
nations  around,  and  the  extreme  proneness  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  follow  the  customs  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  that,  whenever  mention  is  made  that  tfc* 
offender  was  "to  be  put  to  death"  without  describing  the 
mode,  stoning  is  meant.  The  only  instance  of  au.ott.er 
form  of  capital  punishment  occurs  in  v.  14,  that  of  being 
burnt  with  fire;  and  yet  It  is  probable  that  eve/r  Lere 
death  was  first  inflicted  by  stoning,  and  the  body  of  the 
criminal  afterwards  consumed  by  Are.  (Joshua  7. 1A.)  80, 
They  shall  die  childless—  Either  by  the  Judgment  of  God 
they  shall  have  no  children,  or  their  spurious  offspring 
shall  be  denied  by  human  authority  the  ordinary  priv- 
ileges of  children  in  Israel.  S44.  I  .  .  .  have  separated 
you  from  other  people — Their  selection  from  the  rest 
of  the  nations  was  for  the  all-Important  end  of  preserving 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  the 
universal  apostasy;  and  as  the  distinction  of  meats  was 
one  great  means  of  completing  that  separation,  the  law 
about  making  a  difference  between  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  is  here  repeated  with  emphatic  solemnity. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-24.    Of  the  Priests' Mourning.    1.  There  shall 
none  be  denied  for  the  dead  among  Ills  people— The 

obvious  design  of  the  regulations  contained  in  this  chapter 
was  to  keep  inviolate  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  sacred 
office.  Contact  with  a  corpse,  or  even  contiguity  to  the 
place  where  it  lay,  entailing  ceremonial  defilement  (Num- 
bers 19.  14),  all  mourners  were  debarred  from  the  taber- 
nacle for  a  week;  and  as  the  exclusion  of  a  priest  during 
that  period  would  have  been  attended  with  great  inconve- 
nience, the  whole  order  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from  all 
approaches  to  the  dead,  except  at  the  funerals  of  relatives, 
to  whom  affection  or  necessity  might  call  them  to  perform 
the  last  offices.  Those  exceptional  cases,  which  are  speci- 
fied, were  strictly  confined  to  the  members  of  their  own 
family,  within  the  nearest  degrees  of  kindred.  4.  But  he 
shall  not  defile  himself—"  for  any  other,"  as  the  sense 
may  be  fully  expressed.  "The  priest,  In  discharging  his 
sacred  functions,  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  chief  man 
among  his  people,  and  by  these  defilements  might  be  said 
to  profane  himself."  [Bishop  Patrick.]  The  word  rend- 
ered "chief  man"  signifies  also  "a  husband;"  and  the 
sense  according  to  others  is,  "  But  he  being  a  husband, 
shall  not  defile  himself  by  the  obsequies  of  a  wife."  (Eze- 
klel  44.  25.)  5.  They  shall  not  make  baldness  npon 
their  heads  .  .  .  nor  .  .  ,  cuttings  in  their  flesh— The 
superstitious  marks  of  sorrow,  as  well  as  the  violent  ex- 
cesses in  which  the  heathen  Indulged  at  the  death  of  their 
friends,  were  forbidden  by  a  general  law  to  the  Hebrew 
people  (ch.  19.  28).  But  the  priests  were  to  be  laid  under  a 
special  injunction,  not  only  that  they  might  exhibit  ex- 
amples of  piety  in  the  moderation  of  their  grief,  but  also 
by  the  restraint  of  their  passions,  be  the  better  qualified 
to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to  others,  and 
show,  by  their  faith  in  a  blessed  resurrection,  the  reasons 
for  sorrowing  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  T-9.  They 
shall  not  take  a  wife  thai  is  a  -whore,  or  profane— Pri- 
vate Individuals  might  form  several  connections,  which 
were  forbidden  as  inexpedient  or  Improper  In  prlaat* 
The  respectability  of  their  office,  and  the  honrw  of  r» 
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Lgion.  required  un!*<-einiBlied  sanctity  in  their  families  as 
eel)  as  themselves,  and  departures  from  it  in  their  case 
rere  visited  with  severer  punishment  than  In  that  of 
thers.  10-13.  he  that  Is  the  high  priest  amonj;  his 
irethren  .  .  .  thull  not  uncover  hit  head,  nor  lend  hli 
lothen— The  Indulgence  in  tb*  excepted  cases  of  family 
ereaveinent,  mentioned  above,  which  whs  granted  to  the 
bmmon  priests,  was  denied  to  him  ;  for  his  absence  from 
he  sanctuary  for  the  removal  of  any  contracted  defile- 
ment could  not  have  been  dispensed  with,  neither  could 
e  have  acted  as  Intercessor  for  the  people,  unless  cereino- 
lally  clean.  Moreover,  the  high  dignity  of  his  office 
emanded  a.  corresponding  superiority  In  personal  holl- 
ass,  and  stringent  rules  were  prescribed  for  the  purpose 
f  upholding  the  suitable  dignity  of  his  station  and  family, 
he  same  rule*  are  extended  to  the  families  of  Christian 
dnlsters.  (1  Timothy  3.2;  Tltns  1.6.)  16-SS4.  Whoeo- 
per  he  be  .  .  .  that  hath  any  blemish,  let  him  not  ap- 
roaeh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God — As  visible  things 
xert  a  strong  Influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  any  phys- 
■al  Infirmity  or  malformation  of  body  in  the  ministers 
r  religion,  which  disturbs  the  associations  or  excites  ridl- 
lle,  tends  to  detract  from  the  weight  and  authority  of 
le  sacred  office.  Priests  labouring  un  der  any  personal  de- 
tot  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  In  the  public  service; 
ley  might  be  employed  In  some  inferior  duties  ubout  the 
inctuary,  but  could  not  perform  any  sacred  office.  In 
[l  these  regulations  !<>r  preserving  the  unsullied  purity  of 
»e  sacred  character  an.1  office,  there  was  a  typical  refer- 
aoB  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ.    (Hebrews  7.  26.) 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1-tf.    Thk  Priests    in    their    Uncleannkss.    2. 
peak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  that  they  sepnrate 
temsel vea  from  the  holy  things — "  To  separate' '  means, 
the  language  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  "to  abstain;"  and 
erefore    the    import   of   this    Injunction    is,    that   the 
-lasts  should  abstain  from  eating  that  part  of  the  sac- 
floes  which,  though  belonging  to  their  order,  was  to 
»  partaken  of  only  by  such  of  them  as  were  free  from 
ga»  impurities,    that  they  profane  not  my  holy  name 
i  those  things  which  they  hallow  unto  me,  itc. — i.  e., 
t  them  nat,  by  their  want  of  due  reverence,  give  occa- 
ya  to  profane  my  holy  name.    A  careless  or  Irreverent 
e  of  things  consecrated  to  God  tends  to  dishonour  the 
ime  and  bring  disrespect  on   the  worship  of  God.    3. 
Iiotoerer  he  be  .  .  .  that  goeth  unto  the  holy  things 
The  multitude  of  minute   restrictions   to  which   the 
tests,  from  accidental   defilement,  were  subjected,  by 
>eping  them  constantly  ou  their  guard,  lest  they  should 
unfit  for  the  sacred  service,  tended  to  preserve  In  fall 
erclse  the  feeling  of  awe  and  submission  to  the  author- 
t  of  God.    The  ideas  of  sin  and  duty  were  awakened  In 
elr  breasts  by  every  case  to  which  either  an  interdict 
ast  l'sjTjtioti  >n  was  applied.    But  why  enact  an  express 
ktute  fDr  priests  disqualified  by  the  leprosy  or  polluting 
ich  of  a  carcass,  when  a  general  law  was  already  In 
•oe  which  excluded  from  society  all  persons  in  that 
ndltlon  T    Because  priests  might  be  apt,  from  famlliar- 
to  trifle  with  religion,  and  In  committing  irregular- 
»  or  sins,  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  cloak  of  the 
jred  office.    This  law,  therefore,  was  passed,  specifying 
e  chief  forms  of  temporary  defilement  which  excluded 
>m  the  sanctuary,  that  priests  might  not  deem  them- 
▼ea  entitled  to  greater  license  than  the  rest  of  the 
ople;  and  that  so  far  from  being  In  any  degree  ex- 
ipted  from  the  sanutioas  of  the  law,  they  were  under 
»ter  obligations,  by  their  priestly  station,  to  observe  It 
Its  •trict  letter  and   Its  smallest   enactments.    4-6. 
*ah  his  flesh  with  -water — Any  Israelite  who  had  con- 
noted a  defilement  of  such  a  nature  as  debarred  him 
'in  the  enjoyment  of  his  wonted  privileges,  and  had 
an  legally  oleansed  from  the  disqualifying  Imparity, 
*  bound  to  indicate  nis  state  of  recovery  by  the  immer- 
<n  of  his  whole  person  in  water.    Although  all  oeremo- 
U  imparity  formed  a  ground  of  exclusion,  there  were 


degrees  of  Impurity  which  entailed  a  longer  or  short** 
period  of  excommunication,  and  for  the  removal  of  which 
different  rites  required  to  be  observed  according  to  the 
trivial  or  the  malignant  nature  of  the  case.  A  person 
who  came  Inadvertently  into  coLtact  with  an  niideau 
animal  was  rendered  unclean  for  a  specified  period  ;  and 
then,  at  the  expiry  of  that  term,  he  washed,  in  token  of 
his  recovered  purity.  But  a  leper  was  unclean  so  long  as 
he  remained  subject  to  that  disease,  and  on  his  convales- 
cence, he  also  washed,  not  to  cleanse  himself,  for  the 
water  was  ineffectual  for  that  purpose,  but  to  signify  that 
ha  was  clean.  Not  a  single  case  Is  recorded  of  a  leper 
being  restored  to  communion  by  the  use  of  water;  it 
served  only  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  such  a 
restoration  was  to  be  made.  The  book  of  Leviticus 
abounds  with  examples  which  show  that  in  all  the  cere- 
monlaj  washings,  as  uucleanness  meant  loss  of  privileges, 
so  baptism  with  water  indicated  a  restoration  to  those 
privileges.  There  was  no  exemption ;  for  as  the  unclean 
Israelite  was  exiled  from  the  congregation,  so  the  unclean 
priest  was  disqualified  from  executing  his  sacred  func- 
tions in  the  sanctuary;  and  in  the  case  of  both,  the  same 
observance  was  required— a  formal  Intimation  of  their 
being  re-admltted  to  forfeited  privileges  was  intimated  by 
the  appointed  rite  of  baptism.  If  any  one  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  perform  the  washing,  he  disobeyed  a  posilivt 
precept,  and  he  remained  in  his  uncleanness  ;  he  forbore 
to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  and  was  therefore  said 
to  be  "outofi"  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  8.  dieth 
of  Itself— The  feelings  of  nature  revolt  against  such  food. 
It  might  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  it  may  be  supposed,  like  the  people  of  all  civilized 
nations,  would  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  It  without 
any  positive  Interdict.  But  an  express  precept  was  ne- 
cessary to  show  them  that  whatever  died  naturally  or 
from  disease,  was  prohibited  to  them  by  the  operation 
of  that  law  which  forbade  them  the  use  of  any  meat  with 
Its  blood. 

10-16.  Who  of  the  Priests'  House  may  Eat  of  them. 
10.  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  the  holy  thing — The 
portion  of  the  sacrifices  assigned  for  the  sr.pport  of  the 
officiating  priests  was  restricted  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
his  own  family.  A  temporary  guest  or  a  hired  servant 
was  not  at  liberty  to  eat  of  them;  but  an  exception  was 
made  in  favor  of  a  bought  or  home-born  slave,  because 
such  was  a  stated  member  of  his  household.  On  the  same 
principle,  his  own  daughter,  who  married  a  husband  not 
a  priest,  could  not  eat  of  them ;  though,  if  a  widow  and 
childless,  she  was  reinstated  In  the  privileges  of  hei 
father's  house  as  before  her  marriage.  But  if  she  had 
become  a  mother,  as  her  children  had  no  right  to  the 
privileges  of  the  priesthood,  she  was  under  a  necessity 
of  finding  support  for  them  elsewhere  than  under  het 
father's  roof.  13.  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof 
—The  Interdict  recorded  (v.  10)  Is  repeated  to  show  Its 
stringency.  All  the  Hebrews,  even  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours of  the  priest,  the  members  of  his  family  excepted, 
were  considered  strangers  in  this  respect,  that  they  had 
no  right  to  eat  of  things  offered  at  the  altar.  14.  If  a 
man  eat  of  the  holy  tilings  unwittingly — A  common 
Israelite  might  unconsciously  partake  of  what  had  been 
offered  as  tithes,  first-fruits,  <fcc,  and  on  discovering  hU 
unintentional  error,  he  was  not  only  to  restore  as  much 
as  he  had  used,  but  be  fined  In  a  fifth  part  more  for  the 
priests  to  carry  into  the  sanctuary.  15,  16.  They  shall 
■tot  profane  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel 
—There  is  some  difficulty  felt  In  determining  to  whom 
"  they"  refers.  The  subject  of  the  preceding  context  being 
occupied  about  the  priests,  It  Is  supposed  by  some  that 
this  relates  to  them  also;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
whole  people  would  Incur  guilt  through  the  fault  of  the 
priests,  if  they  should  defile  the  sacred  offerings,  which 
they  would  have  done  had  they  presented  them  while 
under  any  defilement.  [Cajlvin.]  According  to  others, 
"the  children  of  Israel"  is  the  nominative  in  the  sen- 
tence; which  thus  signifies,  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
not  profane  or  defile  their  offerings,  by  teaching  them  as 
reserving  any  part  of  them,  lest  they  lnour  the  guilt 
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of  ttatlng  what  .    ilvinely  appointed  to  the  priests  alone. 
[Calmkt.] 

17-33.  ths  sacrifices  must  be  without  blemish.  19. 
Ve  shall  offer  at  your  own  will— rather,  to  your  being 
accepted,  a  male  without  blemish — This  law  (ch.  1.3) 
is  founded  on  a  sense  of  natural  propriety,  which  required 
the  greatest  care  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  animals 
foi  *acrl  flee.  The  reason  for  this  extreme  caution  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  sacrifices  are  either  an  expression  of  praise 
to  God  for  his  goodness,  or  else  they  are  the  designed 
means  of  conciliating  or  retaining  His  favour.  No  vic- 
tim that  was  not  perfect  in  its  kind  could  be  deemed  a 
-fitting  instrument  for  such  purposes.  If  we  assume  that 
the  significance  of  sacrifices  is  derived  entirely  from  their 
relation  to  Jehovah.  Sacrifices  may  be  likened  to  tflfls 
made  to  a  king  by  his  subjects,  and  hence  the  reason- 
ableness of  God's  strong  remonstrance  with  the  worldly- 
minded  Jews  (Malachl  1.8).  If  the  tabernacle,  and  sub- 
sequently the  temple,  were  considered  the  palace  of  the 
great  King,  then  the  sacrifices  would  answer  to  presents 
as  offered  to  a  monarch  on  various  occasions  by  his  sub- 
jects; and  in  this  light  they  would  be  the  appropriate 
expressions  of  their  feelings  towards  their  sovereign. 
When  a  subject  wished  to  do  honour  to  his  sovereign, 
to  acknowledge  allegiance,  to  appease  his  anger,  to  sup- 
plicate forgiveness,  or  to  Intercede  for  another,  he  brought 
a  present;  and  all  the  ideas  involved  in  sacrifices  corre- 
spond to  these  sentiments — those  of  gratitude,  of  worship, 
of  prayer,  of  confession  and  atonement.  [Bib.  Sac]  543. 
that  mayetl  thou  offer,  <fec. — The  passage  should  be  ren- 
dered thu«:  if  thou  offer  it  either  for  a  free-will  offering, 
or  for  a  vow,  it  shall  not  be  accepted.  This  sacrifice  being 
required  to  be  "without  blemish,"  symbolically  Implied 
that  the  people  of  God  were  to  dedicate  themselves  wholly 
with  sincere  purposes  of  heart,  and  its  being  required  to 
be  "perfect  to  be  accepted,"  led  them  typically  to  Him 
without  whom  no  sacrifice  could  be  offered  acceptable  to 
God.  37,  !4R.  It  shall  he  seven  days  under  the  dam— 
Animals  were  not  considered  perfect  nor  good  for  food 
till  the  eighth  day.  As  sacrifices  are  called  the  bread  or 
food  of  God  (v.  25),  to  offer  them  immediately  after  birth, 
When  they  were  unfit  to  be  eaten,  would  have  indicated 
a  contempt  of  religion;  and  besides,  this  prohibition,  as 
well  as  that  contained  in  the  following  verse,  inculcated  a 
lesson  of  humanity  or  tenderness  to  the  dam,  as  well  as 
secured  the  sacrifices  from  all  appearance  of  unfeeling 
eruelty. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Ver.  1-4.  Of  Sundry  Feasts.  2.  Speak  nnto  the 
ohlldrrn  of  Israel  concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord — 
Kl.,  "the  times  of  assembling,  or  solemnities"  (Isaiah  38. 
20);  and  this  is  a  preferable  rendering,  applicable  to  all 
■acred  seasons  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  even  the  day 
of  atonement,  which  was  observed  as  a  fast.  They  were 
appointed  by  tbe  direct  authority  of  God,  and  announced 
by  a  public  proclamation,  which  is  called  "the  Joyful 
sound"  (Psalm  89.15).  Those  "holy  convocations"  were 
evidences  of  IMvlne  wisdom,  and  eminently  subservient 
to  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  religious  knowledse 
and  piety.  3.  SI*  dayn  shall  work  be  done;  but  the 
seventh  day  Is  the  sabbath  of  re*t — (See  on  Exodus  20. 
8,9.)  The  Sabbath  has  the  precedence  given  to  it,  and  it 
was  to  be  "  a  holy  convocation,"  observed  by  families  "  in 
their  dwellings ;"  where  practicable,  by  the  people  re- 
pairing to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  at  later  periods,  by 
meeting  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  In  syna- 
gogues. 4.  these  eve  the  feasts  of  tbe  Lord,  which  ye 
■hall  proclaim  In  their  seasons — Their  observance  took 
place  in  the  parts  of  the  year  corresponding  to  our  March, 
May,  and  September.  Divine  wisdom  was  manifested  In 
fixing  them  at  those  periods;  in  winter,  when  the  days 
were  short  and  the  roads  broken  up,  a  long  Journey  was 
Impracticable;  while  In  summer  the  harvest  and  vintage 
gave  busy  employment  in  the  fields.  Besides,  another 
reason  for  the  choice  of  those  seasons  probably  was  to 
•oanteract  the  Influence  of  Egyptian  associations  and 
teblts.  And  God  appointed  more  sacred  festivals  for  the 
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Israelites  on  the  month  of  September  than  the  people)  at 
Egypt  had  in  honour  of  their  idols.  These  institution^ 
however,  were  for  the  most  part  prospective,  the  ob- 
servance being  not  binding  on  the  Israelites  during  theli 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  while  the  regular  cele- 
bration was  not  to  commence  till  their  settlement  la 
Canaan. 

5-8.  The  Passover,  the  Lord's  paasover— <See  Kxo» 
dug  12.2,  14,  18.)  The  institution  of  the  Passover  was  In- 
tended to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  circumstances' 
attending  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites,  while  It  had 
a  typical  reference  to  a  greater  redemption  to  be  effected 
for  God's  spiritual  people.  On  the  first  and  last  days  of 
this  feast,  tbe  people  were  forbidden  to  work ;  but  whila 
on  the  Sabbath  they  were  not  to  do  any  work,  on  feast 
days  they  were  permitted  to  dress  meat — and  hence  th* 
prohibition  is  restricted  to  "no  servile  work."  At  tha 
same  time,  those  two  days  were  devoted  to  "  holy  con- 
vocation"— special  seasons  of  social  devotion,  fn  addition 
to  the  ordinary  sacrifices  of  every  day,  there  were  to  be 
"offerings  by  fire"  on  the  altar  (see  on  Numbers  2K.  19X 
while  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  in  families  all 
the  seven  days  (see  1  Corinthians  5.  8). 

»-li.  The  Sheaf  of  First-fruits.  10.  ye  shall  bring 
•  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  your  harvest  unto  ih« 
priest— A  sheaf,  lit.,  an  omer,  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest.  The  barley  being  sooner  ripe  than  tut 
other  grains,  the  reaping  of  it  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  general  harvest  season.  The  offering  de- 
scribed In  this  passage  was  made  on  the  16th  of  the  first 
month,  and  the  day  following  the  first  Passover  Sabbath, 
which  was  on  the  15th  (corresponding  to  the  beginning 
of  our  April);  but  It  was  reaped  after  sunset  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  by  persons  deputed  to  go  with  sickles,  and 
obtain  samples  from  different  fields.  These  being  laid 
together  in  a  sheaf  or  loose  bundle,  were  brought  to  thi 
court  of  the  temple,  where  the  grain  was  winnowed, 
parched,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar.  Then,  after  some  in- 
cense had  been  sprinkled  on  It,  the  priest  waved  it  alofl 
before  the  Lord  towards  the  four  different  points  of  thi 
compass,  took  a  part  of  It  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  of  LtM 
altar— all  the  rest  being  reserved  to  himself.  It  was! 
proper  and  beautiful  act,  expressive  of  dependence  OS 
the  God  of  nature  and  providence — common  amongst  al 
people,  but  more  especially  becoming  the  Israelites,  wbc 
owed  their  land  itself  as  well  as  all  It  produced  to  thi 
Divine  bounty.  The  offering  of  the  wave-sheaf  sancfj 
fled  the  whole  harvest.  (Romans  11. 16.)  At  the  saol 
time,  this  feast  had  a  typical  character,  and  pre-iofl" 
mated  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (1  Corinthians  15.  29J 
who  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  very  day  tbe  first -frulf 
were  offered. 

15-22.  Feast  of  Pentecost.  15.  Ye  shall  count  frofl 
the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath — i.e.,  after  the  first  das 
of  the  passover  week,  which  was  observed  as  a  SabbatM 
16.  Number  fifty  days— The  forty-ninth  day  after  thi 
presentation  of  the  first-fruits,  or  the  fiftieth,  includifl 
It,  was  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  (See  also  Exodus  23.  II 
Deuteronomy  16.9.)  17.  Ye  shall  bring  out  of  yoM 
habitations  two  wave-loaves  of  two  tenth  deals,  &CM 
These  loaves  were  made  of  "fine"  or  wheaten  flour,  till 
quantity  contained  in  them  being  somewhat  more  thai 
ten  lbs.  weight.  As  the  wave-sheaf  gave  the  signal  ftM 
the  commencement,  the  two  loaves  solemnized  the  termt 
nation  of  the  harvest  season.  They  were  the  first-frulti 
of  that  season,  being  offered  unto  the  Lord  by  the  priest 
In  name  of  the  whole  nation.  (See  on  Exodus  34.  22. )  Thi 
loaves  used  at  the  Passover  were  unleavened;  those  prt> 
seated  at  Pentecost  were  leavened — a  difference  which  ii 
thus  accounted  for,  that  the  one  was  a  memorial  of  tin 
bread  hastily  prepared  at  their  departure,  while  the  othefl 
was  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  God  for  their  daliy  food 
which  was  leavened.  %1.  Ye  shall  proclaim  on  thi 
self-same  day,  that  It  may  be  an  holy  convoeatisa 
nnto  you  i  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  thereist- 
Though  It  extended  over  a  week,  the  first  day  only  wK 
held  as  a  Sabbath,  both  for  the  national  offering  of  firs* 
fruits  and  a  memorial  of  the  giving  uf  i,L6  >  w    93.  T>^ 
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akn.it  not  make  clean  riddance  of  th«  corners  of  thy 
fields  when  thou  reapest,  Ac— (Bee  on  ch.  19.9.)  Tbe 
repetition  of  this  law  here  probably  arose  from  the 
priests  reminding  the  people,  at  the  presentation  of 
the  first-fruits,  to  unite  piety  to  God  with  charity  to 
the  poor. 

23-25.  Fkast  of  Trumpets.  In  the  seventh  month, 
the  flLrst  il»y  of  the  month,  shall  ye  h»vt  a  Sabbath — 
rbat  was  the  first  day  of  the  ancient  civil  year,  a  me- 
morial of  blowing  of  trumpet*— Jewish  writers  say 
that  the  trumpets  were  sounded  thirty  successive  times, 
and  the  reason  for  the  institution  was  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
which  was  (v.  26}  to  be  religiously  observed  (see  Numbers 
id.  3),  and  of  preparing  the  people  for  the  approaching 
solemn  feast.  27-34.  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atone- 
ment .  .  .  and  ye  shall  afflict  yoitr  souls — An  unusual 
festival,  at  which  the  sins  of  the  whole  year  were  ex- 
piated. (See  ch.  18.  29-34.)  It  is  here  only  stated  that  the 
severest  penalty  was  incurred  by  the  violation  of  this 
day.  33-44.  The  feast  of  tabernacles,  for  seven  days 
unto  the  Lord— This  festival,  which  was  Instituted  in 
grateful  commemoration  of  the  Israelites  having  securely 
dwelt  in  booths  or  tabernacles  in  the  wilderness,  was  the 
third  of  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  and,  like  the 
other  two,  it  lasted  a  week.  It  began  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  corresponding  to  the  end  of  our  September 
and  beginning  of  October,  which  was  observed  as  a  Sab- 
bath ;  and  it  could  be  celebrated  only  at  the  place  of  the 
sanctuary,  offerings  being  made  on  the  altar  every  day 
of  lt«  continuance.  The  Jews  were  commanded  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  festival  to  dwell  in  booths,  which 
were  erected  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  streets  or 
fields ;  and  the  trees  made  use  of  are  by  some  stated  to  be 
the  citron,  the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow,  while 
others  maintain  the  people  were  allowed  to  take  any 
trees  they  could  obtain  that  were  distinguished  for  ver- 
dure and  fragrance.  While  the  solid  branches  were  re- 
served for  the  conatructlon  of  the  booths,  the  lighter 
branches  were  carried  by  men,  who  marched  in  tri- 
umphal procession,  singing  psalms,  and  crying  "  Ho- 
sji.iE.ji!"  which  signifies,  "  Save,  we  beseech  thee!"  (Psalm 
US.  15,  25,  26.)  It  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing.  But  the 
eeremony  of  drawing  water  from  the  pool,  which  was 
done  on  the  last  day,  seems  to  have  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  later  period.  (John  7. 37.)  That  last  day  was 
the  eighth,  and,  ou  account  of  the  scene  at  Slloain,  was 
(sailed  "  the  great  day  of  the  feast."  The  feast  of  ingath- 
ering, when  the  vintage  was  over,  was  celebrated  also  on 
that  day,  and,  as  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, it  was  kept  as  a  Sabbath. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  I  -23.  Oil  TOR  THE  IjAMPS.  A-  Command  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel— This  is  the  repetition  of  a  law  given  (Ex- 
odus 27.20,21).  pure  oil  olive  beaten — or  cold-drawn, 
which  is  always  of  great  purity.  3,  4.  Aaron  shall  or- 
der it  from  the  evening  unto  the  morn  lug — The  daily 
presence  of  the  priests  was  necessary  to  superintend  the 
cleaning  and  trimming,  of  the  pure  candlestick — so 
railed  because  of  pure  gold.  This  was  symbolical  of  the 
light  which  ministers  are  to  diffuse  through  the  Church. 
fr-9.  Take  Sue  dour  and  bake  twelve  cakes — for  the 
■howbread,  as  previously  appointed.  (Exodus  25. 30.)  Those 
•lakes  were  baked  by  the  Levi  tea,  the  flour  being  furnished 
oy  the  people  (1  Chronicles  9. 32;  23. 29),  oil,  wine,  and  salt 
teeing  the  other  ingredients,  (ch.  2. 13.)  two-tenth  deals 
— i.  «..  of  an  ephah— thirteen  and  a  half  lbs.  weight  each ; 
and  on  each  row  or  pile  of  cakes  some  frankincense  was 
strewed,  which,  being  burnt,  led  to  the  showbread  being 
called  "  an  offering  made  by  fire."  Every  Sabbath  a  fresh 
supply  was  furnished ;  hot  loaves  were  placed  on  the  altar 
•.ustead  of  the  stale  ones,  which,  having  lain  a  week,  were 
removed,  and  eaten  only  by  the  priests,  except  In  oases 
U  necessity.  (1  Samuel  21.  3-6;  also  Luke  6.  3, 4.)  10.  The 
shu  of  an  Israelltlsh  woman,  Ac— This  passage  nar- 
rate* the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  with  a  detail  of  the  cir- 


cumstances which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  "mixed  mult; 
tude"  that  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their  exodot 
from  Egypt,  creates  a  presumption  that  marriage  con- 
nections of  the  kind  described  were  not  infrequent.  And 
it  was  most  natural,  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  tbt 
two  people,  that  the  father  should  be  an  Egyptian  and  the 
mother  an  Israelite.  11.  the  Israel Itlsb  woman's  sots 
blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord — A  yonlh  of  this  half- 
blood,  having  quarrelled  with  an  Israelite,  vented  his  rage 
in  some  horrid  form  of  Impiety.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice among  tne  Egyptians  to  curse  their  idols  when  dis- 
appointed in  obtaining  the  object  of  their  petitions.  The 
Egyptian  mind  of  this  youth  thought  the  greatest  Insult 
to  his  opponent  was  to  blaspheme  the  object  of  his  relig- 
ions reverence.  He  spoke  disrespectfully  of  One  who  sus- 
tained the  double  character  of  the  king  as  well  as  the  God 
of  the  Hebrew  people;  and  as  the  offence  was  a  new  one, 
he  was  put  in  ward  till  the  mind  of  the  Lord  was  ascer- 
tained as  to  his  disposal.  14.  llring  forth  him  that 
hath  cursed  without  the  camp — All  executions  took 
place  without  the  camp;  and  this  arrangement  probably 
originated  In  the  idea  that,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  be  "a 
holy  people,"  all  flagrant  offenders  should  be  thrust  out 
of  their  society,  let  all  that  heard  him  lay  theli  hands 
upon  his  head,  Ac— The  imposition  of  hands  formed  a 
public  and  solemn  testimony  against  the  crime,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  the  punishment  legal.  16.  As  well 
the  stranger,  as  he  that  Is  born  In  the  land,  -when  he 
blasphe«neth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to 
death— Although  strangers  were  not  obliged  to  be  circum- 
cised, yet  by  Joining  the  Israelltish  camp  they  became 
amenable  to  the  law,  especially  that  which  related  to 
blasphemy.  17-23.  He  that  kllleth  any  man  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death — These  verses  contain  a  repetition 
of  some  other  laws,  relating  to  offences  of  a  social  nature, 
the  penalties  for  which  were  to  be  Inflicted,  not  by  the 
hand  of  private  parties,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
Judges  before  whom  the  cause  was  brought.  23.  The  <l»il- 
dren  of  Israel  did  as  the  Lord  commanded — The  chap 
ter  closes  with  the  execution  of  Shelomlth's  son— and 
stoning  having  afterwards  become  the  established  pun- 
ishment In  all  cases  of  blasphemy,  illustrates  the  fate  of 
Stephen,  who  suffered  under  a  false  Imputation  of  that 
crime. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-7.  Sabbath  of  thkSevknth  Ykajr.  a-4.  When 
ye  come  to  the  land  which   I  give  unto  you — It  has 

been  questioned  on  what  year,  after  the  occupation  of  Ca- 
naan, the  Sabbatic  year  began  to  be  observed.  Some 
think  it  was  the  seventh  year  after  their  entrance.  But 
others,  considering  that  as  the  flrst  six  years  were  spent  in 
the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land  (Joshua  5. 12;,  and 
that,  the  Sabbatical  year  was  to  be  observed  after  six  years 
of  agriculture,  maintain  that  the  observance  did  not 
commence  till  the  fourteenth  year,  the  land  keep  a  Sab- 
bath unto  the  Lord— Tills  was  a  very  peculiar  arrange- 
ment. Not  only  all  agricultural  processes  were  to  be  in- 
termitted every  seventh  year,  but  the  cultivators  had  no 
right  to  the  soil.  It  lay  entirely  fallow,  and  its  sponta- 
neous produce  was  the  common  property  of  the  poor  and 
the  stranger,  the  cattle  and  game.  This  year  of  rest  was 
to  invigorate  the  productive  powers  of  the  land,  as  the 
weekly  Sabbath  was  a  refreshment  to  men  and  cattle.  II 
commenced  Immediately  after  the  feast  of  Ingathering, 
and  it  was  calculated  to  teach  the  people.  In  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  reality  of  the  presence  and  providential 
power  of  God. 

8-23.  Thk  JuBil.ttK.  Thou  shalt  number  seven  Sab- 
baths of  years— This  most  extraordinary  of  all  civil  In- 
stitutions, which  received  the  name  of  "Jubilee"  from  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  a  musical  Instrument,  a  horn  at 
trumpet,  began  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
or  the  great  day  of  atouement,  when,  by  order  of  the  pub- 
lic authorities,  the  sound  of  trumpets  proclaimed  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  universal  redemptlou.  All  prisoners  »n<l 
captives  obtained  their  liberties,  slaves  were  declare* 
free,  and  debtor*  were  absolved.    The  land,  as  on  the  Sett* 
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oatic  year,  was  neither  sowrd  nor  reaped,  but  allowed  to 
enjoy  with  its  Inhabitants  a  Sabbath  of  repose;  and  its 
natural  produce  was  the  common  property  of  all.    More- 
over, every  Inheritance  throughout  the  laud  of  Judea  was 
restored  to  Its  ancient  owner,    ye  shall  Hallow  the  fif- 
tieth   year  — Much   difference   of  opinion   exists  as   to 
whether  the  Jubilee  was  observed  on  the  forty-ninth,  or, 
In  round  numbers,  It  Is  called  the  fiftieth.    The  prevailing 
opinion,  both  In  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been  In 
favour  of  the  latter.    12.  Ve  shall  eat  the  Increase  there- 
of out  of  the  llehl,  <fcc— All  that  the  ground  yielded  spon- 
taneously daring   that  period  might  be  eaten  for  their 
necessary  subsistence,  but  no  persons  were  at  liberty  to 
hoard  or  form  a  private  stock  in  reserve.    13.  Ve  sball 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession,   <£e. — Inherit- 
ances, from  whatever  cause,  and  how  frequently  soever 
they  had  been  alienated,  came  back  into  the  hands  ol 
original  proprietors.  This  law  of  entail,  by  which  the  right 
heir  could  never  be  excluded,  was  a  provision  ot  great 
wisdom  for  preserving  families  and   tribes  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  their  genealogies  faithfully  recorded,  in  order 
that  all  might  haveevidence  to  establish  thelrright  to  the 
Ancestral  property.    Hence  the  tribe  and  family  of  Christ 
were  readily  discovered  at  his  birth.    17.  V«  shall  not 
oppress  one  another,  but  thou  shal  t  fear  th  y  <  Jod — Th  18, 
which  is  the  same  as  v.  14,  related  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
possessions, and  theduty  of  paying  an  honest  and  equitable 
regard,  on  both  sides,  to  the  limited  period  during  which 
"Jie  bargain  conld  stand.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was,  as 
far  as-possible,  to  maintain  the  original  order  of  families, 
and  an  equality  of  condition  among  the  people.    21,  22.  I 
will   command  my  blessing  upon   you  in   the    sixth 
year,  and  It  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years,  Ac. 
— Aprovlslon  was  made.by  thespeclal interposition  ol  God, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  food  which  would  otherwise 
have  resulted  from  the  suspension  of  all  labour  during 
the  Sabbatic  year.    The  sixth  year  was  to  yield  a  mirac- 
ulous supply  for  three  continuous  years.   And  the  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  year  of  Jubilee  as  well  as  the  Sabbatic 
year.    (See  allusions  to  this  extraordinary  provision  in  2 
Kings  19.  29 ;  Isaiah  87.  30.)    None  but  a  legislator  who  was 
conscious  of  acting  under. Divine  authority  would  have 
staked  his  character  on  so  singular  an  enactment  as  that 
of  the  Sabbatic  year;  and  none  but  a  people  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  would  have 
been  induced  to  suspend  their  agricultural  preparations 
on  a  recurrence  of  a  periodical  Jubilee.    23-38.  The  land 
shall  not  be  sold  for  ever— or,  "be  quite  cut  off,"  as  the 
margin  better  renders  it.    The  land  was  God's,  and,  in 
prosecution  of  an  important  design,  he  gave  It  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  choice,  dividing  it  amongst  their  tribes  and 
families— who,  however,  held  it  of  Him  merely  as  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  or  power  of  disposing  of  it 
to  strangers.    In  necessitous  circumstances,  individuals 
might  effect  a  temporary  sale.    But  they  possessed  the 
right  of  redeeming  it,  at  any  time,  on  payment  of  an  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  present  holder;  and  by  the 
enactments  of  the  Jubilee  they  recovered  it  free — so  that 
the  land  was  rendered  inalienable.    (See  an  exception  to 
this  law,  ch.  27.  20.)    29-31.  If  a  man  sell  a  dwelling- 
house  In  a  walled  city,  then  he  may  redeem  it  within 
a  whole  year  after  It  is  sold— All  sales  of  houses  were 
subject  to  the  same  condition.    But  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  houses  of  villages,  which,  being  connected 
with  agriculture,  were  treated  as  parts  of  the  land;  and 
houses  possessed  by  trading  people  or  foreigners  in  walled 
towns,  which  could  only  be  redeemed  within  the  year 
after  the  sale ;  if  not  then  redeemed,  these  did  not  revert 
to  the  former  owner  at  the  Jubilee.    3JS-34:.  Notwith- 
standing, the   cities  of  the   Levltes,  &c. — The  Devites, 
having  no  possessions  but  their  towns  and  their  houses, 
the  law  conferred  on  them  the  same  privileges  that  were 
granted  to  the  lands  of  the  other  Israelites.    A  certain 
portion  of  the  -an  is  surrounding  the  Levitical  cities  was 
appropriated  to  them  for  the  pasturage  of  their  cattle  and 
flocks.    (Numbers  85,  4,  5.)    This  was  a  permanent  endow- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  could  not  be 
alienated  for  any  time     The  Levttes.  however,  were  at 
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liberty  to  make  exchanges  amongst  themselves;  and  a 
priest  might  sell  his  house,  garden,  and  right  of  pasture 
to  another  priest,  but  not  to  an  Israelite  of  another  tribe. 
(Jeremiah  41.  7-9.)  35-38.  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
relieve  him— This  was  a  most  benevolent  provision  for 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  designed  to  aid  them  or  alle- 
viate the  evils  of  their  condition.  Whether  a  native 
Israelite  or  a  mere  sojourner,  his  richer  neighbour  wae 
required  to  give  him  food,  lodging,  and  a  supply  of  money 
without  usury.  The  latter  was  severely  condemned  (Psalm 
15.  5;  Ezeklel  18.  8,  17),  but  the  prohibition  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  modern  practice  of  men  in 
business  borrowing  and  lending  at  legal  rates  of  interest. 
39-46.  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold 
unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a 
bom!  -servant — An  Israelite  might  be  compelled,  through 
misfortune,  not  only  to  mortgage  his  inheritance,  but 
himself.  In  the  event  of  his  being  reduced  to  this  dis- 
tress, he  was  to  be  treated  not  as  a  slave,  but  a  hired  ser- 
vant, whose  engagement  was  temporary,  and  who  might, 
through  the  friendly  aid  of  a  relative,  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  Jubilee.  The  ransom  money  was  deter- 
mined on  a  most  equitable  principle.  Taking  account  of 
the  number  of  years  from  the  proposal  to  redeem  and  th* 
Jubilee,  of  the  current  wages  of  labour  for  that  time,  and 
multiplying  the  remaining  years  by  that  sum,  the  amount 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  master  for  his  redemption.  But  if 
no  such  friendly  interposition  was  made  for  a  Hebrew 
slave,  he  continued  in  servitude  till  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  regained  his  liberty,  as 
well  as  his  Inheritance.  Viewed  In  the  various  aspects  In 
which  it  is  presented  in  this  chapter,  the  Jubilee  was  an 
admirable  institution,  and  subservient  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  uphold  the  Interests  of  religion,  social  order, 
and  freedom  amongst  the  Israelites. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ver.  1,  2.    Of  IDOLATHY.     1.  Ye  shall  make    yon  ae 

idols— Idolatry  had  been  previously  forbidden  (Exodni? 
20.  4, 5),  but  the  law  was  repeated  here  with  reference  to 
some  particular  forms  of  it  that  were  very  prevalenl 
among  the  neighoouring  nations,  a  standing  image— 
<.  e.,  upright  pillar,  the  image  of  stone — i.  e.,  an  obelisk- 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphical  and  superstitious  charac- 
ters. The  former  denoting  the  common  and  smaller 
pillars  of  the  Syrians  or  Canaanites  ;  the  latter,  pointing 
to  the  large  and  elaborate  obelisks  which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  as  guardian  divinities,  or  used  as  stones  ot 
adoration  to  stimulate  religious  worship.  The  Israelites 
were  enjoined  to  beware  of  them.  2.  Ye  shall  keep 
my  Sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary — Very  fre- 
quently, in  this  book  of  the  Law,  the  Sabbath  and  the 
sanctuary  are  mentioned  as  antidotes  to  idolatry. 

8-13.  A  Blessing  to  the  Obkdirnt.  3.  If  ye 'walk  in 
my  statutes — In  that  covenant  Into  which  God  graciously 
entered  with  the  people  of  Israel,  He  promised  to  bestow 
upon  them  a  variety  of  blessings,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued obedient  to  Him  as  their  Almighty  Ruler;  and  in 
their  subsequent  history  that  people  found  every  promise 
amply  fulfilled,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  peace,  a  pop- 
ulous country,  and  victory  over  a.l  enemies.  4.  I  will 
give  you  rain  in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield 
her  Increase — Rain  seldom  fell  in  Judea  except  at  two 
seasons — the  former  rain  at  the  end  of  autumn,  the  seed- 
time; and  the  latter  rain  In  spring,  before  the  beginning 
of  harvest.  (Jeremiah  5.  24.)  5.  Your  threshing  shall 
reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach 
unto  the  sowing-time,  Ac— The  barley  harvest  in  Judea 
was  about  the  middle  of  April;  the  wheat  harvest  about 
six  weeks  after,  or  in  the  beginning  of  June.  After  the 
harvest  comes  the  vintage,  and  fruit  gathering  toward* 
the  latter  end  of  July.  Moses  led  the  Hebrews  to  believe. 
that,  provided  they  were  faithful  to  God,  there  would  b* 
no  idle  time  between  the  harvest  and  vintage,  so  groat 
would  be  the  Increase.  (See  Amos  9.  13.)  This  promise 
would  be  very  animating  to  a  people  who  h*d  come  rrusr 
a  oonntry  where   for  three  moot*—     ».<y  were  pent  «j 
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♦ithout  being  able  to  walk  aoroad,  from  the  Melds  ueing 
-under  water.  lO.  Ye  shall  eat  o!«l  store— Their  slock  of 
old  corn  would  be  still  unexhausted  and  large  when  the 
next  harvest  brought  a  new  supply.  13.  I  have  broken 
the  h»ml»  of  your  yoke,  m»«l  nad«  yon  go  uprlght^-a 
metaphorical  expression  to  denote  their  emancipation 
from  Egyptian  slavery. 

14-39.     A  CUKSB  to  tuk  Disohkdiknt.     But  if  ye  will 
out  hearken  unto  me,  Ac.— In  proportion  to  the  great 
and   manifold  privileges   bestowed   upon   the    Israelites, 
would   be  the  extent,  of  their  national  criminality  and 
the  severity  of  their  national  punishments  if  they  dis- 
obeyed.     16.  I   ■will   even   appoint  over   you   terror — 
the  falling  sickness.    rPATKlOK.J    eousumpilon  and  the 
burning    ague — Some  consider  these    as  symptoms   of 
Ihe  same  disease;  consumption  followed  by  the  shiver- 
ing, burning,  and  sweating  fit*  that  are  the  usual  eou- 
,1-mitants  of  that  malady.    According  to  the  Sep  tu  agin  t, 
»gue  is  "the  jaundice,"  whtcti  disorders  the  eyes  and  pro- 
duces great  depression  of  spirits.  Others,  however,  consider 
the  word  as  referring  to  a  scorching  wind;— no  certain  ex- 
planation can  be  given.   1H.  If  ye  »v"l  not  yetforall  this 
hearken  unto  me,  then  1  will  pnulsh  you  seven  time* 
more — Ue.,  with  far  more  severe  and  protracted  calamities. 
19.  Will  make  yonr  heaven  as  Iron,  and  your  earth  as 
brass— No  figures  could  have  been  employed  to  convey  a 
better  Idea  of  severe  and  long -con  tinned  famine.    •&&.  1 
will  send  wild  beasts  among  yon— This  was  one  of  the 
four  .judgments  threatened  (Kzeklel  14.21;  see  also  2  Kings 
2.  4).     yonr  highways  shall  be  desolate— Trade  and  com- 
merce will  be  destroyed— freedom  and  safety  will  be  gone 
— neii  her  stranger  nor  native  will  be  found  on  the  roads 
Bsaiah  38.8).  Thisisan  »-xact  picture  of  the  presentstateof 
the  Holy  Land,  which  has  long  lain  In  a  state  of  desola- 
tion, brought  on  by  the  sins  of  the  ancient  Jews.    !i«. 
Ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in  one  oven,  Ac— 
The  bread  used  In  families  is  usually  baked  by  women, 
and  at  home.    Butsometlmesalso.intimes  of  scarcity,  it  Is 
oaked  in  public  ovens  for  want  of  fuel;  and  the  scarcity 
predicted  here  would  be  so  great,  that  one  oven  would  be 
sufficient  to  bake  as  much  as  ten  women  used  In  ordinary 
occasions  to  provide  for  family  use;  and  even  this  scanty 
portion  of  bread  would  be  distributed  by  weight  (E/.eUiel 
i.  1H).    39.  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons — The  re- 
volting picture  was  actually  exhibited  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
maria, at    the   siege  of  Jerusalem   by  Nebuchadnezzar 
rLamentatioua  4. 10),  and  at  thedestrnctlon  of  that  city  by 
.omans.   (SeeonDeuteronomy  28.)  30.  I  will  destroy 
your  high  places— Consecrated  enclosures  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  or  on  little  hillocks,  raised  for  practising  the 
rites  of  Idolatry.     <:nt  down  your  Images — According  to 
some,  those  images  were  made  in  the  form  of  chariots  (2 
Kings  23. 11);  according  to  others,  they  were  of  a  conical 
ac  mi,  like  small  pyramids.    Reared  In  honourof  the  sun, 
they  were  usually  placed  on  a  very  high   situation,  to 
enable  the  worshippers  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  rising 
snn.    They  were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  and  when  set 
op,  ordered  to  be  destroyed.    Cast  your  carcasses  upon 
the  carcasses  of  yonr  idols,  Ac. — Like  the  statues   of 
Idols,  which,  when  broken,  lie  neglected  and  contemned, 
the  Jews  during  the  sieges  and  subsequent  captivity  often 
wanted   the  rites  of  sepulture.    31.  1  will    make  your 
cities  waste — This  destruction  of  its  numerous  and  flour- 
ishing cities,  which  was  brought  upon  Judea  through  the 
sins  of  Israel,  took  place  by  the  forced  removal  of  the 
people  during,  and   long  after,  the  captivity.    But  it  is 
realised  to  a  far  greater  extent  now      Bring  your  sanc- 
tuaries  unto  desolation,   and    I      vtll    not   smell    the 
savour  of  your  sweet  odours — The    abernacle  and  tem- 
as  In  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  subsequent  clause, 
lu   which   God  announces  that    He   will    not   accept  or 
regard  their  sacrifices.    33.  I  will  scatter  you  anioNg 
the  heathen,  &o. — as  was  done  when  the  elite  of  the  na- 
Uod  were  removed  into  Assyria,  and  placed  in  various 
parts  <>i    'lie  kingdom.     34.  Then  sball  the  land  enjoy 
her  KahliMiha,  as  long  iw  It  lieth  desolate,  <tc. — A  long 
arrear  of  Sabbatic  years   had  accumulated  through  the 
wt'iflB  Mid  apostasy  of  l  r;e  Inn-elites,  who  had  deprived 


their  land  of  its  appointed  season  of  rest.  The  n umbel 
of  those  Sabbatic  years  seem*  u>  have  been  seventy-  as  de- 
termined by  the  duration  ol  the  captivity.  This  early 
prediction  Is  very  remarkable,  considering  that  the  usuaJ 
policy  of  toe  Assyrian  conquerors  was  to  send  colonies  to 
cultivate  and  inhabit  their  newly-acquired  provinces.  38. 
The  Innd  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up,  &c. — On 
the  removal  ol  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  they  never 
returned,  and  all  traces  of  them  were  lost.  40-45.  If  they 
shall  confess  their  iniquity,  &c.— This  passage  holds  out 
the  gracious  promise  of  Divine  forgiveness  and  favour  os 
their  repentance,  and  their  happy  restoration  to  theli 
land.  In  memory  of  the  covenant  made  with  their  fathers 
(Romans  2).  +6.  These  are  the  statutes  and  Judgment* 
and  laws— It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  last 
chapter  was  originally  placed  after  the  twenty-fifth 
(Adam  ClaxkbJ,  while  others  consider  that  the  nex; 
chapter  was  added  as  an  appendix,  in  consequence  o< 
many  people  being  influenced  by  the  promises  and 
threats  of  the  preceding  one,  to  resolve  taat  they  would 
dedicate  themselves  and  their  possessions  to  tne  service 
of  Ood.    [Oalmkt.] 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Ver.  1-19.  Concerning  Vowa.  3-8.  When  a  man 
shall  make  a  singular  vow,  Ac— Persons  have,  at  all 
times  and  lu  all  places,  been  accustomed  to  present  votive 
offerings,  either  from  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  or  i  D 
the  event  of  deliverance  from  apprehended  evil.  And 
Moses  was  empowered,  by  Divine  authority,  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  this  voluntary  duty,  the  person  shall 
be  for  the  Lord,  <tc. — better  rendered  thus  :— "  According 
to  my  estimation,  the  persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord." 
Persons  might  consecrate  themselves  or  their  children  to 
th"  Divine  service,  in  some  Inferior  or  servile  kind  of 
work  about  the  sanctuary  (1  Samuel  S.  1).  In  the  event  of 
any  change,  the  persons  so  devoted  had  the  privilege  in 
their  power  of  redeeming  themselves;  and  this  chapter 
specifies  the  amount  of  the  redemption  money,  which  the 
priest  had  the  discretionary  power  of  reducing,  as  clrcum* 
Stances  might  seem  to  require.  Those  of  mature  age,  be- 
tween twenty  ami  sixty,  being  capable  of  the  greatest 
service,  were  rated  highest;  young  people,  from  five  till 
twenty,  less,  because  not  so  serviceable;  Infants,  though 
devotable  by  their  parents  before  olrth  (1  Samuel  1.11), 
could  not  be  offered  nor  redeemed  till  a  mouth  after  it; 
old  people  were  valued  below  the  young,  but  above  chil- 
dren;  and  the  poor— In  no  case  freed  from  payment,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rash  formation  of  vows— were  rated 
according  to  their  means.  9-13.  If  It  be  a  beast  whereof 
men  bring  an  offering  nnto  the  Lord — a  clean  beast 
after  It  had  been  vowed.  It  could  neither  be  employed  in 
common  purposes  nor  exchanged  for  an  equivalent — it 
must  be  sacrificed — or  if,  through  some  discovered  blem- 
ish, it  was  unsuitable  for  the  altar,  it  might  be  sold,  and 
the  money  applied  for  the  sacred  service.  If  an  unclean 
bea.st — such  as  an  ass  or  camel,  for  Instance;— had  been 
vowed.  It  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priest 
at  the  estimated  value,  or  It  might  be  redeemed  by  the 
person  vowing  on  payment  of  that  value,  and  the  ad- 
ditional fine  of  a  fifth  more.  14-1  fi.  When  a  man  shall 
sanctify  his  house  to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  &c. — In 
this  case,  the  house  having  been  valued  by  the  priest  and 
sold,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
sanctuary.  But  if  the  owner  wished,  on  second  thoughts, 
to  redeem  It,  he  might  have  It  by  adding  a  fifth  part  tc 
the  price.  16-34.  If  »  man  shall  sanctify  unto  the 
Lord  some  part  of  a  Held  of  his  possession,  &c  — In  the 
case  of  acquired  property  In  land,  if  not  redeemv-.l,  it  re- 
turned to  the  donor  at  the  Jubilee  ;  whereas  the  part  of  a 
hereditary  estate,  which  had  been  vowed,  did  not  revert 
to  the  owner,  but  remained  attached  in  perpetuity  to  th* 
sanctuary.  The  reason  of  this  remarkable  difference  was 
to  lay  every  man  under  an  obligation  to  redeem  the 
property,  or  stimulate  his  nearest  kinsman  to  do  it.  Is 
order  to  prevent  a  patrimonial  Inheritance  going  out  frum 
any  family  in  Israel.    '•£«,  37.  Only  the  firstlings  of  tltf 
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beasts — These,  In  the  case  of  clean  beasts,  being  conse- 
crated to  God  oy  a  universal  and  standing  law  (Exodus 
18. 12;  84.  19),  conld  not  be  devoted ;  and  In  that  of  unclean 
beasts,  were  subject  to  the  rnle  mentioned  (t>.  11. 12).  »8, 
•9.  No  devoted  thing  thnt  n  man  shall  devote  unto 
the  Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed 
— This  relates  to  vows  of  the  most  solemn  kind— the  de- 
votee accompanying  his  vow  with  a  solemn  Imprecation 
on  himself  not  to  fall  In  accomplishing  his  declared  pur- 
pose, shall  surely  be  put  to  death— This  announcement 
Imported  not  that  the  persou  was  to  be  sacrificed  or 
doomed  to  a  violent  death;  hat  only  that  he  should  re- 
main till  death  unalterably  In  the  devoted  condition. 
The  preceding  regulations  were  evidently  designed  to 
prevent  rashness  In  vowing  (Eccleslastes  5.  4),  and  to  en- 
courage serious  and  considerate  reflection  In  all  matters 
between  God  and  the  soul.  (Dnke  21. 4.)  30-33.  All  the 
tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land — 
This  law  gave  tbe  sanction  of  Divine  authority  to  an  an- 


cient usage.  (Genesis  14.20;  28.  22.)  The  whole  prodao* 
of  the  land  was  subjected  to  the  tithe  tribute— It  was  » 
yearly  rent  which  the  Israelites,  as  tenant*,  paid  to  God, 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  a  thank  offering  they  ren- 
dered to  Him  for  the  bounties  of  His  providence.  (See  Pro- 
verbs S.  ft;  lCorinthtans9.il;  Galatlans  8.  6.)  S3.  What- 
soever pnsseth  under  the  rod,  Ac— This  alludes  to  t!ir 
mode  of  taking  the  tithe  of  cattle,  which  werf  trade  U 
pass  singly  through  a  narrow  gateway,  where  a  peraoc 
with  a  rod,  dipped  In  ochre,  stood,  and  counting  then*, 
marked  the  back  of  every  tenth  bent,,  whether  mule  os 
female,  sound  or  unsound.  34.  These  ait  the  ronv* 
mandments,  Ac. — The  laws  contained  In  this  book,  for  the 
most  part  ceremonial,  had  an  Important  spiritual  bearing, 
tbestndy  of  which  Is  highly  Instructive.  (Romans  10.4; 
Hebrews  4.2;  12. 18.)  They  Imposed  a  burdensome  yoke 
(Acts  l/i.  10),  but  yet  In  the  Infantine  age  of  tbe  Church 
formed  the  necessary  discipline  of  "a  schoolmaster  Ut 
Christ." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-64.  Mohrs  Numbering  the  Men  or  War.  I.Ob 
the  llrst  day  of  the  second  month,  Ac— Thirteen  months 
bad  elapsed  since  the  exodus.  About  one  month  had 
been  occupied  In  the  Journey;  and  the  rest  of  the  period 
had  been  passed  In  encampment  amongst  the  recesses  of 
Si  cat,  where  the  transactions  took  place,  and  the  laws,  re- 
ligious and  civil,  were  promulgated,  which  are  contained 
In  the  two  preceding  books.  As  the  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  and  tbe  order 
here  mentioned  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  second, 
some  think  the  laws  In  Leviticus  were  all  given  In  one 
month.  The,  Israelites  having  been  formed  Into  a  sep- 
arate nation,  .under  the  special  government  of  God  as 
their  King,  It  was  necessary,  before  resuming  their  march 
towards  the  promised  land,  to  put  them  Into  good  order. 
And  accordingly  Moses  was  commissioned,  along  with 
Aaron,  to  take  a  census  of  the  people.  This  census  was 
Incidentally  noticed  (Exodus  38.  26),  in  reference  to  the 
poll-tax  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle;  but  it  Is  here 
described  in  detail,  In  order  to  show  the  relative  Increase 
and  military  strength  of  the  different  tribes.  The  enume- 
ration was  confined  to  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
it  was  to  be  made  with  a  careful  distinction  of  the  tribe, 
family,  and  household  to  which  every  individual  be- 
longed. By  this  rule  of  summation  many  Important 
advantages  were  secured— an  exact  genealogical  register 
was  formed — the  relative  strength  of  each  tribe  was  ascer- 
tained, and  the  reason  found  for  arranging  the  order  of 
precedence  In  march  as  well  as  disposing  the  different 
tribes  In  camp  around  the  tabernacle.  The  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham  was  seen  to  be  fulfilled  In  the  extraordi- 
nary Increase  of  his  posterity,  and  provision  made  for 
tracing  the  regular  descent  of  the  Messiah.  3.  Aaron 
•hall  number  them  by  their  armies — or  companies.  In 
their  departure  from  Egypt  they  were  divided  Into  five 
grand  companies  (Exodus  13.  18),  but  from  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  they  were 
formed  Into  four  great  divisions.  The  latter  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  4-16.  With  you  there  shall  be  a  man  of 
•very  tribe,  Ac— The  social  condition  of  the  Israelites  In 
the  wilderness  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  tbe  no- 
mad tribes  of  tbe  East  in  the  present  day.  The  head  of 
the  tr'.be  was  a  hereditary  dignity,  vested  In  the  eldest 
•on  or  some  other  to  whom  the  right  of  primogeniture 
was  transferred,  and  under  whom  were  other  Inferior 
beads,  also  hereditary,  among  the  different  branches  of 
«M>  tribe.  The  Israelites  being  divided  into  twelve  tribes, 
M 


there  were  twelve  chiefs  appointed  to  assist  in  taking  i 


census  of  the  people.     5.    These  are  the  names  of  the 
men  that  shall  stand  with  you,  Ac— Each  Is  designated  ' 
by  adding  the  name  of  the  ancestors  of  his  tribe,  the  poo-  ' 
pie  of  which  were  called  "  Benl-Keuuen,  Benl-Levi,"  son*  < 
of  Reuben,  sons  of  Levi,  according  to  the  custom  of  the1. 
Arabs  still,  as  well  as  other  nations  which  are  divided  "i 
Into  clans,  as  the  Macs  of  (Scotland,  the  Aps  of  Wales,  and  ' 
and  the  O's  and  the  Fltz'sof  Ireland.    [Chalmkrs.,    14-  \ 
18.  These  were  the  renowned— lit.,  the  called  of  the  con  ] 
gregatlon,  summoned  by  name ;  and  they  entered  up<.r>  lut  j 
survey  the  very  day  the  order  was  given,    by  their  p*TJ 
—individually,   one   by   one.     19.    A»   the    Lord    cons.   > 
manded  Moses,  Ac— The  numbering  of  the  people  wu 
not  an  act  sinful  in  Itself,  as  Moses  did  it  by  Divine  ap 
polntment ;  but  David  incurred  guilt  by  doing  It  without ' 
the  authority  of  God.     (See  on  2  Samuel  24.  10.)    »0-44» ' 
These  are  those  that  were  numbered — In  this  reglstra- 
lion  the  tribe  of  Judah  appears  the  most  numerous ;  and 
accordingly,  as  the  pre-eminence  had  been  assigned  to  It 
by  Jacob,  it  got  tbe  precedence  in  all  the  encampments  of  ' 
Israel.    Of  the  two  half  tribes  of  Joseph,  who  Is  seen  to  be 
"a  fruitful  bough,"  that  of  Ephraim  was  the  larger,  as  had  ? 
been  predicted.    The  relative  Increase  of  all,  as  In  the  two  V 
Just  mentioned,  was  owing  to  the  special  blessing  of  God, I 
conformably  to  the  prophetic  declaration  of  the  dying  pa- 
triarch.    But  the  Divine  blessing  is   usually  conveyed 
through  the  Influence  of  secondary  causes;  and  there  is | 
reason  to  believe  that  the  relative  populousness  of  the) 
tribes  would,  under  God,  depend  upon  the  productiveness) 
of  the  respective  localities  assigned  to  them.    45,  46.  All) 
they  that  were  numbered  were  six  hundred  thousand,  I 
Ac— What  an  astonishing  increase  from  seventy-five  per-} 
sons  who  went  down  to  Egypt  about  215  years  before,  aricl 
who  were  subjected  to  the  greatest  privations  and  hard-; 
ships !    And  yet  this  enumeration  was  restricted  to  men  > 
from  20  years  and  upwards.    Including  women,  children,  J 
and  old  men,  together  with  the  Levites,  the  whole  popn-  j 
lation  of  Israel,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  computa- 1 
tion,  amounted  to  about  2,400,000.     47-54.   But  the  Le-| 
vites    were  not  numbered    among   them — They  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  register  of  their  own.    They  were  con- 1 
secrated  to  the  priestly  office,  which  in  all  countries  hat  I 
been  exempted  customarily,  and  in  Israel  by  the  exprv n 
authority  of  God,  from  military  service.    The  onstod 
the  things  devoted  to  the  Divine  service  was  assigned  tc 
them  so  exclusively,  that  "no  stranger"— «.  c,  no  perr.ni>.. 
not  even  an   Israelite  of  anv  other  tribe,  ts-a*  allowed 
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■jvler  penalty  of  death,  to  approach  these,  and  hence  they 
encamped  roand  the  tabernacle,  that  there  should  be  no 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  displeasure  among  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  the  numbering  of  the  people  was  subservient 
to  'he  separation  of  the  Levites  from  those  Israelites  who 
we  nt  for  military  service,  and  to  the  practical  lntro- 
Snotlon  of  the  law  respecting  the  flrst-born,  for  whom  the 
tribe  of  Levi  became  a  substitute. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-34.  Thk  Order  opthb  Tribes  in  their  Tents. 
%.  Kvey  man  shall  pitch  by  hU  own  itandard  with 
the  ensign  of  their  father's  house — Standards  were  vis- 
ible signs  of' a  certain  recognized  form  for  directing  the 
movements  of  large  bodies  of  people.  As  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  encamp  "  each  by  his  own  standard, 
with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house,"  the  direction  has 
been  considered  as  Implying  that  they  possessed  three 
varieties — (1.)  the  great  tribal  standards,  which  served  as 
rallylng-polnts  for  the  twelve  large  clans  of  the  people; 
(2.)  the  standards  of  the  subdivided  portions;  and,  (3.) 
those  of  families  or  houses.  The  latter  must  have  been 
absolutely  necessary,  as  one  ensign  only  for  a  tribe  would 
not  have  been  visible  at  the  extremities  of  so  large  a  body. 
We  possess  no  authentic  Information  as  to  their  forms, 
material,  colours,  and  devices.  But  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt,  only 
stripped  of  any  Idolatrous  symbols.  These  wore  of  an 
umbrella  or  a  fon-like  form,  made  of  ostrich  feathers, 
shawls,  Ac.,  lifted  on  the  points)  of  long  poles,  which  were 
borne,  either  like  the  sacred  central  one,  on  a  car,  or  on 
men's  shoulders,  whilst  others  might  be  like  the  beacon 
lights  \rhlch  are  set  on  poles  by  Eastern  pilgrims  at  night. 
Jewish  writers  say  that  the  standards  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  were  symbols  borrowed  from  the  prophetic  blessing 
of  Jacob — Judah's  being  a  Hon,  Benjamin's  a  wolf,  Ac; 
and  that  the  ensigns  or  banners  were  distinguished  by 
their  colours — the  colours  of  each  tribe  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  precious  stone  representing  that  tribe  In  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  far  otT  about  the  taber- 
■acle  of  the  congregation  shall  they  pitch — i.  e.,  over 
against,  at  a  reverential  distance.  The  place  of  every 
tribe  is  successively  and  specifically  described,  because 
each  had  a  certain  part  assigned  both  in  the  order  of 
march  and  the  disposition  of  the  encampment.  3.  On 
the  emrt  side  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  they 
of  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Judnh  pitch,  Ac. — Judab 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  camp  composed  of  three  tribes 
rallying  nnaer  Its  standard,  said  to  have  combined  the 
united  colours  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  but  called 
by  the  name  of  Judah.  They  were  appointed  to  occupy 
the  east  side,  and  to  take  the  lead  In  the  march,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  was  In  an  easterly  direction.  5.  Those 
that  pitch  next  unto  him— i.  «.,  on  the  one  side.  7.  Then 
the  tribe  of  Zebnlun— on  the  other  side.  While  Judah's 
tribe  was  the  most  numerous,  those  of  Issachar  and  Zeb- 
nlun  were  also  very  numerous;  so  that  the  association  of 
those  three  tribes  formed  astrongand  imposing  van.  Nah- 
•hon  or  Naasson  (Matthew  1. 4)  shall  be  captain— It 
appears  that  the  twelve  men  who  were  called  to  superin- 
tend the  census  were  also  appointed  to  be  the  captains  of 
their  respective  tribe*'— a  dignity  which  they  owed  prob- 
ably to  the  circumstances,  formerly  noticed,  of  their  hold- 
ing the  hereditary  office  of  head  or  "prince."  10-31.  On 
the  south  side  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben— 
The  description  given  of  the  position  of  Reuben  and  his 
attendant  tribes  on  the  south,  of  Ephralm  and  his  a«so- 
eiates  on  the  west,  of  Pan  and  his  confederates  on  the 
north,  with  that  of  Judah  on  the  east,  suggests  the  Idea 
♦fa  souare  or  quadrangle,  which,  allowing  one  square 
JUblt  to  each  soldier  whilst  remaining  close  in  the  ranks, 
aas  been  computed  to  extend  over  an  area  of  somewhat 
more  than  twelve  square  miles.  But  into  our  calculations 
"rf  the  occupied  space  must  be  taken  not  only  the  fighting 
men,  whose  numbers  are  here  given,  but  also  the  families, 
tents  and  baggage.  The  tabernacle  or  sacred  tent  of  their 
•XTlne  Klnsr.  with  the  camp  of  the  Levites  around  it  (see 


on  ch.  3.  88).  formed  the  centre,  as  does  the  chiefs  In  \t» 
encampment  of  all  nomad  people.  In  marching,  this 
order  was  adhered  to,  with  some  necessary  variation*. 
Judah  led  the  way,  followed.  It  Is  most  probable,  by  Issa- 
char and  Zebulun.  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad,  formed  toe 
second  great  division.  They  were  followed  by  the  central 
company,  composed  of  the  Levites,  bearing  the  taber 
nacle.  Then  the  third  and  posterior  squadron  consisted 
of  Ephralm,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  while  the  hind- 
most place  was  assigned  to  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali. 
Thus  Judah's,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  formed  the 
van  :  and  Dan's,  which  was  the  next  in  force,  brought  up 
the  rear;  while  Reuben's  and  Ephralm's,  with  the  tribes 
associated  with  them  respectively,  being  the  smallest  and 
weakest,  weTe  placed  In  the  centre.  (See  on  ch.  10. 14.) 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-51.  The  Levites'  Service.  1.  These  a*e  th« 
generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  Ac. — This  chapter  COQ- 
talns  an  account  of  their  families;  and  although  that  of 
Moses  is  not  detailed  like  his  brother's,  his  children  are 
included  under  the  general  designation  of  the  Amram- 
ltes  (v.  27),  a  term  which  comprehends  all  the  descendants 
of  their  common  father  Amram.  The  reason  why  the 
family  of  Mosee  was  so  undistinguished  in  this  record  is, 
that  they  were  in  the  private  ranks  of  the  Levites,  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  being  conferred  exclusively  on 
the  posterity  of  Aaron  ;  and  hence,  as  the  sacerdotal  order 
Is  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  Aaron,  contrary  to  the  usual 
style  of  the  sacred  history,  is  mentioned  before  Moses,  in 
the  day  that  the  Lord  spnke  with  Moses  in  mount 
Sinai— This  is  added,  because  at  the  date  of  the  following 
record  the  family  of  Aaron  was  unbroken.  S4-4.  Thes* 
are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron — All  the  sons  O' 
Aaron,  four  In  number,  were  consecrated  to  minister  in 
the  priest's  office.  The  two  eldest  enjoyed  but  a  brief 
term  of  office  CLevitlcus  10.  1,  2;  ch.  26.  61);  but  Eleazai 
and  Ithamar,  the  other  two,  were  dutiful,  and  performed 
the  sacred  service  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fatner,  as 
his  assistants,  and  under  his  superintendence.  5-10. 
Bring  Che  tribe  of  Levi  near— The  Heb.  word  "bring 
near"  is  a  sacrificial  term,  denoting  the  presentation  ol 
an  offering  to  God  ;  and  the  use  of  the  word,  therefore,  in 
connection  with  the  Levites,  signifies  that  they  were  de- 
voted as  an  offering  to  the  sanctuary,  no  ouger  to  l>e  em- 
ployed in  any  common  offices.  They  were  subordinate  to 
the  priests,  who  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  holy  place;  but  they  were  employed  in  discharging 
many  of  the  humbler  duties  which  belonged  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, as  well  as  in  various  offices  of  great  utility  and 
importance  to  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  people.  9. 
They  are  wholly  given  unto  him  out  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  4c— The  priest*  hold  the  place  of  God,  and  the 
Levites  are  the  servant*  of  God  in  the  obedien-'e  they 
render  to  the  priests.  11-13.  I  have  taken  the  Levites, 
Ac— The  consecration  of  this  tribe  did  not  originate  in 
the  legislative  wisdom  of  Moses,  but  in  the  special  ap- 
pointment of  God,  who  chose  them  as  substitutes  for  the 
flrst-horn.  By  an  appointment  made  In  memory  of  the 
last  solemn  Judgment  on  Egypt,  from  which  the  Israel- 
it.l8h  households  were  miraculously  exempt,  all  the  flrst- 
born  were  consecrated  to  God- (Exodus  18.12;  22.  29),  who 
thus,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  seemed  to  adopt  tne 
patriarchal  usage  of  appointing  the  eldest  to  act  as  the 
priest  of  the  family.  But  the  privilege  of  redemption 
that  was  allowed  the  first-horn  opened  the  way  for  a 
change;  and  accordingly,  on  the  full  organization  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  the  administration  of  sacred  thing* 
formerly  committed  to  the  first-born  was  transferred 
from  them  to  the  Levites,  who  received  that  honour 
partly  as  a  tribute  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  partly  because 
this  tribe  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
in  the  affair  of  the  golden  calf  (Exodus  82.  29),  and  also 
because,  being  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  they  could 
ill  find  suitable  employment  and  support  In  the  work. 
(See  on  Deuteronomy  33.  9.)  The  designation  of  a  spe- 
cial  class   for   the  sacred   offices  of  rel'elon    was  a    wis* 
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trvaiwwueui;   for,  on  their  settlement  In  Canaan,  the 
people  would  be  so  occupied  that  tney  might  not  be  at 
leisure  to  wait  on  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  sacred 
things  might.  from  various  causes,  fall  Into  neglect.    But 
the  appointment  of  an  entire  tribe  to  the  Divine  service 
ensured  the  regular  performance  of  the  rites  of  religion. 
The  subsequent  portion  of   the  chapter  relates   to  the 
formal  substitution  of  this  tribe.     1  ain  the  Lord— i.  e.,  I 
decree  it  to  be  so;    and    belug   possessed   of  sovereign 
authority,  expect  full  obedience.    14-27.  Number  the 
chlhlnn  of   Levi— They   were    numbered   as  well    as 
the  other  tribes;  but  the  enumeration  was  made  on  a 
different  prluciple— for  while    In    the   other   tribes  the 
amount  of  males  was  calculated  from  twenty  yearn  and 
upward.  In  that  of  Levi  they  were  counted  from  a  month 
Old  and  upward.    The  reason  of  the  distinction  Is  obvious. 
tn  the  other  tribes  the  survey  was  made  for  purposes  of 
war.  from  which  the  Levltes  were  totally  exempt,  and 
were  appointed  to  a  work  on  which  they  entered  as  soon 
as  they  were  capable  of  instruction.    They  are  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  Gershon,  Kobath,  and  Merari,  sons 
of  Levi,  and  chiefs  or  ancestral  In  ads  of  three  subdivis- 
ions Into  which  this  tribe  was  distributed.    Tbelr  duties 
were  to  assist  in  the  conveyance  of  the  tabernacle  when 
the  people  were    removing    the  various  encampments, 
and  to  form  its  guard  whilst  stationary— the  Gershonltes 
being  stationed  on  the  west,  the  Kohathltes  on  the  soutn, 
and  the  families  of  Merari  on  the  north.    The  Kohathltes 
had  the  principal  place  about  the  tabernacle,  and  charge 
of  the  most  precious  and  sacred    things— a  distinction 
with   which   they  were    honoured,  probably,    from   the 
Aaronlc  family  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  Levitlcal 
tril>e.    The  Uorshonites,  being  the  oldest,  had  the  next 
honourable  post  assigned  them,  while  the  burden  of  the 
drudgery  was    thrown  on  the  division  of  Merari.    32. 
Chief—  rather,  chiefs  of  the  Levites.    Three  persons  are 
mentioned  as  chiefs  of  these  respective  divisions.    And 
Eleazar  presided  over  them;  whence Jie  is  called  "the 
second  priest"  (2  Kings  25. 18);  and  In  the  case  of  the  h  Ig  u 
priest's  absence  from  illness  orother  necessary  occasions, 
he  performed   the  duties  (1  Kings  4.  4).    38.  Those  that 
encamp,  &c. — That  being  the  entrance-side,  was  the  post 
of  honour,  and  consequently  reserved  to  Moses  and  the 
priestly  family.    But  the  sous  of  Moses  had  no  station 
here.   3l».  Twenty  and  two  thousand— The  result  of  this 
census,  thong!:    made  on  conditions  most  advantageous 
to  Levi,  proved  it  to  he  by  far  the  smallest  in  Israel.    The 
separate   numbers  stated  in  v.  22,  28,  34,  when  added   to- 
gether, amount  to  22,300.    The  omission  of  the  300  is  vari- 
ously accounted    for — by  some,  because  they  might  be 
first-born  who  were  already  devoted  to  God,  and  could 
not  be  counted  as  substitutes;  and  by  others,  because  in 
Scripture  style,  the  sum  is  reckoned  In  round  numbers. 
The  most   probable   conjecture  is,  that  as  Heb.  letters 
are  employed  for  figures,  one  letter  was,  in  the  course 
of  transcription,  taken    for   another  of    like   form   but 
smaller  value.    4-0,  51.  Number  all  the  first-born  of  the 
males  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Ac— The  principle  on 
which  the  enumeration  of  the  Levites  had  been  made 
was  now  to  be  applied  to  the  other  tribes.    The  number 
of  their  male  children,  from  a  month  old  and  upward, 
was  to  be  reckoned,  in  order  that  a  comparison  might  be 
instituted  with  that  of  the  Levites,  for  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  the  latter  as  substitutes  for  the  first-born.    The 
Levites,  amounting  to  22,000,  were  given  in  exchange  for 
an  equal  number  of  the  first-born  from  the  other  tribes, 
leaving  an  excess  of  273 ;  and  as  there  were  no  substitutes 
for  these,  they  were  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels 
tor  each  (ch.  18. 15,  16).    Every  Israelite  would  naturally 
wish  that  his  son  might  be  redeemed  by  a  Levite  withont 
the  payment  of  this  tax,  and  yet  some  would  have  to 
naur  the  expense,  for  there  were  not  Levites  enough  to 
make  an  equal  exchange.    Jewish  writers  say  the  matter 
was  determined  by  lot,  In  this  manner:  Moses  put  into 
an  arn  22,000  pieces  of  parchment,  on  each  of  which  he 
wrote  "a  son  of  Levi,"  and  273  more,  containing   the 
words,  "Ave  shekels."    These  being  shaken,  he  ordered 
aaoa  of  the  first-born  to  put  in  his  hand  and  take  out  % 
ox 


slip.  If  It  contained  the  first  inscription,  the  boy  was  * 
deemed  by  a  Levite;  if  the  latter,  the  parent  hail  to  oi 
The  ransom-money,  which,  reckoning  the  shekel  at  iia 
a  crown,  would  amount  to  12s.  bd.  each,  was  apj  ropriafl 
to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary.  The  excess  of  the  gem-r 
over  the  Levitlcal  first-born  Is  so  small,  that  the  on 
way  of  accounting  for  It  Is,  by  supposing  those  flist-boi 
only  were  counted  as  were  males  remaining  in  the 
parents'  household,  or  that  those  first-born  only  we 
numbered  which  had  been  born  since  the  departure  Ira 
Egypt,  when  God  claimed  all  the  first-born  as  his  speel 
property.  41.  The  cattle  of  the  Levitee— These,  wnl< 
they  kept  to  graze  on  the  glebes  and  meadows  In  tl 
suburbs  of  their  cities,  and  supply  their  families  wl 
dairy  produce  and  animal  food,  were  also  taken  as  i 
equivalent  for  all  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle  which  t 
Israelites  at  that  time  possessed.  In  consequence  of  tb 
exchange  the  firstlings  were  not  brought  then,  as  n't* 
wards,  to  the  altar  and  the  priests. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-49.    Of  the  Levities'  Skkvicb.    a,  3.  Sow  « 
Kohaltaf  from  thirty  years    old    and    upward— Tr. 

age  was  specifically  fixed  on  (see  on  ch.  8.  24)  as  the  ft 
maturity  of  bodily  energy  to  perform  the  lab's;  '.<> 
duties  assigned  them  in  the  wilderness,  as  well  ;» 
mental  activity  to  assist  in  the  management  of  tl 
sacred  services.  And  hence  it  was  the  period  of  life] 
which  the  Baptist  and  Christ  entered  on  their  res; 
ministries,  even  unto  fifty— The  term  prescribed  f 
active  duty  was  a  period  of  20  years,  at  the  end  of  v 
they  were  exempted  from  the  physical  labours  ol  t; 
office,  though  still  expected  to  attend  in  the  tabrnat 
(ch.  8.26).  all  that  enter  Into  the  hnst^-so  called  U0| 
their  number,  the  order  and  discipline  inaintaitn 
through  their  ranks,  and  their  special  duty  as  guards  < 
the  tabernacle.  The  Heb.  word,  however,  signifies  also 
station  or  office;  and  hence  the  passage  may  be  rem!'  re 
"All  that  enter  into  the  sacerdotal  office  "  (t».  23).  4-1 
This  shall  be  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Konath,  cfccj 
They  are  mentioned  first,  from  their  close  connect M 
with  Aaron;  and  the  special  department  of  duty  assign^ 
to  them  during  the  Journeylngs  of  Israel  accorded  wli 
the  charge  they  had  received  of  the  precious  contents  \ 
the  tabernacle.  But  these  were  to  be  previously  coven 
by  the  common  priests,  who,  a*  well  as  the  high  pi  let 
were  admitted  on  such  necessary  occasions  into  the  ho 
place.  This  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  wht« 
prohibited  the  entrance  of  any  but  the  high  priest.  H 
when  the  cloud  removed  from  the  tabernacle,  the  san 
tuary  might  be  entered  by  the  common  priests,  as 
them  was  reserved  the  exclusive  privilege  of  packing  tl 
sacred  utensils;  and  it  was  not  till  the  holy  things  wei 
thus  ready  for  carriage,  that  the  Kohathltes  were  allows 
to  approach.  5.  Covering  veil— the  Inner  veil,  which  se 
arated  the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place.  (See  on  Exod 
86.  3.)  6.  covering  of  badgers'  skins — (See  on  Exod  us  '. 
6.)  The  covering,  however,  referred  to  was  not  that  o(  tl 
tabernacle,  but  one  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  prote< 
ing  the  ark.  put  in  the  staves— These  golden  staves  we 
now  taken  out.  (See  on  Exodus  25. 15,  compared  with 
Kings  8.  8.)  The  Heb.  word  rendered  "put  in,"  Sign'.fl 
also  "  dispose,"  and  probably  refers  here  to  their  iusertic 
through  theopenings  In  thecoverings  made  for  receivii 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  the  touch  of  the  carriers  i 
well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  weather.  It  Is  wortl 
of  notice,  that  the  coverings  did  not  consist  of  canvas  < 
coarse  tarpaullng,  but  of  a  kind  which  united  beauty  wi' 
decency.  7.  Continual  showbread— Though  the  peop 
were  in  the  wilderness  fed  upon  manna,  the  sacred  loav 
were  constantly  made  of  corn,  which  was  prooably  rais« 
in  small  quantities  from  the  verdan'.  patches  of  the  de 
ert.  10.  A  bar— or  bier,  formsd  of  two  polea  fastened  I 
two  cross-pieces,  and  borne  by  two  men.  af"»r  'he  fasnlc 
of  a  sedan  chair.  12.  Instruments  of  ministry-  tl 
official  dress  of  the  priests.  (Exodus  31.  10.)  13.  Sha 
Uthe  away  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  Ac-  The  ueceaall 
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>f  removing  janes  from  the  altar  plainly  Implies  that  sac- 
rifices were  offered  in  the  wilderness  (cf.  Exodus  18. 12;  24. 
),  though  that  rebellious  race  seems  frequently  to  have 
Wlected  the  duty.  (Amos  6.  25.)  No  mention  Is  made  of 
he  sacred  Are;  but  a*,  by  Divine  comaiaud,  It  was  to  be 
iept  constantly  burning,  it  must  have  been  transferred 
osorue  pan  or  brasiler  under  the  covering,  and  borne  by 
be  appointed  carriers.  15.  the  tons  of  Kohnth  shall 
•om«-  to  Ittar  It.  tint  shall  not  touch  nny  holy  thing, 
cat  they  die — The  mode  of  transport  was  upon  theshoul- 
lers  '>f  the  Levltes  (see  on  ch.  7.  9),  although  afterwards 
wheeled  vehicles  were  employed.  (2  Samuel  6.  3;  1  Chrou- 
Ole«  15.  12.;  And  ft  was  allowed  to  touch  the  covering,  but 
lot  the  things  covered,  on  the  penalty  of  death,  which 
ras  more  than  once  Inflicted.  (1  Samuel  6. 1»;  2  Samuel 
w«,  7.)  This  stern  denunciation  was  designed  to  Inspire  a 
entiment  of  deep  and  habitual  reverence  In  the  minds  of 
bose  who  were  officially  engaged  about  holy  things.  16. 
To  the  office  of  ISIeazar  pertalneth  the  oil  for  the  light, 
mil  the  sweet  Incense,  Ac— lie  was  charged  with  the 
pecialduty  of  superintending  the- squadron  who  were  em- 
>loyed  in  the  carriage  of  the  sacred  furniture;  besides,  to 
lis  persoual  care  were  committed  the  materials  requisite 
or  the  dally  service,  and  which  It  was  necessary  he  should 
lave  easily  at  command.  (Exodus  29.  38.)  17-30.  Cut  ye 
tot  off  the  tribe  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathltes  from 
imong  the  Lr rites,  Ac. — a  solemn  admonition  to  Moses 
[tid  Aaron  to  beware,  lest,  by  any  negligence  on  their 
>art,  disorder  and  improprieties  should  creep  In,  and  to 
ake  the  greatest  care  that  all  the  parts  of  this  important 
ervlce  be  apportioned  to  the  proper  parties,  lest  the  Ko- 
iiathltes  should  be  disqualified  for  their  high  and  honour- 
tble  duties.  The  guilt  of  their  death  would  be  Incurred 
ly  the  superintending  priest,  if  they  failed  to  give  proper 
Urections,  or  allowed  any  irreverent  familiarity  with  sa- 
tred  things.  »*-38.  This  Is  the  service  of  the  families 
»f  the  Cershonltea,  Ac. — They  were  appointed  to  carry 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle" — i.  e.,  the  goats'  hair  cover- 
ng  of  the  tent — the  ten  curious  curtains  and  embroidered 
langlugsat  the  entrance,  with  their  red  morocco  cover- 
Tig,  Ac.  *<£8.  Their  charge  shnl!  he  nnder  the  hand  of 
Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron,  Ac. — The  Levi tes  were  sub- 
eel  to  the  official  command  of  the  priests  generally  in 
lolug  the  ordinary  work  of  the  tabernacle.  But  during 
the  Jcurneylngs  Eleazar,  who  was  next  in  succession  to 
^ls  father,  took  the  special  charge  of  the  Kohathltes,  while 
<i'.»  brother  Ithamar  had  the  superintendence  of  the  Gcr- 
Ihoultes  and  Merarltes.  39-33.  A»  for  the  sons  of  Me- 
art— They  carTled  the  coarser  and  heavier  appurtenances, 
which  however,  were  so  important  and  necessary,  that  an 
inventory  was  kept  of  them— not  only  on  account  of  their 
lumber  and  variety,  but  of  their  comparative  common- 
iess  and  small  ness,  which  might  have  led  to  their  being 
ost  or  missing  through  carelessness.  Inadvertency,  or 
leglect.  It  was  a  useful  lesson,  showing  that  God  dlsre- 
rards  sothlng  pertaining  to  his  service,  and  that  even  ic 
he  leaat  and  most  trivial  matters  he  requires  the  duty  of 
althful  obedience.  34—40.  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
t'.hlef  of  the  congregation  numbered  the  sons  of  the 
Kohathltes,  Ac— This  enumeration  was  made  on  a  dlf- 
'erent  principle  from  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  That  was  confined  to  the  males  from  a 
uonth  old  and  upward,  while  this  was  extended  to  all 
Mpable  of  service  In  the  three  classes  of  the  Levltlcal 
iribe.  In  considering  their  relative  numbers,  the  wisdom 
»f  Divine  Providence  appears  in  arranging  that,  whereas 
n  the  Kohathitee  and  Gershonltee,  whose  burdens  were 
Jew  and  easier,  there  were  but  about  a  third  part  of  them 
rhloh  were  fit  for  service;  the  Merarltes,  whose  burdens 
were  more  and  heavier,  had  above  one-half  of  them  fit 
'or  this  work.  [Poolk.]  The  small  population  of  this 
01  be,  so  Inferior  to  that  of  the  other  tribes,  Is  attempted 
(n  be  explained  (see  on  ch.  8.  39). 
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V«r.  1-4.    Thk  tji»oula.>  to  be  Rkmovks  out  or  thi 
isJLT.    S.  Co—— and  the  children  of  UnwJ,  that  they 
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put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper — The  exclusion  of  ie;- 
rout)  persons  from  the  camp  In  the  wilderness,  as  frOB 
cities  and  villages  afterwards,  was  a  sanitary  measurt 
taken  according  to  prescribed  rules.  (Leviticus  chaps.  IS., 
11.)  This  exclusion  of  lepers  from  society  has  been  acted 
upon  ever  since;  and  it  affords  almost  the  only  instance 
In  which  any  kind  of  attention  Is  paid  In  the  East  to  the 
prevention  of  contagion.  The  usage  still  more  or  ions 
prevails  in  the  East  among  people  who  do  not  think  the 
least  precaution  against  the  plague  or  cholera  necessary 
but  Judging  from  personal  observation,  we  think  that  in 
Asia  the  leprosy  has  now  much  abated  in  frequency  anal 
virulence.  It  usually  appears  In  a  comparatively  mild 
form  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  countries  where  the 
disorder  is,  or  was,  endemic.  Small  societies  of  excluded 
lepers  live  miserably  in  paltry  huts.  Many  of  them  are 
beggarB,  going  out  Into  the  roads  to  solicit  alma,  wnlch 
they  receive  in  a  wooden  bowl;  charitable  people  also 
sometimes  bring  different  articles  of  food,  which  they 
leave  on  the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from  the  but  of 
the  lepers,  for  whom  It  is  Intended.  They  are  geuerally 
obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive  badge,  that  people  may  know 
them  at  first  sight  and  be  warned  to  avoid  them.  Other 
means  were  adopted  amongst  the  ancient  Jews  by  potting 
their  hand  on  their  mouth  and  crying,  "  Unclean,  un- 
clean." But  their  general  treatment,  as  to  exclusion  from 
society,  was  the  same  as  now  described.  The  association 
Of  the  lepers,  however.  In  this  passage,  with  those  who 
were  subject  only  to  ceremonial  uncleanness,  shows  that 
one  Important  design  In  the  temporary  exile  of  such  per- 
sons was  to  remove  all  impurities  that  reflected  dlshononr 
on  the  character  and  residence  of  Israel's  King.  And 
this  vigilant  care  to  maintain  external  cleanliness  in  the 
people  was  typically  designed  to  teach  them  the  practice 
of  moral  purity,  or  cleansing  themselves  from  all  fllthl- 
ness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.  The  regulations  made  for  en- 
suring cleanliness  In  the  camp  suggest  the  adoption  of 
similar  means  for  maintaining  purity  In  the  church.  And 
although.  In  large  communities  of  Christians,  It  may  be 
often  difficult  or  delicate  to  do  this,  the  suspension  or,  in 
flagrant  cases  of  sin,  the  total  excommunication  of  the 
offender  from  the  privileges  and  communion  of  the  church 
Is  an  Imperative  duty,  as  necessary  to  the  moral  purity  of 
the  Christian  as  the  exclusion  of  the  leper  from  the  camp 
was  to  physical  health  and  ceremonial  purity  In  the  lew- 
Ish  church. 

5-10.  Restitution  Enjoined.  6.  when  a  man  or  a 
woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit,  to  de 
a  trespass  against  the  liord— This  Is  a  wrong  or  injur; 
done  by  one  man  to  the  property  of  another,  and  as  It  Is 
called  "a  trespass  against  the  Lord,"  It  Is  Implied,  In  the 
case  supposed,  that  the  offence  has  been  aggravated  by 
prevaricating— by  a  false  oath,  or  a  fraudulent  lie  in  de- 
nying it,  which  is  a  "trespass"  committed  against  God, 
who  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  what  Is  falsely  sworn  or  spoken. 
(Acts  6.  8, 1.)  And  that  person  be  guilty— i.  «.,  from  the 
obvious  tenor  of  the  passage,  conscience-smitten,  or 
brought  to  a  sense  and  conviction  of  his  evil  conduct. 
(See  on  Leviticus  6.  4.)  In  that  case  there  must  be,  first, 
confession,  a  penitential  acknowledgment  of  sin;  secondly, 
restitution  of  the  property,  or  the  giving  of  an  equivalent, 
with  the  additional  fine  of  a  fifth  part,  both  as  a  compen- 
sation to  the  person  defrauded,  and  as  a  penalty  inflicted 
on  the  lnjurer,  to  deter  others  from  the  commission  of 
similar  trespasses.  (See  on  Exodns  22.  1.)  The  difference 
between  the  law  recorded  In  that  passage  and  this  is,  that 
the  one  was  enacted  against  flagrant  and  determined 
thieves,  the  other  against  those  whose  necessities  might 
have  urged  them  into  fraud,  and  whose  consciences  wer« 
distressed  by  their  sin.  This  law  also  supposes  the  injured 
party  to  be  dead,  in  which  case,  the  compensation  due  tc 
his  representatives  was  to  be  paid  to  the  priest,  who,  a* 
God's  deputy,  received  the  required  satisfaction.  0.  10. 
•very  offering  shall  be  his— 'Whatever  was  given  in  tb.U 
way,  or  otherwise,  as  by  free-will  offerings,  lire-"  venbly 
belonged  to  the  priest. 

11-31.  Th*  Trlax  or  JKALOUST.  If  amy  man's  wlft 
go  aside— This  law  was  given  both  as  a  strong  dlaconrag* 
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■tterit  vo  conjugal  infidelity  on  tae  part  of  a  wife,  and  a 
mttktlent  protection  of  her  from  the  consequences  of  a 
aamiy  and  groundless  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band. His  suspicions,  however,  were  sufficient  In  the 
absence  of  witnesses  (Leviticus  20. 10),  to  warrant  the  trial 
-inscribed ;  and  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  followed  was 
for  the  Jealous  husband  to  bring  his  wife  unto  the  priest 
with  an  ottering  of  barley  meal,  because  none  were  al- 
lowed to  approach  the  sanctuary  empty-handed.  (Exodus 
B.  16.)  On  other  occasions,  there  were  mingled  with  the 
offering,  oil  which  signified  Joy,  and  frankincense  which 
denoted  acceptance.  (Psalm  141.2.)  But  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  l>oth  these  ingredients  were  to  be  excluded, 
r*rtly  because  It  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  In  distress- 
ing circumstances,  and  partly  because  it  was  a  sin  offer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  wife,  who  came  before  God  in  the 
character  of  a  real  or  suspected  offender.  17.  the  priest 
thall  take  holy  -water— Water  from  the  laver,  which 
wax  to  be  mixed  with  dust — an  emblem  of  vlleness  and 
misery.  (Genesis  8.  14;  Psalm  22.  15.)  In  an  earthen  ves- 
sel—This fragile  ware  was  chosen,  because  after  being 
used  it  was  broken  in  pieces.  (Leviticus  6.  28;  11.  83.)  The 
whole  circumstances  of  this  awful  ceremony— her  being 
placed  with  her  face  toward  the  ark— her  uncovered  head, 
a  sign  of  her  being  deprived  of  the  protection  of  her  hus- 
band (1  Corinthians  lL  7>— the  bitter  potion  being  put  Into 
her  hands  preparatory  to  an  appeal  to  God— the  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  priest  (t>.  19-22),  all  were  calculated  In  no 
common  degree  to  excite  and  appall  the  Imagination  of  a 
person  conscious  of  gnllt.  21.  the  Lord  make  thee  a 
curse,  Ac.— a  usual  form  of  Imprecation.  (Isaiah  65.  15; 
Jeremiah  29.  22.)  'Zi.  The  -woman  shall  say  Amen, 
Amen— The  Israelites  were  accustomed.  Instead  of  form- 
ally repeating  the  words  of  an  oath,  merely  to  say  Amen, 
a  "  so  be  It "  to  the  imprecations  It  contained.  The  redu- 
plication of  the  word  was  designed  as  an  evidence  of  the 
woman's  innocence,  and  a  willingness  that  God  would  do 
to  her  according  to  her  desert.  23,  31.  Write  these 
curves  In  a  book  — The  imprecations,  along  with  her 
name,  were  inscribed  In  some  kind  of  record — on  parch- 
ment, or  more  probably  on  a  wooden  tablet,  blot  them 
out  with  the  bitter  water — If  she  were  Innocent,  they 
could  be  easily  erased,  and  perfectly  harmless;  but  if 
guilty,  she  would  experience  the  fatal  effects  of  the  water 
she  had  drunk.  29.  this  is  the  law  of  Jealousies— Adul- 
tery discovered  and  proved  was  punished  with  death. 
But  strongly-suspected  cases  would  occur,  and  this  law 
made  provision  for  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  person.  It 
was,  however,  not  a  trial  conducted  according  to  the  forms 
of  Judicial  process,  but  an  ordeal  through  which  a  sus- 
pected adulteress  was  made  to  go — the  ceremony  being  of 
that  terrifying  nature,  that,  on  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature,  guilt  or  Innocence  could  not  fall  to  appear. 
From  the  earliest  times,  the  Jealousy  of  Eastern  people 
has  established  ordeals  for  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  suspected  unchastlty  In  wives.  The  practice  was  deep- 
rooted  as  well  as  universal.  And  It  has  been  thought, 
that  the  Israelites  being  strongly  biassed  In  favour  of 
such  usages,  this  law  of  Jealousies  "  was  Incorporated 
amongst  the  other  Institutions  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  in 
order  to  free  It  from  the  idolatrous  rites  which  the  hea- 
thens had  blended  with  it."  Viewed  In  this  light,  its 
sanction  by  Divine  authority  In  a  corrected  and  improved 
form  exhibits  a  proof  at  once  of  the  wisdom  and  conde- 
scension of  God. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-22.  The  Law  of  the  Nazarite  in  His  Sepa- 
ration. JS-6.  'When  either  man  or  woman  .  .  .  shall 
row  a  -vow  of  a  Naxarlte — (.  e.,  "a  separated  one,"  from 
d  Hebrew  word,  to  separate.  And  it  was  used  to  designate 
8i  class  of  persons  who,  under  the  impulse  of  extraordi- 
nary piety,  and  with  a  view  to  higher  degrees  of  religious 
Improvement,  voluntarily  renounced  the  occuj  attons  and 
pieasuresof  the  world  to  dedicate  themselves  unreservedly 
to  the  DlYlns  service.  The  vow  might  be  taken  by  either 
mx.  provided  they  had  the  disposal  of  themselves  (ch.  80. 
U  and  tor  a  limited  period— usually  a  month  or  a  llfs- 
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time.  (Judges  18.  6;  16.  17.)  We  do  not  know,  perhaps 
the  whole  extent  of  abstinence  they  practised.  But  the) 
separated  themselves  from  three  things  In  particular- 
vlt.,  from  wine,  and  all  the  varieties  of  vinous  produce! 
from  the  application  of  a  razor  to  their  head,  allowlni 
their  hair  to  grow;  and  from  pollution  by  a  dead  body 
The  reasons  of  the  self-restrictions  are  obvious.  The  u» 
of  wine  tended  to  inflame  the  passions,  intoxicate  tlw 
brain,  and  create  a  taste  for  luxurious  indulgence.  Tt« 
cutting  off  the  hair  being  a  recognized  sign  of  ur.<-!ear» 
ness  (Leviticus  14.  8,  9),  its  unpolled  luxuriance  was  i 
symbol  of  the  purity  he  professed.  Besides,  Its  extract 
dlnary  length  kept  him  In  constant  remembrance  of  hi 
vow,  as  well  as  stimulated  others  to  imitate  his  pious  ex 
ample.  Moreover,  contact  with  a  dead  body,  disqualify 
lng  for  the  Divine  service,  the  Nazarite  carefully  avouier 
such  a  cause  of  unfitness,  and,  like  the  high  priest,  dli 
not  assist  at  the  funeral  rites  of  his  nearest  relatives,  pre 
ferring  his  duty  to  God  to  the  indulgence  of  his  stronges 
natural  affections.  8-11.  If  any  man  die  suddenly  bj 
him,  and  he  hath  defiled  the  head  of  his  consevratlos 
—Cases  of  sudden  death  might  occur  to  make  him  con 
tract  pollution;  and  in  such  circumstances  be  required 
after  shaving  his  head,  to  make  the  prescribed  offering) 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  ceremonial  defilement 
(Leviticus  15. 18;  ch.  19. 11.)  But  by  the  terms  of  this  las 
an  accidental  defilement  vitiated  the  whole  of  his  pre 
vlous  observances,  and  he  required  to  begin  the  period  oi 
his  Nazaritism  afresh.  But  even  this  full  completion  die 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  sin  offering  at  the  close 
Sin  mingles  with  our  best  and  holiest  performances,  anc 
the  blood  of  sprinkling  is  necessary  to  procure  acceptaua 
to  us  and  our  services.  13-20.  When  the  days  of  hit 
separation  are  fulfilled,  &c. — On  the  accomplishment 
of  a  limited  vow  of  Nazaritism,  Nazarltes  might  cut  theli 
hair  wherever  they  happened  to  be  (Acts  IK.  18);  but  th« 
hair  was  to  be  carefully  kept  and  brought  to  the  door  ol 
the  sanctuary.  Then  after  the  presentation  of  sin  offer 
Ings  and  burnt  offerings,  It  was  put  under  the  vessel  U 
which  the  peace  offerings  were  boiled ;  and  the  pries* 
taking  the  shoulder  (Leviticus  7.  82),  when  boiled,  anj  I 
cake  and  wafer  of  the  meat  offering,  put  them  on  tt* 
hands  of  the  Nazarltes  to  wave  before  the  Lord,  as  a  toket 
of  thanksgiving,  and  thus  released  them  from  their  vow. 
23-27.  The  Form  of  Blessing  the  People.  Speas 
unto  Aaron  and  onto  his  sons,  saying,  On  this  w  1st 
ye  shall  bless  the  congregation  of  Israel,  fro  -Thli 
passage  records  the  solemn  benediction  which  God  ap 
pointed  for  dismissing  the  people  at  the  close  of  the  dallj 
service.  The  repetition  of  the  name  "Lord"  ol  "Jeho 
vah"  three  times,  expresses  the  great  mystery  of  the  God> 
head— three  persons,  and  yet  one  God.  The  expression* 
in  the  separate  clauses  correspond  to  the  respective  officii! 
of  the  Father,  to  "bless  and  keep  us;"  of  th*s  Son,  to  U 
"gracious  to  us;"  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  "give  ill 
peace."  And  that  the  benediction,  though  pronounce*) 
by  the  lips  of  a  fellow-man,  derived  its  \  lrtue,  not  from 
the  priest,  but  from  God,  the  encourages  £  assurance  wtu 
added,  "I  the  Lord  will  bless  them." 

CHAPTER    %  iT. 

Ver.  1-89.    The  Princes'  Offer  rv ml    I.  thedaytbaf 
Moses  had  fully  set  up  the  taberaacle — Those  who  tak< 
the  word  "  day  "  as  literally  polnlng  to  the  exact  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  tabernacle,  are  under  a  necessity  ol 
considering  the  sacred  narrative  as  disjointed,  and  thill 
portion  of  the  history  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
chapters  as  out  of  its  place — the  chronology  requiring  thai 
It  should  have  Immediately  followed  the  fortieth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  which  relates  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year.    Bs;( 
that  the  term  "day"  is  used  in  a  loose  and  indeterminate 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  time,  is  evident  from  the  fad 
that  not  one  day  but  several  days  were  occupied  with  thfj 
transactions  about  to  be  described.    So  that  this  chaptc 
stands  in  its  proper  place  In  the  order  of  the  history ;  aftei  I 
the  tabernacle  and  its  Instruments,  the  altar  and  Its  vas-  j 
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leU,  had  been  anointed  (Leviticus  8.  10),  the  Levites  sep- 
arated to  the  sacred  service— the  numbering  of  the  people, 
tnd  khe  disposal  of  the  tribes  about  the  tabernacle,  in  a 
«rtaib  order,  which  was  observed  by  the  princes  in  the 
jresent&tlon  of  their  offerings.  This  would  fix  the  period 
>f  the  imposing  ceremonial  described  in  this  chapter 
ibont  a  month  after  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle,  *<8, 
!.  Tht  princes  of  Israel  .  .  .  brought  their  offering  be- 
tere  the  I«««-d— The  finishing  of  the  sacred  edifice  would, 
(  may  well  we  Imagined,  be  hailed  as  an  auspicious  occa- 
sion, diffusing  great  Joy  and  thankfulness  throughout  the 
■•hole  population  of  Israel.  But  the  leading  men,  not 
xtntent  with  participating  in  the  general  expression  of 
latisfaction,  distinguished  themselves  by  a  movement, 
which,  while  purely  spontaneous,  was  at  the  same  time 
to  appropriate  in  the  circumstances,  and  fto  equal  In  cha- 
racter, hs  Indicates  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  concert 
ind  previous  arrangement.  It  was  an  offer  of  the  means 
>f  carriage,  suitable  to  the  migratory  state  of  the  nation 
a  the  wilderness,  for  transporting  the  tabernacle  from 
place  to  place.  In  the  pattern  of  that  sacred  tent  ex- 
hibited on  the  mount,  and  to  which  Its  symbolic  and  typ- 
!cal  character  required  a  faithful  adherence,  no  provision 
iR<i  been  made  for  its  removal  in  the  frequent  journey- 
ngs  of  the  Israelites.  That  not  being  essential  to  the  plan 
if  the  Di  vl  ne  arohltect,  was  left  to  be  accomplished  by  vol- 
untary liberality;  and  whether  we  look  to  the  Judicious 
staaracter  of  the  gifts,  or  to  the  public  manner  in  which 

Ehey  were  presented,  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of 
he  pious  and  patriotic  feelings  from  which  they  ema- 
nated, and  the  extensive  interest  the  occasion  produced, 
rhe  offerers  were  "  the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of  the  house 
t>f  their  fathers,"  and  the  offering  consisted  of  six  covered 
■ragons  or  little  cars,  and  twelve  oxen,  two  of  the  princes 
being  partners  In  a  wagon,  and  each  furnishing  an  ox.    4, 
9.  The  Lord  spake  nnto  Moses  saying,  Take  It  of  them, 
that  they  may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
»f  the  congregation — They  exhibited  a  beautiful  exam- 
Die  to  all  who  are  great  In  dignity  and  in  wealth,  to  be 
foremost  In   contributing   to  the   support  and    in    pro- 
moting the  interests  of  religion.    The  strictness  of  the  in- 
junctions Moses  had  received  to  adhere  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  the  divine  model  of  the  tabernacle  probably 
ed  him  to  doubt  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  act  In  this 
natter  without  orders.    God,  however,  relieved  him  by 
leclarlng  His  acceptance  of  the  free-will  offerings,  as  well 
w  by  giving  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  their  distribu- 
tion among  the  Levites.    It  is  probable  that  in  doing  so. 
He  merely  sanctioned  the  object  for  which  they  were 
Offered,  and  that  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  offerers  had 
oreviously  determined  that  they  should  be  distributed 
'unto  the  Levites,  to  every  man  according  to  his  service;" 
L  e.,  more  or  fewer  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  Lovitioal 
ilvlslons,  as  their  department  of  duty  seemed  to  require. 
rhis  divine  sanction  it  is  of  great  Importance  to  notice,  as 
Establishing  the  principle,  that,  while  in  the  great  matters 
rf  divine  worship  and  church -government  we  are  to  ad- 
Here  faithfully  to  the  revealed  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  minor 
wrrangements  respecting  them  may  be  lawfully  made, 
ujcording  to  the  means  and  convenience  of  God's  people 
•n  different  places.    "There  is  a  great  deal  left,  to  human 
•egnlatlon— appendages  of  undoubted  convenience,  and 
ivhich  it  were  as  absurd  to  resist  on  the  ground  that  an 
fsxpress  warrant  cannot  be  produced  for  them,  as  to  pro- 
ws! against  the  convening  of  the  people  to  divine  service, 
>ecause  there  is  no  Scripture  for  the  erection  and  ringing 
>f  a  church  bell."    [Chalmebs.]    6-9.   Moses  took  the 
wagons  and  the  oxen— The  Heb.  word  seems  to  be  fairly 
rendered  by  the  word  "wagons."     Wheel  carriages  of 
»ome  kind  are  certainly  intended;  and  as  they  were  cov- 
ered, the  best  Idea  we  can  form  of  them  Is,  that  they  bore 
tome  resemblance  to  our  tilted  wagons.    That  wheel  car- 
■latr*<  were  anciently  used  in  Egypt,  and  in  what  is  now 
Yslaiir  Turkey,  is  attested,  not  only  by  history,  bat  by 
ixlstlng  sculptures  and  paintings.    Some  of  these  the  Is- 
•elltes  might  have  brought  with  them  at  their  departure; 
ind  others,  the  skilful  artisans,  who  did  tne  mechanical 
fork  of  the  tabernacle,  oonld  easily  have  constructed,  ac- 


cording to  models  with  which  they  had  been  familiar 
Each  wagon  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  on  any  of  tba 
different  occasions  mentioned  in  Scripture.    Oxen  seem 
to  have  been  generally  used  for  draught  in  ancient  time* 
among  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Hebrews;  and  they 
continue  still  to  be  employed  In  dragging  the  few  carte 
which  are  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Western  Asia.    [Krrro.] 
gave  them  unto  the  Levites— The  principle  of  distribu- 
tion was  natural  and  judicious— The  Merarites  having 
twice  the  number  of  wagons  and  oxen  appropriated  to 
them  that  the  Gershonltes  had ;  obviously  because,  while 
the  latter  had  charge  only  of  the  coverings  and  hangings 
—the  light  but  precious  and  richly-embroidered  drapery— 
the  former  were  appointed  to  transport  all  the  heavy  and 
bulky  materials — the  boards,  bars,  pillars,  and  sockets— 
in  short,  all  the  larger  articles  of  furniture.    Whoever 
thinks  only  of  the  enormous  weight  of  metal,  the  gold, 
silver,  brass,  Ac,  that  were  on  the  bases,  chapiters,  and 
pillars,  Ac,  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  four 
wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  uot  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
conveyance  of  so  vast  a  load.     Besides,  the  Merarites  were 
not  very  numerous,  as  they  amounted  only  to  3200  men 
from  thirty  years  and  upward  ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that,  a  much  greater  number  of  wagons 
would  afterwards  be  found  necessary,  and  be  furnished, 
than  were  given  on  this  occasion.    [Calmkt.]    Others,  who 
consider  the  full  number  of  wagons  and  oxen  to  be  stated 
in  the  sacred  record,  suppose  that  the  Merarites  may  have 
carried  many  of  the  smaller  things  in  their  hands— the 
sockets,  for  Instance,  which  being  each  a  talent  weight 
was  one  man's  burden.    (2  Kings  5.  28.)    The  Kohathlters 
had  neither  wheeled  vehicles  nor  boasts  of  burden  as 
signed  them,  because,  being  charged  with  the  transport  o> 
the  furniture  belonging  to  the  holy  place,  the  sacred  worth 
and  character  of  the  vessels  entrusted  to  them  (see  on  ch.  i. 
15)  demanded  a  more  honourable  mode  of  conveyance. 
These  were  carried  by  those  Levites  sr-oulder-high.    Even 
in  this  minute  arrangement  every  reflecting  reader  will 
perceive  the  evidence  of  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness;  and 
a  deviation  from  the  prescribed  rule  of  duty  led,  In  one  re- 
corded Instance,  to  a  manifestation  of  holy  displeasure,  cal- 
culated to  make  a  salutary  and  solemn  impression.  (2 Sam- 
uel 6.  6-13.)       10,  11.  The  princes  offered  for  dedicating 
of  the  altar,  Ac.—"  Altar"  is  here  used  in  the  singular  for 
the  plural ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  kind  of  offerings,  that 
the  altars  of  burnt  offering  and  incense  are  both  referred 
to.    This  was  not  the  first  or  proper  dedication  of  those 
altars,  which  had  been  made  by  Moses  and  Aaron  some 
time  before.    But  it  might  be  considered  an  additional 
dedication— those  offerings  being  the  first  that  were  made 
for  particular  persons  or  tribes.    They  shall  offer  each 
prince  on  his  day,  Ac— Eastern  princes  were  accustomed 
anciently,  as  they  are  in  Persia  still  on  a  certain  yearly 
festival,  to  sit  upon  their  thrones  in  great  state,  when  the 
princes  and  nobles,  from  all  parts  of  their  dominions, 
appear  before  them  with  tributary  presents,  which  form 
a  large  proportion  of  their  royal  revenue.    And  In  the 
offering  of  all  gifts  or  presents  to  great  personages,  every 
article  is  presented  singly  and  with  ostentatious  display. 
The  tabernacle  being  the  palace  of  their  great  King,  aa 
well  as  the  sanctuary  of  their  God,  the  princes  of  Israel 
may  be  vieweo  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  as  present- 
ing their  tributary  offerings,  and  in  the  same  manner  of 
successive  detail,  which  accords  with  the  immemorial 
usages  of  the  East.    A  day  was  set  apart  for  each,  as  muct 
for  the  Imposing  solemnity  and  splendour  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  for  the  prevention  of  disorder  and  hurry;  and  It 
is  observable  that,  in  the  order  of  offering,  regard  wat 
paid  to  priority  not  of  birth,  but  of  rank  and  dignity  ax 
they  were  ranked  in  the  camp — beginning  at  the  east, 
proceeding  to  the  south,  then  to  the  west,  and  closlnf 
with  the  north,  according  to  the  course  of  the  snn.   13-1T. 
He  that  offered  his  offering  the  first  day,  Nnhshon  .  .  . 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Ac— Judah  having  had  the  pre- 
cedenoe  assigned  to  it,  the  prince  or  head  of  that  tribe 
was  the  first  admitted  to  offer  as  its  representative;  aoO 
his  offering,  as  well  e«  that  of  the  others,  is  thought,  tram 
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i5«  .snstlinesH.  to  have  been  furnished  not  from  bis  own 
£ri  vate  means,  but  from  the  general  contributions  of  each 
tribe.  Some  parts  of  the  offering,  as  the  animals  for  sac- 
rifice, were  Cor  the  ritual  service  of  the  day,  the  peace 
•'fiVirl u(jn  being  by  much  toe  most  numerous,  as  the 
yriiicwK  and  some  of  the  people  Joined  with  the  priests 
iAfrwards  in  celebrating  the  occasion  with  festive  re- 
joicing. Hence  the  feast  of  dedication  became  afterwards 
vii  anniversary  festival.  Other  parts  of  the  offering  were 
intended  for  permanent  use,  as  utensils  necessary  In  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  an  Immense  platter  and  bowl 
.Exodus  25.  29),  which,  being  of  silver,  were  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  or  In  the  court,  not 
In  the  holy  place,  all  the  furniture  of  which  was  of  solid 
<tr  plated  gold ;  and  a  golden  spoon,  the  contents  of  which 
show  Its  destination  to  have  been  the  altar  of  incense. 
The  word  rendered  "spoon"  means  a  hollow  cup.  In  the 
shape  of  a  hand,  with  which  the  priests  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions might  lift  a  quantity  from  the  lncense-box  to  throw 
on  the  altar-fire,  or  Into  the  censers;  but  on  the  ceremo- 
nial on  the  day  of  the  annual  atonement  no  Instrument 
was  allowed  but  the  high  priest's  own  hands.  (Leviticus 
16.  12.)  18.  On  the  second,  Nethaneel,  prince  of  Isaa- 
ehar,  did  offer— This  tribe  being  stationed  on  the  right 
side  of  Judah,  offered  next  through  its  representative; 
then  Zebulnn,  which  was  on  the  leftside;  and  so  on  in 
orderly  succession,  every  tribe  making  the  same  kind 
of  offering  and  in  the  same  amount,  to  show  that,  as 
each  was  under  equal  obligation,  each  rendered  an  equal 
tribute.  Although  each  offering  made  was  the  same  In 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  a  separate  notice  is  given  of 
each,  as  a  separate  day  was  appointed  for  the  presenta- 
tion, that  equal  honour  might  be  conferred  on  each,  and 
none  appear  to  be  overlooked  or  slighted.  And  as  the 
sacred  books  were  frequently  read  In  public,  posterity,  In 
each  successive  age,  would  feel  a  livelier  interest  In  the 
national  worship,  from  the  permanent  recognition  of  the 
offerings  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the  respective  tribes. 
But  while  this  was  done  In  one  respect,  as  subjects  offer- 
lug  tribute  to  their  king.  It  was  in  another  respect,  a 
purely  religious  act.  The  vessels  offered  were  for  a  sacri- 
ficial use — the  animals  brought  were  clean  and  fit  for  sac- 
rifice, both  symbolically  denoting,  that  while  God  was  to 
dwell  amongst  them  as  their  Sovereign,  they  were  a  holy 
people,  who  by  this  offering  dedicated  themselves  to  God. 
48.  On  the  seventh  day— Surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
some  that  this  work  of  presentation  was  continued  on 
(he  Sabbath.  But  assuming  that  the  seventh  day  re- 
ferred to  was  a  Sabbath  (which  is  uncertain),  the  work 
was  of  a  directly  religious  character,  and  perfectly  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  the  sacred  day.  84-88.  This 
wu  the  dedication  of  the  altar — The  Inspired  historian 
here  sums  up  the  separate  Items  detailed  In  the  preceding 
narrative,  and  the  aggregate  amount  Is  as  follows:  121 
silver  chargers,  each  weighing  130  shekels  — 1560;  12  sliver 
bowls,  each  70  shekels  —  840:  total  weight.  A  sliver 
charger  at  130  shekels,  reduced  to  troy  weight,  made 
76  oz.,  9  djrts.,  16  8.31  gr. ;  and  a  silver  bowl  at  70  shekels 
amount*  to  40  oz.,  12  dwts.,  21  21.31  gr.  The  total  weight 
of  the  12  chargers  is  therefore  905  oz.,  16  dwts.,  8  3.11  gr., 
and  that  of  the  12  bowls  487  oz.,  14  dwts.,  20  4.81  gr.;  making 
the  total  weight  of  silver  vessels  1393  oz.,  10  dwts.,  23  7.31 
gr. ;  which,  at  5s.  per  oz.,  Is  equal  to  £383  Is.  84d.  The  12 
golden  spoous,  allowing  each  to  be  6  oz.,  16  dwts.,  3.31  gr., 
amount  to  69  oz.,  8  dwts.,  13  6.31  gr.,  which,  at  £4  per  oz..  Is 
equal  to  £820  14s.  10frL,  and  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
stiver  makes  a  total  of  £703  16s.  6Jd.  Besides  these  the 
offerings  comprised  12  bullocks,  12  rams,  12  lambs,  24 
goats,  60  rams,  60  he-goats,  60  lambs — amounting  In  all  to 
840.  So  large  a  collection  of  cattle  offered  for  sacrifice  on 
-ne  occasion  proves  both  the  large  flocks  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  abundance  of  postures  which  were  then,  and  still 
aro,  found  In  the  valleys  that  lie  between  the  Slnaltic 
Mountains.  All  travellers  attest  the  luxuriant  verdure 
srf  those  extensive  wadys;  and  that  they  were  equally  or 
rtil!  more  rich  In  pasture  anciently.  Is  confirmed  by  the 
awncnir.*  flocks  of  the  Amalekltea,  as  well  as  of  Nabai, 
wtolat  were  fed  In  the  wilderness  of  Paran    (1  Samuel  15. 


9.)  Ml'.  Anil  u  Inn  ."I<.h«-h  wu  ijiiiic  Into  the  talxtr>» 
nnctt  of  the  congregation  to  speak  with  hint — As  ■ 
king  gives  private  audience  to  his  minister,  so  special 
license  was  granted  to  Moses,  who,  though  not  a  priest, 
was  admitted  Into  the  sanctuary  to  receive  Instruction* 
from  his  heavenly  King  as  occasion  demanded,  the* 
he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  to  hint — Trj  icgfc 
standing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  veil,  he  could  distlncUy 
hear  it,  and  the  mention  of  this  circumstance  Is  important 
as  the  fulfilment,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  of  • 
special  promise  made  by  the  Lord  Christ  himself,  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  commanding  its  erection.  (Exodaa 
26.  22.)  It  was  the  reward  of  Moses'  zeal  and  obedience; 
and,  in  like  manner,  to  all  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments  He  will  manifest  Himself.  (John  14.  21.) 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-4.  How  the  Lamps  are  to  be  LiGHTKn.  1.  Tke 
Lord  spake  unto  Moaee— The  order  of  this  chapter  sug- 
gests the  Idea  that  the  following  instructions  were  given 
to  Moses  while  he  was  within  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation,  after  the  princes  hod  completed  their  offering. 
But  from  the  tenor  of  the  Instructions,  It  Is  more  likely 
that  they  were  given  Immediately  after  the  Levltes  had 
been  given  to  the  priests  isee  on  chaps.  8.,  4.),  and  that  the 
record  of  these  Instructions  had  been  postponed  til  the 
narrative  of  other  transactions  in  the  camp  had  >^eei 
made.  [Patrick.]  8.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  Ac— The  can- 
dlestlck,  which  was  made  of  one  solid,  mossy  piece  of  par* 
gold,  with  six  lamps  supported  on  as  many  branches,  t 
seventh  In  the  centre  surmounting  the  shaft  Itself  (Exo- 
dus 25. 81;  87. 17),  and  completed  according  to  the  pattern 
shown  in  the  mount,  was  now  to  be  lighted,  when  the 
other  things  in  the  sanctuary  began  to  be  applied  to  re» 
llglons  service.  It  was  Aaron's  personal  duty,  as  the  ser- 
vant of  God,  to  light  His  house,  which,  being  without 
windows,  required  the  aid  of  lights.  (2  Peter  1.  19.)  An4 
the  course  he  was  ordered  to  follow  was  first  to  light  tht 
middle  lamp  from  the  altar-fire,  and  then  the  other  lamps 
from  each  other— a  course  symbolical  of  all  the  light  of 
heavenly  truth  being  derived  from  Christ,  and  dlffusetl 
by  his  ministers  throughout  the  world.  (Revelation  4.  8.] 
the  seven  lamps  shall  give  light  over  against  thf 
candlestick,  Ac— The  candlestick  stood  close  to  tn< 
boards  of  the  sanctuary,  on  the  south  side,  In  full  vieu 
of  the  table  of  showbread  on  the  north  (Exodus  26. 85> 
having  one  set  of  Its  lamps  turned  towards  the  east,  anii 
another  towards  the  west;  so  that  all  parts  of  the  taber 
nacle  were  thus  lighted  up. 

5-22.  The  Consecration  of  th"sLevite8.  Take  the  Le- 
vltes and  cleanse  them— This  passage  describes  the  cott 
secratlon  of  the  Levltes.    Although  the  tribe  whs  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Divine  service,  their  \eredltary  descent  atom 
was  not  a  sufficient  qualification  fci  entering  on  thedutiet 
of  the  sacred  office.    They  were  to  b°!  set  apart  by  a  speela 
ceremony,  which,  however,  was  maih  simpler  than  (lis 
appointed  for  the  priests;  neither  washing  nor  anointing 
nor  Investiture  with  official  roix-.s,  wan  nocessary.    The! 
purification  consisted,  along  with  the  tfferiugof  the  req 
ulslte  sacrifices  (Leviticus  1.  4  ;  3.2;  4.4),  la  being  sprinkle* 
by  water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  Le'fer  (eh.  1U.  9; 
and  shaved  all  over,  and  their  clothes  washed—  a  com 
blnatlon  of  symbolical  acts  which   was  Intended   u>  re 
mind  them  of  the  mortification  of  carnal  an.'   worldlj 
desires,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  purity  1l  heart  aui 
life  which  became  the  servants  of  G<xl.     9.  TIomi  »».al 
gather  U»e  whole  assembly  of  the   children    of  lrr^e 
together,  Ac— As  It  was  plainly  Impossible  that  the  w.iol 
multitude  of  the  Israelites  could  do  this,  a  select   portlo) 
of  them  must  be  meant.    This  party,  who  laid  thel:  hand 
upon  the  Levltes,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  be';n  tb 
first-born,   who  by   that  act,   transferred    their   pec u  11* 
privilege  of  acting  as  God's  ministers  to  the  Levltletl 
tribe;  and  by  others,  to  have  been  the  princes,  who  thai 
blessed  them.    It  appears,  from  this  passage,  that  the  In 
position  of  hands  was  a  ceremony  used  in  consecratln 
persons  to  holy  offices  Id  'he ancient,  as,  from  theexampl 
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of  oar  Lord  «.nd  his  apostles.  It  has  been  perpetuated  In 
the  Christian  Church.  11-13.  Aaron  shall  offer  the  In- 
vites— Rub.,  as  a  wave  offering;  and  it  has  been  thought 
probable  that  the  high  priest,  In  bringing  the  Levltes  one 
t>y  one  to  the  altar,  directed  them  to  make  some  simple 
movements  of  their  persons,  analogous  to  what  was  done 
at  the  presentation  of  the  wave  offerings  before  the  Lord. 
TlM  were  they  first  devoted  as  an  offering  to  God,  and  by 
him  surrendered  to  the  priests  to  he  employed  in  his  ser- 
vice The  consecration  ceremonial  was  repeated  In  the 
Base  of  every  T,ev1te  who  was  taken,  as  at  a  later  period 
ws«  rto^e,  to  assist  the  priests  in  the  tabernacle  and  tem- 
ple. (See  on  2  Chronicles  29.  84.)  14.  The  Levltes  shall 
ktmlne — i.  e.,  exempt  from  all  military  duty  or  secular 
work — free  from  all  pecuniary  imposition,  and  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  custody  and  service  of  the  sauctuary.  15. 
After  that,  the  Levltes  shall  go  In  to  do  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation— Into  the  conrt,  to 
a*?lst  the  priests;  and  at  removal  into  the  tabernacle — 
i.  «.,  the  door  of  it — to  recetve  the  covered  furniture.  19. 
to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel,  <fec. — 
to  aid  the  priest*  in  that  expiatory  work  j  or,  as  the  words 
may  be  rendered,  "to  make  redemption  for,"  the  Levltes 
being  exchanged  or  substituted  for  the  first-born  for  this 
Important  end,  that  there  might  be  a  sanctified  body  of 
men  appointed  to  guard  the  sanctuary,  and  not  allow  the 
people  to  approach  or  presumptuously  meddle  with  holy 
things,  which  would  expose  them  to  the  angry  Judgments 
Of  peaven.  24.  From  twenty-five  years  old.  &c..— (cf. 
ch.  1.3.)  They  entered  on  their  work  in  their  20th  year,  as 
pupils  and  probationers,  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  their  senior  brethren  ;  and  at  MO  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  theful!  discharge  of  their  official  functions.  35. 
From  the  age  of  fifty  they  shall  cease  waiting  upon 
the  service  thereof,  Ac. — i.e.,  on  the  laborious  and  ex- 
hausting parts  of  their  work.  26.  But  shall  minister 
with  their  brethren— In  the  performance  of  easier  and 
higher  duties,  Instructing  and  directing  the  young,  or 
superintending  Important  trusts.  "  They  also  serve  who 
•wily  wait.  '    [Milton.] 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Vei  1-5.  The  Passovkb  Enjoined,  a.  Let  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  also  keep  the  passover  at  his  appointed 
season,  &c— The  date  of  this  command  to  keep  the  pass- 
over  In  the  wilderness  was  given  shortly  after  the  erec- 
tion and  consecration  of  the  tabernacle,  and  preceded  the 
numbering  of  the  people  by  a  month.  (Cf.  v.  1  with  ch.  1. 
1, 2.)  But  it  Is  narrated  after  that  transaction.  In  order  to 
Introduce  the  notice  of  a  particular  case,  for  which  a  law 
was  provided  to  meet  the  occasion.  This  was  th6  first  ob- 
servance of  the  passover  since  the  exodus;  and  without 
a  positive  Injunction,  the  Israelites  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  keep  It  till  their  settlement  In  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(Exodus  12.  25.)  The  anniversary  was  kept  on  the  exact 
day  of  the  year  on  which  they,  twelve  months  before,  had 
departed  from  Egypt;  and  It  was  marked  by  all  the  pecu- 
liai  rites — the  he-lamb  and  the  unleavened  bread.  The 
materials  would  be  easily  procured— the  lambs  from  their 
numerous  flocks,  and  the  meal  for  the  unleavened  bread, 
by  the  aid  of  Jethro,  from  the  land  of  Midlan,  which  was 
adjoining  their  camp.  (Exodus  3. 1.)  But  their  girded 
loins,  their  sandalled  feet,  and  their  staff  In  their  hand, 
being  mere  circumstances  attending  a  hurried  departure, 
and  not  essential  to  the  rite,  were  not  repeated.  It  la 
supposed  to  have  been  the  only  observance  of  the  feast 
during;  their  40  years'  wandering;  and  Jewish  writers  say 
that,  as  none  could  eat  the  passover  except  they  were  cLr- 
oomcised  (Exodus  12.  43,  44, 48),  and  circumcision  was  not 
praottsed  in  the  wilderness,  there  could  be  no  renewal  of 
the  paschal  solemnity. 

A  a*roND  Passovek  Allowed.  Ver.  8-1  tr  There  were 
Mrtain  men  who  were  denied  by  the  dead  body  of  a 
*»«J»— To  discharge  the  last  offices  to  the  remains  of  de- 
SQesod  relatives  was  imperative;  and  yet  attendance  on 
a  fonera!  entailed  ceremonial  defilement,  which  led  toex- 
«"»l'>o  rroic  ali  society  and  from  the  camp  for  seven  days. 


Some  persons  who  were  In  this  situation  at  the  arrival  oi" 
the  first  paschal  anniversary,  being  painfully  perplexed 
about  the  course  of  duty,  because  they  were  tern ;<orarll  > 
disqualified  at  the  proper  season,  and  having  no  opportu- 
nity of  supplying  their  want,  were  liable  to  a  total  priva- 
tion of  all  their  privileges,  laid  their  case  before  Moaea. 
Jewish  writers  assert  that  these  men  were  the  persona 
who  had  carried  out  tha  dead  bodies  of  Nadabaud  Abihu. 
8.  Moses  said  unto  them,  Stand  still,  I  villi  hear  whal 
the  Lord  will  command  concerning  you — A  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  soon  obtalned.it  being  enacted  by  Di- 
vine authority,  that  to  those  who  might  be  disqualified,  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  death  In  their  family  circle,  or  unable 
by  distance  to  keep  the  passover  on  tlieannl  versary  day,  a 
special  license  was  granted  of  observing  it  by  themselves 
on  the  same  day  and  hour  of  the  following  month,  under 
a  due  attendance  to  all  the  solemn  formalities.  (See  on  1 
Chronicles  30.  2.)  But  the  observance  was  imperative  on 
all  who  did  not  labour  under  these  Impediments.  14.  If 
a  stranger  shall  sojourn  among  yon  and  will  Utvep  the 
passover — Gentile  converts,  or  proselytes,  as  they  wert 
afterwards  called,  were  admitted,  if  circumcised,  to  tus 
same  privileges  as  native  Israelites,  and  were  liable  to  ex- 
communication if  they  neglected  the  pa.ssover.  But  cir- 
cumcision was  an  indispensable  condition  ;  and  whoever 
did  not  submit  to  that  rite,  was  prohibited,  under  the 
sternest  penalties,  from  eating  the  passover. 

15-23.  A  Cixiod  Ouideth  the  Israelites.  The  cloud 
covered  the  tabernacle — The  inspired  historian  here 
enters  on  an  entirely  new  subject,  which  might  properly 
have  formed  a  separate  chapter,  beginning  at  this  verse 
and  ending  at  v.  29  of  the  following  chapter.  [Calmet.] 
The  cloud  was  a  visible  token  of  God's  special  presence 
and  guardian  care  of  the  Israelites.  (Exodus  14.  20;  Psalm 
105.3!).)  It  was  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  clouda 
by  Its  peculiar  form  and  Its  fixed  positlou;  fo  r  from  th 
day  of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle  it  rested  by  da> 
as  a  dark,  by  night  as  a  fiery,  column  on  that  part  of  th 
sanctuary  which  contained  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
(Leviticus  18.2.)  17.  When  the  cloud  was  taken  up— 
i.  «.,  rose  to  a  higher  elevation,  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  at 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  camp.  That  was  a  signal 
for  removal;  and,  accordingly,  it  Is  properly  called  (v.  18) 
"  the  commandment  of  the  Lord."  It  was  a  visible  token 
of  the  presence  of  God ;  and  from  it,  as  a  glorious  throne, 
He  gave  the  order.  So  that  Its  motion  regulated  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  all  the  Journeys  of  th«- 
Israelites.  (See  on  Exodus  14. 19.)  19.  When  the  cload 
tarried  long  upon  the  tabernacle,  .  .  .  then  Israel  kept 
the  charge  of  the  Lord  and  journeyed  not — A  desert 
life  has  Its  attractions,  and  constant  movements  create  a 
passionate  love  of  change.  Many  Incidents  show  that 
the  Israelites  had  strongly  Imbibed  this  nomad  habit, 
and  were  desirous  of  hastening  to  Canaan.  But  still  the 
phases  of  the  cloud  indicated  the  command  of  God :  and 
whatsoever  lrksomeness  they  might  have  felt  In  remain- 
ing long  stationary  In  camp,  "when  the  cloud  tarried 
upon  the  tabernacle  many  days,  they  kept  the  charge  of 
the  Lord,  and  Journeyed  not."  Happy  for  them  had  they 
always  exhibited  this  spirit  of  obedience!  and  happy  for 
all  if,  through  the  wilderness  of  tris  world,  we  implicitly 
follow  the  leadings  of  God's  providence  and  the  direc- 
tions of  God's  word ! 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-88.  The  Use  of  the  Silver  Trumpets*,  a. 
Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver — These  trumpets 
were  of  a  long  form.  In  opposition  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
trumpets,  with  which  the  people  were  convened  to  the 
worship  of  Osiris,  and  which  were  curved  like  rams' 
horns.  Those  which  Moses  made,  as  described  by  Jo*e- 
phus,  and  represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  were  straight, 
a  cnblt  or  more  in  length,  the  tubes  of  the  thickness  of  a 
flute,  and  both  extremities  bore  a  close  resemblance  u, 
those  in  use  amongst  us.  They  were  of  solid  sllver-~*c 
as,  from  the  purity  of  the  metal,  to  give  a  shrill,  distinct 
sound  :   and  there  were  two  of  them,  probably  bteosas^ 
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Mere  were  only  two  sons  of  Aaron ;  but  at  a  later  period 
•.he  number  was  greatly  Increased.  (Joshua  6. 8 ;  2  Chron- 
icles 5.  12.)  And  although  the  camp  comprehended  2,500,000 
of  people,  two  trumpets  would  be  quite  sufficient,  for 
sound  is  conveyed  easily  through  the  pure  atmosphere 
and  reverberated  strongly  amongst  the  valleys  of  the 
81  rial  tic  hills.  3.  -when  they  shall  blow  with  them — 
There  seem  to  have  been  signals  made  by  a  difference  In 
the  loudness  and  variety  In  the  notes,  suited  for  different 
occasions,  and  which  experience  made  the  Israelites 
easily  distinguish.  A  simple  uniform  sound  by  both 
trumpets  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  people; 
the  blast  of  a  single  trumpet  convoked  the  princes  to 
consult  on  public  affairs;  notes  of  some  other  kind  were 
made  to  sound  an  alarm,  whether  for  Journeying  or  for 
irar.  One  alarm  was  the  recognized  signal  for  the  eastern 
division  of  the  camp — via.,  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Issacbar, 
and  2febulun— to  march;  two  alarms  gave  the  signal  for 
the  southern  to  move;  and,  though  It  Is  not  In  our  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text,  the  Septuaglnt  has,  that  on  three  alarms 
belug  sounded,  those  on  the  west;  while  on  four  blasts, 
those  on  the  north  decamped.  Thus  the  greatest  order 
and  discipline  were  established  In  the  Israelltlsh  camp- 
no  military  march  conld  be  better  regulated.  8.  The 
eons  of  Aaron  the  priests  shall  blow  -with  the  trump- 
via.,  Ac— Neither  the  Levltes  nor  any  In  the  common 
ranks  of  the  people  could  be  employed  In  this  office  of 
signal-giving.  In  order  to  attract  greater  attention  and 
more  faithful  observance,  It  was  reserved  to  the  priests 
alone,  a*  the  Lord's  ministers;  and  as  anciently  In  Persia 
and  other  Eastern  countries  the  alarm  trumpets  were 
sounded  from  the  tent  of  the  sovereign,  so  were  they 
blown  from  the  tabernacle,  the  visible  residence  of  Is- 
rael's King,  9.  If  ye  go  to  war — In  the  land  of  Canaan, 
either  when  attacked  by  foreign  Invaders,  or  when  they 
went  to  take  possession  according  to  the  Divine  promise, 
ye — i.  <?.,  the  priests — shall  blow  an  alarm.  This  advice 
was  accordingly  acted  upon  (ch.  31.  6;  2  Chronicles  13.  12); 
and  In  the  circumstances  It  was  an  act  of  devout  confi- 
dence In  God.  A  solemn  and  religions  act  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  has  often  animated  the  hearts  of  those  who  felt 
they  were  engaged  In  a  good  and  Jnst  cause;  and  so  the 
blowing  of  the  trumpet,  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  pro- 
duced that  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  But 
more  Is  meant  by  the  words — viz.,  that  God  would,  as  It 
were,  be  aroused  by  the  trumpet  to  bless  with  His  pres- 
ence and  aid.  10.  Also  in  the  days  of  your  gladness, 
mmd  in  your  solemn  days — t.  e.,  festive  and  thanksgiving 
occasions  were  to  be  ushered  in  with  the  trumpets,  as  all 
feasts  afterwards  were  (Psalm  81.3;  2  Chronicles  29.27),  to 
Intimate  the  Joyous  and  delighted  feelings  with  which 
they  engaged  In  the  service  of  God.  11.  It  came  to  pass 
•n  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  in  the 
second  year,  Ac— The  Israelites  had  lain  encamped  In 
Wady-Er-Rahah  and  the  neighbouring  valleys  of  the 
Blnaitlo  range  for  the  space  of  11  months  29  days.  (Ct 
Exodus  19. 1.)  Besides  the  religious  purposes  of  the  high- 
est Importance  to  which  their  long  sojourn  at  Slnal  was 
»ubservieut,  the  Israelites,  after  the  hardships  and  op- 
pression of  the  Egyptian  servitude,  required  an  interval 
of  repose  and  refreshment.  They  were  neither  physlo- 
aliy  nor  morally  in  a  condition  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
warlike  people  they  had  to  encounter  before  obtaining 
possession  of  Canaan.  But,  the  wondrous  transactions  at 
Sinai— the  arm  of  Jehovah  so  visibly  displayed  In  their 
favour— the  covenant  entered  Into,  and  the  special  bless- 
ings guaranteed,  began  a  course  of  moral  and  religious 
education  which  moulded  the  character  of  this  people — 
made  them  acquainted  with  their  high  destiny,  and  In- 
spired them  with  those  noblo  principles  of  Divine  truth 
and  righteousness  which  alone  make  a  great  nation. 
18.  Wilderness  of  Paran— It  stretched  from  the  base 
of  the  Sinaltio  group,  or  from  Et-Tyh,  over  that  ex- 
tensive plateau  to  the  south-western  borders  of  Pales- 
tine, 13-»7.  The  children  of  Israel  took  their  Jonr- 
!&•>-  by  the  hand  of  Noses— It  is  probable  that  Moses, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment,  stationed  hlin- 
telt  on  some  eminence  to  see  the  ranks  defile  In  order 
10? 


through  the  embouchure  on  the  mountains.  The  march- 
ing order  is  described  (oh.  2.);  but,  as  the  vast  hord« 
ire  represented  here  In  actual  migration,  It  may  b« 
proper  to  notice  the  extraordinary  care  that  «aa  takes 
for  ensuring  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  holy  thing*. 
In  the  rear  of  Judah,  which,  with  the  tribes  of  Issach&r 
and  Zebulnn,  led  the  van,  followed  the  Gershouitea 
and  Merarltes  with  the  heavy  and  coarser  materials  of 
the  tabernacle.  Next  In  order  were  set  in  motion  tne 
flank  divisions  of  Reuben  and  Ephralm;  and  then  came 
the  Kohathltes,  who  occupied  the  centre  of  the  moving 
mass,  bearing  the  sacred  utensils  on  their  shoulders,  and 
were  so  far  behind  the  other  portions  of  the  Levltloai 
body,  that  these  would  have  time  at  the  new  encampment 
to  rear  the  framework  of  the  tabernacle  ere  the  Kohath- 
ltes arrived.  Last  of  all,  Dan,  with  the  associated  tribes, 
bronght  up  the  rereward  of  the  Immense  caravan.  Each 
tribe  was  marshalled  under  Its  prince  or  chief,  and  In  all 
their  movements  rallied  around  Its  own  standard.  S48. 
Hobab,  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Mldianite— called  also 
Reuel,  the  same  as  Jethro.  Hobab,  the  son  of  this  Mid- 
ianlte  chief,  and  brother-in-law  to  Moses,  seems  to  have 
sojourned  among  the  Israelites  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  encampment  at  Binal,  and  now  on  their  removal 
proposed  returning  to  his  own  abode.  Moses  urged  him 
to  remain,  both  for  his  own  benefit,  in  a  religious  point , 
of  view,  and  from  the  useful  services  his  nomad  habits 
could  enable  him  to  render.  31.  Leave  us  not,  I  pray 
thee  .  .  .  and  thon  raayest  be  to  us  Instead  of  eyes — 
The  earnest  Importunity  of  Moses  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  this  man,  when  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
directing  cloud,  has  surprised  many.  But  It  should  oe 
recollected  that  the  guidance  of  the  cloud,  though  It 
showed  the  general  route  to  be  taken  through  the  track- 
less desert,  would  not  be  so  special  and  minute  as  to  point 
out  the  places  where  pasture,  shade,  and  water  were  tc 
be  obtained,  and  which  were  often  hid  in  obscure  spots  by 
the  shifting  sands.  Besides,  several  detachments  were 
sent  off  from  the  main  body;  the  services  of  Hobab,  not 
as  a  single  Arab,  but  as  a  prince  of  a  powerful  clan,  would 
have  been  exceedingly  useful.  32.  If  thou  go  with  us 
.  .  ,  what  goodness  the  Lord  will  show  unto  us,  the 
same  will  we  do  unto  thee — A  strong  inducement  is  here 
held  out;  but  It  seems  not  to  have  changed  the  young 
man's  purpose,  for  he  departed  and  settled  in  his  own 
district.  (See  on  Judges  1. 16;  1  Samuel  15.  6.)  33.  They 
departed  three  days' Journey — i.  e.,  the  first  day's  prog- 
ress being  very  small,  about  18  or  20  miles,  ark  of  the 
covenant  went  before  them — It  was  carried  In  the 
centre,  and  hence  some  eminent  commentators  think  the 
passage  should  be  rendered,  "the  ark  went  In  their  pres- 
ence," the  cloud  above  upon  It  belug  conspicuous  In  their 
eyes.  But  It  is  probable  that  the  cloudy  piliar,  which, 
while  stationary,  rested  upon  the  ark,  preceded  them  in 
the  march — as,  when  in  motion  at  one  time  (Exodus  14. 
19),  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  shifted  Its  place.  35,  36. 
When  the  ark  set  forward,  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered — Moses,  as  the  organ 
of  the  people,  uttered  an  appropriate  prayer  both  at  the 
commencement  and  the  end  of  each  journey.  Thus  all 
the  Journeys  were  sanctified  by  devotion;  and  so  should 
our  prayer  be,  "  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us,  carry  ua 
not  hence." 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-35.  Manna  Loathed.  1.  When  the  people 
complained  it  displeased  the  Lord,  Ac— Unaccustomed 
to  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  wandering  Into  the  depths 
of  a  desert,  less  mountainous,  but  far  more  gloomy  and 
desolate  than  that  of  Slnal,  without  any  near  prospect 
ot  the  rich  country  that  had  been  promised,  they  fell  into 
a  state  of  vehement  discontent,  which  was  vented  at  thee* 
Irksome  and  fruitless  Journeyings.  The  displeasure  of 
God  was  manifested  against  the  ungrateful  compl&iner* 
by  fire  sent  In  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  Is  worthj 
of  notice,  however,  that  the  discontent  seems  to  h»T» 
been  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  oamp.  wi«ers».  Is 
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<ul  likelihood,  "the  mixed  multitude"  had  their  station. 
At  the  Intercession  of  Moses,  tLie  appalling  judgment 
seased,  and  the  name  given  to  the  place,  "Taberah"  (a 
Darning),  remained  ever  alter  a  monument  of  national 
itn  and  punishment.  (See  on  v.  34,  85.)  4.  The  mixed 
multitude  that  wan  among  them  fell  a  lusting — These 
•onslsted  of  Egyptians.  To  dream  of  banquets  and  plenty 
at  animal  food  In  the  desert  becomes  a  disease  of  the  im- 
ftgiiatlon;  and  to  this  excitement  of  the  appetite  no 
people  are  more  liable  than  the  natives  of  Egypt.  But  the 
Israelites  participated  In  the  same  feelings,  and  expressed 
llssatlsfactlon  with  the  niar-ia  on  which  they  had 
Hitherto  been  supported.  In  comparison  with  the  vege- 
tab.?  luxarles  with  which  they  had  been  regaled  in 
Egypt.  A.  VV«  remember  the  rUU  which  we  did  eat  iu 
Egypt  freely— See  on  Exodus  7.  21.  The  people  of  Egypt 
we  accustomed  to  an  almost  exclusive  diet  of  fish,  either 
fresh  or  sun-dried,  during  the  hot  season  in  April  and 
Hay — the  very  season  when  the  Israelites  were  travelling 
in  this  desert.  Lower  Egypt,  where  were  the  brick-kilns 
In  which  they  were  employed,  afforded  great  facilities  for 
obtaining  fish  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  lakes  and  the 
sanals  of  the  Nile,  cucumbers — The  Egyptian  species 
is  smooth,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  about  a  foot  In 
length.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  and  when 
in  season  Is  liberally  partaken  of,  being  greatly  mellowed 
By  the  Influence  of  the  sun.  melons — The  watermelons 
ire  meant,  which  grow  on  the  deep  loamy  soil  after  the 
lubsldence  of  tne  Nile;  and  as  tbey  afford  a  Juicy  and 
cooling  fruit,  all  classes  make  use  of  them  for  meat,  drink, 
find  medicine.  leeks — by  some  said  to  be  a  species  of 
grass  cresses,  which  is  much  relished  as  a  kind  of  season- 
ing, onions,  -the  same  as  ours;  but  instead  of  being 
nauseous,  and  affecting  the  eyes,  they  are  sweet  to  the 
teste,  good  for  the  stomach,  and  form  to  a  large  extent  the 
aliment  of  the  labouring  classes,  garlic — is  now  nearly 
If  not  altogether  extinct  In  Egypt,  although  it  seems  to 
have  grown  anciently  In  great  abundance.  The  herbs 
now  mentioned  form  a  diet  very  grateful  in  warm 
countries,  where  vegetables  and  other  fruits  of  the  season 
are  much  more  used  than  with  as.  We  can  scarcely 
wcndei  that  both  the  Egyptian  hangers-on,  and  the 
general  body  of  the  Israelites,  incited  by  their  clamours, 
also  complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  the  refreshing 
viands  in  their  toilsome  wanderings.  But  after  all  their 
experience  of  the  bounty  and  care  of  God,  their  vehement 
longing  for  the  luxuries  of  Egypt  was  an  Impeachment 
of  the  Divine  arrangements;  and  if  it  was  the  sin  that  be- 
set them  in  the  desert,  It  became  them  more  strenuously 
to  repress  a  rebellious  spirit,  as  dishonouring  to  God,  and 
unbecoming  their  relation  to  Him  as  a  chosen  people. 
B~'.».  But  now  there  la  nothing  lint  this  muiut- Dally 
familiarity  had  disgusted  them  witn  the  sight  and  taste 
of  the  monotonous  food;  and, ungrateful  for  the  heavenly 
gift,  they  longed  for  a  change  of  fare.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  resemblance  of  the  manna  to  coriander  seed  was 
not  In  the  colour,  but  in  the  size  and  figure;  and  from  its 
comparison  to  bdellium,  which  Is  either  a  drop  of  white 
gum  or  a  white  pearl,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
ol  It.  Moreover,  it  is  evident,  from  the  process  of  baking 
into  cakes,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  natural  manna 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  for  that  is  too  gummy  or  unctuous 
to  admit  of  being  ground  into  meal.  In  taste  it  is  said 
(Exodus  18.  31),  to  have  been  like  "  wafers  made  with 
honey,"  and  here  to  have  the  taste  of  fresh  oiL  The  dis- 
crepancy in  these  statements  is  only  apparent;  for  in  the 
former  the  manna  is  described  in  its  raw  state;  In  the 
latter,  after  it  was  ground  and  baked.  The  minute  de- 
scription given  here  of  its  nature  and  use  was  designed  to 
show  the  great  sinfulness  of  the  people  in  being  dissatis- 
fied with  such  excellent  food,  furnished  so  plentifully  and 
gratuitously.  1 0-15.  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Where- 
fore hast  thon  afflicted  thy  servant,  Ac— It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathize  with  his  feelings,  although  the 
tone  and  language  of  his  remonstrances  to  God  cannot  be 
Justified.  He  was  in  a  most  distressing  situation— hav- 
ing a  mighty  multitude  under  his  care,  with  no  means  of 
tatUf?  ing  their  nlamorous  demands.   Their  conduct  shows 


how  deeply  they  had  been  debased  and  demoralised  r.> 
long  oppression  ;  wn  lie  hit  reveals  a  state  of  mind  agonize*! 
and  almost  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  undivided 
responsibilities  of  his  office.  1C,  17.  The  Lord  said  unta 
Mum,  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders— 
(Exodus  3.  16;  6.6;  24.  9;  18.  21,  24;  Leviticus  4.15.)  An 
order  of  seventy  was  to  be  created,  either  by  a  selection 
from  the  existing  staff  of  elders,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  new  ones,  empowered  to  assist  him  by  their  collective 
wisdom  and  experience  in  the  onerous  cares  of  govern- 
ment. The  Jewisn  writers  say  that  this  was  the  origin  of 
tbe.SHrihedrlm.orsupreme  appellate  court  of  tnelr  nation. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  only  a 
temporary  expedieul,  adopted  to  meet  a  trying  exigency. 
17.  1  ■will  come  down — i.e.,  not  In  a  visible  manner,  or 
by  local  descent,  but  by  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  operalious.  And  take  of  the  spirit  which  Is  upon 
thee — The  spirit  means  the  gilts  and  influences  of  the 
Spirit  (ch.  27.  IK;  Joel  2.  28;  John  7.  3«;  1  Corinthians  14. 12), 
and  by  "'taking  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  putting  It  upon 
them,"  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  qualities  of  the 
great  leader  were  to  be  in  any  degree  Impaired,  but  that 
the  elders  would  be  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  same 
gifts,  especially  of  prophecy  (v.  25) — i.  e.,  an  extraordinary 
penetration  in  discovering  hidden  and  settling  difficult 
things.  18-20.  Say  thou  unto  the  people,  Sanctify 
yourselves  against  to-morrow  ,  and  ye  shall  eat  flesh 
— i.e.,  "prepare  yourselves,"  by  repentance  and  submis- 
sion, to  receive  to-morrow  the  flesh  you  clamour  for.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  tenor  of  the  language  implied  a 
severe  rebuke,  and  that  the  blessing  promised  would 
prove  a  curse.  '41-23.  Moses  said,  The  people  among 
whom  I  am,  are  six  hundred  thousand,  .  .  .  shall  the 
flocks  and  herds  be  Mluln  for  them,  to  suliice  them  f — 
The  great  leader,  struck  with  a  promise  so  astonishing  as 
that  of  suddenly  furnishing,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
more  than  two  millions  of  people  with  flesh  for  a  whole 
month,  betrayed  an  Incredulous  spirit,  surprising  in  one 
who  had  witnessed  so  many  stupendous  miracles.  But  II 
Is  probable  that  It  was  only  a  feeling  of  the  momeut^-al 
all  events,  the  Incredulous  doubt  was  uttered  only  to  him- 
self—and  not,  as  afterwards,  publicly  and  to  the  scandal 
of  the  people.  (See  on  ch.  20. 10.)  It  was,  therefore,  sharply 
reproved,  but  not  punished.  24.  Moses  gathered  the 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  <tc. — That 
place  was  chosen  for  the  convocation,  because,  as  it  wa* 
there  God  manifested  Himself,  there  His  spirit  would  be 
directly  imparted — there  the  minds  of  the  elders  them- 
selves would  be  Inspired  with  reverential  awe,  and  their 
office  invested  with  greater  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. 25.  When  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  the; 
prophesied,  and  did  not  eea»e — As  those  elders  were 
constituted  civil  governors  their  "prophesying"  must  bt 
understood  as  meaning  the  performance  of  their  civil  and 
sacred  duties,  by  the  help  of  those  extraordinary  endow- 
ments they  had  received,  and  by  their  not  "ceasing," 
either  that  thej  continued  to  exercise  their  gifts  uninter- 
ruptedly the  first  day  (see  I  Samuel  19.  24),  or  that  these 
were  permanent  gifts,  which  qualified  them  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  discharging  the  duty  of  public  magistrates. 
26-29.  But  there  remained  two  of  the  men  In  the 
camp— They  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  to  the  taber- 
nacle, either  from  modesty  in  shrinking  from  the  as- 
sumption of  a  public  office,  or  being  prevented  by  some 
ceremonial  defilement.  They,  however,  received  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  their  brethren;  and  when  Moses 
was  urged  to  forbid  their  prophesying  his  answer  dis- 
played a  noble  disinterestedness  as  well  as  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  akin  to  that  of  our  Lord.  (Mark  9.  39.)  31- 
35.  There  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  ant] 
brought  quails  from  the  sea,  <fcc. — These  migratory 
birds  (see  on  Exodus  16.  13)  were  on  their  journey  from 
Egypt,  when  "the  wind  from  the  Lord,"  an  east  wind 
(Psalm  78.  26),  forcing  them  to  change  their  course,  wnfUv 
them  over  the  lied  Sea  to  the  camp  of  Israel.  Let  thorn 
fall  a  day's  Journey— If  the  Journey  of  an  individual  h 
meant,  this  space  might  be  thirty  miles;  If  the  Inspire*' 
historian  referred  to  the  whole  host,  ten  miles  would  h> 
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as  tar  mji  they  could  march  In  one  day  In  the  sandy  desert, 
■nder  a  vertical  sun.  Assuming  It  to  be  twenty  miles, 
this  Immense  cloud  of  quails  (Psalm  77.  27)  covered  a 
space  of  forty  miles  In  diameter.  Others  reduce  It  to  six- 
teen. But  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  measurement  be 
from  the  centre  or  the  extremities  of  the  camp.  It  Is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  language  describes  the  countless 
number  of  these  quails,  as  It  were  two  cubits  high — 
Some  have  sup poRed  that  they  fell  on  the  ground  above 
each  other  to  that  height — a  supposition  which  would 
leave  a  vast  quantity  useless  as  food  to  the  Israelites,  who 
were  forbidden  to  eat  any  animal  that  died  of  Itself,  or 
from  which  the  blood  was  not  poured  ont.  Others  think 
that,  being  exhausted  with  a  long  flight,  they  could  not 
fly  more  than  three  feet  above  the  earth,  and  so  were 
saally  felled  or  caught.  A  more  recent  explanation  ap- 
plies the  phrase,  "two  cubits  high,"  not  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  mass,  but  to  the  slz.e  of  the  Individual  birds. 
Flocks  of  large  red-legged  cranes,  three  feet  high,  measur- 
ing seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  have  been  frequently  seen 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  or  eastern 
arm  of  the  Red  flea.  [Stanley,  8httbert.]  3a.  People 
stood  up — i.  «.,  rose  up  In  eager  haste — some  atone  time, 
others  at  another — some,  perhaps,  through  avidity,  both 
day  and  night,  ten  homers — ten  ass'  loads;  or,  "  homers" 
may  be  used  Indefinitely,  as  In  Exodus  8.  14;  Jndges  15. 
M ;  and  "  ten"  for  many  :  so  that  the  phrase  ten  homers  Is 
equivalent  to  great  heaps.  The  collectors  were  probably 
one  or  two  from  each  family;  and,  being  distrustful  of 
Sod's  goodness,  gathered  not  for  Immediate  consumption 
only,  but  for  future  use.  In  eastern  and  southern  seas. 
Innumerable  quails  are  often  seen,  which,  when  weary, 
(all  down,  covering  every  spot  on  the  deck  and  rigging  of 
vessels;  and  In  Egypt  they  come  In  such  myriads  that 
the  people  knock  them  down  with  sticks,  spread  them 
all  abroad  for  themselves—salted  and  dried  them  for 
future  use,  by  the  simple  process  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  In  Egypt.  33.  While  the  flesh  was  yet  be- 
tween their  teeth,  ere  It  was  chewed — lit.,  cut  off-—*,  e., 
ere  the  supply  of  quails,  which  lasted  a  month  (v.  20),  was 
exhausted.  The  probability  Is,  that  their  stomachs,  hav- 
ing been  long  inured  to  manna  (a  light  food),  were  not  pre- 
pared for  so  sudden  a  change  of  regimen — a  heavy,  solid 
diet  of  animal  food,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  partaken 
to  so  Intemperate  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  general  surfeit, 
and  fatal  consequences.  On  a  former  occasion  their  mur- 
murs for  flesh  were  raised  (Exodus  16),  because  they  were 
In  want  of  food.  Here  they  proceeded,  not  from  necessity, 
but  wanton  lustful  desire;  and  their  sin,  in  the  righteous 
Judgment  of  God,  was  made  to  carry  Its  own  punish- 
ment. 34.  Called  the  name  of  that  place  KLIbroth- 
kattaavah — lit.,  the  graves  of  lust,  or  those  that  lnsted; 
so  that  the  name  of  the  place  proves  that  the  mortality 
was  confined  to  those  who  had  indulged  inordinately. 
95.  Haaeroth— the  extreme  southern  station  of  this  route 
was  a  watering-place  In  a  spacious  plain. now  Aln  Haderah. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

Ver.  1-41.  Miriam  and  Aaron's  Sepition.  I.  An  Ethi- 
opian woman  —  Heb.,  a  Cushlte  woman  — Arabia  was 
asually  called  In  Scripture  the  land  of  Cush—  Its  inhabit- 
ant* being  descendants  of  that  son  of  Ham  (see  on  Exo- 
dus 2.  15),  and  being  accounted  generally  a  vile  and  con- 
temptible race.  (Amos  9.  7.)  The  occasion  of  this  seditious 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  against  Moses 
was  the  great  change  made  in  the  government  by  the 
adoption  of  the  seventy  rulers — and  their  Irritating  dis- 
paragement of  his  wife— who.  In  all  probability,  was 
Elpporah,  and  not  a  second  wife  he  had  recently  mar- 
ried—arose from  Jealousy  of  her  relatives,  through  whose 
Influence  the  Innovation  had  been  first  made  (Exodus 
M,),  while  they  were  overlooked  or  neglected.  Miriam 
t*  mentioned  before  Aaron  as  being  the  chief  Instiga- 
tor and  leader  of  the  sedition.  %.  Hath  the  Lord  In- 
deed spoken  only  by  Moses  t  hath  he  not  also  spoken 
kjr  mat—  The  prophetical  name  and  character  was  be- 
stowed upon  Aaron  (Exodus  4.  15.  '.6)  and  Miriam  (Ex- 
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odus  15.  20);  and,  therefore,  they  considered  the  con- 
duct of  Moses,  In  exercising  an  exclusive  authority  la 
this  matter,  as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights  (Mlcah 
8.  4).  3.  The  man  Moses  was  very  meek — .'Exodus  14.  18; 
82. 12,  18;  ch.  14.18;  21.7;  Deuteronomy  9.  \K)  This  obser- 
vation might  have  been  made  to  account  for  Moses  taking 
no  notice  of  their  angry  reproaches,  and  for  God's  '.nter- 
posing  so  speedily  for  the  vindication  of  His  servant's, 
canse.  The  circumstance  of  Moses  recording  an  euloglum 
on  a  distinguishing  excellence  of  his  own  character  Is  not 
without  a  parallel  among  the  sacred  writers,  when  forced 
to  it  by  the  insolence  and  contempt  of  opponents  (2  Cor- 
inthians 11.  5;  12. 11,  12).  But  it  Is  not  Improbable  that,  aa 
this  verse  appears  to  be  a  parenthesis.  It  may  have  been 
Inserted  as  a  gloss  by  Ezra  or  some  later  prophet.  Others, 
Instead  of  "very  meek,"  suggest  "very  afflicted,"  as  the 
proper  rendering.  4.  The  L.ord  spake  suddenly  unto 
Moses,  and  nnto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam — The  divine 
Interposition  was  made  thus  openly  and  immediately,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  sedition,  and  prevent  its  spreading 
amongst  the  people.  5.  The  Lord  came  down  In  the 
pillar  of  the  clond,  and  stood  In  the  door  of  the  tab- 
ernacle—without gaining  admission,  as  was  the  usual 
privilege  of  Aaron,  though  it  was  denied  to  all  other  men 
and  women.  This  public  exclusion  was  designed  to  be  a 
token  of  the  divine  displeasure.  6.  Hear  now  my  words 
—A  difference  of  degree  Is  here  distinctly  expressed  In  the 
gifts  and  authority  even  of  divinely  commissioned  pro- 
phets. Moses  having  been  set  overall  God's  house,  i.  e., 
His  chnrch  and  people,  was  consequently  invested  wltfc 
supremacy  over  Miriam  and  Aaron  also,  and  privileged 
beyond  all  others  by  direct  and  clear  manifestations  of 
the  presence  and  will  of  God.  8.  with  him  will  I  speak 
month  to  month — Immediately,  not  by  an  Interpreter, 
nor  by  visionary  symbols  presented  to  his  fancy,  appar- 
ently—plainly  and  surely,  not  In  dark  speeches — par- 
ables or  similitudes,  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall 
he  behold — not  the  face  or  essence  of  God,  who  Is  In  vis-  . 
lble  (Exodus  33.  20;  Colosslans  1.15;  John  1.18);  but  some  | 
unmistakable  evidence  of  His  glorious  presence  (Exodus  I 
83.2;  84.5).  The  latter  clause  should  have  been  conjoined  I 
with  the  preceding  one,  thus:  "not  In  dark  speeches  and  I 
In  a  figure  shall  he  behold  the  Lord."  The  slight  change 
In  the  punctuation  removes  all  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion to  Deuteronomy  4. 15. 

10-18.  Her  Leprosy.  10.  the  clond  departed  from 
the  tabernacle — i.  «.,  from  the  door  to  resume  its  perma- 
nent position  over  the  mercy-seat.  Miriam  became  lep- 
rous—This  malady  In  its  most  malignant  form  (Exodus 
4.  6;  2  Kings  5.  27),  as  Its  colour,  combined  with  Its  sudden 
appearance,  proved,  was  Inflicted  as  a  divine  Judgment; 
and  she  was  made  the  victim,  either  from  her  extreme 
violence,  or  because  the  leprosy  on  Aaron  would  have 
Interrupted  or  dishonoured  the  holy  service.  11-13.  On 
the  humble  and  penitential  submission  of  Aaron,  Moses 
Interceded  for  both  the  offenders,  especially  for  Miriam, 
who  was  restored  ;  not,  however,  till  she  had  been  made, 
by  her  exclusion,  a  public  example.  14.  Her  father  had 
but  spit  In  her  face  should  she  not  be  ashamed  seven 
days? — The  Jews,  In  common  with  all  per  pie  In  the  East, 
seem  to  have  had  an  Intense  abhorrence  of  spitting,  and 
for  a  parent  to  express  his  displeasure  by  doing  so  on  the 
person  of  one  of  his  children,  or  even  on  the  ground  ill 
his  presence,  separated  that  child  as  unclean  from  society 
for  seven  days.  15.  The  people  journeyed  not  till 
Miriam  -was  brought  In  again — Either  not  to  crush  her 
by  a  sentence  of  overwhelming  severity,  or  not  to  exposs 
her,  being  a  prophetess,  to  popular  contempt.  16.  Pitched 
In  the  w»ldeme»s  of  Paran— The  station  of  encamp- 
ment* Winn  to  have  been  Rithma  (eh.  33.  19). 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-85.  The  Names  of  the  Men  who  were  Sent  to 
BKAROB  tex  Land.  1,  'i.  The  Lord  spake  unto  Mo*«, 
Send   thou    men,  that  they  may  search   the  land  of 

Canaan  —  Cf.  Deuteronomy  1.22,  whence  it  appears,  tnal 
while  the  proposal  of  delegating  confidential  men  frocs 
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•»eh  tribe  to  explore  the  tend  of  Canaan  emanated  from 
t>»w  people  who  petitioned  for  it,  the  measure  received  the 
special  sanction  of  God,  who  granted  their  request  at  once 
as  a  trial,  and  a  punishment  of  their  distrust.  3.  These 
men  •were  heads  of  the  children  of  Israel  —  Not  ,the 
princes  who  are  named  (ch.  10.),  but  chiefs,  leading  men, 
though  not  of  the  first  rank.  16.  Oshea— ?.  e.,  a  desire  of 
salvation.  Jehoshua,  by  prefixing  the  name  of  God, 
means  "divinely  appointed,"  "head  of  salvation,"  "Sa- 
viour," the  same  as  Jesus.  17.  Get  you  np  this  way, 
&sd  go  up  in«o  the  moiiiatsln — Mount  Seir  (Deuter- 
onomy 1.2),  which  lay  directly  from  Sinai  across  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  into  the 
southern  parts  of  the  promised  land.  30.  Now  the  time 
was  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes — This  was  in. 
August,  when  the  first  clusters  are  gathered,  the  second 
in  September,  and  the  third  in  October.  The  spies'  ab- 
sence for  a  period  of  forty  days,  determines  the  grapes 
they  brought  from  Eshcol  to  have  been  of  the  second 
period.  31-2-i-.  St:  rhey  searched  the  land — They  ad- 
vanced from  south  to  north,  reconnoitring  the  whole 
land,  the  wiMeraess  of  Zin — a  long  level  plain,  or  deep 
valley  of  sand — the  monotony  of  which  Is  relieved  by  a 
few  tamarisk  and  rethem  trees,  and  which,  under  the 
names  of  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba,  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Alcaba.  Reho'o — or,  Beth-rebob,  was  a  city  and 
district  situated,  according  to  some,  eastward  of  Sidon ; 
and,  according  to  others,  is  the  same  as  El  Hule,  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  champaign  country,  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-libanus,  a  few  leagues  below  Paneas.  as  nven  come 
unto  Hamath — or,  "the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (2King^ 
14.  25),  now  the  valley  of  Balbeck,  a  mountain-pass  or 
opening  in  the  northern  frontier,  which  formed  the  ex- 
treme limit  in  that  direction  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel. 
From  the  Detention  of  these  places,  the  route  of  the  scouts 
appears  to  have  been  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan  in 
their  advance,  and  their  return  was  by  the  western 
border,  through  the  territories  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phil- 
istines. 33.  rant©  Heiroa — situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Pales- 
tine. The  town  or  "cities  of  Hebron,"  as  it  Is  expressed 
In  the  Heb.,  consists  of  a  number  of  sheickdoms  distinct 
from  each  other,  standing  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  hills 
that  form  a  bowl  round  and  enclose  it.  "  The  children  of 
Anak,"  mentioned  in  this  verse,  seem  to  have  b-en  also 
chiefs  of  townships;  and  this  coincidence  of  polity,  ex- 
isting in  ages  so  distant  from  each  other,  is  reinirkable. 
[Vere  Monro.]  Hebron  (Kirjath-Arba,  Genesis  2.'>. 2)  was 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  Zoan  (the  Tanis  of 
the  Greeks)— was  situated  on  one  of  the  eastern  branches 
Of  the  Nile,  near  the  lake  Menzala,  and  the  early  royal 
residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  that  boasted  a  higher  antiq- 
uity than  any  other  city  in  Egypt.  Its  name,  which  sig- 
nifies flat  and  level,  is  descriptive  of  its  situation  in  the 
low  grounds  of  the  Delta.  33.  They  came  nnto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol—  i.  <?.,  "the  torrent  of  the  cluster." 
Its  situation  was  a>  little  to  the  south-west  of  Hebron. 
The  valley  and  Its  sloping  hills  are  still  covered  with 
vineyards,  the  character  of  whose  fruit  corresponds  to 
Its  ancient  celebrity,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a 
branch  with  one  clnster  of  grapes- The  grapes  reared 
In  this  locality  are  still  as  magnificent  as  formerly  — 
they  are  said  by  one  to  be  equal  In  size  to  prunes,  and 
compared  by  another  to  a  man's  thumb.  One  clus- 
ter sometimes  weighs  10  or  12  pounds.  The  mode  of  car- 
rying the  cluster  cut  down  by  the  spies,  though  not  ne- 
cessary front. its  weight,  was  evidently  adopted  to  pre- 
serve it  entire  as  a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  the 
promised  land;  and  the  Impression  made  by  the  sight  of 
It  would  be  all  the  greater  that  the  Israelites  were  familiar 
only  with  the  scanty  vines  and  small  grapes  of  Egypt. 
36.  They  came  to  ICadesh — an  Important  encampment 
of  the  Israelites.  Bat  Its  exact  situation  is  not  certainly 
known,  uor  is  It  determined  whether  it  is  the  same  or  a 
different  place  from  Kadesh-barnea,  It  is  supposed  to  be 
Identical  with  Ain-el-Weibeh,  a  famous  spring  on  the 
eastern  6lde  of  the  desort  [Robinson],  and  also  with  Pe- 


tra.  [Stanley.]  2T,  38.  They  told  hfm,  and  said,  We 
came  unto  the  land  -whither  thou  sentest  ns,  and 
surely  it  lloweth  with  milk  and  honey— The  repoit 
was  given  publicly  In  the  audience  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  artfully  arranged  to  begin  their  narrative  with  com- 
mendations of  the  natural  fortuity  of  the  country,  in  or- 
der that  their  subseqaentslan'iers  might  the  mor<»  readily 
receive  credit.  39.  Th«  Am»leMt««  dwell  in  the  la  Ed 
of  the  south— Their  territory  lay  between  the  Dead  and 
the  Red  Seas,  skirting  the  borders  of  Canaan.  Hittiteg 
dwell  in  the  mountains— Their  settlements  were  in  the 
southern  and  mountainous  part  of  Palestine.  (Genesis  23. 
7.)  The  Ca»aanitcs  dwell  by  the  sea— The  remnant  of 
the  original  Inhabitants,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Philistines,  were  divided  Into  two  nomadic  hordes- 
one  settled  eastward  near  the  Jordan ;  the  other  westwc  rd, 
by  the  Mediterranean.  33.  A  land  that  eateth  up  the 
inhabitant* — i,  e.,  an  unhealthy  climate  and  country. 
Jewish  writers  say  that  In  the  coarse  of  their  travels  they 
saw  a  great  many  fuaerals,  vast  numbers  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  being  cut  off  at  that  time,  in'the  providence  of  God, 
by  a  plague  or  the  hornet.  (Joshua  24. 12. )  men  of  great 
stature— This  was  evidently  a  false  and  exaggerated  re- 
port, representing,  from  timidity  or  malicious  artifice, 
what  was  true  of  a  few  as  descriptive  of  the  people  gener- 
ally. 33.  there  -we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak— 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  son  of  Arba— a  great  man 
(.mong  the  Arabians  (Joshua  15. 14),  who  probably  obtained 
his  appellation  from  wearing  a  splendid  collar  or  chain 
round  his  neck,  as  the  word  imports.  The  epithet  "giant" 
evidently  refers  here  to  stature.  (See  on  Genesis  6. 4.)  And 
it  Is  probable  the  Anaklms  were  a  distinguished  family,  cr 
perhaps  a  select  body  of  warriors,  chosen  for  their  extra- 
ordinary size,  we  wesre  tn  our  own  sight  as  grasshop» 
per*— a  strong  Orientalism,  by  which  the  treacherous 
spies  gave  an  exaggerated  report  of  the  physical  strength 
of  the  people  of  Canaan. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

Ver.  1-45.    1.  The  People  Mr/BXtTB  at  the  Spies'  Re- 
fort.    All  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice  and 

cried— Not  literally  the  whole,  for  there  were  some  excep- 
tions. 3-t.  Would  God  that  -we  had  died  in  Egypt- 
Such  insolence  to  their  generous  leaders,  and  such  base 
ingratitude  to  God,  show  the  deep  degradation  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  decree  that  de- 
barred that  generation  from  entering  the  promised  land. 
They  were  punished  by  their  wishes  being  granted  to  die  in 
that  wilderness.  A  leader  to  reconduct  them  to  Egypt  Is 
spoken  of  (Nehemlah  9. 17) as  actually  nominated.  The  sin- 
fulness and  insane  folly  of  their  conduct  are  almost  Incred- 
ible. Their  conduct,  however,  Is  paralleled  by  too  many 
amongst,  cur-elvcs,  who  shrink  from  the  smallest  difficul- 
ties, and  rather  remain  slaves  to  sin  than  resolutely  try 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  He  in  their  way  to  the  Ca- 
naan above.  5.  BCoscs  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces — 
— as  humble  and  earnest  suppliants— either  to  the  people, 
entreating  them  to  desist  from  so  perverse  a  design ; — or 
rather,  to  God,  as  the  usual  and  only  refuge  from  the  vio- 
lence of  that  tumultuous  and  stiff-necked  rabble,  and  a 
hopeful  means  of  softening  and  impressing  their  hearts. 
6.  Joshua  and  Caleb,  which  were  of  them  that 
senrrHed  the  land,  rent  their  clothes— the  two  honest 
spies  testified thelrgrief  and  horror,  in  thestrongest  man- 
ner, at  the  mutiny  against  Moses  and  the  blasphemy 
against  God;  while  at  the  same  time  they  endeavoured, 
by  a  truthful  statement,  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  ease 
■with  which  they  might  obtain  possession  of  so  desirable 
a  country,  provided  they  did  not,  by  their  rebellion  and 
ingratitude,  provoke  God  to  abandon  them.  8.  A  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a  general  expression, 
descriptive  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country;  but  the  two  ar- 
ticles specified  v.  ire  amongst  the  principal  products  01"  the 
Holy  Land.  G.  Their  defence  is  departed— Hcb.,  their 
shadow.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Schah  of  Persia 
are  called  "the  shadow  of  God,"  "  the  refuge  of  the  world." 
So  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "their  defence  isde- 
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r>»rted"  from  them,  Is,  that,  the  favour  of  God  was  now 
ost  t.o  those  whose  Iniquities  were  full  (Genesis  15.  10), and 
transferred  to  the  Israelites.  l(>.  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared — It  was  seasonably  manifested  on  this  great 
emergency  to  rescue  His  ambassadors  from  their  perilous 
situation.  II.  The  Lord  said,  ...  I  will  smite  tlitm 
with  the  pestilence— Not  a  final  decree,  but  a  threaten- 
ing, suspended,  as  appeared  from  the  Issue,  on  the  Inter- 
cession of  Moses,  and  the  repentance  of  Israel.  17.  Let 
the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great — be  magnified.  21.  All 
the  earth  ahull  he  tilled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord — 
This  promise,  in  its  foil  acceptation,  remains  to  be  veri- 
fied by  the  eventual  and  universal  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world.  But  the  terms  were  used  restric- 
tlvely  in  respect  to  the  occasion,  to  the  report  which 
would  spread  over  all  the  land  of  the  "  terrible  things  in 
righteousness"  which  Cod  would  do  In  the  infliction  of 
the  doom  described,  to  which  that  rebellious  race  was 
now  consigned,  ten  times— very  frequently.  22.  my 
fttrvajat  Caleb — Joshua  was  also  excepted,  but  he  Is  not 
inmed,  because  tie  was  no  longer  In  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple, being  a  constant  attendant  on  Moses.  24.  because 
he  had  another  sptrtt,  nml  hath  followed  me  fully — 
under  the  Influence  of  God's  Spirit,  was  a  man  of  bold, 
generous,  heroic  courage,  above  worldly  anxieties  and 
fears.  25.  Now  the  tVmalekltes  mid  the  Canaaultefl 
dwelt  In  the  valley — ».  e.,  on  the  other  side  of  the Idn- 
mean  mountain,  at  whose  base  they  were  then  encamped. 
Those  nomad  tribes  had  at  that  time  occupied  it  with  a  de- 
termination to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  Hence  the  command  to  seek  a  safe  and  timely 
retreat  Into  the  desert,  to  escape  the  pursuitof  those  reso- 
lnte  enemies,  to  whom,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
they  would  fall  a  helpless  prey,  because  they  had  forfeited 
the  presence  and  protection  of  God.  The  25th  verse  forms 
an  Important  part  of  the  narrative,  and  should  be  freed 
from  the  parenthetical  form  which  our  English  transla- 
tors have  given  It.  30.  Save  Caleb  and  Joshua — These 
are  specially  mentioned,  as  honourable  exceptions  to  the 
rest  of  the  scouts,  and  also  as  the  future  leaders  of  the 
people.  But  it  appears  that  some  of  the  old  generation 
did  not  Join  in  the  mntlnous  murmuring,  including  in 
that  number  the  whole  order  of  the  priests.  (Joshua  14. 1.) 
Ms  ye  shall  know  my  breach  of  promise — i.  e.,  that  In 
consequence  of  your  violation  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
you  and  me,  by  breaking  the  terms  of  It,  it  shall  be  null 
and  void  on  my  part,  as  I  shall  withhold  the  blessings  I 
promised  in  that,  covenant  to  confer  on  you  on  condition 
of  your  obedience.  36-38.  the  men  that  did  bring  up 
the  evil  report  upon  the  land,  died  by  the  plague  be- 
fbre  the  Lord — Ten  of  the  spies  were  struck  dead  on  the 
«pot — either  by  the  pestilence,  or  some  other  Judgment 
-the  great  and  appalling  mortality  occasioned  by  which 
oloarly  betokened  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  40-45.  They 
rave  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  gat  them  to  the  top 
<a4  the  mountain — Notwithstanding  the  tidings  that  Mo- 
wn communicated,  and  which  diffused  a  general  feeling 
of  melancholy  and  grief  throughout  the  camp,  the  im- 
pression was  of  very  brief  continuance.  They  rushed 
from  one  extreme  of  rashness  and  perversity  to  another, 
*nd  the  obstinacy  of  their  rebellious  spirit  was  evinced 
by  their  active  preparations  to  ascend  the  hill,  notwith- 
standing the  Divine  warning  they  had  received  not  to  un- 
dertake that  enterprise,  for  we  have  sinned — i.  «.,  sen- 
sible of  our  sin,  we  now  repent  of  It,  and  are  eager  to  do 
as  Caleb  and  Joshua  exhorted  us — or,  as  some  render  it, 
though  we  have  sinned,  we  trust  God  will  yet  give  us  the 
land  of  promise.  The  entreaties  of  their  prudent  and 
pious  leader,  who  represented  to  them  that  their  enemies, 
scaling  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  would  post  themselves 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  before  them,  were  disregarded.  How 
«trangely  perverse  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  who, 
•  hortly  before,  were  afraid  that,  though  their  Almighty 
x.  :ng  was  with  them  they  could  not  get  possession  of  the 
■*»iid;  and  yet  now  they  act  still  more  foolishly  In  sup- 
(H»:sg  that,  though  God  were  not  with  them,  they  could 
i  a  ;*U  the  inhabitants  by  their  unaided  efforts.  The  con- 
**'jiMao««  were  such  as  might  nave  been  anticipated. 
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The  Amalekltes  and  Canaanlles,  who  had  been  lying  it 
ambuscade  expecting  their  movement,  rushed  down  uput 
them  from  the  heights,  and  became  the  instruments  oi 
punishing  their  guilty  rebellion,  even  unto  Honuali- 
The  name  was  afterwards  given  to  that  place  In  memory  oi 
the  Immense  slaughter  of  the  Israelites  on  this  occasion 

CHAPTER   XV. 

Ver.  1-41.  The  Law  of  Sundry  Offerings.  1,2.  TIm 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  thll. 
dren  of  Israel — Some  Infer  from  v.  23.  that  the  date  ot 
this  communication  must  be  fixed  towards  the  close  of 
the  wanderings  In  the  wilderness;  and,  also,  that  all  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  law  were  to  be  offered  only 
after  the  settlement  In  Canaan.  3.  Make  an  offering  by 
Are  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt  offering — It  is  evident  that 
a  peace  offering  is  referred  to,  because  this  term  'b  fre- 
quently used  In  such  a  sense  (Exodus  18.12;  I>evlti<-us  17. 
5).  4.  tenth  deal — i.  e.,  an  inner,  the  tenth  pari  of  uii 
ephah  (Exodus  ltf.  80).  Fourth  part  of  an  hln  <•/  oil— 
This  element  shows  It  to  have  been  different  fr<  in  iucfl 
meat  offerings  as  were  niade  by  themselves,  *nd  not 
merely  accompaniments  of  other  sacrifices.  6  12.  two 
tenth  deals — The  quantity  of  flour  wsus  inerewed,  be- 
cause the  sacrifice  was  of  superior  value  to  th»  former; 
The  accessory  sacrifices  were  always  Increased  la  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  worth  and  magnitude  of  its  principal 
13-16.  a  stranger — one  who  had  become  a  proselyte. 
There  was  not  any  of  the  national  privileges  of  the 
Israelites,  with  hardly  an  exception,  in  which  the  Gen- 
tile stranger  might  not,  on  conforming  to  certain  condi- 
tions, fully  participate.  19.  when  ye  eat  of  the  bread 
of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  an  heave  offering — The 
offering  prescribed  was  to  precede  the  act  of  eating,  ante 
the  Lord— t.  «..  the  priests  of  the  Lord.  (Ezeklel  44  SO.) 
20.  heave  offering  of  the  threshing-floor  —  mc-aulng 
the  corn  on  the  threshing-floor — i.  e.,  after  harves.  s« 
shall  ye  hei»~  a  it — to  the  priests  accompanying  the  oero- 
mony  wi'_«  the  same  rites.  22.  If  ye  have  erred  and 
not  observed  all  these  commandments,  <fcc. — resj  ecli  u(t 
the  performance  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  rit^s  and 
ceremonies  that  constitute  the  holy  service.  The  law 
relates  only  to  any  ornisstou,  and  consequently  is  quite 
different  from  that  laid  down  In  Leviticus  4. 13,  wb  leh  Im- 
plies a  transgression  or  positive  neglect  of  some  observ- 
ances required.  7'/ii.i  law  relates  to  private  partus,  or  In 
dividual  tribes;  that  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel. 
24—26.  If  aught  he  committed  by  Ignorance- -The  Mo- 
saic ritual  was  complicated,  and  the  ceremonies  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  various  instances  of  purification 
which  are  specified,  would  expose  a  worshipper,  through 
Ignorance,  to  the  risk  of  omitting  or  neglecting  some  of 
them.  This  law  Includes  the  stranger  in  the  number  of 
those  for  vrhom  the  sacrifice  was  offered  for  tbe  sin  of 
general  ignorance.  27-29.  if  any  soul  sin  through 
Ignorance — Not  only  in  common  with  the  general  body 
of  tbe  people,  but  his  personal  sins  were  to  be  expiated 
in  the  same  manner.  30.  the  soul  that  docth  anght 
presumptuously — Heb.  with  an  high  or  uplifted  hand— 
i.  e„  knowingly,  wilfully,  obstinately.  In  this  sense  the. 
phraseology  occurs.  (Exodus  14.  8;  Leviticus  26. 21;  Psalm 
19. 13.)  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord — sets  Him  at 
open  defiance,  and  dishonours  His  majesty.  31.  his  in- 
iquity shall  be  upon  him — i.e.,  the  punishment  of  hit 
sins  shall  fall  on  himself  individually;  no  guilt  shall  be 
Incurred  by  the  nation,  unless  there  be  a  criminal  care- 
lessness in  overlooking  the  offence.  32-34.  a  man  thai 
gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath-day — This  Incident 
Is  evidently  narrated  as  an  Instance  of  presumptuous  sin. 
The  mere  gathering  of  sticks  was  not  a  sinful  act,  and 
might  be  necessary  for  fuel  to  warm  him,  or  to  make 
ready  his  food.  But  Its  being  done  on  the  sabbath  altered 
the  entire  character  of  the  action.  The  law  of  the  sab- 
bath being  a  plain  and  posH've  commandment,  thil 
transgression  of  It  was  a  known  and  wilful  sin,  and  U 
was  marked  by  several  aggravations.  For  the  deed  wai 
done  with  unblushing  boldness  in  broad  daylight,  in  oner* 
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ftttlaiioe  of  the  Divine  authority  —  In  Dagrea'  tticonslst- 
nnoy  with  his  religions  conneciion  with  Israel,  as  the 
j  suvenant  people  of  God;  and  It  wiw  an  application  to 
'  aup*oper  purposes  of  time,  which  Ujrt  had  consecrated 
k>  himself  and  the  solemn  duties  cf  zeLgion.  The  offender 
«&i  brought  before  tha  rnlers,  who,  on  hearing  the  pain- 
ful report,  were  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  ought  to  be 
done.  That  they  should  have  felt  any  embarrassment  In 
caoft  a  case  mAy  seem  surprising.  In  the  face  of  tbe  sab- 
oath  law.  (Exodus  81. 14.)  Th«-lr  difficulty  probably  arose 
(Torn  this  being  the  first  public  offence  of  tbe  kind  which 
bad  occurred;  %nd  the  appeal  might  be  made  to  remove 
all  ground  of  complaint—  to  produce  a  more  striking 
effect,  and  that  the  iSkta  of  this  criminal  might  be  a 
beacon  to  warn  all  Israelites  in  future.  35,  30.  The  Lord 
■aid,  Tine  man  snail  surely  be  pat  to  death — The  Lord 
was  king,  as  well  as  God  of  Israel,  and  the  offence  being 
a  violation  of  th(  iaw  of  the  realm,  the  Sovereign  Judge 
lave  orders  that  '.his  man  should  be  put  to  death,  and, 
noreover,  required  the  whole  congregation  to  unite  in  exe- 
futing  the  ftttal  sentence.  38.  bid  them  that  they  make 
Vlng«-n  in  tine  border  of  their  garments — These  were 
aarrjw  strips,  in  a  wing-like  form,  wrapped  over  the 
ikonldr/B,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  attire.  "Fringe," 
cxrwever,  Is  the  English  rendering  of  two  dlstl net  Hebrew 
words — the  one  meaning  a  narrow  lappet  or  edging,  called 
Ihe  "hern  or  border"  (Matthew  23.  5;  Luke  8.44),  which. 
In  order  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  conse- 
(uently  more  serviceable  to  the  purpose  described,  was 
•overed  with  a  riband  of  blue  or  rather  purple  colour; 
Ihe  other  term  signifies  strings  with  tassels  at  the  end, 
fastened  to  the  corners  of  the  garment.  Both  of  these 
»?e  seen  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  frocks;  and  as 
Ihe  Jewish  people  were  commanded  by  express  and  re- 
peated ordinances  to  have  them,  the  fashion  was  ren- 
dered subservient,  In  their  case,  to  awaken  high  and 
religious  associations — to  keep  them  in  habitual  remem- 
brance of  the  Divine  coinrnandnients.  41.  1  am  the 
Lord  your  God— The  Import  of  this  solemn  conclusion 
la,  that  though  he  was  displeased  with  them  for  their  fre- 
onent  rebellious,  for  which  they  would  be  doomed  to 
torty  years'  wanderings,  He  would  not  abandon  them, 
•at  continue  His  divine  protection  and  care  of  them  till 
itiay  -were  brought  into  the  land  of  promise. 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

Ver.  1-30.    The  Rebellion  of  Kouah.    1,  3.  A'ow  Ko- 
rato,  the  son  of  lxhar— Izhar,  brother  of  Amram  (Eio- 

Jus  8.  18),  was  the  second  son  of  Kohath,  and  for  some 
reason  unrecorded  he  had  been  supplanted  by  a  descend- 
ant of  the  fourth  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  appointed  prince 
or  chief  of  the  Kohathites.  (Ch.  8.  SO.)  Discontent  with 
the  preferment  over  him  of  a  younger  relative  was  prob- 
ably the  originating  cause  of  this  seditions  movement  on 
the  part  of  Koran.  Dathnn,  Ablrnm,  and  On— These 
were  confederate  leaders  In  the  rebellion,  but  On  seems  to 
have  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  conspiracy.  Took 
men— The  latter  mentioned  Individuals  being  all  sons  of 
Keuheu,  the  eldest  ol  Jacob's  family,  had  been  stimulated 
xi  this  insurrection  on  the  pretext  that  Moses  had,  by  an 
arbitrary  arrangement,  taken  away  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, which  had  vented  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  In  the  first- born  of  every  family,  with  a  view 
3i  transferring  the  hereditary  exercise  of  the  sacred  func- 
tions to  a  particular  branch  of  his  own  house;  and  that 
this  gross  Instance  of  partiality  to  his  own  relations,  to 
the  permanent  detriment  of  others,  was  a  sufficient 
rround  for  refusing  allegiance  to  his  government.  In  ad- 
lltlon  to  this  grievance,  another  cause  of  jealousy  and 
llssatisfaction  that  rankled  In  the  breasts  of  the  Reuben- 
ites  was  the  advancement  of  Jndah  to  the  leadership 
unongst  the  tribes.  These  malcontents  had  been  incited 
jy  the  artful  representations  of  Korah  (Jude  11),  with 
whom  the  position  of  their  camp  on  the  south  side  af- 
forded them  facilities  of  frequent  .ntercourse,  and  who, 
a  addition  to  his  feeling  of  prinohai  wrongs,  participated 
a  'heir  dexlre.  if  he  did  not  originate  tbe  attempt,  to  re- 


cover their  lost  ngnts  of  primogeniture.  When  lueuon 
splracy  was  ripe,  they  openly  and  boldly  declared  its  ob 
Ject,  and  at  the  head  of  250  princes,  charged  Moses  with 
an  ambitions  and  unwarrantable  usurpation  of  authority, 
especially  in  the  appropriation  of  the  priesthood,  foi  they 
disputed  the  claim  of  Aaron  also  lo  pre-eminence.  3. 
Thry  gathered  themselves  together  against  Monet 
and  against  Aoron— The  assemblage  seems  to  have  beeu 
composed  of  the  whole  band  of  conspirators;  and  they 
grounded  their  complaint  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  people 
being  separated  to  the  divine  service  (Exodus  11*.  8>,  were 
equally  qualified  to  present  offerings  on  thealtar,  and  that 
God  being  graciously  present  among  them  by  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  cloud,  evinced  his  readiness  to  receive  sac- 
rifices from  the  hand  of  any  others  as  well  as  from  theirs. 
4.  When  Moses  heard  It  he  fell  upon  hi*  fac« — Thll 
attitude  of  prostration  indicated  not  only  his  humble  and 
earnest  desire  that  God  would  Interpose  to  free  him  frora 
the  false  and  odious  Imputation,  but  his  strong  sense  of 
the  daring  sin  Involved  In  this  proceeding.  Whatever 
feelings  may  be  entertained  respecting  Aaron,  who  had 
formerly  headed  a  sedition  himself,  it  is  Impossible  not  to 
sympathize  with  Moses  In  this  difficult  emergency.  But 
he  was  a  devout  man,  and  the  prudential  course  he 
adopted  was  probably  the  dictate  of  that  heavenly  wis- 
dom with  which.  In  answer  to  his  prayers,  he  was  en- 
dowed. 5-11.  lie  spake  unto  Kcmh  and  all  his  com- 
pany—They  were  first  addressed,  not  only  oecause  being 
a  party  headed  by  his  own  cousin,  Moses  might  hope  to 
have  more  influence  in  that  quarter,  but  because  they 
we?e  stationed  near  the  tabernacle,  and  especially  be- 
cause an  expostulation  was  the  more  weighty  coming 
from  him  who  was  a  Levite  himself,  and  who  was  ex- 
cluded along  with  his  family  from  the  priesthood.  Bn! 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  he  proposed  a  test  which 
would  afford  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  divine  appoint- 
ment. Even  to-morrow— lit.,  "in  the  morning,"  the 
usual  time  of  meeting  In  the  East  for  the  settlement  of 
public  affairs,  the  Lord  will  show  who  are  his, 
even  him  whom  he  hath  chosen  will  he  <auae  to  come 
near  unto  him— i.  e.,  will  bear  attestation  to  his  minis- 
try by  some  visible  or  miraculous  token  of  his  approval. 
tt.  take  your  censers,  Korah,  and  all  his  company, 
Ac. — i.  «.,  since  you  aspire  to  the  priesthood,  then  go,  per- 
form the  highest  function  of  the  office — that  of  offering 
Incense;  and  If  you  are  accepted— well.  How  magnani- 
mous the  conduct  of  Moses,  who  was  now  as  Willing  that 
God's  people  should  be  priests,  as  formerly  that  they 
should  be  prophet.s.  (Ch.  11.  2y.)  But  he  warned  them 
that  they  were  making  a  perilous  experiment.  14-1-4. 
Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and  Alilrniu — In  a  separate 
Interview,  the  ground  of  their  mutiny  being  different, 
for  while  Korah  murmured  against  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  the  priesthood  to  Aaron  and  his  family,  they 
were  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  Moses  in  civil  power. 
They  refused  to  obey  the  summons;  and  their  refusal  was 
grounded  on  the  plausible  pretext  thai  their  stay  hi  the 
desert  was  prolonged  for  some  secret  an. 1  selfish  purpose* 
of  the  leader,  who  was  conducting  them  like  blind  men 
wherever  It  suited  him.  13.  Moses  was  very  wroi.h- 
Though  the  meekest  of  all  men,  he  could  not  restrain  bis 
indignation  at  these  unjust  and  groundless  charges;  atui 
the  hlghly-exclted  state  of  his  feeling  was  evinced  by  th. 
utterance  of  a  brief  exclamation  in  the  mixed  form  of  n 
prayer  and  an  Impassioned  assertion  of  his  integrity. 
(CI.  1  Samuel  12.  3.)  And  said  unto  the  Lord,  Respect  not 
their  offering— He  calls  it  their  offering,  because,  though 
it  was  to  be  offered  by  Korah  and  his  Levltlcal  associates. 
It  was  the  united  appeal  of  all  the  mutineers  for  deckling 
the  contested  claims  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  16-18.  Mo»« 
said  unto  Korah,  Be  thou  mid  aH  thy  company  before 
the  Lord— i.  e.,  at  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  "  (v.  18),  that 
the  assembled  people  might  witness  the  experiment,  and 
be  properly  Impressed  by  the.lssue.  two  hundred  and 
fllty  censers— probably  the  small  platters,  common  in 
Egyptian  families,  where  incense  was  offered  to  household 
deities,  and  which  had  been  among  the  precious  thlngi 
borrowed  at  their  departure.     SO.  as.  The  l^»r«l  «d»1m 
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nnto   Hmn  and   Aaron,  saying,  Separate    yourselves 
from  among    chli  congregation — Curiosity  to    witness 
88»e  exciting  spectacle  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of  the 
;rsople,  and   It  would  seem  that  the  popular  mind  had 
oeen   Incited   to  evil  by  the  clamours  of  the  mutineers 
•gainst  Moses  and  Aaron.    There  was  something  In  their 
behaviour  very  offensive  to  God;  for  after  His  glory  had 
appeared — as  at  the  Installation  of  Aaron  (Lievltlcus  9.  23), 
«o  now  for  his  confirmation  In  the  sacred  office — He  bade 
Moses  and  Aaron  withdraw  from  the  assembly  "that  He 
might  consume  them  In  a  moment."    22.  They  fell  npon 
their  faces,  and  said,  O  God,  thr  God  of  the  splrVta  of 
all  flesh—  The  benevolent  Importunity  of  their  prayer 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  the  Intercession  was  made 
for  their  enemies.    24-26.  Speak  unto  the  congregation, 
.  .  Get   yon   up  from   the  tabernacle — Moses  was  at- 
tended 1  n  the  execution  of  this  mission  by  the  elders.    The 
cnlted  and  urgent  entreaties  of  so  many  dignified  per- 
tonages  produced  the  desired  effect  of  convincing  the  peo- 
ple of  their  crime,  and  of  withdrawing  them  from  the 
sompany  of  men  who  were  doomed  to  destruction,  lest, 
being  partakers  of  their  sins,  they  should  perish  along 
with  them.     '47 .  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
A  hi  rain — Korah  being   a  Kohatbite,  his  tent  could   not 
have  been  In  the  Reubenlte  camp,  and  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  himself  was  on  the  spot  where  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram  stood  with  their  families.    Their  attitude  of  defiance 
Indicated  their  daring  and  Impenitent  character,  equally 
regardless  of  God  and  man.    28-34.   Nomi  said,  Hereby 
ye  shall   know  Mint  the   I,«rd  hath  sent  ine  to  do  all 
these  work* — The  awful  catastrophe  of  the  earthquake 
which,  as  predicted  by  Mose6,  swallowed  up  those  Im- 
pious rebels  In  a  living  tomb,  gave  the  divine  attestation 
to  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  struck  the  spectators  with 
solemn  awe.  35.  there  came  ont  a  flre  from  the  Lord — 
(, «.,  from  the  cloud— This  seems  to  describe  the  destruction 
of  Korah  and  those  Levltes  who  with  him  aspired  to  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood.    (See  on  ch.  26.  11,58;  1  Chroni- 
cles 6.  22.  87.)    37-39.   Speak  unto  Kleazar—  He  was  se- 
lected lest  the  high  priest  might  contract  defilement  from 
going  among  the  dead  carcasses,   the  brazen  censer*  made 
broad  plates  to  be  a  memorial — The  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings, being  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  brass,  this  ad- 
ditional covering  of  broad  plates  not  only  rendered   it 
doubly  secure  against  the  flre,  but  served  as  a  warning- 
beacon  to  deter  all  from  future  Invasions  of  the  priest- 
hood.     41.    The  children   of  Israel  murmured  against 
Moses  and  against   Aaron,  saying,  Ye  have  killed  the 
people  of  the  Lord— What  a  strange  exhibition  of  pop- 
alar  prejudice  and  passion— to  blame  the  leaders  for  sav- 
ing the  rebels!    Yet  Moses  and  Aaron  Interceded  for  the 
people — the  high   priest  perilling  his  own   life  in   doing 
good  to  that  perverse  race.    48.   he  stood  between  the 
living  and  the  dead— The  plague  seems  to  have  begun 
In  the  extremities  of  the  camp.    Aaron,  In  this  remark- 
able act,  was  a  type  of  Christ. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-.1S.  Aaron's  Ron  FLOURTSHKTn.  2.  Speak  nnto 
the  children  of  Israel — The  controversy  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  about  the  priesthood  was  of  such  a  nature  and 
magnitude  as  required  a  decisive  and  authoritative  settle- 
ment. For  the  removal  of  all  doubts,  and  the  silencing 
of  all  murmuring  In  future  regarding  the  holder  of  the 
ifflce,  a  miracle  was  wrought  of  a  remarkable  character 
and  permanent  duration,  and  in  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing it,  all  the  people  were  made  to  have  a  direct  and 
ipeclal  interest,  takeevery  one  ,  .  .  princes  .  .  .  twelve 
rods — As  the  princes,  being  the  eldest  sons  of  the  chief 
family,  and  heads  of  their  tribes,  might  have  advanced 
the  best  claims  to  the  priesthood.  If  that  sacred  dignity 
was  to  be  shared  among  all  the  tribes,  they  were  there- 
fore selected,  and  being  twelve  in  number— that  of  Joseph 
being  counted  only  one — Moses  was  ordered  to  see  that 
ihe  name  of  each  was  inscribed— a  practice  borrowed 
!thooi  the  Egyptians— upon  his  rod  or  wand  of  office.  The 
«!»to«  of  Aaron  rather  than  of  Levi  was  used,  as  the  latter 
108 


name  would  have  opened  a  door  of  controversy  among  tta«  . 
Levltes ;  and  as  there  was  to  be  one  rod  only  for  the  haad  L 
of  each  tribe,  the  express  appointment  of  a  rod  for  Aaron  L 
determined  him  to  be  the  head  of  that  tribe,  as  well  as  i , 
that  branch  or  family  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  priestly  L 


dignity  should  belong.  These  rods  were  to  be  laid  In  ths 
tabernacle  close  to  the  ark  (cf.  v.  10  and  Hebrews  9.  4), 
where  a  divine  token  was  promised  that  would  for  all  J" 
time  terminate  the  dispute.  6.  the  rod  of  Aaron  was 
among  their  rods — either  one  of  the  twelve,  or,  as  many 
suppose,  a  thirteenth  in  the  midst.  (Hebrews  9.  4.)  Tbit 
rods  were  of  dry  sticks  or  wands,  probably  old,  as  trans- 
mitted from  one  head  of  the  family  to  a  succeeding,  ft. 
Moses  went  Into  the  tabernacle— being  privileged  to  do 
so  on  this  occasion  by  the  special  command  of  God  ;  and 
he  there  beheld  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  Aaron's  rod— 
which,  according  to  Josephns,  was  a  stick  of  an  almond 
tree,  bearing  fruit  in  three  different  stages  at  once — hnda, 
blossoms,  and  fruit.  10.  Bring  Aaron's  rod  again  befors 
the  testimony,  to  be  kept  for  a  token  against  the  rebels 
—For  if,  after  all  admonitions  and  Judgments,  seconded 
by  miracles,  the  people  should  still  rebel,  they  would  cer- 
tainly pay  the  penalty  by  death.  12,  13.  Behold  we  die, 
we  perish— An  exclamation  of  fear,  both  from  the  re- 
membrance of  former  Judgment*  and  the  apprehension 
of  future  relapses  Into  murmuring,  cometh  any  thing 
near — i.e.,  nearer  than  he  ought  to  do;  an  error  Into 
which  many  may  fall.  Will  the  stern  Justice  of  God  | 
overtake  every  slight  offenceT  We  shall  all  be  destroyed. 
Some,  however,  regard  this  exclamation  as  the  symptom 
of  a  new  discontent,  rather  than  the  Indication  of  a  rev- 
erential and  submissive  spirit.    Let  us  fear  and  slu  uot.    | 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-7.  The  Charge  of  the  Priests  and  Lkvith 
1.  The  Lord  said  unto  Aaron,  Thou,  and  thy  sons,  and 
thy  father's  house  with  thee,  shall  bear  the  Iniquity 
of  the  sanctnary — Security  is  here  given  to  the  peoplf 
from  the  fears  expressed  (ch.  17. 12),  by  the  responsltiltf 
of  attending  to  all  sacred  things  being  devolved  upon  toe 
priesthood,  together  with  the  penalties  incurred  thro^gfc 
neglect;  and  thus  the  solemn  responsibilities  annexed  tc 
their  high  dignity,  of  having  to  answer  not  only  for  their 
own  sins,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  were  calcu- 
lated In  a  great  measure  to  remove  all  feeling  of  envy  at 
the  elevation  of  Aaron's  family,  when  the  honour  was 
weighed  In  the  balance  with  Its  burdens  and  dangers. 
2-7.  thy  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  I„evl—  The  depart 
raents  of  the  sacred  office,  to  be  filled  respectively  by  lus 
priests  and  Levltes,  are  here  assigned  to  each.  To  the 
priests  were  committed  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  altar,  while  the  Levltes  were  to  take  care  of  cveiyj 
thing  else  about  the  tabernacle.  The  Levltes  were  to  at- 
tend the  priests  as  servants— bestowed  on  them  us  "  gifts1] 
to  aid  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle — while  the  high  and 
dignified  office  of  the  priesthood  was  a  "service  of  gltU" 
"A  stranger,"  i.  e.,  one,  neither  a  priest  nor  n  I^evite,  who 
should  intrude  into  any  departments  of  the  sacred  ofhc*, 
should  Incur  the  penalty  of  death. 

8-20.  The  Priests'  Portion.  8-13.  The  Lord  «pnn 
nnto  Aaron,  I  have  given  thee  charge  of  my  heava 
offerings — A  recapitulation  Is  made  lu  this  passage  of 
certain  perquisites  specially  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  priests.  They  were  parts  of  the  votive  and 
freewill  offerings.  Including  both  meat  and  bread,  wins 
and  oil,  and  the  first-fruits,  which  formed  a  large  and 
valuable  Item.  14.  every  thing  devoted  In  Israel  shall 
be  thine — provided  it  was  adapted  for  food  or  consumable 
by  use;  for  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  were  dedicated 
as  the  spoils  of  victory  were  not  given  to  the  priests,  bat 
for  the  use  and  adornment  of  the  sacred  edifice.  19.  It  Is* 
covenant  of  salt — i.  «.,  a  perpetual  ordinance.  This  fig- 
urative form  of  expression  was  evidently  founded  on  ths 
conservative  properties  cf  salt,  which  keeps  meat  from 
corruption,  and  hence  it  became  an  emblem  of  inviola- 
bility and  permanence.  It  Is  a  common  phrase  amongst 
Oriental  people,  who  consider  the  eating  of  salt  a  pudgf 
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r  fidelity,  binding  them  In  a  covenant  of  friendship ;  and 
i  the  partaking  of  the  altar  meats,  which  were  appro- 
rlated  to  the  priests  on  condition  of  their  services,  and 
f  wbieh  salt  formed  a  necessary  accompaniment,  was 
laterally  called  a  covenant  of  salt  (Leviticus  2.  13). 

21-JU.  Thk  Lkvite8'  Portion.  21.  22.  I  have  given  to 
he  children  of  Lievi  all  the  tenth  In  larael  for  an  in- 
>trii«ii<r,  for  their  service  which  they  serve— Neither 
he  priests  nor  the  Levltes  were  to  possess  any  allotments 
land,  bntto  depend  entirely  upon  Hlin  who  liberally 
irovlded  for  thorn  out  of  His  own  portion;  and  this  law 
ras  subservient  to  many  Important  purposes — such  as 
hat,  being    exempted    from  the  cares   and    labours  of 

•orldiy  business,  they  might  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
Its  servtce;  that  a  bond  of  mutual  love  and  attachment 
night   be   formed   between   the  people  and   the  Levi  tea, 

ho,  as  performing  religious  services  for  the  people,  de- 
lved their  subsistence  from  them;  and  further,  that  being 
he  more  easily  dispersed  among  thedifferent  tribes,  they 
night  be  more  useful  In  instructing  and  directing  the 
►eople.  23.  but  the  Levltes  shall  do  the  service  of  the 
WBgngHtlon  i  they  shall  bear  their  Iniquity — They 
re  to  be  responsible  for  the  right  discharge  of  those 
Inties  that  were  assigned  to  them,  and  consequently  to 
>ear  the  penalty  that  was  due  to  negligence  or  careless- 
ln  the  guardianship  of  the  holy  things.  26.  the  Le- 
riUM  .  .  .  offer  n  tenth  of  the  tithe — Out  of  their  own 
daey  were  to  pay  til  lies  to  the  priests  equally  as  the  people 
pave  to  them.  The  best  of  their  tithes  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  priests,  and  afterwards  they  enjoyed  the  same  lib- 
erty to  make  use  of  the  remainder  that  other  Israelites 
lad  of  the  produce  of  their  threshing-floors  and  wine- 
presses. 32.  ye  shall  bear  no  sin  by  reason  of  It,  <fcc. — 
neglect  in  having  the  best  entailed  sin  in  the  use  of  such 
onhal lowed  food,  and  the  holy  things  would  he  polluted 
>y  the  reservation  to  themselves  of  what  should  be  offered 
l-a  Ood  and  the  priest*. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-22.  Thk  Water  of  Separation.  2.  This  Is 
the  ordinance  of  the  law — An  Institution  of  a  peculiar 
oature  ordained  by  law  for  the  purification  of  sin,  and 
provided  at  the  publlo  expense,  because  It  was  for  the 
good  of  *he  whole  community,  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  a  red  heifer  without 
■pot,  Ac— This  is  the  only  case  In  which  the  colour  of 
the  victim  is  specified;  and  It  has  been  supposed  the 
ordinance  was  designed  in  opposition  to  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  Egyptians,  That  people  never  offered  a 
von-  bul  they  sacrificed  a  red  bull,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  by  their  priests  In  examining  whether  it  possessed 
the  requisite  characteristics,  and  It  was  an  annual  offer- 
ing to  Typhon,  their  evil  being.  By  the  choice,  both  of 
the  sex  and  the  colour,  provision  was  made  for  eradi- 
cating from  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  a  favourite  Egyp- 
tian superstition  regarding  two  objects  of  their  animal 
worship.  3.  ye  shall  give  her  unto  Rleaxwr,  that  he 
may  bring  her  forth  without  the  camp — He  was  ttie 
second  or  deputy  high  priest,  and  he  was  selected  for  this 
duty  because  the  execution  of  it  entailed  temporary  de- 
filement, from  which  the  acting  high  priest  was  to  be 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  It  was  led  "  forth  with- 
out the  camp,"  in  accordance  with  the  law  regarding 
victims  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  thus  typi- 
cal of  Christ  (Hebrews  13. 12;  also  Leviticus  24.  14).  The 
priest  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood  "seven  times"  before— 
HC,  toward*  or  near  the  tabernacle,  a  description  which 
••ems  to  Imply  either  that  he  carried  a  portion  of  the 
blood  In  a  bason  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Leviticus 
4.17),  or  that  In  the  act  of  sprinkling  he  turned  his  taoe 
towards  the  sacred  edifice,  being  disqualified  through  the 
defll'ng  influence  of  this  operation  from  approaching 
close  to  it.  By  this  attitude  he  Indicated  that  he  was  pre- 
Mutlag  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  acceptance  of  which 
a*  hoped,  In  the  grace  of  Ood,  by  looking  to  the  mercy  - 
MuX.  Kvery  part  of  It  was  consumed  by  fire  except  the 
nood  ased  in  sprinkling, and  the  ingredient*  mixed  with 


the  ashes  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  sprint 
ling  of  lepers  (Leviticus  14.4-7).  It  was  a  water  of  sep» 
ration — i.e.,  of  "sanctifleatlon'  for  the  people  of  Israel 
7.  the  priest  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even — Th« 
ceremonies  prescribed  show  the  lmperfectiou  of  the  Le- 
vitlcal  priesthood,  while  they  typify  the  condition  of 
Christ  when  expiating  our  sins.  (2  Corinthians  5.21.) 
11-22.  he  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  nny  man, 
shall  be  unclean— This  law  is  noticed  here  to  show  the 
uses  to  which  the  water  of  separation  was  applied.  The 
case  of  a  death  is  one;  and  as  In  every  family  which  sus- 
tained a  bereavement  the  members  of  the  household  be- 
came deflled,  so  In  an  Immense  population,  where  In- 
stances of  mortality  and  other  cases  of  unclean  ness  would 
be  daily  occurring,  the  water  of  separation  must  have 
been  in  constant  requisition.  To  afford  the  necessary 
supply  of  the  cleansing  mixture,  the  Jewish  writers  say 
that  a  red  heifer  was  sacrificed  every  year,  aud  that  the 
ashes,  mingled  with  the  sprinkling  Ingredients,  were  dis- 
tributed through  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Israel.  12. 
he  shall  purify  himself  the  third  day — The  necessity 
of  applying  the  water  on  the  third  day  is  inexplicable  on 
any  natural  or  moral  ground;  and,  therefore,  the  regula- 
tion has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  had  a  typical 
reference  to  the  resurrection,  on  that  day,  of  Christ,  by 
whom  His  people  are  sanctified;  while  the  process  of 
ceremonial  purification  being  extended  over  seven  days, 
was  Intended  to  show  that  tsanctificatiOD  Is  progressive 
and  Incomplete  till  the  arrival  of  the  eternal  Sabbath. 
Everyone  knowingly  and  presumptuously  neglecting  to 
have  himself  sprinkled  with  this  water  was  guilty  of  an 
offence  which  was  punished  by  excommunication.  14. 
when  a  man  dleth  In  a  tent,  &c. — The  lustauces  adduced 
appear  very  minute  and  trivial;  but  important  ends, 
both  of  a  religious  and  of  a  sanitary  nature,  were  pro- 
moted by  carrying  the  Idea  of  pollution  from  contact 
with  dead  bodies  to  so  great  an  extent.  While  it  would 
effectually  prevent  that  Egyptlanlzed  race  of  Israelites 
imitating  the  superstitious  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
kept  In  their  houses  the  mummied  remains  of  their  an- 
cestors, It  ensured  a  speedy  Interment  to  all,  thus  not 
only  keeplug  burial-places  at  a  distance,  but  removing 
from  the  habitations  of  the  living  the  corpses  of  persons 
who  died  from  Infectious  disorders,  and  from  the  open 
field  the  nnburled  remains  of  strangers  and  foreigners 
who  fell  lu  battle.  21.  he  that  sprlnklrth,  aud  he  that 
toucheth  the  water  of  separation,  shall  be  unclean 
until  even — The  opposite  effects  ascribed  to  the  water  of 
separation— of  cleansing  one  person  and  defiling  auothei 
—are  very  singular,  and  not  capable  of  very  satisfactory 
explanation.  One  important  lesson,  however,  was  thus 
taught,  that  Its  purifying  efficacy  was  not  Inherent  In 
Itself,  but  arose  from  the  Divine  appointment,  as  In  othei 
ordinances  of  religion,  which  are  effectual  means  of  sal- 
vation, not  from  any  virtue  in  them,  or  lu  him  that 
administers  them,  but  solely  through  the  grace  of  Ood 
communicated  thereby. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-29.  Thk  Death  of  Miriam.  1.  Then  came  the 
children  of  Israel  .  .  .  into  the  desert  of  Zln  in  the 
flrst  month— (.  e.,  of  the  fortieth  year  (cf.  v.  22,  23,  with 
ch.  83.38).  In  this  history  only  the  principal  and  mos." 
Important  Incidents  are  recorded,  those  confined  chiefly 
to  the  first  or  second  and  the  last  years  of  the  journey- 
1ngs  In  the  wilderness,  thence  called  Et-Tlh.  Between 
the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  and  the  first  verse  of  this 
chapter  there  Is  a  long  and  undescrlbed  interval  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  people  abode  In  Karieah— supposed  U 
be  what  Is  now  known  as  Aln  El- Wei  hen,  three  spring* 
suirounded  by  palms.  (See  on  ch.  18.  2tf.)  It  was  theli 
second  arrival  after  an  Interval  of  thirty-eight  years 
(Deuteronomy  11.16.)  The  old  generation  had  nearly  au 
tiled,  and  the  new  one  encamped  In  it  with  the  view  o/ 
entering  the  promised  land,  not,  however,  as  formerly  >i\. 
the  south,  but  by  crossing  the  Edomlte  region  on  tt- 
east.      Miriam   died    there— four    moplhs    before    K.*\n,: 
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4-13.  there  n>i  no  water  for  the  congregation — There 
«rae  at  Kadesh  a  fountain,  En-Mishput  (Genesis  14.  7),  and 
•t  tha  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  there  was  no 
want  of  water.  It  was  then  either  partially  dried  up  by 
the  heat  of  the  season,  or  had  b«n  exhausted  by  the  de- 
mands of  so  vast  a  multitude.  6.  Moses  and  Aaron 
wnil  from  the  presence  ot  the  assembly — Here  Is  a 
fresh  ebullition  of  the  untamed  and  discontented  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  leaders  fled  to  the  precinct*  of  the 
sanctuary,  both  as  an  asylum  from  the  Increasing  fury  of 
the  hlghly-exclted  rabble,  and  as  their  usual  refuge  In 
seasons  of  perplexity  and  danger,  to  Implore  the  direc- 
tion and  aid  of  God.  8.  take  the  rod — which  bad  been 
deposited  In  the  tabernacle  (ch.  17. 10),  the  wonder-work- 
ing rod  by  which  so  many  miracles  had  been  performed, 
sometimes  called  "the  rod  of  God"  (Exodus  4.  2o).  some- 
times Moses'  (t>.  11)  or  Aaron's  rod  (Exodus  7. 12).  10. 
Moses  said,  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  you 
water  oat  of  this  rock— The  conduct  of  the  great  leader 
on  this  occasion  was  hasty  and  passionate  (Psalm  KXJ.  33), 
He  had  been  directed  to  speak  to  the  rock,  but  he  tmole 
it  twice  In  his  Impetuosity,  thus  endangering  the  blossoms 
of  the  rod,  and.  Instead  of  speaking  to  the  rock,  he  spoke 
to  the  people  In  a  fury.  11.  the  congregation  drunk, 
and  their  beasts — Physically  the  wnter  afforded  the 
same  kind  of  needful  refreshment  to  both.  But  In  a  re- 
ligions point  of  view,  this,  which  was  only  a  common 
element  to  the  cattle,  was  a  sacrameut  to  the  people 
(1  Corinthians  10. 8,  4)— It  possessed  a  relative  sanctity 
imparted  to  It  by  Its  Divine  origin  and  use.  18.  The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed 
me  not,  Ac— The  act  of  Moses  in  smiting  twice  betrayed 
a  doubt,  not  of  the  power,  but  of  the  will  of  God  to  gratify 
such  a  rebellious  people,  and  his  exclamation  seems  to 
have  emanated  from  a  spirit  of  Incredulity  akin  to  Sarai's 
(Genesis  18.  18).  These  circumstances  Indicate  the  influ- 
ence of  unbelief,  and  there  might  have  been  others  unre- 
corded which  led  to  so  severe  a  chastisement.  13.  this  U 
the  water  of  Mertbah— The  word  Kadesh  Is  added  to  It 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  Meribah  (Exodus  17.  7). 
14-16.  Moses  sent  messenger*  to  the  king  of  Kdom — 
The  encampment  at  Kadesh  was  on  the  confines  of  the 
Edomlte  territory,  through  which  the  Israelites  would 
have  had  an  easy  passage  across  the  Arabah  by  Wady-el- 
Ghuweir,  so  that  they  could  have  continued  their  course 
around  Moab,  and  approached  Palestine  by  the  east. 
[Roberts.]  The  Edomltes  being  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
and  tracing  their  line  of  descent  from  Abraham  as  their 
common  stock,  were  recognized  by  the  Israelites  as 
hrethren,  and  a  very  brotherly  message  sent  to  them. 
17.  We  will  go  by  the  king's  highway — probably  Wady- 
wl-Ohuweir  [Robebts],  through  which  ran  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  road,  constructed  for  commercial  caravans,  as  well 
■us  for  the  progress  of  armies.  The  engineering  necessary 
for  carrying  them  over  marshes  or  mountains,  and  the 
care  requisite  for  protecting  them  from  the  shifting 
sands,  led  to  their  being  under  the  special  care  of  the 
■late.  Hence  the  expression,  "the  king's  highway," 
which  Is  of  great  antiquity.  19.  If  I  and  my  cattle  drink 
»f  thy  water,  then  I  will  pay  for  it— From  the  scarcity 
of  water  In  the  warm  climates  of  the  East,  the  practice  of 
levying  a  tax  for  the  nse  of  the  wells  Is  universal ;  and 
the  Jealousy  of  the  natives,  In  guarding  the  collected  treas- 
ures of  rain  is  often  so  great,  that  water  cannot  be  pro- 
cured for  money.  81.  Kdom  refused  to  give  Israel  pas- 
sage through  his  border,  &c— a  churlish  refusal  obliged 
them  to  take  another  route.  (See  on  chapter  21.  4;  Deu- 
teronomy 2.  4;  Judges  11.  18;  see  also  1  Samuel  14.  47;  2 
Samuel  8.  14,  which  describe  the  retribution  that  was 
taken.)  2*.  the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  mount 
lAor—  now  Gebel  Haronn,  the  most  striking  and  lofty  ele- 
vation in  the  Selr  range,  called  emphatically  (v.  28),  "the 
mount."  It  Is  conspicuous  by  Its  double  top.  84-88. 
Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people — In  accord- 
ance with  his  recent  tioom,  he,  attired  In  the  high  priest's 
lontume,  was  commanded  to  ascend  that  mountain  and 
41a.  But  although  the  time  of  his  death  was  hastened  by 
Via  in  viae  displeasure  as  a  punishment  for  his  sins,  the 
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manner  of  his  death  was  arranged  in  tenderness  of  lovt> 
and  to  do  him  honour  al  the  close  of  his  earthly  service. 
His  ascent  of  the  monnt  was  to  afford  him  a  last  look  of 
the  camp,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  the  promised  land. 
The  simple  narrative  of  the  solemn  and  Impressive  scene 
Implies,  thong!)  it  does  not  describe,  the  pious  resigna- 
tion, settled  faith,  and  inward  peace  of  the  aged  pontiff. 
8ft.  Strip  Aaron  of  his  garments — i.  e.,  his  pontifical 
robes.  In  token  of  his  resignation.  (See  Isaiah  22.  20-  2S.; 
put  them  on  ills  son — as  the  inauguration  Into  his  hlg'e 
office.  Having  been  formerly  anointed  with  the  sacit^ 
oil,  that  ceremony  was  not  repeated,  or,  as  some  think,  it 
was  done  on  hts  return  to  the  camp.  88.  Aaron  died  on 
the  top  of  the  mount— (See  on  Deuteronomy  10.  6.)  A 
tomb  has  been  erected  upon  or  close  by  the  spot  where  he 
was  buried.  89.  When  all  the  congregation  saw  that 
A  -  ron  was  dead— Moses  and  Eleazar  were  the  sole  wit- 
nesses of  his  departure.  According  to  the  established 
law,  the  new  high  priest  could  not  have  been  present  at 
the  funeral  of  his  father  without  contracting  ceremonial 
defilement.  (Leviticus  21.  11.)  But  that  law  was  dispensed 
with  in  the  extraordinary  circumstances;  t»>e  people 
learnt  the  event  not  only  from  the  recital  of  luc  two  wit- 
nesses, but  from  their  visible  signs  of  grief  and  change; 
and  this  event  betokened  the  imperfection  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  priesthood.  (Hebrews  7.  12.)  They  mourned  fox 
Aaron  thirty  days — the  usual  period  of  public  and 
solemn  mourning.    (See  on  Deuteronomy  34.  8.) 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  1-85.  Isbabx  Attacked  by  tab  Canaanites. 
1.  King  Arad  the  Canaan  I  te—  rather,  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad — an  ancient  town  on  the  southernmost  bor- 
ders of  Palestine,  not  far  from  Kadesh.  A  hill  called  Ttdl 
Arad  marks  the  spot,  heard  that  Israel  came  by  the 
way  of  the  spies — In  the  way  or  manner  of  spies,  steal- 
thily, or  from  spies  sent  by  himself  to  ascertain  the  de- 
signs and  motions  of  the  Israelites.  The  Septuagint  and 
others  consider  the  Heb.  word  "spies"  a  proper  name, 
and  render  it:  "Came  by  the  way  of  Atharim  toward! 
Arad."  [Kknnicott.]  he  fought  against  Israel,  and 
took  some  of  them  prisoners — This  discomfiture  was 
permitted  to  teach  them  to  expect  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
not  from  their  own  wisdom  and  valour,  but  solely  from 
the  favour  and  help  of  God.  (Deuteronomy  0.  4 ;  Psaloi 
44.  8,  4.)  8,  3.  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord- 
Made  to  feel  their  own  weakness,  they  implored  the  aid 
of  Heaven,  and,  in  anticipation  of  It,  devoted  the  cities  of 
this  king  to  future  destruction.  The  nature  and  conse- 
quence of  such  anathemas  are  described.  (Leviticus  27.; 
Deuteronomy  18.)  This  vow  of  extermination  against 
Arad  gave  name  to  the  place  Hormah  (slaughter  and  des- 
truction), though  it  was  not  accomplished  till  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.  Others  think  Hormah  the  nan* 
of  a  town  mentioned.  (Joshua  12.  14.)  4.  They  Jour- 
neyed from  mount  Iior — On  being  refused  the  passage 
requested,  they  returned  through  the  Arabah,  "the  wty 
of  the  Red  Sea,"  to  Elath,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gull"  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  passed  up  through  the  mountains 
to  the  eastern  desert,  so  as  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  land 
of  Edom.  (Ch.  83.  41,  42.)  the  soul  of  the  people  was 
much  discouraged  because  of  the  way— Disappoint- 
ment on  finding  themselves  so  near  the  confines  of  the 
promised  land,  without  entering  it— vexation  at  the  re- 
fusal of  a  passage  through  Edom,  and  the  absence  of  any 
Divine  interposition  In  their  favour— above  all,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  retrograde  Journey,  by  a  long  and  circuitous  routs 
through  the  worst  parts  of  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  dread 
of  being  plunged  into  new  and  unknown  difficulties— all 
this  produced  a  deep  depression  of  spirits.  But  it  was 
followed,  as  usually,  by  a  gross  outburst  of  murmuring  at 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  of  expressions  of  disgust  at  th« 
manna.  5.  Our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread-  -:.  c  , 
bread  without  substance  or  nutritions  quality.  The  refu- 
tation of  this  calumny  appears  in  the  fact,  that  on  the 
strength  of  this  food  they  performed  for  forty  years  mi 
many  and  toilsome  Journeys.    Bat  they  ha-t  bean  indtu'f 
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'as  a  hope  ot  the  belter  and   more  varied   fare  enjoyed 
oy  a  jet.tled    people;    and    disappointment,  always   the 
more  fitter  at-  the  hope  of  enjoyment  seems  near,  drove 
Uiein  to  speak  against  God  and  against  Moses.    (1  Cor- 
inthians 1(1.  H.)    fi.  The  Lord  sent  flery  serpents  among 
the  i»e«pi«— That  part  of  the  desert  where  the  Israelites 
now  were— near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba—  Is  greatly 
a fcs ted  with  venomous  reptiles,  of  various  kinds,  particu- 
larly !lsy»rds,  which  raise  themselves  in  the  air  and  swing 
ihemselves  from  branches;  and  scorpions,  which,  being 
Ua  the  habit  of  lying  among  long  grass,  are  particularly 
dangerous  to  the  barelegged,  sandalled  people  of  the  East. 
The  only  known  remedy  consists  in  sucking  the  wound, 
or,  In  the  case  of  cattle,  In  the  application  of  ammonia. 
The  species  of  serpents  that  caused  so  great  mortality 
amongst  the  Israelites  cannot  be  ascertained.    They  are 
■aid  tohave  been  "  tiery,"  an  epithet  applied  to  them  either 
from  their  bright,  vivid  colour,  or  the  violent  Inflammation 
their  bite  occasioned.  7-H.  the  people  came  to  Moses,  uml 
■aid,  We  Have  sinned — The  severity  of  the  scourgeaud  the 
appalling  extent  of  mortality  brought  them  to  a  sense  of 
tin,  and  through  the  intercessions  of  Moses,  which  they  Im- 
plored, they  were  miraculously  healed.  He  was  directed  to 
make  the  figure  of  a  serpent  in  brass.to  be  elevated  on  a  pole 
or  standard,  that  It  might  be  seen  at  the  extremities  of 
the  camp,  and  that  every  bitten  Israelite  who  l<x>ked  to 
it  might  be  healed.    This  peculiar  method  of  cure  was  de- 
signed, lu  the  first  Instance,  to  show  that  It  was  the  ef- 
ficacy of  God's  power  and  grace,  not  the  effect  of  nature  or 
art,  and  also  that  It  might  be  a  type  of  the  power  of  faith 
In  Christ  to  heal  all  who  look  to  Him  of  their  sins  (John 
B.  14,  15;  see  also  on  2  Kings  18.  4).    10.  the  children  of  Is- 
rael set  forward — Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  encamping  in  various  stations.     154.  pitched  in  the 
▼alley— lit.,  the  brook-valley  of  Zared — i.e.,  the  woody 
(Deuteronomy  2.  18;  Isaiah  15.  7;  Amos  6.  14).    This  torrent 
rises  among  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Moab,  and  flow- 
ing west,  empties  itself  Into  the  Dead  Sea.     IJe-Abarim  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  its  ford.    (Calmkt.]    13.  pitched 
on  the  other  side  of  Anton— now  Kl-Mojlb,adeep,  broad, 
and  rapid  stream,  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Moa  bites 
and  Amorltes.     14.  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord — A 
fragment  or  passage  Is  here  quoted  from  a  poem  or  history 
of  the  warn  of  the  Israelites,  principally  with  a  view  to 
decide  the  position  of  Anion.    Ar — the  capital  of  Moab. 
16.  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer — i.  e„  a  well.     The 
name  was  probably  given  to  it  afterwards,  as  it  Is  not 
mentioned  (ch.  33).     17,  IS.  then  Israel  sang — this  beau- 
tiful little  song  was  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and 
(feelings  of  travelling  caravans  lu  the  East,  where  water  is 
an  occasion  both  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.    From  the 
princes  using  their  official  rods  only  and  not  spades,  it 
teems  probable  that  this  well  was  concealed  by  the  brush- 
wood or  the  sand,  as  Is  the  case  with  many  wells  in  Id- 
uniea  still.  The  discovery  of  It  was  seasonable,  and  owing 
tr.  the  special  Interposition  of  God.     »l-)43.  Israel  sent 
messengers  onto  Slhon— The  rejection  of  their  respectful 
and  pacific  message  was  resented — Slhon  was  discomfited 
In  battle— and  Israel  obtained  by  right  of  conquest  the 
whoie  of  the  Amorite  dominions.    34 .  from  Anion  unto 
the  Jiibbok — now  the  Zurka.    These  rivers  formed  the 
»outhern  an  1  northern  boundaries  of  his  usurped  terri- 
tory,    for  the  border  of  Amnion  was  strong — a  reason 
stated  for  Slhon    not  being  able  to  push   his  invasion 
further.    !S5.  Israel  dwelt  tn  all  the  cities — after  exter- 
minating  the    Inhabitants    who   had    been    previously 
Attorned  (Deuteronomy  2.  31).     86.  IIcsliBon— {Song  7.  4)— 
situated  sixteen  English  miles  north  of  the  Arnon,  and 
from  Its  ruins  appears  to  have  been  a  large  city.    87-30. 
wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs — Here  Is  given 
an  extract  from  an  Amorite  song  cxultingly  anticipating 
an  extension  of  their  conquests  to  Arnon.    The  quotation 
from  the  poem  of  the  Amorite  bard  ends  at  verse  28.    The 
two  following  verses  appear  to  be  the  strains  in  which 
the  Israelites  expose  the  Impotence  of  the  usurpers.    S». 
people   of    Chemosh— the   name   of    the   Moabite    idol 
a  Kings  U.  7-83 ;  2  Kings  23.13;  Jeremiah  48.48).    he— <.  *., 
their  arod.  hath  surrendered  his  worshlrwrs  to  the  victor- 


ious arms  ol  Slhon.    33.  they  went  up  by  the  wa/  mi 

Basban — a  name  given  to  that  district  from  the  riehnes* 
of  the  soil— now  Batanea  or  El-Botteln— a  hilly  regtoa 
east  of  the  Jordan  lying  between  the  moun.aln.-t  of  Har- 
mon on  the  north  and  those  of  Gilead  on  the  south.  Og— 
giant,  an  Amoritish  prince,  who,  having  opposed  the  pro- 
grass  of  the  Israelites,  was  defeated.  3*.  The  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Fear  him  not — a  necessary  encouragement 
for  his  gigantic  stature  (Deuteronomy  3.  ID  was  calculated 
to  inspire  terror.    He  and  all  his  were  Dut  to  the  sword. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-20.  liAME'a  FtRST  Mkssagb  for  Balaam  rm» 
FUSKD.  1.  Israel  pitc.li.ed  tn  the  plains  of  Moab — So  called 
from  having  formerly  belonged  to  that  people,  though 
wrested  from  them  by  Sihon.  It  was  a  dry,  sunken,  desert 
region  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  valley,  opposite  Jericho, 
a.  Balak— i.  e.,  empty.  Terrified  (Deuteronomy  2.  25;  R*. 
odus  16.  16)  at  the  approach  of  so  vast  a  multitude,  and 
not  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the  fleld.be  resolved  to 
secure  their  destruction  by  other  means.  4.  elders  o4 
Mldian— called  kings  (ch.  31.  8.)  and  princes  (Joshua  13.  21). 
The  Midlanites,  a  distinct,  people  on  the  southern  frontiM 
of  Moab,  united  with  them  as  confederates  against  Israel, 
their  common  enemy.  5.  he  sent  messengers  unto  Ba- 
laam— i.  e.,  "  lord"  or  "  devourer"  of  people,  a  farnouf 
soothsayer  (Joshua  13.  22).  son  of  Bcor,  or,  In  the  Cbaldee 
form,  Bosor — i.  e.,  destruction.  Pethor — a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia, situated  on  the  Euphrates.  6.  come,  curse  me 
this  people — Among  the  heathen  an  opinion  prevailed, 
that  prayers  for  evil  or  curses  would  be  heard  by  the  un- 
seen powers  as  well  as  prayers  for  good,  when  offered  by 
a  prophet  or  priest,  and  accompanied  by  the  use  of  cer- 
tain rites.  Many  examples  are  found  In  the  histories  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  whole  armies  being  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  they  occur  among  the  natives  of  India 
and  other  heathen  countries  still.  In  the  Burmese  war. 
magicians  were  employed  to  curse  the  British  troops.  7. 
the  elders  of  Moab  and  of  Midian  departed  with  the 
rewards  of  divination — like  the  fee  of  a  fortune-teller, 
and  being  a  royal  present.it  would  be  something  hand- 
some. 8-14.  lodge  here  tills  night,  and  I  will  bring 
you  word  again  as  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me,  Ac. 
— God  usually  revealed  His  will  in  visions  and  dreams; 
and  Balaam's  birth  and  residence  In  Mesopotamia,  where 
the  remains  of  patriarchal  religion  still  ltugered,  account 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  His  real  character  baa 
long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some,  Judging  from  hi* 
language,  have  thought  him  a  saint;  others,  looking  to 
his  conduct,  have  described  him  as  an  Irreligious  charla- 
tan ;  and  a  third  class  consider  him  a  novice  in  the  falfn, 
who  had  a  fear  of  God,  but  who  had  not  acquired  powet 
over  his  passions.  [Hknostknbkro.]  13.  Mi«  Loi-d  r«. 
fuseth  to  give  ine  leave  to  g»  with  you — This  asswei 
has  an  appearance  of  being  good,  but  It  studiously  con- 
cealed the  reason  of  the  Divine  prohibition,  and  It  Inti- 
mated his  own  willingness  and  desire  to  go — if  permitted. 
Balak  despatched  a  second  mission,  which  held  out  flat- 
tering prospects  both  to  his  avarice  and  his  ambition 
(Genesis  81.80.)  10.  tarry  also  here  this  night,  that  1 
may  know  what  the  Lord  will  say  unto  me  more — 
The  Divine  will,  as  formerly  declared,  not  being  according 
to  his  desires,  he  hoped  by  a  second  request  to  bend  It,  as 
he  had  already  bent  his  own  conscience,  to  his  ruling  pas- 
sions of  pride  and  covetousness.  The  permission  granted 
to  Balaam  is  in  accordance  with  the  oid  I  nary  procedure 
of  Providence.  God  often  gives  up  men  to  follow  the  lm 
pulse  of  their  own  lusts;  but  there  is  no  approval  in  thus 
leaving  them  to  act  at  the  prompting  of  their  own  wickc' 
hearts  (Joshua  18. 27). 

THE  JotJKITKT.  Ver.  21-41.  81.  Balaam  saddled  lit. 
ass— Probably  one  of  the  white  sprightly  animals  whlot 
persons  of  rank  were  accustomed  to  ride.  The  saddle,  a* 
usually  in  the  East,  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  pad  ot 
his  outer  cloak.  God's  angei  was  kindled  because  h« 
■went— The  displeasure  arose  partly  from  his  neglecting 
the  condition  on  which  leave  was  granted  him— vis.,  fc- 
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wult  till  the  princes  of  Moab  "carue  to  call  him,"  and 
because,  through  desire  for  "the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness," he  entertained  the  secret  purpose  of  acting  In  op- 
position to  the  solemn  charge  of  God.  S44.  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  a  path  of  the  vineyards — The  roads 
which  lead  through  fields  and  vineyards  are  so  narrow 
that  In  most  parts  a  man  conld  not  pns*  a  beast  without 
oare  and  caution.  A  stone  or  mud  fence  flanks  each  side 
of  these  roads,  to  prevent  the  hoi  I  being  washed  off' by  the 
rains.  2S.  the  Lord  opened  (lie  mouth  of  the  as* — To 
utter,  like  a  parrot,  articulate  sounds,  without  under- 
standing them.  That  this  was  a  visionary  scene  Is  a  no- 
tion which  seems  lna/lmlsslble,  because  of  the  Improba- 
bility of  a  vision  being  described  as  an  actual  occurrence 
In  the  middle  of  a  plain  history.  Besides,  the  opening  of 
the  ass's  mouth  must  have  been  an  external  act,  and  that 
with  the  manifest  tenor  of  Peter's  language,  strongly  fa- 
vours the  literal  view.  The  absence  of  any  surprise  at 
such  a  phenomenon  on  the  part  of  Balaam  may  be  ao- 
oounted  for  by  bis  mind  being  wholly  engrossed  with  the 
prospect  of  gain,  which  produced  "the  madness  of  the 
prophet."  "It  was  a  miracle,  wrought  to  humble  his 
proad  heart,  whloh  had  to  be  first  subjected  in  the 
school  of  an  ass  before  he  was  bronght  to  attend  to  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  by  the  angel."  [Calvin. J  34,  35. 
I  have  sinned  ...  If  It  displease  thee,  I  will  get  me 
back  again— Notwithstanding  this  confession,  he  evinced 
no  spl  rl  t  of  penitence,  as  he  speaks  of  desisting  only  from 
the  outward  act.  The  words  "  go  with  the  men"  was  a 
mere  withdrawal  of  farther  restraint,  but  the  terms  in 
which  leave  was  given  are  more  absolute  and  peremptory 
than  those  in  V.  20.  36,  37.  when  Balak  heard  that  Ba- 
laam was  come,  he  went  out  to  meet  him — The  higher 
the  rank  of  the  expected  guest,  politeness  requires  a 
irreater  distance  to  be  gone  to  welcome  his  arrival.  38. 
the  word  that  God  putteth  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I 
■peak— This  appears  a  pious  answer.  It  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  was  rest  rained  by  a  superior  power.  30. 
Klrlath-hiizoth  —  a  city  of  streets.  40.  Balak  offered 
•xen  and  sheep — made  preparations  for  a  grand  enter- 
tainment to  Balaam  and  trie  princes  of  Mldian.  41.  High 
places  of  Baal— eminences  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Baal-peor  ich.  25.  8),  or  Chemosh. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Ver.  1-30.  Balak  a  Sacrifices.  1.  Balaam  said  unto 
Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  altars — Balak,  being  a  hea- 
then, would  naturally  suppose  these  altars  were  erected 
In  honour  of  Baal,  the  patron  deity  of  his  country.  It  is 
evident,  from  ti.  4,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God, although  in  choosing  the  high  places 
of  Baal  as  their  site,  and  rearing  a  number  of  altars  (2 
Kings  18.22;  Isaiah  17.8;  Jeremiah  11.13;  Hosea  8.11;  10. 
li,  instead  of  one  only,  as  God  had  appointed,  he  blended 
his  own  superstitions  with  the  Divine  worship.  The  hea- 
then, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  attached  a  mys- 
terious virtue  to  the  number  seven;  and  Balaam,  In  order- 
ing the  preparation  of  so  many  altars,  designed  to  mys- 
ify  and  delude  the  king.  3.  Stand  by  thy  burnt  offer- 
ing— as  one  In  expectation  of  an  important  favour.  Per- 
ad venture  the  Lord  will  come  to  meet  met  and  what- 
soever he  showeth  me — i.  e.,  makes  known  to  me  by 
word  or  sign,  he  went  to  an  high  place — apart  by  him- 
self, where  he  might  practise  rites  and  ceremonies,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  response  of  the  oracle.  4-6.  God  met 
Balaam — not  in  compliance  with  his  Incantations,  but  to 
frustrate  his  wicked  designs,  and  compel  him,  contrary  to 
nl8  desires  and  interests,  to  pronounce  the  following  bene- 
dlotlon.  T.  io«k  up  his  parable — i.e.,  spoke  under  the 
Influence  of  inspiration,  and  in  the  highly  poetical,  figura- 
tive, and  oracular  style  of  a  prophet,  brought  me  from 
Aran*— This  word,  Joined  with  "the  mountains  of  the 
last,"  denotes  the  upper  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  lying 
on  the  east  of  Moab.  The  East  enjoyed  an  Infamous  no- 
toriety for  magicians  and  soothsayers.  (Isaiah  2.6.)  8. 
Bow  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  t — A  Di- 
vine blessing  has  been  pronounced  over  the  posterity  of 
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Jacoo;  and  therefore,  -whatever  prodigies  cau  be  a*«"deve« 
by  my  charms,  all  magical  skill,  all  human  powe. ,  is  ut- 
terly Impotent  to  counteract  the  decree  of  God.  8.  Prom 
the  top—  lit.,  "a  bare  place"  on  the  rocks,  to  whlcl  Balak 
had  taken  him,  for  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  nee  ths 
people  who  were  to  be  devoted  to  destruction.  1  at  that 
commanding  prospect  could  contribute  nothing  U  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  king's  object,  for  the  destiny  "f  Israel 
was  to  be  a  distinct,  peculiar  people,  separated  fom  ths 
rest  of  the  nations  in  government,  religion,  cusUms,  and 
Divine  protection.  (Deuteronomy  33.  28.)  Ho  that  tvl  though 
I  might  be  able  to  gratify  your  wishes  against  other  peo- 
ple, I  can  do  nothing  against  them  (Exodus  19.  i;  Leviti- 
cus 20.  24).  10.  who  can  count  the  dust  of  .la.  oh  1 — An 
Oriental  hyperbole  for  a  very  populous  nation,  as  Jacob's 
posterity  was  promised  to  be.  (Genesis  IS.  16;  2ft.  14.)  the 
number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel — i.  «.,  the  camp 
consisted  of  four  divisions;  every  one  of  these  parts  was 
formidable  in  numbers,  let  me  die  the  death  of  ths 
righteous  —  Heb..  of  Jeehurun ;  or,  the  Isratlltes.  Ths 
meaning  is,  they  are  a  people  happy,  above  all  others,  not 
only  in  life,  but  at  death,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  trus 
God,  and  their  hope  through  His  grace.  Balaam  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  class  in  the  world,  wl  o  express  a 
wish  for  the  blessedness  which  Christ  has  promised  to  His 
people,  but  are  averse  to  imitate  the  mind  that  was  In 
Him.  13-lft.  Come  with  me  unto  another  place,  from 
whence  thou  mayeat  see  them — Surprised  and  disap- 
pointed at  this  unexpected  eulogy  on  Israel,  Balak  hoped 
that,  if  seen  from  a  different  point  of  observation,  ths 
prophet  would  give  utterance  to  different  feelings;  and 
so  having  made  the  same  solemn  preparations,  Balaam 
retired,  as  before,  to  wait  the  Divine  afflatus,  he  brought 
him  into  the  field  of  Zophlm  .  .  .  top  of  Plsgah — a  flat 
surface  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range,  which  was 
cultivated  land.  Others  render  It  "the  field  of  sentinels." 
an  eminence  where  some  of  Balak's  guards  were  posted 
to  give  signals.  [Calmet.]  18.  Rise  up— As  Balak  was 
already  standing  (v.  17),  this  expression  Is  equivalent  to 
"now  attend  to  me."  The  counsels  and  promises  of  God 
respecting  Israel  are  unchangeable;  and  no  attempt  to 
prevail  on  Him  to  reverse  them  will  succeed,  as  they  may 
with  a  man.  at.  He  hath  not  beheld  Iniquity  In  Jacob 
— Many  sins  were  observed  and  punished  in  this  people. 
But  no  such  universal  and  hopeless  apostasy  had  as  yet 
appeared,  to  induceGod  to  abandon  or  destroy  them,  the 
Lord  his  God  Is  with  him— has  a  favour  for  them,  and 
the  shout  of  a  king  Is  among  them— Such  Joyful  accla- 
mations as  of  a  people  rejoicing  in  the  preseroe  of  a  vic- 
torious prince.  '&'i.  He  hath  as  It  were  the  strength  of 
an  unicorn— i.  «.,  Israel  Is  not  as  they  were  at  the  Exodus, 
a  horde  of  poor,  feeble,  spiritless  people,  but  pcwenul  and 
Invincible  as  a  reem — t.  «.,  a  rhinoceros.  (Job  39.  9 ;  Psalm 
22.  21 ;  92.  10.)  33.  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment 
against  Jacob— No  art  can  ever  prevail  against  a  people 
who  are  under  the  shield  of  Omnipotence,  and  for  whom 
miracles  have  been  and  yet  shall  be  performed,  which 
will  be  a  theme  of  admiration  in  succeeding  ages.  9b.  All 
that  the  I/ord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do— A  nii.arka.bU 
confession  that  he  was  divinely  constrained  to  give  utter- 
ances different  from  what  it  was  his  purpose  and  Inclina- 
tion to  do.  38.  Balak  b  rough*  Balaam  to  the  top  of 
Peor — or,  Beth-peor  (Deuteronomy  3.  29),  the  eminence  on 
which  a  temple  of  Baal  stood,  that  looketh  toward  Js« 
shlmon— the  desert  tract  In  the  south  of  Palestine,  or 
both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-25.  Balaam  Fobetkllkth  Israel  8  HAms^a*. 
1.  To  seek  for — i.e.,  to  use  enchantments.  Hlaexperlenoi 
on  the  two  former  occasions  had  taught  him  that  these 
superstitious  accompaniments  of  his  worship  were  use- 
less, and  therefore  he  now  simply  looked  towards  ths 
camp  of  Israel,  either  with  a  secret  design  to  curse  them, 
or  to  await  the  Divine  afflatus.  %.  he  saw  Israel  abiding 
1st  his  tsnts  according  to  their  tribes — I,  c,  in  the  or- 
derly distribution  of  the  camp  (cb.  2).    the  Snlrlt  of  «>oo 
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j*m-)  apon  Kim  -Before  the  regular  ministry  of  the 
prophets  was  instituted,  God  made  use  of  various  persons 
M  the  Instruments  through  whom  He  revealed  his  will, 
and  Balaam  was  one  of  these.  (Deuteronomy  28.6.)  3. 
The  mail  whose  eye*  are  open — i.  e.,  a  seer  (1  Samuel  9. 
»),  a  prophet,  to  whom  the  vlsloued  future  was  disclosed— 
sometimes  when  falling  Into  a  sleep  (Genesis  15. 12-15),  fre- 
quently  Into   "a   trance."      5-7.  How  goodly  are    thy 

euts,  O  Israel  I — a  flue  burst  of  admlratlou,  expressed  In 
alguly  poetical  strains.  All  travellers  describe  the  beauty 
■/hich  the  circular  range  of  Bedouin  tents  Impart  to  the 
desert.  How  Impressive,  then,  must  have  been  the  view, 
M  seen  from  the  heights  of  Abarim,  of  the  immense  camp 
of  Israel,  extended  over  the  subjacent  plains.  6.  A*  the 
valley  —  Heb.,  brooks,  the  water-courses  of  the  moun- 
tains. Ham  aloea — an  aromatic  shrub  on  the  banks  of  his 
native  Euphrates,  the  conical  form  of  which  suggested  an 
apt  resemblance  to  a  tent.  The  redundant  imagery  of 
these  verses  depicts  the  humble  origin,  rapid  progress, 
and  prosperity  of  Israel.  7.  Ill*  king  shall  be  higher 
than  A  gag — The  Amalekltes  were  then  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  desert  tribes,  and  Agag  a  title  common  to 
their  kings.  10-14.  Balak'i  Bii^rr  wu  kindled  ngalnat 
Balnnm,  and  he  smote  his  hands  together — The  "  smit- 
ing of  the  hands  together"  Is,  amongst  Oriental  people, 
an  Indication  of  the  most  violent  rage  (see  Ezeklel  21. 17  ; 
XL  13),  and  ignominious  dismissal.  15.  he  took  up  his 
parable— or  prophecy,  uttered  In  a  poetical  style.  17.  I 
shall  see  him— rather,  "  I  do  see"  or  "  have  seen  him,"— a 
prophetio  sight,  like  that  of  Abraham.  (John  8.  56.)  him 
— i.  «.,  Israel,  there  shall  tome  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and 
a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel— This  Imagery,  In  the 
hieroglyphic  language  of  the  East,  denotes  some  eminent 
ruler, — primarily  David ;  but  secondarily  and  pre-emi- 
nently, the  Messiah  (see  on  Genesis  49. 10).  corners— bor- 
der, often  put  for  a  whole  country.  (Exodus  8.2;  Psalm 
74. 17.)  children  of  Sheth — some  prince  of  Moab;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  "the  children  of  the  East."  18.  Gdom 
•hall  be  a  possession — This  prophecy  was  accomplished 
by  David.  (2  Samuel  8. 14.)  Selr— seen  In  the  south,  and 
poetically  used  for  Edom,  The  double  conquest  of  Moab 
ind  Ed  on.  Is  alluded  to.    (Psalm  60.  8 ;  108.  9.)    19.  Out  of 

Jacob  shall  come  He  that  shall  have  dominion— Da- 
rii,  and  particularly  Christ,  that  remalneth  of  the 
caty— those  who  flee  from  the  field  to  fortified  places. 
(Psalm  60.9.)  30.  Amalek  .  .  .  his  latter  end  shall  be 
that  he  perish  for  ever — Their  territory  was  seen  at  the 
remote  extremity  of  the  desert.  (See  on  Exodus  17. 14  ;  also 
1  Samuel  15.)  Si.  Kenlte  .  .  .  nest  In  a  rock.— Though 
securely  established  among  the  clefts  In  the  high  rocks  of 
En-gedl  towards  the  west,  they  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced by  a  succession  of  enemies,  till  the  Assyrian  In- 
vader carried  them  Into  captivity.  (Judges  1. 16;  4. 11;  16. 
17;  also  2  Kings  15.29;  17.  6.)  »3.  Who  shall  live  when 
God  doeth  this  t— Few  shall  escape  the  desolation  that 
■hall  send  a  Nebuchadnezsar  to  scourge  all  those  regions. 
»*.  Chlttlm— the  countries  lying  on  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  Greece  and  Italy.  (Daniel  11.  29, 30.)  The  As- 
syrians were  themselves  to  be  overthrown— first,  by  the 
Greeks,  under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors; 
secondly,  by  the  Romans.  Eber— the  posterity  of  the 
Hebrews.  (Genesis  10.  24.)  he  also  shall  perish— i.  e„  the 
conqueror  of  Asher  and  Eber,  namely,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man empires.  25.  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went  to  his 
place—  Mesopotamia,  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  re- 
tarn.    (See  on  ch.  31.  8.) 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

Ve».  1-18.  Thk  Israelites'  Whokkdom  and  1ik>l.athy 
WITH  MOAB.  1.  Israel  abode  in  Shlttlnt — a  verdant 
meadow,  so  called  from  a  grove  of  acacia  trees  which 
lined  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  (See  ch.  33.  49.)  3. 
Israel  Joined  himself  unto  Baal-peor  —  Baal  was  a 
general  name  for  "lord,"  and  Peor  for  a  "mount"  in 
Moan.  The  real  name  of  the  idol  was  Chemosh,  aud  his 
flteaof  worship  -vers  celebrated  by  the  grossest  obscenity. 
£a  j»~Uolpatlnjr  <u  this  festival,  then,  the  Israelites  com- 
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mltted  the  double  offence  of  Idolatry  a^4  Uc»atiOU»ae«& 
4.  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  %.1X  the  heads  of  th* 
people  and  hang  them  up— Israelite  criminals,  wot 
were  capitally  punished,  were  first  stoned  or  slain,  and 
thru,  gibbeted.  The  persons  ordered  here  for  execution 
were  the  principal  delinquents  in  the  Baal-peor  outrage 
—the  subordinate  officers,  rulers  of  tens  or  hundreds. 
before  the  Lord— For  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  true 
God.  against  the  sun — t.  e.,  as  a  mark  of  public  Igno- 
miny ;  but  they  were  to  be  removed  towards  sunset.  (Deu- 
teronomy 21. 23.)  5.  Judges  of  Israel— the  seventy  elders, 
who  were  commanded  not  only  to  superintend  the  execu- 
tion within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  but  to  inflict  the 
punishment  with  their  own  hands.  (Seeou  1  Samuel  15.33.) 
0,  7.  Behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
a  Slldia^iitlsh  woman — This  flagitious  act  most  prob 
ably  occurred  about  the  time  when  the  order  wu*  given 
and  before  its  execution,  who  were  weeping  befort 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle — some  of  the  rulers  and  well- 
disposed  persons  were  deploring  the  dreadful  wickedness-. 
of  the  people,  and  supplicating  the  mercy  of  God  to  avert 
impending  Judgments,  the  plague — son  e  sudden  and 
widespread  mortality.  0.  Those  that  died  in  the  plague 
were  twenty  and  four  thousand— Only  23,000  perished 
(1  Corinthians  10.  8)  from  pestilence.  Moses  Includes  those 
who  died  by  the  execution  of  the  Judges.  10-13.  Phtne- 
has  .  .  .  hath  turned  away  my  wrath — This  assurance 
was  a  signal  mark  of  honour,  that  the  stain  of  blood,  in- 
stead of  deflllug,  confirmed  him  In  office,  and  that  his 
posterity  should  continue  as  long  as  the  national  exist- 
ence of  Israel.  14.  7.1  mil,  a  prince  among  the  Slme- 
onltes—  The  slaughter  of  a  man  of  such  high  rank  is 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  undaunted  zeal  of  Phlneh&s, 
for  there  might  be  numerous  avengers  of  his  blood.  17. 
Vex  the  Mldlanltes,  and  smite  them— They  seem  U 
have  been  the  most  guilty  parties.  (Cf.  ch.  22.4;  31.8.) 
18.  They  vex  you  with  their  wiles — Instead  of  open 
war,  they  plot  Insidious  ways  of  accomplishing  your  ruin 
by  Idolatry  and  corruption,  their  sister— their  country- 
woman. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-  u  Israel  Numbered.  1.  after  the  plagaa— 
That  ter  lble  visitation  had  swept  away  the  remnant  of 
the  old  B  me  rati  on,  to  whom  God  sware  in  His  wrath  thai 
they  should  not  enter  Canaan.  (Psalm  05. 11.)  ft,  take  the 
sum  of  the  congregation — The  design  of  this  new  cen- 
sus, after  a  lapse  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  primarily  to 
establish  the  vast  multiplication  of  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham In  spite  of  the  severe  Judgment*  Inflicted  upon  them  ; 
secondarily,  It  was  to  preserve  the  distinction  of  families. 
and  to  make  arrangements,  preparatory  to  an  entrance 
Into  the  promised  land,  for  the  distribution  of  the  country 
according  to  the  relative  population  of  the  tribes.  7. 
these  are  the  families  of  the  lien  beulies — the  princi- 
pal households,  which  were  subdivided  into  numerous 
smaller  families,  lteubeu  had  suffered  great  diminution 
by  Korah's  conspiracy  and  other  outbreaks.  lO.  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up  to- 
gether with  Korah- rather,  the  things  of  Korah.  (See 
on  ch.  16. 32-35;  cf.  Psalm  10*i. 17.)  11.  Notwithstanding 
the  children  of  Korah  died  not — Either  they  were  not 
parties  to  their  father's  crime,  or  they  withdrew  from  It 
by  timely  repentance.  His  descendants  became  famous 
In  the  time  of  David,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms,  also  1  Chronicles  6.  22.  38.  1:4.  the  sous  of  Simeon 
— It  Is  supposed  that  this  tribe  had  been  pie  eminent  In 
the  guilt  of  Baal-peor,  and  had  consequently  been  greatly 
reduced  In  numbers. 

Thus  the  Justice  and  holiness,  as  well  as  truth  and  falth- 
fuluessof  God,  were  strikingly  displayed  ;  His  jusllceanfl 
holiness  in  the  sweeping  judgments  that  reduced  the 
ranks  of  some  tribes;  while  His  truth  and  falthfulnes* 
were  manifested  In  the  extraordinary  Increase  of  others 
so  that  the  posterity  of  Israel  continued  a  numerous 
people.  53.  the  land  shall  be  divided  according  t* 
the  number  of  names — The  portion  of  each  tribe  wu 
to  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  Its  populousness.    54 
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i«>  many  thon  shall  give  tlie  more — t.  e .,  to  the  more 
numerous  tribes  a  larger  allotment  shall  be  granted. 
according  to  those  that  were  numbered — i.  e.,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  census 
being  made,  without  taking  Into  account  either  the  In- 
crease of  those  who  might  have  attained  that  age,  when 
the  land  should  be  actually  distributed,  or  the  diminu- 
tion from  that  amount,  occasioned  during  the  war  of  in- 
vasion. 55.  the  land  shall  be  'divided  l>y  lot  — The 
»ppeal  to  the  lot  did  not  place  the  matter  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  God;  tor  It  is  at  His  disposal  (Proverbs  16.  33),  and 
Be  has  fixed  to  all  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  The 
manner  In  which  the  lot  was  taken  has  not  been  recorded. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  lot  was  cast  for  determining  the 
quarter  of  the  country  on  which  each  tribe  should  be  lo- 
cated— not  the  quantity  of  their  possessions.  In  other 
words,  when  the  lot  had  decided  that  a  particular  tribe 
was  to  be  settled  in  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the 
west,  the  extent  of  territory  was  allocated  to  the  rule  (v.  54). 
57.  Families  of  the  Levit**— The  census  of  this  tribe  was 
taken  separately, and  on  a  different  principle  from  the 
rest.  (See  Exodns  6. 16-19.)  62.  Twenty  and  three  thou- 
sand— So  that  there  was  an  Increase  of  a  thousand.  (Ch  8. 
89.)  males  from  a  mouth  old  and  upward— (See  ou 
ch.  8. 15.)  64.  Among  these  there  was  not  a  man  .  .  . 
numbered  In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai — The  statement 
Id  tills  verse  must  not  be  considered  absolute.  For,  be- 
sides Oaleb  and  Joshua,  there  were  alive  at  this  time 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  and  in  all  probability  a  consider- 
able number  of  Levites,  who  had  no  participation  In  the 
popular  defections  In  the  wilderness.  The  tribe  of  Levi, 
having  neither  sent  a  spy  Into  Canaan,  nor  being  included 
lu  the  enumeration  at  Sinai,  must  be  regarded  as  not 
coming  within  the  range  of  the  fatal  sentence;  and  there- 
fore would  exhibit  a  spectacle  not  to  be  witnessed  lu  the 
other  tribes  of  many  In  their  ranks  above  sixty  years  of 
age. 


TrlkOT. 


Reuben 

Simeon 

Gad 

Judah 

Issachar .... 

Zebnlun 

Ephralm  .. 
Manaaseh  . 
Benjamin . 

Dan 

Asher 

Naphtall .. 


Oh«p.  1. 

Chapter 

1XT1. 

Incr«Me. 

46,500 

59,300 

45,650 

74,600 

,    54,400 

67,400 

40,500 

I    32,200 

1    85,400 

62,700 

41,500 

53,400 

1  603,550 

43,730 
22,200 
40,500 
76,500 
64,300 
60,500 
32,500 
52,700 
45.600 
61,400 
53,400 
45,400 

601.730 

1,900 

9,900 
3.100 

20,500 

10,200 

1,700 

11,900 

59,200 

Total  decrease \. 


2,770 

37,100 

5,150 


3,000 


01,020 
1,820 


CHAPTER    XXVTI. 

Ver.  1-11.  The  Daughters  of  Zklophehad  Sue  for 
an  Inheritance.  *.  Give  us  «  possession  among  the 
brethren  of  our  father— Those  young  women,  perceiving 
that  the  males  only  in  families  had  been  registered  in  the 
census,  and  that  in  consequence  of  none  In  their  house- 
hold, their  family  was  omitted,  made  known  their  griev- 
ance to  Moses,  and  the  authorities  conjoined  with  htm  in 
administering  Justice.  The  case  was  important;  and  as 
the  peculiarity  of  daughters  being  the  sole  members  of  a 
family  would  be  no  nnfrequent  or  uncommon  occurrence, 
the  law  of  Inheritance,  under  Divine  authority,  was  ex- 
tended not  only  to  meet  all  similar  cases,  but  other  cases 
also — such  ha  when  there  were  no  children  left  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  no  brothers  to  succeed  him,  A  distribution 
Of  the  promised  land  was  about  to  be  made;  and  it  is  in- 
Wresting  to  know  the  legal  provision  made  in  these  com- 
paratively rare  cases  for  preserving  a  patrimony  from 
being  alienated  to  another  tribe.  (See  on  ch.  36.  6,  7.) 
».  Oar  father  died  In  the  wilderness,  and  he  was  not 
»»  the  company  of  Korah— This  declaration  might  be 
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necessary,  because  his  death  might  hare  oeeurrec   <»bowii 
the  time  of  tnat  rebellion  ;  and  especially  because,  t«  la*' 
children  of  these  conspirators  were  Involved  along  w'tbi 
themselves  in  the  awful  punishment,  their  plea  appeared, 
the  more  proper  and  forcible  that  their  father  a. J  not  di*i 
for  any  cause  that  doomed  his  family  to  lose  their  live*  i« 
their  inheritance,    died  In  his  own  sin — i.e.,  by  theoois 
mon  law  of  mortality  to  which  men,  through  sin.  *-• 
subject. 

12-17.    Moses,  betno  Told  of  his  Death,  Sukth  r< 
SUCCESSOR.    IS.  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  fiet  thee  i-yi 
Into  this  mount  Ahurlm,  and  see  the  land — Although 
the  Israelites  were  now  on  the  confines  of  the  prom  stwil 
land,  Moses  was  not  privileged  to  cross  the  Jordan,  but 
died  on  one  of  the  Moabltlc  range  of  mountains,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  Abarlm  was  given  (ch.  33.  47.)    The; 
privation  of  this  great  honour  was  owing  to  the  nnhappr 
conduct  he  had  manifested  In  the  striking  of  the  rock  >u 
Merlbah  ;  and  while  the  pious  leader  submitted  with  meeki 
acquiescence  to  the  Divine  decree,  he  evinced  the  s 
of  genuine  patriotism  In  his  fervent  prayers  for  the  aM 
polntment  of  a  worthy  and  competent  successor.  16.  o<d 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  aver  the  congr** 
gallon— The  request  was  most  suitably  made  to  God  to 
this  character,  as  the  Author  of  all  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  graces  with  which  men  are  endowed,  and  who| 
can  raise  upqualifled  persons  for  the  most  arduous  duiie* 
and  the  most  difficult  situations. 

18-2S.  Joshua  Appointed  to  Succeed  Him.  is.  T.-.k« 
Joshua  ...  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  i«7 
thine  hand  npon  him— A  strong  testimony  is  here  borne 
to  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Spirit— the  Imposition 
of  hands  was  an  ancient  ceremony.  (See  on  Genesis  IS.  Hj 
Leviticus  1.  4;  1  Timothy  4.  14.)  30.  Thou  shall  put  so«s»t| 
of  thine  honour  upon  him — In  the  whole  htstoi 
Israel  there  arose  no  prophet  or  ruler  In  all  respects  Ilk* 
unto  Moses  till  the  Messiah  appeared,  whose  gl<. rjt 
eclipsed  all.  Hut  Joshua  was  honoured  and  quallfit 
an  eminent  degree,  through  the  special  service  oi  !-»i 
high  priest,  who  asked  counsel  for  him  after  theJudgKc 
of  Urlm  before  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-31.  Offerings  to  be  Observed,  8.  comm»r.« 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them — The  repe- 
tition of  several  laws  formerly  enacted,  which  Is  made  is 
this  chapter,  was  seasonable  and  necessary,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  Importance  and  the  frequent  neglect  of 
them,  but  because  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up  si  nm 
their  first  Institution,  and  because  the  Israelites 
about  to  be  settled  In  the  land  where  those  ordinance! 
were  to  be  observed.  My  offering  and  my  bread— i^ed 
generally  for  the  appointed  offerings,  and  the  import  oi 
t lie  prescription  Is  to  enforce  regularity  and  care  lu  theii 
observance.  9,  10.  This  Is  the  burnt  offering  of  every 
Sabbath — There  Is  no  previous  mention  of  a  Sab  bat  I 
burnt  offering,  which  was  additional  to  the  daily  sacrfl 
flees.  11-15.  In  the  beginnings  of  your  month*  >• 
sluill  offer  up  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord — These 
were  held  as  sacred  festivals;  and  though  not  possessing 
the  character  of  solemn  feasts,  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  blowing  of  trumpets  over  the  sacrifices  (ch.  10.  10) 
by  the  suspension  of  all  labour,  except  the  domestic  occu- 
pations of  womeu  (Amos  8.  5),  by  the  celebration  of  puhll* 
worship  (2  Kings  4.23),  and  by  social  or  family  feast*. 
(1  Samuel  20.  5.)  These  observations  are  not  prescribed  in 
the  law,  though  they  obtained  In  the  practice  of  a  lafcej 
time.  The  beginning  of  the  month  was  known,  not  by 
astronomical  calculations,  but,  according  to  Jewish 
writers,  by  the  testimony  of  messengers  appointed  tw 
watch  the  first  visible  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  antf 
then  the  fact  was  announced  through  the  who'e  countrj 
by  signal-fires  kindled  on  tne  mountain  tops.  The  new 
moon  festivals  having  been  common  amongst  the  heathen 
It  is  probable  that  an  Important  design  of  their  lnstito 
tlon  In  Israel  was  to  give  the  minds  of  that  people  a  b*tt« 
direction;  and  assuming  this  to  have  been  ore  of  th* 
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iiects  contemplated,  It  will  account  for  one  of  the  kids 
ing  olfered  unto  the  Lord  (v.  15),  not  unto  the  moon,  as 
e  Egyptians  and  Syrians  did.  The  Sabbath  and  the  new 
oou  are  frequently  mentioned  together.  16-85.  In  the 
urlrrntiidayof  tli«  first  month  is  the  pawover- The 
m  for  that  great  annual  festival  is  given  (Leviticus  23. 5), 
tt  seme  details  are  here  introduced,  as  certain  specified 
fir  rings  are  prescribed  to  be  made  on  each  of  the  seven 
Lys  of  unleavened  bread.  26,  HI.  In  the  day  of  the 
rst-fruJU  .  .  .  offer  the  burnt  offering— A  new  sacri- 
ie  is  here  ordered  for  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  in 
dttlou  to  the  other  offering,  which  was  to  accompany 
e  first-fruits.  (Leviticus  23.  18.) 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Ver.  1—40.    The  Offering  at  thk  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
On  the  seventh  month— of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  but 
e  first  month  of  the  olvll  year,  corresponding  to  our 
ptember.    It  was,  In  fact,  the  New- Year's  Day,  which 
d  been  celebrated  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  con- 
nporary  nations  with  great  festivity  and  Joy,  and  ush- 
*d  in  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets.    This  ordinance  was  de- 
fied to  give  a  religious  character  to  the  occasion  by  as- 
:iatlng  it  with  some  solemn  observances.    (Cf-Kiodus 
2;  Leviticus  23.24.)    It  U  a  blowing  of  the  trumpet* 
to  yon— This  made  It  a  solemn  preparation  for  the 
ured   feasts— a   greater   number   of  which   were   held 
ring  this  month  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year, 
though  the  Institution  of  this  feast  was  described  he- 
re, there  is  more  particularity  here  as  to  what  the  burnt 
'ering  should  consist  of,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  a  sin 
(feri  ng  is  prescribed.    The  special  offerings,  appointed  for 
rtaln  days,  were  not  to  Interfere  with  the  offerings  usu- 
y  requisite  on  these  days,  for  In  v.  0  It  Is  said  that  the 
ily  offerings,  as  well  as  those  for  the  first  day  of  the 
lonth,  were  to  take  place  in  their  ordinary  course.    7-11. 
s  shall  have,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
i  hoi  y  convocation— This  was  the  great  day  of  atone- 
rrt-    Its  institution,  together  with  the  observance  to 
ilch  that  day  was  devoted,  was  described.  (Leviticus  16. 
SO.)    But  additional  offerings  seem  to  be  noticed,  viz., 
b  large  animal  sacrifice  for  a  general  expiation,  which 
is  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  sin  offering  to 
pne  for  the  sins  that  mingled  with  that  day's  services. 
\e  prescriptions  in  this  passage  appear  supplementary 
the  former  statement  in  Leviticus.    12-34.  On  the  lit- 
em t>  day— was  to  be  held  the  feast  of  booths  or  taber- 
«les.    (See  on  Leviticus  23.  34,  35.)    The  feast  was  to  last 
ven  days,  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  to  be  kept  as 
"bbaths,  aud  a  particular  offering  was  prescribed  for 
ch  day,  the  details  of  which  are  given  with  a  mluute- 
iss  suited  to  the  infant  state  of  the  church.    Two  things 
B  deserving  of  notice— first,  that  this  feast  was  dlstiu- 
tshed  by  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  sacrifices  than 
y  other — partly  because,  occurring  at  the  end  of  the 
jar,  it  might  be  Intended  to  supply  any  past  deficiencies 
fwrtly  because,  being  Immediately  after  the  lngather- 
g  of  the  fruits,  it  ought  to  be  a  liberal  acknowledgment 
tnd  partly,  perhaps,  because  God  consulted  the  weak- 
es  of  mankind,  who  naturally  grow  weary  both  of  the 
arge  and  labour  of  such  services  when  they  are  long 
ntinued  and  made  them  every  day  less  toilsome  and 
pensive.     [Patrick.]    Secondly,  it  will  be  remarked, 
at  the  sacrifices  varied  in  a  progressive  ratio  of  decrease 
ery  day.    after  the  manner — according  to  the  ritual 
der  appointed  by  Divine  authority— that  for  meat  offer- 
gs  (v.  3-10),  and  drink  offerings.    (See  on  ch.  28. 7, 14.)    35- 
on  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a  solemn  assembly 
Che  feast  of  tabernacles  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the 
jhth  day,  which  was  the  great  day.    (Joel  7. 37.)    Besides 
e  common  routine  sacrifices,  there  were  special  offer- 
?s  appointed  for  that  day,  though  these  were  fewer  than 
any  of  the  preceding  days ;  and  there  were  also,  as  was 
tuxul  on  that  occasion,  when  vast  multitudes  were  con- 
nod  for  a  solemn  religious  purpose,  many  spontaneous 
Ts  and  services,  so  that  there  was  full  scope  for  the  ex- 
»  of  a  devout  spirit  in  the  people,  both  for  their  obe- 


dience to  the  statutory  offerings,  and  by  the  press  mat!  or 
of  those  which  were  made  by  freewill  or  in  consequent 
of  vows.  39.  These  things  ye  shall  do  unto  the  Lord  t» 
your  set  feasts — From  the  statements  made  in  this  and 
the  preceding  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  yearly  offerings 
made  to  the  altar  at  the  public  expense,  without  taking 
Into  account  a  vast  number  of  voluntary  vow  and  tres- 
pass offerings,  were  calculated  at  the  following  amount:— 
Goats,  15:  kids,  21;  rams,  72;  bullocks,  132;  lambs,  1,101 ; 
sum  total  of  animals  sacrificed  at  public  cost,  1,241.  This, 
of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  prodigious  addition  of  lambs 
slain  at  the  passover,  which  In  later  times,  according  to 
Josephus,  amounted  In  a  single  year  to  the  immense 
number  of  255,600. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-16.    Vows  are  not  to  be  Broken,    l.  This  is  the 
thing  -which  the  Lord  hath  commanded— The  subject 
of  this  chapter  relates  to  vowing,  whloh  seems  to  have 
been  an  ancient  usage,  allowed  by  the  law  to  remain, 
and  by  which  some  people  declared  their  intention  of  of- 
fering some  gift  on  the  altar,  or  abstaining  from  particular 
articles  of  meat  or  drink,  of  observing  a  private  fast,  07 
doing  something  to  the  honour  or  in  the  service  of  God, 
over  and  above  what  was  authoritatively  required.    In  t>. 
39  of  the  preceding  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  "  vows 
and  freewill  offerings,"  and  it  Is  probable,  from  the  ex- 
planatory nature  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  chapter, 
that  these  were  given  for  the  removal  of  doubts  aud  dif- 
ficulties which  conscientious  persons  had  felt  about  their 
obligation  to  perform  their  vows  in  certain  circumstances 
that  had  arisen.    %.  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord 
—A  mere  secret  purpose  of  the  mind  was  not  enough  to 
constitute  a   vow;    It  had   to  be  actually  expressed  in 
words ;  and  though  a  purely  voluntary  act,  yet  when  ono 
the  vow  was  made,  the  performance  of  it,  like  that  of  ever> 
other  promise,  became  an   Indispensable  duty — all  th 
more  that,  referring  to  a  sacred  thing,  it  could  not  be  ne- 
glected without  the  guilt  of  prevarication  and  unfaithful 
ness  to  God.    he  shall  not  break'  his  -word — lit.,  profane 
his  word— render  it  vain  and  contemptible.    (Psalm  55. 
20;  89.34.)    But  as  it  would  frequently  happen  that  parties 
would  vow  to  do  things,  which  were  neither  good  in  them- 
selves nor  in  their  power  to  perform,  the  law  ordained 
that  their  natural  superiors  should  have  the  right  of  judg- 
ing as  to  the  propriety  of  those  vows,  with  discretionary 
power  to  sanction  or  interdict  their  fulfilment.    Parents 
were  to  determine  In  the  case  of  their  children,  and  hus- 
bands in  that  of  their  wives;— being,  however,  allowed 
only  a  day  for  deliberation  after  the  matter  became  known 
to  them,  and  their  Judgment,  if  unfavourable,  released 
the  devotee  from   all   obligation.     3.  If  a   woman   also 
row  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  bind  herself  by  a  bond, 
being  in  her  father's  house  in  her  youth — Girls  only 
are  specified;  but  minors  of  the  other  sex,  who  resided 
under  the  parental  roof,  were  included,  according  to  Jew- 
ish writers,  who  also  consider  the  name  "  lather"  as  com- 
prehending all  guardians  of  youth,  and  tell  us  that  the 
age  at  which  young  people  were  deemed  capable  of  vow- 
ing, was  13  for  boys,  and  12  for  girls.    The  Judgment  of  a 
father  or  guardian  on  the  vow  of  any  under  hit;  charge 
might  be  given  either  by  an  expressed  approval,  or  by 
silence,  which  was  to  be  construed  as  approval.    But  in 
the  case  of  a  husband — who,  after  silence  from  day  to 
day,  should  ultimately  disapprove  or  hinder  his  wife's 
vow,  the  sin  of  non-performance  was  to  be  imputed  to 
him  and  not  to  her.     9.  Every  tow  of  a  widow — In  the 
case  of  a  married  woman,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  or  of  bis  death,  returned,  as  was 
not  uncommon,  to  her  father's  house,  a  doubt  might  have 
been  entertained  whether  she  was  not,  as  before,  subject 
to  paternal  Jurisdiction,  and  obliged  to  act  with  the  pater- 
nal consent.    The  law  ordained  that  the  vow  wan  binding. 
If  It  bad  been  made  In  her  husband's  lifetime,  aud  he,  or. 
being  made  aware  of  it,  had  not  interposed  his  veto;  as, 
for  instance,  she  might  have  vowed,  when  not  a  widow, 
that  sue  would  assign  "  proportion  of  her  income  to  pion.' 
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A/ii  njarl  table  uses,  of  which  »ae  nilKnt  repeat  when  ac- 
tu.uly  *  widow,  but  by  this  statute  she  was  required  to 
fuiai  the.  obligation,  provided  her  circumstances  enabled 
ber  to  redeem  tbe  pledge.  The  rules  laid  down  must  have 
auaLi  exceedingly  useful  for  the  prevention  or  cancelling 
at  rath  vows,  as  well  as  for  giving  a  proper  sanction  to 
soon  as  were  legitimate  in  their  nature,  and  made  in  a 
devout,  reflecting  spirit. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Ver.  1-64.  Thk  Midianitics  Spoiled  ajjd  Balaam 
BjUAfW.  1,  !*.  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Avenge  tUe 
children  of  Israel  ot  the  MtdUuillea —  a  semi-nomad 
people,  dencended  from  Abraham  and  Keturah,  occupy- 
ing a  tract  of  country  east  and  south-east  of  Moab,  which 
Lay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  Hea.  They  seem 
to  have  been  tbe  principal  instigators  of  the  infamous 
scheme  of  seduction,  planned  to  entrap  the  Israelites 
into  tbe  double  crime  of  Idolatry  and  licentiousness,  by 
which,  it  was  hoped,  the  Lord  would  withdraw  from  that 
paople  the  benefit  of  His  protection  and  favour.  More- 
over,  tbe  Mldlanltes  had  rendered  themselves  particu- 
larly obnoxious  by  entering  Into  a  hostile  league  with 
the  Amorlhes.  (Joshua  18.  21.)  The  Moabltes  were  at  this 
time  spared  in  consideration  of  Lot  (Deuteronomy  2.  9), 
and  because  the  measure  of  their  Iniquities  was  not  yet 
full.  God  spoke  of  avenging  "the  children  of  Israel;" 
Moses  spoke  of  avenging  the  Lord,  as  dishonour  had  been 
done  to  God,  and  an  Injury  inflicted  on  His  people.  The 
Interests  were  Identical.  God  and  His  people  have  the 
same  cause,  the  same  friends  and  assailants.  This,  in 
tact,  was  a  religious  war,  undertaken  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  God  against  Idolaters,  who  had  seduced  the 
Israelites  to  practise  their  abominations.  arin  your- 
selves— This  order  was  issued  but  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Moses.  The  announcement  to  him  of  that  ap- 
proaching event  seems  to  have  accelerated,  rather  than 
retarded,  his  warlike  preparations.  5.  There  -were  de- 
U»er«l — i. «.,  draughted,  chosen,  an  equal  amount  from 
each  tribe,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  mutual  Jealousy  or 
Strife.  Considering  the  numerical  foroe  of  the  enemy, 
this  wa«  a  uoa.'.  quota  to  furnish.  But  the  design  was  to 
exercise  their  faith,  and  animate  them  to  the  approach- 
ing invasion  of  Canaan.  0.  Moses  sent  .  .  .  Kleazar  the 
priest  to  the  war- AJ though  It  Is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, it  Is  highly  probable  that  Joshua  was  the  general 
who  conducted  this  war.  The  presence  of  the  priest,  who 
was  always  with  the  army  (Deuteronomy  20.2),  was  ne- 
cessary to  preside  over  the  Levltes,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  to  Inflame  the  courage  of  the  combatants 
by  his  sacred  services  and  counsels,  holy  Instruments— 
As  neither  the  ark  nor  the  Urlm  and  Thu minim  were 
carried  to  the  battle-field  till  a  later  period  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  the  "  holy  Instruments"  must  mean  the  "  trump- 
ets" (eh.  10.  9).  And  this  view  Is  agreeable  to  the  text,  by 
simply  changing  "and"  into  "even,"  as  the  Hebrew  par- 
ticle Is  frequently  rendered.  7.  they  slew  all  the  males 
—This  was  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  order  in  all  such 
eases.  (Deuteronomy  20. 13.)  Bat  the  destruction  appears 
to  have  been  only  partial— limited  to  those  who  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  and  who  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  villainous  plot  of  Baal-peor, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  Mldlanltes  were  absent  on 
their  pastoral  wanderings,  or  had  saved  themselves  by 
flight.  (Cf.  Judges  6. 1.)  8.  The  kings  of  Mldlan— so 
oalled,  because  each  was  possessed  of  absolute  power 
within  his  own  city  or  district — called  also  dukes  or 
princes  of  Slhon  (Joshua  13.21),  having  been  probably 
•abject  to  that  Amorite  ruler,  as  It  is  not  uncommon  In 
the  East  to  find  a  number  of  governors  or  pachas  tribu- 
tary to  one  great  king.  Zur— father  of  Cozbl.  (Ch.  25. 15.) 
BaJaain  also  they  slew  with  the  *wortl—  1  his  unprin- 
cipled man,  on  his  dismissal  from  Balak,  set  out  for  his 
borne  in  Mesopotamia,  (Ch.  24.  25.)  Bat,  either  diverging 
Srom  n  is  way  to  tamper  with  the  Mldlanltes,  he  remained 
«uon<i  'beta,  without  proceeding  further,  to  incite  them 
sj,ua!n  Nroel,  and  to  watch  the  effects  of  his  wicked 
lift 


counsel;  or,  leaning  in  his  own  country  that  '.he  Israe 
ites  had  fallen  into  the  snare  which  he  haa  laid,  an 
which  he  doubted  not  wonld  lead  to  their  rain,  he  bu 
under  the  impulse  of  insatiable  greed,  returned  to  d 
mand  his  reward  from  the  Mldlanltes.    He  was  an  obJe> 
of  merited  vengeance.    In  the  immense  slaughter  i  f  11 
Mtdlanltlsh  people— in  the  capture  of  their  women,  (hi 
dren,  and  property — and  in  the  destruction  of  all  tbe 
places  of   refuge — the  severity  of   a  righteous    God    fe 
heavily  on  that  base  and  corrupt  race.    But,  more  the 
all  others,  Balaam  deserved  and  got  the  Just  reward  < 
his  deeds.     His  conduct  had  been  atrociously  sinful,  coj 
slderlng  the  knowledge  tie  possessed,  and  the  revelatloi 
he  had  received,  of  the  will  of  God.    For  any  one  in  h 
circumstances  to  attempt  defeating    the    prophecies  I 
had   himself  be-en  the  organ  of  uttering,  and  plotting 
deprive  the  chosen  people  of  the  Divine  favour  and  pr 
tectlon,  was  an   act  of  desperate  wickedness,  which  I 
language    can   adequately   character! 7M>.     13.  Mourn  at 
Kleazar  the  priest  went   forth  to  meet   them   wltlic 
the  camp — partly  as  a  token  of  respect  ami  cougtatul 
tion  on  their  vlclory,  partly  to  see  how  they  had  execut 
the  Lord's  commands,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  defll 
ment  of  the  camp  by  the  entrance  of  warriors  Btalm 
With   blood.     1*-1H.   Moueti  wu  wroth  with   the  otflcej 
of  the  host — The  displeasure  of  the  great  leader,  thoui 
it  appears    the    ebullition    of   a    fierce    and    sangulna] 
temper,  arose  In  reality  from  a  pious  and   enlighten 
regard  to  the  best  Interest*  of  Israel.     No  order  had  be 
given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  women,  and  In  ancient  w 
they  were  commonly  reserved  for  slaves.    By  their  ant 
cedent  conduct,   however,  the  Mldlanitlsh   women   h 
forfeited  all  claims  to  mild  or  merciful  treatment;   ai 
the  sacred  character,  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  (v.  2. 
made  their  slaughter  necessary  without  any  special  ord(j 
But  why  "kill  every  male  among  the  little  ones?" 
was  designed  to  be  a  war  of  extermination,  such  as  G 
himself  had  ordered  against  the  people  of  Canaan,  whr 
the  Mldlanltes  equalled  in  the  enormity  of  their  wlcke 
ness.    l&-!44.  Abide  without  the  camp  seven  dnys  wh 
soever  hath  killed  any  person  .  .  .  purify  both   you 
selves    and    your  captives — Though   the    Israelites  I 
taken  the  field  In  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  th 
had  become  defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead.    A  proctl 
of  purification  was  to  be  undergone,  as  the  law  reqult 
(Leviticus  15. 13;  ch.  19.  9-12),  and  this  purifying  ceremo 
was  extended  to  dress,  houses,  tents,  to  every  thing 
which  a  dead  body  had  lain,  which  had  been  touched 
the  blood-stained   hands  of  the   Israelltlsh  warriors, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  Idolaters.    This  becai 
a  standing  ordinance  in  all  time  coming.    (Levi 
11.  33;  15.  12.)    SJ3-39.  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey 
taken — i.  e.,  of   the  captives  and   cattle,   which,   havl 
been  first  slumped  together  according  to  ancient  ust 
(Exodus  16.9;  Judges  6.80),  were  divided  Into  two  eqt 
parts:  the  one  to  the  people  at  large,  who  had  sustalr 
a  common  injury  from  the  Mldlanltes,  and  who  were 
liable  to  serve:  and  the  other  portion  to  the  combatacj 
who,  having  encountered  the  labours  and  perils  of  w 
Justly  received  the  largest  share.    From  both  parts,  he 
ever,  a  certain  deduction  was  taken  for  the  sanctuary 
a  thank  offering  to  God  for  preservation  and  for  victol 
The  soldiers  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  dlstrll 
tlon  ;  for  a  five-hundredth  part  only  of  their  half  went 
the  priest,  while  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  congregation's  h 
was  given  to  the  Levltes.    3a.  the  booty  being  tbe  r! 
ot  the  prey  which  the  men  of  war  had  caught — So] 
of  the  captives  having  been  killed  (v.  17),  and  part  of 
cattle  taken  for  the  support  of  the  army,  the  total  amoi 
of   the  booty   remaining  was  in  the  following    prop 
tlons :— Sheep,  675,000— half  to  soldiers,  337.500 ;  deducte] 
God,  676;   half  to  congregation,  337,500;   deducted    to 
Levltes,  6,750.     Beeves,  72,000— half  to  soldiers,  86,000' 
ducted  to  God,  72;  half  to  congregation,  86,000;  deduc 
to  the  Levltes,  720.    Ajwes,  61,000— half  to  soldiers,  30,; 
deducted  to  God,  61 ;  half  to  congregation,  80,500;  deduc 
to  the  Levltes,  610.    Persons,  82,000—  half  to  soldiers,  16,1 
deducted  to  God,  82:  half  to  congregation,  16,000;  dedus 
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D  tl-e  L/""tf>s,  WO.     *8-54.  Officer*  said,  There  l.«<  keth 

■ot  one  of  n#— a   victory    so  signal,  *od   the  glory  of 

rhicj  was  untarnlsned  oj*  the  Joes  of  »  single  Israelltlsh 

Jpldier,  was  an  astonishing  miracle,  and  so  clearly  be- 

jokenlng  the  direct  Interposition  of  Heaven,  might  well 
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.waken  the  liveliest  feelings  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
H>  God  (Psalm  44.  3,  3).  The  oblation  they  brought  for  the 
x>rd    'was  partly  an  atonement"  or  reparation  for  their 


Troi  \V.  14-16),  for  It  could  not  possess  any  expiatory 
A4rtne,  and  partly  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  stupend- 
qs  service  rendered  them.  It  consisted  of  the  "spoil," 
rhleb,  being  the  acquisition  of  Individual  valour,  was 
lot  divided  like  the  "prey,"  or  live  stock,  each  soldier 
etstnlng  it  tn  lieu  of  pay:  it  whs  offered  by  the  "cap- 
Bins"  alone,  whose  pious  feelings  were  evinced  by  the 
Indication  of  the  spoil  which  fell  to  their  share.  There 
^rere  Jewels   to  the  amount,    of    16,750  shekels,   equal   to 

1  »7.8««i  16s.  M.  sterling. 
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Ver.  1-42.    The  Reubenites  and  (tadites  sce  fok  ajj 
INHERITANCE.     1.    The  land  of  .ln/.er  and  the  land   of 
•Ulead — A  complete  conquest  bad  been  ma<le  of  the  coun- 
ry  east  of  the  Jordan,  comprising  "the  land  of  Ja/.er," 
hlch  formed   the  southern  district  between  the  Aruon 
nd   Jabbok;    "the  land  of  GUead,"   the   middle   region 
etween  the  .laobok  and  Jarmonk,  or  Hleromax,  Includ- 
ing Bashau,  which   lay  on  the  north  of  that  river.    The 
rbole  of  this  region  Is  now  called  the  Belka.     It  has  al- 
ways been  famous  for  Its  rich  and  extensive  pastures,  and 
t  is  still  the  favonrlte  resort  of  the  Bedouin  shepherds, 
|rho  frequently  contend   for  securing   to  their  immense 
locks  the  benefit  of    Its   luxurlanl   vegetation.     In   the 
lamp  of  ancient  Israel,  Reuben  and  Gad  were  pre-eml- 
lently  pastoral;  and  as  these  two  tribes,  being  placed 
tador  the  same  standard,  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
vonverslng  »nd  arranging  about  their  common  concerns, 
hey  united  in  preferring  a  request  that  the  trausjordaulc 
■eglon,  eo  well  suited  to  the  habits  of  a  pastoral  people, 
night  be  assigned  to  them.     6-19.   Moses  said  unfo  the 
ihlldien   of  Ond  and   the  children   of  Reuben,  Shall 
rotir  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here — Their 
anguage    was  amblgnons— and    Moses,    suspicions    that 
his  proposal  was  an  act  of  unbelief— a  scheme  of  self- 
>ollcy  and  Indolence  to  escape  the  perils  of  warfare  and 
ire  In  ease  and   safety,  addressed  to  them  a  reproachful 
'ird  passionate  remonstrance.    Whether  they  had  really 
neditated  such  a  withdrawal  from  all  share  In  the  war  of 
nvaslon,  or  the  effect  of  their  leader's  expostulation  was 
O  drive  them  from  their  original  purpose,  they  now,  Id 
mswer  to  his  impressive  appeal,  declared  it  to  be  their 
ilncere  intention  to  co-operate  with  their  brethren:  but, 
f  so,  tney  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit  at  Mrs!.     10. 
:hey  came  near— The  narrative  gives  a  picturesque  de- 
icrlptlou  of  this  scene.     The  suppliants  had  shrunk  back, 
Iresdlng  from  the  undisguised  emotions  of  their  leader, 
bat  their  request   would   be  refused.     But,  perceiving, 
rom  the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  that  his  objection   was 
grounded  only  on   the  supposition    that  they  would  not 
iross  the  Jordan  to  assist  their  brethren,  they  became  em- 
widened  to  approach  him  with  assurances  of  their  good- 
We  will   build  sheep-folds  here  for  our  cattle, 
nd  cities  for  our  Utile  one* — i.  e.,  rebuild,  repair.    It 
ov.ld  have  been  Impossible  within  two  months  to  fonnd 
ew  cities,  or  even  to  reconstruct  those  which  had  been 
azed  to  the  ground.    Those  of  the  Amorltes  were  not  ab- 
solutely demolished,  and  they  probably  consisted  only  of 
in r.d -built,  or  dry-stone  walls.    17.  and  onr  llttl*  one* 
dmll  dwell  In  the  fenced  cities,  because  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  land— There  was  good  policy  In  leaving  a 
Bifflcient  force  to  protect  the  conquered  region,  lest  the 
niemy  should  attempt  reprisals ;  and  as  only  40,000  of  the 
peubenltes  and  the  Oadltes,  and  a  half  of  Manasseh, 
passed  over  the  Jordan  (Joshua  4.  18),  there  was  left  for 
Sjie   wvnirUy  of  the  new  possessions  70,580  men,  besides 
r«-.«»-.n  and  children  under  20  years  (cf.  ch.  28. 17).     We 


will  co 


«.,  all  of  us  In  a  collective  body,  or  as 


many  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  while  the  rest  of  oai 
number  shall  remain  at  home  to  provide  for  the  suste- 
nance and  secure  the  protection  of  our  families  and  Hock* 
'see  on  Joshua  4.  12,  13>.  20-33.  Mowe»  nald  unto  them, 
If  ye  will  do  tills  thing — with  sincerity  and  zeal,  g« 
before  the  Liord  to  war — The  phrase  wn»  used  in  allusion 
to  the  order  of  march  in  which  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  Immediately  preceded  the  ark  (see  on  ch.  12.  lt'-77),  or 
to  the  passage  over  the  Jordan,  In  which  the  ark  stood  In 
mid-channel,  while  all  the  tribes  marched  by  in  succes- 
sion (Joshua  3.  4),  of  course  including  those  of  Reuben  a.id 
Gad,  so  i  hat,  literally,  they  panted  aver  before,  the  Iz-n-d  and 
before  the  rest  of  Israel  (Joshua  4.  18).  Perhaps,  however, 
the  phrase  is  use;!  merely  In  a  general  sense  to  denote 
their  marching  on  an  expedition,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  hlewse<t  with  the  presence  and  destined  to  promote 
the  glory  of  Govt.  The  displeasure  which  Moses  had  felt 
on  the  first  mention  of  their  proposal  had  disappeared  ou 
the  strength  of  their  solemn  assurances.  But.  a  lurking 
suspicion  of  their  motives  seems  still  to  have  been  linger- 
ing In  tils  mind — he  continued  to  speak  to  them  In  an  ad- 
monitory stralu ;  and  concluded  by  warning  them  that 
In  case  of  their  falling  to  redeem  their  pledge,  the  Judg- 
ments of  an  offended  God  would  assuredly  fall  upon  them. 
Thlsemphatlccautlon against  such  an  eventuality  throws 
a  stroug  doubt  on  the  honesty  of  their  first  Intentions; 
and  yet,  whether  through  the  opposing  attitude  or  the 
strong  invectives  of  Moses  they  had  been  brought  to  a 
better  state  of  mind,  their  final  reply  showed  that  now  all 
was  right.  '.4iV-.'$\J.  concerning  them  Moses  commanded 
—The  arrangement  Itself,  as  well  as  the  express  terms  on 
which  tie  assented  to  it,  was  announced  by  the  leader  to 
the  public  authorities — i.e.,  the  pastoral  country  the  two 
tribes  had  desired  was  to  be  granted  them  on  condition 
of  their  lending  their  aid  to  their  brethren  in  the  ap- 
proaching invasion  of  Canaan.  If  they  refused,  or  failed 
to  perform  their  promise,  those  possessions  should  be  for- 
feited, and  themselves  compelled  to  go  across  the  Jordan, 
and  fight  for  a  settlement  like  the  rest  of  their  brethren. 
33.  Iialf  the  tribe  of  Mana«seh — It  Is  nowhere  explained 
In  the  record  how  they  were  Incorporated  with  the  two 
tribes,  or  what  broke  this  great  tribe  Into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  was  left  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  brethren 
In  the  settled  life  of  the  western  hills,  while  the  other  was 
allowed  to  wander  as  a  nomadic  tribe  over  the  pastors 
lands  of  Gllead  and  Bashan.  They  are  not  mentioned  as 
accompanying  Reuben  and  Gad  In  their  application  to 
Moses,  neither  were  they  Included  in  his  first  directions 
(v.  25);  but  as  they  also  were  a  people  addicted  to  pastoral 
pursuits,  and  possessed  a.s  Immense  flocks  as  the  other 
two,  Moses  Invited  the  half  of  them  to  remain,  in  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  finding  that,  this  region  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  pastoral  wants  of  the  others,  and 
gave  them  the  preference,  as  some  have  conjectured,  for 
their  valorous  conduct  In  the  contests  with  the  Amorltes 
(Cf.  v.  .39.  with  Joshua  17.  1).  34-30.  the  children  of  triad 
built — (see  on  v.  16>— Dlbon,  Identified  with  Dheban,  now 
In  ruins,  an  hour's  distance  from  the  Aruon  I  Mojeb).  Ata- 
roth  (crowns)-- there  are  several  towns  so  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  this  one  In  the  tribe  of  Gad  has  not  been  Iden- 
tified. Aroer,  now  Aralr,  standing  on  a  precipice  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Arnon.  35.  Airoth,  Shophnn,  or 
Zaphon — (Joshua  13.  27.)  Jaazer,  ueur  a  famed  fountain, 
Aln  Hazier,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  Wady  Bcbaib, 
about  15  miles  from  Hesbon.  Beth-nimrah,  now  Nimrlu; 
Heshbon,  now  Hesban;  Elealeh  (the  high),  now  Elaal; 
Klrjathalm  (the  double  city);  Nebo,  now  Neba,  near  the 
mountain  of  that  name;  Baal-moon,  now  Myoun,  in  ruins, 
where  was  a  temple  of  Baal  (Joshua  18.  17;  Jeremiah  4S. 
23) ;  Bhibmah,  or  Shebam  (v.  2) ;  near  Hesh  bon,  famous  for 
vines  (Isaiah  16.  9,  10;  Jeremiah  48.  82).  their  name* 
being  changed— either  because  it  was  the  general  cus- 
tom of  conquerors  to  do  so;  or,  rather,  becanse  from  the 
prohibition  to  mention  the  names  of  other  potii  (JRxodus  2?. 
18;,  as  Neno  and  Baal  were,  It  was  expedient  on  the  fi«* 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  to  obliterate  all  remembrance 
of  those  Idols.  (Bee  on  Joshua  13. 17-20.)  39.  Gilead- now 
Jelud.     41.    Ilavoth-Jair— »'.  e.    tent- village*.    J.t'r    «i>< 
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\aptured  them,  was  a  descendant  of  Mauasseh  on  the 
•Mother's  side  (1  Chronicles  1.  21,  22).  41 .  Nobah— also  a 
distinguished  person  connected  with  the  eastern  branch 
of  this  tribe. 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-15.    Two  a_nd  Fobtt  Joubneys  of  the  Israkl- 
tVBS— FKOM  BOYPT  TO  StNAI.     1.  These  are  tlie  journeys 
of  the  children  of  Israel— This  chapter  may  be  said  to 
form  the  winding-up  of  the  history  of  the  travels  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  wilderness;  for  the  three  following 
chapters  relate  to  matters  connected  with  the  occupation 
and  division  of  the  promised  land.    As  several  apparent 
discrepancies  will  be  discovered  on  comparing  the  records 
here  given  of  the  Journeylngs  from  Sinai,  with  the  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  events  narrated   In  the  book  of 
Exodus,  and  the  occasional  notices  of   places  that  are 
fonnd  in  that  of  Deuteronomy,  it  is  probable  that  this 
Itinerary  comprises  a  list  of  the  most  important  stations 
only  in  their  Journeys— those  where  they  formed  pro- 
longed encampments,  and  whence  they  dispersed  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  pasture  ou  the  adjacent  plains  till  the 
surrounding  herbage  was  exhausted.    The  catalogue  ex- 
tends from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  their  arrival 
on  the  plains  of  Moab.     went  forth  with  their  armies — 
•_  <;.,  a  vast  multitude  marshalled  in  separate  companies, 
hut   regular  order.     SS.  Moses  wrote  their  going*  out 
according  to  their  Journeys  by  the  commandment  of 
the  l*ord— The  wisdom  of  this  Divine  order  is  seen  in  the 
Importance  of  the  end  to  which  it  was  subservient — viz., 
partly  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  history,  partly  to  pre- 
serve a  memorial  of  God's  marvellous  Interpositions  on 
behalf  of  Israel,  and  partly  to  confirm  their  faith  In  the 
prospect  of  the  difficult  enterprise  on  which  they  were 
entering,  the  invasion  of  Canaan.  3.  Kameaes — generally 
Identified  with   HeroSpolis,  now  the  modern  Abu-Kel- 
sheid  (see  on  Exodus  1Z  37),  which  was  probably  the  cap- 
ital of  Goshen,  and,  by  direction  of  Moses,  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous  previous  to  their  departure.  4.  upon 
their  gods — used  either  according  to  Scripture  phrase- 
ology to  denote  their  rulers,  the  first-born  of  the  king  and 
his  princes,  or  the  idolatrous  objects  of  Egyptian  worship. 
5.  pitched  in  Succoth — i.  c,  booths — a  place  of  no  note 
except  as  a  temporary  halting-place,  at  Birketel-Hadji, 
the  Pilgrim's  Pool.  [Calmbt.]  8.  Ktham — edge,  or  border 
of  ail  that  part  of  Arabia  Petreea  which  lay  contiguous  to 
Egypt,  and  wa*  known   by  the  general  name  of  Shur. 
1,  Pl-hlha-roth,    Baal-Zephon,   and    Mlgdol — (see  on 
Exodus  14.  1-4.)    8.  Rtarah— thought  to  be  Ain  Howarah, 
both  from  its  position  and  the  time  (three  days)  it  would 
take  them  with  their  children  and  flocks  to  march  from 
the  water  of  Ayun  Musa  to  that  spot.    9.  Klim — supposed 
to  be  Wady  Ghurundel  (see  on  Exodus  15.  27.)    IO.  En- 
camped  by  the  Red  Sea— The  road    from  Wady  Ghur- 
nrtdel  leads  Into  the  interior,  in  consequence  of  a  high 
itlnuous  ridge  which  excludes  all  view  of  the  sea.    At 
mouth  of  Wady-et-Tnylbeh,  after  about  three  days' 
march,  It  opens  again  on  a  plain  along  the  margin  of  the 
Red  Sea.    The  minute  accuracy  of  the  Kcripjure  narrative, 
In  corresponding  so  exactly  with  the  geographical  features 
of  this  region,  is   remarkably  shown    in   describing  the 
Israelites  as  proceeding  hy  the  only  practicable  route 
that  could  be  taken.    This  plain,  where  they  encamped, 
was  the  Desert  of  Sin  (see  on  Exodus  16.  1.)   154-14.  Doph- 
kah,  AJush,  and  Kephldtm—  these  three  stations,  in  the 
great  valleys  of  ElSbelkh  and  Fei ran,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  four  days'  journey  for  such  a  host.    Rephldlm 
(Exodus  17.  6),  was  In  Horeb,  the  bnrnt  region — a  generic 
name  for  a   hot,  mountainous  country.    15.  Wilderness 
•f  Stnai— The  Wady  Er-Raheh. 

lft-5«.  From  Sinai  to  Kadksh  and  Px.axns  of  Moab. 
10-37.  Klbroth-Hattaavah  (the  graves  of  Inst,  see  on 
6U.  11.  4--S4) — The  route,  on  breaking  up  the  encampment 
at  Hlnal,  led  down  Wady  Sheikh,  then  crossing  Jebel-et- 
Tlh,  which  intersected  the  peninsula,  they  descended 
Into  Wady  Zalaka,  pitching  successively  at  two  brief, 
though  memorable  stations  (Deuteronomy  9.  22).  and  en- 
e&*ap*d  git  Hazeroth  (unwalled  villages),  supposed  to  be 


at  Aiu-Hadera  (ch.  11.  35).    Kadesh  or  Kadesh -barnea, 
supposed  to  be  the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor,  and  the  cl 
Kadesh  to  have  been  situated  ou  the  border  of  this  vail 
[RtTRCKBARDT,  Robinson^.    But  as  there  are  no  less  th: 
eighteen  station*  inserted  between  Hazeroth  and  Kades 
and  only  eleven  days  were  spent   in    performing  t 
Journey  (Deuteronomy  1.  2),  It  Is  evident  that  the  intt 
mediate  stations  here  recorded  belong  to  another  ai 
totally  different  visit  to  Kadesh.  The  first  was  when  th 
left  Sinai  In  the  second  month  (ch.  1.  11;  ch.  13.  20),  al 
were  in  Kadesh  in  August  (Deuteronomy  1.45),  and  "a 
many  days  "  in  it,  and  murmuring  at  the  report  of  t 
spies,  were  commanded  to  return  into  the  desert  "  by  t 
way  of  the  Red  Sea."    The  arrival  at  Kadesh,  mention 
in  this  catalogue,  corresponds  to  the  second  sojourn  at  tb 
place,  being  the  first  month,  or  April  (ch.  20.  1).    lietwe- 
the  two  visits  there  intervened  a  period  of  thlrty-elg 
years,  during  which  they  wandered  hither  aud  thitbi 
through    all    the   region    of   El-Tlh   (wanderings),  oft/1 
returning  to  the  same  spots  as  the  pastoral  necessities 
their  flocks  required;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reasou  1 
believing  that  the  stations  named  between  Hazeroth  (v. 
and  Kadesh  (v.  36),  belong  to  the  long  interval  of  wande 
ing.    No  certainty  has  yet  been  attained  in  ascertain!] 
the  locale  of  many  of  these  stations,  and  there  must  ha 
been  more  than  what  are  recorded;  for  it  Is  probable  th, 
those  only  are  noted  where  they  remained  some  tiro 
where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses  al 
the  elders  encamped,  the  people  being  scattered  for  pat 
ture  In  various  directions.     From  Ezion-geber,  for  I 
stance,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba, 
Kadesh,  could  not  be  much  less  than  the  whole  length  t 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor,  a  distance  of  not  less  tht 
100   miles,  whatever   might  be   the  exact   situation 
Kadesh;  and,  of  course,  there  must  have  been  sever. 
Intervening  stations,  though  none  are  mentioned.    Tl 
Incidents  and  stages  of  the  rest  of  the  journey  tc  U 
plains  of  Moab  are  sufficiently  explicit  from  theprectdh 
chapters.     Rlthms- the  place  of  the  broom,  a  statu 
possibly  in  some  wady  extending  westward  of  the  Oh 
(ch.  10.  40).    Rlmmon-Pai-M,  or  Rimmon — a  city  of  Judt 
and  Simeon  (Joshua  15.  32),  Libnah,  so  called  from  1 
white  poplars  (Joshua  10.  29),  or,  as  some  think,  a  whl 
hill  between  Kadesh  and  Gaza  (Joshna  10.  29),  Rlssah  (E 
arlsh),  mount  Shapher  (Casslus),  Moseroth,  adjacent 
mount  Hor,  In  Wady  Mousa.    Ezion-geber,  near  Akati 
a   seaport  on    the  western    shore  of  the    Elanitlc  gul 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  < 
Sinai ;  Punou,  in  the  rocky  ravines  of  mount  Hor,  at 
famous  for  the  mines  and  quarries  In  its  vicinity,  as  wfi 
as  for  Its  fruit  trees,  now  Tafyle,  on  the  border  of  EdoQ 
Abarlm,  a  ridge  of  rugged  hills,  north-west  of  the  Ami 
— the  part  called  Nebo  was  one  of  its  highest  peaks — opp« 
site  Jericho.  (See  on  Deuteronomy  10.  6.)  50-53.  Ye  sha. 
drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  brfoi 
you— not,    however,    by   expulsion,    but   extermlnatlo 
(Deuteronomy  7. 1).    destroy  all  their  pictures — obelinb 
for  Idolatrous  worship  (see  on  IJevitlcus26. 1),   midiU-tiro 
all   their  molten   images — by   metonymy  for  all    the. 
groves  and  altars,  and  materials  of  worship  on  the  toj 
of  hills.     54.  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot — the  paj 
tlcular  locality  of  each  tribe  was  to  be  determined  in  tbJ 
manner,  while  a  line  was  to  be  used  in  measuring  tb 
proportion  (Joshua  18.  10;  Psalm  lt>.  5,  6).    55.  but  if  y 
will   not  drive  out  the  Inhabitants  of  the  land  froi 
before  you — No  associations  were  to  be  formed  with  tb 
inhabitants ;  otherwise,  "  If  let  remain,  they  will  be  prick" 
in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  In  your  sides" — i.  «.,  they  woul 
prove  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours,  enticing  t 
idolatry,  and  consequently  depriving  you  of  the  Divln 
favour  and  blessing.    The  neglect  of  the  counsel  again! 
union  with  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  became  fatal  t 
them.    This  earnest  admonition  given  to  the  Israelites  i 
their  peculiar  circumstances  conveys  a  salutary  lesson  I 
us  to  allow  no  lurking  habits  of  sin  to  remain  in   w 
That  spiritual  enemy  must  be  eradlca'ed  from  our  natun 
otherwise  it  will   be  ruinous  to  our  present  peace  an 
future  salvation. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

Ver.  1-29.  The  Borders  of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
4.  TSiU  In  tine  .  .  .  land  of  Cmiuui- The  details  given  In 
this  chapter  mark  the  general  boundary  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Israel  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  Israelites  never 
actually  possessed  all  the  territory  comprised  within 
these  boundaries,  even  when  it  was  most  extended  by 
ihe  conqneiiU  of  David  and  Solomon.  3-9.  Your  south 
jttajrier— The  line  which  bounded  it  on  the  south  1b  the 
ost  dlfflen.lt  to  trace.  According  to  the  best  biblical 
'gruphrrs,  the  Leading  points  here  denned  are  as  fol- 
ivrn :  The  south-west  angle  of  the  southern  boundary 
honld  be  where  the  wilderness  of  Zln  touches  the  border 
bf  Edom,  so  that  the  southern  boundary  should  extend 
tward  from  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  wind  around 
e  precipitous  ridge  of  Akrabblin  (scorpions),  thought  to 
the  high  ami  difficult  Pass  of  Safeh,  which  crosses  the 
ream  that  flows  from  the  south  Into  the  Jordan — i.e., 
the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah,  reaching  from  the  Dead  to 
the  Red  Sea.  river  of  Kgypt—  the  ancient  brook.  Sihor, 
the  Rhiuocolnra  of  the  U reeks,  a  little  to  the  south  of  i£l- 
jrish,  wliere  ihls  wady  gently  descends  towards  the 
[edlterrancan  (Joshua  13.  S. )  6.  The  western  border — 
here  is  no  uncertainty  about  this  boundary,  as  it  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  the  Mediterranean,  which  in  called 
['the  great  sea"  In  comparison  with  the  small  inland  scan 
r  lakes  known  to  the  Hebrews.  1-9.  Siorth  border — 
he  principal  difficulty  in  understanding  the  description 
ere  arises  from  what  our  translators  have  called  mount 
Jor.  The  Hebrew  words,  however,  lior-ha-Hor,  properly 
signify  "the  mountain  of  the  mountain"  —  "the  high 
double  mountain,"  which,  from  the  situation,  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  the  mountain  Amana  (Song  4.  8),  a 
member  of  the  great  Lebanon  range  (Joshua  13.  5.)  En- 
trance of  Hainath— The  northern  plain  between  those 
mountain  ranges,  now  the  valley  of  Balbeck  (see  on  ch. 
13.  21-24.)  Zeuad—  identified  as  the  present  Sudud  (Ezekiel 
17.  15.)  Zlphron  (sweet  odour);  Hazar-enan  (village  of 
fountains);  but  the  places  are  unknown.  "An  Imaginary 
line  from  mount  Casslus,  on  the  coast  along  the  northern 
be^e  of  Lebanon  to  the  entering  Into  the  Bekaa  (Valley 
trf  Leoanon)  at  the  Kamosa  Hermel,"  must  be  regarded  as 
She  frontier  that  is  meant.  [Yah  dk  Vkluk.)  10-1:4.  East 
border— This  is  very  clearly  defined.  Shepham  and  Rib- 
lah,  which  were  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  are  mentioned 
as  the  boundary  line,  which  commenced  a  little  higher 
ihan  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Ain  is  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  that  river;  and  thence  the  eastern  boundary  ex- 
tended along  the  Jordan,  the  sea  of  Chlnnereth  (Lake  of 
Tiberias)— the  Jordan;  and  again  terminate  at  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  line  being  drawn  on  the  east  oi  the  river  and 
the  seas,  included  those  waters  within  the  territory  of  the 
western  tribes.  13-15.  The  two  trthes  and  the  half  tribe 
have  received  their  Inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan — 
"The  conquered  territories  of  Slhon  and  Og,  lying  between 
the  Arnou  and  mount  Hermon,  were  allotted  to  them— 
that  of  Reuben  In  the  most  southerly  part.  Gad  north  of 
It.  and  the  half  Manasseh  in  the  northernmost  portion. 
16-49.  names  of  the  men  who  shall  divide  the  land— 
This  appointment  by  the  Ijord  before  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  tended  not  only  to  animate  the  Israelites'  faith  in 
Ihe  certainty  of  the  conquest,  but  to  prevent  all  subse- 
quent dispute  and  discontent,  which  might  have  been 
dangerous  In  presence  of  the  natives.  The  nominees  were 
ten  princes  for  the  nine  and  a  hall  tribes,  one  of  them  be- 
ing selected  from  the  western  section  of  Manasseh,  and 
all  subordinate  to  the  great  military  and  ecclesiastical 
Bhlefs,  Joshua  and  Kieazar.  The  names  are  mentioned  in 
'the  exact  order  Iti  which  the  tribes  obtained  possession 
pf  the  laud,  and  according  to  brotherly  connection. 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Ver.  1  ».  Right  and  Forty  Cities  Given  to  thk  L«- 
Vitks.  4.  Otve  untu  ihe  Levtte*  of  the  Inheritance  of 
«»«tr  jjCMKMtaslona  eltlro  to  dwell   In — As  the  Levltes 

4?ere  to  have  no  territorial  domain  allocated  to  them  Uke 


the  other  tribes  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  they  were  u 
be  distributed  throughout  the  land  In  certain  cltlei-  ap< 
proprlated  to  their  use;  aud  these  cities  were  to  he  stir 
rounded  by  extensive  suburbs.  There  Is  an  apparent  d.r. 
crepancy  betweeen  vn.  4  and  5,  with  regard  to  the  exteii 
of  these  suburbs ;  but  the  statements  in  the  two  verse* 
refer  to  totally  different  things — the  one  to  the  extent  o/ 
the  suburbs  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  other  to  Hit 
space  of  2000  cubits  from  their  extremity.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  was  an  extent  of  ground,  amounting  to  3lm 
cubits,  measured  from  the  wall  of  the  city.  One  thousand 
were  most  probably  occupied  with  out-houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  shepherds  and  other  servants,  with  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  or  oliveyards.  And  these  which  were  por- 
tioned out  to  different  families  (1  Chronicles  6.  60)  might 
be  sold  by  one  Levite  to  another,  but  not  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  another  tribe  (Jeremiah  32.  7.)  The  other  twe 
thousand  cubits  remained  a  common  for  the  pasturing 
of  cattle  (Leviticus  26.  34)  and,  considering  their  num- 
ber, that  space  would  be  fully  required. 

6-8.  ClTIKS  OF  RKVUOE.  There  shall  be  six  cities  foi 
refuge  which  ye  shall  appoint  for  the  '.uannlajer — The 
establishment  of  those  privileged  sanctuaries  amongst 
tne  cities  of  the  Levltes  Is  probably  traceable  to  the  idea, 
that  they  would  be  the  most  suitable  and  Impartial 
Judges— that  their  presence  aud  counsels  might  calm  or 
restrain  the  stormy  passions  of  the  blood  avenger — and 
that,  from  their  being  invested  with  the  sacred  character, 
they  might  be  types  of  Christ,  in  whom  sinners  find  a  ref- 
uge from  the  destroyer  (see  Deuteronomy  4.  43 ;  Joshua  20 
8).  The  cities  which  ye  shall  give  shall  be  of  the  pos- 
session  of  the  children  of  Israel — The  burden  of  fur- 
nishing those  places  for  the  residence  aud  support  of  the 
Levltlcal  order  was  to  fall  in  equitable  proportions  upon 
the  different  tribes  (see  ch.  33. 54 ;  Joshua  20.  7). 

9-84.  THK  Blood  Avenger.  That  the  slayer  may  flee, 
which  kllleth  any  person  at  unawares — The  practice 
of  Goellsin— i.  e.,  of  the  nearest  relation  of  an  individual 
who  was  killed  being  bound  to  demand  satisfaction  from 
the  author  of  his  death,  existed  from  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity (Genesis  4. 14 ;  27.  45).  It  seems  to  have  been  an  es- 
tablished usage  In  the  age  of  Moses ;  and  although  In  a 
rude  and  Imperfect  state  of  society,  it  is  a  natural  and 
Intelligible  principle  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  it  is  lia- 
ble to  many  great  abuses  ;  the  chief  of  the  evils  insepara- 
ble from  It  are,  that  the  kinsman,  who  is  bound  in  duty 
and  honour  to  execute  Justice,  will  often  be  precipitate- 
little  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  or  under  the  im- 
pulse of  revenge,  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  discriminate  between  the  premeditated  pur- 
pose of  the  assassin  and  the  misfortune  of  the  uninten- 
tional homicide.  Moreover,  It  had  a  tendency,  not  only 
to  foster  a  vindictive  spirit,  but  in  case  of  the  Goel  being 
unsuccessful  in  finding  his  victim,  to  transmit  animosi- 
ties and  feuds  against  his  descendants  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  This  is  exemplified  among  the  Arabs  in 
the  present  day.  Should  an  Arab  of  one  tribe  happen  U 
kill  one  of  another  tribe,  there  is  "blood"  between  the 
tribes,  and  the  stain  can  only  be  wiped  off  by  the  death 
of  some  Individual  of  the  tribe  with  which  the  offenc* 
originated.  Sometimes  the  penalty  is  commuted  by  th« 
payment  of  a  stipulated  number  of  sheep  or  camels.  Bnl 
such  an  equivalent,  though  offered,  is  as  often  refused, 
and  blood  has  to  be  repaid  only  by  blood.  This  practice 
of  Goellsm  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  not  perhaps  expedient  to  abolish  It;  and 
Moses,  while  sanctioning  its  continuance,  was  directed, 
by  Divine  authority,  to  make  some  special  regulations 
which  tended  both  to  prevent  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  sudden  and  personal  vengeance,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  afford  an  accused  person  time  and  means  of  proving 
his  innocence.  This  was  the  humane  and  equitable  ens' 
contemplated  In  the  Institution  of  cities  of  refuge.  'J'heie 
were  to  be  six  of  these  legalized  asyla,  three  on  th» 
of  Jordan,  both  because  the  territory  there  was  e<<ual  it! 
length,  though  not  in  breadth,  to  Canaan,  and  because  .' 
might  be  more  convenient  for  some  to  take  refuge  acrna 
the  border.    They  were  appointed  for  the  benefit,  nol  w 
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utu.  aatlve  Israelites  only,  but.  of  all  resident  strangers. 
»•*«?.  If  he  smite  him  with  an  Instrument  of  Iron  so 
that  he  die,  Ac— Various  cases  are  here  enumerated.  In 
which  the  Goel  or  a,\enger  was  at  liberty  to  take  me  life 
<*t  uie  murderer,  ana  every  oneot  tnem  proves  a  premeu- 
Itated  purpose.  8:4-38.  But  If  he  thrust  him  suddenly, 
without  enmity,  or  have  cast  upon  htm  any  thing 
without  laying  of  wait,  Ac— Under  the  excitement  of 
a  sadden  provocation,  or  violent  passion,  an  injury  might 
bo  Inflicted  Issuing  In  death;  and  for  a  person  who  had 
tbns  undesignedly  committed  slaughter,  the  Levltlcal 
■titles  offered  the  benefit  of  full  protection.  Once  hav- 
ing reached  the  nearest,  for  one  or  other  of  them  was 
within  a  day's  journey  of  all  parts  of  the  land,  he  was 
secure.  But  he  had  to  "  abide  in  it."  His  confinement 
within  Its  walls  was  a  wise  and  salutary  rule,  designed  to 
s&ow  the  sanctity  of  human  blood  In  God's  sight,  as  well 
Sit  to  protect  the  manslayer  himself,  whose  presence  and 
intercourse  In  society  might  have  provoked  the  passions 
d*  deceased's  relatives.  But  the  period  of  his  release  from 
his  confinement  was  not  until  the  death  of  the  high 
iiiest.  "  That  was  a  season  of  pobllc  affliction,  when  prt- 
rate  sorrows  were  sunk  or  overlooked  under  a  sense  of 
lie  national  calamity,  and  when  the  death  of  so  eminent 
l  servant  of  God  naturally  led  all  to  serious  consideration 
ibout  their  own  mortality.  The  moment,  however,  that 
he  refugee  broke  through  the  restraints  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  ventured  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  asylum, 
ie  forfeited  the  privilege,  and,  If  he  was  discovered  by  his 
pursuer,  might  be  slain  with  impunity.  *9-34.  These 
things  shall  be  for  a  statute  of  Judgment  unto  you 
throughout  your  generations— The  law  of  the  blood 
avenger,  as  thus  established  by  Divine  authority,  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  ancient  practice  of  Goellsm. 
My  the  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge,  the  manslayer  was 
oaved,  in  the  mean  time,  from  the  blind  and  Impetuous 
fury  of  vindictive  relatives;  bnt  he  might  be  tried  by  the 
local  court,  and,  if  proved  guilty  on  sufficient  evidence, 
condemned  and  punished  as  a  murderer,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  deliverance  by  any  pecuniary  satisfaction.  The 
oaactment  of  Moses,  which  was  an  adaptation  to  the 
character  and  usages  of  the  Hebrew  people,  secured  the 
doable  advantage  of  promoting  the  ends  both  of  human- 
ity and  of  Justice. 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Vsr.  1-13.    The  Ikconvkniknck  of  thi  Iuhkhitancs 
Of  liAVOUTKHti     1.  The  chief  fathers  of  the  families 


of  GUead—  Being  the  tribal  goveri.ors  In  Mauasseh,  the; 
consulted  Moses  on  a  case  that  affected  the  public  honott 
aud  Interests  of  their  tribe.     It  related  once  more  to  th< 
daughters  of  Zelophehad.    Formerly  they  had  applied,  a 
their  own  Instance,  to  ne  recognized,  for  want  of  help 
male  in  their  family,  as  entitled  to  Inherit  their  father'i 
property;  now  the  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  th< 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged— that  steps  might  be  takei 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  their  patrimony  by  their  alll 
ance  with  husbands  of  another  tribe.    The  unrestricted 
marriages  of  daughters  In  such  circumstances  threatenet 
seriously  to  affect  the  tenure  of  land  In  Israel,  as  their  In 
herltance  would  go  to  their  children,  who,  by  the  father'i 
side,  would  oelong  to  another  tribe,  and  thus  lead,  througl 
a  complication  of  interests  and  the  confusion  of  families 
to  an  evil  for  which  even  the  Jubilee  could  not  afford  I 
remedy       (See  on   Leviticus  25.  13.)      5-12.    Moses  com. 
manded  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  the  won 
of  the   Lord— The   plea  appeared   Just   and   reasonable 
and,  accordingly  an  enactment  was  made  by  which  th« 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  while  left  to  the  free  choice  ol 
their  husbands,  were  restricted  to  marry  not  only  wlthit 
their  own  tribe,  but  within  the  family  of  their  father's  trlbt 
— i.e.,  one  of  their  cousins.    This  restriction,  however,  wai 
Imposed  only  on  those  who  were  heiresses.    The  law  wat 
not  applicable  to  daughters  In  different  circumstances  ( 
Chronicles  23.22)  —  for  they  might  marry   Into  anothei 
tribe;  but  if  they  did  so,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  theii 
patrimonial  Inheritance,   which,  on   the  death   of  tlieln 
father  or  brothers,  went  to  the  nearest  of  the  family  kins 
men.    Here  was  an  Instance  of  progressive  legislation 
(see  also  Exodus  ch.  18.  27)  In  Israel,  the  enactments  made 
being  suggested  by  circumstances;  but  It  is  deserving  of 
special  notice  that  those  additions  to,  or  modifications  o£i 
the  law  were  confined  to  civil  affairs;  while  the  slightest 
change  was  inadmissible  In  the  laws  relating  to  worship 
or  the  maintenance  of  religion.     13.  These   command- 
mentt   are  .  .  .  and   the  Judgments    which    the    Lord 
commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children 
of  Ljracl   in   the  plains  of  Moab— The   Isiaelltish   en- 
campment was  on  an  extensive  plateau,  north  of  the  Ar- 
non,  and  which,  though  wrested   from  the  Moabites  by 
Sihon  and  Og,  still  retained  the  name  of  its  original  pos- 
sessors.   The  particular  site,  as  indicated  by  the   word* 
"Jordan   near  Jericho,"  Is  now  called  El-Koura— a  large 
plain  lying  not  far  from  Nebo,  between  the  Arnon  and  ■ 
small  tributary  stream,  the  Wale.    [BUBCKHisDT.j    It 
was  a  desert  plain  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  marked  only 
by  groves  of  the  wild,  thorny  acacia  tree. 
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Vsr.  1-18.  Moses'  Speech  at  the  End  of  the  Fob- 
nsTTH  Ykajl  1.  These  be  the  words  which  Moses 
spake  unto  all  Israel— The  mental  condition  of  the 
people  generally  In  that  Infantine  age  of  the  church,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  being  of  young  or  tender 
years,  rendered  it  expedient  to  repeat  the  laws  and  coun- 
•els  which  God  had  given  ;  and,  accordingly  to  furnish  a 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  branches  of  their  faith  and 
duty  was  amongst  the  last  public  services  which  Moses 
rendered  to  Israel.  The  scene  of  their  delivery  was  on 
the  plains  of  Moab,  where  the  encampment  was  pitched 
"on  this  side  Jordan,"  or,  as  the  Hebrew  word  may  be 
rendered,  "  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan."  In  the  wtlder- 
n  i si i.  In  the  plain— the  Arabah,  a  desert  plain,  or  steppe, 
extended  the  whole  way  from  the  Red  Sea  north  to  the 
See  of  Tiberias.  While  the  high  table  lands  of  Moab  were 
'eultiveted  field*,"  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
la* 


mountains  where  Israel  was  encamped,  was  a  part  of  um 
great  desert  plain,  little  more  inviting  than  the  desert  of 
Arabia.  The  locale  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  most 
prominent  places  around  It.  Some  of  these  places  are  un- 
known to  us.  The  Hebrew  word,  Suph,  red  (for  tea,  which 
our  translators  have  Inserted,  Is  not  In  the  original,  and 
Moses  was  now  farther  from  the  Red  Sea  than  ever),  prob- 
ably meant  a  place  noted  for  Its  reeds  (Numbers  21.  Hi 
Tophel—  identified  as  Tafyie  or  Tafeilah,  lying  between 
Bozrah  and  Kerak.  Haxeroth  Is  a  different  place  trom 
that  h'  which  the  Israelites  encamped  alter  leaving  "the 
deserL  of  Hlnal."  3.  There  are  eleven  days'  Journey 
from  Horeb — Distances  are  computed  in  ihe  East  still 
by  the  hours  or  days  xscupled  by  the  Journey.  A  day's 
Journey  on  foot  Is  aboat  twenty  miles — on  camels,  at  tb* 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  thirty  miles — and  by  cara- 
vans, about  twenty-five  miles.  But  the  Israelites,  with 
children  and  flocks,  would  move  at  a  slow  rate  The 
ie*agth  of  the  Ghor  from   Ezion-weber    to   Kadesh  i*   uM 
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!»n«-*.    The  days  ht-re   mentioned  were  not   necessarily 
mwfiwlve  days  [Robinson],  for  the  Journey  can  be  made 
In  a  ranch  shorter  period.     Rnt  this  mention  of  the  time 
was  made  to  show  that  the  great  number  of  years  spent 
In  travelling  from  Horeb  to  the  plain  of  Moab  was  not 
swing  to  the  length  of  the  way,  but  to  a  very  different 
oanse,  viz.,  banishment  for  their  apostasy  and   frequent 
rebellions.    Mount    Selr— the    mountainous  country  of 
Bdom.    3-8.  In  the  fortieth  year  .  .  .  Moses  spake  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  Ac— This  Impressive  discourse, 
in  which   Moses  reviewed  all  that  God  had  done  for  His 
people,  was  delivered  about  a  month  before  his  death, 
land  after  peace  and  tranquillity  had  been  restored  by  the 
oomplete  conquest  of   Sihou   and   Og.     Ashtaroth  —  the 
,royal  residence  of  Og,  so  called  from  Astarte  (the  moon) 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Syrians,  and  he  was  slain  at 
Ed  ret — now  Edhra,  the  ruins  of  which  are  fourteen  miles 
in  circumference  [BurckhardtJ;  its  general  breadth  Is 
{about  two  leagues.     5.  on  this  side  Jordan,  In  the  land 
•f  Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare  this  law — declare,  t.  «., 
explain  this  law.    He  follows  the  same  method  here  that 
ibe  elsewhere  observes,  viz.,  that  of  first  enumerating  the 
marvellous  doings  of  God  in  behalf  of  His  people,  and  re- 
minding them  what  an  unworthy  requital  they  had  made 
for  all  His  kindness — then  he  rehearses  the  law  and  lis 
various  precepts.    6.  the  Lord  our  God  spake  unto  u* 
In  Horeb,  saying,  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  In  this 
mount— Horeb  was  the  general  name  of  a  mountainous 
district — lit.,   "the    parched  or    burnt  region,"    whereas 
Slnat  was  the  name  appropriated   to  a  particular  peak. 
About  a  year  had  been  spent  among  the  recesses  of  that 
wild  solitude.  In  laying  the  foundation,  under  the  Imme- 
diate direction  of  God,  of  a  new  and  peculiar  community, 
as  to  Its  social,  political,  and,  above  all,  religious  charac- 
ter; and  when  this  purpose  had  been  accomplished,  they 
were  ordered  to  break  np  their  encampment  In  Horeb. 
The  command  given    them  was   to   march    straight  to 
Canaan,  and  possess  It.    8.  the  land  is  before  you — lit., 
before  yonr  face* — It  Is  accessible — there  is  no  impediment 
to  yonr  occupation.    The  order  of  the Joorney  as  Indicated 
by  the  places  mentioned  would  have  led  to  a  course  of  in- 
vasion, the  opposite  of  what  was  eventually  followed,  viz., 
from  the  sea-coast  eastward— Instead  of  from  the  Jordan 
westward    (see    on   Numbers   20. 1).    the  mount    of  the 
aVmnrltcs—  the  hilly  tract  lying  next  to  Kadesh-barnea, 
In  the  south  of  Canaan,    to  the  land  of  the  Canaanitea, 
and  unto  Lebanon— (.  e.,  Phoenicia,  the  country  of  Sldon, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean— from  the  Philistines 
to  Lebanon.    The  name  Canaanlte  is  often  nsed  synony- 
mously with  that  of  Phoenician.   9-18.  I  spake  unto  you 
at  that  time,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  my- 
teJf  alone— a  little  before  their  arrival  In  Horeb.    Moses 
addresses  that  new  generation  as  the  representatives  of 
their  fathers,  In  whose  sight  and  hearing  all  the  transac- 
tions he  recounts  took  place.    A  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Exodus  18. 1H),  and  In   noticing 
bis  practical  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  was  committed  to  a  select  number  of 
inbordlnate  officers,  Moses,  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
patriarchal  blessing,  ascribed  the  necessity  of  that  mem- 
arable  change  in  the  government  to  the  va^t  Increase  of 
Ihe  population,     ye  are  this  day  nn  the  stars  .  .  .  for 
altitude— This  was  neither  an  Oriental  hyperbole,  nor 
i  mere  empty  boast,  for  Abraham  was  told  (Genesis  15. 5, 6) 
to  look  to  the  stars,  and  though  they  appear  Innumerable, 
ret  those  seen  by  the  naked  eye  amount,  in  reality,  to  no 
more  than  8010  in  both  hemispheres — so  that  the  Israelites 
already  far  exceeded  that  number,  being  at  the  last  census 
above  006,000.  It  was  a  seasonable  memento,  calculated  to 
animate  their  faith  In  the  accomplishment  of  other  parts 
if  the   Divine  promise.    19-21.  we  went  through  all 
that  great  and  terrible  wilderness — of  Paran,   which 
included  the  desert  and  mountainous  space   lying   be- 
tween the  wilderness  of  Shur  westward,  or  towards  Egypt 
and  mount  Selr,  or  the  land  of  Edom  eastwards ;  between 
the  land  of  Canaan  northwards,  and  the  Red  Sea  south- 
wards ;  and  thus  It  appear*  to  have  comprehended  really 
the  wilderness  of  81n  and  Sinai  [Fisx.l    It  is  called  by 


the  Arabs  El  Tlh,  "the  wai  deling."  It  Is  a  dreary  wa»«« 
of  rock  and  of  calcareous  soil  covered  with  black  sbary 
flints;  all  travellers,  from  a  feeling  of  its  complete  isola- 
tion from  the  world,  describe  it  as  a  great  and  terrible 
wilderness.  23-33.  ye  came  and  said,  we  will  send 
men  before  us  and  search  out  the  land — The  proposal 
to  despatch  spies  emanated  from  the  people  through  ui>* 
belief;  but  Moses,  believing  them  sincere,  gave  his  cordia. 
assent  to  this  measure,  and  God  on  being  consulted  per- 
mitted them  to  follow  the  suggestion  (see  on  Number* 
18. 1,  2).  The  Issue  proved  disastrous  to  them,  only  through 
their  own  sin  and  folly,  the  cities  are  grent,  and  walled 
up  to  heaven — an  Oriental  metaphor,  meaning  very 
high.  The  Arab  marauders  roam  about  on  horseback, 
and  hence  the  walls  of  8t.  Catherine's  monastery  on  Sinai 
are  so  lofty  that  travellers  are  drawn  up  by  a  pulley  In  8 
basket.  Anaklras — (see  on  Numbers  13.  83).  The  honest 
and  uncompromising  language  of  Moses  in  reminding  the 
Israelites  of  their  perverse  conduct  and  outrageous  rebel- 
lion at  the  report  of  the  treacherous  and  faint- trailed 
scouts,  affords  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory as  well  as  of  the  Divine  authority  of  his  mission. 
There  was  great  reason  for  his  dwelling  on  this  dark  pas- 
sage in  their  history,  as  It  was  their  unbelief  that  excluded 
them  from  the  privilege  of  entering  the  promised  land 
(Hebrews  8.  19);  and  that  unbelief  was  a  marvellous  ex- 
hibition of  human  perversity,  considering  the  miracle* 
which  God  had  wrought  in  their  favour,  especially  In  the 
daily  manifestations  they  had  of  His  presence  among 
them  as  their  leader  and  protector.  34-36.  The  Lord 
heard  the  voice  of  your  words  and  was  wroth — In 
consequence  of  this  aggravated  offence — unbelief  followed 
by  open  rebellion,  the  Israelites  were  doomed,  In  the 
righteous  Judgment  o(  God,  to  a  life  of  wandering  In  that 
dreary  wilderness,  till  the  whole  adult  generation  had 
disappeared  by  death.  The  only  exceptions  mentioned 
are  Caleb,  and  Joshua  who  was  to  be  Moses'  successor.  37. 
Also  the  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  yoursakes — This 
statement  teems  to  indicate  that  It  was  on  this  occasion 
Moses  was  condemned  to  share  the  fate  of  the  people. 
But  we  know  that  It  was  several  years  afterwards  that 
Moses  betrayed  an  unhappy  spirit  of  distrust  at  the 
waters  of  strife  (Psalm  lOfi.  82,  83).  This  verse  must  be  con- 
sidered therefore  as  a  parenthesis.  39.  Your  children 
.  .  .  who  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between  good 
and  evil — all  ancient  versions  read  "to-day"  Instead  of 
"that  day;"  and  the  sense  Is — "your  children  who  now 
know,"  or  "who  know  not  a*  yet  good  or  evil;"  as  the 
children  had  not  been  partakers  of  the  sinful  outbreak, 
they  were  spared  to  obtain  the  privilege  which  their  un- 
believing parents  had  forfeited.  God's  ways  are  not  a* 
man's  ways.  40-45.  Turn  you  and  take  your  Journey 
Into  the  wilderness  by  the  Red  Sea — This  command 
they  disregarded,  and,  determined  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  Moses  to  force-  an  onward  passage,  they 
attempted  to  cross  the  heights  then  occupied  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Amorltes  and  Amalekltes  (cf.  Numbers 
14.  43),  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  People  often 
experience  distress  even  while  In  the  way  of  duty.  But 
how  different  their  condition  who  suffer  In  situations 
where  God  is  with  them  from  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  conscious  that  they  are  In  a  position  directly  opposed 
to  the  Divine  will  t  The  Israelites  were  grieved  when  they 
found  themselves  Involved  In  difficulties  and  perils;  but 
their  sorrow  arose  not  from  a  sense  of  the  guilt,  so  much 
as  the  sad  effects  of  their  perverse  conduct;  and  as, 
"though  they  wept,"  they  were  not  true  penitents,  the 
Lord  would  not  hearken  to  their  voice,  nor  give  ear  unto 
them.  46.  So  ye  abode  at  Kadesh  inany'days—  That 
place  had  been  the  site  of  their  encampment  during  the 
absence  of  the  spies,  which  lasted  forty  days,  and  It  is 
supposed  from  this  verse  that  they  prolonged  thslr  stay 
there  after  their  defeat  for  a  similar  period. 
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Ver,  l-*7.     Tmr.  Stort  is  CoNTTirrjxsD.     1.   Than   «*• 
turned  and  took  our  Journey  into  the  wilder-new  l..? 
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the  wnyofthe  Red  St-».  Alter  their  unsuccessful  attack 
a p<>n  thu  Cauaanites,  the  Israeli  lies  broke  up  their  en- 
:ampmeat  at  Kadesh,  and  Journeying  southward  over 
Uje  west  desert  of  Tlu,  as  well  as  through  Die  great  valley 
.1  the  Ghor  and  Arabah,  they  extended  their  removals 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  we  compassed  mount 
Seir  ranuy  days— In  these  few  words  Moses  comprised 
the  whole  of  that  wandering  nomadic  life  which  they 
passed  during  38  years,  shifting  from  place  to  place,  and 
regulating  ttielr  statious  by  the  prospect  of  pasturage  and 
water.  Within  the  Interval  they  went  northward  a  second 
time  to  Kadesh,  but  being  refused  a  passage  through 
Ed om,  and  opposed  by  the  Canaanltes  and  Amalekltes, 
they  again  had  no  alternative  but  to  traverse  once  more 
the  great  Arabah  southwards  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  turn- 
lug  to  the  left,  and  crossing  the  long,  lofty  mountain 
ehaln  to  the  eastward  of  Ezlon-geber  (Numbers  21.  4,  6), 
they  issued  Into  the  great  and  elevated  plains,  which  are 
still  traversed  by  the  Syrian  pilgrims  in  their  way  to 
Mecca,  and  appear  to  have  followed  northward  nearly  the 
same  route,  which  is  now  taken  by  the  Syrian  hadjl,  along 
the  western  skirls  of  this  great  desert,  near  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom.  [Robinson.]  It  was  on  entering  these 
plains  they  received  the  command,  "  Ye  have  compassed 
this  mountain  (this  hilly  tract,  now  Jebel  Shera)  long 
enough,  turn  ye  northward."  *.  The  children  of  Bun 
which  dwell  In  Seir  shall  be  afraid  of  yon— The  same 
people  who  had  haughtily  repelled  the  approach  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  western  frontier,  were  alarmed  now 
that  they  had  come  round  upon  the  weak  side  of  their 
oountry.  5.  MedsUe  not  ■with  them — i.  «.,  "  which  dwell 
n  Seir"  (v.  4.) — for  there  was  another  branch  of  Esau's 
posterity,  viz.,  the  Amalekites,  who  were  to  be  fought 
against  and  destroyed  (Genesis  36. 12;  Exodus  17. 14;  Deu- 
teronomy 25. 17).  But  the  people  of  Edom  were  not  to  be 
injured,  either  In  their  persons  or  property.  And  although 
the  approach  of  so  vast  a  nomadic  horde  as  the  Israelites 
naturally  created  apprehension,  they  were  to  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  prevailing  terror  to  compel  the  Edomltes 
to  accept  whatever  terms  they  imposed.  They  were 
merely  to  pass  "through"  or  along  their  border,  and  to 
buy  meat  and  water  of  them  for  money  (v.  6).  The  people, 
kinder  than  their  king,  did  sell  them  bread,  meat,  fruits, 
and  water  in  their  passage  along  their  border  (v.  29),  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Syrian  caravan  of  Mecca  is  now 
supplied  by  the  people  of  the  same  mountains,  who  meet 
the  pilgrims  as  at  a  fair  or  market  on  the  hadjl  route. 
[Robinson.]  Although  the  Israelites  still  enjoyed  a  dally 
supply  of  tne  manna,  there  was  no  prohibition  against 
their  eating  other  food  when  opportunity  afforded,  but 
only  they  were  not  to  cherish  an  inordinate  desire  for  it. 
Water  is  a  scarce  commodity,  and  is  often  paid  for  by 
travellers  in  those  parts.  It  was  the  more  incumbent  on 
the  Israelites  to  do  so,  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
possessed  plenty  of  means  to  purchase,  and  the  long-con- 
tinned  experience  of  the  extraordinary  goodness  of  God 
to  them,  should  inspire  such  confidence  in  Him  as  would 
suppress  the  smallest  thought  of  resorting  to  fraud  or  vio- 
lence in  supplylHg  their  wants.  8-18.  we  passed  through 
the  way  of  the  plain — The  Arabah  or  great  valley.  From 
Elath  (trees),  (the  Allah  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans); 
the  site  of  it  is  marked  by  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish. 
Ezlon-geber,  now  Akaba,  both  were  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Edom;  and  after  making  a  circuit  of  its  south- 
eastern boundary,  the  Israelites  reached  the  border  of 
Moab  on  the  south-east  of  the  Salt  Sea.  They  had  been 
forbidden  by  Divine  command  to  molest  the  Moabltes  in 
any  way-  and  this  special  honour  was  conferred  on  that 
people  not  on  their  own  account,  for  they  were  very 
wicked,  but  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Lot.  (See  on 
r.h.  23.  3.)  Their  territory  comprised  the  fine  country  on 
the  south,  and  partly  on  the  north  of  the  Anion.  They 
bad  won  it  by  their  arms  from  the  original  inhabitants, 
the  Emlms,  a  race,  terrible,  as  their  name  Imports,  for 
physical  power  and  stature  (Genesis  14.  5),  in  like  manner 
%■  the  Edomltes  had  obtained  their  settlement  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  original  occupiers  of  8elr,  the  Horlms 
Uonf-als  14.  6),  who  were  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  In  caves ; 
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and  Moses  allnriexl  to  th^s*-  circumstance*  to  encooraa 
bis  countrymen  to  t>elleve  that  God  would  much  inort 
enable  them  to  expel  the  wicked  and  accursed  Canaati..** 
At  that  time,  however,  the  Moabltes,  having  lost  th< 
greater  part  of  their  possessions  through  the  usurpation! 
of  Hlhon.  were  reduced  to  the  small  but  fertile  region  be> 
tween  the  Zered  and  the  Anion.  13.  Row  ■  i»«  up  i.i»4 
get  yon  over  the  brook  Zered— The  southern  border  of 
Moab,  Zered  (woody),  now  Wady  Ahsy,  separates  th« 
modem  district  of  Rerak  from  Jebal,  and,  Indeed,  form 
a  natural  division  of  the  country  between  the  north  and 
south.  Ar,  called  In  later  times  Kabbah,  wa-s  the  capita) 
of  Moab,  and  situated  25  miles  south  of  the  Arnon  on  tfl« 
banks  of  a  small  but  shady  stream,  the  Bent-Hamed.  It 
is  here  mentioned  as  representative  of  the  country  de> 
pendent  on  It,— a  rich  and  well-cultivated  country,  ai 
appears  from  the  numerous  ruins  of  cities,  as  well  as  froni 
the  traces  of  tillage  still  visible  on  the  fields,  l ft.  all  Um 
men  of  war  are  consumed  and  dead  from  a  mong  tlM 
people— The  outbreak  at  Kadesh  on  the  false  rej>ort  of 
the  spies  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  fatal  decree  bj 
which  God  doomed  the  whole  grown-up  population  te 
die  In  the  wilderness;  but  that  outbreak  only  filled  ay 
the  measure  of  their  Iniquities.  For  that  generation 
though  not  universally  abandoned  to  heathenish  an<! 
idolatrous  practices,  yet  had  all  along  displayed  a  fearful 
amount  of  ungodliness  In  the  desert,  which  this  hlstorj 
only  hints  at  obscurely,  but  which  is  expressly  asserted 
elsewhere.  (Ezeklel  20.  25, 26 ;  Amos  5.  25,  27 ;  Acts  7.  42, 48. 
19-37.  when  thou  contest  nigh  onto  the  children  ot  Am 
mou,  distress  them  not,  nor  meddle  with  them — The 
Ammonites,  being  kindred  to  the  Moabltes,  were,  from  re- 
gard to  the  memory  of  their  common  ancestor,  to  remain 
undisturbed  by  the  Israelites.  The  territory  of  this  people 
had  been  directly  north  of  that  of  Moab,  and  extended  ai 
far  as  the  Jabbok,  having  been  taken  by  them  from  a  num- 
ber of  small  Canaanitlsh  tribes,  viz.,  the  Zamzummins,  i 
bullying,  presumptuous  band  of  giants,  as  their  name  In- 
dicates; and  the  A  vims,  the  aborigines  of  the  district 
extending  from  Hazerim  or  Hazeroth  (El  Hudhera)  evea 
unto  Azzah  (Gaza),  but  of  which  they  had  been  dlspoa 
sessed  by  the  Caphtorlm  (Philistines),  who  came  out  of 
Caphtor  (Lower  Egypt),  and  settled  in  the  western  coaal 
of  Palestine.  The  limits  of  the  Ammonites  were  non 
compressed;  but  they  still  possessed  the  mountainoul 
region  beyond  the  Jabbok.  (Joshua  11. 2.)  What  a  strung* 
insight  does  this  parenthesis  of  four  verses  give  into  the 
early  uistory  of  Palestine!  How. many  successive  wart 
of  conquest  had  swept  over  Its  early  state — what  change} 
of  dynasty  amongst  the  Canaanitlsh  tribes  had  taken 
place  long  prior  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  his- 
tory !  8*.  Klse  ye  up  and  pass  over  the  river  Arnon— 
At  its  mouth,  this  stream  is  82  feet  wide  and  4  deep — 11 
flows  in  a  channel  banked  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone. At  the  date  of  the  Israelitish  migration  to  tha 
east  of  the  Jordan,  the  whole  of  the  fine  country  lying 
between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  Including  the  moun- 
tainous tract  of  Gilead,  had  been  seized  by  the  Amorltea, 
who,  being  one  of  the  nations  doomed  to  destruction  (sen 
ch.  7. 2;  20.  18),  were  utterly  exterminated,  and  their  conn* 
try  fell  by  right  of  conquest  into  the  hands  of  the  Is* 
raelites.  Moses,  however,  considering  this  doom  as  r«» 
ferring  solely  to  the  Amorlte  possessions  west  of  Jordan, 
sent  a  pacific  message  to  Slhon,  requesting  permission  to 
go  through  his  territories,  which  lay  on  the  east  of  thai 
river.  It  Is  always  customary  to  send  messengers  befori 
to  prepare  the  way ;  but  the  rejection  of  Moses'  request 
by  Slhon,  and  his  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  Is- 
raelites (Numbers  21.  23;  Judges  11.  26)  drew  down  on  him- 
self, and  his  Amorlte  subjects,  the  predicted  doom  in  tha 
first  pitched  battlefield  with  the  Canaanltes,  and  secure* 
to  Israel  not  only  the  possession  of  a  fine  and  pastoral 
country,  but,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  them,  a  fr«t 
access  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-20.    Conquest  of  Go,  Ki*g  or  Keshan      I.  •** 
taraed,   anil    went    up    the   way   to    Baihau-  Ra.sriaa' 
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ifrtOtfc.'.  or  flat),  now  El-Botteln,  lay  situated  to  the  north 
tt  Gilead,  and  extended  as  far  as  Hermon.  It  was  a 
ragged  mountainous  country,  valuable  however  for  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pastures.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  came 
o«t  against  us— without  provocation,  he  rushed  to  attack 
the  Israelites;  either  disliking  the  presence  of  such  dan- 
jerous  neighbours,  or  burning  to  avenge  the  overthrow 
Of  his  friends  and  allies,  8.  The  Lord  said,  Fear  htm 
Mil  for  I  will  deliver  him,  and  all  his  people,  and 
his  land,  Into  thy  hand— His  gigantic  appearance,  and 
the  formidable  array  of  force*  be  will  bring  to  the  Held, 
need  not  discourage  you;  for,  belonging  to  a  doomed  race, 
fee  is  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Sihon.  3-8.  Axgob  was 
the  capital  of  a  district  in  Bashan  of  the  same  name, 
Which,  together  with  other  50  cities  In  the  same  province, 
were  conspicuous  for  their  lofty  and  fortified  walls.  It 
was  a  war  of  extermination— houses  and  cities  were  razed 
to  the  ground,  all  classes  of  people  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  nothing  was  saved  but  the  cattle,  of  which  an  im- 
mense amount  fell  as  spoil  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Thus,  the  two  Amorite  kings  and  the  entire 
population  of  their  dominions  were  extirpated,  and  the 
Whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan— first  upland  downs 
from  the  torrent  of  the  Anion  on  the  south  to  that  of  the 
Jabbok  on  the  north;  next  the  high  mountain  tract  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan  from  the  deep  ravine  of  Jabbok— be- 
•ame  the  possession  of  the  Israelites.  9.  Hermon— now 
Jebel-Es-Shelck— the  majestic  hill  on  which  the  long  and 
elevated  range  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates ;  its  summit 
and  the  ridges  on  Its  sides  are  almost  constantly  covered 
with  snow.  It  is  not  so  much  one  high  mountain  as  a 
whole  cluster  of  mountain  peaks,  the  highest  in  Palestine. 
According  to  the  survey  taken  by  j,he  English  Govern- 
ment Engineers  in  1840,  they  were  about  9376  feet  above 
the  sea.  Being  a  mountain  chain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  have  received  different  names  at  different  points 
from  the  different  tribes  which  lay  along  the  base — all  of 
them  designating  extraordinary  height;  Hermon,  the 
lofty  peak,  "Sirion,"  or  in  an  abbreviated  form  "Sion" 
(oh.  4.  48),  the  upraised  "Shenlr,"  the  glittering  breast- 
plate of  ice.  11.  only  Og  king  of  Buhan  remained  of 
the  remnant  of  giants—  lit.,  of  Rephaim.  He  was  not 
the  last  giant,  but  the  only  living  remnant  in  the  trans- 
Jordanlc  country  (Joshua  15. 14),  of  a  certain  gigantic  race, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
behold,  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron — Although 
beds  In  the  East  are  with  the  common  people  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  mattrass,  bedsteads  are  not  un- 
known :  they  are  in  use  amongst  the  great,  who  prefer 
them  of  iron  or  other  metals,  not  only  for  strength 
and  durability,  but  for  the  prevention  of  tlie  trouble- 
tome  Insects  which  In  warm  climates  commonly  infest 
wood.  Taking  the  cubit  at  half  a  yard,  the  bedstead  of 
Og  would  measure  13-J  feet,  so  that  as  beds  are  usually  a 
tittle  larger  than  the  persons  who  occupy  them,  the  stat- 
ure of  the  Amorite  king  may  be  estimated  at  about  11  or  12 
feet;  or  he  might  have  caused  his  bed  to  be.  made  much 
larger  than  was  necessary,  as  Alexander  the  Great  did  for 
each  of  his  loot  soldiers,  to  impress  the  Indians  with  an 
Idea  of  the  extraordinary  strength  and  stature  of  his  men. 
I'ljsutjjeao.]  But  bow  did  Og's  bedstead  come  to  be  in  Rab- 
bath,  of  the  children  of  Amnion  ?  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  has  been  said,  that  Og  had,  on  the  eve  of  engage- 
ment, conveyed  it  to  Rabbath  for  safety,  or  that  Moses, 
after  capturing  it,  may  have  sold  it  to  the  Ammonites, 
Irbo  ba«l  kept  It  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity,  till  their 
capital  was  sacked  in  the  time  of  David.  This  is  a  most 
(unlikely  supposition,  and  besides  renders  it  necessary  to 
'sonsider  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse  as  an  Interpolation 
Inserted  long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  To  avoid  this,  some 
eminent  oritlcs  take  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "bed- 
twad"  to  mean  "coffin."  They  think  that  the  king  of 
Bashan  having  been  wounded  in  battle,  fled  to  Rabbath, 
ffb«r«  £,»  died,  and  was  burled  ;  hence  the  dimensions  of 
sis  "coffin"  are  given.     [Dathb,  Ros.]    18.  This  land 

l^hlch  wi  possessed  at  that  time,  from  Aroer  .  .  .  gave 
*  wt»<o  the  Ketsbemites  and  to  the  Gaditea — The  whole 

arrtftury  occupied  by  Sihon  was  parcelled  out  among  the 


pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.    It  extended  front  ih» 
north  bank  of  the  Arnon  to  the  south  half  of  mosn 
Gilead— a   small   mountain   ridge,  now   called    DJelaao 
about  six  or  seven  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  ei«{n> 
miles  in  length.    The  northern  portion  of  Gilead,  and  Iht 
rich  pasture  lands  of  Bashan— a  large  province,  consist' 
lng,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bleak  and  rocky  spol* 
of  strong  and  fertile  soil— was  assigned  to  the  half  tribe  oJ 
Manasseh.    14.  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the 
country  of  Argob — The  original  inhabitants  of  the  pro 
vince  north  of  Bashan,  comprising  sixty  cities  <u.  4),  not 
having  been  extirpated  along  with  Og,  this  people  werr- 
afterwards  brought  into  subjection  by  the  energy  of  Jair. 
This  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  accordance  with 
the  pastoral  habits  of  his  people,  called  these  newly-ac- 
quired towns  by  a  name  which  signifies  "Jair's  Bedouin 
Villages  of  Tents."    unto  this  day— This  remark  must 
evidently  have  been  introduced  by  Ezra,  or  some  of  the 
pious   men  who  arranged  and  collected   the   books  of 
Moses.    19.  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Marhlr — It  was  only  the 
half  of  Gilead  {vs.  12.  13)  which  was  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Machlr,  who  was  now  dead.    16.  from  Gilead— 
i.  e.,  not  the  mountainous  region,  but  the  town  Ramoth- 
gllead — even  unto  the  river  Arnon,  half  the  valley— 
The  word  "valley"  signifies  a  wady,  either  filled  with 
water  or  dry,  as  the  Arnon  is  In  summer,  and  thus  the 
proper  rendering  of  the  passage  will  be — "  even  to  the 
half  or  middle  of  the  river  Arnon"  (cf.  Joshua  12.  2).    This 
prudent  arrangement  of  the  boundaries  was  evidently 
made  to  prevent  all  disputes  between  the  adjacent  tribes 
about  the  exclusive  right  to  the  water.    85.  I  pray  thee, 
let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  Is  beyond 
Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and    Lebanon — The 
natural  and  very  earnest  wish  of  Moses  to  be  allowed  to 
cross  the  Jordan  was  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  Dlvino 
threatening  might  be  conditional  and  revertible.    "That 
goodly  mountain"  Is  supposed  by  Jewish  writers  to  have 
pointed  to  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  was  to  be  bull 
(chapter  12.5;  Exodus  15.2).     But  biblical  scholars  now 
generally,  render  the  words  — "that  goodly  mountain, 
even  Lebanon,"  and  consider  it  to  be  mentioned  as  typi 
fylng  the  beauty  of  Palestine,  of  which  hills  and  mouu 
tains  were  bo  prominent  a  feature.    26.  speak  no  more 
unto  me  of  this  matter — i.  e.,  my  decree  Is  unalterable. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1-13.  An  Exhoktation  to  Obedience.  1.  hearken, 
O  Israel,  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  judgments 
which  I  teach  you — By  statutes  were  meant  all  ordi- 
nances respecting  religion,  and  the  rites  of  divine  wor- 
ship; and  by  judgments,  all  enactments  relative  to  civil 
matters.  The  two  embraced  the  whole  law  of  God.  54.  Ye 
shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you 
By  the  introduction  of  any  heathen  superstition  or  forms 
of  worship  different  from  those  which  I  have  appointed 
(ch.  12.  32;  Numbers  15.  39;  Matthew  15.  9).  neither  shall 
ye  diminish  aught  from  it— by  the  neglect,  or  omission 
of  any  of  the  observances,  however  trivial  or  irksome 
which  I  have  prescribed.  The  character  and  provision- 
of  the  ancient  dispensation  were  adapted  with  dlvin< 
wisdom  to  the  Instruction  of  that  infant  state  of  U)^ 
church.  But  It  was  only  a  temporary  economy ;  and  al- 
though God  here  authorizes  Moses  to  command  that  ail 
its  institutions  should  be  honoured  with  unfailing  obser- 
vance, this  did  not  prevent.  Him  from  commissioning 
other  prophets  to  alter  or  abrogate  them  when  the  end  of 
that  dispensation  was  attained.  3,  4.  Your  eyes  have 
seen  what  the  Lord  did  because  of  liaal-peor  ,  ,  .  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from  among  you 
— It  appears  that  the  pestilence  and  the  sword  of  Justice 
overtook  only  the  guilty  in  I  lat  affair  (Numbers  25. i. 
while  the  rest  of  the  people  were  spared.  The  allusion  U; 
that  recent  and  appalling  Judgment,  was  seasonably  made 
as  a  powerful  dissuasive  against  idolatry,  and  the  fact 
mentioned  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  nr 
people  who  knew  and  felt  the  truth  of  It.  5,  6.  thU  u 
your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  In  tit*  «ig«»i 
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»f  Batloiu  which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes — Moras 
predicted  that  the  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  given 
them  wonld  raise  their  national  character  for  Indulgence 
and  wisdom  :  and  In  point  of  fact  It  did  do  ho;  for  although 
the  heathen  world  generally  rid  ten  led  the  Hebrews  for 
what  they  considered  a  foolish  and  abRnrd  exclnslveness, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  expressed  the 
highest  admiration  of  the  fundamental  principle  In  the 
Jewish  religion— the  onltyof  <+<*l  :  and  their  legislators 
borrowed  some  laws  from  the  constitution  of  the  He- 
brews. 7-9.  what  oatlon  Is  there  so  great — H^re  he 
represents  their  privileges  and  their  duty  In  such  signifi- 
cant and  comprehensive  terms,  as  were  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  their  attention  and  engage  their  Interest. 
The  former,  their  national  advantages,  are  described  (t)». 
7,  8),  and  they  were  twofold: — 1.  God's  readiness  to  hear 
and  aid  them  at  all  times;  and  2.  the  excellence  of  that 
religion  In  which  they  were  Instructed,  Bet  forth  In  the 
"statutes  and  Judgments  so  righteous"  which  the  law 
of  Moses  contained.  Their  duty  corresponding  to  these 
pre-eminent  ndvantasjt-s  as  a  people,  was  also  twofold: — 
1.  their  own  faithful  obedience  to  that  law ;  and  2.  their 
obligation  to  Imbue  the  minds  of  the  young  and  rising 
generation  with  similar  sentiments  of  reverence  and  re- 
spect for  It.  10.  the  day  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord 
In  lloreb— The  delivery  of  the  law  from  Blnal  was  an  era 
never  to  he  forgotten  In  the  history  of  Israel.  Some  of 
those  whom  Moses  was  addressing  had  been  present, 
though  very  young;  while  the  rest  were  federally  repre- 
sented by  their  parents,  who  In  their  name  and  for  their 
Interest  entered  Into  the  national  covenant.  13.  Ye 
heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude— 
although  articulate  sounds  were  heard  emanating  from 
the  mount,  no  form  or  representation  of  the  Divine  Being 
who  spoke  was  seen  to  Indicate  his  nature  or  properties 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  heathen. 

Ver.  11-10.     A  PAKTICTTLAB  DlSSUASrVE  AGAINST  IDOL- 
ATRY.    l».  Take  good  heed  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of 

Imllltnde — The  extreme  proneness  of  the  Israelites  to 
Idolatry,  from  their  position  In  the  midst  of  surrounding 
nations  already  abandoned  to  its  seductions,  accounts  for 
their  attention  being  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
<3od  did  not  appear  on  Sinai  In  any  visible  form  ;  and  an 
sarnest  caution,  founded  on  that  remarkable  circum- 
stance, Is  given  to  beware,  not  only  of  making  represen- 
tations of  false  gods,  but  also  any  fancied  representation 
of  the  true  God.  16-19.  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves  and 
■nnko  a  graven  Image— The  things  are  here  specified  of 
whloh  God  prohibited  any  Image  or  representation  to  be 
made  for  the  purposes  of  worship ;  and,  from  the  variety 
of  details  entered  Into,  an  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  Idolatry  In  that  age.  In  whatever 
way  Idolatry  originated,  whether  from  an  intention  to 
worship  the  true  God  through  those  things  which  seemed 
to  afford  the  strongest  evidences  of  his  power,  or  whether 
a  Divine  principle  was  supposed  to  reside  In  the  things 
themselves,  there  was  scarcely  an  element  or  object  of 
nature  but  was  deified.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Canaanltes  and  Egyptians,  against  whose  super- 
stitious practices  the  caution,  no  donbt,  was  chiefly  di- 
rected. The  former  worshipped  Baal  and  Astarte,  the 
latter  Osiris  and  Isls,  nnder  the  figure  of  a  male  and  a 
female.  It  was  in  Egypt  that  animal  worship  most  pre- 
vailed, for  the  natives  of  that  country  deified  among 
beasts  the  ox,  the  heifer,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the 
dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ape;  among  birds,  the  Ibis,  the 
hawk  and  the  orane;  among  reptiles,  the  crocodile,  the 
frog  and  the  beetle ;  among  fishes,  all  the  flsh  of  the  Nile; 
soma  of  these,  as  Osiris  and  Isls,  were  worshipped  over  all 
Kgypt,  the  others  only  in  particular  provinces;  In  addi- 
tion to  which  they  embraced  the  Zablan  superstition,  the 
adoration  or  the  Egyptians,  in  common  with  that  of  many 
other  people,  extending  to  the  whole  starry  host.  The 
very  circumstantial  details  here  given  of  the  Canaanitlsh 
and  Egyptian  Idolatry  were  owing  to  the  past  and  pro- 
spective familiarity  of  the  Israelites  with  it  in  all  these 
forms.  HO.  Hut  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought 
r«»  »j»  of  the  Iron  fi«   oace— i.  *.,  a  furnace  for  smelting 
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iron.    A  furnace  of  this  kind  Is  round,  sometimes  30  fset. 
deep,  and  requiring  the  highest  Intensity  of  heat.    Such 
Is  the  tremendous  Image  chosen  to  represent  the  boinlay*- 
and  affliction  of  the  Israelites.     fRoHENMnti.FR.)    to  t»» 
unto  him  a  people  of  Inheritance— His  peculiar  posses- 
sion from  age  to  age;   and  therefore  for  you  to  phnndoe 
his  worship  for  that  of  Idols,  especially  the  gross  and  de- 
basing system  of  Idolatry  that  prevails  among  tl  e  Egyp- 
tians, would  be  the  greatest  folly — the  blackest    inerp.u- 
tuile.     46.    I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wltnem   n$rnln*t 
you — this  solemn  form  of  adjuration  has  been  common 
In  special  circumstances  amongst  all   people.     It   s*  vised 
here  figuratively,  or  as  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  wher* 
Inanimate   objects  are  called   np   as  witnesses  (ch.  H2.  I; 
Isaiah  1.  2).     as.  there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work  of 
men'*  hands — The  eompulsory  measures  of  their  tyranni- 
cal conquerors  would   force   them  Into  Idolatry,  so  thai 
their  choice  wonld  become  their  punishment.    30.  In  th«- 
latter  days,  If  thou  turn  to  the  Lord   thy  God— either 
towards  the  destined  close  of  their  captivities,  when  they 
evinced  a  returning  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith,  or  In 
the  age  of  Messiah,  which  Is  commonly  called  "the  latter 
days,"  and  when  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel  shall   he- 
converted  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.    The  occurrence  of  this 
auspicious  event  will  be  the  most  Illustrious  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  promise  made  in  v.  81.    41-43.  Then  Monet 
severed    three    cities    on    this    side    Jordan— (Nee    on 
Joshua  20.  7,  8.)    44-49.   This  U  the  law  which  Mom 
set  before  the  children  of  Israel — This  is  a  preface  to  the 
rehearsal  of  the  law,  which,  with  the  addition  of  various 
explanatory  circumstances,  the  following  chapters  con- 
tain.    46.   Beth-peor — (.  «.,  house  or  temple  of  Peor.    It 
is  probable  that  a  temple  of  this  Moahlte  Idol  stood  In  full 
view  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  while  Moses  was  urgtLg  the 
exclusive  claims  of  God  to  their  worship,  and  this  allu- 
sion would  be  very  significant  If  It  were  the  temple  where- 
so  many  of  the  Israelites  had  grievously  offended.    49. 
The  springs  of  PUgah— more  frequently  Ashdoth-plsgah 
(oh.  8. 17 ;  Joshua  11  8 ;  18.  20),  the  roots  or  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Jordan. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.    1-39.      A    CoXMKMORATTON    OF    THE   COVKKAItT    III 

HoBKB.    1.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  Judgment* 

— Whether  this  rehearsal  of  the  law  was  made  In  a  solemn 
assembly,  or  as  some  think  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
elders  as  representatives  of  the  people.  Is  of  little  mo 
ment;  It  was  addressed  either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the 
Hebrew  people  as  principles  of  their  peculiar  constitution 
as  a  nation;  and  hence,  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  the 
Jewish  law  has  no  obligation  upon  Christians,  uuless  so 
much  of  It  as  given  or  commanded  by  Jesus  Christ;  foi 
whatever  In  this  law  Is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
obliges  us,  not  as  given  by  Moses,  but  by  vtrtne  of  an  an- 
tecedent law  common  to  all  rational  beings."  [Hishop 
WrLSON.]  3.  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with 
•ur  fathers,  but  with  us — The  meaning  Is,  "not  with 
our  fathers"  only,  "but  with  us"  also,  assuming  It  to  be 
"a  covenant  "  of  grace;  or  "not  with  our  fathers"  at  all, 
if  the  reference  is  to  the  peculiar  establishment,  of  the 
covenant  of  Slnal;  a  law  was  not  given  to  them  as  to  us, 
nor  was  the  covenant  ratified  in  the  same  public  manner, 
and  by  the  same  solemn  sanctions.  Or,  finally,  "  not  with 
onr  fathers"  who  died  in  the  wilderness,  In  consequence 
of  their  rebellion,  and  to  whom  God  did  not  give  the  re- 
wards promised  only  to  the  faithful;  but  "  with  us,"  who 
alone,  strictly  speaking,  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this 
covenant  by  entering  on  the  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  4.  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face  lu  the 
mount — not  in  a  visible  and  corporeal  form,  of  which 
there  was  no  trace  (ch.  4.  12,  15),  but  freely,  familiarly,  and 
In  such  a  manner  that  no  donbt  could  be  entertained  of 
His  presence,  5.  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  M 
that  time — as  the  messenger  and  Interpreter  of  thy  heav- 
enly King,  bringing  near  two  objects  formerly  removed 
from  each  other  at  a  vast  distance,  vir,.,  God  and  the  peo- 
ple (Galatians  10.  1U).     in  this  ehj.rnrtor  Moses  was  a  tn* 
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•a  ttn/ist,  wik  >*  ilg  only  mediator  between  Ood  and  men 
>tl  ilBiotny  11.  j^v  tt*  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant  (He- 
ihhwh  (S.  h;  y.  15;  12.  'U>.  to  show  you  the  word  of  the 
Las-d— a  ot  the  ten  commandments— for  they  were  pro- 
claimed directly  by  the  Divine  Speaker  himself,  but  tbe 
»ta;ute*  and  Judgments  which  are  repeated  In  tbe  subse- 
!]aent  portion  of  this  book.  6-<0.  1  am  the  Lord  thy 
(tad  -Tbe  word  "  Lord  "  Is  expressive  of  authority  or  do- 
minion ;  anil  <iod,  who  by  natural  claim  as  well  as  by  cove- 
nant relation,  was  entitled  to  exercise  supremacy  over 
t.Si  people  Israel,  bad  a  sovereign  right  to  establish  laws 
loir  their  govern  me  uU  The  commandments  which  follow 
are.  With  a  few  slight  verbal  alterations,  the  same  as  for- 
merly recorded  (Exodus  20.),  and  tn  some  ot  them  there  Is 
K  distinct  reference  to  that  promulKHtion.  u*.  Keep  the 
gahhiith  day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded thee- t.e.,  keep  it  in  mind  us  a  sacred  institu- 
tion of  former  eiiaclment  and  perpetaaJ  obligation.  1*. 
that  thy  iimu-mrv ant  and  thy  ninlil-wrviiiil  may  rest 
as  well  «u»  thou — lli Ik  Is  a  different  reason  for  tbe  obser- 
vance ol  tin*  Babbatl)  from  what  is  assigned  in  Exodus  20., 
Where  that  day  Is  stated  to  be  an  appointed  memorial  of 
the  creation.  Hut  the  addition  of  another  motive  for  the 
observance  does  nut.  Imply  any  necessary  contrariety  to 
the  other;  and  It  has  been  thought  probable  that,  the 
commemorative  design  of  tbe  Institution  being  well 
known,  the  other  reason  was  specially  mentioned  on  this 
repetition  of  the  law,  to  secure  the  privilege  of  sabbatic 
rest  to  servants,  of  which,  in  some  Hebrew  families,  they 
had  been  ileprived.  In  this  view,  tbe  allusion  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Egyptian  bondage  (v.  15),  when  themselves  were 
not  permitted  to  observe  the  Sabbath  either  as  a  day  of 
rest  or  of  public  devotion,  was  peculiarly  seasonable  and 
Significant,  well  tilled  to  come  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms.  10.  that  It  may  go  well  with  thee— This  clause 
Is  not  in  Exodus,  but  admitted  into  Epheslans  0.  3.  -41. 
neither  shalt  thou  de-lire  thy  neighbour's  wife,  house, 
nuii  n eld— an  alteration  Is  here  made  In  the  words  (see 
Exodus  20),  but  It  so  slight  ("  wile  "  being  put  In  the  first 
/ilause,  and  house  iu  the  second)  that  it  would  not  have 
t><?en  worth  while  noticing  it,  except  that  the  Interchange 
proves,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  critics, 
ihat  these  two  objects  are  Included  In  one  and  the  same 
ximmaudment.  'Al.  He  added  no  more — i  Exodus  20.  1.) 
The  pre-eminence  of  these  ten  commandments  was  shown 
in  God's  announcing  them  directly :  other  laws  and  Insti- 
tutions were  communicated  to  the  people  through  the 
Instrumentality  of  Moses.  &3-4S.  And.  .  .  ye  came  near 
nnto  me — (See  on  Exodus  20.  19.)  "&9.  Oh  that  there  were 
su4.li  an  heart  In  them,  that  they  would  fear  me — God 
can  bestow  such  a  heart,  and  has  promised  to  give  It, 
Wherever  it  Is  asked  (Jeremiah  32.  40).  But  the  wish 
which  Is  here  expressed  on  the  part  of  Ood  for  the  piety 
and  steadfast  obedience  of  the  Israelites  did  not  relate  to 
them  as  individuals,  bo  much  as  a  nation,  whose  religious 
character  and  progress  would  have  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  world  at  large. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-25.  Moses  Exhob  tkth  Isbajcl  to  Hear  God  and 
ro  Keep  His  Commandments.  1.  Now  these  are  the 
•oramandinents  and  the  statutes  and  the  Judgments 
wlili  It  the  Lord  commanded  to  teach  you,  thai  ye 
ibtgltt  do  them  .  .  .  whither  ye  go  to  possess  It — The 
grand  design  of  all  the  institutions  prescribed  to  Israel 
wus  to  form  a  religious  people,  whose  national  character 
should  be  distinguished  by  that  fear  of  the  Lord  their  God 
Which  would  ensure  their  Divine  observance  of  His  wor- 
ship, and  their  steadfast  obedience  to  His  will,  Tbe  basis 
0/  their  religion  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unity  of 
God  with  the  understanding,  and  the  love  of  God  In  the 
aoart  («>.  4,  5).  Compared  with  the  religious  creed  of  all 
'•heir  contemporaries,  how  sound  in  principle,  how  ele- 
•■..U"l  in  character,  how  unlimited  in  the  extent  of  its 
saoi-al  influence  on  the  heart  and  habits  of  the  people! 
huie-sd,  it  is  precisely  the  same  basis  on  which  rests  the 
>n' e»  and  more  spiritual  form  of  It  which  Christianity 


exhibits  (Matthew  22.  37 ;  Mark  12.  80 ;  Lake  10.  27>.  More- 
over, to  help  In  keeping  a  sense  of  religion  in  their  minds 
it  was  commanded  that  Its  great  principles  should  be  car 
rled  about  with  them  wherever  they  went,  as  well  as  meel 
their  eyes  every  time  they  entered  their  homes  ;  a  furthei 
provision  was  made  for  the  earnest  Inculcation  of  them 
on  the  minds  of  the  young  by  a  system  of  parental  tialn- 
lng,  which  was  designed  to  associate  religion  with  all  the 
most  familiar  and  oft-recurring  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
It  Is  probable  that  Moses  used  the  phraseology  in  the  "th 
verse,  merely  in  a  figurative  way,  to  signify  assiduous 
earnest,  and  frequent  instruction;  and  perhaps  he  meant 
the  metaphorical  language  in  the  8th  verse  to  be  taken 
In  the  same  sense  also.  But  as  the  Israelites  interpreted 
it  literally,  many  writers  suppose  that  a  reference  was 
made  to  a  superstitious  custom  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  wore  Jewels  and  ornamental  trinkets  on  the 
forehead  and  arm,  Inscribed  with  certain  words  and  sen- 
tences, as  amulets  to  protect  them  from  hanger.  These.lt 
has  been  conjectured.  Moses  Intended  to  supersede  by  sub- 
stituting sentences  of  the  law  ;  and  so  the  Hebrews  uuder- 
sUxxi  him,  for  they  have  always  considered  the  wearing 
of  the  Tephilim  or  frontlet*  a  permanent  obligation.  The 
form  was  as  follows:  Four  pieces  of  parchment,  inscribed, 
the  first  with  Exodus  1H.'2-10;  the  second  with  Exodus  18. 
11— lti ;  the  third  with  Deuteronomy  6. 1-8 ;  and  the  fourth 
with  Deuteronomy  11. 1H-21,  were  enclosed  In  a  square  case 
or  box  of  tough  skin,  on  the  side  of  which  was  placed 
the  Hebrew  letter  [shin),  and  bound  round  the  forehead 
with  a  thong  or  ribbon.  When  designed  for  the  arms, 
those  fonr  texts  were  written  on  one  slip  of  parchment, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Ink,  was  carefully  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  With  regard  to  the  other  usage  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to,  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  the  lintels  and  im- 
posts of  their  doors  and  gates  Inscribed  with  sentences  In- 
dicative of  a  favourable  omen  [WilkinsonI;  and  this  U 
still  the  case,  for  in  Egypt  and  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, the  frontdoors  of  houses — In  Cairo,  for  Instance — tire 
painted  red,  white,  and  green,  bearing  conspicuously  in- 
scribed npon  them  such  sentences  from  the  Koran,  as 
"God  is  the  Creator,"  "Ood  Is  one,  and  Mohammed  Is  hU 
prophet."  Moses  designed  to  turn  this  ancient  and  favour- 
ite custom  to  a  better  account,  and  ordered  that,  Instead 
of  the  former  superstitious  inscriptions,  should  be  writ- 
ten the  words  of  God,  persuading  and  enjoining  the  peo- 
ple to  hold  the  laws  in  perpetual  remembrance.  20-J45 
When  thy  son  asketh  thee  In  time  to  come,  saying— 
The  directions  given  for  the  instruction  of  their  children 
form  only  an  extension  of  the  preceding  counsels. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-26.  Am.  Communion  with  the  Nations  Fob- 
bidden.  1.  The  Illttltes — This  people  were  descended 
from  Heth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan  (Genesis  10. 15),  and 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  about  Hebron,  tn  the 
south  of  Palestine.  The  Glrgashltes — supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oergeseues  (Matthew  8.  28),  who  lay- 
to  the  east  of  Lake  Gennesareth  ;  but  they  are  placed  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (Joshua  24.  11),  and  others  lake  them  for 
a  branch  of  the  large  family  ol  the  Hlvltes,  as  they  are 
omitted  In  nine  out  of  ten  places  where  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan are  enumerated;  In  the  tenth  they  are  mentioned, 
while  the  Hlvltes  are  not.  The  Amorlte* — descended 
from  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  occupied,  besides  their 
couquest  on  the  Moablte  territory,  extensive  settlement* 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  In  the  mountains.  The  Canaan- 
it  «■» — were  located  In  Phoenicia,  particularly  about  Tyre 
and  Hldon,  and  being  sprung  from  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  family  of  Canaan,  bore  his  name.  The  Perizzltea— 
i.  «.,  villager*,  a  tribe  who  were  dispersed  throughout  th#- 
country,  and  lived  in  unwalled  towns.  The  Illvites- 
who  dwelt  about  Ebal  and  Gerlzim,  extending  toward* 
Hermon.  They  are  supposed  to  be  thesau.t.  as  tbe  irliii* 
The  Jebusltes — resided  about  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent 
country,  seven  nations  greater  and  mightier  thae 
thou — Ten  were  formerly  mentioned  (Genesis  16  19-21  > 
Bat  In  the  lapse  of  near  five  hundred  years,  it  cannot  be 
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mrprising  that  some  of  them  had  been  extinguished  in 
'.he  many  intestine  feuds  that  prevailed  amongst  those 
warlike  tribes;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some, 
itationed  on  the  easi  oi  Jordan,  had  fallen  under  the  vic- 
orlous  arms  of  the  Israelites.  »-6.  TUou  shalt  smite 
'.item,  unci  utterly  destroy  them  |  thou  shalt  make  no 
tovenant  with  them — This  relentless  doom  of  exterml- 
tation  which  (tod  denounced  against  those  tribes  of  Ca- 
man  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
iharacter,  except  on  the  assumption  that  their  gross  idola- 
try and  enormous  wickedness  left  no  reasonable  hope  of 
their  repentance  and  amendment.  If  they  were  to  be  swept 
iway  like  the  antediluvians,  or  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Soinorrah,  as  Incorrigible  sinners  who  had  tilled  up  the 
measure  of  their  Iniquities,  It  mattered  not  to  them  in  what 
way  thejudgment  was  Inflicted  ;  and  God,  as  the  .Sovereign 
Disposer,  had  a  right  to  employ  any  instruments  that 
pleased  Him  for  executing  His  judgments.  Some  think 
that  they  were  to  be  exterminated  as  unprincipled  usur- 
pers of  acountry  which  God  had  assigned  to  the  posterity 
Oi  Kber,  Rnd  which  had  been  occupied  ages  before  by  wan- 
dering shepherds  of  that  race,  till,  on  the  migration  of 
Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  through  the  pressure  of  famine, 
the  Cuuixanit.es  overspread  the  whole  land,  though  they 
had  no  legitimate  claim  to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  retain 
possession  of  It  by  force.  In  this  view  their  expulsion  was 
Just,  and  proper.  The  strict  prohibition  against  contract- 
ing any  alliances  with  such  infamous  idolaters  was  a 
prudential  rule,  founded  on  the  experience  that  "evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  and  Its  im- 
portance or  necessity  was  attested  by  the  unhappy  ex- 
amples of  Solomon  and  others  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  Israel.  5.  Thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them,  ye  shall 
destroy  their  altars,  <fcc—  The  removal  of  the  temples, 
altars,  and  everything  that  had  been  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice, or  might  tend  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance,  of 
Canaanite  Idolatry,  was  likewise  highly  expedient  for 
preserving  the  Israelites  from  all  risk  of  contamination. 
It  was  imitated  by  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and  although 
many  ardent  lovers  of  architecture  and  the  fine  arts  have 
mathematized  their  proceedings  as  vandalism,  yet  there 
was  profound  wisdom  in  the  favourite  maxim  of  Knox— 
"pull  down  the  nests,  and  the  rooks  will  disappear." 
ft- 10.  for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God — i.  e.,  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God,  or  chosen  to 
execute  the  important  purposes  of  His  providence.  Their 
selection  to  this  high  destiny  was  neither  on  account  of 
their  numerical  amount,  for,  till  after  the  death  of  Joseph, 
they  were  but  a  handful  of  people;  nor  of  their  extraor- 
dinary merits,  for  they  had  often  pursued  a  most  per- 
verse and  unworthy  conduct:  but  it  was  in  consequer.ee 
of  the  covenantor  promise  made  with  their  pious  fore- 
fathers, and  the  motives  that  led  to  that  special  act  were 
such  as  tended  not  only  to  vindicate  God's  wisdom,  bat 
to  illustrate  His  glory  In  diffusing  the  best  and  most 
precious  blessings  to  all  mankind.  ll-2fi.  Thou  shalt 
therefore  keep  the  commandments,  and  the  statutes, 
mid  the  judgments,  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
—In  the  covenant  into  which  God  entered  with  Israel,  He 
promised  to  bestow  upon  them  a  variety  of  blessings  so 
long  as  they  continued  obedient  to  Him  as  their  heav- 
enly King,  and  pledged  His  veracity  that  His  infinite 
perfections  would  be  exerted  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  delivering  them  from  every  evil  to  which,  as  a  people, 
they  would  be  exposed.  That  people  accordingly  were 
truly  happy  as  a  nation,  and  found  every  promise  which 
the  faithful  God  made  to  them  amply  fulfilled,  so  long  as 
hey  adhered  to  that  obedience  which  was  required  of 
them.  See  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  in  Psalm  144. 
12-15.  The  evil  diseases  of  Egypt— (See  Exodus  15.  26.) 
But  besides  those  with  which  Pharaoh  and  bis  subjects 
were  visited,  Egypt  has  always  Ireen  dreadfully  scourged 
with  diseases,  and  the  testimony  of  Moses  is  confirmed 
by  the  reports  of  many  modern  writers,  who  tell  us  that, 
notwithstanding  Its  equal  temperature  and  sereneness, 
that  country  has  some  Indigenous  maladies  which  are 
rery  malignant,  such  as  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  small 
i^ii.   and    the   plague      20.  God  will   send   the    hornet 
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among  them— (See  on  loshua  21.  11-13.)  **.  lest  Um 
beasts  of  the  field  Increase  upon  thee — (See  on  Exodoa    i 

23.  28-30.)  The  omnipotence  of  their  Almighty  Kuler  could 
have  given  them  possession  of  the  promised  land  at  once. 
But,  the  unburled  corpses  of  the  enemy,  and  the  portion* 
of  the  country  that  might  have  been  left  desolate  for  • 
while,  would  have  drawn  an  influx  of  dangerous  boastr. 
This  evil  would  be  prevented  by  a  progressive  conquest 
and  by  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  which  God  would  blow 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Ver.  1-20.  An  Exhoktatiojs  to  Obkdienck.  1.  Ail 
the  commandments  which  I  command  thee  this  (lay 
shall  ye  observe,  that  ye  may  live — Duty  has  been 
made  In  all  the  wise  arrangements  of  our  Creator  in- 
separably connected  with  happiness,  and  the  earnest  en- 
forcement of  the  Divine  law  which  Moses  was  making  to 
the  Israelites  was  In  order  to  secure  iheir  bem«  a  happy, 
because  a  moral  and  religious  people:  a  course  of  pros- 
perity Is  often  called  life  (Genesis  17.18;  Proverbs  'i.  2) 
live  and  multiply — This  reference  to  the  future  increase 
of  their  population  proves  that  they  were  too  few  t<>  oc- 
cupy the  land  fully  at  first.  '■&.  Thou  shalt  renieinbei 
all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these 
forty  years  In  the  wilderness — The  recapitulation  of  all 
their  chequered  experience  during  that  long  period  was 
designed  to  awaken  lively  impressions  of  the  goodness 
of  God.  First,  Moses  showed  them  the  object  of  their  pro- 
tracted wanderings  and  varied  hardships;  these  were 
trials  of  their  obedience  as  well  as  chastisements  for  sin. 
Indeed,  the  discovery  of  their  infidelity,  Inconstancy,  and 
their  rebellions  and  perverseness  which  this  varied  disci- 
pline brought  to  light,  was  of  eminently  practical  use  to 
the  Israelites  themselves,  as  it  has  been  to  the  church  in 
all  subsequent  ages.  Next,  he  enlarged  on  the  goodnesa 
of  God  to  them,  while  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  of 
despair,  in  the  miraculous  provision  which,  withoul 
anxiety  or  labour,  was  made  for  their  daily  support  (see 
on  Exodus  16.  12),  and  which,  possessing  no  nutritious 
properties  Inherent  in  it,  contributed  to  their  suste- 
nance, as  Indeed  all  food  does  (Matthew  4.  4)  sol-ij. 
through  the  ordinance  and  blessing  of  God.  This  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  the  means  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
natural  lite.  4V.  thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee, 
neither  did  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years — What  a 
striking  miracle  was  this!  No  doubt  the  Israelites  might 
have  brought  from  Egypt  more  clot  lies  than  t  hey  wore  at 
their  outset;  they  might  also  have  obtained  supplies  of 
various  articles  of  food  and  raiment  in  barter  with  tlw 
neighbouring  tribes  lor  the  fleeces  and  skins  of  their 
6heep  and  goats;  and  in  furnishing  them  with  such  op- 
portunities the  care  of  Providence  appeared.  But  the 
strong  and  pointed  terms  which  Moses  here  uses  (see  als/i 
ch.  29.  5)  Indicate  a  special  or  miraculous  interposition  of  j 
their  loving  Guardian  in  preserving  them  amid  the  tear 
and  wear  of  their  nomadic  life  in  the  desert.  Thirdly, 
Moses  expatiated  on  the  goodness  of  the  promised  land. 
7.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  brlngeth  thee  Into  a  good 
land— All  accounts,  ancient  and  modern,  concur  In  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  Pal- 
estine, and  its  great  capabilities  if  properly  cultivated, 
a  land  of  brooks,  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills — These  character- 
istic features  are  mentioned  first,  as  they  would  be  most 
striking;  and  all  travellers  describe  how  delightful  and 
cheerful  it  Is,  after  passing  through  the  barren  and  thirsty 
desert,  to  be  among  running  brooks  and  swelling  hi  11a 
and  verdant  valleys.  It  is  observable  that  water  is  men- 
tioned as  the  chief  source  of  its  ancient  lertility.  8.  a 
land  nf  wheat  and  barley — These  cereal  fruits  were 
specially  promised  to  the  Israelites  in  the  event  of  thel7 
faithful  allegiance  to  the  covenant  of  God  (Psalm  81.16 
147.14).  The  wheat  and  barley  were  so  abundant  as  U 
yield  sixty  and  often  an  hundredfold  (Genesis  26. 12:  Mat- 
thew  13.8).  vines,  ng  trees,  and  pomegranates-  Tnt 
limestone  rocks  and  abrupt  valleys  were  entirety  jov 
ered.  as  traces  of  them  still  show,  with  plantations  ol  flat* 
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nees,  and  olive  trees.  Though  m  a  southern  latitude.  Its 
mountainous  formations  tempered  the  excessive  heat, 
*nd  hence,  figs,  pomegranates,  Ac.,  were  produced  In  Pal- 
estine equally  with  wheat  and  barley,  the  produce  of 
uortherr.  regions.  Honey — the  word  honey  Is  used  often 
In  a  loose.  Indeterminate  sense,  very  frequently  to  signify 
a  syrup  of  dates  or  of  grapes,  which  under  the  name  of 
iihs  is  much  used,  by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are 
found  as  a  condiment  to  their  food.  It  resembles  thin 
molasses,  but  Is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste.  [Robinson.] 
rhls  Is  esteemed  a  gTeat  delicacy  in  the  East,  and  It  was 
produced  abundantly  In  Palestine.  9.  a  land  whose 
itnNfH  are  Iron — The  abundance  of  this  metal  in  Pales- 
tine, especially  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  those 
of  Kesraoun,  and  elsewhere,  is  attested  not  only  by  Jo- 
sepbns,  but  by  Volney,  Buckingham,  and  other  travellers. 
Brxss—  not  the  alloy  brass,  but-  the  ore  of  copper.  Al- 
though the  mines  may  now  be  exhausted  or  neglected, 
they  yielded  plenty  of  those  raeta's  anciently  (1  Chroni- 
cles 22.  3;  29.2-7;  Isaiah  60.  17).  11-20.  Beware  that  tliou 
forget  not  the  Lord— After  mentioning  those  instances 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  Moses  founded  on  them  an  argu- 
ment for  their  future  obedience.  15.  who  led  thee 
through  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness  wherein 
were  nery  serpents  and  scorpions — Large  and  venom- 
ous reptiles  are  found  in  great  numbers  there  still,  par- 
tkmlarly  ir  autumn.  Travellers  require  to  use  great 
MUtion  in  arranging  their  tents  and  beds  at  night;  even 
during  tbe  day  the  legs  not  only  of  men,  but  of  the  ani- 
mals tD»y  ride,  are  liable  to  be  bitten,  who  brought  thee 
torth  .vnier  out  of  the  flinty  rock— (See  on  chap.  9.  21.) 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-25.    MOSBS  DlSSUADETH  THEM  FROM  THEOPINION 

>▼  thkir  own  Righteousness.  1.  this  day— means  this 
tme.  The  Israelites  had  reached  the  confines  of  the 
promised  laud,  but  were  obliged,  to  their  great  mortlfl- 
sotlon,  to  return.  But  now  were  they  certainly  to  enter 
It,  No  oostaele  could  prevent  their  possession  ;  neither 
the  fortified  defences  of  the  towns,  nor  the  resistance  of 
the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  whom  they  had  received  from 
the  spies  so  formidable  a  description,  cities  great  and 
fenced  up  to  heaven — Oriental  cities  generally  cover  a 
much  greater  space  than  those  in  Europe;  for  the  houses 
often  stand  apart  with  gardens  and  fields  intervening, 
rhey  are  almost  all  surrounded  with  wails  built  of  burnt 
or  sun-dried  bricks,  about  40  ft.  in  height.  All  classes;  in 
the  East,  but  especially  the  nomad  tribes,  in  their  lgn r* 
ranee  of  engineering  and  artillery,  would  abandon  In 
despair  the  Idea  of  an  assault  on  a  walled  town,  which 
European  soldiers  would  demolish  In  a  few  hours.  4. 
•peak  not  thou  In  thy  heart,  saying,  For  nvy  right- 
eousness the  Lord  hath  brought  me  to  possess  it — 
Moses  takes  special  care  to  guard  his  countrymen  against 
the  vanity  of  supposing  that  their  own  merits  had  pro- 
sored  them  the  distinguished  privilege.  The  Canaauites 
were  a  hopelessly  corrupt  race,  and  deserved  extermi- 
nation; but  history  relates  many  remarkable  Instances 
In  which  God  punished  corrupt  and  guilty  nations  by  the 
Instrumentality  of  other  people  as  bad  as  themselves. 
It  waj  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Israelites,  bat  for  His  own 
sake,  for  the  promise  made  to  their  pious  ancestors,  and 
In  furtherance  of  high  and  comprehensive  purposes  of 
good  to  the  world,  that  God  was  about  to  give  them  a 
grant  of  Canaan.  7.  Remember  and  forget  not  how 
thou  provoUedst  the  Lord— To  dislodge  from  their 
"Winds  any  presumptuous  idea  of  their  own  righteousness, 
Moses  rehearses  their  acts  of  disobedience  and  rebellion 
i;  committed  so  frequently,  and  In  circumstances  of  the 
J  most  awful  and  Impressive  solemnity,  that  they  had  for- 
j  faiun]  fill  claims  to  the  favour  of  God.  The  candour  and 
I  boldness  with  which  he  gave,  an'd  the  patient  submission 
with  which  the  people  bore,  his  recital  of  charges  so  dls- 
M-ed'table  to  thew-  national  character,  has  often  been 
«ppeHled  to  as  among  the  many  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
lUils  history.  8.  also  In  Horeb—  rather,  even  in  Horeb, 
•tworwlt  mlxM  have  been  expected  thej  would  have  acted 


Otherwise.     12-29.  Arise,  get  thee  down  quirks;    trow 
hence  i   for  the   people   have   corrupted   tlin»«<-!Tini- 

Wlth  a  view  to  humble  them  cfier-tuuliy,  Most*  proceed! 
to  particularize  some  of  the  most  atrocious  Instances  of 
their  Infidelity;  and  he  begins  with  the  Impiety  of  the 
golden  calf— an  Impiety  which,  while  their  miraculous 
emancipation  from  Egypt,  the  most  stupendous  displays 
of  the  Divine  Majesty  that  were  exhibited  on  the  adjoin- 
ing mount,  and  the  recent  ratification  of  the  covenant  by 
which  they  engaged  to  act  as  the  people  of  God,  wert 
fresh  in  memory,  indicated  a  degree  of  inconstancy  or  de- 
basement almost  incredible.  17.  1  took  the  two  tablet 
and  broke  them  before  your  eyes — not  In  the  heat  of 
intemperate  passion,  but  in  righteous  indignation,  from 
real  to  vindicate  the  unsullied  honour  of  God,  and  by  the 
snggestlon  of  His  Spirit  to  Intimate' that  the  covenant 
hod  been  broken,  and  the  people  excluded  from  the  Divine 
favour.  IS.  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord — The  sudden 
and  painful  reaction  which  this  scene  of  pagan  revelry 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  pious  and  patriotic  leader 
can  be  more  easily  Imagined  than  described.  Great  and 
public  sins  call  for  seasons  of  extraordinary  humiliation, 
and  in  his  deep  affliction  for  the  awful  apostasy,  he  seems 
to  have  held  a  miraculous  fast  as  long  as  before.  20.  The 
Lord  was  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  destroyed 
him— By  allowing  himself  to  be  overborne  by  the  tide  of 
popular  clamour,  he  became  a  partaker  In  the  guilt  of 
Idolatry,  and  would  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  sin- 
ful compliance,  had  not  the  earnest  intercession  of  Most* 
on  his  behalf  prevailed.  21.  I  cast  the  dust  thereof  Into 
the  brook  that  descended  ajut  of  the  mount — I.  e.,  the 
smitten  rock  (El  Ijeja)  which  was  probably  contiguous  to, 
or  a  part  of  Sinai.  It  Is  too  seldom  borne  In  mind  that 
though  the  Israelites  were  supplied  with  water  from  this 
rock  when  they  were  stationed  at  Rephldim '  (Wady 
Felran),  there  is  nothing  In  the  Scripture  narrative  which 
should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  rock  was  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  that  place  (see  on  Exodus  17.  5,  6). 
The  water  on  this  smitten  rock  was  probably  the  brook 
that  descended  from  the  mount.  The  water  may  have 
flowed  at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  the  rock,  as 
the  winter  torrents  do  now  through  the  wadys  of  Arabia 
Petnea  (Psalm  78.  15,  ltt).  And  the  rock  may  have  been 
smitten  at  such  a  height,  and  at  a  spot  bearing  such  a 
relation  to  the  Slnaltic  valleys,  as  to  furnish  in  this  way 
supplies  of  water  to  the  Israelites  during  the  Journey  fr«m 
Horeb  by  tbe  way  of  mount  Seir  and  Kadesh-barnea  (ch. 
1.  1.  2).  On  this  supposition  new  light  is,  perhaps,  cast,  on 
the  figurative  language  of  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of 
"the  rock  following"  the  Israelites  (1  Corinthians  10. -1). 
[Wilson's  Land  of  the  Bible.]  25.  Thus  I  fell  down 
before  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  as  1  fell 
down  at  the  first— Alter  the  enumeration  of  various  seta 
of  rebellion,  he  had  mentioned  the  outbreak  at  Kadesh- 
barnea,  which,  on  a  superficial  reading  of  this  verse 
would  seem  to  have  led  Moses  to  a  third  and  protracted 
season  of  humiliation.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  Numbers  14.  6,  the  subject  and  language  of  this 
prayer  show  that  only  the  second  act  of  intercession 
(t>.  18)  is  now  described  in  fuller  detail. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-22.  Gon's  Mekct  in  Restoring  the  Two 
Tables.  1.  At  that  time  the  Lord  naid  unto  me.  Hew 
thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto   the   first — It  was 

when  God  had  been  pacified  through  the  Intercessions  aj 
Moses  with  the  people  who  had  so  greatly  offended  Hln- 
by  the  worsh.p  of  the  golden  calf.  The  obedient  leader 
executed  the  or-iars  he  had  received  as  to  the  preparniior: 
both  of  the  hewn  stones,  and  the  ark  or  chest  in  whirl 
those  sacred  archives  were  to  be  laid.  3.  I  made  an  »>ri. 
of  shlttim  wood — It  appears,  however,  from  Kxodus  .'{7 
1,  that  the  ark  was  not  framed  till  his  return  from  the 
mount,  or  most  probably,  he  gave  instructions  to  Be/.a!etjl 
the  artist  employed  on  the  work,  before  t~e  ascended  th* 
mount,— that,  on  his  descent,  it  might  be  finished,  ami 
ready  to  receive  the  precious  deposit,     t,  5.  he  wrou  o* 
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Oae    tables   nccnrdlu);    to   the   first   writing — t.   e.,   not 

Moses,  who  under  the  divine  direction  acted  as  amanu- 
t&sls,  butUod  bimsell  who  made  this  Inscription  a  second 
Ume  with  His  own  hand,  to  testify  the  Importance  He 
attached  to  Die  ten  commandments.  Different  from  other 
■lone  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  were  made  to  stand 
npnght  and  in  the  open  air,  those  on  which  the  Divine 
law  was  engraven  were  portable,  and  designed  to  be  kept 
W  a  treasure.  Joseph  us  says  that  each  of  the  tables  con- 
tained five  precepts.  But  the  tradition  generally  received, 
both  amongst.  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  Is,  that  one 
table  contained  four  precepts,  the  other  six.  I  pat  them 
til  th«ark  which  1  had  made  (  there  they  be,  as  the 
Lord  eommanded  me — Here  Is  anothe'r  minute,  but  Im- 
portant circumstance,  the  public  mention  of  which  at  the 
lime  attests  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  historian.  6-9. 
The  children  of  Israel  took  their  Journey  from  Beer- 
•Ui  of  the  children  of  Jaakan  to  Mosera — 80  sudden 
a  change  from  a  spoken  discourse  to  a  historical  narra- 
tive, has  greatly  puzzled  the  most  eminent  biblical 
scholars,  some  of  whom  reject  the  parenthesis  as  a  manl- 
iest interpolation.  But  It  Is  found  in  the  most  ancient 
Hebrew  MK8.,  and,  believing  that  all  contained  in  this 
book  was  given  by  inspiration,  and  is  entitled  to  profound 
respect,  we  must  receive  It  as  It  stands,  although  acknow- 
ledging our  inability  to  explain  the  insertion  of  these 
encampment  details  in  this  place.  There  is  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrative  itself.  The  stations  which  the 
Israelites  are  said  successively  to  have  occupied  are  enu- 
merated here  In  a  different  order  from  Numbers  83.  81. 
That  the  names  of  the  stations  in  both  passages  are  the 
■ame  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  In  Numbers,  they  are 
probably  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  first  visit  of  the 
Hebrews  during  the  long  wandering  southwards,  before 
their  return  to  Kadesh  the  second  time;  while  here  they 
have  a  reference  to  the  second  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
when  they  again  marched  south,  in  order  to  compass  the 
land  of  Edoin.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Mosera  (Hor) 
and  the  wells  of  Jaakan  might  lie  In  such  a  direction  that 
a  nomadic  horde  might,  in  different  years,  at  one  time 
take  the  former  first  In  their  way,  and  at  another  time  the 
latter.  [Robinson.]  lO-aa.  Moses  here  resumes  his  ad- 
dress, and  having  made  a  passing  allusion  to  the  principal 
events  In  their  history,  concludes  by  exhorting  them  to 
fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  faithfully.  16.  Circumcise 
therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart — Here  he  teaches 
them  the  true  and  spiritual  meaning  of  that  rite,  as  was 
afterwards  more  strongly  urged  by  Paul  (Romans  X  25, 
»),  and  should  be  applied  by  us  to  our  baptism,  which  is 
"not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-S2.  An  Exhobtation  to  Obedience.  1.  There- 
fore thou  ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  beep  his 
charge—  The  reason  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  or  similar  counsels  is  to  be  traced  to  the  infantine 
character  and  state  of  the  church,  which  required  line 
upon  line  and  "recept  upon  precept.  Besides,  the  Israel- 
ites were  a  headstrong  and  perverse  people,  impatient  of 
control,  prone  to  rebellion,  and,  from  their  long  stay  In 
Egypt,  so  violently  addicted  to  idolatry,  that  they  ran 
imminent  risk  of  being  seduced  by  the  religion  of  the 
country  to  which  they  were  going,  which,  In  Its  charac- 
teristic features,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
country  they  had  left.  %-U.  I  apeak  not  to  your  chil- 
dren, which  have  not  known  .  .  .  but  your  *■>•«>»  have 
seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did— 
Moses  Is  here  giving  a  brief  eummiiry  of  the  inarvelt,  and 
miracles  of  awful  Judgment  which  God  had  wrought  in 
effecting  their  release  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  as 
well  as  those  which  had  taken  place  in  the  wilderness; 
and  he  knew  that  he  might  dwell  upon  these,  for  he  was 
addressing  many  who  had  been  witnesses  of  those  ap- 
pa'.lng  Incidents.  For  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Divine  threatening  that  they  should  die  In  the  wllder- 
>*em.  ard  Its  execution,  extended  only  to  males  from  3 
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years  and  upward,  who  were  able  to  go  fortu  to  war.  N% 
males  under  20  years  of  age,  no  females,  and  none  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  were  objects  of  the  denunciation  (see  Num- 
bers 14.28-80;  18.49).  T'lere  might,  therefore,  have  been 
many  thousands  of  the  Israelites  at  that  lime  of  whom 
Moses  could  say,  "  Your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acta 
which  He  did;"  and  with  regard  to  those  the  historic  re- 
view of  Moses  was  well  calculated  to  stir  up  their  minds 
to  the  duty  and  advantages  of  obedience.  10-13.  For  the 
land,  whither  thou  goeat  In  to  poasess  It,  la  not  aa  the 
land  of  Kgypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out — The  physi- 
cal features  of  Palestine  present  a  striking  contract  to 
those  of  the  land  of  bondage.  A  widely  extending  plain 
forms  t  je  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  and  on  ttie  greater 
part  of  this  low  and  level  country  rain  never  falls.  This 
natural  want  is  supplied  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the! 
Nile,  and  by  artificial  means  from  the  same  source,  when 
the  river  has  receded  within  Its  customary  channel 
Close  by  the  bank  the  process  of  irrigation  Is  very  simple. 
The  cultlvater  opens  a  small  sluice  on  the  edge  of  tht 
square  bed  in  which  seed  has  been  sown,  making  drll 
after  drill;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  witter  hat 
poured  In,  he  shuts  It  up  with  his  foot.  Where  tht, 
bank  Is  high,  the  water  is  drawn  up  by  hydraulic  engines,, 
of  whlc*i  there  are  three  kinds  used,  of  different  power, 
according  to  the  subsidence  of  the  stream.  The  water  li 
distributed  In  small  channels  or  earthen  conduits,  simple 
In  construction,  worked  by  the  foot,  and  formed  with  t 
mattock  by  the  gardener  who  directs  their  course,  and 
which  are  banked  up  or  opened,  as  occasion  may  require 
by  pressing  in  the  soil  with  the  foot.  Thus  was  the  land, 
watered  in  which  the  Israelites  had  dwelt  so  long.  Hacta 
vigilance  and  laborious  Industry  would  not  be  needed  In 
the  promised  land,  for  Instead  of  being  visited  only  at 
one  brief  season,  and  left  during  the  rest  of  the  yea^ 
under  a  withering  blight,  every  season  It  would  enjoji 
the  benign  influences  of  a  genial  climate-  the  hills  would 
attract  the  frequent  clouds,  and  In  the  refreshing  showeri 
the  blessing  of  God  would  especially  rest  upon  the  land 
A  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  caret  li  for — i.e.,  water- 
ing It,  as  It  were,  with  His  own  hands,  without  humam 
aid  or  lo  chaulcal  means.  14.  The  first  rain  and  the 
latter  ruin— The  early  rain  commenced  In  autumn,  t.  «.. 
chiefly  during  the  months  of  September  and  October) 
while  the  latter  rain  fell  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  i.  e* 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  It  Is  true  tha' 
occasional  showers  fell  all  the  winter;  but,  at  the  au- 
tumnal and  vernal  seasons,  they  were  more  frequent, 
copious,  and  Important;  for  the  early  rain  was  necessary* 
after  a  hot  and  protracted  summer,  to  prepare  the  soil  foi 
receiving  the  seed;  and  the  latter  rain,  which  shortlj 
preceded  the  harvest,  was  of  the  greatest  use  in  In  vigors 
atlng  the  languishing  powers  of  vegetation.  (Jeremlal, 
6.24;  Joel  11.23;  Amos  4.7;  James  5.7.)  15-17.  I  wU, 
send  grass  In  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle— Undoubtedly 
the  special  blessing  of  the  former  and  the  latter  rail, 
was  one  principal  cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  <M| 
Canaan  In  ancient  times.  That  blessing  was  promised  fa 
the  Israelites  as  a  temporal  reward  for  their  fidelity  fa 
the  national  covenant.  It  was  threatened  to  be  with 
drawn  on  their  disobedience  or  apostasy ;  and  most  sir 
ually  Is  the  execution  of  that  threatening  seen  In  tht 
present  sterility  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Lowthlan,  an  Kngllai 
farmer,  who  was  struck  during  his  Journey  from  Joppa  fa 
Jerusalem  by  uot  seeing  a  blade  of  grass,  where  even  lj, 
the  poorest  localities  of  Britain  some  wild  vegetation  L 
found,  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  the  sunjeot, 
and  pursued  the  Inquiry  during  a  mouth's  residence  li 
Jerusalem,  where  he  learned  that  a  miserably  sinal 
quantity  of  milk  Is  dally  sold  to  the  innamtauts  at  1 
dear  rate,  and  that  chiefly  asses'  milk.  "Most  clearly,', 
says  he,  "did  I  perceive  that  the  barrenness  ol  largi|L 
portions  of  the  country  was  owing  to  the  cessation  of  th< 
early  and  latter  rain,  and  that  the  absence  of  grass  am, 
flowers  made  It  no  longer  the  land  (t>.  9)  flowing  wit) 
milk  and  houey."  1N-45.  lay  up  these  my  word*  U 
your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them— (Hee  Ol 
Oh.  8  8.)    every   place   whereon   the  soles  of  nwr  ss* 
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.ball  tread  sbalJ  be  yours—  not  as  If  the  Jews  should  be 
ords  of  the  world,  bat  of  every  place  within  the  prom- 
pted land  It  should  be  granted  to  I  hern,  ami  possessed 
»y  them,  ou  conditions  of  obedience: — from  tlie  wllder- 
leau  me  Arabafa  on  the  south;  Lebanon — the  northern 
imlt;  Euphrates — their  boundary  on  the  east;  their 
•rant  of  dominion  extended  so  Car.  and  the  right  was  ful- 
liled  to  SoIoujod  even  unln  the  uttermost  sea — the 
itediterranean.  «6-.-fc4.  Behold,  1  set  before  you  this 
lay  ■*»  blessing  and  a  nirm — (See  OL  eh.  27.  11.) 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-15.  Monumknts  ok  Idolatry  to  bk  Dk.stk.oyed. 

'.,  Tbese  are  «he  statutes  niul  judgments  which  ye 
hall  ob««rve — Uaviug  in  i lie  preceding  chapter  lncul- 
'&ted  upon  the  Israelites  the  general  obligation  to  fear 
.nd  love  Oo<l,  Moses  here  enters  into  a  detail  of  some  spe- 
lal  duties  they  were  to  practise  on  their  obtaining  pos- 
esslon  of  the  promised  land.  a.  Ye  shall  utterly  de- 
troy  all  the  place*  wherein  the  nation,  which  ye 
ball  possess  serve  their  gods — This  divine  command 
pas  founded  ou  the  tendencies  of  human  nature;  for  to 
emove  out  of  sight  everything  that  had  been  associated 
elth  idolatry,  that  It  might  never  be  spoken  of,  and  no 
estige  of  it  remain,  was  the  only  effectual  way  to  keep 
e  Israelites  from  temptations  to  it.  It  is  observable  that 
oses  does  not  make  any  mention  of  temples,  for  such 
uildings  were  not  In  existence  at  that  early  period.  The 
places"  chosen  as  the  scene  of  heathen  worship  were 
toated  either  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  or  on 
bme  artificial  mound,  or  In  a  grove,  planted  with  partic- 
ular trees,  such  as  oaks,  poplars,  and  elms  (Isaiah  57.5-7; 
losea  4. 13).  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  suoh  sites  was 
oth  to  secure  retirement  and  to  direct  the  attention  up- 
ward to  heaven;  and  the  "  place"  was  nothing  else  than 
]  consecrated  enclosure,  or  at  most,  a  canopy  or  screen 
om  the  weather.  3.  ye  shall  overthrow  their  altars — 
lies  of  turf  or  small  stones,  and  break  their  pillars— 
lefore  the  art  of  sculpture  was  known,  the  statues  of  idols 
fere  only  rude  blocks  of  coloured  stone*.  5-15.  unto  the 
■lace  which  the  Ijird  thy  God  shall  choose  to  put  bis 
tanie  there  .  .  .  thou  sbalt  come — They  were  forbidden 
i>  worsuip  either  in  the  impure  superstitious  manner  of 
a 3  heathen,  or  In  any  of  the  places  frequented  by  them. 
L  particular  place  for  wie  general  rendezvous  of  all  the 
ribes  would  be  chosen  by  God  himself;  and  the  choice  of 
ne  common  place  for  the  solemn  rites  of  religion  was  an 
ct  of  divine  wisdom,  for  the  security  of  the  trse  religion; 

I  was  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  the  corruption 
'hich  would  otherwise  have  crept  in  from  their  frequents 
lg  groves  and  high  hills— to  preserve  uniformity  of  wor- 
iip,  and  keep  alive  their  faith  in  Him  to  whom  all  their 
icrlflees  pointed.  The  pla.ee  was  successively  MIzpeh, 
hlloh,  and  especially  Jerusalem ;  but  in  all  the  references 
lade  to  it  by  Moses,  the  name  Is  never  mentioned;  and 
lis  studied  silence  was  maintained  partly  lest  the  Ca- 
aanites  within  whose  territories  It  lay  might  have  con- 
■mtrated  their  forces  to  frustrate  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
..  partly  lest  the  desire  of  possessing  a  place  of  such 
nportance  might  have  become  a  cause  of  strife  or  rivalry 
tnongst  the  Hebrew  tribes,  as  about  the  appointment  to 
le  priesthood  (Numbers  16).  T.  There  ye  shall  eat  be- 
ore  the  Lord— Of  the  things  mentioned  (v.  6);  but  of 
tiurse.  uone  of  the  parts  assigned  to  the  priest*  before  the 
lord— )u  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  should  be  estab- 
Ished,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  Holy  City  which  the 
eople  were  at  liberty  to  frequent  and  inhabit.  1».  Ye 
hall  rejoice  before  the  Liord  your  God,  ye,  your  sons, 
hd  your  daughters,  Ac.  —  Hence  it  appears,  that 
(though  male-  only  were  commanded  to  appear  before 
lod  at  the  annual  solemn  feasts  (Exodus  28.  17),  the  women 
kere  allowed  to  accompany  them  (i  tsamuel  1. 3-28).  13. 
(•twithstandlng  thou  tuayest  kill  and  eat  tlesb  la 

II  thy  Rates—  Every  animal  designed  for  food,  whether 
k,  goat,  or  lamb,  was  during  the  abode  In  the  wilderness 
rdered  to  be  slain  as  a  peace  offering  at  the  door  of  the 
iberaacle    its  blood  to  be  sprinkled,  and  1U  fiat  burnt 


upon  the  altar  by  the  priest.  The  encampment,  being 
then  round  about  the  altar,  made  this  practice,  appointed 
to  prevent  idolatry,  easy  and  practicable.  But  on  the 
settlement  In  the  promised  land,  the  obligation  to  slay  at 
the  tabernacle  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  people  left  at 
liberty  to  prepare  their  meat  in  their  cities  or  homes,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he 
IihiIi  glveu  thee— t.  «.,  the  style  of  living  should  b^  ac- 
oommodsled  to  one's  condition  and  means — profuse  and 
riotous  indulgence  can  never  secure  the  Divine  blessing. 
Sin  unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat  thereof— The  un- 
clean Here  are  those  who  were  under  some  slight  defile- 
ment, which,  without  excluding  them  from  society,  yet 
debarred  them  from  eating  any  of  the  sacred  meats  (Lev- 
iticus 7.20).  They  were  at  liberty  freely  to  partake  of 
common  articles  of  food,  of  the  roebuck— the  gazelle. 
and  as  of  the  hart — The  Syrian  deer  (Oervu*  barbatus) 
is  a  species  between  our  red  and  fallow  deer,  distinguished 
by  the  waul  of  a  bls-antler,  or  second  branch  on  tbe  horns, 
reckoning  from  below,  and  for  a  spotted  livery  which  Is 
effaced  only  In  the  third  or  fourth  year.    [Biblical  Ct- 

CLOVMDLA.] 

Ver.  16-25.  Blood  Pbohibitkd.  Ye  shall  not  eat  the 
blood  i  ye  shall  pour  It  upon  the  earth  as  water — The 

prohibition  against  eating  or  drinking  blood  as  an  un- 
natural custom  accompanied  the  announcement  of  the 
Divine  grant  of  animal  flesh  for  food  (Genesis  9.  4),  and 
the  prohibition  was  repeatedly  renewed  by  Moses  with 
reference  to  the  great  objects  of  the  law  (I^evlticus  17.  2), 
the  prevention  of  Idolatry,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
sacrificial  blood  to  God.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  blood 
of  animals  slain  for  food,  it  might  be  shed  without  cere- 
mony, and  poured  on  the  ground  as  a  common  thing  like 
water — only  for  the  sake  of  decency,  as  well  as  for  pie- 
venting  all  risk  of  Idolatry,  it  was  to  be  covered  ovei 
with  earth  (Leviticus  17.  IS),  In  opposition  to  the  practice 
of  heathen  sportsmen,  whe  .eft  it  exposed  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  of  the  chase.  a*-i-'4S.  Even  as  the  roebuck 
and  tbe  hart  Is  eaten,  so  shnlt  thou  eat  thvsu,  dtc— 
Game  when  procured  in  the  wilderness  had  not  been  re- 
quired to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
people  were  now  to  be  as  free  In  the  killing  of  domestic 
cattle  as  of  wild  animals.  The  permission  to  hunt  and 
use  venison  for  food  was  doubtless  a  great  boon  to  the 
Israelites,  not  only  In  the  wilderness,  but  on  their  settle- 
ment In  Canaan,  as  the  mountainous  ranges  of  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  and  Gi  lead,  on  which  deer  abounded  in  vast  num- 
bers, would  thus  furnish  them  with  a  plentiful  and  lux- 
uriant repast, 

Ver.  26-32.  Holy  Thinob  to  be  Eatkn  in  the  Holt 
Place.  Only  thy  holy  things  which  thou  hast— The 
tithes  mentioned  (v.  17)  are  not  to  be  considered  ordinary 
tithes,  which  belonged  to  the  Invites,  and  of  which  pri- 
vate Israelites  had  a  right  to  eat;  but  they  are  other  ex- 
traordinary tithes  or  gift*,  which  the  people  carried  to  the 
sanctuary  to  be  presented  as  peace  offerings,  and  on  which, 
after  being  offered,  and  the  allotted  portion  given  to  the 
priest,  they  feasted  with  their  families  and  friends  (Levit- 
icus 27.30).  '49  3'4.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  b« 
not  snared  by  following  them  .  .  .  saying,  How  did 
these  nations  serve  their  gods  1— The  Israelites,  influ- 
enced by  superstitious  fear,  too  often  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate the  deities  of  Canaan.  Their  Egyptian  education 
had  early  Impressed  that  bugbear  notion  of  a  set  of  local 
deities,  who  expected  their  dues  of  all  who  came  to  in- 
habit the  country  which  they  honoured  with  their  pro- 
tection, and  severely  resented  the  neglect  of  payment  in 
all  new-comers.  [Wabbcbton.]  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  prevalence  of  this  idea  among  them,  we  see  thai 
against  an  Egyptian  Influence  was  directed  the  roll  foroc 
of  the  wholesome  caution  with  which  this  chapter  closes 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  EsTicE&a  to  Idolatry  to  re  put  to  Dkatb 
1.  If  there  arise  amongst  you  a  prophet — The  specla. 
counsel*  which  follow  arose  out  of  the  general  preeetM 
contained  In  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter*  uk 
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the  ;>urport  of  them  18,  that,  every  attempt  to  seduce 
(Hbers  from  the  course  of  duty  which  that  Divine  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  worship  prescribes  must  not  only  be 
t&renuously  resisted,  but  the  seducer  punished  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  This  Is  exemplified  In  three  cases  of  entice- 
ment to  idolatry.  ■»  prophet — i.  «.,  some  notable  person 
laying  claim  to  the  character  and  authority  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  (Numbers  12.  6;  1  Samuel  10.  6),  performing 
feats  of  dexterity  or  power  In  support  of  his  pretensions, 
or  even  predicting  events  which  occurred  as  he  foretold; 
as,  for  Instance,  an  eclipse  which  a  knowledge  of  natural 
science  might  enable  him  to  anticipate  (or,  as  Calaphas, 
lohn  18.  14).  Should  the  aim  of  such  a  one  be  to  seduce 
the  people  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  he  Is  an  Im- 
postor, and  must  be  put  to  death.  No  prodigy,  however 
wonderful,  no  human  authority,  however  great,  should 
oe  allowed  to  shake  their  belief  In  the  Divine  character 
and  truth  of  a  religion  so  solemnly  taught  and  so  awfully 
attested  (of.  Galatlans  1.  8).  The  modern  Jews  appeal  to 
thla  passage  as  Justifying  their  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  he  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true  prophet, 
and  he  was  so  far  from  alienating  the  people  from  God 
and  his  worship,  that  the  grand  object  of  his  ministry  was 
to  lead  to  a  purer,  more  spiritual  and  perfect  observance 
of  the  law. 

Ver.  6-18.  Without  regard  to  Nearness  of  Rela- 
tion. 6.  If  thy  brother  .  .  .  entice  thee  secretly — This 
term  being  applied  very  loosely  in  all  Eastern  countries 
(Genesis  20.  13),  other  expressions  are  added  to  intimate 
that  no  degree  of  kindred,  however  intimate,  should  be 
allowed  to  screen  an  entlcer  to  idolatry,  to  conceal  his 
crime,  or  protect  his  person;  piety  and  duty  must  over- 
come affection  or  compassion,  and  an  accusation  must  be 
lodged  before  a  magistrate.  9.  thou  shalt  surely  kill 
him— not  hastily,  or  in  a  private  manner,  but  after  trial 
and  conviction  ;  and  his  relative,  as  Informer,  was  to  cast 
the  first  stone  (see  on  ch.  17.  7;  Acts  7.  58).  It  is  manifest 
that  what  was  done  In  secret  could  not  be  legally  proved 
by  a  single  informer;  and  hence  Jewish  writers  say,  that 
spies  were  set  In  some  private  part  of  the  house,  to  hear 
the  conversation  and  watch  the  conduct  of  a  person  sus- 
pected of  idolatrous  tendencies.  12-18.  certain  men, 
the  children  of  Belial— lawless,  designing  demagogues 
(Judges  19.  22;  1  Samuel  1.  16;  25.  25),  who  abused  their  in- 
fluence to  withdraw  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  to  idol 
worship.  14.  Then  shalt  thon  Inquire — i.  e.,  the  magis- 
trate, to  whom  it  officially  belonged  to  make  the  neces- 
sary investigation ;  and,  In  the  event  of  the  report  prov- 
ing true,  the  most  summary  proceedings  were  to  be  com- 
menced against  the  apostate  Inhabitants.  The  law  in 
this  chapter  has  been  represented  as  stern  and  sanguin- 
ary, but  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  national  constitu- 
tion of  Israel.  God  being  their  King,  Idolatry  was  trea- 
son, and  a  city  turned  to  idols  put  Itself  Into  a  state,  and 
incurred  the  punishment,  of  rebellion.  16.  It  shall  be  an 
heap  for  everi  It  shall  not  be  built  again— Its  ruins 
shall  be  a  permanent  monument  of  the  Divine  Justice, 
and  a  beacon  for  the  warning  and  terror  of  posterity.  17. 
There  shall  cleave  naught  of  the  cursed  thing  to  thine 
hand— No  spoil  shall  be  taken  from  a  city  thus  solemnly 
devoted  to  destruction.  Every  living*  creature  must  be 
put  to  the  sword— everything  belonging  to  It  reduced  to 
ashes— that  nothing  but  its  Infamy  may  remain. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1,  2.  God's  People  must  not  Disfigure  them- 
selves  in  Mourning.  1.  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves 
.  .  .  for  the  dead— It  was  a  common  practice  of  Idolaters, 
Woth  on  ceremonious  occasions  of  their  worship  (1  Kings 
18.  28),  and  at  funerals  (cf.  Jeremiah  16.  6;  41.  5),  to  make 
ghastly  incisions  on  their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  their 
persons,  with  their  finger  nails  or  sharp  Instrument*. 
J*he  making  a  large  bare  space  between  the  eyebrows  was 
another  heathen  custom  in  honour  of  the  dead  (see  on 
Lftvitious  18.  27,  28;  21.  5).  Such  indecorous  and  degrading 
be1  rig  extravagant  and  uijiatura'  expressions  of 
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hopeless  sorrow  (1  Thessalonlnns  4.  13),  were  t<>  >•»»  ;»r>-ro!li 
avoided  by  the  Israelites,  as  derogatory  to  the  characvAC.i 
and  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  those  who  were  thci 
people  of  God. 

Ver.  S-21.  What  may  be  Eaten,  and  what  not. 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing — i.  «..  any* 
thing  forbidden  as  unclean  (see  on  Leviticus  11).  Oti 
Beasts.  4W-8.  The  hart— (see  on  ch.  12.  15.)  fallow  dees' 
— the  Hebrew  word  (Jachmur)  so  rendered,  does  not  re- 
present the  fallow  deer,  which  Is  unknown  In  WfcN^ns 
Asia,  but  an  antelope  (Oryx  leccoryx),  called  by  thel 
Arabs,  Jazmar.  It  Is  of  a  white  colour,  black  at  the  ex-' 
tremlties,  and  a  bright  red  on  the  thighs.  It  was  used  at 
Solomon's  table,  wild  goat^-Tbe  word  akko  Is  different1 
from  that  commonly  used  for  a  wild  goat  (1  Samuel  24.  2;1 
Psalm  104.  18;  Proverbs  6.  19),  and  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
goat-deer,  having  the  body  of  a  stag,  but  the  head,  horns, 
and  beard  of  a  goat.  An  animal  of  this  sort  Is  found  la 
the  East,  and  called  Lerwee.  [Shaw's  Travels.]  pygarg 
—a  species  of  antelope  (Oryx  addax)  with  white  buttocks, 
wreathed  horns  two  feet  in  length,  and  standing  about 
three  feet  seven  inches  high  at  the  shoulders.  It  is  com-' 
mon  in  the  tracks  which  the  Israelites  had  frequented.' 
[Shaw.]  wild  ox— supposed  to  be  the  Nubian  Oryx,' 
which  differs  from  the  Oryx  leucoryx,  formerly  men-1 
tloned,  by  Its  black  colour;  and  It  Is,  moreover,  of  larger1 
stature,  and  a  more  slender  frame,  with  longer  and  mora 
curved  horns.  It  is  called  Bekkar-El-  Wcuh  by  the  Arabs. 
chamois— rendered  by  the  Sept.  Cameleopard,  but,  by 
others  who  rightly  Judge  it  must  have  been  an  animal 
more  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  it  Is  thought  to  be  the 
Kebsch  (Ovis  tragelaphus),  rather  larger  than  a  common 
sheep,  covered  not  with  wool,  but  with  reddish  hair— a1 
Syrian  sheep-goat.  Of  Birds.  11-90.  Of  all  clean  bird* 
ye  shall  eat— (see  on  Leviticus  11.  21.)  13.  glede — thought 
to  be  the  same  as  that  rendered  Vulture  (Leviticus  11.  14V 
the  cnckow— more  probably  the  sea-gull,  the  swan— 
rather  the  goose  (Michaelis).  gler-eagle— The  Hebrew1 
word  Rachemah  Is  manifestly  Identical  with  Rfirhurnah 
the  name  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the  common  vain  r* 
of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt.  (Neophron  percnoptems  ' 
cormorant — rather  the  Plunyeon;  a  sea-fowl,  the  lap. 
wing — the  upupa  or  hoop:  a  beautiful  bird,  but  ol  th*1 
most  unclean  habits.  SSI.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  mi) 
thing  that  dietb  of  itself— (see  on  Leviticus  17.  15;  22.  8.: 
thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger  that  Is  In  llijr 
gates— not  a  proselyte,  for  he,  as  well  as  an  Israelite,  whs 
subject  to  this  law;  but  a  heathen  traveller  or  sojourner. 
thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  In  his  mother's  milk— 
This  Is  the  third  place  In  which  the  prohibition  Is  re-1 
peated.  It  was  pointed  against  an  annual  pagan  cere-1 
mony  (see  on  Exodus  23.  19;  34.  26).  2-4-27.  Thou  slinlt1 
truly  tithe  all  the  Increase  of  thy  seed — The  dedication 
of  a  tenth  part  of  the  year's  produce  In  every  thing  was 
then  a  religious  duty.  It  was  to  be  brought  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  sanctuary ;  and,  where  distance  prevented  its' 
being  taken  in  kind,  it  was  by  this  statute  convertible1 
Into  money.  S48-SJ9.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  th«  t-»J 
▼He  shall  come,  Ac— The  Levltes  having  no  lnher;'-" 
like  the  other  tribes,  the  Israelites  were  not  to  fc-jet 
them,  but  honestly  to  tithe  their  increase.  Beside*  the 
tenth  of  all  the  land  produce,  they  had  forty-eight  cities,1 
with  the  surrounding  grounds,  "the  best  of  the  land,"' 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sacrifices  as  their  allotted 
perquisites.  They  had,  therefore,  If  not  an  affluent,  yet  a 
comfortable  and  independent,  fund  for  their  support. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-11.    The  Seventh  Year  a  Yea_r  of  Release 
FOR  THE  Poor.    1.  at  the  end  of  every  seven   ye»r»- 

Dn  ring  the  last  of  the  seven,  v.  e.,  the  sabbatical  year  (£.*• 
odus  2L  2 ;  23.  11 ;  Leviticus  26.  4 ;  Jeremiah  34. 14).  ».  Every 
creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbour  thai] 
release  it — not  by  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  debt,  bat 
by  passing  over  that  year  without  exacting  payment 
Tue  relle/  was  temporary  and  peculiar  to  'hat  year  f.m» 
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g  wttlch    there  was  m  total  suspension  of  agricultural 
bonr.     he  shall    not  exact  It  of  Kin  brother — i.  c,  an 
raellte,  so  called  In  opposition  U>  a  stranger  or  foreigner. 
t«ntt  •«  is  called  the  I,ord'«  release— The  reason  for 
quitting  a  debtor  at  that   particular  period  proceeded 
»m  obedience  to  the  command,  and  a  regard  for  the 
knour,  of  God;  an  acknowledgment  of  holding  their 
ope-ty  of  H!ru,  and  gratitude  for  His  kindness.    3.  Of 
foreigner  thou  mayest.  exact  It  again — Admission  to 
tl.e  religions  privileges  of  the  Israelites  was   freely 
mited  to  heathen  proselytes,  though  this  spiritual  ln- 
rporatlon  did  not  always  imply  an  equal  participation 
civil  rights  and  privileges  (Leviticus  25.44;  Jeremiah 
14;   cf.  1  Chronicles  22.2;   2  Chronicles  2.17).     4.   nave 
hen  there  ►hall  be  no  poor  man  among  you — Appa- 
otly  a  qualifying  clause  added  to  limit  the  application 
the  foregoing  statement;  so  that  "the  brother"  to  be 
leased  pointed  to  a  poor  borrower,  whereas  it  Is  Implied 
kit  If  he  were  rich  the  restoration  of  the  loan  might  be 
Iniand ed  even  during  that  year.    But  the  words  may 
bperly  lie  rendered  (as  on  marg.)  to  the  end,  in  order  that 
rre  may  b?  no  poor  among  yovr—i.  e.,  that  none  be  reduced 
inconvenient  straits  and  poverty  by  unseasonable  ex- 
tlon  of  debts  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  labour  and 
produce,  and  that  all   may  enjoy  comfort  and  pros- 
rity,  which  will  be  the  case  through  the  special  blessing 
God  on  the  land,  provided  they  are  obedient.    7-11.  If 
ere  be  among  yon  a  poor  man  .  .  .  thou  shalt  not 
.rden  thine  heart— Lest  the  foregoing  law  should  pre- 
nt  the  Israelites  lending  to  the  poor,  Moses  here  admon- 
ies  them  against  so  mean  and  selfish  a  spirit,  and  ex- 
rts  them  to  give  in  a  liberal  spirit  of  charity  and  klnd- 
ss,  which  will  secure  the  Divine  blessing  (Romans  12.8; 
Jorlnthlaus  9.  7).     li.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease 
,t  of  the  land— Although  every  Israelite  on  the  con- 
est  of  Canaan  became  the  owner  of  property,  yet  In  the 
ovldence  of  God  who  foresaw  the  event,  It  was  permit- 
partly  as  a  punishment  of  disobedience,  and  partly 
the  exercise  of  benevolent  ami   charitable  feelings, 
»t  "  the  poor  shonld  never  cease  out  of  the  land." 
2-19.    Hkbhkw  Hkhvants'  Freedom.     12.  If  thy  bro- 
er,  an  Hebrew  m»n,  or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold 
ito  thee— The  last  extremity  of  an  Insolvent  debtor, 
ten  his  honse  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  his 
bt,  was  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  with  his  family  (Leviticus 
;  2  Kings  4.1;  Neheinlah  5.1-13;  Job  24.9;  Matthew 
25).    The  term  of  servitude  conld  not  last  beyond  six 
ars ;  they  obtained  their  freedom  either  after  six  years 
to  the  time  of  their  sale,  or  before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
M ;  and  at  the  year  of  Jubilee,  such  slaves  were  emancl- 
ted,  although  their  six  years  of  service  were  notcom- 
jted.     13-15.  Thon  shalt  not  let  hint  go  away  empty 
1  seasonable  and  wise  provision  for  enabling  a  poor  un- 
tnnate  to  regain  his  original  status  In  society,  and  the 
itlve  urged  for  his  kindness  and  humanity  to  the  He- 
sw  slave,  was  the  remembrance  that  the  whole  nation 
■a  once  a  degraded  and   persecuted  band  of  helots  In 
ypt.    Thus,  kindness  towards  their  slaves,  unparalleled 
ewhere  In   those  days,  was  Inculcated   by  the  Mosaic 
v;  and  In  all  their  conduct  towards  peisons  In  that  re- 
ped  condition,  leniency  and  gentleness  were  enforced 
an  appeal  which  no  Israelite  could  resist.    16,  IT.  If 
say  unto  thee,  I  will  not  go  away  front  thee — If 
)j  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  re- 
fse,  and  chose  to  remain  with  their  master,  then  by  a 
tmliar  form  of  ceremony  they  became  a  party  to  the 
insactlon,  voluntarily  sold  themselves  to  their  employer 
d  continued  In  htsservlcetill  death.    18.  he  hath  been 
>rth   a  <]tMiblr-hired  servant  to  thee — (.  e.,  he  Is  en- 
led  to  double  wages,  because  his  service  was  more  ad- 
nt*<?poiiH  to  you,  being  both  without  wages  and  for  a 
tgt>,    of    time,    whereas    hired    servants    were  engaged 
\Tiy  (Ix-vitlcns  25  53),  or  at  most  for  three  years  (Isaiah 
U..     19.    All   the    firstling   male**  of  t by  herd  and  of 
f  «.,cU  thon  Hbalt  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  t»od— 
on  Exodus  22.  HO.)     thon  shall  do  no  work  with  the 
stltng  of  thy  bullock—  i.  t.,  the  second  fli-stll rigs  (see 
Ch.  18.  17    18;  H.2Sk 


CHAPTER    XVI 

Ver.  1-22.  Ths  Fkast  ov  THK  Passovkk.  I.  (>b«w« 
the  month  of  Abib — or  first-fruits.  It  comprehended  t:»« 
latter  part  of  our  March  and  the  beginning  of  April 
Green  ears  of  the  barley,  which  were  then  filled,  wert 
offered  as  first-fruits,  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover. 
for  in  the  month  of  Abib  the  Lord  thy  God  hrougfe! 
thee  out  of  Kgypt  by  night— This  statement  is  appa- 
rently at  variance  with  the  prohibition  (Exodus  12.  22),  a* 
well  as  with  the  recorded  fact  that  their  departure  took 
placeln  the  morning  (Exodus  13.  3;  Numbers 88.  3).  But  it  l» 
susceptible  of  easy  reconciliation.  Pharaoh's  permission, 
the  first  step  of  emancipation,  was  extorted  during  the 
night,  the  preparations  for  departure  commenced,  the 
rendezvous  at  Rameses  made,  and  the  march  entered  on 
in  the  morning.  3.  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the 
passover — not  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  strictly  and 
properly  the  Passover.  The  whole  solemnity  is  her* 
meant,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  additional 
victims  that  required  to  be  offered  on  the  subsequent  days 
of  the  feast  (Numbers  28. 18, 19;  2  Chronicles  85.  8,9),  and 
from  the  allusion  to  the  continued  use  ol  unleavened 
bread  for  seven  days,  whereas  the  passover  itself  was  to 
be  eaten  at  once.  The  words  before  us  aie  equivalent  to 
"thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  the  passover."  thou 
shalt  not  eat  unleavened  bread — a  sour,  unpleasant 
uuwholesome  kind  of  bread,  designed  to  be  a  memorial 
of  their  Egyptian  misery,  and  of  the  haste  with  which 
they  departed,  not  allowing  time  for  their  morning  donga 
to  ferment.  5,  6.  Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  the  pnsn- 
over  within  any  of  thy  gates — The  passover  was  to  b* 
observed  nowhere  but  In  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  as  It  was  not  a  religious  feast  or  sacramental  oc- 
casion merely,  but  an  actual  sacrifice  (Exodus  12.27;  23  18; 
84.25).  The  blood  had  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  In 
the  place  where  the  true  Passover  was  afterwards  to  be 
sacrificed  for  us  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  - 
lit.,  between  the  evenings,  at  the  season  —  i.  e.,  the 
mouth  and  day,  though  not  perhaps  the  precise  hour. 
The  immense  number  of  victims  that  had  to  belinmolat<d 
on  the  eve  of  the  passover— i.  e.,  within  a  spav;e  of  lour 
hours— has  appeared  to  some  writers  a  great  difficulty. 
Bnt  the  large  number  of  officiating  priests,  their  dexterity 
and  skill  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacrifices,  the  wide 
range  of  the  court,  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  and  orderly  method  of  conducting 
the  solemn  ceremonial,  rendered  It  easy  to  do  that  In  a 
few  hours,  which  would  otherwise  have  required  as  many 
days.  7.  thou  shalt  roast  and  eat  it — (Bee  on  Exodus 
12.8;  Of.  2  Chronicles  35.  13.)  thou  shalt  turn  in  tin 
morning  and  go  unto  thy  tents — The  sense  of  this 
passage,  on  the  first  glance  of  the  words,  seems  to  point  to 
the  morning  after  the  first  day— the  passover  eve.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  divinely-appointed  duration  of  this 
feast,  the  solemn  character  and  important  object,  the 
Journey  of  the  people  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  land 
to  be  present,  and  the  recorded  examples  of  their  con- 
tinuing all  the  time  (2  Chronicles  30.21;  85.17)  (thong  1: 
these  may  be  considered  extraordinary,  and  therefoic 
exceptional  occasions),  may  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  leave  given  to  the  people  to  return  home  was  to  be  on 
the  morning  after  the  completion  of  the  seven  day*. 
9-14.  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number — The  feast  of 
weeks,  or  a  week  or  wkkks;  the  feast  of  pentecost  (see 
on  Exodus  34.22;  Leviticus  23.10;  Acte  2.1).  As  on  the 
second  day  of  the  passover,  a  sheaf  of  new  barley  reaped 
on  purpose,  was  offered,  so  on  tbe  second  day  ot  pente- 
cost  a  sheaf  of  new  wheat  was  presented  as  first-fruits 
(Exodus  23.  18;  Numbers  28.  26),  a  freewill,  spontaneous 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  temporal  bounties.  This 
feast  was  instituted  In  memory  of  tlie  giving  of  the  law, 
that  spiritual  food  by  which  man's  soul  is  nourished  (Den- 
teronomy  8.  i).  13-17.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  oi 
tabernacles  seven  days— (Bee  on  Exodus  23.  18;  Ijevltlou* 
23.84;  Numbers  29.  12.)  Various  conjectures  have  beer 
formed  to  account  for  tbe  appointment  of  this  feast  at  th< 
conclusion  of  Luewuole  harvest;  »ome  imagine  th»t  Itw*' 
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iesigned  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  time  when  they 
u&d  no  corn-flelds  to  reap,  but  were  daily  supplied  with 
oautung,  others  think  that  It  suited  the  convenience  of 
the  people  better  than  any  other  period  of  the  year  for 
dwelling  In  booths;  others  that  It  was  the  time  of  Moses' 
second  descent  from  the  mount;  while  a  fourth  class  are 
of  opinion  that  this  feast  was  fixed  to  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwell— lit.,  tnber- 
ttaeted— am ougst  us  (Joshua  1.  14),  Christ  being  actually 
born  at  that  season.  In  all  the  -works  of  thine  hands 
.  .  .  wxjotee — t.  e.,  praising  God  with  a  warm  and  elevated 
heart.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  no  marriages  were 
allowed  to  be  celebrated  during  these  great  festivals,  that 
no  personal  or  private  rejoicings  might  be  mingled  with 
the  demonstrations  of  public  and  national  gladness.  16. 
Three  times  In  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God — No  command  was  laid  on  women 
to  undertake  the  Journeys,  partly  from  regard  to  the 
natural  weakness  of  their  sex,  and  partly  to  their  domes- 
tics cares.  18-20.  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make — 
these  last  meant  heralds  or  bailiffs,  employed  in  execut- 
ing the  sentence  of  their  superiors.  In  all  thy  gates— 
The  gate  was  the  place  of  public  resort  among  the  Israel- 
ites and  other  Eastern  people,  where  business  was  trans- 
acted and  causes  decided.  The  Ottoman  Porte  derived  its 
name  from  the  administration  of  Justice  at  its  gates.  21. 
Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove — a  grove  has  In 
Scripture  a  variety  of  significations — a  group  of  over- 
shadowing trees,  or  a  grove  adorned  with  altars  dedi- 
cated to  a  particular  deity,  or  a  wooden  image  lu  a  grove 
(Judges  8.25;  2  KingB  23.  4-6).  They  might  be  placed  near 
the  earthen  and  temporary  altar*  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  they  could  not  exist  either  at  the  tubernacle  or 
temples.  They  were  places,  which,  with  their  usual  ac- 
companiment*, presented  strong  allurements  to  idolatry, 
and  therefore  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  plant- 
ing them.  8S3.  neither  shalt  thou  set  up  any  Image — 
erroneously  rendered  so  for  "pillar;"  pillars  of  various 
kinds,  and  materials  of  wood  or  stone  were  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  altars.  Sometimes  they  were  conical 
or  oblong,  at  other  times  they  served  as  pedestals  for  the 
statues  of  idols.  A  superstitious  reverence  was  attached 
to  them,  and  hence  they  were  forbidden. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1.  Things  Sacrificed  mitst  ks  Sound.  1.  Thou 
•halt  not  sacrifice  any  .  .  .  bullock  or  sheep  wherein 
Is  blemish— under  the  name  of  bullock  were  compre- 
hended bulls,  cows,  and  calves;  under  that  of  sheep, 
rams,  larubs,  kids,  he  and  she  goats.  An  ox,  from  muti- 
lation, was  inadmissible.  The  qualifications  required  in 
animals  destined  for  sacrifice  are  described  (Exodus  12.  5; 
Leviticus  1.8). 

2-7.  Idolaters  mttst  be  8lain.  -i-7.  If  there  he  found 
among  you  ajny  man  or  woman  thnt  hath  wrought 
witkedneaa — The  grand  object  contemplated  In  choosing 
Israel  was  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
oije  true  God,  and  hence  idolatry  of  any  kind,  whether  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  or  in  some  grosser  form,  is  called  "a 
transgression  of  His  covenant."  No  rank  nor  sex  could 
palliate  this  crime.  Every  reported  case,  even  a  flying 
rumour  of  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  an  offence,  was 
to  be  Judicially  examined,  and  If  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  competent  witnesses,  the  offender  was  to  be  taken  with- 
out the  gates  and  stoned  to  death,  the  witnesses  casting 
the  first  stone  at  him.  The  object  of  this  special  arrange- 
ment was  partly  to  deter  the  witnesses  from  making  a 
rash  accusation  by  the  prominent  part  they  had  to  act  as 
executioners,  and  partly  to  give  a  public  assurance  that 
the  crime  had  met  its  dne  punishment. 

8-1S.  The  Priests  and  Judges  to  determine  Contro- 
VERHIES.  8-13.  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for 
tteer  In  Judgment — In  all  civil  or  criminal  cases,  where 
there  was  any  donbt  or  difficulty  In  giving  a  decision,  the 
local  magistrates  were  to  submit  them  by  reference  to 
*.h«  tribunal  of  the  Sanhedrim- -the  supreme  council, 
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which  was  comport  partly  of  civil  and  partly  of  ecch 
siastlcal  persons.  "The  priests  and  Levltes"  shoal 
rather  be  "  the  priests — the  Levltes ;"  i.  e.,  the  Levltici 
priests,  including  the  high  priest,  who  were  members  o 
the  legislative  assembly;  and  who,  as  forming  one  bodj 
are  called  "the  Judge."  Their  sittings  were  held  in  ta 
neighbourhood  of  the  sanctuary,  because  In  great  emei| 
gencies  the  high  priest  had  to  consult  God  by  U rim  (Nun; 
bers  27.  21).  From  their  Judgment  there  was  no  app<«, 
and  if  a  person  were  so  perverse  and  refractory  utun 
fuse  obedience  to  their  sentences,  his  conduct, as  liicoii 
sisteut  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  goven 
ment,  was  then  to  be  regarded  and  punished  as  a  capili 
crime.  | 

14-20.  The  Election  and  Duty  of  a  Kino.  14- at 
When  ye  shall  say,  I  will  seta  king  over  me— In  the  fo 
lowing  passage  Moses prophetically  announces  a  revolutloi 
which  should  occurata  later  period  in  the  national  hist-  i 
of  Israel.  No  sanction  nor  recommendation  waslndlcatet 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  popular  clamour  had  effecte 
that  constitutional  change  on  the  theocracy  by  the  a) 
pointmentofa  king,  the  Divine  disapproval  wasexpresse 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  (1  Samuel  S.  7).  Permit 
slon  at  length  was  granted,  God  reserving  to  himself  tt 
nomination  of  the  family  and  the  person  whoshouki  1 
elevated  to  the  regal  dignity  (1  Samuel  9.  15;  It).  24;  10.  l\ 
1  Chronicles  28.  4).  In  short,  Moses  foreseeing  that  h 
Ignorant  and  fickle  countrymen,  insensible  to  their  at 
vantages  as  a  peculiar  people,  would  soon  wish  to  cuuuh 
their  constitution  and  be  like  other  nations,  provld( 
to  a  certain  extent  for  such  an  emergeucy,  and  laj 
down  the  principles  on  which  a  king  in  Israel  must  ac 
He  was  to  possess  certain  Indispensable  requisites;  h 
was  to  be  an  Israelite,  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  i| 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  established  worship,  as  well  i 
be  a  type  of  Christ,  a  spiritual  king,  one  of  their  brelhi  et 
15.  thou  mxyrii  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  vvhlc 
Is  not  thy  brother— -i.  e.,  by  their  free  and  voluntai 
choice.  But  God,  In  the  retributions  of  His  pmvidenc 
did  allow  foreign  princes  to  usurp  the  dominion  (Jeri 
mlah  38.  17;  Matthew  22.  17).  16.  He  shall  not  multlpi. 
horses  to  himself— The  use  of  these  animals  was  not  al 
solutely  prohibited,  nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  conclud 
that  they  might  not  be  employed  as  part  of  the  stal 
equipage.  But  the  multiplication  of  horses  would  ii 
evltably  lead  to  many  evils,  to  Increased  intercourse  wlii 
foreign  nations,  especially  with  Egypt,  to  the  lmporlutlu 
of  an  animal  to  which  the  character  of  the  country  w» 
not  suited,  to  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  militai 
despotism,  to  proud  and  pompous  parade  in  pea.-e,  tol 
dependence  upon  Egypt  la  time  of  war,  and  a  consequel 
withdrawal  of  trust  and  confidence  lu  G<xL  (2  Samu 
8.4;  1  Kings  10.26;  2  Chronicles  1.16;  9.28;  Isaiah  Si. J 
17.  Neither  shall  he  multiply  -wives  to  himself,  tin 
his  heart  turn  not  away—  There  were  the  strongei 
reasons  for  recording  an  express  prohibition  on  tu 
point,  founded  on  the  practice  of  neighbouring  country 
In  which  polygamy  prevailed,  and  whose  kings  had  n\ 
merous  harems ;  besides  the  monarch  of  Israel  was  to  1| 
absolutely  Independent  of  the  people,  ami  had  uothlii 
but  the  Divine  law  to  restrain  his  passions.  The  mi| 
chlevous  effects  resulting  from  the  breach  of  this  cond 
tlon  were  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Solomon  ac 
other  princes,  who,  by  trampling  on  the  restrictive  la*i 
corrupted  themselves  as  well  as  the  nation,  utriihi, 
shall  he  multiply  silver  and  gold — i.e.,  the  kings  we 
forbidden  to  accumulate  money  for  private  purpose 
18-aO.  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  low  lu 
book— The  original  scroll  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  wii 
deposited  In  the  sanctuary  under  the  strict  custody  < 
the  priests  (see  on  ch.  31.26;  2  Kings  22.8).  Each  dioi 
arch,  on  his  accession,  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  tri 
and  faithful  copy,  which  he  was  to  keep  constant;)  b 
side  him,  and  daily  peruse  it,  that  his  cbaiac'ei  ai 
sentiments  being  cast  into  its  sanctifying  mould,  1 
might  discharge  his  royal  functions  in  the  spirit  of  fall 
and  piety,  of  humility  and  a  love  of  righteousness,  ihi 
he  may  prolong  his  days,  he  and  his  «  hiidren,  tat  is 
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ingdom— From  this  It  appears  that  the  crown  In  Israel 
as  to  be  hereditary,  unless  forfeited  by  personal  crime. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-8.    The  Lord  is  the  Priests'  and  the  Levies' 

IcSKKITAMCE.     1.  The  priests,  tlie  Levltes  shall  eat  the 

Storings— As  the  tribe  of  Levi   had  no  Inheritance  al- 

ttted  them  like  the  other  tribes,  but  were  wholly  conse- 

•ated  to  the  priestly  office,  their  maintenance  was  to 

Use  from  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  certain  portions  of  the 

blations  presented  on  the  altar,  which  God  having  by 

tpress   appointment   reserved    to   himself   made  over, 

iter  being  offered  to  His  ministers.     3.  This  shall  be 

te  priests"  due  from  the  people— All  who  offered  sac- 

Iflces  of  thanksgiving  or  peace  offerings  (Leviticus  7. 

J-8S)  were  ordered  to  give  the  breast  und  Bhotllder  as 

&r]uiBites  to  the  priests.     Here   "the  two  cheeks''  or 

ftad    and  "the  maw"  or  stomach,  deemed  anciently  a 

•eat  dainty,  are  specified.    But  whether  this  Is  a  new  in- 

inctlon,  or  a  repetition  of  the  old,  with  the  supplement 

more  details.  It  Is  not  easy  to  determine.    6-8.  If  a 

rvlt*  .  .  .  come  with  all  the  desire  of  ills   mind— It 

[>pears  that  the  Levites  served  in   rotation    from    the 

trliest  times;  but,  from  their  great  numbers,  it  was  only 

distant  Intervals  they  could  be  called  into  actual  ser- 

ce.    Should  any  Levite,  however,  under  the  Influence 

eminent  piety,  resolve  to  devote  himself  wholly  and 

utinually  to  the  sacred  duties  of  the  sanctuary,  he  was 

lowed  to  realize  his  ardent  wishes;  and  as  he  was  ad- 

ltted  to  a  share  of  the  work,  so  also  to  a  share  of  the  re- 

uneration.    Though  he  might  have  a  private  property, 

at   was  to  form  no  ground    for   withholding  or  even 

miuishing  his   claim  to  maintenance  like  the  other 

lnlstering  priests.    The  reason  or  principle  of  the  en- 

itment  Is  obvious  (1  Corinthians  9.  13).      At  the  same 

^ne,  while  every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  admission 

such  a  zealous  and  self-denying  officer,  this  admission 

au>  to  be  in  an  orderly  manner:  he  was  to  minister  "as 

hie  brethren"— i.e.,  a  Oershonite  with  Gershonltes;  a 
ernriie  with  Merarites;  so  that  there  might,  be  no  de- 
A&erneni  of  the  established  courses. 
t  M  The  abominations  of  the  Nations  are  to  be 
VO  DED,  9-14,  Thou  shnlt  not  learu  to  do  after  th« 
lomtnatlons  of  those  nations— (See  on  Leviticus  18.  21 ; 
26-31;  20.6.)  In  spite  of  this  express  command,  the 
{opl3  of  Canaan,  especially  the  Philistines,  were  a  con- 
ant  snare  and  stumbling-block  to  the  Israelites,  on  ac- 
iuih  oi  their  divinations  and  superstitious  practices. 

19.  Christ  the  Prophet  is  to  be  heard.  15-19. 
he  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet — 
lie  insertion  of  this  promise,  in  connection  with  the 
eceding  prohibition,  might  warrant  the  application 
nich  some  make  of  it,  to  that  order  of  true  prophets 
horn  God  commissioned  in  unbroken  succession  to  ln- 
ruct,  to  direct,  and  warn  His  people;  and  In  this  view 
e  purport  of  It  Is,  "There  is  no  need  to  consult  with 
vlners  and  soothsayers,  as  I  shall  afford  you  the  benefit 
divinely-appointed  prophets,  forjudging  of  whose  cre- 
intials  a  sure  criterion  is  given"  (vs.  20-22).  But  the 
ophet  here  promised  was  pre-eminently  the  Messiah, 
r  He  alone  was  "  like  unto  Moses  (see  on  ch.  34. 10)  in  his 
ediatorial  character;  In  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his 
inistry;  in  the  number,  variety,  and  magnitude  of  his 
Iracles;  in  his  close  and  familiar  communion  with 
5d;  and  in  his  being  the  author  of  a  new  dispensation 

religion."  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  1500  years  af- 
rwards,  and  was  expressly  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by 
iter  (Acts  3.22,  23),  and  by  Stephen  (Acts  7.37).  19. 
hosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  any  words  which 
s  shall  speak  In  my  name,  1  will  require  it  of  him— 
ie  direful  consequences  of  unbelief  in  Christ,  and  dis- 
ga-rd  of  his  mission,  the  Jewish  people  have  been  ex- 
irlenolng  luring  1800  years. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 
Ver.  1-13.    Of  the  Cities  of  Refuge,    Si.  Thou  shait 
parate  three  cities  in  the  midst  of  thy  land — Goel- 


lsm,  or  the  duty  of  the  nearest  kinsman  to  avenge  tht 
death  of  a  slaughtered  relative,  being  the  consuetudinary 
law  of  that  age,  as  it  still  Is  among  the  Arabs  and  other 
people  of  the  East,  Moses  Incorporated  It  in  an  improved 
form  with  his  legislative  code.    For  the  protection  of  the 
unintentional  homicide,  he  provided   certain  cities  of 
refuge — three  had  been  destined  for  this  purpose  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (ch.  4.  41 ;  Numbers  35. 11);  three  were  to  be 
Invested   with  the  same  privilege  on  the  west  of  that 
river  when  Canaan  should  be  conquered.     In  the  mid** 
of  the  land— in  such  a  position  that  they  would  lie  con- 
spicuous and   accessible,  and   equidistant   from   the  ex- 
tremities   of   the  laud  and   from  each  other.     3.  Thou 
shalt  prepare  thee  a  way— The  roads  leading  to  them 
were  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and   the  brooks  or 
rivers  to  tie  spanned  by  good  bridges;  the  width  of  the 
roads  was  to  lie  32  cubits;  and  at  all  the  cross  roads  sign- 
posts were  to  be  erected  with  the  words,  Mekelelfi,  Mtkf~ 
li'lh,    "refuge,    refuge,"    painted    on    them,     divide    the 
coasts  of  thy  land  Into  three  parts — the  whole  extent 
of  the  country   from  the  south   to  the  north;   the  three 
cities  on  each  side  of  Jordan  were  opposite  to  eacli  other, 
"as  two  rows  of  vines  in  a  vineyard"  (see  on  Joshua  20. 
7,  8).     6.  Lest  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  the  slayer, 
while  his  heart  Is  hot— This  verse  is  a  continuation  of 
the  third   (for  vs.  4,  5,  which  are  explanatory,  are  in  a 
parenthetical  form),  and  the  meaning  is,  that  if  the  kins- 
man of  a  person  inadvertently  killed  should,  under  th« 
impulse  of   sudden   excitement  and    without    Inquiring 
Into  the  circumstances,  inflict  summary  vengeance  on 
the  homicide,  however  guiltless,  the  law  tolerated  such 
an  act;  it  was  to  pass  with  Impunity.     But  to  prevent 
such  precipitate  measures,  the  cities  of  refuge  were  estab- 
lished for  the  reception  of  the  homicide,  that  "  Innocent 
blood  might  nol  be  shed  in  thy  land"  (v.  10).     In  the  case 
of  premeditated  murder  (vs.  11,  12),  they  afforded  no  im 
muuity ;  but,  if  it  were  only  manslaughter,  the  momen 
the  fugitive  was  within  the  gates,  lie  found  himself  in 
safe  asylum  (Numbers  35.  26-28;  Joshua  20.6).    8,  9.  An 
If  the  Lord  enlarge  thy  coast— Three  additional  sanc- 
tuaries were  to  be  established  ia  the  event  of  their  terri- 
tory extending  over  the  country  from  Hermon  and  Gllead 
to  the  Euphrates.    (See  on  Geuesis  15.18;  Exodus  23.31.) 
But  it  was   obscurely  hinted    that    this    last   provision 
would  never  be  carried  into  effect,  as  the  Israelites  would 
not  fulfil  the  conditions,  viz.,  "that  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments, to  love  the  Lord,  and  walk  ever  in  his  ways." 
In  point  of  fact,  although  that  region  was  brought  Into  sub- 
jection by  David  and  Solomon,  we  do  not  find  that  cities 
of  refuge  were  established ;  because  those  sovereigns  only 
made  the  ancient  Inhabitants  tributary,  instead  of  send- 
ing a  colony  of  Israelites  to  possess  it.    The  privilege  of 
sanctuary  cities,  however,  was  given  only  for  Israelites; 
and  besides,  that  conquered  territory  did  not  remain  long 
under  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  kings. 

14.  The  Land-mark  is  not  to  be  Removed.  14.  Thou 
shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbours'  land-mark  which 
they  of  old  have  set  In  thine  inheritance — The  state  of 
Palestine  in  regard  to  enclosures  is  very  much  the  same 
now  as  It  has  always  been.  Though  gardens  and  vine- 
yards are  surrounded  by  dry  stone  walls  or  hedges  of 
prickly-pear,  the  boundaries  of  arable  fields  are  marked 
by  nothing  but  by  a  little  trench,  a  small  cairn,  or  a  single 
erect  stone,  placed  at  certain  Intervals.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  dishonest  person  could  easily  fill  the  gutter  with 
earth,  or  remove  these  stones  a  few  feet  without  much 
risk  of  detection,  and  enlarge  his  own  field  by  a  stealthy 
encroachment  on  his  neighbour's.  This  law,  then,  wai 
made  to  prevent  such  trespasses. 

15-21.  Two  Witnesses  Required.  IS.  One  witness 
shall  not  arise  against  a  man  for  auy  Iniquity— The 
following  rules  to  regulate  the  admission  of  testimony  in 
public  courts  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  natural  Jus- 
tice. A  single  witness  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  con- 
demnation of  an  accused  person.  Punishment  of  a 
Faijje  Witness.  16-21.  But  if  convicted  of  perjury, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  his  own  condemnation,  ana  His 
punishment  shall  be  exactly  the  sume  as  would    ha** 

1SS 
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uvertakan  theohjeot  of  bis  malignant  prosecution.    (See 
•b  ffxodoi  21.  24  ;  Leviticus  24.  20.) 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-20.  Thk  Priests'  Exhortation  to  encourage 
the  People  to  Battle.  1.  When  thou  goest  out  to 
battle  against  thine  enemies—  In  the  approaching  Inva- 
sion of  Canaan,  or  In  any  Just  and  defensive  war,  the  Is- 
raelites had  reason  to  expect  (lie  presence  and  favour  of 
God.  ».  when  ye  come  nigh  unto  the  battle,  the  priest 
(2ia.ll  approach  anil  speak  unto  the  people — Jewish 
writers  say  that  there  was  a  war  priest  appointed  by 
a  special  ceremonial  to  attend  the  army.  It  was  natural 
that  the  solemn  objects  and  motives  of  religion  should 
have  been  applied  to  animate  patriotism,  and  give  ad- 
ditional Impulse  to  valour;  other  people  have  done  this. 
But  in  the  case  of  Israel,  the  regular  attendance  of  a  priest 
on  the  battle-Held  was  In  accordance  with  their  theocratic 
government.  In  which  everything  was  done  directly  by 
God  through  his  delegated  ministers.  It  was  the  province 
of  this  priest  to  sound  the  trumpets  (Numbers  10.9;  81.6), 
and  he  had  others  under  him  who  repeated  at  the  head 
of  each  battalion  the  exhortations  which  he  addressed  to 
the  warriors  in  general.  The  speech  (vs.  3, 4)  Is  marked  by 
a  brevity  aud  expressiveness  admirably  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, viz.,  when  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  line.  4. 
Your  God  Is  he  that  goeth  wit  h  you,  to  tight  for  you 
ngutnst  your  enemies,  to  save  you — according  to  Jewish 
writers,  the  ark  was  always  taken  into  the  field  of  com- 
bat. But  there  Is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory ;  and  It  must  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  of  en- 
couragement to  be  assured  that  God  was  on  their  side. 
5.  the  officers  shall  speak  unto  the  people — lit.,  Shoterim, 
who  are  called  "scribes"  or  "overseers."  (Exodus  5.6.) 
They  might  be  keepers  of  the  muster-roll,  or  perhaps 
rather  military  heralds,  whose  duty  It  was  to  announce 
the  orders  of  the  generals.  (2  Chronicles  26.  11.)  This 
proclamation  (vs.  6,  8)  must  have  been  made  previous  to 
the  prtest's  address,  as  great  disorder  and  Inconvenience 
must  have  been  occasioned  If  the  serried  ranks  were 
broken  by  the  departure  of  those  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  granted.  Four  grounds  of  exemption  are  expressly 
mentioned:— 1.  The  dedication  of  a  new  house,  which,  as 
in  all  Oriental  countries  still,  was  an  important  event, 
and  celebrated  by  festive  and  religious  ceremonies  (Nehe- 
mlab  12.27);  exemption  for  a  year.  2.  The  planting  of  a 
vineyard.  The  frnlt  of  the  first  three  years  being  declared 
unfit  for  use,  and  the  first-fruits  producible  on  the  fourth, 
the  exemption  In  this  case  lasted  at  least  lour  years.  3. 
The  betrothal  of  a  wife,  which  was  always  a  considerable 
time  before  marriage.  It  was  deemed  a  great  hardship  to 
leave  a  house  unfinished,  a  new  property  half  cultivated, 
and  a  recently-contracted  marriage;  and  the  exemptions 
allowed  In  these  cases  were  founded  on  the  principle 
that  a  man's  heart  being  deeply  engrossed  by  something 
at  a  distance,  he  would  not  be  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
publio  service.  4.  The  ground  of  exemption  was  cow- 
ardice. From  the  composition  of  the  Israelitish  army, 
which  was  an  Irregular  militia,  all  above  twenty  years 
being  liable  to  serve,  many  totally  unfit  for  war  must 
have  been  called  to  the  field  ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  pru- 
dential arrangement  to  rid  the  army  of  such  unwarlike 
elements— persons  who  could  render  no  efficient  service, 
and  the  contagion  of  whose  craven  spirit  might  lead  to 
panic  and  defeat.  9.  they  shall  make  captains  of  the 
armlet  to  lead  the  people — i.  e.,  when  the  exempted  par- 
lies have  withdrawn,  the  combatants  shall  be  ranged  In 
order  of  battle.  10-20.  when  thou  contest  nigh  unto 
a  city  to  fight  against  It,  t  hen  proclaim  peace  unto  it — 
An  Important  principle  is  here  Introduced  into  the  war- 
law  of  Israel  regarding  the  people  they  fought  against,  and 
the  cities  they  besieged.  Wll  a  "  the  cities  of  those  people 
which  God  doth  give  thee"  In  Canaan,  it  was  to  be  a  war 
of  utter  extermination  (vs.  17, 18).  But  when  on  a  Just 
siocaaion,  they  went  against  other  nations,  they  were  first 
'rf>  nute  a  proclamation  of  peace,  which  if  allowed  by  a 
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surrender,  the  people  would  oecome  dependent,  and  h 
the  relation  of  tributaries  the  conquered  nations  wouli 
receive  the  highest  blessings  from  alliance  with  the  ciiosei 
people;  they  would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  is 
rael's  God  and  of  Israel's  worship,  as  well  as  a  parties  pa 
tiou  of  Israel's  privileges.  But  if  the  besieged  city  refuse 
to  capitulate  and  be  taken,  a  universal  massacre  was  t 
be  made  of  the  males,  while  the  women  and  children  wer 
to  be  preserved  and  kindly  treated  (v*.  13, 14).  By  thl 
means  a  provision  was  made  for  a  irlenaly  and  usefo 
connection  being  established  between  the  captors  and  In 
captives;  and  Israel,  even  through  her  conquests,  woul 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  nations.  19.  Thou  shalt  not  de 
stroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  an  axe  against  then 
— In  a  protracted  siege,  wood  would  be  required  for  varlou 
purposes,  both  for  military  works  and  for  fuel.  But  frull 
bearing  trees  were  to  be  carefully  spared;  and.  Indeed,  I 
warm  countries  like  India,  where  the  people  live  muc 
more  on  fruit  than  we  do,  the  destruction  of  a  fruit  tree  1 
considered  a  sort  of  sacrilege.  20.  thou  shalt  build  but 
war  ks  against  the  city  that  maketh  war  with  thee — 1 
Is  evident  that  some  sort  of  military  engines  were  in 
tended ;  and  accordingly  we  know,  that  In  Egypt,  wher 
the  Israelites  learnt  their  military  tactics,  the  method  o 
conducting  a  siege  was  by  throwing  up  banks,  and  makln 
advances  with  movable  towers,  or  with  the  testudt 
[Wilkinson.J 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-9.  Expiation  of  Uncertain  Murder,  l.  1 
one  be  found  slain  lying  In  the  field,  and  It  be  m 
known  who  hath  slain  him— The  ceremonies  her 
ordained  to  be  observed  on  the  discovery  of  a  slaughter* 
corpse  show  the  Ideas  of  sanctity  which  the  Mosaic  lat 
sought  to  associate  with  human  blood,  the  horror  whia 
murder  inspired,  as  well  as  the  fears  that  were  felt  let 
God  should  avenge  it  on  the  country  at  large,  and  thepol 
lution  which  the  land  was  supposed  to  contract  lrom  th 
effusion  of  innocent,  unexpiated  blood.  According  t 
Jewish  WTlters,  the  Sanhedrim,  taking  charge  of  such 
case,  sent  a  deputation  to  examine  the  neighbourhoot 
and,  they  having  reported  which  was  the  nearest  town  t 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  found,  an  order  was  issue 
by  their  supreme  authority  to  the  elders  or  magistrate 
of  that  town,  to  provide  the  heifer  at  the  civic  expenst 
and  go  through  the  appointed  ceremonial.  The  engafet 
ment  of  the  public  authorities  in  the  work  of  expiatior, 
the  purchase  of  the  victim  heifer,  the  conducting  it  to? 
"rough  valley"  which  might  be  at  a  considerable  dlstanot 
and  which,  as  the  original  Implies,  was  a  wady,  a  peren 
nlal  stream,  in  the  waters  of  which  the  polluting  blow 
would  be  wiped  away  from  the  land,  and  a  desert  withal 
incapable  of  cultivation;  the  washing  of  the  hands,  whie 
was  an  ancient  act  symbolical  of  Innocence;  the  who] 
of  the  ceremonial  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  lmpret 
sion  on  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  on  the  Oriental  mind  gel 
erally ;  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  magistrates  in  th 
discharge  of  their  official  duties ;  to  lead  to  the  discover 
of  the  criminal,  and  the  repression  of  crime. 

10-23.  The  Treatment  of  a  Captive  taken-  to  Wirf 
10-14.  When  thou  goest  to  war  and  seest  among  th 
captives  a  beautiful  -woman  that  thou  wouldest  ha| 
her  to  be  thy  wife — According  to  the  war  customs  of  a! 
ancient  nations,  a  female  captive  became  the  slave  of  th 
victor,  who  had  the  sole  and  unchallengeable  control  o 
right  to  her  person.  Moses  Improved  this  existing  usaf 
by  special  regulations  on  the  subject.  He  enacted  that.1 
the  event  of  her  master  being  captivated  by  her  beau* 
and  contemplating  a  marriage  with  her,  a  month  shoal 
be  allowed  to  elapse,  during  which  her  perturbed  feelii^| 
might  be  calmed,  her  mind  reconciled  to  her  alvered  oqi 
dltlon,  and  she  might  bewail  the  loss  of  her  parents,  no" 
to  her  the  same  as  dead.  A  month  was  the  usual  perlf 
of  mourning  with  the  Jews,  and  the  circumstance*  mai 
tloned  here  were  the  signs  of  grief— the  shaving  of  til 
head— the  (not  paring,  but  lit.,  doing,  i.  e.,)  allowing  W 
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•all*  to  grow  uncut,  the  putting  off  her  gorgeous  dress  In 
watch  iadiss,  on  the  eve  of  being  captured,  arrayed  thein- 
aeives  to  be  the  more  attractive  to  their  captors.  The 
delaj  was  fail  of  humanity  and  kindness  to  the  female 
slAvtv,  as  well  as  a  prudential  measure  to  try  the  strength 
at  her  master's  affections.  If  his  love  should  afterwards 
xwl,  and  he  become  Indifferent  to  her  person,  he  was  not 
io  lord  It  over  her,  neither  to  sell  her  in  the  slave-market, 
nor  retain  her  In  a  subordinate  condition  in  his  house; 
bat  she  was  to  be  free  to  go  where  her  inclinations  led 
k,aer,  13-17.  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved, 
{be  other  bated— In  the  original  and  all  other  transla- 
tions, the  words  are  rendered  "have  had,"  referring  to 
a  vents  that  have  already  taken  place ;  and  that  the  "  had" 
has,  by  some  mistake,  been  omitted  in  our  version,  seems 
highly  probable  from  the  other  verbs  being  in  the  past 
tense— "hers  that  was  hated,"  not  " hers  that  is  hated;" 
evidently  intimating  that  she  (the  rirst  wife)  was  dead  at 
the  time  referred  to.  Moses,  therefore,  does  not  here  legis- 
late upon  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  two  wives  at  the 
same  time,  but  on  that  of  a  man  who  has  married  twice 
in  succession,  the  second  wife  after  the  decease  of  the  first ; 
*nd  there  was  an  obvious  necessity  for  legislation  In  these 
circumstances;  for  the  first  wife,  who  was  hated,  was 
dead,  and  the  second  wife,  the  favourite,  was  alive ;  and 
with  the  feelings  of  a  stepmother,  she  would  urge  her 
husband  to  make  her  own  sou  the  heir.  This  case  has  no 
bearing  upon  polygamy,  which  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Mosaic  code  legalized.  18-31.  If  a  man  have  a  stub- 
born read  rebellious  son — A  severe  law  was  enacted  in 
case.  But  the  oonsent  of  both  parents  was  required 
.  prevention  of  any  abuse  of  it;  for  It  was  reasonable 
U;  £uppose  that  they  would  not  both  agree  to  a  criminal 
information  against  their  son  except  from  absolute  ne- 
cessity, arising  from  his  Inveterate  and  hopeless  wicked- 
ness ;  and,  In  that  view,  the  law  was  wise  and  salutary,  as 
stveh  a  person  would  be  a  pest  and  nuisance  to  society. 
The  punishment  was  that  to  which  blasphemers  were 
doomed ;  for  parents  are  considered  God's  representatives, 
and  Invested  with  a  portion  of  his  authority  over  their 
children.  2£,  33.  If  a  man  have  committed  a  sin,  and 
'Jaou  bang  him  on  a  tree — hanging  was  not  a  Hebrew 
tarn  of  execution— gibbeting  is  meant— but  the  body  was 
aot  to  be  left  to  rot,  or  be  a  prey  to  ravenous  birds :  It  was 
to  be  burled  "  that  day,"  either  because  the  stench  In  a 
hot  climate  would  corrupt  the  air,  or  the  spectacle  of  an 
Bxposed  corpse  bring  ceremonial  defilement  on  the  land. 
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Ver.  1-4.  Of  Humanity  toward  Brkthbkn.  1.  Thou 
•halt  not  see  thy  brother's  otor  his  sheep  go  astray, 
and  hide  thyself  from  them,  Ac. — "  Brother"  is  a  term 
of  extensive  application,  comprehending  persons  of  every 
description ;  not  a  relative,  neighbour,  or  fellow-country- 
man only,  but  any  human  being,  known  or  unknown,  a 
foreigner,  and  even  an  enemy  (Exodus  23.  4).  The  duty 
inculcated  is  an  act  of  common  justice  rtnuctiarlty,  which, 
while  It  was  taught  by  the  law  of  nature,  was  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  enjoined  in  the  law  delivered  by  Ood  to  His 
people.  Indifference  or  dissimulation  in  the  circumstances 
supposed  would  not  only  be  cruelty  to  the  dumb  animals, 
but  a  violation  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity;  and 
therefore  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  still  more 
the  authority  of  the  divine  law  enjoined,  that  the  lost  or 
missing  property  of  another  should  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  finder,  till  a  proper  opportunity  occurred  of  restoring 
It  to  the  owner. 

5-12.  The  Sex  to  bb  Distinguished  by  Apparkl.  5. 
The  woman  shall  not  weai-  that  which  pertatneth  to 
man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment 
—Though  disguises  were  assumed  at  certain  times  In 
heathen  temples,  it  Is  probable  that  a  reference  was  made 
to  unbecoming  levities  practised  in  common  life.  They 
were  properly  forbidden  ;  for  the  adoption  of  the  habili- 
ments of  the  one  sex  by  the  other  Is  an  outrage  on  de- 
»ncy,  obliterates  Uie  distinctions  of  nature  by  fostering 


softness  and  effeminacy  in  the  man,  impudence  and  bold- 
ness in  the  woman,  as  well  as  levity  and  nypocrlsy  la 
both ;  and,  In  short,  opens  the  door  to  an  influx  of  so  uiac  j 
evils  that  all  who  wear  the  dress  of  another  sex  are  pro- 
nounced "an  abomination  unto  the  lx>rd."  6,  7.  If  a 
bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee — This  is  a  beautiful 
Instance  of  the  humanizing  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is 
checking  a  tendency  to  wanton  destructlveness,  and  en- 
couraging a  spirit  of  kind  and  compassionate  tenderness 
to  the  tiniest  creatures.  But  there  was  wisdom  as  well  as 
humanity  In  the  precept;  for,  as  birds  are  well  known  to 
serve  Important  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  extir- 
pation of  a  species,  whether  of  edible  or  ravenous  birds, 
must  in  any  country  be  productive  of  serious  evils.  But 
Palestine,  In  particular,  was  situated  in  a  climate  which 
produced  poisonous  snakes  and  scorpions;  and  between 
deserts  and  mountains  from  which  it  would  have  been 
overrun  with  them,  as  well  as  immense  swarms  of  dies, 
locusts,  mice  and  vermin  of  various  kinds,  if  the  birds 
which  fed  upon  them  were  extirpated.  (Micuaeijjs.)  Ac- 
cordingly, the  counsel  given  in  this  passage  was  wise  at 
well  as  humane,  to  leave  the  hen  undisturbed  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  species,  while  the  taking  of  the  brood  occa- 
sionally was  permitted  as  a  check  to  too  rapid  an  Increas* 

8.  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  tin 
thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  If  aiay  fa.) 
from  thence — The  tops  of  houses  In  ancient  Judea,  as  in 
the  East  still,  were  flat,  being  composed  of  branches  or. 
twigs  laid  across  large  beams,  and  covered  with  a  eemen', 
of  clay  or  strong  plaster.  They  were  surrounded  by  ■ 
parapet  breast  high;  for  as  In  summer  the  roof  is  a  fa- 
vourite resort  for  coolness,  accidents  would  frequently 
happen  from  persons  incautiously  approaching  the  edge 
and  falling  into  the  street  or  court;  hence  it  was  a  wise 
and  prudent  precaution  in  the  Jewish  legislator  to  pro- 
vide, that  a  stone  balustrade  or  timber  railing  round  the 
roof  should  ferin  an  essential  part  of  every  new  house. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  thy  vineyard  with  divers 
seeds— (See  on  Leviticus  19.  19.)  10.  Thou  shalt  not 
plough  with  an  ox  and  an  nss  together — Whether  this 
association,  like  the  mixture  of  seeds,  had  been  dictated 
by  superstitious  motives,  and  the  prohibition  was  sym- 
bolical, designed  to  teach  a  moral  lesson  (2  Corinthians 
6.  14),  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case.  But  the  pro- 
hibition prevented  a  great  Inhumanity  still  occasionally 
practised  by  the  poorer  sort  In  Oriental  countries.  An  ox 
and  ass  being  of  different  species,  and  of  very  different 
characters,  cannot  associate  comfortably,  nor  unite  cheer- 
fully in  drawing  a  plough  or  a  wagon.  The  ass  being 
much  smaller  and  his  step  shorter,  there  must  be  an  un- 
equal and  Irregular  draught.  Besides,  the  ass,  from  feed- 
ing on  coarse  and  poisonous  weeds,  has  a  foetid  breath, 
which  its  yoke-fellow  seeks  to  avoid,  not  only  as  poison- 
ous and  offensive,  but  producing  leanness,  or,  if  long  con- 
tinued, death;  and  hence,  it  has  been  observed  always  to 
hold  away  its  head  from  the  ass,  and  to  pull  only  witli 
one  shoulder.  11.  thou  shalt  not  -wear  a  garment  of 
divers  sorts— The  essence  of  the  crime  (Zephaniah  1.8) 
consisted,  not  in  wearing  a  woollen  and  a  linen  robe,  but 
In  the  two  stuffs  being  woven  together,  according  to  a  fa- 
vourite superstition  of  ancleut  Idolaters  (see  on  Leviticus 
19.  19).  1£.  thou  shall  not  make  tliee  fringes  upoia  the 
fonr  quarters — or,  according  to  some  eminent  biblical 
Interpreters,  tassel*  on  the  coverlet  of  tJte  bed.  The  precept 
Is  not  the  same  as  Numbers  15.  !*>.  13-30.  If  a  man  take 
a  wife,  &c. — The  regulations  that  follow  might  be  impera- 
tively needful  in  the  then  situation  of  the  Israelites;  aud 
yet,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  curiously  and  Im- 
pertinently inquire  into  them.  So  far  was  it  from  Deing 
unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  things  upon  record,  that 
the  enactments  must  heighten  our  admiration  of  His 
wisdom  and  goodness  In  the  management  of  a  people  so 
perverse  and  so  given  to  irregular  passions.  Nor  is  it  a 
better  argument  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by 
inspiration  of  God  to  object,  that  this  passage,  and  other! 
of  a  like  nature,  tend  to  corrupt  the  imagination,  and  will 
be  abused  by  evil-disposed  readers,  than  It  is  to  say  that 
the  sun  was  not  created  by  God,  because  its  light  nuty  be 
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v-msed   by  w1cke<l   men   as  an  assistant  In  committing 
«im»«  which  they  have  mediated.    (Hokne.J 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Ver.  1-25.  Who  mat  and  who  may  not  Enter  into 
the  Congregation.  I.  He  that  is  wounded,  Ac.  shall 
not  enter  Into  tbe  congregation  of  the  l.mil — "  To  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord"  means  either  admis- 
sion to  public  honours  and  offices  In  the  Church  and  State 
of  Israel,  or,  In  the  case  of  foreigners,  Incorporation  with 
that  nation  by  marriage.  The  rule  was,  that  strangers 
mi!  foreigners,  for  fear  of  friendship  or  marriage  con- 
nections with  them  leading  the  people  into  Idolatry,  were 
not  admissible  till  their  conversion  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
But  this  passage  describes  certain  limitations  of  the  gen- 
eral rule.  The  following  parties  were  excluded  from  the 
full  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship: — 1st,  Eunuchs- 
It  was  a  very  ancient  practice  for  parents  In  the  East  by 
various  arts  to  mutilate  their  children,  with  a  view  of 
training  them  for  service  In  the  houses  of  the  great.  2d, 
Bastards— such  an  Indelible  stigma  in  both  these  In- 
stances was  designed  as  a  discouragement  to  practices 
thai  were  disgraceful,  but  too  common  from  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  8d,  Ammonites  and  Moabltes  were  ex- 
cluded—for  without  provocation  they  combined  to  engage 
a  soothsayer  to  curse  the  Israelites  ;  and  further  endeav- 
oured, by  ensnaring  them  Into  the  guilt  and  licentious 
abominations  of  idolatry,  to  seduce  them  from  their  alle- 
giance to  God.  even  to  the  tenth  generation  shall  they 
net  enter— Many  eminent  writers  think  that  this  law  of 
exclusion  was  applicable  only  to  males;  at  all  events  that 
a  defini  e  is  used  for  an  indefinite  number  (Nehemiah  13. 
1;  Ruth  4.  10;  2  Kings  10.  2).  Many  of  the  Israelites  being 
established  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  those  people,  Cod  raised  this  partition- 
wall  between  them  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  evil 
communications,  tth,  More  favour  was  to  be  shown  to 
Edi unites  and  Egyptians— to  the  former  from  their  near 
relationship  to  Israel ;  and  to  the  latter,  from  their  early 
hospitalities  to  the  family  of  Jacob,  as  well  as  the  many 
acU  of  kindness  rendered  them  by  private  Egyptians  at 
the  Exodus  (Exodus  12.  36).  The  grandchildren  of  Edom- 
Ite  or  Egyptian  proselytes  were  declared  admissible  to 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  native  Israelites;  and  by 
this  remarkable  provision,  God  taught  His  people  a  prac- 
tical lesson  of  generosity  and  gratitude  for  special  deeds 
of  kindness,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  all  the  persecution  and 
HI  services  sustained  from  those  two  nations.  9-14. 
When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine  enemies, 
keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing— From  the  excesses 
Incident  to  camp  life,  as  well  as  from  habits  of  personal 
neglect  and  impurity.  15,  10.  Thou  ghalt  not  deliver 
onto  his  master  the  servant  which  has  escaped  from 
bis  master  unto  thee — Evidently  a  servant  of  the  Ca- 
uaauites  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  was 
driven  by  tyrannical  oppression,  or  induced,  with  a  view 
oif  embracing  the  true  religion,  to  take  refuge  in  Israel. 
90,  46.  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother 
.  .  .  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury — 
Fae  Israelites  lived  In  a  simple  state  of  society,  and  hence 
they  were  encouraged  to  lend  to  each  other  In  a  friendly 
way,  wlthoutauy  hope  of  gain.  But  the  case  wasdift'erent 
with  forelgueis,  who,  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce, 
borrowed  Ufenlarge  their  capital,  and  might  reasonably 
oe  expected  to  pay  Interest  i,a  their  loans.  Besides,  the 
distinction  was  admirably  conducive  to  keeping  the  Is- 
raelites separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  21,  22. 
Wnen  thou  vowest  a  vow — (See  on  Numbers  30.  2.)  24, 
•5.  When  thou  corneal  Into  thy  neighbour's  vineyard, 
then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes  thy  nil  at  thine  own 
pleasure—  Vineyards,  like  corn-fields  mentioned  In  the 
next  verse,  were  often  unenclosed.  In  vine-growing 
xmutries  grapes  are  amazingly  cheap;  and  we  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  all  within  reach  of  a  passenger's 
>jrnL,  was  treei  the  quantity  plucked  was  a  loss  never  felt 
by  the  proprietor,  and  It  was  a  kindly  privl'ege  afforded 
to  tae  poor  aud  wayfaring  mar. 
IK 
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Ver.  1-22.  Or  Divorces.  1.  When  a  man  hath  taken 
a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  It  come  to  pass  that  ska 
find  no  favour  In  his  eyes — It  appears  that  lb«  practice 
of  divorces  was  at  this  early  period  very  prevaieLl 
amongst  the  Israelites,  who  had  in  all  probability  be- 1 
come  familiar  with  it  in  Egypt.  [Lane.]  The  csagt  oelng 
too  deep-ro<>u*d  to  be  sf>on  or  easily  abolished,  was  /Oler- 
ated  by  Moses  (Matthew  19.8),  but  It  was  accompanied 
under  the  law  with  two  conditions,  which  were  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  prevent  the  evils  Incident  to  the  per- 
mitted system,  viz.:  1st.  That  the  act  of  divorcement 
was  to  be  certified  on  a  written  document,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  with  legal  formality,  would  afford  time  for 
reflection  and  repentance ;  and  2d.  That,  In  the  event  of 
the  divorced  wife  being  married  to  another  husband,  she 
could  not,  on  the  termination  of  that  second  marriage,  be 
restored  to  her  first  husband,  however  desirous  he  might 
be  to  receive  her.  5.  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  uew 
wife,  he  shall  not  go  to  war — This  law  of  exemption 
was  founded  on  good  policy,  and  was  favourable  to  matri- 
mony, as  it  afforded  a  full  opportunity  for  the  affection* 
of  the  newly-married  pair  being  more  firmly  engaged 
and  it  diminished  or  removed  occasions  for  the  divorces 
just  mentioned.  6.  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or 
the  upper  millstone  to  pi  edge — The  "  upper"  stone  being 
concave,  covers  the  "nether"  like  a  lid;  and  It  has  a 
small  aperture,  through  which  the  corn  is  poured,  as  well 
as  a  handle  by  which  it  is  turned.  The  propriety  of  the 
law  was  founded  on  the  custom  of  grinding  corn  every 
morning  for  daily  consumption.  If  either  of  the  stones, 
therefore,  which  composed  the  handmlll  was  wanting,  a 
person  would  be  deprived  of  his  necessary  provision.  7. 
If  a  man  be  fonnd  stealing  any  of  his  brethren— I See 
on  Exodus  21.  16.)  8,  9.  Take  heed  in  the  plague  of 
leprosy — (See  on  Leviticus  13.  14.)  10-13.  When  thou 
dost  lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shall  not  go 
Into  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge — The  course  recom 
mended  was,  in  kind  and  considerate  regard,  to  spare  thr 
borrower's  feelings.  In  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  had 
pledged  his  cloak,  it  was  to  be  restored  before  nigh,  as 
the  poor  in  Eastern  countries  have  commonly  no  o.  nef 
covering  for  wrapping  themselves  In  when  they  go  to 
sleep  than  the  hyke  or  plaid  they  have  worn  during  the 
day.  14,  15.  Thou  shall  not  oppress  a  hired  servant 
that  Is  poor  and  needy— Hired  servants  in  the  East  are 
paid  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  and  for  a  master  to  defraud 
the  labourer  of  his  hire,  or  to  withhold  it  wrongfully  for  a 
night,  might  have  subjected  a  poor  man  with  his  family 
to  suffering,  and  was  therefore  an  injustice  to  be  avoided 
(Leviticus  19.  13).  16-18.  The  fathers  shall  not  be  pat 
to  death  for  the  children— The  rule  was  addressed  for 
the  guidance  of  magistrates,  and  It  established  the  equit- 
able principle  that  none  should  be  responsible  for  the 
crimes  of  others.  19-22.  When  thou  cuttest  down 
thine  harvest  In  thy  Held— The  grain,  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  or  cut  down  with  a  sickle,  was  laid  in  loose  sheaves; 
the  fruit  of  the  olive  was  obtained  by  striking  the  branches 
with  long  poles,  and  the  grape  clusters,  severed  by  a  hook, 
were  gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  vintager.  Here  is  • 
beneficent  provision  for  the  poor.  Every  forgotten  sheaf 
in  the  harvest-field  was  to  lie;  the  olive  tree  was  not  to  be 
beaten  a  second  time;  nor  gleaning  grapes  to  be  gath- 
ered, in  order  that,  In  collecting  what  remained,  ths 
hearts  of  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow 
might  be  gladdened  by  the  bounty  of  Providence. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  1-iiy.  Strifes  most  not  kicked  Forii  a.  U  tn» 
wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten — In  Judicial  sen- 
tences, which  awarded  punishment  short  of  capital, 
scourging,  like  the  Egyptian  bastinado,  was  the  mosl 
common  form  in  which  they  were  executed.  The  Mosa'.« 
law,  however,  Introduced  two  important  restrictions,  via.  • 
1st.  That  the  punishment  should  be  Inflicted  In  presence 
of  the  Judge  instead  of  being  Inflicted  ;n  private  by  soni* 
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aeartles*  official ;  and  2d  That  the  maximum  amount  of 
>t  should  be  limited  to  forty  stripes,  instead  of  being 
♦warded  according  to  tha  arbitrary  will  or  passion  of  the 
magistrate.  The  Egyptian,  like  Turkish  and  Chinese 
rulers,  often  applied  the  stick  till  they  caused  death  or 
lameness  fcr  life.  Of  what  the  scouige  consisted  at  first 
we  are  not  Informed;  but  in  later  times,  when  the  Jews 
were  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
She  law,  and,  for  fear  of  miscalculation,  were  desirous  of 
ieepiug  within  the  prescribed  limit,  it  was  formed  of 
iiree  cords,  terminating  in  leathern  thongs,  and  thirteen 
jtrokes  of  this  counted  thirty-nine  (2  Corinthians  11.  24). 
i.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  whea  lie  treadeth 
•ut  the  corn— In  Judea,  as  In  modern  Syria  and  Egypt, 
the  larger  grains  were  beaten  out  by  the  feet  of  oxen, 
which,  yoked  together,  trode  round  day  after  day  the 
*rlde  open  spaces  which  form  the  threshing-floors.  The 
animals  were  allowed  freely  to  pick  up  a  mouthful,  wbeu 
they  chose  to  do  so;  a  wise  as  well  as  humane  regulation, 
Introduced  by  the  law  of  Moses  (cf.  1  Corinthians  9.  9;  1 
Timothy  6. 17,  18).  6-10.  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not 
mar  iy  -without  unto  a  tU'aager  ;  her  husband's  brother 
«ball  take  her  to  wife — This  usage  existed  before  the  age 
of  Moses  (Genesis  38.  8).  But  the  Mosaic  law  rendered  the 
joustom  obligatory  (Matthew  22.  25)  on  younger  brothers, 
pr  the  nearest  kinsman,  to  marry  the  widow  (Ruth  4.  4), 
by  associating  the  natural  desire  of  perpetuating  a  broth- 
er's name,  with  the  preservation  of  property  In  the  He- 
brew families  and  tribes.  In  the  event  of  the  younger 
brother  declining  to  comply  with  the  law,  the  widow 
brought  her  claim  before  the  authorities  of  the  place  at  a 
public  assembly  (the  gate  of  the  city),  and  he  having  de- 
clared his  refusal,  she  was  ordered  to  loose  the  thong  of 
bis  shoe — a  sign  of  degradation — following  up  that  act  by 
spitting  on  the  ground— the  strongest  expression  of  Igno- 
miny and  contempt  amongst  Eastern  people.  The  shoe 
was  kept  by  the  magistrate  as  an  evidence  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  parties  separated.  13-16.  Thou  shalt  not 
hare  divers  weights — Weights  were  anciently  made  of 
(tone,  and  are  frequently  used  still  by  Eastern  shop- 
keepers and  traders,  who  take  them  out  of  the  bag  and 
put  them  In  the  balance.  The  man  who  Is  not  cheated  by 
LLe  trader  and  his  bag  of  divers  weights  must,  be  blessed 
with  more  acuteness  than  most  of  his  fellows.  [Roberts.] 
!Cf.  Proverbs  16. 11 ;  20. 10.)  17-1'J.  Remember  what  A  ma- 
le* did— This  cold-blooded  and  dastardly  atrocity  is  not 
oar  rated  in  the  previous  history  (Exodus  17. 14).  It  was 
an  unprovoked  outrage  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  human- 
ity, as  well  as  a  daring  defiance  of  that  God  who  had  so  slg- 
oally  shown  His  favour  towards  Israel  (see  on  1  .Samuel 
i&;  27.8;  80). 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

•  Ver.  1-16.  The  Confession  or  Him  that  okfkrkth 
thk  Basket  of  First-fkuits.  "<4.  Thou  shalt  take  of 
the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth— The  Israelites  in 
Canaan  being  God's  tenants  at  will,  were  required  to  give 
Him  tribute  in  the  form  of  tirst-fruits  and  tithes.  No 
Israelite  was  at  liberty  to  use  any  productions  of  his  field 
Qutil  he  had  presented  the  required  offerings.  The  tribute 
began  to  be  exigible  after  the  settlement  in  the  promised 
laud,  and  it  was  yearly  repealed  at.  one  of  the  great  feasts 
.Leviticus  2.14;  23.  10;  23.  15;  Numbers  28.26;  ch.  lb.  9). 
Every  master  of  a  family  carried  it  on  his  shoulders  in  a 
little  basket  of  osier,  peeled  willow,  or  palm  leaves,  and 
brought  it  to  the  sanctuary.  5.  Thou  shall  say,  A 
Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father— rather,  a  wan- 
dering Syrian.  The  ancestors  ol  the  Hebrews  were  nomad 
shepherds,  either  Syrians  'iy  birth  as  Abraham,  or  by 
long  residence  as  Jacob;  and  when  they  were  established 
as  a  nation  In  the  possession  of  the  promised  land-.  It  was 
to  God's  unmerited  goodness  they  were  Indebted  lor  their 
■istingulshed  privileges,  and  In  token  of  gratitude  they 
brougnt  this  basket  of  first-fruits.  11.  thou  shalt  rejoice 
—feasting  w*th  frler-ds  and  the  Levltes,  who  were  Invited 
an  srtch  occasions  to  share  in  the  cheerful  festivities  that 
followed  oblations  (ch.  12. 7:  16.  10-1.5).  12-15.  When  thou 
made  an  end  of  tithing  all    the  tithes  of  thine 


increase    the    third    year— Among    the   Hebrews  tber* 

were  two  timings.  The  first  was  appropriated  to  tht 
Levltes  (Numbers  18.  21).  The  second,  being  the  tenth  of 
what  remained,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  In  kind ;  or  tl 
was  converted  into  money,  and  the  owner  on  arriving  In 
the  capital,  purchased  sheep,  bread,  and  oil  icb.  11.  22,  23). 
This  was  done  for  two  years  together.  But  this  secend 
tithing  was  eaten  at  home,  and  the  third  year  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  place  at  discretion  (ch.  14.  28,  29). 
13.  Thou  shalt  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  I  have 
brought  aw  ay  the  hallowed  thlngsoutof  niine  house- 
Tills  was  a  solemn  declaration  that  nothing  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  Hi  vine  service  had  been  secretly  re- 
served for  personal  use.  14.  1  have  not  eaten  thereof 
tn  my  mourning — lu  a  season  of  sorrow,  which  brought 
detilerueut  on  sacred  things;  under  a  pretence  of  pov- 
erty, and  grudging  to  give  any  away  to  the  poor,  neither, 
for  any  unclean  iuw — i.  e.,  any  common  purpose,  differ- 
ent from  what  God  had  appointed,  and  which  would  have 
been. a  desecration  of  it.  nor  given  aught  thereof  for 
the  dead— on  any  funeral  service,  or,  to  an  idol,  which  is  a 
dead  thing. 

CHAPTER     XXVII. 

Ver.  2-10.  The  People  auk  to  White  the  Law  upon 
STONES.     2.  It  shall  be  on  the  day  when  we  shall  pass 

over  Jordan — day  is  often  put  for  time;  and  it  was  not 
till  some  days  after  the  passage  that  the  following  in- 
structions were  acted  upon,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up 
great  stones,  and  pialster  them  with  plalster — These 
stones  were  lobe  taken  In  their  natural  stale,  unhewn, 
and  unpolished — the  occasion  on  which  they  were  used 
not  admitting  of  long  or  elaborate  preparation;  and  tuey 
were  to  be  daubed  over  with  paint  or  white-wash,  to 
render  them  more  conspicuous.  Stones  and  even  rocks 
are  seen  in  Egypt  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  containing 
Inscriptions  made  3000  years  ago,  In  paint  or  plalster.  By 
some  similar  method  those  stones  may  have  been  in- 
scribed, and  it  Is  most  probable  that  Moses  learned  the  art 
from  the  Egyptians.  3.  Thou  shalt  write  upon  them 
all  the  words  of  this  law — It  might  be,  as  some  think, 
the  Decalogue;  but  a  greater  probability  is,  that  it  wu 
"the  blessings  and  curses,''  which  comprised  in  fact  an 
epitome  of  the  law  (Joshua  8.  34).  5-10.  there  shalt  thou 
build  an  altar  ...  of  whole  atones — The  stones  were  to 
be  in  their  natural  state,  as  if  a  chisel  would  communicate 
pollution  to  them.  The  stony  pile  was  to  be  so  large  as  to 
contain  all  the  conditions  of  the  covenant,  so  elevated  as 
to  be  visible  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel ;  and  the 
religious  ceremonial  performed  on  the  occasion  was  to 
consist,  first,  of  the  elementary  worship  needed  for  sinful 
men;  and  secondly,  of  the  peace  offerings,  or  lively,  social 
feasts,  that  were  suited  to  the  happy  people  whose  God 
was  the  Lord.  There  were  thus,  the  law  which  con- 
demned, and  the  typical  expiation— the  two  great  princi- 
ples of  revealed  religion. 

Ver.  11-13.  The  Tribes  Divided  on  Gekibim  and 
EbaL.  11-13.  these  shall  stand  upon  mount  Gerizlm 
to  bless  the  people  .  .  .  these  shall  staud  upon  mount 
Kbal  to  curse — Those  long  rocky  ridges  lay  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Samaria,  and  the  peaks  referred  to  were  near 
Shechem  (Nablous),  rising  iu  steep  precipices,  to  the 
height  of  about  800  feet,  and  separated  by  a  green,  well- 
watered  valley,  of  about  oiHJ  yards  wide.  The  people  of 
Israel  were  here  divided  into  two  parts.  On  mount  Gerl- 
zlm  (now  Jebel-et-Tnr)  were  stationed  the  descendants  of 
Rachel  and  Leah,  the  two  principal  wives  of  Jacob,  and  to 
them  was  assigned  the  most  pleasant  and  honourable 
office  of  pronouncing  the  benedictions;  while  on  the  twin 
hill  of  Ebal  (now  Imad-el-Deen;  were  placed  the  posterity 
of  the  two  secoudary  wives,  Zllpah  and  Bilhah,  with  those 
of  Reuben,  who  had  lost  the  primogeniture,  and  Zebulun, 
son  of  Leah,  youngest  son;  to  them  were  committed  the 
necessary  but  painful  duty  of  pronouncing  the  maledic- 
tions (see  on  Judges  9.  7).  The  ceremony  might  have 
taken  place  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  approach  more  closely  to  each  other;  and  the  ccarw 
observed  was  as  follows: — Amid  the  silent  expectation* 
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_i  Lao  soiamn  assembly,  the  priests  standing  round  the 
ajrk  In  the  valley  below,  said  alond.  looking  to  Uerizltn, 
"Blessed  is  tbe  man  tbat  inaketu  not  any  graven  Image," 
when  the  people  ranged  on  that  hill  responded  In  full 
simultaneous  shouts  of  "Amen;"  then  turning  round  to 
MSbal,  they  cried,  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that  maketb  uny 
graven  image;'  to  which  those  that  covered  the  ridge 
answered,  "  Amen."  The  same  course  at  every  pause  was 
followed  with  all  tbe  blessings  and  curses  (see  on  Joshua 
I.  8S,  34).  These  curses  attendant  on  disobedience  ui  the 
Divine  will,  which  had  been  revealed  as  a  law  from  .->av- 
an,  be  It  observed,  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  declai  aion, 
not  a  with,  as  the  words  should  be  rendered,  "  Cursed  is 
■•,"  and  not  "Cursed  be  he." 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-68.  The  Blessings  fob  Obedience.  1.  if  thou 
■hall  hearken  diligent  ly  unto  tlie  vole*  of  the  lentil 
thy  God — Iu  this  chapter  the  blessings  and  curses  are 
enumerated  at  length,  and  in  various  minute  details,  so 
tbat  on  the  first  eutrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land 
of  promise,  their  whole  destiny  was  laid  before  them,  as 
It  was  to  result  from  their  obedience  or  the  contrary.  '-4- 
0.  All  these  blessing*  shall  come  on  the©—  their  national 
obedience  was  to  be  rewarded  by  extraordinary  and  uni- 
versal prosperity.  7.  flee  before  thee  seven  wayi — i.  «., 
in  various  directions,  us  always  happens  in  a  rout.  10. 
eulJexi  by  the  naine  of  the  Lord — t.  e.,  are  realiy  and 
actually  His  people  (ch.  14.  1 ;  ftl.  18).  11.  The  Loni  shall 
make  thee  plenteous  In  goods — Beside  the  natural  capa- 
billtlee  of  Canaan,  its  extraordinary  f rut  trainees  was 
traceable  to  the  special  blessing  of  Heaven.  13.  The 
Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his  good  treasure — The  sea- 
sonable supply  of  the  early  and  latter  rain  was  one  of  the 
principal  means  by  which  their  laud  was  so  uncommonly 
fruitful,  thou  shall  lend  unto  many  nations,  and  shall 
not  borrow — t.  «.,  thou  shall  be  in  such  affluent  circum- 
stances, as  to  be  capable,  out  of  thy  superfluous  wealth,  to 
give  aid  to  thy  poorer  neighbours.  13,  14.  the  hend  and 
not  the  tail— an  Oriental  form  of  expression,  indicating 
the  possession  of  independent  power  and  great  dignity 
and  acknowledged  excellence  (Isaiah  9.  14;  19.  16).  15-ao. 
Bnt  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord— Curses  that  were  to  follow  them  In  the  event  of 
disobedience  are  now  enumerated,  and  they  are  almost 
exact  counterparts  to  the  blessings  which  were  described 
in  the  preceding  context,  as  the  reward  oi  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  tbe  covenant.  21.  pestilence — sotne  fatal  epi- 
demic; there  Is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the 
plague,  which  is  tbe  great  modern  scourge  of  the  East,  is  re- 
ferred to.  'Z'Z.  a  consumption — a  wasting  disorder ;  but  the 
European  phthisis  is  almost  unknown  In  Asia,  lever  .  ,  . 
laAainmitUou  .  .  .  extreme  burning — (lever  is  rendered 
"  burning  ague"  (Leviticus  2<i.  10),  and  the  others  mentioned 
Along  with  it  evidently  point  to  those  febrile  affections 
which  are  of  malignant  character  and  great  frequency  in 
the  East,  the  sword — rather  "  dryness,"— the  effect  on  the 
human  body  of  such  violent  disorders,  blasting  mill 
mildew — two  atmospheric  Influences  fatal  to  grain.  S4.1. 
heaven  .  .  .  brass  .  .  .  earth  .  .  .  Iron — strong  Oriental 
figures  used  to  describe  the  effects  of  long-cnutlnued 
drought;  and  this  want  of  regular  and  seasonable  raiu  is 
allowed  by  the  most  intelligent  observers  to  be  one  great 
cause  of  the  present  sterility  of  Palestine.  a+.  the  rain 
•f  thy  land  powder  and  dust — An  allusion  probably  to 
the  dreadful  effects  of  tornadoes  in  the  East,  which,  rais- 
ing the  sandin  immense  twisted  pillars,  drive  them  along 
with  the  fury  of  a  tempest.  These  shifting  sands  are  most 
destructive  to  cultivated  lands;  and  In  consequence  of 
their  encroachments,  many  once  fertile  regions  of  the  East 
are  now  barren  deserts.  87.  the  botch  of  Kgypt — a 
troublesome  eruption,  marked  by  red  pimples,  to  which, 
lit  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  the  Egyptians  are  subject,  eme- 
resia — fistula*  or  piles.  scab — scurvy.  Itch — the  disease 
.aonly  known  ov  that  name;  bnt  it  is  far  more  ma- 
tlanukot  in  the  East  than  is  ever  witnessed  In  our  part  of 
l;.t'  world.     AH,   laadneM,  blindness,  and  astonish  men 


of  hearts— they  would  be  bewildered  and  paralysed  w.ia 
terror  at  the  extent  of   their  calamities.     JiO-33.  taos 
Shalt  grope  at  noonday — a  general  description   of  ths 
painful  uncertainty  in  which  they  would  live.    During 
the  middle  ages  the  Jews  were  driven  from  society  tnta 
hiding-places  which  they  were  afraid  to  ieave,  not  know- 
ing from  what  quarter  they  might  be  assailed,  and  then 
children  dragged   into  captivity,  froru  which   u.    trieua 
could  rescue,  and  no  money  ransom  them,    3o    the  l.«,rd 
shall  smite  thee  in  the   knee*  and  In  tar     egs — this  is 
an  exact  description  of  elephantiasis,  a  hon   oie  disease 
something  like  leprosy,  which  attacks   particularly  lbs 
lower  extremities.    36.  The  Lord  shall  bring  *  .ee  and 
thy  king — This  shows  bow  widespread  would    jo  the  na- 
tional calamity;   and  at  tbe  same  time  how   hopeless, 
when  he  who  should  have  been  their  defender  shared  the 
captive  fate  of  his  subjects,    there  shall  thou  serve  other 
godS,  wood  and  stone — The  Hebrew  exiles,  with  some 
honourable  exceptions,  were  seduced  or  compelled  Into 
idolatry  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  captivities  (Jere- 
miah 44. 17-19>.    Thus,  the  sin  to  which  they  had  too  often 
betrayed  a  perverse  fondness,  a  deep-rooted  propensity, 
became   their  punishment  and  their  misery.    37.  tnou 
■  halt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a   by- 
word among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall,  Ac. 
— The  annals  of  almostevery  nation,  for  eighteen  bundled 
years,  afford  abundant  proofs  that  this  has  been,  as  It  still 
is,  the  case — the  very  name  of  Jew  being  a  universally 
recognized  term  for  extreme  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness.    49.  the  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
from  fur — The  Invasion  of  the  ltomaus — "they  earn e  from 
far."    The  soldiers  Ol  the  invading  army  were  taken  Horn 
France,  Spain,  and  Britain — then  considered  '   the  end  c< 
tbe  earth."    Julius  Severus,  tbe  commander,  afterwards 
Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  left  Britain  for  the  scene  of  con 
test.    Moreover,  the  ensign  on  the  standards  of  the  Homus 
army  was  "an   eagle;"  and   the  dialects  spoken   by  the 
soldiers  of  the  different  nations  that  composed  that  mmj 
were  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  Jews.    50.  Auatioi 
of  fierce  countenance  —  A  Just  description  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  not  only  bold  and  unyielding,  but  rutn 
less  and  implacable.    51.  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thj 
cattle,  Ac— According  to  the  Jewish  historian,  every  dis- 
trict of   the   country    through   which    they    passed    wan 
strewed  with   the  wrecks  of  their  devastation.    51.  H 
shall    besiege   thee   until  thy  high  and   fenced  wall 
come  down— All  the  fortified  places  to  which  the  peopli 
betook  themselves  for  safety,  were  burnt  or  demolished 
and   tbe  walls  of  Jerusalem   itself  razed  to  the  ground 
53-57.  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body- 
(8eeon  2  Kings  fi.  29;  Lamentations  4.10.)    Such  were  th« 
dreadful    extremities  to  which    the   inhabitants    durtin 
the  siege  were  reduced,  that  many  women    sustained  i 
wretched  existence  by  eating  the  flesh  of  their  own  .  hlJ 
diem    Parental  affection  was  extinguished, and  the  near 
est  relatives  were  jealously  avoided,  lest  they  should  dls 
cover  and  demand  a  share  of  the  revolting  viands.    <bJ 
ye  shall  he  few  in  number — There  lias  been,  ever  sine- 
the  destruction    of   Jerusalem,   only    an    lneouii 
remnant  of  Jews  existing  In  that  land — aliens  in  the  lam 
of  their  fathers;  and  of  all  classes  of  the  Inhabitants  toe; 
are  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  beings,  dependefl 
for  their  support  on  contributions  from  Europe.    »>3.  y 
shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land — Hadrian    issued  : 
proclamation,  forbidding  any  Jews  to  reside  In  .ludea.  o 
even  to  approach  its  confines.    6*.  The  Lord  shall  seat 
ter  thee  among   all    people — There  is,   perhapx,   not 
country  in   the  world  where  Jews  are  not  to  be  touud 
Who  that  looks  on  this  condition  of  the  Hebrews  is  no 
filled  with  awe,  when  he  considers  the  fulfilment  of  thl 
prophecy?     08.  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee  Into  Kgj-jj 
again  with  ships— The  accomplishment  ol  this   p  red  It 
tion  took  place  under  Titus,  when,  according  to  Josephoi 
multitudes  of  Jews  were  transported  in  ships  to  the  Ian 
of  the  Nile,  and  sold  as  slaves.    "  Here,  then,  are  Instance 
of  prophecies  delivered  above  three  thousand  years  ago 
and  yet,  as  we  see,  being  fulfilled  in  the  world  at  this  >«r 
time;  and  what  stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  *ns  IN 
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nae  ligation  of  Moses?  How  these  instances  may  affect 
others  I  know  not;  but  for  myself,  I  must  acknowledge, 
they  not  caly  convince  but  amaze  and  astonish  me  be- 
yond expression ;  they  are  truly,  as  Moses  foretold  («*.  45, 
46)  they  would  be, 'a  sign  and  a  wonder  forever.'  "  [Bishop 
KkwtonJ 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Ver.  1  29.  An  Exhortation  to  Obedibnok.  l.  Them 
are  the  wordi  of  the  covenant — The  discourse  of  Moses 
ts  continued,  and  the  subject  of  that  discourse  was  Israel's 
sovenant  with  God,  the  privileges  it  conferred,  and  the 
obligations  it  imposed.  beside  the  covenant  which  he 
made  with  then*  In  Iloreb — It  was  substantially .  the 
Game;  but  it  was  renewed  now,  in  different  circumstances. 
They  had  violated  Its  conditions.  Moses  rehearses  these, 
that  they  might  havea  better  knowledge  of  its  conditions, 
and  be  more  disposed  to  comply  with  them.  a.  Moses 
called  nnto  all  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord 
did,  Ac.— This  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  people, 
though  made  generally,  was  applicable  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  them  who  had  been  very  young  at  the  period  of 
the  Exodus,  and  who  remembered  the  marvellous  transac- 
tions that  preceded  and  followed  that  era.  Yet,  alas  I 
those  wonderful  events  made  no  good  impression  upon 
them  (v.  4).  They  were  strangers  to  that  grace  of  wisdom 
which  is  liberally  given  to  all  who  ask  it;  and  their  in- 
sensibility was  all  the  more  inexcusable  that  so  many 
miracles  had  been  performed  which  might  have  led  to  a 
oertiiii)  conviction  of  the  presence  and  the  power  of  God 
with  them.  The  preservation  of  their  clothes  and  shoes, 
tne  supply  of  dally  food  and  fresh  water ;  these  continued 
without  interruption  or  diminution  during  so  many  years' 
sojourn  In  the  desert,  were  miracles  which  unmistakably 
proclaimed  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  were  per- 
formed for  the  express  purpose  of  training  them  to  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  and  habitual  confidence  in  Him. 
Their  experience  of  this  extraordinary  goodness  and  care, 
together  with  their  remembrance  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses by  which,  with  little  exertion  or  loss  on  their  part, 
God  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  valuable  territory  on 
which  they  stood,  is  mentioned  again  to  enforce  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  covenant,  as  the  direct  and  sure  means 
of  obtaining  its  promised  blessings.  1O-20.  Ye  stand  this 
day,  all  of  you,  before  the  Lord — The  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  all— young  as 
well  as  old  ;  menials  as  well  as  masters;  native  Israelites 
as  well  as  naturalized  strangers — all  were  assembled  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  to  renew  the  Sinattic  covenant.  None 
of  them  were  allowed  to  consider  themselves  as  exempt 
from  the  terms  of  that  national  compact,  lest  any  lapsing 
Into  idolatry  might  prove  a  root  of  bitterness,  spreading 
Its  noxious  seed  and  corrupt  Influence  all  around  (cf.  He- 
brews 12.  15).  It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  thus  to 
reach  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  one,  for  some 
might  delude  themselves  with  the  vain  idea  that  by  tak- 
ing the  oath  (v.  12)  by  which  they  engaged  themselves  in 
covenant  with  God.  they  would  secure  its  blessings;  and 
erven  though  they  Miould  not  rigidly  adhere  to  His  wor- 
ship and  commands,  but  follow  the  devices  and  inclina- 
tions of  their  own  hearts,  yet  that  He  would  wink  at  such 
liberties  and  not  punish  them.  It  was  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  Impress  all  with  the  strong  and  abiding  con- 
viction, that  while  the  covenant  of  grace  had  special 
blessings  belonging  to  it,  it  at.  the  same  time  had  curses  in 
reserve  for  transgressors,  the  infliction  of  which  would  be 
m  certain,  as  lasting  and  severe.  This  was  the  advantage 
contemplated  In  the  law  being  rehearsed  a  second  time. 
The  picture  of  a  once  rich  and  flourishing  region,  blasted 
and  doomed  In  consequence  of  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants, 
Is  re'-y  striking,  and  calculated  to  awaken  awe  In  every 
reflecting  mind.  Such  is,  and  long  has  been,  the  desolate 
state  of  Palestine;  and,  in  looking  at  its  ruined  cities,  its 
blasted  coast,  its  naked  mountains,  its  sterile  and  parched 
•oil— all  the  sad  and  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  land 
lying  under  a  curse,  numbers  of  travellers  from  Europe, 
America,  and  the  Indies— "  strangers  from  a  far  country" 
'«.  28)— In  t'ii«  present  day  see  that  the  Lord  ha»  executed 


His  threatening.  Who  can  resist  the  conclusion  that  U 
has  been  inflicted  "  because  the  inhabitants  had  forsakeii 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  lathers,  and  tht 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  this  land,  to  brln# 
upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book?"  *a. 
The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord— This  verse  bat! 
no  apparent  connection  with  the  thread  of  discourse;  and 
it  Is  thought  to  have  been  said  in  answer  to  tne  looks  of 
astonishment  or  the  words  of  inquiry,  whether  they 
would  be  ever  so  wicked  as  to  deserve  such  punishments. 
The  recorded  history  of  God's  providential  dealings  to- 
wards Israel  presents  a  wonderful  combination  of  "good- 
ness and  severity."  There  is  much  of  It  involved  in  mys- 
tery too  profound  for  our  limited  capacities  to  fathom* 
but,  from  the  comprehensive  wisdom  displayed  in  those 
parts  which  have  been  made  known  to  us,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  full  splritof  the  apostle's  exclama- 
tion. How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments  (Ho mans  H.  Z&i 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-10.  Oriat  Mkrciks  promised  unto  the  Pxn- 
ITKNT.  '&,  3.  When  all  these  things  are  come  upon 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  return  .  .  .  then  the  Lord  shall 
turn  thy  captivity — The  hopes  of  the  Hebrew  people  are 
ardently  directed  to  this  promise,  and  they  confidently 
expect  that  God,  commiserating  their  forlorn  and  fallen 
condition,  will  yet  rescue  them  from  all  the  evils  of  their 
long  dispersion.  They  do  not  consider  the  promise  as  ful- 
filled by  their  restoration  from  the  captivity  In  Bsbyioa, 
for  Israel  was  not  then  scattered  in  the  manner  here  de 
scribed — "among  all  the  nations,"  "unto  the  utmost  part* 
of  heaven"  (t>.  4);  and  when  God  recalled  them  from  that 
bondage,  all  the  Israelites  were  not  brought  back,  they 
were  not  multiplied  above  their  fathers  (v.  5),  nor  were 
their  hearts  and  those  of  their  ohlldren  circumcised  to 
love  the  Lord  (v.  6).  It  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  that  Moses  was  speaking  in  this  passage;  tt 
must  be  of  the  dispersed  state  to  which  they  have  heei> 
doomed  for  1800  years.  This  prediction  may  have  been 
partially  accomplished  on  the  return  of  the  Israelite* 
from  Babylon ;  for,  according  to  the  structure  and  design 
of  Scripture  prophecy,  it  may  have  pointed  to  several 
similar  eras  In  their  national  history;  and  this  view  Is 
sanctioned  by  the  prayer  of  JSTehemiah  (Nehemlah  1.  P ,  »>. 
But  undoubtedly  it  will  receive  its  full  and  complete  ac- 
complishment in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  At  the  restoration  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, that  people  were  changed  in  many  respects  for  th« 
better.  They  were  completely  weaned  from  sensible  idol- 
atry ;  and  this  outward  reformation  was  a  prelude  to  the 
higher  attainments  they  are  destined  to  reach  in  the  age 
of  Messiah,  "when  the  Lord  God  will  circumcise  their 
hearts  and  the  hearts  of  their  seed  to  love  the  Lord."  The 
course  pointed  out  seems  clearly  to  be  this :  that  the  haarti 
of  the  Hebrew  people  shall  be  circumcised  (Coloasianfl 
2.2);  in  other  words,  by  the  combined  influences  of  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  their  hearts  will  be  touched  and 
purified  from  all  their  superstition  and  unbelief;  the; 
will  be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Mes- 
siah—a  spiritual  deliverer,  and  the  effect  of  their  conver- 
sion will  be  that  they  will  return  and  obey  the  voice  (tht 
Gospel,  the  evangelical  law)  of  the  Lord.  The  words  ma; 
be  interpreted  either  wholly  In  a  spiritual  sense  (John  11. 
51,  52),  or,  as  many  think,  In  a  literal  sense  also  (Roman* 
11).  They  will  be  recalled  from  all  places  cf  the  dlspersloo 
to  their  own  land,  and  enjoy  the  highest  prosperity.  Th« 
mercies  and  favours  of  a  bountiful  Providence  will  cot 
then  be  abused  as  formerly  (ch.  81.  20 ;  32.  15).  They  will  b* 
received  in  a  better  spirit,  and  employed  to  nobler  pur- 
poses. They  will  be  happy,  "for  the  Lord  will  again 
rejoice  over  them  for  good,  as  He  rejoiced  over  their 
fathers." 

11-14.       THB    COMMANDMXNT   18    MaNIFKST.       U-l*.   foe 
this  commandment  Is  not  hidden,  neither  far  off— Th*l 

law  of  loving  and  obeying  God  which  was  the  subject  o« 
Moses'  discourse,  was  well  known  to  the  Israelites.  Thej 
could   not  plfiail   Ignorance  of  its  exlfeteuce  and  require 

l«o 
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men  is.  It  was  not  concealed  as  an  Impenetrable  mystery 
tn  heaven,  for  it  had  been  revealed;  nor  was  II  carefully 
withheld  from  the  people  an  a  dangerous  discovery;  for 
the  yonngeBt  and  humblest  of  them  were  Instructed  in 
those  truths,  which  were  subjects  of  earu.au!  siudy  and 
research  among  the  wisest  and  greatest  or*  other  nations. 
They  were  not  under  a  necessity  of  undertaking  long 
Journeys  or  distant  voyages,  as  many  ancient  sages  did 
In  quest  of  knowledge.  They  enjoyed  I  lie  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it.  It  was  with  them 
a  subject  of  common  conversation,  engraven  on  Cbelr 
memories,  and  frequently  explained  and  Inculcated  on 
their  hearts.  The  apostle  Paul  (Romans  10.  h-k)  has  ap- 
plied this  passage  to  Ihe  Gospel,  for  the  law  of  Christ  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Moses,  only  exhibited 
more  clearly  In  Its  spiritual  nature  ami  extensive  appli- 
cation, and,  accompanied  with  the  advantages  ot  Gospel 
grace,  is  practicable  and  easy. 

16-21).  Death  and  Life  auk  bet  before  tub  Israel- 
ites. 1H-540.  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  tills  day,  life 
and  death — i.  «.,  the  alternative  ot  a  good  and  happy,  or 
ft  disobedient  and  miserable  lite.  Love  of  God,  and  com- 
pliance with  His  will,  are  the  only  ways  of  securing  the 
blessings  and  avoiding  the  evils  described.  The  choice 
was  left  to  themselves,  and  lu  urging  upon  them  the  in- 
ducements to  a  wise  choice,  Moses  warmed  as  he  pro 
oeeded  Into  a  tone  of  solemn  and  impressive  earnestness 
similar  to  that  of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts 
S>.  26,  27). 

CHAPTER     XXXI. 

Ver.  1-H.  Moses  encoitraoeth  the  People  and 
JoSHOA.     1.  Moses  «■«•»<  and  spake — It  is  probable  that 

this  rehearsal  of  the  law  extended  over  several  successive 
days;  and  It  might  be  the  last  and  most  Important  day 
on  which  the  return  of  Moses  to  the  place  of  assembly  is 
specially  noticed.  In  drawing  his  discourse  towards  a 
conclusion,  headverted  to  his  advanced  age;  and  although 
neither  his  physical  nor  intellectual  powers  had  suffered 
any  decay  (ch.  34.  7),  yet  he  knew  by  a  special  revelation, 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  wan  about  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  superintendence  and  government  of 
Israel.  '4-8.  also  the  Lord  hnth  said — should  be  "for  the 
Lord  hath  said"  thou  shall  not  go  over  this  Jordan.  While 
taking  a  solemn  leave  of  the  people,  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  be  Intimidated  by  the  menacing  opposition  of  en- 
emies; to  take  encouragement  from  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  their  covenanted  God;  and  to  rest  assured  that 
the  same  Divine  power  which  had  enabled  them  to  dis- 
comfit their  first  assailants  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  would 
aid  them  not  less  effectually  In  the  adventurous  enter- 
prise which  they  were  about  to  undertake,  and  by  which 
tney  would  obtain  possession  of  "the  land  which  He  had 
sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them." 

9-13.  He  deli?  ers  the  Law  to  the  Pki  ests,  to  read 
it  every  SEVENTH  Year  to  the  People.  9-13.  Moses 
wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests — The 
law  thus  committed  to  writing  was  either  the  whole  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  or  the  Important  part  of  It  contained 
between  the  twenty -seventh  and  thirtieth  chapters.  It  was 
usual  In  cases  of  public  or  private  contract  for  two  copies 
of  the  engagement  to  be  made— one  to  be  deposited  in  the 
national  archives,  or  some  secure  place  for  reference, 
should  occasion  require;  the  other  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  contracting  parties.  (Jeremiah  32. 12-14.)  The  same 
course  was  followed  on  this  renewal  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  Israel.  Two  written  copies  of  the  law 
were  prepared,  the  one  of  whl ch  was  del !  vered  to  the  public 
representatives  of  Israel,  viz.,  the  priesls  and  the  elders. 
the  priests,  who  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant — In  all 
ordinary  Journeys,  it  was  the  common  duty  ol  the  Levltes 
to  carry  the  ark  and  Its  furniture  (Numbers  4.  15);  but,  on 
solemn  or  extraordinary  occasions,  that  office  was  dis- 
charged by  the  priests.  (Joshua  3.3-8;  6.6;  1  Chronicles  15, 
11,12.1  all  the  elders  of  Israel— they  were  assistants  to 
the  priests  and  overbeers  to  take  care  of  the  preservation, 
rehearsal,  aud  observance  of  the  law.  10.  At  the  end  of 
irvery  seven  years,  thou  shalt  read  this  law— At  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  sabbatic  year,  and  during  tbe  feast  of  taber 
nacles,  the  law  was  to  be  publicly  read.  This  order  of 
Moses  was  a  futnre  and  prospective  arrangement;  for  th* 
observance  of  the  sabDatic  year  did  not  commence  till  the 
conquest  and  peaceful  occupation  of  Canaan.  The  ordln 
ance  was  subservient  to  several  Important  purposes.  For, 
while  the  people  had  opportunities  of  being  lnstrtw  ted  In 
the  law  every  Sabbath,  and  dally  In  their  own  homes, 
this  public  periodical  rehearsal  at  meetings  in  the  courts 
of  the  sanctuary,  where  women  and  children  of  twelve 
years  were  present,  as  they  usually  were  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals, was  calculated  to  produce  good  and  pious  impres- 
sions of  Divine  truth  amid  the  sacred  associations  of  tte 
time  and  place;  besides,  It  formed  a  public  guarantee  for 
the  preservation,  Integrity,  and  faithful  transmission  of 
the  Sacred  Book  to  successive  ages.  14, 15.  the  Lord  said 
■into  Moses,  Call  Joshua,  and  present  yourselves  t* 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation — Joshua  h<i<l  been 
publicly  designated  to  the  office  of  commander  by  Moses; 
aud  God  was  pleased  to  confirm  his  appointment  by  the 
visible  symbols  of  His  presence  and  approval.  As  none 
but  the  priests  were  privileged  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  itis 
probable  that  this  significant  manifestation  of  the  cloudy 
pillar  was  made  while  the  leaders  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  16-%'~.  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses  .  .  .  This 
people  will  rise  up — In  this  remarkable  Interview,  Moses 
was  distinctly  apprised  of  the  infidelity  of  Israel,  their 
corruptions  of  the  true  religion  through  intercourse  with 
the  Idolatrous  Inhabitants  of  Canaan  (Amos  5.26),  and' 
their  chastisements  In  consequence  of  those  national  de- 
fections. 17.  then  my  anger  shall  be  kindled,  and  I 
will  hide  my  face  from  them — An  announcement  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  favour  and  protection  of 
which  the  Shechlnah  was  the  symboland  pledge.  Itnever 
appeared  in  the  second  temple;  audits  non-appearance 
was  a  prelude  of  "all  the  evils  lhat  came  upon  them,  be- 
cause their  God  was  not  among  them."  19.  Xow  there- 
lore  write  ye  this  song — National  songs  take  deep  hold 
of  the  memories,  aud  have  a  powerful  Influence  in  stirrln* 
the  deepest  feelings  of  a  people;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  principle  in  human  nature,  a  song  was  ordered  to  b* 
composed  by  Moses,  doubtless  under  Divine  inspiration, 
which  was  to  be  learnt  by  the  Israelites  themselves,  and 
to  be  taught  to  their  children  in  every  age,  embodying  the 
substance  of  the  preceding  addresses,  aDd  of  a  strain  well 
suited  to  Inspire  the  popular  tnind  with  a  strong  sense  of 
God's  favour  to  their  nation.  26.  Take  this  book  of  the 
law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark—  The  second  copy 
of  the  law  (see  on  i>.  9)  was  deposited  for  greater  security 
and  reverence  In  a  little  chest  beside  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant, for  there  was  nothing  contained  within  It  but  the 
tables  of  stone.  (1  Kings  8.  9.)  Others  think  It  was  put 
within  the  ark,  It  being  certain,  from  the  testimony  of 
Paul  (Hebrews  9.  4),  that  there  were  once  other  things  in- 
side the  ark.  and  that  this  was  Hie  copy  found  in  the  time 
ofJosiah.    (2  Kings  22.  8.) 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Ver.  1-43.    Moses'  Sono,  which  sets  eorth  the  Per- 
fections OF  GOD.     1.  Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens  |  hear,  O 

earth— The  magnificence  of  the  exordium,  the  grandeur 
of  the  theme,  the  frequent  and  sudden  transitions,  the 
elevated  strain  of  the  sentiment*  and  language,  entitle 
this  song  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  noblest  specimens  of 
poetry  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  !S,  3.  My  doctrine 
shall  drop,  &c. — the  language  may  Justly  be  taken  as 
uttered  lu  the  form  of  a  wish  or  prayer,  and  the  compari- 
son of  wholesome  Instruction  to  the  pure,  gentle,  and  in- 
si  n ua ting  Influence  of  rain  or  dew,  Is  frequently  made  by 
the  sacred  writers.  (Isaiah  5.  6;  55.10,11.)  *.  He  is  the 
Rock— a  word  expressive  of  power  and  stability.  The 
application  of  It  In  this  passage  Is  to  declare  that  God  had 
been  true  to  His  covenant  with  their  fathers  and  them. 
Nothing  that  He  had  promised  had  failed  ;  so  that  if  their 
national  experience  had  been  painfully  chequered  by  se- 
vere and  protracted  trials,  notwithstanding  the  brightest 
promises,  that  result  was  traceable  to  the'*  >wn  uudntlfu1 
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*na  perverse condnct;  not  toany  vacillation  orunfaithful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  God  (James  1. 17j,  whose  procedure  was 
marked  by  justice  and  judgment,  whether  they  had  been 
malted  to  prosperity,  or  plunged  into  the  depths  of  afflic- 
tion. 5.  They  have  corrupted  themselves — i.  e.,  the  Is- 
raelites by  their  frequent  lapses  and  their  inveterate  at- 
tachment to  idolatry,  their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his 
ahildren— This  is  an  allusion  to  the  marks  which  idolaters 
Inscribe  on  their  foreheads  or  their  arms,  with  paint  or 
Other  substances,  in  various  colours  and  forms, — straight, 
aval,  or  circular,  according  to  the  favourite  idol  of  their 
worship.  6.  Is  He  not  thy  father  that  bought  thee — or 
emancipated  thee  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  made 
thee — advanced  the  nation  to  unprecedented  and  pecu- 
liar privileges.  8,  9.  When  the  Most  High  divided 
to  the  nations  their  inheritance — In  the  division  of  the 
earth,  which  Noah  is  believed  to  have  made  by  Divine 
direction  (Genesis  10.5;  ch.2.  5-9;  Acts  17.  26,  27),  Palestine 
was  reserved  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Heaven  for 
the  possession  of  his  peculiar  people,  and  the  display  of 
the  most  stupendous  wonders.  The  theatre  was  small,  but 
admirably  suited  for  the  convenient  observation  of  the 
human  race — at  the  Junction  of  the  two  great  continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  almost  within  sight  of  Europe.  From 
this  spot  as  from  a  common  centre,  the  report  of  God's 
wonderful  works,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  his  own  eternal  Son,  might 
be  rapidly  and  easily  wafted  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  children  of  Israel— Another  rendering,  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  scholars,  has  been 
proposed  as  follows :  "  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the 
cation. i  their  inheritance,  when  He  separated  the  sons  of 
Adam,  and  set  the  bounds  of  every  people,  the  children 
of  Israel  were  few  In  numbers,  when  the  Lord  chose  that 
people  and  made  Jacob  His  inheritance"  (cf.  ch.  30. 5;  Gen- 
esis St.  30;  Psalm  105.  9-12).  10.  found  him  in  a  desert 
tand— took  him  into  a  covenant  relation  at  Sinai,  or 
rather  "sustained,"  "provided  for  him  "  In  a  desert  land. 
•  waste  howling  wilderness— a  common  Oriental  ex- 
pression for  a  desert  infested  by  wild  beasts.  11.  as  an 
eagle  flnttereth  over  her  young— This  beautiful  and 
expressive  metaphor  is  founded  on  the  extraordinary  care 
and  attachment  which  the  female  eagle  cherishes  for  her 
jroung.  When  her  newly-fledged  progeny  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  soar  in  their  native  element,  she,  in  their 
first  attempts  at  flying,  supports  them  on  the  tip  of  her 
wing,  encouraging,  directing,  and  aiding  their  feeble 
efforts  to  longer  and  sublimer  flights.  So  did  God  take 
the  most  tender  and  powerful  care  of  His  chosen  people ; 
He  carried  them  out  of  Egypt  and  led  them  through  all 
the  horrors  of  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  Inheritance. 
13,  14.  He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places,  &c. — All 
these  expressions  seem  to  have  peculiar  reference  to  their 
home  in  the  transjordanic  territory;  that  being  the  whole 
of  Palestine  that  they  had  seen  at  the  time  when  Moses  Is 
represented  a*  uttering  these  words— " the  high  places" 
•and  "  the  fields"  are  specially  applicable  to  the  table-lands 
Of  Gilead;  and  still  more,  the  allusions  to  the  herds  and 
flocks, — the  honey  of  the  wild  bees  which  hive  in  the 
orevioes  of  the  rocks,  the  oil  from  the  olive  as  it  grew, 
singly  or  in  small  clumps,  on  the  tops  of  hills,  where 
scarcely  anything  else  would  grow,  the  finest  wheat 
(Psalm  81.  16;  147. 14),  and  the  prolific  vintage.  15.  But 
Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked — This  is  a  poetical 
name  for  Israel.  The*  metaphor  here  used  Is  derived  from 
a  pampered  animal,  which,  instead  of  being  tame  and 
gentle,  becomes  mischievous  and  vicious,  in  consequence 
of  good  living  and  kind  treatment.  So  did  the  Israelites 
conduct  themselves  by  their  various  acts  of  rebellion, 
murmuring,  and  Idolatrous  apostasy.  IT.  They  sacri- 
ficed unto  devils — (See  on  Leviticus  17.  7.)  '41.  those 
which  are  not  a  people— ♦.  e.,  not  favoured  with  such 
great  and  peculiar  privileges  as  the  Israelites,  or  rather 
Door,  despised  heathens ;  the  language  points  to  the  future 
Bailing  of  the  Gentiles.  33.  I  -will  spend  mine  arrows 
t»e»  them— war,  famine,  pestilence  (Psalm  77.  17)  are 
mlled  In  Scripture  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty     99.  Oh 


that  they  would  consider  their  latlei  e».d — the  terrible. 
judgments,  which,  in  the  event  of  their  continued  and 
Incorrigible  disobedience,  would  Impart  so  awful  a  cha- 
racter to  the  close  of  their  national  history.  3a.  vine  of 
Sodom  .  .  .  grapes  of  gall— This  fruit,  which  the  Arabs 
call  "Lot's  Sea  Orange,"  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
grows  in  clusters  of  three  or  four.  When  mellow,  It  Is 
tempting  in  appearance,  but  on  being  struck,  explodes 
like  a  puff-ball,  consisting  of  skin  and  fibre  only.  44-4T. 
Moses  spake  all  the  words  of  this  song  In  the  ears,  Ac. 
—It  has  been  beautifully  styled  "the  Song  of  the  Dying 
Swan."  [Lowth.]  It  was  designed  to  be  a  national  an- 
them, which  it  should  be  the  duty  and  care  of  magistrates 
to  make  well  known  by  frequent  repetition,  to  animate 
the  people  to  right  sentiments  towards  a  steadfast  adhe- 
rence to  His  service.  48-51.  Get  thee  up  and  die,  because 
ye  trespassed  at  Merlbah — (See  on  Numbers  20.  12.)  5i4. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  land,  but  shalt  not  go  thither— 
(Numbers  27.12.)  Notwithstanding  so  severe  a  disappoint- 
ment, not  a  murmur  or  complaint  escapes  his  lips;  he  is 
not  only  resigned  but  acquiescing;  and  in  the  near  pros- 
pect of  his  death,  he  pours  forth  the  feelings  of  his  devout 
heart  in  sublime  strains  and  eloquent  blessings. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-28.    The  Majesty  of  God.    1.  Moses,  the  man 

of  God — This  was  a  common  designation  of  a  prophet 
(1  Samuel  2.  27 ;  9.  6),  and  it  is  here  applied  to  Moses,  when, 
like  Jacob,  he  was  about  to  deliver  ministerially  before 
his  death,  a  prophetic  benediction  to  Israel.  2-4.  The 
Lord  came — under  a  beautiful  metaphor,  borrowed  from 
the  dawn  and  progressive  splendour  of  the  sun,  the 
Majesty  of  God  Is  sublimely  described  as  a  Divine  light 
which  appeared  in  Sinai,  and  scattered  its  beams  on  all 
the  adjoining  region  indlrecting  Israel's  march  to  Canaan. 
In  these  descriptions  of  a  theophania,  God  Is  represented 
as  coming  from  the  south,  and  the  allusion  is  in  general 
to  the  thunderlngs  and  lightnings  of  Sinai;  but  other 
mountains  in  the  same  direction  are  mentioned  with  it. 
The  location  of  Seir  was  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor;  mount 
Paran  was  either  the  chain  on  the  west  of  the  Ghor,  or 
rather  the  mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  the  desert 
towards  the  peninsula.  [Robinson.]  (Cf.  Judges  5.  4,  5; 
Psalm  68.  7,  8;  Habakfcuk  3.3.)  ten  thousand  saints- 
rendered  by  some,  "with  the  ten  thousand  of  Kadesh," 
or  perhaps  better  still,  "from  Merlbah -kadesh."  [Ewald.] 
a  fiery  law— so  called  both  because  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning  which  accompanied  its  promulgation  (Exodus 
19.  16-18;  ch.  4.  11),  and  of  the  fierce,  unrelenting  curse 
denounoed  against  the  violation  of  Its  precepts  (2  Corin- 
thians 3.  7-9).  Notwithstanding  those  awe-inspiring  sym- 
bols of  Majesty  that  were  displayed  on  Sinai,  the  law  was 
really  given  in  kindness  and  love  (v.  3),  as  a  means  of 
promoting  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
people;  and  it  was  "  the  Inheritance  of  the  congregation 
of  Jacob,"  not  only  from  the  hereditary  obligation  under 
which  that  people  were  laid  to  observe  it,  but  from  It* 
being  the  grand  distinction,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
nation.  6.  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die — Although 
deprived  of  the  honour  and  privileges  of  primogeniture, 
he  was  still  to  hold  rank  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  He 
was  more  numerous  than  several  other  tribes  (Number* 
1.  21 ;  2.  11),  yet  gradually  sunk  Into  a  mere  nomadic  tribe, 
which  had  enough  to  do  merely  "to  live  and  not  die." 
Many  eminent  biblical  scholars,  resting  on  the  most 
ancient  and  approved  manuscripts  of  the  Septuaglnt, 
consider  the  latter  clause  as  referring  to  Simeon;  "and 
Simeon,  let  his  men  be  few,"  a  reading  of  the  text  which 
Is  In  harmony  with  other  statements  of  Scripture  re- 
specting this  tribe  (Numbers  25.  6-14;  1.  23;  26.  14;  Joshua 
19.  1).  T.  This  Is  the  blessing  of  Judah— Its  general 
purport  points  to  the  great  power  and  Independence  of 
Judah,  as  well  as  Its  taking  the  lead  in  all  military  expe- 
ditions. 8-10.  Of  Levi  he  said— The  burden  of  this  bless- 
ing is  the  appointment  of  the  Levites  to  the  dignified  and 
sacred  offioe  of  the  priesthood  (Leviticus  10.  H;  ch.  22.  8, 
17.8-11);  a  reward  for  their  zeal  in  supporting  the  canoe; 
of  God,  and  their  unsparing  severity  In  chastising  »»v««r 
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.'J^oir  nearest,  and  dearest  relatives  who  had  participated 
in  tb»  Idolatry  of  the  molten  calf  (Exodus  3*2.  25-28;  ct 
kialachl  !L  4-tf).  12.  Of  Benjamin  he  said— A  dlstlngulsh- 
hig  favour  wan  conferred  on  this  tribe  In  having  Its  por- 
tion assigned  near  the  temple  of  God.  between  his 
■hatalders — (.  c,  mi  his  sides  or  borders.  Monnt  Zlon,  on 
which  stood  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  Judah ; 
but  Mount  Morlah,  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice,  lay  In 
the  confines  of  Benjamin.  13-17.  of  Joseph  he  said— The 
territory  of  this  tribe,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  wood 
and  water,  wonld  be  rich  In  all  the  productions— olives, 
grapes,  figs,  Ac,  that  are  reared  In  a  mountainous  region, 
as  well  as  in  the  grain  and  herbs  that  grow  In  the  level 
Folds.  "The  firstling  of  the  bullock  and  the  horns  of  the 
onJoora"  (rhinoceros),  indicate  glory  and  strength,  and  It 
In  supposed  that  under  these  emblems  were  shadowed 
forth  the  triumphs  of  Joshua  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Jeroboam,  both  of  whom  were  of  Ephralrn  (cf.  Genesis 
18.  20).  18,  19.  Zfbulun,  rejoice  In  thy  going  out— on 
commercial  enterprises  and  voyages  by  sea.  and  Issa- 
(Imr  In  thy  tents— preferring  to  reside  In  their  maritime 
towns,  shall  sack  of  the  abandanco  of  the  sea,  and 
treasure*  hid  In  the  sand— Both  tribes  should  traffic 
with  the  Phoenicians  In  gold  and  silver,  pearl  and  coral, 
especially  In  murer,  the  shell-fish  that  yielded  the  famous 
Tyrlan  dye,  and  In  glass,  which  was  manufactured  from 
the  sand  of  the  river  Belns,  in  their  Immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 20,  21.  Of  Gad  he  said— Its  possessions  were 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  lain  west  of 
Jordan;  and  this  tribe  had  the  honour  of  being  settled  by 
Moser.  himself  in  the  first  portion  of  bind  conquered.  In 
Ihe  forest  region,  south  of  the  Jabbok,  "he  dwelt  as  a 
Hon"  (cf.  Genesis  80.  11;  49.  19).  Notwithstanding,  they 
faithfully  kept  their  engagement  to  Join  Ihe  "heads  of 
the  people"  In  the  invasion  of  Canaan.  22.  D»n  is  a 
lion's  whelp — His  proper  settlement  in  the  south  of 
Canaan  being  too  small,  he  by  a  sodden  and  successful 
Irruption,  established  a  colony  lu  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  land.  This  might  well  bo  descril>ed  as  the  leap  of 
a  young  lion  from  the  hills  of  Bashan.  23.  of  Naplitnli 
he  said — The  pleasant  and  fertile  territory  of  this  tribe 
lay  to  "the  west,"  on  the  borders  of  in  lies  Merom  and 
Chinnereth,  and  to  "the  south"  of  the  northern  Danites. 
24.  25.  of  Asher  he  said— The  condition  of  this  tribe  Is 
described  as  combining  all  the  elements  of  earthly  fellolty. 
dip  his  foot  In  oil— These  words  allude  either  to  the  pro- 
sess  of  extracting  the  oil  by  foot  presses,  or  to  his  district 
as  particularly  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
Olive,  shoes  of  Iron  and  brass— These  shoes  suited  his 
rocky  coast  from  Carrnel  to  Sidon.  Country  people  as 
well  as  ancient  warriors  had  their  lower  extremities  pro- 
tected by  metalllo  greaves  (1  Samuel  17.  6;  Ephesians  rt.  15) 
and  iron-soled  shoes.  M'JD.  There  Is  none  llk«-  unto 
the  God  of  Jnliunin- The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
SongTatulatory  address  to  Israel  on  their  peculiar  happl- 
aeas  and  privilege  In  having  Jehovah  for  their  (Jod  and 
protector,  who  rldeth  upon  the  heaven  In  thy  help — 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which 
wa*  both  the  guide  and  shelter  of  Israel.  vJN.  the  founts 
*ln  of  .latob — the  posterity  of  Israel  shall  dwell  In  a 
SUessed  arid  *><voured  land. 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Var.  1-11.     Moses  from  Mount  Nkbo  Vikwxth  thk 
J.-AJra.     1.  Mswea   went  tap  from   the  plains  of  Btoatft— 
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This  chapter  appears  from  Internal  evidence  to  have  bee* 
written  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  it  prob- 
ably formed,  at  one  time,  an  Introduction  to  the  book  o. 
Joshua,  uftnto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pis- 
gah— lit.,  the  head  or  summit  of  the  Pisgah, — i.  a.,  the. 
height  (cf.  Numbers  23.  14 ;  ch.  3.  17-27 ;  4.  49).  The  general 
name  given  to  the  whole  mountain  range  east  of  Jordan 
was  Abarim  (cf.  ch.  32.  49),  and  t;:e  peak  to  which  Moset 
ascended  was  dedicated  to  the  heathen  Nebo.as  Balaam'* 
standing-place  had  been  consecrated  to  Peor.  Some  mod- 
ern travellers  have  fixed  on  Jebel-Attarns,  a  high  moun- 
tain south  of  the  Jabbok  (Zurka),  as  the  Nebo  of  this  pas- 
sage. fBtiKCKHARDT,  Sketzen,  <*c.  |  But  it  Is  situated 
too  far  north  for  a  height  which,  being  described  as  "over 
against  Jericho,"  must  be  looked  for  above  the  last  stage 
of  the  Jordan,  the  I>ord  showed  him  all  the  land  of 
GUead— That  pastoral  region  was  discernible  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  mountain-line  on  which  he 
stood,  till  It  ended,  far  beyond  his  sight  in  Dan.  West- 
ward, there  were  on  the  horizon,  the  distant  hills  of  "all 
Naphtall."  Coming  nearer,  was  "  the  land  of  Ephralm 
and  Manasseh."  Immediately  opposite  was  "all  the  land 
of  Judah,"  a  title  at  first  restricted  to  the  portion  of  this 
tribe,  beyond  which  were  "tbe  utmost  sea"  (the  Mediter- 
ranean) and  the  Desert  of  the  "South."  These  were  the 
four  great  marks  of  the  future  inheritance  of  his  people, 
on  which  the  narrative  fixes  our  attention.  Immediately 
below  him  was  "the  circle"  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  with 
its  oasis  of  palm  trees;  and  far  away  on  his  left,  the  last 
inhabited  spot  before  the  great  desert  "  Zoar."  The  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  alone  was  clearly  discernible.  There 
was  no  miraculous  power  of  vision  Imparted  to  Moses. 
That  he  should  see  all  that  is  described  is  whp-t  any  man 
could  do,  if  he  attained  sufficient  elevation.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  climate  is  so  subtle  and  free  from  vapour, 
that  the  sight  Is  carried  to  a  distance  of  which  the  be- 
holder, who  Judges  from  the  more  dense  air  of  Europe. 
can  form  no  Idea.  [Vkbe  Monro.]  But  between  him  and 
that  "good  land"  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  inter- 
vened ;  "  he  was  not  to  go  over  thither."  0.  So  Msoes 
died— After  having  governed  the  Israelites  forty  years, 
fi.  lie  burled  hint — or,  "he  was  burled  In  a  valley,"  t.  «.. 
a  ravine  or  gorge  of  the  Pisgah.  Some  think  that  he  en- 
tered a  cave  and  there  died,  being,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition  of  Jews  and  Christians,  burled  by  angels  (Jade 
9 ;  Numbers  21.  20).  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 
unto  this  day— This  concealment  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  special  and  wise  arrangement  of  Provldenoa, 
to  prevent  its  being  ranked  among  "  holy  places,"  and 
made  the  resort  of  superstitious  pilgrims  or  idolatrous 
veneration,  in  after  ages.  8.  wept  for  Moses  thirty  days 
—seven  days  was  the  usual  period  of  mourning,  but  for 
persons  in  high  rank  or  official  eminence.  It  was  extended 
to  thirty  (Genesis  50.  3-10;  Numbers  20.  29).  9.  Joshm 
was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom — He  was  appointed  to 
a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  office;  he  was  not  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses,  for  he  was  not  a  prophet  or  civil  ruler, 
but  the  general  or  leader,  called  to  head  the  people  in  the 
war  of  Invasion,  and  the  subsequent  allocation  of  the 
trlt>ex.  10-12.  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since — In  what- 
ever light  we  view  this  extraordinary  man,  the  enlogy 
pronounced  in  these  inspired  words  will  appear  Just.  Nc 
Hebrew  prophet  or  ruler  equalled  him  in  character,  offi 
clal  dignity,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  God's  will  and  opr>o- 
lenities  of  announcing  It. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

vOT.  1-18.  The  Lord  appoints  Joshua  to  succkkd 
SloaKS,  1.  Nowaf}«r  the  death  of  Moin- Joshua  having 
jeen  already  appointed  aDd  designated  leader  of  Israel 
Numbers  27. 18-23),  in  all  proUibilily  assumed  (lie  reins  of 
{Overnment  immedintely  "  after  the  death  of  Moses."  « he 
lervant  of  the  l<ord— this  wa.s  the  official  title  of  Moses, 
is  Invested  with  a  special  mission  to  make  known  the 
frill  of  God;  and  It  conferred  great  honour  and  authority. 
he  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua — probably  during  the 
>eriod  of  public  monrning,  and  either  by  a  direct  revela- 
tion to  the  mind  of  Joshua,  or  by  means  of  Urlm  and 
hnmmiin  (Numbers  27.21),  This  first  communication 
?f  »e  a  pledge  that  the  Divine  instructions  which,  accord- 
ng  to  the  provisions  of  the  theocracy,  had  been  imparted 

0  Moses,  would  be  continued  to  the  new  leader,  though 
pod  might  uot  perhaps  speak  to  him  "mouth  to  mouth  " 
Numbers  12.8).  Joilinw  —  The  original  name,  Oshca 
Numbers  13.  8),  which  had  been,  according  to  F'astern 
asa.ge,  changed  like  those  of  Abram  and  Karat  (Genesis 
7.5-15)  Into  Jehoshua  or  Joshua,  i.e.,  God's  salvation, 
was  significant  of  \he  services  he  was  to  render,  and 
;yp1  fled  those  of  a  greater  Saviour  ( Hebrews  4.  8>.  Moses' 
minister — i.  e.,  his  official  attendant,,  who,  from  being 
sonstautly  employed  in  important  services,  and  early 
.ni tinted  into  the  principles  of  the  government,  would 
3e  well  trained  for  undertaking  the  leadership  of  Israel. 
B-9.  Now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this  .Jordan — Joshua's 
mission  was  that  of  a  military  leader.  This  passage  re- 
:ords  his  call  to  begin  the  work,  and  the  address  contains 

1  literal  repetition  of  the  promise  made  to  Moses  (Deu- 
teronomy 11.24,  25;  81.6-8;  23).  3,4.  Kvery  place  that 
the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon  have  I  given 
fou— meaning,  of  course,  not  universal  dominion,  but 
mly  the  territory  comprised  within  the  boundaries  here 
jpec!fied  (see  on  Deuteronomy  19.  8,  9).  ail  th«  land  of 
the  Illttit.ea — These  occupied  the  southern  exti  jrnltles, 
lod  were  the  dominant  tribe,  of  Canaan.  Their  superior 
power  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions  are  attested  by 
the  mention  of  them  under  the  name  of  Khlta,  on  the 
Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  still  more  frequently  on  the 
Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynasties. 
What  life  and  encouragement  must  have  been  imparted 
to  Joshua  by  the  assurance  that  his  people,  who  had  been 
iverwhe'.med  with  fear  of  that  gigantic  race,  were  to 
possess  "all  the  land  of  the  HUtites!"  3-9.  There  shell 
not  any  be  able  to  stand  before  thee— Canaan  was 
theirs  by  a  Divine  grant ;  and  the  renewed  confirmation 
»f  that  grant  to  Joshua,  when  about  to  lead  the  people 
Into  it,  intimated  not  only  a  certain  but  an  easy  con- 
luest.  It  Is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  courage  and 
no[>e  of  victory  were  made  to  depend  (see  on  Deuteronomy 
IT.  19)  on  his  Hrm  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  law  of 
<Sod,  not  only  that  regarding  the  extirpation  of  the 
Ifeuaanites,  but  the  whole  Divine  code.  10-18.  Then 
Joshua  commanded  the  officers  of  the  people — These 

ere  the  .Kboterlm  (see  on  Exodus  5.6;  Deuteronomy 
A.'.  5).  command  the  people,  saying,  Prepare  yon 
victuals— uot  manna,  which,  though  It  still  fell,  would 
not  keep;  but  corn,  sheep,  and  articles  of  food  procurable 
In  the  conquered  countries,  for  within  three  days  ye 
shall  pass  over  this  Jordan — (t.  «.,  the  third  day  accord- 
tug  to  He'irew  Idiom) — the  time  allotted  for  getting  ready 
Bre  the  enoampment  in  Abel-Shittlm  broke  up,  and  they 
removed  to  the  desert  bank  of  the  river  where  no  victuals 
ooold  be  got.  At  the  same  time  Joshua  himself  convened 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  which  had  settled  east  of  Jor- 
lan,  to  remind  them  of  their  engagement  (Numbers  82. 
t-4a-,  •  to  assist,  their  brethren  In  the  conouest  of  western 


Canaan.  Thetr  readiness  to  redeem  their  pledge,  and  va« 
terms  in  which  they  answered  the  appeal  of  Joshua,  dis- 
played to  great  advantage  their  patriotic  and  pious  feel- 
ings at  so  interesting  a  crisis,  yts  shall  pass  armed- 
i.  f;.,  officered  or  marshalled  under  five  leaders  in  the  old 
and  approved  caravan  order  (see  on  Exodus  13.18).  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour — The  words  are  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted strictly  as  meaning  the  whole,  but  only  the 
Bower  or  choice  of  the  fighting  men  (see  on  ch.  4. 12,  131. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-7.    Kabar  Rrokives  a.nt>  Conceaix  the  Tws 
Spikh.     i.  Joshua  sent  two  men  to  spy  secre'ly — Faith 

is  manifested  by  an  active,  persevering  use  of  means 
(James  2.  22);  and  accordingly  Joshua,  while  confiding  la 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promise  (ch.  L.S), 
adopted  every  precaution  which  a  skilful  general  could 
think  of  to  render  his  first  attempt  in  the  invasion  of 
Canaan  successful.  Two  spies  were  despatched  to  re- 
connoitre the  country,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jericho;  for  In  the  prospect  of  investing  that  plaoe.  It 
was  desirable  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  Its  site,  It* 
approaches,  the  character  and  resources  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  mission  required  the  strictest  privacy,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  studiously  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Israelites  themselves,  lest  any  unfavourable 
or  exaggtrated  report,  publicly  circulated,  might  hays 
dispirited  the  people,  as  that  of  the  spies  did  In  the  days 
of  Moses.  Jericho — Some  derive  this  name  from  a  word 
signifying  "new  moon,"  In  reference  to  the  crescent-like 
plain  in  which  it  stood,  formed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills;  others  from  a  word  signifying  "  it#  scerU,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  fragrance  of  the  balsam  and  palm  trees  in 
which  It  was  embosomed.  Its  site  was  long  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  the  small  mud-walled  hamlet  Er-Rlha; 
but  recent,  researches  have  fixed  on  a  spot  about  half  an 
hour's  Journey  westward,  where  large  ruins  exist,  and 
about  six  or  eight  miles  distant  from  tne  Jordan.  It  was 
for  that  age  a  strongly-fortified  town,  the  key  of  the  east- 
ern pass  through  the  deep  ravine,  now  called  Wady-Kelt, 
Into  the  interior  of  Palestine,  they  came  Into  an  har» 
lot's  bouse — Many  expositors,  desirous  of  removing  the 
stigma  of  this  name  from  an  ancestress  of  the  Saviour 
(Matthew  1.  5),  have  called  her  a  hostess  or  tavern-keeper. 
But  scriptural  usage  (Leviticus  21.7-14;  Deuteronomy  28. 
18;  Judges  11.1;  1  Kings  3.  16),  the  authority  of  the  8ep- 
tnagint,  followed  by  the  apostles  (Hebrews  11.81;  James 
2.  25),  and  the  immemorial  style  of  Eastern  khans,  which 
are  never  kept  by  women,  establish  the  propriety  of  the 
term  employed  In  our  version.  Her  house  was  probably 
recommended  to  the  spies  by  the  convenience  of  its  situ- 
ation, without  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ?n- 
mates.  But  a  Divine  influence  directed  them  in  thecboiot 
of  that  lodging-place.  '-4,3.  It  was  told  to  the  king— By 
the  sentinels  who  at  such  a  time  of  threatened  Invasion 
would  be  posted  ou  the  eastern  frontier,  and  whose  duty 
required  them  to  make  o  strict  report  to  headquarters  of 
the  arrival  of  all  strangers.  4--41.  The  woman  look  tin 
two  men  and  hid  them- lit.,  him,  i.e.,  each  of  them  lja 
separate  places,  of  course  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
the  royal  messengers,  ard  In  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
search  after  her  guests.  According  to  Eastern  manners, 
which  pay  an  almost  superstitious  respect  to  n  woman's 
apartment,  the  royal  messengers  did  not  demand  admit- 
tance to  search,  but  a^ked  her  to  hrlng  the  foreigners  out. 
A.  she  hud  brought  them  to  Ihr  top  of  the  ro«f  of  the 
house,  anil  hid  tlirm  nllh  the  *talk*  of  tlaji — Flax 
with  other  vegetable  productions.  Is  at  a  certain  season 
spread  out  on  t.r.e  flat  roofs  of  Eastern  houses  to  be  dried 
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lu  the  sun;  and,  after  lying  awhile.  It  Is  piled  up  In  nu- 
merous little  stacks,  which,  from  the  luxuriant  growth 
erf  the  flax,  rise  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  Behind 
some  or  these  stacks  Rahah  concealed  the  spies,  the 
time  of  shutting  the  gaica—  me  gates  of  all  Oriental 
cities  are  closed  at  sunset,  after  which  there  Is  no  possi- 
bility either  of  admission  or  egress,  the  men  went  out— 
This  was  a  palpable  deception.  But,  as  lying  Is  a  com- 
mon vice  among  heathen  people,  RahaD  was  probably 
unconscious  of  Its  moral  guilt,  especially  as  she  resorted 
to  it  as  a  means  for  screening  her  guests;  and  she  might 
deem  herself  bound  to  do  It  by  the  laws  of  Eastern  hos- 
pitality, which  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preserve  the 
greatest  enemy,  If  he  has  once  eaten  one's  salt.  Judged 
by  the  Divine  law,  her  answer  was  a  sinful  expedient; 
but  her  infirmity  being  united  with  faith,  she  was  gra- 
ciously pardoned  and  her  service  accepted  (James  2.  25). 
7.  The  men  pursued  after  them  the  way  to  Jordan 
unto  the  fords — That  liver  is  orossed  at  several  well- 
known  fords.  The  first  and  second  Immediately  below 
the  sea  of  Galilee;  the  third  and  fourth  Immediately 
above  and  below  the  pilgrims'  bathing-place,  opposite 
Jericho,  as  soon  aa  they  ■which  parsned  after  them 
were  gone,  they  shut  the  gate— This  precaution  was  to 
ensure  the  capture  of  the  spies,  should  they  have  been 
lurking  In  the  city. 

8-21.  The  Covenant  between  Her  and  thbm.  8-13. 
She  came  up  unto  (hem  to  the  roof  and  said— Rahab's 
dialogue  is  full  of  interest,  aa  showing  the  universal  panic 
and  consternation  of  the  Canaanites  on  the  one  hand  (ch. 
24.  11;  Deuteronomy  2.  25),  and  her  strong  convictions  on 
the  other,  (bunded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  promise; 
and  the  stupendous  miracles  that  had  opened  the  way  of 
the  Israelites  to  the  confines  of  the  promised  land.  She 
was  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and  her 
earnest  stipulations  for  the  preservation  of  her  relatives 
amid  the  perils  of  the  approaching  invasion,  attest  the 
sincerity  and  strength  of  her  faith.  14.  The  men  an- 
swercd,  Our  life  for  yours.  If  ye  utter  not  this  our 
business  — This  was  a  solemn  pledge  — a  virtual  oath, 
though  the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  the  words 
"if  ye  utter  not  this  our  business,"  were  added,  not  as  a 
condition  of  their  fid  all  ty,  but  as  necessary  for  her  safety, 
which  might  be  endangered  if  the  private  agreement  was 
livulged.  15  Her  house  wu  on  the  wall — In  many 
Oriental  cities  houses  are  built  on  the  walls  with  over- 
hanging windows;  in  others  the  town  wall  forms  the 
back  wall  of  the  house,  so  that  the  wludow  opens  Into  the 
country,  Rahab's  was  probably  of  this  latter  description, 
and  the  cord  or  rope  sufficiently  strong  to  hear  the  weight 
of  a  man.  16-31.  She  said— rather  "  she  bad  said,"  for 
what  follows  must  have  been  part  of  the  previous  conver- 
sation, get  you  lo  the  mountain — A  range  of  white 
limestone  hills  extends  on  the  north,  called  Quarantanla 
(now  Jebel-karantu),  rising  to  a  height  of  from  1200  to  1500 
feet,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  perforated  with  caves. 
Some  one  peak  adjoining,  was  familiarly  known  to  the 
Inhabitants  as  "the  mountain."  The  prudence  and  pro- 
priety of  the  advice  to  flee  in  that  direction  rather  than  to 
the  ford,  were  made  apparent  by  the  sequel.  21.  She 
hound  the  scarlet  line  in  the  window— Probably  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  spies.  It  was  not  formed,  as 
some  suppose,  into  network,  as  a  lattice,  but  simply  to 
bang  down  the  wall.  It*  red  colour  made  it  conspicuous, 
and  it  was  thus  a  sign  and  pledge  of  safety  to  Italian's 
house,  as  the  bloody  mark  on  the  lintels  of  tne  nouses  of 
ike  Israelites  in  Egypt  to  that  people. 

HHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-6.  Joshua  comes  to  Jordan.  1.  Joshua  rose 
early  la  the  morning — t.  «.,  on  ttie  day  following  that  on 
which  the  spies  had  returned  with  their  encouraging  re- 
port, the  eamp  was  broken  up  In  "Shlttlm"  (the  acacia 
groves),  and  removed  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
The  duration  of  their  stay  is  indicated  (t\  2),  being,  *c- 
oording  to  Heb.  reckoning,  <-ily  one  entire  day.  Including 
Vbe  evening  of  arrival  and   the  mortiimr  oi  Die  passage  : 
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and  such  a  time  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  m 
motlev  an  assemblage,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  will 
all  tbsir  gear  and  cattle  to  make  ready  for  going  into  at 
enemy's  country.  %  4.  the  officers  went  through  thi 
host,  and  commanded  the  people  — The  Instruction! 
given  at  this  time  and  In  this  place  were  different  fnm 
those  described  (Cll.  1.  II).  when  ye  see  the  ark,  ant 
the  |  rlests  the  Levi  tea  bearing  It,  Ac. — The  usual  posi- 
tion of  the  ark,  when  at  rest,  was  lu  the  centre  of  thi 
camp;  and,  during  a  march,  in  the  middle  of  the  proces 
sion.  On  this  occasion  It  was  to  occupy  the  van.  and  b« 
borne  not  by  the  Kohathite  Levltes,  but  the  priests,  as  oi 
all  solemn  and  extraordinary  occasions  (cf.  Numbers  4 
15;  ch.  6.  ft;  1  Kings  8.  8-6).  then  ye  shall  go  after  it,  ym 
there  shall  be  a  space  bet  ween  it  and  you — Thwse  in 
structions  refer  exclusively  to  the  advance  Into  the  riveri 
The  distance  which  tbe  people  were  to  keep  in  the  rear  oi 
the  ark  was  nearly  a  mile;  bad  they  crowded  too  near  th« 
ark.  Die  view  would  have  been  Intercepted,  and  tnls  In 
tervenlng  space,  therefore,  was  ordered,  that  the  chesr 
containing  the  sacred  symbols  might  be  distinctly  visible 
to  all  parts  of  the  camp,  and  be  recognised  as  Uieir  gu',d< 
in  the  untrodden  way.  S.  Joshua  said  onto  the  peopli 
—rather  "had  said,"  for  as  he  speaks  of  "to-morrow,"  Mm 
address  must  have  been  made  previous  to  the  Any  ol 
crossing,  and  the  sanctlflcatlon  was  In  all  probability  thi 
same  as  Moses  had  commanded  before  the  giving  of  thi 
law,  consisting  of  an  outward  cleansing  (Exodus  19.  10-15 
preparatory  to  that  serious  and  devout  state  of  mind  wltl 
which  so  great  a  manifestation  should  be  witnessed.  6 
Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests — This'order  to  the  priest 
would  be  given  privately,  and  Involving  as  It  did  an  1m 
porta  tit  change  In  the  established  order  of  march,  It  mus 
be  considered  as  announced  In  the  name  and  by  the  an 
thoiity  of  God.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  priests  step  pec 
into  the  waters  of  Jordan  they  were  to  stand  still.  Thi 
ark  was  to  accomplish  what  had  been  done  by  the  rod  ofj 
Moses. 

7,  8.  The  1/ird  enoouhagkth  Joshua.  T,  8.  The  Lor« 
said  to  Joshua,  This  day  will  I  magnify  thee  In  iln 
sight  of  all  Israel— Joshua  had  already  received  dlstin 
gutshed  honours  (Exodus  24.  18;  Deuteronomy  31.  7).  Bu 
a  higher  token  of  the  Divine  favour  was  now  to  be  pnbliclj 
bestowed  on  him,  and  evidence  given  In  the  same  unmis- 
takable manner,  that  his  mission  and  authority  wen 
from  God  as  was  of  Moses  (Exodus  14.  31). 

0-13.  JllHHUA  ENOOUKAGKTH  THE  PEOPLE-.  i»-i3.  t'omi 
hither,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  Lord — It  seems  thai 
the  Israelites  had  no  Intimation  how  they  were  to  crost 
the  river  till  shortly  before  the  event.  The  premomtorj 
address  of  Joshua,  taken  in  connection  with  the  mlracu 
Ions  result  exactly  as  he  had  described  it,  would  tend  U. 
Increase  and  confirm  their  faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathen 
as  not  a  dull,  senseless,  inanimate  thing  like  the  Idols  of 
the  nations,  but  a  Being  of  life,  power,  and  activity  to  de 
fend  them  and  work  for  them. 

14-17.  The  Waters  of  Jordan  ark  Divided.  14^ 
And  It  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  removed  from 
their  tents,  <fcc— To  understand  the  scene  described  w« 
must  imagine  the  band  of  priests  with  the  ark  on  thell 
shoulders,  standing  on  the  depressed  edge  of  the  riveri 
while  Die  mass  of  the  people  were  at  a  mile's  distance 
Suddenly  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  was  dried  up  ;  a  spec- 
tacle the  more  extraordinary  that  it  took  place  in  th< 
time  of  harvest,  corresponding  to  our  April  or  May— i 
when  "  the  Jordan  overfloweth  all  its  banks."  Tne  origi- 
nal words  may  be  more  properly  rendered  "Alls  all  1U 
batiks,"  its  channel,  snow-fed  from  Lebanon,  is  at  it* 
greatest  height — brimful;  a  translation  which  gives  the 
on'y  true  description  of  the  state  of  Jordan  In  harvest  ai 
observed  by  modern  travellers.  The  river  about  Jertohc 
is,  in  ordinary  appears iice,  about  50  or  60  yards  in  breadth. 
But  as  seen  in  harvest,  it  is  twice  as  broad  ;  and  in  ancient 
times,  when  Die  hlllp  on  the  right  and  left  were  mtLi 
more  drenched  with  rain  and  snow  than  since  the  forests 
have  disappeared,  the  river  mast,  from  a  greater  accession 
of  water,  have  been  broader  still  than  at  harvest-time  in 
tbe    oreaent  rtav       16.. the   waters   which   came  «h»wm 
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ram  above— i.  «.,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  "stood  and  rose  up 
k  a  heap,"  a  Arm,  compact  barrier  (Exodus  15.  8;  Psalm 
t  ISl,  "very  tar."  high  up  the  stream;  "from  the  city 
idam,  that  Is  beside  Zaretan,"  near  mount  Sartabeh,  In 
be  northern  part  of  the  Ghor  (1  Kings  7.  46);  t.  «.,  a  dls- 
anoe  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Israeli tlsh  encampment; 
ltd  "those  that  came  down  towards  the  sea  of  the  desert" 
-the  Dead  Baa— failed  and  were  cut  off  (Psalm  114.  2,  3). 
Tie  river  was  thus  dried  up  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
rhls  was  a  stupendous  miracle ;  Jordan  takes  its  name, 
'the  Descender,"  from  the  force  of  Its  current,  which, 
Iter  passing  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  becomes  greatly  increased 
a  It  plunges  through  twenty-seven  "  horrible  rapids  and 
ascades,"  besides  a  great  many  lesser  through  a  fall  of 
900  feet,  averaging  from  four  to  five  miles  an  hour. 
Lynch.]  When  swollen  "in  time  of  harvest,"  it  flows 
rtth  a  vastly  accelerated  current.  17.  the  priests  and 
II  the  Israelites  passed  on  dry  ground— the  river  about 
ericho  has  a  firm  pebbly  bottom,  on  which  the  host  might 
ass  without  inconvenience  when  the  water  was  cleared 
ff.  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho — The 
xaot  spot  Is  unknown;  but  it  cannot  be  that  fixed  by 
'reek  tradition— the  pilgrims'  bathing- place—  both  be- 
aoee  it  Is  too  much  to  the  north,  and  the  eastern  banks 
re  there  sheer  precipices  of  10  or  15  feet  high. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-8.  Twelve  Stones  taken  fob  a  Memorial  out 
m  Jordan.  1,  9.  The  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  Take 
'•u  twelve  men — each  representing  a  tribe;  they  had 
een  previously  chosen  for  this  service  (ch.  3. 12),  and  the 
epetltion  of  the  command  is  made  here  solely  to  lutro 
uoe  the  account  of  its  execution.  Though  Joshua  had 
een  divinely  instructed  to  erect  a  commemorative  pile, 
he  representatives  were  not  apprised  of  the  work  they 
rere  to  do  till  the  time  of  the  passage.  4,  5.  Joshua 
ailed  the  twelve  men — They  had  probably,  from  a  feei- 
ng of  reverence,  kept  back,  and  were  standing  on  the 
astern  bank.  They  were  now  ordered  to  advance,  and 
Icklng  up  each  a  stone,  probably  as  large  as  he  could 
any,  from  around  the  spot  "where  the  priests  stood," 
ass  over  before  the  ark,  and  deposit  the  stones  In  the 
laoe  of  next  encampment  (v*.  19,  20),  viz.,  Gilgal.  «,  7. 
hat  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you — The  erection  of 
aims,  or  huge  piles  of  stones,  as  monuments  of  remark- 
ble  incidents,  has  been  common  amongst  all  people,  es- 
«cially  in  the  early  and  rude  periods  of  their  history. 
Tiey  are  the  established  means  of  perpetuating  the 
aemory  of  important  transactions,  especially  amongst 
he  nomadic  people  of  the  East;  and  although  there  be 
io  inscription  engraven  on  them,  the  history  and  object 
f  suoh  simple  monuments  are  traditionally  preserved 
rom  age  to  age.  Similar  was  the  purpose  contemplated 
y  the  conveyance  of  the  twelve  stones  to  Gilgal :  It  was 
hat  they  might  be  a  standing  record  to  posterity  of  the 
nlraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan.  8.  the  children  of 
srael  did  so  as  Joshua  commanded — that  is,  it  was  done 
ly  their  twelve  representatives. 
9.  Twelve  Stones  set  up  in  the  midst  of  Jordan. 
'.  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  place  where  the 
ect  of  the  priests  stood— In  addition  to  the  memorial 
ust  described,  there  was  another  memento  of  the  mlrao- 
'lous  event,  a  duplicate  of  the  former,  set  up  in  the  river 
tself,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ark  had  rested.  This 
eap  of  stones  might  have  been  a  large  and  compactly- 
Ulltone,  and  visible  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  river. 
us  nothing  Is  said  whence  these  stones  were  got,  some 
ave  imagined  that  they  might  have  ue*m  gathered  in 
1 1 tie  adjoining  fields,  and  deposited  by  the  people  as  they 
asaed  the  appointed  spot,  they  are  there  unto  thla  day 
-at  least  20  years  after  the  event,  if  we  reckon  by  the  date 
if  this  history  (ch.  24.  26),  and  much  later,  if  the  words  in 
fee  latter  clause  were  Inserted  by  Samuel  or  Ezra. 
i  Ver.  10-18.  The  People  pass  over.  10.  the  priests 
rhleh  bare  the  ark  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan— This 
oaltlon  was  well  calculated  to  animate  the  people,  who 
Honably  crossed  below  the  ark.  as  well  as  to  facilitate 
10 


Joshua's  execution  of  the  minutest  instructions  respect 
lng  the  passage  (Numbers  27.  21-23).  The  unfaltering  com- 
fldence  of  the  priests  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  who  "hasted  and  passed  over."  Thell 
faith,  like  that  of  many  of  God's  people,  was,  through 
the  weakness  of  nature,  blended  with  fears.  But  perhapt 
their  "haste"  may  be  viewed  in  a  more  favourable  light, 
as  indicating  the  alacrity  of  their  obedience,  or  it  might 
have  been  enjoined.  In  order  that  the  whole  multitude 
might  pass  In  one  day.  11.  the  ark  of  the  Lord  passed 
over,  and  the  priests  in  the  presence  of  the  people— 
The  ark  is  mentioned  as  the  efficient  cause;  it  had  been 
the  first  to  move — it  was  the  last  to  leave;  and  Its  move- 
ments arrested  the  deep  attention  of  the  people,  who 
probably  stood  on  the  opposite  bank,  wrapt  In  admiration 
and  awe  of  this  closiug  scene.  It  was  a  great  miracle, 
greater  even  than  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  In  this  re- 
spect: that,  admitting  the  fact,  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
rationalistic  Insinuations  as  to  the  influence  of  natural 
causes  In  producing  It,  as  have  been  made  in  the  former 
case.  l'-i,  13.  The  children  of  Reuben  .  .  .  passed  ottt 
armed  before  the  children  of  Israel — There  is  no  pre- 
cedency to  the  other  tribes  Indicated  here;  for  there  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  usual  order  of  march  was  de- 
parted from ;  but  these  are  honourably  mentioned  to 
show  that,  in  pursuance  of  their  engagement  (ch.  1.  16-18), 
they  had  sent  a  complement  of  fighting  men  to  accom- 
pany their  brethren  In  the  war  of  invasion,  into  the 
plains  of  Jericho — That  part  of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor,  on 
the  west,  is  about  seven  miles  broad  from  the  Jordan  tc 
the  mountain  entrance  at  Wady-Kelt.  Though  now 
desert,  this  valley  was  in  ancient  times  richly  covered 
with  wood— an  immense  palm  forest,  seven  miles  long, 
surrounded  Jericho. 

14-24.  God  Magnifies  Joshua.  14-17.  On  that  day 
the  Lord  magnified  Joshua  In  the  sight  of  all  Israel- 
It  appeared  clear,  from  the  chief  part  he  acted,  that  he 
was  the  divinely-appointed  leader;  for  even  the  priests 
did  not  enter  the  river,  or  quit  their  position,  except  at 
his  command ;  and  thenceforward  his  authority  was  as 
firmly  established  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  1*.  it  cams 
to  pass  when  the  priest*  that  bare  I  he  ark  were  coins 
out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan  .  .  .  that  the  waters  of 
Jordan  returned  unto  their  place  —  Their  crossing, 
which  was  the  final  act,  completed  the  evidence  of  the 
miracle;  for  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  suspended  laws 
of  nature  were  restored,  the  waters  returned  to  their  place, 
and  the  river  flowed  with  as  full  a  current  as  before,  1ft. 
The  people  came  nut  of  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  first  month — i.  e.,  the  month  Nisan,  four  days  befors 
the  passover,  anil  the  very  day  when  the  paschal  lamb 
required  to  be  set  apart,  the  providence  of  God  having 
arranged  that  the  entrance  Into  the  promised  land  should 
be  at  the  feast,  and  encamped  In  Qtlgal — the  name  is 
here  given  by  anticipation  (see  on  ch.  5.  9).  It  was  a  tract 
of  land,  according  to  Josephus,  fifty  stadia  (6%  miles)  from 
Jordan,  and  ten  stadia  (l'-i  miles)  from  Jericho,  at  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  palm  forest,  now  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  village  HI  ha.  80-84.  Those 
twelve  stones  whirl,  they  took  out  of  Jordan  did 
Joshua  pitch  in  Ollgal — probably  to  render  them  more 
conspicuous,  they  might  be  raised  on  a  foundation  of 
earth  or  turf;  and  the  pile  was  designed  to  nerve  a  double 
purpose — that  of  Impressing  the  heathen  with  a  sens*»  of 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
teach  an  important  lesson  in  religion  to  the  young  and 
rising  Israelites  in  after  ages. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1.  The  Oanaanites  Afraid.  1.  the  kings  of  Cm 
Amorttes  which  were  on  the  side  of  Jordan  westward 
and  all  the  kings  of  the  Canaanltes  by  the  sea — Under 
the  former  designation  were  Included  the  people  who  In- 
habited the  mountainous  region,  and  under  the  latter 
those  who  were  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  heard  th*4 
the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  .  .  .  thin* 
their  heart  melted — They  had  probably  reckoned  on  ths 
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swollen  river  Interposing  for  a  time  a  sure  barrier  of  de- 
fntce.  Bat  seeing  It  had  been  completely  dried  up,  they 
ware  completely  paralyzed  by  so  Incontestable  a  proof 
that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  Invaders.  In  fact,  the 
•onquest  had  already  began  in  the  total  prostration  of 
spirit  among  the  native  chiefs.  "Their  heart  melted," 
bat  unhappily  not  Into  faith  and  penitent  submission. 

3-12.  Circumcision  is  Renewed,  a.  At  that  time- 
on  the  encampment  being  made  after  the  passage,  the 
Lord  Mid  unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  sharp  knives — 
Stone  knives,  collect  and  make  them  ready.  Flints  have 
been  used  In  the  early  times  of  all  people ;  and  although 
the  use  of  Iron  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  In  the  days  of 
Joshua,  probably  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  me- 
tallic Implements  dlotated  the  employment  of  flints  on 
this  occasion  (cf.  Exodus  4.  25).  circumcise  again  the 
children  of  Israel  the  second  time— lit.,  return  and  clr- 
cnmclse.  The  command  did  not  require  him  to  repeat 
the  operation  on  those  who  had  undergone  it,  but  to  re- 
some  theobservance  of  the  rite,  which  had  been  long  dls- 
eontlnued.  The  language,  however,  evidently  points  to  a 
general  circumcising  on  some  previous  occasion,  which, 
though  unrecorded,  must  have  been  made  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  passover  at  Slnal  (cf.  Exodus  12.  48;  Num- 
bers 9. 5),  as  a  mixed  multitude  accompanied  the  camp. 
"The  second  time"  of  general  circumcising  was  at  the 
entrance  into  Canaan.  3.  at  the  hill— Probably  one  of 
the  argillaceous  hills  that  form  the  highest  terrace  of  the 
Jordan,  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  palm  forest.  4-7.  this 
Is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise — The  omission 
to  olrcumclse  the  children  born  In  the  wilderness  might 
have  been  owing  to  the  Incessant  movements  of  the 
people;  but  It  Is  most  generally  thought  that  the  true 
cause  was  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  covenant  with 
the  unbelieving  race  who,  being  rejected  of  the  Lord, 
were  doomed  to  parish  In  the  wilderness,  and  whose 
Hm  children  had  to  bear  the  Iniquity  of  their  fathers  (Num- 
bers 14.33),  though,  as  the  latter  were  to  be  brought  Into 
the  promised  land,  the  covenant  would  be  renewed  with 
them.  8.  when  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the 
people — As  the  number  of  those  born  In  the  wilderness 
and  unclrcumclsed  nfust  have  been  Immense,  a  difficulty 
U  apt  to  be  felt  how  the  rite  could  have  been  performed 
on  such  a  multitude  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it  has  been 
esUcnlated  that  the  proportion  between  those  already  cir- 
cumcised (under  twenty  when  the  doom  was  pronounced) 
and  those  to  be  circumcised,  was  one  to  four,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  ceremony  could  easily  have  been  per- 
formed in  a  day.  Circumcision  being  the  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant,  Its  performance  was  virtually  an  lnfeoff- 
ment  in  the  promised  land,  and  Its  being  delayed  till  their 
.  actual  entrance  Into  the  country  was  a  wise  and  gracious 
act  on  the  part  of  God,  who  postponed  this  trying  duty 
till  the  hearts  of  the  people,  animated  by  the  recent 
astonishing  miracle,  were  prepared  to  obey  the  Divine 
will,  they  abode  In  their  places  till  they  were  whole 
—It  is  calculated  that,  of  those  who  did  not  need  to  be 
olrcomolsed,  more  than  50,000  were  left  to  defend  the 
aamp,  if  an  attack  had  been  then  made  upon  it.  9.  The 
Lard  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt^-The  taunts  industriously  cast 
by  that  people  upon  Israel  as  nationally  rejected  by  God 
by  the  cessation  of  circumcision,  and  the  renewal  of  that 
rite  was  a  practical  announcement  of  the  restoration  of 
the  covenant.  [Keil.]  GUgal— No  trace  either  of  the 
name  or  site  is  now  to  be  found ;  but  it  was  about  two 
miles  from  Jericho  [Josephus],  and  well  suited  for  an  en- 
campment by  the  advantages  of  shade  and  water.  It 
was  the  first  place  pronounced  "  holy"  In  the  Holy  Land 
(w.  15).  10.  kept  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  at 
evea— The  lime  fixed  by  the  law(see  Exodus  12. 18;  Leviti- 
<ros  23. 6 :  Numbers  28. 16).  Thus  the  national  existence 
vas  commenced  by  a  solemn  act  of  religious  dedication. 
II,  1».  they  did  eat  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land— Found 
In  storehouses  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  into 
/aricho.  parched  corn— New  gram  (see  on  Leviticus  23. 
WJi,  probably  lying  In  the  fields.  Roasted— a  simple  and 
wrlasitJvo  preparation,  much  liked  in  the  East.  This 
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abundance  of  food  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  ifa» 
manna;  and  the  fact  of  its  then  ceasing,  viewed  u 
connection  with  Its  seasonable  appearance  In  the  bar- 
ren wilderness,  is  a  striking  proof  of  its  mlracu'nm 
origin. 

18-15.  An  Anoel  appears  to  Joshua,  13.  Wh«! 
Joshua  was  by  Jericho— in  the  immediate  vicinity  (A ' 
that  city,  probably  engaged  in  surveying  the  fort  fixa- 
tions, and  In  meditating  the  best  plan  of  a  siege.  then 
stood  a  man  over  against  him  'with  a  sword  draws) 
— It  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  the.  context  that  thle  was 
not  a  mere  vision,  but  an  actual  appearance;  the  sudden-' 
ne8S  of  which  surprised,  but  did  not  daunt,  the  Intrepid 
leader.  14.  the  host  of  the  Lord — either  the  Israeli  tish' 
people  (Exodus  7.  4;  12.41;  Isaiah  55.  4),  or  the  angels  (Psalm 
148. 2),  or  both  Included,  and  the  Captain  of  it  was  the  ange.1 
of  the  covenant,  whose  visible  manifestations  were  varied 
according  to  the  occasion.  His  attitude  of  equipment  be-1 
tokened  his  approval  of,  and  Interest  In,  the  war  of  invay 
Slon.  Joshua  fell  on  his  face,  and  did  worship — The1 
adoption  by  Joshua  of  this  absolute  form  of  prostration! 
demonstrates  the  sentiments  of  profound  reverence  wlta 
which  the  language  and  majestic  bearing  of  the  strangei 
inspired  him.  The  real  character  of  tills  personage  was 
disclosed  by  His  accepting  the  homage  of  worship  (of,1 
Acts  10.25,28;  Revelation  19.10),  and  st  11  further  In  ton 
command,  "  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  fay  foot."  (Exodu 
3.6.) 

CHAPTER  VI 


Ver.  1-7.  Jericho  Shut  up.  l.  >ow  Jericho 
straltly  shut  up — This  verse  is  a  parenthesis  Introduced 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  directions  given  by  the  Captain 
of  the  Lord's  host.  See,  I  have  given  Into  thine  nans' 
Jericho — the  language  intimates  that  a  purpose  already 
formed  was  about  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execu-1 
tion;  and  that,  although  the  king  and  inhabitant*  of 
Jericho  were  fierce  and  experienced  warriors,  who  wouU 
make  a  stout  and  determined  resistance,  the  Lord  prom 
ised  a  certain  and  easy  victory  over  them.  3-5.  Ye  shal 
compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of  war,  .  .  ,  thus  sha  ■ 
thou  do  six  days,  Ac— Directions  are  here  given  as  'i 
the  mode  of  procedure.  Heb., "home  of  jubilee;"  €.«.,  tai 
bent  or  crooked  trumpets  with  which  the  Jubilee  was  j<roi 
claimed.  It  is  probable  that  the  horns  of  this  ani:na 
were  used  at  first;  and  that  afterwards,  when  metallic 
trumpets  were  Introduced,  the  primitive  name,  as  well  at 
form  of  them,  was  traditionally  continued.  The  destgi 
of  this  whole  proceeding  was  obviously  to  impress  tbi 
Canaanltes  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  omnipotence — w 
teach  the  Israelites  a  memorable  lesson  of  faith  and  cod 
fldence  in  God's  promises,  and  to  inspire  sentiments  o! 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  ark,  as  the  symbol  of  HiJ 
presence.  The  length  of  time  during  which  those  circuit] 
were  made  tended  the  more  Intensely  to  arrest  the  attenf 
tlon,  and  to  deepen  the  impressions,  both  of  the  Israelite] 
and  the  enemy.  The  number  seven  was  among  the  Israeli 
ites  the  symbolic  seal  of  the  covenant  between  God  an<j 
their  nation.  [Keil,,  Henostenberg.]  0,  7.  Joshur 
called  the  priests — The  pious  leader,  whatever  mi  11  tar? 
preparations  he  had  made,  surrendered  all  bis  own  viewf1 
at  once  and  unreservedly,  to  the  declared  wjll  of  God. 

8-19.    The  City  Compassed  Six  Days.    8-11.  the  sever 
priests  blowing  the  seven  trumpets  passed  on  befor' 
the  Lord — before  the  ark,  called  "tie  ark  of  the  covel 
nant,"  for  it  contained  the  tables  on  which  the  covenam 
was  inscribed.    The  procession  was  made  In  deep  an.' 
solemn  silence,  conformably  to  the  instructions  given  t] 
the  people  by  their  leader  at  the  outset,  that  they  were  t 
refrain  from  all  acclamation  and  noise  of  any  kind,  until 
he  should  give  them  a  signal.  It  must  have  been  a  Strang 
sight;  no  mound  was  raised,  no  sword  drawn,  no  engini 
planted,  no    pioneers    undermining— here    were    arm* 
men,  but  no  stroke  given ;  they  must  walk  and  cot  figijr 
Doubtless  the  people  of  Jericho  made  themselves  naerH 
with  the  spectacle.  [Bishop  Hall.]    13-14.  Joshua  rei 
early  In  the  morning,  and  the   priests   took   up  tn 
ark  of  the  Lord— The  second  day's  procession  seems  tl 
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,ve  taken  plaoe  In  the  morning.  In  all  other  respects, 
wn  even  to  the  smallest  details,  the  arrangements  of 
e  first  day  continued  to  be  the  rule  followed  on  the  other 
18.  On  the  seventh  day  tbey  rose  early,  about 
dawning  of  the  day,  and  compaued  the  city 
ven  times — On  account  of  the  seven  circuits  they  had 
make  that  day  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  the  militia 
Lly  of  the  Israelites  had  been  called  to  the  march— for  It 
Inconceivable  that  two  millions  of  people  could  have 
me  so  frequently  round  the  city  in  a  day.    16.  It  came 

pass  at  the  seventh  time,  Joshua  said  unto  the 
tople,  Shout  |  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city 
rhls  delay  brought  out  their  faith  and  obedience  in  so 
markable  a  manner,  that  it  Is  celebrated  by  the  apostle 
tebrews  11. 30).  17-19.  the  city  shall  be  accursed— (See 
i  Leviticus  27. 28,  29.)  The  cherem,  or  anathema,  was  a 
svotlon  to  utter  destruction  (Deuteronomy  7. 2;  20.17;  1 
imue.l  15. 3).  When  such  a  ban  was  pronounced  against 
Hostile  city,  the  men  and  animals  were  killed— no  booty 
is  allowed  to  be  taken ;  the  idols  and  all  the  precious 
naments  on  them  were  to  be  burned  (Deuteronomy  7. 
;  cf,  1  Chronicles  14. 12) ;  everything  was  either  to  be  de- 
coyed, or  consecrated  to  the  sanctuary.  Joshua  pro- 
rauced  this  ban  on  Jericho,  a  great  and  wealthy  city, 
ldently  by  Divine  direction,  and  the  severity  of  the 
om,  accordant  with  the  requirements  of  a  law  which 
is  holy,  Just,  and  good,  and  Justified  not  only  by  the 
ct  of  1  ts  inhabitants  being  part  of  a  race  who  had  filled 
|>  their  Iniquities,  but  by  their  resisting  the  light  of  the 
cent  astonishing  miracle  at  the  Jordan.  Besides,  as 
richo  seems  to  have  been  defended  by  reinforcements 
pm  all  the  country  (ch.  24. 11),  Its  destruction  would  par- 
jyz«  all  the  rest  of  the  devoted  people,  and  thus  tend  to 
oilitate  the  conqnestof  the  land ;  showing,  as  so  astound- 
g  a  military  miracle  did,  that  it  was  done,  not  by  man, 
it  by  the  power  and  through  the  anger  of  God.  18.  and 
>,  In  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the  accursed 
dng— Generally  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  the  spoil 
other  cities  that  were  captured  (Deuteronomy  2. 35 ;  3. 7 ; 
j  i  27),  But  this,  as  the  first-fruits  of  Canaan,  was  made 
i  exception;  nothing  was  to  be  spared  but  Rahab  and 
ose  in  her  house.  A  violation  of  these  stringent  orders 
paid  not  only  render  the  guilty  persons  obnoxious  to 
,e  curse,  but  entail  distress  and  adversity  upon  all 
rael,  by  provoking  the  Divine  displeasure.  These  were 
e  Instructions  given,  or  repeated  (Deuteronomy  13. 17 ; 
~  ),  previously  to  the  last  act  of  the  siege. 

2L  Thb  Walls  Faxx  Down.  20.  So  the  people 
outed  when,  the  priests  blew  with  the  tru iupi(» — 
iwards  the  close  of  the  seventh  circuit,  the  signal  was 

en  by  Joshua,  and  on  the  Israelites'  raising  their  loud 
fir-cry,  the  walls  fell  down,  doubtless  burying  multitudes, 

the  inhabitants  in  the  ruins,  while  the  besiegers,  rus 
g  in,  consigned  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  to 
discriminate  destruction.  (Deuteronomy  20. 16,  17.)  Jew- 
ti  writers  mention  it  as  an  immemorial  tradition,  that 
e  city  fell  on  the  Sabbath.    It  should  be  remembered 

(at  the  Canaanites  were  incorrigible  Idolaters,  addicted 
the  most  horrible  vices,  and  that  the  righteous  Judg- 
ent  of  God  might  sweep  them  away  by  the  sword,  as 
ell  as  by  famine  or  pestilence.  There  was  mercy  min- 
ed with  Judgment  in  employing  the  sword  as  the  Instru- 
ct of  punishing  the  guilty  Canaanites,  for  while  it  was 
reeled  against  one  place,  time  was  afforded  for  others  to 
bent. 

,22-25.    Rahab  is  Saved.    22, 23.  Joshua  said,  Go  into 
tie  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out  the  woman,  and  all 
tat  she  hath— It  is  evident  that  the  town  walls  were  not 
>molished  universally,  at  least  all  at  once,  for  Rahab's 
'i>use  was  allowed  to  stand  until  her  relatives  were  res- 
ted according  to  promise,    they  brought  out  all  her 
tndred,  and  left  them  without  the  enmp  of  Israel — a 
i,mporary  exclusion,  in  order  that  they  might  be  cleansed 
,om  the  defilement  of  their  native  Idolatries,  and  gradu- 
,ly  trained  for  admissiou  into  the  society  of  God's  peo- 
8.    24.  Burned  the  city  and  nil  therein — except  the 
^ver,  gold,  and  other  metals,  which,  as  they  would  not 
urn  wert  added  tc  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary.     *3. 


Rahab  dwelleth  In  Israel  unto  this  day— a  proof  tha4 
this  book  was  written  not  long  after  the  events  related 

28,27.  The  RKBtrii,DEB  of  Jericho  Ccbskd.  2fl.  Joatma 
adjured  them  at  that  time— t.  «.,  Imposed  upon  his  coun- 
trymen a  solemn  oath,  binding  on  themselves  as  well  a* 
their  posterity,  that  they  would  never  rebuild  thai  city 
Its  destruction  was  designed  by  God  to  be  a  permane.nl 
memorial  of  His  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  its  attendant 
vices.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  rlseth  up  and  bulldet!* 
this  city  Jericho — i.  e.,  makes  the  daring  attempt  to  build. 
he  shall  lay  the  foundation  In  his  first-born,  and  in 
his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  It— shall 
become  childless— the  first  beginning  being  marked  by 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  his  only  surviving  child 
dying  at  the  time  of  Its  completion.  This  curse  was  ac- 
complished 550  years  after  its  denunciation.  (See  on  1 
Kings  16. 84.) 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1.  Achan'8  Tbbspass.  1.  The  children  of  Ur&el 
committed  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing — There  WM 
one  transgressor  against  the  cherem,  or  ban,  on  Jericho, 
and  his  transgression  brought  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of 
sin  upon  the  whole  nation.  Achan— called  afterwards 
Achar  (trouble)  (1  Chronicles  2.  7).  Zabdl— or  Zlmri  (1 
Chronicles  2. 6).  Zerah— or  Zarah,  son  of  Judah  and  Ta- 
mar  (Genesis  38. 30.)  His  genealogy  Is  given  probably  ts 
show  that  from  a  parentage  so  infamous  the  descendants 
would  not  be  carefully  trained  In  the  fear  of  God. 

2-26.  The  Israelites  Smitten  at  Ai.  2.  Joshua  sent 
men  from  Jericho  to  Al — After  the  sacking  of  Jericho, 
the  next  step  was  to  penetrate  into  the  hills  above.  Ac- 
cordingly, spies  went  up  the  mountain  pass  to  view  the 
country.  The  precise  site  of  Ai,  or  Hal,  is  Indicated  wits 
sufficient  clearness  (Genesis  12.8;  13.8),  and  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  In  an  isolated  tell,  called  by  the  native 
Tell-el-hajar,  "the  mount  of  stones,"  at  two  miles', o 
thirty-five  minutes'  distance,  east-south-east  from  Bethel. 
[Van  de  Velde.]  Bethaven —  ("  house  of  vanity")  — s 
name  afterwards  given  derjsively  (Hosea  4. 15;  5.8;  10.5), 
on  account  of  Its  idolatries,  to  Bethel,  "house  of  God," 
but  here  referred  to  another  place,  about  six  miles  east  of 
Bethel,  and  three  north  of  Ai.  3.  Let  not  all  the  people 
go  up,  for  they  are  but  few— As  the  population  of  Al 
amounted  to  12,000 (ch.  8.  25),  It  was  a  considerable  town; 
though  In  the  hasty  and  distant  reconnoitre  made  by  the 
spies,  It  probably  appeared  small  in  comparison  of  Jericho, 
and  this  may  have  been  the  reason  of  their  proposing  so 
small  a  detachment  to  capture  it.  4,  5.  They  fled  before 
the  men  of  Al— An  unexpected  resistance,  and  the  loss  of 
thirty-six  of  their  number  diffused  a  panic,  which  ended 
n  ignominious  rout.  Chased  them  from  before  tiku 
;e  even  unto  Shebarlm— i.  e.,  unto  the  "breakings"  or 

fissures"  at  the  opening  of  the  passes,  and  smote  them 
In  the  going  down — t. «.,  the  declivity  or  slope  of  the  deep, 
rugged  adjoining  wady.  wherefore  the  hearts  of  tha 
people  melted  and  became  as  water — It  Is  evident  that 
tne  troops  engaged  were  a  tumult  uary ,  undisciplined  band, 
no  better  skilled  in  military  affairs  than  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  become  disheartened  and  flee  on  the  loss  of  ten 
or  fifteen  men.  But  the  consternation  of  the  Israelites 
arose  from  another  cause — the  evident  displeasure  of  God, 
who  withheld  that  aid  on  which  they  had  confidently  reci  ■ 
oned.  6-9.  Joshua  rent  his  clothes  and  fell  to  th« 
earth  before  the  ark,  he  and  the  elders — It  is  evident, 
from  those  tokens  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  that  u  sol- 
emn fast  was  observed  on  this  occasion.  The  language  ol 
Joshua's  prayer  is  thought  by  many  to  savour  of  hunSu: 
infirmity,  and  to  be  wanting  in  that  reverence  and  sub- 
mission he  owed  to  God.  But,  although  apparently 
breathing  a  spirit  of  bold  remonstrance  and  complaint, 
It  was  In  reality  the  effusion  of  a  deeply  humbled  and 
afflicted  mind,  expressing  his  belief  that  God  could  no«, 
after  having  so  miraculously  brought  His  pe<pio  ovw 
Jordan  Into  the  promised  land.  Intend  to  den'roy  them 
to  expose  them  to  the  Insults  of  their  triumphant  en* 
mles,  and  bring  reproach  upon  his  own  name  for  lncun 
sitancv  or  unkindnow  V    His  people,  or  inability  to  rental 
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Uhmt  enemies.  Unable  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
pnweot  calamity,  he  owned  the  hand  of  God.  10-15.  the 
Lord  will  niiiu  Joshua,  G«t  thee  up — The  answer  of  the 
Divine  oracle  wm  to  this  effect:  the  crisis  Is  owiug  not  to 
aufalthfulneas  In  Me,  but  Bin  In  the  people.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  covenant  have  been  violated  by  the  reser- 
vation of  spoil  from  the  doomed  city,  wickedness,  em 
phatieally  oalled  folly,  has  been  committed  In  Israel 
(Psulm  14. 1),  and  dissimulation,  with  other  aggravations 
«f  the  crime,  continues  to  be  practised.  The  people  are 
liable  to  destruction  eqnally  with  the  accursed  nations  of 
Canaan.  (Deuteronomy  7.  28.)  Means  must,  without  de- 
lay, he  taken  to  discover  and  punish  the  perpetrator  of 
this  trespass,  that  Israel  may  be  released  from  the  ban, 
and  things  he  restored  to  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
ItVl*.  Bo  Joshua  rose  early,  and  brought  Israel  by 
tribes — i.  *.,  before  the  tabernacle.  The  lot  being  appealed 
to  (Proverbs  16.  JH),  he  proceeded  In  the  Inquiry  from  heads 
•f  tribes  to  heads  of  families,  and  from  heads  of  house- 
holds In  succession  to  one  family,  and  to  particular  persons 
In  that  family,  until  the  criminal  was  fonnd  to  be  Achan, 
who,  on  Joshua's  admonition,  confessed  the  fact  of  having 
secreted  for  bis  own  use.  In  the  floor  of  his  tent,  spoil 
both  In  garments  and  money.  Bow  dreadful  must  have 
bean  his  feelings  when  he  saw  the  slow  hut  certain  pro- 
(tea*  of  discovery!  (Numbers  82.23.)  10.  Joshua  said 
ssr*  Ach»,  My  son,  give  glory-  to  God — a  form  of  adju- 
ration to  tell  the  truth.  31.  A  goodly  Babylonish  gar- 
suBV-K(.,  a  mantle  of  8hlnar.  The  plain  of  Sbinar  was 
la  early  times  celebrated  for  its  gorgeous  robes,  which 
ware  of  brilliant  and  various  colours,  generally  arranged 
tn  figured  patterns,  probably  resembling  those  of  modern 
Turkey  carpets,  and  the  colours  were  either  Interwoven 
In  the  loom  or  embroidered  with  the  needle,  two  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver— equivalent  to  £22  10».  sterling, 
according  to  the  old  Mosaic  shekel,  or  the  half  of  that 
sum,  reckoning  by  the  common  shekel.  A  wedge  of  gold 
— tit.,  an  Ingot  or  bar  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue.  33,  33. 
J  pa  ana  sent  messengers,  and  they  ran  unto  the  tent 
— from  Impatient  eagerness  not  only  to  test  the  truth 
«t  the  story,  but  to  clear  Israel  from  the  Imputation  of 
guilt.  Having  discovered  the  stolen  articles,  they  laid 
th*m  ont  before  the  Lord,  "as  a  token  of  their  belonging 
to  Him"  on  account  of  the  ban.  34-36.  Joshua,  and  all 
ktrnel  with  him,  took  Achan— himself  with  his  children 
and  all  his  property,  cattle  as  well  as  movables,  were 
brought  Into  one  of  the  long  broad  ravines  that  open  Into 
the  Ghor,  and  after  being  stoned  to  death  (Numbers  15. 
W-B),  his  corpse,  with  all  belonging  to  him,  was  consumed 
to  ashes  by  Are.  "  All  Israel "  were  present,  not  only  as 
spectators,  but  active  agents,  as  many  as  possible,  In  ln^ 
Uetlng  the  punishment — thus  testifying  their  abhorrei 
•f  the  sacrilege,  and  their  Intense  solicitude  to  regain 
Divine  favour.  As  the  Divine  law  expressly  forbade 
the  children  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  father's  sins 
(Deuteronomy  24.10),  the  conveyance  of  Achan's  "sons 
and  daughters"  to  the  place  of  execution  might  be  only  as 
spectators,  that  they  might  take  warning  by  the  parental 
tots;  or,  If  they  shared  his  punishment  (ch.  22.  20),  they 
hud  probably  been  accomplices  in  his  crime,  and,  Indeed, 
he  could  scarcely  have  dug  a  hole  within  his  tent  without 
his  family  being  privy  to  It.  They  raised  over  him  a 
great  heap  of  stones— It  Is  customary  to  raise  calmt  over 
ths  graves  of  criminals  or  Infamous  persons  In  the  East 
Still.  The  name  of  that  place  was  called,  The  valley 
•f  Aeher  (trouble)  unto  this  day — So  painful  an  episode 
would  give  notoriety  to  the  spot,  and  It  Is  more  than  once 
noticed  by  the  sacred  writers  of  a  later  age.  (Isaiah  65. 10; 
KosoaZlft.) 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-38.  Goo  Enoourageth  Joshua.  1.  Ths  Lord 
•aid  unto  Joshua,  Fear  not — By  the  execution  of  Justice 
on  Achan,  the  Divine  wrath  was  averted,  the  Israelites 
Were  reassured,  defeat  was  succeeded  by  victory;  and 
thus  the  case  of  Al  affords  a  striking  example  of  God's 
tleolpllnary  government.  In  which  chastisements  for  sin 
v*  riflen  made  to  pave  the  way  for  the  beutowruent  of 
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those  temporal  benefit*,  which,  on  a«sot>t  of  sin,  nave 
been  withdrawn,  or  with  held  for  a  time.    Joshua,  wto  had, 
been  greatly  dispirited,  was  encouraged  by  a  special  con* 
munlcatlon  promising  him  (seech.  1.6;   Deuteronomy  SLi 
6-«)  success  In  the  next  attempt,  which,  however,  van  to, 
be  conducted  on  different  principles,    take  all  the  jj«..pl« 
of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Al— The  ijiiiul/ei| 
of  fighting  men  amounted  to  600,000,  and  the  whole  (oroe, 
was  ordered  on  this  occasion,  partly  because  the  spii*    Lu, 
ihelr  self-confidence,  had  said  that  a  few  were  sufficient 
to  attack  the  place  (ch.  7.  8),  partly  to  dispel  any  mlsglV' 
lngs  which  the  memory  of  the  late  disaster  uiight  iiuv* 
created,  and   partly   that  the  circumstance  ol    the    rlrs^ 
spoil  obtained  In  Canaan  being  shared  amongst  all,  migb.1 
operate  both  as  a  reward  for  obedience  In  refraining  trotn 
the  booty  of  Jericho,  and  as  an  Incentive  to  future  exes 
tlons.     (Deuteronomy  H.  10.)     The   rest   of  the  people,   tn,| 
eluding  the  women  and  children,  remained  In  the  cam| 
at  Gilgal.     BelngtutbeplainHofJer1clm.it  whs  hii  r* 
to  Al,  which  was  on  a  hill.     I  hnvr  given  Into  thy  lw<ii« 
the  king  of  Al,  and    Ills    people,  nml    bis  city ,  n»<l    lifc, 
land  .  .  .  lay  an  ambush  for  the  city— tjod  assured  lilD) 
Of  Its  capture,  but  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  lactloi 
in  obtaining  the  possession.     3.  So  Joshua   .   .   .   rhmniu 
thirty     thousand     men    of    valour — Joshua  despatches, 
80,00(1  men   under  cover  of  night,  to  station   themselvei 
at  the  place  appointed    for  the  ambuscade.     Out   of  tlifc 
number  a  detachment  of  5000  were  sent  forward  to  concea 
themselves  in  the  Immediate  precincts  of  the  town.  It 
order  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  throwing   then* 
selves  Into  It,     4.  behind  the  city — Is  rendered  [v. »)  "at 
the    west    Of    At."      between    Beth-el    and    Al  —  Hetli-el 
though  lying  quite  near  in  the  direction  of  west  by  north 
cannot  be  seen  from  Tell-el-hajar  ;  two  rocky  heights  rl» 
between  both  places,  in  the  wady  El-Murogede,  Just  a 
the   laying  of  an  ambush   to  the  west  of   Al  would  re 
quire.    [Van  de  Vel.de,  Robinson.)    10.  Joshua  nun 
bered  the  people — i.e.,  the  detachment  of  llers-lu-wait' 
he  did  this,  to  be  furnished   with   clear  evidence  altet 
wards,  that  the  work  hud  been  done  without  any  lose  o 
men,  whereby  the  people's  confidence  in  God  would  b 
strengthened,  and  encouragement  given  them  to  prose 
cute  the  war  of  Invasion  with  vigour,     he  and  the  elder 
ot  Israel— the  chief  magistrates  and  rulers,  whose  pre* 
ence  and  official  authority  were  necessary  to  ensure  ths 
the  cattle  and  spoil  of  the  city  might  be  equally  divide 
betwixt  the  combatants  and  the  rest  of  the  people  (Num 
bers  81.  27) — a  military  rule  in  Israel,  that  would  have  bee: 
very  liable  to  be  Infringed,  If  an  excited  soldiery,  eager  fc 
booty,  had   been   left  to  their  own   will.     H-14.  Then 
was   a   valley  (lit.,  tht  valley)   between    them    and    A] 
oshua  went  that  night  Into  the  midst  of  the  valley* 
edeep  and  steep-sided  glen  to  the  north  of  Tell-el-haja: 
Into  which  one  looks  down  from  the  tell,  fully  agrees  wit 
this  account.  [Vasdii  Vel.de.]  Joshua  himself  took  uph^ 
position  on  the  north  side  of  "the  ravine"— the  deep  chaai 
of  the  wady  El-Murogede,  "that  night" — means,  while 
was  dark,  probably  after  midnight,  or  very  early  in  tn 
morning.    (John  20. 1.)   The  king  of  Al,  in  the  early  duwi 
rouses  his  slumbering  subjects,  and  makes  a  hasty  sail 
with  all  his  people  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  on* 
more  to  surprise  and  an  nib  Hate  them,  at  a  tlmeappointe 
— either  an  hour  concocted  between  the  king  and  people* 
Al  and  those  of  Beth-el,  who  were  confederates  in  tb 
enterprise,  or  perhaps  they  had  fixed  on  the  same  timet 
day,  as  they  had  fought  successfully  against  Israel  on  tfc 
former  occasion,  deeming  It  a  lucky  hour.  (Judges  20.  ft 
bnt   he   wist    not    that    there  were  Hers    In   ambus 
against  him   behind   the  city— It  Is  evident   that   tb 
king  and   his  subjects   were    little  experienced   In   w» 
otherwise  they  would  have  sent  out  scouts  to  recommits 
the  neighbourhood;  at  all  events,  would  not    have  10 
their  town   wholly  unprotected  and   open.    Perhaps  I 
ambuscade  may  have  been  a  war  stratagem  hi  ierto  ni 
known  in  that  country,  and  amongst  that  peop.e.     lft-1 
Joshua  and   all    Israel    made  as  If   they  weie   beats 
before  them— the  pretended  flight  In  the  direction  of  tl 
wilderness— t.  «.,  south-east,  into  the   Ghor,   the  dcae 
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Miey  of  the  Jordan,  decoyed  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Al 
at  o/  the  city,  while  the  people  of  Beth-el  hastened  to 
•uticlpate  In  the  expected  victory.     It  Is  supposed  by 
ome,  from  "the  city,"  and  not  "cities,"  being  spoken  of, 
tat  the  effective  force  of  Beth-el  had  been  concentrated 
a  Al,  as  the  two  places  were  closely  contiguous,  and  Al 
he  larger  of  the  two.  (See  on  ch.  12.  16.)    It  may  be  re- 
oarked,  however,  that  the  words,  "or  Beth-el,"  are  not 
u  the  Sept.,  and  are  rejected  by  some  eminent  scholars, 
an  Interpolation  not  found  In  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
»-25.  Joshua  stretched  out  tlie  spear  that  he  had  In 
ila  hand  toward  the  city— the  uplifted  spear  had  prob- 
cly  a  flag,  or  streamer  on  it,  to  render  it  the  more  con- 
plcuous  from  the  height  where  he  stood.    At  the  sight 
~t  this  understood  signal  the  ambush  nearest  the  city, 
nformed  by  their  scouts,  made  a  sudden  rush,  and  took 
wssesslon  of  the  city,  telegraphing  to  their  brethren,  by 
aislng  a  smoke  from  the  walls.    Upon  seeing  this,  the 
naln  body,  who  had  been  feigning  a  flight,  turned  round 
t  the  head  of  the  pass  upon  their  pursuers,  while  the 
S,0*iO  issuing  from  their  ambuscade,  fell  back  upon  their 
fear.    The  Aites  surprised,  looked  back,  and  found  their 
ltuation  now  desperate.    33.  the  king  of  Al  they  took 
Uivt,  and  brought  him  to  Joshua— to  be  reserved  for  a 
aorv  ignominious  death,  as  a  greater  criminal  In  God's 
Ight  than  his  subjects.    In  the  mingled  attack  from  be- 
orc  and  behind,  the  whole  men  were  massacred.    3*.  all 
he  Israelites  returned  unto  Al,  and  smote  It  with  the 
ktge  of  the  sword — the  women,  children,  and  old  per- 
(ons    left    behiud,  amounting,   In    all,  to    12,000   people. 
IToBhua  drew  not  his  hand  back — Perhaps,  from   the 
long  continuance  of  the  posture,  It  might  have  been  a 
ueaus  appointed  by  God,  to  animate  the  people,  and  kept 
Up  In  the  .same  devout  spirit  as  Moses  had  shown,  In  lift- 
ing up  his  hands,  until  the  work  of  slaughter  bad  been 
sorupleted— the  ban  executed.  (See  on   Exodus  17.  11,  12.) 
18.  Joshua  burnt  Al,  and  made  It  an  heap  for  ever — 
?  for  ever" often  signifies  along  time.  (Genesis  6.  3.)  One  of 
iae  remarkable  things  with  regard  to  the  tell  we  have  Iden- 
tified with  Al  Is  Its  name;  the  tell  of  the  heap  of  stones; 
ft  name  which  to  this  day  remains.  [Van  de  Velde.] 

29.  The  King  Hakued.  39.  The  king  of  Al  he  hanged 
M*  a  tree — (.  e.,  gibbeted.  In  ancient,  and  particularly 
Oriental  wars,  the  chiefs,  when  taken  prisoners,  were 
Mutually  executed.  The  Israelites  were  obliged,  by  the 
Divine  law,  to  put  them  to  death.  The  execution  of  the 
king  of  Al  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the 
land,  by  striking  terror  Into  the  other  chiefs,  and  making 
It  appear  a  Judicial  process,  In  which  they  were  inflicting 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  take  his  car- 
tas* down  .  .  .  and  raise  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones 
^It  was  taken  down  at  sunset,  according  to  the  Divine 
Bommand  (Deuteronomy  21.  23),  and  cast  into  a  pit  dug 
f'at  the  entering  of  the  gate,"  because  that  was  the  most 
public  place.  An  immense  cairn  was  raised  over  his 
jrrave— an  ancient  usage,  still  existing  in  the  East, 
whereby  Is  marked  the  sepulohre  of  persons  whose  mom- 
Dry  Is  infamous. 

80, 81.  Joshua  Builds  an  altar.  30, 31.  Then  Joshua 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  In  mount 
Ebal— (See  on  Deuteronomy  27.  1.  2.)  This  spot  was  little 
ibort  of  twenty  miles  from  Al.  The  march  through  a 
hostile  country,  and  the  unmolested  performance  of  the 
religious  ceremonial  observed  at  this  mountain,  would  be 
jreatly  facilitated,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  by  the 
disastrous  fall  of  Ai.  The  solemn  duty  was  to  be  attended 
U)  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  after  the  entrance 
Into  Canaan  (Deuteronomy  27.  2);  and  with  this  view 
Toshna  seems  to  have  conducted  the  people  through  the 
mountainous  region  that  Intervened,  though  no  details 
of  the  Jonrney  have  been  recorded.  Ebal  was  on  the 
north,  opposite  to  Gerleim,  which  was  on  the  south  side 
Of  the  town  Slchem  (Nablous).  an  altar  of  whole  stones 
— according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  (Exodus  20. 
55;  Deuteronomy  27.  5.)  over  which  no  man  hath  lirn-d 
ap  any  Iron— t  «.,  iron  tooL  The  reason  of  this  was,  that 
•very  altar  ol  the  true  God  ought  properly  lo  have  been 
•wilt  of  eartl   (Exodns  20.  24);  and  If  It  was  constructed  of 


stone,  rough,  unhewn  stones  were  to  be  employed,  that  it 
alight,  retain  both  the  appearance  and  nature  of  earth 
since  every  bloody  sacrifice  was  connected  with  sin  and 
death,  by  which  man,  the  creature  of  earth,  is  brought  to 
earth  again.  [Keil.J  they  offered  thereon  bnrnt  o Stor- 
ing* unto  the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  peace  offerings — This 
had  been  done  when  the  covenant  was  established  ( Ex- 
odus 24.5);  and  by  the  observance  of  these  rites  (Deute- 
ronomy 27.  8),  the  covenant  was  solemnly  renewed—  the 
people  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  burnt  offering 
whilst,  by  this  feast  accompanying  the  peace  or  thank 
offering,  a  happy  communion  with  God  was  enjoyed  by 
all  the  families  In  Israel.  33.  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
•tones  a  copy  of  the  law— (see  on  Deuteronomy  27.  3-8); 
i.  e.,  the  blessings  and  curses  of  the  law.  Some  think  that 
the  stones  which  contained  this  inscription,  were  the 
stones  of  the  altar:  but  this  verse  seems  rather  to  indicate 
that  a  number  of  stone  pillars  were  erected  alongside  of 
the  altar,  and  on  which,  after  they  were  plastered,  this 
duplicate  of  the  law  was  Inscribed.  33.  all  Israel,  and 
their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their  Judges,  stood  on 
this  side  the  ark  and  on  that  wide — One-half  of  Israel 
was  ranged  on  Gerizim,  and  the  other  half  on  Ebal— along 
the  sides  and  base  of  each,  before  the  priests  and  Le- 
vltee—  in  full  view  of  them.  34.  afterward  he  read  all 
the  words  of  the  law — caused  the  priests  or  Levlte*  t« 
read  it.  (Deuteronomy  27. 14.)  Persons  are  often  said  in 
Scripture  to  do  that  which  they  only  command  to  be 
done.  35.  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Mom 
commanded  which  Joshua  read  not — It  appears  that  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  law  was  read  on  this  occasion 
than  the  brief  summary  Inscribed  on  the  stones;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  essence  of  the  law  as  contained  In 
Deuteronomy.  (Deuteronomy  4.  44;  6.  9;  27.  8.)  It  was  not 
written  on  the  stones, bat  on  the  plaster.  The  immediate 
design  of  this  rehearsal  was  attained  by  the  performance 
of  the  act  itself;  It  only  related  to  posterity,  In  so  far  an 
the  record  of  the  event  would  be  handed  down  In  the 
book  of  Joshua,  or  the  documents  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  It.  [Hengstenbekg.]  Thus  faithfully  did  Joshua 
execute  the  Instructions  given  by  Moses.  How  awfttiljr 
solemn  must  have  been  the  assemblage  and  the  occasion  1 
The  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  people  being  both  addressed. 
It  was  calculated  to  leave  an  Indelible  impression;  and 
with  spirits  elevated  by  their  brilliant  victories  In  the 
land  of  promise,  memory  would  often  revert  to  the 
striking  scene  on  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  In  the 
vale  of  Sychar. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-29.  The  Kings  Combine  Against  Israel.  1. 
all  the  kings  which  were  on  this  aide — i.  e.,  the  western 
side  of  Jordan— In  the  hills,  the  valleys,  and  all  Um 
coasts  of  the  great  sea— This  threefold  distinction  marks 
out  very  clearly  a  large  portion  of  Canaan.  The  first 
designates  the  hill  country,  which  belonged  afterwards  te 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephralm  :  the  second,  all  the  low 
country  from  Carmel  to  Gaza;  and  the  third,  the  shoree 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tyre  to  the 
plain  of  Joppa.  As  for  the  tribes  mentioned,  see  on  ch.  S. 
10.  heard  (thereof) — that  is,  of  the  sacking  of  Jericho  and 
Al,  as  well  as  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Israelites  Into  the 
Interior  of  the  country.  3.  they  gathered  thenutelvee 
together  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with  Israel  wttn 
one  accord — although  divided  by  separate  Interest*,  aad 
often  at  war  with  each  other,  a  sense  of  common  danger 
prompted  them  to  suspend  their  mutual  animosities,  that 
by  their  united  forces  they  might  prevent  the  land  froa- 
falling  into  the  hands  of  foreign  masters. 

8-15.  The  Gibbonitrs  Obtain  a  League  bt  Craft,  s- 
19.  -when  the  inhabitants  of  Olueon  heard — this  town, 
as  its  rame  imports,  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminanee, 
about  six  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem,  where  the 
modem  village  of  El- Jib  now  stands;  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Hlvites,  and  a  large  Important  city  (ch.  10.  J).  11 
seems  to  have  formed.  In  union  with  a  few  other  towns  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  a  free  Independent  state  v.  17),  and  u 
nave  unloved  a  republican  government  (e.  1 1).    lh<<»  <nius 
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work  will ly  -they  acted  with  dexterous  policy,  seeking 
tne  means  of  self-preservation,  not  by  force,  which,  they 
were  convinced,  wonld  be  unavailing,  but  by  artful  dip- 
lomacy,   took  old  Kicks  upon  their  asses — Travellers  In 
the  East  transport  their  luggage  on  beasts  of  burden  ;  the 
poorer  sort  stow  all  their  necessaries,  food,  clothes,  uten- 
sil* together,  In  a  woollen  or  hair-cloth  sack,  laid  across 
the  shoulders  of  the  beast  they  ride  upon.    Wine  bottles, 
old,  rent,  and  bound  up— Goatskins,  which  are  better 
adapted  for  carrying  liquor  of  any  kind  fresh  and  good, 
than  either  earthenware,  which   Is  porous,  or  metallic 
vessels,  which  are  soon  heated  by  Hie  sun.    These  skin- 
bottles  are  liable  to  be  rent  when  old  and  much  used  ;  and 
there  are  various  ways  of  mending  them,  by  Inserting  a 
new  piece  of  leather,  or  by  gathering  together  the  edges 
of  the  rent  and  sewing  them  In  the  form  of  a  purse,  or 
by  patting  a  round  flat  splinter  of  wood  Into  the  hole. 
old  shoe*  clouted— Those  who  have  but  one  ass  or  naule 
for  themselves  and  baggage,  frequently  dismount,  and 
walk— a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  the  worn 
shoes    of    the    pretended    travellers,     bread    dry    cmd 
mouldy — Tills  must  have  been  that  commonly  used  by 
travellers — a  sort  of  biscuit  made  In  the  form  of  large 
rings,  about  an  Inch  thick,  and  four  or  five  Inches  In  di- 
ameter.   Not  being  so  well  baked  as  our  biscuits,  it  be- 
some*  hard  and  mouldy  from  the  moisture  left  In  the 
dough.    It  Is  usually  soaked  In  water  previous  to  being 
used,    fi-14.   they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the  camp  at 
BHgal— A rrl ved    at    the    Israelltlsh    headquarters,    the 
strangers  obtained  an  Interview  with  Joshua  and  the 
elders,  to  whom  they  opened  their  business.    The  men  of 
Israel  said  unto  the  Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell 
among  us— The  answer  of  the  Israelites  Implied   that 
they  had  no  discretion,  that  their  orders  were  impera- 
tive, and  that  if  the  strangers  belonged  to  any  of  the  na- 
tive tribes,  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  them  was  unlaw- 
ful, since  God  had  forbidden  it  (Exodus  23.  H2;  84,  12;  Deu- 
teronomy 7.  2).     9.   from  a  very  far  country  thy  ser- 
vants are  tome,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
Ood— They  pretended  to  be  actuated  by  religious  motives 
In  seeking  to  be  allied  with  his  people.    But  their  studied 
address  Is  worthy  of  notice  In  appealing  to  instances  of 
Sod's  miraculous  doings  at  a  distance,  while  they  pass  by 
those  done  in  Canaan,  as  If  the  report  of  these  had  not  yet 
reached  their  ears.     14,  15.  the  men  took  of  their  vic- 
tuals, and  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
—the  mouldy  appearance  of  their  bread  was,  after  exam- 
ination, accepted  as  guaranteeing  the  truth  of  the  story, 
and  In  this  precipitate  conclusion    the  Israelites  were 
fuilty  ot  excessive  credulity  and  culpable  negligence.  In 
not  asking  by  the  high  priest's  Urlm  and  Thummlm  the 
mind  of  God,  before  entering  Into  the  alliance.    It  Is  not 
clear,  however,  that  had  they  applied  for  Divine  direction 
they  wonld  have  been   forbidden  to  spare  and  connect 
themaelv-w  with  any  of   the  Canaan  I  te  tribes  who  re- 
nounced Idolatry  and  embraced  and  worshipped  the  true 
God.    At  least,  no  fault  was  found  with  them  for  making 
»  covenant  with  the  Gt  beonites ;  while,  on  the  ot  her  hand, 
the  violation  of  it  was  severely  pnnlshed  (2  Samuel  21.  1; 
and  ch.  11.  19,  210).     Ifl,  17.  at  the  end  of  three  days,  they 
heard  that  they  were,  neighbours,  and    dwelt  among 
•  hem— This  Information   was  obtained   tn  their  further 
progress  through  the  country;  for  as  v,  17  should  be  ren- 
dered, "  when  the  children  of  Israel  Journeyed  they  came 
to  their  cities."     Gibeon  was  abont  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  Gilgal.    Chephirah  (oh.  IK.  26;   Ezra  2.  25;   Ne- 
nemiah  7.  23).   Beeroth  (3  Samuel  4.  2),  now  El  Berich,  about 
twenty  minutes'  distance  from  El  Jib  (Gibeon).    Kirjath- 
)earlm,  "  the  city  of  forests,"  now  Knryet^el-Enab.    [Rob- 
1N80W.]    18-5IT.  the  children  of  Israel  smote  them  not — 
The  moral  character  of  the  Glbeonllos'  stratagem  was  bad. 
The  princes  of  the  congregation  did  not  vindicate  either 
the  expediency  or  the  lawfulness  of  the  connection  they 
and  formed,  but  they  felt  the  solemn  obligations  of  their 
oath  ;  and,  although  the  popular  clamour  was  loud  against 
toeitt,  caused  either  by  disappointment  at  losing  the  spoils 
of  Gibeon.  or  by  displeasure  at  the  apparent  brench  of  the 
If 


Divine  commandment,  they  determined  to  adhere  to  tc.ejll 
pledge,  "beoanse  they  had  sworn  by  the  Lord  God  of  Lfl 
rael."   The  Israelltlsh  princes  acted  conscientiously ;  the 
felt  themselves  bound  by  their  solemn  promise,  but  li  I 
prevent  the  disastrous  conseqnenc.es  of  their  'rnprnde* 
haste,  they  resolved  to  degrade  the  Gibeouites  to  a  Kervii 
condition  as  a  means  of  preventing  their  people  froa 
being  ensnared  into  idolatryi  and  thus  acted  up,  as  the 
thought,  to  the  true  spirit  and  end  of  the  law.    hewers  a 
wood  and  drawers  of  water — The  menials  who  pen  I 
formed  the  lowest  offices  and  drudgery  in  the  sanctcarjil 
whence  they  were  called   Nethinims  (1   Chronicles  ft.  ill 
Ezra  2.  4.'<;   8.20);   i.e.,  given,  appropriated.    Their  ehaj  i 
tlsement  thus  brought  them  into  the  possession  of  gret  I 
religious  privileges  (Psalm  84.  10). 

CHAPTER     X. 

Ver.  1-5.    Five  Kings  WaeAoainst  Gibeon.    1.  Ada 
ul-zedek — "lord  of  righteousness," — nearly  syuonymotf 
with  Melehlzedek,  "king  of  righteousness."    These  name 
were  common  titles  of  the  Jebusite  kings.    Jerusalem-' 
The  original  name,  "Salem"  (Genesis  14.  18;  Psalm  76.  J' 
was  superseded  by  that  here  given,  which  signifies  "\ 
peaceful  possession,"  or  "a  vision  of  peace,"  in  allusloi; 
as  some  think,  to  the  strikingly  symbolic  scene  (GeneaJ' 
22.  14)  represented  on  the  mount  whereon  that  city  ws 
afterwards  built.      Inhabitants  of   Gibeon  had    mad 
peace  with   Israel,  and  were  amongst  them — i.  e.,  th 
Israelites — had  made  an  alliance  with  that  people,  an 
acknowledging  their  supremacy,  were  living  on  terms  c 
friendly  Intercourse  with  them.  3.  they  feared  greatly- 
The  dread  Inspired  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Israel' 
ites  had  been  immensely  Increased  by  the  fact  of  a  soat 
so  populous  and  so  strong  as  Gibeon  having  found  itej 
pedlent  to  submit  to  the  power  and  the  terms  of  the  to 
vaders.    as  one  of  the  royal  cities— although  Itself  a  « 
public  (ch.  0.  3),  it  was  large  and  well  fortified,  like  tiio*' 
places  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  country  usually  estat 
lished  their  residence.    3.  wherefore  Adoni-zedek  seal 
saying,  Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me— A  combine 
attack  was  meditated  on  Gibeon,  with  a  view  not  only  t 
punish  its  people  for  their  desertion  of  the  native  cause 
bnt    by    its   overthrow   to    interpose    a   barrier   to   th 
farther    inroads   of    the    Israelites.      This    confederal' 
among   the   mountaineers   of  Southern    Palestine   wa 
formed  and  headed  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  because  hi 
territory  was  most  exposed  to  danger,  Gibeon  being  onl;'! 
six  miles  distant,  and  because  he  evidently  possesses 
some  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  his  royal  neighbour! 
5.  the  live  kings  of  the  Ainorltes — The  settlement  0 
this  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  lay  within  the  confine 
of  Moab;  but  having  also  acquired  extensive  possession 
on  thesouth-west  of  the  Jordan,  their  name,  as  the  rullni 
power,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  region  generally 
(2  Samuel  21.  2),  although  Hebron  was  inhabited  by  Hit 
tites  or  Hivltes  (ch.  11.  10),  and  Jerusalem  by  JebuHlte 
(ch.  15.  63). 

6-9.  Joshua  Rtcscues  it.  6-8.  the  men  of  Glhooi 
sent  unto  Joshua — Their  appeai  was  urgent,  and  thei 
claim  to  protection  Irresistible,  on  the  ground,  not  onl; 
of  kindness  and  sympathy,  bnt  of  Justice.  In  attacking 
the  Canaanltes,  Joshua  had  received  from  God  a  genera 
assurance  of  success  (oh.  1.  5).  But  the  Intelligence  of* 
formidable  a  combination  among  the  native  princes  seemi 
to  have  depressed  his  mind  with  the  anxious  and  dloplrit 
lng  idea,  that  it  was  a  chastisement  for  the  hasty  a..  J  in 
considerate  alliance  entered  into  with  the  Gibeonltes 
It  was  evidently  to  be  a  strnggle  for  life  «~d  death,  n© 
only  to  Gibeon,  but  to  the  Israelites.  And  in  this  vie* 
the  Divine  communication  that  was  made  to  him  wti 
seasonable  and  animating.  He  seems  to  have  asked  la« 
counsel  of  God,  and  received  an  answer,  before  seating  ott 
on  the  expedition.  9.  Joshua  therefore  came  wpoa 
them  suddenly — This  is  explained  in  the  followiQI 
clause,  where  he  Is  described  as  having  accomplished,  b> 
lb  tbrced  march  of  nicked  men.  in  one  night,  a  dlstano*  o* 
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wenty-slx  miles,  whloh,  according  to  the  slow  pace  of 
Sastern  armies  and  caravans,  had  formerly  been  a  three 
toys'  journey  (ch.  9. 17). 
10, 11.    God  Fights  Against  them  with  Hailstones. 
10, 11.  The  Lord  discomfited  them- Beb.,  terrified,  con- 
bunded  the  Amorite  allies,  probably,  by  a  fearful  storm 
>f  lightning  and  thunder.    So  the  word  Is  usually  em- 
>loyed  (1  Sainue!   7.  10;  Psalm  18.  13;  144.  6).    and  slew 
(ttein  ■with  a  great  slaughter  at  Glbeon— This  refers  to 
lie  attack  of  the  Israelites  upon  the  besiegers.    It  Is  evi- 
riEt  that  there  had  been  much  hard  fighting  around  the 
«lghts  of  Gibeou,  for  the  day  was  far  spent  ere  the  enemy 
look  to  flight,    chased  them  along  the  way  that  goetli 
p  to  Beth-horon— (.  e„  the  House  of  Caves,  of  which 
here  are  still  traces  existing.   There  were  two  contiguous 
Tillages  of  that  name,  upper  and  nether.    Upper  Beth- 
loron  was  nearest  Glbeon— about  ten  miles  distant,  and 
approached  by  a  gradual  ascent  through  a  long  and  pre- 
cnpitous  ravine.    This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  flight. 
LTue  fugitives  had  crossed  the  high  ridge  of  Upper  Beth- 
boron,  and  were  in  full  flight  down  the  descent  to  Beth- 
horon  the  Nether.    The  road  between  the  two  places  Is  so 
rocky  and  rugged,  that  there  is  a  path  made  by  means  of 
steps  cut  in  the  rock.  [Robinson.]  Down  this  pass  Joshua 
Montlnued  his  victorious  rout.    Here  it  was  that  the  Lord 
interposed,  assisting  his   people  by  means  of  a  storm, 
which,   having  been  probably  gathering  all  day,  burst 
[with  such  irresistible  fury,  that  "  they  were  more  which 
Idled  with  hiil  Intones,  than  they  whom  the  children  of 
[Israel  slew  with  the  sword."    The  Oriental  hall-storm  is 
a  terrific  agent ;  the  hailstones  are  masses  of  ice,  large  as 
[walnuts,  and  sometimes  as  two  fists;  their  prodigious 
Lslze,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  fall,  make  them 
[always  very  injurious  to  property,  and  often  fatal  to  life. 
[The  miraculous  feature  of  thU  tempest,  which  fell  on  the 
IjAmorite  army,  was  the  entire  preservation  of  the  Israel- 

Sites  frc  i\  its  destructive  ravages. 
12-15     Tkk  Sun  and  Moon  Stand  Still  at  the  Word 
0?  JjSHl'A.    13-15.  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  .  .  . 
jand  tin  Id  In  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  Sun,  stand  still  .  .  . 
and   thou,  Moon— The  inspired  author  here  breaks  off 

iihe  thread  of  his  history  of  this  miraculous  victory,  to  in- 
troduce a  quotation  from  an  ancient  poem,  in  which  the 
mighty  acts  of  that  day  were  commemorated.    The  pas- 
,  sage,  which  is  parenthetical,  contains  a  poetical  descrip- 
\  tlon  of  the  victory  which   was  miraculously  gained  by 
the  help  of  God,  and  forms  an  extract  from  "  the  book  of 
Jasher,"  i.  «.,  "  the  upright"— an  anthology,  or  collection 
of  national  songs,  in  honour  of  renowned  and  eminently 
pious  heroes.    The  language  of  a  poem  is  not  to  be  liter- 
ally Interpreted,  and  therefore,  when  the  sun  and  moon 
are  personified,  addressed  as  Intelligent  beings,  and  re- 
i  presented  as  standing  still,  the  explanation  is,  that  the 
i  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  Bupernaturally  prolonged 
;  by  the  same  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  that  ordi- 
narily cause  the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  when 
he  is  In  reality  below  It.    [Keil,  Bush.]    Glbeon  (a  hill) 
was  now  at  the  back  of  the  Israelites,  and   the   height 
would  soon  have  intercepted  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  valley  of  AJalon  (stags)  was  before  them,  and  so  near, 
that  it  was  sometimes  called  "the  valley  of  Glbeon." 
(Isaiah  28.  21.)    It  would  seem,  from  v.  14,  that  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua  was  in  reality  a  prayer  to  God  for  the 
performance  of   this    miracle ;    and    that,  although    the 
i  prayers  of  eminently  good   men  like  Moses  often   pre- 
j  vailed  with  God,  never  was  there  on  any  other  occasion 
\  so  astonishing  a  display  of  Divine  power  made  in  behalf 
i  of  his  people,  as  In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua.    Ver. 
.  15  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  Jasher;  and  It  is 
,  necessary  to  notice  this,  as  the  fact  described  In  it  is  re- 
sorded  in  due  course,  and  the  same  words,  by  the  sacred 
;  a.siorlan,  v.  43. 

The  Five  Kings  Hanged.  Ver.  16-27.  16-37.  these 
Are  kings  hid  themselves  lm  a  cave  (Beb.,  the  cave)  at 
Kakkedah— The  pursuit  was  continued,  without  Inter  - 
rap  Don,  to  Makkedah,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  moun- 
tains, where  Joshua  seems  to  have  halted  with  the  main 
body  yt  his  troops,  w'l..'  '  *  'taiaflhment  was  sent  forward 


to  scour  the  country  in  pursv.lt.  of  the  remaining  mu*u 
ulers,  a  few  of  wbom  succeeded  In  reaching  the  ntigc 
bouring  cities.  The  last  act.  probably  the  next  day,  w*t 
the  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  among  whom  the  five  kii  •  .■ 
were  consigned  to  the  infamous  doom  of  being  slain  (Deu- 
teronomy 20.  16,  17),  and  then  their  corpses  suspended  oi 
five  trees  till  the  evening,  a*,  put  your  feet  upon  the 
necks  off  these  kings— not  a*  a  barbarous  insult,  but  • 
symbolical  action,  expressive  of  a  complete  victory  (Deu 
teronomy  33.  29;  Psalm  110.  o;  Maiachl  4.  3). 

Seven  moke  Kings  Conquered.  Ver.  28-42.  a*-ta. 
that  day  Joshua  took  IVInkkedah — In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses  Is  described  the  rapid  succession  of  victory 
and  extermination  wWJflh  swept  the  whole  of  Southern 
Palestine  Into  the  hands  of  Israel.  "All  those  kings  and 
their  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  betsause  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  returned 
and  all  Israel  with  him.  to  the  camp  at  Giitc»'  " 

CHAPTER  Xi. 

Ver.  1-9.  Divebs  Kings  Overcome  at  the  Water* 
OF  MEROM.  1-9.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Jabla 
king  of  Huor  had  heard  those  things— The  scene  of 
the  sacred  narrative  is  here  shifted  to  the  north  of  Ca- 
naan, where  a  still  more  extensive  confederacy  was  formed 
among  the  ruling  powers,  to  oppose  the  further  progress 
of  the  Israelites.  Jabln  ("  the  Intelligent "),  whioh  seems 
to  have  been  a  hereditary  title  (Judges  4.  2),  took  the  lead, 
from  Hazor  being  the  capitAl  of  the  northern  region  (t>.  10). 
It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  lake  Merom.  The  ot.hw 
cities  mentioned  must  have  been  In  the  vicinity,  though 
their  exact  position  Is  unknown.  8.  the  kings  thaU 
were  on  the  north  of  the  mountains— the  Antl-libanua 
district,  the  plains  south  of  Chlnneroth— the  northern 
part  of  the  Arabah,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  valley 
—the  low  and  level  country,  Including  the  plain  of  Sha- 
ron, borders  of  Dor  on  the  west  -the  highlands  of  Dor, 
reaching  to  the  town  of  Dor,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
below  mount  Carmel.  3.  the  Canaanlte  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west— a  particular  branch  of  the  Canaanltlsh  popu- 
lation who  occupied  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan  as 
far  northward  as  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  under  Hermon— now  Jebel-ea- 
sheikh,  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan  on  toe  east 
of  the  Jordan,  land  of  Mlxpeh — now  Ccelo-Syrla.  4V,  »■ 
they  went  out  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  in  mul- 
titude— The  chiefs  of  these  several  tribes  were  summoned 
by  Jabln,  being  all  probably  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hazor ;  and  their  combined  forces,  according  to  Joseph  us, 
amounted  to  300,000  Infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  wai 
chariots,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many — The 
war  chariots  were  probably  like  those  of  Kgypt,  made  of 
wood,  but  nailed  and  tipped  with  Iron.  These  appear  fot 
the  first  time  in  the  Canaanlte  war,  to  aid  this  last  deter- 
mined struggle  against  the  invaders ;  and  "  it  was  the  use 
of  these  which  seems  to  have  fixed  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous by  the  lake  Merom  (now  Hnleh),  along  whose  level 
shores  they  could  have  full  play  for  their  force."  A  host 
so  formidable  in  numbers,  as  well  as  In  military  equip- 
ments, was  sure  to  alarm  and  dispirit  Due  Israelites, 
Joshua,  therefore,  was  favoured  with  a  renewal  of  the 
Divine  promise  of  victory  (v.  6),  and  thus  encouraged,  he, 
In  the  full  confidence  of  faith,  set  out  to  face  the  enemy. 
to-morrow,  about  this  time,  will  I  deliver  them  up 
all  slain  before  Israel — As  it  was  impossible  to  have 
marched  from  Gllgal  to  Merom  in  one  day,  we  must  sup- 
pose Joshua  already  moving  northward,  and  within  t. 
day's  distance  of  the  Canaanlte  camp,  when  the  Lord 
gave  him  this  assurance  of  success.  With  characteristic 
energy  he  made  a  sudden  advance,  probably  dur'.ng  th« 
night,  and  "on  the  morrow  fell  "  upon  tbem  11  fee  a  thun- 
der-bolt, when  scattered  along  the  rising  grounds  (Sept.). 
before  they  had  time  to  rally  on  the  plain.  In  the  sudden 
panic  "  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Isra»i 
who  smote  them,  aud  chased  them."  The  rout  waa  ooin.v 
plete;  some  went  westward,  over  the  mountains,  abom 
the  gorge  of  the  Leon  tee,  to  Sldon  and  Mlarephotfi 
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.giattt..  smelting  houses).  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  others 
eastward  to  the  plain  of  Mlzpeh.  they  left  none  remain- 
ing—of  those  whom  they  overtook.  All  those  who  fell 
Into  their  hands  alive  were  slain.  9.  Joshua  did  ns  the 
Lord  (t>.  6)  bade  him— Houghing  the  horses  Is  do><e  by 
aultlng  the  sinews  and  arteries  of  their  hinder  legs,  so 
that  they  not  only  become  hopelessly  lame,  but  bleed  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  special  command  were,  that 
the  Lord  designed  to  lead  the  Israelites  to  trust  In  Him, 
not  In  military  resources  (Psalm  20.7);  <oshow  that  In  the 
land  of  promise  there  was  no  use  of  horses,  and,  finally, 
to  discourage  their  travelling,  as  they  were  to  be  an  agri- 
cultural, not  a  trading  people.  11.  he  burnt  Hazor  with 
Are — calmly  and  deliberately,  doubtless,  according  to  Di- 
vine direction.  13.  as  for  the  cities  that  stood  still  In 
their  strength — lit.,  "on  their  heaps."  It  was  a  Phoenician 
OOHtom  to  build  cities  on  heights,  natural  or  artificial. 
[Hengstknbebg.]  16.  So  Joshua  took  all  the  land- 
Here  follows  a  general  view  of  the  conquest.  The  division 
Of  the  country  there  into  Ave  parts,  viz.,  the  hills,  the 
land  of  Goshen,  i.  «.,  a  pastoral  land  near  Gibeon  (ch.  10. 
U);  the  valley,  the  plains,  the  mountains  of  Israel,  i.  e., 
Darmel,  rests  upon  a  diversity  of  geographical  positions, 
which  Is  characteristic  of  the  region.  17.  from  the  mount 
Ralak  (Heb„  the  smooth  mountain),  that  goeth  up  to 
*eir— an  Irregular  line  of  white  naked  hills,  about  eighty 
feet  high,  and  seven  or  eight  geographical  miles  in  length, 
that  cross  the  whole  Ghor,  eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  probably  "the  ascent  of  Akrabblm."  [Robinson.] 
*nlo  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon — the  cfty  or 
temple  of  the  God  of  Destiny,  In  Baal  bee.  23.  Jmbna 
took  the  whole  land— The  battle  of  the  lake  of  Merom 
was  to  the  north  what  the  battle  of  Beth-boron  was  to 
the  south  ;  more  briefly  told,  but  less  complete  in  Its  con- 
sequences; but  still  the  decisive  conflict  by  which  the 
whole  northern  region  of  Canaan  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
Israel.    [Stanley.] 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-6,  The  Two  Kings  whose  Countries  Moses 
Took  and  Disposed  OF.  1.  Now  these  are  the  kings  of 
the  land  which  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  and  pot- 
•eased  their  land  on  the  other  side  Jordan — This  chap- 
ter contains  a  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  made  In  the 
promised  land,  with  the  additional  mention  of  some 
places  not  formerly  noticed  In  the  sacred  history.  The 
river  Anion  on  the  south,  and  mount  Hermon  on  the 
north,  were  the  respective  boundaries  of  the  land  acquired 
fry  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan  (see  on  Numbers  21.21; 
Deuteronomy  2.  36;  3.  6-16). 

7-24.  The  One  and  thibtt  Kings  on  the  West  Hide 
•f  Jordan,  which  Joshua  Smote.  7.  Baal-gad  even 
mnto  Halak — (see  on  ch.  11. 17.)  A  list  of  thirty-one  chief 
towns  is  here  given  ;  and,  as  the  whole  land  contained  a 
superficial  extent  of  only  fifteen  miles  In  length,  by  fifty 
In  breadth,  it  is  evident  that  these  capital  cities  belonged 
to  petty  and  Insignificant  kingdoms.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  were  not  the  scenes  of  any  important  events 
recorded  in  the  sacred  history,  and  therefore  do  not  re- 
quire a  particular  notice. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-33.  Rounds  of  the  Land  not  yet  Conquered. 
I.  How  Joshua  was  old  and  stricken  in  years — He  was 

probably  above  a  hundred  years  old;  for  the  conquest  and 
inrvey  of  the  land  occupied  about  seven  years,  the  partition 
one;  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  113  years  (ch.  24.  29).  The 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  the  land,  was  in- 
cluded In  the  mission  of  Joshua ;  and  his  advanced  age 
•applied  %  special  reason  for  entering  on  the  immediate 
discharge  of  that  duty,  viz.,  of  allocating  Canaan  amongst 
the  tribes  of  Israel— not  only  the  parts  already  won,  but 
those  also  which  were  still  to  be  conquered.  »-6.  This  is 
the  load  that  yet  remaineth — i.  e.,  to  be  acquired.  This 
Motion  forms  a  parenthesis,  In  which  the  historian  briefly 
notices  the  districts  yet  unsubdued— viz.,  first,  the  whole 
•on*  try  el  the  Philistines — a  narrow  tract  stretching  about 
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sixty  miles  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  that  of  thai* 
Geshurltes  to  the  south  of  ltd  Samuel  27.  ?).   Both  includes  « 
that  portion  of  the  country  "  from  Slhor  which  is  befrjci  i 
Egypt,"  a  small  brook  near  El-Arlsh,  which  on  the  east |i« 
was  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  "to  Ekron,"  th«  I 
most  northerly  of  the  five  chief  lordships  or  principal!  tlei  r 
of  the  Philistines,     also  the  \  vltes  i  from  (on)  the  soatfc 
—The  two  clauses  are  thus  connected  In  the  Septuaglnl 
and  many  other  versions.    On  being  driven  out  (Beute> 
ronomy  2.  23),  they  established  themselves  In  the  soutn  at 
Phlllstia.    The  second  division  of  the  uuconquered  coun- 
try comprised  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanltes,  and  Met 
arah  (the  cave)  that  is  beside  the  Sldonlans — a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Upper  Galilee,  remarkable  ror  its  cave* 
and  fastnesses,  eastward  unto  Aphek  (now  Afka),  In  Le- 
banon, to  the  borders  of  the  Ammonites — a  portion  ol 
the  north-eastern  territory  that  had  belonged  to  Og.    Thi 
third   district  that  remained  unsubdued  was,  5.  all  th*  j 
land  of  the  Glblites—  their  capital  was  Gebal  or  Bylboi  , 
(Or.),  on  the  Mediterranean,  forty  miles  north  of  Sldon  < 
all  Lebanon  towards  the) sunrtsing — {.«.,  Antl-lH>auua;  i 
the  eastern  ridge,  which  has  its  proper  termination   In  , 
Hermon.    entering  in  of  Hamath — the  valley  of  Baal-  i 
bee.    6,  7.  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country  froas  i 
Lebanon  unto  IrlUrephoth-malni  (see  on  ch.  11.8)— that 
Is,  "all   the  Sidonlans  and   Phoenicians."    them  will] 
drive  out^The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  was  conditional,: 
In  the  event  of  the  Israelites  proving  unfaithful  or  dla-i 
obedient  they  would  not  subdue  the  districts  now  sped- 1 
fled,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Israelites  never  possessed1 
them,  though  the  inhabitants  were  subjected  to  the  power! 
of  David  and  Solomon,    only  divide  thou  It  by  lot  ante 
the  Israelites  for  an  inheritance — The  parenthetic  see- 1 
tlon  being  closed,  the  historian  here  'esumes  the  main 
subject  of  this  chapter— the  order  of  God   to  Joshua  U 
make  an  Immediate  allotment  of  the  land.    The  method 
of  distribution  by  lot  was,  in  all  respects,  the  best  that! 
could  have  been  adopted,  as  It  prevented  all  ground  el  J 
discontent,  as  well  as  charges  of  arbitrary  or  partial  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  leaders;  and  Its  being  announced 
In  the  life  of  Moses  (Numbers  33.  64),  as  the  system  soconl  J 
lng  to  which  the  allocations  to  each  tribe  should  be  made,  J 
was  Intended  to  lead  the  people  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  the  proprietor  of  the  land  and  having  the  entire 
right  to  its  disposal.    Moreover,  a  solemn  appeal  to  tha| 
lot  showed  it  to  be  the  dictate,  not  of  human  but  Divine 
wisdom.    It  was  used,  howevei ,  only  In  determining  the 
part  of  the  country  where  a  tribe  was  to  be  settled— the 
extent  of  the  settlement  was  to  be  decided  on  a  different 
principle  (Numbers  26.  54),  and  what  proves  the  overruling 
control  of  God,  each   tribe  received   the  possession  pre- 
dicted by  Jacob  (Genesis  48.)  and  by  Moses  (Deuteronomy 
33).    8.  with  whom- Heb.,  "him."     The    antecedent  la 
evidently  to  Manasseh,  not,  however,  the  half  tribe  Just 
mentioned,  but  the  other  half;  for  the  historian,  led,  as  It 
were,  by  the  sound  of  the  word,  breaks  ofi  to  describe  the 
possessions  beyond  Jordan  already  assigned  to  Reui>en, 
Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh  (see  on  Numbers  32. ,  Deu- 
teronomy 8.  8-17).    It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  it  waa 
wise  to  put  these  boundaries  on  record,  as,  in  case  of  any 
misunderstanding  or  dispute  arising  about  the  exact  llniita 
of  each  district  or  property,  an  appeal  could  always  t<e 
made  to  this  authoritative  document,  and  a  full  know- 
ledge as  well  as  grateful  sense  obtained  of  what  they  q&4 
received  from  God  (Psalm  16. 6,  6). 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  1-6.  The  Nine  Tribes  and  a  half  to  havi 
TFKtu  T»  h  kritance  BY  Lot.  1.  These  »re  the  countries 
which  tile  children  of  Israel  Inherited  in  the  land  jf 
Canaan — This  chapter  forms  the  Introduction  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  allocation  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  <a 
Canaan  proper,  to  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half.  It  was  alar 
made  by  lot  in  presence  cf  a  select  number  of  superin- 
tendents, appointed  according  to  Divine  direction*; 
given  to  Moses  (see  on  Numbers  84.  16-20).  In  every  tb.j  of 
pertaining  to  civil  government,  and  even  the  division  m 
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E-*».e  land,  Joshua  was  the  acknowledged  chief.  But  In  a 
a  tter  to  be  determined  by  lot,  a  solemn  appeal  was  made 
God,  and  hence  Eleazar,  as  high  p-lest.  Is  named  before 
Joshua,  i.  The  children  of  Joirph  were  two  tribes, 
Hanasseh  and  Ephralm — As  two  and  a  half  tribes  were 
jet  tied  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  Levltes  had  no  In- 
heritance assigned  them  In  land,  there  would  have  been 
Holy  eight  tribes  and  a  half  to  provide  for.  But  Ephralm 
tnd  Manasseh,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  had  been  consti- 
tuted two  tribes  (Genesis  48.  5),  and  although  Levi  was 
secluded,  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  was 
»t;il  preserved.  5.  the  children  of  Israel  divided  the 
land — i.  «.,  they  made  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  work.  A  considerable  time  was  requisite  for  the  sur- 
rey and  measurement. 

6-15  Caleb  by  privilege  requireth  and  obtaineth 
HkbkoN.  ft-  II.  then  the  children  of  Judah  caure  to 
Joshua  In  Gtlgal  |  and  Caleb  said — This  Incident  Is  re- 
sorded  here,  because  it  occurred  while  the  preparations 
were  being  made  for  casting  the  lots,  which,  it  appears, 
were  begun  in  Gilgal.  The  claim  of  Caleb  to  the  moun- 
Lalnsof  Hebron  as  his  personal  and  family  possessions, 
was  founded  on  a  solemn  promise  of  Moses,  forty-flve 
pears  before  (Numbers  14.24;  Deuteronomy  1.  36),  to  give 
llmthat  land  on  account  of  his  fidelity.  Being  oneof  the 
nominees  appointed  to  preside  over  the  division  of  the 
sountry,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  using  his 
|X>wer8  as  a  commissioner  to  his  own  advantage,  had  he 
irged  his  request  In  private;  and  therefore  he  took  some 
rf  his  brethren  along  with  him  as  witness  of  the  justice 
ind  propriety  of  his  conduct.  13.  give  me  this  monn- 
:j»I  •-«,  where©*  the  Lord  spake  In  that  day— this  high- 
and  region,  for  thou  heartiest  in  that  day  how  the 
Inaklma  were  there— The  report  of  the  spies  who  tried 
o  kindle  the  flame  of  sedition  and  discontent,  related 
shiefly  to  the  people  and  condition  of  this  mountain  dls- 
a*ict,  and  hence  It  was  promised  as  the  reward  of  Caleb's 
xuth,  piety,  and  faithfulness.  13,  14.  Joshua  blessed 
lilm,  and  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb  for  an  inheritance 
•-Joshua,  who  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  whole  clrcum- 
itancea,  not  only  admitted  the  claim,  but  In  a  public  and 
»rneut  manner  prayed  for  the  Divine  blessing  to  succour 
ine  efforts  of  Caleb  In  driving  out  the  Idolatrous  occupiers. 
15.  Klrjath-arna  —  t.  «.,  the  city  of  Arba  —  a  warrior 
krxiong  the  native  race  remarkable  for  strength  and 
Jtature.  the  land  had  rest  from  war — Most  of  the  kings 
laving  been  slain  and  the  natives  dispirited,  there  was 
no  general  or  systematic  attempt  to  resist  the  progress 
'■ud  so; .; lenient  of  the  Israelites. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

Ver.  1-12.  Borders  of  the  Lot  ok  .Ttjdah.  1.  This  then 
was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah—  In  what  manner  the 
lot  was  drawn  on  this  occasion  the  sacred  historian  does 
not  say;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  method  adopted  was 
similar  to  that  described  In  eh.  18.  Though  the  general 
rorvey  of  the  country  had  not  been  completed,  some  rough 
iraught  or  delineation  of  the  flrst  conquered  part  must 
have  been  made,  and  satisfactory  evidence  obtained,  that 
it  was  Urge  enough  to  furnish  three  cantons,  before  all 
the  tribes  oast  lota  for  them;  and  they  fell  to  Judah, 
Bphra-.m,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  lot  of 
Judah  came  flrst,  in  token  of  the  pre-eminence  of  that 
tribe  over  all  the  others ;  and  its  destined  superiority  thus 
(received  the  visible  sanction  of  God.     The  territory  as- 

Istgnod  to  it  as  a  possession,  was  large  and  extensive,  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  the 
:  southern  extremity  of  the  Salt  Sea  (Numbers  84. 5-6);  on 
the  east,  by  that  sea,  extending  to  the  point  where  it  re- 
vives the  waters  of  the  Jordan  ;  on  the  north,  by  a  line 
drawn  nearly  parallel  to  Jerusalem,  across  the  country, 
from   the   northern  extremity  of  the   Salt   Sea   to   the 

Itoothem  limits  of  the  Philistine  territory,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean;  and  on  the  west  this  sea  was  Its  bound- 
ary, as  far  as  Slhor  (Wady  El-Arish).  ».  the  nmy—Heb., 
the  "tongue."  It  pushes  It*  waters  out  in  this  form  to  a 
treat  distance.     [Robinson.'    3.    Alaaleh  -ah.  rabbi  in  - 


Heb.,  the  ascent  of  scorpions;  a  pans  in  the  "bald  room* 
tain"  (see  on  ch.  11. 17),  probably  much  infested  by  thess 
venomous  reptiles.  5.  the  end — i.e.,  the  mouth  of  th* 
Jordan.  6.  Beth-hogla — now  A  in  Hadjla,  a  tine  sprint 
of  clear  and  sweet  water,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  ths 
Dead  Sea.  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan.  [Robinson.) 
Beth-arabah— the  house,  or  place  of  solitude.  In  the  desert 
of  Judah  (v.  61).  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben— 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  a  Renbenlte  leader,  who  had 
been  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  had  fallen  in  ths 
Canaan  I  te  war.  7.  Achor — (see  on  ch.  7.  26.)  Admnmln 
—a  rising  ground  In  the  wilderness  of  Jericho,  on  the 
south  of  the  little  brook  that  flowed  near  Jericho  (ch.  16. 1). 
Kn-shemesh — the  fountain  of  the  sun;  "either  the  pres- 
ent well  of  the  apostle,  below  Bethany,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  or  the  fountain  near  to  St.  Saba."  [Robinson.] 
En-rogel— the  fuller's  fountain,  on  the  south-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, below  the  spot  where  the  valleys  of  Jeboshaphat 
and  Hlnnom  unite. 

13-15.  Caleb's  Portion  and  Conquest.  13.  unto  Caleb 
he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Judith — (Bee  oo 
Ch.  14.6-16.)  14.  Drove  thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
—rather  three  chiefs  of  the  Anaklm  race.  This  exploit 
Is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Caleb,  as  the  success  of  It  wm 
the  reward  of  his  trust  In  God.  15.  Deblr— oracle.  It* 
former  name,  Klrjath-sepher,  signifies  "city  of  the  book,' 
being,  probably,  a  place  where  public  registers  were  kept. 

16-20.  Othniel,  for  his  Valocr,  hath  Achsah  to 
Wife.  16-20.  He  that  smiteth  Klrjath-sepher— This 
offer  was  made  as  an  incentive  to  youthful  bravery  (see 
on  1  Samuel  17.25);  and  the  prize  was  won  by  Othniel, 
Caleb's  younger  brother  (Judges  1. 13;  3.9).  This  was  ths 
occasion  of  drawing  out  the  latent  energies  of  him  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  flrst  Judge  In  Israel.  18.  as  she 
came  unto  him — i.  «.,  when  about  to  remove  from  her 
father's  to  her  husband's  house.  She  suddenly  alighted 
from  her  travelling  equipage— a  mark  of  respect  to  her 
father,  and  a  sign  of  making  some  request.  She  had 
urged  Othniel  to  broach  the  matter,  but  he  not  wishing 
to  do  what  appeared  like  evincing  a  grasping  disposition, 
she  resolved  herself  to  speak  out,  and  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  the  parting  scene,  when  a  parent's  heart  was 
likely  to  be  tender,  begged  that,  as  her  marriage  portion 
consisted  of  a  field  which,  having  a  southern  exposure 
was  comparatively  an  arid  and  barren  waste,  he  would 
add  the  adjoining  one,  which  abounded  In  excellent 
springs.  The  request  being  reasonable,  was  granted ;  and 
the  story  conveys  this  Important  lesson  In  religion,  that 
If  earthly  parents  are  ready  to  bestow  on  their  ohlldren 
that  which  Is  good,  much  more  will  our  heavenly  Father 
give  every  necessary  blessing  to  them  who  ask  him. 

21-33.  CITIES  OF  JrrDAH.  31-33.  the  uttermost  cltle< 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah — There  Is  given  s 
list  of  cities  within  the  tribal  territory  of  Jndah,  arranged 
in  four  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  districts  of  whiNj 
it  consisted — the  cities  In  the  southern  part  (21-32) — th<  k« 
in  the  lowlands  (33-17),  and  those  in  the  highlands  MK-ho) 
—those  In  the  desert  (61,  62).  The  best  Idea  of  the  relaflvt 
situation  of  these  cities  will  be  got  from  looking  at  the 
map. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-4.  The  General.  Borders  of  the  Sons  o» 
Joseph.     1.  The   lot   of  the   children   of  Joseph   fell— 

Heb.,  went  forth,  referring  either  to  the  lot  as  drawn  out 
of  the  urn,  or  to  the  tract  of  land  thereby  assigned.  The 
flrst  four  verses  describe  the  territory  allotted  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Joseph  In  the  rich  domains  of  central  Palestine. 
It  was  drawn  In  one  lot,  that  the  brethren  might  be  con- 
tiguously situated;  but  It  was  afterwards  divided.  Ths 
southern  boundary  only  is  described  here,  that  on  ths 
north  being  Irregular  and  less  defined  (ch.  17. 10,  11),  is  not 
mentioned,  mount  Beth-el— the  ridge  south  of  Beth-*L 
water  of  Jericho  (2  Kl  ne*  2.  '»)— at  *he  point  of  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Joraan.  Having  described  Mis  position  of 
Joseph's  family  generally,  the  historian  pruoanda  to  4s> 
flne  the  territory;  flrst,  of  Ephralm. 
!H).    Thk  Borders  of  the  Inheritance  of  E»r«Ar* 
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*-8.  I  tic  border  of  their  inheritance  was  Ataroth-ndar 

-Ataroth-adar  (uow  Atara),  four  miles  south  of  Jetta 
IIiobin.son],  Is  fixed  on  as  a  centre,  through  which  a  line 
la  drawn  from  Upper  Beth-horon  to  Mlchmethah,  showing 
me  western  limit  of  their  actual  possessions.  The  tract 
sc>  oud  that  line  to  the  sea  was  still  unconquered.  6,  7. 
SSUliitM  iV.nii  on  the  north  aide— The  northern  bound- 
ary is  traced  from  this  point  eastward  to  the  Jordan.  8. 
Cram  Tappuah  went  ward  unto  the  river  Ivanah — it  Is 
retraced  from  east  to  west,  to  describe  the  prospective 
and  intended  boundary,  which  was  to  reach  to  the  sea. 
Kanah  (reedy)  fiows  Into  the  Mediterranean.  0.  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Kphralui  were  among  the 
Inheritance  of  Manasseh —  (ch.  17.  9),  becanse  it  was 
found  that  the  tract  allotted  to  Ephralm  was  too  small  In 
proportion  to  Its  population  and  power.  10.  They  drave 
aot  out  the  Canaanltes,  but  the  Canaanltes  dwell 
among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  day,  and  serve 
under  tribute— This  1b  the  first  mention  of  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  Israelites,  in  neglecting  the  Divine  com- 
mand (Deuteronomy  20. 16)  to  exterminate  the  idolaters. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Lot  OF  Manasseh.  1.  There  was  also  a  lot  for 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh—  Ephralm  was  mentioned,  as  the 
more  numerous  and  powerful  branch  of  the  family  of 
Joseph  (Oenesis  48.19,20);  but  Manasseh  still  retained  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  and  had  a  separate  inheritance 
assigned.  Machlr— his  descendants,  the  father  of  Gllead 
—though  he  had  a  son  of  that  name  (Numbers  26.  29;  27. 1), 
yet,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  Heb.  article,  refer- 
ence is  made,  not  to  the  person,  but  the  province  of 
Gllead.  Father  here  means  lord  or  possessor  of  Gllead; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  It  was  not 
Machlr,  but  his  descendants,  who  subdued  Gllead  and 
Bashan  (Numbers  32.  41 ;  Deuteronomy  8.  13-15).  These 
Machirltes  had  their  portion  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
rhe  western  portion  of  land,  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  divided  into  ten  portions,  because  the 
male  descendants  who  had  sons  consisted  of  five  fami- 
lies, to  which,  consequently,  five  shares  were  given ;  and 
the  sixth  family,  viz.,  the  posterity  of  Hepher,  being  all 
females,  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  valuators,  endowed  each  with  an  inherit- 
ance in  land  (see  on  Numbers  27. 1). 

ML  THIS  COAST.  7-11.  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was 
from  Asher  to  Michmethah — the  southern  boundary  Is 
here  traced  from  the  east.  Asher  (now  Yasir),  the  start- 
ing-point, was  a  town  fifteen  Roman  miles  east  of  Sichem, 
and  anciently  a  place  of  Importance.  9.  the  coast  de- 
scended unto  the  river  Kanah,  southward  of  the 
river— The  line  which  separated  the  possessions  of  the 
two  brothers  from  each  other  ran  to  the  south  of  the 
stream;  and  thus  the  river  was  in  the  territory  of  Ma- 
nasseh ;  but  the  cities  which  were  upon  the  river,  though 
all  were  within  the  limits  of  Manasseh's  possessions, 
were  assigned  partly  to  Ephralm,  and  partly  to  Manas- 
seh;  those  on  the  south  side  being  given  to  the  former; 
those  upon  the  north  to  the  latter.  [Keit..]  It  appears 
(v.  10)  that  Manasseh  was  still  further  interlaced  with 
Other  neighbouring  tribes.  Beth-Hhean  and  her  towns 
— Or.,  Scythopolls  (now  Belsan),  in  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, towards  the  east  end  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  "  Beth- 
■hean"  means  "house  of  rest;"  so  called  from  its  being 
the  halting-place  for  caravans  travelling  between  Syria, 
or  Mldlan,  and  Egypt,  and  the  great  station  for  the 
sommerce  between  these  countries  for  many  centuries. 
fbleam  and  her  towns — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Me- 
glddo  (2  Kings  9.  27).  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her 
towns — (now  Tantoura),  anolently  a  strong  fortress;  a 
wall  of  wild  precipitous  rock  defended  the  shore  fortifica- 
tions against  attack  from  the  land  side.  En-dor  and  her 
towns— situated  on  a  rocky  e  nlnence,  four  Roman  miles 
south  of  Tabor,  three  count)  *es — districts  or  provinces. 
It  is  computed  that  Manasseh  possessed  in  Asher  and 
tasachar  portions  of  ground  to  he  extent  of  more  than 
«*  square  miles.  Taanach  and  Meeiddo — These  were 
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near  to  each  other,  and  the}  are  generally  mentioned  uv 
Scripture  together.  They  were  both  royal  and  strougiy 
fortified  places  (see  on  Judges  1.  27). 

12,  13.  Can  A anitks  NOT  DBIVKN  Out.  13,  13.  Slanas- 
seh  could  not  drive  out  the  Inhabitants  of  th<aa* 
cities— Indolence,  a  love  of  ease ;  perhaps  a  mistakes 
humanity,  arising  from  a  disregard  or  forgetfulness  of 
the  Divine  command,  a  decreasing  principle  of  faith 
and  zeal  in  the  service  of  God,  were  the  causes  of  theli 
failure. 

14-18.    The  Children  or  Joseph  Sub  fob  Anothm  I 
LOT.    14-18.  The  children  of  Joseph  spake  unto  Josh* 
ua— The  two  tribes  Join  in  laying  a  complaint  before  th«  I 
leader,  as  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  allotment,  I 
and  its  insufficiency  to  be  the  residence  of  tribes  so  vastly 
increased.    But  Joshua's  answer  was  fnll  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  patriotism.    Knowing  their  character,  he  treated  ; 
them  accordingly,  and  sarcastically  turned  all  their  argu- 1 
meats  against  themselves.    Thus  he  rebuked  their  unbe- 
lief and  cowardice.    Mount  Ephralm — called  so  here  by 
anticipation.    The  Gllboa  range  between  Beth-shean  and 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  Is  meant,  anciently  covered  with  an 
extensive  forest,    iron  chariots— unusually  strengthened 
with  that  metal,  and   perhaps   armed  with    projecting; 
soythes. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  L  The  Tabebnacle  set  up  at  Shiloh.  1.  Th« 
whole  congregation  assembled  together  at  Shlleh — T h« 

main  body  of  the  Israelites  bad  been  diminished  by  th« 
separation  of  the  three  tribes,  Jndah,  Ephralm,  and  Ma- 
nasseh into  their  respective  allotments,  and  the  country 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  the  camp  was  re- 
moved to  Sblloh— now  Sellun.  It  was  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  twelve  north  of  Bethel. 
and  ten  south  of  Shechem,  and  embosomed  In  a  rugged 
and  romantic  glen.  This  sequestered  spot  In  the  heart  i 
of  the  country  might  have  been  recommended  by  t)M 
dictates  of  convenience ;  there  the  allotment  of  the  ter- 
ritory could  be  most  conveniently  made,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  to  the  different  tribes.  But  "the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  was  also  set  up  there,"  and  Ita 
removal  therefore  must  have  been  made  or  sanctioned  by 
Divine  intimation.  (Deuteronomy  12. 11.)  It  remained  Ini 
Shiloh  for  more  than  300  years.    (1  Samuel  4. 1-11.) 

2-9.  The  Remainder  of  the  Land  Described.  ■ 
there  remained  seven  tribes  -which  had  not  yet  re* 
ceived  their  inheritance— The  selection  of  Shiloh  for  th« 
seat  of  worship,  together  with  the  consequent  removal  of 
the  camp  thither,  had  necessarily  Interrupted  the  casting 
of  lots,  which  was  commenced  by  fixing  localities  for  th« 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph.  Various  causes  led  to  a  lon| 
delay  in  resuming  it.  The  satisfaction  of  the  people  wlUl 
their  change  to  so  pleasant  and  fertile  a  district,  fieli 
preference  of  a  nomad  life,  a  love  of  ease,  and  reluctant! 
to  renew  the  war,  seem  to  have  made  them  indifferent  U 
the  possession  of  a  settled  Inheritance.  But  Joshua  wbj 
too  much  alive  to  the  duty  laid  on  him  by  the  Lord  to  lei 
matters  continue  in  that  state;  and  accordingly,  since s 
general  conquest  of  the  land  had  been  made,  he  resolve* 
to  proceed  Immediately  with  the  lot,  believing  that  wh« 
each  tribe  should  receive  Its  Inheritance,  a  new  inotlvi 
would  arise  to  lead  them  to  exert  themselves  in  securinj 
the  full  possession.  3.  how  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  u 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  your  father) 
hath  given  you — This  reproof  conveys  an  impresslot 
that  the  seven  tribes  were  dilatory  to  a  criminal  extent 
4-1).  give  out  from  among  you  three  men  for  each  tribi 
—Though  the  lot  determined  the  part  of  the  country 
where  each  tribe  was  to  be  located,  it  could  not  determliH 
the  extent  of  territory  which  might  be  required  ;  and  U» 
dissatisfaction  of  the  children  of  Joseph  with  the  allegsd 
srnallness  of  their  possession  gave  reason  to  fear  thai 
complaints  might  arise  from  other  quarters,  unless  pre-| 
cautions  were  taken  to  make  a  proper  distribution  of  Um 
land.  For  this  purpose  a  commission  was  given  to  twenty- 
one  persons — three  chosen  from  each  of  the  seven  trloai 
which  had  not  yet  received  their  inheritance,  to  make  aa 
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aaeur&te  survey  of  tlie  oouutry.  "They  went  and  passed 
through  the  land  and  described  it  by  cities  In  seven  parts  In 
*  book"  (v.  9);  dividing  the  land  according  to  Its  value, 
and  the  worth  of  the  cities  which  it  contained.  Into  seven 
equal  portions.  This  was  no  light  task  to  undertake.  It 
required  learning  and  intelligence  which  they  or  their  In- 
structors had,  in  all  probability,  brought  with  them  out 
o*  Egypt.  Accordingly,  Joisephns  says  that  the  survey 
was  performed  by  men  expert  in  geometry.  And,  in  fact, 
the  circumstantial  account  which  is  given  of  the  bound- 
aries of  each  tribe  and  its  situation,  well  proves  it  to  have 
>een  the  work  of  no  mean  or  incompetent  hands. 

10.  Divided  bt  Lot.  10.  Joshua  cast  lots  for  th«m 
In  Shlloh  before  the  Lord — before  the  tabernacle,  where 
the  Divine  presence  was  manifested,  and  which  associated 
with  the  lot  the  idea  of  Divine  sanction.  11.  the  lot  of 
Benjamin  came  up — K  has  been  supposed  that  here  were 
two  urns  or  vessels,  from  whloh  the  lots  were  drawn ;  one 
containing  the  names  of  the  tribes,  the  other  containing 
those  of  the  seven  portions;  and  that  the  two  were  drawn 
out  simultaneously.  The  coast  of  their  lot  came  forth 
between  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of 
Joseph— Thus  the  prophesy  of  Moses  respecting  the  In- 
heritance of  Benjamin  was  remarkably  accomplished. 
'8*6  on  Deuteronomy  S3. 12.) 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-0.  Thk  Lot  of  Simeon.  1.  the  second  lot  cams 
forth  to  Simeon— The  next  lot  that  was  drawn  at  Shlloh, 
giving  the  tribe  of  Simeon  his  inheritance  within  the  ter- 
ritory, whloh  had  been  assigned  to  that  of  Judah.  The 
knowledge  of  Canaan  possessed  by  the  Israelites,  when 
the  division  of  the  land  commenced,  was  but  very  general, 
being  derived  from  th6  rapid  sweep  they  had  made  over 
K  during  the  course  of  conquest ;  and  it  was  on  the  ground 
of  that  rough  survey  alone,  that  the  distribution  pro- 
ceeded, by  which  Judah  received  an  inheritance.  Time 
Showed  that  this  territory  was  too  large  (u.  9),  either  for 
their  numbers,  however  great,  to  occupy,  and  their  arms 
to  defend,  or  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  allotments  of 
ihe  other  tribes.  Justice  therefore  required,  what  kind 
and  brotherly  feeling  readily  dictated,  a  modification  of 
their  possession,  and  a  part  of  it  was  appropriated  to  Sim- 
eon. By  thus  establishing  it  within  the  original  domain 
Of  another  tribe,  the  prophesy  of  Jacob  In  regard  to  Simeon 
was  fulfilled  (Genesis  49.7);  for  from  its  boundaries  being 
not  traced,  there  Is  reason  to  conclude  that  Its  people  were 
divided  and  dispersed  among  those  of  Judah  j  and  though 
one  group  of  its  cities  named  (2-#),  give  the  idea  of  a  com- 
(pact  district,  as  it  Is  usually  represented  by  mapmnkers, 
the  other  group  (7,  8)  were  situated,  two  in  the  south,  and 
!two  elsewhere,  with  tracts  of  the  country  around  them. 

10-16.  OfZebplcn.  10-1  4.  the  third  lot  ca me  up  for 
•the  children  of  Zebulun— The  boundaries  of  the  posses- 
sion assigned  to  them  extended  from  the  Lake  of  Clnne- 
roth  (Sea  of  Gallleej  on  the  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west;  for  although  they  do  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
touched  on  the  western  shore — a  part  of  ManaRseh  run- 
ning north  into  Asher  (ch.  17. 10)— they  afterwards  did,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Moses.  (Deuteronomy  83.  19.) 
The  extent  from  north  to  south  cannot  be  very  exaotly 
traced  ;  the  sites  of  many  of  the  places  through  which  the 
boundary  line  is  drawn  being  unknown.  Some  of  the 
cities  were  of  note. 

17-23.    Of  Ishachar.     17-20.  the  fourth  lot  came  out 

•  Iswachar—  Instead  of  describing  the  boundaries  of  this 
tribe,  the  inspired  historian  gives  a  list  of  its  principal 
•ities.  These  cities  are  all  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

24-3L  Of  Ashbr.  21-31.  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher — The  western  boundary  Is 
traced  from  north  to  south  through  the  cities  mentioned ; 
the  site  of  whloh,  however.  Is  unknown.  toCnrmel  and 
Hht  h  >  ■  lihnat  h— t.  #.,  the  black  or  muddy  river ;  probabl  y 
|the  Nahr  Belka,  below  Dor  (Tantonra);  for  that  town  be- 
longed i/>  Asher  (oh.  17. 10).  Thence  the  boundary  line 
Mssnmi  eastward  to  Beth  dagon,  a  town  at  the  junction  of 


Zebul  an  and  Naph  tall,  and  ran  northwards  as  far  as  Uaotu, 
with  other  towns,  amongst  which  is  mentioned  (v.  'M, 
"great  Zldon,"  so  called  on  account  of  Its  being  even  then 
the  flourishing  metropolis  of  the  Phoenicians.  Though 
Included  in  the  innerltauce  of  Asher,  this  town  was  never 
possessed  by  them.  (Judges  1.  31.)  SO.  and  then  the 
coast  turneth  to  It  amah — now  El-Hamra,  which  stood 
where  the  Leontes  (Litany)  ends  its  southern  course  and 
flows  westward,  and  to  the  strong  city  Tyre — the  orig- 
inal city  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  main  land,  and 
was  well  fortified.  From  Tyre  the  boundary  ran  to  Hosah, 
an  inland  town;  and  then  passing  the  unconquered  dis- 
trict of  Achzib  (Judges  1.  31),  terminated  at  the  sea-coast. 

82-39.  OF  Naphtal.1.  33-39.  the  sixth  lot  came  out 
to  the  children  of  Naphtall — Although  the  cities  men- 
tioned have  not  been  discovered,  It  is  evident,  from  Zaan 
annim,  which  is  by  Kedesh,  i.  e„  on  the  north-west  of 
Lake  Merom  (Judges  4. 11),  that  the  boundary  described 
(v.  34)  ran  from  the  south-west  towards  the  north-east,  up 
to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Arnoth-tabor— ou  the  east 
of  Tabor  towards  the  Jordan,  for  the  border  ran  thence  to 
Hnkkok,  touching  upon  that  of  Zebulun ;  and  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zebulun  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the  Jordan, 
Aznoth-tabor  and  Hukkok  must  have  been  border  towns 
on  the  line  which  separated  Naphtall  from  Issachar.  to 
Judah  upon  Jordan  toward  the  sun-rising — The  sixty 
cities,  Havoth-Jalr,  which  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  opposite  Naphtall,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Judah,  because  Jair,  their  possessor,  was  a  descendant  of 
Judah  (1  Chronicles  2.  4-22).    [Keil.] 

40-48.  Of  Dan.  40-46.  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for 
the  tribe  of  Dan — It  lay  on  the  west  of  Benjamin,  and 
consisted  of  portions  surrendered  by  Judah  and  Ephralm. 
Its  boundaries  are  not  stated,  as  they  were  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  relative  position  of  Dan  to  the  three 
adjoining  tribes.  47.  the  children  of  Dan  went  up  to 
fight  against  Leshem — The  Danltes,  finding  their  in- 
heritance too  small,  meditated  enlarging  its  boundaries 
by  the  sword;  and,  having  conquered  Leshem  (Lalsh), 
planted  a  colony  there,  calling  the  new  settlement  by  the 
name  of  Dan  (see  on  Judges  18). 

49-51.  The  Children  of  Israel,  give  an  Inherit* 
ANCE  TO  JOSHUA.  40-51.  According  to  the  word  of  ths 
Lord,  they  gave  him  the  city  -which  he  asked — It  was 
most  proper  that  the  great  leader  should  receive  an  In- 
heritance suited  to  his  dignity,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
public  services.  But  the  gift  was  not  left  to  the  sponta- 
neous feelings  of  a  grateful  people.  It  was  conferred 
"according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord"— probably  an  unre- 
corded promise,  similar  to  what  had  been  made  to  Caleb 
(ch.  14.  9).  Tlmnath-serah — or  Heres,  on  Mount  Oaash 
(Judges  2. 9).  Joshua  founded  It,  and  was  afterwards 
buried  there  (Ch.  24.  80).  51.  These  are  t  lie  Inheritances 
—This  verse  is  the  formal  close  of  the  section  whloh 
narrates  the  history  of  the  land  distribution;  and  to 
stamp  It  with  due  Importance,  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners are  repeated,  as  well  as  the  spot  where  so 
memorable  a  transaction  took  place. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-4.  The  Lord  Commands  the  Cities  of  Rkftjgr 
1.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  Appoint  out  for  you 
cities  of  refuge— (See  Numbers  85.9-28;  Deuteronomy  It, 
1-13.)  The  command  here  recorded  was  given  on  their 
going  to  occupy  their  allotted  settlements.  The  sanc- 
tuaries were  not  temples  or  altars,  as  in  other  countries, 
but  Inhabited  cities;  and  the  design  whs  not  to  screen 
criminals,  but  only  to  affbrd  the  homicide  protection 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  deceased's  re latlves,  until  it 
should  have  been  ascertained  whether  the  death  had  re- 
sulted from  accident  and  momentary  passion,  or  from 
premeditated  malice.  The  institution  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  together  with  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  sought  an  asylum  within  their  walls, 
was  an  Important  provision,  tending  to  secure  the  ends 
of  Justice  as  well  as  of  mercy.  4.  he  that  doth  flee  saw 
one  of  those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  catering  of  Um 
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gas*  •**  the  eity— It  was  the  place  of  public  resort,  and  on 
arriving  there  he  rented  his  tale  of  distress  te  the  elders, 
who  were  bonnd  Xc  give  him  shelter  and  the  means  of 
•npport,  until  the  local  authorities  (v.  6),  having  carefully 
Investigated  the  case,  should  have  pronounced  the  de- 
oision.  If  found  guilty,  the  manslayer  was  surrendered 
to  the  blood-avenger;  If  extenuating  circumstances  ap- 
peared, he  was  to  remain  In  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he 
would  be  safe  from  the  vindictive  feelings  of  his  pur- 
suers; but  he  forfeited  the  privilege  of  immunity  the 
moment  he  ventured  beyond  the  walls,  until  the  death 
•f  the  high  priest—  his  death  secured  the  complete  de- 
•lverance  of  the  manslayer  from  bis  sin,  only  because  he 
nad  been  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (Numbers  35.  25),  the 
<vmbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  thus  the  death  of  the 
earthly  high  priest  became  a  type  of  that  of  the  heavenly 
one  (Hebrews  9. 14, 15). 

7-*.  Thi  Israelites  Appoint  bt  Name  thb  Cities 
of  Refuge.  7-9.  they  appointed  cities  — There  were 
■Ix;  three  on  the  west,  and  three  on  the  east,  of  Jordan. 
In  the  flrRt  instance,  they  were  a  provision  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  Hebrews,  necessary  In  the  circumstances 
ef  that  people  (see  on  Numbers  35.6-15;  Deuteronomy 
It.);  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  designed  also  typi- 
cally to  point  out  the  sinner's  way  to  Christ  (Hebrews 
118). 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ver.  1-8.  Eight  and  Forty  Citiks  given  by  Lot  out 
or  the  other  Tribes  unto  the  Levites.  1.  Then 
came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites — the 

most  venerable  and  distinguished  members  of  the  three 
Levltical  families  who,  on  behalf  of  their  tribe,  applied 
for  the  special  provision  that  had  been  promised  them  to 
be  now  awarded  (see  on  Numbers  35. 1-5).  Their  inherit- 
ance lay  within  the  territory  of  every  tribe.  It  was  as- 
signed In  the  same  place  and  manner,  and  by  the  same 
commissioners  as  the  other  allotments;  and  while  the 
people,  knowing  the  important  duties  they  were  to  per- 
form, are  described  (v.  8)  as  readily  conceding  this  "pecu- 
liar" to  them,  it  had  most  probably  been  specified  and 
reserved  for  their  use  while  the  distribution  of  the  land 
was  in  progress.  4-H.  the  lot  came  oat  for  the  families 
•f  the  Kohnthites— The  Levites  were  divided  Into  Ko- 
hathites,  Oershonites,  and  Merarltes.  Among  the  former 
the  family  of  Aaron  were  exclusively  appointed  to  the 
priesthood,  and  all  the  rest  were  ranked  in  the  common 
order  of  Levites.  The  first  lot  was  drawn  by  the  Kohath- 
Ites;  and  the  first  of  theirs  again  by  the  priests,  to  whom 
thirteen  cities  were  granted,  and  ten  to  the  rest  of  the 
Kohathltes  (v.  5);  thirteen  to  the  Gershonltes  (v.  fl),  and 
twelve  to  the  Merarltes  (r.  7). 
9-42.    The  Cities  ok  the  Priests.    9-40.  they  gave 

these    cities    which    are    mentioned    by    name— It    was 

overruled  by  the  unerring  providence  of  the  Divine  Law- 
giver, that  the  cities  of  the  priests  lay  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Jndah  and  Benjamin  ;  and  this  was  a  provision, 
the  admirable  wisdom  and  propriety  of  which  were  fully 
manifested  on  the  schlRm  that  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Kehobonm.  41.  all  the  vitlee  of  the  Levites  within  the 
possesion  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  forty  and 
eight  cities  with  their  «iburli»~ This  may  appear  too 
Ifreat  a  proportion  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
iribes.  Hnt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  list  given 
here  contains  the  names  of  every  Levltical  city  (see  on 
I  Chronicles  6.  :«MW);  whereas  only  those  cities  of  the 
other  tribes  are  mentioned  which  lay  on  the  frontier  or 
along  the  boundary  line.  Besides,  the  Levites  were  not 
the  exclusive  Inhabitants  of  those  forty -eight  cities;  for 
there  must  have  been  also  a  considerable  number  of 
people  kept  there  to  cultivate  the  glebe  lands  and  tend 
the  cattle.  Still  further,  the  Levltical  cities  had  nothing 
but  "their  suburbs — a  limited  circuit  of  ground— round 
«bout  them ;"  whereas  the  other  cities  In  Israel  possessed 
*  group  of  Independent  villages  (see  chaps.  17.-19). 

13-45.    God  Gave  Them  Rest.    43-45.  The  Lord  gave 
onto  Israel  all  the  land  whlcn   he  sware  to  give  unto 
their  father*— This  Is  a  general  winding  up  of  the  history 
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from  ch.  IS.,  which  narrates  the  occupation  of  the  land  bf 
the  Israelites.  All  the  promises  made,  whether  to  th» 
people  or  to  Joshua  (ch.  1.  5),  had  been,  or  were  In  Um 
course  of  being  fulfilled;  and  the  recorded  experience  of 
the  Israelites  (».  45),  is  a  ground  of  hope  and  confidence  to 
the  people  of  God  In  every  age,  that  all  other  promiMi 
made  to  the  Church  will.  In  due  time,  tx»  accomplished 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1-9.  Joshua  Dismisses  the  Two  Tkibes  and  a 
HALF  WITH  A  BLESSING.  1.  then  Joshua  called  th4 
Reubenttes  and  the  Gadltes,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ufa 
naaaeh— The  general  war  of  Invasion  being  ended,  and 
the  enemy  being  in  so  dispirited  and  Isolated  a  condition, 
that  each  tribe,  by  its  own  resources,  or  with  the  aid  of  lta 
neighbouring  tribe,  was  able  to  repress  any  renewed  hos- 
tilities, the  auxiliary  Israelites  from  the  eastern  Hide  of 
the  Jordan  were  now  discharged  from  service.  Joshua 
dismissed  them  with  high  commendations  of  their  fidel- 
ity, and  earnest  admonitions  to  cultivate  perpetual  piety 
In  life.  The  redundancy  of  the  language  is  remarkable, 
and  shows  how  Important,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  ven- 
erable leader,  a  steadfast  observance  of  the  Divine  lav 
was  to  personal  happiness,  as  well  as  national  prosperity, 
3.  ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these  many  dayi 
unto  this  day — For  the  space  of  seven  years.  4-7.  get  y« 
unto  your  tents — i.  «.,  home  ;  for  their  families  bad  been 
left  !n  fortified  towns  (Numbers  32.  17).  8.  he  spake  unts 
them,  saying,  Return  with  much  riches — In  cattle, 
clothes,  and  precious  metals,  divide  the  spoil  of  you 
enemies  with  your  brethren — see  on  Numbers  3L.  25-39. 

10.  They  Build  the  Altar  of  Testimony  on  theik 
JOUBNEY.  10.  when  they  came  unto  the  borders  of 
Jordan,  that  are  In  the  land  of  Canaau  .  .  .  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben  .  .  .  built  there  an  altar- -This  altai 
was  probably  an  immense  pile  of  stones  and  earth.  Ths 
generality  of  our  translators  suppose  that  it  was  reared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  within  the  limits  of  Canaan 
proper.  But  a  little  closer  examination  seems  to  ma 
the  conclusion  irresistible  that  its  position  wan  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  for  these  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause it  is  said  (v.  11)  to  have  been  built  "  over  agai  nst,  *  at 
In  the  sight  of  the  land  of  Canaan— not  within  it;  a 
secondly,  because  the  declared  motive  of  the  transjor- 
danlc  Israelites  in  erecting  it  was  to  prevent  their  breth- 
ren In  Canaan  ever  saying,  "  in  time  to  come,  What  havs 
ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  7  For  the  Lord  hath 
made  Jordan  a  barrier  between  us  and  you,"  *c.  Such  ■ 
taunt  would  be  obviously  prevented  or  confuted  by  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  having  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan, 
within  their  own  land,  a  fac-simlle  of  the  altar  at  Shi- 
loh,  as  a  witness  they  acknowledged  the  same  God,  and 
practised  the  same  rites  of  worship  as  the  brethren  in 
Canaan. 

11-29.  Contention  Thereupon.  11-39.  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  heard  say— Fame  speedily  spread  tntelll 
gence  of  what  the  transjordanlc  tribes  had  done.  The 
act  ^eing  suspected  of  some  idolatrous  design,  the  whole 
tribes  rose  In  a  mass,  and  repairing  to  the  tabernacle  at 
8hiloh,  resolved  to  declare  war  against  the  two  tribes  and 
a  half  as  apostates  from  God.  On  calmer  and  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  however,  they  determined,  In  the  Oral 
Instance,  to  send  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  son  of  the 
high  priest,  and  ten  eminent  persons  from  each  tribe,  to 
make  inquiry  Into  this  rumoured  rebellion  against  God 
(Deuteronomy  13.  13-15).  The  quality  of  the  deputies 
evinced  the  deep  solicitude  that  was  felt  on  the  occasion 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Divine  worship  throughout 
Israel.  In  the  presumptive  belief  that  the  two  tribes  and 
a  half  bad  really  built  an  altar,  the  deputies  expressed 
astonishment  at  their  so  soon  tailing  into  such  a  heinous 
crime  as  that  of  violating  the  nnlty  of  divine  worship 
(Exodus  30.  24;  Leviticus  17.  8,9;  Deuteronomy  12.  5-1** 
reminded  their  eastern  brethren  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
qnences  that  were  entailed  on  the  nation  at  large  by  the 
apostasy  at  Peor  and  by  the  Bin  of  Aohan,  and  finally  ex- 
horted th«>ii.  If  they  felt  the  want  of  the  tabernacle  an  J 
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ilUr,  and  repented  of  their  rush  choice  In  preferring 
worldly  advantages  to  religion*  privileges,  to  remove  to 
ibe  western  aide  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  whole  tribes 
would  form  a  nnlted  and  obedient  community  of  worship- 
pern.  541.  then  the  children  of  Reuben,  Ac,  answered — 
repudiating.  In  the  strongest  terms,  the  alleged  crime,  and 
Jeponlng  that  so  far  from  entertaining  the  Intention  Im- 
puted to  them,  their  only  object  was  to  perpetuate  the 
ueuiory  of  their  alliance  with  Israel,  and  their  adherence 
it  (he  worship  of  Israel's  God. 

'  10-84.  The  Deputies  Satisfied.  33,  34.  it  pleased 
'tfeeua— The  explanation  not  only  gave  perfect  satisfaction 
[to  tne  deputies,  but  elicited  from  them  expressions  of  un- 
funded Joy  and  thankfulness.  "This  day  we  perceive 
'that  tlie  Lord  Is  among  us,"  i.  e.,  by  His  gracious  presence 
'aiii!  preventing  goodness,  which  has  kept  you  from  fall- 
'lua  into  the  suspected  sin,  and  rescued  the  nation  from 
'the  calamity  of  a  fratricidal  war  or  providential  Judg- 
ements. This  episode  reflects  honour  upon  all  parties,  and 
shows  that  piety  and  zeal  for  the  honour  and  worship  of 
God  animated  the  people  that  entered  Canaan  to  an  ex- 
tent tar  beyond  what  was  exemplified  In  many  other 
periods  of  tne  history  of  Israel. 
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Ver.  I,  2.  Joshua's  Exhortation  Before  His  Death. 
I.  a  long  time  after  the  Lord  had  given  reat  unto  Israel 
from  all  their  enemies — about  fourteen  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  seven  after  the  distribution  of 
that  country  among  the  tribes.  '&.  .Joshua  called  for  all 
Israel — the  clause  which  follows  seems  to  restrict  this 
general  expression  as  applicable  only  to  the  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  place  of  assembly  was 
most  probably  Bhiloh.  The  occasion  of  convening  it  was 
the  extreme  age  and  approaching  death  of  the  venerable 
leader;  and  the  purport  of  this  solemn  address  was  to 
animate  the  chosen  people  and  their  posterity  to  a  faith- 
fal  and  unswerving  continuance  in  the  faith  and  worship 
of  the  God  of  Israel. 

8.  ItT  Former  Benefits.  Ye  have  seen  all  that  the 
;.<itrd  your  Got!  hath  done  unto  ail  these  nations  be- 
saase  of  you — The  modesty  and  humility  of  Joshua  are 
remarkably  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  this  ad- 
dress. Sinking  all  thoughts  of  his  personal  services,  he 
ascribed  the  subjugation  and  occupation  of  Canaan  en- 
tirely to  the  favouring  presence  and  aid  of  God  ;  and  In 
doing  so,  he  spoke  not  Eaore  piously  than  truly.  This 
had  been  promised  (Deuteronomy  1.  SO;  3.22);  and  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  aid  was  seen  in  the  rapid  overthrow 
af  the  Canaanltes,  which  had  already  led  to  the  division 
of  the  whole  laud  amongst  the  tribes. 

6-11.  By  Promises.  5-11.  The  Lord  your  God,  he  shall 
•xpel  them  from  before  you,  as  the  Lord  your  God  has 
promised  you,  Ac. — The  actual  possessions  which  God 
had  given  were  a  pledge  of  the  complete  fulfilment  of  His 
promise  in  giving  them  the  parts  of  the  country  still  nn- 
eonquered.  But  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  prom- 
ise depended  on  their  inviolable  fidelity  to  God's  law — on 
their  keeping  resolutely  aloof  from  all  familiar  Inter- 
Bourse  and  intimate  connections  with  the  Canaanltes,  or 
In  any  way  partaking  of  their  Idolatrous  sins.  In  the 
tventof  their  continuing  In  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  God,  as  happily  distinguished  the  nation  at  that 
Ume.  His  blessing  would  secure  them  a  course  of  brilliant 
sad  easy  victories  (Leviticus  26.  7;  Deuteronomy  2fv  7;  82. 
H».  11.  Take  good  heed,  therefore,  that  ye  love  the 
Lord  your  God— The  sum  of  his  exhortation  1s  comprised 
In  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  end  or  fulfilment  of  the 
law  (Deuteronomy  6.  5;  11.  18;  Matthew  22.  87). 

12.  By  Threaten tn«s  in  cask  of  Disobedience.  Vi. 
Kiss  If  ye  do  In  any  wtfu-  go  Imck,  and  cleave  to  the 
raannant  of  those  nations — By  "going  Imck"  is  meant 
transgression  of  the  Divine  law;  and  as  marriage  connec- 
tions with  the  idolatrous  Canaanltes  would  present  many 
»o»<J  strong  temptations  to  transgress  It,  theNe  were  strictly 
Srohlblted  (Exodus  84.  12-ltt;  Deuteronomy  7.  3).  With  his 
•ye.  as  It  were,  up'vo  those  prohibitions.  Joshua  threatens 


them  with  the  certain  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  aid  1* 
the  farther  expulsion  of  the  Oanaamltes ;  a  threat  founds* 
on  Exodus  28.  83;  Numbers  38.  66;  Deuteronomy  7.  16. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  L  Joshua  Assembling  thk  Tribes.  1.  Joshua 
gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem — Anothet 
and  final  opportunity  of  dissuading  the  people  against 
Idolatry  is  here  described  as  taken  by  the  aged  leader, 
whose  solicitude  on  this  account  arose  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  people  to  conform  to  the 
manners  of  the  surrounding  nations.  This  address  was 
made  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  convened  at 
Shechem,  and  which  bad  already  been  the  scene  of  a 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  (ch.  8.  30,  36>.  The  trans- 
action now  to  be  entered  upon  being  In  principle  and 
object  the  same.  It  was  desirable  to  give  It  all  the  solemn 
Impress!  veness  which  might  be  derived  from  the  memory 
of  the  former  ceremonial,  as  well  as  from  other  sacred 
associations  of  the  place  (Genesis  12.  8,  7 ;  88.  18-21);  36.  2-4). 
they  presented  themselves  before  God — it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  been  trans- 
ferred on  this  occasion  to  Shechem;  as  on  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  for  a  time  removed  (Judges  20.  1-18;  1 
Samuel  4.  3;  2  Samuel  16.  24).  But  the  statement,  not 
necessarily  Implying  this,  may  be  viewed  as  expressing 
only  the  religions  character  of  the  ceremony.  [Bkno- 
strnberq.] 

2-13.  Kei.ates  God's  Benefits.  !&.  Joshua  said  unto 
the  people— His  address  briefly  recapitulated  the  princi- 
pal proofs  of  the  Divine  goodness  to  Israel  from  the  call 
of  Abraham  to  their  happy  establishment  In  the  land  of 
promise;  and  showed  them  that  they  were  Indebted  for 
their  national  existence  as  well  as  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges, not  to  any  merits  of  their  own,  but  to  the  free  grace 
of  God.  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood— The  Euphrates,  viz.,  at  Ur.  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham  and  the  father  of  Nahor — (see  on  Genesis  1L 
27.)  Though  Terah  had  three  sons,  Nahor  only  Is  men- 
tioned with  Abraham,  as  the  Israelites  were  descended 
from  him  on  the  mother's  side  through  Rebekah  and  her 
nieces,  Leah  and  Rachel,  served  other  gods— Conjoin- 
ing, like  Laban,  the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  trns 
God  with  the  domestic  use  of  material  linages  (Genesis 
31.  19,  34).  3.  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the 
other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led  him  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Canaan— It  was  an  irresistible  Impulse  of 
Divine  grace  which  led  the  patriarch  to  leave  his  country 
and  relatives,  to  migrate  to  Canaan,  and  live  a  "stranger 
and  pilgrim"  In  that  land.  4.  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount 
Selr— (see  on  Genesis  36.  8,  9.)  In  order  that  he  might  bs 
no  obstacle  to  Jacob  and  his  posterity  being  the  exclusive 
heirs  of  Canaan.  19.  I  sent  the  hornet  before  you — A 
particular  species  of  wasp  which  swarms  In  warm  coun- 
tries, and  sometimes  assumes  the  scourging  character  of 
a  plague,  or,  as  many  think,  it  is  a  figurative  expiessioa 
for  uncontrollable  terror  (Exodns  23.  27,  28).  14-2S.  Now 
therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sincerity 
and  truth — After  having  enumerated  so  many  grounds 
for  national  gratitude,  Joshua  calls  on  them  to  declare,  1* 
a  public  and  solemn  manner,  whether  they  will  be  faith- 
ful and  obedient  to  the  God  of  Israel.  He  avowed  this  to 
be  his  own  unalterable  resolution,  and  urges  them,  if  they 
were  sincere  in  making  a  similar  avowal,  "to  put  away 
the  strange  gods  that  were  among  them" — a  requirement 
which  seems  to  imply  that  some  were  suspected  of  s 
strong  hankering  for,  or  concealed  practice  of,  the  Idolatry, 
whether  In  the  form  of  Zahaisin.  the  fire-worship  of 
their  Chaldean  ancestors,  or  the  grosser  superstitions  of 
the  Canaanltes.  fsn.  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
books  of  the  law  of  God — Registered  the  engagements 
of  that  solemn  covenant  In  the  book  of  sacred  history 
took  a  great  atone— According  to  the  usage  of  anoien< 
times  to  erect  atone  pillars  as  monuments  of  public  trans 
actions,  set  it  up  under  an  oak— Or  terebinth,  in  ai.' 
likelihood,  the  same  as  that  at  the  root  of  which  .lanot 
buried  the  idols,  and  charms  found  In  ins  family.    th*> 
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toy  the  unrtnarjr  ©f  the  L*»rd— Kltber  the  spot 
irtieie  the  ark  had  •tood,  or  else  the  place  around,  bo  called 
from  that  religions  meeting  as  Jacob  named  Beth-el  the 
House  of  God. 

14-*L  Hib  Asi  AND  DlATH.  »»,  30.  Joshua  died— 
Ughtfoot  oompnf.es  that  he  lived  seventeen,  others 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  entrance  Into  Canaan.  He 
was  burled,  according  to  the  Jewish  practice,  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  Inheritance.  The  eminent  pnbllc  serv- 
ices he  had  long  rendered  to  Israel,  and  the  great  amount 
of  domestic  comfort  and  national  prosperity  he  had  been 
Instrumental  In  diffusing  among  the  several  tribes,  were 
deeply  felt— were  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  a  testi- 
monial In  the  form  of  a  statue  or  obelisk  would  have  been 
Immediately  raised  to  his  honour,  In  all  parts  of  the 
land,  had  such  been  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  brief 
but  noble  epitaph  by  the  historian  Is,  Joshua,  "  the  serv- 
ant of  the  Lord."  31.  Israel  served  Oie  Lord  all  the  days 
of  Joshua — The  high  and  commanding  character  of  this 
eminent  leader,  had  given  so  decided  a  tone  to  the  senti- 
ments and  manners  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  fervent  piety  and  many  virtues  continued  so 
vividly  impressed  on  the  memories  of  the  people,  that 
the  sacred    historian   has   recorded    It  to  his  immortal 


hononr.  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  tbe  cays  of  Joshua, 
and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua."  99. 
the  bones  of  Joseph—  They  had  carried  these  venerable 
relics  with  them  in  all  their  migrations  through  the 
desert,  and  deferred  the  burial,  according  to  the  lying 
charge  of  Joseph  himself,  till  they  arrived  In  the  prom- 
ised land.  The  sarcophagus,  in  which  his  mummied 
body  had  been  put,  was  brought  thither  by  the  Israelite*, 
and  probably  burled  when  the  tribe  of  Ephralm  had  ct> 
tained  their  settlement,  or  at  the  solemn  convocation 
described  In  this  chapter.  In  a  parcel  of  ground  which 
Jacob  bought  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  sliver — KerUn/i, 
translated,  "  piece  of  silver,"  Is  supposed  to  mean  a  lamfc, 
the  weights  belug  in  the  form  of  lambs  or  kids,  whiob 
were.  In  all  probability,  the  earliest  standard  of  value 
among  pastoral  people.  Tbe  tomb  that  now  covers  the 
spot  Is  a  Mohammedan  Welee,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  precious  deposit  of  Joseph's  remains  may 
be  concealed  there  at  the  present  time.  33.  F.leomar  the 
son  of  Aaron  died,  and  they  burled  him  In  amount 
Kphralm— The  sepulchre  is  at  the  modern  village  Awer- 
tah,  which,  according  to  Jewish  travellers,  contains  the) 
graves  also  of  Ithamar,  the  brother  of  Phlnehas,  the  MS) 
of  Eleazar.    [Van  di  Vkldi.) 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-8.  Thb  Acre  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  1.  Now 
after  the  death  of  Joshua— Probably  not  a  long  period, 
for  the  Canaanltes  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  that 
event  to  attempt  recovering  their  lost  position,  and  the 
Israelites  were  obliged  to  renew  the  war.  the  children 
of  Israel  asked  the  Lord— The  Divine  counsel  on  this,  as 
on  other  occasions,  was  sought  by  Urlm  and  Thummim, 
by  applying  to  the  high  priest,  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phns,  was  Phinebas.  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us 
against  the  Canaanltes  first — The  elders,  who  exercised 
the  government  in  their  respective  tribes,  Judged  rightly, 
that  in  entering  upon  an  Important  expedition,  they 
should  have  a  leader  nominated  by  Divine  appointment, 
and  In  consulting  the  oracle,  they  adopted  a  prudent 
course,  whether  the  object  of  their  inquiry  related  to  the 
choice  of  an  individual  commander,  or  to  the  honour  of 
precedency  among  tbe  tribes.  2.  the  Lord  wild,  Judah 
shall  go  up— The  predicted  pre-eminence  (Genesis  49.  8) 
was  thus  conferred  upon  Judah  by  Divine  direction,  and 
Its  appointment  to  take  the  lead  in  tbe  ensuing  hostili- 
ties was  of  great  Importance,  as  the  measure  of  success  by 
which  its  arms  were  crowned,  would  animate  the  other 
tribes  to  make  similar  attempts  against  the  Canaanltes 
yltbin  their  respective  territories.  1  have  delivered  the 
ituad  into  his  hand — not  the  whole  country,  but  the  dis- 
trict assigned  for  his  Inheritance.  3.  Judah  said  unto 
■•iiuton,  Come  up  with  me,  thai  we  may  fight  against 
the  Canaanltes — Being  conterminous  tribes  (Joshua  19.  1, 
2),  they  had  a  common  interest,  and  were  naturally  asso- 
ciated In  this  enterprise. 

4-21.       ADONI-BEBKK    JU3TL.Y    REQUITED.       Bezek— This 

place  lay  within  the  domain  of  Judah,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem.  5.  found  Adont<-bezek— i.  «,,  lord 
of  Besek — he  was  "found,"  i.  e.,  surprised  and  routed  in  a 
pitched  battle,  whence  he  fled  ;  but  being  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  treated  with  a.  severity  unusual  among  the  Israel- 
ites, for  they  "cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes."  Bar- 
barities of  various  kinds  were  commonly  practised  on 
prisoners  or  war  in  ancient  times,  and  the  object  of  this 
particular  mutilation  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  to  dis- 
able them  for  military  service  ever  after.  The  Infliction 
«*  mush  a  horrli  cruelty  or  this  Canaanite  chief,  would 
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have  been  a  foul  stain  on  tbe  character  of  the  Israelites. 
If  there  were  not  reason  for  believing  It  was  done  by  them 
as  an  actof  retributive  Justice,  and  as  such  it  was  regarded 
by  Adonl-bezek  himself,  whose  conscience  read  his  atro- 
cious crimes  in  their  punishment.  7.  threescore  and 
ten  kings— So  great  a  number  will  not  appear  strange; 
when  It  is  considered  that  anciently  every  ruler  of  a  city 
or  large  town  was  called  a  king.  It  is  not  improbable  thai 
in  that  southern  region  of  Canaan,  there  might,  li  earlier 
times,  have  been  even  more  till  a  turbulent  chief  like 
Adonl-bezek  devoured  them  In  his  Insatiable  ambition. 
8.  Now  the  children  of  Judah  had  fought  against 
Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  It— The  capture  of  this  im- 
portant city,  which  ranks  among  tbe  early  Incidents  In 
the  war  of  invasion  (Joshua  15.  63),  is  here  noticed  to  ao- 
count  for  Its  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Judahltes ;  and 
they  brought  Adonl-bezek  thither,  In  order,  probably,  that 
his  fate  being  rendered  so  public,  might  inspire  terror  far 
and  wide.  Similar  inroads  were  made  Into  the  other  dd* 
conquered  parts  of  Judah's  inheritance.  The  story  of 
Caleb's  acquisition  of  Hebron  is  here  repeated  (Joshua  16. 
19-19).  10.  the  children  of  the  Kenlte,  Moses'  father* 
In-law,  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm  trees  with 
the  children  of  Judah— Called  the  Kenlte,  as  probably 
descended  from  the  people  of  that  name  (Numbers  24.  21, 
22).  If  he  might  not  himself,  his  posterity  did  accept  the 
Invitation  of  Moses  (Numbers  10.  32)  to  accompany  the 
Israelites  to  Canaan.  Tbeir  first  encampment  was  in 
the  "city  of  palm  trees"— not  Jericho,  of  course,  which 
was  utterly  destroyed,  but  the  surrounding  district,  per- 
haps En-gedi,  in  early  times  called  Hazezon-tamar  (Gen- 
esis 14.7),  from  the  palm-grove  which  sheltered  it.  Thence 
they  removed  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  associating 
themselves  with  Judah,  joined  in  an  expedition  against 
Arad,  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan  (Numbers  21. 1).  On 
tbe  conquest  of  that  district,  some  of  this  pastoral  people 
pitched  their  tents  there,  while  others  migrated  to  the 
north  (ch.  4.  17).  lT-»9.  and  Judah  went  with  Simeon 
hit  brother— The  course  of  the  narrative  is  here  re- 
sumed from  t>.  9,  and  an  account  given  of  Judah  returning 
the  services  of  Simeon  (v.  8),  by  aiding  in  the  prosecatloo 
of  the  war  within  the  neighbouring  tribes,  slew  ih« 
Cajnaanlte*  that  Inhabited  Zephath— or  Zephathah  CI 
Chronicles  14.  10).  a  valley  lying  In  tbe  southern  not  Owe 
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Of  Can  Ann.  Mormnh — destroyed  m  rulflimeut  o'wi  early 
row  of  the  Israelites  'see  on  Nu itinera  21.  1-3).  The  con- 
federate tribes  pnrsnlng  their  Incursions  In  that  quarter, 
o&tr.e  successively  to  Gaza.  Askelon  and  Ekron,  which 
they  took.  But  the  Philistines  seem  soon  to  have  re- 
tained possession  of  these  cities.  19.  the  Lord  was  with 
JudiUi  \  but  (hey  could  not  drive  out  the  Inhabitant* 
of  the  »alley — The  war  was  of  the  Lord,  whose  omnipo- 
tent aln  vould  have  ensured  their  success  In  every  en- 
counter, whether  on  the  mountains  or  the  plains,  with 
foot  soldiers  or  cavalry.  It  was  distrust/— the  want  of  a 
»lmp]e  and  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of  <+od— that 
made  them  afraid  of  the  iron  chariots  (see  on  Joshua  11. 
1-9).  31.  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out 
tike  Jebnsttes  that  Inhabited  Jerusalem — Jndah  had  ex- 
pelled the  people  from  their  part-  of  Jerusalem  (v.  K).  The 
border  of  the  two  tribes  raD  through  the  city— Israelites 
and  natives  must  have  been  closely  intermingled. 

22-20.     8oMK  CANAAN1TES  Lkht.     t'&,  'i'S,  the  hou*e  of 
Joseph — the    tribe  of   Ephralm,  as   distinguished    from 
Manaaeeh  (v.  27).    *4.  the  spies  said,  Show  us  the  en- 
trance Into  the  city — i.  «.,  the  avenues  to  the  city,  and 
the  weakest  part  of  the  walls.   w«  will  show  thee  mercy 
—The  Israelites  might  employ  these  means  of  getting 
possession  of  a  place  which  was  divinely  appropriated  to 
them:  they  might  promise  life  and  rewards  to  this  man, 
though   he  and  all   the  Canaanites  were  doomed   to  de- 
struction (Joshua  2.  12-14);  but  we  may  assume  the  pro- 
mise was  suspended  on  his  embracing  the  true  religion, 
or  quitting  the  country,  as  he  did.    If  they  had  seen  him 
to  be  firmly  opposed  to  either  of  these  alternatives,  they 
would  not  have  constrained  him  by  promises  any  more 
[than  by  threats  to  betray  his  countrymen.    But  If  they 
foumi  him  disposed  to  be  serviceable,  and  to  aid  the  In- 
vaders in  executing  the  will  of  God,  they  might  promise 
I  to  spare  him.     Lux— (Sea  on  Genesis  12.  8;  28.  19.)    37-30. 
I  The  samecourse  of  subjugation  was  carried  on  In  the  other 
I  tribes  to  a  partial  extent,  and  wit  h  varying  success.   Many 
of  the  natives,  no  doubt,  during  the  progress  of  this  ex- 
(  terminating  war,  saved  themselves  by  flight,  and  became, 
i  it  is  thought,  the  first  colonists  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
I  countries.    But  a  large  portion  made  a  stout  resistance, 
i»nd   retained  possession  of  their  old  abodes  In  Canaan. 
[  In  other  cases,  when  the  natives  were  vanquished,  avarice 
'  led  the  Israelites  to  spare  the  Idolaters,  contrary  to  the 
1  express  command  of  God  ;  and  their  disobedience  to  his 
orders  In  this  matter  Involved  them  in  many  troubles 
I  Which  this  book  describes. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-10.    An  Angel  Sent  to  Rebuke  the  People  at 
BOCHIM.     1.  an  angel  came   from  Gllgal  to  Bochlin — 

We  are  inollned  to  think,  from  the  authoritative  tone  of 
his  language,  that  he  was  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  (Ex- 
odus 23.  20;  JoshuaS.  14);  the  same  who  appeared  iu  hu- 
man form  and  announced  himself  captain  of  the  Lord's 
host.  His  coming  from  Oilgal  had  a  peculiar  significance, 
fbr  there  the  Israelites  madeasolemn  dedication  of  them- 
selves to  God  on  their  entrauce  into  the  promised  land; 
and  the  memory  of  that  religious  engagement,  which  the 
angel's  arrival  from  Gilgal  awakened,  gave  emphatic  force 
to  his  rebuke  of  their  apostasy.  Bochlm,  "the  weepers," 
■rasa  name  bestowed  evidently  in  allusion  to  this  incl- 
ient  or  the  place,  which  was  at  or  near  Shiloh.  I  said,  I 
will  never  break  my  covenant  with  you  .  .  .  but  ye 
Skuve  not  obeyed  my  voice — The  burden  of  the  angel's 
remonstrance  was  that  God  would  inviolably  keep  His 
promise ;  but  they  by  their  flagrant  and  repeated  breaches 
r,»f  their  covenant  with  Him,  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
stipulated  benefits.  Having  disobeyed  the  will  of  God  by 
voluntarily  courting  the  society  of  Idolaters,  and  placing 
themselves  in  the  way  of  temptation.  He  left  them  to  suf- 
fer the  punishment  of  their  misdeeds.  4,  5.  When  the 
ingel  of  the  Lord  spake  these  words,  the  people  lifted 
ap  their  -voice  and  wept— The  angel's  expostulation 
made  a  deep  and  painful  impression.  But  the  reforma- 
t*ta  wm  but  teruDorary.  and  the  gratifying  promise  of  a 


revival  which  thl*  scene  of  emotion  held  out,  wan,  ere 
long,  blasted  by  speedy  and  deeper  relapses  Into  the  golll 
of  defection  and  Idolatry.  6-lO.  and  when  JohIuih  haul 
let  the  people  go — This  passage  is  a  repetition  of  Joshua 
24.29-31,  and  It  was  Inserted  here  to  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  reasons  which  called  forth  so  strong  and 
severe  a  rebuke  from  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  During  th% 
lifetime  of  the  first  occupiers,  who  retained  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  all  the  miracles  and  Judgments  which  they  had 
witnessed  in  Egypt  and  the  desert,  the  national  character 
stood  high  for  fait!)  and  piety.  But,  in  course  of  time,  a 
new  race  arose  who  were  strangers  to  all  the  hallowed  and 
solemnizing  experience  of  their  fathers,  and  too  readily 
yielded  to  the  corrupting  Influences  of  the  Idolatry  that 
surrounded  them. 

11-19.      WICKEDNESS    OF   THE    NEW    GENERATION   AFTER 

.1  os hi  a.  11-19.  the  rbtldren  of  Israel  did  evil  In  the 
sight  of  the  Lord— This  chapter,  together  with  the  flrtrt 
eight  verses  of  the  next,  contains  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  the  principles  developed  in  the  follow- 
ing history;  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  them, 
therefore.  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  strange  and  varying  phases  of  Israelltisb 
history,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  till  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  served  Baalim — The  plural  is  used  to 
Include  all  the  gods  of  the  country.  13.  Ashtaroth — Also  a 
plural  word,  denoting  all  the  female  divinities,  whose  rite* 
were  celebrated  by  the  most  gross  and  revolting  Impuri- 
ties. 14.  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel, 
mid  he  delivered  them  Into  the  hands  of  the  spollert 
that  spoiled  them— Adversities  in  close  and  rapid  succes- 
sion befell  them.  But  all  these  calamities  were  designed 
only  as  chastisements — a  course  of  correctional  discipline 
by  which  God  brought  His  people  to  see  and  repent  of  their 
errors ;  for  as  they  returned  to  faith  and  allegiance,  He 
"raised  up  Judges"  (v.  1«),  -which  delivered  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them — The  Judges  who 
governed  Israel  were  strictly  God*8  vicegerents  In  tha 
government  of  the  people.  He  being  the  supreme  ruler 
Those  who  were  thus  elevated  retained  the  dignity  so  Ion  j 
as'  they  lived  ;  but  there  was  no  regular,  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  Judges.  Individuals,  prompted  by  the  inward,  ir- 
resistible impulse  of  God's  Spirit,  when  they  witnessed 
the  depressed  state  of  the!  r  country,  were  roused  to  achiovt 
its  deliverance.  It  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  special 
call,  and  the  people  seeing  thern  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary courage  or  strength,  accepted  them  as  delegates  of 
Heaven,  and  submitted  to  their  sway.  Frequently  they 
were  appointed  only  for  a  particular  district,  and  theli 
authority  extended  no  farther  than  over  the  people  whose 
Interests  they  were  commissioned  to  protect.  They  were 
without  pomp,  equipage,  or  emoluments  attached  to  th« 
office.  They  had  no.power  to  make  laws;  for  these  wert 
given  by  God;  nor  to  explain  them,  for  that  was  the  prov- 
ince of  the  priests — but  they  were  officially  upholders  of 
the  law,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  cr'mes,  par- 
ticularly of  idolatry  and  its  attendant  vices. 

CHATTER    III. 

Ver.  1-4.  Nations  Left  to  Prove  Israel,  1.  These 
art)  the  nations  which  the  Lord  left  to  prove  lssa*d — 

This  was  the  special  design  of  these  nations  being  left, 
and  it  evinces  the  direct  influence  of  the  theocracy  nnder 
which  the  Israelites  were  placed.  These  nations  were  left 
for  a  double  purpose:  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  instru- 
mental, by  their  inroads,  in  promoting  the  moral  ana 
spiritual  discipline  of  the  Israelites— and  also  to  subserve 
the  design  of  making  them  acquainted  with  war,  in  order 
tnat  the  young,  more  especially,  who  were  total  strangers 
to  it,  might  learn  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  art  oi 
wielding  them. 

5-7.  By  Commttnion  with  These  the  Israelites  Com- 
mit IDOLATRY.  5-7.  The  children  of  Israel  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites  —  The  two  classes  by  degree* 
came  to  be  on  habits  of  intercourse ;  reciprocal  allianoe* 
were  formed  by  marriage,  till  the  Israelites,  relaxing  tnc 
austerity  of  their  principles,  showed  a  growing  oonioe 
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amy   to  the  manners  and   worship  of   their  Idolatrous 
■eighbours. 

ir-UL,     OTHNIKL.    DKL.IVKBS     ISRAKL.     8-11.  sold    them— 

!.«.,  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Chusuan-rishathalm, 
or  Chushan  "  the  wicked."  This  name  had  been  probably 
liven  him  from  his  cruel  and  Impious  character,  served 
Ch ojtiinji-i  Uliai li» i hi  eight  ye«r»- By  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  tribute  yearly ;  the  raising  of  which  must  have 
mused  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  privation.  9.  when 
Ike  children  of  Israel  cried  uu  to  the  Lord— In  their 
distress  they  had  recourse  to  earnest  prayer,  accompanied 
by  humble  and  penitent  confession  of  their  errors.  Oth- 
mlel— <8ee  on  Joshua  15. 17;  ch.  1.  13. J  His  military  expe- 
-enoe  qualified  him  for  the  work,  while  the  gallant  ex- 
ploits he  was  known  to  have  performed,  gained  him  the 
rail  confidence  of  his  countrymen  In  his  ability  as  a  leader. 
10.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  tame  upon  him,  and  he 
Judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war — Impelled  by  a  su- 
pernatural Influence,  he  undertook  the  difficult  task  of 
government  at  this  national  crisis— addressing  himself  to 
promote  a  general  reformation  of  manners,  the  abolition 
of  idolatry,  the  revival  of  pure  religion,  and  then,  after 
these  preliminary  measures,  he  collected  a  body  of  choice 
warriors  to  expel  the  foreign  oppressors,  the  Lord  de- 
livered Chuahan-iishathalin  kins;  of  Mesopotamia 
Into  his  hand,  and  his  hand  prevailed  against  Chu- 
shan— No  details  are  given  of  this  war,  which,  consider- 
ing the  resources  of  so  potent  a  monarch,  must  have  been 
a  determined  struggle.  But  the  Israelltlsh  arms  were 
crowned  through  the  blessing  of  God  with  victory,  and 
Canaan  regained  its  freedom  and  Independence.  11.  Oth- 
nlel  died— How  powerful  the  influence  of  one  good  man  is, 
In  church  or  state,  is  best  found  In  his  loss.  [Bibhop  H  all.  ] 

12-30.  Kuro  Slays  Eqlon.  1*14.  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord— The 
Israelites,  deprived  of  the  moral  and  political  influences 
of  Othnlel,  were  not  long  in  following  their  native  bias 
to  idolatry,  the  Lord  strengthened  Kglon,  king  of 
Moab—  The  reigning  monarch's  ambition  was  to  recover 
that  extensive  portion  of  his  ancient  territory  possessed 
by  the  Israelites.  In  conjunction  with  his  neighbours, 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekltes,  sworn  enemies  of 
Israel,  he  first  subjected  the  eastern  tribes,  then  crossing 
the  Jordan,  made  a  sudden  Incursion  on  western  Canaan, 
and  In  virtue  of  his  conquests,  erected  fortifications  in 
the  territory  adjoining  Jericho  [JosephcsJ,  to  secure  the 
frontier,  and  fixed  his  residence  there.  This  oppressor 
was  permitted,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  triumph  for 
eighteen  years.  19.  Ehud,  son  of  Gera — i.  e.,  descended 
from  Gera,  one  of  Benjamin's  sons  (Genesis  46.  21).  left- 
fcsLnded — This  peculiarity  distinguished  many  In  the  Ben- 
Janilte  tribe  (ch.20.  18).  But  the  original  word  is  rendered 
in  some  versions  "  both-handed,"  a  view  countenanced  by 
1  Chronicles  12.  2.  by  him  the  children  of  Israel  sent 
a  present  nnto  Kglon,  the  king  of  Moab — that  Is,  the 
yearly  tribute,  which,  according  to  Eastern  fashion,  would 
be  borne  with  ostentatious  ceremony,  and  offered  (t>.  18) 
oy  several  messengers.  16.  Ehud  made  him  a  dag- 
ger, and  he  did  gird  It  upon  his  right  thigh— The 
rword  was  usually  worn  on  the  left  side;  so  that  Ehud's 
was  the  more  likely  to  escape  detection.  19.  quarries— 
Aather  graven  Images  (Deuteronomy  7.  25;  Jeremiah  8. 19; 
R.  62);  statues  of  Moabite  Idols,  the  sight  of  whloh  kin- 
dled the  patriotic  zeal  of  Ehud  to  avenge  this  public  Insult 
to  Israel  on  its  author.  I  have  a  secret  errand  unto 
thee,  O  king*  who  said.  Keep  silence — "Privacy" — a 
signal  for  all  to  withdraw.  £0.  a  summer  parlour — 
He©.,  "chamber  of  cooling"— one  of  those  retired  edifices 
whloh  Oriental  grandees  usually  have  in  their  gardens, 
and  in  which  they  repose  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Khnd  put  forth  his  hand — The  whole  circumstance  of 
this  daring  act — the  death  of  Eglon  without  a  shriek,  or 
xolse — the  locking  of  the  doors— the  carrying  off  the  key 
— the  calm,  unhurried  deportment  of  Ehud — show  the 
strength  of  his  confidence  that  he  was  doing  God  ser- 
vice.    5JT.  he  blew  a  trumpet  In  the  mount  of  Ephrmim 

-Mumnioued   *<c  arms  the  peopl»-  of  that  mountainous 
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region,  which  adjoining  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
probably  suffered  most  from  the  grievous  oppression  of 
the  Moabttes.  a*,  they  went  down  after  him,  and 
took  the  fords— (See  on  Joshua  2.  7)  with  the  view  of  pro- 
venting  all  escape  to  the  Moabite  coast,  and  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  10,0U0  men,  rescued  his  country  from  a  state  of  lg-< 
nomlnlous  vassalage.  31.  after  him  was  Shamgar— Nd 
notice  is  given  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  this  Judtce,  and 
from  the  Philistines  being  the  enemy  that  roused  him 
into  public  service,  the  suffering  seems  to  nave  been 
local — confined  to  some  of  the  western  tribes,  slew  a 
hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad— Thih  Instrument  III 
eight  feet  long,  and  about  six  inches  in  circumference*! 
It  Is  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prong  foa 
driving  the  cattle,  and  on  the  other  with  a  small  iroal 
paddle  for  removing  the  day  which  encumbent  thti 
plough  In  working.  Such  an  Instrument,  wielded  by  II 
strong  arm,  would  do  no  mean  execution.  We  may  sup! 
pose,  however,  for  the  notice  is  very  fragmentary,  dial 
Shamgar  was  only  the  leader  of  a  band  of  peasants,  who 
by  means  of  auch  implements  of  labour  as  they  cviulc 
lay  hold  of  at  the  moment,  achieved  the  heroic  exploit 
recorded. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver  1-17.   Diudbah  and  Babak  Dilivkr  Iarakl  rtoi 
JAAIH  AND  HlSKRA.    1.  The  children  of  Israel  again  <iU 
evil  In  the  alght  of  the  Lord,  when  Khuil  w»«  ilra4 
The  removal  of  this  /.ealous  Judge  again  left  bis  in  fata 
ated  countrymen   without  the  restraint  of  religion,    8 
Jabln,  king  of  Canaan — Jabln,  a  royal  title  (Joshua  U 
1).    The  second  Jabln  built  a  new  capital  on  the  ruins  o^ 
the  old  (Joshua  11.  10,11).    The  northern  Oanaauites  hW 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  their  disastrous  overt hrov 
In  tbe  time  of  Joshua,  and  triumphed  in  their  turn  ovej 
Israel.    This  was  the  severest  oppression  to  which  Israe' 
had  been  subjected.     But  it  fell  heaviest  on  the  tribes  ii1 
the  north,  and  It  was  not  till  after  a  grinding  servitud' 
of  twenty  years  they   were  awakened  to  view  It  as  th 
punishment  of  their  sins,  and  to  seek  deliverance  fror 
God.     *.   Deborah,  a  prophetess — A  woman  of  extraoi 
dinary  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  piety,  instructed   In   Dl 
vine  knowledge  by  the  Spirit,  and  accustomed  to  inter 
pret  His  will;  who  acquired  an  extensive  Influence  an* 
was  held  in  universal  respect,  insomuch  that  she  becam 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  government,  aud  discharge 
all  tbe  special  duties  of  a  Judge,  except  that  of  mllltar 
leader.    4.   wife    of   Laptdoth — rendered    by    some 
woman  of  splendours."     5.  she  dwelt  under  the  pain 
tree — Or,  collectively,  palm  grove.    It  Is  common  Rtlll  1: 
the  East  to  administer  Justice  in  the  open  air,  or  undc 
the  canopy  of  an  umbrageous  tree.   6.  she  sent  and  calle 
Barak— By  virtue  of  her  official  authority  as  judge.     Ii« 
desh-naphtall — Situated  on  an  eminence,  a  little  nort 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  It  fror. 
another  Kedesh  in  Issachar.    hath  not  the  Lord  of  Itnu 
commanded— A   Hebrew   form  of  malting  an   emphat 
communication,     go  and  draw  toward  Mount  Tabor 
an  Isolated  mountain  of  Galilee,  north-east  corner  of  th 
plain  of  Esdraelon.    It  was  a  convenient  place  of  rendet 
voub,  and  the  enlistment  is  not  to  be  considered  as  11  mite 
to  10.000,  though  a  smaller  force  wou  H   have  been  lnad 
quale.     8.  Barak  said  unto  her,  If  thou  wilt  so  wit 
me,  then   1  will  go — His  somewhat  singular  request  1 
be  accompanied  by  Deborah  was  not  altogether  the  resn 
of  weakness.    Tbe  Orientals  always  take  what  Is  deare 
to  the  battle-field  along  with  them  ;  they  t hum  It  run  ki 
them  fight  better.    The  policy  of  Barak,  theu,  to  nave  tf. 
presence  of  the  prophetess  Is  perfectly  Intelligible,  as 
wonld  no  less  stimulate  the  valour  of  the  troops,  tha 
sanction.  In  the  eyes  of  Israel,  the  uprising  against  a 
oppressor  so  powerful  as  Jabln.     9.  the  Lord  shall 
•laera  Into  the  hand  of  a  woman — This  was  a  predlctto 
whloh  Barak  could  not  understand  at  the  time;  but  tk 
strain  of  It  conveyed  a  rebuke  of  his  unmanly  fears,     L 
now  Heber  the   lirnlie  pitched  his  tent — It  Is  not  ni 
common,  even  In  the  Dresent  day.  for  pastoral  tribe* 
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ad  their  flock*  on  the  extensive commons  that  He  In  the 
|»rt  of  Inhabited  countries  In  the  East  (see  on  ch.  L  lfl). 
Lain  of  Zuuialm- This  Is  a  mistranslation  for  "the  oaks 
.  the  wanderers."  The  site  of  the  encampment  was  under 
grove  of  oaks,  or  terebinths,  In  the  upland  valley  of 
edesh.  13.  the  river  of  Ktshon— The  plain  on  Its  bank 
M  chosen  as  the  battle-fleld  by  Slsera  himself,  who  was 
loonaclously  drawn  thither  for  the  rnln  of  his  army. 
I.  Baxak  went  down  from  Mount  Tabor — It  is  a  Strlk- 
g  proof  of  the  fnll  confidence  Barak  and  his  troops 
p«ed  In  Deborah's  assurance  of  victory,  that  they  re- 
iqnlshed  their  advantageous  position  on  the  hill,  and 
lahed  Into  the  plain  In  face  of  the  Iron  chariots  they  so 
uch  dreaded.  15.  the  Lord  discomfited  Slsera — Beb., 
drew  his  army  Into  confusion ;  men,  horses,  and  chariots 
ring  Intermingled  In  wild  confusion.  The  disorder  was 
reduced  by  a  supernatural  panic  (see  on  ch.  5.  20).  so 
tat  Slaera  lighted  down  off  hU chariot,  and  lied  away 
i  hi*  feet — His  chariot  being  probably  distinguished  by 

•  superior  size  and  elegance,  would  betray  the  rank  of 
i  rider,  and  he  saw  therefore  that  his  only  chance  of 
cape  was  on  foot.  16.  but  Barak  purvued  unto  Haro- 
irth  —  broken  and  routed,  the  main  body  of  81sera's 
fmy  fled  northward,  others  were  forced  Into  the  Kl- 
ion  and  drowned  (see  on  ch.  5.  21).  17,  18.  Slaera  fled  to 
ie  tent  of  Jael— According  to  the  usages  of  nomadic 
lOple,  the  duty  of  receiving  the  stranger  In  the  sheick's 
Mtence  devolves  on  his  wife,  and  the  moment  the  stran- 
sr  Is  admitted  Into  his  tent,  his  claim  to  be  defended  or 
ncenled  from  his  pursuers  Is  established.  19.  she  gave 
ins  drink,  and  covered  him — Slsera  reckoned  on  this 

a  pledge  of  his  safety,  especially  in  the  tent  of  a  friendly 

Ielck  ;  this  pledge  was  the  strongest  that  could  be  sought 
obtained,  after  he  had  partaken  of  refreshments,  and 
ten  Introduced  In  the  Inner  or  women's  apartment.  30. 

•  said  unto  her,  When  any  man  doth  Inquire  of 
iee,  Is  there  any  man  here  1  thou  shalt  say,  No — The 
Jlvacy  of  the  harem,  even  Jn  a  tent,  cannot  be  Intruded 
l  without  express  permission,  21.  then  Jael  took  a 
all  of  the  tent— Most  probably  one  of  the  pins  with 
nlch  the  tent  ropes  are  fastened  to  the  ground.  Escape 
■a  almost  Impossible  for  Slsera.  But  the  taking  of  his 
b  by  the  hand  of  Jael  was  murder.    It  was  a  direct  vlo- 

'  (Ion  of  all  the  notions  of  honour  and  friendship  that 

Is  uaually  held  sacred  among  pastoral  people,  and  for 
llch  It  Is  Impossible  to  conceive  a  woman  In  Jael'a  clr- 

imstances  to  have  had  any  motive,  except  that  of  galn- 
,'  g  favour  with  the  victors.  Though  predicted  by  Deborah, 

▼as  the  result  of  Divine  foreknowledge  only— not  the 
t  ^Ylne  appointment  or  sanction ;  and  though  it  is  praised 
,  the  song,  the  eulogy  must  be  considered  as  pronounced 
ht  on  the  moral  character  of  the  woman  and  her  deed, 
Jit  on  the  public  benefits  which,  In  the  overruling  provl- 
ijmoe  of  God,  would  flow  from  it. 


: 


CHAPTER     V. 

'IVer.  1-ttL    Drborah  awd  Barak's  Song  op-  Tbahks- 

''  TING.    1.  then  aamg  Deborah  and  Barak  on  that  day 

This  noble  triumphal  ode  was  evidently  the  composl- 

*an  of  Deborah  herself.    )»-3.  The  meaning  Is  obscurely 


an  In  our  version;  It  has  been  better  rendered  thus, 
■Praise  ye  Jehovah ;  fox  the  free  are  freed  In  Israel— the 
lople  have  willingly  offered  themselves."  [Robinson.] 
*.  Allnalon  la  here  made,  In  general  terms,  to  Ood'R 
*  terposltlon  on  behalf  of  his  oeople.    Selr  and  the  field 
■'  Kuosa — Represent  the  mountain  range  and  plain  ex- 
ending  along  the  south  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanltlc 
Half,    thou  went  out— Indicates  the  storm  to  have  pro- 
'  'eded  from  the  south  or  south-east.    «-8.  The  song  pro- 
"""eds  In  these  verses  to  describe  the  sad  condition  of  the 
"untry,  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  the  origin  of 
*Tl  the  national  distress  In  the  people's  apostasy  from 
"JJuu,    Idolatry  was  the  cause  of  foreign  Invasion,  and  ln- 
%nal  Inability  to  resist  it,    9.  Expreaaes  gratitude  to 
TS  respective  leaders  of  the  tribes  which  participated  In 
""J*  oontest;  bat  above  all,  to  Ood,  who  Inspired  both  the 
'"itriotlc  disposition  and  the  strength,     apeak— i.  e.,  Join 
11 


In  thla  song  of  praise,     white  asses  -Those  which    am 
purely  white  are  highly  prized,  and  bel»K  costly,  art  pns 
sensed  only  by  the  wealthy  and  great,    "Ye  tl#U  alt  U 
Judgment,"  has  been  rendered,  "ye  that  repose  on  tapea 
tries."    11.  The  wells  which  are  at  a  little  distance  front 
towns  In  the  East,  are,  In  unsettled  times,  places  of  dan- 
ger.   But  in  peace  they  are  scenes  of  pleasant  and  Joycru 
resort.     The  poetess  anticipates  that  this  song  may  l» 
aung,  and  "the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  rehearsed,"  at 
these  now  tranquil  "places  of  drawing  water."     Dehor  wl 
now  rouses  herself  to  describe,  In  terms  suitable  to  tin- 
occaalon,  the  preparation  and  the  contest,  and  calls  In  s 
flight  of  poetic  enthusiasm  on  Barak  to  parade  his  pris- 
oners In  triumphal  procession.    Then  follows  a  eulogistic 
enumeration  of  the  tribes  which  raised  the  commanded 
levy,    or    volunteered     their    services  — the    soldiers    ol 
Ephralm  who  dwelt  near  the  mount  of  the  Amalekltea 
the  small  quota  of  Reujamln;  "the  governora,"  vallam 
leaders  "out  of  Machlr,"  the  western  Manasseh ;  and  out 
of  Zebulun.    the  rod  of  the  nuinberers — those  who  made 
up  and  kept  the  muster-rolls;  and  the  princes  who,  wltto 
Impetuous  alacrity,  rushed  on  with  Barak  to  the  charge 
in   the  plain.     Then  comes  a  reproachful  notice  of  ths 
tribes  which  did  not  obey  the  summons  to  take  the  field 
against  the  common  enemy  of   Israel.      By  the  "dlvls- 
lons,"   i.  e.,  the  water-courses  which  descend   from   th* 
eastern   hills   nnto  the  Jordan   and    Dead  Sea.    by    th« 
streams  of  Reuben  great  were  the  resolve*— They  felt 
the  patriotic  impulse,  and  determined,  at  first,  to  Join  th« 
ranks  of  their  western  brethren,  but  resiled  from  the  pur- 
pose;   preferring   their  peaceful   shepherd    songs  to   the 
trumpet  sound  of  war.     17.  Ollead  abod     beyond  Jow 
dan  —  t.   '-.,  both  Gad  and  the  eastern   hmf  of  Manasseh 
chose  to  dwell  at  ease  In  their  Havoth-Jau    or  villages  of 
tents,  while  Dan  and  Asher,  both   maritime  tribes,  con- 
tinued with  their  ships  and  in  their  "breaches"  (havens). 
The  mention  of   these  craven  tribes  is  concluded  (v.  18} 
with  a  fresh   burst  of  commendation    on   Zebulun  and 
Naphtall.     19-83.  describes  the  scene  of  battle,  and  tne 
Issue.    It  would  seem  (v.  19),  that  Jabln  was  reinforced  by 
the  troops  of  other  Canaanite  princes.     The  battle-tleld 
was  near  Taanach  (now  Ta'annuk),  on  a  tell  or  mound 
In  the  level  plain  of  Megiddo  (now  Leljun),  on  lis  south- 
western extremity,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Klshon.    they 
took  no  gain  of  money — they  obtained  no  plunder,    the 
atara  In  their  courses  fought — A  fearful  tempest  burs! 
upon  them,  and  threw  them  Into  disorder,    the  river  of 
KWhon   awept   them   away  —  The  enemy  was  defeated 
near  "the  waters    of    Megiddo"— the    sources    ami    sid* 
streams  of  the  Klshon:  they  that  fled  had  to  cross  lb* 
deep  and  marshy  bed  of  the  torrent,  but  the  Lord  had  seni 
a  heavy  rain— the  waters  suddenly  rose — the  warriors  feli 
Into  the  quicksands,  and  sinking  deep  Into  thorn,  wer* 
drowned  or  washed  Into  the  sea.      [Van  de  Vkldk.]    22. 
Then  were  the  horn*  hoof*  broken  by  the  fiies.ua  of  t  b.e 
pranclngs — anciently,  as  In  many  parts  of  the  East  still, 
horses  were  not  shod.    The  breaking  of  the  hoofs  denotea 
the  hot  haste  and  heavy  Irregular  trump  of  the  routed  foe. 
33.  curve  ye  Merox— A  village  on  the  confines  of  laaachax 
and  Naphtall,  which  lay  In  the  course  of  »he  fugitive*, 
but  the  Inhabitant*  declined  to  aid  In  their  destruction. 
24-37.  Is  a    most   graphic   picture   of   the   treatment  of 
Sisera  In  the  tent  of  Jael.    butter — curdled  milk;  a  fa- 
vourite beverage  In  the  East.    28-30.    In  these  verses  a 
sudden  transition  Is  made  to  the  mother  of  the  Canaanite 
general,  anil  a  striking  picture  Is  drawn  of  a  mind  agi- 
tated between  hope  and  fear— Impatient  of  delay,  yet  an- 
ticipating the  news  of  victory',  and  the  rewards  of  rick 
booty,      the  lattice— A  lattice  window — common  to  the 
houses  In  warm  countries  for  the  circulation  of  air.    hot 
wlae  ladles — maids  of  honour,     to  every  aauua  a  naitaaol 
or  two — Young  maidens  formed  always  a  valued  part  o' 
Oriental  conquerors'    war-spoils.     But    Biaera's    mothss 
wished  other  booty  for  him;  namely,  the  gold-threadamV. 
richly  embroidered,  and   ecarlet-colonred  clonks  whiat 
were  held  In  such  high  esteem.    The  ode  concludes  vita 
a  wish  in  unison  with  the  pious  and   patriotic  char«ot*, 
ol  the  prophetawt 

Hi 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

V*r.  1-9.  THB  ISRAELITES,  FOE  .  THEIB  SlNS,  Op- 
niKiD  by  Midian.  1.  the  Lord  delivered  them  Into 
tfee  hand  of  Nldlan— Untaught  by  their  former  expe- 
rience*, the  Israelites  again  apostatized,  and  new  sins 
were  followed  by  fresh  Judgments.  Mldlan  had  sustained 
ft  severe  blow  In  the  time  of  Moses  (Numbers  31. 1-18),  and 
the  memory  of  that  disaster,  no  doubt.  Inflamed  their  re- 
sentment against  the  Israelites.  They  were  wandering 
fcardsruen,  called  "children  of  the  East,"  from  their  occu- 
pying the  territory  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  contiguous  to 
Moab  ;  and  the  destructive  ravages  they  are  described  as 
at  this  time  committing  In  the  land  of  Israel  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  harass  the  peaceful 
-nltl  valors  of  the  soil,  and  unless  composition  Is  made 
vrlth  them,  return  annually  at  a  certain  season,  when 
•hey  carry  off  the  grain,  seize  the  cattle  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  even  life  Itself  Is  lu  Jeopardy  from  the  attacks 
of  those  prowling  marauders.  The  vast  horde  of  Mldlan- 
ltos  that  overran  Canaan  made  them  the  greatest  scourge 
which  had  ever  afflicted  the  Israelites,  made  dens  in  the 
mountains  and  oaves — Not,  of  course,  excavating  them, 
for  they  were  there  already,  but  making  them  fit  for  hab- 
itation. 

7-10.  A  Prophet  Rebukes  them,  then  the  Lord  sent 
a  prophet  unto  the  children  of  Israel — The  curse  of  the 
national  calamity  is  authoritatively  traced  to  their  Infi- 
delity as  the  cause. 

11-16.  An  Anoel  sends  Gideon  to  Deliver  them. 
there  came  an  angel  of  the  Lord — He  appeared  In  the 
character  and  equipments  of  a  traveller  (v.  21),  who  sat 
down  in  the  shade  to  enjoy  a  little  refreshment  and  re- 
pose, and  entering  into  conversation  on  the  engrossing 
topic  of  the  times,  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  Mldian- 
ltes,  began  urging  Gideon  to  exert  his  well-known  prow- 
ess on  behalf  of  his  country.  Gideon,  in  replying,  ad- 
dresses him  at  first  In  a  style  equivalent  (In  Hebrew)  to 
"sir,"  but  afterwards  gives  to  him  the  name  usually  ap- 
plied to  God.  an  *ak: — Hebrew,  the  oak — as  famous  in 
after-times.  Ophrah— A  city  In  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Jericho,  In  the  district  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Abiezer  (Joshua  17.  2).  his  son 
Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press— This  In- 
cident tells  emphatically  the  tale  of  public  distress.  The 
small  quantity  of  grain  he  was  threshing,  Indicated  by 
his  using  a  flail  Instead  of  the  customary  treading  of 
oattle — the  unusual  place — near  a  wine-press,  under  a 
tree,  and  on  the  bare  ground,  not  a  wooden  floor,  for  the 
prevention  of  noise — all  these  circumstances  reveal  the 
extreme  dread  In  which  the  people  were  living.  13.  if 
the  Lord  he  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  nil 
— Gideon's  language  betrays  want  of  reflection,  for  the 
very  chastisements  God  had  brought  on  his  people  showed 
his  presence  with,  and  bis  Interest  in,  them.  14.  The 
Lord  looked  npon  him,  and  said,  Go  in  this  thy 
strength  i  have  not  I  sent  thee  1 — The  command  and 
the  promise  made  Gideon  aware  of  the  real  character  of 
his  visitor,  and  yet  Ilka  Moses,  from  a  sense  of  humility, 
or  a  shrinking  at  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  he 
excused  himself  from  entering  on  the  enterprise.  And 
even  though  assured  that,  with  the  Divine  aid,  he  would 
overcome  the  Mldlanltes  as  easily  as  if  they  were  but  one 
man,  he  still  hesitates  and  wishes  to  be  better  assured 
that  the  mission  was  really  from  God.  He  resembles 
Moses  also  In  the  desire  for  a  sign ;  and  in  both  cases  it 
was  the  rarity  of  revelations  in  such  periods  of  general 
corruption  that  made  them  so  desirous  of  having  the 
fullest  convlctioD  of  being  addressed  by  a  heavenly  mes- 
senger. The  request  was  reasonable,  and  it  was  graciously 
granted. 

17-32.  Gideon's  Present  Consumed  by  Fire,  in.  de- 
port not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  bring;  my  prrtriit 
— Hebrew,  my  tnincha,  or  meHt  offering;  and  his  idea  prob- 
ably was  to  prove,  by  his  visitor's  partaking  of  the  enter- 
tainment, whether  or  not  tie  was  more  than  man.  19. 
Uldeoii  -went  In,  and  made  ready  n  kid  t  the  flesh  lie 
irul  In  a  bucket,  ntid  he  put  i'.<  broth  In  a  pot— (See  (in 
16"3 


Genesis  18.)  The  flesh  seems  to  have  been  roasted,  wbini 
Is  done  by  cutting  It  into  kobab,  i.e.,  into  small  piece* 
fixed  on  a  skewer,  and  put  before  the  Are.  The  broth  wW 
for  Immediate  use;  the  other,  brought  In  a  hand-baskat 
was  Intended  to  be  a  future  supply  to  the  traveller.  1  u> 
miraculous  Are  that  consumed  It,  and  the  vanishing  o> 
the  stranger,  not  by  walking,  but  as  a  spirit  In  the  flrV 
Ailed  Gideon  with  awe.  A  consciousness  of  demerit  fill' 
the  heart  of  every  fallen  man  at  the  thought  of  God,  will 
fear  of  his  wrath;  and  this  feeling  was  increased  by 
belief  prevalent  In  ancient  times,  that  whoever  saw  ai 
angel  would  forthwith  die.  The  acceptance  of  GldeonJ 
sacrifice  betokened  the  acceptance  of  his  person ;  but  1 
required  an  express  assurance  of  the  Divine  blessing 
given  In  some  unknown  manner,  to  restore  Ms  comfoi 
and  peace  of  mind,  "ii-3'i.  it  came  to  pass  the  iaa 
might,  the  Lord  said  unto  him  — The  transaction  1 
which  Gideon  Is  here  described  as  engagod  was  not  er 
tered  on  till  the  night  after  the  vision.  Take  thy  father' 
second  bullock—  The  Mldlanltes  had  probably  reduce 
the  family  herd;  or,  as  Gideon's  father  was  addicted  t 
idolatry,  the  best  may  have  been  fattened  for  the  servlc1 
of  Baal ;  so  that  the  second  was  the  only  remaining  on 
fit  for  sacrifice  to  God.  throw  down  the  altar  of  Bat 
that  thy  father  hath — Standing  upon  his  ground,  thong 
kept  for  the  common  use  of  the  townsmen,  cut  dow 
the  grove  that  is  by  It— Dedicated  to  Ashtaroth.  Wl* 
the  aid  of  ten  confidential  servants  he  demolished  tl 
one  altar,  and  raised  on  the  appointed  spot  the  altar  c 
the  Lord ;  bnt,  for  fear  of  opposition,  the  work  had  to  t 
done  under  cover  of  night.  A  violent  commotion  wt 
excited  next  day,  and  vengeance  vowed  against  Gldec1 
as  the  perpetrator.  "  Joash,  his  father,  quieted  the  mc1 
In  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  town-clerk  of  Eph 
sus.  It  was  not  for  them  to  take  the  matter  into  the 
own  hands.  The  one,  however,  made  an  appeal  to  tl 
magistrate;    the   other  to  the  Idolatrous  god  himself 

(CHALMKRS.]  • 

83-39.    THE  SIGNS.     33.  all  the  Mldlanltes  pitched  f 

Jexreel— The  confederated  troops  of  Mldlan,  Amalek.  ai 
their  neighbours,  orosslng  the  Jordan  to  make  a  fref 
Inroad  on  Canaan,  and  encamped  In  the  plains  of  E* 
draelon  (anciently  Jezreel).  The  southern  part  of  tl 
Ghor  lies  In  a  very  low  level,  so  that  there  Is  a  steep  ai 
difficult  descent  into  Canaan  by  the  southern  wad] 
Keeping  this  In  view,  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Mldla 
lte  army,  from  the  east  of  Jordan,  entered  Canaan  by  t 
northern  wadys  of  the  Ghor,  opposite  Jezreel.  34.  tl 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Gideon — Called  In  tl 
sudden  emergency  Into  the  public  service  of  his  connti 
be  was  supernaturally  endowed  with  wisdom  and  ener 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  darker  ai 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  His  war-summons 
enthusiastically  obeyed  by  all  the  neighbouring  trlto 
On  the  eve  of  a  perilous  enterprise,  he  sought  to  fortl 
his  mind  with  a  fresh  assurance  of  a  Divine  call  to  t 
responsible  office.  The  miracle  of  the  fleece  was  a  ve 
remarKable  one— especially,  considering  the  copious  de' 
that  fall  In  his  country.  The  Divine  patience  and  oo 
descenslon  were  wonderfully  manifested  In  reversl 
the  form  of  the  miracle.  Gideon  himself  seems  to  ha1 
been  conscious  of  Incurring  the  displeasure  of  God 
his  hesitancy  and  doubts;  but  He  bears  with  the  1 
flrmltles  of  His  people. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-8.  Gideon's  Army.    1.  Jerubbaal— This  had  n 

become  Gideon's  honourable  surname,  "the  enemy 
P.aal."  well— rather  "  spring  of  Harod,"  i.  e.,  "  fear,  trea 
bllng"— probably  the  same  as  the  fountain  In  Jean 
(I  Bamuel  29.  1).  It  was  situated  not  far  from  Gliboa. 
the  confines  of  Manasseh,  and  the  name  "Harod"  « 
bestowed  on  It  with  evident  reference  to  the  panic  whl 
seized  the  majority  of  Gideon's  troops.  The  host  of  I 
Mldlanltes  were  on  the  nortnern  side  of  the  valley,  see 
lngly  deeper  down  In  the  descent  towards  the  Jordi 
near  a  little  eminence.     2.  U»»  Lord  said  unto  Gldss 
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•  people  are  too  many —  Although  the  Israelltlsh 
ly  mastered  only  32,(XX>— or  one-sixth  of  the  Midlan- 
h  hoat-  the  number  waJ  too  great,  for  It  was  the  Lord's 
pose  to  teach  Israel  a  memorable  lessou  of  depend- 
e  on  Him.  3.  Now  therefore  proclaim  in  the  enn 
tbt>  people,  saying,  Whosoever  is  fearful,  let  him 
urn  —  T)Us  proclamation  was  In  terms  of  an  estab- 
ied  law  (Deuteronomy  20.8).  too  many —Two  reduc- 
ib  wore  ordered,  the  last  by  the  application  of  a  test 
cb  was  made  known  to  Gideon  alone,  bring  them 
vn  to  the  water— The  wandering  people  In  Asia  when, 
» journey  or  In  haste,  they  come  to  water  do  not  stoop 
rn  with  deliberation  on  their  k.iees,  but  only  bend 
ward  as  much  as  Is  necessary  to  bring  their  band  In 
tact  with  the  stream,  and  tbrow  It  up  with  rapidity, 
1  at  the  same  time  such  address  that  they  do  not  drop 
article.  The  Israelites,  It  seems,  were  acquainted  with 
practice;  and  those  who  adopted  It  on  this  occasion 
re  selected  as  fit  for  a  work  that  required  expedition; 
rest  were  dismissed  according  to  the  Divine  direction. 
the  lK>rtl  said,  By  the  three  hundred  men  that 
>ped  will  I  tare  you— It  1b  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
te  a  severer  trial  than  the  command  to  attack  the 
irwhelmlng  forces  of  the  enemy  with  such  a  handful 
followers.  But  Gideon's  faith  iu  the  Divine  assurance 
irictory  was  steadfast,  and  It  is  for  this  he  Is  so  highly 
amended  (Hebrews  11. 32).  8.  the  host  of  Mhilan  was 
leath  him  In  the  valley— Attention  to  the  relative 
iitlon  of  the  parties  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  an 
derstanding  of  what  follows. 
15.    He  is  Encouraged  by  the  Dream  and  the 

JTERPRETATION  OF  THE    BARLEY  CAKE.      9.  arise,  get 
>e  down  unto  the  host  .  .  .  hut  If  thou  fear  to  so 
a,  go  thou  with  Phurah  thy  servant — In  ancient 
les  It  was  reckoned  no  degradation  for  persons  of  the 
;hest  rank  and  character  to  act  as  spies  on  an  enemy's 
up;  and  so  Gideon  did  on  this  occasion.    But  the  se- 
t  errand  was  directed  by  God,  who  intended  that  be 
paid  hear  something  which  might  animate  his  own  and 
i  Pftl'tnr  of  his  troopu.    11.  the  outside  of  the  armed 
t»  that  were  in  the  host — "Armed,"  means  embodied 
I*c  :,he  five  officers  established  by  the  ordinary  laws 
I  nsitgee  of  encampments.    The  camp  seems  to  have 
p  unprotected  by  any  rampart,  since  Gideon  had  no 
Acuity  In  reaching   and  overhearing  a  conversation 
it  was  passing  in  one  of  them.    12.  The  Midlanltes 
d  the  Amalekites  lay  along  In  the  valley  like  grass- 
ppers    for    multitude;    and    their  camels  without 
fiaber— A  most  graphic   description  of  an  Arab  en- 
npraent.    They  lay  wrapt  In  sleep,  or  resting  from 
^lr   day's   plunder,  while   their   innumerable   camels 
re  stretched  round    about    them.     13.  I    dreamed  a 
earn  |  and,  lo,  a  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into 
,)  host  of  Mldian— This  was  a  characteristic  and  very 
bresslve  dream  for  an  Arab  In  the  circumstances.    The 
ling  down  the  hill,  striking  against  the  tents,  and  over- 
ling them,  naturally  enough  connected  It  in  his  mind 
Jh  the  position  and  meditated  attack  of  the  Israolitlsh 
Jder.    The  circumstance  of  the  cake,  too,  was  very  sig- 
]  leant.    Barley  was  usually  the  food  of  the  poor,  and  of 
tsts ;  but  most  probably,  from  the  widespread  destruc- 
n  of  the  crops  by  the  Invaders,  multitudes  must  have 
m  reduced  to  poor  and  scanty  fare.    15.  when  Gideon 
srd  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation, 
I  worshipped— The  Incident  originated  In  the  secret 
Iwruling  providence  of  God,  and  Gideon,  from  his  ex- 
jission  of  pious  gratitude,  regarded  it  as  such.    On  his 
ind,  as  well  as  that  of  his  followers,  It  produced  the  la- 
nded effect—  that  of  Imparting  new  animation  and  lm- 
ilse  to  their  patriotism. 

11-21  His  Stratagem  against  Midian.  18.  he  di- 
Iled  the  three  hundred  men  into  three  companies — 
Je  object  of  dividing  his  forces  was,  that  they  might 
I>m  to  be  surrounding  the  enemy.  The  pitchers  were 
Jipty  to  conceal  the  torches,  and  mado  of  earthenware, 
lew  to  be  easily  broken;  and  the  sudden  blaze  of  the 
lid-up  'lghtB— the  loud  echo  of  the  trumpets,  and  the 
|xttB  at  Israel,  always  terrible  (Nurulurt  23  21).  ami  now 


more  terrible  than  ever  by  the  use  of  such  striking  word*, 
broke  through  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air;  tin 
sleepers  started  from  their  rest;  not  a  blow  was  dealt  by 
the  Israelites ;  but  the  enemy  ran  tumultuously,  uttering 
the  wild,  discordant  cries  peculiar  to  the  Arab  race.  They 
fought  indiscriminately,  not  knowing  friend  from  foe; 
the  panic  being  universal,  they  soon  precipitately  fled, 
directing  their  flight  down  to  the  Jordan,  by  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  to  places  known  as  the 
"house  of  the  acacia,"  and  "the  meadow  of  the  dance." 
33.  the  men  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together— 
These  were  evidently  the  parties  dismissed,  who  having 
lingered  at  a  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  contest,  nov 
eagerly  Joined  in  the  pursuit  south-westward  through  the 
valley.  !4*.  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout  all 
Mount  Kphralm— The  Epbralmites  lay  on  the  south, 
and  could  render  seasonable  aid.  come,  take  before 
them  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  (See  on  ch.  3.  28>— 
these  were  the  northern  fords  of  the  Jordan,  to  the 
east-north-east  of  wady  Maleh.  the  uien  of  Kphralm 
gathered  themselves  togetlter  unto  Beth-barah — A 
new  conflict  ensued,  in  which  two  secondary  chiefs  were 
seized,  and  slain  on  the  spots  where  they  were  respectively 
taken.  The  spots  were  named  alter  these  chiefs,  Oreb, 
"the  Raven,"  and  Zeeb,  "  the  Wolf  "—appropriate  designa- 
tions of  Arab  leaders. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-9.  The  Ephraimites  Offended,  but  Pacified 
1.  the  men  of  Kphruliu  snid,  Why  hast  thou  served  us 

thus  1— Where  this  complaint  was  made,  whether  before 
or  after  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  cannot  be  determined. 
By  the  overthrow  of  the  national  enemy,  the  Ephraimites 
were  benefited  as  largely  as  any  of  the  other  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  But,  piqued  at  not  having  been  sharers  in  the 
glory  of  the  victory,  their  leading  men  could  not  repress 
their  wounded  pride;  and  the  occasion  only  served  to 
bring  out  an  old  and  deeply-seated  feeling  of  jealous 
rivalry  that  subsisted  between  the  tribes  (Isaiah  9.  21). 
The  discontent  was  groundless,  for  Gideon  acted  accord- 
ing to  Divine  directions — and,  besides,  as  their  tribe  was 
conterminous  with  that  of  Gideon,  they  might,  had  they 
been  really  fired  with  the  flame  of  patriotic  zeal,  have 
volunteered  their  services  in  a  movement  against  tne 
common  enemy.  3,  3.  lie  said,  What  have  I  done  now 
in  comparison  of  yea  1— His  mild  and  truly  modest  an- 
swer breathes  the  spirit  of  a  great  as  well  as  good  man, 
who  was  calm,  collected,  and  self-possessed  In  the  niidxt 
of  most  exciting  scenes.  It  succeeded  in  throwing  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  (Proverbs  1C.  1),  and  no  wonder,  for  in 
the  height  of  generous  self-denial,  it  ascribes  to  his  quer- 
ulous brethren  a  greater  share  of  merit  and  glory  thaD 
belonged  to  himself  (1  Corinthians  13.  4;  Philemon  2.  3). 
♦.  Gideon  came  to  Jordan,  and  passed  o-rer — Much  ex- 
hausted, but  eager  to  continue  the  pursuit  till  the  victory 
was  consummated.  5.  he  said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth 
— i. «.,  a  place  of  tents  or  booths.  The  name  seems  to  hav* 
been  applied  to  the  whole  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  on  tb* 
west,  as  well  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  all  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (cf.  Genesis  33.  17;  1  Kings  7.  48;  wltb 
Joshua  13.  27).  Being  engaged  in  the  common  cause  of  al! 
Israel,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  his  countrymen  everywhere.  O.  the  prince* 
of  Snccoth  said,  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalrn  un  n« 
bow  In  thine  hand — An  insolent  as  well  as  a  time-serv- 
ing reply.  It  was  insolent,  because  it  implied  a  blttejr 
taunt  that  Gideon  was  counting  with  confidence  on  • 
viotory  which  they  believed  he  would  not  gain ;  and  it 
was  time-serving,  because  living  In  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mldlanlte  shelcks  they  dreaded  the  future  ven- 
geance of  those  roving  chiefs.  This  contumelious  mannes 
of  acting  was  heartless  and  disgraceful  In  people  who 
were  of  Israelltlsh  blood.  T.  I  -will  tear  your  flesh  will1 
the  thorns  of  the  wilderness,  and  with  brier* — A  tm;J 
torture,  to  which  captives  were  often  subjected  in  ancl«r<  i 
times,  by  Laving  thorns  and  briers  placed  on  their  nak*;: 
bodies,  and  pressed  ilown  ny  sledges,  or  heavy  lmpifirtuaol 
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rf  husbandry  being  dragged  over  them.  8.  he  went  to 
I'cnufl,  ami  spake  to  them  likewise— A  neighbouring 
city,  situated  also  In  the  territory  of  Gad,  near  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  honoured  with  this  name  by  Jacob  (Genesis  32. 
11.  XI).  0.  he  said,  When  I  come  again  I  will  break 
down  thla  tower—  Intent  on  the  pursuit,  and  afraid  of 
losing  time,  he  postponed  the  merited  vengeance  till  his 
return.  His  confident  anticipation  of  a  triumphant  re- 
turn evinces  the  strength  of  his  fnith,  and  his  specific 
threat  was  probably  provoked  by  some  proud  and  pre- 
sumptuous boast,  that  In  their  lofty  watch-tower  the 
Penuelltes  would  set  him  at  defiance. 

10-27.  Zkbah  and  Zalmunna  Taken.  10.  Now  Zebah 
and  Zalmnnna  were  In  Karkor— A  town  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Gad.  The  wreck  of  the  Mldianlte  army  halted 
there.  11.  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that 
a  wall  In  tents  on  the  east— He  tracked  the  fugit'.ves 
•cross  the  mountain-range  of  Gllead  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Jabbok,  and  there  came  upon  them  unexpectedly, 
while  they  were  resting  secure  among  their  own  nomadic 
tribes.  Jogbehah  is  supposed  to  be  Ramoth-gUead  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Mldlanltes  must  have  found  refuge  at  or 
near  Abela,  "Abel-cheramlm,"  the  plain  of  the  vine- 
yards. 13.  when  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna  fled,  he  pur- 
need  them— A  third  conflict  took  place.  His  arrival  at 
ttielr  last  quarters,  which  was  by  an  unwonted  path,  took 
the  fugitive*  by  surprise,  and  the  conquest  was  there 
oorapleted  of  the  Mldianlte  horde.  13.  Gideon  returned 
from  battle  before  the  sun  waa  up — He  seems  to  have 
returned  by  a  nearer  route  to  Snccoth,  for  what  is  ren- 
dered In  our  version  "before  the  sun  was  up,"  means 
"the  height*  of  Heres,  the  sun-hills."  14.  he  described— 
Wrote  the  names  of  the  seventy  princes  or  elders.  It  waa 
from  them  he  had  received  so  Inhospitable  a  treatment. 
16.  he  took  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers, 
and  with  them  he  taught  the  men  of  Succoth — By  re- 
fusing his  soldiers  refreshment,  they  had  committed  a 
public  crime,  as  well  as  an  act  of  inhumanity,  and  wore 
subjected  to  a  horrible  punishment,  which  the  great 
abundance  and  remarkable  size  of  the  thorn  bushes, 
together  with  the  thinness  of  olo thing  In  the  East,  has 
probably  suggested.  18.  then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom 
jrs>  slew  at  Tabor  1— This  was  one  of  the  countless  atroci- 
ties which  the  Mldianlte  chiefs  had  perpetrated  during 
their  seven  years'  lawless  occupancy.  It  Is  noticed  now 
lor  the  first  time,  when  their  fate  was  about  to  be  deter- 
mined, each  one  resembled  the  children  of  a  king — 
An  Orientalism  for  great  beauty,  majesty  of  appearance, 
encommon  strength,  and  grandeur  of  form.  1U.  they 
were  my  brethren,  even  the  sons  of  my  mother — That 
Is.  uterine  brothers;  but,  in  all  countries  where  polygamy 
prevails,  "the  son  of  my  mother"  implies  a  closeness  of 
relationship  and  a  warmth  of  affection  never  awakened 
by  the  looser  term,  "  brother."  20.  he  said  unto  Jether 
his  first-born,  TTp,  and  slay  them — The  nearest  of  kin 
whs  the  blood  avenger ;  but  a  magistrate  might  order  any 
one  to  do  the  work  of  the  executioner,  and  the  person 
selected  was  always  of  a  rank  equal  or  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  party  doomed  to  suffer  (1  Kings  2.  29).  Gideon 
intended,  then,  by  the  order  to  Jether,  to  put  an  honour 
on  his  son,  by  employing  him  to  slay  two  enemies  of  his 
oonntry;  and  on  the  youth  declining,  performed  the 
bloody  deed  himself.  'i't,  23.  The  men  of  Israel  said 
aats  Gideon,  Mule  thou  over  ns  ,  ,  ,  Gideon  •»  til  unto 
them.  The  Lord  shall  rule  over  you— Their  unbounded 
admiration  and  gratitude  prompted  them,  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment,  to  raise  their  deliverer  to  a  throne,  and 
to  establish  a  royal  dynasty  in  his  house.  But  Gideon 
knew  too  well,  and  revered  too  piously  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy  to  entertain  the  proposal  for  a  moment. 
Personal  and  family  ambition  was  cheerfully  sacrificed 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  every  worldly  motive  was  kepi,  In 
•heck  by  a  supreme  regard  to  the  Divine  honour.  He 
would  willingly  act  as  Judge,  but  the  Lord  alone  was 
King  of  Israel.  24,  27.  Gideon  said,  I  would  desire  a 
nqnwt  of  you— This  was  the  contribution  of  an  ear-ring 
ik'Hr- 1,  for  as  the  ancient  Arabians  (Ishniaelltes  and  Mld- 


lanltes being  synonymous  terms,  Genesis  37.  25,  2B>  wm^ 
gorgeously  adorned  with  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  an  lm 
mense  amount  of  such  valuable  booty  had  fallen  intc  th 
hands  of  the  Israelltlsh  soldiers.    The  contribution  wa> 
liberally  made,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  given  to  nlm  l| 
estimated  at  £3113  sterling,     ornaments— Crescent  111 
plates  of  gold  suspended  from  the  necks,  or  placed  on  lb 
breasts   of    the   camels.     coUars—  Rather    ear-rli  ^s. 
drops  of  gold  or  pearl,     purple — a  royal   colour      19 
ancient,  as  well  as  modern   Arabs,  adorned    the  i.eel 
breasts,  and  legs,  of  their  riding  animals  with  snmpiuooi 
housing.     27.  Gideon  made  an  ephod  thereof,  and 
It  in  his  city,  Ophrah— That  no  Idolatrous  use  was  1: 
view,  nor  any  divisive  course  from  Shlloh  contemplated 
is  manifest  from  v.  83.    Gideon  proposed,  with  the  gold  hi 
received,  to  make  an  ephod  for  his  use  only  as  a  clvi 
magistrate  or  rnler,  as  David  did  (1  Chronicles  15.  27),  an 
a  magnificent  pectoral  or  breast-plate  also.     It   woul 
seem,  from  the  history,  that  he  was   not    blamable  1:; 
making  this  ephod,   Ac,  as   a  civil    robe  or   ornamei 
merely,  but  that  It  afterward  became  an  object  to  whle) 
religious  Ideas  were  attached;  whereby  It  proved  a  snan 
and  consequently  an  evil,  by  perverrion,  to  Gideon  and  all 
house.  [TATiiOB's  Fragm ent.j. 

28.  M  rot  AN  SUBDUED.  28.  Thus  was  .Mldian  subdue) 
before  the  children  of  Israel — This  invasion  of  the  Ami 
hordes  into  Canaan  was  as  alarming  and  desolating  as  th 
Irruption  of  the  Huna  into  Europe,  it  was  the  never 
scourge  ever  Inflicted  npon  Israel;  and  both  It  and  tb 
deli\eranoe  under  Gideon  lived  for  centuriea  In 
miudn  of  the  people  (Psalm  83.  11). 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-S.  ABIMKT,ECH  TB  MADE  KlN«  BY  THK  SUKCH 
ITK8.  1.  Ablmelech  the  son  of  .Terubbaal  went 
Shechem — The  Idolatry  which  had  been  stealthily  creep 
tng  Into  Israel  during  the  latter  years  of  Gideon  was  not 
openly  professed;  Sheehem  was  wholly  Inhabited  by II 
adherents  ;  at  least  Idolaters  had  the  ascendency.  Ablm 
elech.  one  of  Gideon's  numerous  sous,  whs  connects* 
with  that  place — was  ambitious  of  sovereign  i  ower, 
having  piled  successfully  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  will 
his  maternal  relatives  and  friends,  he  acqnlr<  d  hc".b  tb 
Influence  and  money  by  which  he  raised  himself  to 
throne,  communed  with  all  the  family  of  the  lioui 
of  his  mother's  father— Here  Is  a  striking  Instance  o 
the  evils  of  polygamy — one  sou  has  connections  and 
terests  totally  alien  to  those  of  his  brothers,  2.  whetha 
Is  better  for  you  that  all  the  sons  of  .Irnilibunl,  or  oi 
should  reign  over  you— A  false  Insinuation,  urtfull 
contrived  to  stir  up  jealousy  and  alarm.  Gideon  ha 
rejected,  with  abhorrence,  the  proposal  to  make  hlrnsel 
or  any  of  his  family  king,  and  there  Is  no  evidence  tbi 
any  of  his  other  sons  coveted  the  title.  4.  the  hoimso 
Baal-berith—  Either  the  temple,  or  the  place  where  thl 
Idol  was  worshipped;  Baal-berith,  "god  of  the  covenant, 
by  invocation  of  whom  the  league  of  cities  was  forraei 
Ablmelech  hired  vain  and  light  persons,  which  fol. 
lowed  him — Idle,  worthless  vagabonds,  the  scum  of  tu. 
ciety,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to  gain  from  tb 
success  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  5.  went  unl 
Ophrah,  and  slew  his  brethren  on  one  stone — Tills  I 
the  first  mention  of  a  barbarous  atrocity  which  has,  wit 
appalling  frequency,  been  perpetrated  in  the  despotli 
countries  of  the  East, — that  of  some  one  son  of  the  dd 
ceased  monarch  usurping  the  throne,  and  hastening  I; 
confirm  himself  In  the  possession  by  the  massacre  of  a 
the  natural  or  legitimate  competitors.  Ablmelech  sle'i 
his  brethren  on  one  tlone,  either  by  dashing  them  from.  O0I 
rock,  or  sacrificing  them  on  one  stone  altar.  In  reveng 
for  the  demolition  of  Baal's  altar  by  their  father.  Th!, 
latter  view  is  the  more  probable,  from  the  Hnechemiki 
(v.  24)  aiding  in  It.  threescore  and  ten  persona — a  roan, 
number  Is  used,  but  it  is  evident  that  two  are  wanting  I 
complete  that  amount,  all  the  men  of  Shechem,  an 
all  the  house  of  Mlllo — i.  «.,  a  mound  or  rampart,  so  thai 
the  meaning  Is,  all    the  me*   U>   the   house  or   letups 
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amely.  the  priests  of  Baal,     made  Abimelech  king  by 

m*  plain  of  the  pillar— Rather,  by  the  oak  near  a  raised 
loand  -so  that  the  ceremony  of  coronation  might  be 
onaplc  k>us  to  a  crowd. 

i7-31.  JOTHAM  BY  A  PARABLE  RePHOACHETH  THF.M. 
IL  ■•  stood  on  th«  top  of  Blount  Gerixlm,  and  lifted  np 

,ia  ▼»!••— The  spot  he  chose  was,  like  the  housetops,  the 
mkl1o  place  of  Shechem  ;  and  the  parable  drawn  from  the 
ilvalry  of  the  various  trees  was  appropriate  to  the  diver- 
ged foliage  of  the  valley  below.  Eastern  people  are  ex- 
tedingly  fond  of  parables,  and  use  them  for  conveying 
Bproofa— which  they  could  not  give  In  any  other  way. 
tbe  top  of  Gerlzim  Is  not  so  high  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
1  n  It  la  nearer  to  the  plain.  With  a  little  exertion  of  voice, 
■e  could  easily  have  been  heard  by  the  people  of  the  city; 
tit  the  hill  so  overhangs  the  valley,  that  a  person  from 
Qe  aide  or  summit  would  have  no  difficulty  in  speaking 
p  listeners  at  the  base.  Modern  history  records  a  case.  In 
irhlch  soldiers  on  the  hill  shouted  to  the  people  in  the 
|ty,  and  endeavoured  to  Instigate  them  to  an  inaurreo- 
lon.  There  is  something  about  the  elastic  atmosphere  of 
n  Eastern  clime  which  causes  it  to  transmit  sound  with 
ronderful  celerity  and  distinctness.  [Hackett.]  13. 
rlne  which  cheereth  God  and  man — Not.  certainly  in 
ae  same  manner.  God  might  be  said  to  be  "  cheered  "  by 
fc,  when  the  sacrifices  were  accepted,  as  He  is  said  also  to 
lie  honoured  by  oil  (p.  9).  31.  Jotham  went  to  Beer— The 
jkodern  village  El-Blreh,  on  the  ridge  which  bounds  the 
Northern  prospect  of  Jerusalem. 

22-19.  GaAL'sOONSPIBACY.  Z'A.  when  Ahlmrltt  !i  had 
letgned  tliree  year* — His  reign  did  not,  probably  at  first, 
xtend  beyond  Shechem;  but  by  stealthy  and  progres- 
I  ve  encroachments  he  subjected  some  of  the  neighbouri  ng 
jwns  to  his  sway.  None  could  "reign"  in  Israel,  except 
j  y  rebellious  usurpation  ;  and  hence  the  reign  of  Abime- 
*ch  1b  expressed  in  the  original  by  a  word  signifying 
despotism,"  not  that  which  describes  the  mild  and  di- 
inely  authorized  rule  of  the  Judge.  J83.  then  God  sent 
■n  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men  of 
hnntm-i.  e.,  in  the  course  of  providenee,  Jealousy,  dis- 
jk-^T  secret  disaffection  and  smothered  rebellion  ap- 
•eam!  among  his  subjects  disappointed  and  disgusted 
rJth  his  tyranny;  and  God  permitted  those  disorders  to 
anlsh  tne  complicated  crimes  of  the  royal  fratricide  and 
lolatrous  UiUrper.  *6.  Gaal  came  with  his  brethren, 
nd  the  men  of  Shechem  put  their  confidence  In  him 
\u  insurrection  of  the  original  Canaanites,  headed  by 
jIh  man.  at  last  broke  out  in  Shechem.  38-45.  wonld 
»  God  this  people  were  under  my  hand — He  seems  to 
fave  been  a  boastful.  Impudent,  and  cowardly  person, 
btolly  unfit  to  be  a  leader  In  a  revolutionary  crisis.  The 
Misequenoe  was,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be.  drawn 
ito  an  ambush— was  defeated— the  city  of  8hechem  de- 
troyed  and  strewn  with  salt — and  the  people  took  refuge 
h  the  stronghold,  which  was  set  fire  to,  and  all  in  It  per- 
illed. 

50-67.  ABIMELECH  SLAIN.  50.  Then  went  Abimelech 
a  Thebez,  and  encamped  against  it — Now  Tubas — not 
ir  from  Shechem.  51.  all  the  men  and  women  gat  to 
he  top  of  the  tower— The  Canaanite  forts  were  generally 
lountain-rastnesses  or  keeps,  and  they  often  had  a  strong 
Dwer  which  served  as  a  last  refuge.  The  Assyrian  has- 
ellefs  afford  counterparts  of  the  scene  here  described  so 
lvld  and  exact,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  them  to 
e  representations  of  the  same  historic  events.  The  be^ 
ieged  city— the  strong  tower  within— the  men  and  women 
rowdlng  its  battlements— the  fire  applied  to  the  doors, 
nd  even  the  huge  fragments  of  atone  dropping  from  the 
ands  of  one  of  the  garrison  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants 
'•*re  all  well  represented  to  the  life— Just  as  they  are  here 
©»a  ibed  in  the  narrative  of  inspired  truth.    fGoss.) 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-&.  Tola  judheth  Israel  in  Shamir.  1.  after 
iMatleth  there  arose  to  defend  Israel,  Tola — i.e.,  to 
are.  Deliverance  was  necessary  as  well  from  intestine 
•urpaUon  as  from  foreign  aggression,     the  sou  of  Puah 


—He  waa  uncle  to  Abimelech  by  the  father'a  side,  mrsM 
consequently  brother  of  Gideon;  yet  the  former  waa  otf 
the  tribe  of  Isaachar,  while  the  latter  waa  of  Manaaaeu. 
They  were,  most  probably,  uterine  brothers,  dwelt  tot 
Shamir  In  Mount  Ephralm — Aa  a  central  place,  he  mad* 
it  the  seat  of  government.  3.  Jalr,  a  Gileadlte — Thla 
Judge  waa  a  different  person  from  the  conqueror  of  that 
north-eastern  territory,  and  founder  of  Havoth-jair,  or 
"Jalr'a  vlllagea."  (Numbers  32.  41;  Deuteronomy  8.  1*; 
Joshua  13.  8;  1  Chronicles  2.  22.)  4.  he  had  thirty  iou 
that  rode  on  thirty  aas  colts — This  is  a  characteristic 
trait  of  Eastern  manners  in  those  early  times;  and  the 
grant  of  a  village  to  each  of  his  30  sons  was  a  striking 
proof  of  his  extensive  possessions.  His  having  thirty  son* 
Is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  more  than  one  wife, 
much  less  that  he  had  more  than  one  at  a  time.  There 
are  instances,  in  this  country,  of  men  having  as  many 
children  by  two  successive  wives. 

6-9.  Israel  Oppressed  bt  the  Philistines  and  Ax- 
momtks.  d.  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  In 
the  sight  of  the  Lord — This  apostasy  seems  to  have  ex- 
ceeded every  former  one  in  the  grossness  and  universality 
of  the  Idolatry  practised.  7.  PhllUttnea  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon— The  predatory  incursions  of  these  two 
hostile  neighbours  were  made  naturally  on  the  parts  of  the 
land  respectively  contiguous  to  them.  But  the  Ammon- 
lte«,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  conquest,  carried  their 
arms  across  the  Jordan  ;  so  that  the  central  and  southern 
provinces  of  Canaan  were  extensively  desolutea. 

10-15.  THEY  CRT  to  GOD.  10.  The  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  We  have  tinned  against  thee — 
The  first  step  of  reoentance  la  confession  of  sin.  and  the 
best  proof  of  its  sincerity  is  given  by  the  transgressor, 
when  he  mourns  not  only  over  the  painful  consequences 
which  have  resulted  from  his  offences  to  himself,  hut over 
the  heinous  evil  committed  against  God.  11.  the  Lon 
said,  Did  1  not  deliver  you  front  the  Egyptians — Th 
circumstances  recorded  in  this  and  the  following  verses 
were  not  probably  made  through  the  high  priest,  whoa 
duty  it  was  to  interpret  the  will  of  God.  12.  Slaonitea— 
i.  «.,  Mldlanites. 

16-18.  They  Repent;  God  Pitieth  Them.  They  pat 
away  the  strange  goda  .  .  .  and  served  the  Lord  t  and 
his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel — On  their 
abandonment  of  idolatry  and  return  to  purity  of  worship, 
Gv/d  graciously  abridged  the  term  of  national  affliction, 
and  restored  times  of  peace.  17,18.  the  children  of  Am- 
nion were  gathered  together — From  carrying  on  guer- 
rilla warfare,  the  Ammonites  proceeded  to  a  con  tinned 
campaign;  their  aettled  aim  being  to  wrest  the  whole  of 
the  transjordanio  territory  from  its  actual  occupiers.  In 
this  great  crisis,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Iaraelltluh  trlhea 
was  held  at  Mlzpeh.  This  Mlzpeh  waa  In  eastern  Mauaa- 
aeh.    (Joshua  11.  8.) 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-3.  Jephthah.  1.  Jephthah— "opener."  wi 
of  an  harlot — A  concubine,  or  foreigner;  Implying  an  in- 
ferior sort  of  marriage  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries. 
Whatever  dishonour  might  attach  to  his  birth,  his  own 
high  and  energetic  character  rendered  him  early  a  person 
of  note.  Gllead  begat  Jephthah — His  father  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chronicles  7. 
14,  17.)  tt.  thou  aha.lt  not  Inherit  in  our  father's  houit 
—As  there  were  children  by  the  legitimate  wife,  la©  son 
of  the  secondary  one  was  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  th« 
patrLmony,  and  the  prior  claim  of  Che  others  waa  indla- 
putable.  Hence,  as  the  brothers  of  Jephthah  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  rude  and  violent  treatment,  they  must 
have  been  Influenced  by  some  secret  Ill-will.  3.  Jeph- 
thah dwelt  in  the  laud  of  Ton — On  the  north  of  Gllead, 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew  territories.  (2  Samuel 
10.  6,  8.)  there  were  gathered  vain  men  to  Jephthah— 
Idle,  daring,  or  desperate,  and  went  out  'with  him— 
Followed  him  as  a  military  chief.  They  led  a  freebootlng 
life,  sustaining  themselves  by  frequent  Incursions  on  the 
Ammonites  and  other  neighbouring  people,  In  the  style 
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at  Hoi. m  Hood,  or  Highland  reivers  In  the  border  forays, 
rven  when  England  and  Scotland  were  at  peace.  The  same 
kind  of  life  1b  led  by  many  an  Arab  or  Tartar  still,  who, 
as  the  leader  of  a  band,  acquires  fame  by  his  stirring  or 
gallant  adventures,  and  It  Is  not  deemed  dishonourable 
when  the  expeditions  are  directed  against  those  out  of  his 
nra  tribe  or  nation.  Jephthah's  mode  of  life  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  David  when  driven  from  the  court  of  8aul. 

4-1L  The  Gilbadites  Covenant  with  Jrphthah.  4. 
In  process  of  time — On  the  return  of  the  season,  the  chil- 
dies  of  Amnion  made  wtr  against  Israel — Having  pre- 
pared the  way  by  the  introduction  of  Jephthah,  the  sacred 
historian  here  resumes  the  thread  of  his  narrative  from 
eh.  10.  17.  The  Ammonites  seem  to  have  invaded  the 
country,  and  active  hostilities  were  Inevitable.  5,  6.  the 
aider  a  of  HI  lead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah — All  eyes  were 
directed  towards  him  as  the  only  person  possessed  of  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  in 
this  time  of  Imminent  danger;  and  a  deputation  of  the 
chief  men  was  despatched  from  the  Hebrew  camp  at  Mlz- 
peh to  solicit  his  services.  7-9.  Jephthah  wild.,  Did  not 
ye  hate  me  I— He  gave  them  at  first  a  haughty  and  cold 
reception.  It  is  orobable  that  he  saw  some  of  his  brothers 
among  the  deputies.  Jephthah  was  now  in  circumstances 
to  make  his  own  terms.  With  his  former  experience— he 
would  have  shown  little  wisdom  or  prudence  without 
binding  them  to  a  clear  and  specific  engagement  to  invest 
him  with  unlimited  authority,  the  more  especially  as  he 
was  about  to  Imperil  his  life  In  their  cause.  Although 
ambition  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  have  stimulated  his 
ready  compliance,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  piety 
of  his  language,  which  creates  a  favourable  Impression 
that  his  roving  life,  in  a  state  of  social  manners  so  differ- 
ent from  ours,  was  not  Incompatible  with  habits  of  per- 
sonal religion.  10,  11.  The  elders  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jephthah,  The  Lord  be  witness  between  us — Their  offer 
being  accompanied  by  the  most  solemn  oath,  Jephthah 
intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  mission,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  accompany  them.  But  to  make  "assurance 
doubly  sure,"  he  took  care  that  the  pledge  given  by  the 
deputies  in  Tob  should  be  ratified  In  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Mlzpeh— and  the  language  of  the  histo- 
rian, "Jephthah  uttered  all  his  words  before  the  Lord," 
seems  to  Imply  that  his  inauguration  with  the  cha- 
racter and  extraordinary  office  of  judge  was  solemnized 
by  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing,  or  some  religious 
ceremonial. 

12-28.  His  Embassy  to  the  Kino  of  Ammon.  12-28. 
Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  king  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Amnion— This  first  act  In  his  judicial  capacity 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  character  for  prudence 
and  moderation,  Justice  and  humanity.  The  bravest  offi- 
cers have  always  been  averse  to  war;  so  Jephthah,  whose 
courage  was  indisputable,  resolved  not  only  to  make  It 
clearly  appear  that  hostilities  were  forced  upon  him,  but 
to  try  measures  for  avoiding,  If  passible,  an  appeal  to 
arms :  and  in  pursuing  such  a  course  he  was  acting  as  be- 
came a  leader  in  Israel  (Deuteronomy  20.  10-18).  13.  tlie 
king  of  Ammon  answered,  Because  Israel  took  away 
amy  land— (See  on  Deuteronomy  2. 19-37.)  The  subject  of 
quarrel  was  a  claim  of  right  advanced  by  the  Ammonite 
monarch  to  the  lands  which  the  Israelites  were  occupying. 
Jephthah's  reply  was  clear,  decided  and  unanswerable ; 
— first,  those  lands  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Am- 
monites when  his  countrymen  got  them,  and  that  they 
had  been  acquired  by  right  of  conquest  from  the  Amor- 
ltea ;  secondly,  that  the  Israelites  had  now,  by  a  lapse  of 
WX)  years  of  undisputed  possession,  established  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  the  occupation ;  and  thirdly,  having  received 
a  grant  of  them  from  the  Lord,  his  people  were  entitled  to 
maintain  their  right  on  the  same  principle  that  guided 
the  Ammonites  in  receiving,  from  their  god  Chemoah, 
the  territory  they  now  occupied.  This  diplomatic  state- 
ment, so  admirable  for  the  clearness  and  .orce  of  Its  argu- 
caenta.  concluded  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  to  main- 
tain, by  the  issue  of  events,  the  cause  of  right  and  Justice. 
«fc.  Hswbelt  tht  king  of  Amnion  "TKenrd  not  nato 
the  word*  of  Jephthah  —His  remou.:»nce«  to  the  ag- 
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gresaor  were  disregarded,  and  war  being  Inevitable,  pn 
arations  were  made  for  a  determined  resistance. 

29-31.  His  Vow.  29.  then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  cai 
upon  Jephthah— The  calm  wisdom,  sagacious  fo 
thought,  and  Indomitable  energy  which  he  was  euab 
to  display,  were  a  pledge  to  himself  and  a  convincing  e 
dence  to  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  qualified  by  nlgl, 
resources  than  his  own  for  the  momentous  duties  of 
office,  he  passed  over  Gllead  and  Slanasseh — The  pit 
lnces  most  exposed  and  in  danger,  for  the  purpose 
levying  troops,  and  exciting  by  his  presence  n  wh 
spread  Interest  in  the  national  cause.  Returning  to  I 
camp  at  Mlzpeh,  he  "hence  began  his  march  against  1 
enemy,  and  there  h»  made  hts  celebrated  vnw,  in  acco 
anoe  with  an  ancient  custom  for  generils  at  the  outbre, 
of  a  war,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  to  promise  the  god 
their  worship  a  costly  oblation,  or  dedication  of  so:, 
valuable  booty,  in  the  event  of  victory.  Vows  were 
common  practice  also  among  the  Israelites.  They  w 
encouraged  by  the  Divine  approval  as  emanating  froc 
spirit  of  piety  and  gratitude,  and  rules  laid  down  in  I 
law  for  regulating  the  performance.  But  it  Is  difficult 
bring  Jephthah's  vow  within  the  legitimate  range  (see 
Leviticus  27.  28).  31.  whatsoever  cometh  forth  ot  I 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me — This  evidently  poll 
not  to  an  animal,  for  that  might  have  been  a  dog;  whl 
being  unclean,  was  unfit  to  be  offered ;  but  to  a  pen* 
and  it  looks  extremely  like  as  If  he,  from  the  first,  « 
templated  a  human  sacrifice.  Bred  up  as  he  had  be 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelltlsh  tribes,  far  fti 
the  tabernacle,  were  looser  In  their  religious  sentimen 
and  living  latterly  on  the  borders  of  a  heathen  coun' 
where  such  sacrifices  were  common,  It  Is  not  lmproba 
that  he  may  have  been  so  Ignorant  as  to  imagine  tha 
similar  immolation  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  I 
mind,  engrossed  with  the  prospect  of  a  contest,  on 
issue  of  which  the  fate  of  his  country  depended,  mlg 
through  the  Influence  of  superstition,  consider  the  de 
cation  of  the  object  dearest  to  him  the  most  likely  tot 
sure  success,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's  j  and  (or)  I  ■* 
offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering— The  adoption  of  I 
latter  particle,  which  many  Interpreters  suggest,  lnt 
duces  the  Important  alternative,  that  If  it  were  a  per* 
the  dedication  would  be  made  to  the  service  of  the  sai 
tuary ;  If  a  proper  animal  or  thing,  It  would  be  offered 
the  altar. 

32, 33.  He  Overcomes  the  Ammonites.  33.  Jephth 
passed  over  to  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lo 
delivered  them  Into  his  hand — He  met  and  engag 
them  at  Aroer,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  upon  1 
Arnon.  A  decisive  victory  crowned  the  arms  of  Isri 
and  the  pursnlt  was  continued  to  Abel  (plain  of  the  vii 
yards),  from  south  to  north,  over  an  extent  of  about  si] 
miles.  34.  Jephthah  came  to  Mlzpeh  unto  his  hon 
and,  behold,  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  wl 
timbrels  and  with  dances— The  return  of  the  vicfc 
was  hailed,  as  usual,  by  the  Joyous  acclaim  of  a  fem 
band  (1  Samuel  18.  6),  the  leader  of  whom  was  Jepatha 
daughter.  The  vow  was  full  In  his  mind,  and  it  is  evidi 
that  it  had  not  been  communicated  to  any  one,  otherw 
precautions  would  doubtless  have  been  taken  to  pill 
another  object  at  his  door.  The  shriek,  and  other  aooo 
paniments  of  Irrepressible  grief,  seem  to  Indicate  that  li 
life  was  to  be  forfeited  as  a  sacrifice ;  the  nature  of  the  si 
rlfice  (which  was  abhorrent  to  the  character  of  God)  a 
distance  from  the  tabernacle  does  not  suffice  to  overtoil 
this  view,  which  the  language  and  whole  strain  of  the  m 
ratlve  plainly  support;  and  although  the  lapse  of  t 
months  might  be  supposed  to  have  afforded  time  tcv 
flection,  and  a  better  sense  of  his  duty,  there  is  bo» ' 
much  reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  Impelled  to  ii 
fulfilment  by  the  dictates  of  a  pious  but  unenllghteal 
conscience. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-8.  The  Ephkaixitks  Quahbxxuno  with  Jh* 
thah.  1.  Tha  men  of  Ephrahn  gathered  tb«ms«h> 
together—  Heb..  were  summoned,    and  went  nortba** 
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-After  crossing  the  Jordan,  taelr  route  from  Ephraim 
■raa.  strictly  speaking,  In  a  north-easterly  direction,  to- 
wards Mlspeh.  they  said  unto  Jephthah,  Wherefore 
ttdst  tiion  not  call  u»  !— This  Is  a  fresh  development  of 
the  Jealous,  rash,  and  Irritable  temper  of  the  Ephralmltes. 
thf>  ground  of  their  offence  now  was  their  desire  of  enjoy- 
,n*  the  credit  of  patriotism,  although  tbeyhad  not  shared 
the  glory  of  victory,  a.  when  I  called  you,  ye  de- 
livered me  not  ont  of  their  hands— The  straightforward 
rwer  of  Jephthah  shows  that  their  charge  was  false; 
their  complaint  of  not  being  treated  as  confederates  and 
allies  entirely  without  foundation ;  and  their  boast  of  a 
ready  contribution  of  their  services  came  with  an  111  grace 
from  people  who  had  purposely  delayed  appearing  till  the 
'crisis  was  past.  3.  when  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me 
aot,  I  put  my  life  In  my  hands — A  common  form  of 
ipeech  In  the  East  for  undertaking  a  duty  of  imminent 
peril.  This  Jephthah  had  done,  having  encountered  and 
routed  the  Ammonites  with  the  aid  of  his  Glleadlte  vol- 
unteers alone;  and  since  the  Lord  had  enabled  him  to 
sonquer  without  requiring  assistance  from  any  other 
tribe,  why  should  the  Ephralmltes  take  offence T  They 
ought  rather  to  have  been  delighted  and  thankful  that  the 
•rax  had  terminated  without  their  incurring  any  labour 
ind  danger. 

4-15.  Discerned  by  ran  WordSibboleth,  ark  Slain 
IT  THE  GlLEADITKS.  *.  the  men  of  Gllead  smote  Eph- 
raim, became  they  said,  Ye  Glleadltes  are  fugitives  of 
Ephraim— The  remonstrances  of  Jephthah,  though  rea- 
jonable  and  temperate,  were  not  only  Ineffectual,  but  fol- 
lowed by  insulting  sneers  that  the  GUeadltes  were  reck- 
*ned  both  by  the  western  Manassit.es  and  Ephralmltes  as 
mtcasts— the  scum  and  refuse  of  their  common  stock, 
nils  was  addressed  to  a  peculiarly  sensitive  people.  A 
tend  Immediately  ensued.  The  GUeadltes,  determined  to 
iha*tl*e  this  public  affront,  gave  them  battle;  and  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Ephralmltes,  chased  their  foul-mouthed 
but  cowardly  assailants  out  of  the  territory;  and  rushing 
in  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  Intercepted  and  slew  every  fu- 
gitive. The  method  adopted  for  discovering  an  Ephralm- 
ite  was  by  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  place  where  they  stood.  "Shibboleth," 
■leans  a  stream;  " Slbboleth,"  a  burden.  The  Eastern 
tribe  had,  it  seems,  a  dialectical  provincialism  in  the 
sound  of  Shibboleth  ;  and  the  Ephralmltes  could  not  bring 
their  organs  to  pronounce  it.  T.  Jephthah  died— After  a 
government  of  six  years,  this  "mighty  man  of  valour" 
died  ;  and  however  difficult  It  may  be  for  us  to  understand 
some  passages  In  his  history,  he  has  been  ranked  by  apos- 
tolic authority  among  the  worthies  of  the  ancient  church. 
He  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  minor  Judges,  of  whom 
the  only  memorials  preserved  relate  to  the  number  of 
their  families  and  their  state. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1.  Israel  Serves  the  Philistines  Forty  Years. 
I.  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Phil- 
istines «»rty  years— The  Israelites  were  represented  (ch. 
Ml  6, 7)  as  having  fallen  universally  Into  a  state  of  gross 
and  continued  Idolatry,  and  in  chastisement  of  this  great 

i  apostasy  We  Lord  raised  up  enemies  that  harassed  them 
In  various  quarters,  especially  the  Ammonites  and  Phll- 

1  Utlnes.  The  invasions  and  defeat  of  the  former  were  nar- 
rated In  the  two  chapters  immediately  preceding  this ; 
and  now  the  sacred  historian  proceeds  to  describe  the  in- 
roads of  the  latter  people.  The  period  of  Philistine  as- 
aendenoy  comprised  forty  years,  reckoning  from  the  time 
of  Elon  till  the  death  of  Samson. 

8-10.  An  Angel.  Appears  to  Manoah's  Wipe.  ».  Zo- 
r*h— A  Danlte  town  (Joshua  15. 33)  lying  on  the  common 
boundary  of  Judah  and  Dan,  so  that  il  was  near  the  Phil- 
istine border.  3.  the  angel  of  the  L«rd — The  messenger 
0/  the  covenant,  the  Divine  personage  who  made  so  many 
remarkable  appearances  of  a  similar  kind  already  de- 
stvlbad.  ••  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a  son— This 
wedUrtad  child  being  to  be  a  Nazarite,  the  mother  was. 


for  the  sake  of  her  promised  oflsprlng,  required  to  prac- 
tice the  rigid  abstinence  of  the  Nazarite  law  (see  on  Nnm* 
bers  6.  3).  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  thvs 
hands  of  the  Philistines — A  prophecy  encouraging  to  a 
patriotic  man ;  the  terms  of  It,  however.  Indicated  thai 
the  period  of  deliverance  was  still  to  be  distant.  6-8. 
then  Manoah  entreated  the  Lord — On  being  informed 
by  his  wife  of  the  welcome  Intimation,  the  husband  mads 
It  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer  to  God ;  and  this  Is  a  re- 
markable Instance,  indicative  of  the  connection  which 
God  has  established  between  prayer  and  the  fulfilment  of 
His  promises. 

11-14.  The  Anoel  Appears  to  Manoah.  11.  Art  thou 
the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman  1 — Manoah's  In- 
tense desire  for  the  repetition  of  the  angel's  visit  wan 
prompted  not  by  doubts  or  anxieties  of  any  kind,  but  was 
the  fruit  of  lively  faith,  and  of  his  great  anxiety  to  follow 
out  the  Instructions  given.  "  Blessed  was  he  who  had  not 
seen,  yet  had  believed." 

15-23.  Manoah's  Sacrifice.  15.  Manoah  said  unta 
the  angel,  I  pray  thee,  let  ns  detain  thee,  until  w« 
shall  have  made  ready  a  hid — The  stranger  declined  the 
Intended  hospitality,  and  Intimated  that  if  the  meat  were 
to  be  an  offering,  It  must  be  presented  to  the  Lord.  Ma- 
noah needed  this  instruction,  for  his  purpose  was  to  offer 
the  prepared  viands  to  him,  not  as  the  Lord,  but  as  what 
he  Imagined  him  to  be,  not  even  an  angel  (v.  10),  but  a 
prophev  or  merely  human  messenger.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count, and  not  as  rejecting  Divine  honours,  that  he  spoke 
in  this  manner  to  Manoah.  The  angel's  language  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  our  Lord  (Matthew  19. 17).  17. 
Manoah  said  unto  the  angel,  What  is  thy  name  1 — 
Manoah's  request  elicited  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  his  supernatural  visitor— in  his  name  "se- 
cret" (in  the  Marg.  wonderful),  and  In  the  miraculous 
flame  that  betokened  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice. 

24,  25.  SAMSON  Born.  24.  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and 
called  hla  name  Samson — The  birth  of  this  child  of 
promise,  and  the  report  of  the  Important  national  services 
he  wun  to  render,  must,  from  the  first,  have  made  him  an 
object  of  peculiar  Interest  and  careful  instruction.  35. 
the  Spirit  of  God  began  to  move  him  at  times — Not, 
probably,  as  It  moved  the  prophets,  who  were  charged 
with  an  Inspired  message,  but  kindling  in  his  youthful 
bosom  a  spirit  of  high  and  devoted  patriotism.  Eshtaol 
—The  free  city.  It  as  well  as  Zorah  stood  on  the  border 
between  Judah  and  Dan. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-5.  Samson  Desires  a  Wipe  op  the  PHiLiSTiNica. 
1.  Tlmnath — now  Tlbna,  about  three  miles  from  Zorah, 
his  birth-place,  saw  a  woman  .  .  .  of  the  Philistines  \ 
and  told  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  Get  her 
for  me  to  wife— In  the  East  parents  did,  and  do  in  many 
cases  still,  negotiate  the  marriage  alliances  for  their  son*. 
During  their  period  of  ascendency,  the  Philistine  in- 
vaders had  settled  in  the  towns,  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  the  Israelites  was  often  of  such  a  friendly 
and  familiar  character  as  to  Issue  in  matrimonial  rela- 
tions. Moreover,  the  Philistines  were  not  In  the  number 
of  the  seven  devoted  nations  of  Canaan— with  whom  th«: 
law  forbade  them  to  marry.  3.  Is  there  never  a  woma-it 
among  the  daughters  of  thy  brethren — i.  «.,  of  thine 
own  tribe — a  Danlte  woman.  Samson  said,  Get  her  for 
me,  for  she  pleaseth  me  well — lit.,  "  sh«.is  right  in  mine 
eyes"— not  by  her  beautiful  countenance  or  handsome 
figure,  but  right  or  fit  /or  hit  purpose.  And  this  throws 
light  on  the  historian's  remark  tn  reference  to  the  resist- 
ance of  his  parents:  "they  knew  uot  that  It  was  of  the 
Lord  that  he  sought  an  occasion  against  the  Philistines'' 
— rather  from  the  Philistines — originating  on  their  side. 
The  Lord,  by  a  course  of  retributive  proceedings,  wa* 
about  to  destroy  the  Pr  '.  iStlne  power,  and  the  m«v;i* 
which  he  meant  to  employ  *as  not  the  forces  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  Judges,  but  tii< 
miraculous  prowess  of  the  slngle-h  wded  champion  of  is 
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rmeL  in  these  circumstances,  the  provocation  to  hostill- 
Um  oouiil  only  sprint;  out  of  a  private  quarrel,  and  this 
suirrlage  scheme  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  secret 
influence  of  the  Spirit  as  the  best  way  of  accomplishing 
ike  Intended  result. 

t-9.  Hi  Kills  a  Lion.  5-9.  a  young  lion— Heb.,  a 
Don  In  the  pride  of  his  youthful  prime.  The  wild  moun- 
tain passes  of  Judab  were  the  lain*  of  savage  beasts,  and 
most  or  all  the  "lions"  of  Scripture  occur  In  that  wild 
•ountry.  His  rending  and  killing  the  shaggy  monster, 
without  any  weapon  In  his  hand,  were  accomplished  by 
that  superhuman  courage  and  strength  which  the  occa- 
tionai  Influences  of  the  Spirit  enabled  him  to  put  forth, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  which.  In  such  private  Incidental 
elrcumstanoes,  he  was  gradually  trained  to  confide  In 
them  for  the  more  public  work  to  which  he  was  destined. 
T.  he  went  down  and  talked  with  the  woman — the  in- 
tercourse between  theyouth  of  different  sexes  is  extremely 
rare  and  limited  In  the  Kast,  and  generally  after  they  are 
.betrothed.  8.  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  her — 
probably  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  —  the  usual  Interval 
between  the  ceremonies  of  betrothal  and  marriage.  It 
was  spent  by  the  bride  elect  with  her  parents  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  nuptials — aud  at  the  proper  time  the  bride- 
groom returned  to  take  her  home,  he  turned  aside  to 
■m  the  carcass  of  the  lion  i  aud,  behold,  there  was  a 
swarm  of  bee*  and  honey  In  the  carcass  of  the  Hon — 
In  such  a  climate,  the  myriad*  of  insects, and  the  ravages 
of  birds  of  prey,  together  with  the  influences  of  the  solar 
rays,  would.  In  a  few  months,  put  the  carcass  In  a  state 
la vl ting  to  such  cleanly  animals  as  bees. 

10,  11.  His  Marriage  Fkast.  10.  his  father  went 
down — the  father  Is  mentioned  as  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  Samson's  relatives.  Samson  made  there  a 
feast — the  wedding  festivity  lasted  a  week.  The  men  and 
women  were  probably  entertained  In  separate  apart- 
ments— the  bride,  with  her  female  relatives,  at  her  pa- 
red ts'  boose;  Samson,  In  some  place  obtained  for  the 
occasion,  as  he  was  a  stranger.  A  large  number  of  para- 
aymphs,  or  "friends  of  the  bridegroom,"  furnished,  no 
doubt,  by  the  bride's  family,  attended  his  party,  osten- 
sibly to  honour  the  nuptials,  but  really  as  spies  on  his 
proceedings. 

13-18.  His  Riddle.  13-18.  I  will  put  forth  a  riddle- 
riddles  are  a  favourite  Oriental  amusement  at  festive 
entertainments  of  this  nature,  and  rewards  are  offered 
to  those  who  give  the  solution.  Samson's  riddle  related 
to  honey  got  In  the  lion's  carcass.  The  prize  he  offered 
was  thirty  slndlnlm,  or  shirts,  and  thirty  changes  of  gar- 
ments, probably  woollen.  Three  days  were  passed  In 
vain  attempts  to  unravel  the  enigma.  The  festive  week 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  when  they  secretly  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  new-married  wife,  who  having  got  the 
secret,  revealed  It  to  her  friends.  If  ye  had  not  ploughed 
with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle — a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  agricultural  pursuits.  In  which 
not  only  oxen  but  cows  and  heifers  were,  and  continue  to 
be,  employed  In  dragging  the  plough.  Divested  of  meta- 
phor, the  meaning  Is  taken  by  some  In  a  criminal  sense, 
but  probably  bears  no  more  than  that  they  had  resorted  to 
the  aid  of  his  wife — an  unworthy  expedient,  which  might 
have  been  deemed  by  a  man  of  less  noble  spirit  and  gen- 
erosity as  releasing  him  from  the  obligation  to  fulfil  his 
bargain. 

1*,  30.  Ha  Slays  Thirty  Philistines.  19,  20.  went 
to  Askelon,  and  slew  thirty  men— This  town  was  about 
twenty -four  miles  west  by  south-west  from  Timnath;  and 
his  selection  of  this  place,  which  was  dictated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  was  probably  owing  to  Its  bitter  hostility 
to  Israel,  took  their  spoil— the  custom  of  stripping  a 
slain  enemy  was  unknown  In  Hebrew  warfare.  80. 
^anuon'i  wife  was  given  to  his  companion,  whom 
he  wilt  as  his  friend — i.  e .,  "  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom," who  was  the  medium  of  communicating  during 
the  festivities  between  him  and  his  bride ;  and  whose 
acceptance  of  her  hand,  therefore,  was  an  act  of  base 
.reachery,  that  could  uot  fall  to  provoke  the  Just  resent- 
toent  of  Samson. 
168 
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Ver.  1. 2.  Samson  is  Denied  His  Wife.  1.  la 
time  of  wheat  harvest — t.  e.,  about  the  end  of  our  AprJ 
or  the  beginning  of  our  May.  The  shocks  of  K^aln  we> 
then  gathered  into  heaps,  and  lying  on  the  field  or  on  tt 
threshing-floors.  It  was  the  dry  season,  dry  far  beyoO 
our  experience,  and  the  grain  in  a  most  combustible  staU 
Samson  vUlted  his  wife  with  a  kid — It  Is  usual  for1 
visitor  In  the  East  to  carry  some  present;  o  this  ct«se, 
might  be  not  only  as  a  token  of  civility,  but  of  reconoilll 
tlon.  he  said — i.  «.,  to  himself.  It  was  his  secret  (ftirpo* 
into  the  chamber— The  female  apartments  or  harem.  J 
her  father  said,  I  verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  w 
terly  hated  her— This  allegation  was  a  mere  sham- 
flimsy  pretext  to  excuse  his  refusal  of  admittance.  TO 
proposal  be  made  of  a  marriage  with  her  younger  siBtf 
was  but  an  Insult  to  Samson,  and  one  which  it  was  on 
lawful  for  an  Israelite  to  accept  (Leviticus  18.  18). 

3-8.    He  Burns  the  Philistines'  Corn.    3.  Samaoa 
said.  Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Phllli 
tines— This  nefarious  conduct  provoked  the  hero's  Jul 
Indignation,  and  be  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeano 
4.   went    and    caught    three    hundred    foxes — Rathe 
Jackals;  an  animal  between  a  wolf  and  a  fox,  which,  ut. 
like  our  fox,  a  solitary  creature,  prowls  In  large  packs  4 
herds,  and  abounds  In  the  mountains  of  Palestine.    Th 
collection  of  so  great  a  number  would  require  both  Una 
and  assistance,    took  fire-brands — Torches  or  matched 
which  would  burn  slowly,  retaining  the  fire,  and  bias 
fiercely  when   blown  by  the  wind.    He  put  two  Jackal 
together,  tall  by  tall,  and  fastened  tightly  a  flre-matci 
between  them.    At  nightfall   he  lighted  the  fire-brand 
and  sent  each    pair   successively  down  from  the  hiliii 
Into  the  "Shefala,"  or  plain  of  Phllistla,  lying  on   th 
borders  of  Dan   and   Judah,  a  rich  and  extensive  con 
district.    The   pain  caused   by  the  Are  would  make  th 
animals  toss  about  to  a  wide  extent,  kindling  one  greai 
conflagration ;  but  no  one  could  render  assistance  to  nil 
neighbour:    the  devastation  was  so  general,  the  pant 
would  be  so  great.    6.  who  hath  done  this — The  authoi 
of  this  outrage,  and  the  cause  that  provoked  such  an  ex 
traordinary  retaliation,  soon  became  known;    and  th 
sufferers,  enraged  by  the  destruction  of  their  crops,  rush 
ing  with  tumultuous  fury  to  the  house  of  Samson's  wife 
"  burnt  her  and  her  father  with  Are."  This  was  a  remark 
able  retribution.    To  avoid  this  menace,  she  had  betrity 
her  husband;  and  by  that  unprincipled  conduct,  evental 
ally  exposed   herself  to  the  horrid  doom  which,  at  th 
sacrifice  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  had  sought  to  escape1 
7.  Samson  said,  Though   ye  have  done  this,  yet  wil 
I  be  avenged  of  you — By  that  act  the  husbandmen  hat 
been  the  Instruments  In  avenging  his  private  and  per 
sonal  wrongs.    But  as  a  Judge,  divinely  appointed  to  del 
liver  Israel,  his  work  of  retribution  was  not  yet  accom 
pllshed.    S.  smote  them  hip  and  thigh — A   proverbia 
expression  for  a  merciless  slaughter. 

9-13.  He  is  Bound  bv  the  Men  of  Judah,  and  Djb" 
livered  TO  THE  PHILISTINES.  8.  he  went  down  nnc 
dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam  —  Rather  wen 
down  and  dwelt  In  the  cleft — i.  e.,  the  cave  or  cavern  of  th« 
"cliff"  Etam.  9.  then  the  Philistines  went  up— tothtl 
high  land  of  Judah.  and  spread  themselves  in  Lehl- 
Now  El-Lekleh,  abounding  with  limestone  cliffs;  th 
sides  of  which  are  perforated  with  caves.  The  object  ol 
the  Philistines  In  this  expedition  was  to  apprehend  Sam- 
son, In  revenge  for  the  great  slaughter  he  had  committed 
on  their  people.  With  a  view  of  freeing  his  own  counlryJ 
men  from  all  danger  from  the  Infuriated  Philistines,  hi 
allowed  himself  to  be  bound  and  surrendered  a  fettered 
prisoner  Into  their  power.  Exulting  with  Joy  at  the  neaj 
prospect  of  riddance  from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  thej 
went  to  meet  him.  But  by  a  sudden  Ulapse  of  the  Spirit 
he  exerted  his  superhuman  strength,  and  finding  a  new 
(or  moist)  Jawbone  of  an  ass,  he  laid  hold  of  It,  and  wits 
no  other  weapon,  slew  a  thousand  men  at  a  place  which 
he  called  Ramath-lehl— i.  e.,  the  hill  of  the  Jawbone.  16. 
with  the  Jawbone  of  av  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps,  w'rfc 
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fee  Jaw  of  aw  asa  have  1  claim  a  thousand  men — The 

nedequacy  of  the  weapon  plainly  shows  this  to  have 
>een  a  rnlracuioas  feat,  "a  case  of  supernatural  strength," 
iiut  as  the  gift  of  prophecy  la  a  case  of  supernatural 
tnowledge  [(.'halmkhs.]  19.  a  hollow  place  In  Die  jaw 
j  Tj>  Lehl — taking  the  word  as  a  proper  noun,  marking 
he  plaoe.    there  came  w«nr  thereout  i  and  when  he 

C  dm nk  his  spirit  came  again  — His  strength,  ex- 
ited by  the  violent  and  long-continued  exertion,  was 
jeer  ul  ted  by  the  refreshing  draught  from  the  spring;  and 
t  wan  called  Eu-hakkore,  the  "supplication  well,"  a 
laine  which  records  the  piety  of  this  heroic  champion. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

i  Ver.  1-8.  1.  Hajm.so.n  Cabbies  away  the  Gates  or 
iAZA.  Osu-Nuw  Guzzah,  the  capital  of  the  largest  of 
be  five  Philistine  principal  cities,  about  fifteen  miles 
outh-westof  Ashkelon.  The  object  of  this  visit  to  this 
Ity  is  not  recorded,  and  unless  he  had  gone  In  disguise, 
,  was  a  perilous  exposure  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  ene- 
ly's  strongholds.  It  soon  transpired  that  he  was  there; 
\nd  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  secure  him,  but  deem- 
ag  themselves  certain  of  their  prey,  the  Oazites  deferred 
ie  execution  of  their  measure  till  the  morning.  3.  Sam- 
IB  arose  at  midnight,  and  took  the  doors  of  the  gate 
t  the  city— A  ruinous  pile  of  masonry  is  still  pointed 
at  as  the  site  of  the  gate.  It  was  probably  a  part  of  the 
»wn  wall,  and  as  this  ruin  is  "  toward  Hebron,"  there  Is 
10  Improbability  In  the  tradition,  carried  them  up  to 
lie  top  of  an  hill,  that  is  before  Hebron — That  hill  is 
il-Montar;  but  by  Hebron  In  this  passage  is  meant  "the 
lonntains  of  Hebron;"  for  otherwise  Samson,  had  he 
an  night  and  day  from  the  time  of  bis  flight  from  Gaza, 
|>uld  only  have  come  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
[Ithin  sight  of  the  city  of  Hebron.  The  city  of  Gaza  was, 
l  those  days,  probably  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
our  distant  from  El-Montar.  To  have  climbed  to  the 
>p  of  this  hill  with  the  ponderous  doors  and  their  bolts 
a  his  shoulders,  through  a  road  of  thick  sand,  was  a  feat 
hlch  none  but  a  Samson  could  have  accomplished.  [Van 

I  VlLDK.] 

A-14.    Delilah  Cobrupted  by  the  Philistines.  4.  he 
ived  a  -woman  In  the  valley  of  Sorek — The  situation 
'  this  plaoe  is  not  known,  nor  can  the  character  of  De- 
tail be  clearly  ascertained.    Her  abode,  her  mercenary 
laracter,  and  her  heartless   blandishments  afford   too 
acta  /eason  to  believe  she  was  a  profligate  woman.    5. 
is  lords  of  tlir  Philistine* — the  rive  rulers  deemed  no 
eans  beneath  their  dignity  to  overcome  this  national 
1  urny.      Entice    him,    and    see    wherein    his     great 
n  ramgth  lleth— They  probably  imagined  that  he  carried 
me  amulet  about  his  person,  or  was  In  the  possession 
.  some  Important  secret  by  which  he  had  acquired  such 
.irculean  strength;  and  they  bribed  Delilah,  doubtless 
'  a  large  reward,  to  discover  It  for  them.    She  undertook 
e  service,  and  made  several  attempts,  plying  all  her 
its  of  persuasion  or  blandishment  in  his  soft  and  com- 
il  lunlcati  ve  moods,  to  extract  his  secret.  7.  Samson  said, 
gllimd  me  with  seven  green  withs — Vine  tendrils,  pliant 
Iflgs,  or  twists  made  of  crude  vegetable  stalks  are  used 
J  many  Eastern  countries  for  ropes  at  the  present  day. 
1.1  she  bound  him  with  them — probably  In  a  sportive 
planner,  to  try  whether  he  was  jesting  or  in  earnest.    9. 
g|har«  were  men  lying  In  wait,  abiding  In  the  cham- 
ujir— The  Heb.,  literally  rendered.  Is,  "  in  the  Inner  or  most 
id'eret  part  of  the  house."      10.   And  Delilah  said— To 
ry.rold  exciting  suspicion,  she  must  have  allowed  some 
rna  to  elapse  before  making  this  renewed  attempt,     13. 
■tf  iw  ropes— It  is  not  said  of  what  material  they  were 
„  ruled;  but  from  their  being  dried,  it  Is  probable  they 
:e)  »re  of  twigs,  lDxe  tho  former.    The  Heb.  Intimates  that 
•11  ey  ware   twisted,  and  of  a  thick,  strong  description. 
e,L  If  thou  weaves!  the  seven  locks  of  my  head — braids 
,»  tresses,  into  which,  like  many  In  the  East,  he  chose  to 
xt  ait  his  hair.     Working  at  the  loom  was  a  female  em- 
U  synient;  and  Delilah's  appears  to  have  been  close  at 
,\  sml      li  w»s  of  a  very  simple  construction;   the  woof 


was  driven  Into  the  warp,  not  by  a  reed,  but  by  a  woods* 
spatula  ;  the  extremity  of  the  web  was  fastened  to  a  pin 
or  stake  fixed  In  the  wall  or  ground;  and  while  Delilah 
sat  squatting  at  her  loom,  Samson  lay  stretched  on  the 
floor,  with  his  head  reclining  on  her  lap — a  position  very 
common  In  the  East,  went  away  with  the  pin  of  tha 
beam,  and  with  the  web — t.  e.,  the  whole  weaving  ap- 
paratus. 

15-20.  HeIhOvekcomk.  15-30.  she  pressed  him  dally 
with  her  words- Though  disappointed  and  mortified, 
this  vile  woman  resolved  to  persevere;  and  conscious 
how  completely  he  was  enslaved  by  his  passion  lor  her,  she 
assailed  hiiu  with  a  successiou  of  blandishing  arts,  till 
she  at  length  discovered  the  coveted  secret.  17.  If  I  in 
shaven,  my  strength  will  go  from  me — His  herculean 
powers  did  not  arise  from  his  hair,  but  from  his  peculiar 
relation  to  God  as  a  Nazarite.  His  unshorn  locks  were  s 
sign  of  his  Nazarltism,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God 
that  his  supernatural  strength  would  be  continued.  19. 
she  railed  for  a  man,  and  caused  him  to  shave  off  the 
seven  locks  of  his  head  — It  is  uncertain,  however, 
whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  cut  off  the  hair  to  the  same 
extent  as  Orientals  now.  The  word  employed  Is  some- 
times the  same  as  that  for  shearing  sheep,  and  therefore 
the  instrument  might  be  only  scissors.  SO.  He  wist  not 
that  the  Lord  was  departed  from  him — what  a  humil- 
iating and  painful  spectacle!  Deprived  of  the  Divine  In- 
fluences—degraded  in  his  character — and  yet,  through  the 
infatuation  of  a  guilty  passion,  scarcely  awake  to  the 
wretchedness  of  his  fallen  condition  I 

21,  22.  The  Philistines  Took  him  and  Put  out  Hia 
EYES.  SI.  the  Philistines  took  him  and  put  out  hit 
eyes — To  this  cruel  privation  prisoners  of  rank  and  conse- 
quence have  commonly  been  subjected  in  the  East,  and 
the  punishment  is  inflicted  In  various  ways,  by  scooping 
out  the  eyeballs,  by  piercing  the  eye,  or  destroying  the 
sight  by  holding  a  red-hot  iron  before  the  eyes.  His  se- 
curity was  made  doubly  sure  by  his  being  bound  with 
fetters  of  brass  (copper;,  not  of  leather,  like  oilier  captives 
he  did  grind  in  the  prison-house— This  grinding  with 
hand  mill-stones  being  the  employment  of  menials,  he 
was  set  to  it  as  the  deepest  degradation.  33.  Howbelt  hie 
hair  began  to  grow  agnin — It  is  probable  that  he  had 
now  reflected  on  his  folly;  and  becoming  a  sincere  peni- 
tent, renewed  his  Nazarite  vow.  "  His  hair  grew  together 
with  his  repentance,  and  his  strength  with  his  hairs." 
[Bishop  Hall.] 

23-25.  Their  Feast  to  Dagon.  23.  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  gathered  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  to  Dagon 
— It  was  a  common  practice  in  heathen  nations,  on  the 
return  of  their  solemn  religious  festivals,  to  bring  forth 
their  war  prisoners  from  their  places  of  confinement  or 
slavery,  and,  in  heaping  on  them  every  species  of  in- 
dignity, offer  their  grateful  tribute  to  the  gods  by  whose 
aid  they  had  triumphed  over  their  enemies.  Dagon  was 
a  sea-idol,  usually  represented  as  having  the  head  and 
upper  parts  human,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  resembled 
a  fish. 

20-31.  His  DEATH.  37.  there  were  upon  the  roof 
about  three  thousand  men  and  women  that  beheld 
while  Samson  made  sport — This  building  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  spacious  and  open  amphitheatres 
well  known  among  the  Romans,  and  still  found  in  many 
countries  of  the  East.  They  are  built  wholly  of  wood. 
The  standing-place  for  the  spectators  Is  a  wooden  floor 
resting  upon  two  pillars  and  rising  on  an  Inclined  plane, 
so  as  to  enable  all  to  have  a  view  of  the  area  In  the  centre. 
In  the  middle  there  are  two  large  beams,  on  which  the 
whole  weight  of  the  structure  lies,  and  these  beams  are 
supported  by  two  pillars  placed  almost  close  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  these  are  nnsettled  or  displaced,  the 
whole  pile  must  tumble  to  the  ground.  28.  Samson 
called  unto  the  Lord— His  penitent  and  prayerful  spirit 
seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  this  meditated  act  was  not 
that  of  a  vindictive  suicide,  and  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  putting  forth  his  strength  in  his  capacity  of  a 
public  magistrate.  He  must  be  considered,  in  fact,  M 
dying  for  his  country's  cause,  and  his  death  was  not  *»- 
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tlgned  or  sought,  except  as  It  might  be  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  his  great  effort.  His  prayer  mast  have 
been  a  silent  ejaculation,  and,  from  Its  being  revealed  to 
the  historian,  approved  and  accepted  of  Ood.  31.  Then 
his  brethren  and  all  the  house  ot  his  father  cams 
down  and  took  him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  burled 
feint— This  awful  catastrophe  seems  to  have  so  completely 
paralyzed  the  Philistines,  that  they  neither  attempted  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  Samson's  corpse,  nor  to  molest 
the  Israelites  tor  a  long  time  after.  Thus  the  IsraellUah 
hero  rendered  by  his  strength  and  courage  signal  servloea 
to  his  country,  and  was  always  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  Its  champions.  Hut  his  slavish  subjection  to  the  domi- 
nation of  his  passions  was  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man, 
and  lessens  our  respect  for  his  character.  Tet  he  Is 
ranked  among  the  ancient  worthies  who  maintained  a 
Ann  faith  in  God  (Hebrews  11.  32). 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-4.  Micah  Restoring  thr  Stolen  Monkt  to 
UI8  Mothkk,  She  masks  Ikagbs.  1.  a  man  of  Mount 
Kphralm-  -4,  «.,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ephralm.  This 
and  the  other  narratives  that  follow  form  a  miscellaneous 
tollection,  or  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges;  belonging 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  nation  was  in  a  greatly  dis- 
ordered and  corrupt  state.  This  episode  of  Mlcah  Is  con- 
nected with  ch.  1.  34,  and  it  relates  to  his  foundation  of  a 
small  sanctuary  of  his  own — a  miniature  representative 
of  the  Bhlloh  tabernacle — which  he  stocked  with  images 
modelled  probably  In  imitation  of  the  ark  and  cherubim. 
Micah  and  his  mother  were  sincere  In  their  intention  to 
honour  God.  But  their  faith  was  blended  with  a  sad 
amount  of  ignorance  and  delusion.  The  divisive  course 
•,hey  pursued,  as  well  as  the  will-worship  they  practised, 
subjected  the  perpetrators  to  the  penalty  of  death.  3.  a 
graven  image  and  a  molten  image — The  one  carved 
from  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  to  be  plated  over  with 
silver;  the  other,  a  figure  formed  of  the  solid  metal  cast 
into  a  mould.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  only  200 
shekels  were  given  to  the  founder;  and  probably  the  ex- 
pense of  making  two  such  figures  of  sliver,  with  their 
appurtenances  (pedestals,  bases,  Ac),  might  easily  cost, 
in  those  days,  200  shekels,  which,  at  2s.  4d.  each,  Is  about 
£23;  a  sum  not  adequate  to  the  formation  of  large  statues. 
(Taylor's  Fragment.]  5.  the  man  Mlcah  bad  a  house 
of  gods— Hebrew,  a  house  of  God — a  domestic  chapel,  a 
private  religious  establishment  of  his  own.  an  epbod — 
(See  on  Exodus  28.  4.)  Terapb I m— Tutelary  gods  of  the 
household  (see  on  Genesis  31. 19,  30).  consecrated  one  ot 
bis  eons,  who  became  his  priest — The  assumption  of 
the  priestly  office  by  any  one  out  of  the  family  of  Aaron 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Divine  law  (Numbers  S.  10; 
16.17;  Deuteronomy  21.6;  Hebrews  5.4).  0.  every  man 
did  that  which,  was  right  in  his  own  eyes — From  want 
of  a  settled  government,  there  was  no  one  to  call  him  to 
bccount.  No  punishment  followed  any  crime.  7.  Beth- 
lehem-jwdah— So  called  In  contradistinction  to  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun  (Joshua  19. 15).  of  the 
family  (t.  e.,  tribe)  of  .Judah— Men  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
might  connect  themselves,  as  Aaron  did  (Exodus  6.  23), 
by  marriage  with  another  tribe;  and  this  young  Levlte 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  his  mother's  side, 
which  accounts  for  his  being  in  Bethlehem,  not  one  of 
the  Levitical  cities.  8.  the  man  departed  to  sojourn 
where  lie  could  find  a  place — A  competent  provision 
being  secured  for  every  member  of  the  Levitical  order, 
his  wandering  about  showed  him  to  have  been  a  person 
af  a  roving  disposition  or  unsettled  habits.  In  the  course 
of  his  Journeying  he  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  who, 
on  learning  what  he  was,  engaged  his  permanent  ser- 
vices. 10.  Mlcah  said  unto  him,  Dwell  with  me,  be 
onto  me  n  father — A  spiritual  father,  to  conduct  the  re- 
ligious services  of  my  establishment;  he  was  to  receive. 
In  addition  to  his  board,  a  salary  of  ten  shekels  of  silver, 
equal  to  25a.  a  year,  a  suit  of  apparel — Not  only  dress 
e>r  ordinary  use,  but  vestments  suitable  for  the  discharge 
at    nM    priestly   functions.     Li.  Mlcah  consecrated  the 


Levlte—  Hebrew,  filled  hla  hand.  ThU  act  of  ooneeur* 
tlon  was  not  less  unlawful  for  Mlcah  to  perform  than  fot 
this  Levlte  to  receive  (see  on  ch.  18.  30).  13.  now  I  know 
that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good — The  removal  of  his  son, 
followed  by  the  installation  or  this  Levlte  into  the  priestly 
office,  seems  to  have  satisfied  his  conscience,  that  by  what 
he  deemed  the  orderly  ministrations  of  religion  he  would 
prosper.  This  expression  of  his  hope  evinces  the  united 
Influence  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-26.    The  Da_nites  Skkk  Out  aj»  Ikhskitanc* 
1-4.  In   thoae  days  the   Danltea  sought   them  an    In- 
heritance   to   dwell  in— The  Danites   had  a  territory 
assigned  them  aa  well  as  the  other  tribes.    But  elthei 
through   indolence,  or  a  lack  of  energy,  they  did  nol 
acquire  the  full  possession  of  their  allotment,  but  suf- 
fered a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  be  wrested  out  of 
their   hands   by  the  encroachments   of  their    powerful 
neighbours,  the  Philistines:  and,  In  consequence,  belnj 
straitened  for  room,  a  considerable  number  resolved  on 
trying  to  effect  a  new  and  additional  settlement  In  a 
remote  part  of  the  land.    A  small  deputation  being  de- 
spatched to  reconnoitre  the  country,  arrived   on  theli 
progress  northward  at  the  residence  of  Mlcah;  and  re- 
cognizing his  priest  as  one  of   their  former   acquaint- 
ances, or  perhaps  by  his  provincial  dialect,  they  eager!) 
enlisted  his  services  in  ascertaining  the  result  of  then 
present    expedition.     His    answer,    though    apparentl) 
promising,  was   delusive,  and  really  aa  ambiguous   ai 
those  of  the  heathen  oracles.    This  application  bringi 
out  .still  more  clearly  and  fully  than  the  schism  of  Mlcat 
the  woeful  degeneracy  of  the  times.     The  Danites  ex 
pressed  no  emotions  either  of  surprise  or  of  indignatloi 
at  a  Levlte  daring  to  assume  the  priestly  functions,  ant 
at  the  existence  of  a  rival  establishment  to  that  of  Shi  lob 
They  are  ready  to  seek,  through  means  of  the  teraphlm 
the  Information  that  could  only  be  lawfully  applied  fo 
through  the  high  priest's  Uriin,  and,  being  thus  equall; 
erroneous  in  their  views  and  habits  as  Micah,  show  th 
low  state  of  religion,  and  how  much  superstition  pre 
vailed  in  all   parts  of  the  land.    9-10.  the  five  men  da 
parted,  and  came  to  Lalsh — or  Leshem  (Joshua  19.  47 
supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Zidonlaut 
The  place  was  very  secluded— the  soil  rich  In  the  abun 
dance  and  variety  of  its  .produce,  and  the  inhabitant! 
following  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  lived  1 
their   fertile   and   sequestered  valley,  according   to   th 
Zldonlan  style  of  ease  and  security,  happy  among  their 
selves,  and  maintaining  little  or  no  communication  wit 
the  rest  of  the  world.     The  discovery  of  this   norther 
paradise  seemed,  to  the  delight  of  the  Danlte  spies,  an  a< 
complishmentof  the  priest's  prediction,  and  they  hastene 
back  to  Inform  their  brethren  In  the  sonth  both  of  tfc 
value  of  their  prize,  and  how  easily  It  could  be  made  the: 
prey.    11.  there  'went  thence  of  the  family  of  the  Dan 
Itee  six  hundred  men— this  was  the  collective  number  ( 
the  men  who  were  equipped  with  arms  to  carry  out  th 
expeditionary  enterprise,  without  including  the  famili* 
and  furniture  of  the  emigrants  (v.  21).    Their  Journey  le 
them  through  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  their  first  hal 
tog-place  was  "behind,"  that  is,  on  the  west  of  Kirjatl 
Jearim,  on  a  spot  called  afterwards  "the  camp  of  Dan. 
Prosecuting  the  northern  route,  they  skirted  the  base  < 
the  Ephralmlte  hills ;  and  on  approaching  the  nelghbon 
hood  of  Micah's  residence,  the  spies  having  given  info 
matlon  that  a  private  sanctuary  was  kept  there,  the  prle 
of  which  had  rendered  them  Important  service  when  < 
their  exploring  expedition,  It  was  unanimously  ligrei, 
that  both  he  and  the  furniture  of  the  establishment  won 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  proposed  settlemen 
A  pi&n  of  spoliation  was  immediately  formed.    While  tl 
armed  men  stood'  sentinels  at  the  gates,  the  five  spi 
broke  Into  the  chapel,  pillaged  the  Images  and  veatmeni 
and  succeeded  In  bribing  the  priest  also  by  a  tempm 
offer  to  transfer  his  services  to  their  new  colony.    Ta*n 
charge  of  the  ephod,  the  teraphlm,  and  the  graven  lrnas 
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•  &»  went  in  the  midst  of  the  people"— a  central  position 
M»lS7jed  him  In  the  march,  perhaps  for  his  personal  se- 
oarlty;  but  more  probably  In  Imitation  of  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  priests  and  the  ark,  In  the  middle  of  the 
oor.gTegated  trlt>eg,  on  the  marches  through  the  wilder- 
ness This  theft  presents  a  cartons  medley  of  low  mor- 
ality and  strong  religious  feeling.  The  Danltes  exempli - 
fied  a.  deep-seated  principle  of  our  nature — that  mankind 
ttittTo  religious  affections,  which  must  have  an  object  on 
RThlch  these  may  be  exercised,  while  they  are  often  not 
Tory  discriminating  in  the  choice  of  the  objects.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  slender  lnflueuce  religion  wields  over  the 
heart,  the  greater  Is  the  Importance  attached  to  external 
rites  ;  and  in  the  exact  observance  of  these,  the  conscience 
la  fully  satisfied,  and  seldom  or  never  molested  by  reflec- 
tions on  the  breach  of  minor  morals,  33-26.  the  men 
that  were  In  the  house*  near  to  Mlcah's  were  gathered 
together— the  robbers  of  the  chapel  being  soon  detected, 
a  hot  pursuit  was  forthwith  commenced  by  Micah,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  followers.  The  readiness 
with  which  they  Joined  In  the  attempt  to  recover  the 
stolen  articles  affords  a  presumption  that  the  advantages 
of  the  chapel  had  been  open  to  all  In  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  the  Importance  which  Micah,  like  Laban,  attached  to 
his  teraphlm,  is  seen  by  the  urgency  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  thieves,  and  the  risk  of  his  life  In  attempting  Ui 
procure  their  restoration.  Finding  his  party,  however, 
not  a  match  for  the  Danltes,  he  thought  It  prudent  to  de- 
sist, well  knowing  the  rule  which  was  then  prevalent  lu 
the  land,  that 

"  T1ot  ihonld  taks  who  had  the  pownr. 
And  thrr  should  ke«p  whw  oonJd." 

Thkt  Win  Laish.  27-29.  37.  they  came  unto  Lalah 
.  .  .  smote  the  people,  and  hurnt  the  city — "We  are  re- 
volted by  this  Inroad  and  massacre  of  a  quiet  and  secure 
people.  Nevertheless,  if  the  original  grant  of  Canaan  to 
the  Israelites  gave  them  the  warrant  of  a  Divine  commis- 
sion and  command  for  this  enterprise,  that  sanctifies  all 
and  legalizes  all."  [Chalmers.]  This  place  seems  to 
have  been  a  dependency  of  Zldon,  the  distance  of  which, 
however,  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  aid  thence  in 
the  sudden  emergency.  39.  they  built  a  city,  and  called 
fet  Dam— It  was  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 

«0,  81.  Thkt  Set  Up  Idolatby.  30.  The  children  of 
Dan  set  up  the  graven  Image— Their  distance  secluded 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  and  doubtless  this, 
which  was  their  apology  for  not  going  to  Shlloh.  was  the 
amuse  of  perpetuating  idolatry  among  them  for  many 
omnsratlona. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-15.  A  Levite  Goikg  to  Bsthlshem  to  Fetch 
am  Wiirx.  1.  It  came  to  pass  In  those  days — The  pain- 
fully interesting  episode  that  follows,  together  with  the 
intestine  commotion  the  report  of  It  produced  throughout 
the  country,  belongs  to  the  same  early  period  of  anarchy 
and  prevailing  disorder,  a  certain  L<evlte  took  a  con- 
ttubine— The  priests  under  the  Mosaic  law  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  marrying  as  well  as  other  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  no  disreputable  connection  this  Levite  had 
formed ;  for  a  nuptial  engagement  with  a  concubine- wife 
(though,  as  wanting  in  some  outward  ceremonies,  it  was 
reckoned  a  secondary  or  ln'ertor  relationship)  possessed 
the  true  essence  of  marriage;  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  many  good  men.  3.  she 
went  away  from  him  unto  her  father's  house— The 
aanse  of  the  separation  assigned  In  our  version  rendered 
it  unlawful  for  her  husband  to  take  her  back  (Deuteron- 
omy 34.  4),  and  according  to  the  uniform  style  of  sentiment 
and  practice  in  the  East,  she  would  have  been  put  to 
dleath,  had  she  gone  to  her  father's  family.  Other  versions 
xmcur  with  Joseph  as,  in  representing  the  reason  of  the 
Sight  from  her  husband's  house  to  be,  that  she  was  dls- 
r«fltsd  with  him,  through  frequent  brawls.  3.  and  her 
husband  arose,  and  went  alter  heir  to  speak  friendly 
to  her—  Hebrew,  "speak  to  her  heart,"  In  a  kindly  and 
Hfimtlonate    manner,  so   as    to  rekindle    her    affection. 


Accompanied  by  a  servant,  he  arrived  at  the  house  o«  hh 
father-in-law,  who  rejoiced  to  meet  him.  In  the  hope  thai 
a  complete  reconciliation  would  be  brought,  about  betweea 
his  daughter  and  her  husband.  The  Levite,  yielding  tc 
the  hospitable  importunities  of  his  father-in-law,  pro- 
longed his  stay  for  days.  8.  tarried  (with  reluctance) 
until  afternoon— lit.,  the  decline  of  the  day.  People  in 
the  East,  who  take  little  or  nothing  to  eat  In  the  morn- 
ing, do  not  breakfast  till  from  10  to  12  a.m.,  and  this  meal 
the  hospitable  relative  had  purposely  protracted  to  so 
late  a  period  as  to  afford  an  argument  for  urging  a  further 
stay.  9.  the  day  draweth  toward  evening — Hebrew,  the 
pitching  time  of  day.  Travellers  who  set  out  at  day- 
break, usually  halt  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
first  evening,  to  enjoy  rest  and  refreshment.  It  wan, 
then,  too  late  a  time  to  commence  a  Journey.  But  duty, 
perhaps,  obliged  the  L«vlte  to  indulge  no  further  delay 
10.  the  man  departed,  and  came  over  against  Jebns — 
The  note,  "  which  is  Jerusalem,"  must  have  been  Inserted 
by  Ezra  or  some  later  hand.  Jehus  being  still,  though 
not  entirely  (ch.  1.  8)  in  the  possession  of  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, the  Levite  resisted  the  advice  of  his  attendant  to 
enter  it,  and  determined  rather  to  press  forward  to 
pass  the  night  In  Gibeah,  which  he  knew  was  occupied 
by  Israelites.  The  distance  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusa- 
lem Is  about  six  miles.  The  event  showed  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  followed  the  advice  of  his 
attendant— to  have  trusted  themselves  among  aliens,  than 
among  their  own  countrymen.  13.  In  Gibeah,  or  In 
Hamuli — The  first  of  these  places  was  five  miles  north- 
east, the  other  from  four  to  five  north  of  Jerusalem.  15. 
he  went  In  and  sat  him  down  In  a  street  of  the  city— 
The  towns  of  Palestine  at  this  remote  period  could  not,  It 
seems,  furnish  any  establishment  in  the  shape  of  an  inn 
or  public  lodging-house;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  the 
custom,  which  Is  still  frequently  witnessed  in  the  cities 
of  the  East,  was  then  not  uncommon,  tor  travellers  who 
were  late  in  arriving,  and  who  had  no  Introduction  to  a 
private  family,  to  spread  their  bedding  In  the  streets,  or 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks,  pass  the  night  in 
tne  open  air.  In  the  Arab  towns  and  villages,  however, 
the  shelck,  or  some  other  person,  usually  comes  out  and 
urgently  invites  the  strangers  to  his  bouse.  This  was 
done  also  in  ancient  Palestine  (Genesis  18.4;  10.  2),  and 
that  the  same  hospitality  was  not  shown  in  Gibeah, 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  bad  character  of  the 
people. 

16-2L  Aw  Oijj  Maw  Ewtkbtaiws  him  at  Gibeah.  16. 
there  oama  am  old  man  from  his  work  out  of  the  Held 
at  even,  which  was  also  of  Blount  Kphralm — And  per- 
haps his  hospitality  was  qulokeued  by  learning  the 
stranger's  occupation,  and  that  he  was  on  his  return  to 
his  duties  at  Shiloh.  19.  there  Is  no  want  of  anything 
—In  answering  the  kindly  Inquiries  of  the  old  man,  the 
Levite  deemed  it  right  to  state  that  he  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  being  burdensome  on  any  one,  for  he  possessed 
all  that  was  required  to  relieve  his  wants.  Oriental 
travellers  always  carry  a  stock  of  provisions  with  them ; 
and  knowing  that  even  the  khans  or  lodging-houses  they 
may  find  on  their  way  afford  nothing  beyond  rest  and 
shelter,  they  are  careful  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  food  both 
for  themselves  and  their  beasts.  Instead  of  hay,  which 
is  seldom  met  with,  they  used  chopped  straw,  which, 
.with  a  mixture  of  barley,  beans,  or  such-like,  forms  the 
provender  for  cattle.  The  old  man,  however,  in  the 
warmth  of  a  generous  heart,  refused  to  listen  to  any  ex- 
planation, and  bidding  the  Levite  keep  his  stock  for  any 
emergency  that  might  occur  in  the  remainder  of  his 
Journey,  invited  them  to  accept  of  the  hospitalities  of  his 
house  for  the  night.  30.  only  lodge  not  In  the  street— 
As  this  is  no  rare  or  singular  circumstance  in  the  East, 
the  probability  is  that  ihe  old  man's  earnest  dissuasive 
from  such  a  procedure  arose  from  his  acquaintance  wllii 
the  infamous  practices  of  the  place. 

22-28.  The  Gibeahites  Abuse  his  Concubine  to 
Death.  33.  certain  sons  of  Belial  beset  the  faesuw— 
The  narrative  of  the  horrir  outrage  that  was  committed 
—of  the  proposal  of  the  old  man— the  unfeeling,  oareifiSB 
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•nil  In  many  respects,  Inexplicable  conduct  of  the  Levite 
toward*  bis  wife,  disclose  a  state  of  morality  that  would 
have  appeared  incredible,  did  it  not  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  the  sacred  historian.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
ought  to  have  protected  the  female  Inmates  of  the  house, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  or  thrown 
themselves  on  God's  providence.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  guilt  of  such  a  foul  outrage  is  not 
fasteued  on  the  general  population  of  Glbeah.  39.  di- 
vided her  Into  twelve  piece* — The  want  of  a  regular 
government  warranted  an  extraordinary  step;  and  cer- 
tainly no  method  could  have  been  Imagined  more  certain 
of  rousing  universal  horror  and  indignation  than  this 
terrible  summons  of  the  Levile. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-7.  The  Lkvitk,  in  a  Gbnkuai.  Assembly,  De- 
clares his  WRONG.  1.  all  the  congregation  wan  gath- 
ered as  one  man — In  consequence  of  the  Immense  sen- 
nation  the  horrid  tragedy  of  Glbeah  had  produced,  a 
nalloual  assembly  was  convened,  at  which  "  the  chief  of 
all  the  people"  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  including  the 
sum  tern  tribes,  appeared  as  delegates.  Allzpeh — the  place 
of  convention  (for  there  were  other  Mizpehs),  was  in  a 
town  situated  on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Joshua  15.  88;  18.  28).  Assemblies  were  frequently  held 
there  afterwards  (1  Kamuel  7.  11;  10.  17);  and  it  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  Sbiloh.  The  phrase,  "  Unto  the  Lord," 
may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  as  denoting  consultation 
oi  the  oracle.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  con- 
vention being  called  "the  assembly  of  the  people  of 
G<xi,"  seems  to  indicate,  that  amid  the  excited  passions 
of  the  nation,  those  present  felt  the  profound  gravity  of 
the  occasion,  and  adopted  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
a  becoming  deportment.  S.  Now  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  np 
to  Mlzpeh— Some  suppose  that  Benjamin  had  been  passed 
over,  the  crime  having  been  perpetrated  within  the  terri- 
tory of  that  tribe;  and  that,  as  the  concubine's  corpse 
had  been  divided  into  twelve  pieces — two  had  been  sent 
to  Manasseh,  one  respectively  to  the  western  and  eastern 
divisions.  It  Is  more  probable  that  Benjamin  had  received 
a  formal  summons  like  the  other  tribes,  but  chose  to  treat 
It  with  Indifference,  or  haughty  disdain.  4-7.  the  Levlte, 
the  husband  of  the  woman  that  was  slain,  answered 
and  said— The  Injured  husband  gave  a  brief  and  unvar- 
nished recital  of  the  tragic  outrage,  from  which  it  appears 
that  force  was  used,  which  he  could  not  resist.  His  testi- 
mony was  doubtless  corroborated  by  those  of  his  servant 
and  the  old  Kphralmlte.  There  was  no  need  of  strong  or 
highly-coloured  description  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  audience.  The  fact*  spoke  for  themselves,  and  pro- 
duced one  common  sentiment  of  detestation  and  ven- 
geance. 

8.  THBIK  Decree.  8.  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man 
—The  extraordinary  unanimity  that  prevailed  shows, 
that  notwithstanding  great  disorders  had  broken  out  In 
many  parts,  the  people  were  sound  at  the  core;  and 
remembering  their  national  covenant  with  God,  now  felt 
the  necessity  of  wiping  out  ho  foul  a  stain  on  their  cha- 
racter as  a  people.  It  was  resolved  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Glbeah  should  be  subjected  to  condign  punishment. 
But  the  resolutions  were  conditional.  For  as  the  common 
law  of  nature  and  nations  requires  that  an  Inquiry  should 
be  made,  and  satisfaction  demanded,  before  committing 
an  act  of  hostility  or  vengeance,  messengers  were  de- 
spatched through  the  whole  territory  of  Benjamin,  de- 
manding the  immediate  surrender  or  execution  of  the 
delinquents.  The  request  was  Just  and  reasonable;  and 
by  refusing  It  the  BenJamltes  virtually  made  themselves 
a  party  In  the  quarrel.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
people  of  this  tribe  were  insensible  or  Indifferent  to  the 
atrocious  character  of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed 
,»n  their  soil.  But  their  patriotism  or  their  pride  was 
effended  by  the  hostile  demonstration  of  the  other  tribes. 
The  passions  were  inflamed  on  both  sides;  but  certainly 
the  ftenjamltes  Incurred  an  awful  responsibility  by  the 
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attitude  of  resistance  they  assumed.  14-17.  the  ctiUdrtd 
of  Benjamin  gathered  themselves  out  of  the  cltlat 
auto  Glbeah— Allowing  their  valour  to  be  ever  so  great] 
nothing  but  blind  passion  and  unbending  obstinacy  could 
fea\e  impelled  them  to  take  the  field  against  their  breth- 
ren with  such  a  disparity  of  numbers.  16.  left-handed  i 
every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  halr-bi  emit  It,  and 
not  miss — The  sling  was  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  used 
In  war.  The  Hebrew  sling  was  probably  similar  to  that  of 
the  Egyptian,  consisting  of  a  leather  thong,  broad  In  the 
middle,  with  a  loop  at  one  end.  by  which  It  was  firmly 
beld  with  the  tiand;  the  other  end  terminated  in  a  laxh, 
which  was  let  slip  when  the  stone  was  thrown.  Those 
skilled  tn  the  use  of  it,  as  the  BenJamltes  were,  could  hit 
the  mark  with  unerring  certainty.  A  good  sllug  could 
carry  lis  full  force  to  the  distance  of  21)0  yards. 

is- 28.  Thk  Iskakmtks  I/me  Forty  Thousand.  18-«S. 
the  children  of  Israel  arose,  and  wenl  up  to  the  house 
of  (tori— This  consultation  atPhlloh  was  right.  But  they 
ought  to  have  done  It  at  the  commencement  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Instead  of  this,  all  their  plans  were  formed,  and 
never  doubting.  It  would  seem,  that  the  war  was  Just  and 
inevitable,  the  only  subject  of  their  inquiry  related  to 
the  precedency  of  the  tribes — a  point  which  it  Is  likely 
was  discussed  in  the  assembly.  Had  they  asked  counsel 
of  God  sooner,  their  expedition  would  have  been  con- 
ducted on  a  different  principle — most  probably  by  redu- 
cing the  number  of  fighting  men,  as  In  the  case  of  Gideon's 
army.  As  it  was,  the  vast  amount  of  volunteers  formed 
an  excessive  and  unwieldy  force,  unfit  for  strenuous  and 
united  action  against  a  small,  compact,  and  well-directed 
army.  A  panic  ensued,  and  the  'Confederate  tribes,  in  two 
successive  engagements,  sustained  great  losses.  These  re- 
peated disasters  (notwithstanding  their  attack  on  Benja- 
min had  been  divinely  authorized)  overwhelmed  them 
with  shame  and  sorrow.  Led  to  reflection,  they  became 
sensible  of  their  guilt  In  not  repressing  their  national 
Idolatries,  as  well  as  In  too  proudly  relying  on  their  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  the  precipitate  rashness  of  this  expedi- 
tion. Having  bnmbled  themselves  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
as  wel"  as  observed  the  appointed  method  of  expiating' 
their  sins,  they  were  assured  of  acceptance  as  well  as  of  vic- 
tory. The  presence  and  services  of  Phlnehason  thlsosca- 
slon  help  us  to  ascertain  the  chronology  thus  far,  that  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  must  be  fixed  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Joshua. 

25M8.  They  Destroy  am.  thk  Benjamites.  Except 
8lX  HrjNDRKD.  29-48.  Israel  set  Hers  In  wait  round 
•bout  Glbeah — A  plan  was  formed  of  taking  that  city  by 
stratagem,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  capture  of  Al. 
Raal-tamar — a  palm  grove,  where  Baa)  was  worshipped. 
The  main  army  of  the  confederate  tribes  was  drawn  up 
there.  33.  ©nt  of  the  meadows  of  Glbeah — Heb.,  the 
caves  of  Glbeah.  a  hill — in  which  the  ambuscades  lay 
hid.  34.  There  came  against  Glbeah  ten  thousand 
chosen  men— this  was  a  third  division,  different  both 
from  the  ambuscade  and  the  army,  who  were  fighting  at 
Baal-tamar.  The  general  account  stated  tn  verse  35  is  fol 
lowed  by  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  battle,  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  45.  They  turned  am. 
fled  towards  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock  of  Rimmon 
—Numbers  of  the  fugitives  found  refng*  in  the  caves  of 
this  rocky  mountain,  which  Is  situated  to  the  north-easi 
of  Beth-el.  Such  places  are  still  sought,  as.secnre  retreat* 
in  times  of  danger ;  and  until  the  method  of  blowing  up 
rocks  by  gunpowder  became  known,  a  few  men  could  in 
such  caves  sustain  a  siege  for  months.  46.  all  wh«ch 
fell  that  day  of  Benjamin  -were  twenty  and  Ave  thou- 
sand men — On  comparing  this  with  verse  35,  It  will  be  been 
that  the  loss  is  stated  here  in  round  numbers,  and  is  con- 
fined only  to  that  of  the  third  day.  We  must  conclude 
that  1000  had  fallen  during  the  two  previous  engagements, 
In  order  to  make  the  aggregate  amount  given  (v.  15).  48. 
the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  npon  the  children  m\ 
Benjamin,  and  smote  them  wl  1 1 1  the  edge  of  the  sword 
—This  frightful  vengeance,  extending  from  Gibear-  to  tb«| 
whole  territory  of  Benjamin,  was  executed  under  the  ln»-| 
pet. nous  Impulse  of  highly  excited  passions.    But  doubt- 
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the  Israelites  were  only  the  agents  of  Inflicting  the 
righteous  retributions  of  God  ;  anil  the  memory  of  this 
terrible  crisis,  which  led  almost  to  the  extermination  of 
a  whole  tribe,  was  conducive  to  the  future  good  of  the 
whole  nation. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

v^r.  1-16.  The;  Hkohljc  Bkwailthu  Desolation  or  Is- 
4AK.U  Z.  Tlie  people  inme  to  the  house  of  God,  .  .  . 
and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept — The  characteristic 
fickleness  of  the  Israelites  was  not  long  In  being  dis- 
played ;  for  scarcely  had  they  cooled  from  the  fierceness 
ot  tli el r  sanguinary  vengeance,  than  they  began  to  relent 
•>nd  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  self-accusation  and 
filef  at  the  desolation  which  their  Impetuous  zeal  had 
produced.  Their  victory  saddened  and  humbled  them. 
1'helr  feelings  on  the  occasion  were  expressed  by  a  public 
and  solemn  service  of  expiation  at  the  house  of  God.  And 
yet  this  extraordinary  observance,  though  It  enabled  them 
to  find  vent  for  their  painful  emotions,  did  not  afford  them 
fall  relief,  for  they  were  fettered  by  the  obligation  of  a 
religious  vow,  heightened  by  the  addition  of  a  solemn 
anathema  on  every  violator  of  the  oath.  There  is  no  pre- 
vious record  of  this  oath  ;  but  the  purport  of  it  was,  that 
they  would  treat  the  perpetrators  of  this  Gibeah  atrocity 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Canaanltes,  who  were  doomed  to 
destruction;  and  the  entering  into  this  solemn  league  was 
Of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  Inconsiderate  conduct  in 
this  whole  affair.  6.  there  U  one  tribe  cut  off  from  1»- 
r»«J  this  day — i.e.,  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct;  for. 
a*  it  appears  from  v.  7,  they  had  massacred  all  the  women 
and  <-hUdren  of  Benjamin,  and  600  men  alone  survived  oi 
the  whole  tribe.  The  prospect  of  such  a  blank  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  twelve  tribes,  such  a  gap  in  the  national  ar- 
rangements, was  too  painful  to  contemplate,  and  imme- 
diate measures  mast  be  taken  to  prevent  this  great  catas- 
trophe. 8.  there  carat  none  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh- 
gilead  to  the  assembly—  This  city  lay  within  the  territory 
Of  eastern  Manas.se  h,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  capital  of  Gllead. 
Tbe  taa  which  the  assembled  tribes  had  pronounced  at 
W1kp*g  seemed  to  Impose  on  them  the  necessity  of  pun- 


ishing Its  Inhabitants  for  not  joining  the  crusade  again* 
Benjamin;  and  thus,  with  a  view  of  repairing  the  conse- 
quences of  one  rash  proceeding,  they  hurriedly  rushed  ts 
the  perpetration  of  another,  though  a  smaller  tragedy. 
But  it  appears  (i>.  11)  that,  besides  acting  in  fulfilment  of 
their  oath,  the  Israelites  had  the  additional  object  by  this 
raid  of  supplying  wives  to  the  Benjamlte  remnant.  This 
shows  the  Intemperate  fury  of  the  Israelites  in  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  women  and  children. 

16-21.  The  Eldkks  Consult  how  to  Find  Wives  fob 
THOSE  THAT  WKKK  LEFT.  10.  The  elders  of  the  congrc- 
gallon  said,  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them 
that  remain — Though  the  young  women  of  Jabesh-gllead 
had  been  carefully  spared,  the  supply  was  found  inade- 
quate, and  some  other  expedient  must  be  resorted  to.  17. 
There  must  be  an  inheritance  for  them  that  arc  es- 
caped of  Benjamin— As  they  were  the  only  rightful  own- 
ers of  the  territory,  provision  must  be  made  for  transmit- 
ting It  to  their  legitimate  heirs,  and  a  new  act  of  violence 
was  meditated  (v.  19);  the  opportunity  for  which  was  af- 
forded by  the  approaching  festival— a  feast  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  This,  like  the  othei 
annual  feasts,  was  held  In  Shlloh,  and  its  celebration  was 
attended  with  more  social  hilarity  and  holiday  rejoicings 
than  the  rest.  19.  On  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that 
goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Sbechem — The  exact  site  o I  the 
place  was  described  evidently  for  the  direction  of  the  Ben- 
jamltes.  '-21.  daughters  of  Shlloh  come  out  to  dance  In 
dances — The  dance  was  anciently  a  part  of  the  religious 
observance  ;  and  it  was  done  on  festive  occasions,  as  It  is 
still  in  the  East,  not  In  town,  but  In  the  open  air,  in  some 
adjoining  field,  the  women  being  by  themselves.  The 
young  women  being  alone  Indulging  their  light  and  buoy- 
ant spirits,  and  apprehensive  of  no  danger,  facilitated  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  of  seizing  them,  which  closely 
resembles  the  Sabine  rape  In  Roman  history.  The  elders 
undertook  to  reconcile  the  families  to  the  forced  abduc- 
tion of  their  daughters.  And  thus  the  expression  of  their 
public  sanction  to  this  deed  of  violence  afforded  a  new 
evidence  of  the  evils  and  difficulties  into  which  the  on* 
happy  precipitancy  of  the  Israelites  in  this  crisis  had  In* 
volved  them. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-6.    Elimilich,    >biv*n  by  Famink  into  Moab, 
Diss  tkekd.    1.  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled— 

The  beautiful  and  Interesting  story  which  this  book  re- 
lates, belongs  to  the  early  times  of  the  Judges.  The  pre- 
cise date  cannot  be  ascertained.  *4.  Ellmelech— signifies 
"  My  God  is  king."  Naomi- fair  or  pleasant;  and  their 
two  sons,  Mali  Ion  and  Chillon,  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Joash  and  Saraph  (1  Chronicles  4.22).  Kphrnthttes— 
The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem  was  Ephrath  (Genesis 85, 
It;  48.7),  which  was  continued  after  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Hebrews,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Mlcaii  (Mlcah  5.  2).  Bethlehem-judah— so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun. 
The  family, compelled  to  emigrate  to  Moab  through  pres- 
sure of  a  famine,  settled  for  several  years  in  that  country ; 
and  after  the  death  of  their  father,  the  two  sous  married 
kJoablte  women.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Deuteronomy  7.3;  23.3;  Ezra  9.2;  Nehemlah  13.23),  and 
Jowlah  writers  say  that  the  early  deaths  of  both  the  young 
men  w?re  Divine  Judgments  Inflicted  on  them  for  those 
■alawfui  connections. 

•-is.    Naomi,  Rjctubning  Homk,  Ruth  Accompanies 
Kb*,    o,  7  .  Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters-in-law, 
ah«i  might  return  from  thui  nnnwy  ef  Moab — The 


aged  widow,  longing  to  enjoy  the  privilege*  of  Israel,  re- 
solved to  return  to  her  native  land  as  soon  as  she  was  as- 
sured that  the  famine  had  ceased,  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  her  danghters-lii-law.  8.  Naomi  said 
unto  her  two  daughters-in-law,  Uo,  return  each  fee 
her  mother's  house— In  Eastern  countries  women  occupy 
apartments  separate  from  those  of  men,  and  daughters 
are  moat  frequently  in  those  of  their  mother.  The  Lord 
deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead 
— i.  €.,  with  my  sons,  your  husbands,  while  they  lived.  9. 
the  IiOrd  grant  that  ye  may  find  rest — enjoy  a  life  of 
tranquHlity,  undisturbed  by  the  cares,  incumbrances,  and 
vexatious  troubles  to  which  a  state  of  widowhood  is  pe- 
culiarly exposed.  Then  she  kissed  them — the  Oriental 
mannerwhen  frlendsare  parting.  11.  are  there  yet  any 
more  sons  in  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  hat. 
bands  7 — This  alludes  to  the  ancient  custom  (Genesis  88. 
26)  afterwards  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Mosee 
(Deuteronomy  25.5),  which  required  a  younger  son  to 
marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  1H,  13.  Turn 
again,  my  daughters,  go  your  ways  —  That  Naomi 
should  dissuade  her  daughters-in-law  so  strongly  from 
accompanying  her  to  the  land  of  Israel  may  appeal 
strange.  But  It  was  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  course 
for  her  to  adopt:  first,  because  they  might  be  Influenced 
by  hopes  wmoh  could  not  be  realized:  second,  oeraaac 
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lt«ey  might  ►  e  led,  under  temporary  excitement,  to  take  a 
rtep  they  might  afterwards  regret;  and,  third,  because  the 
linearity  and  strength  of  their  conversion  to  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  she  had  taught  them,  would  be  thoroughly 
tested.  13.  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Is  gone  out  against 
me — i.  «.,  1  am  not  only  not  In  a  condition  to  provide  you 
with  other  husbands,  but  so  reduced  In  circumstances  that 
I  cannot  think  of  youi  being  subjected  to  privations  with 
me.  The  arguments  of  Naomi  prevailed  with  Orpah,  who 
returned  to  her  people  and  her  gods.  But  Ruth  clave  unto 
her ;  and  even  In  the  pages  of  Sterne,  that  great  master 
of  pathos,  there  Is  nothing  which  so  calls  forth  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  reader  as  the  simple  effusion  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  Scripture  — of  Ruth  to  her  mother-in-law. 
[C8AUOJU.] 

19-22.  Tbet  Cokkto  Bethlkheh.  10-22.  all  the  city 
was  moved  about  them— The  present  condition  of  Na- 
uml— a  forlorn  and  desolate  widow,  presented  so  painful  a 
contrast  to  the  flourishing  state  of  prosperity  and  domes- 
tic bliss  In  which  she  had  been  at  her  departure.  In  the 
beginning  of  barley  liarvest— corresponding  to  the  end 
of  our  March. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-a.  Ruth  Gleans  is  the  Field  of  Boaz.  a.  Ruth 
■aid  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field  to  glean 

—The  right  of  gleauing  was  conferred  by  a  positive  law 
on  the  widow,  the  poor,  and  the  stranger  (see  on  Leviticus 
19.9,  10;  Deuteronomy  24.  19, 21).  But  liberty  to  glean  behind 
the  reaperw  was  not  a  right  that  could  be  claimed ;  It  was  a 
privilege  granted  or  refused  according  to  the  good-will  or 
favour  of  the  owner.  3.  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part 
•f  the  field  belonging  unto  Boa*—  Fields  in  Palestine 
being  unenclosed,  the  phrase  signifies  that  portion  of  the 
open  ground  which  lay  within  the  .and-marks  of  Boa/.. 

4-23.  Hi  Takes  Knowledge  of  Hek,  and  Shows  Hke 
FAVOUR.  *.  Bou  came  from  Bethlehem,  and  said  unto 
the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with  you — This  pious  saluta- 
tion between  the  master  and  his  labourers  strongly  Indi- 
cates the  Btate  of  religious  feeling  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Israel  at  that  time,  a*  well  as  the  artless,  happy, 
and  unsuspecting  simplicity  which  characterized  the 
manners  of  the  people.  The  same  patriarchal  style  of 
speaking  Is  still  preserved  In  the  East.  6.  his  servant 
that  was  set  over  the  reapers— an  overseer  whose  special 
duty  was  to  superintend  the  operations  in  the  field,  to 
supply  provision  to  the  reapers,  and  pay  them  for  their 
labour  In  the  evening.  7.  she  said,  Let  me  glean,  and 
gather  after  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves — Various 
modes  of  reaping  are  practised  in  the  East.  Where  the 
crop  Is  thin  and  short,  it  Is  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  In 
other  states  It  is  cut  with  the  sickle.  Whether  reaped  In 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  the  grain  Is  cast  Into  sheaves 
loosely  thrown  together,  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of 
threshing,  which  takes  place,  for  the  most  part.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  reaping.  Field  labours  were  begun  early 
In  the  morning — before  the  day  became  oppressively  hot. 
she  hath  taxrtaid  a  little  In  the  bouse— 4.  e.,  the  field  tent, 
erected  for  the  occasional  rest  and  refreshment  of  the 
'abourers.  8,  9.  Boa*  said  unto  Ruth,  Abide  fast  by  my 
maidens — The  reaping  was  performed  by  women,  while 
the  assortment  of  sheaves  was  the  duty  of  men-servants. 
The  same  division  of  harvest  labour  obtains  in  Syria 
still.  Boaz  not  only  granted  to  Ruth  the  full  privilege  of 
gleaning  after  his  reapers,  but  provided  for  her  personal 
comfort,  go  unto  the  vessel,  and  drink  of  that  which 
tii«  young  men  have  drawn — gleaners  were  sometimes 
Allowed,  by  kind  and  charitable  masters,  to  partake  of  the 
refreshments  provided  for  the  reapers.  The  vessels  alluded 
W>  were  skin  bottles,  filled  with  water — and  the  bread  was 
soaked  In  vinegar  (t>.  14) ;  a  kind  of  poor,  weak  wiue,  some- 
times mingled  with  a  little  olive  oil— very  cooling,  as 
would  be  required  In  harvest-time.    This  grateful  refec- 

ion  is  Still  used  In  the  harvest-field.  14.  he  reached  her 
parched  corn,  and  she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  and 
tefs— some  of  the  new  grain,  roasted  on  the  spot,  and  fit 
tor  an*  after  being  rubbed  In  the  hands— a  favourite  viand 
tt  trie  Kawt.  He  gave  her  so  mnoh,  that  after  satisfying 
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her  own  wants,  she  had  some  (v.  18)  In  reserve  for  hei 
mother-in-law.  16.  let  fall  also  some  of  the  h&ndfula 
on  purpose  for  her — The  gleaners  In  the  East  glean  with 
much  success  ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  scattered  in 
the  reaping,  as  well  as  in  their  manner  of  carrying  it.  One 
may  Judge,  then,  of  the  large  quantity  which  Ruth  would 
gather  In  consequence  of  the  liberal  orders  given  to  tus 
servants.  These  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  were  not 
only  given  from  a  kindly  disposition,  but  from  regard  U 
her  good  character  and  devoted  attachment  to  her  vener- 
able relative.  17.  and  beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned— 
When  the  quantity  of  grain  was  small,  It  was  beat  or! 
by  means  of  a  stick,  an  ephah— supposed  to  contain 
about  a  bushel.  SO.  the  man  Is  one  of  our  next  kins- 
men — Heb.,  "one  of  our  redeemers" — on  whom  it  devolves 
to  protect  us,  to  purchase  our  lands,  and  marry  you,  th« 
relict  of  his  next  kinsman.  She  said,  "one  of  them,"  nol 
that  there  were  many  In  the  same  close  relationship,  bnl 
that  he  was  a  very  near  kinsman,  one  other  Individual 
only  having  the  precedence.  '-41.  all  my  harvest — bola 
barley  and  wheat  harvests.  The  latter  was  at  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  22.  Naomi  said  unto  Ruth, 
It  is  good  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens — a  pru- 
dent recommendation  to  Ruth  to  accept  the  generous  invl- 
tatlon  of  Boaz,  lest,  if  she  were  seen  straying  Into  oLhej 
fields,  she  might  not  only  run  the  risk  of  rude  treatment, 
but  displease  him  by  seeming  Indifferent  to  his  kind  lib* 
ereJity.  Moreover,  the  observant  mind  of  the  old  matron 
had  already  discerned,  in  ail  Boaz's  attentions  to  Ruth,  tht 
germs  of  a  stronger  affection,  which  she  wished  to  increase 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-13.  By  Naomi's  Instructions,  Ruth  Lies  a» 
Boaz's  Feet,  who  Acknowledges  thk  Dutt  of  a 
Kinsman.  2.  he  wlnnowt-th  barley  to-night  In  the 
threshing-floor — The  winnowing  process  is  performed 
by  throwing  up  the  grain,  alter  being  trodden  down, 
against  the  wind  with  a  shovel.  The  threshing-floor, 
which  was  commonly  on  the  harvest-field,  was  carefullj 
leveled  with  a  large  cylindric  roller,  and  consolidated 
with  chalk,  that  weeds  might  not  spring  up,  and  thut  It 
might  not  chop  with  drought.  The  farmer  usually  re- 
mained all  night  in  harvest-time  on  the  threshing-floor 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  his  valuable  grain,  but  foi 
the  winnowing.  That  operation  was  performed  :n  the 
evening  to  catch  the  breezes  which  blow  after  the  close 
of  a  hot  day,  and  which  continue  for  the  most  part  of  the 
night.  This  duty  at  so  Important  a  season  the  master 
undertakes  himself;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners,  Boaz,  a  person  of  considerable  wealth 
and  high  rank,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  barn 
floor,  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  barley  he  had  been  win- 
nowing. 4.  go  in,  and  uncover  his  feet,  and  lay  that 
down— Singular  as  these  directions  may  appear  to  us, 
there  was  no  Impropriety  In  them,  according  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  rural  manners  in  Bethlehem.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances these  would  have  seemed  Indecorous  to  tb* 
world,  but  in  the  case  of  Ruth,  it  was  a  method,  doubtless 
conformable  to  prevailing  usage,  of  reminding  Boaz  of  the 
duty  which  devolved  on  him  as  the  kinsman  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  Boaz  probably  slept  upon  a  mat  of 
skin;  Ruth  lay  crosswise  at  his  feet — a  position  In  which 
Eastern  servants  frequently  sleep  In  the  same  chambei 
or  tent,  with  their  master;  and  if  they  want  a  covering, 
custom  allows  them  that  benefit  from  part  of  the  cover- 
ing on  their  master's  bed.  Resting, as  the  Orientals  do  at 
night,  in  the  same  clothes  they  wear  during  the  day,  there 
was  no  indelicacy  In  a  stranger, or  even  a  woman  putting 
the  extremity  of  this  cover  over  her.  9. 1  am  Ruth  thins 
handmaid ;  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  over  thine 
liHitdinaid,  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman — She  had 
already  drawn  part  of  the  mantle  over  her;  and  she 
asked  him  now  to  do  it,  that  the  act  might  become  hU 
own.  To  spread  a  skirt  over  one  is,  in  the  East,  a  sym- 
bol Ida!  action  denoting  protection.  To  this  day  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  to  say  of  any  one  that  he  put  his  skirt 
ever  a  woman,  is  synonymous  with  saying  that  be  mar- 
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cxl  her:  ami  at  ail  the  marriage*  of  the  modern  Jews 
md  Hindoos,  one  part  of  the  ceremony  Is  for  the  brlde- 
'room  to  pnt  a  silken  or  cotton  cloak  ar«und  his  bride. 
A.  Bring  the  veil  Chat  thon  haxt  upon  thee,  and  hold 
I— Eastern  veils  are  large  sheets — those  of  ladles  being 
>f  red  silk;  but  the' poorer  or  common  class  of  women 
rear  them  of  blue,  or  blr-*  and  white  striped  linen  or 
(Otton.  They  are  wrapped  round  the  head,  so  as  to  con- 
»eal  the  whole  face  except  one  eye.  17.  si*  meamirei  of 
Nirley— Heb.,  six  seahs;  a  seah  contained  about  two  gal- 
ons  and  a  half,  six  of  which  must  have  been  rather  a 
leavy  load  for  a  woman. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Vei.  1-6.  Boaz  Calus  into  Judgment  thk  Next  Kins- 
iAN.     1.  Then  went  Bout,  up  to  the  gnte  of  the  city — A 

roofed  building,  unenclosed  by  walls;  the  place  where,  In 
indent  times,  and  in  many  Eastern  towns  still,  all  busl- 
aess  transactions  are  made,  and  where,  therefore,  the 
kinsman  was  most  likely  to  be  found.  No  preliminaries 
were  necessary  in  summoning  one  before  the  public 
tssemblage;  no  writ  lugs,  and  no  delay  wore  required. 
In  a  short  conversation  the  matter  was  stated  and 
arranged — probably  in  the  morning  as  people  went  out, 
or  at  noon  when  they  returned  from  the  Held.  Si.  he  took 
[en  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city— A*  witnesses.  In  or- 
linary  circumstanoes,  two  or  three  were  sufficient  to 
attest  a  bargain;  bnt  In  cases  of  importance,  such  as 
matrimony,  divorce,  conveyancing  of  property,  it  was 
the  Jewish  practice  to  have  ten  (1  Kings  21.  8).  3.  Naomi 
se'leth  a  parcel  of  land — i.  ?.,  entertains  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing. In  her  circumstances  she  was  at  liberty  to  part  with 
It  (Leviticus  26.  25).  Both  Naomi  and  Ruth  had  an  inter- 
est In  the  land  during  their  lives;  but  Naomi  alone  was 
irentloned,  not  only  because  she  directed  all  the  negotia- 
tions, but  because  the  Introduction  of  Ruth's  name  would 
nraken  a  suspicion  of  the  necessity  of  marrying  her, 
before  the  first  proposition  was  answered.  4.  there  is 
■ene  to  redeem  It  beside*  thee  \  and  I  am  after  thee — 
(Pee  on  Deuteronomy  25.5-10.)  The  redemption  of  the 
Irnd  of  course  Involved  a  marriage  with  Ruth,  the  widow 
of  the  former  owner. 

J-8.  Hk  Bwttseth  the  Reormption.  6.  The  kins- 
man said,  I  (utnol  redeem  It,  lest  I  mar  mine  own 
mheritnac*  —  This  consequence  would  follow,  either, 
first,  from  his  having  a  son  by  Ruth,  who,  though  heir 
to  -he  property,  would  not  bear  his  name;  his  name 
"'•"Id  be  extinguished  in  that  of  her  former  husband ; 


or,  secondly,  from  its  having  to  be  subdivided  amongst 
his  other  children,  which  he  had  probably  by  a  previous 
marriage.  This  right,  therefore,  was  renounced  and  as- 
signed In  favour  of  Boaz,  in  the  way  of  whose  marrla«* 
with  Rnth  the  only  existing  obstacle  was  now  removed 
7,  8.  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe — Where  the  kinsman 
refused  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  family  of  his  deceased 
relation,  his  widow  was  directed  to  pull  off  the  shoe 
with  some  attendant  circumstances  of  contemptuous  dis- 
dain. But,  as  in  this  case,  there  was  no  refusal,  the  usual 
Ignominy  was  spared,  and  the  plucking  off  the  shoe,  th« 
only  ceremony  observed,  as  a  pledge  of  the  transaction 
being  completed. 

9-12.  Hk  Makkibc  Ruth.  9.  Boat  said  unto  the 
elders.  Ye  are  "witnesses  this  day  that  I  have  bought 
nil  that  was  i 'hillon'a  and  Mahlon's,  of  the  hand  ol 
Naomi— Although  the  widow  of  Chllion  was  still  living, 
no  regard  was  paid  to  her  in  the  disposal  of  her  husband't 
property.  From  her  remaining  in  Moab,  she  was  con- 
sidered to  have  either  been  married  again,  or  to  have  re- 
nounced all  light  to  an  inheritance  with  the  family  of 
Ellraelech.  10.  Ruth  the  RIoabttess  have  I  purchased 
to  he  my  ■wife— This  connection  Boaz  not  only  might 
form,  since  Ruth  had  embraced  the  true  religion,  but  be 
was  nnder  a  legal  necessity  of  forming  it.  11.  all  the 
people  and  the  elders  said,  We  are  witnesses — A  mul- 
titude, doubtless  from  curiosity  or  Interest,  were  presenl 
on  the  occasion.  There  was  no  signing  of  deeds  ;  yet  was 
the  transfer  made,  and  complete  security  given,  by  the 
public  munner  in  which  the  whole  matter  was  carried  on 
and  concluded,  the  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  coma 
Into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  Leah— This  was  the 
usual  bridal  benediction,  13.  let  thy  house  be  like  Uu 
house  of  Pharez — i.  e.,  as  honourable  and  numerous  a* 
his.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bethlehem  people,  and 
his  family  one  of  the  five  from  which  the  tribe  of  Judah 
sprang. 

13-18.  She  Bkars  Obet>.  17.  Obcd— means  "servanU* 
18-aa.  these  are  the  generations  of  Phnrez— «'.  «.,  his  de- 
scendants. This  appendix  shows  that  the  special  object 
contemplated  by  the  Inspired  author  of  this  little  book 
was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  an  Interesting  domestic 
episode,  and  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  David.  There  was 
an  Interval  of  8R0  years  between  Salmon  and  David.  It 
Is  evident  that  whole  generations  are  omitted  ;  the  leading 
personages  only  are  named,  and  grandfathers  are  said,  Is 
Scripture  language,  to  beget  their  grand-children,  with- 
out specifying  the  intermediate  links. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-8.  Of  Elkakah  akd  his  Two  Wives.  1.  a  cer- 
tain man  of  Ramathaim-zophlm—  The  first  word  being 
m  the  dual  number,  signifies  the  double  city— the  old  and 
oew  town  of  Ramah  (v.  19).  There  were  five  cities  of  this 
name,  all  on  high  ground.  This  city  had  the  addition  of 
Eophim  attached  to  it,  because  it  was  founded  by  Zuph, 
""an  Ephrathlte,"  that  Is  a  native  of  Ephratha.  Bethle- 
hem, and  the  expression  of  Ramathairn-zophim  mast, 
therefore,  be  understood  as  Ramah  in  the  land  of  Zuph, 
In  the  hill  country  of  Ephratha.  Others,  considering 
"Mount  Ephraim"  as  pointing  to  the  locality  in  Joseph's 
serrltory,  regard  "  Zopnlm"  not  as  a  proper  but  a  com- 
mon noun,  signifying  watch-towers,  or  watchmen,  with 
"*f«"»noe  either  ta  '»ba  ueisnt  of  its  situation,  or  its  being 


the  residence  of  prophets  who  weie  watchmen.  (EzeXiwI 
8. 17.)  Though  a  native  of  Ephratha  or  Bethlehem-jndaij 
(Ruth  1.2),  Elkanah  was  a  Levite  (1  Chronicles  6.  33,  M) 
and  though  of  this  order,  and  a  good  man,  practised  polyg- 
amy, which  though  contrary  to  the  original  law,  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  Hebrews  in  those  days., 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did 
what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  3.  this  man  wcat 
up  out  of  his  city  yearly  to  worship  In  Shiloh— In  that 
place  was  the  "earth's  one  sanctuary,"  and  thither  he  re- 
paired at  the  three  solemn  feasts,  accompanied  by  his 
family  at  one  of  them — probably  the  passover.  Although 
a  Levite,  he  could  not  personally  offer  a  sacrifiee—  thai 
was  exclusively  the  office  of  the  priests ;  end  his  piety  la 
maintaining  a  regular  attendance  on  the  Divine  ordin- 
ance* is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  character  of 
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uie  two  priests  who  administered  them  wm  notoriously 
bad.  Hut  doubtless  lie  believed,  and  acted  on  the  belief, 
mat  tbe  ordinances  were  "effectual  means  of  salva- 
tion, not  from  any  virtue  In  them,  or  in  thoee  who 
administered  them,  but  from  the  grace  of  God  being 
communicated  through  them."  4.  when  Klka.nn.li 
•  irVrrd,  h«  gave  to  Penlnnah,  Ac.  .  .  .  portions — The 
offerer  received  back  the  greater  part  of  the  peace  of- 
ferings, which  he  and  his  family  or  friends  were  acens- 
lomed  to  eat  at,  a  social  feast  before  the  Lord.  (See  on  Le- 
viticus 8.  7  ;  Deuteronomy  12.  12.)  It  was  out  of  these  con- 
secrated viands  Elkanatigave  portions  to  all  til  B  members 
of  Ills  family;  but  "  nnto  Hannah  he  gave  a  w->rthy  por- 
tion; "  i.e.,  a  larger  choice,  according  to  Ljtt  Eastern 
fashion  of  showing  regard  to  beloved  or  iVj.  Uigulshed 
guest*.  (Hee  on  ch.  9.  23,  24 ;  also  Genesis  43.  it.)  0.  her 
ait  it  rsary  provoked  h«r  sore — The  conduct  of  Penlnnah 
was  most  unbecoming.  But  domestic  broils  In  the  houses 
of  polygamlsts  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  them  has  always  been  Jealousy  of  the 
husbau'l's  superior  affection,  aa  In  this  case  of  Hannah. 

9-1S.  HaKNAH'6  Pkaykr.  9-11.  ahe  prayed,  and 
vuivni  a  vow— Here  Is  a  specimen  of  the  Intense  desire 
that  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Hebrew  women  for  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  burden  of  Hannah's  prayer;  and  the 
strong  preference  she  expressed  fora  male  child  originated 
In  her  purpose  of  dedicating  him  to  the  tabernacle  service. 
The  circumstance  of  his  birth  bound  him  to  this;  but  his 
residence  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  would 
have  to  commence  at  an  earlier  age  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Nazarlte  vow.  12-18.  Ell  marked  her 
mouth— The  suspicion  of  the  aged  priest  seems  to  In- 
dicate that  the  vice  of  Intemperance  was  neither  uncom- 
mon nor  confined  to  one  sex  In  those  times  of  disorder. 
This  mistaken  Impression  was  immediately  removed, 
and,  In  the  words,  "God  grant,"  or  rather,  "will  grant," 
was  followed  by  an  invocation  which,  as  Hannah  regarded 
It  In  the  light  of  a  prophecy  pointing  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  earnest  desire,  dispelled  her  sadness,  and 
filled  her  with  confident  hope.  The  character  and  ser- 
vices of  the  expected  child  were  sufficiently  Important  to 
make  his  birth  a  tit  subject  for  prophecy. 

20.  Samuel.  Born.  £0.  called  his  name  Samuel — 
Doubtless  with  her  husband's  consent.  The  names  of 
children  were  given  sometimes  by  the  fathers,  and  some- 
times by  the  mothers  (see  on  Genesis  4.  1,26;  5.29;  19.87; 
21.3);  and  among  the  early  Hebrews,  were  commonly 
compound  names,  one  part  Including  the  name  of  God. 
91.  the  man  Elkonah  .  .  .  went  up  to  offer  .  .  .  his 
row— The  solemn  expression  of  his  concurrence  in  Han- 
nah's vow  was  necessary  to  make  it  obligatory.  (See  on 
Numbers  30.)  **.  But  Ilannnh  went  mot  up — Men  only 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  solemn  feasts.  (Exodus  23. 17.) 
But  Hannah,  like  other  pious  women,  was  In  the  habit  of 
going,  only  she  deemed  it  more  prudent  and  becoming  to 
defer  her  next  Journey  till  her  son's  age  would  enable  her 
to  fulfil  her  vow.  '4*.  three  bullocks— .Sc-pc,  renders  It  "  a 
bullock  of  three  years  old  ;  "  which  Is,  probably,  the  true 
rendering. 

CHAPTER    II. 

ver.  1-11.  Hannah's  hong  in  Thankfdlnsss  to  God. 
1.  Hannah  prayed,  and  said— Praise  and  prayer  are  in- 
separably conjoined  lnHcripture.  (ColoK8laus4.2;  1  Timo- 
thy 2.  1.)  This  beautiful  song  was  her  tribute  of  thanks 
for  the  Divine  goodness  tn  answering  her  petition,  mine 
horn  Is  exalted  In  the  Lord— Allusion  is  here  made  to  a 
peculiarity  In  the  dress  of  Eastern  females  about  Leb- 
anon, which  seems  to  have  obtained  anciently  among 
the  Israelite  women,  that  of  wearing  a  tin  or  silver  horn 
on  the  forehead,  on  which  their  veil  Is  suspended.  Wive*, 
who  have  no  children,  wear  it  projecting  in  an  oblique 
direction,  while  thoee  who  become  mothers  forthwith 
raise  It  a  few  Inches  higher.  Inclining  towards  the  per- 
pendicular, and  by  tills  slight  but  observable  change  in 
tneir  heed-dress,  make  known,  wherever  they  go,  the  ma- 
ternal character  which  they  now  bear.  5.  I  bey  that  were 
tmassrt — i.  e.    to  hunger,     the  lwrr«n  hath  horn 


•even — i.  e.,  many  children.  A.  he  hrlngeth  down  w 
the  grave,  and  brlngeth  up — i.  e.,  be  reduces  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  and  misery,  and  restores  to  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  8.  Inherit  the  throne  of  glory 
i.e.,  possesses  seats  of  honour,  he  ralsethup  the  pool  out 
of  the  dust,  and  llfteth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill 
—The  dunghill,  a  pile  of  horse,  cow,  or  camel  offal,  beapod 
up  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  serve  as  fuel,  was,  and  Is,  one  of 
the  common  haunts  of  the  poorest  mendicants  ;  and  tht 
change  that  had  been  made  In  the  social  position  of  Han- 
nah, appeared  to  her  grateful  heart  as  auspicious  and  at 
great  as  the  eievatlon  of  a  poor  despised  beggar  to  uie 
hlgnest  and  most  dignified  rank.  10.  the  Lord  shall 
Jndge  the  ends  of  the  earth  .  .  .  exalt  the  born  of  his 
anointed— This  is  the  first  place  In  Scripture  where  ths 
word  "anointed,"  or  Messiah,  occurs;  and  as  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel  at  the  time.  It  seems  the  best  interpreta- 
tion to  refer  it  to  Christ.  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  song  of  Hannah  and  that  of 
Mary.  (Luke  1.  46.)  11.  the  child  did  minister  nnto  ths 
Lord  before  Ell  the  priest — He  must  have  been  engaged 
In  some  occupation  suited  to  his  tender  age,  as  in  playing 
upon  the  cymbals,  or  other  instruments  of  music;  in 
lighting  the  lamps,  or  similar  easy  and  Interesting  ser- 
vices. 

12-17.  The  8in  of  Eli'8  Sons.  1».  Now  the  sons  of 
Ell  were  sons  of  Belial — Not  only  careless  and  lrrelly 
ious,  but  men  loose  in  their  actions,  and  vicious  and  scan- 
dalous in  their  habits.  Though  professionally  engaged  In 
sacred  duties,  they  were  not  only  strangers  to  the  power 
of  religion  In  the  heart,  but  they  had  thrown  off  lie  re- 
straints, and  even  ran,  as  is  often  done  in  similar  cases 
by  the  sons  of  eminent  ministers,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  reckless  and  open  profligacy.  13.  the  priest's  custom 
with  the  people — When  persons  wished  to  present  a  sac- 
rifice of  peace-offering  on  the  altar,  the  offering  was 
brought  in  the  first  Instance  to  the  priest,  and  as  th€ 
Lord's  part  was  burnt,  the  parts  appropriated  respectively 
to  the  prieste  and  offerers  were  to  be  sodden.  But  EU' 
sons,  unsatisfied  with  the  breast  and  shoulder,  which 
were  the  perquisites  appointed  to  them  by  the  Divine  law 
(Exodus  29.  27;  Leviticus  7.  31,  32),  not  only  claimed  pari 
of  the  offerer's  share,  but  rapaciously  seized  theta  pre- 
vious to  the  sacred  ceremony  of  heaving  or  waving  (see 
on  Leviticus  7.  34);  and  moreover  committed  the  addi- 
tional injustice  of  taking  up  with  their  fork  those  portions 
which  they  preferred,  whilst  raw,  In  order  to  their  being 
roasted.  Pious  people  were  revolted  by  such  rapacious 
and  profane  encroachments  on  the  dues  of  the  altar,  as 
well  as  what  should  have  gone  to  constitute  the  family 
and  social  feast  of  the  offerer.  The  truth  Is,  the  priests 
having  become  haughty,  and  unwilling  in  many  instances 
to  accept  invitations  to  those  feasts,  presents  of  meat  were 
sent  to  them;  and  this,  though  done  In  courtesy  at  first, 
being.  In  course  of  time,  established  Into  a  right,  gave  rise 
to  all  the  rapacious  keenness  of  Ell's  sons. 

18-26.  HAMCKL'8  Ministry.  18.  But  Samuel  minia- 
te red  before  the  Lord,  being  a  child — This  notice  of  his 
early  services  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  tabernacle,  was 
made  to  pave  the  way  for  the  remarkable  prophecy  re- 
garding the  high  priest's  family,  girded  with  a  linen 
epbod— A  small  shoulder-garment  or  apron,  used  In  the 
sacred  service  by  the  Inferior  priests  and  Levltes;  some 
times  also  by  Judges  or  eminent  persons,  and  hence  al- 
lowed to  Samuel,  who,  though  not  a  Levlte,  was  devoted 
to  God  from  his  birth.  19.  his  mother  made  hiiu  u  little 
coat,  and  brought  It  to  him  from  year  to  year—A  ware 
that  ne  could  not  yet  render  any  useful  service  to  t-hf>  tab- 
ernacle, she  undertook  the  expense  of  supplying  niia 
with  wearing  apparel.  All  weaving  stuffs,  manuiaclurt 
of  cloth,  and  making  of  suli.s  were  anciently  the  employ 
ment  of  women.  SO.  Ell  blessed  Ellunali  and  his  wife 
— This  blessing,  like  that  which  he  had  formerly  pro- 
nounced, had  a  prophetic  virtue;  which,  ere  long,  ap- 
peared in  the  Increase  of  Hannah's  family  (v.  21),  and  the 
(trowing  qualifications  of  Samuel  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  82.  the  women  that  assembled,  at  the  door 
•f  the  tabernacle— TbU  was  an  institution  of  bolv  wornee 
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|r  •  strictly  aacrtlc  order,  who  had  relinquished  worldly 
sres  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  Lord  ;  an  Institution 
[hich  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Christ  (Luke  2.  37). 
31  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  man,  but  unhappy  In  the 
toral  and  religious  training  of  his  family.  He  erred  on 
pe  aide  of  parental  Indulgence,  and  though  he  repri- 
manded them  (see  on  Deuteronomy  21.  18-21),  yet,  from 
>»r  or  1  -Jolence,  shrunk  from  laying  on  them  the  re- 
paints, or  subjecting  them  to  the  discipline  their  gross 
lluquencies  called    for.     In  his  Judicial  capacity,  he 
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nked  at  their  flagrant  acts  of  mal-admlulstratlon,  and 
offered  them  to  make  reckless  encroachments  on  the 
[institution,  by  which  the  most  serious  Injuries  were  ln- 
icted  both  on  the  rights  of  the  people  aud  the  laws  of 
toil.  35.  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  thetr 
lit  her,  because  (it  should  be  there/ore)  the  Lord  would 
lay  them— It  was  not  God's  preordination,  but  their  own 
rilful  and  impenitent  disobedience  which  was  the  cause 
f  their  destruction. 

37-35.  A  Prophecy  against  Eli's  House.  27.  there 
ame  a  man  of  God  unto  Ell,  saying  .  .  .  there  shall 
,ot  be  an  old  man  In  thine  house — So  much  importance 
as  always,  in  the  East,  been  attached  to  old  age,  that  it 
rould  be  felt  to  be  a  great  calamity,  and  sensibly  lower 
lie  respectability  of  any  family  which  could  boast  of  few 
r  no  old  men.  The  prediction  of  this  prophet  was  fully 
unarmed  by  the  afflictions,  degradation,  poverty,  and 
lany  untimely  deaths  with  which  the  house  of  Eli  was 
(sited  after  its  announcement  (see  on  ch.  4.  11;  14.  S;  22. 
J-23;  1  Kings  2.27).  31.  I  will  cut  off  thine  urn,  and 
he  arm  of  thy  father's  house— By  the  "withdrawal  of  the 
.igh  priesthood  from  Eleazar,  the  elder  of  Aaron's  two 
ons,  after  Nadab  and  Abihn  were  destroyed,  that  dignity 
ad  been  conferred  on  the  family  of  Ithamar,  to  which 
111  belonged,  and  now  that  his  descendants  had  forfeited 
he  honour,  it  was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  restored  to 
lie  elder  branch.  35S.  thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  In  my 
labitatlon — A  successful  rival  for  the  office  of  high  priest 
hall  rise  out  of  another  family  CiSamuel  15.  35;  1  Chron- 
sies  2-1  3;  29.22).  But  the  marginal  reading,  "thou  shalt 
ee  the  affli  jtion  of  the  tabernacle,"  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
#»ablr-  translation. 

CHAPTER   III 


Ver.  1-10.  The  Lord  Appears  to  Samuel  in  a  Vision. 
.  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before 
Eli— His  ministry  consisted,  of  course,  of  such  duties  In 
t  about  the  sanctuary  as  were  suited  to  his  age,  which  is 
np potted  now  to  have  been  about  twelve  years.  Whether 
he  office  had  been  specially  assigned  him,  or  It  arose  from 
he  Interest  inspired  by  the  story  of  his  birth,  Eli  kept 
lira  as  his  immediate  attendant;  and  he  resided  not  in 
he  sanctuary,  but  in  one  of  the  tents  or  apartments 
tround  it,  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests 
tnd  Levites,  his  being  near  to  that  of  the  high  priest's. 
he  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days — It 
vas  very  rarely  known  to  the  Israelites;  and  in  point  of 
act  only  two  prophets  are  mentioned  as  having  appeared 
luring  the  whole  administration  of  the  judges  (Judges 
.4;  6.8).  there  was  no  open  vision — no  publicly  rec- 
)gnized  prophet  whom  the  people  could  consult,  and  from 
»bnm  they  might  learn  the  will  of  God.  There  must  have 
)een  certain  indubitable  evidences  by  which  a  communi- 
cation from  heaven  could  be  distinguished.  Eli  knew 
ibera,  for  he  may  have  received  them,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently as  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  an  "open  vision."  3. 
ire  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the 
bord- The  "temple*'  seems  to  have  become  the  eslab- 
Utied  designation  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  time  Indi- 
cted was  towards  the  morning  twilight,  as  the  lamps 
rere  extinguished  at  sunrise  'see  on  Leviticus  6. 12,  13).  5. 
•  e  ran  unto  Kll,  and  said.  Here  urn  1,  for  thou  calledst 
awe— it  is  evident  that  Lis  sleeping  chamber  was  close  to 
■iiat  of  the  aged  high  priest,  aud  that  lie  was  accustomed 
'■o  be  e»Ued  during  the  night.  The  three  successive  calls 
Ml  I  reused  to  the  boy  convinced  K>;  of  the  Divine  character 
»'  tiiti  spea'st-r,  and  he  therefore,  exhorted  the  child  to 
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give  a  reverential  attention  to  the  message.    The  btUNSteH 

of  it  was  an  extraordinary  premonition  of  theJudg>Ti«r.£a 
that  Impended  over  Eli's  house;  and  the  aged  priest, 
having  drawn  the  painful  secret  from  the  simple  child, 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  tc 
.iim  good."  Such  Is  the  spirit  of  meek  and  nnmnrmiir- 
ing  submission  in  which  we  ought  to  receive  the  disp*w- 
Bations  of  God,  however  severe  and  afflictive.  But,  fca 
order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  Eli's  language  and  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  we  must  consider  the  overwhelm- 
ing accumulation  of  judgments  denounced  against  hie 
person,  his  sons,  his  descendants — his  altar,  and  nation 
Wtth  such  a  threatening  prospect  before  him,  his  pletj 
and  meekness  were  wonderful.  In  his  personal  characU-i 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  good  man,  but  his  relative's  eon 
duct  was  flagrantly  bad ;  and  though  his  misfortuna- 
claim  our  sympathy,  it  is  impossible  to  approve  or  defr>  I 
the  weak  and  unfaithful  course  which,  in  the  retributive 
justice  of  God,  brought  these  adversities  upon  him. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-11.  Israel,  Overcome  by  the  Philisttnks.  I. 
the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel — The  char&ctwsr 
of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  was  now  fully  established.  Tho 
want  of  an  "open  vision  "  was  supplied  by  him,  for  "noae 
of  his  words  were  let  fall  to  the  ground  "  (ch.  8.  19; ;  and  to 
his  residence  in  Shiloh  all  the  people  of  Israel  repaired  U's 
consult  him  as  an  oracle,  who,  as  the  medium  of  re'-elv- 
ing  the  Divine  command,  or  by  his  gift  of  a  prophet,  could 
Inform  them  what  was  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  rising  Influence  of  the  young  prophet 
had  alarmed  the  Jealous  fears  of  the  Philistines,  who, 
having  kept  the  Israelites  In  some  degree  of  subject  lot 
ever  since  the  death  of  Samson,  were  determined,  bj 
ferther  crushing,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  bi  un- 
trained by  the  counsels,  and  under  the  leadership  • ,-t 
Samuel,  to  reassert  their  national  independence.  At  all 
events,  the  Philistines  were  the  aggressors  (v.  2;.  But,  dm 
the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  were  rash  and  InconslderaU 
in  rushing  to  the  field  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
Samuel  as  to  the  war,  or  having  consulted  him  as  to  the 
subsequent  measures  they  took.  Israel  went  out  n^ntusu 
the  Philistines  to  battle — i.e.,  to  resist  this  new  Incur- 
sion.—  Aphek  .  .  .  Eben-ei.er — Aphek,  which  means 
"strength,"  is  a  name  applied  to  any  fort  or  fastneua. 
There  were  several  Apheks  in  Palestine;  but.  the  mention 
of  Eben-ezer  determines  this  "  Aphek  "  to  be  in  the  south, 
among  the  mountains  of  Judah,  near  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  and  consequently  oa 
the  borders  of  the  Philistine  territory.  The.  first  encoun- 
ter at  Aphek  being  unsuccessful,  the  Israelites  determined 
to  renew  the  engagement  in  better  circumstances.  3-9. 
Let  us  fetch  the  arlt  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  orat 
of  Shiloh  unto  us — Strange  that  they  were  60  blind  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  that  they  did  not  dis- 
cern, in  the  great  aud  general  corruption  of  religion  and 
morals  (ch.  2.  and  7.  3 ;  Psalm  78.58;,  the  reason  why  th< 
presence  and  aid  of  God  were  not  extended  to  them.  The!  r 
first  measure  for  restoring  the  national  spirit  and  energy 
ought  to  have  been  a  complete  reformation— a  universal 
return  to  purity  of  worship  and  manners.  But,  instead 
of  cherishing  a  spirit  of  deep  humiliation  and  sincere  re- 
pentance— Instead  of  resolving  on  the  abolition  of  exist- 
ing abuses,  and  the  re-establishing  of  the  pure  faith,  they 
adopted  what  appeared  an  easier  and  speedier  course — 
they  put  their  trust  in  ceremonial  observances,  and 
doubted  not  but  that  the  introduction  of  the  ark  into  tli* 
battle-field  would  ensure  their  victory.  In  recommend- 
ing this  extraordinary  step,  the  elders  might  recollect  the 
confidence  it  Imparted  to  their  ancestors  (Numbers  10. ."16, 
14.  44),  as  well  as  what  had  been  done  at  Jericho.  But  it  la 
more  probable  tnat  they  were  influenced  by  the  heathno 
lsh  ideas  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  who  carried  thfts 
idol  Dagon,  or  his  sacred  symbols,  to  their  wars,  believlisg 
that  the  power  of  their  divinities  was  inseparably  suano- 
ciated  with,  or  residing  in.  th«ir  Images.     In  short  Uit 

shout  rats**!  in  the  Hebrew  camp,  on  ih«  arrival  of  this 

., — 
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artt,  indicated  very  plainly  the  prevalence  amongst  the 
laraellte*  at  this  time,  of  a  belief  In  national  deities— 
whowa  Influence  was  local,  and  whose  Interest  was  espe- 
cially exerted  In  behalf  of  the  people  who  adored  them. 
The  Jov  of  the  Israelites  was  an  emotion  springing  out  of 
the  same  superstitious  sentiments  as  the  corresponding 
dismay  of  their  enemies ;  and  to  afford  them  a  convincing, 
though  palnfnl  proof  of  their  error,  was  the  ulterior  object 
of  the  discipline  to  which  they  were  now  subjected— a  dis- 
cipline by  which  God,  while  punishing  them  for  their 
apostasy  by  allowing  the  capture  of  the  ark,  had  another 
»nd  In  view— that  of  signally  vindicating  His  supremacy 
>ver  all  the  gods  of  the  nations. 

12-22.  Eli  Hearing  the  Tidings.  13.  Kll  sat  upon 
a  seat  hy  the  way-side— The  aged  priest,  as  a  public 
magistrate,  used,  In  dispensing  Justice,  to  seat  himself 
dally  In  a  spacious  recess  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the  city; 
and  In  his  Intense  anxiety  to  learn  the  Issue  of  the  battle, 
he  took  up  his  usual  place  as  the  most  convenient  for 
meeting  with  passers-by.  His  seat  was  an  official  chair, 
similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Judges,  richly 
carved,  superbly  ornamented,  high,  and  without  a  back. 
The  calamities  announced  to  Samuel  as  about  to  fall  upon 
the  family  of  Ell  were  now  Inflicted  in  the  death  of  his 
two  sons,  and  after  his  death,  by  that  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  whose  infant  son  received  a  name  that  perpetuated 
the  fallen  glory  of  the  church  and  nation.  The  publlo 
disaster  was  completed  by  the  capture  of  the  ark.  Poor 
Eli  t  he  was  a  good  man,  in  spite  of  his  unhappy  weak- 
nesses. Bo  strongly  were  his  sensibilities  enlisted  on  the 
tide  of  religion,  that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  ark 
proved  to  him  a  knell  of  death ;  and  yet  his  over-indul- 
gence, or  aad  neglect  of  his  family— the  main  cause  of  all 
the  evils  that  led  to  its  fall,  has  been  recorded,  as  a 
beacon  to  warn  all  heads  of  Christian  families  against 
making  shipwreck  on  the  same  rock. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1. 2.  Thk  Philistines  Being  the  Ark  into  thk 
House  of  Dagon.  1.  Ashdod — Or  Azotus,  one  of  the  five 
Philistine  satrapies,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was 
an  inland  town,  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Gaza,  now 
called  Esdud.  3.  the  house  of  Dagon— Stately  temples 
were  erected  In  honour  of  this  idol,  who  was  the  princi- 
pal deity  of  the  Philistines,  but  whose  worship  extended 
over  all  Syria,  as  well  as  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea;  his 
name  being  found  among  the  Assyrian  gods  on  the  cunei- 
form Inscriptions.  [Rawlinson.]  He  was  represented 
under  a  monstrous  combination  of  a  human  head,  breast, 
and  arms,  Joined  to  the  belly  and  tall  of  a  fish.  The 
captured  ark  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  right 
before  this  image  of  the  Idol. 

S-6.  Dagon  Falls  Down.  3.  they  of  Ashdod  arose 
enrly — They  were  filled  with  consternation  when  they 
found  the  object  of  their  stupid  veneration  prostrate 
before  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence ;  though  set  up, 
it  fell  again,  and  lay  In  a  state  of  complete  mutilation; 
Cls  head  and  arms,  severed  from  the  trunk,  were  lying  in 
distant  and  separate  places,  as  if  violently  cast  off,  and 
anly  the  fishy  part  remained.  The  degradation  of  their 
Idol,  though  conoealed  by  the  priests  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, was  now  more  manifest  and  infamous.  He  lay  in 
the  attitude  of  a  vanquished  enemy  and  a  suppliant,  and 
this  picture  of  humiliation  significantly  declared  the  su- 
periority of  the  God  of  Israel.  5.  Therefore  neither  the 
priests  .  .  .  nor  any  .  .  .  tread  on  the  threshold  of 
Dagon — A  superstitious  ceremony  crept  in,  and  In  the 
providence  of  God  was  continued,  by  which  the  Philis- 
tines contributed  to  publish  this  proof  of  the  helplessness 
Qti  their  god.  unto  this  day— The  usage  continued  in 
practice  at  the  time  when  this  history  was  written— prob- 
ably In  the  later  years  of  Samuel's  life. 

«-lZ  Thi  Philistines  arb  Smitten  with  Embrods. 
&.  the  hand  of  the  Lord  wan  heavy  upon  them  of 
ashdod— The  presumption  of  the  Ashdodltes  was  pun- 
tobed  by  a  severe  Judgment  that  overtook  them  in  the 
brm  of  a  pestilence,  smote  them  with  emcrods— Bleed- 
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lng  piles,  haemorrhoids  (Psalm  78. 66),  in  a  very  aggravated 
form.  As  the  heathens  generally  regarded  diseases  sheet,  i 
lng  the  secret  parts  of  the  body  as  punishments  from  th* 
gods  for  trespasses  committed  against  themselves,   th« 
Ashdodltes  would  be  the  more  ready  to  look  -pon  the' 
prevailing  epidemic  as  demonstrating  the  anger  of  God,' 
already  shown  against  their  idol.    7.  the  ark  of  Urot 
■hall  not  abide  with  ns — It  was  removed  successively ; 
to  several  of  the  large  towns  of  the  country,  but  ttie  sains 
pestilence  broke  out  In  every  place,  and  raged  so  fiercely; 
and  fatally  that  the  authorities  were  forced  to  send  th* 
ark  back  into  the  land  of  Israel.    11.  they  »eiitr-i.  e.,  tin 
magistrates  of  Ekron.    1£.  the  cry  of  the  city  went  uy 
to  heaven— The  disease  is  attended  with  acute  pain,  and 
it  Is  far  from  being  a  rare  phenomenon  In  the  Phlllstlaaj 
plain.  [Van  de  Veldk.J 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-0.  The  Philistines  Counsel  how  to  Send  Baoi 
the  Ark.    1.  the  ark  was  in  the  country  of  the  Phil*  I 

istines  seven  months— Notwithstanding  the  calamities 
which  its  presence  had  brought  on  the  country  and  th( 
people,  the  Philistine  lords  were  unwilling  to  relinquish 
such    a  prize,  and  tried  every  means  to  retain   it  wltl 
peace  and  safety,  but  in  vain.    2.  The  Philistines  caUetj 
for  the  priests  and  the  diviners — The  designed  restora  I 
tlon  of  the  ark  was  not,  it  seems,  universally  approve* j 
of,  and  many  doubts  were  expressed  whether  the  pre. 
vailing  pestilence  was  really  a  Judgment  of  Heaven.  Th] 
priests  and  diviners  united  all  parties  by  recommendini] 
a  course  which  would  enable  them  easily  to  discriminate 
the  true  character  of  the  calamities,  and  at  the  same  tin ' 
to  propitiate  the  incensed  Deity  for  any  acts  of  dlsrespec] 
which  might  have  been  shown  to  His  ark.    five  goidei  i 
cmerods — Votive   or   thank   offerings   were    common!; j 
made  by  the  heathen  in  prayer  for,  or  gratitude  afteij 
deliverance  from  lingering  or  dangerous  disorders,  I  j 
the  form  of  metallic  (generally  sliver)  models  or  image 
of  the  diseased  parts  of  the  body.    This  Is  common  stli 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  temple 
of  the  Hindoos  and  other  modern  heathen,    five  guide 
ini<  «■ — This  animal  Is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Jerbo 
or  Jumping-mouse  of  Syria  and  Egypt  [Bochabt];    b 
others,  to  be  the  short-tailed  field-mouse,  which  oft« 
swarms  In  prodigious  numbers,  and  commits  great  ra* 
ages  In  the  cultivated  fields  of  Palestine.    5.  give  glor 
to  the  God  of  Israel — By  these  propitiatory  presents,  tt 
Philistines  would  acknowledge  His   power,  and  mak 
reparation  for  the  injury  done  to  His  ark.    lighten  H 
hand    ,    .    .    from  off  your  gods — Elohlm  for  god.    i 
Wherefore  then  do    ye    liarden    your  hearts,  aa  tl 
Egyptians  and  Pharaoh  hardened  theirs — The  men 
ory  of  the  appalling  Judgments  that  had  been  inflicted  o 
Egypt  was  not  yet  obliterated.    Whether  preserved  1 
written  records,  or  in  floating  tradition,  they  were  stl 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  being  extensively  sprea 
were  doubtless  the  means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  acl 
fear  of  the  true  God.    7.  make  a  new  cart, — Their  obje 
In  making  a  new  one  for  the  purpose  seems  to  have  beej 
not  only  for  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  from  an  lu 
presslon  that  there  would  have  been  an  Impropriety  )| 
using  one  that  had  been  applied  to  meaner  or  more  con'l 
mon  services.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  covered  wagci 
(see  on  2  Samuel  6. 3).    two  milch  kine — Such  nntrain< 
heifers,  wanton  and  vagrant,  would  pursue  no  certafl 
and  regular  path,  like  those  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  ai 
therefore  were  most  unlikely  of  their  own  spontaneoijj 
motion  to  prosecute  the  direct  road  to  the  land  of  Isra< 
bring  their  calves  home  from  them — The  strong  natur) 
affection  of  the  dams  might  be  supposed  to  stlmula 
their  return  homewards,  rather  than  direct  their  steps 
a  foreign  country.    8.  take  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  b! 
It  upon  the  cart— This  mode  of  carrying  the  sacred  syti 
bol  was  forbidden;  but  the  Ignorance  of  the  Phllist'.n 
made  the  Indignity  be  overlooked  (see  on  2  Samuel  8. 
put  the  Jewels  ...  in  a  eoft*er  by  the  side  therwuf— T I 
way  o*'  securing;  treasure  in  the  East  is  still  In  a;b* 
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ihained  to  the  house  wall  or  dome  solid  part  of  the  furnl- 
..nre.  9.  Beth-nhemesb — i.  «.,  "  douse  of  the  sun,"  now 
lin  BheiUK  [Robinson],  a  city  of  priests  In  Judah,  In  the 
•©nth-east  border  of  Dan,  lying  In  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive valley.  Josephus  says  they  were  set  a-going  near  a 
.iJace  whore  the  road  divided  Into  two — the  one  leading 
loack  to  Ekron,  where  were  their  calves,  and  the  other  to 

fh-shenoe&h.  Their  frequent  lowings  attested  their 
ent  longing  for  their  yonng,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
«rnatural  lnfln<  nee  that  controlled  their  movements 
a  contrary  direction,  the  lord*  of  the  Philistines 
nt  after  them — to  give  their  tribute  of  homage,   to 

prevent  imposture,  and  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  evi- 
pdenco  of  the  truth.  The  result  of  this  Journey  tended  to 
■their  own  deeper  humiliation,  and  the  greater  lllustra- 
k  Jon  of  God's  glory.    14.  they  clave — i.e.,  the  Beth-shem- 

tes.  In  an  Irrepressible  outburst  of  Joy.  offered  the  ktne 
f  —Though  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  (Levlti- 
l.jus  1.8;  22.19),  these  animals  might  properly  be  offered, 

vs  consecrated  by  God  himself;  and  though  not  beside 
I  sthe  tabernacle,  there  were  many  instances  of  sacrifices 
I  offered  by  prophets  and  holy  men  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions in  other  places.  IT.  these  are  the  golden  emerods 
1 . . .  and  the  mice— There  were  five  representative  images 
tof  the  emerods,  corresponding  to  the  five  principal  cities 
L of  the  Philistines.    But  the  number  of  the  golden  mice 

must  have  been  greater,  for  they  were  sent  from  the 

walled  towns  as  well  as  the  country  villages.    18.  on  the 

great  stone  of  Abel — Abel  or  Aben  means  "stone,"  so 
Irthat  without  resorting  to  italic*,  the  reading  should  be, 
■i"tbe  great  stone."  19.  he  smote  the  men  of  Beth- 
I  •liemeah,  because  they  had  looked  into  the  ark — In  the 

ecstasy  of  delight  at  seeing  the  return  of  the  ark,  the 
LrBeth-shemesh  reapers  pried  Into  It  beneath  the  wagon 
hoover;  and  Instead  of  covering  it  up  again,  as  a  sacred 

atensll,  they  let  it  remain  exposed  to  common  inspec- 
I  tion,  wishing  It  to  be  seen,  In  order  that  all  might  enjoy 
I  ithe  triumph  of  seeing  the  votive  offerings  presented  to  It, 

and  gratify  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  the  sacred  shrine. 
I  This  was  the  offence  of  those  Israelites  (Levltes,  as  well 

u  oommw  people),  who  had  treated  the  ark  with  less 

.sverenee  than  the  Philistines  themselves,    he  smote  of 

(lie  people  fifty  thousand  and  threescore  and  ten  men 
I, -Beth-shemesh  being  only  a  village,  this   translation 

nw(  be  erroneous,  and  should  be,  "fee  smote  fifty  out  of  a 
|, thousand,"  being  only  1400  In  all  who  indulged  this  curi- 
I  Mlty.  God,  instead  of  decimating,  according  to  an  ancient 

usage,  slew  only  a  twentieth  part;  i.  e.,  according  to  Jo- 
>  iephus,  70  out  of  1400  (see  on  Numbers  4. 18-22).  31.  Klr- 
1  Jath-jearlm— "the  city  of  woods,"  also  called  Klrjath- 
jlbaal  (Joshua  15.60;  18.14;  1  Chronicles  13.6,7).  This  was 
(  the  nearest  town  to  Beth-shemesh ;  and  being  a  place  of 
j  itrength,  was  a  fitter  place  for  the  residence  of  the  ark. 
]. Beth-shemesh  being  in  a  low  plain,  and  Klrjath-Jearlm 

on  a  hill,  explains  the  message,  "Come  ye  down,  and 

fetch  it  up  to  you." 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-2.  Thb  Ark  at  Kibjath-jeabim.  1.  the  men 
•f  Kirjath-jearlm— "The  city  of  woods,"  also  Klrjath- 
oaal  (Joshua  15.60;  18.14;  1  Chronicles  18.5,6).  This  was 
the  nearest  town  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  stood  on  a  hill; 
this  was  the  reason  of  the  message  (ch.  6. 21),  and  why 
this  was  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  people  turning 
their  faces  to  the  ark  (1  Kings  8. 29-35;  Psalm  28.  2;  Daniel 
1. 10).  they  brought  it  Into  the  house  of  Abinadab— 
Why  It  was  not  transported  at  once  to  Shlloh,  where  the 
tabernacle  and  sacred  vessels  were  remaining,  is  difficult 
to  conjecture,  sanctified  his  son— He  was  not  a  Levlte, 
»nd  was  therefore  only  set  apart  or  appointed  to  be  keeper 
3f  the  place.  'A.  the  ark  abode  twenty  years  In  Kirjath- 
fenrtm—  It  appears,  In  the  subsequent  history,  that  a 
Much  longer  period  elapsed  before  its  final  removal  from 
Slrjath-Jearim  (2  Samuel  8.;  1  Chronloles  13).  But  that 
«ng».h  of  time  had  passed  when  the  Israelites  began  to 

Siva  from  their  sad  state  of  religious  decline.  The  cap- 
bora  of  the  ark  had  produced  a  general  indifference  either 


to  its  loss  or  Its  recovery,  all  the  house  of  Israel  la- 
mented after  the  Lord— They  were  then  brought,  doubt- 
less by  the  influence  of  Samuel's  exhortations,  to  renounc* 
idolatry,  and  return  to  the  national  worship  of  the  true 
God. 

3-6.  The  Israelites,  by  Samuel's  Means,  Holkmki/i 
Repent  at  Mizpeh.  3-6.  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the 
house  of  Israel— A  great  national  reformation  was  effected 
through  the  influence  of  Samuel.  Disgusted  with  their 
foreign  servitude,  and  panting  for  the  restoration  of  lib- 
erty and  independence,  they  were  open  to  salutary  im- 
pressions; and  convinced  of  their  errors,  they  renounced 
idolatry,  and  the  re-establlshment  of  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  was  Inaugurated  at  a  great  public  meeting,  held  at 
Mizpeh  In  Judah,  and  hallowed  by  the  observance  of  Im- 
pressive religious  solemnities.  The  "  drawing  water,  and 
pouring  It  out  before  the  Lord,"  seems  to  have  been  m 
symbolical  act  by  which,  in  the  people's  name,  Samuel 
testified  their  sense  of  national  corruption,  their  need  of 
that  moral  purification  of  which  water  Is  the  emblem, 
and  their  sincere  desire  to  pour  out  their  hearts  In  repent- 
ance before  God.  Samuel  Judged  Israel  In  Mizpeh — At 
the  time  of  Ell's  death  he  could  not  have  much  exceeded 
twenty  years  of  age;  and  although  his  character  and  po- 
sition must  have  given  him  great  influence,  it  does  not 
appear  that  hitherto  he  had  done  more  than  prophet* 
were  wont  to  do.  Now  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  a  civil 
magistrate. 

7-14.  While  Samuel  Prays,  the  Philistines  abb  Dis- 
comfited. 7-11.  when  the  Philistines  heard,  etc. — The 
character  and  Importance  of  the  national  convention  at 
Mizpeh  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Philistines.  They 
discerned  in  it  the  rising  spirit  of  religions  patriotism 
among  the  Israelites  that  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  domination ;  and  anxious  to  crash  it  at  the 
first,  they  made  a  sudden  Incursion  while  the  Israelite 
were  In  the  midst  of  their  solemn  celebratldri.  Unpre 
pared  for  resistance,  they  besought  Samuel  to  suppllcat 
the  Divine  interposition  to  save  them  from  their  enemies 
The  prophet's  prayers  and  sacrifice  were  answered  by 
Buch  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  that 
the  assailants,  panic-struck,  were  disordered  and  fled. 
The  Israelites,  recognizing  the  hand  of  God,  rushed  cour- 
ageously on  the  foe  they  had  so  much  dreaded,  and  com- 
mitted such  Immense  havoc,  that  the  Philistines  did  not 
for  long  recover  from  this  disastrous  blow.  This  brilliant 
victory  secured  peace  and  Independence  to  Israel  for 
twenty  years,  as  well  as  the  restitution  of  the  usurped 
territory.  12.  Samuel  took  a  stone  and  set  it  between 
Mizpeh  and  S hen— on  an  open  spot  between  the  town 
and  "  the  crag  "  (some  well-known  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood). A  huge  stone  pillar  was  erected  as  a  monument 
of  their  victory  (Leviticus  26. 1).  The  name— Eben-ezer— 
la  thought  to  have  been  written  on  the  face  of  It. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-18.  By  the  Occasion  of  the  Ill-Government 
of  Samuel's  Sons  the  Israelites  Ask  a  King.  l.  when 
Samuel  was  old— He  was  now  about  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  having  discharged  the  office  of  sole  Jndge  for  twelve 
years.  Unable,  from  growing  infirmities,  to  prosecute  bis 
circuit  Journeys  through  the  country,  he  at  length  con- 
fined his  magisterial  duties  to  Raman  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  delegating  to  his  sons  as  his  deputies  (ch.  7. 15)  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  southern  districts  of  Pal- 
estine, their  provincial  court  being  held  at  Beer-sheba. 
The  young  men,  however,  did  not  Inherit  the  high  quali- 
ties of  their  father;  and  they  having  corrupted  the  foun- 
tains of  Justice  for  their  own  private  aggrandizement,  a 
deputation  of  the  leading  men  in  the  country  lodged  a 
complaint  against  them  in  headquarters,  accompanied 
with  a  formal  demand  for  a  change  In  the  government. 
The  limited  and  occasional  authority  of  the  Judge*,  the 
disunion  and  Jealousy  of  the  tribes  under  the  admlnlstra. 
tlon  of  those  rulers,  had  been  creating  a  desire  for  a  unite** 
and  permanent  form  of  government;  while  the  advances 
age  of  Samuel,  together  with   the  risk  of  his  death   bat/ 
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pernlng  In  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the  people,  was  the 
-jnwMion  or  calling  forth  an  expression  of  this  desire  now. 
ft.  the  thing  displeased  Samuel  when  they  said,  Give 
m*  a  king  to  Judge  ua — Personal  and  family  feelings 
might  affect  b  8  v)  m  s  of  this  public  movement.  Bnt  his 
dissatisfaction  arose  i  rlnclpally  from  the  proposed  change 
being  revolutionary  n  Its  character.  Though  it  would 
not  entirely  subvert  t:ielr  theocratic  government,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  visible  monarch  would  necessarily  tend  to 
throw  out  of  view  their  unseen  King  and  Head.  God  In- 
timated, through  Samuel,  that  their  request  would,  In 
anger,  be  granted,  while  at  the  same  time  he  apprised 
them  of  some  of  the  evils  that  would  result  from  their 
choice.  11.  tills  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king — The 
following  Is  a  very  Just  and  graphic  picture  of  the  despotic 
government*  which  anciently  and  still  are  found  In  the 
East,  and  InvO  conformity  with  which  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy, notwithstanding  tbe  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
law,  gradually  slid.  He  will  take  your  sons  and  ap- 
point them  for  himself— Oriental  sovereigns  claim  a 
right  to  the  services  of  any  of  their  subjects  at  pleasure. 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots — The  royal  equipages 
were,  generally  throughout  the  East,  as  In  Persia  they 
still  are,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  at- 
tendants who  ran  on  foot.  12.  He  will  appoint  him 
captains — In  the  East,  a  person  must  accept  any  office  to 
which  he  may  be  nominated  by  the  king,  however  Irksome 
It  may  be  to  his  taste  or  ruinous  to  his  interests.  13.  He 
will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectioneries — Cook- 
ery, baking,  and  the  kindred  works  are,  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries, female  employment,  and  thousands  of  young  women 
are  occupied  with  these  offices  In  the  palaces  even  of  petty 
princes.  14-18.  He  will  take  your  fields,  Ac. — The  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  here  might  be  illustrated  by  exact 
analogies  In  the  conduct  of  many  Oriental  monarchs  in 
the  present  day.  HMJ3.  Nevertheless,  the  people  re- 
fused to  obey  the  vote*  of  Samuel — They  sneered  at 
Samuel's  description  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  them.  De- 
termined, at  all  hazards,  to  gain  their  object,  they  insisted 
on  being  made  like  all  the  other  nations,  though  it  was 
their  glory  and  happiness  to  be  unlike  other  nations  In 
having  the  Lord  for  their  King  and  Lawgiver  (Numbers 
28. »;  Deuteronomy  33.28).  Their  demand  was  conceded, 
for  the  government  of  a  king  had  been  provided  for  In 
the  law,  and  they  were  dismissed  to  wait  the  appointment, 
which  Ood  had  reserved  to  himself  (Deuteronomy  17. 14-30). 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-14.  Saul,  Drspaibing  to  Find  his  Fathkb's 
Ajmes,  OOKHS  to  8amtjkl.  1.  a  mighty  man  of  power 
— i.  «.,  of  great  wealth  and  substance.  The  family  was  of 
high  consideration  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  there- 
lore  Saul's  words  must  be  set  down  amongst  the  cor>mon 
forms  of  affected  humility,  which  Oriental  people  are 
wont  to  use.  2.  Saul,  a  choice  young  man,  and  a  goodly 
—He  had  a  presence;  for  It  Is  evident  that  he  must  have 
neen  only  a  little  under  seven  feet  high.  A  gigantic 
rtature  and  an  athietlo  frame  must  have  been  a  popular 
recommendation  at  that  time  In  that  country.  3.  the 
as—  of  Saul's  father  were  lost!  and  K.lsh  said  to  Saul, 
Arise,  go  seek  the  asses — The  probability  Is,  that  the 
family  of  Klsh,  according  to  the  Immemorial  usage  of 
Oriental  shepherds  in  the  purely  pastoral  regions,  had 
let  the  animals  roam  at  large  during  the  grazing  season, 
at  the  close  of  which  messengers  were  despatched  In 
search  of  them.  Bnoh  travelling  searches  are  common; 
and,  as  each  owner  has  his  own  stamp  marked  on  his 
eattle,  the  mention  of  It  to  the  shepherds  he  meets  gradu- 
ally leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  strayed  animals.  This 
ramble  of  Baal's  had  nothing  extraordinary  In  it,  except 
its  nuperior  directions  and  Issue,  which  turned  Its  uncer- 
tainty into  certainty.  4>  ».  he  pexased  through  Mount 
aCfthraln.— This  being  situated  on  the  north  of  Benjamin, 
Indicates  the  direction  of  SaroTs  Journey.  The  district 
explored  means  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  region, 
with  its  valleys  and  defiles,  which  belonged  to  Ephratm. 
ruffing  apparently  southwards — probably  through  the 
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verdant  hills  between  Bhlloh  and  the  vales  of  Jordas 
(Shallsha  and  Shallin)— he  approached  again  the  bordert 
of  Benjamin,  scoured  the  land  of  Znph,  and  was  pro- 
posing to  return,  when  his  servant  recollected  that  thej 
were  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  man  of 
Ood,  who  would  give  them  counsel.    6.  there  Is  In  this 
city  a  man  of  God— Raman  was  the  usual  residence  Ok 
Samuel,  but  several  circumstances,  especially  the  men- 
tion of  Rachel '«  sepulchre,  which  lay  in  Saul's  way  home-  , 
ward,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "  this  city"  was  not  the  ^ 
Raman    where    Samuel    dwelt,     peradventure    he    can 
■how  us  our  way  that  we  should  go— It  seems  Strang* 
that  a  dignified  prophet  should  be  consulted  in  such  as  , 
affair.    But  It  is  probable  that  at  the  Introduction  of  th«  ■ 
prophetic  office  the  seers  had  discovered  things  lost  or 
stolen,  and  thus  their  power  for  higher  revelations  wot  . 
gradually  established.    7.  Saul  said  to  his  servant,  Be> 
hold,  If  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the  man  1 — Ac- 
cording '  >  Eastern  notions,  It  would  be  considered  a  want 
of  respeti   for  any  person  to  go  Into  the  presence  of  « 
superior  .  "an  of  rank  or  of  official  station   without  • 
present  ol  nume  kind  In  his  hand,  however  trifling  lu 
value,     the   Vrend  Is  spent   In   our   vessels — Shepherd*. 
going  In  que**,  of  their  cattle,  put  up  In  a  bog  as  much  aoi*r  , 
for  making  i<  ead  as  will  last  sometimes  for  thirty  days.) 
It  appears  tht    Saul  thought  of  giving  the  man  of  Ood  ■ 
oake  from  his  travelling  bag,  and  this  would  have  been; 
sufficient  to  ren  :er  the  indispensable  act  of  civility— the 
customary  trlbuH  to  official  dignity.    8.  the  fourth  part 
of  a  shekel  of  st- ver—  rather  more  than  sixpence.    Con- 
trary to  our  Wesi«ii  notions,  money  is  In  the  East  the 
most  acceptable  fo»\n  In  which  a  present  can  be  made  to> 
a  man  of  rank,     ft    seer  .  .  .  prophet — The  recognized  , 
distinction  in  latter  times  was,  that  a  seer  was  one  who 
was  favoured  with  v:\lons  of  Ood— a  view  of  things  In- 
visible  to  mortal  sight ;  and  a  prophet  foretold   futnre 
events.    11.  as  they  went  up  the  hill— The  modern  vil- 
lage, Er-Rarneh,  lies  on  an  eminence;  and  on  their  way  j 
they  met  a  band  of  young  maidens  going  out  to  the  well,  j 
which,  like  all  similar  p.  toes  In  Palestine,  was  beyond! 
the  precincts  of  the  town.     From  these  damsels   they 
learned  that  the  day  was  d^roted  to  a  festival  occasion. 
In  honoui  of  which  Samuel  :\%d  arrived  In  the  city ;  that 
a  sacrifice  h<*d  been  offered,  vrhlch  was  done  by  prophets  l 
In  extraordinary  circumstance \  at  a  distance  from  the  J 
tabernacle,  asd  that  a  feast  was  to  follow— Implying  that 
It  had  been  a  peace  offering,  a: vl  that,  according;  to  the 
venerable  practice  of  the  Israelites,  the  man  of  Ood  was  / 
expected  to  ask  a  special  blessing  on  the  food  in  a  man- 1 
ner  becoming  the  high  occasion.     '*.  Samuel  came  out  | 
against  them,  to  go  to  the  high  place— Such  were  the, 
simple  manners  of  the  times  that  this  prophet,  the  chief  i 
man  In  Israel,  was  soen  going  to  preside  at  a  high  festival  J 
undistinguished  either  by  his  dress  or  equipage  from  any  j 
ordinary  citizen. 

15-27.     OOD  RltVKAM  TO  SAMUKL  SAtJl'R  COMING,  AN»( 

his  Appointment  to  ths  Kingdom.  15.  l*ow  the  Lord  j 
had  told  Samuel  In  his  ear  a  day  before— The  descrlp-1 
tlon  of  Saul,  the  time  of  Ms  arrival,  and  th<*  high  office  j 
to  which  he  was  destined,  had  been  secretly  L  t.rmted  to) 
Samuel  from  heaven.  The  L'ature  king  of  Israel  was  toj 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  and  protect  His  people.  It( 
would  appear  that  they  were  at  this  time  suffering  great  | 
molestation  from  the  Philistines,  and  that  this  was  an, 
additional  reason  of  their  urgent  demands  for  the  ap-( 
pointment  of  a  king  (see  on  ch.  1C.  5;  13.  8).  18.  Tell  me,, 
I  pray  thee,  where  the  seer's  **«*use  Is? — Satisfying  thai 
stranger's  Inquiry.  Samuel  Invltad  him  to  the  feast,  as. 
well  as  to  sojourn  till  the  morrow;  and,  in  order  to  recon-,. 
clle  him  to  the  delay,  assured  him  th»t  the  strayed  asses, 
had  been  recovered.  30.  on  whom  lo  all  the  desire  •€,> 
Israel  1  Is  It  not  on  thee,  and  on  thy  father's  house  J— | 
This  was  a  covert  and  Indirect  premonition  of  the  roysij 
dignity  that  awaited  him;  and,  though  Sanl'B  answetj 
shows  that  he  fully  understood  It,  he  affected  tc  doubt  j 
that  the  prophet  was  in  earnest.  41.  And  Se»^;  answered 
and  said,  An*  not  I  a  Benjamlte,  of  th«  «»»rtJ""*  •» 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  Ac.— By  selecting  a  king  «no*»  •■*•!«  I 
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Kwct  trul  nearly  extinct  tribe  (Judge?  20. ),  Divine  wisdom 
MisneJ  to  remove  all  grounds  of  jealousy  amongst  the 
fcher  tribes.  254.  Samuel  took  Saul,  and  brought  him 
oto  the  parlour— the  toilworn  but  noble-looking  trav- 
ller  found  himself  suddenly  seated  amongst  the  prln- 
apal  men  of  the  place,  and  treated  as  the  most  distln- 
Uished  guest,  a.  The  cook  took  up  the  shoulder, 
>aul  *el  It  before  Saul.  And  Samuel  said,  Behold  that 
rhtch  Is  left,  set  It  before  thee,  and  eat — i.  e.,  reserved 
we  on  Genesis  18.  6 ;  43.  34).  This  was,  most  probably,  the 
;1ght  shoulder;  which,  as  the  perquisite  of  the  sacrifice, 
Mlonged  to  Samuel,  and  which  he  had  set  aside  for  his 
jgpected  guest.  In  the  sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  sham- 
lies,  *Jac,  the  first  Joint  taken  off  was  always  the  right 
ihoulder  for  the  priest.  The  meaning  of  those  distin- 
guished attentions  must  have  been  understood  by  the 
Aber  guests.  25.  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upou 
like  top  of  the  home — Saui  was  taken  to  lodge  with  the 
irophet  for  that  night.  Before  retiring  to  rest,  they  com- 
mined  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  the  couch  being  laid 
ifeare  (Joshua  2.  6),  when,  doubtless,  Samuel  revealed  the 
•lecret,  and  described  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  monarch 
B  a  nation  so  related  to  the  Divine  King  as  Israel.  Next 
Horning,  early,  Samuel  roused  his  guest,  and  conveying 

Co  on  his  way  towards  the  skirts  of  the  city,  sought, 
Ore  partlag,  a  private  interview — the  object  of  which  is 
ted  lr  its  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    X. 

V«r.   1-27.     Samtjei..    Anoints    Saul,    and    Confirms 

(IM    BY     THE     PREDICTION     OF    THREE    SIGNS.      1.  Then 

uel  took  a  vial  of  oil — This  was  the  ancient 
Judy ft*  9.  8)  ceremony  of  Investiture  with  the  royal  office 
tmoiig  the  Hebrews  and  other  Eastern  nations.  But 
iiiore  were  two  unctions  to  the  kingly  office;  the  one 

t  private,  by  a  prophet  (oh.  IB.  13),  which  was  meant,  to 
only  a  prophetic  Intimation  of  the  person  attaining 
j  (i»t  high  dignity— the  more  public  and  formal  Inaugu- 
ration (2  Sainuel  2.  4 ;  5.  3)  was  performed  by  the  high 
''  H-le**.,  and  perhaps  with  the  holy  oil,  but  that  Is  not 
vmrtaln.  The  first  of  a  dynasty  was  thus  anointed,  but 
»ot  hi*  heirs,  unless  the  succession  was  disputed  (1  Kings 


..  SB-  2  Kings  11. 12;  23.  80;  2  Chronicles  23. 11).    kissed  him 


1  !-TbiB  salutation,  as  explained  by  the  words  that  accom- 
|  »acled  it,  was  v?  »ct  of  respectful  homage,  a  token  of 
1  longratnlatlon  lo  the  new  king  (Psalm  2.  12).  51.  when 
1  :h«u  art  departed  from  me  to-day — The  design  of  these 
jf»peciflc  predictions  of  what  should  be  met  with  on  the 

Way,  and  tie  number  and  minuteness  of  which  would 
1  irrest  atteu.ion,  was  to  confirm  Haul's  reliance  on  the 
'  prophetlo  character  of  Samuel,  and  lead  him  to  give  full 
1  iredence  to  what  had  been  revealed  to  him  as  the  word 
l;  tt  God.    Rachel's  sepulchre — Near  Bethlehem  (see  on 

Benests  86.  1H).  Zelzah— Or  Zelah,  now  Bet-jalnh,  in  the 
1  Mlghbourhood  of  that  town.     3.  the  plain — Or  the  oak 

M  Tabor,  not  the  celebrated  mount,  for  that  was  far  dis- 
'  taut,  three  men  going  up  to  God  to  Bethel — Apparently 
'  to  offer  sacrifices  there  at  a  time  when  the  ark  and  the 
'  tabernacle  were  not  in  a  settled  abode,  and  God  had  not 
'  jet  declared  the  permanent  place  which  he  should  choose. 
"  Die  kids  were  for  sacrifice,  the  loaves  for  the  offering,  and 
(  the  wine  for  the  libations.  5.  the  hill  of  God— Probably 
'  '9eba  (ch.  13.  8),  so  called  from  a  school  of  the  prophets 
I  being  established  there.    The  company  of  prophets  were, 

I  loubtlews,  the  pnpils  at  this  seminary,  which  had  prob- 
'  ably  been  Instituted  by  Samuel,  and  In  which  the  chief 
"  branchew  of  education  taught  were  a  knowledge  of  the 
'  tow,  and  of  psalmody  with  instrumental  muslo,  which  is 

II  Milled  "  prophesying"  (here  and  in  1  Chronicles  26. 1,  7). 
"  a.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  -will  come  upon  thee — lit.,  rush 
'  spon  thee,  suddenly  endowing  thee  with  a  capacity  and 
'  lisposi  t  Ion  to  act  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  thy  previous 
*  ibar&cter  and  habits,  and  Instead  of  the  simplicity,  igno- 


rance, and  sheepishness  of  a  peasant,  thou  wilt  display  an 
"  auergy,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity  worths  of  a  prince. 
'  t.  thou  ahalt  go  down  before  me  to  Gtxgal —  This, 
"  Meordlng  to  Josephus,  was  to  be  a  standing  rule  for  the 


observance  of  Sanl  while  the  prophet  and  he  lived;  thai 
In  every  great  orlsts,  as  a  hostile  incursion  on  the  country 
he  should  repair  to  Gilgal,  where  he  was  to  remain  saves 
days,  to  afford  time  for  the  tribes  on  both  sides  Jordan  tc 
assemble,  and  Samuel  to  reach  It.  9.  when  be  had 
turned  his  back  to  go  from  Samuel,  God  gave  hint 
another  heaj-t—  Influenced  by  the  words  of  Samuel,  at 
well  as  by  the  accomplishment  of  these  signs,  Saul's 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  onerous  office  was  overcome. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  two  first  signs  is  passed  over,  but 
the  third  is  specially  described.  The  spectacle  of  a  man, 
though  titter  to  look  after  his  father's  cattle  than  to  taks 
part  in  the  sacred  exercises  of  the  young  prophets — a  man 
without  any  previous  instruction,  or  any  known  taste, 
entering  with  ardour  into  the  spirit,  and  skilfully  accom- 
panying the  melodies  of  the  sacred  band,  was  so  extra- 
ordinary a  phenomenon,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, 
"Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  (see  on  ch.  19.24). 
The  prophetic  spirit  had  come  upon  him;  and  to  Sanl  It 
was  as  personal  and  experimental  an  evidence  of  tha 
truth  of  God's  word  that  had  been  spoken  to  him,  as  con- 
verts to  Christianity  have  in  themselves  from  the  sancti- 
fying power  of  the  Gospel.  12.  but  who  is  their  father  I 
—The  Sept.  reads,  "Who  Is  his  father?"  referring  to  8aul 
the  son  of  Klsh.  17.  Samuel  called  the  people  together 
at  Mlxpeh— a  shaft-like  hill  near  Hebron,  6u0  feet  in 
height.  The  national  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  wers 
held  there.  A  day  having  been  appointed  for  the  election 
of  a  king,  Samuel,  after  having  charged  the  people  with  a 
rejection  of  God's  Institution  and  a  superseding  of  it  by 
one  of  their  own,  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  the 
new  monarch.  As  It  was  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
the  appointment  should  be  under  the  Divine  direction 
and  control,  the  determination  was  made  by  the  mlraoa- 
lous  lot,  tribes,  families,  and  individuals  being  success- 
ively passed  until  Saul  was  found.  His  concealment  of 
himself  must  have  been  the  result  either  of  innat 
modesty,  or  a  sudden  nervous  excitement  under  the  clr 
cumstances.  When  dragged  into  view,  he  was  seen  t© 
possess  all  those  corporeal  advantages  which  a  rud* 
people  desiderate  in  their  sovereigns;  and  the  exhibition 
of  which  gained  for  the  prince  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Samuel  also.  In  the  midst  of  the  national  enthusiasm, 
however,  the  prophet's  deep  piety  and  genuine  patriotism 
took  care  to  explain  "the  manner  of  the  kingdom,"  i. «., 
the  royal  rights  and  privileges,  together  with  the  limita- 
tions to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected ;  and  in  order 
that  the  constitution  might  be  ratified  with  all  due  solem- 
nity, the  charter  of  this  constitutional  monarchy  wa* 
recorded  and  laid  up  "before  the  Lord,"  i.  *.,  deposited  in 
the  custody  of  the  priests,  along  with  the  most  sacreo 
archives  of  the  nation.  26.  Saul  went  home  to  Glbeab 
—Near  Geba;  this  was  his  place  of  residence  (see  on 
Judges  2U.),  about  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  there 
went  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts  God  had  touched— 
Who  feared  God,  and  regarded  allegiance  to  their  king  as 
a  conscientious  duty.  They  are  opposed  to  "  the  children 
Of  Belial."  27.  The  children  of  Belial  said,  How  shall 
tills  man  nave  us  I  And  they  despised  lit  in,  aad 
brought  him  no  presents — In  Eastern  countries,  the 
honour  of  the  sovereign  and  the  splendour  of  the  royai 
household  are  upheld,  not  by  a  fixed  rate  of  taxation, 
but  by  presents  brought  at  certain  seasons  by  officiate, 
and  men  of  wealth, from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  Individual,  aud  of  a  customary 
registered  value.  Such  was  the  tribute  which  Saul's 
opponents  withheld,  and  for  want  of  which  he  was  un- 
able to  set  up  a  kingly  establishment  for  a  while.  Bui 
"biding  his  time,"  he  bore  the  Insult  with  a  prudencs 
and  magnanimity  which  were  of  great  use  In  the  begin 
nlng  of  his  government. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-4.  Nahajsr  Offbes  Them  of  Jxbmh-«iliab  a 
Reproachful,  (Condition.  1.  Then  Hahaah  the  Am*usi->- 
It*  hum  up— Nahash  (serpent),  see  on  Judges  8.  8.  Ths 
Ammonites  havi  long  claimed  the  light  of  original  po» 
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aewsion  in  GUead.  Though  repressed  by  Jepbtbab  (Judges 
11.  88),  ihey  now,  after  ninety  years,  renew  their  preten- 
sions: and  It  was  the  report  of  their  threatened  Invasion 
that  hastened  the  appointment  of  a  king  (ch.  12.  12). 
Make  a  ctvenant  wit h  us,  and  we  will  serve  thee— 
They  Haw  no  prospect  of  aid  from  the  western  Israelites, 
who  were  not  only  remote,  but  scarcely  able  to  repel  the 
Incursions  of  the  Philistines  from  themselves,  2.  throat 
oat  all  your  right  eyes — lit.,  scoop  or  hollow  out  the 
ball.  This  barbarous  mutl'atlon  Is  the  usual  punishment 
of  usurpers  In  the  Ea»t—  indicted  on  chiefs;  sometimes, 
also,  even  In  modem  history,  on  the  whole  male  population 
of  a  town.  N abash  meant  to  keep  the  Jabeshltes  useful  as 
tributaries,  whence  he  did  not  wish  to  render  them  wholly 
blind,  but  only  to  deprive  them  of  their  right  eye,  which 
would  disqualify  them  for  war.  Besides,  his  object  was, 
through  the  people  of  Jabesh-gllead.  to  Insult  the  Israel- 
itish  nation.  3,  4.  •end  messengers  unto  all  the  coasts 
of  Israel— A  curious  proof  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
that  prevailed  as  to  the  appointment  of  Saul.  Those 
GHleadltes  deemed  him  capable  neither  of  advising  nor 
succouring  them;  and  even  in  his  own  town  the  appeal 
was  made  to  the  people— not  to  the  prince. 

6-11.  They  Send  to  Saul,  and  ark  Delivered.  6-11. 
U«  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hewed  them  In  pieces— 
(see  on  Judges  19.)  This  particular  form  of  war-summons 
was  suited  to  the  character  and  habits  of  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people.  Solemn  In  itself,  the  denunciation 
that  accompanied  It  carried  a  terrible  threat  to  those  that 
neglected  to  obey  It.  Saul  conjoins  the  name  of  Samuel 
with  his  own,  to  lend  the  greater  influence  to  the  meas- 
ure, ana  strike  greater  terror  unto  all  contemners  of  the 
order.  The  small  contingent  furnished  by  Judah  suggests 
that  the  disaffection  to  Saul  was  strongest  In  that  tribe. 
S.  Bexek— This  place  of  general  muster  was  not  far  from 
ghechem,  on  the  road  to  Beth-shan,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  ford  for  crossing  to  Jabesh-gllead.  The  great  number 
on  the  muster-roll  showed  the  effect  of  Saul's  wisdom  and 
promptitude.  11.  on  the  morrow  Saul  put  the  people 
in  three  companies— Crossing  the  Jordan  in  the  evening, 
Saul  marched  his  army  all  night,  and  came  by  daybreak 
on  the  camp  of  the  Ammonites,  who  were  surprised  in 
three  different  parts,  and  totally  routed.  This  happened 
bofore  the  seven  days'  truce  expired. 

13-16.  Saul.  Confirmed  King,  la,  13.  the  people 
eaid,  "Who  said,  Shall  Saul  reign  over  us  1— The  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  the  people,  under  the  impulse  of 
grateful  and  generous  feelings,  would  have  dealt  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  the  minority  who  opposed  Saul,  had 
not  he,  either  from  principle  or  policy,  shown  himself  as 
great  in  clemency  as  in  valour.  The  calm  and  sagacious 
counsel  of  Samuel  directed  the  popular  feelings  into  a 
right  channel,  by  appointing  a  general  assembly  of  the 
militia,  the  really  effective  force  of  the  nation,  at  Gllgal, 
where,  amid  great  pomp  and  religious  solemnities,  the 
victorious  leader  was  confirmed  In  his  kingdom. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-5.  Samuel  Testifies  His  Integrity,  l.  Sam- 
uel said  unto  all  Israel— This  public  address  was  made 
after  the  solemn  re-instalment  of  Saul,  and  before  the  con- 
vention at  Gilgal  separated.  Samuel  having  challenged 
a  review  of  his  public  life,  received  a  unanimous  testi- 
mony to  the  unsullied  honour  of  his  personal  character, 
as  well  «w  the  Justice  and  integrity  of  his  public  adminis- 
tration. 5.  the  Lord  Is  -witness  against  you,  and  Ills 
anointed  la  witness  against  you— that,  by  their  own  ac- 
knowledgment, he  had  given  them  no  cause  to  weary  of 
ihe  Divine  government  by  Judges,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
olame  of  desiring  a  change  of  government  rested  with 
themselves.  This  was  only  Insinuated,  and  they  did  not 
tally  perceive  his  drift. 

ti-16.  H«  Reproves  thb  People  for  Ingratitude.  T. 
j6©w  therefore  stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with 
/em— The  burden  of  this  faithful  and  uncompromising 
wtireaw  wils  to  show  them,  that  though  they  had  obtained 
epm  ehango  of  government  they  had  so  tmnortnnely  de- 
igt 


sired,  their  conduct  was  highly  displeasing  to  their  heav- 
enly King;  nevertheless,  if  they  remained  faithful  tohln   i 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  they  might  be  de- 
livered from  many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  new  state  ot 
things  would  expose  tbem.    And  In  confirmation  of  thoaa  i 
statements,  no  less  than  In  evidence  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, a  remarkable  phenomenon,  on  the  invocation 
of  the  prophet,  and  of  which  he  gave  due  premonition, 
took  place.    11.  Bedan— The  Sept.  reads  Barak ;  and  for  'l 
"Samuel,"  some  versions  read  "Samson,"  which  seenu  j 
more  natural  than  that  the  prophet  should  mention  him* 
self  to  the  total  omission  of  the  greatest  of  the  Judges.    (C£ 
Hebrews  11.  32.) 

17-25.  He  Terrifies  Them  with  Thunder  in  Har-  j 
VEST-TIME.  17.  Is  It  not  -wheat  harvest  to-day  1— That  1 
season  In  Palestine  occurs  at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  I 
of  July,  when  It  seldom  or  never  rains,  and  the  sky  is  so- 1 
rene  and  cloudless.  There  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  1 
a  stronger  or  more  appropriate  proof  of  a  Divine  mission  ] 
than  the  phenomenon  of  rain  and  thunder  happening,  ] 
without  any  prognostics  of  its  approach,  upon  the  pre-  ] 
diction  of  a  person  professing  himself  to  be  a  prophet  of  I 
the  Lord,  and  giving  It  as  an  attestation  of  his  wordi  I 
being  true.  The  people  regarded  It  as  a  miraculous  dls- 1 
play  of  Divine  power,  and,  panic-struck,  implored  tha  1 
prophet  to  pray  for  them.  Promising  to  do  so,  he  dls-  j 
pelled  their  fears.  The  conduct  of  Samuel,  In  this  whole  I 
affair  of  the  king's  appointment,  shows  him  to  have  been  1 
a  great  and  good  man  who  sank  all  private  and  personal  1 
considerations  In  disinterested  zeal  for  his  country's  good'  ] 
and  whose  last  words  In  public  were  to  warn  the  people,  1 
and  their  king,  of  the  danger  of  apostasy  and  disobedlenos 
to  God. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1,  2.  Saul's  Selected  Band.  1.  Saul  reigned  ■ 
one  year — (see  Marg.)  The  transactions  recorded  in  thai 
eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  were  the  principal  Incidental 
comprised  in  the  first  year  of  Saul's  reign ;  and  the  event*] 
about  to  be  described  in  this  happened  In  the  second  year,] 
!i.  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand  men  of  Israel — Thill 
band  of  picked  men  was  a  body-guard,  who  vrere  kepi  I 
constantly  on  duty,  while  the  rest  oi  the  people  r^ra.] 
dismissed  till  their  services  might  be  needed.  Itseeim  to] 
have  been  his  tactics  to  attack  the  Philistine  garrisons  in] 
the  country  by  different  detachments,  rather  than  byl 
risking  a  general  engagement;  and  his  first  operations] 
were  directed  to  rid  his  native  territory  of  Benjamin  of  I 
these  enemies. 

8,  4.   He  Calls  the  Hebrews  to  Gilgal  Against  thi| 
Philistines.    3.  Jonathan  (God-given),  smote  the  gar»| 
rison  of  the  Philistines  in  <»eba — Geba  and  Gibeali  weral 
towns  in  Benjamin,  very  close  to  each  other  (Joshua  18.1 
24,28).    The  word  rendered  "garrison"  Is  different  frond 
that  v.  23;  ch.  It  1,  and  signifies,  lit.,  something  erected  J 
probably  a  pillar  or  flag-staff,  Indicative  of  Philistlue  as-L 
cendency ;  and  that  the  secret  demolition  of  this  standard' 
so  obnoxious  to  a  young  and  noble-hearted  patriot,  wai, 
the  feat  of  Jonathan  referred  to,  is  evident  from  the  words  | 
"the  Philistines  heard  of  It,"  which  Is  not  the  way  w«l 
should  expect  an  attack  on  a  fortress  to  be  noticed.    Saul  i 
Mew   the   trumpet   throughout   all   the  land — This,  I 
well-known   sound,  was   the  usual    Hebrew    war- sum- 
mons; the  first  blast  was  answered  by  the  beacon  fire  ir 
the  neighbouring  places.    A  second  blast  was  blown— then! 
answered  by  a  fire  In  a  more  distant  locality,  whence  tht 
proclamation  was  speedily  diffused  over  the  whole  coun-1 
try.  .  As  the  Philistines  resented  what  Jonathan  had  dout  < 
as  an  overt  attempt  to  throw  off  their  yoke,  a  levy,  e* 
■maue,  of  the  people  was  immediately  ordered,  the  renl 
dezvous  to  be  the  old  camping-ground  at  Gilgal. 

5.  The  Philistines' Great  Host.  5.  ThePhiltstluetl 
gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  with  Israeli 
thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand  horaemea 
—Either  this  number  must  include  chariots  of  every  klnc' 
—or  the  word  "chariots"  must  mean  the  men  fighting  ill 
them  (2  Samuel  10.  18;  1  Kings  20.  21 ;  1  Chronicle*  19.  18) 
or.  as  some  eminent  critics  maintain.  SfieUuhtm,  thiraf 
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crept  mto  the  text,  Instead  of  Shelosh,  three.  The 
therlng  of  the  chariots  and  horsemen  mast  be  under- 
xxl  to  be  on  the  Philistine  plain,  before  they  ascended 
le  western  passes,  and  pitched  In  the  heart  of  the  Benja- 
Ite  hills,  In  "  Mlchmash,"  (now  Mukmas),  a  "steep  pre- 
puous  valley"  [Robinson],  eastward  from  Beth-aven 
leth-el). 

«,  S.  Thk  Israelites'  Distress.  6.  when  the  men  of 
ir»r.J  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait — Thoagh  Saul's 
an  try  was  unabated,  his  subjects  displayed  no  degree 
f  zeal  and  energy.  Instead  of  venturing  an  encounter, 
toy  fled  In  all  directions.  Some,  In  their  panic,  left  the 
Wintry  (v.  7),  but  most  took  refuge  In  the  hiding-places 
rhich  the  broken  ridges  of  the  neighbourhood  abundantly 
fford.  The  rocks  are  perforated  In  every  direction  with 
caves,"  and  "holes,"  and  "pits" — crevices  and  fissures 
k  deep  In  the  rocky  soil,  subterranean  granaries  or 
ry  wells  In  the  adjoining  fields.  The  name  of  Mlchmash 
hidden  treasnre)  seems  to  be  derived  from  this  natural 
lecullarlty.  [STANLEY.]  8.  Saul  tarried  seven  days— 
le  was  still  in  the  eastern  borders  of  his  kingdom,  in  the 

« alley  of  Jordan.    Some  bolder  spirits  had  ventured  to 
oln  the  camp  at  Gllgal;  but  even  the  courage  of  those 
tout-hearted  men  gave  way  in  prospect  of  this  terrible 
rlsltatlon;  and  as  many  of  them  were  stealing  away,  he 
.hough  t  some  immediate  and  decided  step  must  be  taken. 
9-16.    Saul,  Weary  of  Stayino  for  Samuel,  Sacri- 
CES.    9.  Saul  said,  Bring  hither  a  burnt  offering  to 
.e,  and  peace  offerings — Saul,  though  patriotic  enough 
n  his  own  way,  was  more  ambitions  of  gaining  the  glory 
T a  triumph  to  himself  than  ascribing  it  to  God.    He  did 
ot  understand  his  proper  position  as  king  of  Israel,  and 
'although  aware  of  the  restrictions  under  which  he  held 
the  sovereignty,  wished  to  rule  as  an  autocrat,  who  pos- 
ised  absolute  power  both  In  civil  and  sacred  things. 
Is  occasion  was  his  first  trial.    Samuel  waited  till  the 
last  day  of  th  j  seven,  In  order  to  put  the  constitutional 
eharacter-tuf  the  king  to  the  test;  and,  as  Saul,  In  his  Im- 
patient  and    passionate  haste   knowingly  transgressed 
(v.  12)  by  invading  the  priest's  office,  and  thus  showing 
Us  unfitness  for  his  high  office,  as  he  showed  nothing  of 
'Ae  ftkltb  of  Gideon  and  other  Hebrew  generals,  he  in- 
curred a  threat  of  the  rejection  which  his  subsequent  way- 
wardness confirmed.     15,  16.   Samuel   gat    htm   unto 
Gibeah  .  .  .  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son,  and  the 
people  that  were  present  with  them,  abode  in  Gibeah 
I  —Saul  removed  his  camp  thither,  either  in  the  hope  that, 
I  It  being  his  native  town,  he  would  gain  an  increase  of  fol- 
\  lowers,  or  that  he  might  enjoy  the  counsels  and  influence 
Of  the  prophet.    17.  the  spoilers  came  out  of  the  camp 
'  •*    the     Philistines    in     three    companies — Ravaging 
'  through  the  three  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  up- 

•  lands  of  Mlchmash  to  Ophrah  on  the  north,  through  the 

•  pass  of  Beth-horon  on  the  west,  and  down  the  ravines  of 
1  Zeboim  (the  hytenas),  towards  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley 

on  the  east.    19.  now  there  was  no  smith  throughout 
'  Iarael— The  country  was  In  the  lowest  state  of  depression 

and  degradation.    The  Philistines,  after  the  great  victory 
1  ovet  the  sons  of  Ell,  had  become  the  virtual  masters  of 

the  land.    Their  policy  In  disarming  the  natives  has  been 
!  often  followed  in  the  East.    For  repairing  any  serlou" 
f  damage  to  their  agricultural  implements,  they  had  .to  j 
1  ply  to  the  neighbouring  forts.    "  Yet  they  had  a  file,"  aVa 

kind  of  privilege,  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  sundry 

smaller  utensils  of  husbandry. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-14.  Jonathan  Miraculously  Smites  the  Phil- 
istines' GARRISON.  1.  the  Philistines'  garrison— M org., 
the  standing  camp  "In  the  passage  of  Mlchmash"  (ch.  13.16, 
Bi.  now  Wady  Es-Suweln)t.  "  It  begins  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Betin  (Beth-el)  and  El-Blreh  (Beeroth),  and  as  it 
brunts  through  the  ridge  below  these  places,  Its  sides 
Sorm  preelpltous  walls.  On  the  right,  about  a  quarter  of 
oat  >U!re  below,  It  again  breaki  off,  and  passes  between 
Ma*1- perpendicular  precipices."  (Robinson.)  3.  Saultar- 
riani  fa    the  uttermost    parts    of   Gibeah— Heb.,  Geba. 


Entrenched,  along  with  Hamnel  and  Ahlah  the  bugs 
priest,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  conical  or  spherical  hills 
which  abound  in  the  Benjamite  territory,  and  favourable 
for  an  encampment,  called  Migron  (a  precipice).  4.  B«» 
tween  the  pajisages — i.  e.,  the  deep  and  great  ravine  oi 
Suwelnlt.  Jonathan  sought  to  goovei  unto  the  Phil- 
istines' garrison— A  distance  of  about  three  miles  run- 
ning between  two  Jagged  points,  or  Heb.,  "  teeth  of  the 
cliff."  there  was  a  sharp  rock  on  the  ont  side,  and  a 
sharp  rock  on  the  other  side  ..."  Bozez" — (Shining: 
from  the  aspect  of  the  chalky  rock.  "Seneh"— (The 
thorn)  probably  from  a  solitary  acacia  on  its  top.  They 
are  the  only  rocks  of  the  kind  In  this  vicinity;  and  th« 
top  of  the  crag  towards  Mlchmash  was  occupied  as  the 
post  of  the  Philistines.  The  two  camps  were  In  sight  of 
each  other,  and  It  was  np  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  this 
Isolated  eminence  that  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
(v.  6)  made  their  adventurous  approach.  This  enterprise 
Is  one  of  the  most  gallant  that  history  or  romance  records. 
The  action,  viewed  In  Itself,  was  rash  and  contrary  to  all 
established  rules  of  military  discipline,  which  do  not  per- 
mit soldiers  to  fight  or  to  undertake  any  enterprise  thai 
may  involve  Important  consequences  without  the  order 
of  the  generals.  6.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  worts 
for  us— This  expression  did  not  Imply  a  doubt ;  it  signified 
simply  that  the  object  he  aimed  at  was  not  in  his  own 
power— but  it  depended  upon  God— and  that  ho  expected 
success  neither  from  his  own  strength  nor  his  own  merit. 
9,  10.  if  they  say,  Come  up  unto  us  5  then  we  will  go 
up  1  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand 
—When  Jonathan  appears  here  to  prescribe  a  sign  or 
token  of  God's  will,  we  may  Infer  that  the  same  spirit 
which  inspired  this  enterprise  suggested  the  means  of  Its 
execution,  and  put  Into  his  heart  what  to  ask  of  God. 
(Hee  on  Genesis  21. 12-1-1.)  11.  Behold,  the  Hebrews  conic 
forth  out  of  their  holes— As  It  could  not  occur  to  th 
sentries  that  two  men  had  come  with  hostile  designs,  1 
was  a  natural  conclusion  that  they  were  Israelite  desert 
ers.  And  hence  no  attempt  was  made  to  hlDder  their 
ascent,  or  stone  them.  14.  that  first  slaughter,  which 
Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  made,  wits  about 
twenty  men,  within  as  it  -were  an  half  acre  of  land 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plough— This  was  a  very 
ancient  mode  of  measurement,  and  it  still  subsists  in  the 
East.  The  men  who  saw  them  scrambling  up  the  rock 
had  been  surprised  and  killed,  and  the  spectacle  of  twenty 
corpses  would  suggest  to  others  that  they  were  attacked 
by  a  numerous  force.  The  success  of  the  adventure 
was  aided  by  a  panic  that  struck  the  enemy,  produced 
both  by  the  sudden  surprise  and  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. The  feat  was  begun  and  achieved  by  the  faith  of 
Jonathan,  and  the  issue  was  of  Uod.  16.  the  watchmen 
of  Saul  looked— The  wild  disorder  In  the  enemies'  camp 
was  described,  and  the  noise  of  dismay  heard  on  the 
heights  of  Gibeah.  17-1U.  Then  said  Saul  nnto  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  Now  number,  and  see  whs> 
is  gone  from  us— The  idea  occurred  to  him  that  It  might  be 
some  daring  adventurer  belonging  to  his  own  little  troop, 
and  It  would  be  easy  to  discover  him.  Saul  said  nnto 
Ahlah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God— T"'iere  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  ark  had  been  brought  from  X  irjath-jearim. 
The  Sept.  version  Is  preferable;  which,  by  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  the  text,  reads,  "the  ephod;"  i. «.,  the  priestly 
cape,  which  the  high  priest  put  on  when  consulting  the 
oracle.  That  this  should  be  at  hand  is  natural,  from  the 
presence  of  Ahlah  himself,  as  well  as  the  nearness  of  Nob, 
where  the  tabernacle  was  then  situated.  Withdraw 
thine  hand— The  priest,  Invested  with  the  ephod,  prayed 
with  raised  and  extended  hands.  Saul,  perceiving  thai 
the  opportunity  was  inviting,  and  that  God  appeareu  w 
have  sufficiently  declared  In  favour  of  His  people,  re- 
quested the  priest  to  cease,  that  they  might  immediately 
Join  In  the  contest.  The  season  for  consultation  wan 
past— the  time  for  prompt  action  was  come.  20-'-i!d.  Ssiai 
and  all  the  people— All  the  warriors  In  the  garrison 
at  Gibeah,  the  Israelite  deserters  In  th<e  camp  of  th* 
Philistines,  and  the  fugitives  among  the  mountalxji  of 
Ephralm,  now  all  rushed  to  the  pursuit,  which  waste* 
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tiua  >wt .tigni nary  '23.  So  4he  l..ord  saved  Israel  that  day  | 
«nd  the  battle  passed  over  unto  Beth-aven — t.  r.,  Beth -el. 
it,  passed  over  the  forest,  now  destroyed,  ou  the  central 
n<lge  of  Palestine,  then  over  to  the  other  side  from  the 
n&fiteru  pass  of  Michmash  <v.  81).  to  the  western  pass  of 
A.ijalon,  through  which  they  escaped  Into  their  own 
plains.  94.  Saul  had  adjured  the  people — Afraid  lest  SO 
previous  an  opportunity  of  effectually  humbling  tiie 
Philistine  power  might,  be  lost,  the  impetuous  king  laid 
an  anathema  on  any  one  who  should  taste  food  until  the 
evening.  This  rash  and  foolish  denunciation  distressed 
the  people,  by  preventing  them  taking  such  refreshments 
m  they  might  get  ou  the  march,  and  materially  hindered 
the  successful  attainment  of  his  own  patriotic  object. 
Za.  all  they  of  the  land  came  to  a  wood,  and  ther« 
%vw*  honey — The  honey  is  described  as  "upon  theground," 
"dropping"  from  the  trees,  and  In  honeycombs — Indica- 
ting it  to  be  bees'  honey.  "  Bees  in  the  East  are  not,  as  in 
England,  kept  in  hives ;  they  are  all  in  a  wild  state.  The 
feirests  literally  flow  with  honey ;  large  combs  may  be  seen 
hanging  on  the  trees  as  you  pass  along,  full  of  honey." 
[ftOBBBTS.]  31-34.  the  people  were  faint,  and  flew  upon 
the  spoil— At  evening,  when  the  time  fixed  by  Saul  had 
expired.  Faint  and  fainlshiug,  the  pursuers  fell  vora- 
ciously npou  the  cattle  they  had  taken,  and  threw  them 
u>u  the  ground  to  cut  off  their  flesh  and  eat  tliem  raw,  so 
that  the  army,  by  Haul's  rashness,  were  defiled  by  eating 
fcxlood,  or  living  animals;  probably,  as  the  Abyssinlans  do, 
who  cut  a  part  of  the  animal's  rump,  but  close  the  hide 
upon  It,  and  nothing  mortal  follows  from  that  wound. 
They  ware  painfully  conscientious  in  keeping  the  king's 
eider  for  fear  of  the  curse,  but  had  no  scruple  In  trans- 
gressing God's  command.  To  prevent  this  violation  of 
the  law,  Saul  ordered  a  large  stone  to  be  rolled,  and  those 
that  slaughtered  the  oxen  to  cut  their  throats  on  that 
stone.  By  laying  the  animal's  head  on  the  high  stone, 
the  blood  oozed  out  on  theground,  nnd  sufficient  evidence 
was  afforded  that  the  ox  or  sheep  was  dead  before  It  was 
attempted  to  eat  it.  3<J-4a.  the  people  rescued  dona- 
tfaau,  that  he  died  not — When  Saul  became  aware  of 
Jonathan's  transgression  In  regard  to  the  honey,  albeit 
It  was  done  in  Ignorance  and  involved  no  guilt,  he  was, 
ttko Jephthah,  about  to  put  his  son  to  death,  in  conformity 
with  his  vow.  But  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of 
She  army  prevented  the  tarnishing  thegloryoft.be  day  by 
the  blood  of  the  young  hero,  to  whose  faith  and  valour  it 
sntacohlefly  due.  47,  4S.  So  Saul  fought  against  all  his 
tout-mir*  on  every  side — This  signal  triumph  over  the 
Philistines  was  followed,  not  only  by  their  expulsion  from 
Uk*  land  of  Israel,  but  by  successful  Incursions  against 
various  hostile  neighbours,  whom  he  harassed  though 
he  did  not  subdue  them. 

CHAPTER   XV. 
Ver.  1-4.    sadi.  Sbht  to  Destroy  Amal.sk.    i.  Samuel 

said  an  to  Saul,  The  Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee;  now 
hearken  unto  ttae  Lord — Several  years  had  been  passed 
iu  snocesaful  military  operations  against  troublesome 
neighbours;  and  dnring  these  Saul  had  been  iell  to  act  in 
*  great  measure  at  his  own  discretion  us  an  Independent 
prince.  Now  a  second  test  Is  proposed  of  his  possessing 
tow  character  of  a  theocratic  monarch  In  Israel;  and  in 
•SBonitdti*  the  duty  required  ot  him,  Samuel  brought 
before  hsui  bis  official  station  as  the  Lord's  vicegerent, 
itod  the  peculiar  obligation  under  which  he  was  laid  to 
sot  In  that  capacity.  He  had  formerly  done  wrong,  for 
jrniet  a  severe  rebuke  and  threatening  were  admints- 
aared  to  hlro  (ch.  13.  IS,  14).  Now  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  hlrn  of  retrieving  that  error  by  an  exact  obe- 
iirnce  to  the  Divine  command.  9,  3.  AnialeU  — The 
joowerfiil  tribe  which  inhabited  the  country  Immedi- 
ately to  the  eastward  of  the  northern  Cushltea.  Their 
territory  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion 
tut  the  desert  of  Slnal  to  Itephidlrn — was  the  earliestoppo- 
Bfflnt  (Deuteronomy  126.  18 ;  Rxodna  )7.  8  -14) — the  hereditary 
ftjasl  rsaUees  enemv  of  Israel  (Numbers  U.  t5,  Judges  3.  IS; 
K%.  aad  who  had  tic>4  repented  (ch.  14. IU)  of  their  bitter 
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and  sleepless  hatred  during  theSObyears  that  bad  elapse* 
since  their  doom  was  pronounced.  Being  a  people  ot 
nomadic  habits,  they  were  as  plundering  and  dangerom 
as  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  particularly  to  the  southern  tribes 
The  national  interest  required,  and  God,  as  KlNO  Ot 
Iskaei.,  decreed  that  this  public  enemy  should  be  re 
moved.  Their  destruction  was  to  be  without  reservatlua 
or  exception.  I  remember — I  am  reminded  of  whs, 
Amalek  did—  perhaps  by  the  still  remaining  tropny  oi 
memorial  erected  by  Moses  (Exodus  IT.  15,  16).  4.  Sasi 
gathered  the  people  together— The  alacrity  With  Whiet 
he  entered  on  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  expedl 
tlon  gave  a  fair,  but  delnslve  promise  of  faithfulness  lr 
its  execution.  Telalin— or  "Teiem,"  among  the  utter 
most  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  ol! 
Edom  (Joshua  15.  21,  24).  5.  Saul  came  to  a  city  of  Ams> 
leli — probably  their  capital,  laid  wait  Iu  the  valley- 
following  the  strategic  policy  of  Joshua  at  At  (Joshua  8) 
6.  Kenltea— (See  on  Judges  1.  ltt.)  Iu  consequence,  prob- 
ably, of  the  unsettled  state  of  Judah.  they  seem  to  have 
returned  to  their  old  desert  tracts.  Though  now  Inter) 
mingled  with  the  Amalekitea,  they  were  not  implicates 
In  the  offences  of  that  wicked  race;  but  lor  the  sake  of 
their  ancestors,  between  whom  and  those  of  Israel  there 
htid  been  a  league  of  amity,  a  timely  warning  wasaffnrded 
them  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  danger. 

7-9.  Be  Stakes  Agar  and  thk  Bkht  of  thk  Spoil.. 
7-9.  Saul  smote  the  Amaleltltes — Ills  own  view  of  the 
proper  and  expedient  course  to  follow  was  his  rule,  not 
the  command  of  God.  8.  he  took  Agag  alive — This  was 
the  common  title  of  the  Amalekite  kings.  He  had  tin 
scruple  abont  the  apparent  cruelty  of  It,  for  he  made 
fierce  aud  indiscriminate  havoc  of  the  people.  Bnt  lie 
spared  Agag,  probably  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  displaying  so 
distinguished  a  captive,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  booty,  as  the  cattle.  By  this  wil- 
ful and  partial  obedience  to  a  positive  command,  comn 
plying  with  it  In  some  parts  and  violating  It  In  others, 
us  suited  his  own  taste  and  humour,  Saul  showed  tui 
selfish,  arbitrary  temper,  and  his  love  of  despotic  poiror, 
and  his  utter  unfitness  to  perform  the  duties  ot  a  dele 
gated  king  in  Israel. 

10,  11.  Gon  Rejects  Him  for  Disobbdibnob.  10,  11. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Samuel,  saying,  It 
repentcth  me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul — Repentance  Is 
attributed  in  Scriptnre  to  Him  when  bad  men  give  Him 
cause  to  alter  His  course  and  method  of  procedure,  and  to 
treat  them  as  if  He  did  "  repent"  of  kindness  shown.  To 
the  heart  of  a  man  like  Samuel,  who  was  above  all  envi- 
ous considerations,  and  really  attached  to  the  king,  so 
painful  an  announcement  moved  all  his  pity,  and  led 
him  to  pass  a  sleepless  night  of  earnest  Intercession.  19. 
Saul  came  to  Carmtl — In  the  south  of  Judah  (Joshua  15. 
55;  ch.  25.2).  19.  he  set  him  up  a  place— i,  e.,  a  pillar 
(2  Samuel  18.  18) ;  lit.,  a  hand—  Indicating  that  whatever 
was  the  form  of  the  monument,  it  was  surmounted, 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  by  the  figure  of  a  hand, 
the  symbol  of  power  and  energy.  The  erection  of  this 
vainglorious  trophy  was  an  additional  act  of  disobedi- 
ence. His  pride  had  overborne  his  sense  of  duty  in  first 
raising  this  monument  to  his  own  honour,  and  then 
going  to  Gilgai  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God.  13.  Saul  said 
unto  hint,  Blessed  be  thou  ot  the  Lord  \  I  have  per- 
formed the  commandment  of  the  Lord — Saul  was 
either  blinded  by  a  partial  and  delnslve  seif-love,  or  he 
was,  in  his  declaration  to  Samuel,  acting  the  part  of  a 
hold  aud  artful  hypocrite.  He  professed  to  have  fulfilled 
the  Divine  command,  and  that  the  blame  of  any  defects 
in  the  execution  lay  with  the  people.  Samuel  saw  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  in  discharge  of  the  commission 
he  had  received  before  setting  out,  proceeded  to  denounce 
his  conduct  as  characterized  by  pride,  reoeUlon,  and  ob- 
stinate disobedience.  When  Saul  persisted  in  declarlnf 
that  he  had  obeyed,  alleging  that  the  animals,  whose 
bleating  was  heard,  had  been  reserved  for  a  liberal  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving  to  God,  his  shuffling,  prevaricating 
answer  called  forth  a  stern  rebuke  from  the  prophet. 
It  well  deserved  it-for  the  destination  of  tbe  spoil  to  iht 
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altar  <was  a  flimsy  pretext — a  gross  aeception,  an  attempt 
•u>  ocrioeal  the  selfishness  of  the  original  motive  under  tije 
-»j*»k  of  religious  zeal  an  J  gratitude.  '-24-.  I  feared  the 
peoplo,  and  obeyed  their  voice — Tins  was  a  different 
reason  from  the  former  he  had  assigned  ;  it  was  the  lan- 
tlynittfe  of  a  man  driven  to  extremities,  and  even  had  it 
t  b*«n  true,  the  principles  expounded  by  Samuel  showed 
U  that  It  coald  have  been  no  extenuation  of  the  offence. 
« [The  prophet  then  pronounced  the  irreversible  sentence 
k>f  the  rejection  of  Saul  and  his  family.  He  was  Judicially 
out  off  foi  his  disobedience.  34-,  35.  I  have  sinned  .  ,  . 
II-  tnru  again  with  me,  that  I  may  worahip  the  Lord — 
The  erring,  but  proud  and  obstinate  monarch  was  now 
humbled.  He  was  conscience-smitten  for  the  moment, 
but  his  confession  proceeded  not  from  sincere  repentance, 
but  from  a  Reuse  of  danger  and  desire  of  averting  the  sen- 
tence denounced  against  him.  For  the  sake  of  public 
appearance,  be  besought  Samuel  not  to  allow  their  seri- 
ous difference*  to  transpire,  but  to  join  with  him  in  a 
pnl.Hc  act  of  worship.  Under  the  influence  of  his  pain- 
fully agltateO  feelings,  he  designed  to  offer  sacrifice,  partly 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  recent  victory,  and  partly 
to  implore  mercy  and  a  reversal  of  his  doom.  It  was,  in 
knottier  view,  a  politic  scheme,  that  Samuel  might  be 
betrayed  into  a  countenancing  of  his  design  in  reserving 
the  cattle  for  sacrificing.  Samuel  declined  to  accompany 
him.  37.  he  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle— 
The  m~l.  upper  tunic,  official  robe.  In  an  agony  of  rnen- 
tul  excitement,  he  took  bold  of  the  prophet's  dress  to  de- 
tain him;  the  rending  of  the  mantle  was  adroitly  pointed 
to  as  a  significant  and  mystical  representation  of  his 
severance  from  the  throne.  39.  the  strength  of  Israel 
•rill  not  lie — JJeb.,  "He  that  gives  a  victory  to  Israel ;"  a 
farther  rebuke  of  his  pride  In  rearing  the  Carmel  trophy, 
and  an  Intimation  that  no  loss  would  be  sustained  In 
Israel  by  his  rejection.  31.  Samuel  turned  again  after 
Banl — Not  to  worship  along  with  him;  but  first,  that  the 
jieople  might  have  no  ground,  on  pretence  of  Saul's  re- 
jection, to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  him;  and 
lecctidly,  to  compensate  for  Saul's  error,  by  executing 
Gkxl*.  Judgment  upon  Agag.  33.  Agag  came  unto  him 
Aellcately — Or  cheerfully,  since  he  had  gained  the  favour 
unci  protection  of  the  king.  33.  Samuel  hewed  Agag — 
This  cruel  tyrant  met  the  retribution  of  a  righteous  Provl- 
ierjee.  Never  has  It  been  unusual  for  great  or  official  per- 
sonages In  the  East  to  perform  executions  with  their  own 
hands.  Samuel  did  It  "before  the  Lord"  In  Ullgal,  ap- 
pointing that  same  mode  of  punishment  (hitherto  un- 
known In  Israel)  to  be  used  towards  him,  which  he  had 
formerly  used  towards  others. 
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Ver.  1-10.     Sastuel  Sent  by  God  to  Bethlehem.    1. 

fho   Lord   said    unto  Samuel,   How    long   wilt   thou 

"ouni  for  Saul— Samuel's  grief  on  account  of  Saul's  re- 

'ection,  accompanied,  doubtless,  by  earnest  prayers  for 

«i»  restitution,  showed  the  amiable  feelings  of  the  man; 

smt  they  were  at  variance  with  his  public  duty  as  a  proph- 

»t.     The  declared  purpose  of  God  to  transfer  the  king* 

lorn  of  Israel  into  other  hands  than  Saul's,  was  not  an 

angry  menace,  but.  a  fixed  and  immutable  decree;  so  that 

Sam  uel  ought  to  have  sooner  submitted  to  the  peremptory 

manifestation  of  the  Divine  will;  but  to  leave  him  no 

longer  room  to  doubt  of  it*  being  unalterable,  he  was  sent 

a  private,  mission  to  anoint  a  successor  to  Saul  (see  on 

eh.  10. 1).     The  immediate  designation  of  a  king  was  of 

ihe  greatest  Importance  for  the  Interests  of  the  nation  in 

the   event   of  Saul's   death,   which,  to  this   time,   was 

Ireaded;  It  would  establish  David's  title,  and  comfort  the 

i  minds  of  Samuel  and  other  good  men  with  a  right  settle- 

■ ! went,  whatever  contingency  might  happen.    I  have  pro- 

I  rided  me  a  king— The  language  Is  remarkable,  and  inti- 

i  'mates  a  difference  between  this  and   the  former  king. 

•  iBaul  was  the  people's  choice— the  fruit  of  their  wayward 

I  i»nd  sinful  desires  for  their  own  honour  and  aggrandlze- 

SfcBBi;  the  next  was  to  be  a  king  who  would  consult  the 

i  DtTtno  ajlory,  and  selected  from  that  tribe  to  which  tb* 


pre-eminence  had  been  early  promised  (Genesis  49. 101.  % 
Howcaa  1  go  J — This  is  another  instance  of  human  ia- 
firniity  in  Samuel.  Since  God  had  sent  him  ou  this  mis- 
sion, He  would  protect  him  in  the  execution.  I  am  come 
to  sacrifice  —  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  with 
Samuel  to  do  this  in  the  different  circuits  to  which  he 
went,  that  he  might  encourage  the  worship  of  God.  3. 
call  Jesse  to  the  sacrifice — i.  e.,  the  social  feast  that  fol- 
lowed the  peace  offering.  Samuel,  being  the  offerer,  had 
a  right  to  invite  any  guest  he  pleased.  4.  the  elders  ot 
the  town  trembled  at  hit.  coming — Bethlehem  was  an 
obscure  town,  and  not  within  the  usual  circuit  of  the 
Judge.  The  elders  were  naturally  apprehensive,  there- 
fore, that  his  arrival  was  occasioned  by  some  extraordi- 
nary reason,  and  that  it  might  entail  evil  upon  their  town, 
in  consequence  of  the  estrangement  between  Samuel  and 
the  king.  5.  sanctify  yourselves — By  the  preparations 
described  (Exodus  19. 11, 15).  The  elders  were  to  sanctify 
themselves.  Samuel  himself  took  the  greatest  care  in  the 
sanctiflcation  of  Jesse's  family.  Some,  however,  think 
that  the  former  were  invited  only  to  join  in  the  sacrifice, 
while  the  family  of  Jesse  were  Invited  by  themselves  Us 
the  subsequent  feast.  0-10.  Samuel  said,  Surely  the 
Lord'*  anointed  is  before  him — Here  Samuel,  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  his  impressions  from  the  external  ap- 
pearance, falls  Into  the  same  error  as  formerly  (eh.  10.  21). 
11-14.  Hk  Anoints  David.  11.  there  reinalneth  yet 
I  tie  youngtgt,  and,  behold,  he  kecpelh  the  sheep — Jesse 
having  evidently  no  idea  of  David's  wisdom  and  bravery, 
spoke  of  him  as  the  most  unlit.  God,  In  his  providence,  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  appointment  ol  David  might  the  more 
clearly  appear  to  be  a  Divine  purpose,  and  not  the  design 
either  of  Samuel  or  Jesse.  David,  having  not  been  sanc- 
tified with  the  rest  of  his  family,  it  is  probable  that  he 
returned  to  his  pastoral  duties  the  moment  the  special 
business  ou  which  he  had  been  summoned  was  done.  13. 
he  was  ruddy,  &c. — Josephus  says  that  David  was  ten, 
wliile  most  modern  commentators  are  of  the  opinion  that 
he  must  have  been  fifteen  years  of  age.  13.  Then  Samuel 
took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him — This  transac- 
tion must  have  been  strictly  private.  14-18.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  departed  from  Sun],  and  an  evil  spirit  front 
the  Lord  troubled  hiiu — His  own  gloomy  reflections — the 
consciousness  that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  the  character 
of  an  Israelifish  king— the  loss  of  his  throne,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  royal  house,  made  him  jealous,  irritable, 
vindictive,  and  subject  to  tits  of  morbid  melancholy.  19. 
Saul  sent  messengers  unto  .Icsse,  and  said,  Send  mc 
David — In  the  [Cast  the  command  of  a  king  is  Imperative, 
and  Jesse,  however  reluctant  and  alarmed,  had  no  alter- 
native hut  to  comply.  30.  Jesse  took  an  ass  laden  with 
bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  »»  kid,  and  sent  them 
.  .  .  unto  Saul — as  a  token  of  homage  and  respect.  31. 
David  came  to  Saul — Providence  thus  prepared  David 
for  bis  destiny,  by  placing  him  in  a  way  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  court,  the  business  of 
government,  and  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
came his  armour-bearer — This  choice,  as  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  king's  partiality,  shows  how  honourable 
the  Office  was  held  to  be.  33.  David  took  an  harp,  and 
played  with  his  hand  t  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  wet! 
—The  ancients  believed  that  music  had  a  mysterious  Influ- 
ence in  healing  mental  disorders. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  1-8.  The  Israelites  ajjd  Philistines  bkido 
Ready  TO  Battle.  1.  the  Philistines  gathered  together 
their  armies — Twenty-seven  years  after  their  overthrow 
at  Mlchmash.  Having  now  recovered  their  spirits  and 
strength,  they  sought  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out  the 
infamy  of  that  nattonal  disaster,  as  well  as  to  regain  thetr 
lost  ascendency  over  Israel.  Shocoh — now  Shuwelkeh.  a 
town  in  the  western  plains  of  Judah  (Joshua  15.  85)^  nine 
Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolls,  toward  Jerusalem 
[RoHiNsoisr.]  Aiekah— a  small  place  In  the  neighbourhood 
Kphtis-demmlm  — or  Pas-dammlm  (1  Chronicles  It.  lit',. 
"the  portion  or  tOuslou  of  blood."  situated  between  t^« 

18* 
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other  two.  3.  valley  of  EHah — i.  «.,  the  Terebinth,  now 
Wady  Er-Suint.  [Robinson.]  Another  valley  somewhat 
to  the  north,  now  called  Wady  Beit  Hanlna,  has  been  fixed 
«n  by  the  tradition  of  ages. 

4-11.     OOI.IATH  CHAT.I.KNQK3  A  COMBAT.    4-11.  a  chain- 

pi  on  —  Heb.,  a  man  between  two;  i.e.,  a  person  who,  on 
the  part  of  his  own  people,  undertook  to  determine  the 
national  quarrel  by  engaging  in  single  combat  with  a 
shosen  warrior  In  the  hostile  army.  5.  helmet  of  brut 
—The  Philistine  helmet  had  the  appearance  of  a  row  of 
feathers  set  In  a  tiara,  or  metal  band,  to  which  were  at- 
tached scales  of  the  same  material,  for  the  defence  of  the 
neck  and  the  sides  of  the  face.  [Osborn.]  a  coat  of  mall 
—a  kind  of  corslet,  qnllted  with  leather  or  plates  of  metal, 
reaching  only  to  the  chest,  and  supported  by  shoulder 
straps,  leaving  the  shoulders  and  arms  at  full  liberty.  6. 
greaves  of  brass — boots,  terminating  at  the  ankle,  made 
In  one  plate  of  metal,  but  round  to  the  shape  of  the  leg, 
and  often  lined  with  felt  or  sponge.  They  were  useful  In 
guarding  the  legs,  not  only  against  the  spikes  of  the 
enemy,  but  In  making  way  among  thorns  and  briers,  a 
target  of  brass — a  circular  frame,  carried  at  the  back, 
•uspended  by  a  long  belt  which  crossed  the  breast  from 
'•tie  shoulders  to  the  loins.  7.  staff  of  his  spear — rather 
under  five  feet  long,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  a  javelin 
(ch.  19. 10).  It  bad  an  Iron  head,  one  bearing  a  shield — 
In  consequence  of  their  great  size  and  weight,  the  Oriental 
warrior  had  a  trusty  and  skilful  friend,  whose  office  it 
was  to  bear  the  large  shield  behind  which  he  avoided  the 
missile  weapons  of  the  enemy.  He  was  covered,  cap-a- 
ple,  with  defensive  armour,  while  he  had  only  two  offen- 
sive weapons  —  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  spear  in  his 
band.  8-11.  I  defy  the  armies  of  Israeli  give  me  a 
man,  that  we  may  fight  together — In  cases  of  single 
combat,  a  warrior  used  to  go  out  in  front  of  his  party,  and 
advancing  towards  the  opposite  ranks,  challenge  some 
one  to  fight  with  him.  If  his  formidable  appearance,  or 
great  reputation  for  physical  strength  and  heroism,  de- 
terred any  from  accepting  the  challenge,  he  used  to  parade 
himself  within  hearing  of  the  enemy's  lines,  specify  in  a 
loud,  boastful,  bravado  style,  defying  them,  and  pouring 
out  torrents  of  abuse  and  insolence  to  provoke  their  re- 
sentment. 

12-68.  Davib  Accepts  the  Challenge,  and  Slays 
Him.  17.  Take  now  for  thy  brethren  an  ephah  of  this 
parched  corn,  and  these  ten  loaves — In  those  times 
campaigns  seldom  lasted  above  a  few  days  at  a  time.  The 
soldiers  were  volunteers  or  militia,  who  were  supplied 
with  provisions  from  time  to  time  by  their  friends  at 
iiomc.  18.  take  their  pledge — Tokens  of  the  soldiers' 
health  and  Bafety  were  sent  home  in  the  convenient  form 
of  a  lock  of  their  hair,  or  piece  of  their  nail,  or  such  like. 
carry  these  ten  cheeses  to  the  captain — to  enlist  his  kind 
attention.  Oriental  cheeses  are  very  small,  resembling  In 
shape  and  size  our  penny  loaves;  and  although  they  are 
frequently  made  of  so  soft  a  consistence  as  to  resemble 
curds,  those  which  David  carried  seem  to  have  been  fully 
formed,  pressed,  and  sufficiently  dried  to  admit  of  their 
being  carried.  33.  David  left  the  sheep  with  a  keeper — 
This  la  the  only  Instance  in  which  the  hired  shepherd  is 
distinguished  from  the  master  or  one  of  his  family, 
trench— some  feeble  attempt  at  a  rampart.  It  appears 
(see  Marg.)  to  have  been  formed  by  a  line  of  carts  or 
chariots,  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  the  practice 
of  nomad  people.  33.  left  his  carriage  In  the  hand  of 
the  keeper  of  the  carriage — to  make  his  way  to  the 
standard  of  Judah.  335.  make  his  father's  house  free 
ha  Israel— His  family  should  be  exempted  from  the  im- 
positions and  services  to  which  the  general  body  of  the 
Israelites  were  subjected.  34-36.  a  lion  a-»d  a  bear— 
These  were  two  different  rencontres,  for  th  e  animals 
prowl  alone.  The  bear  must  have  been  a  S.  1an  bear, 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  or  erhaps  a 
variety,  of  the  brown  bear.  The  beard  applies  t  the  Hon 
alone.  Those  feats  seem  to  have  been  performed  rith  no 
iraapons  more  effective  than  the  rude  staves  ant.  *toues 
so*  the  field,  or  his  shepherd's  crook.  37.  The  Lor.  that 
*eii-r— •«*  ma— It  would  have  been  natural  for  a  youth, 


and  especially  an  Oriental  youth,  to  make  a  parade  of  hi* 
gallantry.    But  David's  piety  sank  ail  consideration  of 
his  own  prowess,  and  ascribed  the  success  of  those  achieve- 
ments  to  the  Divine  aid,  which  he  felt  assured  would  not 
be  withheld  from  him  In  a  cause  which  so  intimately  con- 
cerned the  safety  and  honour  of  His  people.    Saul  said, 
Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee — The  pious  language  <>t 
the  modest  but  valiant  youth  Impressed  the  monarch's 
heart.    He  felt  that  It  Indicated  the  true  military  confi- 
dence for  Israel,  and,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind,  wlttv- 
out  any  demur,  to  sanction  a  combat  on  which  the  fate  ci 
his  kingdom  depended,  and  with  a  champion  supporting; 
his  Interests  apparently  so  unequal  to  the  task.    38,  3». 
Saul    armed    David  -with    his    armour — The    ancient 
Hebrews    were   particularly  attentive    to   the   personal) 
safety  of  their  warriors,  and  hence  Saul  equipped  the 
youthful  champion  with  his  own  defensive  accoutrement*,- 
which  would  be  of  the  best  style.     It  Is  probable  that1 
Saul's  coat  of  mall,  or  corslet,  was  a  loose  shirt,  otherwise1 
It  could  not  have  fitted  both  a  stripling  and  a  man  of  the1 
colossal  stature  of  the  king.  40.  brook— Wady.    bag — Or 
acrip  for  containing  his  dally  food,  sling— The  sling  con-j 
slsted  of  a  double  rope  with  a  thong,  probably  of  leather, 
to  receive  the  stone.    The  sllnger  held  a  second  stone  In 
his  left  hand.    David  chose  five  stones,  as  a  reserve,  Id 
case  the  first  should  fall.    Shepherds  in  the  East  carry  a 
sling  and  stones  still,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away,  oi 
killing,  the  enemies  that  prowl  about  the  flock.    43-47.' 
the  Philistine  said  .  .  .  David  said  to  the  Philistine - 
When  the  two  champions  met,  they  generally  made  each 
of  them  a  speech,  and  sometimes  recited  some  verses 
filled  with  allusions  and  epithets  of  the  most  opprobrium' 
kind,  and  hurling  contempt  and  defiance  at  one  another 
This  kind  of  abusive  dialogue  Is  common  among   thcj 
Arab  combatants  still.  David's  speech,  however,  present! 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  strain  of  these  invectives. 
It  was  full  of  pious  trust,  and  to  God  he  ascribed  all  thV 
glory  of  the  triumph  he  anticipated.     49.   Smote  tin 
Philistine  In  his  forehead— At  the  opening  for  the  eyej 
—that  was  the  only  exposed  part  of  his  body.    51.  cut  ofl 
his  head— Not  as  an  evidence  of  the  giant's  death,  tc: 
his  slaughter  had  been  effected  in  presence  of  the  wtoit 
army,  but  as  a  trophy  to  be  borne  to  Saul.    The  heads  ol 
slain  enemies  are  always  regarded  In  the  East  as  th 
most  welcome  tokens  of  victory.     53.   Shaaralm— Se> 
Joshua  16.  36.    54.  tent— The  sacred  tabernacle.    Davl 
dedicated  the  sword  of  Goliath  as  a  votive  offering  to  th- 
Lord.    55-58.  Saul  said  unto  Abner  .  .  .  whose  son  1 
this  youth  J— A  young  man  Is  more  spoken  of  in  man; 
Eastern  countries  by  his  father's  name  than  his  own 
The  growth  of  the  beard,  and  other  changes  on  a  now  full 
grown  youth,  prevented  the  king  from  recognizing  hi 
former  favourite  minstrel. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-t     Jonathan  Loves  David.     1.  the  soul  • 
Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David— They  wer 

nearly  of  an  age.  The  prince  had  taken  little  interest  1 
David  as  a  minstrel ;  but  his  heroism  and  modest,  maul 
bearing,  his  piety  and  high  endowment*,  kindled  th 
flame  not  of  admiration  only,  but  of  affection,  in  the  coi 
genial  mind  of  Jonathan.  3.  Saul  would  let  him  go  n 
more  home— He  was  established  as  a  permanent  residei 
at  court.  3.  Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  cot< 
nant — Such  covenants  of  brotherhood  are  frequent  in  t± 
East.  They  are  ratified  by  certain  ceremonies,  and  1 
presence  of  witnesses,  that  the  persons  covenanting  wl 
be  sworn  brothers  for  life.  4.  Jonathan  stripped  him 
self  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  I 
David— To  receive  any  part  of  the  dress  which  had  bee 
worn  by  a  sovereign,  or  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  la  deem© 
In  the  East,  the  highest  honour  which  can  be  conferred  0 
a  subject  (see  on  Esther  6. 8).  The  girdle,  being  connect* 
with  the  sword  and  the  bow,  may  bft  considered  as  belt 
part  of  the  military  dress,  and  great  value  Is  attached 
It  in  the  East. 
5-9.    Sacl  Envjks  his  Praise.    6.  the  women  caw 
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at  of  aJ!  the  cities  of  Israel— In  tue  homewara  march 
rom  the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines.    This  Is  a  character- 
itlo  trait  of  Oriental  manners.    On  the  return  of  friends 
>ng  absent,  and  particularly  on  the  return  of  a  victorious 
rmy,  bands  of  women  and  children  Issue  from  the  towns 
od  villages,  to  form  a  triumphal  procession,  to  celebrate 
le  vtitory,  and,  as  they  go  along,  gratify  the  soldiers 
1th  dancing,  instrumental  music,  and  extempore  songs, 
honour  of  the  generals  who  have  earned  the  highest 
lstinctlon  by  feats  of  gallantry.    The  Hebrew  women, 
r.erefore,  were  merely  paying  the  customary  gratnla- 
ons  to  David  as  the  deliverer  of  their  country,  but  they 
Mnmltted  a  great  Indiscretion  by  praising  a  subject  at 
ae  expense  of  their  sovereign.    9.  Saul  eyed  David— 
«.,  irvtdlonsly,  with  secret  and  malignant  hatred. 
1M2.    SEEKS  TO  KILL  HIM.     10.  on  the  morrow  the 
rtl  spirit  front  God  came  upon  Saul— This  rankling 
bought  brought  on  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  his  mental 
aalady.    he  prophesied— The  term  denotes  one  under 
he  Influence  either  of  a  good  or  a  bad  spirit.    In  the 
[resent  it  is  used  to  express  that  Saul  was  In  a  frenzy. 
>avid,  perceiving  the  symptoms,  hastened,  by  the  sooth- 
ng  strains  of  his  harp,  to  allay  the  stormy  agitation  of 
be  royal  mind.    But  ere  its  mollifying  influence  could 
to  felt,  Saul  hurled  a  Javelin  at  the  head  of  the  yonng 
busiclan.    there  was  a  javelin  in  Saul's  hand — Had  it 
teen  followed  by  a  fatal  result,  the  deed  would  have  been 
Onsldered  the  act  of  an  Irresponsible  maniac.    It  was 
ipeated  more  than  once  ineffectually,  and  Saul  became 
pressed  with  a  dread  of  David  as  under  the  special  pro- 
tlon  of  Providence. 
13-16.    Feabs  him  fob  his  Good  Success.    13.  There- 
fere  Saul  removed  him  from  him— Sent  him  away  from 
he  com  t,  where  the  principal  persons,  including  his  own 
on,  were  spell-bound  with  admiration  of  the  young  and 
lions  warrior,    and  made  him  captain  over  a  thousand 
-Gave  him  a  military  commission,  which  was  intended 
o  be  an  honourable  exile.    But  this  post  of  duty  served 
mly  to  draw  out  before  the  public  the  extraordinary  and 
raried  qualities  of  his  character,  and  to  give  him  astronger 
lold  of  the  people's  affections. 

17-21.    He  Offers  him  his  Daughter  fob  a  Snare. 
IT.  Saul    said  to  David,   Behold   my  elder   daughter 
Merab,  her  will  I  give  thee  to  wife— Though  bound  to 
'his  already,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  forget  his 
ormer  promise,  and  now  holds  it  out  as  a  new  offer, 
^  jrhlch  would  tempt  David  to  give  additional  proofs  of 
lis  valour.    But  the  fickle  and  perfidious  monarch  broke 
'  its  pledge  at  the  time  when  the  marriage  was  on  the  eve 
J  it  being  celebrated,  and  bestowed  Merab  on  another  man 
see  on  2  Samuel  21.8);  an  Indignity  as  well  as  a  wrong, 
Which  was  calculated  deeply  to  wound  the  feelings  and 
jrovoke  the  resentment  of  David.    Perhaps  It  was  in- 
tended to  do  so,  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  his  in- 
llscretion.    But  David  was  preserved  from  this  snare. 
0.  Btichal,  Saul's  daughter,  loved  David— This  must 
ave  happened  some  time  after,    they  told  Saul,  and 
he  thing  pleased  him — Not  from  any  favour  to  David, 
^ut  he  saw  that  it  would  be  turned  to  the  advancement 
af  his  malicious  purposes,  and  the  more  so  when,  by  the 
krtful  intrigues  and  flattery  of  his  spies,  the  loyal  sentl- 
"  naents  of  David  were  discovered.    35.  The  king  deslreth 
1  aot  any  dowry— In  Eastern  countries  the  husband  pur- 
tl  those*  his  wife  either  by  gifts  or  services.    As  neither 
f*L)avid  nor  his  family  were  In  circumstances  to  give  a 
^[raltable  dowry  for  a  princess,  the  king  intimated  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  some  gallant  deed 
"  In  the  public  service,    a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Phil- 
"  tatlaea— Such  mutilations  on  the  bodies  of  their  slain 
1  enemie-i  were  commonly  practised  in  ancient  war,  and 
*[lhe  number  told  indicated  the  glory  of  the  victory.    Saul's 


willingness  to  accept  a  publio  service  had  an  air  of  liber- 
ality, while  his  choice  of  so  difficult  and  hazardous  a 
service  seemed  only  putting  a  proper  value  on  gaining 
the  hand  of  a  king's  daughter.  But  he  covered  unprln- 
eipled  malice  against  David  under  this  proposal,  which 
inhibited  a  zeal  for  God  and  the  covenant  of  clrcum- 
JfcMJili.      3B.   the  day*   were    not    rxnired  —  The    period 


within  which  this  exploit  was  to  be  achieved  was  noi 
exhausted.  37.  David  slew  of  the  Philistines  tw« 
hundred  men — The  number  was  doubled,  partly  to  show 
his  respect  and  attachment  to  the  princess,  and  partly  tc 
oblige  Saul  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge.  39.  Saul  wai 
yet  the  more  afraid  of  David— Because  Providence  had 
visibly  favonred  him,  by  not  only  defeating  the  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  but  through  his  royal  alliance 
paving  his  way  to  the  throne. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-7.  Jonathan  Discloses  his  Father's  Pubposb 
TO  Kill  David.  1.  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan  his  son, 
and  to  all  his  servants,  that  they  should  kill  David— 

The  murderous  design  he  had  secretly  cherished  he  now 
reveals  to  a  few  of  his  Intimate  friends.  Jonathan  was 
among  the  number.  He  prudently  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  but  secretly  apprised  David  of  his  danger,  and  wait- 
ing till  the  morning,  when  his  father's  excited  temper 
would  be  cooled,  stationed  his  friend  in  a  place  of  con- 
cealment, where,  overhearing  the  conversation,  he  might 
learn  how  matters  really  stood,  and  take  immediate 
flight,  If  necessary.  4-7.  Jonathan  spake  good  of 
David — He  told  his  father  he  was  committing  a  great 
sin  to  plot  against  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  rendered 
the  most  invaluable  services  to  his  country,  and  whoso 
loyalty  had  been  uniformly  steady  and  devoted.  The 
strong  remonstrances  of  Jonathan  produced  an  effect  on 
the  impulsive  mind  of  his  father.  As  he  was  still  sus- 
ceptible of  good  and  honest  Impressions,  he  bound  him- 
self by  an  oath  to  relinquish  his  hostile  purpose;  and 
thus,  through  the  intervention  of  the  noble-minded 
prince,  a  temporary  reconciliation  was  effected,  In  con- 
sequence of  which  David  was  again  employed  In  the 
public  service. 

8-17.  Saul's  Malicious  Rage  Breaks  Out  aoain«ct 
David.  8-10.  David  went  out  and  fought  with  tin 
Philistines,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter — A 
brilliant  victory  was  gained  over  the  public  enemy.  But 
these  fresh  laurels  of  David  re-awakened  In  the  moody 
breast  of  Saul  the  former  spirit  of  envy  and  melancholy. 
On  David's  return  to  court,  the  temper  of  Saul  became 
more  fiendish  than  ever;  the  melodious  strains  of  the 
harp  had  lost  all  their  power  to  charm ;  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  uncontrollable  frenzy  he  aimed  a  Javelin  at  the  person 
of  David— the  missile  having  been  thrown  with  such  force 
that  it  pierced  the  chamber  wall.  David  providentially 
escaped;  but  the  king,  having  now  thrown  off  the  mask 
and  being  bent  on  aggressive  measures,  made  his  son-in- 
law's  situation  everywhere  perilous.  11, 13.  Saul  gent 
messengers  unto  David's  house  to  watch  him,  anil  to 
slay  him — The  fear  of  causing  a  commotion  In  the  town, 
or  favouring  his  escape  in  the  darkness,  seemed  to  have 
influenced  the  king  in  ordering  them  to  patrol  till  the 
morning.  This  infatuation  was  overruled  by  Providence 
to  favour  David's  escape;  for  his  wife,  secretly  apprised 
by  Jonathan,  who  was  privy  to  the  design,  or  spying 
persons  in  court  livery  watching  the  gate,  let  him  down 
through  a  window  (see  on  Joshua  2.  15).  13, 14.  Blichal 
took  an  image,  and  laid  it  In  the  bed — "  An  image," 
lit.,  "the  teraphim,"  and  laid,  not  in  the  bed,  but  liter- 
ally on  the  "divan;"  and  "the  pillows,"  i.  «.,  the  cushion, 
which  usually  lay  at  the  back  of  the  divan,  and  was 
stuffed  with  "goat's  hair;"  she  took  from  its  bolster  or 
heading  at  the  upper  part  of  the  divan;  this  she  placed 
lower  down,  and  covered  with  a  mantle  or  hyke,  as  if  to 
foster  a  proper  warmth  in  a  patient;  at  the  same  time 
spreading  the  goat's  hair  skin  so  as  to  resemble  human 
hair  In  a  dishevelled  state.  The  pretext  was  that  David 
lay  there  sick.  The  first  messengers  of  Saul,  keeping  at  a 
respectable  distance,  were  deceived;  but  the  Imposition 
was  detected  on  a  closer  Inspection.  15.  Bring  him  ut 
me  in  the  bed — a  portable  couch  or  mattress. 

18-23.  David  Flees  to  Samuel.  18-31.  David  God. 
and  came  to  Kamah — Samuel  was  living  in  groat  re- 
tirement, superintending  the  school  of  the  procheta 
established  in  the  little  hamlet  of  N»loth-!n  the  neigh* 
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fcoarhood  of  Ramah.  It  was  a  retreat  congenial  to  the 
ml  art  of  David;  bat  Baal,  having  found  out  his  asylum, 
ndi  three  successive  bodies  of  men  to  apprehend  him. 
The  character  of  the  place,  and  the  Influence  of  the  sacred 
exercises  produced  such  an  effect  on  them,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  discharging  their  commission,  and  were  led, 
by  a  resistless  Impulse,  to  Join  In  singing  the  praises  of 
God.  Saul,  In  a  fit  of  rage  and  disappointment,  deter- 
mined to  go  himself.  But,  before  reaching  the  spot,  his 
mental  susceptibilities  were  roused  even  more  than  his 
messengers,  and  ho  was  found,  ere  long,  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  young  prophet*.  This  singular  change  can 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  power  of  Him  who  can  turn  the 
hearts  of  men  even  as  the  rivers  of  water. 

24.  Saul  Pkophesies.  2*.  lay  down  naked— i.  e.,  di- 
vested of  his  armour  and  outer  robes— In  a  state  of  trance. 
Thns  God,  In  making  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him, 
preserved  the  lives  of  all  the  prophets,  frustrated  all  the 
purposes  of  Saul,  and  preserved  the  life  of  his  servant. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-10.  David  Consults  with  Jonathan  for  his 
HaFety.  1.  David  fled  from  Naloth  In  Ramah,  and 
came  and  said  before  Jonathan— He  could  not  remain 
In  Naioth,  for  he  had  strong  reason  to  fear,  that  when  the 
religious  fit,  If  we  may  so  call  It,  was  over,  Saul  would  re- 
lapse Into  his  nsnal  fell  and  sanguinary  temper.  It  may 
be  thought  that  David  acted  Imprudently  In  directing  his 
flight  to  Glbeah.  But  he  was  evidently  prompted  to  go 
thither  by  the  most  generous  feelings— to  Inform  his 
friend  of  what  had  recently  occurred,  and  to  obtain  that 
friend's  sanction  to  the  course  he  was  compelled  to  adopt. 
Jonathan  could  not  be  persuaded  there  was  any  real 
danger  after  the  oath  his  father  had  taken  ;  at  all  events, 
he  felt  assured  his  father  would  do  nothing  without  tell- 
ing him.  Filial  attachment  naturally  blinded  theprlnot 
to  defects  In  the  parental  character,  and  made  him  reluc- 
tant to  believe  his  father  capable  of  such  atrocity.  David 
repeated  his  unshaken  convictions  of  Saul's  murderous 
purpose,  but  In  terms  delicately  chosen  (v.  8),  not  to 
wound  the  filial  feelings  of  his  friend;  while  Jonathan, 
clinging,  It  would  seem,  to  a  hope  that  the  extraordinary 
scene  enacted  at  Naloth  might  have  wrought  a  sanctified 
Improvement  on  Saul's  temper  and  feelings,  undertook 
to  Inform  David  of  the  rp«»ult  of  his  observations  at  home. 
S.  David  said  to  Jonathan,  To-morrow  la  the  new 
moon,  and  I  should  not  fall  to  sit  with  the  king  at 
meat — The  beginning  of  anew  month  or  moon  was  always 
celebrated  by  special  sacrifices,  followed  by  feasting,  at 
which  the  head  of  a  family  expected  all  Its  members  to 
he  present.  David,  both  as  the  king's  son-in-law  and  a 
distinguished  courtier,  dined  on  such  occasions  at  the 
royal  table,  and  from  its  being  generally  known  that 
David  had  returned  to  Glbeah,  his  presence  in  the  palace 
would  be  naturally  expected.  This  occasion  was  chosen 
by  the  two  friends  for  testing  the  king's  state  of  feeling. 
As  a  suitable  pretext  for  David's  absence,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  visit  his  family  at  Bethlehem,  and  thus 
create  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  his  non-appear- 
ance would  be  viewed.  The  time  and  place  were  fixed  for 
Jonathan  reporting  to  David ;  but  as  circumstances  might 
render  another  Interview  unsafe,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  communicate  by  a  concerted  signal. 

11-23,  Thkie  Covenant  Renewed  by  Oath.  11.  Jona- 
than said  to  David,  Come,  let  us  go  Into  the  field — The 
private  dialogue,  which  la  here  detailed  at  full  length, 
presents  a  most  beautiful  exhibition  of  these  two  amiable 
and  noble-minded  friends.  Jouathan  was  led,  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  the  chief  speaker.  The  strength  of  his 
attachment,  his  pure  disinterestedness,  his  warm  piety 
—his  Invocation  to  God,  consisting  of  a  prayer  and  a 
solemn  oath  combined — the  calm  and  full  expression  he 
gave  of  his  conviction  that  his  own  family  were,  by  the 
Divine  will,  to  be  disinherited,  and  David  elevated  to  the 
possession  of  the  throne — the  covenant  entered  Into  with 
David  on  behalf  of  his  descendants,  and  the  imprecation 
*.  16)  denounced  on  any  of  them  wbo  should  violate  his 
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part  of  the  conditions— the  reiteration  of  this  covenant  os 
both  sides  (v.  17)  to  make  It  Indissoluble;  all  this  Indicate*' 
such  a  power  of  mutual  affection,  such  magnetic  attrac- 
tiveness in  the  character  of  David,  such  susceptibility 
and  elevation  of  feeling  In  the  heart  of  Jonathan,  thai 
this  Interview  for  dramatic  Interest  and  moral  beauty 
stands  unrivalled  in  the  records  of  human  friendship** 
10.  when  thon  haat  stayed  three  days—  Eltln  r  wltfc1 
your  family  at  Bethlehem,  or  wherever  you  find  It  con-' 
ventent.  come  to  the  place  'where  than  dirts*  hid*1 
thyself  'when  the  business  was  In  hand— Heb.,  "in  th«  ' 
day  or  time  of  the  business,"  when  the  same  matter  war 
under  Inquiry  formerly  (ch.  19. 22).  remain  by  the  atom*' 
Ezel— Heb.,  "the  stone  of  the  way;"  a  sort  of  milestone' 
which  directed  travellers.  He  was  to  conceal  himself  Id 
some  cave  or  hiding-place  near  that  spot.  23.  as  touch*' 
trig  the  matter  -which  thou  and  I  have  spoken  of— The 
plan  being  concerted,  the  friends  separated  for  a  time, 
and  the  amiable  character  of  Jonathan  again  peers  ont  la1 
his  parting  allusion  to  their  covenant  of  friendship. 

24-40.  Saul,  Missing  David,  Seeks  to  Kill  Jonathan.' 
25.  the  king  sat  upon  his  scat,  as  at  other  time*  .  .  , 
by  the  -wall — The  left-hand  corner  at  the  upper  end  of  a1 
room  was  and  still  is  in  the  East,  the  most  honourable' 
place.  The  person  seated  there  has  his  left  arm  confined1 
by  the  wall,  but  his  right  hand  Is  at  full  liberty.  From1 
Abner's  position  next  the  king,  and  David's  seat  being 
left  empty,  it  would  seem  that  a  state  etiquette  was  ob-1 
served  at  the  royal  table,  each  of  the  courtiers  and  minis- 
ters having  places  assigned  them  according  to  their  re-' 
spective  gradations  of  rank.  Jonathan  arose — Either  as1 
a  mark  of  respect  on  the  entrance  of  the  king,  or  In  con-1 
formlty  with  the  usual  Oriental  custom  for  a  son  to  stand 
In  presence  of  his  father.  26.  he  is  not  clean— No  notice 
was  taken  of  David's  absence,  as  he  might  be  labouring' 
under  some  ceremonial  defilement.  27.  on  the  morrow, 
which  was  the  second  day  of  the  month — The  time  of 
the  moon's  appearance  being  uncertain— whether  at  mid- 
day, In  the  evening,  or  at  midnight,  the  festival  was  ex- 
tended over  two  days.  Custom,  not  the  law,  had  lntro» 
duced  this.  Saul  said  unto  Jonathan,  Wherefoov 
cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse— The  question  was  asked 
as  It  were,  casually,  and  with  as  great  an  air  of  i. id  J  Her 
enoe  as  he  could  assume.  And  Jonathan  having  replied' 
that  David  had  asked  and  obtained  his  permission  to 
atterd  a  family  anniversary  at  Bethlehem,  the  pent-up 
passions  of  the  king  burst  out  in  a  most  violent  btorm  of 
rage  and  invective  against  his  son.  30.  thou  son  of  tht 
perverse  woman— This  Is  a  striking  Oriental  form  of 
abuse.  Saul  was  not  angry  with  his  wife;  U  was  the  son 
alone,  upon  whom  he  meant,  by  this  style  of  address,  to 
discharge  his  resentment;  and  the  principle  on  which  II 
is  founded  seems  to  be,  that  to  a  genuine  filial  Instinct  II 
is  a  more  inexpiable  offence  to  hear  the  name  or  </haractei. 
of  a  parent  traduced,  than  any  personal  reproach.  Thli 
was,  undoubtedly,  one  cause  of  "  the  fierce  anger"  in 
which  the  high-minded  prince  left  the  table  withoul 
tasting  a  morsel.  33.  Saul  cast  a  javelin  at  him— Thli 
Is  a  sad  proof  of  the  maniacal  frenzy  into  which  the  un- 
happy monarch  was  transported.  35.  Jonathan  went 
into  the  field  at  the  time  appointed — or,  "at  the  plaot 
appointed."  30.  he  said  to  the  lad,  Run,  And  out  th- 
ai-rows which  I  shoot— the  direction  given  aloud  to  th« 
attendant  was  the  signal  preconcerted  with  David.  II 
implied  danger.  40.  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  uute 
his  lad— i.  e.,  his  missive  weapons.  The  French  word 
"artlllerle,"  signifies  "archery,"  and  the  term  Is  stil! 
used  in  England,  In  the  designation  of  the  "  artillery 
company  of  London,"  the  association  of  archers,  thougli| 
they  have  long  disused  bows  and  arrows.  Jonathan'i 
boy  being  despatched  ont  of  the  way,  the  friends  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  a  final  meeting. 

41,  42.  Jonathan  and  David  Lovingly  Paet.  *l,  4M 
David  fell  on  his  face  and  bowed  three  time*— a  tcket I 
of  homage  to  the  prince's  rank;  but  on  a  close  approach,, 
every  ottier  consideration  was  sunk  in  the  full  flow  of  thli 
purest  brotherly  affection.  42.  Jonathan  said  to  DavtsV 
<;•  in  peace—  The  Interview  being  a  stolen  one.  and  «tv«r}' 
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iuranui  prwcioos.  It  was  kindness  In  Jonathan  to  hasten 
M  friend's  departure. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-7  David,  at  Nob.  Obtains  of  ahimklbcii  Hal- 
WKD  BJLKAD.  1.  Then  came  David  to  Ahluielech— 
oto,  a  olty  of  the  priests  (ch.  22.  19),  was  In  the  nelghbour- 
xid  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives — a  little  north 
the  top,  and  on  the  north-east  of  the  city.  It.  Is  com- 
.ted  to  have  been  about  five  miles  distant  from  Glbeah. 
hlmelech,  the  same  as  Ahiah,  or  perhaps  his  brother, 
>th  being  sons  of  Ahltub  (of,  ch.  14. 3,  with  ch.  22.  4-11,  20). 
Is  object  in  fleeing  to  this  place,  was  partly  for  the  sup- 
y  of  his  necessities,  and  partly  for  comfort  and  counsel, 
the  prospectof  leaving  the  kingdom.  Ahlmelecli  was 
rraKI  at  the  meeting  of  David — suspecting  some  extra- 
dluary  occurrence  by  his  appearing  so  suddenly,  and  in 
ich  a  style,  for  his  attendants  were  left  at  a  little  dls- 
,noe.  8.  The  king  hath  commanded  me  a  business, 
ad  hath  said  unto  me,  Let  no  man  know — This  was  a 
irect  falsehood,  extorted  through  fear.  David  probably 
ipposed,  like  many  other  persons,  that  a  lie  Is  quite  ex- 
isable  which  is  told  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  the 
Maker's  life.  But  what  is  essentially  sinful,  can  never, 
cm  circumstances,  change  its  Immoral  character;  and 
»vld  had  to  repent  of  this  vice  of  lying  (Psalm  119.  29). 
I  there  U  no  hallowed  bread — There  would  be  plenty 
r  bread  In  his  house;  but  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for 
'The  hallowed  bread  "  was  the  old  shew-bread,  which 
ad  been  removed  the  previous  day,  and  which  was  re- 
srved  for  the  use  of  the  priests  alone  (Leviticus  24.9). 
*fore  entertaining  the  idea  that  this  bread  could  be  law- 
lily  given  to  David  and  his  men,  the  high  priest  seems 
Khave  consulted  the  oracle  (ch,  22. 10)  as  to  the  course  to 
followed  in  this  emergency.  A  dispensation  to  use  the 
allowed  bread  was  specially  granted  by  God  himself. 
L  the*e  three  days— as  required  by  law  (Exodus  19.  15). 
lavld  and  his  attendants  seem  to  have  been  lurking  In 
Dine  of  the  adjoining  caves,  to  elude  pursuit,  and  to  have 
oen,  consequently,  reduced  to  great  extremities  of  hun- 
fr.  the  bread  Is  In  a  manner  common— i.  «.,  now  that 
.  la  no  longer  standing  on  the  Lord's  table.  It  Is  eaten 
y  the  priests,  and  may  also,  in  our  circumstances,  be 
ftten  by  US.  yea,  though  it  were  sanctified  this  day  In 
be  ▼easel — i. «.,  though  the  hallowed  bread  had  been  but 
iswly  placed  on  the  vessel,  the  ritual  ordinance  would 
.ave  to  yield  to  the  great  law  of  necessity  and  mercy  (see 
n  Matthew  12. 8;  Mark  2.25;  Luke  6.3).  6.  there  is  no 
V oread  there — In  the  tabernacle.  The  removal  of  the  old 
nd  the  substitution  of  the  new  bread  was  done  on  the 
iabbath  (Leviticus  24. 8),  the  loaves  being  kept  warm  in  an 
'▼en  heated  the  previous  day.  7.  Doeg,  an  Kdomlte— 
rho  had  embraced  the  Hebrew  religion,  detained  be- 
bre  the  Lord— at  the  tabernacle,  perhaps,  in  the  perfor»n- 
noe  of  a  vow,  or  from  Its  being  the  Sabbath,  which  reu- 
isred  It  unlawful  for  him  to  prosecute  his  journey,  the 
nlefeet  of  the  herdsmen  that  belonged  to  Saul — East- 
rn  inonarchs  anciently  had  large  possessions  in  flocks 
nd  herds;  and  the  office  of  the  chief  shepherd  was  an 
mportaut  one. 

».  He  Takes  Goliath's  Sword.  ©.  sword  of  Goliath 
-(see  on  ch.  18.54.)  behind  the  ephod  —  In  the  place 
allowed  for  keeping  the  sacred  vestments,  of  which  the 
'i^iphod  is  mentioned  as  the  chief.  The  giant's  sword  was 
]  leposited  in  that  safe  custody  as  a  memorial  of  the  Divine 
j  [Oodness  in  delivering  Israel,  there  is  none  like  that— 
1  fot  only  for  its  size  and  superior  temper,  but  for  its  being 
;  >  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour  to  him,  and  a  constant 
j  itimulus  to  his  faith. 

V  10-15.  At  Gath  He  Feigns  Himself  Mad.  10.  David 
W  .  .  lied  ...  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath— which  was  one 
if  the  Ave  principalities  of  the  Philistines.  In  this  place 
1  ils  person  must  have  been  known,  and  to  venture  into 
1  .hat  country,  he  their  greatest  enemy,  and  with  the  sword 
'  *f  Goliath  in  his  hand,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  peril- 
1  ■*■  expert m an t ;  but,  doubtless,  the  protection  he  received 

'  applies  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Divine  oracle. 
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Achish  was  generous  (ch.  27.  6).  He  might  wish  to  weaken 
the  resources  of  Saul,  and  It  was  common  in  ancient  timet 
for  great  men  to  be  harboured  by  neighbouring  princes 
13.  feigned  himself  mad— It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  as 
attack  of  epilepsy,  real,  or  perhaps  only  preteuded.  This 
disease  Is  relieved  by  foaming  at  the  mouth,  let  fall  hit 
spittle  upon  his  beard — No  wonder  that  Achish  supposed 
him  insane,  as  such  an  indignity,  whether  done  by  an- 
other, or  one's  self,  to  the  beard.  Is  considered  in  the  East 
an  intolerable  Insult. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-8.  David's  Kindred  and  Others  Resort  to 
Him  AT  ADULLAM.  1.  David  .  .  .  escaped  to  the  can 
Adullam — Supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Deir-Dubbau, 
a  number  of  pits  or  underground  vaults,  some  nearly 
square,  and  ail  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  witn 
perpendicular  sides,  in  the  soft  limestone  or  chalky  rocks. 
They  are  on  the  borders  of  the  Philistine  plain,  at  the  ha#« 
of  the  Judea  mountains,  six  miles  south-west  from  Beth- 
lehem, and  well  adapted  for  concealing  a  number  of  ref- 
ugees, his  brethren,  and  all  bin  father's  house  .  .  . 
went  down — To  escape  the  efrects  of  Saul's  rage,  which 
seems  to  have  extended  to  all  David's  family.  From 
Bethlehem  to  Delr-Dubban  it  is,  Indeed,  a  descent  all  the 
way.  S8.  every  one  that  was  in  di»tretu» — (see  on  Judges 
11.  3.)  3.  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh  of  flloab — Miz- 
peh  signifies  a  watchtower,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
be  taken  in  this  sense  here,  for  (v.  4)  it  is  called  "  the  hold" 
or  fort.  The  king  of  Moab  was  an  enemy  of  Saul  (ch.  14. 
47),  and  the  great-grandson  of  Ruth,  of  course,  related  to 
the  family  of  Jesse;  David,  therefore,  had  less  anxiety  In 
seeking  an  asylum  within  the  dominions  of  this  prince 
than  those  of  Achish,  because  the  Moabltes  had  no  grounds 
for  entertaining  vindictive  feelings  against  him,  and  theii 
enmity  to  Saul  rendered  them  the  more  willing  to  receive 
so  illustrious  a  refugee  from  his  court.  5.  the  prophet 
Gad  said  unto  David,  Abide  not  in  the  hold— '*hls 
sound  advice,  no  doubt,  came  from  a  higher  source  than 
Gad's  own  sagacity.  It  was  right  to  appear  publicly 
amongst  the  people  of  his  own  tribe,  as  one  conscious  of 
Innocence  and  trusting  in  God ;  and  it  was  expedient  that. 
on  the  death  of  Saul,  his  friends  might  be  encouraged  te 
support  his  Interest,  forest  of  Harath — south-west  of 
Jerusalem.  6.  Saul  abode  under  a  tree  in  Ramah — lit., 
under  a  grove  on  a  hill.  Oriental  princes  frequently  sit 
with  their  court  under  some  shady  canopy  in  the  open 
air.  A  spear  was  the  early  sceptre.  7.  Hear  now,  ye  Ben- 
Jamites— This  was  an  appeal  to  stimulate  the  patriotism 
or  Jealousy  of  his  own  tribe,  from  which  he  insinuated  it 
was  the  design  of  David  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  an- 
other. This  address  seems  to  have  been  made  on  hearing 
of  David's  return  with  his  four  hundred  men  to  Judah. 
A  dark  suspicion  had  risen  in  the  jealous  mind  of  the  king 
that  Jonathan  was  privy  to  this  movement,  which  he 
dreaded  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  crown. 

9-ltt.  Doeo  Accuses  Ahimelech.  9.  Doeg  set  over 
the  servants — Sept.,  the  mules  of  Hani.  10.  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord  for  him — Some  suppose  that  this  was  a  ma- 
licious Action  of  Doeg  to  curry  favour  with  the  king,  but 
Ahimelech  seems  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  The  poor 
simple-minded  high  priest  knew  nothing  of  the  existing 
family  feud  between  Saul  and  David.  The  informer,  if  he 
knew  It,  said  nothing  of  the  cunning  artifice  by  which 
David  obtained  the  aid  of  Ahimelech.  The  facts  looked 
against  him,  and  the  whole  priesthood  along  with  him 
were  declared  abettors  of  conspiracy. 

17-19.  8aul  Commands  to  Kill  the  Priests.  17.  the 
footmen  that  stood  abont  him — His  body-guard,  or  nls 
runners  (ch.  8.  11 ;  2  Samuel  15.  1;  1  Kings  1.5;  1  Kings  It 
28),  who  held  an  Important  place  at  court  (2  Chronicles  12. 
10).  But  they  chose  rather  to  disobey  the  king  thaD  tr 
offend  God  by  imbruing  their  hands  In  the  blood  of  hi* 
ministering  servants.  A  foreigner  alone  (Psalm  52.  1-S) 
could  be  found  willing  to  be  the  executioner  of  this  bloody 
and  sacrilegious  sentence.  Thus  whs  the  doom  of  tb* 
house  of  Eli  fulfilled.      It).  Nob,  the  city  of  the  prt**!* 
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«B«»te  he  with  the  edge  of  the  iwoni — The  barbarous 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  this  city  seem  to  have  been 
designed  to  terrify  all  the  subjects  of  Saul  from  affording 
either  aid  or  an  asylum  to  David.  But  they  proved 
ralnous  to  Saul's  own  Interest,  as  they  alienated  the 
priesthood,  and  disgusted  all  good  men  in  the  kingdom. 

20-23.  Abiathar  Escapes  and  Flees  afteb  David. 
40.  one  of  the  sons  of  AhJmelech  .  .  .  escaped — This 
was  Abiathar,  who  repaired  to  David  in  the  forest  of 
Hareth,  rescuing,  with  his  own  life,  the  high  priest's  vest- 
ments (ch.  23. 8, 9).  On  hearing  bis  sad  tale,  David  declared 
that  he  had  dreaded  snch  a  fatal  result  from  the  malice 
and  Intriguing  ambition  of  Doeg;  and,  accusing  himself 
as  having  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  disaster  to  Abla- 
thar's  family,  Invited  him  to  remain,  because,  firmly 
'-rusting  himself  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine 
promise,  David  could  guarantee  protection  to  him. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  David  Rescues  Kkilah.  l.  Then  they  told 
David— rather,  "  now  they  had  told ;"  for  this  information 
had  reached  him  previous  to  his  hearing  (v.  6)  of  the  Nob 
tragedy.  Kellah— A  city  in  the  west  of  Judah  (Joshua  15. 
44),  not  far  from  the  forest  of  Hareth.  and  they  rob  the 
threshing-floors — These  were  commonly  situated  on  the 
fields,  and  were  open  to  the  wind  (Judges  6.  11 ;  Ruth  3.  2). 
*.  David  Inquired  of  the  Lord — most  probably  through 
Gad  (2  Samuel  24. ;  1  Chronicles  21.  9),  who  was  present  In 
David's  camp  (ch.  22.  5),  probably  by  the  recommendation 
of  Samuel.  To  repel  unprovoked  assaults  on  unoffending 
people  who  were  engaged  in  their  harvest  operations,  was 
a  hninaue  and  benevolent  service.  But  it  was  doubtful 
how  far  it  was  David's  duty  to  go  against  a  public  enemy 
without  the  royal  commission;  and  on  that  account  he 
asked,  and  obtained,  the  Divine  counsel.  A  demur  on  the 
part  of  his  men  led  David  to  renew  the  consultation  for 
their  satisfaction ;  after  which,  being  fully  assured  of  his 
duty,  he  encountered  the  aggressors,  and,  by  a  signal  vic- 
tory, delivered  the  people  of  Kellah  from  further  moles- 
tation. 6.  an  ephod— in  which  was  the  Urlm  and  Thnm- 
tnim  (Exodus  28.  80).  It  had,  probably,  been  committed 
to  his  care,  while  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests 
repaired  to  Gibeah,  In  obedience  to  the  summons  of  SauL 

7-13.  Saul's  Coming,  and  Treachery  of  the  Kkil- 
ITES.  7.  It  was  told  Saul  that  Da-rid  was  come  to 
Kellah— He  Imagined  himself  now  certain  of  his  victim, 
who  would  be  hemmed  within  a  fortified  town.  The  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought.  How  wonderfully  slow  and 
unwilling  to  be  convinced  by  all  his  experience,  that  the 
special  protection  of  Providence  shielded  David  from  all 
his  snares  I  8.  Saul  called  all  the  people  together  to 
war— not  the  united  tribes  of  Israel,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  force  was  raised,  prob- 
ably, on  the  ostensible  pretext  of  opposing  the  Philistines, 
while,  in  reality,  it  was  secretly  to  arouse  mischief  against 
David.  0.  he  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Bring  hither 
the  ephod— The  consultation  was  made,  and  the  prayer 
uttered,  by  means  of  the  priest.  The  alternative  condi- 
tions here  described  have  often  been  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  preordi- 
nation of  events. 

14-18.  David  Escapes  to  Ziph.  l+,  15.  David  abode 
In  the  wilderness  of  Ziph — A  mouutal nous  and  sequest- 
ered region  was  generally  called  a  wilderness,  and  took 
Its  name  from  some  large  town  in  the  district.  Two  miles 
south-east,  of  Hebron,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain,  is 
Tell-stph,  an  Isolated  and  conical  hillock,  about  100  feet 
high,  probably  the  acropolis  [Van  de  Veldk],  or  the 
ruins  [Robinson]  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ziph,  from  which 
the  surrounding  wilderness  was  called.  It  seems,  an- 
ciently, to  have  been  covered  by  an  extensive  wood.  The 
country  has  for  centuries  lost  its  woods  and  forests,  owing 
to  the  devastations  caused  by  man.  ltt.  Jonathan  went 
to  David  Into  the  wood,  and  strengthened  his  hand  in 
God— by  the  recollection  of  the  Divine  promises,  and  of 
their  mutual  covenant.  What  a  victory  over  natural 
•flings  and  lower  considerations  mnst  the  faitli  of  Jon- 
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atban  have  won,  ere  ne  could  seek  such  an  Interview- 
and  give  utterance  to  such  sentiments!  To  talk  wltii 
calm  and  assured  confidence  of  himself  and  family  beinji 
superseded  by  the  man  who  was  his  friend  by  the  bond! 
of  a  holy  and  solemn  covenant,  could  only  have  bee>- 
done  by  one  who,  superior  to  all  views  of  worldly  pollcji 
looked  at  the  course  of  things  in  the  spirit  and  througli 
the  principles  of  that  theocracy  which  acknowledged  Goi 
as  the  only  and  supreme  Sovereign  of  Israel.  Nelthe 
history  nor  Action  depicts  the  movements  of  a  frlendshl' 
purer,  nohler,  and  more  self-denying  than  Jonathan's!  I 
19-29.  Saul  Pursues  Him.  19-23.  then  came  th 
Zlphltes  to  Saul,  saying,  Doth  not  David  hide  him 
self  with  us  1— From  the  tell  of  Ziph  a  panorama  of  th 
whole  surrounding  district  is  to  be  seen.  No  wondei 
then,  that  the  Zlphltes  saw  David  and  his  men  passing  t 
and  fro  in  the  mountains  of  the  wilderness,  and  spyln 
him  at  a  distance,  when  he  ventured  to  show  himself  o 
the  hill  of  Hachilah,  "on  the  right  hand  of  the  wlldei 
ness,"  t.  «.,  the  south  side  of  Ziph,  sent  In  haste  to  Saul,  t 
tell  him  of  the  lurking-place  of  his  enemy.  [Van  d 
Vei.uk.]  2ft.  David  came  down  into  a  rock,  and  abod 
in  the  wilderness  of  Mnon — Tell  Main,  the  hillock  o 
which  was  situated  the  ancient  Maon  (Joshua  15.  55),  an 
from  which  the  adjoining  wilderness  took  Its  name,  Isod 
mile  north,  ten  east  from  Carmel.  The  mountain  pis  tea 
seems  here  to  end.  It  is  true  the  summit  ridge  of  th 
southern  hills  runs  out  a  long  way  further  towards  th 
south-west;  but  towards  the  south-east  the  ground  sink 
more  and  more  down  to  a  table-land  of  a  lower  leve 
which  is  called  "the  plain  to  the  right  hand  {i.  e.,  to  tt 
south)  of  the  wilderness."  [Van  de  Veldk.]  29.  Davt 
went  up  from  thence,  and  dwelt  in  strongholds  i 
En-gedi — i.  e.,  "  the  spring  of  the  wild  goats  or  gazelles 
—a  name  given  to  It  from  the  vast  number  of  Ibexes  < 
Syrian  chamois  which  inhabit  these  cliffs  on  the  wester 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Joshua  15.  62).  It  Is  now  called  Al 
Jlddy.  On  all  sides  the  country  Is  full  of  caverns,  whle 
might  then  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  m« 
as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day.  [Robinson.] 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 
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Ver.  1-7.  David  in  a  Cave  at  En-gedi  cuts  ofp  Sa  cl 
Skirt,  but  Spares   his   Life.    a.  Saul   went 
seek  David  .  .  .  upon  the  rocks  of  the  -wild  goat 

Nothing  but  the  blind  Infatuation  of  fiendish  rage  coal 
have  led  the  king  to  pursue  his   outlawed   son-ln-la 
among  those  craggy  and  perpendicular  precipices,  who 
were  inaccessible  hiding-places.    The  large  force  he  toe 
with  him  seemed  to  give  him  every  prospect  of  succee> ! 
lng.    But  the  overruling  providence  of  God  frustrated  tl 
his  vigilance.     3.   he  came   to.  the   sheep-cotes — Mo 
probably  In  the  upper  ridge  of  Wady  Chareltun.  There  It  J- 
large  cave — I  am  quite  disposed  to  say  the  cave — lies  hard  j 
five  minutes  to  the  east  of  the  village  ruin,  on  the  sou'j 
side  of  the  wady.    It  is  high  upon  the  side  orthe  calcarf 
ous  rock,  and  It  has  undergone  no  change  since  Davidh 
time.  The  same  narrow  natural  vaulting  at  the  entrance 
the  same  huge  natural  chamber  In  the  rock,  probably  trh 
place  where  Saul  lay  down  to  rest  In  the  heat  of  the  da;l 
the  same  side  vaults,  too,  where  David  and  his  men  coa 
cealed,  when,  accustomed  to  the  obscurity  of  the  caverl 
they  saw  Saul  enter,  while,  blinded  by  the  glare  of  til 
light  outside,  he  saw  nothing  of  him  whom  he  so  bitterl 
persecuted.     4-7.   the  men  of  David  said   .   .  .  Beho.i 
the  day  of  which  the  Lord  said  unto  thee,  Behold, I ■ 
will  deliver  thine  enemy  into  thine  hand — God  hi  J 
never  made  any  promise  of  delivering  Saul  into  Da  vie  I 
hand;  but,  from  the  general  and  repeated  promises   l 
the  kingdom  to  him.  they  concluded  that  the  king's  dea  I 
was  to  be  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  some  sud 
opportunity  as  the  present.    David  steadily  opposed  til 
urgent  Instigations  of  his  followers  to  put  an  end  to  h 
and  their  troubles  by  the  death  of  their  persecutor  (a  tl 
vengeful  heart  would  have   followed   their  advice,  bl 
David  rather  wished  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  *i| 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head);  he.  however,  cut  off| 
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'4  Moment  from  the  skirt  of  the  royal  robe.  It  1b  easy  to 
1  imagine  how  this  dialogue  could  be  carried  on,  and 
l|  David's  approach  to  the  king's  person  could  have  been 
«i  effected  wlthont  arousing  suspicion.  The  bustle  and  noise 

I  »f  K'tul's  military  men  and  their  beast*,  the  number  of 
it  sells  or  divisions  in  these  Immense  caverns,  and  some  of 
i|  ,hem  far  Interior,  being  enveloped  In  darkness,  while 
Jt  |wery  movement  eonld  be  seen  at  the  cave's  mouth — the 
*  probability  tbat  the  garment.  David  cut  from  might  have 

ten  a  loose  or  upper  cloak  lying  on  the  ground,  and  that 
!   ten!  might  have  been  asleep — these  fact*  and  presump- 

II  Hon*  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Incidents  de- 
ll 1*1  led. 

8-15.    Hk  Ukgeh  Thereby  His  Innocency.    «.  Da-rid 

also  irate  .  .  .  and  went  out  of  the   cave,  and   cried 

After  Saul— The  closeness  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  though 

divided  by  deep  wadys,  and  the  transparent  purity  of  the 

aire.nahlea  person  standing  on  one  rock  to  heardlsMnctly 

the  words  uttered    by  a  speaker  standing   on   another 

(Judges  9.  7).     Tho  expostulation  of  David,  followed  by 

the  visible  tokens  he  furnished  of  his  cherishing  no  evil 

(design  against  either  the  person  or  the  government  of  the 

HKing.  even  when  he  had  the  monarch  In  his  power,  smote 

the  heart  of  Saul  in  a  moment,  and  disarmed  him  of  his 

irell  purpose  of  rovenge.    He  owned  the  Justice  of  what 

IPavid    said,  acknowledged    his  own  guilt,  and    begged 

kindness  to  his  house.    He  seems  to  have  been  naturally 

(susceptible  of  strong,  and,  as  In  this  Instance,  of  good  and 

■grateful  impressions.    The  improvement  on  his  temper, 

|ludeed,  was  but  transient — his  language  that  of  a  man 

(overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  Impetuous  emotions,  and 

I  son  strained    to   admire    the   conduct,  and    esteem    the 

[Character,  of  one  whom  he  hated  and  dreaded.    But  God 

^overruled  it  for  ensnrlng  the  present  escape  of  David. 

^Consider  his  language  and  behaviour.     This  language — 

d"  a  dead  dog,  a  flea,"  terms  by  which,  like  Eastern  peo- 

iple,  he  strongly  expressed  a  sense  of  his  lowliness,  and 
Uie  entire  committal  of  his  cause  to  Him  who  alone  is  the 
Judge  of  human  actions,  and  to  whom  vengeance  belong- 
etb— his  steady  repulse  of  the  vindictive  counsels  of  his 
followers,  the  relentings  of  heart  which  he  felt  even  for 
the  apparent  indignity  he  had  done  to  the  person  of  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  the  respeotful  homage  he  paid  the 
in  Jealous  tyrant  who  had  set  a  price  on  his  head — evince 
ii  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  and  good  man,  and  strlk- 
■j  tngly  illustrate  the  spirit  and  energy  of  his  prayer  "  when 
ill  he  was  in  the  cave"  (Psalm  142). 

CHAPTER     XXV. 


Ver.  1-B.  Samuel  Dies.  1.  Samuel  died— After  a  long 
ilfe  of  piety  and  public  usefulness,  having  left  behind  him 
a  reputation  which  ranks  him  amongst  the  greatest  of 
Scripture  worthies,    burled  him  in  his  own  house  at 

K*mn.ii — i.  e.,  his  own  mausoleum.  The  Hebrews  took 
as  great  care  to  provide  sepulchres  anciently  as  people  do 
In  the  East,  still,  where  every  respectable  family  has  Its 
own  house  of  the  dead;  and  often  this  Is  in  a  little  de- 
tached garden,  consisting  of  a  small  stone  building, 
where  there  is  no  rock,  resembling  a  house,  which  is 
sailed  the  sepulchre  of  the  family — It  has  neither  door 
nor  window.  David  arose  and  went  down  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran— This  removal  had,  probably,  no  connec- 
tion with  the  prophet's  death ;  but  was,  probably,  occa- 
sioned by  the  necessity  of  seeking  provision  for  his  numer- 
ous followers,  the  wilderness  of  Parmi — stretching  from 
Blnalto  the  borders  of  Palestine  in  the  southern  territories 
o!  Jndea.  Like  other  wildernesses,  it  presented  large 
tract*  of  natural  pasture,  to  which  the  people  sent,  their 
eatde  at  the  grazing  season,  but  where  they  were  liable  to 
constant  and  heavy  depredations  by  prowling  Arabs. 
Ui»vld  and  ills  men  earned  their  subsistence  by  making 
reprisals  on  the  cattle  of  these  freebooting  Ishmaelites; 
end,  frequently  for  their  useful  services,  they  obtained 
voluntary  tokens  of  acknowledgment  from  the  peaceful 
!n/s*bttAnts.  2.  in  Cm-mel-now  Knrmul.  The  district 
taken  its  uurae  from  this  town,  now  a  mass  of  ruins;  and 
*-Vi,sj«  ■»  mile  from  it  is  Tell  Main,  the  hillock  on  which 


stood  ancient  Maon.    the  man  was   very   gre*t —  Hk 

property  consisted  in  cattle,  and  he  was  considered 
wealthy,  according  to  the  Ideas  of  that  age.  3.  he  wsa 
of  the  house  of  Caleb— of  course,  of  the  same  *rlhe  with 
David  himself;  but  many  versions  consider  Caleb  (dog; 
not  as  a  proper,  but  a  common  noun,  and  render  It,  "he 
was  snappish  as  a  dog."  4-0.  Nabal  did  shear  his 
sheep,  and  David  sen  t  ten  young  men,  Ac—  David  and 
his  men  lurked  in  these  deserts,  associating  with  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  Nabal  and  others,  and  doing 
them  good  offices,  probably  In  return  for  Information  and 
supplies  obtained  through  them.  Hence  when  Nabal 
held  his  annual  sheep-shearing  In  Carmel,  David  felt 
himself  entitled  to  share  In  the  festival,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage, recounting  his  own  services,  and  asking  for  a  pres- 
ent. "  In  all  these  particulars  we  wer»  deeply  struck  with 
the  truth  and  strength  of  the  biblical  description  of 
manners  and  customs  almost  identically  the  same  as 
they  exist  at  the  present  day.  On  such  a  festive  occasion, 
near  a  town  or  village,  even  in  our  own  time,  an  Arab 
sbelck  of  the  neighbouring  desert  would  hardly  fall  to 
put  in  a  word  either  in  person  or  by  message ;  and  hit 
message,  both  in  form  and  substance,  would  be  only  a 
transcript  of  that  of  David."  [Robinson.] 

10-18.  The  Churlish  Answkk  Provokes  Him.  10-1:*. 
Nabal  answered  David's  servants  .  .  .  Who  U  David  1 
&c. — Nabal's  answer  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  country 
was  at  the  time  in  a  loose  and  disorderly  state.  David't 
own  good  conduct,  however,  as  well  as  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  and  his  men,  were  readily  attested 
by  Nabal's  servants.  The  preparations  of  David  to  chas- 
tise his  Insolent  language  and  ungrateful  requital,  are 
exactly  what  would  be  done  In  the  present  day  by  Arab 
chiefs,  who  protect  the  cattle  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
sheep-masters  from  the  attacks  of  the  marauding  border 
tribes  or  wild  beasts.  Their  protection  creates  a  claim  for 
some  kind  of  tribute,  in  the  shape  of  supplies  of  food  and 
necessaries,  which  Is  usually  given  with  great  good-will 
and  gratitude;  but  when  withheld.  Is  enforced  as  a  right. 
Nabal's  refusal,  therefore,  was  a  violation  of  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  the  place.  13.  two  hundred  men  abode 
by  the  stuff— This  addition  to  his  followers  was  made 
after  his  return  Into  Jndah  (see  on  ch.  '«<.  2). 

14-35.  Abigail  Pacifies  Him.  14-18.  Then  AblgaU 
made  haste — The  prudence  and  address  of  his  wife  wer« 
the  means  of  saving  himself  and  family  from  utter  de- 
struction. She  acknowledged  the  demand  of  her  formid- 
able neighbours ;  but  Justly  considering,  that  to  atone  foi 
the  Insolence  of  her  husband,  a  greater  degree  of  llberalit) 
had  become  necessary,  she  collected  a  large  amount  of 
food,  accompanying  it  with  the  most  valued  products  of 
the  country,  bottles — goat  skins,  capable  of  holding  a 
great  quantity,  parched  corn — It  was  customary  to  ea- 
parched  corn  when  it  was  fully  grown,  but  not  ripe.  10 
She  uald  unto  her  servants,  Go  on  before  me  j  behold 
I  come  after  yon— People  in  the  East  always  try  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  their  presents,  loading  on  several  beastj 
what  might  be  easily  carried  by  one,  and  bringing  them 
forward,  urticle  by  article,  in  succession.  Abigail  not 
only  sent  her  servants  in  this  way,  but  resolved  to  go  in 
person,  following  her  present,  as  is  commonly  done,  to 
watch  the  Impression  which  her  munificence  would  pro- 
duce. 23.  she  hasied,  and  lighted  off  the  ass,  and  fell 
before  David  on  her  face— Dismounting  In  presence  of 
a  superior  Is  the  highest  token  of  respect  that  can  b« 
given;  and  it  is  still  an  essential  act  of  homage  to  tne 
great.  Accompanying  this  act  of  courtesy  with  the  lowest 
form  of  prostration,  she  not  only  by  her  attitude,  but  hei 
language,  made  the  fullest  amends  for  the  disrespect 
shown  by  her  husband,  as  well  as  paid  the  fullest  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  character  and  claims  of  David.  35.  Na- 
^ol— signifying  fool,  gave  pertinence  to  his  wife's  re- 
mark. 26.  let  thine  enemies  ...  be  as  Nabal — be  as 
foolish  and  contemptible  as  he.  29.  ihe  soul  ->f  my  lord 
shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord 
thy  God — An  Orientalism,  expressing  the  perfect  security 
of  David's  life  from  all  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  under 
the  protecting  shield   ot    Providence,  who  hath  dentin** 
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wiit  for  nigh  things  33-3. I.  David  said  to  Ablgtill, 
B  leaned  be  the  Lord — Transported  by  passion.  and 
blinded  by  revenge,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  perpetrating  a 
freal  Injury:  and,  doubtless,  the  timely  appearance  and 
prudent  address  of  Abigail  were  greatly  Instrumental  In 
changing  his  purpose.  At  all  events,  II  was  the  means  of 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  moral  character  of  the  course  ou 
which  he  had  been  Impetuously  rushing;  and  In  accepts 
Ing  her  present,  he  speaks  with  lively  satisfaction  as  well 
as  gratitude  to  Abigail,  for  having  relieved  hliu  from 
oloodshed. 

30-44.  NABAL'g  Death.  36.  he  held  a  feast  in  his 
house  like  the  feast  of  a  king — The  sheep-shearing  sea- 
Bon  was  always  a  very  Joyous  occasion.  Masters  usually 
entertained  their  shepherds;  and  even  Nabal,  thougn  of 
a  most  niggardly  disposition,  prepared  festivities  on  a 
scale  of  sumptuous  liberality.  The  modern  Arabs  cele- 
Drate  the  season  with  similar  hilarity.  37,  38.  In  the 
Morning  hU  wife  cold  hiiu  these  things,  and  Ills  heart 
died  within  him— He  probably  fainted  from  horror  at 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  had  unconsciously 
placed  himself;  and  such  a  shock  bad  been  given  him  by 
the  fright  to  his  whole  system,  that  lie  rapidly  pined  and 
died.  89-49.  (he  Lnrd  haith  returned  the  wirkediiea* 
mi  Kabul  upon  hU  own  head— If  this  was  an  expression 
Of  pleasure,  and  David's  vindictive  feelings  were  gratified 
by  the  Intelligence  of  Nabal's  death.  It  was  an  Instance 
of  human  Infirmity  which  we  may  lament;  but  perhaps 
he  referred  to  the  unmerited  reproach  (v.  10, 11),  and  the 
contempt  of  God  implied  in  It.  David  sent  and  com- 
mniird  with  Abigail,  to  take  her  to  wife — This  uncere- 
monious proceeding  was  quite  In  the  style  of  Eastern 
monarch*,  who  no  sooner  take  a  fancy  for  a  lady  than 
the j  despatch  a  messenger  to  intimate  their  royal  wishes 
that  she  should  henceforth  reside  In  the  palace;  and  her 
duty  Is  implicitly  to  obey.  David's  conduct  shows  that 
the  manners  of  the  Eastern  nations  were  already  imitated 
by  the  great  men  in  Israel;  and  that  the  morality  of  the 
times  which  God  permitted,  gave  Its  sanction  to  the  prac- 
tloeof  polygamy.  His  marriage  with  Abigail  brought,  htm 
a  rich  estate.  44.  Mlchal— iiy  the  unchallengeable  will 
at  her  father,  she  who  was  David's  wife  was  given  to 
another  but  she  returned,  and  sustained  the  character  of 
his  wife  srheu  he  ascended  the  throne. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-1.  Saul  comes  to  the  Hill  of  Hachilah 
AOAINHT  David.  1.  the  Ziphlte*  came  nnto  Saul  to  Gl- 
b*ah— This  people  seem  to  have  thought  It  Impossible  for 
David  to  escape,  and  therefore  recommended  themselves 
to  Baal,  by  giving  him  secret  information  (see  on  ch.  23. 19). 
The  knowledge  of  Hielr  treachery  makes  it  appear  strange 
that  David  should  return  to  his  former  haunt  In  their 
neighbourhood;  but,  perhaps  he  did  it  to  be  near  Abi- 
gail's possessions,  and  under  the  Impression  that.  Saul  had 
become  mollified.  But  the  king  had  relapsed  Into  his  old 
enmity.  Though  Gibeah,  as  its  name  Imports,  stood  on 
an  elevated  position,  and  the  desert  of  Ziph,  which  was 
In  the  hilly  region  of  Judea,  may  have  been  higher  than 
Qibeab,  It  was  still  necessary  to  descend  in  leaving  the 
tatter  place;  thence  Saul  (v.'Z)  "  went  down  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zlph."  4.  David  .  .  .  sent  out  spies  .  .  .  and 
David  arose  and  came  to  the  place  where  Saul  had 
pitched— Having  obtuined  certain  Information  of  the 
locality,  he  seems,  accompanied  oy  his  nephew  (v.  6),  to 
have  hid  himself,  perhaps  disguised,  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  or  hill,  on  the  skirts  of  the  royal  camp  towards 
night,  and  waited  to  approach  It  under  covert  of  the 
larkness. 

5-25.  David  Stays  Abishai  fbom  Killing  Saul,  bct 
TAKES  HIS  Sfk.ak  andCkose.  ft.  Saul  lay  In  the  trench, 
and  the  people  pitched  round  about  him — Among  the 
oomad  people  of  the  East,  the  encampments  are  usually 
made  In  a  circular  form,  the  circumference  is  lined  by  the 
t>E«;gage  and  the  men,  while  the  chiefs  station  is  in  the 
-voire,  whether  he  occupy  a  tent  or  not.  His  spear, 
atuck  in  the  ground,  indicates  his  positlou.  Similar  was 
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the  disposition  of  Saul's  camp — in  this  hasty  expedition  , 
he  seems  to  have  carried  no  tent,  but  to  bavi  slept  on  the  | 
ground.    The  whole  troop  were  sunk  In  sleej  around  him.  | 
»W.  Abishai   said  to  David,  .  .  .  God   hath  delivered 
thine  enemy  Into  thine  hand— This  midnight  stratagem 
shows  I  be  activity  and  heroic  enterprise  of  David's  mind,  i 
and  It  was  in  unison  with  the  style  of  warfare  In  ancient , 
times,    let  >ue  smite  him  .  .  .  even  to  the  earth  at  once— 
The  ferocious  vehemence  of  the  speaker  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  his  language,  but  David's  magnanimity  soareu 
far  above   the   notions  of  his   followers.    Thougti   Saul's 
cruelty  and  perfidy,  and  general  want  of  right  principle, 
had  sunk  him  to  a  low  pitch  of  degradation,  yet  that  was  no 
reason  for  David's  Imitating  him  in  doing  wrong ;  besides, 
he  was  the  sovereign,  David  was  a  subject;  and  though 
God  had  rejected  him  from  thekingdom.lt  was  every  way 
the  best  and  most  dutiful  course,  instead  of  precipitating 
his  fall  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood,  and  thereby 
contracting  the  guilt  of  a  great  crime,  to  wait  the  awards 
of  that  retributive  providence  which  sooner  or  later  would 
take  him  off  by  some  sudden  and  mortal  blow.    He  who, 
with  Impetuous  haste,  was  going  to  exterminate  Nabal, 
meekly  spared  Saul.    But  Nabal  refused  to  give  a  tribute 
to  which  Justice  and  gratitude  no  lesB  than  custom  en-i 
titled  David.    Saul  was  under  the  judicial  Infatuation  of. 
heaven.     Thus   David    withheld    the   hand  of   Abishai  i 
but,  at  the  same  time,  directed  him  to  carry  off  soma 
things   which   would    show  where  they  had    been,  and 
what    they  had    done.     Thus    he  obtained    the    best  of' 
victories  over  him,  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head 
11.  the  spear  that  Is  at   his  bolster,  and  the  cruse   ol 
water— the  Oriental  spear  had,  and  still  has,  a  spike  at. 
the  lower  extremity,  Intended  for  the  purpose  of  sticking 
the  spear  Into  the  grouud   when   the  warrior  Is  at  resU( 
This  common  custom  of  Arab  sheicks  was  also  the  prao-j 
tlce  of  the  Hebrew  chiefs,    at  hit  bolster — lit.,  "at  hi 
head;"  but,  perhaps,  Saul  as  a  sovereign  had  the  Jistin 
gulshed  luxury  of  a  bolster  carried  for  him.    A  "cruse  of; 
water"  is  usually,  In  warm  climates,  kept  near  u  person 'I 
couch,  as  a  draught  in  the  ulght-tlme  is  found  very  re-i 
freshing.    Saul's  cruse  would  probably  be  of  superior  ma-; 
terials,  or  more  richly  ornamented  than  common  ones, 
and  therefore  by  Its  size  or  form  be  easily  distinguished 
13-30.    then   David  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  ;-.'ar  oflf, 
and  cried  to  the  people. — (see  on  Judges  9.  7).    The  extra- 
ordinary purity  and  elasticity  ol  the  air  In  Palestine,  en 
able  words  to  be  distinctly  heard,  that  are  addressed  by  s 
speaker   from  the   top  of  one  hill  to  people  on   that  Ol 
another,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  a  deep  Intervening 
ravine.     Hostile   parties  can   thus   speak   to  each   olhel 
while  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other's  attack 
It   results  from  the   peculiar  features  of  the  country  in 
many  of  the  mountain  districts.     15.   David  said  to  Ab- 
ner,  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man  t  .  .  .  wherefore  tike* 
hnst  thou  not  kept  thy  lord  the  king!— The  circum- 
stance of  David  having  penetrated  tothe  centre  of  theen. 
campment,  through  the  circular  rows  of  the  sleeping  sol- 
diers, constituted  the  point  of  tills  sarcastic  taunt.    Thi.1 
new  evidence  of  David's  moderation  aud  magnunlmot 
forbearance,  together  with  his  earnest  aud  kindly  expos- 
tulation, softened  the  obduracy  of  Saul's  heart.    19.  If 
the  Lord  have  stirred  thee  up  against  me — By  the  evl! 
spirit  he  hath  sent,  or  by  any  spiritual  offences  by  whicr. 
we  have  mutually  displeased  Him.    let  him  accept  aa 
offering — i.  e.,  let  us  conjointly  offer  a  saci  Ifice  for  appeaaJ 
lng  his  wrath  against  us.    if  they  be   the  children  ol 
men — The  prudence,  meekness,  and  address  of  David  li 
ascribing  the  king's  enmity  to  the  Instigations     f  ionisl 
malicious  traducers,  and  not  to  the  Jealousy  of  Saul  hirn 
self,  Is  worthy  of  notice,     saying,  Go,  serve  other  god*— 
This  was  the  drift  of  their  conduct.     By  driving  him  Iron: 
the  land  and  ordinances  of  the  true  worship,  into  forelgl 
and  heathen  countries,  they  were  exposing  him  to  ail  th«l 
seductions  of  Idolatry-     'JO-    *'»  when  one  doth    iiuut  t 
partridge — People  In  the  East,  in  hunting  the  partridgi' 
and  other  game  birds,  pursue  them,  till  observing  then 
becoming  languid  and  fatigued,  after  >.hey  have  been  pu 
ni>  two  or  three  times,  they  rush  upon  the  birds  stealthily  I 
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JAd  knock  them  down  with  bludgeons.  (Shaw's  Trav- 
OS.!  It  was  exactly  In  this  manner  that  Saul  was  pur- 
ulng  David;  he  drove  blm  from  time  to  time  from  his 
[Udlng-plaee,  hoping  to  render  him  weary  of  his  life,  or 
btaln  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  destruction. 
iA.  so  David  -went  on  his  way— Notwithstanding  this 
adt-'en  relenting  of  Saul,  David  placed  no  confidence  in 
iU  -rofesslons  or  promises,  but  wisely  kept  at  a  distance, 
n^  %  waited  the  course  of  Providence. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 


V8r.  1-4.  Saul,  Hearing  that  David  was  Fled  to 
)atk,  Skkks  no  more  fob  Him.  1.  David  said  In  his 
leart.  There  is  nothing  better  for  me  than  that  I 
hould  speedily  escape  Into  the  land  of  the  Philistines 

-This  resolution  of  David's  was,  in  every  respect,  wrong : 
'li  .  Because  it  was  removing  from  the  place  where  the  Dl- 

I  »ine  oracle  Intimated  him  to  remain  (ch.  22.  5) ;  2.  It  was 
■:  ushing  into  the  idolatrous  land,  for  driving   him  into 

II  which  he  had  denounced  an  Imprecation  on  his  enemies 
k  ch.  '26. 19) ;  and  it  was  a.  withdrawal  of  his  counsel  and  aid 
'  xom  God's  people.  It  was  a  movement,  however,  over- 
ruled by  Providence  to  detach  him  from  his  country  and 
*  o  let  the  disasters  impending  over  Saul  and  his  followers 
>:  te  brought  on  by  the  Philistines.  !4.  Achish,  the  son  of 
«  Maoch,  king  of  Gath— The  popular  description  of  this 
11  dng'e  family  creates  a  presumption  that  he  was  a  dlffer- 
»!  tnt  king  from  the  reigning  sovereign  on  David's  first 
'  rislt  to  Gath.  Whether  David  had  received  a  special  ln- 
>i  citation  from  him  or  a  mere  permission  to  enter  his  ter- 
ii  itories,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probable  that  the 
i|  ornier  was  the  case;  as  from  the  universal  notoriety 
1  dven  to  the  feud  between  Saul  and  David,  which  had 
f  iow  become  irreconcilable.  It  might  appear  to  Achish 
i  ;ood  policy  to  harbour  him  as  a  guest,  and  so  the  better 
"  jave  the  way  for  the  hostile  measures  against  Israel  which 
'  he  Philistines  were  at  this  time  meditating. 

i  <  5-12,  David  Begs  Zjklag  of  Achish.  6.  let  them 
»  live  me  a  place  in  lome  town  In  the  country — It  was  a 
»  srndent  arrangement  on  the  part  of  David ;  for  it  would 
»  prevent  him  being  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion,  or  of 
-  '■aisolde  ?ous  plots  among  the  Philistines.    It  would  place 

I  oil  followers  more  beyond  the  risk  of  contamination  by 
i  he  Idolatries  of  the  court  and  capital;  and  it  would  give 
i  aim  an  opportunity  of  making  reprisals  on  the  freeboot- 
i  ing  tribes  that  infested  the  common  border  of  Israel  and 

the  Philistines.    6.  Zlklag— Though  originally  assigned 

to  Judith  (Joshua  15. 31),  and    subsequently  to   Simeon 

tJoshua  19.  5),  this  town  had  never  been  possessed  by  the 

Israelites.    It  belonged  to  the  Philistines,  who  gave  it  to 

David.    8-Dd.  David  went  up  and  invaded  the  Geshur- 

Ites — (see  Joshua  13.  2.)    and  the  Gexerites— or  the  Geriai 

XJesenius],  (Joshua  12.  12),  some  Arab  horde  which  had 

once  encamped  there,    and  the  Amalekite* — Part  of  the 

i  district  occupied  by  them  lay  on  the  south  of  the  land  of 

Israel  (Judges  5.14;   12.15).     10.   Achlth  said,  Whither 

J  have  ye  made  a  road  to-day  J— i.  e.,  raui,  an  hostile  ex- 

i  curslou  for  seizing  cattle  and  other  booty.     David  said, 

>  Against  the  south  of  Jn  lnh,  aud  against  the  tout li  of 

J  [the  Jerahmeelites — Jerahmeel  was  the  great-grandson 

II  01  Judah,  and  his  posterity  occupied  the  southern  portion 
;  erf  that  tribal  domain,  the  south  of  the  Kenites—  The 
i  posterity  of  Jethro,  who  occupied  the  south  of  Judah 

Judges  1.  16;  Numbers  24.  21).  The  deceit  practised  upon 
bis  royal  host,  and  the  Indiscriminate  slaughter  com- 
mitted, lest  any  one  should  escape  to  tell  the  tale,  exhibit 
an  unfavourable  view  of  this  part  of  David's  history. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-tt.  ACHIBH'8  CONFIDENCE  IN  DAVID.  1.  The  Phil- 
istines gathered  their  armies  together  for  warfare 
•gain**  Israel— The  death  of  Samuel,  the  general  dlssat- 
!Afaetl.>u  with  Saul,  and  the  absence  of  David,  instigated 
Uae  u.pldlty  of  those  restless  enemies  of  Israel.  Achish 
■aid  to  David,  Know  thou  assuredly  that  thou  shalt 
C*  out  with  lu«  to  battle— Tills  was  evidently  to  try  him. 
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Achish,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  he  nad  gained 
the  confidence  of  David,  and  had  a  claim  on  his  service*, 
i.  surely  thou  shalt  know  what  thy  servant  can  d®— 
This  answer,  while  It  seemed  to  express  an  apparent 
cheerfulness  In  agreeing  to  the  proposal,  contained  a 
studied  ambiguity— a  wary  and  politic  generality.  There* 
fore  I  will  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head — or  my  life  ; 
i.  e.,  captain  of  my  body-guard— an  office  of  great  trust  and 
high  honour.  3.  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  &c — This  event 
is  here  alluded  to  as  affording  an  explanation  of  the  secret 
and  improper  methods  by  which  Saul  sought  Information 
and  direction  in  the  present  crisis  of  his  affairs.  Over- 
whelmed in  perplexity  and  fear,  he  yet  found  the  com- 
mon and  legitimate  channels  of  communication  with 
Heaven  shut  against  him ;  and,  under  the  Impulse  of  that 
dark,  distempered,  superstitious  spirit  which  had  over- 
mastered him,  resolved,  in  desperation,  to  seek  the  aid 
of  one  of  those  fortune-telling  impostors  whom,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  command  (Leviticus  19.31;  20. 
8,  27;  Deuteronomy  18. 11),  he  had  set  himself,  formerly, 
to  exterminate  from  his  kingdom.  4.  the  Philistines 
pitched  in  Shuuem — Having  collected  their  forces  for  a 
last  grand  effort,  they  marched  up  from  the  sea-coast,  and 
encamped  in  the  "valley  of  Jezreel."  The  spot  on  which 
their  encampment  was  fixed  was  Shunem  (Joshua  19. 18), 
now  Sulem,  a  village  which  still  exists  on  the  slope  of  a 
range  called  "Little  Hermon."  On  the  opposite  side,  on 
the  rise  of  Mount  Gilboa,  hard  by  "the  spring  of  Jezreel," 
was  Saul's  army— the  Israelites,  according  to  their  wont, 
keeping  to  the  heights,  while  their  enemies  clung  to  the 
plain. 

7-25.  Saul.  Seeks  to  a  Witch,  who,  being  Encour- 
aged by  Him,  Raises  Up  Samuel.  7.  Saul  said  unte 
his  servants,  Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit — From  the  energetic  measures  which  he  himself 
had  taken  for  extirpating  the  dealers  In  magical  arts,  the 
profession  having  been  declared  a  capital  offence,  his 
most  attached  courtiers  might  have  had  reason  to  doubt 
the  possiblUty  of  gratifying  their  master's  wish.  Anxious 
Inquiries,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  woman  liv- 
ing very  secluded  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  the 
credit  of  possessing  the  forbidden  powers;  and  to  her 
house  he  repaired  by  night  In  disguise,  accompanied  by 
two  faithful  servants.  En-dor — "the  fountain  of  the 
circle"  — that  figure  being  constantly  affected  by  magi- 
cians— was  situated  directly  on  the  other  side  »f  the  Gil- 
boa  range,  opposite  Tabor;  so  that,  In  this  midnight  ad- 
venture, Saul  had  to  pass  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge 
on  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped.  8.  bring  me 
him  up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee — This  pythoness 
united  to  the  arts  of  divination  a  claim  to  be  considered 
a  necromancer  (Deuteronomy  18. 11) ;  and  it  was  her  sup- 
posed power  in  calling  back  the  dead  of  which  Saul  was 
desirous  to  avail  himself.  Though  she  at  first  refused  to 
listen  to  his  request,  she  accepted  his  pledge,  that  no  risk 
would  be  Incurred  by  her  compliance — and  it  Is  probable 
that  his  extraordinary  stature,  the  deference  paid  him  by 
his  attendants,  the  easy  distance  of  his  camp  from  En-dor 
aud  the  proposal  to  call  up  the  great  prophet,  and  first 
magistrate  In  Israel— a  proposal  which  no  private  Indi- 
vidual would  venture  to  make,  had  awakened  her  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  true  character  and  rank  of  her  visitor.  The 
story  has  led  to  much  discussion  whether  there  was  a  real 
appearance  of  Samuel  or  not.  On  the  one  hand,  ths 
woman's  profession,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Divin* 
law,  the  refusal  of  God  to  answer  Saul  by  any  divinely 
constituted  means,  the  well-known  age,  figure,  and  dress 
of  Samuel,  which  she  could  easily  represent  herself,  or  by 
an  accomplice  — his  apparition  being  evidently  at  some 
distance,  being  muffled,  and  not  actually  seen  by  Saul, 
whose  attitude  of  prostrate  homage,  moreover,  must  hav* 
prevented  Llm  distinguishing  the  person  though  he  had 
been  near,  and  the  voice  seemingly  issuing  out  of  the 
ground,  and  coming  along  to  Saul — and  the  vagueness  of 
the  information,  Imparted  much  which  might  have  beec 
reached  by  natural  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  result  ot 
the  approaching  conflict  —  the  woman's  representation 
have  led  many  to  think  that  tbJs  was  a  mere  deception 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  eminent  writers  (considering 
that  the  apparition  came  before  her  arts  were  put  in  prac- 
tice; that  she  herself  was  surprised  and  alarmed;  that 
the  prediction  of  Saul's  own  death,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
forces  was  confidently  made),  are  of  opinion  that  Samuel 
really  appeared.  24.  the  woman  had  n  fat  calf,  and 
■lie  Hasted  and  killed  It,  Ac— (.see  on  Genesis  18.  1-8).  25. 
Then  they  roue  up,  and  went  away  that  night — Ex- 
hausted by  long  ubstlnence,  and  overwhelmed  with  men- 
tal distress,  and  now  driven  to  despair,  the  cold  sweat 
broke  on  bis  anxious  brow,  and  tie  had  sunk  helpless  on 
the  ground.  But  the  kind  attentions  of  the  woman  and 
his  servants  having  revived  him,  he  returned  to  the  camp 
to  await  his  doom. 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Ver.  1-5.  David  Marching  with  the  Philistines  to 
Fight  with  Israel..  1.  Aphek- (Joshua  12.8),  In  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  A  per- 
son who  compares  the  Hible  account  of  Saul's  last  battle 
with  the  Philistines,  with  the  region  around  Gilboa,  has 
the  same  sort  of  evidence  that  the  account  relates  what  Is 
true,  that  a  person  would  have  that  such  a  battle  as 
Waterloo  really  took  place.  Gilboa,  Jezreel,  Shunem, 
En-dor,  are  all  found,  still  bearing  the'  same  names.  They 
lie  within  Bight  of  each  other.  Aphek  is  the  only  one  of 
the  cluster  not  yet  identified.  Jezreel  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Gilboa,  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  minutes  to 
the  east,  is  a  large  fountain,  and  a  smaller  one  still  nearer; 
Just  the  position  which  a  chieftain  would  select,  both  on 
account  of  its  elevation  and  the  supply  of  water  needed 
for  his  troops.  (Hackett's  Scripture  Illustrated.]  a. 
David  and  his  men  passed  on  In  the  rereward  -with 
Achish — As  the  commander  of  the  life-guards  of  Achish, 
who  was  general  of  this  invading  army  of  the  Philistines. 
3.  these  days  or  these  years — He  had  now  been  a  full 
year  and  four  months  (ch.  27.  7),  and  also  some  years  be- 
fore. It  has  been  thought  that  David  kept,  up  a  private 
correspondence  with  this  Philistine  prince.  eUher  on  ac- 
count of  his  native  generosity,  or  In  the  anticipation  that 
an  asylum  in  his  territories  would  sooner  or  later  be 
needed.  4.  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  were  wroth 
with  him— It  must  be  considered  a  happy  circumstance 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  God  to  rescue  David  out 
of  the  dangerous  dilemma  in  which  he  was  now  placed. 
But  David  Is  not  free  from  censure  in  his  professions  to 
Achish  (v.  8),  to  do  what  Is  most  probable  he  had  not  the 
smallest  purpose  of  doing — of  fighting  with  Achish  against 
his  enemies.  It  is  just  an  instance  of  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences into  which  a  false  step — a  departure  from  the 
straight  course  of  duty— will  betray  every  one  who  com- 
mits it.  9.  notwithstanding;  the  princes  of  I  lie  PIiIJIh- 
tlnes  have  said — The  Philistine  government  had  consti- 
tutional checks — or  at  least  the  king  was  not  an  absolute 
sovereign;  but  his  authority  was  limited — his  proceedings 
liable  to  be  controlled  by  '"the  powerful  barons  of  that 
rude  and  early  period— much  as  the  kings  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  by  the  proud  and  lawless  aristocracy 
which  surrounded  them."    IC'halmkrs.) 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-6.  The  Amalekites  Spoil  Ziklag.  1.  the 
Amaleklte*  had  invaded  the  south,  and  Ziklag — While 
the  strength  of  the  Philistine  forces  was  poured  out  of 
their  country  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Amaleklte 
marauders  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  defenceless  state 
of  Philistla  to  invade  the  southern  territory.  Of  course, 
David's  town  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  these  nomad 
plunderers.  In  revenge  for  his  recent  raid  upon  their  ter- 
ritory. 2.  they  slew  not  any,  either  great  or  small,  bnt 
carried  them  nway  captive  —  Their  conduct  seems  to 
stand  In  favourable  contrast  to  that  of  David  (ch.  27.  11). 
Bnt  their  apparent  clemency  did  not  arise  from  humane 
ooaal derations.  It  is  traceable  to  the  ancient  war  usages 
at  the  East,  where  the  men  of  war,  on  the  capture  of  a 
dty,  were  unsparingly  put  to  death,  but  there  were  no 
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warriors  in  Ziklag  at  the  time,  and  the  wonu-n  ami  boj1 
were  reserved  for  slaves,  and  the  old  people  were  span 
out  of  respect  to  age.  a.  they  came  to  the  city,  and,  bf 
hold,  It  was  burnt  with  nre— The  language  implies  thi1 
the  smoke  of  the  conflagration  was  still  visible,  and  tl! 
sacking  very  recent. 

6-15.  But  David,  Encouraged  by  God,  Pitrsuek  1  amt 
6.  David  was  greatly  distressed  —  He  had  reason,  D 
only  on  his  own  personal  account  (v.  5),  but  on  acooai 
of  the  vehement  outcry  and  insurrectionary  threa 
against  him  for  having  left  the  place  so  defenceless,  th 
the  families  of  his  men  fell  an  unresisting  prey  to  t) 
enemy.  Under  the  pressure  of  so  unexpected  and  wid 
spread  a  calamity,  of  which  he  was  upbraided  as  the  1: 
direct  occasion,  the  spirit  of  any  other  leader  guided  1 
ordinary  motives  would  have  sunk;  " but  David  encoo' 
aged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God."  His  faith  supplli 
tilni  with  inward  resources  of  comfort  and  energy,  at 
through  the  seasonable  Inquiries  he  made  by  Urim,  I 
inspired  confidence  by  ordering  an  Immediate  pursuit* 
the  plunderers.  9.  came  to  the  brook  Besor— Now  Wax 
Gaza,  a  winter  torrent,  a  little  to  the  6outh  of  Gaza.  Til 
bank  of  a  stream  naturally  offered  a  convenient  rest: 
the  soldiers,  who,  through  fatigue,  were  unable  to  co 
tlnue  the  pursuit.  11-15,  they  found  an  Egyptian  I 
the  field,  and  brought  him  to  David — Old  and  hou 
born  slaves  are  usually  treated  with  great  kindness, 
a  purchased  or  captured  slave  must  look  to  himself; 
If  feeble  or  sick,  his  master  will  leave  him  to  perish  rath 
than  encumber  himself  with  any  additional  burden.  Tt 
Egyptian  seems  to  have  recently  fallen  into  the  hands 
an  Amaleklte,  and  his  master  having  belonged  to  the  mi 
rauding  party  that  had  made  the  attack  on  Zlk  lag,  he  con 
give  useful  Information  as  to  the  course  taken  by  them  i 
their  return.  14.  the  Cherethites— I.  e.,  The  Phlllsttn 
(Ezekiel  25.16;  Zephanlah  2.5).  15.  Swear  unto  me  1 
God— Whether  there  was  still  amongst  these  ldolatro! 
tribes  a  lingering  belief  in  one  God,  or  this  Egyptlt 
wished  to  bind  David  by  the  God  whom  the  Hebr 
worshipped,  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath  was  mutt 
recognized. 

10-81.  And  Recovers  his  Two  Wives  and  all  tt 
SPOIL.  16.  they  -were  spread  abroad  upon  all  tl 
e»rth— Believing  that  David  and  all  his  men  of  war  wt 
far  away,  engaged  with  the  Philistine  expedition,  th 
deemed  themselves  perfectly  secure,  and  abandoned  thei 
selves  to  all  manner  of  barbaric  revelry.  The  proml 
made  In  answer  to  the  devout  inquiries  of  David  (tj 
was  fulfilled.  The  marauders  were  surprised  and  pa 
stricken.  A  great  slaughter  ensued — the  people  as 
as  the  booty  taken  from  Ziklag  was  recovered,  and  I 
sides  a  great  amount  of  spoil  which  they  had  collected 
a  wide,  freebooting  excursion.  21.  David  came  to  t 
two  hundred  men  which  were  so  faint,  that  th 
could  not  follow — This  unexpected  accession  of  spi 
was  nearly  proving  an  occasion  of  quarrel  through  t 
selfish  cupidity  of  some  of  his  followers,  and  serious  cc 
sequences  might  have  ensued  had  they  not  been  pi 
vented  by  the  prudence  of  the  leader,  who  enacted  it  a: 
standing  ordinance  — the  equitable  rule  — that  all  t 
soldiers  should  share  alike  (see  on  Numbers  31. 11,  i 
26.  when  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he  sent  of  the  »p< 
to  the  elders  of  Judah— This  was  intended  as  an  l 
knowledgmenl  to  the  leading  men  in  those  towns  a 
villages  of  Judah  which  had  ministered  to  his  neces 
ties  in  the  course  of  his  various  wanderings.  It  was  ti 
dictate  of  an  amiable  and  grateful  heart;  and  the  eflV 
of  this  well-timed  liberality  was  to  bring  a  large  aoo 
6ion  of  numbers  to  his  camp  (1  Chronicles  12.22).  T 
enumeration  of  these  places  shows  what  a  numerous  a 
influential  party  of  adherents  to  his  cause  he  could  cot) 
within  his  own  tribe. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 
Ver.  1-7.    Saul  having   Lost   his  Army   at  Gujm 
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uight  against  Israel  —  In  a  regular  engagement.  In 
nich  the  two  armies  met  (ch.  28. 1-4),  the  Israelites  were 
reed  to  give  way,  being  annoyed  by  the  arrows  of  the 
^iemy,  which,  destroying  them  at  a  distance  before  they 
ime  to  close  combat,  threw  thern  Into  panic  and  dls- 
•der.  Taking  advantage  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Uilboa, 
pay  attempted  to  rally,  but  in  vain.  Saul  and  his  sons 
isoght  like  heroes;  but  the  onset  of  the  Philistines  being 
length  mainly  directed  against  the  quarter  where  they 
ere,  Jonathan  and  two  brothers,  Abinadab  or  Ishui  (eh. 
48)  and  Melchlshua,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were 
Med  OU  the  spot.  3.  the  battle  went  gore  against 
»ul,  Ac  — He  seems  to  have  bravely  maintained  his 
ound  for  some  time  longer;  but  exhausted  with  fatigue 
id  loss  of  blood,  and  dreading  that  If  he  fell  alive  into 
se  enemy's  hands,  they  would  insolently  maltreat  him 
otthua  8.  29;  10.  24;  Judges  8.  21),  he  requested  his  armour- 
jarer  to  despatch  him,  which,  however,  that  officer  re- 
ined to  do.  Saul  then  falling  on  the  point  of  his  sword 
llled  himself;  and  the  armour-bearer,  who,  according 
i  Jewish  writers,  was  Doeg,  following  the  example  of 
Is  master,  put  an  end  to  his  life  also.  They  died  by  one 
id  the  same  sword — the  very  weapon  with  which  they 
,id  massacred  the  Lord's  servants  at  Nob.  G.  So  Saul 
led  (see  on  1  Chronicles  10. 13,  14;  Hosea  13. 11),  and  his 
iree  sons— The  Influence  of  a  directing  Providence  Is 
rtdently  to  be  traced  In  permitting  the  death  of  Saul's 
iree  eldest  and  most  energetic  sons,  particularly  that  of 
mathan,  for  whom,  had  he  survived  his  father,  a  strong 
By  would  undoubtedly  have  risen,  and  thus  obstructed 
e  path  of  David  to  the  throne,  and  all  his  men,  that 
me  day  together — His  servants  or  body-guard  (1  Ch  rou- 
tes 10.  6).  7.  the  men  of  Israel  that  were  on  the  other 
ide  of  the  valley— Probably  the  valley  of  Jezreel— the 
Lrgest  and  southernmost  of  the  valleys  that  run  between 
ittle  Hermon  and  the  ridges  of  the  Gilboa  range  direct 
sto  the  Jordan  valley.    It  was  very  natural  for  the  people 


In  the  towns  and  villages  there  to  take  fright  and  flee,  fol 
had  they  waited  the  arrival  of  the  victors,  they  must,  ac- 
cording u>  the  war-usages  of  the  time,  have  been  deprived 
either  of  their  liberty  or  their  lives. 

8-10.  The  Philistines  Triumph  over  their  Dead 
Bodies.  8.  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines 
came  to  strip  the  stain,  they  found  Saul  and  his  three 
sons  fallen — On  discovering  the  corpses  of  the  slaugh- 
tered princes  on  t  lie  battle-field,  the  enemy  reserved  them 
for  special  indignities.  They  consecrated  the  armour  of 
the  king  and  his  sous  to  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth,  fastened 
their  bodies  on  the  temple  of  Shen,  while  they  fixed  the 
royal  heads  lgnomlnlously  la  the  temple  of  Dagon  (1 
Chronicles  10.10);  thus  dividing  the  glory  among  their 
several  deities.  10.  to  the  wall — (2  Samuel  21. 12)—"  the 
street"  of  Beth-shan.  The  street  was  called  from  the 
temple  which  stood  In  it.  And  they  had  to  go  along  it  to 
the  wall  of  the  city  (see  Joshua  17. 11). 

11-13.  The  Men  of  Jabesh-gilead  Recover  thh 
Bodies,  and  Bury  them  at  Jabesh.  11-13.  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh-gilead  heard  of  that  which  the 
Philistines  hod  done — Mindful  of  the  important  and 
timely  services  Saul  had  rendered  them,  they  gratefully 
and  heroically  resolved  not  to  suffer  such  indignities  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  remains  of  the  royal  family.  13.  they 
went  all  nljrht,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons — Considering  that  Beth-shan  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  s  distance,  and  by  a  narrow  upland  pas- 
sage, to  the  west  of  the  Jordan— the  whole  being  a  jour- 
ney from  Jabesh-gilead  of  about  ten  miles,  they  must 
have  made  all  expedition  to  travel  thither  to  carry  off 
the  headless  bodies,  and  return  to  their  own  side  of  the 
Jordan  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  burnt  them— 
This  was  not  a  Hebrew  custom.  It  was  probably  resorted 
to  on  this  occasion  to  prevent  all  risk  of  the  Bethshan- 
ltes  coming  to  disinter  the  royal  remains  for  further 
Insult, 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-16.      AN  AMALEKITK   BRINGS  TIDINGS  OF  SAUL'S 

)scath.  1.  David  abode  two  days  In  Ziklag— Though 
reatly  reduced  by  the  Amalekite  Incendiaries,  that  town 
*as  not  so  completely  sacked  and  destroyed,  but  David  and 
is  600  followers,  with  their  families,  could  still  find  some 
ccommodation.  '&-V4.  a  man  came  ont  of  the  camp 
ram  Saul— As  the  narrative  of  Saul's  death,  given  in 
he  last  chapter,  is  Inspired,  It  must  be  considered  the 
me  account,  and  the  Amaleklte's  story  a  fiction  of  his 
pwn,  invented  to  Ingratiate  himself  with  David,  the  pre- 
nmptlve  successor  to  the  throne.  David's  question,  "How 
vent  the  matter?"  evinces  the  deep  Interest  he  took  in 
iie  war— an  interest  that  sprang  from  feelings  of  high 
md  generous  patriotism— not  from  views  of  ambition, 
e  Amalekite,  however,  Judging  him  to  be  actuated  by 
i  selfish  principle,  fabricated  a  story  Improbable  and  in- 
consistent, which  he  thought  would  procure  him  a  re- 
ward. Having  probably  witnessed  the  suicidal  act  of 
fcml,  b«  thought  of  turning  it  to  his  own  account,  and 
metered  Ufe  penalty  of  his  grievously  mistaken  calcula- 
tion vet.  v.  9  with  1  Karnuel  31.4,5).  10.  the  crown — A 
anal1  metallic  cap  or  wreath,  which  encircled  the  tem- 
j>h*.  not  vina  the  purpose  of  a  helmet,  with  a  very  small 
*orn  projecting  in  front,  as  the  emblem  of  power,  the 
»aeelei   o>a«  was  on  his  arm — The  armlet  worn  above 


sti'ri 

i 
II 


the  elbow ;  an  ancient  mark  of  royal  dignity.  It  Is  still 
worn  by  kings  in  some  Eastern  countries.  13-1S.  David 
said   unto  the  young   man,  Whence  art  thou  1 — The 

man  had  at  the  outset  slated  who  he  was.  Bat  the  ques- 
tion was  now  formally  and  Judicially  put.  The  punish- 
ment Inflicted  on  the  Amalekltes  may  seem  too  severe, 
but  the  respect  paid  to  kings  in  the  West  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  for  that  which  the  East  may  think 
due  to  royal  station.  David's  reverence  for  Saul,  as  the 
Lord's  anointed,  was  in  his  mind  a  principle  on  which 
he  had  faithfully  acted  on  several  occasions  of  great 
temptation.  In  present  circumstances  it  was  especiallj 
important  that  his  principle  Should  be  publicly  known  ; 
and  to  free  himself  from  the  imputation  of  being  in 
any  way  accessory  to  the  execrable  crime  of  regicide 
was  the  part  of  a  righteous  Judge,  no  less  than  of  a  good 
politician. 

17-27.  David  Laments  Saul  and  Jonathan.  17 
David  lamented  with  this  lamentation — It  has  always 
been  customary  for  Eastern  people,  on  the  death  of  great 
kings  and  warriors,  to  celebrate  their  qualities  and  deeds 
.n  funeral  songs.  This  inimitable  pathetic  elegy  Is  sup- 
posed by  many  writers  to  have  become  a  national  war- 
song,  and  to  have  been  taught  to  the  young  Israelites 
nnder  the  name  of  "The  How,"  in  conformity  with  ths 
practice  of  Hebrew  and  many  classical  writers  In  giving 
titles  to  uieir  songs  from  the  principal  theme  (Psalm  22 
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ML .  40. ;  80. ;  80. ;  100.)  Although  the  words  "use  of"  are 
a  supplement  by  oar  translators,  they  may  be  rightly  ln- 
trodnced,  for  the  natural  sense  of  this  parenthetical  verse 
la,  that  David  took  Immediate  measures  for  Instructing 
the  people  In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  archery, 
their  great  Inferiority  to  the  enemy  In  this  military  arm 
having  been  the  main  cause  of  the  late  national  disaster. 
10.  tb«  beauty  of  Israel — lit.,  the  gazelle  or  antelope  of 
Israel.  In  Eastern  countries,  that  animal  Is  the  chosen 
type  of  beauty  and  symmetrical  elegance  of  form,  how 
are  the  mighty  fallen  I— This  forms  the  chorus.  21.  let 
there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain — To  be  de- 
prived of  the  genial  atmospheric  Influences  which,  in 
those  anciently  cultivated  hills,  seem  to  have  reared 
plenty  of  first-fruits  In  the  corn  harvests,  was  specified 
m  the  greatest  calamity  the  lacerated  feelings  of  the  poet 
oould  imagine.  The  curse  seems  still  to  lie  upon  them; 
for  the  mountains  of  Gllboa  are  naked  and  sterile,  the 
shield  of  the  mighty  U  vilely  cast  nMay — To  cast  away 
the  shield  was  counted  a  national  disgrace.  Yet,  on  that 
fatal  battle  of  Gllboa,  many  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  who 
bad  displayed  unflinching  vulour  in  former  battles,  for- 
getful of  their  own  reputation  and  their  country's  honour, 
threw  away  their  shields  and  fled  from  the  field.  This 
dishonourable  and  cowardly  conduct  is  alluded  to  with 
exquisitely  touching  pathos.  34.  Ye  daughter*  of  Israel, 
weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you  In  scarlet,  with 
ether  delights,  Ac— The  fondness  for  dress,  which  an- 
ciently distinguished  Oriental  women,  is  their  character- 
istic still.  It  appears  in  their  love  of  bright,  gay,  and 
divers  colours,  in  profuse  display  of  ornaments,  and  in 
various  other  forms.  The  Inmost  depths  of  the  poet's 
feeling  are  stirred,  and  his  amiable  disposition  appears 
in  the  strong  desire  to  celebrate  the  good  Qualities  of 
Saul  as  well  as  Jonathan.  But  the  praises  of  the  latter 
form  the  burden  of  the  poem,  which  begins  and  ends 
with  that  excellent  prince. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1  -7.  David,  by  God's  Direction,  Goes  up  to 
Hbbkon,  and  is  made  King  over  Judah.  1.  David 
Inquired  of  the  Lord— By  Urim  (1  Samuel  23.6,0;  80.7 
8.)  He  knew  his  destination,  but  he  knew  also  that  the 
providence  of  God  would  pave  the  way ;  and  therefore 
would  take  no  step  In  such  a  crisis  of  his  own  and  the 
nation's  history,  without  asking  and  obtaining  the  Di- 
vine direction.  He  was  told  to  go  Into  Judah,  and  flx  his 
fceadc; uarters  In  Hebron,  whither  he  accordingly  repaired 
with  his  now  considerable  force.  There  his  Interests  were 
very  powerful ;  for  he  was  not  only  within  his  own  tribe, 
and  near  chiefs  with  whom  he  had  been  long  In  friendly 
relations  (see  on  1  Samuel  30. 28-81),  but  Hebron  was  the 
capital  and  centre  of  Judah,  and  one  of  the  Levltical 
oiitles;  the  Inhabitants  of  whloh  were  strongly  attached 
to  hlru,  both  from  sympathy  with  his  cause  ever  since 
the  massacre  at  Nob,  and  from  the  prospect  of  realizing 
in  bis  person  their  promised  pre-eminence  among  the 
tribes.  The  princes  of  Judah,  therefore,  offered  him  the 
crown  over  their  tribe,  and  it  was  accepted.  More  could 
not,  with  prudence,  be  done  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  (1  Chronicles  11. 3).  6-7.  David  sent  messengers 
u>  the  men  of  Jnbesh-gllead— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  message  of  thanks  for  their  bold  and  dangerous 
enterprise  In  rescuing  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  was 
an  expression  of  David's  personal  and  genuine  feeling  Of 
satisfaction.  At  the  same  time.  It  was  a  stroke  of  sound 
and  timely  policy.  In  this  view  the  announcement  of 
his  royal  power  in  Judah,  accompanied  by  the  pledge  of 
his  protection  to  the  men  of  .Tabeeh-gllead,  should  they 
be  exposed  to  danger  foi  their  adventure  at  Beth-shan, 
would  hear  an  Important  significance  In  all  parts  of  the 
eountry,  and  hold  out  an  a.ssnranoe  that  he  would  render 
them  the  same  timely  and  energetic  succour  that  Saul 
bad  done  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

8-17.  Abnkb  Makes  Ish-bosheth  King  oveb  Israel* 
8-1 1.  Ahner,  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  Saul's  host,  took 
Mt-boih  rth— Here  was  the  establishment  of  a  rival  klng- 
1M 


dom,  which,  however,  would  probably  have  had  no  exist  I 
ence  but  for  Abner.    Ish-bosheth— or  Esh-baal  (1  Chronil 
cles  8. 33;  9. 89).    The  Hebrews  usually  changed  names  end] 
lng  with  Baal  Into  Bosheth  (shame)  (cf.  Judges  9.53  wit  1 
ch.  11. 21).    This  prince  was  so  called  from  his  lmbecllltjl 
Abner— Was  first  cousin  of  Saul,  commander  of  the  foroetl 
and  held  in  high  respect  throughout  the  country.    Loyalt] 
to  the  house  of  his  late  master  was  mixed  up  with  oppql 
sltlon  to  David,  and  views  of  personal  ambition  in  hi] 
originating  this  factious  movement.    He,  too,  was  all  vet] 
the  importance  of  securing  the  eastern  tribes;  so,  takio 
l6h-bosheth  across  the  Jordan,  he  proclaimed  hl«n  klngi 
Mabanaim,  a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok,  ha 
lowed  in  patriarchal  times  by  the  Divine  presence  (Gem 
sis  32.  2).    There  he  rallied  the  tribes  around  the  standai 
of  the  unfortunate  son  of  Saul.    0.  over  Gilead—  used  I 
a  loose  sense  for  the  land  beyond  Jordan.    Aslmrite* 
The  tribe  of  Asher  in  the  extreme  north.    Jezreel— TK 
extensive  valley  bordering  on  the  central  tribes.    ©■¥■ 
nil  Israel  .  .  .  but   Judah  — David    neither   could    nt 
would  force  matters;  but  was  content  to  waltGodV  tint 
and  studiously  avoided  any  collision  with  the  rival  kin 
till,  at  the  lapse  of  two  years,  hostilities  were  threatent 
from  that  quarter.    12.  Abner  .  .  .  and  the  servants « 
Ish-bosheth  went  out  from  Mahanatm  to  Giiwon 
This  town  was  near  the  confines  of  Judah,  and  as  the  for) 
with  which  Abner  encamped  there  seemed  to  have  kod 
aggressive  design,  David  sent  an  army  of  observatlo 
under  the  command  of  Joab,  to  watch  his  movement 
14.  Abner  said  to  Joab,  Let  the  young  men  arise  as 
play  before  us — Some  think  that  the  proposal  was  on! 
for  an  exhibition  of  a  little  tilting  match  for  diverslo 
Others  suppose  that,  both  parties  being  reluctant  to  cot 
mence  a  civil  war,  Abner  proposed  to  leave  the  contest 
the  decision  of  twelve  picked  men  on  either  side.    Tt 
fight  by  championship.  Instead  of  terminating  the  nu 
ter,  inflamed  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  two  rival  partU 
a  general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Abner  and  t 
forces  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

19-22.    Asahel  Slain.    19.  Asahel  pursued  after  A 
ner— To  gain  the  general's  armour  was  deemed  the  gran 
est  trophy.    Asahel,  ambitious  of  securing  Abner's,  h 
outstripped  all  other  pursuers,  and  was  fast  making 
the  retreating  commander,  who,  conscious  of  possess; 
more  physical  power,  and  unwilling  that  there  should 
"blood"  between  himself  and  Joab,  Asahel's   broth 
twice  urged  him  to  desist.    The  Impetuous  yonng  soldi 
being  deaf  to  the  generous  remonstrance,  the  veter 
raised  the  pointed  butt  of  his  lance,  as  the  modern  An 
do  when  pursued,  and,  with  a  sudden  back-thrust,  trai 
fixed  him  on  the  spot,  so  that  he  fell, and  lay  weltering]  j 
his  blood.    But  Joab  and  Ablshal  continued  the  purs  l 
by  another  route  till  sunset.  On  reaching  arising  grouij  I 
and  receiving  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  some  Benjamlt', 
Abner  rallied  his  scattered  troops,  and  earnestly  appea  1 
toJoab's  better  feelings  to  stop  the  further  effusion  I 
blood,  which,  if  continued,  would  lead  to  more  serious  « I 
sequences — a  destructive  civil  war.    Joab,  while  npbra  > 
lug  his  opponent  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  fray,  felt  tl  \ 
force  of  the  appeal,  and  led  off  his  men;  while  Abo! 
probably  dreading  a  renewal  of  the  attack  when  Jo 
should  learn  his  brother's  fate,  and  vow  fierce  reven'; 
endeavoured,  by  a  forced  march,  to  cross  the  Jordan  ilS 
night.    On  David's  side  the  loss  was  only  nineteen  m  . 
besides  Asahel.   But  of  Ish-bosheth 's  party  there  fell  th  i 
hundred  and  sixty.    This  skirmish  Is  exactly  slmllat  i 
the  battles  of  the  Homeric  warriors,  amongst  whom  i 
the  flight  of  one,  the  pursuit  by  another,  and  the  dlaloi  » 
held  between  them,  there  is  vividly  represented  th*  *t  t 
of  ancient  warfare. 


OHAPTEB   III. 

Ver.  1-8.    Six  Sons  Born  to  David,    1.  there 
ww  between  the  house  of  Saul  said  the  house  < 

▼id— The  rival  parties  had  varying  success,  but  Davl  ■ 
interest  steadily  Increased ;  less,  however,  by  the  Sr>rtu  ■ 
of  war,  than  a  growing  adherence  to  him  as  the  dlvUi  r 
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IjcuaWm)    king.    '4.  wiilo   l>avl<l  wom  wni    bora   In 
•bran- Tin-  six  (tons  mentioned  had  all  different  moth- 
s'. Chileeb — (hU  father's  picture) — called  also  Daniel 
Chronicle*  S.  1).     ittaaarh,   the  daughter  of  Talmal, 
king  of  Geahur— A  region  In  Syria,  north  of  Israel.  This 
lmrrlKge  seems  to  have  been  a  political  match,  made  by 
David,  with  a  view  to  strengthen   himself  against  Ish- 
xxiheth's  party,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  friend  and  ally 
■a  the  north.    Ptety  was  made  to  yield  to  policy,  and  the 
fitter  fruits  of   tin*  alliance  with  a  heathen  prince  he 
^.ped  in  the  life  of  the  turbulent  Absalom.    5.  Kglnh, 
David'*  wife — This  addition  has  led  many  to  think  that 
Eglah  was  another  name  for  Michal,  the  first  and  proper 
irlfe,  who,  though  she  had  no  family  after  her  insolent 
•idicule  of  David  (ch.  6.  23),  might  have  had  a  child  before. 
6-12.    Ahmkk  Revolts  to  David.    6-11.  Aimer  mad* 
himself  strong  for  the  house  of  Saul — In  the  East,  the 
irives  and  concubines  of  a  king  are  the  property  of  his 
irccessor  to  this  extent,  that  for  a  private  person  to  aspire 
x>  marry  one  of  them  would  be  considered  a  virtual  ad- 
vance of  pretensions  to  the  crown  (see  on  1  Kings  2. 17). 
It  is  not  e!ear  whether  the  accusation  against  Abner  was 
well  or  11.  founded.    But  he  resented  the  charge  as  an  in- 
.  dignity,  and,  impelled  by  revenge,  determined  to  transfer 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  the  opposite  party.    He 
evidently  set  a  full  value  on  his  services,  and  seems  to 
have  lorded  it  over  his  weak  nephew  in  a  haughty,  over- 
bearing  manner.    12.  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David 
,    —  Though  his  language  implied  a  secret  conviction,  that  in 
supporting  Ish-bosheth  he  had  been  labouring  to  frustrate 
!  the  Divine  purpose  of  conferring  the  sovereignty  of  the 
.  kingdom  on  David,  this  acknowledgment  was  no  Justin- 
i  'cation  either  of  the  measure  he  was  now  adopting,  or  of 
■  the  motives  that  prompted  it.    Nor  does  It  seem  possible 
to  uphold  the  full  integrity  and  honour  of  David's  conduct 
In  entertaining  his  secret  overtures  for  undermining  Ish- 
bosheth,  except  we  take  into  account  the  Divine  promise 
of  the  kingdom,  and  his  belief  that  the  secession  of  Ab- 
.   n*r  was  a  means  designed  by  Providence  for  accomplish- 
,  ^Ing  It.    The  demand  for  the  restoration  of  his  wife  Michal 
was  perfectly  fair ;  but  David's  insisting  on  it  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  en- 
tering into  any  treaty  with  Abner,  seems  to  have  pro- 
seeded  not  so  much  from  a  lingering  attachment  as  from 
I  *n  expectation  that  his  possession  of  her  would  incline 
,  some  adherents  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  be  favourable  to 
, .  his  cause.    17-21.  Abner  had  communication  vrith  the 
[  elders  of  Israel— He  spoke  the  truth  in  Impressing  their 
.  i  minds  with  the  well-known  fact  of  David's  Divine  desig- 
nation to  the  kingdom.    But  he  acted  a  base  and  hypo- 
,  oritical  part  In  pretending  that  his  present  movement  was 
l  prompted  by  religious  motives,  when  It  sprang  entirely 
,  from  malice  and  revenge  against  Ish-bosheth.    The  par- 
i  ticular  appeal  of  the  Benjamites  was  a  necessary  policy ; 
their  tribe  enjoyed  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  royal 
;  dynasty  of  Saul;  they  would  naturally  be  disinclined  to 
lose  that  prestige.    They  were,  besides,  a  determined  peo- 
,  pie,  whose  contiguity  to  Judah  might  render  them  trou- 
i  olesome  and  dangerous.    The  enlistment  of  their  interest, 
i  therefore,  in  the  scheme,  would  smooth  the  way  for  the 
!  adhesion  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  Abner  enjoyed  the  most 
I  sonvenient  opportunity  of  using  his  great  influence  in 
i  gaining  over  that  tribe  while  escorting  Michal  to  David 
|  with  a  suitable  equipage.    The  mission  enabled  him  to 
I  sover  his  treacherous  designs  against  his  master— to  draw 
|  the  attention  of  the  elders  and  people  to  David  as  uniting 
^  In  himself  the  double  recommendation  of  being  the  nomi- 
nee of  Jehovah,  no  less  than  a  connection  of  the  royal 
house  of  Saul,  and,  without  suspicion  of  any  dishonour- 
Able  motives,  to  advocate  policy  of  terminating  the  civil 
discord,  by  bestowing  the  sovereignty  on  the  husband  of 
Michal.    In  the  same  character  of  public  ambassador,  he 
Iras  received  and  feted  by  David;  and  while,  ostensibly, 
the  restoration  of  Michal  was  the  sole  object  of  his  visit, 
he  busily  employed  himself  in  making  private  overtures 
to  David  for  bringing  over  to  his  cause  those  tribes  which 
is  had  artfully  seduced.    Abner  pursued  a  course  unwor- 
thy of  an  honourable  man ;  and  though  hi*  offer  was  ac- 


cepted by  David,  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  the  trauMvetioa 
were  exclusively  his. 

22-80.  JOAB  KILLS  ABNXK.  *4.  Joab  cuai  to  tha  king 
and  said,  What  hast  thou  don*  1— Joab's  knowledge  at 
Abner's  wily  character  might  have  led  him  to  doubt  th« 
sincerity  of  that  person's  proposals,  and  to  disapprove  ths 
policy  of  relying  on  his  fidelity.  But  undoubtedly  there 
were  other  reasons  of  a  private  and  personal  nature 
which  made  Joab  displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  recep- 
tion given  to  Abner.  The  military  talents  of  that  general, 
his  popularity  with  the  army,  his  lnfluenoe  throughout 
the  nation,  rendered  him  a  formidable  rival ;  and  In  the 
event  of  his  overtures  being  carried  out,  the  Important 
service  of  bringing  over  all  the  other  tribes  to  the  king 
of  Judah  would  establish  so  strong  a  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  David,  that  his  accession  would  inevitably  raise  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Joab.  To  these  con- 
siderations was  added  the  remembrance  of  the  blood-feud 
that  existed  between  them  since  the  death  of  his  brother 
Asahel  (ch.  2. 38).  Determined,  therefore,  to  get  Abner  out 
of  the  way,  Joab  feigned  some  reason,  probably  in  the 
king's  name,  for  recalling  him,  and,  going  out  to  meet 
him,  stabbed  him  unawares;  not  within  Hebron,  for  it 
was  a  city  of  refuge,  but  at  a  noted  well  In  the  neighbour- 
hood. 31.  David  said  to  Joab,  and  to  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him,  Rend  your  clothes  (  gird  yon 
vrith  sackcloth — David's  sorrow  was  sincere  and  pro- 
found, and  he  took  occasion  to  give  It  public  expression 
by  the  funereal  honours  he  appointed  for  Abner.  King 
David  himself  followed  the  bier — A  sort  of  wooden 
frame,  partly  resembling  a  coflln,  and  partly  a  hand-bar- 
row. 33,  34.  the  king  lamented  over  Abner — This 
brief  elegy  Is  an  effusion  of  indignation  as  much  as  of 
sorrow.  As  Abner  had  stabbed  Asahel  in  open  war,  Joab 
had  not  the  right  of  the  Qoel ;  and,  besides,  had  adopted 
a  lawless  and  execrable  method  of  obtaining  satisfactioi 
(see  on  1  Kings  2.  5).  The  deed  was  an  Insult  to  th 
authority,  as  well  as  most  damaging  to  the  prospects  of 
the  king.  But  David's  feelings  and  conduct  on  hearing 
of  the  death,  together  with  the  whole  character  and  ac- 
companiments of  the  funeral  solemnity,  tended  not  only 
to  remove  all  suspicion  of  guilt  from  him,  but  even  tc 
turn  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  topav*. 
the  way  for  his  reining  over  all  the  tribes  more  honour- 
ably than  by  the  treacherous  negotiations  of  Abner. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-8.  Baanah  and  Rechab  Slat  Ish-bomhkth, 
and  Being  his  Head  to  Hebron.  4.  Jonathan,  Saul's 
son,  had  a  son  that  was  lame  of  his  feet — This  is  men- 
tioned as  a  reason  for  his  being  considered,  according  to 
Oriental  notions,  unfit  for  exercising  the  duties  of  sove- 
reignty. 5.  Rechab  and  Baanah  went  and  came  about 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  house  of  ish-bosheth,  dec, — 
It  is  still  a  custom  in  the  East  to  allow  their  soldiers  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn,  together  with  some  pay;  and 
these  two  captains  very  naturally  went  to  the  palace  the 
day  before  to  fetch  wheat,  in  order  to  distribute  it  to  the 
soldiers,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  mill  at  the  accus- 
tomed hour  In  the  morning.  7.  when  they  same  into 
the  house,  he  lay  on  his  bed — Rechab  and  Baanah  came 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  knew  that  Ish-bosheth, 
their  master,  would  be  resting  on  his  divan ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  reason  Just  given,  to  have  the  corn  the 
day  before  it  was  needed,  their  coming  at  that  time, 
though  it  might  be  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  created  no 
suspicion,  and  attracted  no  notice.  [Habkeb.]  gat  them 
away  through  the  plain  all  night— t.  e.,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  through  which  their  way  lay  from  Mahanalm 
to  Hebron.  8.  They  brought  the  head  of  Ish-boahetk 
unto  David,  and  said,  Behold  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth 
—Such  bloody  trophies  of  rebels  and  conspirators  hav« 
always  been  acceptable  to  princes  in  the  East,  and  the 
carriers  been  liberally  rewarded.  Ish-bosheth  being  a 
usurper,  the  two  assassins  thought  they  were  doing  s 
meritorious  service  to  David  by  removing  the  oniy  esdfit 
tng  oljstaole  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
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10  13.  David  Causes  Them  to  be  Put  to  Death,  12. 
slew  them,  and  cut  off  their  hands  atkd  their  feet — As 

the  instruments  In  perpetrating  their  crime.  The  expos- 
are  of  the  mutilated  remains  was  intended  as  not  only  a 
punishment  of  their  crime,  but  also  the  attestation  of 
David's  abhorrence. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-5.  The  Tribes  Anoint  Davii>  King  over  Is- 
iakl.  1.  Then  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel — A  com- 
bined deputation  of  the  leading  authorities  in  every 
tribe.  David  possessed  the  first  and  Indispensable  quali- 
fication for  the  throne,  viz.,  that  of  being  an  Israelite 
(Deuteronomy  17.  15);  of  his  military  talent  he  had  fur- 
nished ample  proof,  ami  the  people's  desire  for  his  as- 
sumption of  the  government  of  Israel  was  further 
increased  by  their  knowledge  of  the  will  and  purpose  of 
God,  as  declared  by  Samuel  (1  Samuel  16.  11-13).  3.  King 
?>«*ld  made  a  league  with  them  in  Hebron  before  the 
Lord— (see  on  1  Samuel  10.  25).  This  formal  declaration 
of  the  constitution  was  chiefly  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  dynasty,  or  at  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family  alter  a  usurpation  (2  Kings  11. 17),  though  circum- 
stances sometimes  led  to  Its  being  renewed  on  the  acces- 
sion of  any  new  sovereign  (1  Kings  12.  4).  It  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  religious  solemnities. 

6-12.  He  Takes  Zion  from  the  Jebusites.  6.  the 
king  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem  onto  the  Jebus- 
ites— The  first  expedition  of  David,  as  king  of  the  whole 
sountry,  was  directed  against  this  place,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  In  the  hands  of  the  natives.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  deemed  so  impregnable  that  the 
blind  and  lame  were  sent  to  man  the  battlements,  In 
derisive  mockery  of  the  Hebrew  king's  attack,  and  to 
■hout  "David  cannot  come  in  hither."  To  understand 
the  full  meaning  and  force  of  this  insulting  taunt,  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  depth  and  steepness  of  the 
valley  of  Qlhon,  and  the  l«tty  walls  of  the  ancient 
Canaanltish  fortress.  1.  Stronghold  of  Zion — Whether 
Zion  be  the  south-western  hill  commonly  so  called,  or  the 
peak  now  level  on  the  north  of  the  temple  mount,  It  is  the 
towering  height  which  catches  the  eye  from  every 
quarter;  "the  hill  fort,"  "  the  rocky  hold  "  of  Jerusalem. 
S.  Whosoever  getteth  up  to  the  gutter — This  is  thought 
by  some  to  mean  a  subterranean  passage;  by  others  a 
spout  through  which  water  was  poured  upon  the  fire 
which  the  besiegers  often  applied  to  the  woodwork  at  the 
gateways,  and  by  the  projections  of  which  a  skilful 
climber  might  make  his  ascent  good ;  a  third  class  render 
the  words,  "whosoever  dasheth  them  against  the  preci- 
pice" (1  Chronicles  11. 6).  9.  David  dwelt  tn  the  fort,  &c. 
— Having  taken  It  by  storm,  he  changed  its  name  to  "the 
olty  of  David,"  to  signify  the  importance  of  the  conquest, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  event.  David  built 
round  about  from  Mlllo  and  inward — Probably  a  row 
of  stone  bastions  placed  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  built  by  David  to  secure  himself  on  that  side 
from  the  Jebusites,  who  still  lived  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  The  house  of  Mlllo  was  perhaps  the  priucipal 
corner-tower  of  that  fortified  wall.  11,  13.  Hiram  .  .  . 
sent  carpenters  and  masons — The  Influx  of  Tyrlan  archi- 
tects and  mechanics  affords  a  clear  evidence  of  the  low 
state  to  which,  through  the  disorders  of  long-continued 
war,  the  better  class  of  artisans  had  declined  in  Israel. 

13-16.  Eleven  Sons  Bokn  to  Him.  11.  David  took 
nlin  more  concubines  and  -wives — In  this  conduct 
David  transgressed  an  express  law,  which  forbade  the 
king  of  Israel  to  multiply  wives  unto  himself  (Deuter- 
onomy 17. 17;. 

17-25.  He  Smites  the  Philistines.  17.  when  the 
Philistines  heurd  that  they  had  anointed  David  king 
•ver  Israel — During  the  civil  war  between  the  house  of 
Smil  and  David,  those  restless  neighbours  had  remained 
qai« I  spectators  of  the  contest.  But  now,  Jealous  of 
David,  they  resolved  to  attack  him  before  his  govern- 
ment was  fully  established.  18.  Valley  of  Rephaim — 
L  «.,  of  giants,  a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  which  descends 
i% rwiuaily  fzom  the  central  mountains  towards  the  north- 
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west.  It  was  the  route  by  which  they  marched  kgdni 
Jerusalem.  The  "hold"  to  which  David  went  dowr  "ws 
some  fortified  place  where  he  might  oppose  the  progres 
of  the  Invaders,"  and  where  he  Rlgnally  defeated  then 
SI.  there  they  left  their  images—  Probably  their  lares  o 
household  deities,  which  they  had  brought  into  the  nel 
to  fight  for  them.  They  were  burnt  as  ordained  by  laV 
(Deuteronomy  7.  5).  22.  the  Philistines  came  up  ye 
again— The  next  year  they  renewed  their  hostile  ■ 
tempt  with  a  larger  force,  but  God  manifestly  interpose- 
in  David's  favour.  24.  the  sound  of  a  going  in  tk 
tops  of  the  mulberry  trees— Now  generally  thought  no 
to  be  mulberry  trees,  but  some  other  tree,  most  probabl; 
the  poplar,  which  delights  In  moist  situations,  and  th 
leaves  of  which  are  rustled  by  the  slightest  movemen 
of  the  air.  [IIoylk.] 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-5.  David  Fetches  the  Ark  from  Kirjath 
JEARIM  ON  A  NEW  CART.  1.  Again  David  gathered  to 
gether  all  tike  chosen  men  of  Israel— (See  ch.  5.  1.)    Th 

object  of  this  second  assembly  was  to  commence  a  nations 
movement  for  establishing  the  ark  In  Jerusalem,  after  1 
had  continued  nearly  fifty  years  In  the  ■house  of  Ablna 
dab  (see  on  1  Chronicles  13.  1-5).  2.  from  Baale  of  Judai 
— A  very  large  force  of  picked  men  were  selected  for  thl 
Important  work,  lest  the  undertaking  might  be  oppose* 
or  obstructed  by  the  Philistines.  Besides,  a  great  con 
course  of  people  accompanied  them  out  of  veneration  fo' 
the  sacred  edifice.  The  Journey  to  Baale,  which  is  relate* 
(1  Chronicles  13. 6),  Is  here  presupposed,  and  the  hlstorlai 
describes  the  course  of  the  procession  from  that  place  t< 
the  capital.  3.  they  set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  nest 
cart — Or  covered  wagon  (see  on  1  Samuel  6.  7).  This  l 
a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  procedure.  In  violation  of 
express  statute  (see  on  Numbers  4. 14, 15;  7.9;  18.  8). 

6-11.  Uzzah  Smitten.  6.  they  came  to  Nachont 
threshing-floor— Or  Chldon's  (1  Chronicles  13.  9).  Th< 
Chaldee  version  renders  the  words  "came  to  the  plao 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  ark,"  i.  e.,  near  the  cltj 
of  David  (v.  13).  the  oxen  shook  it — Or  stumbled  (1  Chron 
lcles  13.  9).  Fearing  that  the  ark  was  in  danger  of  beinj 
overturned,  Uzzah,  under  the  impulse  of  momentary 
feeling,  laid  hold  of  it  to  keep  It  steady.  Whether  It  fel 
and  crushed  him,  or  some  sudden  disease  attacked  nlm 
he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  this  melancholy  occur 
rence  not  only  threw  a  cloud  over  the  Joyous  scene,  bur 
entirely  stopped  the  procession;  for  the  ark  was  lefl 
where  it  then  was,  In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  th« 
capital.  It  Is  of  importance  to  observe  the  proportional 
severity  of  the  punishments  attending  the  profanation 
of  the  ark.  The  Philistines  suffered  by  diseases,  fronc 
which  they  were  relieved  by  their  oblations,  because 
the  law  had  not  been  given  to  them ;  the  Beth-shemltet 
also  suffered,  but  not  fatally  ;  their  error  proceeded  from 
ignorance  or  inadvertency.  But  Uzzah,  who  was  a  Le- 
vite,  and  well  instructed,  suffered  death  for  his  breach  ol 
the  law.  The  severity  of  Uzzah's  fate  may  seem  to  us  toe 
great  for  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence.  But  11 
does  not  become  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God;  and,  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Dlv'ow 
purpose  was  to  inspire  awe  of  H'is  majesty,  a  submlsj'oa 
to  His  law,  and  a  profound  veneration  for  the  sym~j  th 
and  ordinances  of  His  worship.  9.  David  was  af • »  id 
of  the  Lord  that  day,  <£c— His  feelings  on  this  alam  ins, 
judgment  were  greatly  excited  on  various  accounts, 
dreading  that  the  displeasure  of  God  had  been  provoked 
by  the  removal  of  the  ark,  that  the  punishment  would 
be  extended  to  himself  and  people,  and  that  they  might 
fall  Into  some  error  or  neglect  during  the  further  convey* 
ance  of  the  ark.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  for  morn 
light  and  direction  as  to  the  path  of  duty.  An  earllei 
consultation  by  Urlm  would  have  led  him  right  at  th« 
first,  whereas  in  this  perplexity  and  distress,  he  \r»A  reap- 
lng  the  fruits  of  lnconsideratlon  and  neglect.  D.  ObesV 
edom  the  Gtttlte— A  Levlte  (1  Chronicles  15. 18.  21  24 ;  1* 
5;  26.  4)     He  is  called  a  Gittlte,  either  from  his  t-r  u1<*m» 
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I  Gam,  or  more  probably  from  Qath-rlrnmon,  one  of  the 
.evltlcal  cities  (Joshua  21. 24,  25). 

12-19.  David  Afterwards  Brings  the  Ark  to  Zion. 
JA.  It  was  told  King  David,  saying,  The  Lord  hath 
ilessed  the  house  of  Obed-edom  and  all  that  per- 
alneth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of  God — The 
ipsa  of  three  months  not  only  restored  the  agitated 
ilnd  of  the  monarch  to  a  tranquil  and  settled  tone,  but 
id  to  a  discovery  of  his  former  error.  Having  learned 
.♦  the  ark  was  kept  in  its  temporary  resting-place  not 
niy  without  inconvenience  or  danger,  but  with  great 
dvantage,  he  resolved  forthwith  to  remove  it  to  the 
apltal,  with  the  observance  of  all  due  form  and  solem- 
Jty  (1  Chronicles  15. 1-13).  It  was  transported  now  on  the 
boulders  of  the  priests,  who  had  been  carefully  prepared 
Dr  the  work,  and  the  procession  was  distinguished  by 
ortraordinary  solemnities  and  demonstrations  of  Joy. 
3.  when  they  that  bare  the  ark  had  gone  six  paces — 
tome  think  that  four  altars  were  hastily  raised  for  the 

raring  of  sacrifices  at  the  distance  of  every  six  paces 
it  see  1  Chronicles  15.  26).   14.  David  danced  before  the 

rd— The  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  people,  had  their 
acred  dances,  which  were  performed  on  their  solemn 
inniversarles  and  other  great  occasions  of  commemnrat- 
ng  some  special  token  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  favour. 
tvlth  all  his  might — Intimating  violent  efforts  of  leap- 
ng,  and  divested  of  his  royal  mantle — In  a  state  of  un- 
!ress — conduct  apparently  unsuitable  to  the  gravity  of 
tge  or  the  dignity  of  a  king.  But  it  was  unquestionably 
lone  as  an  act  of  religious  homage,  his  attitudes  and  dress 
>elng  symbolic,  as  they  have  always  been  in  Oriental 
wuntrles,  of  penitence,  Joy,  thankfulness,  and  devotion. 
IT.  they  brought  the  ark  of  the  I.onl,  and  set  It  In 
Ills  place  In  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle  that  David 
bad  pitched  for  It — The  old  taberna-cle  remained  at 
aibeon  (1  Chronicles  16.  39;  21.  29;  2  Chronicles  1.  3).  Prob- 
ably not  rtmoved  because  it  was  too  large  for  the  tem- 
pora-;  t>laee  the  king  had  appropriated,  and  because 
be  contemplated  the  building  of  a  temple.  18.  he  blessed 
the  people— In  the  double  character  of  prophet  and  king 

s  on  1  Kings  8.  55,  50).    cake  of  bread— Unleavened  and 
[slender,    good  pieces  of  flesh — roast  beef. 

3&-23.  Mir hal's  Barrenness.  Mlchai  .  .  .  came  out 
'jm  meet  David,  Ac— Proud  of  her  royal  extraction,  she 
apbralded  her  husband  for  lowering  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  acting  more  like  a  buffoon  than  a  king.  But 
her  taunting  sarcasm  was  repelled  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  her  feelings,  while  It  indicated 
the  warm  piety  and  gratitude  of  David. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-3.    Nathan  approves  the  Purpose  ok  David 

I  TO  BUILD  GOD  AN  HOUSE.  «.  The  king  »ald  unto  Na- 
than the  prophet,  See  now,  I  dwell  In  an  house  of 
Ieedar— The  palace  which  Hiram  had  sent  men  and  ma- 
terials to  build  in  Jerusalem  had  been  finished.  It  was 
magnificent  for  that  age,  though  made  wholly  of  wood: 
houses  in  warm  countries  not  being  required  to  possess 
the  solidity  and  thickness  of  walls  which  are  requisite  for 
]  dwellings  In  regions  exposed  to  rain  and  cold.  Cedar  was 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  timber.  The  elegance  aud 
splendour  of  his  own  royal  mansion,  contrasted  with  the 
mean  and  temporary  tabernacle  In  which  the  ark  of  God 
was  placed,  distressed  the  pious  mind  of  David.  3.  \'a- 
than  said  to  the  king,  Go,  do  all  that  Is  In  thine  heart— 
The  piety  of  the  design  commended  it  to  the  prophet's 
mind,  and  he  gave  his  hasty  approval  aud  encouragement 
|  to  the  royal  plans.  The  prophets,  when  following  the  Im- 
pulse of  their  own  feelings,  or  forming  conjectural  opin- 
ions, fell  into  frequent  mistakes.  (See  on  1  Samuel  18.6; 
<  2  Kings  4.  27.) 

4-17.  Goo  appoints  his  Successor  to  Buii.d  It.  4-17. 
H  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  word  of  I  he  Lord 
same  unto  Nathan— The  command  was  given  to  the 
prophet  on  the  night  Immediately  following;  i.  e.,  before 
David  ?ould  either  take  any  measures  or  Incur  any  ex- 
oanses     U.  A Iso  the  Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will  make 


thee  an  house — As  a  reward  for  his  pious  purpose,  God 
would  increase  and  maintain  the  family  of  David,  and 
secure  the  succession  of  the  throne  to  his  dynasty.  J  "■4.  1 
will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  &c. — It  Is  customary  foi 
the  eldest  son  born  after  the  father's  succession  to  the  thront 
to  suoceed  him  in  his  dignity  as  king.  David  had  several 
sons  by  Bath-sheba  born  after  his  removal  to  Jerusalem 
(ch.  5. 14-16;  cf.  1  Chronicles  3.  5).  But  by  a  special  ordin- 
ance and  promise  of  God  his  successor  was  to  be  a  son 
born  after  this  time;  and  the  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  East  In  fixing  the  succession,  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  other  known  ground,  6xcept  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  promise.  13.  He  shall  build  an 
house  for  my  name  t  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of 
his  kingdom  for  ever — This  declaration  referred,  In  it« 
primary  application,  to  Solomon,  and  to  the  temporal 
kingdom  of  David's  family.  But  in  a  larger  and  sublimei 
sense,  it  was  meant  of  David's  Son  of  another  natura 
(Heb.  1.  8.) 

18-29.  David's  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving.  18.  Then 
went  King  David  In,  and  sat  before  the  I,ord — Sitting 
was  anciently  an  attitude  for  worship.  (Exodus  17. 12;  1 
Samuel  4. 13;  1  Kings  19.4.)  As  to  the  particular  attitude 
David  sat,  most  probably,  upon  his  heels.  It  was  the  pos- 
ture of  the  ancient  Egyptians  before  the  shrines  ;  It  Is  the 
posture  of  deepest  respect  before  a  superior  In  the  Easu 
Persons  of  highest  dignity  sit  thus  when  they  do  sit  in  the 
presence  of  kings;  and  It  Is  the  only  sitting  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  modern  Mohammedans  In  their  places  and 
rites  of  devotion.  10.  is  this  the  manner  of  man,  O 
Lord  1 — i.  e„  is  It  customary  for  men  to  show  such  conde-- 
scenslon  to  persons  so  humble  as  I  am  ?  (See  on  1  Chront 
cles  17.  17.)  580.  what  can  David  say  more  unto  thee)  — 
t.  e.,  my  obligations  are  greater  than  I  can  express. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1,2.  David  Subdues  the  Philistines,  and  make* 
the  Moabites  Tributary.  1.  David  took  I»Ietheg-am- 
mah  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Phlllsl lues—  That  Is,  Gath 
and  her  suburban  towns.  (1  Chronicles  18.  I.)  That  town 
had  been  "a  bridle"  by  which  the  Philistines  kept  the 
people  of  Judah  in  check.  David  used  it  now  as  a  barrier 
to  repress  that  restless  enemy,  J4.  he  smote  Mo«b,  and 
measured  them  with  a  line— This  refers  to  a  well-known 
practice  of  Eastern  kings,  to  command  their  prisoners  of 
war,  particularly  those  who,  notorious  for  the  atrocity  of 
their  crimes,  or  distinguished  by  the  Indomitable  spirit 
of  their  resistance,  had  greatly  incensed  the  victors,  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  and  then  put  to  death  a  certain  por 
Hon  of  them,  which  was  determined  by  lot,  but  most 
commonly  by  a  measuring  line.  Our  version  makes  him 
put  two-thirds  to  death,  and  spare  one-third.  The  Sep- 
tuagtnt  and  Vulgate  make  one-half.  This  war  usage  was 
not,  perhaps,  usually  practised  by  the  people  of  God;  bat 
Jewish  writers  assert  that  the  cause  of  this  particular 
severity  against  this  people  was  their  having  massacred 
David's  parents  and  family,  whom  he  had,  during  his 
exile,  committed  to  the  king  of  Moab. 

S-M.  He  Smites  Hadade/.ek  and  the  Syrians.  3. 
Zobah — (1  Chronicles  18.  3).  This  kingdom  was  boundeu 
Ol)  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  and  It  extended  westward 
from  that  river,  perhaps  as  far  north  as  Aleppo.  It  was 
long  the  chief  among  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Syria,  and 
Its  king  bore  the  hereditary  title  of  Hadadezer  or  Hadar- 
ezer  (Hadad—  helped),  as  he  went  to  recover  his  bor- 
der at  the  river  Euphrates — In  accordance  with  the 
promises  God  made  to  Israel  that  he  would  give  them  all 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  (Genesis  15. 18 ;  Num- 
bers 24.  17.)  In  the  first  campaign  David  signally  defeated 
him,  and,  besides  a  great  number  of  foot-prisoners,  took 
from  him  an  Immense  amount  of  booty  in  chariots  and 
horses;  reserving  only  a  small  number  of  the  latter,  he 
hamstrung  the  rest.  The  reason  of  this  mutilation  wan. 
that,  horses  being  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  both  in  wai 
and  agriculture,  it  was  of  no  use  to  keep  them;  and  then 
neighbours  placing  much  dependence  on  cavalry,  bur 
having,  for   want  of  a  native  br>**«i,  to  procure  tbe>«i  h> 
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purchase,  the  greatest  damage  that  could  be  done  to  such 
enemies  w:ih  to  render  their  horses  unserviceable  in  war. 
(See  also  Geuesis  46.  6;  Joshua  11.6,9.)  A  king  of  Damas- 
cene-Syria came  to  his  succour — but  David  routed  those 
auxiliary  forces  also,  took  possession  of  their  country, 
put  gai  risons  into  their  fortified  towns,  and  made  them 
tributary.  9.  Toi,  king  of  Hamath — Co£le-Syrla;  north- 
wards, it  extended  to  the  city  Hamath  on  the  Orontes, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  Syrian  prince 
being  deUvered  from  the  dread  of  a  dangerous  neighbour, 
sent  his  sou  with  valuable  presents  to  David  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  victories,  and  solicit  his  allianae  and  pro- 
tection. Jornm — Or  Hadoram.  (1  Chronicles  18. 10.)  11. 
which  also  King  David  did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord — 
Eastern  princes  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hoard 
up  vast  quantities  of  gold.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
practice  uniformly  followed  by  David  of  reserving,  after 
defraying  expenses  and  bestowing  suitable  rewards  upon 
his  soldiers,  the  remainder  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war,  to 
accumulate  for  the  grand  project  of  his  life — the  erection 
of  a  national  temple  at  Jerusalem.  13.  David  gat  him 
a  name  when  he  returned  from  limiting  of  the  Syrians 
— Instead  of  Syrians,  the  Sept.  version  reads  Edomites, 
which  Is  the  true  reading,  as  is  evident  from  v.  14.  This 
conquest  made  by  the  army  of  David,  was  due  to  the 
skilful  generalship  and  gallantry  of  Abishai  and  Joab. 
(1  Chronicles  18. 12;  cf.  Psalm  60.,  title.)  The  valley  was  the 
ravine  of  salt  (the  Ghor),  adjoining  the  Salt  Mountain,  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  separating 
the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  and  Edom.  [Robinson.] 
15-18.  His  Reign.  15.  David  executed  Judgment  and 
Justice  unto  all  his  people — Though  Involved  in  foreign 
wars,  he  maintained  an  excellent  system  of  government 
at  home,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age  composing  his 
cabinet  of  ministers.  16.  Joab  was  over  the  host — By 
virtue  of  a  special  promise  (ch.  5.  8).  recorder— Histori- 
ographer or  daily  annalist,  an  office  of  great  trust  and  im- 
portance in  Eastern  countries.  17.  Zndok  .  .  .  and  Abia- 
thar  .  .  .  were  the  priests — On  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
at  Nob,  Saul  conferred  the  priesthood  on  Zadok,  of  the 
family  of  Eleazar  (1  Chronicles  6.  50),  while  David  ac- 
knowledged Abiathar,  of  Ithamar's  family,  who  fled  to 
him.  The  two  high  priests  exercised  their  office  under 
the  respective  princes  to  whom  they  were  attached.  But, 
on  David's  obtaining  the  kingdom  over  all  Israel,  they 
both  retained  their  dignity;  Abiathar  officiating  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  Zadok  at  Gibeon.  (1  Chronicles  16.39.)  18. 
Cherethltes— i.  e.,  Philistines.  (Zcphaniah  2. 5.)  Peleth- 
Ites—  From  Pelet.  (1  Chronicles  12.  3.)  They  were  the 
valiant  men  who,  having  accompanied  David  during  his 
exile  among  the  Philistines,  were  made  his  body-guard. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-12.    David  Sends  for  Mephibosheth.   1.  David 
said,  Is  there  yet  any  thut  Is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul — 

On  inquiry,  Saul's  land  steward  was  found,  who  gave  in- 
formation that  there  still  survived  Mephibosheth,  a  son 
of  Jonathan,  who  was  five  years  old  at  his  father's  death, 
and  whom  David,  then  wandering  in  exile,  had  never 
seen.  His  lameness  (ch.  4.  4)  had  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  public  contests  of  the  time.  Be- 
sides, according  to  Oriental  notions,  the  younger  son  of  a 
crowned  monarch  has  a  preferable  claim  to  the  succes- 
sion over  the  son  of  a  mere  heir-apparent;  and  hence  his 
name  was  never  heard  of  as  the  rival  of  his  uncle  Ish- 
bosheth.  His  insignificance  had  led  to  his  being  lost 
sight  of,  and  It  was  only  through  Ziba  that  David  learned 
his  existence,  and  the  retired  life  he  passed  with  one  of 
the  great  families  in  transjordanic  Canaan  who  remained 
attached  to  the  fallen  dynasty.  Mephibosheth  was  in- 
vited to  court,  and  a  place  at  the  royal  table  on  public 
days  was  assigned  him,  as  is  still  the  custom  with  Eastern 
monarchs.  Saul's  family  estate,  which  had  fallen  to 
David  in  right  of  his  wife  (Numbers  27.  8),  or  been  for- 
feited to  the  crown  by  Ish-bosheth's  rebellion  (ch.  12.  8), 
was  provided  (v.  11;  also  ch.  19.  28),  for  enabling  him  to 
maintain  an  estaMishment suitable  to  his  rank,  and  Ziba 
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appointed  steward  to  manage  it,  on  the  condition  of  re  '. 
ceiving  one-half  of  the  produce  in  remuneration  of  hi 
labour  and  expense,  while  the  other  moiety  was  to  b 
paid  as  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  land  (ch.  19.  29).  10.  Zlb*J*> 
had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants — The  mention  01 
his  sons  and  the  slaves  in  his  house  was  to  »now  tha 
Mephibosheth  would  be  honoured  with  an  equipage  "ai 
one  of  the  king's  sons."  12.  Mephibosheth  had  a  youuj 
son  whose  name  wag  Micah — Whether  born  before  o 
after  his  residence  In  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  ascertained 
But  through  him  the  name  and  memory  of  the  excellen 
Jonathan  was  preserved  (see  on  1  Chronicles  8.  34,  35;  I 
40,  41). 

CHAPTER    X. 


Ver.  1-5.  David's  Messengers,  sent  to  Comfoei 
Han un,  are  Disgracefully  Treated,  2.  David  said 
I  will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun,  the  son  of  Nabash 
as  bis  father  showed  kindness  unto  me — It  is  probabli 
that  this  was  the  Nahash  against  whom  Saul  waged  wai 
at  Jabesh-gilead  (1  Samuel  11.  11).  David,  on  leaving  Gath 
where  his  life  was  exposed  to  danger,  found  an  asylun 
with  the  king  of  Moab;  and  as  Nahash,  king  of  the  Am. 
monites,  was  his  nearest  neighbour,  it  may  be  thai 
during  the  feud  between  Saul  and  David,  he,  through  en 
mity  to  the  former,  was  kind  and  hospitable  to  David 
3.  tbe  princes  of  the  children  of  Amnion  said  unto 
Hanun— Their  suspicion  was  not  warranted  either  bj 
any  overt  act  or  by  any  cherished  design  of  David:  i' 
must  have  originated  in  their  knowledge  of  the  denua 
ciations  of  God's  law  against  them  (Deuteronomy  23.  3-6) 
and  of  David's  policy  In  steadfastly  adhering  to  It.  ■ 
Hanun  took  David's  servants  and  shaved  off  the  one-* 
half  of  their  beards — From  the  long  flowing  dress  of  tht 
Hebrews  and  other  Orientals,  the  curtailment  of  theli 
garments  must  have  given  them  an  aspect  of  gross  indeli- 
cacy and  ludlcrousness.  Besides,  a  knowledge  of  the  ex-1 
traordinary  respect  and  value  which  has  always  ueen  at- 
tached, and  the  gross  Insult  that  is  Implied  in  any  in  lig- 
nity  offered,  to  the  beard  In  the  East,  will  account  for  tnt 
shame  which  the  deputies  felt,  and  the  determined  spirit 
of  revenge  which  burst  out  In  all  Israel  on  learning  th€ 
outrage.  Two  Instances  are  related  in  the  modern  history 
of  Persia,  of  similar  Insults  by  kings  of  haughty  and  im- 
perious temper,  Involving  the  nation  in  war;  and  W€ 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  David  vowed  re- 
venge for  this  wanton  and  public  outrage.  5.  Tarry  at 
Jericho— Or  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  crossing  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan. 

6-14.  The  Ammonites  Overcome.  6.  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Amnion  saw  that  they  stank  before  David — Tc 
chastise  those  insolent  and  inhospitable  Ammonites,  who 
had  violated  the  common  law  of  nations,  David  sent  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Joab,  while  they,  in- 
formed of  the  impending  attack,  made  energetic  prepara- 
tions to  repel  it  by  engaging  the  services  of  an  immense 
number  of  Syrian  mercenaries.  Beth-rehob — The  capi- 
tal of  the  low-lying  region  between  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Zoba — (see  on  ch.  8.3).  of  King  Maachah- 
His  territories  lay  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  near  Gilead 
(Deuteronomy  3.  14).  Ish-tob — i.e.,  the  men  of  Tob — the 
place  of  Jephthah's  marauding  adventures  (see  also  1 
Chronicles  19.  6;  Psalm  60.,  title).  As  the  Israelite  soldiers 
poured  into  the  Ammonite  territory,  that  people  met 
thein  at  the  frontier  town  of  Medeba  (1  Chronicles  19.  7-9), 
the  native  troops  covering  the  city,  while  the  Syrian  mer- 
cenaries lay  at  some  distance  encamped  in  the  fields.  In 
making  the  attack,  Joab  divided  his  forces  into  two  sep- 
arate detachments — the  one  of  which,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother,  Abishai,  was  to  concentrate  its  attack  upon 
the  city,  while  he  himself  marched  against  the  over- 
whelming host  of  mercenary  auxiliaries.  It  was  a  Just 
and  necessary  war  that  had  been  forced  on  Israel,  and 
they  could  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  arms. 
With  great  Judgment  the  battle  opened  against  the  mer- 
cenaries, who  could  not  stand  against  the  furious  onset  of 
Joab,  and  not  feeling  the  cause  their  own,  consulted  then 
safety  by  flight.    The  Ammonites,  who  had  piaced  Uieli 
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:hief  dependence  upon  a  foreign  aid,  then  retreated  to  en- 
reuch  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  14.  So 
loab  returned  and  came  to  Jerusalem — Probably  the 
eason  was  too  far  advanced  for  entering  on  a  siege. 

15-19.     The  Syrians  Defeated.    16.   Hadadezer  sent 

ind  brought  out  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond  the 

river— This  prince  had  enjoyed  a  breathing-time   after 

,03  defeat  (ch.  8.  3),  and  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power 

md  greatness  of  David,  as  well  as  being  an  ally  of  the 

lvmraonit.es,  levied  a  vast  army  not  only  in  Syria,  but  in 

•Mesopotamia,  to  invade  the  Hebrew  kingdom.    Shobach, 

lis  general,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  had  marched  his 

|;roops  as  far  as  Kelam,  a  border  town  of  eastern  Manas- 

Ijeh,  when  David,  crossing  the  Jordan  by  forced  marches, 

Imddeuly  surprised,  defeated,  and  dispersed  them.    The 

result  of  this  great  and  decisive  victory  was,  that  all  the 

petty  kingdoms  of  Syria  submitted  and  became  his  tribu- 

.aries  (see  on  1  Chronicles  19). 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1.  Joab  Besieges  Rabbah.  1.  at  the  time  when 
kings  go  forth  to  battle — The  return  of  spring  was  the 
usual  time  of  commencing  military  operations.  This  ex- 
pedition took  place  the  year  following  the  war  against 
;he  Syrians;  and  it  was  entered  upon  because  the  dis- 
ister  of  the  former  campaign  having  fallen  chiefly  upon 
;he  Syrian  mercenaries,  the  Ammonites  had  not  been 
punished  for  their  insult  to  the  ambassadors.  David 
tent  Joab  and  his  servants  .  .  .  they  destroyed  the 
children  of  Amnion— The  powerful  army  that  Joab  com- 
manded ravaged  the  Ammonite  country,  and  committed 
great,  havoc  both  on  the  people  and  their  property,  until 
having  rear-lied  the  capital,  they  besieged  Rabbah—"  Rab- 
bah "  denotes  a  great  city.  This  metropolis  of  the  Am- 
monites was  situated  in  the  mountainous  tract  of  Gilead, 
not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Arnon.  Extensive  ruins 
are  still  found  on  its  site. 

2-12.  David  Commits  Adultery  with  Bath-sheba. 
St.  it  came  to  pass  in  an  even-tide,  that  David  arose 
from  off  his  bed— The  Hebrews,  like  other  Orientals, 
rose  at  daybreak,  and  always  took  a  nap  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  afterwards  they  lounged  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  on  their  fiat-roofed  terraces.  It  is  probable  that 
David  had  ascended  to  enjoy  the  open-air  refreshment 
earlier  than  usual.  3.  one  said — lit.,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Is  not  this  Bath-sheba?"  &c.  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
celebrated  beauty,  whose  renown  had  already  reached  the 
ears  of  David,  as  happens  in  the  East,  from  reports  carried 
by  the  women  from  harem  to  harem.  Bath-sheba,  the 
daughter  of  Kllam — or  Ammiel  (1  Chronicles  3.  5),  one 
of  David's  worthies  (ch.  23.  34),  and  son  of  Ahithophel. 
4r.  David  sent  messengers,  and  took  her — The  despotic 
kings  of  the  East,  when  they  take  a  fancy  for  a  woman, 
send  an  officer  to  the  house  where  she  lives,  who  an- 
nounces it  to  be  the  royal  pleasure  she  should  remove  to 
the  palace.  An  apartment  is  there  assigned  to  her;  and  if 
she  is  made  queen,  the  monarch  orders  the  announce- 
ment to  be  made  that  he  has  made  choice  of  her  to  be 
queen.  Many  instances  in  modern  Oriental  history  show 
the  ease  and  despatch  with  which  such  secondary  marria- 
ges are  contracted,  and  a  -new  beauty  added  to  the  royal 
seraglio.  But  David  had  to  make  a  promise,  or  rather  an 
express  stipulation,  to  Bath-sheba,  before  she  complied 
«vith  the  royal  will  (1  Kings  1.  13,  15,  17,  28);  for  In  addition 
to  her  transcendent  beauty,  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  superior  talents  and  address  In  obtaining  the 
object  of  her  ambition  ;  and  in  her  securing  that  her  son 
should  succeed  on  the  throne ;  in  her  promptitude  to  give 
notice  of  her  pregnancy;  in  her  activity  in  defeating 
Adonijah's  natural  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the 
down :  in  her  dignity  as  the  king's  mother; — we  see  very 
j  strong  indications  of  the  ascendency  she  gained  and 
t  maintained  over  David,  who,  perhaps,  had  ample  leisure 
r.  Mid  opportunity  to  discover  the  punishment  of  this  un- 
(  nappy  connection  In  more  ways  than  one.  [Taylor's 
II  Calmet.]  5.  the  woman  conceived,  and  sent  and 
li    told    David — Some  immediate    measures  of  concealing 


their  sin  were  necessary,  as  well  for  the  king's  honour  as 
for  her  safety,  for  death  was  the  punishment  of  an  adul- 
teress (Leviticus  20.  10).  8.  David  said  to  Uriah,  G« 
down  to  thy  house — This  sudden  recall,  the  manner  ol 
the  king,  his  frivolous  questions  (v.  7),  and  his  urgency 
for  Uriah  to  sleep  )n  his  own  uouse,  probably  awakened 
suspicions  of  the  cause  of  this  procedure.  there  fol- 
lowed him  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  king — A  portion 
of  meat  from  the  royal  table,  sent  to  one's  own  house  or 
lodgings,  is  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  which  an 
Eastern  prince  can  pay.  9.  But  Uriah  slept  at  the  door 
of  the  king's  house — It  is  customary  for  servants  to  sleep 
in  the  porch  or  long  gallery ;  and  the  guards  of  the  He- 
brew king  did  the  same.  Whatever  his  secret  suspicions 
might  have  been,  Uriah's  refusal  to  indulge  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  pleasure,  and  his  determination  to 
sleep  "at  the  door  of  the  king's  house,"  arose  (ti.  11)  from 
a  high  and  honourable  sense  of  military  duty  and  pro- 
priety. But,  doubtless,  the  resolution  of  Uriah  was  over- 
ruled by  that  Providence  which  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
and  which  has  recorded  this  sad  episode  for  the  warning 
of  the  church. 

14-27.  URIAH  Slain.  1+,  15.  David  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joab,  and  sent  It  by  the  hand  of  Uriah  .  .  .  Set  Uriah 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  hottest  battle  —  The  various 
arts  and  stratagems  by  which  the  king  tried  to  cajolt 
Uriah,  till  at  last  he  resorted  to  the  horrid  crime  of  mur- 
der—the cold-blooded  cruelty  of  despatching  the  letter  by 
the  hands  of  the  gallant  but  much-wronged  soldier  him- 
self, the  enlistment  of  Joab  to  be  a  partaker  of  his  sin, 
the  heartless  affectation  of  mourning,  and  the  Indecent 
haste  of  his  marriage  with  Bath-sheba,  have  left  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  David,  and  ex- 
hibit a  painfully  humiliating  proof  of  the  awful  lengths 
to  which  the  best  of  men  may  go  when  they  want  the  re- 
straining grace  of  God. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Nathan's  Parable,  l.  the  Lord  sent 
Nathan  unto  David— The  use  of  parables  Is  a  favourite 
style  of  speaking  amongst  Oriental  people,  especially  In 
the  conveyance  of  unwelcome  truth.  This  exquisitely 
pathetic  parable  was  founded  on  a  common  custom  of 
pastoral  people  who  have  pet  lambs,  which  they  bring  up 
with  their  children,  and  which  they  address  in  terms  of 
endearment.  The  atrocity  of  the  real,  however,  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  fictitious  offence.  5.  the  man  that  hath 
dene  this  thing  shall  surely  die — This  award  was  more 
severe  than  the  case  deserved,  or  than  was  warranted  by 
the  Divine  statute  (Exodus  22.  1).  The  sympathies  of  the 
king  had  been  deeply  enlisted,  his  indignation  aroused, 
but  his  conscience  was  still  asleep;  and  at  the  time  when 
he  was  most  fatally  indulgent  to  his  own  sins,  he  was 
most  ready  to  condemn  the  delinquencies  and  errors  of 
others. 

7-23.  He  Applies  it  to  David,  who  Confesses  His 
Sin,  and  is  Pardoned.  7.  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thon 
art  the  man  —  These  awful  words  pierced  his  heart, 
aroused  his  conscience,  and  brought  him  to  his  knees. 
The  sincerity  and  depth  of  his  penitent  sorrow  are 
evinced  by  the  Psalms  he  composed  [32. ;  51. ;  103].  He  was 
pardoned,  so  far  as  related  to  the  restoration  of  the  Di- 
vine favour.  But  as  from  his  high  character  for  piety,  and 
his  eminent  rank  in  society,  his  deplorable  fall  was  cal- 
culated to  do  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  it  was 
necessary  that  God  should  testify  his  abhorrence  of  sin 
by  leaving  even  his  own  servant  to  reap  the  bitter  tem- 
poral fruits.  David  was  not  himself  doomed,  according  to 
his  own  view  of  what  justice  demanded  {v.  5) ;  but  he  had 
to  suffer  a  quadruple  expiation  in  the  successive  deaths 
of  four  sons,  besides  a  lengthened  train  of  other  evils.  8.  I 
gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  thy  master's  wive* 
— The  phraseology  means  nothing  more  than  that  God  in 
his  providence  had  given  David,  as  king  of  Israel,  every 
thing  that  was  Saul's.  The  history  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  never  actually  married  any  of  the  wives 
of  Saul.    But  the  harem  of  the  preceding  king  belcagm 
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According  to  Oriental  notions,  as  a  part  of  the  regalia  to 
his  successor.  11.  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  oat 
of  tliine  own  house,  <&a— The  prophet  speaks  of  God 
threatening  to  do  what  He  only  permitted  to  be  done. 
The  fact  is,  that  David's  loss  of  character  by  the  discovery 
of  his  crimes,  tended.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
diminish  the  respect  of  his  family,  to  weaken  the  author- 
ity of  his  government,  and  to  encourage  the  prevalence 
of  any  disorders  throughout  his  kingdom.  15-23.  the 
Lord  struck  the  child  .  .  .  and  It  was  very  sick — The 
flrGt  visible  chastisement  inflicted  on  David  appeared  on 
the  person  of  that  child  which  was  the  evidence  and 
monument  of  his  guilt.  His  domestics  were  surprised  at 
his  conduct,  and  in  explanation  of  Its  singularity,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  custom  in  the  East  is  to 
.eave  the  nearest  relative  of  a  deceased  person  to  the  full 
and  undisturbed  Indulgence  of  his  grief,  till  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  at  farthest  (John  11.  17),  the  other  relatives 
and  friends  visit  him,  Invite  him  to  eat,  lead  him  to  a 
bath,  bring  him  a  change  of  dress,  which  is  necessary 
from  his  having  sat  or  lain  on  the  ground.  The  surprise 
of  David's  servants,  then,  who  had  seen  his  bitter  anguish 
while  the  child  was  sick,  arose  apparently  from  this,  that 
when  he  found  it  was  dead,  he  who  had  so  deeply  lamented 
arose  of  himself  from  the  earth,  without  waiting  for  their 
coming  about  him,  immediately  bathed  and  anointed 
himself,  instead  of  appearing  as  a  mourner,  and  after 
worshiping  God  with  solemnity,  returned  to  his  wonted 
repast,  without  any  interposition  of  others. 

24,  25.  Solomon  is  Bobs.  24.  Bath-sheba  .  .  .  bare  a 
•on,  and  he  sailed  bis  name  Solomon — i.  e.,  peaceable. 
But  Nathan  gave  him  the  name  of  Jededlah,  by  com- 
mand of  God,  or  perhaps  only  as  an  expression  of  God's 
love.  This  love  and  the  noble  gifts  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  considering  the  criminality  of  the  marriage 
from  which  he  sprang,  is  a  remarkable  Instance  of  Divine 
goodness  and  grace. 

26-31.  Kabbah  is  Taken.  26.  Joab  fought  against 
Kabbah— The  time  during  which  this  siege  lasted,  since 
the  intercourse  with  Bath-sheba,  and  the  birth  of  at  least 
one  child.  If  not  two,  occurred  during  the  progress  of  It, 
probably  extended  over  two  years.  27.  the  city  ot 
waters — Rabbah,  like  Aroer,  was  divided  into  two  parts 
— one  the  lower  town,  Insulated  by  the  winding  course 
of  the  Jabbok,  which  flowed  almost  round  it,  and  the 
upper  and  stronger  town,  called  the  royal  city.  "The 
first  was  taken  by  Joab,  but  the  honour  of  capturing  so 
strongly  a  fortified  place  as  the  other  was  an  honour  re- 
served for  the  king  himself."  28.  encamp  against  the 
city,  and  take  It — It  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
Oriental  despots  to  monopolize  military  honours ;  and  as 
the  ancient  world  knew  nothing  of  the  modern  refine- 
ment of  kings  gaining  victories  by  their  generals,  so  Joab 
sent  for  David  to  command  the  final  assault  in  person. 
A  large  force  was  levied  for  the  purpose.  David  without 
much  difficulty  captured  the  royal  city,  and  obtained 
possession  of  its  immense  wealth,  lest  I  take  the  city, 
and  It  be  called  after  my  name— The  circumstance  of  a 
city  receiving  a  new  name  after  some  great  person,  as 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Hyderabad,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the 
East.  30.  he  took  the  king's  crown  from  off  his  head 
—While  the  treasures  of  the  city  were  given  as  plunder 
to  his  soldiers,  David  reserved  to  himself  the  crown, 
which  was  of  rarest  value.  Its  ?reat  weight  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  like  many  ancient  crowns,  not  worn, 
but  suspended  over  the  head,  or  fixed  on  a  canopy  on  the 
top  of  the  throne,  tho  precious  stones — Hebrew,  stone- 
was  a  round  ball  composed  of  pearls  and  other  Jewels, 
which  was  in  the  crown,  and  probably  taken  out  of  it  to 
be  inserted  In  David's  own  crown.  31.  he  brought  forth 
the  people,  and  put  them  under  saws,  Ac.  This  ex- 
cessive severity  and  employment  of  tortures,  which  the 
H  ebrews  on  no  other  occasion  are  recorded  to  have  prac- 
tised, was  an  act  of  retributive  Justice  on  a  people  who 
we:*.-  Infamous  for  their  cruelties  (1  Saxnel  11.2;  Amos 
1.  IS). 
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Ver.  1-6.  Amnon  Loves  Tamab.  1.  Tamar—  Daugntei 
of  David  by  Maachah  (ch.  3.  3).  2.  for  she  was  a  vir^ta 
—Unmarried  daughters  were  kept  in  close  seclusion  from 
the  company  of  men;  no  strangers,  nor  even  their  relav 
tlves  of  the  other  sex,  being  permitted  to  see  them  wlta. 
ont  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Of  course,  Amnon  muf 
have  seen  Tamar,  for  he  had  conceived  a  violent  passlos 
for  her,  which,  though  forbidden  by  the  law  (LevUicur 
18. 11),  yet  with  the  sanction  of  Abraham's  example  (Gen- 
esis 20.12),  and  the  common  practice  In  neighbouring 
countries  for  princes  to  marry  their  half  sisters,  he  seem* 
not  to  have  considered  an  Improper  connection.  Bui  h<> 
had  no  means  of  making  it  known  to  her,  and  the  pain 
of  that  disappointment  preying  upon  his  mind  produced 
a  visible  change  in  his  appearance  and  health.  3.  J  on  a. 
dab,  the  son  of  Shlmeah— Or  Shammah  (1  Samuel  16.9). 
By  the  counsel  aud  contrivance  of  this  scheming  cousin 
a  plan  was  devised  for  obtaining  an  unrestricted  Inter' 
view  with  the  object  of  his  attachment,  my  brother 
Absalom's  sister— In  Eastern  countries,  where  polygamy 
prevails,  the  girls  are  considered  to  be  under  the  specla' 
care  and  protection  of  their  uterine  brother,  who  Is  to* 
guardian  of  their  interests  and  their  honour,  even  more 
than  their  father  himself  (see  on  Genesis  34.  6-25). 

6-27.    He   Defiles  Heb.    6.  Amnon  lay  down,  ■ 
made  himself  sick— The  Orientals  are  great  adept*  Id 
feigning  sickness,  whenever  they  have  any  object  to  ac- 
complish,   let  Tamar  my  sister  come  and  make  me  a 
couple  of  cakes— To  the  king  Amnon  spoke  of  Tamar  at 
"his  sister,"  a  term  artfully  designed  to  hoodwink  hU 
father;  and  the  request  appeared  so  natural,  the  dellcat* 
appetite  of  a  sick  man  requiring  lac  be  humoured,  thai 
the  king  promised  to  send  her.    T  e  cakes  seem  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  fancy  bread,  in  the  preparation    t  which 
Oriental  ladles  take  great  delight,  and  Tamar,  flatteredi 
by  the  invitation,  lost  no  time  In  rendering  the  required 
service  In  the  house  of  her  sick  brother.    12-14.  do  n«4 
force  me— The  remonstrances  and  arguments  of  Tamai 
were  so  afTectlng  and  so  strong,  that  had  not  Amnon  been 
violently  goaded  on  by  the  lustful  passion  of  which  h« 
had  become  the  slave,  they  must  have  prevailed  witb 
him  to  desist  from  his  infamous  purpose.    In  bidding 
him,  however,  "speak  to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  with- 
hold me  from  thee,"  It  is  probable  that  she  urged  tnls  a* 
her  last  resource,  saying  any  thing  she  thought  would 
please  him,  In  order  to  escape  for  the  present  ont  of  hli 
hands.    19.  Then  Amnon  hated  her  exceedingly— It  li 
not  unusual  for  persons  Instigated  by  violent  and  Irregu- 
lar passions  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another.    In  Am- 
non's  case  the  sudden  revulsion  is  easily  accounted  for 
the  atrocity  of  his  conduct,  with  all  the  feelings  of  shame 
remorse,  and  dread  of  exposure  and  punishment,  no« 
burst  upon  his  mind,  rendering  the  presence  of  Tamai 
Intolerably  painful  to  him.    17.  bolt  the  door  after  her 
—The  street  door  of  houses  In  the  East  Is  always  kep' 
barred— the  bolts  being  of  wood.    In  the  great  mansions i 
where  a  porter  stands  at  the  outside,  this  precaution  b] 
dispensed  with;  and  the  circumstance,  therefore,  of  i 
prince  giving  an  order  so  unusual  shows  the  vehemen- 
perturbation  of  Amnon's  mind.    18.  a  garment  of  divert 
colours— As  embroidery  in  ancient  times  was  the  occu- 
pation or  pastime  of  ladles  of  the  highest  rank,  the  pos-| 
session  of  these  partl-coloured  garments  was  a  mark  oi 
distinction ;  they  were  worn  exclusively  by  young  wooiet 
of  royal  condition.    Since  the  art  of  manufacturing  clottj 
stuffs  has  made  so  great  progress,  dresses  of  this  vailel 
gated  description  are  more  common  In  the  East.     19 
Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head,  and  rent  her  garment 
of  divers  colours  .  .  .  laid  her  hand  on  her  herd,  am 
-went  on  crying — (.  «.,  sobbing.    Oriental  manners  woul<| 
probably  see  nothing  beyond  a  strong  sense  of  the  lnjorj 
she  had  sustained,  if  Tamar  actually  rent  her  garments 
But,  as  her  veil  is  not  mentioned,  It  Is  probable  th»| 
Amnon  had  turned  her  out  of  doors  without  it,  and  sht 
raised  her  hand  with  the  design  to  conceal  her  face.    Bj 
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[.wrese  signs,  especially  the  rending  of  her  d  1st;  aguish Ing 
robe,  Absalom  at  once  conjectured  what  had  taken  place. 
Recommending  her  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  not  publish 
ber  own  and  her  family's  dishonour,  he  took  no  notice 
Df  it  to  Amnon.     But  all  the  while    he  was  in  secret 
"nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  and  only  "biding 
his  time"  to  avenge  his  sister's  wrongs,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  heir-apparent  perhaps  further  also  his  am- 
bitious designs.     20.  So  Tamar  remained  desolate   In 
«r  brother  Absalom's  bouse— He  was  her  natural  pro- 
tector, and  the  children  of  polygamists  lived  by  them- 
ilves,  as  if  they  constituted  different  families.    83.  Ab- 
out bad  sbeep-shearera  In  Baal-hazor,  which  Is  be- 
Hdde  Ephralxn— A  sheep-shearing  feast  is  a  grand  occa- 
sion in  the  East.    Absalom  proposing  to  give  such  an 
■entertainment  at  his  estate  in  Baal-hazor,  about  eight 
Imlles  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  near  a  town  called  Ephralm 
I(Joshua  11. 10),  he  first  invited  the  king  and  his  court ;  but 
the  king  declining,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expense  to 
l which  the  reception  of  royalty  would  subject  him,  Ab- 
Ijsalom  then  limited  the  Invitation  to  the  king's   sons, 
■.which  David  the  more  readily  agreed  to,  in  the  hope  that 

I^lt  might  tend  to  the  promotion  of  brotherly  harmony 
and  union. 
i  28-36.  AMNON  IS  SLAIN.  28.  Absalom  had  commanded 
his  servants,  saying,  When  Amnon's  heart  Is  merry 
with  wine  .  .  .  kill  him,  fear  not — On  a  preconcerted 
signal  from  their  master,  the  servants,  rushing  upon  Am- 
Jnon,  slew  him  at  the  table,  while  the  rest  of  the  brothers, 
haorror-struck,  and  apprehending  a  general  massacre,  fled 
I. in  affrighted  haste  to  Jerusalem.  29.  Kvery  man  gat 
him  upon  his  mule  — This  had  become  the  favourite 
i> equipage  of  the  great.  King  David  himself  had  a  state 
(•mule  (1  Kings  1.33).    The  Syrian  mules  are,  in  activity, 

■  strength,  and  capabilities,  still  far  superior  to  ours.  30. 
1 t  tidings  eame  to  David,  saying,  Absalom  hath  slain  all 
it;  the  king's  sons — It  was  natural  that  in  the  consternation 

and  tumult  caused  by  so  atrocious  a  deed,  an  exaggerated 
i>  report  should  reach  the  court,  which  was  plunged  into 
li  the  depths  of  grief  and  despair.  But  the  information  of 
v.  7>nadab,  who  seems  to  have  been  privy  to  the  design,  and 
l>  Uie  arrival  of  the  other  princes,  made  known  the  real  ex- 
: !  Sent  of  the  catastrophe. 

I  37-39.  Absalom  Flees  to  Talmai.  37.  Absalom  fled, 
I  and  went  to  Talmai— The  law  as  to  premeditated  mur- 
lider  (Numbers  35.  21)  gave  him  no  hope  of  remaining 
I:  with  lmpun'.ty  i  his  own  country;  the  cities  of  refuge 
■t  could  afford  mu  no  sanctuary,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
i:  leave  the  kingdom,  taking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Geshur, 
|"  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  would,  doubtless,  ap- 
»  prove  of  his  conduct. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1!  Ver.  1-21.  Joab  Instructs  a  Woman  of  Tkkoah.  a. 
i    Joab  sent  to  Tekonh,  and  fetched  a  wise  woman — The 

1  ling  was  strongly  attached  to  Absalom;  and  having  now 
y  got  over  his  sorrow  for  the  violent  death  of  Amnon,  was 
y  desirous  of  again  enjoying  the  society  of  his  favourite 
<'  non,  who  had  now  been  three  long  years  absent.  But  a 
>l   dread  of  public  opinion  and  a  regard  to  the  public  inter- 

■  ests  made  him  hesitate  about  recalling  or  pardoning  his 
i  guilty  son ;  and  Joab,  whose  discerning  mind  perceived 
'  this  struggle  between  parental  affection  and  royal  duty, 
'  ■  devised  a  plan  for  relieving  the  scruples,  and,  at  the  same 
i  t'.me,  gratifying  the  wishes,  of  his  master.  Having  pro- 
I :  cured  a  countrywoman  of  superior  Intelligence  and  ad- 
W  dress,  ho  directed  her  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 
'  '  by  soliciting  his  royal  interposition  in  the  settlement  of 
'  a  domestic  grievance,  convinced  him  that  the  life  of  a 
' :  murderer  might  in  some  cases  be  saved.  Tekoah  was 
li ;  »bont  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  six  south  of 
5 1  Sethlehem ;  and  the  design  of  bringing  a  woman  from 
I '  rach  a  distance  was  to  prevent  either  the  petitioner  being 
<  anoim,  or  the  truth  of  her  story  easily  investigated.  Her 
I '  rptiech  was  in  the  form  of  a  parable — the  circumstances — 
ll '  &*>  language— the  manner —  well  suited  to  the  occasion, 

-=;pv  is^ratexi  a  ease  as  like  David's  as  it  was  oollcv  to  make 


It,  so  as  not  to  be  prematurely  discovered.     Having  go! 
the  king  pledged,  she  avowed  it  to  be  her  design  to  satisfy 
the  royal  conscience,  that  in  pardoning  Absalom  he  was 
doing  nothing  more  than  he  would  have  done  In  the  case 
of  a  stranger,  where  there  could  be  no  imputation  of  par- 
tiality.   The  device  succeeded;  David  traced  its  origin  to 
Joab;  and,  secretly  pleased  at  obtaining  the  judgment  of 
that  rough,  but  generally  sound-thinking  soldier,  com- 
missioned him  to  repair  to  Geshur  and  bring  home  his 
exiled  son.      7.  they  glial!  quench  my  coal  which  ii 
left — The  life  of  man  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  light. 
To  quench  the  light  of  Israel  (ch.  21, 17)  is  to  destroy  the 
king's  life ;  to  ordain  a  lamp  for  any  one  (Psalm  132. 17)  is 
to  grant  him  posterity;   to  quench  a  coal  signifies  here 
the  extinction  of  this  woman's  only  remaining  hope  that 
the  name  and  family  of  her  husband  would  be  preserved. 
The  figure  is  a  beautiful  one;  a  coal  live,  but  lying  under 
a  heap  of  embers— all  that  she  had  to  rekindle  her  fire- 
to  light  her  lamp  in  Israel.    9.  the  woman  said  .  .  .  O 
king,  the  iniquity  be  on  me — t.  e.,  the  iniquity  of  arrest- 
ing the  course  of  Justice  and  pardoning  a  homicide,  whom 
the  Goel  was  bound  to  slay  wherever  he  might  find  him, 
unless  in  a  city  of  refuge.    This  was  exceeding  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  acting  in  the  character  of  an  absolute 
monarch.     The  woman's  language  refers  to  a  common 
precaution  taken  by  the  Hebrew  judges  and  magistrates, 
solemnly  to  transfer  from  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  the  blood  they  doomed  to  be  shed,  either  to  the  accusers 
or  the  criminals  (ch.  1.  16;  3.  28);  and  sometimes  the  ac- 
cusers took  it  upon  themselves  (Matthew  27.  25).    13-17. 
Wherefore,   then,   hast   thou   thought  such  a  thing 
against  the  people  of  God,  Ac. — Her  argument  may  be 
made  clear  in  the  following  paraphrase :— You  have  granted 
me  the  pardon  of  a  son  who  had  slain  his  brother,  and  yet 
you  will  not  grant  to  your  subjects  the  restoration  of  Ab- 
salom, whose  criminality  is  not  greater  than  my  son's, 
since  he  killed  his  brother  in  similar  circumstances  of 
provocation.    Absalom  has  reason  to  complain  that  he  i* 
treated  by  his  own  father  more  sternly  and  severely  than 
the  meanest  subject  In  the  realm;  and  the  whole  nation 
will  have  cause  for  saying  that  the  king  shows  more  at- 
tention to  the  petition  of  a  humble  woman  than  to  th<> 
wishes  and  desires  of  a  whole  kingdom.    The  death  of  my 
son  is  a  private  loss  to  my  family,  while  the  preservation 
of  Absalom  Is  the  common  interest  of  all  Israel,  who  now 
look  to  him  as  your  successor  on  the  throne. 

22-33.  Joab  Brings  Absalom  to  Jerusalem.  22. 
To-day  thy  servant  knoweth  that  I  have  found  grace 
In  thy  sight — Joab  betrays  not  a  little  selfishness  amid 
his  professions  of  joy  at  this  act  of  grace  to  Absalom,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  now  brought  both  father  and  son 
under  lasting  obligations.  In  considering  this  act  of 
David,  many  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  It ;  the  provocation  given  to  Absalom  ;  his  being 
now  In  a  country  where  Justice  could  not  overtake  him; 
the  risk  of  his  imbibing  a  love  for  heathen  principles  and 
worship ;  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom ; 
together  with  the  strong  predilection  of  the  Hebrew  peo 
pie  for  Absalom,  as  represented  by  the  stratagem  of  Joab  ; 
these  considerations  form  a  plausible  apology  for  David's. 
grant  of  pardon  to  his  bloodstained  son.  But,  in  grant- 
ing this  pardon,  he  was  acting  In  the  character  of  an  Ori- 
ental despot  rather  than  a  constitutional  ktag  of  Israel. 
The  feelings  of  the  father  triumphed  over  the  duty  of  the 
king,  who,  as  the  supreme  magistrate,  was  bound  to  ex- 
ecute impartial  justice  on  every  murderer,  by  the  express 
law  of  God  (Genesis  9.  6;  Numbers  35.30,  31),  which  he  had 
no  power  to  dispense  with  (Deuteronomy  18.18;  Joshua 
1.8;  1  Samuel  10.25).  25.  But  In  all  Israel  there  wai 
none  to  be  so  much  praised  as  Absalom  for  his  beauty 
—This  extraordinary  popularity  arose  not  only  from  his 
high  spirit  and  courtly  manners,  but  from  his  uncom- 
monly handsome  appearance — one  distinguished  feature 
of  which,  seemingly  an  object  of  great  admiration,  was  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  hair.  Its  extraordinary  luxuriance 
compelled  him  to  cut  It  "at  every  year's  end;"  lit.,  "at 
times,"  "from  time  to  time,"  when  it  was  found  to  weig^ 
200  snekels — equal  to  112  oz.  trov:  but  as  "  the  weight  «>»» 
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after  the  king's  shekel,"  which  was  less  than  the  common 
shekel,  the  rate  has  been  reduced  as  low  as  3  lbs.  2  oz. 
[Bochart],  and  even  less  by  others.  28.  So  Absalom 
dwelt  two  full  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  saw  not  the 
kind's  face — Whatever  error  David  committed  in  author- 
izing the  recall  of  Absalom,  he  displayed  great  prudence 
and  command  over  his  feelings  afterwards — for  his  son 
was  not  admitted  into  his  father's  presence,  but  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  nouse,  and  the  society  of  his  own  family. 
This  slight  severity  was  designed  to  bring  him  to  sincere 
repentance,  on  perceiving  that  bis  father  had  not  fully 
pardoned  him,  as  well  as  to  convince  the  people  of  David's 
abhorrence  of  ills  crime.  Not  being  allowed  to  appear  at 
court,  or  to  adopt  auy  state,  the  courtiers  kept  aloof;  eveu 
his  cousin  dHI  not  deem  it  prudent  to  go  into  his  society. 
For  two  full  years  his  liberty  was  more  restricted,  and  his 
life  more  apart  from  his  countrymen  while  living  in  Jeru- 
salem, than  in  Geshur;  and  he  might  have  continued  in 
this  disgrace  longer,  had  he  not,  by  a  violent  expedient, 
determined  (v.  80)  to  force  his  case  on  the  attention  of 
Joab,  through  whose  kind  and  powerful  influence  a  full 
reconciliation  was  eflf  et ed  hotweeu  him  and  his  father. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-9.  ABSALOM  STEALS  THE  HEARTS  OK  ISRAEL.  1. 
Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty 
men  to  run  before  htm — Tills  was  assuming  the  state  and 
equipage  of  a  prince.  The  royal  guards,  called  runners, 
avant-conriers,  amounted  to  fifty  (1  Kings  1.  5).  The  char- 
iot, as  the  Hebrew  indicates,  was  of  a  magnificent  style; 
and  the  horses,  a  novelty  among  the  Hebrew  people,  only 
Introduced  in  that  age  as  an  appendage  of  royalty  (Psalm 
32.  9 ;  66. 12),  formed  a  splendid  retinue,  which  would  make 
him  "the  observed  of  all  observers."  2.  Absalom  rose 
up  early,  and  stood  before  the  way  of  the  gate — Public 
business  in  the  East  Is  always  transacted  early  In  the 
morning— the  kings  sitting  an  hour  or  more  to  hear  causes 
or  receive  petitions,  in  a  court  held  anciently,  and  in  many 
places  still.  In  the  open  air  at  the  city  gateway ;  so  that,  as 
those  whose  circumstances  led  them  to  wait  on  King  Da- 
vid required  to  be  in  attendance  on  his  morning  levees, 
Absalom  had  to  rise  up  early  and  stand  beside  the  way  of 
the  gate.  Through  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  or  the 
occupation  of  his  government  with  foreign  wars,  many 
private  causes  had  long  lain  undecided,  and  a  deep  feeling 
of  discontent  prevailed  amongst  the  people.  This  dissat- 
isfaction was  artfully  fomented  by  Absalom,  who  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  various  suitors,  and  after  briefly 
hearing  their  tale,  gratified  every  one  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  case.  Studiously  concealing  his  ambitious 
designs,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  invested  with  official 
power,  only  that  he  might  accelerate  the  course  of  justice 
and  advance  the  public  Interests.  His  professions  had  an 
air  of  extraordinary  generosity  and  disinterestedness; 
and,  together  with  his  fawning  arts  in  lavishing  civilities 
on  all,  made  him  a  popular  favourite.  Thus,  by  forcing  a 
contrast  between  his  own  display  of  public  spirit  and  the 
dilatory  proceedings  of  the  court,  he  created  a  growing 
disgust  with  his  father's  government,  as  weak,  careless, 
or  corrupt,  and  seduced  the  affections  of  the  multitude, 
who  neither  penetrated  the  motive  nor  foresaw  the  ten- 
dency of  his  conduct.  1.  after  forty  years — It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  an  error  has  here  crept  into  the  text, 
and  that  Instead  of  forty,  we  should  read  with  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions,  and  Josephus,  "four  years" — i.e., 
after  Absalom's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  beginning  to 
practice  the  base  arts  of  gaining  popularity,  my  vow 
which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Lord — During  his  exile 
in  Geshur ;  and  the  purport  of  it  was,  that  whenever  God's 
providence  should  pave  the  way  for  his  re-establishment 
In  Jerusalem,  he  would  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 
Hebron  was  the  spot  selected  for  the  performance  of  this 
vow,  ostensibly  as  being  his  native  place  (ch.  3.3),  and  a 
famous  high  place,  where  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered 
•tfore  the  temple  was  built ;  but  really  as  being  in  many 
respects  the  most  suitable  for  the  commencement  of  his 
-•^eUlouB  HDtprn-iuf-  David,  who  alwavs  encouraged 
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piety,  and  desired  to  see  religious  engagements  punctually 
performed,  gave  his  consent  and  his  blessing. 

10-12.   He  Forms  a  Conspiracy.  10.  Absalom  sent  spies  i 
throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel — These  emissaries.   'I 
were  to  sound  the  inclination  of  the  people,  to  further 
the  interests  of  Absalom,  and  exhort  oil  the  adherents  of 
his  party  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  his  standard  as  soon  as 
they  should  hear  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  king.    A* 
the  summons  was  to  be  made  by  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
It  is  probable  that  <^are  had  been  taken  to  have  trumpeter*  » 
stationed  on  the  heights,  and  at  convenient  stations — a 
mode  of  announcement  that  would  soon  spread  the  newt, 
over  all  the  country  of  his  inauguration  to  the  throne 
11.  with  Absalom  went  two  hundred  men  that  were 
called— From  their  quality,  reputation,  and  high  stand- 
ing, such  as  would  create  the  impression  that  the  king, 
patronized  the  movement,  and,  being  aged  and  infirm, 
was  willing  to  adopt  his  eldest  and  noblest  son  to  divide 
with  him  the  cares  and  honours  of  government.    12.  Ab»- 
salom  sent  for  Ahlthonbel — who  he  knew  was  ready  tO' 
Join  the  revolt,  through   disgust  and  revenge,  as  Jewish  ! 
writers   assert,  at   David's   conduct   towards  Batli-sheba, 
who  was  his  grand-daughter.     Gllob— Near  Hebron,    the 
conspiracy  was  strong— The  rapid  accession  of  one  place 
after  another  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  party  of 
the  insurgents,  shows  thatdeepand  general  dissatisfaction: 
existed  at  this  time  against  the  pevson  and  government. 
of  David.    The  remnant  of  Saul's  partisans— the  unhappy 
affair  of    Bath-sheba  —  the    overbearing    insolence    and 
crimes  of  Joab — negligence  and  obstruction  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  were  some  of  the  principal  causes  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  widespread  insurrection. . 

13-37.  David  Flees  from  Jerusalem.  14.  David  said, 
Arise,  and  let  us  flee— David,  anxious  for  the  preserva-. 
tion  of  the  city  which  he  had  beautified,  and  confiding  in 
a  greater  support  throughout  the  country,  wisely  resolved- 
on  leaving  Jerusalem.    18.  all  the  Glttltes,  six  hundred' 
men— These  were  a  body  of  foreign  guards,  natives  of  Gath, 
whom  David,  when  In  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  had 
enlisted  In  his  service,  and  kept  around  his  person.    Ad- 
dressing their  commander,  Ittai,  he  made  a  searching 
trial  of  their  fidelity  In  bidding  them  (v.  19)  abide  with  the 
new  king.    23.  the  brook  Kldron — A  winter  torrent  that 
flows  through  the  valley  between  the  city  and  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.    24.  Zadok  and  all  the  Le- 
vites  bearing  the  ark — Knowing  the  strong  religious 
feelings  of  the  aged  king,  they  brought  It  to  accompany ! 
him  in  his  distress.    But  as  he  could  not  doubt  that  both 
the  ark  and  their  sacred  office  would  exempt  them  from! 
the  attacks  of  the  rebels,  he  sent  them  back  with  it — not : 
only'that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  un-l 
certain  wandering — for  he  seems  to  place  more  confidence  I 
In  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  than  in  God  Him- 
self—hut. that,  by  remaining  in  Jerusalem,  they  might  I 
render  him  greater  service  by  watching  the  enemy's  move- 1 
menu,    30.  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Olivet — The  same  pathway  over  that  mount  has  been  fol- 
lowed ever  since  that  memorable  day.    had  his  head 
covered — with  a  mourning  wrapper.    The  humility  anc 
resignation  of  David  marked  strongly  his  sanctified  spirit  \ 
induced  by  contrition  for  his  transgressions.     He  htuti 
fallen,  but  it  was  the  fall  of  the  upright;  and  he  rost 
again,  submitting  himself  meekly  in  the  meantime  to1, hi 
will  of  God.  [CHALMERS.]    31.  David  said,  Turn,  O  Lord 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel— This  senator  being  the  main  ' 
stay  of  the  conspiracy.    32.  when  David  was  come  u 
the  top  of  the  mount,  where  he  worshipped — Looklnf 
towards  Jerusalem,  where  were  the  ark  and  tabernacle 
Hushai  the  Archite — A  native  of  Archl,  on  the  frontier 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (Joshua  16.  2).    Comparing  th' 
prayer  against  Ahithophel  with  the  counsel  to  Hushai : 
we  see  how  strongly  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety  was  com  I 
blned  in  his  character  with  the  devices  of  an  active  am 
far-seeing  policy. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-4.    Ziba,  bt  False  Suggestions,  Claims  Hi 
Master's  Inheritance     1.  _.»!»>  t lie servnnt  ot  lh«rjiJUl 
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Mwiirih  met  hint — This  crafty  man,  anticipating  the  cer- 
tain failnro  of  Absalom's  conspiracy,  took  steps  to  pre- 
Mtre  for  bis  future  advancement  on  the  restoration  of  the 
dug.  a  bottle  of  wine — A  large  goat-skin  vessel.  Its 
ilxe  nxade  the  supply  of  wine  proportioned  to  the  rest  of 
bis  present.  S.  The  asses  be  for  tbe  king's  household 
to  ride  on— The  royal  fugitives  were  moving  on  foot,  not 
from  inability  to  procure  conveyances,  but  as  being  suit- 
able to  their  present  state  of  humiliation  and  penitence. 
S.  l'o-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  the  king- 
01  of  my  father— Such  a  hope  might  not  unnaturally 
arise  at  this  period  of  oivli  distraction,  that  the  family  of 
David  would  destroy  themselves  by  their  mutual  broils, 
and  the  people  reinstate  the  old  dynasty.  There  was  an 
sir  of  plausibility  In  Zlba's  story.  Many,  on  whom  the 
king  had  conferred  favours,  were  now  deserting  him ;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  In  the  excitement  of  momentary 
feeling,  bbllevlng,  on  the  report  of  a  slanderer,  Mephlbo- 
aheth  to  be  among  the  number,  be  pronounced  a  rash  and 
unrighteous  judgment  by  which  a  great  injury  was 
Indicted  on  the  character  and  Interests  of  a  devoted 
friend. 

6-19.  SHLMEI  ClJBSES  DAVID.  5.  When  King  David 
tame  to  Bahurlm— A  city  of  Benjamin  (ch.  3.  16;  19.  ltl). 
It  is,  however,  only  the  confines  of  the  district  that  are 
here  meant.  Shlmel,  a  man  of  the  family  of  Saul — The 
misfortune  of  his  family,  and  the  occupation  by  David  of 
what  they  considered  their  rightful  possessions,  allbrded 
a  natural,  if  not  a  Justifiable  cause  for  this  ebullition  of 
rude  insults  and  violence.  He  upbraided  David  as  an 
imbltious  usurper,  and  charged  him,  as  one  whose  mis- 
deeds had  recoiled  upon  his  own  head,  to  surrender  a 
J  throne  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  His  language  was 
that  of'  a  man  Incensed  by  the  wrongs  that  he  conceived 
had  been  done  to  his  house.  David  was  guiltless  of  the 
Mime  of  which  Shlmei  accused  him ;  but  his  conscience 
reminded  him  of  other  flagrant  iniquities,  and  he,  there- 
fore, regarded  the  cursing  of  this  man  as  a  chastisement 
from  heaven.  His  answer  to  Ablshai's  proposal  evinced 
(he  spirit  of  deep  and  humble  resignation— the  spirit  of  a 
man  wh  >  watched  the  course  of  Providence,  and  acknow- 
ledged Shlmei  as  the  instrument  of  God's  chastening 
hand.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  he  acted  more  lnde- 
petkJ.^ntly  of  the  sous  of  Zerulah  In  this  season  of  great 
distress  f.".:»n  he  could  often  muster  courage  to  do  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  and  power.  13.  threw  stones  at 
him— As  a  mark  of  contempt  and  insult,  cast  dust— As 
If  to  add  insult  to  injury,  clouds  of  dust  were  thrown  by 
this  disloyal  subject  In  the  path  of  his  unfortunate  sove- 
reign, wtat  along  the  hill's  side  over  against  hi  in — As 
ne  descended  the  rough  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  "went  along  the  side"— lit.,  the  rib  of 
the  hill.  14.  refreshed  themselves  there — i.  e.,  in  the 
city  of  Bahurlm.  15-19.  Hushal  said  unto  Absalom, 
God  save  the  king— Hushai's  devotion  to  David  was  so 
well  known,  that  his  presence  in  the  camp  of  the  conspir- 
ators excited  great  surprise.  Professing,  however,  with 
great  address,  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  support  the  cause 
which  the  coarse  of  Providence  and  the  national  will 
had  seemingly  decreed  should  triumph,  and  urging  his 
friendship  for  the  father  as  a  ground  of  confidence  In  his 
fidelity  to  the  son,  he  persuaded  Absalom  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and  was  admitted  amongst  the  councillors  of  the 
new  king. 

20-23.  Ahtthophbl's  Counsel.  20.  Give  counsel 
among  you  what  we  shall  do— This  is  the  first  cabinet 
council  on  record,  although  the  deference  paid  to  Ahitho- 
phel  gave  him  the  entire  direction  of  the  proceedings. 
M.  Ahlthophel  said  unto  Absalom— This  councillor  saw 
that  now  the  die  was  cast;  half  measures  would  be  inex- 
pedient; and  to  cnt  off  all  possibility  of  reconciliation 
Between  the  king  and  his  rebellious  son,  gave  this  atro- 
sious  advice  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  royal  women 
who  had  been  left  In  charge  of  the  palace.  Women  being 
\eld  sacred,  are  generally  left  luvlolate  In  the  casualties 
of  war.  The  history  of  the  East  affords  only  one  parallel 
»  tkiig  Infiafoons  outrage  )f  Absalom. 
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Ver.  1-14.     ABTTHOPHEL'S    COUNSEL   OVEBTHBOWN    Kl 

Httsbai.    1.  Moreover  Ahlthophel  said  unto  Absalom 

—The  recommendation  to  take  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  before  the  royalist  forces  could  be  coils'  ted  and 
arranged,  evinced  the  deep  political  sagacity  of  this  coun- 
cillor. The  adoption  of  his  advice  would  have  extin- 
guished the  cause  of  David;  and  it  affords  a  dreadful 
proof  of  the  extremities  to  which  the  heartless  prince 
was,  to  seoure  his  ambitious  objects,  prepared  to  go,  that 
the  parricidal  counsel  "pleased  Absalom  well,  and  all  the 
elders  of  Israel."  It  was  happily  overruled,  however,  by 
the  address  of  Hushal,  who  saw  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  it  would  expose  the  king  and  the  royal  cause.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  warlike  character  and  military  experience 
of  the  old  king — represented  him  and  his  adherents  as 
mighty  men,  who  would  fight  with  desperation;  and 
who,  most  probably,  secured  in  some  stronghold,  would 
be  beyond  reach,  while  the  smallest  loss  of  Absalom'! 
men  at  the  outset  might  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy. But  his  dexterity  was  chiefly  displayed  In  that 
part  of  his  counsel  which  recommended  a  general  levy 
throughout  the  country;  and  that  Absalom  should  take 
command  of  it  In  person— thereby  flattering  at  once  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  usurper.  The  bait  was  caught 
by  the  vainglorious  and  wicked  prince.  1».  we  will 
light  upon  him  as  the  dew  falleth  upon  the  ground— 
No  Image  could  have  symbolized  the  sudden  onset  of  an 
enemy  so  graphically  to  an  Oriental  mind  as  the  silent, 
irresistible,  and  rapid  descent  of  this  natural  moisture  on 
e  vary  field  and  blade  of  grass.  13.  all  Israel  shall  bring 
ro^es  to  that  city— In  besieging  a  town,  hooks  or  cranes 
were  often  thrown  upon  the  wails  or  turrets,  by  which, 
with  ropes  attached  to  them,  the  besiegers,  uniting  all 
their  force,  pulled  down  the  fortifications  in  a  mass  of 
ruins.  14.  The  counsel  of  Hushal  Is  better  than  tha 
counsel  of  Ahlthophel— The  reasons  specified  being  ex« 
tremely  plausible,  and  expressed  In  the  strong  hyperbol- 
ical language  suited  to  dazzle  an  Oriental  Imagination, 
the  council  declared  In  favour  of  Hushai's  advice;  and 
their  resolution  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  rebellion,  although  the  council  Itself  waa 
only  a  link  In  the  chain  of  causation  held  by  the  control- 
ling hand  of  the  Lord. 

16-22.  Secret  Intelligence  Sent  to  David.  IS.  send 
quickly,  and  tell  David— Apparently  doubting  that  hia 
advice  would  be  followed,  Hushal  ordered  secret  Intelli- 
gence to  be  conveyed  to  David  of  all  that  transpired,  with 
an  urgent  recommendation  to  cross  the  Jordan  without  a 
moment's  delay,  lest  Ahlthophel's  address  and  Influence 
might  produce  a  change  on  the  prince's  mind,  and  an  Im- 
mediate pursuit  be  determined  on.  17.  by  En-rogel— 
The  fuller's  well  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
low the  Junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of 
Jehoshaphat.  18.  and  came  to  a  man's  house  In 
Bahurlm,  which  had  a  "well  In  his  court— The  court 
was  that  of  the  bouse,  and  the  well  an  empty  cistern.  All 
the  houses  of  the  better  class  are  furnished  with  such 
reservoirs.  Nothing  could  more  easily  happen  than  that 
one  of  these  wells,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of 
water,  should  become  dry ;  and  It  would  then  answer  as  a 
place  of  retreat,  such  as  David's  friends  found  in  the 
man's  house  at  Bahurlm.  The  spreading  of  a  covering 
over  the  well's  month  for  the  drying  of  corn  Is  a  common 
practice. 

23-29.  Ahithophkl  Hangs  Himself.  83.  when  Ahlth- 
ophel saw  that  his  counsel  was  not  followed — Hia 
vanity  was  wounded,  his  pride  mortified  on  finding  thai 
his  ascendency  was  gone;  bat  that  chagrin  was  aggra- 
vated by  other  feelings — a  painful  conviction  that  through 
the  delay  which  had  been  resolved  on,  the  cause  of  Absa- 
lom was  lost.  Hastening  home,  therefore,  he  arranged 
his  private  affairs,  and  knowing  that  the  storm  of  retri- 
butive vengeance  would  fall  chiefly  upon  him  as  the  in- 
stigator and  prop  of  the  rebellion,  he  hanged  himself.  11 
may  be  remarked  that  the  Israelites  did  not,  at  that  tlma 
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refuse  the  rites  of  sepulture  even  to  those  who  died  by 
their  own  hands.  He  had  an  Imitator  In  Judas,  who  re- 
sembled him  in  his  treason,  as  well  as  In  his  Infamous 
end.  *4.  Then  David  came  to  Mahaualm — In  the  high 
eastern  country  of  Gllead,  the  seat  of  Isb-bosheth's  gov- 
ernment. Absalom  passed  over  Jordan — It  Is  not  said 
how  long  an  Interval  elapsed,  but  there  must  have  been 
sufficient  time  to  make  the  Intended  levy  throughout  the 
kingdom.  85.  Amaaa— By  the  genealogy  it  appears  that 
this  captain  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  David  as  Joab, 
both  being  his  nephews.  Of  course,  Amasa  was  Absa- 
lom's cousin,  and  though  himself  an  Israelite,  his  father 
was  an  Ishmaelite  (1  Chronicles  2. 17).  Nahash  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  another  name  of  Jesse,  or  according  to 
others,  the  name  of  Jesse's  wife.  27.  when  David  was 
vonte  to  Mahanaim — The  necessities  of  the  king  and  his 
rollowers  were  hospitably  ministered  to  by  three  chieft*, 
whose  generous  loyalty  is  recorded  with  honour  In  the 
sacred  narrative.  Shobi — Must  have  been  brother  of 
Hanon.  Disapproving,  probably,  of  that  young  king's 
outrage  upon  the  Israelite  ambassadors,  he  had  been 
made  governor  of  Ammon  by  David  on  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  Machlr — (See  ch.  9.  4.)  Supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  brother  of  Bath-sheba,  and  Barzlllal,  a 
wealthy  old  grandee,  whose  great  age  and  Infirmities 
made  his  loyal  devotion  to  the  distressed  monarch  pecu- 
liarly affecting.  The  supplies  they  brought — which,  besides 
beds  for  the  weary  consisted  of  the  staple  produce  of 
their  rich  lands  and  pastures,  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  eatables — wheat,  barley,  flour,  beans,  lentlles,  sheep, 
and  cheese;  drinkables — "honey  and  butter"  or  cream, 
which,  being  mixed  together,  form  a  thin  diluted  bev- 
erage, light,  cool,  and  refreshing.  Being  considered  a 
luxurious  refreshment  (Song  4. 11),  the  supply  of  It  shows 
the  high  respect  that  was  paid,  to  David  by  his  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects  at  Mahanaim.  29.  In  the  wilderness)— 
Spread  out  beyond  the  cultivated  table-lands  into  the 
steppes  of  Hauran. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  l-l.  David  Reviewing  the  Armies.  1.  David 
numbered  the  people  that  were  with  him — The  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Gllead  came  In  great  numbers  at  the 
call  of  their  chieftains,  so  that,  although  without  money 
to  pay  any  troops,  David  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army.  A  pitched  battle  was  now  In- 
evitable. But  so  much  depending  on  the  life  of  the  king, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  field  In  person ;  and 
therefore  divided  his  forces  into  three  detachments  under 
Joab,  Ablshal,  and  Ittai,  the  commander  of  the  foreign 
guards. 

6-13.  Gives  Them  Charge  op  Absalom.  6.  wood 
of  Ephraim— This  wood,  of  course,  was  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  Its  name  was  derived,  according  to  some,  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Ephralmltes  by  Jephthah— according 
to  others,  from  the  connection  of  blood  with  the  trans- 
Jordanlc  Manasseh.  5.  Deal  gently  for  my  Hake  with 
the  young  man,  even  with  Absalom — This  affecting 
charge,  which  the  king  gave  to  hl.s  generals,  proceeded 
not  only  from  his  overwhelming  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren, but  from  his  consciousness  that  this  rebellion  was 
the  chastisement  of  his  own  crimes,  Absalom  being 
merely  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  retributive  Provi- 
dence;—and  also  from  his  piety,  lest  the  unhappy  prince 
should  die  with  his  sins  unrepeuted  of.  7.  the  people 
of  Israel  were  slain— This  designation,  together  with 
the  Immense  slaughter  after  mentioned,  shows  the  large 
extent  to  which  the  people  were  enlisted  in  this  unhappy 
civil  contest.  8.  the  -wood  devoured  more  people  than 
the  sword— The  thick  forest  of  oaks  and  terebinths,  by 
obstructing  the  flight,  greatly  aided  the  victors  In  the 
pursuit.  9.  Absalom  met  the  servants  of  David — Or 
was  overtaken.  "It  is  necessary  to  be  continually  on 
one's  guard  against  the  branches  of  trees;  and  when  the 
nalr  Is  worn  In  large  locks  floating  down  the  back,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  young  man  of  the  party  to  which  I  be- 
longed, aijy  thick  houghs  interposing  in  the  pair-  might 


easily  dislodge  a  rider  from  his  seat,  and  catch  hold  of  hi 
flowing  hair."  ("Hartley.)  Some,  however,  think  tha 
the  6acred  historian  points  not  so  much  to  the  hair,  a*  u 
the  Acad  of  Absalom,  which,  being  caught  while  runnlnj 
between  two  branches,  was  enclosed  so  flrmly  that  h" 
could  not  disengage  himself  from  the  hold,  nor  make  as< 
of  his  hands,  the  mule  that  waa  under  him  v»en 
away— The  Orientals  not  having  saddles  like  us,  do  no 
sit  so  firmly  on  the  beasts  they  ride.  Absalom  quittiui 
his  hold  of  the  bridle,  apparently  to  release  himself  w  t;ei 
caught  in  the  oak,  the  mule  escaped.  11.  Joab  said  unu 
tile  man  thnt  told  him,  I  would  have  given  thee  tei 
shekels  of  silver  and  a  girdle — i.e.,  would  have  ra'set 
him  from  the  ranks  to  the  status  of  a  commlsslone> 
officer.  Besides  a  sum  of  money,  a  girdle,  curiously  am 
richly  wrought,  was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  a  marl 
of  honour,  and  sometimes  bestowed  as  a  reward  of  mill 
tary  merit.  This  soldier,  however,  who  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  sample  of  David's  faithful  subjects,  had  so  great  i 
respect  for  the  king's  will,  that  no  prospect  of  rewair 
would  have  tempted  him  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Absa 
lorn.  But  Joub's  stern  sense  of-publlc  duty,  which  satis 
fled  him  that  there  could  be  neither  safety  to  the  k:ua 
nor  peace  to  the  kingdom,  nor  security  tt>  him  aud  othe 
loyal  subjects,  so  long  as  that  turbulent  prince  lived,  over- 
came his  sensibilities,  and  looking  upon  the  charge  gives 
to  the  generals  as  more  befitting  a  parent  than  a  prince 
he  ventured  to  disobey  It. 

14-32.  He  is  Slain  by  Joab.  14.  he  took  three  darfr 
.  .  .  and  thrust  theiu  through  the  heart  of  Absalom-i 
The  deed,  partially  done  by  Joab,  was  completed  by  hh 
body-guard.  Being  a  violation  of  the  expressed  wish,  ai  Jl 
well  as  of  all  the  fond  paternal  feelings  of  David,  It  rnus  II 
have  been  deeply  offensive  to  the  king,  nor  was  it  eve™ 
forgotten  (1  Kings  2.5);  and  yet  there  is  the  stronger* 
reason  for  believing  that  Joab,  In  doing  it,  was  actuate* 
by  a  sincere  regard  to  the  interests  of  David,  both  as  I 
man  and  a  monarch.  16.  Joab  blew  the  trumpet  .  . 
and  held  back  the  people— Knowing  that  by  the  deatf 
of  the  usurper  there  was  no  occasion  for  further  b.'oodr' 
shed,  he  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  and  thereby  evince* 
the  temperate  policy  of  his  conduct.  However  ha  rst  a  A 
unfeeling  to  the  king  Joab  may  appear,  there  cud  l>e  nt 
doubt  that  he  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman  Id  re 
gardlng  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  more  thai- 
his  master's  private  inclinations;  which  were  opposed  t< 
strict  Justice  as  well  as  his  own  Interests.  Absalom  de 
served  to  die  by  the  Divine  law  (Deuteronomy  21.  is,  2ljl 
as  well  as  being  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  country,  ano 
no  time  was  more  fitting  than  when  he  met  that  .dealt 
in  open  battle.  17.  they  took  Absalom,  and  cast  bin 
into  a  great  pit,  and  laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stonec 
upon  him — The  people  of  the  East  indicate  their  detesta* 
tion  of  the  memory  of  an  infamous  person  by  throwinj 
stones  at  the  place  where  he  is  buried.  The  heap  in  .n 
creased  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  stones  v. 
passers-by  add  to  it.  18.  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  hoc 
.  .  .  reared  for  himself  a  pillar — lit.,  luind.  In  the  > 
of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  Is  a  tomb  o: 
cenotaph,  said  to  be  this  "pillar"  or  monument:  it  li 
twenty-four  feet  square,  dome-topped,  and  reaches  fortj 
feet  In  height.  This  may  occupy  the  spot,  butcannet  it 
self  be  the  work  of  Absalom,  as  It  evidently  bears  lh« 
style  of  a  later  architecture.  19.  Then  said  Ahlmaai 
.  .  .  I. tt  me  .  .  .  run  and  bear  the  kiug  tidings — Thj 
reasons  of  Joab's  declining  to  accept  Ahiinaaz's  oiler  t< 
bear  intelligence  of  the  victory  to  David,  and  afterwardi 
letting  him  go  along  with  another,  are  variously  state* 
by  commentators — but  they  are  of  no  Importance,  ant 
yet  the  alacrity  of  the  messengers,  as  well  as  the  eagei 
excitement  of  the  expectants,  is  graphically  described 
33.  by  the  way  of  the  plain — Or  "  clccar,"  circle.  Thll 
word  Is  only  used  elsewhere  In  connection  with  the  vaS- 
ley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  beet 
a  place  or  region  so  called  on  the  table-lands  of  Gllead.  • 
the  Septnaglnt  seems  to  Indicate.  Or  Mahanaim  maj 
have  been  so  situated,  with  resrard  to  the  battle-field,  »e> 
(<>  be  more  easily  accessible  by  a  descent  to  the  plain  ol 
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lae  Jordan,,  than  over  the  hills  themselves.  Or  the  word 
may  signify  (as  Ewald  explains)  a  manner  of  quick  run- 
ning. [.Stanley.]  34.  David  sat  between  the  two  gates 
e.,  in  the  towei -house  on  the  wall  that  overhung  the 
I  gate  of  Mahanaim  ;  near  it  was  a  watch-tower,  on  which 
a  sentinel  was  posied,  as  in  times  of  war,  to  notify  every 
occurrence.  The  delicacy  of  Ahimaaz's  communication 
was  made  up  by  the  unmistakable  plainness  of  Cushl's. 
rte  death  of  Absalom  was  a  heavy  trial,  and  it  is  luipus- 
nolo  not  to  f  ympathize  with  the  outburst  of  feeling  by 
WOlch  David  showed  that  all  thoughts  of  the  victory  he 
had  won  as,  u  king  were  completely  sunk  in  the  painful 
loss  he  had  sustained  as  a  father.  The  extraordinary 
wdour  an  i  itrength  of  his  affection  for  this  worthless 
ion  breaku  »ut  in  the  redundancy  and  vehemence  of  his 
mournful  ,  'aculatlons. 

CHAPTER     XIX. 

Ver.  1-3.  Joab  Causes  the  King  to  Cease  Mourning. 
B.  the  people  gat  them  by  stealth  to  the  city — The  ru- 
mour of  the  king's  disconsolate  condition  spread  a  uni- 
versal and  unseasonable  gloom.  His  troops,  instead  of 
being  welcomed  back,  as  a  victorious  army  always  was, 
with  music  and  other  demonstrations  of  public  Joy,  slunk 
tecretly  and  silently  into  the  city,  as  if  ashamed  after  the 
commission  of  some  crime.  4.  the  king  covered  his 
Usee— One  of  the  usual  signs  of  mourning  (see  on  eh.  15.  30). 
f.  Thou  bast  shamed  the  faces  of  all  thy  servants — By 
Withdrawing  thyself  to  indulge  In  grief,  as  If  their  ser- 
vices were  disagreeable  and  their  devotion  Irksome  to 
thee.  Instead  of  hailing  their  return  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude, thou  hast  refused  them  the  small  gratification  of 
seeing  thee.    Joab's  remonstrance  was  right  and  neees- 

ry,  but  It  was   made  with   harshness.     He  was   one  of 

ose  persons  who  spoil  their  important  services  by  the 
Insolence  of  their  manners;  and  who  always  awaken  a 
feeling  of  obligation  In  those  to  whom  they  render  any 
■erviees.  He  spoke  to  David  in  a  tone  of  hauteur  that  ill 
became  a  subject  to  show  towards  his  king.  7.  Kow 
arise,  go  forth,  nnil  speak  comfortably  unto  thy  ier> 
Tants— The  king  felt  the  truth  of  Joab's  reprimand;  but 
the  threat  by  which  it  was  enforced,  grounded  as  it  was 
no  the  general's  unbounded  popularity  with  the  army, 
■bowed  him  to  be  a  dangerous  person;  and  thatelrcura- 
ttance,  together  with  the  violation  of  an  express  order 
to  deal  gently  for  his  sake  with  Absalom,  produced  In 
David's  mind  a  settled  hatred,  which  was  strongly  mani- 
fested In  his  last  directions  to  Solomon.  8.  the  king 
arose,  nnil  sat  in  the  gate — A ppeared  dally  in  the  usual 
place  for  the  hearing  of  causes,  all  the  people  came  be- 
fore the  king — i.  e\,  the  loval  natives  who  had  been  faith- 
ful to  his  government,  and  fought  In  his  cause.  Israel 
had  fled — »'.  «.,  the  adherents  of  Absalom,  who,  on  his  de- 
feat, had  dispersed  and  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

9-43.  The  Israelites  Bring  the  King  Back,  <fce.  9. 
all  the  people  were  at  strife  throughout  the  tribes  of 
Israel — The  kingdom  was  completely  disorganized.  The 
sentiments  of  three  different  parties  are  represented  in 
verses  9  and  10; — the  royalists — the  adherents  of  Absalom, 
who  had  been  very  numerous,  and  those  who  were  Indif- 
ferent to  the  Davidlc  dynasty.  In  these  clrcn instances 
'•he  king  was  right  in  not  hastening  back,  as  a  conqueror, 
to  reascend  his  throne.  A  re-election  was.  In  some, 
saeasure,  necessary.  He  remained  for  some  time  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  In  expectation  of  being  invited  back. 
That  Invitation  was  given,  without,  however,  the  con- 
currence of  Judah ;  and  David,  disappointed  and  vexed 
by  his  own  tribe's  apparent  lnkewarmness,  despatched 
the  two  high  priests  to  rouse  the  Judahites  to  take  a  prom- 
inent interest  in  his  cause.  It  was  the  act  of  a  skilful  pol- 
itician ;  as,  Hebron  having  been  the  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
it  was  graceful  on  his  part  to  encourage  their  return  to 
allegiance  and  duty ;  it  was  an  appeal  to  their  honour  not 
to  be  the  last  of  the  tribes.  But  this  separate  message, 
and  the  preference  given  to  them,  occasioned  an  outburst 
of  Jealoasy  amrmg  the  other  tribes  that  was  nearly  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  consequences.    13.  And  say  ye  to  Araaaa. 


<tc. — This  also  was  a  dextrous  stroke  of  policy.  Davie 
was  fully  alive  to  the  importance,  for  extinguishing  tnt 
rebellion,  of  withdrawing  from  that  cause  the  only  leader 
who  could  keep  it  alive;  and  he,  therefore,  secretly  Inti- 
mated his  intention  to  raise  Amasa  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  room  of  Joab,  whose  overbearing  haughtiness 
had  become  intolerable.  The  king  Justly  reckoned,  thai 
from  natural  temper  as  well  as  gratitude  for  the  royal 
pardon,  he  would  prove  a  more  tractable  servant;  and 
David,  doubtless,  Intended  in  all  sincerity  to  fulfil  this 
promise.  But  Joab  managed  to  retain  his  high  position 
(see  on  ch.  20).  14.  he  bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men 
of  Ju<lnh — i,  e.,  Amasa,  who  had  been  won  over,  used  his 
great  influence  in  re-attaching  the  whole  tribe  of  Judah 
to  the  Interest  of  David.  15.  Judah  came  to  Gilgal — As 
the  meat  convenient  place  where  preparations  could  t>e 
made  for  bringing  the  king  and  court  over  the  Jordan. 
16.  Shi  met  ,  ,  .  and  a  thousand  men  of*  Benjamin 
with  him— This  display  of  his  followers  was  to  show 
what  force  he  could  raise  against  or  in  support  of  the 
king.  Expressing  the  deepest  regret  for  his  former  out- 
rageous conduct,  he  was  pardoned  on  the  spot;  and  al- 
though the  son  of  Zerulah  urged  the  expediency  of 
making  this  chief  a  public  example,  his  offlclousness  was 
repulsed  by  David  with  magnanimity,  and  with  the 
greater  confidence  that  he  felt  himself  now  re-established 
in  the  kingdom  (see  on  1  Kings  2,  8,  9).  17.  Ziba,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  house  of  Saul — He  had  deceived  his  master; 
and  when  ordered  to  make  ready  the  ass  for  the  lame 
prince  to  go  and  meet  tl.e  king,  slipped  away  by  himself 
to  pay  court  first;  so  that  Mephibosheth,  being  lame,  had 
to  remain  in  Jerusalem  till  the  king's  arrival.  18.  ferry 
boat — probably  rafts,  which  are  still  used  on  that  part  of 
the  river.  30.  1  am  come  the  first  of  all  the  house  of 
Joseph— i.  e.,  before  all  the  rest  of  Israel  (Psalm  77.  15;  80. 
1;  81.5;  Zechariah  10.  6).  «4-30.  Mephibosheth  came 
down  to  meet  the  king.  The  reception  given  to  Mephi- 
bosheth was  less  creditable  to  David.  The  sincerity  of 
that  prince's  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  king  cannot 
be  doubted.  "  He  had  neither  dressed  his  feet  ''—not 
taken  the  bath,  "nor  trimmed  his  beard."  The  Hebrews 
cut  off  the  bolr  on  the  upper  lip  (see  on  Leviticus  13.  45, 
and  cheeks,  but  carefully  cherished  it  on  the  chin  from 
ear  to  ear.  Besides  dyeing  it  black  or  red  colours,  which 
however,  Is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule  in  the  East, 
there  are  various  modes  of  trimming  it :  they  train  it  into 
a  massy,  bushy  form,  swelling  and  round  ;  or  they  termi- 
nate it  like  a  pyramid,  In  a  sharp  point.  Whatever  the 
mode,  it  is  always  trimmed  with  the  greatest  care;  and 
they  usually  carry  a  small  comb  for  the  purpose.  Tne 
neglect  of  this  attention  to  his  beard  was  an  undoubted 
proof  of  the  depth  of  Mephlbosheth's  grief.  The  king 
seetns  to  have  received  him  upbraldingly,  and  not  to 
have  been  altnget  her  sure  either  of  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
It  is  impossible  to  commend  the  cavalier  treatment,  any 
more  than  to  approve  the  partial  award,  of  David  In  this 
ca.se.  If  he  were  too  hurried  and  distracted  by  ths  ores- 
cure  of  circumstances  to  inquire  fully  Into  the  matter,  he 
should  have  postponed  his  decision  ;  for  if  by  "dividing 
the  land  "  (r.  29)  he  meant,  that  the  former  arrangement 
should  b«  continued  by  which  Mephibosheth  was  ac- 
knowledged the  proprietor,  and  Zlba  the  tanner,  1t  was  a 
hardship  Inflicted  on  the  owner  to  fix  iilin  with  a  teuani 
wtio  had  so  grossly  slandered  him.  But  if  by  "dividing 
the  land,"  they  were  now  to  share  alike,  the  Injustice  of 
the  decision  was  greatly  increased.  In. any  view,  theger- 
erous,  disluterest,ed  spirit  displayed  by  Mephibosheth  was 
worthy  a  son  of  the  noble-hearted  Jonathan.  31-40. 
Bur/.Ulrti  the  Ciiieaditc — The  rank,  great  age,  and  chiv- 
alrous devotion  of  this  Glleadlte  chief  wins  our  respect. 
His  declining  to  go  to  court— his  recommendation  of  his 
son — bis  convoy  across  the  Jordan,  and  his  parting  scene 
with  the  king,  are  Interesting  Incidents.  What  /nark  o( 
royal  favour  was  bestowed  on  Chimham  has  not  been  re 
oorded ;  but  it  is  probable  that  David  gave  a  great  part  oi 
his  personal  patrimony  In  Bethlehem  to  Chimham  and 
his  heirs  in  perpetuity  (Jeremiah  41.  17).  35.  tike  vote* 
of  singing  men  and  singing  women — Bands  of  profes- 
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asonal  musicians  form  a  prominent  appendage  to  the 
ooarts  of  Oriental  princes.  37.  burled  by  the  grave  of 
amy  fatber  and  my  mother — This  Is  an  Instance  of  the 
■trong  affection  of  people  in  the  East  towards  the  places 
of  sepulture  appropriated  to  their  families.  40-43.  the 
kl»g  wejil  on  to  Gllgal,  and  all  the  people  of  .Tudab 
conducted  tbe  king,  and  half  the  people  of  Israel — 
Whether  from  Impatience  to  move  on,  or  trom  some  other 
aause,  David  did  not  wait  till  all  the  tribes  had  arrived  to 
eondact  him  on  his  return  to  tbe  capital.  The  procession 
began  as  soon  as  Amasa  had  brought  the  Judahlte  escort, 
and  the  preference  given  to  this  tribe  produced  a  bitter 
jealousy,  wbloh  was  nearly  kindling  a  civil  war  fiercer 
than  that  which  had  Just  ended.  A  war  of  words  ensued 
between  the  tribes— Israel  resting  their  argument  on  their 
superior  numbers;  "they  had  ten  parts  in  the  king;" 
whereas,  Judah  had  no  more  than  one.  Judali  grounded 
their  right  to  take  the  lead,  on  tbe  ground  of  their  nearer 
relationship  to  the  king.  This  was  a  claim  dangerous  to 
the  house  of  David ;  and  it  shows  the  seeds  were  already 
sown  of  that  tribal  dissension  which,  ere  long,  led  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  kingdom. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-8.  Bhbha  Maebs  a  Pabtt  in  Isbaki,.  1.  Sheba 
...  a  Benjamite— Though  nothing  is  known  of  this  man, 
he  must  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  power  and 
Influence,  ere  he  could  have  raised  so  sudden  and  exten- 
sive a  sedition.  Ue  belonged  tr  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
where  the  adherents  of  Saul's  dynasty  were  still  numer- 
ous, and  perceiving  the  strong  disgust  of  the  other  tribes 
with  the  part  assumed  by  Judah  in  the  restoration,  his 
Ill-designing  heart  resolved  to  turn  it  to  the  overthrow  of 
David's  authority  in  Israel,  every  man  to  his  tent — This 
proverbial  expression  may  have  had  Its  foundation  In  the 
£act,  that  many  of  the  Israelite  peasantry  adhered  to  the 
custom  of  the  patriarchs  who  tilled  land,  and  yet  lived  In 
tents,  as  Syrian  peasants  often  do  still.  This  was  the 
usual  watchword  of  national  Insurrection,  and  from  the 
actual  temper  of  the  people,  it  was  followed  by  effects 
beyond  what  he  probably  anticipated,  3.  from  Jordan 
even  to  Jerusalem— The  quarrel  had  broken  oat  shortly 
after  the  crossing  of  tbe  Jordan,  between  Judah  and  the 
other  tribes,  who  withdrew ;  so  that  Judah  was  left  nearly 
alone  to  conduct  the  king  to  the  metropolis.  3.  the  king 
took  the  ten  women  his  concubines — Jewish  writers 
say  that  the  widowed  queens  of  Hebrew  monarchs  were 
not  allowed  to  marry  again,  but  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
rest  of  their  lives  In  strict  seclusion.  David  treated  his 
concubines  In  the  same  manner  after  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  them  by  Absalom.  They  were  not  divorced, 
for  they  were  guiltless;  hut  they  were  no  longer  publicly 
recognized  as  his  wives;  nor  was  their  confinement  to  a 
sequestered  life  a  very  heavy  doom,  in  a  region  where 
women  have  never  been  accustomed  to  go  much  abroad. 
4.  Then  said  the  king  to  Amasa,  Assemble  me  the  men 
•f  Judah  within  three  days — Amasa  is  now  Installed  in 
the  command  which  David  had  promised  him.  The  re- 
volt of  the  ten  tribes,  probably,  hastened  the  public 
declaration  of  this  appointment,  whloh  he  hoped  would 
be  popular  with  them,  and  Amasa  was  ordered  within 
three  days  to  levy  a  force  from  Judah  sufficient  to  put 
down  the  insurrection.  The  appointment  was  a  blunder, 
and  the  king  soon  perceived  his  error.  The  specified  time 
passed,  but  Amasa  could  not  muster  the  men.  Dreading 
the  loss  of  time,  the  king  gave  the  commission  to  Ablshai, 
and  not  to  Joab — a  new  affront,  which,  no  doubt,  wounded 
tbe  pride  of  the  stern  and  haughty  old  general.  But  he 
hastened  with  his  attached  soldiers  to  go  as  second  to 
his  brother,  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  his  successful  rival.  8.  Amasa 
weiiJ  before  them — Having  collected  some  forces,  he  by 
a  rapid  march  overtook  the  expedition  at  Oibeon,  and  as- 
sumed the  place  of  commander;  in  which  capacity,  he 
was  saluted,  among  others,  by  Joab.  Joab't  garment, 
Skat  he  had  put  on.  was  girded  unto  him — In  the 
tosh-ton  of  travelers  and  soldiers,  a  sword  .  .  .  and,  as 
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he  went  forth,  it  fell  out — t.  e.    cut  of   the  sea  0  Dart 
According  to  Josephus,  he  let  It  drop  on  purpose  as  ha 
was  accosting  Amasa,  that  stooping,  as  '. t  were  accident. 
ally,  to  pick  It  up,  he  might  salute  the  new  general  with 
the  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  without  exciting  any  sus- 
picion of  his  design.    "  He  went  forth"  in  a  ceremonious 
manner  to  meet  Amasa,  now  commander-in-chief,  In 
order  to  seem  to  render  to  that  officer,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  usurping  his  post,  a  conspicuous  honour  and 
homage.    9.   took  him  by  the  beard  with  the  rl§hl 
hand  to  kiss  him— This  act,  common  with  two  friends  os 
meeting,  when  one  of  them  was  come  from  a  Journey,  in*  j 
dlcates  respect  as  well  as  kindliness,  and  the  performance 
of  it  evinced  the  deep  hypocrisy  of  Joab,  who  thereby  pal 
Amasa  off  his  guard.    No  wonder,  then,  that  while  thii  I 
act  of  friendly  gratulaf.lon  after  long  absence,  occupied  1 
Amasa's  attention,  he  did  not  perceive  the  sword  tha'  I 
was  in  Joab's  left  hand.    The  action  of  Joab  was  Indeed  1 1 
high  compliment,  but  neither  suspicious  nor  unusual  I 
and  to  this  compliment,  4mM*  paying  attention,  and  ne  I 
doubt  returning  it  with  suitable  politeness,  he  could  little 
expect  the  fatal  event  that  Joab's  perfidy  produced. 

10-13.  Amaha  a  Slain.  10.  smote  him  In  the  fifth 
rib— The  seat  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  where  wounds  an 
mortal,  struck  him  not  again — i.  e.,  despatched  him  at. 
the  first  blow.  11.  He  that  favoureth  Joab,  and  ha 
that  is  for  David,  let  him  go  after  Joab— It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  Joab's  unrivalled  Influence  over  the  army,  tha 
with  this  villainous  murder  perpetrated  before  their  exer 
they  unanimously  followed  him  as  their  leader  in  pursni" 
of  Sheba.  A  soldier  conjoined  his  name  with  David's 
and  such  a  magic  spell  was  In  the  word  "Joab,"  thai  ab 
tbe  people  "  went  on"— Amasa's  men  as  well  as  the  rest 
The  conjunction  of  these  two  names  Is  very  significant 
It  shows  that  the  one  could  not  afford  to  do  without  thx 
other— neither  Joab  to  rebel  against  David,  nor  David  U, 
get  rid  of  Joab,  though  hating  blm. 

14, 15.  Joab  Pursues  Sheba  unto  Abel.  14.  he  w« 
through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  unto  Abel — Beating  uj 
for  recruits.  But  there  the  prompt  marches  of  Joab  over 
took  and  hemmed  him  in  by  a  close  siege  of  the  place 
15.  Abel  of  Iteth-maachah — A  verdant  place — tbe  addl 
tlon  of  "  Maachah"  betokening  that  It  belonged  to  the  die 
trlct  Maachah,  which  lay  far  up  tbe  Jordan  at  the  foot  o 
Lebanon. 

16-22.     A  Wise  Woman  Saves  the  City  ky  Sheba' 
Head.   16.  Then  cried  a  wise  woman — The  appeal  of  thti 
woman,  who,  like  Deborah,  was  probably  a  Judge  or  gover 
cess  of  the  place,  was  a  strong  one.    18.  They  were  won 
to  apeak  in   old  time — The  translation  on   the   margt 
gives  a  better  meaning,  which  is  to  this  effect:  When  th 
people  saw  thee  lay  siege  to  Abel,  they  said.  Surely  h 
will  ask  if  we  will  have  peace,  for  the  law  (Deuteronom 
20.  10)  prescribes  that  he  should  offer  peace  to  strangen 
much  more  then  to  Israelltlsh  cities;  and  if  he  do  thii 
we  shall  «ix>n  bring  things  to  an  amicable  agreement,  fc|  I 
we  are  a  peaceable  people.    The  answer  of  Joab   bring  i 
out  tbe  character  of  that  ruthless  veteran  as  a  patriot  (M 
heart,  who,  on  securing  the  author  of  this'  insurrectloi 
was  ready  to  put  a  stop  to  further  bloodshed,  and  releae     I 
the  peaceable  Inhabitants  from  all  molestation. 

23-2t>.  David's  Great  Officers.  33.  Mow  Joab  wa  i 
over  all  the  host  of  Israel— David,  whatever  his  prlval  i 
wishes,  found  that  he  possessed  not  the  power  of  remon 
ing  Joab;  so  winking  at  the  murder  of  Amasa,  he  re-eii 
tabllBhed  that  officer  in  bis  former  post  of  commandeil 
In-chief.  The  enumeration  of  David's  cabinet  is  her 
given  to  show  that  the  government  was  re-established  1 1 
Its  wonted  course. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-9.  Thb  Thbee  Yeabs'  Famine  for  the  Oibboi 
itbb  Cease  by  Hanging  Sevtsn  of  Saul's  Sons.  l.  Tl  i 
Lord  answered,  It  ia  for  Saul,  and  for  his  blood 
hosae,  because  he  slew  the  Glbeonltas — The  sacred  hi 
tory  has  not  recorded  either  the  time  or  the  reason  of  th 
lie.    Some  think  that  they  were  sufferers  In  U 
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«rodtjr  perpetrated  by  Saul  at  Nob  (1  Samnel  22.  19), 
There  many  of  them  may  have  resided  as  attendant*  of 
I he  priests;  while  others  suppose  It  more  probable  that 
.  tie  attempt  was  made  afterwards,  with  a  view  to  regain 
■hie  popularity  he  had  lost  throughout  the  nation  by  that 
j  '.xecrable  outrage,  3.  in  hit  zeal  to  the  children  of 
Israel  and  Judah— Under  pretence  of  a  rigorous  and 
Uthful  ececutlon  of  the  Divine  law  regarding  the  ex- 
Ibnnlnatl  »n  of  the  Oanaanltes,  he  set  himself  to  expel  or 

•  festroy  toose  whom  Joshua  had  been  deceived  Into 
1  (paring.  His  real  object  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
|  losseasions  of  the  Glbeonltes,  being  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
j  paight  be  divided  amongst  his  own  people  (cf.  1  Samuel 
Be.  7).     <Vt  all  events,  his  proceeding  against  this  people 

•  vas  In  violation  of  a  solemn  oath,  and  involving  national 
uilt;  the  famine  was.  In  the  wise  and  Just  retribution  of 

■  Providence,  made  a  national  punishment,  since  the  He- 
I  (rews  either  assisted  in  the  massacre,  or  did  not  interpose 
I  to  prevent  it;  since  they  neither  endeavoured  to  repair 

•  {he  wrong,  nor  expressed  any  horror  of  it;  and  since  a 
l|eneral  protracted  chastisement  might  have  been  Indls- 
I  bensable  to  inspire  a  proper  respect  and  protection  to  the 
Ifolbeonite  remnant  that  survived.    6.  let  seven  of  his 

I  tans  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up 
|  hnto  the  Iiord— The  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  as  of  most 
^  "h-iental  nations,  was  to  slay  first,  and  afterwards  to  sus- 
;  Send  on  a  gibbet,  the  body  being  not  left  hanging  after 
ijluuset.  The  king  could  not  refuse  this  demand  of  the 
j  Slbeonites,  who,  in  making  It,  were  only  exercising  their 
n  Wght  as  blood-avengers ;  and,  although  through  fear  and 

.  sense  of  weakness  they  had  not  hitherto  claimed  satis- 

•  -action,  yet  now  that  David  had  been  apprised  by  the 
«  iracle  of  the  cause  of  the  long-prevailing  calamity,  he 
-  elt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  Glbeonltes  full  satisfaction— 
:  lence  their  specifying  the  number  seven— which  was 

eckoned  full  and  complete.  And  if  it  should  seem  unjust 
o  make  the  descendants  suffer  for  a  crime  which,  in  all 
i  irobablllty,  originated  with  Saul  himself,  yet  his  sons 
'  jlnd  grandsons  might  be  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty, 
'■  iJLe  willing  aad  zealous  executors  of  this  bloody  raid.  0. 
t  he  king  Mid,  1  will  give  them— David  cannot  be 
iharged  with  doing  this  as  an  Indirect  way  of  ridding 

II  himself  of  rival  competitors  for  the  throne,  for  those 
lellverel  np  were  only  collateral  branches  of  Saul's  fam- 
Jy,  and   nevsr   set   up   any  claim   to  the  sovereignty. 

i  Moreover  tavld  was  only  granting  the  request  of  the 
I  Slbeonitra  as  God  had  bidden  him  do.  8.  the  five  sons 
l  it  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul  whom  she  brought 
«  up  for  Adriel— Merab,  Mlchal's  sister,  was  the  wife  of 
i  Adriel;  but  Mlohal  adopted  and  brought  up  the  boys 
i  lander  her  care.  9.  they  hanged  them  in  the  hill  before 
:  the  Lord— Deeming  themselves  not  bound  by  the  crlm- 
«  ^nal  law  of  Israel  (Deuteronomy  21.  22,  23),  their  intention 
J  was  to  let  the  bodies  hang  until  God,  propitiated  by  this 
a  offering,  should  send  rain  upon  the  land,  for  the  want  of 
I  it  had  occasioned  the  famine.  It  was  a  heathen  practice 
V  to  gibbet  men  with  a  view  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
u  fgods  in  seasons  of  famine,  and  the  Glbeonltes,  who  were 
li  a  remnant  of  the  Amorites  (v.  2\  though  brought  to  the 
»  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  were  not,  it  seems,  free  from 
this  superstition.  God,  in  His  providence,  suffered  the 
n  [Glbeonltes  to  ask  and  Inflict  so  barbarous  a  retaliation,  in 
4  forder  that  the  oppressed  Glbeonltes  might  obtain  justioe 
»  *snd  some  reparation  of  their  vrongs,  especially  that  the 
4  scandal  brought  on  the  name  of  the  true  religion  by  the 
violation  of  a  solemn  national  compact  might  be  wiped 
away  from  Israel,  and  that  a  memorable  lesson  should  be 
given  to  respect  treaties  and  oaths. 

10,  U.  Rizpah's  Kindness  unto  the  Dead.  10.  Ris- 
pnh  .  .  .  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  fo*  her  upon 
the  rock— She  erected  a  tent  near  the  spot,  In  which  her- 
self and  her  servants  kept  watch,  as  the  relatives  of  exe- 
cuted persons  were  wont  to  do,  day  and  night,  to  scare 
i&ie  tirds  and  beasts  of  prey  away  from  the  remains 
"Bxpoeed  on  the  low-standing  gibbets. 
12-22     David  Bmtias  the  Bones  of  Saul  and  Jon- 

4THAK    IN    THEIB    FATHER'S    SEPULCHRE.       12.     David 
t  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul,  and  the  bones  of 
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Jonathan  hlfl  ma.  Any—  Era  long,  the  descent  of  oopiosi 
showers,  or  perhaps  an  order  of  the  king,  gave  Rl*p«K 
the  satisfaction  of  releasing  the  corpses  from  their  itrn«> 
minions  exposure;  and,  incited  by  her  pious  example, 
David  ordered  the  remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  b» 
transferred  from  their  obscure  grave  In  Jabeah  -gllead  Ui 
an  honourable  interment  In  the  family  vault  at  Zelah  ot 
Zelzah  (1  Samuel  10.  2),  now  Belt-Jala,  15-aa.  Moreovei 
the  Pliilisttnes  had  yet  wax  again  with  Israel— Al- 
though the  Philistines  had  completely  succumbed  to  the 
army  of  David,  yet  the  appearance  of  any  gigantic 
champions  among  them  revived  their  courage,  and 
stirred  them  up  to  renewed  Inroads  on  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tory. Four  successive  contests  they  provoked  during  the 
latter  period  of  David's  reign,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
king  ran  so  imminent  a  risk  of  his  life  that  he  was  nf> 
longer  allowed  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  battle-field. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-5L  David's  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving  for  God's 
Powerful  Deliverance  and  Manifold  Blessings 
The  song  contained  In  this  chapter  Is  the  same  as  the 
eighteenth  Psalm,  where  the  full  commentary  will  be 
given.  It  may  be  sufficient  simply  to  remark  that  Jewish 
writers  have  noticed  a  great  number  of  very  mlnut* 
variations  in  the  language  of  the  song  as  recorded  here, 
from  that  embodied  in  the  book  of  Psalms— which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this,  the  first  copy  of  the 
poem,  was  carefully  revised  and  altered  by  David  after- 
wards, when  It  was  set  to  the  mnslo  of  the  tabernacle. 
This  Inspired  ode  was  manifestly  the  effusion  of  a  mind 
glowing  with  the  highest  fervour  of  piety  and  gratitude, 
and  it  is  full  of  the  noblest  Imagery  that  is  to  be  found 
within  the  range  even  of  sacred  poetry.  It  Is  David's 
grand  tribute  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  his 
numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  and  establishing  him 
In  the  power  and  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Ver.  1-7.    David  Professes  his  Faith  in  God's  Prom- 
ises.     1.  Now    these    be    the   last    words    of  David — 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  precis* 
meaning  of  this  statement,  which,  it  is  obvious,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  compiler  or  collector  of  the  sacred  canon. 
Some  think  that,  as  there  Is  no  division  of  chapters  ta 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  this  introduction  was  intended 
to  show  that  what  follows  Is  no  part  of  the  preceding 
song.  Others  regard  this  as  the  last  of  the  king's  poetical 
compositions;  while  a  third  party  consider  It  the  last  of 
his  utterances  as  an  inspired  writer,  raised  up  on  bigb 
—From  an  obscure  family  and  condition  to  a  throne,  the 
anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob — Chosen  to  be  king  by  tbe 
special  appointment  of  that  God,  to  whom,  by  virtue  of 
an  ancient  covenant,  the  people  of  Israel  owed  all  their 
peculiar  destiny  and  distinguished  privileges,  the  sweei 
psalmist  of  Israel— i.  e.,  delightful,  highly  esteemed.  A. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me — Nothing  can  more 
clearly  show  that  all  that  is  excellent  in  spirit,  beautiful 
in  language,  or  grand  in  prophetlo  Imagery,  which  the 
Psalms  of  David  contain,  were  owing,  not  to  his  supe- 
riority in  natural  talents  or  acquired  knowledge,  but  to 
the  suggestion  and  dictates  of  God's  Spirit.  3.  the  Rocli 
of  Israel— This  metaphor,  which  Is  commonly  applied 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  Almighty,  was  very  expres- 
sive to  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Their  national 
fortresses,  In  which  they  sought  security  In  war,  wer» 
built  on  high  and  inaccessible  rocks,  spake  to  me— 
Either  preceptlvely,  giving  the  following  counsels  re- 
specting the  character  of  an  upright  ruler  In  Israel,  or 
prophetically,  concerning  David  and  his  royal  dynasty, 
and  the  great  Messiah,  of  whom  many  thl^k  this  is  a 
prophecy,  rendering  the  words,  "he  that  nileth"— "  thew 
shall  be  a  ruier  over  men."  4.  as  the  tender  gn» 
springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shindng  after  rait- 
—Little  patches  of  grass  are  seen  rapidly  springing  up  it 
Palestine  after  rnin  ;  ami  even  where  the  ground  has  baei<. 
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rt>ug  parched  and  bare,  within  a  few  days  or  aours  after 
the  enriching  showers  begin  to  fall,  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  so  renewed  as  that  It  is  covered  over  with  a  pure  fresh 
mantle  of  green.  5.  Although  my  hotue  be  not  so  with 
God,  yet  he  lint  h  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, ordered  In  all  things  and  rare — "The  light  of  the 
morning,"  i.e.,  the  beginning  of  David's  kingdom,  was 
anlike  the  clear  brilliant  dawn  of  an  Eastern  day,  over- 
cast by  many  black  and  threatening  clouds;  neither  him- 
self nor  his  family  had  been  like  the  tender  grass  spring- 
ing np  from  the  ground,  and  flourishing  by  the  united  in- 
fluences of  the  sun  and  rain;  but  rather  like  the  grass 
that  wlthereth,  and  is  prematurely  cut  down.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  although  David's  house  had  not  flourished  In 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  worldly  prosperity  and  great- 
ness, according  to  his  hopes;  although  great  crimes  and 
calamities  had  beclouded  his  family  history;  some  of  the 
most  promising  branches  of  the  royal  tree  had  been  cut 
down  In  his  lifetime;  and  many  of  his  successors  should 
suffer  In  like  manner  for  their  personal  sins;  although 
many  reverses  and  revolutions  may  overtake  his  race  and 
his  kingdom,  yet  it  was  to  him  a  subject  of  the  highest 
Joy  and  thankfulness  that  God  will  Inviolably  maintain 
his  covenant  with  his  family,  until  the  advent  of  his 
greatest  Son,  the  Messiah,  who  was  the  special  object  of 
bis  desire,  and  the  author  of  his  salvation.  6.  But  the 
sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns — t.  e.,  the 
wicked  enemies  and  persecutors  of  this  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness. They  resemble  those  prickly,  thorny  plants 
which  are  twisted  together,  whose  spires  point  In  every 
direction,  and  are  so  sharp  and  strong  that  they  cannot 
be  touched  or  approached  without  danger;  but  hard  in- 
struments and  violent  means  must  be  taken  to  destroy  or 
nproot  them.  So  God  will  remove  or  destroy  all  who  are 
opposed  to  this  kingdom. 

8-39.  A  Catalogue  of  his  Mighty  Men.  s.  These  he 
the  names  of  the  mighty-  men  whom  David  liad — Tills 
verse  should  be  translated  thus:  He  who  sit*  In  the  Real 
of  the  Tachrnonlte  (t.  e.,  of  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonlte), 
who  was  chief  among  the  captains,  the  same  is  Adlno  the 
Eznite;  he  lilt  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  whom 
he  slew  at  one  time.  The  text  is  corrupt  In  this  passage; 
the  number  eight  hundred  should  he  three  hundred. 
[Davidson's  Hkrm.J  Under  Joab  he  was  chief  or  presi- 
dent of  the  council  o!  war.  The  first  or  highest  order  was 
composed  of  him  and  his  two  colleagues,  Klea/.ar  and 
Bharamah.  Eleazar  secnw  to  have  been  left  to  fight  the 
Philistines  alone;  and  on  his  achieving  the  victory,  they 
returned  to  the  spoil.  In  llKe  manner  Hhammah  was 
left  to  stand  alone  in  his  glory,  when  the  Lord,  by  him, 
wrought  a  great  victory.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  exploit*  that  are  afterwards  described  were 
performed  by  the  first  or  the  second  three.  15.  the  well 
of  Bethlehem — An  ancient  cistern,  with  four  or  five 
holes  in  the  solid  rock,  at  about  ten  minutes'  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  eastern  corner  of  the  hill  of  Bethle- 
hem, is  poluted  out  by  the  natives  as  Bir-Daoud  ;  that  is, 
David's  well.  Dr.  Robinson  doubts  the  Identity  of  the 
well ;  but  others  think  that  there  are  no  good  grounds  for 
doing  so.  Certainly,  considering  this  to  be  the  ancient 
well,  Bethiehem  must  have  once  extended  ten  minutes 
farther  to  the  north,  and  must  have  lain  In  times  of  old, 
not  as  now,  on  the  summit,  but  on  the  northern  rise  of 
the  hill ;  for  the  well  is  by  or  (1  Chronicles  11.  7)  at  the 
gate.  I  find  In  the  description  of  travellers,  that  the  com- 
mon opinion  Is,  that  David's  captains  had  come  from  the 
south-east,  In  order  to  obtain,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
tbe  so  much  longed-for  water;  while  It  Is  supposed 
that  David  himself  was  then  in  the  great  cave  that  Is  not 
far  to  the  south-east  of  Bethlehem ;  which  cave  Is  eener- 
ally  held  to  have  been  that  of  Adullam.  But  (Josnua  15. 
85)  Adullam  lay  "in  the  valley;"  that  is.  In  the  undulating 
olaln  at  the  western  base  of  tbe  mountains  of  Judea,  and 
consequently  to  the  south-west  of  Bethlehem.  Be  this 
as  It  may,  David's  men  had  In  any  case  to  break  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  In  order  to  reach  the  well ;  and 
tbe  position  of  Bir-Daoud  agrees  well  with  this.  [Van  de 
Ve'.thc.  )  19.  the  first  three^The  mighty  men  or  cham- 
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plons  in  David's  military  Rtaff  were  divided  Into  thrai- 
ela.sses— the  highest,  Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  Sharnmah; 
the  second  class,  Abtshal,  Benaiah,  and  Asahel;  and 
the  third  class,  the  thirty,  of  which  Asahel  was  the  chtefj 
There  are  thirty-one  mentioned  in  the  list,  Ineluuins 
Asahel ;  and  these  added  to  the  two  superior  orders  m»b 
thirty-seven.  Two  of  them,  we  know,  were  already  dead 
viz..  Asahel  and  Uriah;  and  if  the  dead,  at  the  drawing 
up  of  the  list,  amounted  to  seven,  then  we  might  suppnaw 
a  legion  of  honour,  consisting  of  the  definite  numbew 
thirty,  and  where  the  vacancies,  when  they  >ccu-red 
were  replaced  by  fresh  appointments. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-9.  David  Numbers  the  People.  1.  again  th 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  h 
moved  David  a^nlnst  them  to  say,  Go,  number  Isrnc 
and  Judah — "  Again"  carries  us  back  to  the  former  token 
of  his  wrath  in  the  three  years'  famine.  God,  though  H 
cannot  tempt  any  man  < James  1. 13),  is  frequently  describe 
In  Scripture  as  doing  what  He  merely  permits  to 
done;  and  so,  in  this  case.  He  permitted  Satan  to  temp 
David.  Satan  was  the  active  mover,  while  God  on) 
withdrew  His  supporting  grace,  and  the  great  teraptei 
prevailed  against  the  king..  (See  Exodus  7.  13;  1  Kamtif 
26.  19;  ch.  16.  10;  Psalm  105.  25 ;  Isaiah  7.  17.  Ac.)  Th 
order  was  given  to  Joab.  who,  though  not  generally  r«i 
strained  by  religious  scruples,  did  not  fall  to  represen 
In  strong  terms  (see  on  1  Chronicles  21.  3),  the  sin  an 
danger  of  this  measure,  and  used  every  argument  li 
dissuade  the  king  from  his  purpose.  The  sacred  history 
has  not  mentioned  the  objections  which  he  and  othd 
distinguished  officers  urged  against  it  In  the  council  i 
David.  But  it  expressly  states  that  they  were  all  ove 
ruled  by  the  Inflexible  resolution  of  the  king.  5.  the! 
pnsKed  over  Jordan—  This  census  was  taken  first  in  U" 
eastern  parts  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom;  and  it  wonld  seei> 
that  Joab  was  accompanied  by  a  military  force,  either  * 
aid  in  this  tronble8ome  work,  or  to  overawe  the  peopi 
who  might  display  reluctance  or  opposition,  the  rrr» 
of  Gad— "  Wady"  would  be  a  better  term.  It  extends  ovu 
a  course  estimated  at  about  sixty  miles,  which,  thougn  : 
summer  almost  constantly  dry,  exhibits  very  evldp* 
traces  of  being  swept  over  by  an  Impetuous  torrent  1 
winter  (see  on  Deuteronomy  2.  3fl).  6.  the  land  of  Ts 
tlin-hodahl— t.  e.,  the  land  lately  acquired;  viz.,  that  < 
the  Hagarenes  conquered  by  Raul  (1  Chronicles  5.  10). 
progress  was  northward.  Thence  they  crossed  the  co' 
try,  and,  proceeding  along  the  western  coast  to  the  soul' 
ern  extremities  of  the  country,  they  at  length  arrived 
Jerusalem,  having  completed  the  enumeration  of  tl! 
whole  kingdom  in  the  space  of  nine  months  and  twen 
days.  9.  .Toab  gave  up  the  mini  of  the  number  of 
people  unto  the  king — The  amount  here  stated,  coi 
pared  with  1  Chronicles  21.5,  gives  a  difference  of  300,0 
The  discrepancy  Is  only  apparent,  and  admits  of  an 
reconciliation  ;  thus  (see  1  Chronicles  27),  there  were  twel  ] 
divisions  of  generals,  who  commanded  monthly, 
whose  duty  was  to  keep  guard  on  the  royal  person, 
having  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  24,000  men,  whit 
together,  formed  an  army  of  288,000;  and  as  a  separate  c 
tachment  of  12,000  was  attendant  on  the  twelve  princes 
the  twelve  tribes  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter,  so 
are  equal  to  300,000.  These  were  not  reckoned  In  this 
because  they  were  in  the  actual  service  of  the  king 
regular  militia.  But  1  Chronicles  21.  5  Joins  them  to 
rest,  saying,  "all  those  of  Israel  were  one  million,  o 
hundred  thousand;"  whereas  the  author  of  Samuel, 
reckons  only  the  eight  hundred  thousand,  does  not 
"all  those  of  Israel,"  but  barely  "and  Israel  were,"  < 
It  must  also  be  observed  that,  exclusive  of  the  troops  befl 
mentioned,  there  was  an  army  of  observation  on  thefrt 
tiers  of  the  Philistines'  country,  composed  of  30,000  m< 
as  appears  by  ch.  6. 1;  which,  it  seems,  were  Included 
the  number  of  500,000  of  the  people  of  Judah  by  the  antl 
of  Samuel;  but  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentlt 
only 470.000.  elves  the  number  of  that  tribe  exclusive 
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thirty  thousand  men.  because  they  were  not  all  o( 

tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  does  not  say,  "all  those 
Jndab,"  as  he  had  said,  "all  those  of  Israel,"  bat  only, 
nd  those  of  Judah."  Thus  both  accounts  may  be  rec- 
oiled    [Davidson.] 

0-14.    He,  Having  Three  Plagues  Propounded  by 
d.  Repents,  and  Chooses  Three  Days'  Pestilence. 

DitIiI'd  htai  t  smote  him  utter  that  he  had  num- 
red  tli«  people.  Ami  David  *ald  unto  the  Lord,  I 
,vc  sinued--The  act  of  numbering  the  people  was  not 
Itself  sinful ;  for  Moses  did  It  by  the  express  authority 
God.  But  David  acted  not  only  Independently  of  such 
tier  or  sanction,  but  from  motives  unworthy  of  the  del- 
ated king  of  Israel;  from  pride  and  vainglory,  from 
If-coufldence  and  distrust  of  God,  and,  above  all.  from 
nhttlous  designs  of  conquest,  in  furtherance  of  which  he 
la  determined  to  force  the  people  Into  military  service, 
id  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  muster  an  army  suf- 
:leut  for  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprises  he  con tern- 
»ted.     It  was  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  mi  Infringe* 

nt  of  the  liberttes  of  the  people,  and  opposed  to  that 
vine  policy  which  required  that  Israel  should  continue 
leparate  people.  His  eyes  were  not  opened  to  the  hein- 
sness  of  his  sin  till  God  had  spoken  unto  him  by  his 
mmissioned  prophet.  13.  Shall  seven  years  of  famine 
me  unto  thee — i.  <?.,  In  addition  to  the  three  that  had 
nun  already,  with  the  current  year  Included  (see  on  1 
iroulcles  21.  11,  12).   14.  David  said,  .  .  .  Let  us  fall  Into 

hand  of  the  Lord— His  overwhelming  sense  of  Ins 
D  led  htm  to  acquiesce  In  the  punishment  denounced, 
itwitbstanding  its  apparent  excess  of  severity.  He 
foceeded  on  a  good  principle  In  choosing  the  pestilence. 
1  pestilence  be  was  equally  exposed,  as  it  whs  just  and 
ght  he  should  be,  to  danger  as  his  people,  whereas,  in 
ar  and  famine,  he  possessed  means  of  protection  su- 
»rlor  to  them.     Besides,  be  thereby  showed   his  trust. 

funded  on  long  experience,  In  the  Divine  goodness. 
[5-25.  His  Intercession  to  (ion;  the  Plague  Ceases. 
.  torn  the  morning— Rather  Mai  morning  when  Gad 
I  <ime,  til)  the  end  of  the  three  days,  there  <lted  of  the 
™  tople  .  .  .  seventy  thousand  men — Thus  was  the  pride 
*  f  the  vainglorious  monarch,  eoufldlng  In  the  number 
il  f   <xla  population,  deeply   humbled.     16.  the   Lord   re- 


pented  him  of  the  evil— God  is  often  described  in  l-fcrlp 

tare  as  repenting  when  He  ceased  to  pursue  a  course  H* 
had  begun.  17.  Davtil  said  lor  had  said),  1  have  sinned 
.  .  .  hut  these  sheep,  vi'het  have  they  done  1 — The  guilt 
of  numbering  the  people  lay  exclusively  with  David.  Bnt 
In  the  body  politic  as  well  as  natural,  when  the  head  suf- 
fers, all  the  members  sutler  along  with  it;  and,  besides, 
although  David's  sin  was  the  immediate  cause,  the  great 
Increase  of  national  offences  at  this  time  had  (v.  1)  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  Lord.  18.  Araimah— Or  Oman  (1  Chron- 
icles 21. 18),  the  Jebuslte,  one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
who,  having  become  a  convert  to  the  true  religion,  re- 
tained his  house  and  possessions.  He  resided  on  Mount 
Morlah,  the  spot  on  which  the  temple  was  afterwards 
built,  (2  Chronicles  3. 1),  but  that  mount  was  not  then  en- 
closed in  the  town.  21.  to  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
that  the  plague  may  be  stayed — It  Is  evident  that  the 
plague  was  not  stayed  till  after  the  altar  was  built,  and 
the  sacrifice  offered,  so  that  what  is  related  (v.  10)  was  by 
anticipation.  Previous  to  the  offering  of  this  sacrifice,  he 
had  seen  the  destroying  angel  as  well  as  offered  the  inter- 
cessory jHiwer  (v.  17).  This  was  a  sacrifice  of  expiation; 
and  tiie  reason  why  he  was  allowed  to  offer  it  on  Mount 
Moriali,  was  partly  In  gracious  consideration  to  his  fear 
of  repairing  to  Glbeon  (1  Chronicles  21.29,  30),  and  partly 
in  anticipation  of  the  removal  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
erection  of  the  temple  there  (2  Chronicles  3.1).  23.  All 
these  things  did  A  ramtali,  as  a  king,  give — Indicating, 
as  the  sense  is,  that  this  man  had  been  anciently  a  heathen 
king  or  chief,  but  was  now  a  proselyte  who  still  retained 
great,  property  and  influence  in  Jerusalem,  and  whose 
piety  was  evinced  by  the  liberality  of  his  offers.  The 
words,  "as  a  king,"  are  taken  by  some  to  signify  simply, 
"  be  gave  with  royal  munificence."  24.  Way  ...  1  will 
.  .  .  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price — The  sum  mentioned  here, 
viz.,  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  equal  £6  sterling,  was  paid  fo 
the  floor,  oxen  and  wood  instruments  only,  whereas  th 
large  sum  (1  Chronicles  21.  25)  was  paid  afterwards  for  th 
whole  hill,  on  which  David  made  preparations  for  build 
lug  the  temple.  25.  Ok  vtd  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
pence  offerings— There  seem  to  have  been  two  sacrifices- 
the  first  expiatory,  the  second  a  thanksgiving  for  the  ces- 
sation of  the  pestilence  (see  on  1  Chronicles  21.  26). 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK   OF  THE  KINGS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Ver.  1-4.    Abishag  Cherishes  David  in  his  Extbimx 
L.GE.     1.  Sow  King  David  was  old  —  He  was  in  the 

fcventieth  year  of  his  age  (2  Samuel  5.  4,  5).  But  the  wear 
»nd  teat  cf  a  military  life,  bodily  fatigue,  and  mental 
lure,  had  prematurely,  If  we  may  say  it,  exhausted  the 
ne.-Rles  of  David's  strong  constitution  (1  Samuel  16. 12). 
i:  modern  Palestine  and  Egypt  the  people,  owing  to  the 
leat  of  tbe  climate,  sleep  each  In  a  separate  bed.  They 
wily  depart,  from  this  practice  for  medical  reasons  (Ec- 
'.lesifvstes  4. 11).  The  expedient  recommended  by  David's 
)hy  si  clans  Is  the  regimen  prescribed  in  similar  cases 
•till  In  the  East,  particularly  among  the  Arab  popula- 
tion, not  simply  to  give  heat,  but  "  to  cherish,"  as  they 
we  aware  that  the  inhalation  of  young  breath  will  give 
i^acw  life  and  vigour  to  the  worn-out  frame.  The  fact  of 
Use  health  of  the  young  and  healthier  person  being,  as  it 
»«re,  stolen  to  support  that  of  the  more  aged  and  sickly 
•  well  established  among  the  medical  faculty.  And 
hc&o*  the  prescription  for  tbe  aged  kins  was  made  In  a 


hygelan  point  of  view  for  the  prolongation  of  his  valuable 
life,  and  not  merely  for  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
the  natural  warmth  Imparted  to  his  withered  frame. 
[Tent  and  Khajst.]  The  polygamy  of  the  age  and  country 
may  account  for  the  introduction  of  this  practice ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  Abishag  was  made  a  concubine  or  second- 
ary wife  to  David  (see  on  ch.  2.  22).  3.  a  Shunammlte— 
Shunem,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Joshua  19. 18),  lay  on  an 
eminence  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  five  miles  south  of 
Tabor.    It  is  now  called  Su.lam. 

5-31.  Adonljah  UsrjRi^s  thx  Kingdom.  5.  Thei 
AdontJ&h  the  son  of  Haggith  exalted  himself— Noth- 
ing Is  said  as  to  the  origin  or  rank  of  Haggith,  so  that  it 
Is  probable  she  was  not  distinguished  by  family  descent. 
Adonljah,  though  David's  fourth  son  (2  Samuel  3. 4;  1 
Chronicles  3.2),  was  now  the  eldest  alive;  and  his  per- 
sonal attractions  and  manners  (1  Samuel  9.  2)  not  only 
recommended  him  to  the  leading  men  about  court,  bnt 
made  him  the  favourite  of  his  father,  who,  though  seeing 
him  assume  an  equipage  becoming  only  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne  Ci  Kamuel  15.1),  said  notnlng;  an* 
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"its  silence  was  considered  by  many,  as  well  as  by  Adonl- 
«h,  to  be  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  consent.  Tbe 
sinking  health  of  the  king  prompted  him  to  bake  a  de- 
cisive atop  in  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  designs.  7. 
ba  conferred  with  Joab— The  anxiety  of  Adonijah  to 
secure  the  Influence  of  a  leader  bo  bold,  enterprising,  and 
popular  with  the  army  was  natural,  and  the  accession  of 
the  hoary  commander  is  easily  accounted  for  from  his 
recent  grudge  at  the  king  (see  on  1  Samuel  19. 13).  and 
with  Ablathar  (he  priest— His  influence  was  as  great 
over  the  priests  and  Levi  tea— a  powerful  body  in  the 
kingdom— as  that  of  Joab  over  the  troops.  It  might  be 
that  both  of  them  thought  the  orown  belonged  to  Adonl- 
lah  by  right  of  primogeniture,  from  his  mature  age  and 
•he  general  expectations  of  the  people  (ch.  2. 15).  8.  But 
Zadok  the  priest— He  had  been  high  priest  In  the  taber- 
nacle at  Olbeon  under  Saul  (1  Chronicles  16. 39).  David, 
on  his  accession,  had  conjoined  him  and  Ablathar  equal 
In  the  exercise  of  their  high  functions  (2  Samuel  8.17; 
15.21;  29.35).  But  it  is  extremely  probable  that  some 
aauae  of  Jealousy  or  discord  between  them  had  arisen, 
nnd  hence  each  lent  his  countenance  and  support  to  op- 
posite parties.  Benalah— Distinguished  for  his  bravery 
(1  Samuel  23.  20);  he  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the 
king's  body-guard  (2  Samuel  8.18;  20.23;  1  Chronicles  18. 
iT),  and  was  regarded  by  Joab  as  a  rival.  Nathan  the 
prophet— Was  held  in  high  estimation  by  David,  and 
stood  on  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  royal 
family  (2  Samuel  12.25).  Shlinel— Probably  the  person 
of  thin  name  who  was  afterwards  enrolled  among  Solo- 
inon'i  great  officers  (ch.  4. 18).  Rel— Supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ira  '2  Samuel  20.  20).  and  the  mighty  men— The 
•elect  band  of  worthies.  0.  En-rogel— Situated  (Joshua 
15.7-10)  east  of  Jerusalem,  In  a  level  place,  Just  below  the 
Junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  It  Is  a  very  deep  well,  measuring  125  feet  In  depth  ; 
the  water  Is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  and  1t  is  at  times 
quite  full  to  overflowing.  Th<-  Orientals  are  fond  of  en- 
Joying  festive  repasts  in  the  open  air  at  places  which 
command  lie  advantage  of  shade,  water,  and  verdure; 
and  those  fetes  eharapetres  are  not  cold  collations,  but 
tnagnitlcen'.  entertainments,  the  animals  being  killed- 
wad  dressed  on  the  spot.  Adonijah's  feast  at  En-rogel 
was  one  of  this  Oriental  description,  and  it  was  on  a 
large  scale  (3  Samuel  3.4,5;  5.14-16;  1  Chronicles  14.1-7). 
At  the  accession  of  a  new  king  there  were  sacrifices  of- 
fered (1  Samuel  11. 15).  But  on  such  an  occasion  it  was  no 
less  customary  to  entertain  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
»ud  even  the  populace  in  a  public  manner  (1  Chronicles 
12.  23-W).  There  is  the  strongest  probability  that  Adoni- 
jah's feast  was  purely  political,  to  court  popularity  and 
secure  a  party  to  support  his  claim  to  the  crown.  11-37. 
Nathan  spake  unto  Bath-sheha  .  .  .  let  me  give  thee 
mhbwI,  Ac— The  revolt  was  defeated  by  this  prophet, 
who,  knowing  the  Lord's  will  (2  Samuel  7. 12;  1  Chronicles 
42.  «),  felt  himself  bound,  In  accordance  with  his  character 
and  office,  to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  It  executed.  Hith- 
erto the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  had  not 
been  settled.  The  Lord  had  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
*f  nomination  (Deuteronomy  17.15),  which  was  acted 
apon  In  the  appointments  both  of  Saul  and  David ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  rule  was  so  far  modified  that 
his  posterity  were  guaranteed  the  perpetual  possession 
af  the  sovereignity  (2  Samuel  7. 12).  This  Divine  purpose 
was  known  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  no  Intimation 
hud  been  made  as  to  whether  the  right  of  inheritance 
was  to  belong  to  the  eldest  son.  Adonijah,  in  common 
with  the  people  generally,  expected  that  this  natural 
arraiisemcEt  should  be  followed  In  the  Hebrew  kingdom 
as  in  sill  others.  Nathan,  who  was  aware  of  the  old  king's 
solemn  promise  to  Solomon,  and,  moreover,  that  this 
promise  waa  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  will,  saw  that  no 
tame  was  to  be  lost.  Fearing  the  effects  of  too  sudden  ex- 
olVemeai  in  the  king's  feeble  state,  he  arranged  that 
Eath-«hol>a  should  go  first  to  Inform  him  of  what  was 
Swsir.g  transacted  without  the  walls,  and  that  himself 
should  follow  to  confirm  her  statement.  The  narrative 
bare  not  only  «xhlblt*  the  vivid  picture  of  a  scene  within 
Si  3 


"be  inter! -r  of  a  palace,  Out  gives  the  Impression  that* 
great  deal  ol  Oriental  state  ceremonial  had  been  estab- 
lished In  the  Hebrew  court.  20.  the  eyes  of  all  lara 
are  upon  thee,  that  thon  shouldest  tell  them  wru 
■hall  »it  on  the  throne —  When  the  kings  died  withou1 
declaring  their  will,  then  their  eldest  son  succeeded,  hw 
frH(,uently  they  designated  long  before  their  death  wt  dt 
of  their  sons  should  Inherit  the  throne.  The  king*  ol 
Persia,  as  >wll  as  of  other  Eastern  countries,  have  «»• 
erolaed  the  same  right  in  modern  and  even  recent  times 
£1.  I  and  my  son  ,  .  .  shall  be  counted  offender*—  i.  e. 
slain,  according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  East  to 
wards  all  who  are  rivals  to  the  throne.  £8-31.  The* 
King  David  answered  and  said,  Call  me  Bat  b-»heba— 
He  renews  to  her  the  solemn  pledge  he  had  given,  li 
terms  the  solemnity  and  lmpresslveness  of  which  snow 
that  the  aged  monarch  had  roused  himself  to  the  duty 
the  emergency  called  for. 

32—19.    Solomon,  bt  David'9  Appointment,  is  Anoint 
ED   KINO.    33.  canse  Solomon   toy  son  to    ride  up 
mine  own  mule—  Directions  were  forthwith  given  for  th« 
immediate  coronation  of  Solomon.  A  procession  was  to  bt 
formed  by  the  "servants  of  their  lord" — i.  «.,  the  klng't 
body-guard.    Mules  were  then  used  by  all  the  princes  (1 
Samuel  13.29);  but  there  was  a  state  mule  of  which  all  sub 
Jects  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  make  us 
without  special  permission;  so  that  Its  being  granted  tf 
Solomon  was  a  public  declaration  in  his  favour  as  tbe  fn 
ture  k  1  ng  (see  on  Esther  6. 8, 9).  bring  him  down  to  Glhoa 
—A  pool   or  fountain  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (see  on  i 
Chronicles  82.  30),  ciiosenas  equally  public  for  the  counte) 
proclamation.    34.  anoint  him — Done  only  In  the  cast 
of  a  new  dynasty  or  disputed  succession  (see  on  1  Samue 
16.  13 ;  2  Samuel  2.  4).    35.  then  ye  shall  come  after  him 
that  he  may  come  and  sit  upon  my  throne — The  public 
recognition  of  the  successor  to  the  throne,  during  the  ol< 
king's  lifetime,  is  accordant  with  the  customs  of  the  East 
39.  an  horn  of  oil  ont  of  the  tabernacle — It  was  the  sa 
credoll  (Exodus  30.  22)  with  which  the  kings  wereanoln'ed' 
10.  all  the  people  came  up  after  him — i, «.,  from  t  he  val  t 
ley  to  the  citadel  of  Zlon.    41.  Adonijah,  and  all  th* 
guests  that  'were  'With  him,  heard  it  as  they  mnde  a* 
end  of  eating — The  loud  shouts  raised  by  the  pop",»c*r  a'h 
the  joyous  proclamation  at  Gihon,  and  echoed  by  assern  i 
bled  thousands,  from  Zion  to  En-rogel,  were  easily  heart 
at  that  distance  by  Adonijah  and  his  confederates.    Ths] 
arrival  of  a  trusty  messenger,  who  gave  a  full  detail  of  the 
coronation  ceremony,  spread  dismay  in  their  camp.    Thu 
wicked  and  ambitious  plot  they  had  assembled  to  execute 
was  dissipated,  and  every  one  of  the  conspirators  con 
salted  his  safety  by  flight, 

50-53.    Adonijah,  Fleeing  to  the  Horns  of  the  AlJ 
tab,  13  Dismissed  by  Solomon.    50.  Adonijah  went  anrl 
caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar — Most  prohahlj 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  which  had  been  erected  or! 
Mount  Zlon,  where  Ablathar,  one  of  his  partisans,  pre! 
sided  as  high  priest.    The  horns  or  projections  at  the  foui 
oorners  of  the  altar,  to  which  the  sacrifices  were  hound: 
and  which  were  tipped  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  wert? 
symbols  of  grace  and  salvation  to  the  sinner.    Hence  th« 
altar  was  regarded  as  a  sanctuary  (Exodus  21. 14),  but  no] 
to  murderers,  rebels,  or  deliberate  perpetrators.  Adonijah 
having  acted  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  reigninjl 
prince,  was  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  stood  self-condemned ' 
Solomon  spared  his  life  on  the  express  condition  of  hill 
good  behaviour— living  in  strict  privacy,  leading  a  quiet  J 
peaceable  life,  and  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  ntlthei 
the  court  nor  the  kingdom.  53.  they  brought  him  <lo  vra 
—from  the  ledge  around  the  altar  on  which  he  was  stand 
lng.    he  bowed  himself— i.e.,  did  homage  to  Solomon  ail 
king. 

CHAPTER    II. 
Ver.  1-U.    David  Dies.    1.  David  charged  his  Mias-I 

The  charge  recorded  here  was  given  on  his  death  to  Sol*. 
mon,  and  Is  different  from  the  farewell  address  deliver** 
In  public  some  time  before  (1  Chronicles  28.  29).    It  is  lnj 
troduoed  with  great  solemnity,    t.  I  go  the  way  of  mi 
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«  cAi-tsi-  a   beautiful  and  impressive  periphrasis  for 
death,     be-  thou  strong,  and  »how  thyself  a  mam— This 
sounsel  is  similar  to  t  he  apostolic  direction  (1  Corinthians 
A.  13),  and  refers  to  the  fortitude  or  strength  of  mind  that 
was  required  to  discharge  the  onerous  functions  of  king. 
3.  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God— i.  e.,  the  Di- 
vine law  In  all  Its  ceremonial  as  well  as  moral  requlre- 
i meats.    But  particular  reference  was  Intended  to  its  po- 
litical Institutions,  as  it  was  only  bystriotly  maintaining 
ifee  conduct  that  became  the  Hebrew  monarch  (Deuter- 
joomy  17. 10-20),  that  he  should  secure  the  blessing  of  peace 
[and  prosperity  to  his  reign  (see  on  Deuteronomy  4.  6;  29. 
10-21).     4.  there  (hall  not  fatl  thee  a  man  on  the  throne 
of  Israel — A  reference  to  the  promise  made  to  David  of 
the  sovereignty  being  vested  perpetually  In  his  lineage  (2 
Samuel  7. 11-16),  which  was  confirmed  to  Solomon  after- 
wards (see  on  ch.  9. 5),  and  repeated  with  reference  to  its 
spiritual  meaning  long  after  (Jeremiah  83. 17).    5, 6.  thou 
knowe.it  what  .Tonb  did— The  insolent  and    imperious 
conduct  of  that  general  had  not  only  been  deeply  offen- 
sive to  the  feelings  (2  Samuel  18. 6-15;  19. 6-7),  but  calculated 
to  brl  ng  reproach  on  the  character,  to  1  n.1  ure  the  prospects, 
and  endanger  the  throne  of  David.    Passing  over  the  In- 
juries committed  directly  against  himself,  David  dwelt 
with  strong  feelings  on  the  base  assassination  of  Abner 
and  Amasa.     shed  the  blood  of  Tvar  In  peace,  Ac. — The 
obvious  meaning  Is,  that  in  peace  he  acted  towards  them 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  warfare ;  but  perhaps  these 
graphic  expressions  might  be  designed  to  impress  Solo- 
roou's  mind  more  strongly  with  a  sense  of  the  him  lice, 
treachery,  and  cruelty  by  which  those  murders  were  cha- 
I    racterlzed.    8.  do  according  to  thy  wisdom—  Joah's  im- 
j   mense  popularity  with  the  army  required  that  any  pro- 
t   ceedlngs  instituted  against  him  should  be  taken  with  great 
i    prudence   and    deliberation.     8.  thou    hast    with    thee 
K   ghlmel— Though  David  promised  him  apardon,  which  be- 
t>  ing  enforced  by  the  presence  of  a  thousand  followers,  could 
,■  not   have  been  well  refused,  he  warned  his  son  against 
ji  8biu:ei  as  a  turbulent  and  dangerous  character.    It  must 
jl  not  be  supposed  that  in  these  dying  instructions  David 
i  vn«  evincing  a  fierce  vindictive  spirit.    He  is  rather  to  be 
[   oniiU'.ered  as  acting  in  the  characterof  a  king  and  magis- 
[    rat*,  in  noticing  crimes  which  he  had  not  been  In  a  con- 
I  liUcn  to  punish,  and  pointing  out  persons  of  whomSolo- 
.<  Binii  would  be  under  a  necessity  to  rid  himself  as  danger- 
,,  ons  to  the  state.     The  grateful   mention   of  Barzillal's 
J  kindness  was,  however,  a  personal  feeling  that  does  hon- 
our to  the  warmth  of  his  heart;  and  his  silence  as  to  Me- 
,.,  phlbosheth,  the  son  of  his  beloved  Jonathan,  would  Imply 
.    the  previous  death  of  that  prince.    9.  for  thou  art  a  wise 
man— Solomon  had  given  early  indications  of  wisdom 
before  his  miraculous  endowment  with  the  heavenly  gift 
(gee  on  ch.  8. 11),  and  his  own  sagacity  would  dictate  the 
course  that  should  be  followed  In  any  new  offence  that 
Bhlmei   might  commit.     10.  So   David  slept   with   his 
fathers— About  six  months  after  the  coronation  of  Solo- 
mon (cf.  2  Samuel  5.  5,  with  1  Chronicles  29.  27).    The  inter- 
val was  spent  in  developing  his  Ideas  and  plans  for  the 
future  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  providing  for  the  per- 
,    manent  worship  of  God  (see  on  1  Chronicles  22.,  et  scq.). 
David  was  burled  In   the  city  of  David — Sepulchres 
were  not  allowed  within  the  precincts  of  cities.    Jerusa- 
lem, however,  formed  an  exception ;  and  yet,  even  there, 
Ibe  privilege  was  reserved  chiefly  for  the  royal  family 
(Acts  2. 29).    Tradition  says  that  the  bones  of  David  repose 
en  Mount  Zion,  and  the  minaret  of  a  small  mosque  points 
wit  the  spot  which  tradition  has  fixed.    His  was  a  noble,  a 
ircndrous,  and  a  humbling  history.  He  was  a  good  man, 
7«t  his  life  was  deformed  by  various  erlmes  of  a  very  gross 
gmracter.    But  there  were  many  bright  and  noble  traits 
to  his  character;  he  was  an  earnest  lover  of  the  Divine 
i*w;  his  reign  was  signalized  by  many  important  ser- 
rices  that  contributed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  His  kingdom;  and  his  name,  as  the  sweet  Psalm- 
«t  of  Israel,  will  be  held  in  honour  to  the  latest  age  of  the 
feurch. 

13-%.    Soi<omon  Succkkds  Hot.    12.  Then   sat  Solo- 
s'* •    *■  the  throne  of  David  his  father— His  ascen- 


sion to  the  royal  dignity  was  made  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  Having  been  born  after  his  father  beoaaut 
monarch  of  the  whole  kingdom,  his  claim,  according  Vg 
the  notions  of  Oriental  people,  was  preferable  to  that  of 
all,  even  his  elder  brothers.  The  Hebrew  kingdom  en- 
joyed internal  prosperity ;  it  was  respected  and  renowned 
abroad,  and  Solomon  well  knew  how  to  improve  the** 
advantages.  13-18.  Adonljah  came  to  Bath-sheba — Her 
question  to  him  betrays  an  apprehension  which  his  re- 
cent conduct  might  well  warrant ;  but  his  pious  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Divine  will  seemed  apparently  to  Indi- 
cate so  entire  an  acquiescence  In  the  settlement  of  tha 
succession,  that,  in  ber  womanly  simplicity,  she  per- 
ceived not  the  deep  cunning  and  evil  design  that  was 
concealed  under  his  request,  and  readily  undertook  W> 
promote  his  wishes.  10,  20.  Bath-sheba  went  nut* 
King  Solomon— The  filial  reverence,  and  the  particular 
act  of  respect  which  Solomon  rendered,  were  quite  la 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Kant. 
The  rl^ht  hand  is  the  place  of  honour ;  and  us  It  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  assigned  to  "the  kind's  mother,"  it  U 
necessary  to  remark,  that  when  a  husband  dies,  his 
widow  acquires  a  higher  dignity  and  power,  as  a  mother 
over  her  son,  than  she  ever  possessed  before.  Besides, 
the  dignity  of  "  king's  mother"  is  a  state  office,  to  whloh 
certain  revenues  are  attached.  The  holder  hasa  separata 
palace  or  court,  as  well  as  possesses  great  influence  in 
public  affairs  ;  aud  as  the  dignity  Is  held  for  life,  It  some- 
times happens,  In  consequence  of  deaths,  that  the  pec- 
son  enjoying  it  may  not  be  related  to  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign by  natural  maternity.  Bath-sheba  had  evidently 
been  Invested  with  this  honourable  office.  itSt.  why  dost 
thou  nak  Ablshag  .  .  .  ash  for  him  the  kingdom  also 
— (See  on  2  Samuel  16. 11 ;  also  on  12.  8.)  Solomon's  Indig- 
nation was  roused ;  he  In  a  moment  penetrated  the  artful 
scheme,  and  from  his  associating  the  names  of  Ablathar 
and  Joab,  he  seems  to  have  suspected  or  known  that  thoss 
deep  schemers  had  been  the  prompters  of  Adonijah. 
23-35.  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also — The  common 
form  of  Introducing  a  solemn  oath,  if  Adonijah  have 
not  spoken  this  word  against  his  own  life— Whether 
there  was  a  treasonable  design  to  conceal  under  this  re- 
quest or  not,  the  act,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  was 
criminal,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  state. 
There  Is  no  ground  of  censure  upon  Solomon  for  cruelty 
or  precipitation  In  this  Instance.  He  had  pardoned  Adon- 
ljah's  former  conspiracy;  but  this  new  attempt  was  re- 
bellion against  the  viceroy  appointed  by  the  Dlvin* 
King,  and  called  for  condign  punishment.  The  office  of 
executioner  was  among  the  Hebrews,  as  in  other  ancient 
countries  of  the  East,  performed  unceremoniously  and 
privately — often  without  any  previous  warning— by  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  or  one  of  his  officers  (Matthew  11. 10). 
26,  27..  unto  Ablathar  the  priest  said  the  king— This 
functionary,  as  the  counsellor  or  accomplice  of  AdonSJnlu 
had  deserved  to  share  his  fate.  But  partly  from  regard 
to  his  priestly  dignity,  and  partly  from  his  long  associa- 
tions with  Oe  late  king,  Solomon  pronounced  on  hlua 
the  mitigated  sentence  of  banishment  to  his  country 
estate  at  Anathoth,  and  thereby,  as  God's  vicegerent, 
deprived  him  of  his  office  and  its  emoluments.  Ths 
sacred  writer  notices  the  remarkable  fulfilment,  Abla- 
thar's  degradation  from  the  high  priesthood  (see  on  ch. 
4.  4),  of  the  doom  denounced  against  the  house  of  EU 
(1  Samuel  2. 80). 

28-46.  JOAB  SIXAIN.  iiS.  Than  tiding*  came  to  Joab— 
The  execution  of  these  sentences  respectively  on  Adoni- 
jah and  Ablathar,  prepared  Joab  for  his  fate.  Death,  dus 
to  his  great  crimes  (Numbers  86.  83),  would  long  ago  hav* 
been  inflicted,  had  not  his  power  and  popularity  with 
the  army  been  too  formidable  for  the  old  king.  He  now 
fled  to  the  altar,  which,  though  a  recognised  asylum, 
afforded  no  sanctuary  to  the  rebel  and  murderer  (Exodus 
21. 14).  And,  as  he  refused  to  leave  it,  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  some  faint  hope  that  a  religious  scruple  *w<ald 
have  been  felt  at  the  thought  of  violating  the  sanotltv  <x 
the  place  by  bloodshed.  Benaiah,  not  liking  to  u**w.-it. 
any  responsibility,  referred  the  matter  to  Solomon,  na* 
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AMprimnaU  that  the  law  should  take  Its  course  (Deuter- 
Momt  t».  IS;.  33.  Their  blood  shall  return  upon  the 
hrad  of  Juab,  Ac.  —  A  reference  Is  here  made  to  the 
curse  publicly  and  solemnly  pronounced  by  King  David 
(2  Samuel  8.  28,  29;.  3*.  Benulah  .  .  .  went  up,  and  fell 
upon  him — According  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  (Exodus 
ill.  II),  and  the  practice  tn  similar  cases  (2  Kings  11. 15),  the 
criminal  was  to  be  dragged  from  the  altar  and  slain  else- 
where. But  the  truth  Is,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
was  violated  as  much  by  the  violence  used  in  forcing  the 
criminal  from  the  place  as  In  shedding  bis  blood  there; 
the  express  command  of  God  authorized  the  former,  and 
therefore  by  Implication  permitted  the  latter,  wu 
burled  In  his  own  house  —  Or  lamily  vault,  at  his 
property  in  the  wilderness  ol  Judah.  His  interment  was 
included  in  the  king's  order,  as  enjoined  in  the  Divine 
law  ( Deuteronomy  21.  23). 

34-16.  SH1MKI  Pot  TO  Death.  30.  the  king  sent 
and  called  for  Shiinei — lie  was  probably  residing  at 
Bahurtm,  bis  native  place.  But,  as  he  was  a  suspicious 
character,  Solomon  condemned  him  henceforth  to  live 
in  Jerusalem,  on  the  penally  of  death,  for  going  with- 
out the  gates.  He  submitted  to  this  confinement  for 
three  years,  when,  violating  his  oath,  he  was  arrested 
and  put  to  death  by  Solomon  for  perjury,  aggravated  by 
Ul8  former  crime  of  high  treason  against  David.  *».  the 
kin*;. lam  wa»  established  in  the  hand  of  Solomon — 
Now,  that  by  the  death  of  Shtniel.  ail  tbe  leaders  of  the 
rival  (actions  had  been  cut  off. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1.  Solomon  Mabktks  Pharaoh's  Daughter.  1. 
Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh — Tbis  was  a  royal 
title,  equivalent  to  sultan,  and  the  personal  name  of  this 
monarch  Is  said  to  have  been  Vaphres,  The  formatlou, 
on  equal  terms,  of  this  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
royal  family  of  Egypt,  shows  the  high  consideration  to 
which  the  Hebrew  kingdom  had  now  ariseu.  Roselllnl 
has  given,  from  the  Egyptian  monumeuts,  what  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portrait  of  this  princess.  She  was  received 
In  the  land  of  her  adoption  with  great  eclat ;  for  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  the  forty-flfth  Psalm  are  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  In  honour  of  this  occasion,  although  they 
may  both  have  a  higher  typical  reference  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  Into  the  church,  brought  her  into 
the  city  of  I>nvid — i.  e.,  Jerusalem.  She  was  not  admis- 
sible Into  the  stronghold  of  Zlon,  the  building  where  the 
ark  was  (Deuteronomy  23. 7,  8).  She  seems  to  have  been 
lodged  at  first  in  his  mother's  apartments  (Song  3.  4;  8.2), 
as  a  suitable  residence  was  not  yet  provided  for  her  in  the 
new  palace  (ch.  7.  8;  9.24;  2  Chronicles  8. 11).  building 
.  .  .  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — Although  David  had  begun 
(Psalm  51. 18),  it  was,  according  to  Josephus,  reserved  for 
Solomon  to  extend  and  complete  the  fortifications  of  the 
city.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  marriage  was 
In  conformity  with  the  la»w  (see  on  Exodus  34.  16;  Deuter- 
onomy 7.  3;  Ezra  10.1-10;  Nehemiah  13.26).  But  it  Is  no- 
where censured  In  Scripture,  as  are  the  connections  Solo- 
mon formed  with  other  foreigners  (ch.  11.  1-3);  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  had  stipulated  for  her  abandon- 
ment of  Idolatry,  and  conforming  to  the  Jewish  religion 
(Psalm  45.  10,  11). 

2-5.  High  Places  Being  tn  Use,  He  Sacrifices  at 
Gibeon.  3.  Solomon  loved  the  Lord — This  declaration, 
illustrated  by  what  follows,  affords  undoubted  evidence 
of  the  young  king's  piety;  nor  Is  the  word  "only,"  which 
prefaces  the  statement,  to  be  understood  as  introducing  a 
qualifying  circumstance  that  reflected  any  degree  of  cen- 
sure upon  him.  The  intention  of  the  sacred  historian  Is 
to  describe  the  generally  prevailing  mode  of  worship  be- 
fore the  temple  was  built.  The  "  high  places  "  were  altars 
erected  on  natural  or  artificial  eminences,  probably  from 
the  idea  that  men  were  brought  nearer  to  the  Deity.  They 
nad  been  used  by  the  patriarchs,  and  had  become  so  uni- 
versal among  tne  heathen  that  they  were  almost  identi- 
fied with  idolatry.  They  were  prohibited  in  the  law  (Le- 
viticus 17.3,  4;  Deuteronomy  12.  18,  14:  Jeremiah  7.  81; 
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Ezekiel  6.  3,  4 ;  Hosea  10.  8).  Bat,  so  long  as  the  tabernacle 
was  migratory,  and  the  means  for  the  national  worship 
were  merely  provisional,  the  worship  on  those  high  placet 
was  tolerated,  and  hence,  as  accounting  for  their  continu- 
ance, it  is  expressly  stated  (v.  2)  that  God  had  not  yet 
choReu  a  permanent  and  exclusive  place  for  his  worship^ 
1.  tiie  king  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there — The 
prominent  distinction  of  this  place  arose  from  the  eld 
tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar  which  Moses  had  made  In 
the  wilderness,  being  there  (1  Chronicles  16.39;  21.29;  I 
Chronicles  1.  3-6).  The  royal  progress  was  of  publio  iai- 
portance.  it  was  a  season  of  national  devotion.  The 
king  was  accompanied  by  his  principal  nobility  (2  Chron- 
icles 1,  2),  and,  as  the  occasion  was  most  probably  one  of 
the  great  annual  festivals  which  lasted  seven  days,  the 
rank  of  the  offerer  and  the  succession  of  daily  oblations 
may  help  in  part  to  account  for  the  immense  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifices.  9.  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream— It  was  probably  at  the  close  of 
this  season,  when  his  mind  had  been  elevated  Into  a  high 
state  of  religious  fervour  by  the  protracted  services.  Sol- 
omon felt  an  Intense  desire,  and  he  had  offered  an  earnest 
petitlou,  for  the  gift  of  wisdom.  In  sleep  his  thoughts  ran 
upon  the  subject  of  his  prayer,  and  he  dreamed  that  God 
appeared  to  him  and  gave  him  the  option  of  every  tiling 
lu  the  world— that  he  asked  wisdom,  and  that  God  granted 
ids  request.  His  dream  was  but  an  Imaginary  repetition 
of  his  lormer  desire,  but  God's  grant  of  it  was  real. 

6-15.  Hk  Chixwks  Wisdom.  6.  Solomon  said — i.e.,  had 
dreamed  that  he  said.  7.  1  am  but  a  little  child— Not  in 
age,  for  he  had  reached  manhood  (eh.  2.  9),  and  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  years  old,  but  he  was  raw  and  inex- 
perienced in  matters  of  government.  10.  the  speech 
pleased  the  Lord — It  was  Solomon's  waking  prayers  thai 
God  heard  and  requited,  but  the  acceptance  was  signified 
in  this  vision.  IS.  behold,  It  wana  dream— The  vivid 
impression,  the  Indelible  recollection  he  had  of  this 
dream,  together  with  the  new  and  Increased  energy  com. 
muuicated  to  his  mind,  and  the  flow  of  worldly  prosperity 
that  rushed  upon  htm,  gave  him  assurance  that  It  carnl 
by  Divine  inspiration,  and  originated  In  the  grace  ol  God 
The  wisdom,  however,  that  was  asked  and  obtained  waf 
not  so  much  of  the  heart  as  the  head— it  was  wisdom  nol 
for  himself  personally,  but  for  bis  office,  such  as  would 
qualify  him  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  kingdom,  and  for  the  attainment  of  general 
scientific  knowledge. 

16-28.     His  Judgment  Between  Two  Harlots.     18. 
Then  came  there  two  women— Eastern  monarchs,  wuo 
generally  administer  jubilee  in  person,  at  least  in  all  i 
of  difficulty,  often  appeal  to  t lie  principles  of  human  na 
ture  when  they  are  at  a  loss  otherwise  to  find  a  clue  U 
the  truth,  or  see  clearly  their  way  through  a  mass  of  con 
dieting    testimony.     The   modern   history    of   the    I 
abounds  with  anecdotes  of  judicial  cases,  in  which  tht 
decision  given  was  the  result  of  an  experiment  similar  U 
this  of  Solomon  upon  the  natural  feelings  of  the  contend 
lng  parties. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

1-8.    SOLOMON'S  Pmncks.     1.   So  King  Solomon    wa« 

king  over  all  Israel — This  chapter  contains  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  state  and  glory  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom 
during  the  more  flourishing  or  later  years  of  his  reign.  3. 
these  were  the  princes — Or  chief  officers,  as  is  evident 
from  two  of  them  marrying  Solomon's  daughters.  Aio» 
rlnh  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest — Rather,  the  prince,  as 
the  Hebrew  word  frequently  signifies  (Genesis  41.  45;  ExTV- 
dus  2.  16;  2  Samuel  8.  18);  so  that  from  the  precedency 
given  to  this  person  In  the  list,  he  seems  to  have  been 
prime  minister,  the  highest  in  office  next  tbe  king.  3. 
Scriiies— i.  e.,  secretaries  of  state.  Undei  I/avld,  there 
had  been  only  one.  And  the  employmen'  of  three  fnnc 
tlouaries  in  this  department  indicates  feJ'her  improves 
regulations  by  the  division  of  labour,  or  B  great  Increase 
of  business,  occasioned  by  the  growing  p.-osperlty  of  the 
kingdom,  or  a  more  extensive  correspondence  with  for- 
eign countries,     recorder — i.  e..  Historiographer,  or  a»- 
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oallst — au  office  of  great  Importance  in  Oriental  courts, 
and  the  duties  of  which  consisted  in  chronicling  the  oc- 
currences of  every  day.  4.  Benalah  wag  over  the  hoat — 
■Formerly  captain  of  the  guard;  he  bad  succeeded  Joab  as 
commander  of  the  forces.  Zadok  and  A  hint  liar  were 
the  priests— The  first  only  discharged  the  sacred  fuuc- 
Mocb — the  latter  had  been  banished  to  his  country  seat, 
»nd  retained  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  high  priest. 
1.  over  the  officers — i.e.,  the  provincial  governors  enu- 
merated in  v.  17-19.  tlie  principal  officer,  and  the  king's 
friend— Perhaps  president  of  the  privy  council,  and  Solo- 
mon's confidential  friend  or  favourite.  This  high  func 
Uonary  had  probably  been  reared  along  with  Solomon. 
That  he  should  heap  those  honours  on  the  sons  of  Nathan 
was  most  natural,  considering  the  close  Intimacy  of  the 
father  with  the  late  king,  and  the  deep  obligations  under 
which  Solomon  personally  lay  to  the  prophet.  6.  Ahlsh- 
ar  was  over  the  household — Steward  or  chamberlain 
Of  the  palace.  Adonlruin — Or  Adoram  (2  Samuel  20.24; 
ch.  12.  18),  or  JIadoram  (2  Chronicles  10.  18),  was  over  the 
tribute— Not  tlie  collection  of  money  or  goods,  but  the 
levy  of  compulsory  labourers  (cf.  ch.  5.  13,  14). 

7-21.  Hts  Twelve  Officers.  7.  Solomon  liad  twelve 
officers  over  all  Israel.  The  royal  revenues  were  raised 
according  to  the  ancient,  and  still.  In  many  parts,  exist- 
ing usage  of  the  East,  not  In  money  payments,  but  In  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  There  would  be  always  a  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  collection  and  transmission  of  these 
tlbKes  (1  Samuel  8. 15),  and,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the 
work,  Solomon  appointed  twelve  officers,  who  had  each 
the  charge  of  a  tribe  or  particular  district  of  country,  from 
which,  in  monthly  rotation,  the  supplies  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  king's  household  were  drawn,  having  first 
been  deposited  in  "the  store  cities"  which  were  erected 
for  their  reception  (ch.  9.  19;  2  Chronicles  8.  4,  6).  8.  The 
■on  of  Hur- Or,  as  the  margin  has  It,  Benhur,  Bendekar. 
In  the  rural  parts  of  Syria,  and  among  the  Arabs,  it  is  still 
common  to  designate  persons  not  by  their  own  names, 
but  as  the  sons  of  their  fathers.  81.  Solomon  reigned 
nver  all  kingdoms,  from  the  river — All  the  petty  klng- 
loms  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean  were 
ilbjtary  to  him.  Similar  is  the  statement  in  v.  24.  84. 
:^om  Tiphsah — i.e.,  Thapsacus,  a  large  and  flourishing 
vewn  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  name  of 
which  was  derived  from  a  celebrated  ford  uear  it,  the 
lowest  on  that  river,  even  to  Azzah — i.e.,  Gaza,  on  the 
south-western  extremity,  not  far  from  the  Mediterranean. 
88.  Solomon's  provision  for  one  day — Not  for  the  king's 
table  only  but  for  all  connected  with  the  court,  Including, 
besides  the  royal  establishment,  those  of  his  royal  con- 
sorts, his  principal  officers,  his  body-guards,  his  foreign 
visitors,  Ac.  The  quantity  of  fine  flour  used  is  estimated 
at  240  bushels:  that  of  meal  or  common  flour  at  480.  The 
number  of  cattle  required  for  consumption,  besides  poul- 
try and  several  kinds  of  game,  which  were  got  In  abun- 
dance on  the  mountains,  did  not  exceed  in  proportion 
what  is  needed  In  other  courts  of  the  East.  83.  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  .  .  .  fig  tree— This  is  a,  common 
and  beautiful  metaphor  for  peace  and  security  (Mlcah  4.  4; 
Zecharlah  3.  10),  founded  on  the  practice,  still  common  In 
modern  Syria,  of  training  these  fruit-trees  up  the  walls 
and  stairs  of  houses,  so  as  to  make  a  shady  arbor,  beneath 
which  the  people  sit  and  recreate  themselves.  86.  forty 
thousand  stalls— For  the  royal  mews  (see  on  2  Chronicles 
B.  25).  88.  barley  .  .  .  and  straw— Straw  is  not  used  for 
litter,  but  barley  mixed  with  chopped  straw  is  the  usual 
fodder  of  horses.  Dromedaries — The  one-humped  camel, 
distinguished  for  their  great  fleetuess. 

29-34.  His  WISDOM.  89.  God  gave  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart 
— i.  e..  High  powers  of  mind,  great  capacity  for  receiving 
as  well  as  aptitude  for  communicating  knowledge.  30. 
Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  tlie  wisdom  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East — i.  e.,  the  Arabians,  Chaldeans  and 
Persians  (Genesis  25.  6).  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt— Egypt 
■was  renowned  as  the  seat  of  learning  and  sciences,  and 
the  existing  monuments,  which  so  clearly  describe  the 
»»e!*nt  state  of  society  and  the  arts,  show  the  high  culti- 


vation of  the  Egyptian  people.    31.  wiser  than  all  niea 

— t. «.,  all  his  contemporaries,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
than  Ethan— Or  Jeduthun,  of  the  family  of  Merarl  (1 
Chronicles  8.  44).  Hunan- (1  Chronicles  15.  17-19).  The 
chief  of  the  temple  musicians,  and  the  king's  seers  (1 
Chronicles  25.  5);  tiie  other  two  are  not  known,  the  sons 
of  Mahol — Either  another  name  for  Zerah  (1  Chronicles 
2.  6),  or  taking  it  as  a  common  noun,  signifying  a  dance,  a 
chorus,  "the  sons  of  Mahol"  signify  persons  eminently 
skilled  in  poetry  and  music.  38.  he  spake  three  thou- 
sand proverbs — Embodying  his  moral  sentiments  and 
sage  observations  on  human  life  and  character,  a  thou- 
sand and  live  songs — Psalm  72.,  127.,  132.,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs  are  his.  33.  lie  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  .  .  . 
to  the  hyssop— Ail  plants,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
The  tsplrlt  of  God  has  seen  lit  to  preserve  comparatively 
few  memorials  of  the  fruits  of  his  gigantic  mind.  The 
greater  part  of  those  here  ascribed  to  him  have  long  sine* 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  time,  or  perished  In  tlie 
Babylonish  captivity,  probably  because  they  were  not  in- 
spired. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-6.  Hiram  Sends  to  Congratulate  Solomon. 
1.  Hiram  sent  his  servants  unto  Solomon — The  grand- 
son of  David's  contemporary.  [Kitto.]  The  same  Hiram. 
[Winer  and  others.]  The  friendly  relations  which  the 
king  of  Tyre  had  cultivated  with  David  are  here  seen  re- 
newed with  his  son  and  successor,  by  a  message  of  con- 
dolence as  well  as  of  congratulation  on  his  accession  to  tlie 
throne  of  Israel.  The  alliance  between  the  two  nations 
had  been  mutually  beneficial  by  the  encouragement  of 
useful  traffic.  Israel,  being  agricultural,  furnished  corn 
and  oil,  while  the  Tyrians,  who  were  a  commercial  peo- 
ple, gave  In  exchange  their  Phoenician  manufactures,  as 
well  as  the  produce  of  foreign  lands.  A  special  treaty  was 
now  entered  Into  in  furtherance  of  that  undertaking 
which  was  the  great  work  of  Solomon's  splendid  and 
peaceful  reign.  6.  command  that  they  hew  me  cedar 
trees  out  of  Lebanon — Nowhere  else  could  Solomon  have 
procured  materials  for  the  wood-work  of  his  contemplated 
building.  The  forests  of  Lebanon,  adjoining  the  seas  In 
Solomon's  time,  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
timber  being  a  lucrative  branch  of  their  exports,  Im- 
mense numbers  of  workmen  were  constantly  employed 
In  the  felling  of  trees  as  well  as  the  transportation  and 
preparation  of  the  wood.  Hiram  stipulated  to  furnish 
Solomon  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  cedars  and  cypresses. 
as  he  might  require ;  and  It  was  a  great  additional  obliga- 
tion, that  he  engaged  to  render  the  Important  service  of 
having  it  brought  down,  probably  by  the  Dog  river,  to  the 
seaside,  and  conveyed  along  the  coast  in  floats;  i.  e.,  the 
logs  being  bound  together,  to  the  harbour  of  Joppa  (2 
Chronicles  2. 16),  whence  they  could  easily  find  the  means 
of  transport  to  Jerusalem,  my  servants  shall  be  with 
thy  servants — The  operations  were  to  be  on  so  extensive  a 
scale  that  the  Tyrians  alone  would  be  Insufficient.  A  <li- 
vision  of  labour  was  necessary,  and  while  the  foruiet 
would  do  the  work  that  required  skilful  artisans,  Solomon 
engaged  to  supply  the  labourers. 

7-12.  Furnishes  Timber  to  Build  the  Temple.  7. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord — This  language  is  no  decisive  evi- 
dence that  Hiram  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  as  lie 
might  use  it  only  on  the  polytheistic  principle  of  acknow- 
ledging Jehovah  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  (see  on  2 
Chronicles  2.  12).  8.  Uiram  sent  to  Solomon,  saying,  1 
have  considered  (he  things  .  .  .  ana  I  will  do — The  con- 
tract was  drawn  out  formally  in  a  written  document  (X 
Chronicles  2. 11),  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  pre- 
served both  In  the  Jewish  and  Tyrian  records.  10.  ti» 
trees — Rather,  the  cypress.  11.  food  to  his  household— 
This  was  an  annual  supply  for  tlie  palace,  different  from 
that  mentioned  in  2  Chronicles  2.  10,  which  was  for  the 
workmen  in  the  forests. 

13-18.  Solomon's  Workmen  and  Laboubicks.  13. 
Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel— The  renewed 
notice  of  Solomon's  divine  gift  of  wisdom  (v.  12)  Is  evi- 
dently Introduced  to  prepare  for  this  record  of  the  at.1  oaf 
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&nt  prudent  measures  he  foolj  (owariin  me  accomplish- 
ment of  his  work.  So  great  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power 
na  is  Implied  In  this  compulsory  levy  must  have  raised 
wrote t  discontent,  If  not,  opposition,  had  not  his  wise 
arrangement  of  letting  the  labourers  remain  at  home  two 
mouths  out  of  three,  added  to  the  sacred  ness  of  the  work, 
reconciled  the  people  to  this  forced  labour.  The  carriage 
of  burdens,  and  the  Irksome  work  of  excavating  the 
quarries  was  assigned  to  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanlten 
(ch.  9.  21);  2 Chronicle*  K.  7-U)  and  war  prisoners  made  by 
David— umouutitig  to  153.600.  The  employment  of  persons 
of  that  condition  In  Eastern  countries  for  carrying  on 
"»ny  public  work,  would  make  this  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments the  less  thought  of.  I?,  brought  great  stones — 
The  stone  of  Lebanon  is  "bard,  calcareous,  whitish  and 
sonorous,  like  tree-stone."  [Hhaw.J  The  same  white  and 
beautiful  stone  Is  to  be  got  In  every  part  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  hcw«i  »t.>n«-» — Or  neatly  polished,  as  the 
fiekrrw  word  signifies  (Exodus  20.  25).  Both  Jewish  and 
Tyrlan  builders  were  employed  In  hevriug  these  great 
stones.  Itt.  and  the  atonc-aqiuirrra — The  margin,  which 
renders  it  "the  Oddites"  (Joshua  1.1.  5),  has  long  been 
considered  a  preferable  translation.  This  marginal  trans- 
lation also  must  yield  to  another  which  has  lately  been 
promised,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  He.lrreio  text,  and 
will"1!  would  be  reudered  thus:  "Solomon's  builders, and 
Muam's  builders,  did  hew  them  and  bevel  them."  fl'HK- 
muh.  )  These  great  bevelled  or  grooved  stones,  measuring 
•otne  twenty,  others  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  from  rive 
to  six  feet  in  breadth,  are  still  seeu  In  the  substructures 
about  the  ancient  site  of  the  temple;  aud.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  most  competent  observers,  were  those  originally 
employed  "to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house." 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-i.  The  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  2.  the 
house  which  Ivlng   Solomon  built  for  the  Lord — The 

dimensions  are  given  In  cubits,  which  are  to  be  reckoned 
according  to  the  early  standard  (2  Chronicles  3.  8),  or  holy 
cubit  (Ezekiel  40.  5;  43.  13),  a  handbreadth  longer  than  the 
common  or  later  one.  It  Is  probable  that  the  Internal 
elevation  only  Is  here  stated.  3.  the  porch — Or  portico, 
extended  across  the  whole  front  (see  on  2  Chronicles  3.  41. 
windows  of  narrow  lights — t.  «.,  windows  with  lattices, 
capable  of  being  shut  and  opened  at  pleasure,  partly  to 
let  out  the  vapour  of  the  lamps,  the  smoke  of  the  frank- 
incense, and  partly  to  give  light.  [Kkil.] 

5-llt.  The  (.'itAMBiito  THKKKOF.  5.  against  the  Mall 
of  the  house  be  built  chambers — On  three  sides,  there 
were  chambers  in  three  stories,  each  story  wider  than  the 
one  beneath  It,  as  the  walls  were  narrowed  or  made  thln- 
uer  as  they  ascended,  by  a  rebate  being  made,  on  which 
the  beams  of  the  side  floor  rested,  without  penetrating 
the  wall.  These  chambers  were  approached  from  the 
right  hand  side,  in  the  interior  of  the  under  story,  by  a 
winding  staircase  of  stone,  which  led  to  the  middle  and 
upper  stories.  7.  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe 
nor  any  tool  of  Iron  heard  in  the  house  while  It  was 
In  building— A  subterranean  quarry  has  been  very  re- 
cently discovered  near  Jerusalem,  where  the  temple 
stones  are  supposed  to  have  been  hewn.  There  is  un- 
equivocal evidence  to  he  found  In  this  quarry  that  the 
stones  were  dressed  there,  for  there  are  blocks  exactly 
similar  in  size,  as  well  as  In  the  nature  of  the  stone,  to 
■iie  ancient  remains.  Thence,  probably,  they  would  be 
moved  ou  rollers  down  the  Tyropean  valley  to  the  very 
side  of  the  temple.  [Tent  and  Khan.]  9, 10.  built  the 
bouse — The  temple  Is  here  distinguished  from  the  wings 
or  chambers  attached  to  It — and  Its  roofing  was  of  cedar 
wood.  10.  chambers  .  .  ,  five  cubits  high— That  was 
the  height  of  the  whole  three  stories,  they  rested  on 
the  house  with  timber  of  cedar — i.  e.,  because  the  beama 
of  the  side-stonos  rested  on  the  ledges  of  the  temple  wall; 
the  wing  was  attached  to  the  house.  It  was  connected 
wl  tii  the  temple,  without,  however.  Interfering  injuriously 
rlUi  the  sanctuary.  [Keil.] 

U-14.  CfrOD'S  PROMISES  UNTO  IT.  11.  the  word  of  the 
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Lord  came  to  Solomon — Probably  by  a  prophet,  ll  ws* 
very  seasonable,  being  designed  first  to  encourage  him  to 
go  on  with  the  building,  by  confirming  anew  the  promts* 
made  to  his  father  David  (2  Samuel  7.);  and  secondly,  bo 
warn  hltn  against  the  pride  aud  presumption  of  supposing 
that  after  the  erection  of  so  magnificent  a  temple,  he  ano 
his  people  would  always  be  sure  of  the  presence  and 
favour  of  Ood.  The  condition  on  which  that  blessing 
could  alone  he  expected  was  expressly  stated.  The  dwell- 
ing of  God  among  the  children  of  Israel  refers  to  tlzcae 
symbols  of  his  presence  in  the  temple,  which  were  toe 
visible  tokens  of  his  spiritual  relallou  U.  that  people. 

15-22.  The  Ceiling  and  Adorning  of  it.  15.  he  imiu 
the  walls  of  the  house  within — The  walls  were  wain- 
scotted  with  cedar  wood — the  floor  paved  with  cypres* 
planks — the  interior  was  drvlded  by  a  partition  consisting 
of  folding  doors,  which  were  opened  and  shut  with  golden 
chains.  Into  two  apartments — the  back  or  Inner  room, 
i.  e.,  the  most  holy  place,  was  twenty  cubits  long  and 
broad — the  front,  or  outer  room,  C  e.,  the  holy  place,  wa* 
forty  cubits.  The  cedar  wood  was  beautifully  embellished 
with  figures  In  relievo,  representing  clusters  of  foliage, 
and  open  flowers,  chernbims,  and  palm  trees ;  and  the 
whole  Interior  was  overlaid  with  gold,  so  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  was  seen ;  nothing  met  the  eye  but  pure 
gold,  either  plain  or  richly  chased.  31-35.  for  the  enter- 
ing of  the  oracle — The  door  of  the  most  holy  place  was 
made  of  solid  olive  tree  and  adorned  with  figures— that 
of  the  holy  place  was  made  of  cypress  wood,  the  sides 
being  of  olive  wood.  36.  the  Inner  court— Was  for  the 
priests,  and  its  wall,  which  had  a  coping  of  cedar, 
is  said  to  have  been  so  low  that  the  people  could  see 
over  it. 

37,38.  ThkTihe  Taken  to  Build  it.  37.  In  the  fourth 
year  waa  the  foundation  laid — The  building  was  begun 
in  the  second  month  of  the  fourth  year,  and  completed  In 
the  eighth  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
comprising  a  period  of  seven  and  a  half  years,  which  is 
reckoned  here  In  round  numbers.  It  was  not  a  very 
large,  but  a  very  splendid  building,  requiring  great  care, 
aud  ingenuity,  and  division  of  labour.  The  immense 
number  of  workmen  employed,  together  with  the  pre- 
vious preparation  of  the  materials,  serves  to  account  fot 
the  short  time  occupied  in  the  process  of  building. 

CHAPTER    VII. 
Ver.  l.    Building  of  Solomon's  House.    1.  Solomon 

was  bnlldlug  his  own  house  thirteen  years — The  time 
occupied  In  building  his  palace  was  nearly  double  that 
spent  in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  because  neither  had 
there  been  the  same  previous  preparations  for  It,  nor  waa 
there  the  same  urgency  as  In  providing  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, on  which  the  national  well-being  so  much  de- 
pended. 

2-7.  Of  the  House  of  Lebanon.  2.  lie  built  also  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon — It  Is  scarcely  possible 
to  determine  whether  this  was  a  different  edifice  from  the 
former,  or  whether  his  honse,  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  one  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  were  not 
parts  of  one  grand  palace.  As  difficult  Is  It  to  decide 
what  was  the  origin  of  the  name;  some  supposing  it  was 
so  called  because  built  on  Lebanon ;  others,  that  it  was  in 
or  near  Jerusalem,  but  contained  6uch  a  profuse  supply 
of  cedar  columns  as  to  have  occasioned  this  peculiar  des- 
ignation. We  have  a  similar  peculiarity  of  name  in  the 
building  called  the  East  India  house,  though  situated  In 
Loudon.  The  description  is  conformable  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  Eastern  palaces.  The  building  stood  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  great  oblong  square,  which  was  surrounded  by  an 
enclosing  wall,  against  which  the  houses  aud  offices  of 
those  attached  to  the  court  were  built.  The  building 
Itself  was  oblong,  consisting  of  two  square  courts,  flank- 
ing a  large  oblong  hall  which  formed  the  centre,  and 
which  being  100  cubits  long,  by  50  broad,  waa  properly  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  being  the  part  where 
were  the  cedar  pillars  of  this  halL  In  front  was  tht- 
porch  of  judgment,  wh'ch  was  appropriated  to  the  Iran*- 
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D)Un  of  public  business.  On  the  one  side  of  this  great 
itll  was  the  king's  house ;  and  on  the  other  the  harem  or 
loyal  apartment*  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Esther  2.  8,  9). 
This  arrangement  of  the  palate  accords  with  the  Oriental 
style  of  building,  according  to  which  a  great  mansion 
always  consist*  of  three  divisions,  or  separate  houses— all 
connected  by  doors  and  passages— the  men  dwelling  at 
one  extremity,  the  female  portion  of  the  family  at  the 
Rther,  while  public  rooms  occupy  the  central  part  of  the 
building.  10.  the  foundation  was  of  costly  stones, 
•vcn  great  stone*—  Enormous  stones,  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  dimensions  given,  are  found  In  Jerusalem 
»t  this  day.  Not  only  the  walls  from  the  foundation  to 
the  roof-bearns  were  built  of  large  hewn  stones,  but  the 
ipaclous  court  also  around  the  palace  was  paved  with 
great  square  stones.  IS.  for  the  Inner  court  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord— Should  be,  as  In  the  Inner  court  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord ;  the  meaning  Is,  that  In  this  palace, 
as  In  the  temple,  rows  of  hewed  stones  and  the  cedar 
beams  formed  the  enclosing  wall. 

13-51.     HlBAM'S  WORKS.     Solomon   sent  and  fetched 
Hiram  out  of  Tyro— The  Tyrlans  and  other  inhabitants 
on  the  Phoenician  coast  were  the  most  renowned  artists 
and  workers  In  metal  in  the  ancient  world.    14.  He  wm 
a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of  Naphta.ll— In  2  Chronicles 
1 14  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  daughters  of 
Dan.    The  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  reconciled  thus : 
Hiram's  mother,  though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
had  been  married  to  a  Naphtalite,  so  that  when  married 
afterwards  to  a  Tyrian,  she  might  be  described  as  a  widow 
Of  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL    Or,  if  she  was  a  native  of  the 
rity  Dan  (Lalsh),  she  might  be  said  to  be  of  the  daughters 
of  Dan,  as  born  In  that  place;  and  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tell.  as  really  belonging  to  It.    a  'worker  In  braas— Refer- 
ring particularly  to  the  works  described  in  this  chapter ; 
but  in  2  Chronicles  2.  13  his  artistic  skill  Is  represented  as 
extending  to  a  great  variety  of  departments  ;  and,  In  fact, 
he  was  appointed,  from  his  great  natural  talents  and  ac- 
quired skill,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  all  the  works 
of  art  In  the  temple.   lS-'-i'-J.  two  pillars  of  brass,  eighteen 
cubits  lilgh— They  were  made  of  the  brass  (bronze)  which 
was  taken  from  the  king  of  Zobab  (1  Chronicles  18.  8).    In 
I  Chronicles  8.  15  they  are  said  to  have  been  thirty-five 
oablta   high.     There,  however,  their  Joint   lengths  are 
given ;  whereas  here  the  length  of  the  pillars  is  given 
separately.     Each  pillar  was  seventeen  and  a  half  cubits 
long,  which  Is  stated.  In  round  numbers,  as  eighteen.  Their 
dimensions  in  English  measure  are  as  follows:  The  pil- 
lars without  the  capitals  measured  thirty-two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  seven  feet  diameter;    and    If  hollow,  as 
Whiston,  In  his  translation  of  Josephus,  thinks  (Jere- 
miah 52.  21),  the  metal  would  be  about  three  and  a  half 
Inches  thick ;  so  that  the  whole  casting  o*  one  pillar  must 
have  been  from  sixteen  to  twenty  tons.    The  height  of  the 
capitals  was  eight  and  three-fourths  feet;  and,  at  the  same 
thickness  of  metal,  would  not  weigh  less  than  seven  or 
fight  tons  each.    The  nature  of  the  workmanship  In  the 
finishing  of  these  capitals  Is  described  (v.  17-22).    The  pil- 
lars, when  set  up,  would  stand  forty  feet  in  height.    [Na- 
i'ikk'hMktal.]    17.  nets  of  checker- -work — {.^.branch- 
work,  resembling  the  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  wreath* 
tf  chain-work ;  i. «.,  plaited  In  the  form  of  a  chain,  compos- 
ing a  sort  of  orown  or  garland.   Seven  of  these  were  wound 
lu  festoons  on  one  capital,  and  over  and  underneath  them 
fringes,  one  hundred  In  a  row;  and  two  rows  of  pome- 
granates strung  on  chains  (2  Chronicles  3. 16)  ran  round  the 
capital  ( v.  42 ;  ct  2  Chronicles  4. 12, 13 ;  Jeremiah  52. 23),  which, 
Itself,  was  of  a  bowl-like  or  globular  form  (v.  41).    These 
rows  were  designed  to  form  a  binding  to  the  ornamental 
work — to  keep  U  from  falling  asunder;  and  they  were  so 
placed  as  to  be  above  the  chain-work,  and  below  the 
place  where  the  branch-w  jrk  was.    19.  Illy-work—  Heau- 
tlful  ornaments,  resembling  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  blos- 
Kms  of  lilies— -of  large  dimensions,  as  suited  to  the  height 
a'   their  position.    81.  Jachln  and  Boaz — These  names 
were  symbolical,  and  indicated  the  strength  and  stability 
—not  so  much  of  the  material  temple,  for  they  were  de- 
tiKoyeri  along  with  It  (Jeremiah  52. 17),  as  of  the  spiritual 


kingdom  of  G»>d,  which   was  embodied   In  the   temple 
23-26.  he  made  a  molten  sea— In  the  tabernacle  wa»  at 
such  vessel ;  the  laver  served  the  double  purpose  of  wash- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  of  the  priests  as  well  as  the  part* 
of  the  sacrifices.    But  in  the  temple  there  were  separaU 
vessels  provided  for  these  offices.    (See  on  2  Chronicles  4. 
6.)    The  molten  sea  was  an  immense  semicircular  vase, 
measuring  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  and  being 
eight  and  three- fourths  feet  in  depth — this,  at  three  and  a 
half  inches,  could  not  weigh  less  than  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  tons  in  one  solid  casting— and  held  from  16,000  to 
20,000  gallons  of  water.    The  brim  was  all  carved  with  lily- 
work  or  flowers,  and  oxen  were  carved  or  cut  on  the  outside 
all  round,  to  the  number  of  300 ;  and  it  stood  on  a  pedestal 
of  twelve  oxen.    These  oxen  must  have  been  of  consid- 
erable size,  like  the  Assyrian   bulls,  so  as  their  corre- 
sponding legs  would  give  thickness  or  strength  to  support 
so  great  a  weight;  for,  when  the  vessel  was  filled  with 
water,  the  whole  weight  would  be  about  100  tons.    [Na- 
pier.]   (See  ou   2  Chronicles  4.5.)     27-39.  he  made  ten 
bases  of  bra** — These  were  trucks  or  four-wheeled  car- 
riages, for  the  support  and  conveyance  of  the  lavers.    The 
description  of  their  structure  shows  that  they  were  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
They  stood,  not  on  the  axles,  but  on  four  rests  attached 
to  the  axles,  so  that  the  figured  sides  were  considerably 
raised  above  the  wheels.    They  were  all  exactly  alike  In 
form  and  size.    The  lavers  which  were  borne  upou  lliem 
were  vessels  capable  each  of  holding  300  gallons  of  water, 
upwards  of  a  ton  weight.    The  whole,  when  full  of  water, 
would  be  no  less  than  two  tons.    [Nafieb.]    40-45.  And 
121  rain   nude    the   lavers,   and    the  shovels,   and    the 
basins — These  verses  contain  a  general  enumeration  oi 
Hiram's  works,  as  well  as  those  already  mentioned,  as 
other  minor  things.    The  Tyrian  artists  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  skilful  artificers  in  fash- 
ioning and  embossing  metal  cups  and  bowls;   and  we 
need  not  wondt~,  therefore,  to  find  them  employed  by 
Solomon  In  making  the  golden  and  brazen  utensils  for 
his  temple  and  palaces.    40.  In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did 
the  king  cast  them— Zarthan  or  Zaretan  (Joshua  3,  16), 
or  Zartanah  (ch.  4,  12),  or  Zeredathah  (2  Chronicles  4.  17), 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  in  the  territories  of  west- 
ern   Mauasseh.     Succoth    was   situated    on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jordan,  at  the  ford  of  the  river  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Jabbok.    One  reason  assigned  by  commentators  for 
the  castings  being  made  there  is,  that  at  such  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem  that  city  would  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
smoke  and  noxious  vapours  necessarily  occasioned  by  t  he 
process.    [Note  in  Baobtkb's  Bible.]    But  the  true  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  Mary.,  the  thick- 
ness of   the  ground.     That   part  of  the   Jordan   valley 
abounds  with  marl.    Clay  and  sand  are  the  moulding  ma- 
terial Btill  used    for  bronze.     Such  large  quantities  of 
metal  as  one  of  these  castings  would  contain  could  not 
be  fused  In  one  furnace,  but  would  require  a  series  of  fur- 
naces, especially  for  such  u  casting  us  the  brazen  sea— the 
whole  series  of  furnaces  being  filled  with  metal,  and  fused 
atone  time,  and  all  tapped  together,  and  the  metal  lei 
run   into   the    mould.     Thus    a    national    foundry    was 
erected  In  the  plain  of  Jordan.    [Nafieb.  J    48.  the  ultat 
of  gold— i.  «.,  the  altar  of  Incense.    49.  candlesticks   of 
pure  gold— Made,  probably,  according  to  the  model  oi 
that  in  the  tabernacle,  which,  along  with  the  other  articles 
of  furniture,  were  deposited  with  due  honour,  as  sacred 
relics,  in  the  temple.    But  these  seem  not  to  have  been  used 
In  the  temple  servloe;    for  Solomon  made  new  lavers 
tables,  and  candlesticks,  ten  of  each.    (See   further    re- 
garding the  dimensions  and  furniture  of  the  tercpla.  tr 
2  Chronicles  8. 5.) 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-12.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple.  2.  at  th* 
feast  U»  the  month  Kthanlm — The  public  and  formai 
inauguration  of  this  national  place  of  worshlpdid  not  take 
place  till  eleven  months  after  the  completion  of  the  edi- 
fice.   The  delay,  most  probably,  originated  In  Soloiaaa't 
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w!sn  to  choose  the  most  fitting  opportunity  writ* u  there 
should  be  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  people  In  Jerusalem 
{v.  2) ;  and  that  was  not  till  the  next  year.  That  was  a 
Jubilee  year,  and  he  resolved  on  commencing  the  solemn 
ceremonial  a  few  days  before  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
which  was  the  most  appropriate  of  all  seasons,  as  that 
Annual  festival  had  been  Instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  Israelites  dwelling  In  booths  during  their  stay  In 
the  wilderness,  as  well  as  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
then  erected,  in  which  God  promised  to  meet  and  dwell 
with  His  people,  sanctifying  it  with  His  glory.  As  the 
taLernacle  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  temple,  there  was 
admirable  propriety  in  choosing  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
as  the  period  for  dedicating  the  new  place  of  worship,  and 
praying  that  the  same  distinguished  privileges  might  be 
continued  to  It  In  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  glory.  At  the  lime  appointed  for  the  inauguration, 
the  king  issued  orders  for  all  the  heads  and  representatives 
of  the  nation  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  and  take  part  In  the 
august  procession.  The  lead  way  taken  by  the  klua  and 
elders  of  the  people,  whose  march  must  have  been  slow,  as 
priests  were  stationed  to  offer  an  immense  number  of  sac- 
rifices at  various  points  in  the  line  of  road  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  go;  then  came  the  priests  bearing  the 
ark  and  the  tabernacle — the  old  Mosaic  tabernacle  which 
was  brought  from  Gibeon.  Lastly,  the  Levi  tea  followed, 
carrying  the  vessels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  old, 
for  lodgment  In  the  new  house  of  the  Lord.  There  was  a 
•light  deviation  in  this  procedure  from  the  order  of  march 
established  in  the  wilderness  (Numbers  8.81;  4.  15) ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  arrangement  was  duly  observed.  The 
ark  was  deposited  In  the  oracle  ;  t.  e„  the  most  holy  place, 
under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim — not  the  Mosaic  cheru- 
bim, which  were  firmly  attached  to  the  ark  (Exodus  37.  7, 
K),  but  those  made  by  Solomon,  which  were  far  larger  and 
more  expanded.  8.  they  drew  «»v«t  the  staves — A  little 
way,  so  as  to  project  (see  on  Exodus  25.  15;  Numbers  4.6), 
and  they  were  left  In  that  position.  The  object  was,  that 
these  projecting  staves  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
high  priest,  in  conducting  him  to  that  place  where,  once  a 
year,  he  went  to  officiate  before  the  ark,  otherwise  he 
might  miss  his  way  In  the  dark,  the  ark  being  wholly 
overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the  cherubim.  ».  There 
was  nothing  In  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone— 
Nothing  else  was  ever  In  the  ark,  the  articles  mentioned 
(Hebrews  9.  4)  being  not  in,  but  by  it,  being  laid  in  the 
most  holy  place  before  the  testimony.  (Exodus  18.33; 
Numbers  17. 10.)  10,  11.  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the 
Cord— The  cloud  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence,  and  Its  occupation  of  the  sanctuary  was  a  tes- 
timony of  God's  gracious  acceptance  of  the  temple  as  of 
the  tabernacle.  (Exodus  40.  34.)  The  dazzling  brightness, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  dense  portentous  darkness  of  the 
cloud,  struck  the  minds  of  the  priests,  as  it  formerly  had 
done  Moses,  with  that  astonishment  and  terror  (Leviticus 
10.  2-13;  Deuteronomy  4. 24 ;  Exodus  40.  35)  that  they  could 
not  remain.  Thus  the  temple  became  the  place  where  the 
Divine  glory  was  revealed,  and  the  king  of  Israel  estab- 
Uahed  his  royal  residence. 

12-21.  Solomon's  Blessing.  13.  Then  spake  Solomon 
—For  the  reassurance  of  the  priests  and  people,  the  king 
reminded  them  that  the  cloud,  instead  being  a  sign  omin- 
ous of  evil,  was  a  token  of  approval.  The  Lord  said — Not 
in  express  terms,  but  by  a  continuous  course  of  action 
(Exodus  13.21;  24.16;  Numbers  9.15).  13.  I  have  surely 
built  thee  an  house — This  is  an  apostrophe  to  God,  as 
perceiving  His  approach  by  the  cloud,  and  welcoming 
Him  to  enter  as  guest  or  Inhabitant  of  the  fixed  and  per- 
manent dwelling-place,  which,  at  His  command,  had  been 
prepared  for  His  reception.  14.  the  king  turned  his 
face  about — From  the  temple,  where  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  movement  of  the  mystic  cloud,  and  while  the  peo- 
ple were  standing,  partly  .as  the  att'.tnde  of  devotion, 
oartly  oat  of  respect  to  royalty,  the  king  gave  a  fervent 
expression  :>f  praise  to  God  for  the  fufllment  of  His  prom- 
ise (2  Samuel  7.  6-16). 

V^-61.  His  Prayer.  33.  Solomon  stood  before  the 
altar— This  position  was  in  the  court  of  the  people,  on  a 
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brazen  scaffold  erected  for  the  occasion  (2  Chronic-is  i.  18), 
fronting  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  surrounded  by  a 
mighty  concourse  of  people.  Assuming  the  attitude  of  a 
Buppllant,  kneeling  (u.  54,  cf.  2  Chronicles  8.  24),  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  he  performed  the  solemn  act  "»f  consecra- 
tion— an  act  remarkable,  amongst  other  circumstances,  foi 
this,  that  it  was  done,  not  by  the  high  priest  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Aaronic  family,  but  by  the  king  In  person,  who 
might  minister  about,  though  not  in,  holy  things.  Thla 
sublime  prayer,  which  breathes  sentiments  of  the  lcftlssi 
piety  blended  with  the  deepest  humility,  naturally  bore 
a  reference  to  the  national  blessing  and  curse  contained 
in  the  law — and  the  burden  of  It — after  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  the  Lord  for  the  bestowinent  of  the  former,  was 
an  earnest  supplication  for  dellverauce  from  the  latter 
He  specifies  seven  cases  in  which  the  merciful  Interposi- 
tion ol  God  would  be  required  ;  and  he  earnestly  bespeak* 
it  on  the  condition  of  people  praying  towards  that  holy 
place.  The  blessing  addressed  to  the  people  at  the  close 
Is  substantially  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  preceding 
prayer. 
62-64.     His  Sacrifice   of  Peace  Offerino.    63.  the 

hint;.  »i»l  all  Israel  .  .  .  offered  sacrifice  before  the 
Lord— This  was  a  burnt  offering  with  its  accompani- 
ments, aud  being  the  first  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  temple, 
was,  as  In  the  analogous  case  of  the  tabernacle,  consumed 
by  miraculous  Are  from  heaven  (see  on  2  Chronicles  7. 12). 
On  remarkable  occasions,  the  heathens  sacrificed  heca- 
tombs (a  hundred),  and  even  chlllombs  (a  thousand  ani- 
mals), but  the  public  sacrifices  offered  by  Solomon  on  tit  la 
occasion  surpassed  all  the  other  oblations  on  record,  with- 
out taking  into  account  those  presented  by  private  indi- 
viduals, which,  doubtless,  amounted  to  a  large  additional 
number.  The  large  proportion  of  the  sacrifices  were  peace 
offerings,  which  afforded  the  people  an  opportunity  of  tes- 
tlve  enjoyment.  03.  So  the  king  and  all  the  children 
of  Israel  dedicated  tile  house  of  the  Lord — The  dedica- 
tion was  not  a  ceremony  ordained  by  the  law,  but  it  waa 
done  In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  reverence 
naturally  associated  with  edifices  appropriated  to  Divine 
worship.  64.  The  same  day  did  (he  king  hallow 
the  middle  of  the  court — i.e.,  the  whole  extent  of  l  lie 
priests'  court— the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  though  large 
(2  Chronicles  4. 1),  being  totally  inadequate  for  the  vast 
number  of  sacrifices  that  distinguished  this  occasion.  II 
was  only  a  temporary  erection  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
extraordinary  season,  in  aid  of  the  established  altar,  and 
removed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  lestlval. 

65.  TUE  PEOPLE  JOYFUL.  <;•">.  from  the  entering  In  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Kgypt — i,  e.,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  people  flocked 
from  all  quarters,  seven  days  and  seven  days,  even 
fourteen  days — The  first  seven  were  occupied  with  the 
dedication,  and  the  other  seven  devoted  to  the  least  of 
tabernacles  (2  Chronicles  7.  9).  The  particular  form  of  ex- 
pression indicates  that  the  fourteen  days  were  not  eon- 
tinuous,  and  that  some  Interval  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  great  day  of  atonement  falling  on  the  tenth  ol  the 
seventh  month  (v.  2),  and  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles was  on  the  twenty-third  (2 Chronicles  7. 10),  when 
the  people  returned  to  their  homes  with  feelings  of  the 
greatest  Joy  and  gratitude  "for  all  the  goodness  that  Lh4 
Lord  had  done  for  David  His  servant,  and  for  Israel  llii 
people." 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-9.  God's  Covenant  in  a  Second  Vision  wiTt» 
SOLOMON.  1.  And  It  came  to  pnss,  when  Solomon  Itad 
finished  the  building  of  the  house — This  first  verse  la 
connected  with  the  eleventh,  all  that  Is  contained  between 
verses  2-10  being  parenthetical.  3.  That  (rather,  for)  the 
Lord  had  appeared — This  appearance  was,  like  the  for- 
mer one  atGibeon,  most  probably  made  in  a  supernatural 
vision,  and  on  the  night  immediately  following  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  (2  Chronicles  7. 12).  The  strain  of  it 
corresponds  to  this  view,  for  it  consists  of  direct  answer* 
to  his  solemn  inaugural  prayer  (v.  8  is  in  answer  to  ch.  a 
29;  t>.  4,  5  is  in  answer  to  ch.  8.  25  26 •  •>  «-*>  to  cb.  8.  33-4* 
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tee  also  Deuteronomy  29.  22-21).  8.  this  House  which  is 
high— "High,"  either  in  point  of  situation,  lor  it  was 
oallt  on  a  hill,  and  therefore  conspicuous  to  every  be- 
bolder;  or  "high"  in  respect  to  privilege,  honour,  and  re- 
nown ;  or  this  "house  of  the  Most  High,"  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  beauty  and  inagniflee nee,  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  remain  In  such  a  state  of  ruin  and  degradation  as  to 
be  a  striking  monument  of  the  just  judgment  of  God.  The 
»6Cord  of  this  second  vision,  in  which  were  rehearsed  the 
oouditions  of  God's  covenant  with  Solomon,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  breaking  them,  is  inserted  here  as  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  narrative  about  *o  be  given  of  this 
king's  commercial  enterprises  and  ambitious  desire  for 
worldly  glory;  for  this  king,  by  encouraging  an  influx  of 
foreign  people,  and  a  taste  for  foreign  luxuries,  rapidly 
corrupted  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  subjects,  that 
"they  turned  from  following  God,  they  and  their  chil- 
dren" (v.  t>). 

10-23.  The  Mutual  Presents  of  Solomon  and  Hi- 
bam.  10.  at  the  end  of  twenty  y«-«r» — Seven  and  a  half 
years  were  spent  In  building  the  temple,  and  twelve  and 
a  half  or  thirteen  In  the  erection  of  his  palace  (oh.  7.  1; 
2  Chronicles  8. 1).  This  verse  is  only  a  recapitulation  of 
the  first,  necessary  to  recover  the  threat!  of  connection  In 
the  narrative.  11.  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  cities 
In  the  land  of  Gallle*  —  According  to  Josephus,  they 
were  situated  on  the  north-west  of  it,  adjacent  to  Tyre. 
Though  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  promised 
land  (Genesis  15.18;  Joshua  1.4),  they  had  never  been 
conquered  till  then,  and  were  inhabited  by  (Janaanile 
heathens  (Judges  4.  2-13;  2  Kings  15.29).  They  were  prob- 
ably given  to  Hiram,  whose  dominions  were  small,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  important  services  in  furnishing 
workmen,  materials,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  wrougtu 
gold  (v.  14)  for  the  temple  and  other  buildings.  [Mi- 
CHAKi.is.  |  The  gold,  however,  as  others  think,  may  have 
been  the  amount  of  forfeits  paid  to  Solomon  by  Hiram 
for  not  being  able  to  answer  the  riddles  and  apothegms, 
•with  which,  according  to  Josephus,  In  their  private  cor- 
fi-.spondenee,  the  two  sovereigns  amused  themselves. 
Biram  having  refused  these  cities,  probably  on  account 
of  their  inland  situation  making  them  unsuitable  to  his 
maritime  and  commercial  people,  Solomon  satisfied  his  ' 
k'Ay  in  some  other  way;  and,  taking  these  cities  into  his 
owa  hands,  he  first  repaired  their  shattered  walls,  then 
filled  them  with  a  colony  of  Hebrews  (2  Chronicles  8.2). 
15-  .44.  this  Is  the  reason  of  the  levy — A  levy  refers  both 
to  men  and  money,  and  the  necessity  for  Solomon  making 
It  arose  from  the  many  gigantic  works  he  undertook  to 
erect.  .Mlllo  —  Part  of  the  fort  of  Jerusalem  on  Mount 
Ziou  (2  Samuel  5.9;  1  Chronicles  11.8),  or  a  row  of  stone 
bastions  around  Mount  Zlon,  Millo  being  the  great  corner 
tower  of  that  fortified  wall  (ch.  11.27;  2  Chronicles  32.5). 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem — Either  r^f  airing  some  breaches 
!n  it  (ch.  11. 27),  or  extending  it  so  as  to  enclose  Mount 
Zlon.  Hazor— Fortified  on  account  of  its  importance  as 
a  town  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country.  Me- 
gidito — (now  Leijun) — Lying  in  the  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  was  the  key  to  the  north 
of  Palestine  by  the  western  lowlands,  and  therefore  for- 
tified. Gerer — On  the  western  confines  of  Ephralm,  and, 
though  a  Levitical  city,  occupied  by  the  Canaanites. 
Having  fallen  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who  for  some  cause  attacked  it,  it  was  given  by  him  as  a 
dowry  to  his  daughter,  and  fortified  by  Solomon.  17. 
Beth-horon.  the  nether  — Situated  on  the  way  from 
Jdppa  to  Jerusalem  and  Gibeon;  it  required,  from  so 
public  a  road,  to  be  strongly  garrisoned.  18.  Baalath— 
Baalbek.  Tadraor — Palmyra,  between  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates,  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  as  a  security  against 
invasion  from  Northern  Asia.  In  accomplishing  these 
Jknd  various  other  works  which  were  carried  on  through- 
out the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  north,  where  Rezon 
af  Damascus,  his  enemy,  might  prove  dangerous,  he  em- 
ployed vast  numbers  of  the  Canaanites  as  galley-slaves 
'3  Chronicles  2. 18),  treating  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  who 
were  compelled  to  do  the  drudgery  and  hard  labour 
while  the  Israelites  were  only  engaged   in   honourabLu 


employment.     £3.  these  were  the  chief  of  the  offlcen- 
(See  on  2  Chronicles  8.  10.) 

24-28.  Solomon's  Yearly  Sacrifices.  ii,i5  thre* 
times  in  a  year — viz.,  at  the  passover,  pentecost,  aDd 
feast  of  tabernacles  (2  Chronicles  8.13;  31.3).  The  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  these  two  verses  form  a  proper 
conclusion  to  the  record  of  his  buildings,  ami  show  that 
his  design  In  erecting  those  at  Jerusalem  was  to  remedy 
defects  existing  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (see 
on  ch.  3.  1-4).  >J6.  Kzlon-geber,  which  Is  beside  ICloth 
— These  were  neighbouring  ports  at  the  head  of  the  east- 
ern or  Elauitic  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tyrlan  ship-car- 
penters and  sailors  were  sent  there  for  Solomon's  vessels 
(see  ou  2  Chronicles  «).  Ezion-geber —  i.  e.,  the  giant's 
backbone;  so  called  from  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  entrance 
or  the  harbour.  Eloth — Elim  or  Elath ;  i.  e.,  "  the  trees' 
—a  grove  of  terebinths  still  exists  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 
•■AH.  Ophlr — A  general  name,  like  the  East  or  West  Indies 
with  ns,  for  all  the  southern  regions  lying  on  the  African. 
Arabian,  or  Indian  seas,  so  far  as  at  that  time  known. 
[Hkkrkn.]  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talent*— 
(See  on  2  Chronicles  8. 18)— at  125  pounds  Troy,  or  150C1 
ounces  to  the  talent,  and  £4  to  the  ounce,  this  would 
make  £2,604,000. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-13.  The  Qdkkn  ok  Shkba  Admires  tux  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  1.  the  queen  of  Sheba — As  to  where 
her  country  was,  some  think  It  was  the  Sabean  kingdom 
of  Yemen,  of  which  the  capital  was  Saba,  in  Arabia  Fe- 
lix; others,  that  it  was  In  African  Ethiopia,  i.  e.,  Abys- 
sinia, towards  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  opinions 
preponderate  in  favour  of  the  former.  This  view  har- 
monizes with  the  language  of  our  Lord,  ns  Yemen  means 
"South;"  and  this  country,  extending  to  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  might  in  ancient  times  he  considered 
"the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Solomon — Doubtless  by  theOphlr  fleet,  concerning 
the  name  of  the  Lord — Meaning  either  his  great  Know- 
ledge of  God,  or  the  extraordinary  things  which  Gou  oad 
done  for  him.  hard  questions — Enigmas  or  riddles.  The 
Orientals  delight  In  this  species  of  intellectual  exercise 
and  test  wisdom  by  the  power  and  readiness  to  solve 
them.  2.  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great 
train,  with  camels  —  A  long  train  of  those  beasts  of 
burden  forms  the  common  way  of  travelling  In  Arabia; 
and  the  presents  specified  consist  of  the  native  produce 
of  that  country.  Of  course,  a  royal  equipage  would  lie 
larger  and  more  imposing  than  an  ordinary  caravan, 
6.  It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land 
of  thy  acts  and  of  thy  wisdom — The  proofs  she  obtained 
of  Solomon's  wisdom — not  from  his  conversation  only, 
but  also  his  works;  the  splendour  of  his  palace;  the 
economy  of  his  kitchen  and  table;  the  order  of  his  court, 
the  gradations  and  gorgeous  costume  of  his  servants 
above  all,  the  arched  viaduct  that  led  from  his  palace  t< 
the  temple  (2  Kings  18. 18),  and  the  remains  of  which  have 
been  recently  discovered  [Robinson] — overwhelmed  her 
with  astonishment.  9.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God- 
(See  on  ch.  5.7.)  It  Is  quite  possible,  as  Jewish  wrlteri 
say,  that  this  queen  was  converted,  through  Solomon  k 
Influence,  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  But  there  I* 
no  record  of  her  making  any  gift  or  offering  In  the 
temple.  10.  she  gave  (he  king  an  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  gold— £720,000.  11.  almug  trees— Parenthetic- 
ally, along  with  the  valuable  presents  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  is  mentioned  a  foreign  wood,  which  was  brought 
in  the  Ophir  ships.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  sandal 
wood ;  by  others,  to  be  the  deodar— a  species  of  fragrant 
fir,  much  used  in  India  for  sacred  and  important  works. 
Solomon  used  it  for  stairs  in  his  temple  and  palace  (J 
Chronicles  9. 11),  but  chiefly  for  musical  Instruments.  13. 
ICIug  Solomon  gave  unto  the  queen  of  Sheba  all  he* 
desire,  whatsoever  she  asked,  besides  —  t.  e.,  Solomoa 
not  only  gave  his  illustrious  guest  all  the  Insight  and  in- 
formation she  wanted;  but,  according  to  the  Oriental 
fashion,  gave  her  ample  remuneration  for  the  present! 
■ibe  had  brought. 
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14-29.  Hlfl  RICHES.  14.  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that 
mbm  to  Solomon  in  one  year  — 666  talents,  eqaal  to 
£3,13)6,000.  The  sources  whence  this  was  derived  are  not 
mentioned;  nor  was  It  the  full  amount  of  hie  revenue; 
for  this  was  "  hesldes  that  he  had  of  the  merchantmen, 
and  ol  the  traffic  of  the  splee-nierchants,  and  of  all  the 
kings  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  governors  of  the  country." 
The  great  encouragement  he  gave  to  commerce  was  the 
means  of  enriching  his  royai  exchequer.  By  the  fortifi- 
cations which  he  erected  In  various  parts  of  bis  kingdom, 
and  particularly  at  such  places  as  Thapsacus,  one  of  the 
passages  of  Euphrates,  and  at  Tadinor,  In  the  Syrian 
desert,  he  nave  complete  security  to  the  caravan  trade 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Arab  marauders;  and  It 
was  reasonable  that.  In  return  for  this  protection,  he 
§hould  exact  a  certain  toll  or  duty  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods.  A  considerable  revenue,  too,  would  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  store  cities  and  kbaus  he  built;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  those  cities  were  emporiu,  where 
the  caravan  merchants  unloaded  their  bales  of  spices 
and  other  commodities,  and  sold  them  to  the  king's  fac- 
tors, who,  according  to  the  modern  practice  In  the  East, 
retailed  them  in  the  Western  markets  at  a  profit.  "The 
revenue  derived  from  the  tributary  kings  and  from  the 
governors  of  the  country"  must  have  consisted  In  the 
tribute  whloh  all  Inferior  magistrates  periodically  bring 
to  their  sovereigns  in  the  East,  in  the  shape  of  presents 
of  the  produce  of  their  respective  provinces.  16,  17.  two 
hundred  targets,  six  hundred  shekels — These  defensive 
arms  were  anciently  made  of  wood  and  covered  with 
leather;  those  were  covered  with  fine  gold.  OIK)  shekels 
were  used  In  the  gilding  of  each  target— 300  lor  each 
shield.  They  were  intended  for  the  state  armoury  of  the 
palace  (see  on  ch.  14. 26).  18-26.  a  great  throne  of  ivory 
—It  seems  to  have  been  made  not  of  solid  Ivory,  but 
veneered.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  arm-chair,  with  a 
carved  back.  The  ascent  to  it  was  by  six  steps,  on  each 
of  which  stood  lions,  in  place  of  a  railing— while  a  lion, 
probably  of  gilt  metal,  stood  at  each  side,  which,  we  may 
suppose  from  the  analogy  of  other  Oriental  thrones,  sup- 
ported a  canopy.  A  golden  footstool  is  mentioned  (2 
Chronicles  9. 18)  as  attached  to  this  throne,  whose  mag- 
nificence is  described  as  unrivalled.  *4.  a  nary  of 
TarshUh— Tartessus  In  Spain,  where  gold,  and  especially 
silver,  was  got,  anciently,  In  so  great  abundance  that  it 
was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  But 
Tarshlsh  came  to  be  a  general  term  for  the  West  (Jonah  1). 
at  sea— On  the  Mediterranean,  once  In  three  years— 
4. «.,  third  year.  Without  the  mariner's  compass  they 
had  to  coast  along  the  shore.  The  Ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks might  have  been  purchased,  on  the  outward  or 
nomeward  voyage,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  where 
the  animals  were  to  be  found.  They  were  particular- 
ised, probably  as  being  the  rarest  articles  on  board. 
ae-ao.— (See  on  2  Chronicles  1. 14-17.) 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1-8.  Solomon's  Wives  and  Concubines  in  His 
Old  Aok.  1.  But  King  Solomon  loved  many  strange 
Toraen— Solomon's  extraordinary  gift  of  wisdom  was 
not  sufficient  to  preserve  Mm  from  falling  Into  grievous 
»nd  fatal  errors.  A  fairer  promise  of  true  greatness,  a 
Biore  beautiful  picture  of  Juvenile  piety,  never  was  seen 
than  that  which  he  exhibited  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  No  sadder,  more  humiliating,  or  awful  spec- 
tre can  be  imagined  than  the  besotted  apostasy  of  his 
old  age ;  and  to  him  may  be  applied  the  words  of  Paul 
(Galatlans  8. 8),  of  John  (Revelation  3. 17),  and  of  Isaiah 
(14. 21).  A  love  of  the  world,  a  ceaseless  round  of  pleasure, 
had  insensibly  corrupted  his  heart,  and  produced,  for  a 
while  at  least,  a  state  of  mental  darkness.  The  grace  of 
God  deserted  him;  and  the  son  of  the  pious  David— the 
religiously-trained  child  of  Bath-sheba  (Proverbs  81.  1-8), 
and  nnpll  of  Nathan,  Instead  of  showing  the  stability  of 
sound  prlnolple  and  mature  experience,  became  at  last 
>n  old  and  foolish  king  (Eccleslastes  4.  13).  His  fall  Is 
tc  his  "  love  of  many  strange  women."  Polygamy 
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was  tolerated  among  the  ancient  Hebrews;  and,  nirnough 
In  most  countries  of  the  East,  the  generality  of  men,  from 
convenience  and  economy,  confine  themselves    to   on« 
woman,  yet  a  number  of  wives  is  reckoned  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  wealth  and  importance.  Just  »s  a  numerous  stud 
of  horses  and   a  grand  equipage  ar>.    amongst  us.    The 
sovereign,  of  course,  wishes  to  have  a  more  numerous 
harem  than  any  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  female  estab- 
lishments of  many  Oriental  princes  have,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  equalled  or  exceeded  that  of  Solomon'* 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  conformity  with  Orient* 
notions,  he  resorted  to  it  as  a  piece  of  state  magnificence 
But  in  him  It  was  unpardonable,  as  it  was  a  direct  and 
outrageous  violation  of  the  Divine  law  (Deuteronomy  17 
17),  and  the  very  result  which  that  statute  was  ordained 
to  prevent  was  realized  In  him.    His  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  Is  not  censured  either  here  or  else- 
where (see  on  ch.  8.  1).    It  was  only  his  love  for  many 
strange  women  ;  for  women,  though  In  the  East  consid- 
ered inferiors,  exert  often  a  silent  but  powerfully  seduc- 
tive Influence  over  their  husbands  in  the  harems, as  else-- 
where,  and  so  it  was  exemplified  in  Solomon.    3.  he  had 
seven  hundred  wives,  princesses— They  were,  probably 
according  to  an  existing  custom,  the  daughters  of  tribu- 
tary chiefs,  given  as  hostages  for  good  conduct  of  theli 
fathers,     concubines  — Were    legitimate,    but   lower   ot 
secondary  wives.    These  the  chief  or  first  wife  regard* 
without  the  smallest  Jealousy  or  regret,  as  they  look  up 
to  her  with  feelings  of  respectful  submission.    Solomon'* 
wives  became  so  numerous,  not  all  at  once,  but  grad- 
ually ;  as  even  at  an  early  period  his  taste  for  Oriental 
show  seems  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  consid- 
erable harem  (Song  6.  8).    4.  -when  Solomon  was  old- 
He  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifty,     lilt  wlvat 
turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods— Some,  consid- 
ering the  lapse  of  Solomon  into  Idolatry  as  a  thing  in- 
credible, regard  him  as  merely  humouring  his  wives  In 
the  practice  of  their  superstition,  and,  in  countenancing 
their  respective  rites  by  his  presence,  as  giving  only  as 
outward  homage — a  sensible  worship,  In  which  neither 
his   understanding   nor    his   heart   was   engaged.     The 
apology  only  makes  matters  worse,  as  it  implies  an  add- 
ing of  hypocrisy  and  contempt  of  God  to  an  open  breach 
of  His  law.    There  seems  no  possibility  of  explaining  the 
language  of  the  sacred  historian,  but  as  Intimating  that 
Solomon  became  an  actual  and  open  idolater,  worship- 
ping Images  of  wood  or  stone  in  sight  of  the  very  tempi* 
which,  in  early  life,  he  had  erected  to  the  true   God. 
Hence  that  part  of  Olivet  was  called  the  high  place  ol 
Tophet  (Jeremiah  7.  80-34),  and  the  hill  is  still  known  a* 
the  Mount  of  Offence,  or  the  Mount  of  Corruption  (2  King* 
23.13).    5.  Ashtoreth   (Astarte),   MUcolm   (Molech),   and 
Chemosh — He  built  altars  for  these  three;  but,  although 
he  Is  described  (v. 8) as  doing  the  same  for  "all  his  Strang* 
wives,"  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  idols  distinct 
from  these,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  Egyptian 
idolatry.    8.  burnt  Incense,  and  sacrificed  unto  theli 
gods — The  first  was  considered  a  higher  act  of  homage, 
and  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  worship  (2  King* 
22.17;  23.5). 

ft-13.  God  Threatens  Hm.  9.  the  JLord  was  angry 
with  Solomon— The  Divine  appearance,  first  at  Gibeou, 
and  then  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
with  the  warnings  given  him  on  both  occasions,  had  Ic-fl 
Solomon  Inexcusable;  and  it  was  proper  and  necessary 
that  on  one  who  had  been  so  signally  favoured  with  the 
gifts  of  Heaven,  but  who  had  grossly  abused  them,  a  ter- 
rible Judgment  should  fall.  The  Divine  sentence  wss 
announced  to  him  probably  by  Ahljah;  but  there  wa» 
mercy  mingled  with  Judgment,  in  the  circumstance,  thai 
It  should  not  be  Inflicted  on  Solomon  j>er»onally — and 
that  a  remnant  of  the  kingdom  should  be  spared — "  fo» 
Davld'6  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sak«.  which  had  been 
chosen"  to  pntGod's  name  there;  not  from  a  partial  bias  is 
favour  of  either,  but  that  the  Divine  promise  might  stand 
(2  Samnel  7).  13.  I  will  give  one  tribe  to  thy  son- 
There  were  left  to  Rehoboam  the  tribes  of  Jadah,  Benja- 
min and  Levi  (2  Chronicles  U.  12.  18):  aud  multltndes  « 
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Israelites,  who,  after  the  schism  of  the  kingdom,  estab- 
lished their  residence  within  the  territory  of  Jndah  to 
snjoy  the  privileges  of  the  trne  religion  (ch.  12. 17).  These 
%re  all  reckoned  as  one  tribe. 

14-40.  Solomon's  Adversaries.  14.  the  Lord  stirred 
ap  an  adversary—*,  e.,  permitted  him,  through  the  Im- 
pulse of  his  own  ambition,  or  revenge,  to  attack  Israel. 
Daring  the  war  of  extermination,  which  Joab  carried  on 
Is  Edom  (2  Samuel  8. 13),  this  Hadad,  of  the  royal  family, 
■  mere  boy  when  rescued  from  the  sword  of  the  ruthless 
jonqneror,  was  carried  into  Egypt,  hospitably  enter- 
auned,  and  became  allied  with  the  house  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  In  after  years,  the  thought  of  his  native  land  and 
his  lost  kingdom  taking  possession  of  his  mind,  he,  on 
learning  the  death  of  David  and  Joab,  renounced  the 
ease,  possessions,  and  glory  of  his  Egyptian  residence,  to 
return  to  Edom,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  ances- 
tral throne.  The  movements  of  this  prince  seem  to  have 
given  muoh  annoyance  to  the  Hebrew  government;  but 
as  they  were  defeated  by  the  numerous  and  strong  gar- 
risons planted  throughout  the  Edomlte  territory,  Hadad 
seems  to  have  offered  his  services  to  Rezon,  another  of 
Solomon's  adversaries  (t>.  23-25).  This  man,  who  had  been 
general  of  Hadadezer,  and,  on  the  defeat  of  that  great 
king,  had  successfully  withdrawn  a  large  force,  went  Into 
the  wilderness,  led  a  predatory  life,  like  Jephthah,  David, 
and  others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
deserts,  and  having  acquired  great  power,  at  length 
became  king  in  Damascus,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  was 
"  the  adversary  of  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon."  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hadad,  whose  successors  took  the  offi- 
cial title  of  Beuhadad  from  him,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Damascene-Syria.  These 
hostile  neighbours,  who  had  been  long  kept  In  check  by 
the  traditional  fame  of  David's  victories,  took  courage, 
and  breaking  out  towards  the  latter  end  of  Solomon's 
reign,  must  have  not  only  disturbed  his  kingdom  by 
their  Inroads,  but  greatly  crippled  his  revenue  by  stop- 
ping his  lucrative  traiflc  with  Tadniorand  the  Euphrates. 
•6-40.  Jeroboam— This  was  an  Internal  enemy  of  a  still 
more  formidable  character.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
«a>nt  and  energy,  who,  having  been  appointed  by  Solo- 
jtton  superintendent  of  the  engineering  works  projected 
wound  Jerusalem,  had  risen  into  public  notice,  and  on 
being  informed  by  a  very  significant  act  of  the  prophet 
Ahljah  of  the  royal  destiny  which,  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, awaited  him,  his  mind  took  a  new  turn.  29.  clad 
-Rather  wrapped  np.  The  meaning  is,  "  Ahijah,  the  Shl- 
lonite,  the  prophet,  went  and  took  a  flt  station  in  the  way, 
and,  in  order  thai  lie  might  not  be  known,  he  wrapped 
Mwwe(/  up,  so  as  closely  to  conceal  himself,  in  a  new  aar- 
mpTU,g>  turtout,  which  heafterwards  torein  twelve  pieces." 
Notwithstanding  this  privacy,  the  story,  and  the  predic- 
tion connected  with  it,  probably  reached  the  king's  ears, 
and  Jeroboam  became  a  marked  man.  His  aspiring  am- 
bition, Impatient  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  led  him  to 
form  plots  and  conspiracies,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Egypt.  Though  chosen  of  God, 
he  would  not  wait  the  course  of  God's  providence,  and 
therefore  Incurred  the  penalty  of  death  by  his  criminal 
rebellion.  The  heavy  exactions  and  compulsory  labour 
(•.  28)  which  Solomon  latterly  imposed  upon  bis  subjects, 
When  his  foreign  resources  began  to  fail,  had  prepared 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  revolt  under  so 
popular  a  demagogue  a*  Jeroboam.  40.  Shlhhak— Who 
harboured  and  encouraged  the  rebellious  refugee,  wa.s  of 
•  different  dynasty  from  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

Ver.  1-5.  Refusing  the  Old  Men's  Counsel,  l.  He- 
boboain  went  to  Shechein— He  was  the  eldest,  if  not  the 
aroly  son  of  .Solomon,  and  had  been,  doubtless,  designated 
3y  his  father  heir  to  the  throne,  as  Solomon  had  been  by 
:>«  vtd.  The  incident  here  related  took  place  after  the  en- 
teral obsequies  of  the  late  king,  and  the  period  for  public 
mourning  had  past.  When  "all  Israel  came  to  make  him 
s3nn."  it  was  not  to  exercise  their  old  right  of  election  (1 


Samuel  10. 19-21),  for,  after  God's  promise  of  the  perpelah. 
sovereignty  to  David's  posterity,  their  duty  was  subm» 
slon  to  the  authority  of  the  rightful  heir  ;  but  their  obleo» 
was,  when  making  him  king,  to  renew  the  conditions  aiui 
stipulations  to  which  their  constitutional  kings  were 
subject  (1  Samuel  10.25);  and  to  the  omission  3f  rehears- 
ing which,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
Solomon  was  made  king,  they  were  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  absolutism  of  his  government.  Shechem—  An  an- 
cient, venerable,  and  central  town,  was  the  place  of  con- 
vocation ;  and  It  Is  evident,  if  not  from  the  appointment 
of  that  place,  at  least  from  the  tenor  of  their  language, 
and  the  concerted  presence  of  Jeroboam,  that  the  people 
were  determined  on  revolt.  4.  Thy  father  made  oar 
yoke  grievous— The  splendour  of  Solomon's  court,  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  undertakings  being  such,  that 
neither  the  tribute  of  dependent  states,  nor  the  presents 
of  foreign  princes,  nor  the  profits  of  his  commercial  en- 
terprises, were  adequate  to  carry  them  on,  he  had  beea 
obliged,  for  obtaining  the  necessary  revenue,  to  begin  » 
system  of  heavy  taxation.  The  people  looked  only  to  the 
burdens,  not  to  the  benefits  they  derived  from  Solomon's 
peaceful  and  prosperous  reign— and  the  evils  from  which 
they  demanded  deliverance  were  civil  oppressions,  not 
Idolatry,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  been  indifferent  or 
approved  Of  It.  5.  he  said,  Depart  yet  for  three  days- 
It  was  prudent  to  take  the  people's  demand  into  calm  and 
deliberate  consideration.  Whether,  had  the  advice  of  the 
sage  and  experienced  councillors  been  followed,  any  good 
result  would  have  followed,  It  Is  Impossible  to  say.  It 
would  at  least  have  removed  all  pretext  for  the  separation. 
But  he  preferred  the  counsel  of  his  young  companions 
(not  in  age,  for  they  were  ail  about  forty-one,  but  Inex- 
perienced), who  recommended  prompt  and  decisive  meas- 
ures to  quell  the  malcontents.  11.  whips  .  .  .  scorpions 
—The  latter,  as  contrasted  with  the  former,  are  supposed 
to  mean  thongs  thickly  set  with  sharp  Iron  points,  used 
in  the  castlgation  of  slaves.  15.  the  king  hearkened 
not  unto  the  people,  for  the  cause  was  Horn  the  Lord- 
That  was  the  overruling  cause.  Rehoboam's  weakness 
(Ecclesiastes  2.  18,  19)  and  inexperience  in  public  affair* 
has  given  rise  to  the  probable  conjecture,  that,  like  many 
other  princes  in  the  East,  he  had  been  kept  secluded  in 
the  harem  till  the  period  of  his  accession  (Ecclesiastes 
i.  U),  his  father  being  either  afraid  of  his  aspiring  to  the 
sovereignty,  like  the  two  sons  of  David,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  afraid  of  prematurely  exposing  his  imbecility. 
The  king's  haughty  and  violent  answer  to  a  people  already 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  exasperation,  in- 
dicated so  great  an  Incapacity  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  so  utter  a  want  of  common  sense,  as  to  creatv 
a  belief  that  lie  was  struck  with  Judicial  blindness.  It 
was  received  with  mingled  scorn  and  derision.  The  re 
volt  was  accomplished,  and  yet  so  quietly,  that  Rehoboam 
remained  in  shechem,  fancying  himself  the  sovereign  of 
a  united  kingdom,  until  his  chief  tax-gatherer,  who  had 
been  most  imprudently  sent  to  treat  with  the  people,  had 
been  sioned  to  death.  This  opened  bis  eyes,  and  he  fled 
for  security  to  Jerusalem, 
■2u-:>i.    Jeroboam  Made  King  ovkr  Thkm.     ao.  when 

•  11  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again This 

verse  closes  the  parenthetical  narrative  begun  at  verse  3, 
and  verses  21-21  resume  the  history  from  verse  1.  Reho- 
boam determined  to  assert  his  authority,  by  leading  n 
large  force  into  the  disaffected  provinces.  But  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  completed  when  the  prophet  She- 
malah  ordered,  in  the  Lord's  name,  an  abandonment  of 
any  hostile  measures  against  the  revolutionists.  The 
army,  overawed  by  the  Divine  prohibition,  dispersed, 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  submit.  33.  Jeroboam  built 
Shechem— Destroyed  by  Abimelech  (Judges  9.  1-19).  It 
was  rebuilt,  ana  perhaps  fortified,  by  Jeroboam,  as  a  royal 
residence,  built  Penuel— A  ruined  city  with  a  tower 
(Judges  8.  9).  «ast  of  Jordan,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jab- 
bok.  it  was  an  object  of  Importance  to  restore  this  for- 
tress, as  It  lav  on  the  caravan  road  from  Gllead  to  Damas- 
cus and  Palmyra,  and  secure  his  frontier  on  that  quartet 
*6.  Jeroboam  Haiti   In    >>U   heart.  Now  hIlaXI  the  klaf 
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torn  return  (o th« honw nf  Dartd-Havlng  received  the 
Kingdom  from  God,  he  should  have  relied  on  the  Divine 
protection.  Hut  lie  did  not.  With  a  view  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  the  temple,  and  destroy  the  sacred  asso- 
ciations connected  with  Jerusalem,  he  made  serious  and 
unwarranted  innovations  on  the  religious  observances 
of  the  country,  on  pretext  of  saving  the  people  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  distant  journey.  First,  He  erected  two 
golden  calves— the  young  bulls.  Apis  and  Mnevls,  as  sym- 
bols, In  the  Egyptian  fashion,  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
nearest,  according  to  his  fancy,  to  the  figures  of  the  cher- 
ubim. The  one  was  placed  at  Dan,  in  the  northern  part 
of  his  kingdom;  the  other  at  Beth-el,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  In  which  place  he 
probably  'nought  God  was  as  likely  to  manifest  himself 
a*  at  Jerusalem  (Genesis  82. ;  2  Kings  2.  2).  The  latter  place 
was  the  most  frequented— for  the  words  (v.  30)  should  be 
rendered,  "  the  people  even  to  Dan  went  to  worship  be- 
fore the  one"  (Jeremiah  48.  13;  Amos  4.4,  5;  5.  5;  Hosea 
5.  8;  10.  8).  This  innovation  was  a  sin,  both  because  it  was 
setting  up  the  worship  of  God  by  symbols  and  Images, 
and  departing  from  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  to  put 
his  name  there.  Secondly,  He  changed  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles from  the  loth  of  the  seventh  to  the  15th  of  the  eighth 
month.  The  ostensible  reason  might  be,  that  the  ingath- 
ering or  harvest  was  later  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  real  reason  was  to  eradicate  the  old  as- 
sociations with  this,  the  most  welcome  and  joyous  festival 
Of  the  year.  31.  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple— lit.,  out  of  all  the  people,  the  Levttes  refusing  to  act. 
He  himself  assumed  to  himself  the  functions  of  the  high 
priest,  at  least,  at  the  great  festival,  probably  from  seeing 
the  king  of  Egypt  conjoin  the  royal  and  sacred  offices,  and 
deeming  the  ortlcp  of  the  high  priest  too  great  to  be 
vested  in  a  subject. 

CHATTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  Jkkohoam's  Hand  Withers.  I.  there 
came  a  man  of  God  out  of  dudah — Who  tills  prophet 
was  cannot  he  ascertained.  He  came  by  Divine  authority. 
It  could  not  he  either  hldo  or  Ahljah,  for  both  were  alive 
after  the  events  here  related,  .lerohoam  etood  by  tSie 
altar  to  Hum  litrenge — It  was  at  one  of  the  annual  festi- 
vals. The  ktiii;.  to  give  interest  to  the  new  ritual,  was 
himself  the  officiating  priest.  The  altar  and  Its  accom- 
paniments would,  of  course,  exhibit  all  the  splendour 
of  a  new  and  gorgeously  decorated  temple.  But  the 
prophet  foretold  its  utter  destruction,  3.  he  cried  against 
Mre  altar— Which  is  put  for  the  whole  system  of  worship 
organized  in  Israel.  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  .  .  . 
•Joniah  by  name— This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  and,  In  its  clear- 
ness, circumstantial  minuteness,  and  exact  prediction  of 
an  event  that  took  place  360  years  after  it,  stands  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  oracles  of  the 
heathen.  Being  publicly  uttered,  it  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  people;  and  every  Jew  who  lived  at  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  event  must  have  been  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  a  religion  connected  with  such  a  prophecy  as 
this.  A  present  sign  was  given  of  the  remote  event  pre- 
dicted, in  a  visible  fissure  being  miraculously  made  on 
the  altar.  Incensed  at  the  man's  license  of  speech,  Jero- 
boam 6tretched  out  his  hand  and  ordered  his  attendants 
to  seize  the  bold  Intruder;  that  moment  the  king's  arm 
became  stiff  and  motionless,  and  the  altar  split  asunder, 
so  that  the  fire  and  ashes  fell  on  the  floor.  Overawed  by 
the  effects  of  his  Impiety,  Jeroboam  besought  the  proph- 
et's prayer.  His  request  was  acceded  to,  and  the  hand 
was  restored  to  its  healthy  state.  Jeroboam  was  artful, 
and  Invited  the  prophet  to  the  royal  table,  not  to  do  him 
honour,  or  show  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his 
hand.  b\»t  to  win,  by  his  courtesy  and  liberal  hospitality,  a 
person  whom  he  could  not  crush  by  his  power.  But  the 
prophet  Informed  him  of  a  Divine  injunction  expressly 
prohibiting  him  from  all  social  Intercourse  with  any  in 
the  place,  as  well  as  from  returning  the  same  way.  The 
Mrohi^'tton  not  to  eat  or  drink  In  Beth-el  was  because  all 
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the  people  had  hecome  apostates  from  the  true  religion 
and  the  reason  of  his  not  being  allowed  to  return  the  same 
way  was  lest  he  should  be  recognized  by  any  whom  he 
had  seen  in  going.  11.  Now  there  dwelt  an  old  prophet 
In  Beth-el— If  this  were  a  true  prophet,  he  was  a  hod 
man.  18.  an  angel  spake  to  me  by  the  word  of  the 
Iiord— This  circuitous  mode  of  speaking,  instead  of  simply 
saying,  "the  Lord  spake  to  me,"  was  adopted  to  hide  6D 
equivocation,  to  conceal  a.  double  meaning — an  Infertoi 
sense  given  to  the  word  angel— to  offer  a  seemingly  superitx 
authority  to  persuade  the  prophet,  while  really  tise 
authority  was  secretly  known  to  the  speaker  to  be  infe- 
rior. The  "angel;"  i.  e.,  messenger,  was  his  own  sons, 
who  were  worshippers,  perhaps  priests,  at  Beth-el ;  and 
as  this  man  was  governed  by  self-interest,  and  wished  tc 
curry  favour  with  the  king,  whose  purpose  to  adhere  to 
his  religious  polity,  he  feared,  tulght  be  shaken  by  th« 
portents  that  had  occurred,  his  hastening  alter  th* 
prophet  of  Judah,  the  deception  he  practised,  and  the  ar- 
gent invitation  by  which,  on  the  ground  of  a  falsehood 
he  prevailed  on  the  too  facile  man  of  God  to  accompany 
him  back  to  his  house  In  Beth-el,  were  to  create  an  Im- 
pression in  the  king's  mind  that  he  was  an  Impostor,  who 
acted  in  opposition  to  his  own  statement.  30-23.  he 
cried  unto  the  man  of  God  that  came  from  Judah— 
Rather,  "it  cried ;"  t  e.,  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

23-32.  The  Disobedient  Peophet  Slain  by  a  Lion 
34.  a  Hon  met  hi  in  by  the  way  and  slew  him — Then 
was  a  wood  near  Beth-el  infested  with  lions  (2  Kings  2. 
24).  This  sad  catastrophe  was  a  severe  but  necessary 
judgment  of  God,  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  message  with 
which  the  prophet  had  been  charged.  The  whole  circum- 
stances of  this  tragic  occurrence — the  undevoured  carcass 
—the  untouched  ass— the  unmolested  passengers— by  the 
lion,  though  standing  there,  were  calculated  to  produce 
an  irresistible  Impression  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  li. 
31.  bury  me  In  the  sepulchre  wherein  the  man  of  God 
Is  burled — His  motive  in  making  this  request  was  eltLei 
that  his  remains  might  not  be  disturbed  when  the  pre- 
dicted events  took  place  (see  on  2  Kings  23.  18),  or  he  .'  h 
some  superstitious  hope  of  being  benefited  at  the  )e*;;) 
rectlon  by  being  In  the  same  cave  with  a  man  of  God. 

CHAPTER     XIV. 

Ver.  1-20.  Ahijah  Denounces  God's  Jddi;mknts 
against  Jeroboam.  1.  At  that  time— A  phrase  used 
often  loosely  and  Indefinitely  in  sacred  history.  This  do- 
mestic incident  in  the  family  of  Jeroboam  probably  oc- 
curred towards  the  end  of  his  reign;  his  son  Ahijah  wa» 
of  age,  and  considered  by  the  people  the  heir  to  the  throne 
3.  Jeroboam  said  to  his  wife,  Arise,  I  pray  thee,  ant 
disguise  thyself— His  natural  and  intense  anxiety  as  « 
parent  Is  here  seen,  blended  with  the  deep  and  artfu 
policy  of  an  apostate  king.  The  reason  of  his  extrem» 
caution  was  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  that  h.< 
looked  for  Information  as  to  the  future,  not  to  his  idoli, 
but  to  the  true  God,  and  a  fear  that  this  step,  if  publicl' 
known,  might  endanger  the  stability  of  his  whole  politi- 
cal system;  and  a  strong  impression  that  Ahijah,  who 
was  greatly  offended  with  him,  would,  If  consulted  openly 
by  his  queen,  either  Insult  or  refuse  to  receive  her.  For 
these  reasons  he  selected  his  wife,  as,  in  every  view,  the 
most  proper  for  such  a  secret  and  confidential  errand,  but 
recommended  her  to  assume  the  garb  and  manner  of  8 
peasant  woman.  Strange  infatuation,  to  suppose  that 
the  God  who  could  reveal  futurity  could  not  penetrate  a 
flimsy  disguise!  3.  And  take  with  thee  ten  loaves,  and 
cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of  honey,  and  go  to  him — This 
was  a  present  In  unison  with  the  peasant  character  she 
assumed.  Cracknels  are  a  kind  of  sweet  seed-cake.  The 
prophet  was  blind,  but  having  received  Divine  premoni- 
tion of  the  pretended  countrywoman's  coming,  he  ad 
dressed  her  the  moment  she  appeared  as  the  queen,  ap 
prised  her  of  the  calamities  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
Ingratitude  of  Jeroboam,  his  apostasy,  and  outrageous 
mlsgovernment  of  Israel,  Impended  over  their  house,  a* 
well  as  over  the  nation  which  too  readily  followed   hh 
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Mloi»»i.roiis  Innovations.     8.  thou  hast  not  been  hm  my 

wrritnt  David— Who,  though  he  fell  Into  grievous  sins, 
repented,  and  always  maintained  the  purje  worship  of  God 
is  eujotned  by  the  law.  10.  I  will  bririg  evil  upon  the 
house  of  Jeroboam — Strong  expressions  are  here  used  to 
Indicate  the  utter  extirpation  of  his  house;  "him  that  Is 
•hut  up  and  left  In  Israel,"  means  those  who  were  con- 
cealed with  the  greatest  privacy,  as  the  heirs  of  royalty 
-i ft  n  are  where  polygamy  prevails;  the  other  phrase, 
"rom  he  loose  garments  of  the  East  having  led  toa  differ- 
ent practice  from  what  prevails  In  the  West,  cannot  refer 
fco  men;  It  must  signify  either  a  very  young  boy,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  dog,  so  entire  vpould  be  the  destruction 
->('  Jeroboam's  house  that  none,  not  even  a  dog,  belonging 
to  It  should  escape.  This  peculiar  phrase  occurs  only  in 
regard  to  the  threatened  extermination  of  a  family  (1 
Samuel  25.  22-34).  See  the  manner  of  extermination  (ch. 
16.  4;  21.  24).  12.  the  child  shall  die— The  death,  and 
general  lamentation  felt  through  the  country  at  the  loss 
of  the  prince  were  also  predicted.  The  reason  of  the  pro- 
found regret  shown  at  his  death  arose,  according  to 
Jewish  writers,  from  his  being  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
erection  of  the  golden  calves,  and  using  his  Influence  with 
als  father  to  allow  his  subjects  the  free  privilege  of  going 
*o  worship  In  Jerusalem.  13.  all  lsrnel  shall  mourn 
for  him,  and  bury  him — The  only  one  of  Jeroboam's 
family  who  should  receive  the  rites  of  sepulture.  14. 
the  Lord  shall  raise  htm  up  a  king  .  .  .  but  what  I 
even  now — viz.,  Baasha  (oh.  15.  27);  he  was  already  raised 
—he  was  In  being,  though  not  In  power.  17.  Tirzah— A 
place  of  pre-eminent  beauty  (Song  6.  4),  three  hours'  trav- 
elling east  of  Samaria,  chosen  when  Israel  became  a 
separate  kingdom,  by  the  first  monarch,  and  used  during 
three  short  reigns  as  a  residence  of  the  royal  house.  The 
fertile  plains  and  wooded  hills  In  that  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephralm  gave  an  opening  to  the  formation  of 
I  arks  and  pleasure-grounds  similar  to  those  which  were 
t^ie  "paradises"  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs. 
[Stanley,]  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  large  village  of 
Taltlse.  TRobinson.]  As  soon  as  the  queen  reached  the 
I?  ^  of  the  palace,  she  received  the  Intelligence  that  her  son 
wis  dying,  according  to  the  prophet's  prediction.  19.  The 
test  of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam — None  of  the  threatenlngs 
ienounced  aga.bst  this  family  produced  any  change  In 
his  policy  or  government. 

21-24.  REHOBOAM'S  Wickkd  Reign.  21.  he  reigned  in 
Jerusalem— Its  particular  designation  as  "  the  city  which 
the  Lord  did  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  put 
His  name  there,"  seems  glvenhere,  both  as  a  reflection  on 
the  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  aggra- 
vated wickedness  of  Introducing  idolatry  and  Its  attend- 
ftiit  vices  there,  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah,  an 
Atumonitcss — Her  heathen  extraction  and  her  Influence 
as  queen-mother  are  stated  to  account  for  Rehoboarn's 
tendency  to  depart  from  the  true  religion.  Led  by  the 
warning  of  the  prophet  (ch.  12. 23),  as  well  as  by  the  large 
Immigration  of  Israelites  Into  his  kingdom  (ch.  12. 17;  2 
Chronicles  11. 16),  he  continued  for  the  first  three  years  of 
his  reign  a  faithful  patron  of  true  religion  (2  Chronicles  11. 
17).  But  afterwards  he  began  and  carried  a  general  apos- 
tasy ;  idolatry  became  the  prevailing  form  of  worship,  and 
tne  religious  state  of  the  kingdom  in  hiN  reign  Is  described 
bv  the  high  places,  the  idolatrous  statues,  the  groves  and 
Imnure  rites  that  with  unchecked  license  were  observed 
in  them.  The  description  Is  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
<  anaanitlsh  worship. 

25-81.  Shihuak  Spoils  J krusalem,  25,  26.  Shtshak, 
kins  of  Kgypt.  came  up — He  was  the  instrument  in  the 
Band  of  Providence  for  punishing  the  national  defection. 
liven  although  this  king  had  been  Solomon's  father-ln- 
a\t,  he  was  no  relation  of  Rehoboarn's;  but  there  is  a 
ilrong  vrobabiltty  that  he  belonged  to  another  dynasty 
see  on  2  Chronicles  12).  He  was  the  Sheshonk  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  who  is  depicted  on  a  bas-relief  at 
?nrnak,  as  dragging  captives,  who,  from  their  peculiar 
physiognomy,  are  universally  admitted  to  be  Jews.  2». 
now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Itehoboain,  are  they  not 
•"rtttecs  \u  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  ! — Not  the  book 


so  called  and  cornpretiericie.i  in  the  sacred  canon,  but  th« 
national  arcblveKof  JuiIhIi.  30.  there  was  war  brtweei 
Rehoboam  and  .lernooam— The  former  was  prohibited 
from  entering  on  an  aggressive  war;  but  as  the  two  king- 
doms kept  up  a  Jealous  rivalry,  he  might  he  forced  into 
vigilant  measures  of  defence,  and  frequent  skirmishes 
would  take  place  on  the  borders. 

CHAPTER    XV 

Ver.  1-8.  Abijam's  Wicked  Keiqn  oveb  Jcdvu.  l. 
Abljam—  His  name  was  at  first  Abijah  (2  Chronicles  12.16). 
"Jah,"  the  name  of  God,  according  to  an  ancient  fashion, 
being  conjoined  with  it.  But  afterwards,  when  he  was 
found  "walking  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father,"  that  hon- 
ourable addition  was  withdrawn,  and  his  name  'n  sacred 
history  changed  Into  Abljam.  [Lightfoot.]  2.  Three 
years  reigned  he — (cf.  v.  1  with  v.  9).  Parts  of  years  are 
counted  in  Scripture  as  whole  years.  The  reign  began  In 
Jeroboam's  eighteenth  year,  continued  till  the  nineteenth, 
and  ended  In  the  course  of  the  twentieth,  his  mother'! 
name  was  Maachah — or  Michalah  (2  Chronicles  13.  2), 
probably  altered  from  the  one  to  the  other  on  her  becom- 
ing queen,  as  was  very  common  under  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. She  Is  called  the  daughter  of  Abishalom,  or  Ab- 
salom (2  Chronicles  11.  21),  or  Uriel  (2  Chronicles  13.  2). 
Hence,  it.  has  been  thought  probable  that  Tamar,  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Samuel  14.  27;  18.  18),  had  been 
married  to  Uriel,  and  that  Maachah  was  their  daughter. 
3.  ills  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  ...  as  the 
heart  of  David  his  father— (cf.  ch.  il.  4 ;  14.22).  He  was 
not  positively  bad  at  first,  for  it  appears  (v.  15)  that  he  had 
done  something  to  restore  the  pillaged  treasures  of  the 
temple.  This  phrase  contains  a  comparative  reference  tc 
David's  heart.  His  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  (v.  5)  is  frequently  used  in  speaking  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  and  means  only  that  they  did  or  did  not 
do  that  which,  in  the  general  course  and  tendency  of  their 
government,  was  acceptable  to  God.  It  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence as  to  the  lawfulness  or  piety  of  one  specific  act.  4. 
for  David's  sake  did  the  Lord  .  .  .  give  hlin  a  lamp— 
"A  lamp"  In  one's  house  is  an  Oriental  phrase  for  continu- 
ance of  family  name  and  prosperity.  Abljam  was  not  re- 
jected only  in  consequence  of  the  Divine  promise  to  David 
(see  on  ch.  11. 13-36). 

9-22.  Asa's  Good  Reign,  his  mother's  name  was 
Ma«chah— She  was  properly  his  grandmother,  and  she  is 
here  called  "the  king's  mother,"  from  the  post  of  dignity 
which  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  she  possessed.  Asa, 
as  a  constitutional  monarch,  acted  like  the  pious  David, 
labouring  to  abolish  the  traces  and  polluting  practices  of 
Idolatry,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  Impartial  conduct,  he  did 
not  spare  delinquents  even  of  the  highest  rank.  13.  also 
Maachah  his  mother,  her  he  removed  from  being 
queen— The  sultana.or  queen-do  wager.wasnot  necessarily 
the  king's  natural  mother  (see  ch.2. 19),  nor  was  Maachah 
Her  title,  and  the  privileges  connected  with  that  honour 
and  dignity  which  gave  her  precedency  among  the  Indies 
of  the  royal  family,  and  great  influence  in  the  kingdom 
were  taken  away.  She  was  degraded  for  hei  idolatry. 
because  she  had  made  an  Idol  in  a  grove — A  very  ob- 
scene figure,  and  the  grove  was  devoted  to  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  His  plans  of  religious  reformation,  how- 
ever, were  not  completely  carried  thiough,  "  the  higi 
places  were  not  removed  "  (see  on  ch.  3.  2).  The  suppres- 
sion of  this  private  worship  on  natural  or  artificial  hills 
though  a  forbidden  service,  alter  the  temple  had  been  de 
clared  the  exclusive  place  of  worship,  the  most  pious 
king's  laws  were  notable  to  accomplish.  15.  he  brought 
In  the  things  which  Ills  father  had  dedicated— Proba- 
bly the  spoils  which  Abijam  had  taken  lrora  the  van- 
quished army  of  Jeroboam  (see  on  2  Chronicles  IS.  16) 
and  the  things  which  himself  had  dedicated — After  hit 
own  victory  over  the  Cnshltes  (2  Chronicles  14.1?).  16. 
there  was  war  between  Asa  and  Bnasha  king  of  Israel 
all  their  days — Asa  enjoyed  a  teu  years'  peace  after  Jero- 
boam's defeat  by  Abijam,  and  this  interval  was  wisely 
and  energetically  spent  in   making  Internal   reforms,  ar 
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well  8j»  increasing  the  means  of  national  defence  (2  Chron- 
icle* 14.  l-7>.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  however, 
the  king  of  Israel  commenced  hostilities  against  him. 
Mid.  invading  his  kingdom,  erected  a  Rtrong  fortress  al. 
Raman,  which  was  near  Gtbeah,  and  only  six  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  Afraid  lest  his  subjects  might 
quit  his  kingdom,  and  return  to  the  worship  of  their 
fathers,  be  wished  to  cut  off  all  Intercourse  between  the 
two  nations.  Ramah  stood  ou  an  eminence  overhanging 
It  narrow  ravine  which  separated  Israel  from  Judah.  and 
thereiore  he  took  up  a  hostile  position  In  that  place.  1H- 
80.  Theu  Asa  look  nil  the  silver  nml  the  gold  that 
were  left  In  the  .  .  .  house  of  the  Lord — Asa's  religious 
character  is  now  seen  to  decline.  He  trusted  not  In  the 
Lord  (2  Chronicles  16.  7).  In  this  emergency  Asa  solicited 
the  powerful  aid  of  the  king  of  Damascene-Syria ;  and  to 
bribe  him  to  break  off  his  alliance  with  Baasha,  he  trans- 
mitted to  him  thetreasure  lying  in  the  temple  and  palace. 
The  Syrian  mercenaries  were  gained.  Instances  are  to  be 
found  both  In  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  East, 
of  the  violation  of  treaties  equally  sudden  and  unscrupu- 
lous, through  the  presentation  of  some  tempting  bribe. 
Beu-hadad  poared  an  army  into  the  northern  provinces 
of  Israel,  and  having  captured  some  cities  In  Galilee,  on 
the  borders  of  Syria,  compelled  Baasha  to  withdraw  from 
Ramah  back  within  his  own  territories.  18.  Ben-hadad 
— (see  on  ch.  11,  2-1.)  33.  Then  Asa  made  a  proclamation 
—The  fortifications  which  Baasha  had  erected  at  Ramah 
were  demolished,  and  with  the  materials  were  built  other 
defences,  where  Asa  thought  they  were  vieeded— at  Geba 
(now  Jeba)  and  Mizpeh  (now  Neby  Samuil)— about  two 
hours'  travelling  north  of  Jerusalem.  33.  tn  the  time  of 
hit  old  age  he  was  diseased  In  hla  feet — (see  on  2  Chron- 
icles 16. 10-12),  where  an  additional  proof  is  given  of  his 
religious  degeneracy. 

25-34.  Nadab's  Wicked  Reiqn.  35.  Nadab  the  son 
of  Jeroboam  began  to  reign— No  record  is  given  of  him, 
except  his  close  adherence  to  the  bad  policy  of  his  father. 
37.  Baasha  smote  him  at  Glbbethon— This  town,  within 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  was  given  to  the  Levltes  (Joshua  19.  4-1). 
It  lay  on  the  Philistine  borders,  and  having  been  seized 
by  that  people,  Nadab  laid  siege  to  recover  it.  39.  when 
he  reigned,  he  smote  oil  the  house  of  Jeroboam — It  was 
according  to  a  barbarous  practice  too  common  In  the  East, 
tor  a  usurper  to  extirpate  all  rival  candidates  for  the 
throne ;  but  it  was  an  accomplishment  of  Ahljah's  proph- 
ecy concerning  Jeroboam  (ch.  14.  10, 11). 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-8.  Jkhtj's  Pbophecy  against  Baasha.  1.  Then 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jehu— This  is  the  only  In- 
cident recorded  In  the  life  of  this  prophet.  His  father  was 
also  a  prophet  (2  Chronicle*  16.  7).  2.  Forasmuch  as  I 
exalted  thee — The  doom  he  pronounced  on  Baasha  was 
exactly  the  same  as  denounced  against  Jeroboam  and  his 
posterity.  Though  he  had  waded  through  slaughter  to  his 
throne,  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  appointment  or  per- 
mission of  Him  "  by  whom  kings  reign."  over  my  peo- 
ple Israel— With  all  their  errors  and  lapses  into  idolatry, 
they  were  not  wholly  abandoned  by  God.  Hestill  showed 
His  Interest  In  them  by  sending  prophets  and  working 
miracles  in  their  favour,  and  possessed  a  multitude  of 
faithful  worshippers  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  7.  also 
by  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Jehu— This  Is  not  another 
nrophecy,  bat  merely  an  addition  by  the  sacred  historian, 
explanatory  of  the  death  of  Baasha  and  the  extinction  of 
bis  family.  The  doom  pronounced  against  Jeroboam  (ch. 
14.  9),  did  not  entitle  him  to  take  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence into  his  own  hands;  but  from  his  following  the 
tame  calf-worship,  he  bad  evidently  plotted  the  con- 
spiracy and  murder  of  that  king  in  furtherance  of  his 
own  ambitions  designs,  and  hence,  in  his  own  assassina- 
tion, he  met  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds.  The  similitude 
to  Jeroboam  extends  to  their  deaths  as  well  as  their  lives 
—the  reign  of  their  sons,  and  the  ruin  of  their  families.  8. 
befpun  Klah  the  son  of  Baasha  to  reign— (of.  ch.  15.  83). 
Worn  this  it  will  appear  that  Ba~»ba  died  in  the  twenty- 
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third  year  of  lilt  reign  (see  on  eh.  xo.  2),  and  Elah,  who  was 
a  prince  of  dissolute  habits,  reigned  not  fully  two  years. 

9-22.  Zimki's  Conspiracy,  y.  Zlmrl  .  .  .  conspired 
against  him— During  a  carousal  In  the  bouse  of  his 
chamberlain,  Zlmri  slew  him,  and  having  seized  the  sov- 
ereignty, endeavoured  to  consolidate  bW  throne  by  the 
massacre  of  all  the  royal  race.  16.  Zlmrl  reigned  teres 
days— The  news  of  his  conspiracy  si«)n  spread,  and  the 
army  having  proclaimed  their  general,  Omri,  klnst.  that 
officer  Immediately  raised  the  siege  at  Glbbethon,  and 
marched  directly  against  the  capital  in  which  :ne  usurper 
had  established  himself.  Zlmri  soon  saw  that  tie  was  not 
In  circumstances  to  hold  out  against  the  whole  forces  ol 
the  kingdom;  so,  shutting  himself  up  in  the  palace,  lie 
set  It  on  lire,  and,  like  Sardanapalna,  chose,  to  perish  him- 
self, and  reduce  all  to  ruin,  rather  than  that  the  palace 
and  royal  treasures  should  fall  Into  the  hands  of  his  su<-- 
cessful  rival.  The  seven  days'  reign  may  refer  either  tc 
the  brief  duration  of  his  royal  authority,  or  the  period  Iz 
which  he  enjoyed  unmolested  tranquillity  In  the  palace. 
It).  For  his  sins  which  he  sinned — This  violent  end  waf 
a  Just  retribution  for  his  crimes.  "His  walking  in  the 
ways  of  Jeroboam  "  might  have  been  manifested  either 
by  the  previous  course  of  his  life,  or  by  his  decrees  pub- 
lished ou  his  ascension,  when  he  made  a  strong  effort  t< 
gain  popularity  by  announcing  his  continued  support  of 
the  calf-worship.  31,  33.  Then  were  the  people  divided 
Into  two  parts — The  factions  that  ensued  occasioned  a 
four  years'  duration  (cf.  v.  15  with  v.  23),  of  anarchy  or  civil 
war.  Whatever  might  be  the  public  opinion  of  Omii'g 
merits,  a  large  body  of  the  people  disapproved  of  the  mode 
of  his  election,  and  declared  for  Tibul.  The  army,  however, 
as  usual  in  such  circumstances  (and  they  had  the  will  of 
Providence  favouring  them),  prevailed  over  all  opposi- 
tion, and  Omri  became  undisputed  possessor  of  the  throne 
Tibni  died— The  Beb.  does  not  enable  us  to  determlm 
whether  his  death  was  violent  or  natural. 

23-28.  Ombi  Bdilds  Samaria.  33.  In  the  thirty  Mud 
first  year  of  Asa  .  .  .  began  Omri  to  reign — The  twelve 
years  of  his  reign  are  computed  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  which  was  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Asa> 
reign.  He  held  a  contested  reign  for  four  years  with  Tib 
nl;  and  then,  at  the  date  stated  in  this  verse,  entered  on 
a  sole  and  peaceful  reign  of  eight  years.  34.  he  bough! 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer — The  palace  of  Tirzah  being 
in  ruins,  Omri,  In  selecting  the  site  of  his  royal  residence, 
was  naturally  Influenced  by  considerations  both  of  pleas- 
ure and  advantage.  In  the  centre  of  a  wide  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  about  six  miles  from  Shechem,  rises  an  ob- 
long hill  with  steep,  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long  fiat 
top  extending  east  and  west,  and  rising  500  or  000  feet  above 
the  valley.  What  Omri  In  all  probability  built  as  a  mere 
palatial  residence,  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in- 
stead of  Shechem.  It  was  as  though  Versailles  had  taken 
the  place  of  Paris,  or  Windsor  of  London.  The  choice  of 
Omri  was  admirable,  in  selecting  a  position  which  com- 
bined In  a  union  not  elsewhere  found  In  Palestine 
strength,  beauty,  and  fertility.  [Stanley.J  two  talents  of 
silver — £6S4.  Shemer  had,  probably,  made  It  a  condition 
of  the  sale,  that  the  name  should  be  retained.  But  as  city 
and  palace  were  built  there  by  Omri,  It  was  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  custom  to  call  it  after  the  founder.  The  As- 
syrians did  so,  and  on  a  tablet  dug  out  of  the  rains 
of  Nineveh,  an  inscription  was  found  relating  to  Sa- 
maria, which  is  called  Betu-khumri— the  honse  of  Omri. 
[JLayard.I  (See  on  2  Kings  17.  5.)  35-37.  But  Omri 
wrought  evil— The  character  of  Omrl's  reign  and  hla 
death  are  described  In  the  stereotyped  form  used  towards 
all  the  successors  of  Jeroboam  in  respect  both  to  policy 
as  well  as  time.  39—33.  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  above  all  that  were  before 
him— The  worship  of  God  by  symbols  had  hitherto  bee- 
the  offensive  form  of  apostasy  in  Israel,  but  now  grot* 
Idolatry  Is  openly  patronized  by  the  court.  This  wa* 
done  through  the  influence  of  Jezebel,  Ahab's  que«i'.  She 
was  "the  daughter  of  Eth-baal,  king  of  the  Sldoois^a.' 
He  was  priest  of  Asbtaroth  or  Astarte,  who-  be  vine:  TO* 
dered  Phlletes.  king  of  Tvre.  ascended  the  tbrore.t.  tlx»t 
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Kingdom,  being  the  eighth  king  since  Hiram.  Jezebel 
was  the  worthy  daughter  of  this  regicide  and  idol  priest 
—and,  on  uer  marriage  with  Ahab,  never  rested  till  she 
bad  got  all  the  forms  of  her  native  Tyrlan  worship  intro- 
duced into  .ter  adopted  country.  33.  reared  up  an  altar 
for  Haal — i.  e.,  the  sun,  worshipped  under  various  images. 
\ujio  set  up  one  (2  Kings  3.  2),  probably  as  the  Tyrlan  Her- 
:ult-s.  In  the  temple  in  Samaria.  No  human  sacrifices 
••ere  offered-  -the  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning— the 
?ri  ests  officiated  barefoot — dancing  and  kissing  the  image 
ch.  19.  IS)  were  among  the  principal  rites. 

U.  Joshua's  Curse  Fulfilled  Upon  Hiel  the 
Builder  of  Jericho.  34.  In  Ills  days  did  Hlel  the 
Beth-elite  build  Jericho — (see  on  Joshua  6. 26).  The  curse 
look  effect  on  the  family  of  this  reckless  man;  but 
whether  his  eldest  son  died  at  the  time  of  laying  the 
foundation,  and  the  youngest  at  the  completion  of  the 
work,  or  whether  he  lost  all  his  sons  in  rapid  succession, 
till,  at  the  end  of  the  undertaking,  he  found  himself 
childless,  the  poetical  form  of  the  ban  does  not  enable  us 
to  determine.  Some  modern  commentators  think  there 
is  no  reference  either  to  the  natural  or  violent  deaths  of 
Hiel's  sons ;  but  that  he  began  In  presence  of  his  eldest 
son,  but  some  unexpected  difficulties,  losses,  or  obstacles, 
delayed  the  completion  till  his  old  age,  when  the  gates 
were  set  up  In  the  presence  of  his  youngest  son.  But  the 
ourse  was  fulfilled  more  than  500  years  after  it  was  uttered ; 
and  from  Jericho  being  inhabited  after  Joshua's  time 
(Judges  3. 13 ;  2  Samuel  10.  5),  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
act  against  which  the  curse  was  directed,  was  an  attempt 
at  the  restoration  of  the  walls— the  very  walls  which  had 
been  miraculously  cast  down.  It  seems  to  have  lain 
within  the  territory  of  Israel ;  and  the  unresisted  act  of 
Hiel  affords  a  painful  evidence  how  far  the  people  of 
Israel  had  lost  all  knowledge  of,  or  respect  for,  the  word 
of  God. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

/er.  1-7.  Elijah,  Prophesying  against  Ahab,  is 
Sent  to  Chebith.  1.  Elijah  the  Tlshblte— This  prophet 
rs  Introduced  as  abruptly  as  Melchisedek— his  birth, 
l«rents,  and  call  to  the  prophetic  office  being  alike  unre- 
sorded.  He  is  supposed  to  be  called  the  Tlshblte  from 
fisbeh,  a  place  east  of  Jordan,  -who  was  of  the  Inhab- 
itants—Or residents  of  Qilead,  implying  that  he  was  not 
an  Israelite,  but  an  Ishmaelite,  as  Michaelis  conjectures, 
for  there  were  many  of  that  race  on  the  confines  of  Qil- 
ead. The  employment  of  a  Gentile  as  an  extraordinary 
minister  might  be  to  rebuke  and  shame  the  apostate 
people  of  IsraeL  said  unto  Ahab — The  prophet  appears 
to  have  been  warning  this  apostate  king  bow  fatal  both 
to  himself  and  people  would  be  the  reckless  course  he 
was  pursuing,  and  the  failure  of  Elijah's  efforts  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  obstinate  heart  of  Ahab  Is  shown 
by  the  penal  prediction  uttered  at  parting,  before  whom 
I  stand — i.  «.,  whom  I  serve  (Deuteronomy  18.  6).  there 
•hall  v  ot  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years — Not  absolutely ; 
but  tli«  dew  and  the  rain  should  not  fall  In  the  usual  and 
necessary  quantities.  Such  a  suspension  of  moisture  was 
sufficient  to  answer  the  corrective  purposes  of  God,  whilst 
an  absolute  drought  must  have  converted  the  whole 
country  into  an  uninhabitable  waste,  but  according  to 
my  word— Not  uttered  In  spite,  vengeance,  or  caprice, 
but  as  the  minister  rf  God.  The  Impending  calamity  was 
in  answer  to  his  earnest  prayer,  and  a  chastisement  In- 
tended for  the  spiritual  revival  of  Israel.  Drought  was 
the  threatened  punishment  of  national  Idolatry  (Deuter- 
onorr-y  11.  16,  17;  28.  23).  S,  3.  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
onto  him,  saying,  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  east- 
ward, Ac — At  first  the  king  may  have  spurned  the  pre- 
diction as  the  utterance  of  a  vain  enthusiast ;  but  when 
be  found  the  drought  last,  and  Increase  in  severity,  he 
*•  •light  Elijah,  who,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
Sir  removed  from  either  the  violence  or  the  importunities 
tl  the  king,  was  divinely  directed  to  repair  to  a  place  of 
retrent,  perhaps  a  cave  «>n  "the  brook  Cherith,  that  is, 
btfore,"  i.  *.,  east  of  Jordan.  Tradition  points  it  out  in  a 
■awl!  winter  torrent,  a  little  below  the  ford  at  Beth-shan. 
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6.  the  ravens  brought  him  bread — The  idea  of  such  un- 
clean and  voracious  birds  being  employed  to  feed  th« 
prophet  has  appeared  to  many  so  strange,  tuat  they  have 
laboured  to  make  out  the  Orebim,  which  in  our  version 
has  been  rendered  ravens,  to  be,  as  the  word  is  used 
(Ezekiel  27.  27),  merchants  or  Arabians  (2  Chronicles  21. 
16 ;  Nehemiah  4.  7),  or  the  citizens  of  Arabah,  near  Beth- 
shan  (Joshua  15.  6;  18.  18).  But  the  common  rendering 
(ch.  18. 19)  is,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  these  conject- 
ures; and,  if  Elijah  was-miraculously  fed  by  ravens,  It  is 
idle  to  Inquire  where  they  found  the  bread  and  the  flesh, 
for  God  would  direct  them.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the 
brook  dried  up,  and  this  was  a  new  trial  to  Elijah's  faith. 

8-16.  He  is  Sent  to  a  Widow  of  Zabephath.  8.  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him — Zarephath  or  Sarepta, 
now  Surafend,  whither  he  was  directed  to  go,  was  far  away 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  about  nine  miles  south 
of  Sidon,  and  within  the  dominions  of  Jezebel's  Impious 
father,  where  the  famine  also  prevailed.  Meeting,  at  his 
entrance  Into  the  town,  the  very  woman  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Divine  providence  to  support  him,  his  faith 
was  severely  tested  by  learning  from  her  that  her  supplies 
were  exhausted,  and  that  she  was  preparing  her  last  meal 
for  herself  and  son.  The  Spirit  of  God  having  prompted 
him  to  ask,  and  her  to  grant,  some  necessary  succour,  she 
received  a  prophet's  reward  (Matthew  10.  41,  42),  and  for 
the  one  meal  afforded  to  him,  God,  by  a  miraculous  in- 
crease of  the  little  stock,  afforded  many  to  her. 

17-24.  He  Raises  heb  Son  to  Life.  17.  the  son  ot  th« 
woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  fell  stele — A  severe 
domestic  calamity  seems  to  have  led  her  to  think  that,  as 
God  had  shut  up  heaven  upon  a  sinful  land  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prophet,  she  was  suffering  on  a  similar 
account.  Without  answering  her  bitter  upbraiding,  the 
prophet  takes  the  child,  lays  it  on  his  bed,  and  after  a 
very  earnest  prayer,  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  its  res- 
toration, and  along  with  it,  gladness  to  the  widow's  heart 
and  home.  The  prophet  was  sent  to  this  widow,  not 
merely  for  his  own  security,  but  on  account  of  her  faith, 
to  strengthen  and  promote  which  he  was  directed  to  go  to 
her  rather  than  to  many  widows  in  Israel,  who  would 
have  eagerly  received  him  on  the  same  privileged  terms 
of  exception  from  the  grinding  famine.  The  relief  of  her 
bodily  necessities  became  the  preparatory  means  of  sup- 
plying her  spiritual  wants,  and  bringing  her  and  her  son, 
through  the  teachings  of  the  prophet,  to  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  a  firm  faith  in  His  word  (Luke  4.  25). 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-16.    Elijah  Meets  Obadiah.    l.  the  third  yeai 

—In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  said  there  was  no  rain  "  for 
the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months."  The  early  rain 
fell  in  our  March,  the  latter  rain  in  our  October.  Though 
Ahab  might  have  at  first  ridiculed  Elijah's  announce- 
ment, yet  when  neither  of  these  rains  fell  in  their 
season,  he  was  Incensed  against  the  prophet  as  the 
cause  of  the  national  Judgment,  and  compelled  him, 
with  God's  direction,  to  consult  his  safety  In  flight. 
This  was  six  months  after  the  king  was  told  there  would 
be  neither  dew  nor  rain,  and  from  this  period  the  three 
years  in  this  passage  are  computed.  Go,  show  thyself 
unto  Ahab— The  king  had  remained  obdurate  and  unre- 
formed.  Another  opportunity  was  to  be  given  him  of  re- 
pentance, and  Elijah  was  sent  in  order  to  declare  to  him 
the  cause  of  the  national  judgment,  and  to  promise  him. 
on  condition  of  his  removing  it,  the  immediate  blessing 
of  rain.  %.  Elijah  went — A  marvellous  proof  of  the  nat- 
ural intrepidity  of  this  prophet,  of  his  moral  courage,  and 
his  unfaltering  confidence  in  the  protecting  care  of  God, 
that  he  ventured  to  approach  the  presence  of  the  raging 
lion,  there  was  a  sore  famine  In  Samaria-Elijah  fonna 
that  the  famine  was  pressing  with  intense  severity  in  the 
capital.  Corn  must  have  been  obtained  for  the  people 
from  Egypt  or  the  adjoining  countries,  else  life  could  nol 
have  been  sustained  for  three  years;  but  Ahab,  with  the 
chamberlain  of  his  royal  household,  is  represented  «» 
giving  a  personal  search  for  pasture  to  b's  *">'"s.     jf 
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the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  grass,  tender  shoots  of  grass, 
might  naturally  be  expected ;  but  the  water  being  dried 
op,  the  verdure  would  disappear.    In  the  pastoral  dis- 
tricts of  the  East  it  would  be  reckoned  a  most  suitable 
occupation  still  for  a  king  or  chief  to  go  at  the  head  of 
nuch  an  expedition.    Ranging  over  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try, Ahab  had  gone  through  one  district,  Obadlah  through 
another.  3.  Obadlah  feared  the  Lord  greatly — Although 
he  did  not  follow  the  course  taken  by  the  Levites  and  the 
majority  of  pious  Israelites  at  that  time  of  emigration 
into  Judah  (2  Chronicles  11. 13—16),  he  was  a  secret  and  sin- 
cere worshipper.     He  probably  considered   the  violent 
character  of  the  government,  and  his  power  of  doing  some 
good  to  the  persecuted  people  of  God  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  his  not  going  to  worship  In  Jerusalem.    4.  an  hun- 
dred prophets— Not  men  endowed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  prophetic  office,  but  who  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God,  preaching,  praying,  praising,  &o. 
(1  Samuel  10.  10-12).    fed  them  with  bread  and  water— 
These  articles  are  often  used  to  Include  sustenance  of  any 
kind.    As  this  succour  must  have  been  given  them  at  the 
hazard,  not  only  of  his  place,  but  his  life,  it  was  a  strong 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  true  religion.    7-16.  aa 
Obadlah  was  In  the  -way  .  .  .  Elijah  met  him — Deem- 
ing It  imprudent  to  rush  without  previous  intimation 
Into  Ahab's  presence,  the  prophet  solicited  Obadlah  to 
announce  his  return  to  Ahab.    The  commission,  with  a 
delicate  allusion  to  the  perils  he  had  already  encountered 
In  securing  others  of  God's  servants,  was,  in  very  touch- 
ing terms,  declined,  as  unkind  and  peculiarly  hazardous. 
Hut  Elijah  having  dispelled  all  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained about  the  Spirit's  carrying  him  away,  Obadlah 
undertook  to  convey  the  prophet's  message  to  Ahab,  and 
»o!ioit  an  interview.    But  Ahab,  bent  on  revenge,  or  im- 
patient for  the  appearance  of  rain,  went  himself  to  meet 
Elijah.    17,  18.  Art  thou   he   that  troubletb.  Israel— A 
violent  altercation  took  place.  Ahab  thought  to  awe  blm 
luto  submission,  but  the  prophet  boldly  and  uudlsgnls- 
*xlly  told  the  king  that  the  national  calamity  was  trace- 
able chiefly  to  his  own  and  his  family's  patronage  and 
practice  of  Idolatry.    But,  while  rebuking  the  sins,  Eli- 
jah paid  all  due  respect  to  the  high  rank  of  the  offender, 
and  urged  the  king  to  convene,  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
mandate,  a  public  assembly,  in  whose  presence  It  might 
be  solemnly  decided  which  was  the  troubler  of  Israel. 
The  appeal  could  not  well  be  resisted,  and  Ahab,  from 
whatever  motives,  consented  to  the  proposal.    God  di- 
rected and  overruled  the  issue.    19.  Ahab  gathered  the 
prophets  of  Baal .  .  .  the  prophets  of  the  groves — From 
the  sequel  it  appears  that  the  former  only  came.    The 
latter,  anticipating  some  evil,  evaded  the  king's  com- 
mand,   they  did  eat  at  .Tezebel's  table — i.  e.,  not  at  the 
royal  table  where  herself  dined,  but  were  maintained 
from  her  kitchen  establishment  (see  on  1  Samuel  20.  24  ; 
oh.  4.  22).    They  were  the  priests  of  Astarte,  the  Zldonian 
goddess.    SSO.  Mount  Carmel — Is  a  bold,  bluff  promon- 
tory, which  extends  from  the  western  coast  of  Palestine, 
at  Hie  bay  of  Acre,  for  many  miles  eastward,  to  the  cen- 
tral hills  of  Samaria.    It  Is  a  long  range,  presenting  many 
summits,  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  small  ravines. 
Phc  spot  where  the  contest  took  place  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  which  is  also  the  highest  point  of  the 
whole  ridge.    It  Is  called  El-Mohhraka,  "  the  Burning," 
or  "the  Burnt  Place."    No  spot  could  have  been  better 
adapted  for  the  thousands  of  Israel  to  have  stood  drawn 
up  on   those  gentle  slopes.    The   rock  shoots  up  In  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  more  than  200  feet  in  height, 
on  the  side  of  the  vale  of  Esdraelon.    This  wall  made  it 
visible  over  the  whole  plain,  and  from  all  the  surround- 
ing heights,  where  gazing  multitudes  would  be  stationed. 
31-40.   KHJnh  said  to  the  people,  How  long  halt  yet — 
They  had  long  been  attempting  to  conjoin  the  service  of 
(»od  with  that  of  Baal.    It  was  an  impracticable  union; 
»jid  the  people  were  so  strnck  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
folly,  or  dread  of  the  king's  displeasure,  that  they  "an- 
swered not  a  word.'     Elijah  proposed  to  decide  for  them 
the  controversy  between  God  and  Baal   by  an    appeal, 
a/rt  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  for  that  would  have  no 
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weight,  but  by  a  visible  token  from  Heaven.  As  Are  wa» 
the  element  over  which  Baal  was  supposed  to  preside,  he 
proposed  that  two  bullocks  should  be  slain,  and  placed 
on  separate  altars  of  wood,  the  one  for  Baal,  and  tn« 
other  for  God,  and  on  whichever  the  fire  should  descend 
to  consume  it,  the  event  should  determine  the  true  God 
whom  It  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  proposal,  appeu- 
lng  every  way  reasonable,  was  received  by  the  peorit 
with  unanimous  approval.  The  priests  of  Baal  com- 
menced the  ceremony  by  calling  on  their  god.  In  vi.in 
did  they  continue  Invoking  their  senseless  deity  from 
morning  till  noon,  and  from  noon  till  evening,  uttering 
the  most  piercing  cries,  using  the  most  frantic  gesticula- 
tions, and  mingling  their  blood  with  the  sacrifice — no  re- 
sponse was  heard — no  Are  descended.  Elijah  exposed 
their  folly  and  Imposture  with  the  severest  iro  jy ;  and 
as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  commenced  his  operations. 
Inviting  the  people  to  approach  and  see  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding, he  first  repaired  an  old  altar  of  God,  which  Jcze^ 
bel  had  demolished— then,  having  arranged  the  cut  pieces 
of  the  bullock,  he  caused  four  barrels  or  Jars  of  water  to 
be  dashed  all  over  the  altar  and  round  In  the  trench. 
Once,  twice,  a  third  time  this  precaution  was  taken,  and 
then,  when  he  had  offered  an  earnest  prayer,  the  miracu- 
lous Are  descended  (Leviticus  9.24;  Judges  6.21;  13.20; 
1  Chronicles  21.  26;  2  Chronicles  7.  1),  and  consumed  u  >t 
only  the  sacrifice,  but  the  very  stones  of  the  altar.  The 
Impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  was  that  of  admlrv 
ation  mingled  wlthawe;  and  with  onevo;ce  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  excited  feelings,  Elijah  called  on  them 
to  seize  the  priestly  Impostors,  and  by  their  blood  fill 
the  channel  of  the  river  (Kishon),  which,  In  consequence 
of  their  idolatries,  the  drought  had  dried  up — a  direction] 
which,  severe  and  relentless  as  it  Reems,  It  was  his  duty 
as  God's  minister  to  give  (Deuteronomy  15.  5;  lis.  20).  Tht 
natural  features  of  the  mount  exactly  correspond  wits 
the  details  of  this  narrative.  The  conspicuous  summit. 
1«35  feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  the  altars  were  placed, 
presents  an  esplanade  spacious  enough  for  the  king  am' 
the  priests  of  Baal  to  stand  on  the  one  side,  and  J- 
Jah  on  the  other.  It  is  a  rocky  soil,  on  which  there  it 
abundance  of  loose  stones,  to  furnish  the  twelve  stones  '.' 
which  the  altar  was  built^-a  bed  of  thick  earth,  In  wjic) 
a  trench  could  be  dug ;  and  yet  the  earth  not  so  loose  thai 
the  water  poured  into  it  would  be  absorbed ;  250  feet  be- 
neath the  altar  plateau,  there  Is  a  perennial  fountain, 
which,  being  close  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  mlgM  no; 
have  been  accessible  to  the  people,  and  whence,  meres 
fore,  even  in  that  season  of  severe  drought,  Elijah  coulo 
procure  those  copious  supplies  of  water  which  he  poured 
over  the  altar.  The  distance  between  this  spring  and  the 
site  of  the  altar  is  so  short,  as  to  make  it  perfectly  poss 
to  go  thrice  thither  and  back  again,  whereas  It  must  have 
been  impossible  once  In  an  afternoon  to  fetch  water  from 
the  sea.  I  Van  db  Veldk.]  The  summit  is  10iH)  feet  above 
the  Kishon,  which  nowhere  runs  from  the  sea  so  ciose  bo 
the  base  of  the  mount  as  just  beneath  El-Mobhraka;  nc 
that  the  priests  of  Baal  could,  In  a  few  minutes,  be  taken 
down  "to  the  brook  (torrent),  and  slain  there." 

41-46.  Elijah,  by  Prayer,  Obtains  Kain.  41.  Ahab 
went  up  to  eat  and  drink — Ahab,  kept  in  painful  excite- 
ment by  the  agonizing  scene,  had  eaten  nothing  all  tbs 
day.  He  was  recommended  to  refresh  himself  without  a 
moment's  delay;  and,  while  the  king  was  thus  occupied, 
the  prophet,  far  from  taking  rest,  w;us  absorbed  in  prayei 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (v.  I),  put  his  f»ee  be- 
tween his  knees — A  posture  of  earnest  supplication  still 
used.  4-3.  Go  up  now,  look  toward  ^tlm  sea — From  th« 
place  of  worship  there  is  a  small  eminence,  which,  on  th«> 
west  and  north-west  side,  intercepts  the  view  of  the  sea 
[Staitlky,  Van  i>e  Vei.de. )  It  can  be  ascended  In  8  *"«•* 
minutes,  and  presents  a  wide  prospect  of  the  Medlte-Ta 
nean.  Six  times  the  servant  went  up,  but  the  sky  wat 
clear — the  sea  tranquil.  Ou  the  seventh  he  described  1,*u 
Sign  of  approaching  rain.  44.  Behold,  there  artseth  c 
little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man'«  hand — Fbf 
clearness  of  the  sky  renders  the  suiallost  speck  distim-tlj 
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vial  lie:  and  this  is  In  Palestine  the  uniform  precursor  of 
rain.  It  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  becomes  larger  and 
larger  with  astonishing  celerity,  till  the  .vhole  heaven  Is 
black,  and  the  cloud  bursts  In  a  deluge  of  rain.  Prepare 
ehy  chariot,  and  get  thee  dowH,  that  the  ratn  stop  thee 
mot— Kither  by  the  river  Klshon  being  suddenly  so  swol- 
len as  to  be  Impassable,  or  from  the  deep  layer  of  dust  In 
ihe  arid  plain  being  turned  Into  thick  mud,  soas  to  Impede 
be  wheels.  4-5.  Ahab  rode,  and  went  to  Jexreel — Now 
>erln.  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This  race  was  per- 
Ihrroed  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  rnln.  But  all  rejoiced 
•it  it,  hh  diffusing  a  sudden  refreshment  over  all  the  land 
or  Jezreel.  4<i.  iCHJah  girded  up  his  loiutt,  and  ran  be- 
fore Ahab — It  was  anciently,  and  still  is.  In  some  coun- 
tries of  the  Bast,  customary  for  kings  and  nobles  to  have 
runners  before  their  chariots,  who  are  tightly  gtrt  for 
the  purpose.  The  prophet,  like  the  Bedouins  of  his  native 
Bllead,  had  been  trained  to  run;  aud,  as  the  hand  of  the 
Ix>rd  was  with  him.  he  continued  with  unabated  agility 
and  strength.  It.  was.  In  the  circumstances,  a  most  proper 
service  for  Elijah  to  render.  It  tended  to  strengthen  the 
favourable  Impression  made  on  the  heart  of  Ahab,  and 
furnished  an  answer  to  the  cavils  of  Jezebel;  for  It 
ihowfd  that  he  who  was  so  zealous  In  the  service  of  God, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  devotedly  loyal  to  his  king.  The 
result  of  this  solemn  and  decisive  contest  was  a  heavy 
blow  aud  great  discouragement  to  the  cause  of  Idolatry. 
But  subsequent  events  seem  to  prove  that  the  imprea- 
nlons,  though  deep,  were  but  partial  and  temporary. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-3.  Elijah  Flees  to  Beeb-SHE«a.  3.  he  arose 
and  went  for  hU  life — He  entered  Jezreel  fall  of  hope. 
But  a  message  from  the  Incensed  and  hard-hearted  queen, 
vowing  speedy  vengeance  for  her  slaughtered  priests,  dis- 
pelled all  his  bright  visions  of  the  future.  It  Is  probable, 
uowever,  that  In  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  even 
Hi; *  could  not  have  dared  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
pord'H  servant,  and  purposely  threatened  him  because 
kb*  sou  Id  do  no  more.  The  threat  produced  the  Intended 
>Cr><  t.  for  his  faith  suddenly  failed  him.  He  fled  out  of 
.be  kingdom  Into  the  southernmost  part  of  the  territories 
In  Judah;  nor  did  he  deem  himself  safe  even  there,  but, 
flismUslng  his  servant,  he  resolved  to  seek  refuge  among 
the  mountain  recesses  of  Sinai,  and  there  longed  for  death 
(.TaniHS  f>.  17).  This  sudden  and  extraordinary  depression 
of  mind  arose  from  too  great  confidence  Inspired  by  the 
miracles  wrought  at  Carmel,  and  by  the  disposition  the 
people  evinced  there.  Had  he  remained  steadfast  and 
Immovable,  the  Impression  on  the  mind  of  Ahab  and 
tiie  people  generally  might  have  been  followed  by  good 
results.  But  he  had  been  exalted  above  measure  (2  Co- 
rinthians 12.  7-9 ),  and  being  left  to  himself,  the  great 
prophet,  instead  of  showing  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a 
martyr,  fled  from  his  post  of  duty. 

4-18.  Hk  is  Comtorteb  by  an  AsrtEL.  4.  went  n  day's 
Journey  Into  the  wilderness — On  the  way  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb — a  wide  expanse  of  sand-hills,  covered 
with  the  retem  (not  Juniper,  but  broom  shrubs),  whose 
tall  and  spreading  branches,  with  their  white  leaves, 
afford  a  very  cheering  and  refreshing  shade.  His  gracious 
Qod  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  fugitive  servant,  but  watched 
over  him,  and,  miraculously  ministering  to  his  wants, 
enabled  him,  in  a  better  but  not  wholly  right  frame  of 
mind,  by  virtue  of  that  supernatural  supply,  to  complete 
his  contemplated  Journey.  In  the  solitude  of  Slnal,  God 
appeared  to  Instruct  him.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  T 
was  a  searching  question  addressed  to  one  who  had  been 
called  to  so  arduous  and  urgent  a  mission  as  his.  By  an 
awful  exhibition  of  Divine  power,  ho  was  made  aware  of 
the  Divine  speaker  who  addressed  him;  his  attention 
•as  arrested,  his  petulance  was  silenced,  his  heart  wag 
touched,  and  he  was  bid  without  delay  return  to  the  land 
Trf  Israel,  and  prosecute  the  Lord's  work  there.  To  con- 
vince him  that  an  idolatrous  nation  will  not  be  unpun- 
ished He  commissions  him  to  anoint  three  persons 
*bowere  destined  In  Providence  to  avenue  God's  contro- 


versy with  the  people  of  Israel.  Anointing  is  used  synouy 
mously  with  appointment  (Judges  9.  8),  and  is  applied  to 
all  named,  although  Jehu  alone  had  the  consecrated  oil 
poured  over  his  head.  They  were  all  three  destined  to  be 
eminent  instruments  in  achieving  the  destruction  of 
idolaters,  though  in  different  ways.  But  of  the  three 
commissions,  Elijah  personally  executed  only  one,  viz., 
the  call  of  Elisha  to  be  his  assistant  and  successor,  and  by 
him  the  other  two  were  accomplished.  (2  Kings  8.7-18; 
9. 1-10.)  Having  thus  satisfied  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  erring 
but  sincere  and  pious  prophet,  the  Lord  proceeded  to  cor- 
rect the  erroneous  impression  under  which  Elijah  had 
been  labouring,  of  his  being  the  sole  adherent  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  land;  for  God,  who  seeth  in  secret,  and 
knew  all  that  were  his,  knew  that  there  were  7000  persons 
who  had  not  done  homage  (lit.,  kissed  the  hand)  to  Baal. 
16.  Ahel-meholah — i.e.,  the  meadow  of  dancing.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

19-21.  Elisha  follows  Elijah.  19.  EUtalm  the  »on 
of  Shaphnt — Most  probably  he  belonged  to  a  family  dis< 
tiuguished  for  piety,  and  for  their  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing calf-worship,  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen — Indicating  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance.  Eli- 
jah cost  hU  mantle  upon  him — This  was  an  investiture 
with  the  prophetic  office.  It  1s  In  this  way  that  the  Brah- 
mins, the  Persian  Sootfees,  and  other  priestly  or  sacred 
characters  in  the  East  are  appointed — a  mantle  being,  by 
some  eminent  priest,  thrown  across  their  shoulders. 
Elisha  had  probably  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  20.  what  have  I  dour  to  thee  1 — i.  «?.,  Go,  but 
keep  in  mind  the  solemn  ceremony  I  have  just  performed 
on  thee.  It  is  not  I,  but  God,  who  calls  thee.  Do  not 
allow  any  earthly  affection  to  detain  you  from  obeying 
his  call.  ai.  took  a  yoke  of  oxen— Having  hastily  pre- 
pared (2  Samuel  2-1.  22)  a  farewell  entertainment  to  his 
family  and  friends,  he  left  his  native  phuie  and  attached 
himself  to  Elijah  as  his  minister. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-1JL  BKN-nABAU  Besieoes  Samaria.  1.  Beu-h«« 
dnd  the  king  of  Syria—  This  monarch  was  the  son  of  that 
Ben-hadad  who,  in  the  reign  of  Baasha,  made  a  raid  on 
the  northern  towns  of  Galilee  (ch.  15.  20).  The  thirty-two 
kings  that  were  confederate  with  him  were  probably 
tributary  princes.  The  ancient  kings  of  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia ruled  only  over  a  single  city,  and  were  independent 
of  each  other,  except  when  one  great  city,  as  Damascus, 
acquired  the  ascendency,  aud  even  then  they  were  allied 
only  in  time  of  war.  The  Syrian  army  encamped  at  the 
gates  and  besieged  the  town  of  Samaria.  3.  Thus  saitfa 
Itcn-hadad,  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  U  mine— To  llilsj 
message  sent  him  during  the  siege,  Ahab  returned  a  tame 
and  submissive  answer,  probably  thinking  it  meant  no 
more  than  an  exaction  of  tribute.  But  the  demand  was 
repeated  with  greater  Insolence,  and  yet,  from  the  abject 
character  of  Ahab,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would 
have  yielded  to  this  arrogant  claim  also,  had  not  the  voice 
of  his  subjects  been  raised  against  it.  Ben-hadad's  object 
in  these  and  other  boastful  menaces  was  to  Intimidate 
Ahab.  But  the  weak  sovereign  began  to  show  a  little 
more  spirit,  as  appears  in  his  abandoning  "my  lord  the 
king  "  for  the  single  "tell  him,"  and  giving  him  a  dry  bin 
sarcastic  hint  to  glory  no  more  till  the  victory  is  won. 
Kindling  Into  a  rage  at  the  cool  defiance,  Ben-hadad 
gave  orders  for  the  Immediate  sack  of  the  city.  13.  a>, 
he  was  drinking,  he  and  the  kings  in  the  pavilion* — 
booths  made  of  branches  of  trees  and  brushwood;  which 
were  reared  for  kings  in  the  camp,  as  they  still  are  for 
Turkish  pashas  or  agas  in  their  expeditions.  [KKIL.J  set 
yonrttelves  in  array— Invest  the  city. 

18-20.  The  Strians  are  Slain.  13.  behold,  there 
came  a  prophet  nnto  Ahab — Though  the  king  and  peo- 
ple of  Israel  had  highly  offended  Him,  God  had  not  ut 
terly  cast  them  off.  He  still  cherished  designs  of  mercy 
towards  them,  and  here,  though  unasked,  gave  them  * 
signal  proof  of  His  interest  In  them,  by  a  prophet's  &aj- 
(Mating  announcement  that  the  Lord  would  that  day  <k» 
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Uver  the  mighty  hosts  of  the  enemy  into  his  hand  by 
means  of  a  small,  feeble,  inadequate  band.    Conformably 
to  the  prophet's  instructions,  232  young  men  went  boldly 
out  towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  while  7000  more  ap- 
parently volunteers,  followed  at  some  little  distance,  or 
posted   themselves  at  the  gate,  to  be  ready  to  reinforce 
those  in  front  if  occasion  required  it.    Ben-hadad  and  his 
vassals  and   princes  were   already,   at  that  early  hour— 
scarcely   mid-day— deep   in   their   cups,    and   though    in- 
formed  of  this  advancing  company,   yet  confiding  in  his 
numbers,  or  it  may  be,  excited  with  wine,  he  ordered  with 
indifference  the  proud  intruders  to  be  taken  alive,  whether 
they  came  with  peaceful  or  hostile  intentions.    It  was 
more  easily  said  than  cone;    the  young  men  smote  right 
and   left,   making   terrible   havoc  among  their  intended 
captors;  and  their  attack,  together  with  the  sight  of  the 
7000,  who  soon  rushed  forward  to  mingle  in  the  fray,  cre- 
ated a  panic  in  the  Syrian  army,  who  immediately  took 
to  flight.    Ben-hadad  himself  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the 
victors   on   a   fleet   horse,   surrounded  by  a  squadron  of 
horse-guards.    This  glorious   victory,  won  so  easily,  and 
with  such  a  paltry  force  opposed  to  overwhelming  num- 
bers, was  granted  that  Ahab  and  his  people  might  know 
(v.  13)  that  God  is  the  Lord.    But  we  do  not  read  of  this 
acknowledgment   being  made,  or  of  any  sacrifices  being 
offered   in   token  of  their   national   gratitude.     22.    the 
prophet    came    to    the    king    of    Israel    and    said  —  The 
prophet  who  had  predicted  the  victory,  shortly  re- 
appeared, admonishing  the  king  to  take  every  precaution 
against   a   renewal,  of  hostilities  on  the  following  cam- 
paign,   nt   the   return  of  the   year— i.  e.,  in  spring,  when, 
on  the  cessation  of  the  rainy  season,  military  campaigns 
(2  Samuel  11. 1),  were  I  aciently  begun.    It  happened  as  the 
prophet  had  forewarned.    Brooding  over  their  late  disas- 
trous defeat,   the  attendants  of   Ben-1  bed  the 
misfortune  to  two  causes— the  one  arose  from  the  princi- 
ples of  heathenism  which  led  them  to  consider  the  gods 
of  Israel  as  "gods  of  the  hills;"  whereas  their  power  to 
aid  the  Israelites  would  be  gone  if  the  battle  was  main- 
tained on  the  plains.    The  other  cause  to  which  the  Syrian 
courtiers  traced  their  defeat  at  Samaria,  was  the  presence 
of  the  tributary  kings,  who  had  probably  been  the  first  to 
take  flight;  and  they  recommended  "captains  to  be  put 
in  their  rooms."    Approving  of  these  recommendations, 
Ben-hadad  renewed  his  invasion  of  Israel  the  next  spring 
by  the  siege  of  Aphek  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (1  Samuel 
29.  1,  with  23.  4),  not  far  from  Endor.    27.   like  two  little 
flocks  of  kids  — Goats  are  never  seen  in  large  flocks,  or 
scattered,  like  sheep ;  and  hence  the  two  small  but  com- 
pact divisions  of  the  Israelite  force  are  compared  to  goats, 
not  sheep.     Humanly  speaking,    that   little  handful  of 
men   must   have   been   overpowered  by  numbers.    But  a 
prophet  was  sent  to  the  small  Israelite  army  to  announce 
the  victory,  in  order  to  convince  the  Syrians  that  the  God 
of   Israel   was   omnipotent  everywhere,  in  the  valley  as 
well  as  on  the  hills.  And,  accordingly,  after  the  two  armies 
had  pitched  opposite  each  other  for  seven  days,  they  came 
to  an  open  battle.    100,000  Syrians  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
while   the   fugitives   took    refuge    in   Aphek,  and  there, 
crowding  on  the  city  walls,  they  endeavoured  to  make  a 
stand  against  their  pursuers;  but  the  old  walls  giving  way 
under  the  incumbent  weight,  fell  and  buried  27,000  in  the 
ruins.    Ben-hadad  succeeded  in  extricating  himself,  and, 
with  his  attendants,  sought  concealment  in  the  city,  flee- 
ing from  chamber  to  chamber;   or,  as  some  think  it,  an 
inner  chamber,  i.  e.,   a   harem;    but  seeing  no  ultimate 
means  of  escape,  he  was  advised  to  throw  himself  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Israelitish  monarch.    32.  put  ropes 
on   their  heads— Captives  were  dragged   by   ropes  round 
their  necks  in  companies,  as   is  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt.    Their  voluntary  attitude  and  language 
of  submission  flattered  the  pride  of  Ahab,  who,  little  con- 
cerned about  the  dishonour  done  to  the  God  of  Israel  by 
the   Syrian   king,   and  thinking  of  nothing  but  victory, 
paraded  his  clemency,  called  the  vanquished  king  "his 
brother,"  invited  him  to  sit  in  the  royal  chariot,  and  dis- 
missed  him   with  a  covenant  of   peace.    34.    streets  for 
thee  in  Damascus— Implying  that  a  quarter  of  that  city 
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was  to  be  assigned  to  Jews,  with  the  free  exercise  of  theii 
religion  and  u  ws,  under  a  Judge  of  their  own.  This  mis- 
placed kindness  to  a  proud  and  impious  idolater,  so  un- 
becoming a  theocratic  monarch,  exposed  Ahab  to  ths 
same  censure  and  fate  as  Saul  (1  Samuel  15. 9,  Ac).  It  was 
in  opposition  to  God's  purpose  In  giving  him  the  victory. 
35-42.  A  Pbofhet  Rkpkoves  Him.  35.  Smite  me— Thlx 
prophet  is  supposed  (v.  8)  to  have  been  Micaiah.  The  re- 
fusal of  his  neighbour  to  smite  the  prophet  was  mani- 
festly wrong,  as  it  was  a  withholding  of  necessary  ajd  tfc 
a  prophet  In  the  discharge  of  a  duty  to  which  he  had  been 
called  by  God,  and  it  was  severely  punished,  as  a  beacon 
to  warn  others  (see  on  ch.  13. 2-24).  The  prophet  found  a 
willing  assistant,  and  then,  waiting  for  Ahab,  leads  the 
king  unconsciously,  in  the  parabolic  manner  of  Nathan 
(2  Samuel  12.),  to  pronounce  his  own  doom;  and  this  con- 
sequent punishment  was  forthwith  announced  \>\  » 
prophet  (set-  on  ch.  21).     39.  a.  talent  of  sliver — £342. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-4.    Naboth  Refuses  Ahab  his  Vineyard,    l 
ZVuboth  the  Jezreelite  had  a  vineyard,  which  was  in 

Jezreel— Ahab  was  desirous,  from  Its  contiguity  to  thu 
palace,  to  possess  it  for  a  vegetable  garden.  He  proposed 
to  Naboth  to  give  him  a  better  In  exchange,  or  to  obtain 
it  by  purchase;  but  the  owner  declined  to  part  with  it; 
and  in  persisting  in  his  refusal,  Naboth  was  not  actuated 
by  any  feelings  of  disloyalty  or  disrespect  to  the  king,  but 
solely  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  Divine  law, 
which,  for  Important  reasons,  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  a 
paternal  Inheritance;  or  If,  through  extreme  poverty  or 
debt,  an  assignation  of  it  to  another  was  unavoidable,  the 
conveyance  was  made  on  the  condition  of  its  being  re- 
deemable at  any  time;  at  all  events,  of  its  reverting  at  the 
jubilee  to  the  owner.  In  short,  it  could  not  be  alienated 
from  the  family,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  Naboth  (v. 
3)  refused  to  comply  with  the  king's  demand.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  any  rudeness  or  disrespect  that  made  Ahab 
heavy  and  displeased,  but  his  sulky  and  pettish  demean- 
our betrays  a  spirit  of  selfishness  that  could  not  brook  to 
be  disappointed  of  a  favourite  object,  and  that  would 
have  pushed  him  into  lawless  tyranny  had  he  possessed 
any  natural  force  of  character.  4.  turned  away  his  face 
—Either  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the  vexation  of 
spirit  he  felt,  or,  by  the  affectation  of  great  sorrow,  rouse 
them  to  devise  some  means  of  gratifying  his  wishes. 

5-16.  Jezebel  Causes  Naboth  to  be  Stoned.  7.  Arise, 
and  eat  bread,  and  let  thine  heart  be  merry :  I  will 
give  thee  the  vineyard — No  sooner  does  Jezebel  learn  the 
cause  of  her  husband's  distress,  than,  after  npbraiding 
him  for  his  pusillanimity,  and  bidding  him  act  as  a  king, 
she  tells  him  to  trouble  himself  no  more  about  such  a 
trifle;  she  would  guarantee  the  possession  of  the  vine- 
yard. Dost  thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  $— 
This  Is  not  so  much  a  question  as  an  exclamation— a  sar- 
castic taunt;  "  a  pretty  king  thou  art  1  Canst  thou  use  thy 
power  and  take  what  thy  heart  is  set  uponT"  8.  So  she 
wrote  letters  In  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with 
his  seal— The  seal-ring  contained  the  name  of  the  kiny, 
and  gave  validity  to  the  documents  to  which  it  was  affixed 
(Esther  8. 8;  Daniel  6. 17).  By  allowing  her  the  use  of  his 
signet-ring,  Ahab  passively  consented  to  Jezebel's  pro- 
ceeding. Being  written  in  the  king's  name,  it  had  the 
character  of  a  royal  mandate,  sent  the  letters  to  the 
elders  and  noble*  that  -were  In  his  city— They  were  the 
civic  authorities  of  Jezreel,  and  would,  In  all  likelihood, 
be  the  creatures  and  fit  tools  of  Jezebel.  It  Is  evident  that, 
though  Ahab  had  recently  been  in  Jezreel,  wheu  he  made 
the  offer  to  Naboth,  both  he  and  Jezebel  were  now  in  Sa- 
maria (ch.  20.  43).  9.  Proclaim  a  fast,  Ac— Those  obse- 
quious and  unprincipled  magistrates  did  according  tc 
orders.  Pretending  that  a  heavy  guilt  lay  on  one,  or  soma 
unknown  party,  who  was  charged  with  blaspheming  God 
and  the  king,  and  that  Ahab  was  threatening  vengeance 
on  the  whole  city  unless  the  culprit  were  discovered  and 
punished,  they  assembled  the  people  to  observe  a  solemn 
fMt.    Fasts  were  commanded  on  extraordinary  occasions 
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AlYbotiflg  tht  puoilo  interests  of  the  state  (2  Chronicles  20. 
i;  Ezra  &.  21  ,  Jo*l  1.  14;  2. 15;  Jonah  3.5).  lje  wicked  au- 
thorities cf  Jftareel,  by  proclaiming  f;e  fast,  wished  tc 
eive  an  external  appearance  of  Justice  to  their  proceed- 
Ipks.  and  convey  an  impression  among  the  people  lhat 
"auoth's  crime  amounted  to  treason  against  the  king's 

%,  mi  KiboUi  on  high — During  a  trial  the  panel,  or 
scctLsed  person,  was  placed  on  a  high  seat,  in  the  presence 
it  »Y.  the  court;  but  as  the  guilty  person  was  supposed  to 
M  ankjown,  the  setting  of  Naboth  on  high  among  the 
Vte*>p '.e  must  have  been  owing  to  his  being  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  place.  13.  there  came  lit  two 
men — worthless  fellows  who  had  been  bribed  to  swear  a 
falsehood.  The  law  required  two  witnesses  In  capital 
offeuces  (D3uterouomy  17.6;  19.15;  Numbers  85.80;  Mat- 
thew 26.  8C).  Cursing  God  and  cursing  the  king  are  men- 
tioned Id  tne  law  (Exodus  22. 28)  as  offences  closely  con- 
nected, the  king  of  Israel  being  the  earthly  representa- 
tive of  God  in  his  kingdom,  they  carried  him  out  of 
the  city  and  stoned  him — The  law,  which  forbade  curs- 
ing the  rulers  of  the  people,  does  not  specify  the  penalty 
for  this  offence;  but  either  usage  had  sanctioned  or 
the  authorities  of  Jezreel  had  originated  stoning  as  the 
proper  punishment.  It  was  always  Inflicted  out  of  the 
city  (Acts  7.68).  14-16.  Jezebel  said  to  A  hub,  Arise, 
take  possession — Naboth's  execution  having  been  an- 
nounced, and  his  family  being  Involved  In  the  same  fatal 
sentence  (2  Kings  9.26),  his  property  became  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  not  by  law,  but  traditionary  usage  (see  on  2 
Samuel  16.  4).  Ahab  rose  to  go  down — From  Samaria  to 
Jezreel. 

17-29.  Elijah  Denounces  Judgments  against  Ahab 
and  Jezebel.  17-19.  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken 
possession  J— While  Ahab  was  in  the  act  of  surveying  his 
ill-gotten  possession,  Elijah,  by  Divine  commission,  stood 
before  him.  The  appearance  of  the  prophet,  at  such  a 
time,  was  ominous  of  evil,  but  his  language  was  much 
more  so  (cf.  Ezekiel  45.  8;  46. 16-18).  Instead  of  shrinking 
with  horror  from  the  atrocious  crime,  Ahab  eagerly  has- 
tened to  his  newly-acquired  property,  in  the  place  where 
dogs  licked,  Ac— A  righteous  retribution  of  Providence. 
The  prediction  was  accomplished,  not  in  Jezreel,  but  in 
Samaria;  and  not  on  Ahab  personally,  in  consequence  of 
his  repentance  (v.  29),  but  on  his  son  (2  Kings  9. 25).  The 
woitIs  "in  the  place  where"  might  be  rendered  "  in  like 
manner  as."    30.  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil — 

1  «.,  allowed  sin  to  acquire  the  unchecked  and  habitual 
mastery  over  thee  (2  Kings  17. 17;  Romans  7. 11).  21,  33.  I 
trill  make  thine  house,  <fcc— (see  on  ch.  15.  29;  16.3-12.) 
Jezebel,  though  included  among  the  members  of  Ahab's 
house,  has  her  Ignominious  fate  expressly  foretold  (see  on 

2  Kings  9.  30).  37-20.  Ahab  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fnsted,  and  lay  in  sack- 
cloth, and  went  softly— He  was  not  obdurate,  like  Jeze- 
bel. This  terrible  announcement  made  a  deep  Impression 
on  the  king's  heart,  and  led,  for  a  while,  to  sincere  repents 
ance.  Going  softly,  t.  «.,  barefoot,  and  with  a  pensive 
manner,  within  doors.  He  manifested  all  the  external 
signs,  conventional  and  natural,  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 
He  was  wretched,  and  so  great  is  the  mercy  of  God,  that, 
In  consequence  of  his  humiliation,  the  threatened  pun- 
ishment was  deferred. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-86.  Ahab  Slain  at  Ramoth-gilead.  l.  they 
continued  three  years  without  war  between  Syria 

and  Israel— The  disastrous  defeat  of  Ben-hadad  had  so 
destroyed  his  army  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  his 
country,  that,  however  willing,  he  was  unable  to  recom- 
mence active  hostilities  against  Israel.  But  that  his  he- 
reditary enmity  remained  unsubdued,  was  manifest  by  his 
breach  of  faith  concerning  the  treaty  by  which  he  had  en- 
gaged to  restore  all  tie  cities  which  his  father  had  seized 
;,ch.  20. 34).  2.  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Jndah  came 
Sown  to  the  king  of  Israel — It  was  singular  that  a 
friendl  /  league  between  the  sovereigns  of  Israel  and  Judah 
<Hoolrt  for  the  first  time,  have  been  formed  by  princes  of 


such  opposite  characters — the  one  pious,  v.ne  other  wicked 
Neither  ibis  league  nor  the  matrimonial  alliance  by  which 
the  union  of  the  royal  families  was  more  closely  cemented, 
met  the  Lord's  approval  (2  Chronicles  19. 2).  It  led,  how- 
ever, to  a  visit  by  Jehoshaphat,  whose  reception  in  Samaria 
wasuistlngulshed  by  the  most  lavish  hospitaLty  (2 Chron- 
icles 18.  2).  The  opportunity  of  this  visit  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  to  ,ush  an  object  on  which  Ahab's  heart  was 
much  set.  3.  Kjiow  ye  that  Ramoth  in  Gllead  is  ours— 
A  Levltlcal  and  free  town  on  the  nwrth  border  of  Gad 
(Deuteronomy  4.  43;  Joshua  21.  38),  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Salt  Ijike,  In  the  province  of  Belka.  It  lay  within 
the  territories  of  the  Israelltlsh  monarch,  and  was  un- 
justly alienated;  but  whether  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
usurped  by  the  first  Ben-hadad,  which  his  son  had  prom- 
ised to  restore,  or  was  retained  for  some  other  reasons, 
the  sacred  historian  haa  not  mentioned.  In  the  expedi- 
tion which  Ahab  meditated  for  the  recovery  of  this  town, 
the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat  was  asked  and  promised  (see  on 
2  Chronicles  18.3).  Previous  to  declaring  hostilities,  it 
was  customary  to  consult  the  prophets  (see  on  1  Samuel 
28.);  and  Jehoshaphat  having  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  know  the  Lord's  will  concerning  this  war,  Ahab  as- 
sembled four  hundred  of  his  prophets.  These  could  not 
be  elthsr  the  prophets  of  Baal  nor  of  Ashteroth  (ch.  18. 19), 
but  seem  (v.  12)  to  have  been  false  prophets,  who  con- 
formed to  the  symbolic  calf-worship  of  Jehovah.  Being 
the  creatures  of  Ahab,  they  unanimously  predicted  a 
prosperous  Issue;  to  the  war.  But  dissatisfied  with  them, 
Jehoshaphat  inquired  if  there  was  any  true  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  Ahab  agreed,  with  great  reluctance,  to  allow 
Micalah  to  be  summoned.  He  was  the  only  true  prophet 
then  to  be  found  residing  in  Samaria,  and  he  had  to  be 
brought  out  of  prison  (v.  26),  into  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  he  had  been  cast  on  account  of  his  rebuke  to 
Ahab  for  sparing  the  king  of  Syria.  10.  a  void  place- 
lit.,  a  threshing-floor,  formed  at  the  gate  of  Samaria.  11 
Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made  him  horns  o« 
iron— Small  projections,  of  the  size  and  form  of  our  candl 
extinguishers  (worn  in  many  parts  of  the  East  as  military 
ornaments),  were  worn  by  the  Syrians  of  that  time,  and 
probably  by  the  Israelite  warriors  also.  Zedekiah,  by 
assuming  two  horns,  personated  two  heroes,  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  prophet,  wished  in  this  manner  to  repre- 
sent the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  a  military  triumph. 
It  was  a  symbolic  action,  to  impart  greater  force  to  his 
language  (see  on  Deuteronomy  33.17);  but  it  was  little 
more  than  a  flourish  with  a  sponloon.  [Calmet's  Frag- 
ment.] 14.  what  the  Lord  salth  unto  me,  that  will  I 
speak — On  the  way  the  messenger  who  conducted  him 
to  the  royal  presence  Informed  him  of  the  tenor  of  the 
prophecies  already  given,  and  recommended  him  to  agree 
with  the  rest,  no  doubt  from  the  kindly  motive  of  seeing 
him  released  from  imprisonment.  But  Micalah,  inflexi- 
bly faithful  to  his  Divine  mission  as  a  prophet,  announced 
his  purpose  to  proclaim  honestly  whatever  God  should 
bid  him.  On  being  asked  by  the  king,  "  Shall  I  go  against 
Ramoth-gilead,  or  shall  I  forbear?"  the  prophet  gave 
precisely  the  same  answer  as  the  previous  oracles  that 
had  been  consulted;  but  it  must  have  been  given  in  a 
sarcastic  tone  and  in  ironical  mockery  of  their  way  of 
speaking.  Being  solemnly  urged  to  give  a  serious  and 
truthful  answer,  Micalah  then  declared  the  visionary 
scene  the  Spirit  had  revealed  to  him :— "  I  saw  all  Israel 
scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shep- 
herd." The  purport  of  this  was,  that  the  army  of  Israel 
would  be  defeated  and  dispersed;  that  Ahab  would  fall 
in  the  battle,  and  the  people  return  without  either  being 
pursued  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  18-23.  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  that  he  -would  prophesy  uo  good  concerning 
me,  hut  evil?— Since  Ahab  was  disposed  to  trace  thli 
unwelcome  truth  to  personal  enmity,  Micalah  proceeded 
fearlessly  to  tell  the  incensed  monarch  In  full  detail  what 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  The  Hebrew  propnets,  bor- 
rowing their  symbolic  pictures  from  earthly  scenes,  de- 
scribed God  in  heaven  as  a  king  in  his  kingdom.  And  as 
earthly  princes  do  nothing  of  importance  without  asking 
the  advice  of  their  counsellors,  God  is  represented  as  cob- 
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suiting  about  the  fate  of  Ahab.  This  prophetic  language 
must  not  be  Interpreted  literally,  and  the  command  must 
be  viewed  as  only  a  permission  to  the  lying  spirit  (Ro- 
mans 11.34).  [CALMKT.)  «+,  35.  Zedeklah  the  son  of 
Chenaajafth  went  near,  anil  smote  Micalah  on  the 
check — The  Insolence  of  this  man,  the  leader  of  the  false 
prophet*,  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  jealousy  at 
Micalah 's  assumed  monopoly  of  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 
This  mode  of  smiting,  usually  with  a  shoe,  is  both  severe 
and  ignominious.  The  calm  reply  of  the  Lord's  prophet 
consisted  In  announcing  the  Kite  of  the  false  prophets 
who  suffered  as  the  advisers  n{  the  disastrous  expedition. 
»ft-28.  Take  Micalah,  .  .  .  Put  this  fellow  In  prison— 
Ahab,  under  the  impulse  of  vehement  resentment,  re- 
mands the  prophet  until  his  return,  hread  of  affliction, 
water  of  affliction — i.e.,  the  poorest  prison  fare.  Micalah 
submitted,  but  reiterated  aloud,  In  the  presence  of  all, 
that  the  issue  of  the  war  would  be  fatal  to  Ahab.  20-38. 
went  up  to  Ramoth-gtlead — The  king  of  Israel,  bent  on 
this  expedition,  marched,  accompanied  by  his  ally,  with 


all  his  forces  to  the  siege;  but  on  approaching  the  soent 
of  action,  his  courage  failed,  and,  hoping  to  evade  th* 
force  of  Micaiah's  prophecy  by  a  secret  stratagem,  he  as- 
sumed the  uniform  of  a  subaltern,  while  be  advised  Je- 
hoshaphat  to  tight  in  his  royal  attire.  The  .Syrian  king, 
with  a  view  either  to  put  the  speediest  end  to  tne  war,  or 
perhaps  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  own  humiliation 
(ch.  2t>.  31>,  had  given  special  instructions  to  hlH  geueralg 
to  single  out  Ahab,  and  to  take  or  kill  him,  as  the  autho* 
of  the  war.  The  officers  at  first  directed  their  assault  on 
Jehoshapnat,  but,  becoming  aware  of  their  mistake,  de- 
sisted. Ahab  was  wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  which 
being  probably  poisoned,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  in- 
creasing the  virulence  of  the  poison,  he  died  at  sunset. 
The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Samaria;  and,  as  the  chariot 
which  brought  It  was  being  washed,  in  a  pool  near  the 
city,  from  the  b!ot*l  that  had  profusely  oozed  from  the 
wound,  the  dogs.  In  conformity  with  Elijah's  prophecy, 
same  and  licked  It.  Ahab  -vas  su<»eeded  by  his  sod 
Ahazlah. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1.  Moab  Rebels.  1.  Then  Moab  rebelled— Sub- 
dued by  David  (2  Samuel  8.2),  they  had,  in  the  partition 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  former 
Kingdom.  But  they  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Ahab 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  (see  on  ch.  3.  6).  The  casualty  that 
befel  Ahazlah  prevented  his  taking  active  measures  for 
suppressing  this  revolt. — which  was  accomplished  as  a 
providential  Judgment  on  the  house  of  Ahab  for  all  these 
crimes. 

2-S.  Ahaziah's  Judgment  by  Elijah.  3-8.  Ahazlah 
fell  down  through  a  lattice  In  Ills  upper  chamber — 
This  lattice  was  either  a  pari  of  the  wooden  parapet,  or 
fence,  which  surrounds  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  and  over 
which  the  king  was  carelessly  leaning  when  it  gave 
way ;  or  It  might  be  an  opening  like  a  skylight  in  the 
roof  itself,  done  over  with  lattice-work,  which,  being 
slender  or  rotten,  the  king  stepped  on  and  slipped 
through.  This  latter  supposition  is  most  probably  the 
true  one,  as  Ahazlah  did  not  fall  either  into  the  street,  or 
the  court,  but  "  his  upper  chamber."  Inquire  of  Baal- 
swsl-.u 6—  Anxious  to  learn  whether  he  should  recover  from 
the  effects  of  this  severe  fall,  he  sent  to  consult  Baal- 
aebub  —  i. «.,  the  god  of  flies,  who  was  considered  the 
patron  deity  of  medicine.  A  temple  to  that  idol  was 
erected  at  Ekron,  which  was  resorted  to  far  and  wide, 
though  it  afterwards  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  place 
(Zechariah  9.5;  Amos  1.8;  Zephaniah  2.  4).  "After  visit- 
ing Ekron,  '  tne  god  of  flies'  is  a  name  that  gives  me  no 
surprise.  The  flies  there  swarmed,  in  fact  so  innumer- 
ably, that  I  could  hardly  get  any  food  without  these 
troublesome  Insects  getting  into  it."  [Van  de  Velde.] 
3,  the  angel  of  the  Lord— Not  an  angel,  but  the  angel, 
who  carried  on  all  communications  between  the  invisible 
God  and  bis  chosen  people.  [Hbngstknbkko,]  This  angel 
commissioned  Elijah  to  meet  the  king's  messengers,  to 
stop  them  peremptorily  on  the  idolatrous  errand,  and 
convey  by  them  to  the  king  Information  of  his  approach- 
ing death.  This  consultation  of  an  idol,  being  a  breach 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  (Exodus  20.3; 
Deuteronomy  5. 7),  was  a  dating  and  deliberate  rejection 
ni  vhe  national  religion.  The  Lord,  in  making  this  an- 
rsfwtn cement  of  his  death,  designed  tnat  he  should  see  in 
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that  event  a  Judgment  for  his  Idolatry  3.  Than  shall 
not  come  down  from  that  bed — On  being  taken  up,  h* 
had  probably  been  laid  on  the  divan— a  raised  frame., 
about  three  feet  broad,  extended  along  the  sides  of  a 
room,  covered  with  cushions  and  mattresses— serving,  in 
short,  as  a  sofa  by  day  and  a  bed  by  night — and  ascended 
by  steps.  Elijah  departed  — To  his  ordinary  abode, 
which  was  then  at  Mount  Oarmel  (ch.  2.  25;  1  Kings  18. 
42).  5.  the  messengers  turned  back — They  did  not  know 
the  stranger;  but  his  authoritative  tone,  commanding 
attitude,  and  affecting  message  determined  them  at  once 
to  return.  8.  an  hairy  man— This  was  the  description 
not  of  his  person,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau,  but  of  his  dress, 
which  consisted  either  of  un  wrought  sheep  or  goat-skins 
(Hebrews  11.37),  or  of  camel's  hair-cloth —the  coarser 
manufacture  of  this  material— like  the  rough  hair-cloth 
we  use  as  coverings  for  goods.  The  Dervishes  and  Be- 
douins are  attired  in  this  wild,  uncouth  manner,  while 
their  hair  flows  loose  on  the  head,  their  shaggy  cloak  is 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the 
breast,  naked,  except  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  skin 
girdle — a  broad,  rough  leathern  bel-t.  Similar  to  this  was 
the  girdle  of  the  prophets,  as  in  keeping  with  their  coarse 
garments  and  their  stern,  uncompromising  office. 

9-16.  Elijah  Brings  Fire  from  Heaven  on  Aha- 
ziah's Messengers.  9.  Then  the  king  sent  unto  him 
a  captain  of  fifty— Any  appearance  of  cruelty  that  there 
is  in  the  fate  of  the  two  captains  and  their  men  will  he 
removed,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances. 
God  being  the  King  of  Israel,  Ahazlah  was  bound  to  gov- 
ern tne  kingdom  according  to  the  Divine  law ;  to  appre- 
hend the  Lord's  prophet,  for  discharging  a  commanded 
duty,  was  that  of  an  impious  and  notorious  rebel.  Th* 
captains  abetted  the  king  in  his  rebellion;  and  they  ex- 
ceeded their  military  duty  by  contemptuous  insults. 
man  of  God— In  using  this  term,  they  either  spoke  deri- 
sively, believing  him  to  be  no  true  prophet ;  or,  if  they  re- 
garded him  as  a  true  prophet,  the  summons  to  him  to  sup 
render  himself  bound  to  the  king  was  a  still  more  fla- 
grant Insult;  the  language  of  the  second  captain  being 
worse  than  that  of  the  first.  10.  let  Are  come  down- 
Bather,  "  fire  shall  come  down."  Not  to  avenge  a  personal 
Insult  of  Elijah,  but  an  insult  upon  God  In  the  person  of 
His  prophet;   and  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  not  b* 
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.iie  propnet.,  hn  by  the  direct  hand  of  God.  15.  he  arose, 
and  went  down  with  lit  in— A  marvellous  Instance  of 
talUi  and  obedience.  Though  he  well  knew  how  obnoxious 
his  presence  was  to  the  king,  yet,  on  receiving  God's  com- 
mand, he  goes  unhesitatingly,  and  repeats,  with  his  own 
Up*,  the  unwelcome  tidings  conveyed  by  the  messengers. 
17,  18-  Ahaziah  Dies,  and  is  Succeeded  by  Jeuora  m. 
tT.  Jehorain— The  brother  al  Ahaziah  (see  on  ch.  3.  1). 

CHAPTER    II. 

V  er.  1-10.  Elijah  Divides  Jordan,  l.  when  the 
Lord  would  take  up  Elijah — A  revelation  of  this  event 
had  been  made  to  the  prophet;  but,  unknown  to  him,  it 
had  also  been  revealed  to  his  disciples,  and  to  Elisha  in 
particular,  who  kept  constantly  beside  him.  Gflgal — 
This  Gllgal  (Jiljil)  was  near  Ebal  and  Gerlzlm— a  Rchool 
of  the  prophets  was  established  there.  At  Belh-el  there 
was  also  a  school  of  the  prophets,  which  Elijah  had 
founded,  notwithstanding  that  place  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  calf-worship,  and  at  Jericho  there  was  another. 
In  travelling  to  these  places,  which  he  had  done  through 
the  impuiae  of  the  Spirit  (v.  2,  4-6),  Elijah  wished  to  pay  a 
farewell  visit  to  these  several  institutions,  which  lay  on 
his  way  to  the  place  of  ascension;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
from  a  feeling  of  humility  and  modesty,  to  be  In  solitude, 
where  there  would  be  no  eye-witnesses  of  hie  srloriflcation. 
All  his  efforts,  however,  to  prevail  on  his  attendant  to  re- 
main behind,  were  fruitless.  Ellsha  knew  that  the  time 
was  at  hand,  and  at  every  place  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
spoke  to  him  of  the  approaching  removal  of  his  master. 
Their  last  stage  was  at  the  Jordan,  In  going  to  which,  they 
were  followed  at  a  distance  by  fifty  scholars  of  the 
prophets,  from  Jericho,  who  were  desirous,  In  honour  of 
the  great  occasion,  to  witness  the  miraculous  translation 
of  the  prophet.  The  revelation  of  this  striking  event  to 
so  many  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  dispensation;  for  It 
was  designed  to  be  under  the  law,  like  that  of  Enooh  In 
the  patriarchal  age,  a  visible  proof  of  another  state,  and  a 
type  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  3.  take  away  thy 
master  from  thy  head — An  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
scholars  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  master— the  latter 
leing  over  their  heads  (Acts  22.  3).  8.  Elijah  took  his 
juantle,  and  'wrapped  it  together,  and  smote  the 
waters— Like  the  rod  of  Moses,  It  had  the  divinely  opera- 
ting power  of  the  Spirit.  9.  Elijah  said  unto  Ellsha, 
Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee — Trusting  either  that  It 
would  be  in  his  power  to  bequeath  it,  or  that  God,  at  his 
entreaty,  would  grant  it.  let  a  double  portion  of  thy 
spirit  be  upon  me — This  request  was  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  for  the  power  of  working  miracles  exceeding 
the  magnitude  and  number  of  his  master's,  nor  does  it 
mean  a  higher  endowment  of  the  prophetic  spirit;  for 
Klisha  was  neither  superior  to,  nor  perhaps  equally  great 
with,  his  predecessor.  But  the  phrase,  "  a  double  por- 
tion," was  applied  to  the  first-born,  and  therefore  Ellsha's 
request  was,  simply,  to  be  heir  to  the  prophetic  office  and 
gifts  of  his  master.  10.  thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing— 
An  extraordinary  blessing  which  i" cannot,  and  God  only, 
can  give.  Nevertheless  he,  doubtless  by  the  secret  direc- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  proposed  to  Elifcha  a  sigD,  the  observa- 
tion of  which  would  keep  him  in  the  attitude  of  an  anx- 
ious waiter,  as  well  as  suppliant  for  the  favour. 

11-18.  He  is  Taken  up  to  Heaven  in  a  Chariot  of 
?  IRK.  11.  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  lire,  and 
horses  of  flure— Some  bright  effulgence,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators,  resembled  those  objects,  went  up  by  a 
whirlwind— A  tempest  or  storm-wind  accompanied 
with  vivid  flashes  of  Are,  figuratively  used  for  the  Divine 
Judgments  (Isaiah  29.  6).  13.  Klisha  saw  it,  and  he 
cried,  My  father— i.  e.,  spiritual  father,  as  the  pupils  of 
the  prophets  are  called  their  sons,  the  chariot  of  Israel, 
and  the  horsemen  thereof—  i.  e.,  that  as  earthly  king- 
doms are  dependent  for  their  defence  and  glory  upon  war- 
ike  preparations,  there  a  single  prophet  had  done  more 
w  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  Israel  than  all  her 
■..*i*riots  and  horsemen,  took  hold  of  his  own  clothes 
mil  rent  them— In  token  of  his  arlef  lor  his  loss.    13.  He 


took  up  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah— The  transference  rsl 
this  prophetic  cloak  ws»s,  to  himself,  a  pledge  of  his  being 
appointed  successor,  and  it.  was  an  outward  toke 
others  of  the  spirit,  of  Elijah  resting  upon  him.  14- sw. 
smote  the  waters — The  waving  of  tue  mantle  on  th< 
river,  and  the  miraculous  division  of  the  waters  conse- 
quent upon  it,  was  an  evidence  that  the  Lord  God  of  Eli- 
jah was  with  him,  and  as  this  miracle  was  witnessed  by 
the  scholars  of  the  prophets  from  Jericho,  they  forthwith 
recognized  the  pre-eminence  of  Elijah,  as  now  the  prophet 
of  Israel.  16-18.  fifty  strong  men,  let  them  go,  we  pray 
thee,  and  seek  thy  master— Though  the  young  prophet* 
from  Jericho  had  seen  Elijah's  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Jordan,  they  had  not  witnessed  the  ascension.  They  im- 
agined that  he  might  have  been  cast  by  the  whirlwind  on 
some  mountain  or  valley;  or,  if  he  had  actually  been  ad- 
mitted into  heaven,  they  expected  that  his  body  would 
still  be  remaining  somewhere  on  earth.  In  compliance 
with  their  importunity,  he  gave  them  permission,  but  told 
them  what  the  result  would  be. 

19-25.  Elisha  Heals  the  Waters,  20.  Brine  me  • 
new  cruse,  and  put  salt  therein — The  noxious  qualities 
of  the  water  could  not  be  corrected  by  the  infusion  of  salt 
—for,  supposing  the  salt  was  possessed  of  such  a  property 
a  whole  spring  could  not  be  purified  by  a  dishful  for  a 
day,  much  less  in  all  future  time.  The  pouring  in  of  the 
salt  was  a  symbolic  act  with  which  Elisha  accompanied 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  which  the  spring  was  healed. 
[Keil.]  23.  24.  there  tai.ie  forth  little  children— i.  e., 
the  idolatrous,  or  Infidel  young  men  of  the  place,  who 
affecting  to  disbelieve  the  report  of  his  master's  transla- 
tion, sarcastically  urged  him  to  follow  in  the  glorious 
career,  bald-head— An  epithet  of  contempt  in  the  East, 
applied  to  a  person  even  with  a  bushy  head  of  hair.  The 
appalling  Judgment  that  befel  them  was  God's  inter* 
ference  to  uphold  his  newly-invested  prophet. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-8.  Jehoram's  Evil  Reign  Over  Israel.  1.  Je- 
horam  the  son  ot  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in 
Samaria  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat — (cf.  1 
Kings  22.  51).  To  reconcile  the  statements  in  the  two  pas- 
sages, we  must  suppose  that  Ahaziah,  having  reigned 
during  the  seventeenth,  and  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Jehoshaphat,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Joram 
or  Jehoram,  in  the  end  of  that  eighteenth  year,  or  else 
that  Ahaziah,  having  retgned  two  years  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  died  at.  the  end  of  that  period,  when  Je- 
horam ascended  the  throne.  His  policy  was  as  hostile  as 
that  of  his  predecessors  to  the  true  religion ;  but  he  made 
some  changes.  Whatever  was  his  motive  for  this  alter- 
ation— whether  dread  of  the  many  alarming  judgments 
the  patronage  of  Idolatry  had  brought  upon  his  father; 
or  whether  it  was  made  as  a  small  concession  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Jehoshaphat,  his  ally,  he  abolished  idolatry  in  its 
gross  form,  and  restored  the  symbolic  worship  of  God. 
which  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam, 
had  set  up  as  a  partition  wall  between  their  subjects  and 
those  of  Jndah. 

4,5.  Mesh  a,  Kino  of  Moab,  Rebels.  4-6.  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  <£c— His  dominions,  embracing  an  ex- 
tensive pasture  country,  he  paid,  as  annual  tribute,  the 
wool  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  It  is  still  common 
in  the  East  to  pay  custom  and  taxes  in  the  fruits  or  nat- 
ural produce  of  the  laud.  5.  king  of  Moab  rebelled — 
This  is  a  repetition  of  ch.  1.  1,  in  order  to  introduce  an 
account  of  the  confederate  expedition  for  crushing  this 
revolt,  which  had  been  allowed  to  continue  unchecked 
during  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah. 

6-24.  Elisha  Promises  Water  and  Victory  Ov  eh 
Moab.  6.  King  Jehoram  .  .  .  numbered  Israel — Made 
a  levy  from  his  own  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  sought 
an  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat,  which,  as  on  the  former 
occasion  with  Ahab,  was  readily  promised  (1  Kings  22.  -i)., 
8,  9.  Which  way  shall  we  go  !  And  he  answered,  Tine 
way  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom— This  was  u  long 
and  circuitous  route,  by  the  southern  beud  of  the  Dead 
Sea.    Jehoshaphat,  however   preferred  It,  partly  becaiw 
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tnt  part  of  the  Moabite  territory  at  which  they  would 
ixrive,  was  the  most  defenceless;  and  partly  because  he 
would  thereby  enlist,  In  the  expedition,  the  forces  of  the 
ting  of  Edom.  But,  In  penetrating  the  deep,  rocky 
'alley  of  Ahsy,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Edom 
ind  Moab,  the  confederate  army  were  reduced,  both  man 
*jid  beast,  to  the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of  water, 
faey  were  disappointed  by  finding  the  wady  of  this  val- 
ey,  the  brook  Zered  (Deuteronomy  2.  13-18)  [Robinson], 
Jry.  Jehoram  was  in  despair.  But  the  pious  mind  of 
Jeh oshaphat  inquired  for  a  prophet  of  the  Lord;  and,  on 
being  Informed  that  Elisha  was  at  hand,  "  the  three  kings 
went  down  to  him  ;"  i.  e.,  to  his  tent,  which  was  either  in 
the  camp,  or  close  by  it.  He  had  been  directed  thither  bj 
the  Spirit  of  God  for  this  special  purpose.  They  went  to 
htm,  not  only  as  a  mark  of  respect,  but  to  supplicate  for 
his  assistance,  and  knowing  his  stern  temper.  11.  which 
poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah — i.  e.,  was  his 
•ervant — this  being  one  of  the  common  offices  of  a  serv- 
ant. The  phrase  is  used  here  as  synonymous  with  "a  true 
and  eminent  prophet,"  who  will  reveal  God's  will  to  us. 
13.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  &c. — Wishing  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  spirit  of  humility  and  contrition,  Elisha 
gave  a  stern  repulse  to  the  king  of  Israel,  accompanied  by 
%  sarcastic  sneer,  in  bidding  him  go  and  consult  Baal  and 
hie  soothsayers.  But  the  distressed  condition,  especially 
the  imploring  language,  of  the  royal  suppliants,  who 
acknowledged  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  this  distress,  drew 
from  the  prophet  the  solemn  assurance,  that  solely  out 
of  respect  to  Jehoshaphat,  the  Lord's  irue  servant,  did  he 
take  any  interest  in  Jehoram.  15.  bring  nie  a  minstrel 
—The  effect  of  music  in  soothing  the  mind  is  much  re- 
garded in  the  East;  and  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
prophets,  before  entering  on  their  work,  commonly 
resorted  to  it,  as  a  preparative,  by  praise  and  prayer,  to 
their  receiving  the  prophetic  afflatus,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord— A  phrase  significantly  Implying  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  not  a  natural  or  Inherent  gift,  but  conferred 
by  the  power  and  grace  of  God.  16.  Make  this  valley 
full  of  ditches— Capable  of  holding  water.  17.  Ye  shall 
not  see  wind— It  is  common  in  the  East  to  speak  of  seeing 
wind,  from  the  clouds  of  straw,  dust,  or  sand,  that  are 
often  whirled  into  the  air,  after  a  long  drought.  80.  when 
the  meat  offering  was  offered — t.  e,,  at  the  time  of  the 
morning  sacrifice,  accompanied,  doubtless,  with  solemn 
prayers;  and  these  led,  it  may  be,  by  Elisha  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  a  similar  one  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  18. 36).  behold, 
there  came  water  by  the  way  of  Edom — Far  from  the 
Israelitish  camp,  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  Edom,  a 
great  fell  of  rain— a  kind  of  cloud-burst  took  place,  by 
Which  the  wady  was  at  once  filled,  without  their  either 
teeing  the  wind  or  the  rains.  The  Divine  interposition 
was  shown  by  Introducing  the  laws  of  nature  to  the 
determined  end  In  the  predetermined  way.  [Keil.]  It 
brought  not  only  aid  to  the  Israelitish  army  in  their  dis- 
tress, by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  but  destruction  on 
the  Moabites,  who,  perceiving  the  water,  under  the  reful- 
gent rays  of  the  morning  sun,  red  like  blood,  concluded 
the  confederate  kings  had  quarrelled  and  deluged  the 
field  with  their  mutual  slaughter;  so  that,  rushing  to 
their  camp  in  full  expectation  of  great  spoil,  they  were 
met  by  the  Israelites,  who,  prepared  for  battle,  fought, 
and  pursued  them.  Their  country  was  laid  waste  In  the 
way,  which  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  deso- 
lation in  the  East  (v.  24).  35.  It  ir-hn  reset  h— (Now  Kerak) 
—Castle  of  Moab— then,  probably,  the  only  fortress  in  the 
land.  37.  took  his  eldest  son  that  should  have  reigned 
In  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering,  &c. — 
By  this  deed  of  horror,  to  which  the  allied  army  drove 
the  king  of  Moab,  a  Divine  judgment  came  upon  Israel ; 
that  is,  the  besiegers  feared  the  anger  of  God,  which  they 
had  incurred  by  giving  occasion  to  the  human  sacrifice 
forbidden  in  the  law  (Leviticus  18.  21 ;  20.  3),  and  hastily 
raised  the  siege. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver    1-7.     Elisha  Augments  the  Widow's  Oil.    l. 
tifeere  cried  a  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  the  sons 
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of  the  prophets — They  were  allowed  to  marry  as  well  ac 
the  priests  and  Levites.  Her  husband,  not  enjoying  the 
lucrative  profits  of  business,  had  nothing  but  a  profes- 
sional Income,  which,  in  that  irreligious  age,  would  be 
precarious  and  very  scanty,  so  that  he  was  nof  'n  a  con- 
dition to  provide  for  his  family,  the  creditor  la  <  oitie  to 
take  unto  htm  iny  two  sons  to  be  bondmen — By  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  a  creditor  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
person  and  children  of  the  insolvent  debtor,  and  compel 
them  to  serve  him  as  bondmen  till  the  year  of  jubilets 
should  set  him  free.  8.  a  pot — Or  cruet  of  oil.  This  com- 
prising her  whole  stock  of  domestic  utensils,  he  direct* 
her  to  borrow  empty  vessels  not  a  few;  then,  secluding 
herself  with  her  children,  she  was  to  pour  oil  from  her 
cruse  into  the  borrowed  vessels,  and,  selling  the  oil,  dis- 
charge the  debt,  and  then  maintain  herself  and  family 
with  the  remainder.  6.  the  oil  stayed — i.  e.,  ceased  to 
multiply ;  the  benevolent  object  for  which  the  miracle 
had  been  wrought  having  been  accomplished. 

8-17.  Promises  a  Son  to  the  Shunammite.  8.  Elisha 
passed  to  Shunem— Now  Sulam,  in  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  at  the  south-western  base  of  Little  Hermon.  The 
prophet,  In  his  journey,  was  often  entertained  here  by  one 
of  its  pious  and  opulent  inhabitants.  10.  Let  us  make  a 
little  chamber— Not  tmild,  but  prepare  it.  She  meant  a 
room  in  the  oleuh,  the  porch,  or  gateway  (2  Samuel  18.  33; 
1  Kings  17.  19),  attached  to  the  front  of  the  house,  leading 
into  the  court  and  inner  apartments.  The  front  of  the 
house,  excepting  the  door,  is  a  dead  wall,  and  hence  this 
room  is  called  a  chamber  in  the  wall.  It  is  usually  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  strangers,  or  lodgers  for  a  night,  and. 
from  its  seclusion,  convenient  for  study  and  retirement. 
13.  what  is  to  be  done  for  thee?— Wishing  to  testify  his 
gratitude  for  the  hospitable  attentions  of  this  family,  he 
announced  to  her  the  birth  of  a  son  "  about  this  time  next 
year."  The  interest  and  importance  of  such  an  intelli- 
gence can  only  be  estimated  by  considering  that  Oriental 
women,  and  Jewish  in  particular,  connect  ideas  of  dis- 
grace with  barrenness,  and  cherish  a  more  ardent  desire 
for  children  than  women  in  any  other  pail  :>f  the  world 
(Genesis  18. 10-15). 

18-37.  Raises  hee  Dead  Son.  19.  My  head,  my  head  ? 
— The  cries  of  the  boy,  the  part  affected,  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  make  it  probable  that  he  had  been  overtaken 
by  a  stroke  of  the  sun.  Pain,  stupor  and  inflammatory 
fever  are  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  is  often 
fatal.  88.  she  called  unto  her  husband — Her  heroic 
concealment  of  the  death  from  her  husband  is  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  story.  84.  Drive,  and  g« 
forward— It  is  usual  for  women  to  ride  on  asses,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant,  who  walks  behind  and  drives  the 
beast  with  his  stick,  goading  the  animal  at  the  speed  re- 
quired by  his  mistress.  The  Shunammite  had  to  ride  a 
journey  of  five  or  six  hours  to  the  top  of  Carmel.  86. 
And  she  answered,  It  Is  well— Her  answer  was  pur 
posely  brief  and  vague  to  Gehazi,  for  she  reserved  a  full 
disclosure  of  her  loss  for  the  ear  of  the  prophet  himself. 
She  had  met  Gehazi  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  she  stopped 
not  in  herascent  till  she  had  disburdened  her  heavy-laden 
spirit  at  Elisha's  feet.  The  violent  paroxysm  of  grief 
into  which  she  fell  on  approaching  him,  appeared  tc 
Gehazi  an  act  of  disrespect  to  his  master ;  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  remove  her  when  the  prophet's  observant  eye  per- 
ceived that  she  was  overwhelmed  with  some  unknown 
cause  of  distress.  How  great  Is  a  mother's  love!  how 
wondrous  are  the  works  of  Providence !  The  Shunammite 
had  not  sought  a  son  from  the  prophet— her  child  was,  in 
every  respect,  the  free  gift  of  God.  Was  sne  then  allowed 
to  rejoice  in  the  possession  for  a  little,  only  to  be  pierced 
with  sorrow  by  seeing  the  corpse  of  the  cherished  boyT 
Perish,  doaut  and  unbelief!  This  event  happened  that 
"the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest"  in  hie 
prophet,  "and  for  the  glory  of  God."  39.  take  my  staff, 
and  lay  .  .  .  on  the  face  of  the  child — The  staff  was 
probably  an  official  rod  of  a  certain  form  and  size.  Nec- 
romancers used  to  send  their  staff  with  orders  to  the 
messengers  to  let  it  come  in  contact  with  nothing  by  the 
way  that  might  dissipate  or  destroy  the  virtue  imparted 
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u<  It.  some  nave  thought  mat  Elisha  himself  entertained 
3imila;  ideas,  «»nd  was  under  an  impression  that  the  actual 
application  ol  -us  staff  would  serve  as  well  as  the  touch 
ol  his  hand,  tfut  this  Is  an  imputation  dishonourable  to 
the  character  of  the  prophet.  He  wished  to  teach  the 
Shunammite,  who  obvioasly  placed  too  great  dependence 
npon  him.  a  memorable  lesson  to  look  to  God.  By  send- 
ing his  servant  forward  to  lay  his  staff  on  the  child,  he 
valsed  her  expectations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  taught  her 
;hat  his  iiwu  help  was  unavailing— "there  was  neither 
/otce  nor  hearing."  The  command,  "  to  salute  no  man  by 
■.be  way,"  snowed  the  urgency  of  the  mission,  not  simply 
is  requirlug  the  avoidance  of  the  tedious  and  unnecessary 
greetings  so  common  in  the  East  (Luke  10.  1);  but  the  ex- 
jrcise  of  faith  and  prayer.  The  act  of  Gehazi  was  allowed 
to  fail,  in  order  to  free  the  Shunammite,  and  the  people 
if  Israel  at  large,  of  the  superstitious  notion  of  supposing 
a  miraculous  virtue  resided  In  any  person,  or  In  any  rod, 
tnd  that  it  was  only  through  earnest  prayer  and  faith  in 
the  power  of  God  and  for  His  glory,  that  this  and  every 
niracle  was  to  be  performed.  34.  lay  upon  the  child, 
Ac— {see  on  1  Kings  17.  21 ;  Acts  20.  10).  Although  this 
on  tact  with  a  dead  body  would  communicate  ceremonial 
ancleanness,  yet,  In  performing  the  great  moral  duties  of 
jiety  and  benevolence,  positive  laws  were  sometimes  dis- 
pensed with,  particularly  by  the  prophets.  35.  the  child 
nneezed  seven  time*',  and  the  child  opened  his  eyes — 
rhese  were  the  firs*  acts  of  restored  respiration,  and  they 
are  described  as  ■moeessive  steps.  Miracles  were  for  the 
jtiost  part  performed  instantaneously;  but  sometimes, 
■,lso,  they  were  advanced  progressively  towards  comple- 
lon  (1  Kings  18.  44,  45;  Mark  8.  24.  25). 

38-41.  Heals  Deadly  Pottage.  38.  there  was  a 
dearth  In  the  land — (see  on  ch.  8.  1).  the  sons  of  the 
pi  ophets  were  sitting  before  him — When  receiving  ln- 
9ti  uction,  the  scholars  sat  under  their  masters.  This  re- 
fers to  their  being  domiciled  under  the  same  roof  (cf.  ch. 
8.  1).  set  on  the  great  pot — As  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
Jewish  would  resemble  the  Egyptian  "  great  pot,"  it  is 
seen  by  the  monumental  paintings  to  have  been  a  large 
goblet,  with  two  long  legs,  which  stood  over  the  Are  on 
51  <e  floor.  The  seethed  pottage  consisted  of  meat  cut  Into 
small  pieces,  mixed  with  rice  or  meal  and  vegetables.  39. 
.vent  Into  the  field  to  gather  herbs — "Wild  herbs  are  very 
extensively  used  by  the  people  In  the  East,  even  by  those 
who  possess  kitchen-gardens.  The  fields  are  dally 
searched  for  mallow,  asparagus  and  other  wild  plants. 
wtld  vine — lit.,  "the  vine  of  the  field,"  supposed  to  be  the 
colocynth,  a  cucumber,  which,  in  its  leaves,  tendrils  and 
fruit,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  wild  vine.  The 
"  gourds,"  or  fruit,  are  of  the  colour  and  size  of  an  orange, 
bitter  to  the  taste,  causing  colic,  and  exciting  the  nerves; 
largely  eaten,  they  would  occasion  such  a  derangement 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  as  to  be  followed  by  death. 
Toe  meal  which  Elisha  poured  into  the  pot  was  a  sym- 
bolic sign  that  the  noxious  quality  of  the  herbs  was  re- 
moved, lap  full— The  hyke,  or  large  cloak,  or  plaid,  is 
thrown  loosely  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  fastened  under 
the  right  arm,  so  as  to  form  a  lap  or  apron. 

42-44.  Satisfies  a  Hundred  Men  with  Twenty 
Loaves.  43.  they  shall  eat,  and  shall  leave  thereof— 
This  was  not  a  miracle  of  Elisha,  but  only  a  prediction 
of  one  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  it  differed 
widely  from  those  of  Christ  (Matthew  15.  37 ;  Mark  8.  8 ; 
Luke  9. 17;  Jot  n  6. 12). 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-7.  Naaman's  Leprosy.  1.  Naaman,  captain 
oi  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  was  a  great  man 
with  his  master— Highly  esteemed  for  his  military  cha- 
racter and  success,  and  honourable — Rather,  "very 
rlsh."  but  he  was  a  leper— This  leprosy,  which,  In 
Israel,  would  have  excluded  him  from  society,  did  not 
iffect  his  free  Intercourse  In  the  court  of  Syria.  2.  a 
ittle  maid— Who  had  been  captured  in  one  of  the  many 
predatory  Incursions  which  were  then  made  by  the  Syr- 
ians on  the  northern  border  of  Israel  (see  on  1  Samuel  30 


8;  ch.  13. 21;  24.2).  By  this  young  Hebrew  slave  ot  hli 
wife,  Naaman's  attention  was  directed  to  the  prophet  of 
Israel,  as  the  person  who  would  remove  his  leprosy. 
Naaman,  on  communicating  the  matter  to  his  royaj 
master,  was  immediately  furnished  with  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  set  out  for  Samaria,  carrying  with 
him,  as  an  Indispensable  preliminary  in  the  East,  very 
costly  presents.  5.  ten  talents  of  silver — £3421 ;  6008 
shekels  of  gold ;  a  large  sum,  of  uncertain  value,  ten 
changes  of  raiment — Splendid  dresses,  for  festive  occa- 
sions— the  honour  being  thought  to  consist  not  only  in 
the  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  material,  but  on  having  a 
variety  to  put  on  after  another,  in  the  same  night.  7. 
'when  the  king  of  Israel  had  read  the  letter,  lie  rent 
his  clothes— According  to  an  ancient  practice  among  the 
Eastern  people,  the  main  object  only  was  stated  in  the 
letter  that  was  carried  by  the  party  concerned,  whilst 
other  circumstances  were  left  to  be  explained  at  the  in- 
terview. This  explains  Jehoram's  burst  of  emotion— not 
horror  at  supposed  blasphemy,  but  alarm  and  suspicion 
that  this  was  merely  made  an  occasion  for  a  quarrel. 
Such  a  prince  as  he  was  would  not  readily  think  of 
Elisha,  or,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  his  miraculous  deeds. 

8-15.  Elisha  Sends  Him  to  Jordan,  and  He  is 
Healed.  6.  When  Elisha  the  man  of  God  had  heard 
that  I  he  king  of  Israel  had  rent  his  clothes,  that  he 
sent  to  the  king,  saying,  .  .  .  let  him  come  to  me— This 
was  the  grand  and  ultimate  object  to  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  Journey  of  Naaman  was  subservient. 
On  the  Syrian  general,  with  his  imposing  retinue,  arriv- 
ing at  the  prophet's  house,  Elisha  sent  him  a  message  to 
"go  and  wash  In  Jordan  seven  times."  This  apparently 
rude  reception  to  a  foreigner  of  so  high  dignity,  Incensed 
Naaman  to  such  a  degree  that  he  resolved  to  depart, 
scornfully  boasting  that  "the  rivers  of  Damascus  were 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel."  11.  strike  his  hand 
over  the  place — i.  e.,  wave  it  over  the  diseased  parts  of 
his  body.  It  was  anciently,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a 
very  prevalent  superstition  in  the  East,  that  the  hand  of 
a  king,  or  person  of  great  reputed  sanctity,  touching,  or 
waved  over  a  sore,  will  heal  it.  12.  Abana  and  Pharpar 
—The  Barrady  and  one  of  its  five  tributaries— uncertain 
which.  The  waters  of  Damascus  are  still  as  highly  ex- 
tolled by  their  inhabitants  for  their  purity  and  coldness. 
14.  Then  went  he  down,  and  dipped  himself  seven 
times  In  Jordan— Persuaded  by  his  calmer  and  more  re- 
flecting attendants  to  try  a  method  so  simple  and  easy,  he 
followed  their  instructions,  and  was  cured.  The  cure  was 
performed  on  the  basis  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  by 
which  the  land,  and  all  pertaining  to  it,  was  blessed. 
Seven  was  the  symbol  of  the  covenant.  [Keil.] 

15-19.  Elisha  Refuses  Naaman's  Gifts.  15.  he  re- 
turned to  the  man  of  God— After  the  miraculous  cure, 
Naaman  returned  to  Elisha,  to  whom  he  acknowledged 
his  full  belief  in  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  offered  him  a  liberal  reward.  But  to  show  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  the  mercenary  motives  of  the  heathen 
priests  and  prophets,  Elisha,  though  he  accepted  present* 
on  other  occasions  (ch.  4. 42),  respectfully  but  firmly  de- 
clined them  on  this,  being  desirous  that  the  Syrians 
should  see  the  piety  of  God's  servants,  and  their  supe- 
riority to  all  worldly  and  selfish  motives  in  promoting 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of  true  religion.  17. 
two  mules'  burden  of  earth — With  which  to  ma  *e  an 
altar  (Exodus  20. 24)  to  the  God  of  Israel.  What  was  his 
motive  or  his  purpose  in  this  proposal,  whether  he 
thought  that  God  could  be  acceptably  worshipped  only 
on  his  own  soil,  or  he  wished,  when  far  away  from  the 
Jordan,  to  have  the  earth  of  Palestine  to  rub  himself 
with,  which  the  Orientals  use  as  a  substitute  for  water; 
and  whether,  by  making  such  a  request  of  Elisha,  he 
thought  the  prophet's  grant  of  it  would  impart  some  vir- 
tue; or  whether,  like  the  modern  Jews  and  Mohammed- 
ans, he  resolved  to  have  a  portion  of  this  holy  earth  for  his 
nightly  pillow,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  not  strange  to 
find  such  notions  in  so  newly  a  converted  heathen.  18. 
i,oeth  into  the  house  of  Rlmmon — A  Syrian  deity; 
probably  the  suu.  or  the  planetary  system,  of  whlcb  a 
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;>omegjanat*  (Heb.,  Kimmou)  was  the  symbol,  leaneth 
on  my  hand — t.  e.,  meaning  the  service  which  Naaman 
rendered  as  the  attendant  of  his  sovereign.  Elisha's  pro- 
phetic commission  not  extending  to  any  but  the  conver- 
sion of  Israel  from  idolatry,  he  makes  no  remark,  either 
approving  or  disapproving,  on  the  declared  course  of 
Naaman,  but  simply  gives  (v.  19)  the  parting  benediction. 
20-??.  Gkhazi,  by  a  Lie,  Obtains  a  Present,  but  is 
Smitten  with  Leprosy.  30.  I  will  run  after  him, 
and  take  somewhat  of  him — The  respectful  courtesy  to 
Ellsha.,  shown  in  the  person  of  his  servant;  and  the 
open-handed  liberality  of  his  gifts,  attest  the  fulness  of 
Naaman'a  gratitude;  while  the  lie — the  artful  manage- 
ment In  dismissing  the  bearers  of  the  treasure,  and  the 
deceitful  appearance  before  his  master,  as  if  he  had  not 
left  the  bouse,  give  a  most  unfavourable  Impression  of 
Gehazi's  character.  33.  In  two  bags — People  in  the 
East,  when  travelling,  _.ave  their  money,  in  certain 
sums,  put  up  in  bags.  37.  leper  am  white  an  snow — (See 
on  Leviticus  13.  3.)  This  heavy  infliction  was  not  too 
severe  for  the  crime  of  Qeha/.l.  For  it  was  not.  the  covet- 
ousness  alone  that  was  punished;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
tb*  HI  use  made  of  the  prophet's  name  to  gain  an  object 
prompted  by  a  mean  covetousness,  and  the  attempt  to 
oonceal  It  by  lying.  [Keil.] 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-7.  Ki.ihh  a  Causes  Iron  to  Swim.  1.  the  place 
where  we  dwell  with  thee—  Mary.,  "sit  before  thee." 
The  one  points  to  a  common  residence — the  other  to  a 
common  place  of  meeting.  The  tenor  of  the  narrative 
shows  the  bumble  condition  of  Elisba's  pupils.  The 
place  was  either  Beth-el  or  Jericho — probably  the  latter. 
The  ministry  and  miracles  of  Ellsha  brought  great  acces- 
sions to  his  schools.  3.  Let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  unto 
Jordan— Whose  wooded  banks  -would  furnish  plenty  of 
timber.  6.  It  -was  borrowed — lit.,  begged.  The  scholar's 
distress  arose  from  the  consideration  that  it  had  been 
presented  to  him;  and  that,  owing  to  his  poverty,  he 
sould  not  procure  another.  6.  cut  down  a  stick,  and 
cast  It  In  thither — Although  this  means  was  used,  it 
had  no  natural  adaptation  to  make  the  iron  swim.  Be- 
sides, the  Jordan  is  at  Jericho  so  deep  and  rapid,  that 
there  was  1000  chances  to  1  against  the  stick  falling  into 
the  hole  of  the  axe-head.  All  attempts  to  account  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  Implement  on  such  a  theory  must  be 
rejected.  "  The  iron  did  swim"— only  by  the  miraculous 
exertion  of  Elisha's  power. 

$-17.  Discloses  the  Kino  of  Syria's  Counsel.  8.  the 
king  of  Syria  warred  against  Israel— This  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare,  carried  on  by  preda- 
tory inroads  on  different  parte  of  the  country.  Ellsha 
apprised  King  Jehoram  of  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
enemy;  so,  by  adopting  precautionary  measures,  he  was 
always  enabled  to  anticipate  and  defeat  their  attacks.  The 
frequency  of  his  disappointments  having  led  the  Syrian 
king  to  suspect  some  of  his  servants  of  carrying  on  a 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  he  was  In- 
formed about  Ellsha,  whose  apprehension  he  forthwith 
determined  to  effect.  This  resolution  was,  of  course, 
grounded  on  the  belief  that  however  great  the  know- 
ledge of  Ellsha  might  be,  if  seized  and  kept  a  prisoner, 
he  conld  no  longer  give  information  to  the  king  of  Israel. 
13.  Dothan— Or  Dot  halm,  a  little  north  of  Samaria  (see 
on  Genesis  37. 17).  15.  his  servant  said  unto  him,  Alas, 
my  master!  how  shall  we  do? — On  the  Syrian  detach- 
ment surrounding  the  place  by  night,  for  the  apprehen- 
gion  of  the  prophet,  his  servant  was  paralyzed  with  fear. 
This  was  a  new  servant,  who  had  only  been  with  him 
since  Gehazi's  dismissal,  and,  consequently,  had  little  or 
no  experience  of  his  master's  powers.  His  faith  was 
easily  shaken  by  so  unexpected  an  alarm.  17.  Ellsha 
pi  ayed,  and  said,  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes 
that  he  may  see— The  Invisible  guard  of  angels  that  en- 
compass and  defend  us  (Psalm  34.  7).  The  opening  of  the 
&yes,  which  Ellsha  prayed  for,  were  those  of  the  Spirit, 
sat  of  the  body— the  eye  of  faith  sees  the  reality  of  the 
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Divine  presence  and  protection  where  al!  is  v&caney  o» 
darkness  to  the  ordinary  eye.  The  horses  and  chariots 
were  symbols  of  the  Divine  power  (see  on  ch.  2.12);  and 
their  fiery  nature  denoted  their  supernatural  origin;  foi 
flre,  the  most  ethereal  of  earthly  elements,  is  the  n  ost 
appropriate  symbol  of  the  Godhead.  [Keil.1 

18-23.  His  Army  Smitten  with  Blind  nbss.  18.  Smlt* 
this  people,  1  pray  thee,  with  blindness — Not  a  total 
and  material  blindness,  for  then  they  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed him— but  a  mental  hallucination  (see  on  Genesis  19. 
11),  that  they  did  not  perceive  or  recognize  him  to  be  th« 
object  of  their  search.  19.  this  Is  not  the  way,  nelthei 
Is  tills  the  city— This  statement  is  so  far  true  that,  as  h« 
had  now  left  the  place  of  his  residence,  they  would  not 
have  got  him  by  that  road.  But  the  ambiguity  of  Ins  lan- 
guage was  purposely  flamed  to  deceive  them ;  and  yet  the 
deception  must  lie  viewed  In  the  light  of  a  stratagem, 
which  has  always  been  deemed  lawful  in  war.  he  led 
them  Into  Samaria — When  they  were  arrived  in  th« 
midst  of  the  capital,  their  eyes,  at  Elisha's  request,  were 
opened,  and  they  then  became  aware  of  their  defenceless 
condition,  for  Jehoram  had  received  private  premonition 
of  their  arrival.  The  king,  so  far  from  being  allowed  to 
slay  the  enemies  who  were  thus  unconsciously  put  in  hit 
power,  was  recommended  to  entertain  them  with  liberal 
hospitality,  and  then  dismiss  them  to  their  own  country. 
Tills  was  a  humane  advice;  it  was  contrary  to  the  usagt 
of  war  to  put  war  captives  to  death  In  cold  blood,  even 
when  taken  by  the  point  of  the  sword,  much  more 
those  whom  the  miraculous  power  and  providence  of 
God  had  unexpectedly  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, kind  and  hospitable  treatment  was  every  way 
more  becoming  in  itself,  and  would  be  productive  of 
the  best  effects.  It  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
true  religion,  which  Inspired  such  an  excellent  spirit  into 
Its  professors;  and  it  would  not  only  prevent  the  future 
opposition  of  the  Syrians,  but  make  them  stand  in  awe 
of  a  people  who,  they  had  seen,  were  so  remarkably  pro- 
tected by  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  The  latter  clause  of  e. 
23  shows  that  these  salutary  effects  were  fully  realized. 
A  moral  conquest  had  been  gained  over  the  Syrians. 

24-33.  Ben-hadad  Besieges  Samaria,  Ben-hndad 
besieged  Samaria— This  was  the  predicted  accomplish- 
ment of  the  result  of  Ahah's  foollhh  and  misplaced  kind- 
ness. (1  Kings  20.42.)  3.1.  an  ass's  head  was  sold  tot 
fourscore  pieces  of  silver— Though  the  ass  was  deemed 
unclean  food,  necessity  might  warrant  their  violation 
of  a  positive  law  when  mothers,  in  their  extremity, 
were  found  violating  the  law  of  nature.  The  head  was 
the  worst  part  of  the  animal.  Eighty  pieces  of  sliver, 
equal  to  £6  5*.  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab— A  cab  was  the 
smallest  dry  measure.  The  proportion  here  stated  was 
nearly  half  a  pint  for  12*.  Hd.  "Dove's  dung"  is  thought 
by  Bochart  to  be  a  kind  of  pulse  or  pea,  common  ip 
Judea,  and  still  kept  in  the  store-houses  of  Cairo  and  Da- 
mascus, and  other  places,  for  the  use  of  it  by  pilgrim 
caravans ;  by  Linn^us,  and  other  botanists,  it  is  said  to 
be  the  root  or  white  bulb  of  the  plant  OrnUJiogaUnn  um- 
bellatum.  Star  of  Bethlehem.  The  sacred  historian  does 
not  say  that  the  articles  here  named  were  regularly 
sold  at  the  rates  described,  but  only  that  Instances  were 
known  of  such  high  prices  being  given.  26.  as  the  king 
-was  passing — To  look  at  the  defences,  or  to  give  some 
necessary  orders  for  manning  the  walls.  39.  we  boiled 
my  son,  and  did  eat  hint — (See  on  Deuteronomy  88.  •%>.) 
30.  had  sackcloth  within  upon  his  flesh— The  horrid 
recital  of  this  domestic  tragedy  led  the  king  soon  after  to 
rend  his  garment,  In  consequence  of  which  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  wore  a  penltental  shirt  of  halr-c  loth.  (I 
Is  more  than  doubtful,  however.  If  he  was  truly  humbled 
on  account  of  his  own  and  the  nation's  sins,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  vowed  vengeance  on  the  prophet's  life. 
The  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Ellsha  having 
counselled  him  not  to  surrender,  with  the  promise,  on 
condition  of  deep  humiliation,  of  being  delivered,  taxd  Iw 
having  assumed  the  signs  of  contrition  without  rece' vtng 
the  expected  relief,  regarded  Ellska  who  had  proved  fats* 
and  faithless  as  the  cause  of  all  the  rjrotraeted  dtslrma 
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9H.    But  BCltnha  gat  iu  him  house,  a»(i  the  ciders  sat  with 

him—  The  latter  clause  of  v.  33,  whioh  contains  the  king's 
Impatient  exclamation,  enables  us  to  account  for  the  im- 
petuous order  he  Issued  for  the  beheading  of  Elisha. 
Though  Jehoram  was  a  wicked  king,  and  most  of  his 
oourtiers  would  resemble  their  master,  many  bad  been 
wen  over,  through  the  prophet's  influence,  to  the  true  re- 
ligion. A  meeting,  probably  a  prayer-meeting,  of  those 
W&g  held  in  the  house  where  he  lodged,  for  be  had  none 
;rf  his  own  (1  Kings  19.20,21);  and  them  he  not  only  ap- 
prised of  the  king's  design  against  himself,  but  disclosed 
to  then?,  the  proof  of  a  premeditated  deliverance. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-16.  Elisha  Prophesies  Incredible  Plenty  in 
Samaria.  1.  Hear  ye  tl»e  word  of  the  Lord — This  pre- 
diction, though  uttered  first  to  the  assembled  elders,  was 
Intimated  to  the  king's  messengers,  who  reported  it  to 
Jehoram  (v.  18).  To-morrow,  about  tlil»  time,  shall  a 
ueasnre  of  flue  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  &c. — This  may 
be  estimated  at  a  peck  of  fine  flour  for  2s.  6d,  and  two 
pecks  of  barley  at  the  same  price,  at  the  gate  of  Sa- 
maria—Vegetables, cattle,  all  sorts  of  country  produce, 
are  still  sold  every  morning  at  the  gates  of  towns  in  the 
East.  i.  a  lord  on  whose  hand  the  king  5c  med — When 
»n  Eastern  king  walks,  or  stands  abroad  in  the  open  air, 
he  always  supports  himself  on  the  arm  of  the  highest 
courtier  present,  if  the  Lord  would  make  windows  In 
heaven— The  scoffing  infidelity  of  this  remark,  which 
was  a  sneer  against  not  the  prophet  only,  but  the  God  he 
served,  was  justly  and  signally  punished  (see  v.  20).  3. 
there  were  four  leprous  men — The  account  of  the  sud- 
den raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  unexpected  supply  given 
to  the  famishing  Inhabitants  of  Samaria,  is  introduced  by 
a  uarrative  of  the  visit  and  discovery,  by  these  poor  crea- 
tures, of  the  extraordinary  flight  of  the  Syrians,  leprous 
men  at  the  entering  of  the  gate — Living,  perhaps,  in 
tome  lasar-house  there.  (Leviticus  13.4-6;  Numbers  5.  3.) 
5.  they  rose  up  in  the  twilight — i.  e.,  the  evening  twi- 
light (v.  12).  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp  of  Syria — 
L  e.,  the  extremity  nearest  the  city.  6,  7.  the  Lord  had 
made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  the  noise  of 
chariots—  This  illusion  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  whereby 
the  besiegers  Imagined  the  tramp  of  two  armies  from  op- 
posite quarters,  was  a  great  miracle  which  God  wrought 
directly  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  8-11.  these 
lepers  .  .  .  did  eat  and  drink— After  they  had  appeased 
their  hunger,  and  secreted  as  many  valuables  as  they  could 
carry,  their  consciences  smote  them  for  concealing  the 
discovery,  and  they  hastened  to  publish  It  In  the  city. 
10.  horses  tied,  asses  tied,  and  the  tents  as  they  were — 
The  uniform  arrangement  of  encampments  in  the  East  Is, 
to  place  the  tents  in  the  centre,  while  the  cattle  are  pick- 
eted all  around,  as  an  outer  wall  of  defence ;  and  hence 
the  lepers  describe  the  cattle  as  the  first  objects  they  saw. 
19-15.  the  king  .  .  .  said  unto  his  servants,  I  will  now 
•how  yon  what  the  Syrians  have  done — Similar  strata- 
gems have  been  so  often  resorted  to  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  wars  of  the  East,  that  there  is  no  wonder  Jeho- 
ram's  suspicions  were  awakened.  But  the  scouts,  whom 
he  despatched,  soon  found  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
panic  that  had  struck  the  enemy,  and  led  to  a  most  pre- 
cipitate flight. 

17-20.  The  Unbelieving  Lord  Trodden  to  Death. 
17.  the  king  appointed  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he 
leaned,  <fec.  —  The  news  spread  like  lightning  through 
the  city,  and  was  followed,  as  was  natural,  by  a  popular 
rash  to  the  Syrian  camp.  To  keep  order  at  the  gate,  the 
king  ordered  his  minister  to  keep  guard ;  but  the  impet- 
aoaity  of  the  famishing  people  could  not  be  resisted.  The 
lord  was  trodden  to  death,  and  Ellsha's  prophecy  in  all 
respects  accomplished. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.   1-6.     The   Shunammite's   Land    Restored.     1. 
fSniaa   wake    ICIIsha   unto   the   woman  —  Rather   "had 


spoken."  The  repetition  of  Ellsha's  direction  to  the  Sno 
naminlte  Is  merely  given  as  an  introduction  to  the  fol- 
lowing narrative;  and  it  probably  took  place  before  the 
events  recorded  In  chaps.  5.  and  8.  the  Lord  hath  called 
for  a  famine — All  such  calamities  are  chastisements  In- 
flicted by  the  hand  of  God ;  and  this  famine  was  to  be  of 
double  duration  to  that  one  which  happened  in  the  time 
of  Elijah  (James  5.  17) — a  just  Increase  of  severity,  since 
the  Israelites  still  continued  obdurate  and  incorrigible, 
under  the  ministry  and  miracles  of  Elisha  (Leviticus  20. 
21,  24,  28).  3.  she  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years — Their  territory  was  recommended  to 
her,  from  its  contiguity  to  her  usual  residence;  and  now 
that  this  state  had  been  so  greatly  reduced,  there  was  less 
risk  than  formerly  from  the  seductions  of  idolatry;  and 
many  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  were  residing  there.  Be- 
sides, an  emigration  thither  was  less  offensive  to  the  king 
of  Israel  than  going  to  sojourn  in  Judah.  3.  she  went 
forth  to  cry  unto  the  king  for  her  house  and  for  her 
land — 1  n  consequence  of  her  long-continued  absence  from 
the  country,  her  possessions  were  occupied  by  her  kin- 
dred, or  had  been  confiscated  to  the  crown.  No  statute  in 
the  law  of  Moses  ordained  ti.T.t  alienation.  But  the  inno- 
vation seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  Israel.  4.  the  king 
ts2ir-',d  with  Gehazl — Ceremonial  pollution  being  con- 
veytd  by  contact  alone,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a 
conference  being  held  with  this  leper  at  a  distance;  and 
although  he  was  excluded  from  the  town  of  Samaria,  this 
reported  conversation  may  have  taken  place  at  the  gate 
or  in  one  of  the  royal  gardens.  The  providence  of  God  so 
ordained  that  King  Jehoram  had  been  led  to  inquire,  with 
great  Interest,  into  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Elisha,  and 
that  the  prophet's  servant  was  in  the  act  of  relating  the 
marvellous  incident  of  the  restoration  of  the  Shunam- 
mite's son,  when  she  made  her  appearance  to  prefer  her 
request.  The  king  was  pleased  to  grant  it;  and  a  state 
officer  was  charged  to  afford  her  every  facility  in  the  re- 
covery of  her  family  possession  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
occupier. 

7-15.  Hazael  Kills  His  Master,  and  Succeeds  Him. 
7.  Elltsha  came  to  Damascus— Being  directed  thither  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  pursuance  of  the  mission  formerly 
given  to  his  master  in  Horeb  (1  Kings  19. 15),  to  anoint 
Hazael  king  of  Syria.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prophet  being 
known,  Ben-hadad,  who  was  sick,  sent  to  Inquire  the  is- 
sue of  his  disease,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
heathens  in  consulting  their  soothsayers,  ordered  a  liberal 
present  In  remuneration  of  the  service.  9.  forty  camels' 
burden— The  present,  consisting  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  produce  of  the  land,  would  be  liberal  and  mag- 
nificent. But  It  must  not  be  supposed  It  was  actually  so 
large  as  to  require  forty  camels  to  carry  it.  The  Orientals 
are  fond  of  display,  and  would,  ostentatiously,  lay  upon 
forty  beasts  what  might  very  easily  have  been  borne  by 
four,  thy  son  Ben-hadad— So  called  from  the  established 
usage  of  designating  the  prophet  father.  This  was  the 
same  Syrian  monarch  who  had  formerly  persecuted  him 
(see  on  ch.  6. 13,  14).  10.  Go,  say,  Thou  may  est  certainly 
recover  — There  was  no  contradiction  in  this  message. 
This  part  was  properly  the  answer  to  Ben-hadad's  In- 
quiry. The  second  part  was  intended  for  Hazael,  who, 
like  an  artful  and  ambitious  courtier,  reported  only  aa 
much  of  the  prophet's  statement  as  suited  his  own  views 
(cf.  v.  14).  11.  he  settled  his  countenance  steadfastly 
upon  him,  until  he  was  ashamed — i.  e.,  Hazael.  The 
steadfast,  peretratlng  look  of  the  prophet  seemed  to  have 
convinced  Hazael  that  his  secret  designs  were  known, 
and  the  deep  emotions  of  Elisha  were  justified  by  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  which,  too  common  in  ancient  warfare, 
that  successful  usurper  committed  in  Israel  (ch.  10.  32;  13. 
3,  4,  22).  15.  took  a  thick  cloth,  <fec— A  coverlet.  In  the 
East,  this  article  of  bed  furniture  is  generally  a  thick 
quilt  of  wool  or  cotton,  so  that,  with  1t-s  great  weigut, 
when  steeped  in  water,  It  would  be  a  fit  instrument  for 
accomplishing  the  murderous  purpose,  without  leaving 
any  marks  of  violence.  But  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  doubtful  that  Hazael  purposely  murdered  the  king. 
It  Is  common  for  Eastern  people  to  sleep  with  theli  faow 
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covered  with  a  mosquito  net;  and,  in  some  cases  of  fever, 
they  damp  the  bed-clothes.  Hazael,  aware  of  those  chill- 
ing remedies  being  usually  resorted  to,  might  have,  with 
an  honest  Intention,  spread  a  refreshing  cover  over  him. 
The  rapid  occurrence  of  the  king's  death  and  Immediate 
burial  were  favourable  to  his  instant  elevation  to  the 
throne. 

16-23.  Jehobam'8  Wicked  Reign.  16.  Jehoram  the 
•on  of  Jehoshaphat  .  .  .  began  to  reign  —  (see  on  ch. 
3. 1).  His  father  resigned  the  throne  to  him  two  years  be- 
fore his  death.  18.  daughter  of  Ahab — Athallah,  through 
whose  influence  Jehoram  Introduced  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  many  other  evils  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (see  2 
Chronicles  21.  2-20).  This  apostasy  would  have  led  to  the 
total  extinction  of  the  royal  family  in  that  kingdom,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Dl  vine  promise  to  David  (2  Samuel  7). 
A  national  chastisement,  however,  was  Inflicted  on  Judah 
by  the  revolt  of  Edom,  which,  being  hitherto  governed  by 
a  tributary  ruler  (ch.  3.  tt;  1  Kings  22.  47),  erected  the  stand- 
ard of  independence  (see  on  2  Chronicles  21. 9). 

24.  Ahaziah  Succeeds  Him.  '-44.  Ahazlah  his  ton 
reign—*!  *«•  »».»•  gt«*-»  -/»ee  on  2  Chronicles  22. 1-6). 

JH4PTER  iX. 

•'er.   l-'«3      -OEHCT  18  ANOINTED.     1.  Ramoth-gllead— A 

city  of  great  importance  to  the  Hebrew  people,  east  of 
Jordan,  as  a  fortress  of  defence  against  the  Syrians.  Je- 
horam had  regained  It  (eh.  8. 29).  But  the  Israelltish  army 
was  still  encamped  there,  under  the  command  of  Jrhu. 
Eltsha  called  one  of  the  children  of  the  prophets — 
This  errand  referred  to  the  last  commission  given  to  Eli- 
jah In  Horeb  (1  Kings  19. 16).  box  of  oil— (see  1  Samuel 
10.  1).  'i.  carry  him  to  an  inner  chamber — Both  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  messenger,  and  to  prevent  all  ob- 
struction in  the  execution  of  the  business.  3.  I  have 
anointed  thee  king  over  Israel — This  was  only  a  part  of 
the  message;  the  full  announcement  of  which  is  given 
(v.  7-10),  flee  and  tarry  not — For  fear  of  being  surprised 
and  overtaken  by  the  spies  or  servants  of  the  court.  4. 
So  the  young  man  .  .  .  went  to  Kamoth-gilead — His 
ready  undertaking  of  this  delicate  and  hazardous  mission 
was  an  eminent  proof  of  his  piety  and  obedience.  The  act 
of  anointing  being  done  through  a  commissioned  prophet, 
was  a  Divine  intimation  of  his  investiture  with  the  sove- 
reign power.  But  it  was  sometimes  done  long  prior  to  the 
actual  possession  of  the  throne  (1  Samuel  16.  13),  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  commission  had,  in  this  Instance,  been 
given  also  a  long  time  before  to  Elijah,  who,  for  good  rea- 
sons, left  it  in  charge  to  Elisha,  and  he  waited  God's  time 
and  command  for  executing  it.  [Poole.]  10.  in  the  por- 
tion of  Jezreel— i.  e.,  that  had  formerly  been  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth.  11.  Is  all  well  1  Ac— Jehu's  attendants  knew 
that  the  stranger  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  prophets  by 
his  garb,  gestures,  and  form  of  address ;  and  soldiers  like 
them  very  readily  concluded  such  persons  to  be  crack- 
brained,  not  only  from  the  sordid  negligence  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  their  open  contempt  of  the  world, 
but  from  the  religious  pursuits  in  which  their  whole  lives 
were  spent,  and  the  grotesque  actions  which  they  fre- 
quently performed  (of.  Jeremiah  29.  26).  13.  they  hasted, 
and  took  every  man  his  garment  — The  upper  cloak 
which  they  spread  on  the  ground,  as  a  token  of  their 
homage  to  their  distinguished  commander  (Matthew  2L 
7).  top  of  the  stairs — From  the  room  where  the  prophet 
had  privately  anointed  Jehu.  That  general  returned  to 
Join  his  brother  officers  In  the  public  apartment,  who, 
immediately  on  learning  his  destined  elevation,  con- 
Jucted  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  roof,  and 
which  was  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  an  Oriental 
structure  that  could  be  chosen,  being  at  the  very  top  of 
the  gate-balldlng,  and  fully  in  view  of  the  people  and 
military  in  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  building. 
[Kitto.]  The  popularity  of  Jehu  with  the  army  thus  fa- 
voured the  designs  of  Providence  In  procuring  his  imme- 
diate and  enthusiastic  proclamation  as  king,  and  the  top 
if  tne  stairs  was  taken  as  a  most  convenient  substitute 
'or  a  throne.  14\,  li>.  .Toram  had  kept  Rumoth-gilead 
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—Rather,  was  keeping,  guarding,  or  besieging  it,  with  th« 
greater  part  of  the  military  force  of  Israel,  which,  owing 
to  his  wounds  having  compelled  the  king's  retirement 
from  the  scene  of  action,  were  left  In  command  of  Jehu. 
16.  So  Jehu  rode  In  a  chariot,  and  went  to  Jezreel— 
Full  of  ambitious  designs,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
cross  the  Jordan,  to  execute  his  commission  on  the  house 
of  Ahab.  17.  there  stood  a  watchman  on  the  tower  of 
Jezreel— The  Hebrew  palaces,  besides  being  situated  on 
hills,  had  usually  towers  attached  to  them,  not  only  fot 
the  pleasure  of  a  tine  prospect,  but  as  posts  of  useful  ob- 
servation. The  ancient  watch-tower  of  Jezreel  must  have 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  region  eastward,  nearly 
down  to  the  Jordan.  Beth-shan  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
about  six  or  seven  miles  distant  below  it.  In  a  narrow 
part  of  the  plain  ;  and  when  Jehu  and  his  retinue  reached 
that  point  between  Gllboa  and  Beth-shan,  they  would  be 
fully  descried  by  the  watchman  on  the  tower,  a  report 
being  made  to  Joram  in  ills  palace  below.  A  messenger 
on  horseback  Is  quickly  d2spatched  down  Into  the  plain 
to  meet  the  ambiguous  host,  and  question  the  object  of 
their  approach.  "Is  it  peace?"  We  may  safely  assume 
that  this  messenger  would  meet  Jehu  at  the  dlstaace  of 
three  miles  or  more.  On  the  report  made  of  his  being  de- 
tained, and  turned  into  the  rear  of  the  still  advancing 
troops,  a  second  messenger  Is  in  like  manner  despatched, 
who  would  naturally  meet  Jehu  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  down  on  the  plain.  He  also  being 
turned  into  the  rear,  the  watchman  now  distinctly  per- 
ceived "  the  driving  to  be  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the  son 
of  Nimshl ;  for  he  drlveth  furiously."  The  alarmed  mon- 
arch, uovr  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  Impending  danger 
quickly  summons  his  forces  to  meet  the  crisis,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Ahazlah,  king  of  Judah,  the  two  sovereigns 
ascend  their  chariots  to  make  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
impetuous  onset  of  Jehu,  who  quickly  from  the  p.ain  as- 
cends the  steep  northern  sides  of  the  site  on  which  Jezreel 
stood,  and  the  conflicting  parties  meet  In  "the  portion  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,"  where  Joram  is  quickly  despatch^ 
by  an  arrow  from  the  strong  arm  of  Jehu.  We  wers  ia 
pressed  with  the  obvious  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian 
the  localities  and  distances  being  such  as  set-m  uaturallj 
to  be  required  by  the  incidents  related,  afford  lug  Just 
time  for  the  transactions  to  have  occurred  in  the  order  lr. 
which  they  are  recorded.  [Howe.]  25.  cast  him  in  the 
portion  of  the  field  of  Naboth  the  Jezreellte,  Ac— Ac- 
cording to  the  doom  pronounced  by  Divine  authority  on 
Ahab  (1  Kings  21. 19),  but  which  on  his  repentance  was  de- 
ferred to  be  executed  on  his  son.  26.  the  blood  of  Na- 
both, and  the  blood  of  sons,  salth  the  Lord— Although 
their  death  Is  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  plainly  im- 
plied In  the  confiscation  of  his  property  (sec  on  1  Kings 
21. 16). 

27-35.  Ahaziah  is  Slain.  27.  Ahazlah—  was  grand- 
nephew  to  King  Joram,  and  great-grandson  to  King  Ahab. 
Ibleam— near  Meglddo,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Joshua  17. 
11 ;  Judges  1. 27),  and  Our  was  an  adjoining  hllL  30.  Jeze- 
bel painted  her  face — lit.,  her  eyes,  according  to  a  custom 
universal  in  the  East  amongst  women,  of  staining  the  eye- 
lids with  a  black  powder,  made  of  pulverized  antimony, 
or  lead-ore,  mixed  with  oil,  and  applied  with  a  small 
brush  on  the  border,  so  that  by  this  dark  ligament  on  the 
edge,  the  largeness  as  well  as  the  lustre  of  the  eye  itself 
was  thought  to  be  Increased.  Her  object  was,  by  her  royal 
attire,  not  to  captivate,  but  to  overawe  Jehu.  35.  found 
no  more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  <&c— The  dog  has  a  rooted  aversion  to  prey  on  the 
human  hands  and  feet, 

36,37.  Jezebel  Eaten  by  Dogs.  36.  he  said,  This  Is 
ttxt  word  of  the  Lord— (see  on  1  Kings  21.  23).  Jehn> 
statement,  however,  was  not  a  literal  but  a  parapiiased 
nnotation  of  Elijah's  Drophecy. 

CHAPTER    Y. 

Ver.  1-17.  Jrhu  CausksSks-knty  of  Arab's  Child*** 
to  be  Beheaded.  1.  Ahab  hud  teventy  »ou«  In  Samun 
—As  It.  appears  (v.  13)  Ui;il    grandsons  are   included.  It  if 
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L-otxiUle  t..at  this  uurnber  comprehended  the  whole  pos- 
terity of  Ahab.    Their  being  all  assembled  in  that  capital 
■night  arise  from  their  being  left  there  on  the  king's  de- 
parture for  J**moth-gilead,  or  from  their  taking  refuge  in 
*>aie  of  the  «trongholds  of  that  city  on  the  news  of  Jehu's 
-ouspiracy.    It  may  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  Jehu's 
.etters  that '  aelr  first  intention  was  to  select  the  fittest  of 
be  royal  fr  mily  and  set  him  up  as  king,  or  perhaps  this 
challenge  o'  Jehu  was  designed  as  a  stroke  of  policy  on 
..'s  pari  to  jliclt  their  views,  and  try  whether  they  were 
iflO  med  tc  >e  pacific  or  hostile.  The  bold  character  of  the 
oian.and  t'»e  rapid  success  of  his  conspiracy,  terrified  the 
civic  authorities  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  into  submission. 
5.  he  that  was  over  the  house- The  governor  or  cham- 
berlain of  the  palace,    the  foringers-up  of  the  children 
— Anciently,  and  still  also  in  many  Eastern  countries,  the 
principal  grandees  were  charged  with  the  support  and 
education  of  the  royal  princes.    This  involved  a  heavy  ex- 
pense which  they  were  forced  to  bear,  but  for  which  they 
endeavoured  to  find  some  compensation  in  the  advan- 
tages of  their  connection  with  the  court.    6.  take  ye  the 
heads  of  the  men,  your  master's  sons— The  barbarous 
prar ttce  of  a  successful  usurper  slaughtering  all  who  may 
hH>'e  claims  to  the  throne,  has  been  frequently  exempli- 
fied in  the  ancient  and  modern  histories  of  the  East.    8. 
lay  ye  them  in  two  heaps  at  the  entering  In  of  the 
g«te,  <tc— The   exhibition  of  the   heads  of  enemies   is 
al  way  8  considered  a  glorious  trophy.  Sometimes  a  pile  of 
heads  is  erected  at  the  gate  of  the  palace;  and  a  head  of 
peculiarly  striking  appearance  selected  to  grace  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid.    9.  said  to  all  the  people,  Ye  he 
righteous,  Ac. — A  great  concourse  was  assembled  to  gaze 
->u  this  novel  and  ghastly  spectacle.    The  speech  which 
Jehu  addressed  to  the  spectators  was  artfully  framed  to 
impress  their  minds  with  the  idea  that  so  wholesale  a 
massacre,  done  without  his  order  or  connivance,  was  the 
secret  result  of  the  Divine  Judgments  denounced  on  the 
House  of  Ahab ;  and  the  effect  of  it  was  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  hearing,  without  horror,  of  a  similar  re- 
volting tragedy  which  was  soon  after  perpetrated,  viz., 
tie  extinction  of  all  the  Influential  friends  and  supporters 
(if  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  including  those  of  the  royal  house 
11   7'idah.     13.  We  are  the  brethren  of  Ahazlah — i.e., 
zoi  full,  but  step-brothers,  sons  of  Jehoram  by  various 
concubines.    Ignorant  of  the  revolution  that  had  taken 
place,  they  were  travelling  to  Samaria  on  a  visit  to  their 
royal  relatives  of  Israel,  when  they  were  seized  and  put 
to  dea  t  h ,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  might  probably 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  party  that  still  remained 
faithful  In  their  allegiance  to  Ahab's  dynasty,    children 
of  the  queen — t.  e.,of  the  queen-mother,  or  regent,  Jeze- 
bel.    15-18.  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab — (see  on  1 
Chronicles  2.  55).  A  person  who,  from  his  piety  and  simple 
primitive  manner  of  life  (Jeremiah  35.),  was  highly  es- 
teemed, and  possessed  great  Influence  in  the  country. 
Jel  a  saw  in  a  moment  the  advantage  that  his  cause  would 
gain  from  the  friendship  and  countenance  of  this  venera- 
ble man  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  accordingly  paid 
him  the  distinguished  attention  of  inviting  him  to  a  seat 
In  his  chariot,    give  me  thine  hand— Not  simply  to  aid 
him  in  getting  up,  but  for  a  far  more  significant  and  im- 
portant purpose — the  giving,  or  rather  joining   hands, 
being  the  recognized  mode  of  striking  a  league  or  cove- 
nant, as  well  as  of  testifying  fealty  to  a  new  sovereign  ; 
accordingly,  it  is  said,  "  he  (Jehonadab)  gave  him  (Jehu) 
his  hand." 

18-29.  He  Destkoys  the  Worshippers  of  Baal.  19. 
call  unto  me  all  the  prophets  of  Baal — The  votaries  of 
Baal  are  here  classified  under  the  several  titles  of  prophets, 
priests,  and  servants,  or  worshippers  generally.  They 
might  be  easily  convened  into  one  spacious  temple,  as 
their  number  had  been  greatly  diminished  both  by  the 
influential  ministrations  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  also 
from  the  late  King  Joram's  neglect  and  discontinuance  of 
v/he  worship.  Jehu's  appointment  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  in 
aonour  of  Baal,  and  a  summons  to  all  his  worshippers  to 
Join  In  'tfi  celebration,  was  a  deep-laid  plot,  which  he  had 
resolved  upon  for  their  extinction  ■   a  measure  iu  nerfect 


harmony  with  the  Mosaic  law,  and  worthy  of  a  constitu- 
tional king  of  Israel.  It  was  done,  however,  not  from  re- 
ligious, but  purely  political  motives,  because  he  believed 
that  the  existence  and  interests  of  the  Baalites  were  In- 
separably bound  up  with  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  and  be- 
cause he  hoped  that  by  their  extermination  he  would  se- 
cure the  attachment  of  the  far  larger  and  more  influential 
party  who  worshipped  God  in  Israel.  Jehouadab's  con- 
currence must  have  been  given  in  the  belief  of  his  being 
actuated  solely  by  the  highest  principles  of  piety  and 
zeal.  aa.  Bring  forth  vestments  for  all  the  worship- 
pers of  Baal — The  priests  of  Baal  were  clad,  probably,  in 
robes  of  white  byssus,  while  they  were  engaged  in  the 
functions  of  their  office,  and  these  were  kept  under  the 
care  of  an  officer,  in  a  particular  wardrobe  of  Raul's  tem- 
ple. This  treacherous  massacre,  and  the  means  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  are  paralleled  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Janis- 
saries and  other  terrible  tragedies  in  the  modern  history  of 
the  East.  29.  Howbett from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  .  .  . 
Jehu  departed  not  from  after  them — Jehu  had  no  in- 
tention of  carrying  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  beyond  a  certain 
point,  and  as  he  considered  it  impolitic  to  encourage  his 
subjects  to  travel  to  Jerusalem,  he  re-established  the  sym- 
bolic worship  of  the  calves. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1-3.  Jehoash  Saved  from  Athaliah's  Massa- 
cre. 1.  Athaliah— (see  on  2  Chronicles  22.  2).  She  had 
possessed  great  influence  over  her  son,  who,  by  her  coun- 
sels, had  ruled  in  the  spirit  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  de- 
stroyed all  the  seed-royal — all  connected  with  the  royal 
family  who  might  have  urged  a  claim  to  the  throne,  and 
who  had  escaped  the  murderous  hands  of  Jehu  (2  Chroni- 
cles 21.  2-4;  22.  1 ;  ch.  10.  13, 11).  This  massacre  she  was  in- 
cited to  perpetrate— partly  from  a  determination  not  to 
let  David's  family  outlive  hers— partly  as  a  measure  of 
self-defence  to  secure  herself  against  the  violence  of  Jehu, 
who  was  bent  on  destroying  the  whole  of  Ahab's  posterity 
to  which  she  belonged  (ch.  8.  18-26);  but  chiefly  from  per- 
sonal ambition  to  rule,  and  a  desire  to  establish  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal.  Such  was  the  sad  fruit  of  the  unequal  alli- 
ance between  the  son  of  the  pious  Jehoshaphat  and  a 
daughter  of  the  idolatrous  and  wicked  house  of  Ahab.  ■£. 
Jehosheba — or  Jehoshabeath  (2  Chronicles  22. 11).  daugh- 
ter of  King  Joram — not  by  Athaliah,  but  by  a  secondary 
wife,  stole  him  from  among  the  king's  sons  which 
were  slain — either  from  among  the  corpses,  he  being  con- 
sidered dead,  or  out  of  the  palace  nursery,  hid  him  In 
the  bed-chamber— For  the  use  of  the  priests,  which  was 
in  some  part  of  the  temple  (v.  8),  and  of  which  Jeholada  and 
his  wife  had  the  sole  charge.  What  is  called,  however, 
the  bed-chamber  in  the  East  is  not  the  kind  of  apartment 
that  we  understand  by  the  name,  but  a  small  closet,  into 
which  are  flung  during  the  day  the  mattresses  and  other 
bedding  materials  spread  on  the  floors  or  divans  of  the 
sitting-rooms  by  day.  Such  a  lumber-room  was  well 
suited  to  be  a  convenient  place  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds,  and  a  hiding-place  for  the  royal  infant  and  his 
nurse. 

4-12.  He  18  Made  King.  4.  In  the  seventh  year— viz., 
of  the  reign  of  Athaliah,  and  the  rescue  of  Jehoash.  Je- 
holada sent  and  fetched  the  rulers,  <£c. — He  could 
scarcely  have  obtained  such  a  general  convocation  except 
at  the  time,  or  on  pretext,  of  a  public  and  solemn  festival. 
Having  revealed  to  them  the  secret  of  the  young  king's 
preservation,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  them  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant,  he  then  arranged  with  them 
the  plci.  and  time  of  carrying  their  plot  into  execution 
(see  ou  2  Chronicles  22.  10-12 ;  23).  The  conduct  of  Je- 
hoiau..,  »no  acted  the  leading  and  chief  part  in  this  con- 
spiracy, admits  of  an  easy  and  full  justification;  for, 
while  Athaliah  was  a  usurper,  and  belonged  to  a  race  de- 
voted by  Divine  denunciation  to  destruction,  even  his 
own  wife  had  a  better  and  stronger  claim  to  the  throne 
the  sovereignty  of  Judah  had  been  divinely  appropriated 
to  the  family  of  David,  and  therefore  the  young  prince  or, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  crown,  possessed  an 
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iiineremt  right  to  It,  of  which  a  usurper  could  not  de- 
prive him.  Moreover,  Jeholada  was  most  probably  the 
high  priest,  whose  official  duty  It  was  to  watch  over  the 
doe  execution  of  God's  laws,  and  who  In  his  present 
movement,  was  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  the  chief  authorities,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  In  the  country.  In  addition  to  all  these 
considerations,  he  seems  to  have  been  directed  by  an  Im- 
pulse of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through  the  counsels  and  ex- 
L^rtatlons  of  the  prophets  of  the  time. 

18-16.  Athauah  SLAIN.  13.  Athaliah  heard  the 
noise  of  the  guard  aud  of  the  people — The  profound 
secresy  with  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  conducted 
rendered  the  unusual  acclamations  of  the  vast  assembled 
crowd  the  more  startling,  and  roused  the  suspicions  of 
the  tyrant,  she  came  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord — i.  e., 
the  courts,  which  she  was  permitted  to  enter  by  Jeholada's 
directions  (v.  8)  In  order  that  she  might  be  secured.  14. 
the  hlng  stood  by  a  pillar — or  on  a  platform,  erected  for 
that  purpose  (2  Chronicles  6. 13).  IB.  without  the  ranges 
— t.  «.,  fences,  that  the  sacred  place  might  not  be  stained 
with  human  blood. 

17.  Jkhoiada  Rkstorks  God's  Worship.  17.  a  cove- 
nant between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people— 
The  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  a  renewal  of  the  national 
covenaut  with  Israel  (Exodus  19. ;  24. ;  "  to  be  unto  him 
a  people  of  Inheritance,"  Deuteronomy  4.6;  27.9).  The 
covenant  between  the  king  and  the  people  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this,  and  by  It  the  king  bound  himself  to 
rule  according  to  the  Divine  law,  while  the  people  en- 
gaged to  submit,  to  give  him  allegiance  as  the  Lord's 
anointed.  The  Immediate  fruit  of  this  renewal  of  the 
jovenant  was  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal  (see  on  cb.  10.27);  the 
restoration  of  the  pure  worship  of  God  In  all  Its  ancient 
Integrity,  and  the  establishment  of  the  young  king  on 
the  hereditary  throne  of  Judah. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-18.  Jehoahh  Reigns  Well  while  Jkhoiada 
LiIVED.  a.  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord— So  far  as  related  to  his  outward  ao- 
tions  and  the  policy  of  his  government.  But  It  Is  evident 
from  the  sequel  of  his  history  that  the  rectitude  of  his 
administration  was  owing  more  to  the  salutary  Influence 
of  his  preserver  and  tutor,  Jeholada,  than  to  the  honest 
and  sincere  dictates  of  his  own  mind.  3.  But  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away — The  popular  fondness  for 
the  private  and  disorderly  rites  performed  In  the  groves 
and  recesses  of  hills  was  so  Inveterate  that  even  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  their 
suppression;  no  wonder  that  in  the  early  reign  of  a  young 
king,  and  after  the  gross  Irregularities  that  had  been 
allowed  during  the  maladministration  of  Athaliah,  the 
difficulty  of  putting  an  end  to  the  superstitions  associated 
with  "the  high  places"  was  greatly  Increased.  4.  Jiho- 
ash  said  to  the  priests,  Ac. — There  Is  here  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  measures  which  the  young  king  took  for 
repairing  the  temple  by  the  levying  of  taxes.  1.  "The 
money  of  every  one  that  passeth  the  accouunt,"  viz.,  half 
a  shekel,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord"  (Exodns  80.13).  2. 
"The  money  that  every  man  is  set  at,"  t.  e.,  the  redemp- 
tion-price of  every  one  who  had  devoted  himself  or  any 
thing  belonging  to  him  to  the  Lord,  and  the  amount  of 
which  was  estimated  according  to  certain  rules  (Leviticus 
27.1-8).  3.  Free-will  or  voluntary  offerings  made  to  the 
sanctuary.  The  first  two  were  paid  annually  (see  on  2 
Chronicles  24. 5).  7-10.  Why  repair  ye  not  the  breaches 
of  the  howsel— This  mode  of  collection  not  proving  so 
productive  as  was  expected,  the  dllatorlness  of  the  priests 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  proposed.  A  chest  was  placed  by  the  high 
priest  at  the  entrance  Into  the  temple,  into  which  the 
money  given  by  the  people  for  the  repairs  of  the  temple 
was  to  be  put  by  the  Levites  who  kept  the  door.  The 
object  of  this  chest  was  to  make  a  separation  between 
tbe  money  to  be  raised  fo*  *he  building  from  the  other 
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moneys  destined  for  the  general  use  of  the  priests,  in  Uit 
hope  that  the  people  would  be  more  "liberal  In  their  con- 
tributions when  It  was  known  that  their  offerings  would 
be  devoted  to  the  special  purpose  of  making  the  necea- 
sary  repairs;  and  that  the  duty  of  attending  to  this  work 
was  no  longer  to  devolve  on  the  priests,  but  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  king.  11-13.  they  gave  the  money,  being 
•old,  Into  the  'hands  of  them  that  did  the  work — The 
king  sent  his  secretary  along  with  an  agent  of  the  big?) 
priest  (2  Chronicles  24. 11)  to  count  the  money  In  the  ehesl 
from  time  to  time,  and  deliver  the  amount  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  building,  who  paid  the  workmen  and  par- 
chased  all  necessary  materials.  The  custom  of  putting 
sums  of  certain  amount  In  bags,  which  are  labelled  and 
sealed  by  a  proper  officer,  Is  a  common  way  of  using  the 
currency  In  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries.  13-16. 
Howbett  there  were  not  made  bowls,  Ac— When  the 
repairs  of  the  temple  had  been  completed,  the  surplus 
was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  the  temple  furni- 
ture. The  Integrity  of  the  overseers  of  the  work  being 
undoubted,  no  account  was  exaoted  of  the  way  In  which 
they  applied  the  money  given  to  them,  while  other 
moneys  levied  at  the  temple  were  left  to  the  disposal  of 
the  prleste  as  the  law  directed  (Leviticus  6. 16:  Numbers 
6.  8).  17,  18.  Then  Hazael  fought  against  Gath— (See on 
2  Chronicles  24.  23,  24.) 

19-21.  He  18  SLAIN.  20.  his  servants  arose  .  .  .  and 
slew  Joaah  in  the  house  of  Millo — (See  also  2  Chronicles 
24.26.) 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-7.  Jehoahaz's  Wicked  Reign  over  Israel. 
1.  Jehoahaz  reigned  seventeen  years — Under  his  gov- 
ernment, which  pursued  the  policy  of  his  predecessors 
regarding  the  support  of  the  calf- worship,  Israel's  apos- 
tasy from  the  true  God  became  greater  and  more  con- 
firmed than  In  the  time  of  his  father  Jehu.  The  national 
chastisement,  when  It  came,  was  consequently  the  morr 
severe;  and  the  Instrument*  employed  by  the  Lord  it 
scourging  the  revolted  nation  were  Hazael  and  his  •*c: 
and  general  Ben-hadad,  In  resisting  whose  successive  !r, 
vaslons  the  Israelitlsh  army  was  sadly  reduced  and  weak' 
ened.  In  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  Jehoahaz  besought 
the  Lord,  and  was  heard,  not  on  his  own  account  (Psalm 
66.18;  Proverbs  1.28;  15.8),  but  that  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant with  the  patriarchs  (v.  23).  4.  He  saw  the  oppres- 
sion of  Israel— i. e., commiserated  the  fallen  condition  of 
his  chosen  people.  The  Divine  honour  and  the  Interests 
of  true  religion  required  that  deliverance  should  be 
granted  them  to  check  the  triumph  of  the  Idolatrous 
enemy,  and  put  an  end  to  their  blasphemous  taunts  that 
God  had  forsaken  Israel  (Deuteronomy  32  27;  Psalm  12.4) 
5.  a  saviour — This  refers  neither  to  some  patriotic  de- 
fender nor  some  signal  victory,  but  to  the  dellveranc* 
obtained  for  Israel  by  the  two  successors  of  Jehoahas, 
viz.,  Joash,  who  regained  all  the  cities  which  the  Syrians 
had  taken  from  his  father  (i\  25);  and  Jeroboam,  who  re 
stored  the  former  boundaries  of  Israel  (ch.  14.26).  6. 
there  remained  the  grove — Asherah— the  Idol  set  up  b) 
Ahab  (1  Kings  16.33),  and  which  ought  to  have  been  de 
mollshed  (Deuteronomy  7.5).  7.  made  them  like  the 
dust  in  threshing— Threshing  in  the  East  is  performed 
In  the  open  air  upon  a  level  plot  of  ground,  daubed  over 
with  a  covering  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  th* 
earth,  sand,  or  gravel  from  rising;  a  great  quantity  o/ 
them  all,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  must  unavoid- 
ably be  taken  up  with  the  grain;  at  the  same  time  the 
straw  Is  shattered  to  pieces.  Hence  it  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant figure,  frequently  employed  by  Orientals  to  describe 
a  state  of  national  suffering,  little  short  of  extermina- 
tion (Isaiah  21.10;  Micah  4.12;  Jeremiah  51.38).  Th* 
figure  originated  in  a  barbarous  war  custom,  which 
Hazae!  literally  followed  (Amos  1.  8,  4 ;  cf.  2  Samuel  8.  8) 
Judges  8.  7). 

8-25.    Joash  Succeeds  him.    8.  his  might— This  Is  rw« 
tlonlarly  noticed  In  order  to  show  that  the  grievous  o<>- 
presslon  from  foreign  enemies,  by  which   the  Israeli t*» 
were  ground  down,  was  not  owing  to  the  cowardice  or 
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Imoecilstj  jX  their  king,  but  solely  to  the  righteous  and 
terrible  judgment  of  God  for  their  toul  apostasy.  14, 13. 
khi  might;  wherewith  lie  fought  against  Aniaziah— 

(Sec  ou  ch.  14.8-14.)    The  usual  summary  of  his  life  and 
reign  occurs  rather  early,  and  Is  again  repeated  in  the 
account  given  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah  (ch.  14.15). 
14  19.  Klisha  was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof 
he  died— Every  man's  death  is  occasioned  by  some  dis- 
sase,  aud  so  was  Ellsha's.    But  in  intimating  it,  there 
jeems  a  contrast  tacitly  made  between  him  and  his  pro- 
phetic predecessor,  who  did  not  die.    Joash  the  king  of 
Israel  came  down  unto  him,  and  wept  over  ht»  face — 
visited  him  where  he  was  lying  111  of  this  mortal  sick- 
ness, and  expressed  deep  sorrow,  not  from  the  personal 
respect  he  bore  for  the  prophet,  but  for  the  Incalculable 
loss    his   death    would   occasion    to   the    kingdom,    my 
father,  my  father  1  Ac— (See  on  eh.  2.  12.)    These  words 
seem  to  have  been  a  complimentary  phrase  applied  to 
one  who  was  thought  an  eminent  guardian  and  deliverer 
of  his  country;  and  the  particular  application  of  them  to 
Ellsha,  who,  by  his  counsels  and  prayer,  had  obtained 
many  glorious  victories  for  Israel,  shows  that  the  king 
possessed  some  measure  of  faith  and  trust,  which,  though 
weak,  was  accepted,  and  called  forth  the  prophet's  dying 
benediction.      15.    Take    bow    and    arrows — Hostilities 
were  usually  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  sometimes  by  a 
king  or  general  Ejaking  a  public  and  formal  discharge  of 
an  arrow  Into  the  enemy's  country.  El isha  directed  Joash 
to  do  this,  as  a  symbolical  act,  designed  to  Intimate  more 
fully  and  significantly  the  victories  promised  to  the  king 
of  Israel  over  the  Syrians.  His  laying  his  hands  upon  the 
king's  hands  was  to  represent  the  power  imparted  to  the 
bow-shot  as  coming  from  the  Lord  through  the  medium 
of  the  propbet.    His  shooting  the  first,  arrow  eastward— 
to  that  part  of  his  kingdom  wblch  the  Syrians  had  taken, 
and  which  was  east  of  Samaria — was  a  declaration   of 
war  against  them   for  the  Invasion.    His  shooting  the 
other  arrows  into  the  ground  was  in  token  of  the  number 
of  victories  he  was  to  gain ;  but  his  stopping  at  the  third 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  faith  ;  for,  as  the  discharged 
arrow  signified  a  victory  over  the  Syrians,  it  is  evident 
that  the  more  ariows  he  shot  the  more  victories  be  would 
gain  ;  azd  as  he  stopped  so  soon,  his  conquests  would  be 
Incomplete.  20.  Ellsha  died — Enjoying  a  happier  life  than 
Elijah,  as  he  possessed  a  milder  character,  and  bore  a  less 
hard  commission— his  rough  garment  was  honoured  even 
at  the  court,   coming  In  of  the  year — i.  e.,  the  spring,  the 
usnal  season  of  beginning  campaigns  In  ancient  times. 
Pi  edatory  bands  from  Moab  generally  made  incursions 
at  that  time  on  the  lands  of   Israel.    The  bearers  of  a 
corpse,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  bands, 
hastily  deposited,  as  they  nasse/.l  that  way,  their  load  In 
Ellsha's   sepulchre,  which  might  be  easily  done  by  re- 
moving the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  According  to 
the  Jewish  and  Eastern  custom,  his  body,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  man  who  was  miraculously  restored,  was  not  laid 
in  a  coffin,  but  only  swathed;  so  that  the  bodies  could 
oe  brought  into  contact;  and  the  object  of  the  miracle 
was  to  stimulate  the  king's  and  people  of  Israel's  faith  In 
,he  still  unaccomplished  predictions  of  Ellsha  respecting 
'..he  war  with  the  Syrians.     Accordingly  the    historian 
forthwith  records  the  historical  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion (v.  22-25),  In  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  In  the  recovery 
of  the  cities  that  had  been  taken,  and  their  restoration  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

CHAPTER     XIV. 

Ver.  1-6.  Amaziah's  Good  Reign  ovkk  Judah.  3-6. 
Kc  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
yet  not  like  David  his  father — The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  excellent,  for  he  acted  the  part  of  a  constitutional 
king,  uncording  to  the  law  of  God,  yet  not  with  perfect 
sluoerKy  of  heart  (cf.  2  Chronicles  25.  2),  for,  as  in  the  case 
»f  h'  s  father  Joash,  the  early  promise  was  belled  by  the 
.  ?lev  ous  oouroe  be  personally  followed  in  later  life  (see  on 
1  Ctironlclse  20.  14),  as  well  as  by  the  public  irregularities 
aw  tolerated  in  the  kingdom.  5.  a*  soon  as  the  IUjm<<!i>i<» 


was  confirmed  in  his  hand — It  was  an  act  <>r  jn*li>e  nc 

less  than  of  filial  i-lety  to  avenge  the  murder  of  hi*  father 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  two  assassins  musi  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  weight  and  influence,  as  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retain  them  in  his  service,  and  durst  not,  for 
fear  of  their  friends  and  supporters,  Institute  proceedings 
against  them  until  his  power  had  been  fullv  consolidated. 
6.  But  the  children  of  the  murderers  he  slew  not— 
Tbis  moderation,  inspired  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deuterono- 
my 21.  16),  displays  the  good  character  of  this  prince;  fot 
the  course  thus  pursued  towards  the  families  of  the  regi- 
cides was  directly  contrary  to  the  prevailing  customs  of 
antiquity,  according  to  which  all  connected  with  the 
criminals  were  doomed  to  unsparing  destruction. 

7.  Kb  SMITES  Kdom.  7.  He  slew  of  Kdom  In  the  val- 
ley of  salt  ten  thousand— In  the  reign  of  Joram  the 
Edomttes  had  revolted  (see  on  ch.  8.  20).  But  Amaziah, 
determined  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  subjection, 
formed  a  hostile  expedition  against  them,  In  which  he 
routed  their  army,  and  made  himself  master  of  tlieir 
capital,  the  valley  of  salt — is  that  part  of  the  Ghor 
which  comprises  the  salt  and  sandy  plain  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Selah  —  lit.,  Selah  — (rock)  generally 
thought  to  be  Petra.  Joktheel — i.  e.,  given  or  conquered  by 
Ood.  See  the  history  of  this  conquest  more  fully  detailed 
(2  Chronicles  25.  6-16). 

8-16.  J0A8H  Defeats  Him.  8.  Amasiah  sent  messen- 
gers loJdionsli,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  Icing 
of  Israel — This  bold  and  haughty  challenge,  which  waa 
most  probably  stimulated  by  a  desire  of  satisfaction  for 
the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  discharged  auxiliaries  of 
Israel  (2  Chronicles  25.  13)  on  the  towns  that  lay  in  their 
way  home,  as  well  as  by  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  hi* 
ancestors  by  Jehu  (ch.  9.)  sprang,  there  is  little  doubt, 
from  pride  and  self-confidence,  inspired  by  his  victory 
over  the  Edomites.  9.  Jehoash  the  king  of  Israel  oeni 
to  Amaziah— People  in  the  East  very  often  express  their 
sentiments  in  a  parabolic  form,  especially  when  they  in- 
tend to  convey  unwelcome  truths  or  a  contemptuout 
sneer.  This  was  the  design  of  the  admonitory  fable 
related  by  Joash  In  his  reply.  The  thistle,  a  low  shrub, 
might  bo  chosen  to  represent  Amazlah,  a  petty  prince ;  the 
cedar,  the  powerful  sovereign  of  Israel,  and  the  wild  beast 
that  trode  down  the  thistle  the  overwhelming  army  with 
which  Israel  could  desolate  Judah.  But,  perhaps,  without 
making  so  mlnate  an  application,  the  parable  may  be  ex- 
plained generally,  as  describing  in  a  striking  manner  tha 
effects  of  pride  and  ambition,  towering  far  beyond  theli 
natural  sphere,  and  sure  to  fall  with  a  sudden  and  ruin- 
ous crash.  The  moral  of  the  fable  Is  contained  in  v.  10. 
11.  But  Ania/.iah  would  not  hear — The  sarcastic  tenor  ol 
this  reply  incited  the  king  of  Judah  the  more ;  for,  being  in 
a  6tate  of  judicial  blindness  and  lulatuatlon  (2  Chronicles 
25.  20),  he  was  Immovably  determined  on  war.  But  the 
superior  energy  of  Joash  surprised  him  ere  he  had  com- 
pleted his  military  preparations.  Pouring  a  numerous 
army  into  the  territory  of  Judah,  he  encountered  Ama- 
ziah in  a  pitched  battle,  routed  his  army,  took  himself 
prisoner,  and  having  marched  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  de- 
molished part  of  the  city  walls,  but  plundered  the  treas- 
ures of  the  palace  and  temple,  and  taking  hostages  to 
prevent  any  further  molestation  from  Judah,  terminated 
the  war.  Without  leaving  a  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  he 
returned  to  his  capital  with  all  convenient  speed,  his 
presence  and  whole  forces  be!u;»  required  to  repel  th« 
troublesome  Incursions  of  the  Syrians. 

17-20.  Hk  is  Slain  by  a  Conspiracy.  10.  they  made 
a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem — Amaziah 'f 
apostasy  (2  Chronicles  25.27)  was  followed  by  a  genera' 
maladministration,  especially  the  disastrous  issue  of  tht 
war  with  Israel — the  ruinous  condition  of  Jerusalem,  t  h* 
plunder  of  the  temple,  and  the  loss  of  their  children  who 
were  taken  as  hostages — lost  him  the  respect  and  attach- 
ment not  of  the  grandees  only,  hut  of  his  subjects  gener- 
ally, who  were  In  rebellion.  The  king  fled  in  terror  to 
Lachish,  a  frontier  town  of  the  Philistines,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  traced  and  murdered.  His  friends  had  hie 
corpse  brought  without  any    unun  or  ceremony,  in   a 
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chariot  to  le.-usalem,  where  he  was  .^terred  among  his 
royal  ancestors. 

21,22.  Azariah  Succeeds  Him.  21.  all  the  people  of 
Judah  took  Azariah— Or  Uzziah  (ch.  15.  30;  2  Chronicles 
26. 1).  The  popular  opposition  had  been  personally  direct- 
ed against  Aniaziah  as  I  lie  author  of  their  calamities, 
but  it  was  not  extended  to  his  family  or  heir.  '-42.  He 
built  Klatli— fortified  that  sen]  it.  It  had  revolted  with 
the  rest  oi  Kdotn,  but  was  now  recovered  by  Uzziah,  bis 
father,  who  did  not  complete  the  conquest  of  Kdoin,  hav- 
lng  left  him  that  work  to  do. 

23-29.  Jeroboam's  Wicked  Reign  over  Israel.  43. 
Jti'obouiu,  the  sou  of  Joash,  the  U  lug  of  Israel — 'inis 
was  Jeroboam  II.  who,  on  regaining  the  lost  territory, 
raised  th»-  kingdom  to  great  political  power  (v.  25),  but 
adhered  to  the  favourite  religious  policy  of  the  Israelitish 
sovereigns  (v.  24);  and,  while  God  granted  him  so  great  a 
measure  of  national  prosperity  and  eminence,  the  reason 
is  expressly  stated  (v.  26,  27)  to  he  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Divine  covenant  forbade  as  yet  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  (see  on  ch.  13.  23). 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-i.  Azakiah's  Reign  ovek  Jddah.  1.  In  the 
twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Jeroboam — It  is  thought 
that  the  throne  of  Judah  continued  vacant  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  between  the  death  of  Aniaziah  and  the  in- 
auguration of  his  son  Azariah,  who,  being  an  Infant  four 
years  old  when  his  father  was  murdered,  a  regency  was 
appointed  during  his  minority.  Azariah  began  to  reign 
—The  character  of  his  reign  is  described  by  the  brief 
formula  employed  by  the  inspired  historian,  in  record- 
ing the  religious  policy  of  the  later  kings.  But  his  reign 
was  a  very  active  as  well  as  eventful  one,  and  is  fully  re- 
lated (2Chrouicles  26).  Elated  by  the  possession  of  great 
power,  and  presumptuously  arrogating  to  himself,  as  the 
heathen  kings,  the  functions  both  of  the  real  and  sacer- 
dotal offices,  he  was  pu.uished  with  leprosy,  which,  as  the 
offence  was  capital  (Numbers  8.  7),  was  equivalent  to 
death;  f>r  this  disease  excluded  him  from  all  society; 
and  while  Jotham,  his  son,  as  his  viceroy,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom— being  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  (cf.  v.  33)—  he  had  to  dwell  in  a  place  apart  by  him- 
self (see  on  ch.  7.  3).  After  a  long  reign  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  royal  burylug-fleld,  though  not  in  the  royal 
cemetery  of  "  the  city  of  David"  (2  Chronicles  26.  33). 

8-16.  Zkchakiah's  Reign  over  Israel.  8.  In  the 
thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Azariah  king  of  Judah  did 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jero  bourn  reign  over  Israel — There 
was  an  Interregnum  from  some  unknown  cause  between 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  which 
lasted,  according  to  some,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  accord- 
ing to  others,  for  twenty-two  years,  or  more.  This  prince 
pursued  the  religious  policy  of  the  calf-worship,  and  his 
reign  was  short,  being  abruptly  terminated  by  the  hand 
of  violence.  In  his  fate  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  ad- 
dressed to  Jehu  (ch.  10.  30;  also  Hosea  1.  41,  that  his  family 
would  possess  the  throne  of  Israel  for  four  generations; 
and  accordingly  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jehoram,  and  Zecha- 
riah were  his  successors  —  but  there  his  dynasty  termi- 
nated ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  public  knowledge  of  this 
prediction  that  prompted  the  murderous  design  of  Shal- 
lum.  13-17.  Shall  am  .  .  .  reigued  a  full  month — Being 
opposed  and  slain  by  Menahem.  who,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  was  commander  of  the  forces,  which,  on  the  re- 
port of  the  king's  murder,  were  besieging  Tirzah,  a  town 
twelve  miles  east  of  Samaria,  and  formerly  a  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  Raising  the  siege,  he  marched  directly 
against  the  usurper,  slew  htm,  and  reigned  in  his  stead. 
16.  Menahem  smote  Tiphsah— Tbapsacus,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  border  oity  of  Solomon's  kingdom  (1  Kings  4. 
24).  The  Inhabitants  refusing  to  open  their  gates  to  him, 
Menahem  took  t  by  storm,  and  having  spoiled  it,  com- 
mitted the  most  oarbarous  excesses,  without  regard  either 
to  age  or  sex. 
17-21.    Men  a  hem's.    17.  reigned  ten  years  in  Samaria 

—His  government  was  conducted  on  the  religious  policy 
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of  his  predecessors.    19.  Pul  the  king  of  Assyria— Tnu 

is  the  first  Assyrian  king  after  Nlmrod  who  is  mentioned 
in  biblical  history.  His  name  has  been  recently  identi- 
fied with  that  of  Phalluka  on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh, 
and  that  of  Menahem  discovered  also,  came  against  the 
laud— Elsewhere  it  is  said  "Ephraim  (Israel)  goes  to  the 
Assyrian."  The  two  statements  may  be  reconciled  th'Jk: 
"  Pul,  of  his  own  motion,  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  ei.pe- 
ditiou  of  Menahem  against  Thapsacus,  advanced  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel;  then  Menahem  sent  him  100U  tal 
eats  in.  order  not  only  to  divert  him  from  his  plans  of  con 
quest,  butat  the  same  time  to  purchase  his  friendship  and 
aid  for  the  establishment  of  his  own  precarious  sover- 
eignty, so  that  Metiahem  did  not  properly  invite  the 
Assyrian  into  the  land,  but  only  changed  the  enemy 
when  marching  against  the  country,  by  this  tribute,  into 
a  confederate  for  the  security  of  his  usurped  dominion ; 
which  the  prophet  Hosea,  less  concerned  about  the  his- 
torical fact  than  the  disposition  betrayed  therein,  might 
very  well  censure  as  a  going  of  Ephraim  to  the  Assyrians 
(Hosea  5. 13;  7. 1 ;  8.9),  and  a  covenant-making  with  Asshur 
(ch.  12.1).  [Kkil.j  a  thousand  talents  of  silver— Equal  to 
£362,200.  This  tribute,  which  Menahem  raised  by  a  tax  on 
the  grandees  of  Israel,  bribed  Pul  to  return  to  his  own 
country  (see  on  1  Chronicles  5.  26). 

22-24.  Pekahiah's.  23.  Pekahiah  .  .  .  son  of  Mena- 
hem began  to  reign — On  comparing  the  date  given  with 
Azariah's  reign,  it  seems  that  several  months  had  Inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Menahem  and  the  accession 
of  Pekahiah,  probably  owing  to  a  contest  about  the 
throne.  25.  with  Argob  and  Arieh,  &c. — Many  com- 
mentators view  these  as  the  captain's  accomplices.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  influential  friends  of 
the  king,  who  were  murdered  along  with  him. 

27-31.  Pexah'S.  29.  in  the  days  of  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  came  Tiglath-pileser— This  monarch,  who  suc- 
ceeded Pul  on  the  throne  of  Assyria,  is  the  only  one  of 
all  the  kings  who  does  not  give  his  genealogy,  and  u 
therefore  supposed  to  have  been  an  usurper.  His  annals 
have  been  discovered  In  the  Nimroud  mound— describing 
this  expedition  into  Syria.  The  places  taken  are  here 
mentioned  as  they  occurred  and  were  conquered  in  the 
progress  of  an  invasion.  30.  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elan 
made  a  conspiracy  .  .  .  and  slew  him  —  He  did  not, 
however,  obtain  possession  of  the  kingdom  till  about 
nine  or  ten  years  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime. 
[Hales.] 

32-38.  Jotham's  Reign  over  Judah.  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Jotham— Jotham's  reign  having  lasted  only  six- 
teen years,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  reign  of  Hoshea  began 
in  the  twentieth  after  the  beginning  of  Jotham's  reign— 
the  sacred  historian,  having  not  yet  introduced  the  name 
of  Ahaz,  reckoned  the  date  by  Jotham,  whom  he  had 
already  mentioned  (see  on  2  Chronicles  27.  8).  33.  Five 
and  twenty  years  old  was  lie  when  he  began  to  reign 
— t.  e.,  alone — for  he  had  ruled  as  his  father's  viceroy. 
35.  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord — Not  the 
temple  itself,  but  one  of  its  courts — probably  that  which 
led  into  the  palace  (2  Chronicles  23.  20).  37.  the  Lord 
began  to  send  against  Judah,  Rezln  the  king  of  Syria. 
<fec— This  Is  the  first  intimation  of  the  hostile  feelings  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria,  to  Judah,  which  led  them 
to  form  an  alliance  and  make  joint  preparations  for  war. 
which,  however,  was  not  actually  waged  till  the  relgr 
of  Ahaz. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-16.  Ahaz's  Wicked  Reign  over  Judah.  1-4. 
Ahaz  did  not  that  which  -was  right  in  the  sight  o* 
the  Lord— The  character  of  this  king's  reign,  the  volup- 
tuousness and  religious  degeneracy  of  all  classes  of  tht 
people,  are  graphically  portrayed  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah, 
who  prophesied  at  that  period.  The  great  increase  ol 
worldly  wealth  and  luxury  In  the  reigns  of  Azariah  and 
Jotham  had  Introduced  a  host  of  corruptions,  which, 
during  his  reign,  and  by  the  Influence  of  Ahaz,  bore  fruil 
In  the  idolatrous  practices  of  every  kind  which  prevailed 
In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (see  on  2  Chronicles  28.  24i 
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3.  ivnlknl  in  the  way  of  the  icings  of  Israel— this  Is 
descriptive  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when,  like  the 
kinirs  of  Israel,  he  patronized  the  symbolic  worship  of 
Uod  i>y  Images,  but  he  gradually  went  farther  into  gross 
idolatry  (2  Chronicles  28.  2).  made  his  son  to  pass 
Lhiough  the  Are— (ch.  23.  13).  The  hands  of  the  idol 
Moloch  being  red-hot,  the  obliiren  were  passed  throngh 
.wlween  them,  which  was  considered  a  form  of  lustra- 
Uon ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  certain  clrcum- 
itances  the  children  were  burnt  to  death  (Psalm  106.  37). 
£"bis  was  strongly  prohibited  in  the  law  (Leviticus  18.  21 ; 
ID.  2-5;  Deuteronomy  18.  10),  although  there  is  no  evidence 
Bat  it  was  practised  in  Israel  till  the  time  of  Ahaz.  5. 
Then  Rezln  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Re- 
maliah,  king  of  Israel,  came  up  to  war  against  Jeru- 
talem— Notwithstanding  their  great  efforts  and  military 
preparations,  they  failed  to  take  it,  and,  being  disap- 
pointed, raised  the  siege  and  returned  home  (cf.  Isaiah  7. 
I).  6.  Rezln  recovered  Elath— which  Azarlah  had  got 
Into  his  possession  (ch.  14.  22).  The  Syrians  came  to 
Klath,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day— The  Septuagint 
version  has  "the  Edomltes,"  which  the  most  Judicious 
rommeutators  and  travellers  [Robinson]  prefer.  7-9.  So 
iVhaz  sent  messengers  to  Tlglath-pileser— In  spite  of 
the  assurance  given  him  by  Isaiah  by  two  signs,  the  one 
Vmmedlate,  the  other  remote  (Isaiah  7.  14;  8.  4),  that  the 
ixmfederate  kings  would  not  prevail  against  him,  Ahaz 
nought  aid  from  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to  purchase  which 
he  sent  the  treasures  of  the  palace  and  temple.  Tlglath- 
pileser  marched  against  Damascus,  slew  Rezln  the  king, 
and  carried  the  people  of  Damascus  into  captivity  to  Kir, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  city  Karine  (now 
Kerend),  In  Media.  10-16.  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to 
meet  Tlglath-pileser— This  was  a  visit  of  respect,  and 
perhaps  of  gratitude.  During  his  stay  In  that  heathen 
ci'y,  Ahaz  no,  y  an  altar  with  which  he  was  greatly  capti- 
vated. Fartti  irtth  a  sketch  of  it  was  transmitted  to  Jeru- 
au  em,  frill  orders  to  Urijah  the  priest  to  get  one  con- 
ducted according  to  the  Damascus  model,  and  let  this 
ne»v  altar  supersede  the  old  one  in  the  temple.  Urijah, 
wllh  culpable  complaisance,  acted  according  to  his  in- 
fractions (v.  16).  The  sin  in  this  affair  consisted  In  med- 
iMiig  with,  and  improving  according  to  human  taste  and 
lan:y,  the  altars  of  the  temple,  the  patterns  of  which  had 
Dee  l  furnished  by  Divine  authority  (Exodus  25.  40;  26.  30; 
27.  ] ;  1  CL  ronlcles  28.  19).  Urijah  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
token  by  Isaiah  to  bear  his  prediction  against  Syria  and 
Israel  (Isaiah  8.  2). 

17-19.  11k  Spoils  the  Temple.  17.  cut  off  the  borders 
of  the  bases,  Ac. — It  Is  thought  that  he  did  this  to  employ 
the  elaborate  sculpture  in  adorning  his  palace.  18.  the 
covert  for  the  Sabbath— the  portico  through  which  the 
priests  entered  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath,  the  king's 
entry  without— a  private  external  entrance  for  the  king 
into  the  temple.  The  change  made  by  Ahaz  consisted  in 
removing  both  of  these  into  the  temple  from  fear  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  that,  in  case  of  a  siege,  he  might  secure 
the  entrance  of  the  temple  from  him. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-i.  Hoshea's  Wicked  Reign.  1.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judalt,  began  Hoshea  to  reign — 

rhe  statement  in  ch.  15.  30  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
present  passage  in  the  following  manner:  Hoshea  con- 
spired against  Pekah  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  latter, 
which  was  the  eighteenth  of  Jotham's  reign.  It  was  two 
rears  before  Hoshea  was  acknowledged  king  of  Israel, 
i.  e  ,  in  the  fourth  of  Ahaz,  and  twentieth  of  Jotham.  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  his  reign  began  to  be  tranquil 
Mid  prosperous.  [CALMjrr.]  2.  he  did  evil,  but  not  as  the 
kings  of  Israel — Unlike  his  predecessors  from  the  time 
of  Jeroboam,  he  neither  established  the  rites  of  Baal, 
nor  compelled  the  people  to  adhere  to  the  symbolic  wor- 
ship of  the  calves.  But  although,  in  these  respects,  Ho- 
shea acted  as  became  a  constitutional  king  of  Israel ;  yet, 
through  the  influence  of  the  nineteen  princes  who  had 
>yed  the  sceptre  before  him.  all  of  whom  had  been 
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zealous  patrons  of  idolatry,  and  many  ol  whom  bad  "sfw;*, 
also  infamous  for  personal  crimes,  the  wbole  nation  n«n 
become  so  completely  demoralized,  that  the  rigUusoo* 
judgment  of  an  angry  Providence  Impended  over  it.  3, 
Against  him  came  up  Shalmaneser — or  Slialman  (Hose* 
10.  14),  the  same  as  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah.  Very  recently 
the  name  of  this  Assyrian  king  has  been  traced  on  the 
Nlnevite  monuments,  as  concerned  in  an  expedition 
against  a  king  of  Samaria,  whose  name,  though  mutilated. 
Colonel  Rawllnson  reads  as  Hoshea.  4.  found  ct*tt' 
splracy  In  Hoshea— after  having  paid  tribute  for  several 
years,  Hoshea,  determined  on  throwing  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  withheld  the  stipulated  tribute;  and  Shalmaneser, 
Incensed  at  this  rebellion,  proclaimed  war  against  Israel. 
This  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hoshea's  reign,  he  had 
sent  mes8C!n;eri(  to  .«o,  lit  ng  of  Egypt — the  Sabaco  of  the 
classic  historians,  a  famous  Ethiopian  who,  for  fifty  years, 
occupied  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  through  whose  aid 
Hoshea  hoped  to  resist  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
Assyrian  conqueror.  But  Shalmaneser,  marching  against 
him,  scoured  the  whole  country  of  Israel,  besieged  the 
capital  Samaria,  and  carried  the  principal  Inhabitants 
Into  captivity  in  his  own  laud,  having  taken  the  king 
himself,  and  imprisoned  him  for  life.  This  ancient  policy 
of  transplanting  a  conquered  people  Into  a  foreign  laud, 
was  founded  on  the  idea  that,  among  a  mixed  multitude, 
differing  in  language  and  religion,  they  would  be  kept  in 
better  subjection,  and  have  less  opportunity  of  combining 
together  to  recover  their  Independence,  carried  Israel 
away— i.  e.,  the  remaining  tribes  (see  on  ch.  15.  2S).  and 
placed  them,  &c. — This  passage  Gesenius  renders  thus, 
omitting  the  particle  by,  which  is  printed  in  italics  to 
show  it  is  not  In  the  original:  "and  placed  them  in  Halah, 
and  on  the  Chabor,  a  river  of  Gozan,  and  In  the  cities  of 
the  Medes."  Halah,  the  same  as  Calah  (Genesis  10.  11,  12), 
In  the  region  of  the  Laycns  or  Zab  river,  about  a  day's 
Journey  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Chabor  is  a  river, 
and  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  river  rising  in  the 
central  highlands  of  Assyria  which  retains  this  name 
Khabour  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  Gozan  (pasture) 
or  Zozan,  are  the  highlands  of  Assyria,  which  afford 
pasturage.  The  region  i*n  which  the  Chabor  and  the  Zab 
rise,  and  through  which  they  flow,  Is  peculiarly  of  this 
character.  The  Nestorlans  repair  to  It  with  their  numer- 
ous flocks,  spending  the  summer  on  the  banks  or  In  the 
highlands  of  the  Chabor  or  the  Zab.  Considering  the 
high  authority  we  possess  for  regarding  Gozan  and  Zozan 
as  one  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Gozan 
referred  to  In  this  passage,  cities  of  the  Medes — "vil- 
lages," according  to  the  Syrlac  and  Vulgate  versions,  or 
" mountains,"  according  to  the  Septuagint.  The  Medish 
Inhabitants  of  Gozan,  having  revolted,  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  wish  to  place  In  It  an  industrious 
people,  like  the  captive  Israelites,  while  it  was  well  suited 
to  their  pastoral  life.  [Grant's  Nestorians.j 

5-41.  Samaria  Taken,  and  Israel  for  their  Sins 
Carried  Captive.  7.  For  so  it  was  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  sinned — There  Is  here  given  a  very 
full  and  Impressive  vindication  of  the  Divine  procedure 
In  punishing  his  highly  privileged,  but  rebellious  ana 
apostate  people.  No  wonder  that  amid  so  gross  a  per- 
version of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  the  national 
propensity  to  do  reverence  to  idols,  the  Divine  patience 
was  exhausted;  and  that  the  God  whom  they  had  for- 
saken permitted  them  to  go  into  captivity,  that  they 
might  learn  the  difference  between  His  service  and 
that  of  their  despotic  conquerors.  24.  the  king  of  As- 
syria brought  men  from  Babylon,  etc.— This  was  not 
Shalmaneser,  but  Esar-haddon  (Ezeklel  4.  2).  The  places 
vacated  by  the  captive  Israelites  he  ordered  to  be  occupied 
by  several  colonies  of  his  own  subject*  from  Babylon,  ana" 
other  provinces,  from  Cnthah  —  The  Chaldee  form  of 
Cush  or  8uslana,  now  Khusistan.  Ava— Supposed  to  b» 
Ahlvuz,  situated  on  the  river  Karuns,  which  falls  Lito  tb« 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Ilamath— Ou  the  Ovonte* 
Sepharvalm  —  Riphara,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates  abov. 
Babylon.     plai-rd   iL.m    to  duel)    •»»   ••r  cities  mf  *•>» 
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osiarta,  Ac. — It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  the  Israelites 
were  universally  removed  to  a  man.  A  remnant  was 
ten,  ohlefly,  however,  of  the  poor  and  lower  classes,  with 
whom  these  foreign  colonists  mingled ;  so  that  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  society  about  Samaria  was  heathen, 
not  Israelite;  for  the  Assyrian  colonists  became  masters 
of  the  land,  aud,  forming  partial  Intermarriages  with  the 
remnant  Jews,  the  inhabitants  became  a  mongrel  race,  no 
longer  a  people  of  Epuraltn  (Isaiah  7.  6),  who,  imperfectly 
Instructed  In  the  creed  of  the  Jews,  acquired  also  a  mou- 
grel  doctrine.  Being  too  few  to  replenish  the  land,  lions. 
by  which  the  land  had  been  Infested  (Judges  14.  5;  1  Sam- 
uel 17.34;  1  Kings  13.2-1;  20.86;  Song  4.8),  multiplied  and 
committed  frequent  ravages  upon  them.  Recognizing  In 
these  attacks  a  judgment  from  the  God  of  the  laud,  whom 
they  had  rot  worshipped,  they  petitioned  the  Assyrian 
court  to  send  them  some  Jewish  priests  who  might  In- 
struct them  in  the  right  way  of  serving  Him.  The  king, 
In  compliance  with  their  request,  sent  them  one  of  the 
exiled  priests  of  Israel,  who  established  his  headquarters 
»t  Beth-el,  and  taught  them  how  they  should  fear  the 
Lord.  It  Is  not  said  that  he  took  a  copy  ef  the  Pentateuch 
with  him,  out  of  which  be  might  teach  them.  Oral  teach- 
ing was  much  better  fitted  for  the  superstitious  people 
than  Instruction  out  of  a  written  book.  He  could  teach 
them  more  effectually  by  word  of  mouth.  Believing  that 
he  would  adopt  the  best  and  simplest,  method  for  them,  It 
U  unlikely  that  he  took  the  written  law  with  him,  and  so 
gave  origin  to  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  [Da- 
vidson's Criticism.]  Besides,  it  Is  evident  from  his  being 
one  of  the  exiled  priests,  and  from  his  settlement  at 
Beth-el,  that  he  was  not  a  Levlte,  but  one  of  the  calf-wor- 
shl-pplng  priests,  and,  consequently,  that  his  instructions 
would  be  neither  souud  nor  efficient.  29.  Howbeit  every 
nation  made  gods  of  their  own — These  Assyrian  colo- 
nists, however,  though  instructed  In  the  worship,  and 
acknowledging  the  being  of  the  God  of  Israel,  did  not 
suppose  him  to  be  the  only  God.  Like  other  heathens, 
they  combined  his  worship  with  that  of  their  own  gods, 
and  as  they  formed  a  promiscuous  society  from  different 
nations  or  provinces,  a  variety  of  idols  was  acknowledged 
among  them.  30.  Snccoth-benoth —  t.  e.,  the  "tents  or 
booths  of  the  daughters,"  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
Babylonian  damsels  celebrated  impure  rites  (Amos  2.8). 
NergaJ — The  Jewish  writers  say  this  Idol  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cock,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  cock  is  often  associated 
with  a  priest  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  [Dayard.] 
But  modern  critics,  looking  to  the  astrological  character 
of  Assyrian  Idolatry,  generally  consider  Nergal  as  the 
planet  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  The  name  of  this  Idol  formed 
part  of  the  appellation  of  two  of  the  king  of  Babylon's 
princes  (Jeremiah  39.3).  Ashlma— An  Idol  under  the 
form  of  an  entirely  bald  he-goat.  31.  Nibhaj. — Under  that 
of  a  dog— that  Egyptian  form  of  animal-worship  having 
prevailed  In  ancient  Syria,  as  is  evident  from  the  image 
of  a  large  dog  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  or  Dog- 
river.  Tartak— According  to  the  rabbis,  was  In  the  form 
of  an  ass,  but  others  understand  it  as  a  planet  of  ill -omen, 
probably  Saturn.  Adraminelech — Supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  Molech,  and  In  Assyrian  mythology  to 
stand  for  the  snn.  It  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
mule — others  maintain  in  that  of  a  peacock.  Anamine- 
lech— Worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  hare,  others  say  In  that 
of  a  goat.  34.  XJnto  tliU  day— The  time  of  the  Babylon- 
Ian  exile,  when  this  book  was  composed.  Their  religion 
was  a  strange  medley  or  compound  of  the  service  of  God 
and  the  service  of  idols.  Such  was  the  first  settlement  of 
the  people,  afterwards  called  Samaritans,  who  were  sent 
from  Assyria  to  colonize  the  land,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  after  having  continued  366  years,  was  overthrown. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ver.  1-8.  Hkzekiah's  Good  Reign.  Hezekt&h  .  .  , 
be$ra.n  to  reign.  Twenty  and  five  years  old— Accord- 
ing to  this  statement  (cL  en.  18.  2),  he  must  have  been  born 
when  his  father  Ahaz  was  no  more  than  eleven  years  old. 
Paternity  at  an  age  so  early  is  not  unprecedented  in  the 
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warm  climates  of  the  south,  where  the  human  frame  '• 
matured  sooner  than  In  our  northern  regions  But  the 
case  admits  of  solution  in  a  different  way.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  later  kings  of  Israel  to  assume  their  son 
and  heir  into  partnership  in  thegovernment  during  their 
lives;  and  as  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  the  third  yea? 
of  Hoshea  (v.  1),  and  Hoshea  In  the  twelfth  year  of  A  tai 
(ch.  17.  1),  It  is  evident  that  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  u 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Ahaz  his  ftitber,  and  soielgned  twt 
or  three  years  before  his  father's  death.  So  that,  at  tl  •} 
beginning  of  his  reign  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  hi 
might  be  only  twenty-two  or  three,  and  Ahaz  a  few  years 
olitm  than  the  common  calculation  makes  him.  Or  the 
east  may  be  solved  thus:  As  the  ancient  writers,  in  the 
computation  of  time,  take  notice  of  the  year  they  men- 
tion, whether  finished  or  newly  begun,  so  Ahaz  might  be 
near  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  near  seventeen  years  older  at  his  death;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Hezekiah,  when  he  began  to  reign,  might 
be  just  entering  Into  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  so  Ahaz 
would  be  near  fourteen  years  old  when  his  son  Hezekiah 
was  born— no  uncommon  age  for  a  young  man  to  become 
a  father  in  southern  latitudes.  [Patkick.] 

4-37.     He  Destroys  Idolatry.     4.  He  removed  the 
high  places  and  brake  the  Images,  Ac. — The  methods 
adopted  by  this  good  kfcng  for  extirpating  idolatry,  and  ac- 
complishing a  thorough  reformation  in  religion,  are  fully 
detailed  (2  Chronicles  20.  3;  31. 19).    But  they  are  here  indi- 
cated very  briefly,  and  in   a  sort  of  passing   allusion. 
brake  In  pieces  the  brazen  serpent — The  preservation 
of  this  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  (Numbers  21.  5-10), 
might,  like  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod,  have  re- 
mained an  Interesting  and  instructive  monument  of  the 
Divine  goodness  and  mercy  to  the  Israelites  In  the  wil- 
derness; and  it  must  have  required  the  exercise  of  no 
small, courage  and  resolution  to  destroy  it.     But  in  the 
progress  of  degeneracy  It  had  become  an  object  cl  idol- 
atrous worship;  and  as  the  interests  of  true  religion  ren- 
dered Its  demolition  necessary,  Hezekiah,  by  taking  t.hl« 
bold  step,  consulted  both  the  glory  of  God  and  the  gooc] 
of  his  country,    unto  those  days  the  children  of  Isriv* 
did  burn  Incense  to  It — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  thil 
superstitious  reverence  had  been  paid  to  it  ever  s'nee  the 
time  of  Moses,  for  such    idolatry  would  not  have  beer 
tolerated  either  by  David  or  by  Solomon  In  the  early  par 
of  his  reign,  by  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat  had  they  been  awari 
of  such  a  folly.    But  the  probability  is,  that  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  superstition  does  not  date  earlier  than  th< 
time  when  the  family  of  Ahab,  by  their  alliance  with  th« 
throne  of  Judah,  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  in  pav 
lng  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  idolatry.    It  Is  possible,  how 
ever,  as  some  think,  that  its  origin  may  have  arisen  on 
of  a  misapprehension  of  Moses'  language  (Numbers  21.  8; 
Serpent-worship,  how  revolting  soever  it  may  appeal 
was  an  extensively  diffused    form    of   idolatry,  and   1 
would  obtain  an  easier   reception   in  Israel  that  manj 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  such  as  the  Egyptians  ant 
Phoenicians,  adored  idol  gods  In  the  form  of  serpents  a 
the  emblems  of  health  and  immortality.     5.  he  trustet 
In  the  Lord  God  of  Israel— Without  Invoking  the  aid  o 
purchasing  the  succour  of  foreign  auxiliaries  like   As; 
(1  Kings  15. 18, 19)  and  Aha*  (ch.  16. 17;  Isaiah  7).     so  tha 
after  him  was  none  like  him  among  all  the  kings  o 
Judah— Of  course  David  and  Solomon  are  excepted,  the; 
having  had  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country.    In  th 
petty  kingdom  of  Judah,  Joslah  alone  had  a  similar  test) 
mony  borne  to  him  (ch.  28.  26).    But  even  he  was  surpasse 
by  Hezekiah,  who  set  about  a  national  reformation  at  th 
beginning  of  his  reign,  which  Joslah  did  not.    The  ploo 
character  and   the  excellent  course   of  Hezekiah    wa 
prompted,   amongst  other   secondary   Influences,  by 
sense  of  the  calamities  his  father's  wicked  career  ha 
brought  on  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  coensets  c 
Isaiah.    7.  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyria — i.  « 
theyearly  tribute  his  father  had  stipulated  to  pay,  he,  wit 
Imprudent  haste,  withdrew.    Pursuing  the  policy  of 
truly  theocratic  sovereign,  he  was,  through  the  Dlvlu  |J 
blessing  which  rested    on  his   government,  raised   to 
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position  Of  great  public  and  national  strength.  Shalman- 
e*er  had  withdrawn  from  Palestine,  being  engage*!  In  a 
war  with  Tyre,  or  probably  was  dead  and  assuming, 
*onsequently,  that  full  InJependent  sovereignty  which 
God  had  settled  on  the  house  of  David,  he  both  shoot  off 
Mj»  AMjTtan  yoke,  and,  by  an  energetic  movement  against 
the  Philistines,  recovered  from  that  people  the  territory 
which  they  had  taken  from  his  father  Ahaz.  (2 Chronicles 
&  18  )  13.  gcunacherlb- The  son  and  successor  of  Sbal- 
Baneser.  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah— Not  absolutely 
jae  whole  of  them;  for,  besides  the  capital,  some  strong 
fortresses  held  out  against  the  Invader  (v.  17;  ch.  19.  8). 
The  following  account  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah 
*nd  the  remarkable  destruction  of  his  army,  Is  repeated 
almost  verbatim  In  '2 Chronicles  38. ;  and  Isaiah  86.,  37.  The 
axpodltlon  seems  to  have  been  directed  against  Egypt, 
She  conquest  of  which  was  long  a  leading  object  of  am- 
otion with  the  Assyrian  monarchs;  but  the  invasion  of 
Judah  Decessarlly  preceded,  that  country  being  the  key 
to  Egypt,  the  highway  through  which  the  conquerors  from 
Upper  Asia  had  to  pass,  and  having  at  this  time  formed  a 
eagne  of  mutual  defence  with  Egypt  (v.  24).  Moreover,  it 
jeas  now  laid  completely  open  by  the  transplantation  of 
>nwl  to  Assyria.  Overrunning  Palestine,  Sennacherib 
aid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Lachlsh,  which  lay  seven  Ro- 
man miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and  therefore  south- 
west of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  [Robinson.] 
.Vmongst  the  Interesting  Illustrations  of  sacred  history 
tarnished  by  the  recent  Assyrian  excavations,  Is  a  series 
jf  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  siege  of  a  town,  which  the 
Ascription  on  the  sculpture  shows  to  be  Lachlsh,  and  the 
Igure  of  a  king,  whose  name  is  given,  on  the  same  in- 
icrlption,  as  Sennacherib.  The  legend,  sculptured  over 
ihe  head  of  the  king,  ran  thus:  "Sennacherib,  the  mighty 
King,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne 
ti  Judgment  before  the  city  of  Lachlsh  (Lakhisha),  I  give 
permission  for  its  slaughter."  [Nineveh  and  Babylon. J 
This  minute  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tive is  given  not  only  by  the  name  Lachlsh,  which  is  con- 
tained In  the  Inscription,  but  from  the  physiognomy  of 
toe  captives  brought  before  the  king,  whicli  is  unmistaka- 
bly Jewish.  14.  he  sent  to  Lachlsh,  saying,  .  .  .  that 
prhlch  thou  putt  est  on  me  will  I  bear — Disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  aid  from  Egypt,  and  feeling  himself 
unable  to  resist  so  mighty  a  conqueror  who  was  mena- 
cing Jerusalem  itself,  Hezekiah  made  his  submission. 
The  payment  of  800  talents  of  stiver,  and  30  talents  of 
gold — £351,000 — brought  a  temporary  respl  te ;  but,  in  raising 
the  Imposed  tribute,  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  drain  all 
the  treasures  of  the  palace  and  the  temple,  but  even  to 
strip  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  gold 
that  adorned  them, 

Sennacherib  Besieges  Jerusalem.  17.  king  of  As- 
syria sent  Tartan — general.  (Isaiah  20.  1.)  Rabsarts— 
chief  of  the  eunuchs.  Rab-shakeh — chief  cup-bearer. 
These  were  the  great  officers  employed  In  delivering  Sen- 
nacherib's insulting  message  to  Hezekiah.  On  the  walls 
of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  at  Khorsabad,  certain  fig- 
ures have  been  Identified  with  the  officers  of  that  sove- 
reign mentioned  In  Scripture.  In  particular,  the  figures, 
Rab-shakeh,  Rabsaris,  and  Tartan,  appear  as  full-length 
portraits  of  the  persons  holding  those  offices  in  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib,  and  probably  the  very  individuals  sent 
on  this  embassy,  with  a  great  host  to  Jerusalem — 
Kngaged  in  a  campaign  of  three  years  in  Egypt,  Senna- 
cherlb  was  forced  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia  to  retreat,  and 
discharging  his  rage  against  Jerusalem,  sent  an  Immense 
army  to  summon  it  to  surrender.  (See  on  2  Chronicles  32. 
V).)  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  Ac— Is  the  conduit 
which  went  from  the  reservoir  of  the  Upper  Glhon  (Blrket 
el  Mamilla)  to  the  lower  pool,  the  Blrket  es  Sultau.  the 
highway  «f  the  fuller's  Held— the  public  road  which 
passed  by  that  district,  which  had  been  assigned  them  for 
lorrying  on  their  business  without  the  city,  on  account 
of  the  unpleasant  smell.  [Keil.]  18.  when  they  had 
Milled  to  the  king— Hezeklah  did  not  make  a  personal 
appearance,  but  commissioned  his  three  principal  minis- 
ters to  meet  the  Assyrian  deputies  at.  a  conference  outside 


the  city  walls.  Kllaklm— Lately  promoted  to  be  mast*» 
of  Uie  royal  household.  (Isaiah  22.20.)  Sheitna—  Removed 
for  his  pride  and  presumption  (Isaiah  22.  15)  from  that 
office,  though  still  royal  secretary.  Joah  .  .  .  the  record** 
— i.  e.,  the  keeper  of  the  chronicles,  an  important  office  1b 
Eastern  countries,  19.  Rab-shakeh  said— The  insolent 
tone  he  assumed  appears  surprising.  But  this  boasting, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  his  highly  coloured  picture 
of  his  master's  powers  and  resources,  and  the  impossibility 
of  Hezekiah  making  any  effective  resistance,  heightened 
by  all  the  arguments  and  figures  which  an  Oriental 
Imagination  could  suggest,  has  been  paralleled  in  all,  ex- 
cept the  blasphemy,  by  other  messages  of  defiance  sent 
on  similar  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  East.  27.  that 
they  may  eat,  Ac— This  was  designed  to  show  the  dread- 
ful extremities  to  which,  in  the  threatened  siege,  the  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem  would  be  reduced. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-5.  Hezekiah  in  Deep  Affliction.  1.  when 
King  Hezekiah  heard  It,  he  rent  his  clothes,  <&c. — The 
rending  of  his  clothes  was  a  mode  of  expressing  horror  at 
the  daring  blasphemy— the  assumption  of  sackcloth  a 
sign  of  his  mental  distress — his  entrance  into  the  temple 
to  pray,  the  refuge  of  a  pious  man  in  affliction,  and  the 
forwarding  an  account  of  the  Assyrian's  speech  to  Isaiah 
wax  to  obtain  the  prophet's  counsel  and  comfort.  The 
expression  In  wblch  the  message  was  conveyed  described, 
by  a  strong  flgu.e,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, together  with  their  own  inability  to  help  them- 
selves; and  It  intimated  also  a  hope,  that  the  blasphe- 
mous defiance  of  Jehovah's  power  by  the  impious  As- 
syrian might  lead  to  some  direct  Interposition  for  the 
vindication  of  his  honour  and  supremacy  to  all  heathen 
gods.  4.  thellvIngGod— Is  a  most  significant  expression 
taken  in  connection  with  the  senseless  deities  that  Rab 
shakeh  boasted  weit  unable  to  resist  his  master's  vlcto 
rious  arms. 

6,  7,  Comforted  by  Isaiah.  6.  Isaiah  said  ...  Be 
not  afraid — The  prophet's  answer  was  most  cheering,  as 
it  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
Invader.  The  blast,  the  rumour,  the  fall  by  the  sworo. 
contained  a  brief  prediction  that  was  soon  fulfilled  in  a,u 
the  three  particulars— viz.,  the  alarm  that  hastened  hi* 
retreat,  the  destruction  that  overtook  his  army,  and  in* 
violent  death  that  suddenly  ended  his  career. 

8-13.  Sennacherib  Sends  a  Blasphemous  Letter  Tt< 
Hezekiah.  8.  Rab-shakeh  .  .  .  found  the  king  of 
Assyria  warring  against  Lihnah— whether  Lachlsh  had 
fallen  or  not,  Is  not  said.  But  Sennacherib  had  trans- 
ferred his  battering-rams  against  the  apparently  neigh- 
bouring fortress  of  Llbnah  (Joshua  10.  29;  cf.  31;  15.42). 
where  the  chief  cup-bearer  reported  the  execution  of  his 
mission.  9.  when  he  heard  sny  of  Tirhakah,  Behold, 
he  Is  conic  out  to  tight  ngntnst  thee,  <fec. — This  was  the 
"rumour"  to  which  Isaiah  referred.  Tirhakah  reigned  in 
Upper  Egypt,  while  So  or  Sabaco  ruled  In  Lower  Egypt. 
He  was  a  powerful  monarch,  another  Sesostris,  and  both 
he  and  Sabaco  have  left  many  monuments  of  their  great- 
ness. The  name  and  figure  of  Tirhakah  receiving  war- 
captives,  are  still  seen  in  the  Egyptian  temple  of  Medinet 
Abou.  This  was  the  expected  succour  which  was  sneered 
at  (ch.  18.  21)  by  Rab-shakeh  as  "a  bruised  reed."  Rage 
against  Hezekiah  for  allying  himself  with  Egypt,  oi 
the  hope  of  being  better  able  to  meet  this  attack  from  the 
south,  induced  hlra,  after  hearing  the  rumour  of  Tirha- 
kah's  advance,  to  send  a  menacing  letter  to  Hezektah,  In 
order  that  he  might  force  the  king  of  Judah  to  an  Im- 
mediate surrender  of  his  capital.  This  letter,  couched  In 
the  same  vaunting  and  Imperious  style  as  the  speech  of 
Rab-shakeh,  exceeded  it.  in  blasphemy,  and  contained  « 
larger  enumeration  of  conquered  places,  with  the  view  of 
terrifying  Hezekiah,  and  showing  him  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  all  attempts  at  resistance. 

14-34.  Hezekiah'S  Prayer.  14.  Hezekiah  receive* 
the  letter  .  .  .  njtd  went  up  Into  the  house  of  the  Loru 
— Hezekiah.  after  reading  it,  hastened  into  the  temiilr' 
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tpread  It  In  Uu  ohlld-llke  confidence  of  faith  before  the 
fjord,  as  containing  taunts  deeply  affecting  the  Divine 
hononr,  and  implore  <<<»\w«»i-<*uee  from  this  proud  defler 
at  God  and  man.  The  devout  spirit  of  this  prayer,  the  re- 
oognltion  of  the  Divine  being  In  the  plenitude  of  His 
majesty — so  strikingly  con  trusted  with  the  fancy  of  the 
Assyr!r.tis  as  to  his  merely  local  power — his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  conquests  obtained  over  other  lands,  and 
at  the  destruction  of  their  wooden  idols  which,  according 
to  the  Assyrian  practice,  were  committed  to  the  flames— 
because  their  tutelary  deities  were  no  gods;  and  the  ob- 
;ect  for  which  he  supplicated  the  Divine  Interposition, 
that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  might  know  that  the 
Lord  was  the  only  God  ;— this  was  an  attitude  worthy  to 
be  assumed  by  a  pious  theocratic  king  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, a©.  Then  Isaiah  .  .  .  sent^-A  revelation  having 
been  made  to  Isaiah,  the  prophet  announced  to  the  king 
that  his  prayer  was  heard.  The  prophetic  message  con- 
sisted of  three  different  portions  -.—First,  Sennacherib  is 
Apostrophized  (v.  21-28)  In  a  highly  poetical  strain,  admi- 
rably descriptive  of  the  turgid  vanity,  haughty  preten- 
sions, and  presumptuous  Impiety  of  the  Assyrian  despot. 
Secondly,  Hezeklah  is  addressed  (t>.  29-31),  and  a  sign  given 
him  of  the  promised  deliverance— viz.,  that  for  two  years 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  would  interrupt  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  husbandry,  but  on  the  third  year  the  people 
would  be  In  circumstances  to  till  their  fields  and  vine- 
yards, and  reap  the  fruits  as  formerly.  Thirdly,  the  issue 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion  is  announced  (v.  32-34).  33. 
■ball  mot  <  ome  into  this  city— Nor  approach  near  enough 
to  shoot  an  arrow,  not  even  from  the  most  powerful  en- 
gin*  which  throws  missiles  to  the  greatest  distance,  nor 
■hall  he  occupy  any  part  of  the  ground  before  the  city  by 
a  fenoe,  a  mantelet,  or  covering  for  men  employed  In  a 
•lege,  nor  cast  (raise)  a  bank  (mound)  of  earth,  overtop- 
ping the  city  wails,  whence  he  may  see  and  command  the 
interior  of  the  city.  None  of  these,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal modes  of  attack  follow ed  in  ancient  military  art, 
should  Sennacherib  be  permitted  to  adopt.  Though  the 
army  under  Hab-shakeh  marched  towards  Jerusalem, and 
ancaniDed  at  a  little  uistance  with  a  view  to  blockade  it, 
taey  delayed  lay ms  siege  to  h,  probably  waiting  till  the 
king,  having  taEen  juachisu  and  Libnah,  should  bring  np 
kis  detachment,  that  wlta  toe  whole  combined  forces  of 
Assyria  they  miani  invest  tne  capital.  So  determined 
was  this  invader  to  conquer  Jadah  and  the  neighbouring 
•oun  tries  (Isaiah  10.  1),  tnai  nothing  but  a  Divine  interpo- 
sition could  have  saved  Jerusalem.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  oowerful  monarco  wno  overran  Palestine,  and 
carried  away  the  tribes  of  Israel,  would  leave  memorials 
of  nis  deeds  on  sculptured  siaos,  or  votive  bulls.  A.  long 
and  minute  account  of  this  expedition  Is  contained  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib,  a  translation  of  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  into  English,  and,  In  his  remarks  upon 
it,  Colonel  Kawlinson  says  tne  Assyrian  version  confirms 
tihe  most  Important  features  of  the  Scripture  account.  The 
Jewish  and  Assyrian  narratives  of  the  campaign  are,  in- 
deed, on  the  whole,  strikingly  illustrative  of  each  other. 
[Outlines  of  Assyrian  History.] 

36,  36.  An  Angel  Destroys  the  Assyrians.  33.  In 
Ui«  mnmlng  .  .  ,  they  were  » 1 1  dead  corpses — It  was  the 
miraculous  Interposition  of  the  Almighty  that  defended 
Jerusalem.  As  to  the  secondary  agent  employed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  It  Is  most  probable  that 
It  was  effected  by  a  hot  south  wind — the  simoom — such  as 
to  this  day  often  envelops  and  destroys  whole  caravans. 
This  conjecture  is  supported  by  t>.  7,  and  Jeremiah  5h  L 
The  destruction  was  during  night;  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, being  in  full  security,  were  negligent;  their  disci- 
pline was  relaxed;  the  camp-guards  were  not  alert,  or 
perhaps  they  themselves  were  the  first  taken  off,  and 
those  who  slept,  not  wrapped  up,  imbibed  the  poison  plen- 
tifully. It  this  had  been  an  evening  of  dissolute  mirth 
(no  uncommon  thing  in  a. camp),  their  Joy  (perhaps  for  a 
nctory),  or  "  the  first  night  of  their  attacking  the  city," 
»yj  Josephus,  became,  by  Its  effects,  one  means  of  their 
destruction.      [Caljikt-s    Fragment.]     36.    So   Senna- 

"*ier»b.  tcinfr  ofAsayri".  went  and  returned— The  s&~ae 


way  as  he  fame  (v.  *0.  The  route  Is  described  (Isaiah  lu> 
The  early  chariot  track  near  Beyrout  Is  on  the  rocky  edge 
of  Lebanon,  which  is  skirted  by  the  ancient  Lycns 
(Nahr-el  Kelb.)  On  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  lime- 
stone rock,  at  different  heights,  are  seen  slabs  with  As- 
syrian Inscriptions,  which  having  been  deciphered,  are 
found  to  contain  the  name  of  Sennacherib.  Thus,  by  the 
preservation  of  these  tablets,  the  wrath  of  the  Assyrian 
Invaders  is  made  to  praise  the  Lord,  dwelt  at  Nineveh 
—This  statement  Implies  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  his  Annals  carry  on  his  history  at  least  five  years 
after  his  disastrous  campaign  at  Jerusalem.  No  record  of 
his  catastrophe  can  be  found,  as  the  Assyrian  practice  was 
to  record  victories  alone.  The  sculptures  give  only  the 
sunny  side  of  the  picture. 

87.  Sennacherib  Slain.  37.  ns  he  was  worshipping 
lu  the  hooM  of  Slsroch— Assarae,  or  Asshur,  the  head  of 
the  Assyrian  Pantheon,  represented  not  as  a  vultn re- 
headed  figure— that  Is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  priest--bul 
as  a  winged  figure  In  a  circle,  which  was  the  guardian 
deity  of  Assyria.  The  king  Is  represented  on  the  inonu 
ments  standing  or  kneeling  beneath  this  figure,  his  nand 
raised  in  sign  of  prayer  or  adoration,  his  sons  smote  hlir- 
with  the  sword — Sennacherib's  temper,  exasperated, 
probably,  by  his  reverses,  displayed  Itself  in  the  mosf 
savage  cruelty  and  Intolerable  tyranny  over  his  subjects 
and  slaves,  till  at  length  he  was  assassinated  by  his  two 
sons,  whom.  It  Is  said,  he  intended  to  sacrifice  to  pacify 
the  gods,  and  dispose  them  to  grant  him  a  return  of  pros- 
perity. The  parricides,  taking  flight  Into  Armenia,  a  thir-i 
son,  Esar-haddon,  ascended  the  throne. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-7.  Hezekiah's  Life  Lengthened,  l.  In  the* 
days  was  Hezeklah  sick— As  his  reign  lasted  twenty- 
nine  years  (ch.  18.  2),  and  his  kingdom  was  Invaded  in  the 
fourteenth  (ch.  18.  13),  it  is  evident  that  this  sudder  and 
severe  illness  must  have  occurred  In  the  very  yea)  of  tht 
Syrian  invasion.  Between  the  threatened  attack  and  tbs 
actual  appearance  of  the  enemy,  this  incident  in  Heze- 
kiah's history  must  have  taken  place.  But  according  'x 
the  usage  of  thesacred  historian,  the  story  of  Sennacberl  b 
Is  completed  before  entering  on  what  was  personal  to  U.e 
king  of  Judah  (see  also  Isaiah  38.  39).  set  thine  house  in 
order— Isaiah,  being  of  the  blood-royal,  might  have  access 
to  the  king's  private  house.  But  since  the  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  make  this  announcement,  the  message 
must  be  considered  as  referring  to  matters  of  higher  im- 
portance than  the  settlement  of  the  king's  domestic  and 
private  affairs.  It  must  have  related  chiefly  to  the  state 
of  his  kingdom,  he  having  not  as  yet  any  son  (cf.  v,  6  with 
Ch.  21.  1).  for  thou  shall  die,  and  not  live— The  disease 
was  of  a  malignant  character,  and  would  be  mortal  in  its 
effects,  unless  the  healing  power  of  God  should  miracu- 
lously interpose.  i8.  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wal  t — Nol 
like  Ahab  (1  Kings  21. 4),  In  fretful  discontent,  but  in  order 
to  secure  abetter  opportunity  for  prayer.  3.  remember 
now  how  I  have  walked  before  thee,  ic. — The  course 
of  Hezekiah's  thoughts  was  evidently  directed  to  the 
promise  made  to  David  and  his  successors  on  the  throne 
(1  Kings  8. 25).  He  had  kept  the  conditlousas  faithfully  as 
human  infirmity  admitted,  and  as  he  had  been  all  along 
free  from  any  of  those  great  crimes  by  which,  through  the 
judgment  of  God,  human  life  was  often  suddenly  cut 
short,  his  great  grief  might  arise  partly  from  the  love  o( 
life,  partly  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
where  life  and  immortality  had  not  been  fully  brought  to 
light,  and  partly  from  his  plans  for  the  reformation  of  ids 
kingdom  being  frustrated  by  his  death.  He  pleaded  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  4.  afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out 
Into  the  middle  court — Of  the  royal  castle.  5.  Thus  salt* 
.  .  .  the  God  of  Da-irtd  thy  father— An  Immediate  answer 
was  given  to  his  prayer, containing  an  assurance  that  ths 
Lord  was  mindful  of  his  promise  to  David,  and  would  ac- 
complish it  in  Hezekiah's  experience,  both  by  the  pro 
longatlon  of  his  life,  and  his  deliverance  from  the  Assyr- 
ians,    am  she  third  day — The  perfect  recovery  from  * 
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laugwous  sickness,  within  so  short  a  time,  snows  the  ml- 
•wulous  character  of  the  cure  (see  his  thanksgiving  song, 
.saiah  88.  9).  The  disease  cannot  be  ascertained ;  bnt  the 
ex ",  gives  no  hint  that  the  plague  was  raging  then  In  Jeru- 
lalem ;  and  although  Arab  physicians  apply  a  cataplasm 
ft  flgs  to  plague-bolls,  they  also  do  so  In  other  cases,  as 
Igs  are  considered  useful  in  ripening  and  soothing  in- 
iaaiinatory  ulcers. 

I  8-20.  Thk  Stn  Goes  Ten  Degrees  Backward.  8. 
llezeklah  said  unto  Isaiah,  WHat  will  be  the  sign 
that  the  Lord  shall  heal  me- His  recovery  In  the 
sourse  of  nature  was  so  unlooked  for,  that  the  king 
isked  for  some  token  tc  Justify  his  reliance  on  the  truth 
of  the  prophet's  communication ;  and  the  sign  he  speci- 
fied was  granted  to  him.  The  shadow  of  the  sun  went 
back  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz  the  ten  degrees  it  hud  gone 
down.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  this 
dial.  The  word  in  the  original  Is  "degrees,"  or  "steps," 
and  hence  many  commentators  have  supposed  that  it 
was  a  stair,  so  artfully  contrived,  *hat  the  shadow  on  the 
steps  indicated  the  hours  and  course  of  the  sun.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  a  proper  instrument,  and, 
from  the  Hebrews  having  no  term  to  designate  it,  that  It 
was  one  of  the  foreign  novelties  imported  from  Babylon 
by  Ahaz.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  such  magnitude,  and 
ho  placed  in  the  court,  that  Isaiah  could  point  to  It,  and 
the  king  see  it,  from  his  chamber.  The  retrogression  of 
the  sun's  shadow  on  the  dial  was  miraculously  accom- 
plished by  the  omnipotent  power  of  God;  but  the  phe- 
nomenon was  temporary,  local,  confined  to  the  notice, 
and  intended  for  the  satisfaction,  only  of  Hezekiah  and 
bis  court.  12-19.  Berodach-baladan— (Isaiah  39.)  The 
first  king  of  Babylon  mentioned  in  sacred  history;  for- 
merly its  rulers  were  viceroys  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
rhls  individual  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  asserting  his 
Independence,  made  with  varying  success,  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance.  [Rawlinson's  Outlines.]  Themes- 
sage  «>f  congratulation  to  Hezekiah,  was,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, accompanied  with  proposals  for  a  defensive  alli- 
ance against  their  common  Assyrian  enemy.  The  king 
A  Judah,  flattered  with  this  honour,  showed  the  ambas- 
sadors all  his  treasures, his  armoury  and  warlike  stores; 
and  his  motive  for  this  was  evidently  that  the  Babylonian 
deputies  might  be  the  more  induced  to  prize  his  friendship. 
the  silver  and  the  gold— He  paid  so  much  tribute  to  Sen- 
nacherib as  exhausted  his  treasury  (ch.  18.  16).  But,  after 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib,  presents  were  brought 
him  from  various  quarters,  out  of  respect  to  a  king  who, 
by  his  faith  and  prayer,  saved  his  country;  and  besides, 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  from  the  corpses  in 
the  Assyrian  camp,  all  the  gold  and  silver  he  had  paid 
might  be  recovered.  The  vain  display,  however,  was 
offensive  to  his  Divine  liege-lord,  who  sent  Isaiah  to  re- 
prove him.  The  answer  he  gave  the  prophet  {v.  14)  shows 
how  he  was  elated  by  the  compliment  of  their  visit;  but 
It  was  wrong,  as  presenting  a  bait  for  the  cupidity  of  these 
rapacious  foreigners,  who,  at  no  distant  period,  would  re- 
turn and  pillage  nis  country,  and  transfer  all  the  posses- 
sions he  ostentatiously  displayed  to  Babylon,  as  well  as 
his  posterity  to  be  court  attendants  in  that  country— {see 
on  2  Chronicles  32.  SI).  19.  Good  la  the  word  of  the 
Lord— Indicatiug  a  humble  and  pious  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  The  concluding  part  of  his  reply  was  uttered 
after  a  pause,  and  was  probably  an  ejaculation  to  himself, 
expressing  his  thankfulness,  that,  though  great  afflictions 
should  befal  his  descendants,  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
Judgment  was  to  be  suspended  during  his  own  lifetime. 
SO.  pool  and  a  conduit — (See  on  2  Chronicles  32. 80.) 

CHAPTER     XXI. 

Ver.  1-18.  Manasbkh's  "Wicked  Bjuqh,  ant>  Great 
IDOLATRY.  1.  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old  -when 
fce  began  to  reign— He  must  have  been  born  three  years 
aiter  his  father's  recovery ;  and  his  minority,  spent  under 
the  influence  of  guardians  who  were  hostile  to  the  rellg 
lous  principles  and  reforming  policy  of  his  father,  may 
frccounl  In  part  for  the  anti-theocratic  principles  of  his 


reign.  The  work  of  religious  reformation  which  Hezekl&b 
had  zealously  carried  on  was  but  partially  accomplished. 
There  was  little  appearance  of  its  influence  on  the  heart 
and  manners  of  the  people  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  the 
true  fear  of  God  had  vanished  from  the  mass  of  th« 
people;  corruption  and  vice  increased,  and  were  openlj 
practised  (Isaiah  28.  7,  <fcc.)  by  the  degenerate  leaders, 
who,  having  got  the  young  prince  Manasseh  into  their 
power,  directed  his  education,  trained  him  up  lu  their 
views,  and  seduced  him  Into  the  open  patronage  of  Idol- 
atry. Hence,  when  he  became  sovereign,  he  introduced 
the  worship  of  idols,  the  restoration  of  high  places,  ana 
the  erection  of  al  Luis  or  pillars  to  Baal,  and  the  placing,  in 
the  temple  of  God  Itself,  a  graven  image  of  Asherah,  the 
sacred  or  symbolic  tree,  which  represented  "all  the  host 
of  heaven."  This  was  not  Idolatry,  but  pure  star  worship, 
of  Chaldalc  and  Assyrian  origin.  [Keil.]  The  sun,  as 
among  the  Persians,  had  chariots  and  horses  consecrated 
to  it  (ch.  23. 11),  and  incense  was  offered  to  the  stars  on  the 
housetops  (ch.  23.  12 .  2  Chronicles  S3.  5;  Jeremiah  19.13; 
'Zephanlah  1.  5),  and  n  the  temple  area  with  the  face 
turned  toward  the  sunrise  (Ezekiel  8. 16).  5.  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord — The  court  of  the 
priests  and  the  large  court  of  the  people.  6.  made  his 
son  pass  through  the  Are— (See  on  ch.  16.  3.)  observed 
time*— From  an  observation  of  the  clouds,  used  en- 
chantments—Jugglery  and  spells,  dealt  with  familiar 
spirits — Sept.,  ventriloquists,  who  pretended  to  ask  coun- 
sel of  a  familiar  spirit,  and  gave  the  response  received 
from  him  to  others,  and  wizards — Wise  or  knowing 
ones,  who  pretended  to  reveal  secrets,  to  recover  tilings 
lost,  and  hidden  treasure,  and  Interpret  dreams.  A  great 
influx  of  these  Impostors  had,  at  various  times,  poured 
from  Chaldea  into  the  land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gain- 
ful occupations,  especially  during  the  reigns  of  the  latter 
kings;  and  Manasseh  was  not  only  their  liberal  patron 
but  zealous  to  appear  himself  an  adept  in  the  arts.  Ha 
raised  them  to  be  an  influential  class  at  his  court,  us  they 
were  In  that  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  where  nothing  was 
done  till  they  had  ascertained  the  lucky  hour  and  prom 
ised  a  happy  issue.  7.  And  he  set  a  graven  image — The 
placing  of  the  Asherah  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  is 
dwelt  upon  as  the  most  aggravated  outrage  of  the  royal 
Idolater.  8.  neither  will  I  make  the  feet  of  Israel 
move  .  .  .  out  of  the  land  which  I  gave  their  fathers 
—Alluding  to  the  promise  (2  Samuel  7. 10).  only  if  they 
will  observe,  &c.~ This  condition  was  expressed  from  the 
first  plantation  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  But  that  people  not 
only  did  not  keep  it,  but  through  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  Manasseh,  were  seduced  into  greater  excesses  of 
idolatrous  corruption  than  even  the  original  Canaanites. 
10-17.  tlie  Lord  spake  by  Ills  servants  the  prcphet*— 
These  were  Hosea,  Joel,  Nahurn,  Habakkuk,  and  Isaiah. 
Their  counsels,  admonitions,  and  prophetic  warnings, 
were  put  on  record  in  the  national  chronicles  (2  Chroni- 
cles 33.  18),  and  now  form  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  13. 
whosoever  heareth  of  it,  both  his  ears  shall  tingle— A 
strong  metaphorical  form  of  announcing  an  extraordi- 
nary and  appalling  event  (see  1  Samuel  3. 11 ;  Jeremiaii  19. 
3;  also  Habakkuk  1.  5).  13.  the  line  of  Samaria,  and 
the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab— Captives  doomed 
to  destruction  were  sometimes  grouped  together,  and 
marked  off  by  means  of  a  measuring-line  and  plummet 
(2  Samuel  8. 2;  Isaiah  34.  U;  Amos  7. 7);  so  that  the  line 
of  Samaria  means  the  line  drawn  for  the  destruction  of 
Samaria ;  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  exter- 
minating his  apostate  family;  and  the  import  oi  the 
threatening  declaration  here  is,  that  Judan  would  be  ut- 
terly destroyed,  as  Samaria  and  the  dynasty  of  Ahab  had 
been.  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem,  &c.— The  same  doom  U 
denounced  more  strongly  In  a  figure  unmistakably  sig- 
nificant. 14.  I  will  forsake  tile  remnant  of  mine  in- 
heritance—The people  of  Judah,  who  of  all  the  choseu 
people  alone  remained.  The  consequence  of  the  Lord's 
forsaking  them  would  be  their  fall  into  the  power  of  fboli 
enemies.  16.  Moreover,  Manasseh  shed  innocent  HIo.m? 
—Not  content  with  the  patrouageaud  the  imn^oe  of  Idol- 
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ttroaa  abomination,  Lo  was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  all  who 
<iid  uot  conform.  The  land  was  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  gin«\  men;  amongst  whom  It  le  traditionally  said  Isaiah 
surlnred  a  horrid  death,  by  being  sawn  asunder  (see  on 
Hebrews  11.  37). 

KMJH.  AMON'8  WICKED  RSION.  18.  Anion  his  son 
reigned  1b  his  stead— This  prince  continued  the  idola- 
trous policy  of  his  father;  and,  after  an  inglorious  reign 
of  1  wo  years,  was  massacred  by  some  of  his  own  domes- 
tics. The  people  slew  the  regicide  conspirators,  and  placed 

Is  son  Joslah  on  the  throne. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1,  2.  Josiah'S  Good  Reign.  1.  Joslah  was  eight 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign — Happier  than  his 
grandfather  Manasseh,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  during  his 
minority  under  the  care  of  better  guardians,  who  trained 
him  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  piety;  and  so 
strongly  had  his  young  affections  been  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  true  and  undeflled  religion,  that  he  continued  to 
adhere  all  his  life,  with  undevlatlng  perseverance,  to  the 
eause  of  God  and  righteousness. 

8-7.  Hk  Provides  fob  the  Repair  of  thk  Temple. 
3.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Joslah— Previous  to 
this  period,  he  had  commenced  the  work  of  national  ref- 
ormation. The  preliminary  steps  had  been  already 
taken  ;  not  only  the  builders  were  employed,  but  money 
had  been  brought,  by  all  the  people,  and  received  by  the 
Levltes  at  the  door,  and  various  other  preparations  bad 
been  made.  But  the  course  of  this  narrative  turns  on  one 
interesting  Incident  which  happened  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Joslah's  reign,  and  hence  that  date  Is  specified. 
In  fact  the  whole  laud  was  thoroughly  purified  from  every 
object  and  all  traces  of  idolatry.  The  king  now  addressed 
himself  to  the  repair  and  embellishment  of  the  temple,  and 
gave  directions  to  Hilklah  the  high  priest  to  take  a 
general  survey.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done  (see  on  2  Chronicles  34.  8-15). 

8-15.  Hilkiah  Finds  the  Book  of  the  Law.  -8.  Hil- 
klah said  ...  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  Ac. — t.  e.,  the  law  of  Moses — the  Pen- 
tateuch. It  was  the  temple  copy — which,  having  been 
laid  (Deuteronomy  31 .  25,  26;  beskle  tbe  ark  in  the  most  holy 
place,  and  during  the  ungodly  reigns  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon — perhaps  under  Ahaz,  when  the  temple  itself  had 
been  profaned  by  idols,  and  the  ark  also  (2  Chronicles  85. 
S)  removed  from  Its  site — was  somehow  lost,  and  was  now 
found  again  during  the  repair  of  the  temple.  [Keil,.]  De- 
livered by  Hilklah  the  discoverer  to  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
It  was  by  the  latter  shown  and  read  to  the  king.  It  is 
thought,  with  great  probability,  that  the  passage  read  to 
the  king,  and  by  which  the  royal  mind  was  so  greatly 
excited,  was  a  portion  of  Deuteronomy,  the  2»th,  29th  and 
*»th  chapters,  in  which  is  recorded  a  renewal  of  the 
national  covenant,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  terrible 
threats  and  curses  denounced  against  all  who  violated  the 
law.  whether  prince  or  people.  The  Impressions  of  grief 
*nd  terror  which  the  reading  produced  on  the  mind  of 
Joslah  have  seemtxl  to  many  unaccountable.  But,  as  it 
Is  certain  from  the  extensive  and  familiar  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  prophets,  that  there  were  numbers  of  other 
ooplfes  In  popular  circulation,  the  king  must  have  known 
Its  sacred  con  ten  t  <; !  u  s<  >me  d  egree.  But  he  might  have  been 
a  stranger  to  the  passage  read  him,  or  the  reading  of  it 
might,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  have  found  a  way 
to  his  heart  in  a  manner  that  he  never  felt  before.  His 
strops  faith  In  the  Divine  word,  and  his  painful  con- 
sciousness that  the  woeful  and  long-continued  apostasies 
of  the  nation  had  exposed  them  to  the  infliction  of  the 
Judgments  denounced,  must  have  come  with  overwhelm- 
ing force  on  the  heart  of  so  pious  a  prince*  12-15.  the 
lilng  commanded  .  .  .  go,  Inquire  of  the  Lord  for  me, 
Jlto. — The  agitated  feelings  of  the  king  prompted  him  to 
a«k  immediate  counsel  how  to  avert  those  curses  under 
which  his  kingdom  lay ;  and  forthwith  a  deputation  of 
his  prinolpal  officers  was  sent  to  ore  endowed  with  the 
t»rophetlc  spirit.  Ahlkam,  a  friend  of  Jeremiah  (Jere- 
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mlah26.  24).  Achbor— or  Abdon  (2  Chronicles 84.  20),  a  man 
of  Influence  at  court  (Jeremiah  20.  22 1.  The  occasion  was 
urgent,  and  therefore  they  were  sent — not  to  Zcphaniab 
(Zephaniah  1.  1),  who  was  perhaps  young— nor  to  Jere- 
miah, who  was  probably  absent  at  his  house  in  Anatboth, 
but  to  one  who  was  at  hand  and  known  for  her  prophetic 
gifts — to  Huldah,  who  was  probably  at  this  time  a  widow. 
Her  husband  Shallum  was  grandson  of  one  Harhas, 
"keeper  of  the  wardrobe."  If  this  means  the  priestly 
wardrobe,  he  must  have  been  a  Levlte.  But  it  prolably 
refers  to  the  royal  wardrobe,  she  dwelt  ...  in  the  col- 
lege— Rather  in  Die  Mtinah,  taking  the  original  word  as  a 
proper  name,  not  a  school  or  college,  but  a  particular 
suburb  of  Jerusalem.  She  was  held  In  such  veneration 
that  Jewish  writers  say  she  and  Jeholada  the  priest  were 
the  only  persons  not  of  the  house  of  David  (2  Chronicle? 
24.  16)  who  were  ever  burled  In  Jerusalem.  15.  she  said 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  tell  the 
man  that vent  yon — On  being  consulted,  she  delivered  ai 
oracular  response  In  which  Judgment  was  blended  with 
mercy;  for  It  announced  the  impending  calamities  that 
at  no  distant  period  were  to  overtake  the  city  and  its  In 
habitants,  but  at  the  same  time  consoled  the  king  with  at 
assurance  that  this  season  of  punishmeut  and  sorrow 
should  not  be  during  his  lifetime,  on  account  of  the  faith 
penitence  and  pious  zeal  for  the  Divine  glory  and  wor- 
ship which,  in  his  public  capacity  and  with  his  royal  in- 
fluence, he  nad  displayed. 

CHAPTER    XXUI. 

Ver.  1-3.  Josiah  Causes  the  Law  to  be  Read,  l 
the  king  sent  and  gathered  all  the  elders — This  pious 
and  patriotic  king,  not  content  with  the  promise  of  hie 
own  security,  felt,  after  Huldah's  response,  an  increased 
desire  to  avert  the  threatened  calamities  from  his  king- 
dom and  people.  Knowing  the  richness  of  the  Dlvlnt 
clemency  and  grace  to  the  penitent,  he  convened  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head 
accompanied  by  the  collective  body  of  the  Inhabitants 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  where  he  or- 
dered the  book  of  the  law  to  be  read  to  the  assembled 
audience,  and  covenanted,  with  the  unanimous  concur 
rence  of  his  subjects,  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  It  was  an  occasion  of  solemr. 
Interest,  closely  connected  with  a  great  national  crisis 
and  the  beautiful  example  of  piety  in  the  highest  quarte 
would  exert  a  salutary  Influence  over  all  classes  of  tL« 
people  in  animating  their  devotions  and  encouraging 
their  return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  2.  be  read  lr 
their  ears — i.  e.,  caused  to  be  read.  3.  all  the  peopli 
stood  to  the  covenant — i.  «.,  they  agreed  to  the  proposal* 
made ;  they  assented  to  what  was  required  of  them. 

4-28.  He  Destroys  Idolatry.  4.  the  king  com. 
manded  Hilklah,  &c. — i.  e.,  the  high  priest  and  othei 
priests,  for  there  was  not  a  variety  of  official  gradation! 
In  the  temple,  all  the  'vessels,  <fec. — the  whole  apparatus 
Of  Idol  worship,  burned  them  without  Jerusalem- 
The  law  required  them  to  be  consigned  to  the  flame? 
(Deuteronomy  7.25).  in  the  fields  of  Kldron—  Mos' 
probably  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Kldron,  where  lie« 
Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  a  level,  spaclom 
basin,  abounding  at  present  with  plantations.  [Robin 
son.]  The  brook  winds  along  the  east  and  south  of  tin 
city,  the  channel  of  which  is  throughout  a  large  portior 
of  the  year  almost  or  wholly  dry,  except  after  heavy  ral  ns 
when  it  suddenly  swells  and  overflows.  There  was  emp 
tied  all  the  impurities  of  the  temple  (2  Chronicles  29. 15, 16 
and  the  city.  His  reforming  predecessors  had  orderec 
the  mutilated  relics  of  idolatry  to  be  thrown  Into  tha' 
receptacle  of  tilth  (1  Kings  15. 13;  2  Chronicles  15. 16;  30. 14) 
but  Josiah,  while  he  imitated  their  piety,  far  outstrippec 
them  In  zeal;  for  he  caused  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  wooc 
and  the  fragments  of  the  broken  metal  to  be  collector, 
and  conveyed  to  Beth-el,  in  order  thenceforth  to  associate 
ideas  of  horror  and  aversion  with  that  place,  as  odiou.- 
for  the  worst  pollutions.  5.  put  down  the  idolatroni 
priests—  Hebrew,  Chemarira,  "scorched,"  i.  a.,  Guebree,  o> 
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Are- worshippers,  distinguished  by  a  girdle  (Ezekiel  23. 
14-17)  or  belt  of  wool  and  camel's  hair,  twisted  round  the 
body  twice  and  tied  with  four  knots,  which  had  a  sym- 
bolic meaning,  and  made  it  a  defence  against  evil,    them 
also  that  burned  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and 
to  the  moon,  Ac. — or  Baal-shemesh — for  Baal  was  some- 
times considered  the  sun.    This  form  of  false  worship 
was  not  by  images,  but  pure  star-worship,  borrowed  from 
the  old  Assyrians,    and — Rather,  even  to  all  the  host  of 
lieaven.    6.  brought  out  the  grove — i.e.,  Asherah,  the 
fuystic  tree,  placed  by  Manasseh  In  the  temple,  removed 
oy  him  after  his  conversion,  and  replaced  in  the  sanc- 
tuary by  his  wicked  sou  Amon.    Josiah  had  it  taken  to 
Cldron,  burnt  the  wood,  ground  the  metal  about  it  to 
powder,  and  strewed  the  ashes  "on  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  people."    The  poor  were  burled  in  a  com- 
mon on  part  of  the  valley  of  Kidron.    But  reference  is 
nere  made  to  the  graveR  "of  those  that  had  sacrificed" 
i2  Chronicles  34.  4).    7.  braise  down  the   houses  of  the 
sodomites — not  solid  houses,  but  tents,  called  elsewhere 
iuccoth-benoth,  the  booths  of  the  young  women  who  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Asherah,  for  which  they  made 
embroidered  hangings,  and  in  which  they  gave  them- 
eelves  to  unbridled  revelry  and  lust.    Or  the  hangings 
alight  be  for  Asherah  itself,  as  it  is  a  popular  supersti- 
tion in  the  East  to  hang  pieces  of  cloth  on  trees.    8.  he 
brought  all  the  priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
denied  the  high  places,  Ac. — Numbers  of  the  Levitlcal 
jrder,  finding  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon  the 
•emple  worship  abolished,  and  the  tithes  and  other  offer- 
ings alienated,  had  been  betrayed  into  the  folly  of  offi- 
ciating on  high  places,  and  presenting  such  sacrifices  as 
were  brought  to  them.    These  Irregularities,  even  though 
the  object  of  that  worship  was  the  true  God,  were  pro- 
hibited in  the  law  (Deuteronomy  12. 11).    Those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  this  sin,  Josiah  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and, 
regarding  them  as  defiled,  debarred  them  from  the  service 
at  the  temple,  but  gave  them  an  allowance  out  of  the 
temple  revenues,  like  the  lame  and  disabled  members  of 
the  priesthood  (Leviticus  21.  21,  22).    front  Geba  to  Beer- 
idieba — the  most  northern  and  the  most  southern  places 
n  Judah — meaning  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,    the  high 
places  .  .  .  which  were  in  the  entering  in  of  the  gate 
of  Joshua— The  governor's  house  and  gate  were  on  the 
left  of  the  city  gate,  and  close  by  the  entrance  of  that 
civic    mansion-house   were   public   altars,  dedicated,  it 
rnigm  be  to  the  true  God,  but  contrary  to  his  own  ordi- 
nance of  worship  (Isaiah  57.  8).    10.  Topheth — so  called 
from  Toph— a  drum— the  prevailing  opinion  among  Jew- 
ish writers  being  that  the  cries  of  the  terrified  children 
made  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  that  place  of  Idolatrous 
horror  were  drowned  by  the  sound  of  that  Instrument. 
11.  took  away  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah 
had  given  to  the  sun— Among  the  people  who  anciently 
worshipped  the  sun,  horses  were  usually  dedicated  to 
that  divinity,  from  the  supposed  idea  that  the  sun  him- 
self was  drawn  In  a  chariot  by  horses.    In  some  cases 
these  horses  were  sacrificed;  but  more  commonly  they 
were  employed  either  in  the  sacred  processions  to  carry 
the  images  of  the  sun,  or  for  the  worshippers  to  ride  in 
every  morning  to  welcome  his  rise.    It  seems  that  the 
Idolatrous  kings,  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon,  or  their 
great  officers,  proceeded  on  these  horses  early  on  each 
day  from  the  east  gate  of  the  temple  to  salute  and  worship 
the  sun  at  his  appearing  above  the  horizon.     13.  the 
altars  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chambers  of 
Ahaz— Altars  were  reared  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses, 
where  the  worshippers  of  "the  host  of  heaven"  burnt 
Incense  (Zephaniah  1.5;  Jeremiah  19. 13).   Ahaz  had  reared 
altars  for  this  purpose  on  the  oleah,  or  upper  chamber  of 
his  palace,  and  Manasseh  on  some  portion  of  the  roof  of 
the  temple.    Josiah  demolished  both  of  these  structures. 
13.  the  high  places  .  ,  .  which  Solomon  had  bullded — 
(See  on  1  Kings  11.  7.)    the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of 
Corruption— The  Mount  of  Olives  is  a  hilly  range  on  the 
east  of  Jerusalem.    This  range  has  three  summits,  of 
whlcn  the  central  one  Is  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  so 
called  from  the  Idol  temples  built  there,  and  of  course 


the  hill  on  the  right  hand  denotes  the  southernmost  peak 
Josiah  Is  said  not  to  have  destioyed,  but  oniy  defiled, 
"the  high  places  on  the  hill  of  corruption."  It  is  most 
probable  that  Hezekiah  had  long  befoie  demolished  the 
idolatrous  temples  erected  there  by  Solomon;  but,  as  the 
superstitious  people  continued  to  regard  tLe  spot  as  con- 
secrated ground,  Josiah  defiled  It.  14.  filled  thrlr  placet 
with  the  bones  of  men — Every  monument  of  Idolatry 
in  his  dominions  he  In  like  manner  destroyed,  and  the 
places  where  they  stood  he  defiled  by  strewing  them  with 
dead  men's  bones.  The  presence  of  a  dead  carcass  ren- 
dered both  persons  and  places  unclean  In  the  eyes  both 
of  Jews  and  heathens.  15-30.  Moreover,  the  altar  that 
was  at  Beth-el,  Ac. — Not  satisfied  with  the  removal  of 
every  vestige  of  Idolatry  from  his  own  dominions,  thw 
zealous  iconoclast  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
cities  of  Samaria  and  all  the  territory  formerly  occupied 
by  the  ten  tribes,  destroying  the  altars  and  temples  of 
the  high  places,  consigning  the  Asherim  to  the  flames, 
putting  to  death  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  and  show- 
ing his  horror  at  idolatry  by  ransacking  the  sepulchres 
of  Idolatrous  priests,  and  strewing  the  burnt  ashes  «1 
their  bones  upon  the  altars  before  he  demolished  them. 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the  man  of 
God  proclaimed,  Ac. — In  carrying  on  these  proceedings, 
Josiah  was  prompted  by  his  own  intense  hatred  of  idol- 
atry. But  It  is  remarkable  that  this  act  was  predicted  32f 
years  before  his  birth,  aud  his  name  also  was  expressly 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  very  place  where  It  should  be 
done  (1  Kings  13.2).  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
prophecies  contained  In  the  Bible.  17.  what  title  is  thnt 
that  I  seel — The  king's  attention,  it  is  probable,  had  been 
arrested  by  a  tombstone  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest 
around  It,  bearing  on  an  Inscription  the  name  of  him 
that  lay  beneath;  and  this  prompted  his  curiosity  tfl 
make  the  inquiry,  the  men  of  the  city— not  the  As 
Syrian  colonists— for  they  could  know  nothing  about  th 
ancient  transactions  of  the  place— but  some  of  the  oh 
people  who  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  perhaps  the 
tomb  itself  might  not  then  have  been  discoverable, 
through  the  effects  of  time  and  neglect,  had  not  some 
"  Old  Mortality"  garnished  the  sepulchre  of  the  righteous. 
21-33.  the  king  commanded  all  the  people,  saying, 
Keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  Ac. — It 
was  observed  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  attended  not 
only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  the  remnant  people  from 
Israel  (see  on  2  Chronicles  35. 1-19).  Many  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  at  Jerusalem  might  have  heard  of,  if  they  dW 
not  hear,  the  law  read  by  Josiah.  It  is  probable  that  they 
might  even  have  got  a  copy  of  the  law,  stimulated  as  they 
were  to  the  better  observance  of  Jehovah's  worship  by 
the  unusual  and  solemn  transactions  at  Jerusalem.  28. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  wrath,  Ac.  The  national  reformation  which 
Josiah  carried  on  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  from 
submission  to  the  royal  will;  but  they  entertained  8 
secret  and  strong  hankering  after  the  suppressed  idola- 
tries. Though  outwardly  purified,  their  hearts  were  not 
right  towards  God,  as  appears  from  many  passages  of  the 
prophetic  writings;  their  thorough  reform  was  hopeless; 
and  God,  who  saw  no  sign  of  genuine  repentance,  allowed 
his  decree  (ch.  21. 12-15)  for  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
to  take  fatal  effect.  29.  In  his  days  Pharaoh-nechoh— 
(See  2  Chronicles  35.  20-27.) 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-7.  Jkhoi akim  PROctXKES  his  own  Ruin.  1.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar—The son  of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of 
the  Chaldee  monarchy.  This  invasion  took  place  in  th« 
fourth  year  of  Jeholakim's,  and  the  first  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign  (Jeremiah  25.1;  cf.  46. 2).  The  young  king  of 
Assyria  being  probably  detained  at  home  on  account  of 
his  father's  demise,  despatched,  along  with  the  Chaldean 
troops  on  his  border,  an  army  composed  of  the  tributary 
nations  that  were  contiguous  to  Judea,  to  chastise  Jehola- 
kim's revolt  from  his  yoke.  But  this  hostile  band  woe 
only  an  instrument  in  executing  the  DS  vine  Jndgmeni  \* 
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J)  denouuced  by  the  prophets  against  ,  J udab  for  the  sins 
of  the  people;  and  hence,  though  marching  by  the  orders 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  they  are  described  as  sent  by 
the  Lord  (v.  3).  S4.  the  Lord  would  not  pardon — (see  on 
&h.  23.  26;  Jeremiah  15.  lj.  6.  Jeholaklm  adept  wiili  his 
rather* — This  phraseology  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  he  died;  for  he  was  not  buried  with  his  royal  ances- 
tors ■  and  whether  he  fell  in  battle,  or  his  body  was  sub- 
jected to  poBthumous  Insults,  he  was,  according  to  the 
prediction  (Jeremiah  22. 19),  not  honoured  with  the  rites  of 
sepulture  (Jeremiah  36.  30).  Jehoiachln  his  son  reigned 
Lit  his  stead — The  very  brief  reign  of  this  prince,  which 
lasted  only  three  mouths,  during  which  he  was  a  humble 
vassal  of  the  Assyrians,  is  scarcely  deserving  to  be  taken 
Into  account,  and  therefore  is  no  way  contradictory  to  the 
prophetic  menace  denounced  against  his  lather  (Jeremiah 
86.30).     1.  the  king  of  Egypt— i.e.,  Pharaoh-nechoh. 

8,9.  Jkjioiacuix  Succeeds  Him.  8.  Jehoiachln — i.e., 
God  appoitited,  contracted  into  Jeconiah  and  Coniah  (Jere- 
miah 22.  24).  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign 
— At  the  age  of  eiy;lil  his  father  took  him  into  partnership 
In  the  government  (2  Chronicles  3ti.  9).  He  began  to  reign 
alone  at  eighteen.  9.  he  did  that  which  was  evil  In 
the  sight  of  the  Lord — Untaught  by  experience,  and  deaf 
to  the  prophetic  warnings,  he  pursued  the  evil  courses 
which  bad  brought  so  many  disasters  upon  the  royal 
family  as  well  as  the  people  of  Judah.  This  bad  character 
Is  figuratively  but  strongly  depicted  (Ezekiel  19.  5-7). 

10-16.  Jerusalem  Taken.  10.  at  that  time — Within 
three  months  after  his  accession  to  the  throne;  it- was  the 
spring  of  the  year  (2  Chronicles  36. 10) ;  so  early  did  he  in- 
dicate a  feeling  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  Assyrian 
liege-lord,  by  forming  a  league  with  Egypt.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent  his  generals  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  as  Jere- 
miah had  foretold  (22. 18 ;  24.  30),  and  soon  after  followed  in 
person.  Convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  making  any 
effectual  resistance,  Jehoiachln,  going  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers,  surrendered  (v.  12),  in  the  expectation,  probably, 
of  being  allowed  to  retain  his  throne  as  a  vassal  of  the  As- 
syrian empire.  But  Nebuchadnezzar's  clemency  towards 
the  kings  of  Judah  was  now  exhausted,  so  that  Jehoia- 
chln was  sent  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  according  to  Jere- 
miah's prediction  (22.  24),  accompanied  by  the  queen- 
mother  (the  same  who  had  held  that  dignity  under  Jehoa- 
haz)  (ch.  23.  31),  his  generals,  and  officers.  This  happened 
In  the  eighth  year  of  Nebochadnezzar'8  reign,  computing 
from  the  time  when  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  Those  that  were  left  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  and  the  unskilled  workmen. 
The  palace  and  the  temple  were  ransacked.  The  smaller 
golden  vessels  had  been  taken  on  the  first  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  and  placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  temple 
of  his  god  as  tokens  of  victory,  and  used  by  Belshazzar  at 
his  Impious  feast,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  his  army 
with  these  trophies,  amongst  which  were  probably  the 
golden  candlesticks,  ark,  <fcc.  (cf.  2  Chronicles  36.  7  ;  Daniel 
1.2).  Now  the  gold  plating  was  torn  off  all  the  larger  tem- 
ple furniture.  13.  a*  the  Lord  had  said  —  (cf.  ch.  20. 17; 
Isaiah  39.  6;  Jeremiah  15. 13;  17.  3).  The  elite  of  the  nation 
for  rank,  usefulness,  and  moral  worth,  all  who  might  be 
useful  In  Babylon  or  dangerous  in  Palestine,  were  carried 
off  to  Babylon,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  (v.  14). 
These  are  specified  (v.  15, 16),  warriors,  7000;  craftsmen  and 
smiths,  1000;  kings' wives,  officers,  and  princes,  also  priests 
and  prophets  (Jeremiah  29. 1 ;  Ezekiel  1. 1),  2000 ;  equal  to 
10,000  captives  In  all. 

17-20.  Zeuekiah's  Evil.  Rkign.  17.  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon made  Mattaniah,  his  father's  brother,  king  in  hla 
ttead— Adhering  to  his  former  policy  of  maintaining  a 
show  of  monarchy,  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  Joslah  (1  Chronicles  3. 15),  full  brother 
of  Jehoahaz,  and  uncle  of  the  captive  Jehoiachln.  But, 
according  to  the  custom  of  conquerors,  who  changed  the 
names  of  the  great  men  they  took  captives  in  war,  in 
token  of  their  supremacy,  he  gave  him  the  new  name  of 
Zcdeklah — i.  «.,  "The  righteous  of  God."  This  being  a 
purely  Hebiew  name,  it  seems  that  he  allowed  the  puppet 
kins  to  choose  his  owu  name  which  was  confirmed.  Ills 
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heart  towards  God  was  the  same  as  thatol  Jehoiaklm.  1m 
penitent  and  heedless  of  God's  word.  S4U.  through  the 
anger  of  the  Lord   .  .  .  he  cast  them  out  of  his  presence 

— t.  e.,  in  the  course  of  God's  righteous  providence,  hit. 
policy  as  king  would  prove  ruinous  to  his  country.  Zede- 
kiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Babylon — Instigated 

by  ambassadors  from  the  neighbouring  states  who  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  ascension  to  the  throne  (c.. 
Jeremiah  17.  3,  with  28.  1),  ard  at  the  same  time  get  h'.nj  to 
Join  them  in  a  common  league  to  throw  off  the  Assyr.ac 
yoke.  Though  warned  by  Jeremiah  against  this  step,  the 
Infatuated  and  perjured  (Ezekiel  17. 13)Zedeklah  persisted 
in  his  revolt. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-3.  Jerusalem  Again  Besieged.  1.  Nebuchad- 
nezur  .  .  .  came  .  .  .  against  Jerusalem,  and  pitches 
against  it — Incensed  by  the  revolt  of  Zedeklah,  the  As 
syrian  despot  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  perfidious 
and  Inconstant  monarchy  of  Judea.  This  chapter  nar 
rates  his  third  and  last  invasion,  which  he  conducted  In 
person  at  the  head  of  an  Immense  army,  levied  out  of  all 
the  tributary  nations  under  his  sway.  Having  overrun 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  taken  almost  all 
the  fenced  cities  (Jeremiah  34.  7),  he  marched  direct  to 
Jerusalem  to  invest  it.  The  date  of  the  beginning  as  well 
as  of  the  end  of  the  siege  is  here  carefully  marked  (cf. 
Ezekiel  24.  1;  Jeremiah  39.  1;  52,  4-6);  from  which  It 
appears,  that,  with  a  brief  Interruption  caused  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's marching  to  oppose  the  Egyptians  who 
were  coming  to  its  relief,  but  who  retreated  without  fight- 
ing, the  siege  lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  So  long  a  resist- 
ance was  owing,  njt  to  the  superior  skill  and  valour  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers,  but  to  the  strength  of  the  city  fortifi- 
cations, on  .which  the  king  too  confidently  relied  (cf.  Jere- 
miah 21 .;  87. ;  38).  pitched  against  it,  and  .  .  .  built 
forts — Rather,  perhaps,  drew  lines  of  circumvallatlon, 
with  a  ditch  to  prevent  any  going  out  of  the  city.  On  this 
rampart  were  erected  his  military  engines  for  throwing 
missiles  into  the  city.  3.  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  the  famine  prevailed — In  consequence  of  the 
close  and  protracted  blockade,  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  dreadful  extremities;  and,  under  the  maddening 
Influence  of  hunger,  the  most  inhuman  atrocities  were 
perpetrated  (Lamentations  2.  20,  22;  4.  9,  10;  Ezekiel  5.  10). 
This  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
threatened  on  the  apostasy  of  the  chosen  people  (Leviticus 
26.29;  Deuteronomy  28.53-67;  Jeremiah  15.2;  27. 13;  Ezekiel 
4.  16). 

4-80.  ZEDEKIAH  Taken.  4  the  city  was  broken  up— 
i.  e.,  a  breach  was  effected,  as  we  are  elsewhere  Informed, 
In  a  part  of  the  wall  belonging  to  the  lower  city  (2  Chron- 
icles 32.  5;  83.  14).  the  men  of  war  fled  by  night  by  the 
way  of  thet  gate  betwe«n  two  walla,  which  is  by  the 
king's  garden — The  king's  garden  was  (Nehemlah  8.  15) 
at  the  pool  of  Slloam,  i.  <?.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropaxm. 
A  trace  of  the  outermost  of  these  two  walls  appears  to  be 
still  extant  in  the  rude  pathway  which  crosses  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyropwon,  on  a  mound  hard  by  the  old  mulberry 
tree,  which  marks  the  traditional  spot  of  Isaiah's  martyr- 
dom. [Robinson.]  It  is  probaole  that  the  besiegers  had 
overlooked  this  pass,  the  king  went  .  .  .  toward  the 
plain — i.  e.,  the  Ghor,  or  valley  of  Jordan,  estimated  at 
five  hours'  distance  from  Jerusalem.  The  plain  near 
Jericho  is  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles  broad.  6.  they 
took  the  king  and  brought  him  ...  to  Riblah — Ne- 
buchadnezzar, having  gone  from  the  siege  to  oppose  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  Pharaoh-hophra,  left  nis  generals  to 
carry  on  the  blockade,  he  himself  not  returning  to  the 
scene  of  action,  but  taking  up  his  station  at  Riblah  In  the 
land  of  Hamath  (ch.  23.  83).  they  gave  Judgment  upon 
him— They,  i.  «.,  the  council  (Jeremiah  39.  8,  18 ;  Daniel  8, 
7,  8, 12),  regarding  him  as  a  seditious  and  rebellious  vassal, 
condemned  him  for  violating  his  oath  and  neglecting  the 
announcement  of  the  Divine  will  as  made  known  to  him 
by  Jeremiah  (cf.  Jeremiah  82.  6 ;  84.  2 ;  88. 17).  Hla  sous  and 
the  nobles  who  had  Joined  in  his  flight  were  slain  before 
his  eyes  (Jeremiah  89.  6 ;  52.  10).    In  conformity  wltn  I 
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arn  notions,  which  consider  a  blind  man  Incapable  of 
ruling,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  being  put  In  chains,  he 
was  carried  to  perpetual  Imprisonment  in  Babylon  (Jere- 
uo.ah  52. 11),  which,  though  he  came  to  It,  as  Ezeklel  had 
foretold,  he  did  not  see  (Jeremiah  32.  5;  Ezeklel  12.  13;  17. 
16).  8-18.  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  .  .  .  came 
Netmzar-adan— (cf.  Jeremiah  52.  12.)  In  attempting  to 
teconclle  these  two  passages,  it  must  be  supposed  either 
that,  though  he  had  set  out  on  the  7th,  he  did  not  arrive 
In  Jerusalem  till  the  10th,  or  tbat  he  did  not  put  his  orders 
In  execution  till  that  day.  His  office  as  captain  of  the 
guard  (Genesis  37.  36;  39.  1)  called  him  to  execute  the 
awards  of  Justice  on  criminals;  and  hence,  although  not 
6agaged  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah  39.  13),  Ne- 
buzar-adan  was  despatched  to  rase  the  city,  to  plunder 
the  temple,  to  lay  both  In  ruins,  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  transport  the  Inhabitants  to  Babylon.  The 
most  eminent  of  these  were  taken  to  the  king  at  Rlblah 
(v.  27)  and  executed,  as  instigators  and  abettors  of  the 
rebellion,  or  otherwise  obnoxious  to  the  Assyrian  govern- 
ment. In  their  number  were  Seraiah,  the  high  priest, 
grandfather  of  Ezra  (Ezra  7.  1),  his  sagan  or  deputy,  a 
priest  of  the  second  order  (Jeremiah  21.  2;  29.  25,  29;  37.  »V 
the  three  keepers  of  the  door — not  mere  porters,  but 
Officers  of  high  trust  among  the  Levites  (ch.  22.  4 ;  1  Chron- 
icles 9.  26).  19.  flve  men  of  them  that  were  In  the 
kki^'s  presence — i.  «.,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  retinue; 
It  ts  probable  that  there  were  flve  at  first,  and  that  other 
twe  were  found  afterwards  (Jeremiah  52.  25).  22-26.  Ne- 
buehadneszar  .  .  .  made  Gedallah  ruler — The  people 
pen.dtted  to  remain  were,  besides  the  king's  daughters,  a 
lew  Tourt  attendants  and  others  (Jeremiah  40.  7)  too  Insig- 
nificant to  be  removed,  only  the  peasantry  who  could 
UU  (is  .and  and  dress  the  vineyards.  Gedallah  was 
Jeremiah's  friend  (Jeremiah  26.  24),  and  having,  by  the 
prophet's  counsel,  probably  fled  from  the  city  as  aban- 
doned of  God,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  conqueror 
(Jeromlal  38.  2, 17),  and  being  promoted  to  the  government 
of  Judea,  flxed  his  provincial  court  at  Mlzpeh.  He  was 
well  qualified  to  surmount,  the  difficulties  of  ruling  at 


such  a  crisis.  Many  of  the  fugitive  Jews,  as  well  as  tc» 
soldiers  of  Zedeklah  who  had  accompanied  the  king  lr 
his  flight  to  the  plains  of  Jericho,  left  their  retreats  (Jere- 
miah 40.  11,  12)  and  flocked  around  the  governor;  whe, 
having  counselled  them  to  submit,  promised  them  on 
complying  with  this  condition,  security  on  oath  that  they 
would  retain  their  possessions  and  enjoy  the  produce  of 
their  land  (Jeremiah  40.  9).  25.  Ishmael ...  of  the  seed- 
royal  came,  and  ten  men  with  htm,  and  smote  Ged- 
allah— He  had  found  refuge  with  Baalis,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  he  returned  with  a  bad  design,  being  either 
instigated  by  envy  of  a  governor  not  descended  from 
the  house  of  David,  or  bribed  by  Baalis  to  murder  Geda- 
llah. The  generous  governor,  though  apprised  of  his 
Intentions,  refused  to  credit  the  report,  much  less  to 
sanction  the  proposal  made  by  an  attached  friend  to  cut 
off  Ishmael.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  this  same  Ishmael,  when  entertaining  him  in 
his  own  house  (Jeremiah  41.  It  26.  and  all  the  people 
came  to  Egypt — In  spite  of  Jeremiah's  dissuasions  (Jere- 
miah 43.  7.  8),  and  settled  in  various  cKles  of  that  country 
(Jeremiah  44.  1).  27.  seven  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachln— corresponding  with  the  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  death,  and  his  son  Evil-merodach's 
ascension  to  the  throne.  Evil-merodach  did  lift  up  the 
head  of  Jeholachln,  and  spake  kindly — gave  him  lib- 
erty upon  parole.  This  kindly  feeling  is  said  to  have 
originated  In  a  familiar  acquaintance  formed  in  prison. 
In  which  Evll-merodach  had  lain  till  his  father's  death, 
on  account  of  some  malversation  while  acting  as  regeut 
during  Nebuchadnezzar's  seven  years'  illness  (Daniel  4. 
32,  33).  But  doubtless  the  improvement  In  Zedekiah's 
condition  Is  to  be  traced  to  the  overruling  providence  and 
grace  of  Him  who  still  cherished  purposes  of  love  to  the 
house  of  David  (2  Samuel  7.  14,  15).  29.  he  ate  contin- 
ually before  him — i.  «.,  according  to  an  ancient  usage  in 
Eastern  courts,  had  a  seat  at  the  royal  table  on  great 
days,  and  had  a  stated  provision  granted  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  exiled  court. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-23.  AdamVLinkioNoak  1.  Adam,  Ac— "  Begat" 
must  be  understood.  Only  that  .-no  member  of  the  family 
Is  mentioned,  who  came  In  the  -Mi  vt  order  of  succession. 
1-23.  V>ah,  SHem,  Ham,  and  J»-»  heth— The  three  sons 
of  this  patriarch  are  enumerated  partly  because  they 
were  the  founders  of  the  new  woili',  and  partly  because 
the  fulfilment  of  Noah's  prophecy  ^Omesls  9.  25-27)  could 
not  otherwise  appear  to  have  been  vorll  »d.  12.  Casluhlm 
(of  whom  came  the  Philistines),  aA.d  Caphtorlm— Bet- 
ter rendered,  "And  Casluhlm,  of  whom  come  the  Phllis- 
tim  and  Caphtorlm;"  they  were  brethre-i  the  sons  of  Cas- 
luhlm, and  at  first  dwelt  together,  wheuc^  '.heir  names  are 
used  Interchangeably;  and  the  Caphto.-1'u  are  described 
as  Inhabiting  Azzah,  or  Gaza,  the  seat  ol  the  Philistines. 
14.  the  Jebusltea,  Ac— From  this  verse  to  v.  17  the  names 
are  not  those  of  Individuals,  but  of  people  who  all  sprang 
from  Canaan ;  and  as  several  of  them  became  extinct  or 
were  amalgamated  with  their  brethren,  their  national 
appellations  are  given  Instead  of  the  personal  names  of 
their  ancestors.  17.  Urn,  and  Hul,  and  Gether,  and 
Meshech— Or  Mash ;  these  were  the  children  of  Aram,  and 
<r>;i,,<is.fn*  of  Shorn.  (Genesis  10.  23.)  18.  Arphaxad  begat 
»«i»h— Cait.an,  the  father's  name,  is  omitted  here.  (See 
wi  Luke  S.8B.)  19.  Peleg— fSee  on  Genesis  10.25.)  22. 
KoaJ-  or  Obal.    (Genesis  10.  2S. ) 


24-28.  Shkm's  Link  to  Abraham.  24.  Shem,  Ac— This 
comprises  a  list  of  ten,  Inclusive  of  Abraham. 

29-31.  SONS  OF  ISHMAEL.  23.  These  are  their  genera- 
tions—The heads  of  his  twelve  tribes.  The  great  northern 
desert  of  Arabia,  Including  the  entire  neck,  was  colonized 
by  these  tribes ;  and  If  we  can  recover,  In  the  modern 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  country,  Arab  tribes  bear- 
ing the  names  of  those  patriarchs,  i.  e.,  names  corre- 
sponding with  those  preserved  in  the  original  catalogue  oi 
Scripture,  we  obtain  at  once  so  many  evidences,  not  of 
mere  similarity,  but  of  absolute  Identification.  [Fors- 
ter.]  Nebaloth — Gave  rise  to  the  Nabathseans  of  the 
classic,  and  the  Beni  Nabat  of  Oriental  writers.  Kedar— 
The  Arab  tribe,  El  Khedeyre,  on  the  coast  of  Hedgar. 
Abdeel— Abdilla,  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Yemen.  30. 
Dnmah- Dumah  and  Tenia,  the  great  Arab  tribes  of  Rem 
Teman.  Thus  this  writer  [Historical.  Geography  op 
Arabia]  traces  the  names  of  all  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Ishmael  as  perpetuated  in  the  clans  or  tribes  of 
the  Arabs  In  the  present  day. 

32, 33.  SONS  OF  Kkturah.  32.  sons  of  Keturah—  These 
became  founders  of  nomadic  tribes  In  the  north  of  Arabia 
and  Syria,  as  Mldlan  of  the  Midianltes.  (Genesis  36.  3ft; 
Judges  6.  2.)  and  Shuah— From  whom  Blldad  sprang. 
(Job  2.  U.) 

34--12.      POSTKRITT  OF  ABRAHAM  BY  ESAU.     36.  son*  of 

Ellpham— The  tribe  Adltea,  in  the  centre  country  of  the 
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Saracens,  so  called  from  his  mother,  Adah.  (Genesis  38. 
10.)  Teman-(jftve  rise  to  the  land  of  Teman,  near  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Omar— The  tribe  Benl-Amma,  settled  at 
the  northern  point  of  DJebel  Shera  (Mount  Seir).  Zephi 
—The  tr'be  Dzaf.  Gatam— Katam,  inhabited  by  the  tribe 
Al  Saruat,  or  "people  of  Sarah."  Kenai- The  tribe 
Aenezes,  a  tribe  whose  settlement  lies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Syria.  Amaleh— The  Benl  Malak  of  Zohran,  and 
the  Beul  Maledj  of  the  Shat  el  Arab.  37.  Reuel— A  power- 
ful blanch  of  the  great  Aeneze  tribe,  the  RowaUa  Arabs. 
Shamniah— The  great  tribe  Benl  Shammar.  In  the  same 
way,  the  names  of  the  other  kings  and  dukes  are  traced 
In  the  modern  tribes  of  Arabia.  But  It  Is  unnecessary 
to  mention  any  more  of  these  obscure  nomads,  except 
to  notice  that  Jobab  (v.  44),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom, 
Is  considered  to  be  Job,  and  that  his  seat  was  In  the  royal 
city  of  Dlnahab  (Genesis  36.32),  Indentlfled  with  O'Daeb, 
a  well-known  town  In  the  centre  of  Al  Dahna,  a  great 
northern  desert  in  the  direction  of  Chaldea  and  the  Eu- 
phrates.   [Fobstkk.] 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  l,  2.  Sons  of  Israel.  Ver.  3-12.  Posterity  of 
Judah.  3.  The  sons  of  Judalv— Ills  descendants  are 
enumerated  first,  because  the  right  and  privileges  of  the 
primogeniture  had  been  transferred  to  him  (Genesis  49.  8), 
and  because  from  his  tribe  the  Messiah  was  to  spring.'  6. 
Zlmri,  and  Ethan,  and  Heirian,  and  Carcol,  and  Dara 
—these  five  are  here  stated  to  be  the  sons  of  Zerah,  t.  e.,  of 
Ezra,  whence  they  were  called  Ezrahltes.  (1  Kings  4.  31.) 
In  that  passage  they  are  called  "the  sons  of  Mahol," 
which,  however,  is  to  be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
*ppellatively  for  "sons  of  music,  dancing,"  &c.  The  tra- 
ditional fame  of  their  great  sagacity  ami  acquirements 
had  descended  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  formed  a 
standard  of  comparison  for  showing  the  superior  wisdom 
of  that  monarch.  Jewish  writers  say  that  they  were  looked 
up  to  as  prophets  by  their  countrymen  during  the  abode 
In  Egypt.  7.  the  sons  of  Carml — He  was  the  son  of 
Slmri,  or  Zabdl,  as  he  Is  called.  (Joshua  7.  1.)  Achar— or 
Achan.  (Joshna  7. 1.)  This  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
name  Is  with  great  propriety  used  here,  since  Achar 
means  "  troubler." 

13-17.  Children  of  Jesse.  15.  David  the  seventh— 
As  it  appears  (1  Samuel  16.  10;  17. 12)  that  Jesse  had  eight 
sons,  the  presumption  la  from  David  being  mentioned 
here  as  the  seventh  son  of  his  father,  that  one  of  them 
had  died  at  an  early  age,  without  leaving  issue.  17. 
Jelher  the  Ishmaelite — (of.  2  Samuel  17.25).  In  that  pas- 
sage he  Is  called  Ithra  an  Israelite;  and  there  sterns  no 
reason  why,  In  the  early  days  of  David,  any  one  should 
be  specially  distinguished  as  an  Israelite.  The  presump- 
tion is  in  favour  of  the  reading  followed  by  the  Sept., 
which  calls  him  "Jetra  the  Jezreelite."  The  circum- 
nlauce  of  his  settling  In  another  tribe,  or  of  a  woman 
marrying  out  of  her  own  tribe,  was  sufficiently  rare  and 
singular  to  call  for  the  statement  that  Abigail  was  mar- 
ried to  a  man  of  Jezreel. 

13-65.  PoHTKKlTY  OF  CALEB.  18.  Caleb  the  son  of  Ilez- 
ron — The  notices  concerning  this  person  appear  confused 
in  our  version.  In  v.  19  he  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Hup-, 
whereas  In  v.  50  he  is  called  "  the  son  of  Hur."  The  words 
In  this  latter  passage  have  been  transposed  in  the  copying, 
and  should  be  read  thus,  "Ifur  the  son  of  Caleb."    begat 

Alldrf  ii  of  Azubah  hU  wife,  and  of  Jerioth — the 
former  was  his  spouse,  while  Jerioth  seems  to  have  been 
a  secondary  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  children  whose 
names  are  here  given.  On  the  death  of  his  principal  wife, 
he  married  Ephrath,  and  by  her  had  Hur.  21.  of  Hezron 
.  .  .  daughter  of  Machir,  father  of  GUead — ■'.  e.,  chief 
of  that  towu,  which  with  the  lands  adjacent  was  no  doubt 
ihe  property  of  Machlr,  who  was  so  desirous  of  a  male 
heir.    He  was  grandson  of  Joseph.    The  wife  of  Machir 

was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Numbers  26. 29.)  22.  .Jalr, 
Who  had  three  and  twenty  cltle*  In  the  land  of  GUead 
—As  the  son  of  Segub  and  the  grandson  of  Hezron,  he  was 
of  itoe  trl'oe  of  Judah  ;  but  from  his  maternal  descent  he  Is 
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called  (Numbers  32.  41 ;  Deuteronomy  3.  14)  "  the  son  oi 
Manasseh."  This  designation  Implies  that  his  inher- 
itance lay  In  that  tribe  in  right  of  his  grand  mother* 
In  other  words,  because  his  maternal  and  adopting 
great-grandfather  was  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh ;  and 
Jalr,  inheriting  his  property,  was  his  lineal  representa- 
tive; and  accordingly  this  Is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
case;  for  the  village  group  of  "Havoth-Jalr"  was  awarded 
to  him  In  that  tribe,  In  consequence  of  his  valiant  and 
patriotic  exploits.  This  arrangement,  however,  took 
place  previous  to  the  law  (Numbers  36.),  by  which  it  wai 
enacted  that  heiresses  were  to  marry  in  their  own  tribe. 
But  this  Instance  of  Jair  shows  that  in  the  case  of  a  man 
obtaining  an  inheritance  in  another  tribe  It  requli*>u 
him  to  become  thoroughly  Incorporated  with  it  as  a 
representative  of  the  family  through  which  the  inherit- 
ance was  received.  He  had  been  adopted  Into  Manasseh 
and  it  would  never  have  been  Imagined  that  he  wa* 
other  than  "a  son  of  Manasseh  "  naturally,  had  not  this 
passage  given  Information  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
passage  in  Numbers.  543.  he  took  —  rather  "he  had 
taken."  This  statement  is  accounting  for  his  acquisi- 
tion of  so  large  a  territory;  he  got  It  by  right  of  conquest 
from  the  former  possessors.  Kenath — this  place,  along 
with  its  group  of  surrounding  villages,  was  gained  b» 
Nobah,  one  of  Jalr's  officers  sent  by  him  to  capture  it 
(Numbers  32.  1,  2).  all  these  belonged  to  the  sons  of 
Machir — In  their  number  Jair  Is  included  as  having  com- 
pletely Identified  himself  by  his  marriage  and  residence 
in  Gilead  with  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  24.  Caleh-ephratah 
—so  called  from  uniting  the  names  of  husband  aud  wife 
(v.  19),  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  was  afterwards 
called  Bet  hlehem-ephratah.  Ajshur,  the  father  of  Te.koaj 
— (2  Samuel  14.  2-4).  He  Is  called  the  father,  either  frond 
his  being  the  first  founder,  or  perhaps  the  ruler,  of  the 
city.  34.  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  but  daughters — either 
he  had  no  sons  alive  at  his  death,  or  his  family  consisted 
wholly  of  daughters,  of  whom  Ahlal  (v.  31)  was  one,  sh 
being  specially  mentioned  on  account  of  the  domestic  re 
lations  about  to  be  noticed.  35.  Sheshan  gave  lib 
danghter  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  wife — The  adoptlot 
and  marriage  of  a  foreign  slave  in  the  family  where  tie  1 
serving.  Is  far  from  being  a  rare  or  extraordinary  occur 
rence  In  Eastern  countries.  It  is  thought,  however,  bj 
some  to  have  been  a  connection  not  sanctioned  by  th 
law  of  Moses.  [Michaelis.]  But  this  Is  not  a  well 
founded  objection,  as  the  history  of  the  Jews  furnish 
not  a  few  examples  of  foreign  proselytes  in  the  sam 
manner  obtaining  an  inheritance  in  Israel;  and  doubt 
less  Jarha  had  previously  embraced  the  Jewish  faith  1 
place  of  the  grovelling  idolatries  of  his  native  Egyp' 
In  such  a  case,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  legal  diffl 
culty.  Being  a  foreign  slave,  he  had  no  Inheritance  in  i 
different  tribe  to  Injure  by  this  connection;  while  ni 
marriage  with  Sheshan's  daughter  led  to  his  adoptioi 
Into  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  his  becoming  heir  o 
the  family  property.  42.  the  sons  of  Caleb — (cf.  v.  18,  25. 
The  sons  here  noticed  were  the  fruit  of  his  union  with  I 
third  wife.  55.  the  families  of  the  scribes — either  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  Kenlte  origin,  who  arji 
here  classed  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  as  being  dt|| 
scended  from  it,  but  as  dwelling  within  Its  territory,  an 
in  a  measure  incorporated  with  its  people.  Jabea— 
place  in  Judah  (ch.  4.  9).  Kenltes  that  came  of  lie  tan  t 
—who  settled  In  Judah,  amd  were  thus  distinguished  fioi 
another  division  of  the  Kenlte  clan  which  dwelt  In  Me 
nasseh  (Judges  4. 11). 


CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-8.    SONS  OF   Davih.    1-3.  Now  thee*  -were   tfc 
sons  of  David  which  were  born  unto  him  in  Hebre 

—It  is  of  consequence  ror  the  proper  understanding  < 
events  in  the  domestic  history  of  David,  to  bear  In  mlt 
the  place  and  time  of  his  sons'  birth.  The  eldest  son,  boi 
a/ler  his  father's  accession  to  the  sovereign  authority,  1 
according  to  Eastern  notions,  the  proper  heir  to  U 
throne.    Ad*'  hence  the  natural  aspirations  of  umbltit 
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in  Aninon,  who  was  long  unaware  of  the  alienation  of  the 
sown,  and  ooold  not  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  claims  of 
a  younger  brother  being  placed  above  his  own  (see  on  2 
Samae>  8.  1-6).  3.  Eglah  His  wife— -Supposed  to  be  an- 
other name  of  Mlchal,  who,  though  she  had  no  son  after 
bar  mockery  of  David  for  dancing  before  the  ark,  might 
nave  had  one  previous  to  that  time.  She  has  the  title  of 
wile  appended  to  her  name,  because  she  was  his  proper 
wife ;  and  the  mention  of  her  name  last,  probably  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that,  having  been  withdrawn  from 
VJavid  and  married  to  another  husband,  but  afterwards 
restoied,  she  had  In  reality  become  the  last  of  his  wives. 
ft.  four,  of  Bath-ihaa  the  daughter  of  Amralel-Or 
Bath-sheba  (2  Samuel  11.  8),  and  there  her  father  is  called 
EHiam.  Of  course  Solomon  was  not  her  "ouly  son,"  but 
he  Is  called  so  (Proverbs  4.  3)  from  the  distinguished  affec- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  though  the  eldest,  is 
named  the  last  of  Bath-sheba's  children.  6.  Kllshama 
and  SUiplielet — Two  sons  of  the  same  name  are  twice 
mentioned  (t>.  8).  They  were  the  children  of  different 
mothers,  arid  had  probably  some  title  oreplthet  appended 
by  which  the  one  was  distinguished  from  the  other.  Or, 
It  might  be,  that  the  former  two  were  dead,  and  their 
names  were  given  to  sons  afterwards  born  to  preserve 
their  memories.  8.  nine — The  number  of  David's  sons 
born  after  his  removal  to  Jerusalem,  was  eleven  (2  Sam- 
uel 5.  14),  but  only  nine  are  mentioned  here:  two  of  them 
beiog  omitted,  either  in  consequence  of  their  early  deaths, 
or  of  their  leaving  no  Issue. 

10-16.  His  Line  to  ZedekiAH.  10.  Solomon's  son 
wan  liehoboam,  Ac. — David's  line  is  here  drawn  down 
to  the  captivity,  through  a  succession  of  good  and  bad, 
but  still  influential  and  celebrated,  monarchs.  It  has 
rarely  happened  that  a  crown  lias  been  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  in  lineal  descent,  for  seventeen  reigns.  But 
this  was  the  promised  reward  of  David's  piety.  There  is, 
Indeed,  observable  some  vacillation  towards  the  close  of 
this  period — the  crown  passing  from  one  brother  to  an- 
other, and  even  from  uncle  to  nephew — a  sure  sign  of  dls- 
ordorly  tlmesand  a  disjointed  government.  15.  Zedekiah 
—is  called  the  son  of  Josiah  (cf.  Jeremiah  1.  3;  37.  1),  but  (2 
Chronicles  86.  19)  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of  Jehol- 
achln,  who  was  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  aud  consequently 
the  grandson  of  Josiah.  Words  expressive  of  affinity  or 
relationship  are  used  with  great  latitude  In  the  Hebrew. 
Shaliuni— No  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joslah's  sons  (2  Kings  chaps.  23.  and  14.),  but  there  Is 
>  notice  of  Shallum  the  son  of  Josiah  (Jeremiah  22.  11), 
who  reigned  in  the  stead  of  his  father,  and  who  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son,  here  called 
the  fourth,  of  Josiah. 

17-24.  SUCCESSORS  OF  JECON1AH.  17.  theaons  of  Jcco- 
ntait,  Asslr — Rather,  "  Jeconlah  the  prisoner,  or  captive." 
This  record  of  his  condition  was  added  to  show  that  Sala- 
tliiel  was  born  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (cf.  Mat- 
thew 1.  12).  Jeconlah  was  written  childless  (Jeremiah 
22.  30),  a  prediction  which  (as  the  words  that  follow  ex- 
plain) meant  that  this  unfortunate  monarch  should  have 
no  son  succeeding  him  on  the  throne.  18.  DIalchlram 
also—  As  far  as  Jeconlah,  everything  is  plain ;  but  there 
Is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  text  In  the  subsequent 
verses  has  been  dislocated  and  disarranged.  The  object 
of  the  sacred  historian  is  to  trace  the  royal  line  through 
Zerubbabel,  yet.  Recording  to  the  present  reading,  the 
•  genealogical  stem  cannot  be  drawn  from  Jeconlah  down- 
wards. Tne  following  arrangement  of  the  text  is  given 
as  removing  all  difficulties.  [Davidson's  Hkrm.j  (v.  17.) 
And  the  sous  of  Jeconiah  the  captive,  Salathiel  (Sheal- 
Uel,  Ezra  8.2;  Nehemlah  12.1;  Haggal  1.  12,  14;  2.2)  his 
won;  v.  1H.  And  the  sons  of  Salathiel;  Zerubbabel  and 
flhlmel ;  aDd  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel;  Mesbullam,  Hana- 
ulah,  and  Shelomith  their  sister,  v.  19.  And  Hashubah, 
■ad  Quel,  and  Bereohiah,  and  Hasadtah,  Jushab-hezed. 
».  20.  And  Malchlram,  and  Rephaiah,  and  Shenazar, 
Jaranodah,  jloahama,  and  Nedabiah.  v.  21.  The  sons  of 
Rananiah  ;  Pelatiah  and  Jesaiah  ;  the  sons  of  Rephaiah  ; 
ais  &yfc.  Vraan,  his  sou  Obadiah,  his  son  Hhef«.niah. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-8.    Posterity  of  Judah  by  Calek  the  Son  o» 
Hub.     1.  The  son*  of  Judah — i.  e.,  the  descendants — foi 

with  the  exception  of  Pharez,  none  of  those  here  noticed 
were  his  immediate  sons.  Indeed,  the  others  are  men- 
tioned solely  to  introduce  the  name  of  Sbobal,  whose  ge- 
nealogy the  historian  intended  to  trace  (ch.  2.  ->2). 

9-20.  Of  Jabez,  and  His  Prayer,  y.  Ji»»>rz  — was,  as 
many  think,  the  sou  of  Coz,  or  Kenaz,  and  Is  here  eulo- 
gized for  his  stneereand  fervent  piety,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  for  some  public  and  patriotic  works  which  he  per- 
formed. The  Jewish  writers  affirm  that  he  was  an  emi- 
nent doctor  In  the  law,  whose  reputation  drew  so  many 
scribes  around  him  that  a  town  was  called  by  his  name 
(ch.  2.55);  and  to  the  piety  of  his  character  this  passage 
bears  ample  testimony.  The  memory  of  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances which  marked  his  birth  was  perpetuated  in 
his  name  (cf.  Genesis  85. 15);  and  yet.  In  the  development 
of  his  high  talents,  or  distinguished  worth  in  after-life, 
his  mother  must  have  found  a  satisfaction  and  delight 
that  amply  compensated  for  all  her  early  trials.  The 
prayer  of  his  which  Is  here  recorded,  aud  which,  like 
Jacob's,  Is  In  the  form  of  a  vow  (Genesis  2H.  20),  seems  to 
have  been  uttered  when  he  was  entering  on  an  Important 
or  critical  service,  for  the  successful  execution  of  which 
he  placed  confidence  Delther  on  his  own  nor  his  people's 
prowess,  but  looked  anxiously  for  the  vid  and  blessing  of 
God.  The  enterprise  was  In  all  probability  the  expulsion 
of  the  Canaanltes  from  the  territory  he  occupied,  and  as 
this  was  a  war  of  extermination,  which  God  himself  had 
commanded,  His  blessing  could  be  the  more  reasonably 
asked  and  expected  in  preserving  them  from  all  the  evils 
to  which  the  undertaking  might  expose  him.  In  the 
words,  "that  It  may  not  grieve  me,"  and  which  might  be 
more  literally  rendered,  "that  I  may  have  no  more  soi- 
row,"  there  Is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  his  name— 
Jabez — signifying  grief;  and  the  import  of  this  petition  is. 
Let  me  not  experience  the  grief  which  my  name  Implies, 
and  which  my  sins  may  well  produce.  God  granted  him 
that  which  he  requested — Whatever  was  the  kind  of 
undertaking  which  roused  his  anxieties,  Jabez  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  degree  of  prosperity,  and  God,  in  his  instance, 
proved  that  He  was  not  only  the  hearer,  but  the  answerer 
of  prayer.  13.  the  sons  of  Kenaz — the  grandfather  of 
Caleb,  who  from  that  relationship  is  called  a  Kenezite 
(Numbers  32. 12).  14.  Joab,  the  father  of  the  valley  of 
Carashim — lit.,  the  father  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
—the  valley  of  craftsmen,  as  the  word  denotes.  They 
dwelt  together,  according  to  a  custom  which,  independ- 
ently of  any  law,  extensively  prevails  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries for  persons  of  the  same  trade  to  inhabit  the  same 
street  or  the  same  quarter,  and  to  follow  the  same  occu- 
pation from  father  to  son,  through  many  generations. 
Their  occupation  was  probably  that  of  carpenters,  and  the 
valley  where  they  lived  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  (Nehemiah  11.  35).  17.  18.  she 
bare  Miriam— It  is  difficult,  as  the  verses  stand  at  pres- 
ent, to  see  who  is  meant.  The  following  readjustment 
of  the  text  clears  away  the  obscurity :  "  These  are  the  sons 
of  Blthiah  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took, 
and  she  bare  Miriam,  Ac.,  and  his  wife  Jehudijah  bare 
Jezreel,"  Ac.  Jehudijah— the  Jewess,  to  distinguish  her 
from  his  other  wife,  who  was  an  Egyptian.  This  passafr* 
records  a  very  Interesting  fact — the  marriage  of  an  Egyp- 
tian princess  to  a  descendant  of  Caleb.  The  marriage  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  wilderness.  The  barv-ifra  of  a  dif- 
ferent national  language  and  national  religion  kept  the 
Hebrews  separate  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  did  not 
wholly  prevent  intimacies,  and  even  occasional  inter- 
marriages between  private  Individuals  of  the  two  nation*. 
Ere  such  unions,  however,  oould  be  sanctioned,  the  Egyp- 
tian party  must  have  renounced  idolatry,  and  this  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh,  as  appears  from  her  name,  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

21-23.     Posterity   of   Sheiah.     21.  Laadah  .  .  .  Ou 
father  of  the  house  of  them  that  wrought  fine  linen— 
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Here  again,  is  another  incidental  evidence  that  In  very 
early  times  certain  trades  were  followed  by  particular  fam- 
ilies among  the  Hebrews,  apparently  in  hereditary  succes- 
sion. Their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  linen  manufacture  had 
been,  most  probably,  acquired  In  Egypt,  where  the  duty  of 
bringing  up  families  to  the  occupations  of  their  forefathers 
was  a  compulsory  obligation,  whereas  In  Israel,  as  In 
many  parts  of  A»U  to  this  day,  it  was  optional,  though 
common.  22,  23.  had  the  dominion  in  Moub,  a.n<l 
Jashubl-lehen* — "And  these  are  ancient  things;"  seems 
a  strange  rendering  of  a  proper  name;  arid,  besides,  con- 
veys a  meaning  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  record.  The 
Improved  following  translation  has  been  suggested:  "So- 
journed In  Moab,  but  returned  to  Bethlehem  and  Adab- 
erlm-atheklni.  These  and  the  inhabitants  of  Netatm  and 
Gedera  were  potters  employed  by  the  king  in  his  own 
work."  Gedera  or  Gederoth,  and  Netaiin,  belonged  to  the 
trlije  of  Judah,  and  lay  on  the  south-east  borde:  of  the 
Philistines'  territory  (Joshua  15.86;  2  Chronicles  2s.  18). 

iS4-48.  OfSoikoN.  24.  The  sonu  of  Simeon— They  are 
classed  along  with  those  of  Judah,  as  their  possession  was 
partly  taken  out  of  the  extensive  territory  of  the  latter 
(Joshua  W.  1).  The  difference  In  several  particulars  of  the 
genealogy  given  here  from  that  given  In  other  passages  is 
occasioned  by  some  of  the  persons  inentloued  having 
more  than  one  name.  27.  his  brethren  had  not  many 
children  —  (see  on  Numbers  1.  22;  26.14).  31-43.  These 
were  their  cities  unto  the  reign  of  David — In  conse- 
quence of  the  sloth  or  cowardice  of  the  Simeonltes,  some 
of  the  cities  within  their  allotted  territory  were  only  nom- 
inally theirs ;  but  were  never  taken  from  the  Philistines 
until  David's  time,  when,  the  Simeonltes  having  forfeited 
all  claim  to  them,  he  assigned  them  to  his  own  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Samuel  27.6).  38,  30.  increased  greatly,  and 
they  went  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor — Simeon  having 
only  a  part  of  the  land  of  Judah,  they  were  forced  to  seek 
accommodation  elsewhere;  but  their  establishment  in  the 
new  and  fertile  pastures  of  Gederah  was  soon  broken  up, 
fur,  being  attacked  by  a  band  of  nomad  plunderers,  they 
were  driven  from  place  to  place  till  some  of  them  effected 
by  force  a  settlement  on  Mount  Selr. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-10.    Thb  Luck  or  Reuben.    1.  Now  the  sons  of 

Ren  ben— In  proceeding  to  give  this  genealogy,  the  sacred 
historian  states,  In  a  parenthesis  («.  1, 2),  the  reason  why 
It  was  not  placed  first,  as  Reuben  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Jacob.  The  birth-right,  which  by  a  foul  crime  he  had  for- 
feited. Implied  not  only  dominion,  but  a  double  portion 
(Deuteronomy  21. 17),  and  both  of  these  were  transferred  to 
Joseph,  whose  two  sons  having  been  adopted  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Jacob  (Genesis  48.  6),  received  each  an  allotted  por- 
tion, as  forming  two  distinct  tribes  In  Israel.  Joseph 
then  was  entitled  to  the  precedency;  and  yet,  as  his  pos- 
terity was  not  mentioned  first,  the  sacred  historian  Judged 
M.  necessary  to  explain  that  "  the  genealogy  was  not  to  be 
reckoned  after  the  birth-right,"  but  with  a  reference  to  a 
superior  honour  and  privilege  that  had  been  conferred  on 
Judah— not  the  man,  but  the  tribe,  whereby  It  was  In- 
vested with  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  tribes, 
and  out  of  It  was  to  spring  David  with  his  royal  lineage, 
and  especially  the  great  Messiah  (Hebrews  7. 14).  These 
were  the  two  reasons  why.  In  the  order  of  enumeration, 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  is  introduced  before  that  of  Reu- 
ben. 9.  Ewtwtril  he  Inhabited  unto  the  entering  in 
of  the  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates — The  set- 
tlement was  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  history  of  this 
tribe,  which  never  took  any  part  In  the  public  affairs  or 
movements  of  the  nation,  is  comprised  in  "the  multlpll- 
oatlon  of  their  cattle  In  the  land  of  Gllead,"  in  their 
wars  with  the  Bedouin  sons  of  Hagar,  and  In  the  simple 
labours  of  pastoral  life  They  had  the  right  of  pasture 
ever  an  extensive  mountain  ranges — the  great  wilderness 
of  Redemoth  (Deuteronomy  2.  28)  and  the  Euphrates  being 
&  security  against  their  enemies. 

11-26     Thb  Disk  of  Gad.    11-15.  the  children  of  Gad 
<Cw*nt  over  ofralnst  them — the  genealogy  of  the  Gadltes 
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and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (v.  21)  is  given  along  witt 
that  of  the  Reubenites,  as  these  thiee  were  associated  In  »• 
separate  colony.  16.  Sharon — The  term  Sharon  was  ap- 
plied as  descriptive  of  any  place  of  extraordinary  beautj 
and  productiveness.  There  were  three  places  In  Palestinfc 
so  called.  This  Sharon  lay  east  of  the  Jordan,  upon 
their  borders— t.  e.,  of  Gllead  and  BaRhan:  Gilead  proper, 
or  at  least  the  largest  part,  belonged  to  the  Reubenl'es; 
and  Bashan,  the  greatest  portion  of  it,  belonged  to  the 
Manassites.  The  Gadltes  occupied  an  Intermediate  settle- 
ment on  the  land  which  lay  upon  their  borders.  17.  All 
these  were  reckoned  In  the  days  of  Jotham — his  long 
reign  and  freedom  from  foreign  wars,  as  well  as  Intestine 
troubles,  were  favourable  for  taking  a  census  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  dnys  of  Jeroboam — the  second  of  thai 
name.  18-22.  Hagarltes — or  Hagarenes,  originally  syn- 
onymous with  Ishmaelites,  but  afterwards  applied  to  b 
particular  tribe  of  the  Arabs  (cf.  Psalm  83.  6).  Jetur— hit 
descendants  were  called  Itnreans,  and  the  country  Auran- 
ltls,  from  Hauran,  its  chief  city.  These,  who  were  skilled 
in  archery,  were  invaded  in  the  time  of  Joshua  by  a  con- 
federate army  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Ma- 
nasseh, who,  probably  incensed  by  the  frequent  raids  of 
those  marauding  neighbours,  took  reprisals  In  men  and 
cattle,  dispossessed  almost  the  whole  of  the  original  in- 
habitants, and  colonized  the  district  themselves.  Divine 
Providence  favoured,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  He- 
brew army  in  this  just  war.  26.  the  God  of  Israel  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  Pul— the  Phal-luka  of  the  Ninevite  mon- 
mnents(seeon  2  Kings  16. 10).  and  the  spirit  of  Tlglath. 
pileser— the  son  of  the  former.  By  them  the  transjordanic 
tribes.  Including  the  other  half  of  Manasseh,  settled  Is 
Galilee,  were  removed  to  Upper  Media.  This  was  the  /Irs 
captivity  (2  Kings  15.  28). 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-48.  Liu  e  of  the  Pbiksts.  5.  TJrrl— 1 1  Is  supposed 
that,  in  his  days,  the  high  priesthood  was,  for  unrecorded 
reasons,  transferred  from  Eleazar's  family  to  Ithamar's, 
in  which  it  continued  for  several  generations.  10.  he  it 
Is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  In  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built  In  Jerusalem — It  Is  doubtful  whether  the 
person  in  favour  of  whom  this  testimony  is  borne  be  Jo- 
hanan  or  Azarlah.  If  the  former,  he  Is  the  same  as  Je- 
holada,  who  rendered  Important  public  services  (2  Kings 
11);  If  the  latter,  It  refers  to  the  worthy  and  Independent 
part  he  acted  In  resisting  the  unwarrantable  encroach- 
ments of  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles  26.  17).  In  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built— described  In  this  particular  manner  to 
distinguish  It  from  the  second  temple,  which  was  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  when  this  history  was  written.  14. 
Azarlah  begat  Sermlah — He  filled  the  supreme  pontifical 
office  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  along  with  his 
deputy  and  others,  was  executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  or- 
ders at  Riblah  (2  Kings  25. 18, 21).  The  line  of  high  priests, 
under  the  first  temple,  which  from  Zadok  amounted  to 
twelve,  terminated  with  him.  16-48.  The  sons  of  L«vi  * 
Genhom,  <fcc— This  repetition  (see  v.  1)  is  made,  as  the 
historian  here  begins  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Levitl- 
cal  families  who  were  not  priests.  The  list  is  a  long  one, 
comprising  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  their  several  families 
until  David's  reign,  who  made  a  new  and  different  classi- 
fication of  them  by  courses.  20.  Zimmah  his  son— His 
grandson  (v.  42).  24.  Uriel — or  Zephaniah  (v.  36).  27. 
FJkanah — The  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Samuel 
1.  1).  28.  the  sons  of  Samuel— Are  here  named  Vashni 
and  Abiah.  The  first-born  Is  called  (1  Samuel  8.  2)  Joel ; 
and  this  name  Is  given  to  him  In  v.  83  of  this  chapter.  It 
Is  now  generally  thought  by  the  best  critics  that,  throut;t 
an  error  of  the  copyists,  an  omission  has  been  made  oi 
the  eldest  son's  name,  and  that  Vashni,  which  is  not  the 
name  of  a  person,  merely  signifies  "and  the  second." 
This  critical  emendation  of  the  text  makes  all  clear,  as 
well  as  consistent  with  other  passages  relating  to  the 
tamlly  of  Samuel .  32.  In  the  house  of  the  Lord — i.  e. ,  1  r: 
the  tent  which  David  had  erected  for  receiving  the  ars 
after  It  was  removed  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom.    Thlt 
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iras  a  considerable  time  before  the  temple  was  built,  they 
watted  on  their  office  according  to  their  order—  Which 
David,  doubtless  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had 
Instituted  for  the  better  regulation  of  Divine  worship.  33. 
9hrimiel  - -!'.  e.,  Samuel.  This  Is  the  exact  representation 
of  the  Hebrew  name.  35».  His  brother  Asaph — They  were 
brothers  rmturally,  both  being  descended  from  Levi,  as 
well  as  officially,  both  being  of  the  Levltlcal  order,  43. 
Ethan— Or  Jeduthun  (eh.  9,  1«;  2  Chronicles  85.  15).  48. 
tHeir  brethren  also,  the  Invites,  were  appointed  unto 
»U  manner  of  service — Those  of  them  who  were  endowed 
yilh  musical  tastes  and  talent*  were  employed  In  various 
Aher  departments  of  the  temple  service. 

49-81.  Office  of  Aaron  and  His  Rons.  49.  But  Aaron 
and  his  ioiu  offered,  Ac— The  office  and  duties  of  the 
high  priests  having  been  already  described,  the  names  of 
those  who  successively  filled  that  important  office  are  re- 
corded. C'O.  thirteen  cities — No  more  than  eleven  are 
named  here;  but.  two  additional  ones  are  mentioned 
(Joshua  21.  Iff,  17),  which  makes  up  the  thirteen.  61.  unto 
the  soils  of  Iiolmth  which  were  left — i.  ".,  In  addition 
to  the  priests  belonging  to  the  same  family  and  tribe  of 
Levi,  toy  lot  ten  cities — (Joshua  21.  26.)  The  sacred  his- 
torian gives  an  explanation  (>•.  (W).  Eight  of  these  are 
mentioned,  but  only  two  of  them  are  taken  out  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  {v.  70);  the  names  of  the  other  two 
are  given  (Joshua  21.  21),  where  full  and  detailed  notices 
of  these  arrangements  may  be  found.  6*2.  unto  the  sons 
of  Gershom — Supply  "the  children  of  Israel  gave."  67. 
they  gave  unto  them  of  the  cities  of  refuge — The  names 
of  the  cities  given  here  are  considerably  different  from 
those  applied  to  them  (Joshua  21. 11).  In  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, and  from  the  revolutions  of  society,  changes  might 
have  been  expected  to  take  place  In  the  form  or  dialectic 
pronunciation  of  the  names  of  those  cities;  and  this  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  variations  that  are  found  in 
the  lists  as  enumerated  here  and  in  an  earlier  book.  As 
to  these  cities  themselves,  that  were  assigned  to  the  Le- 
vitee,  they  were  widely  remote  and  separated— partly  in 
fulfilment  of  Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis  49.  7),  and  partly 
that  the  various  districts  of  the  country  might  obtain  a 
Tompetent  supply  of  teachers  who  might  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  knowledge,  and  animate  them  to  the  obser- 
rance  of  a  law  which  had  so  important  a  bearing  on  the 
promotion  both  of  their  private  happiness  and  their  na- 
tional prosperity. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Sons  of  Issachajo.  1.  Jaahub— Or  Job  (Gen- 
esis 4&  13).  %.  whnM  number  was  lit  the  days  of  David 
two  and  twenty  thousand  and  six  hundred — Although 
a  census  was  taken  In  the  reign  of  David  by  order  of  that 
monarch.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  sacred  historian  had  it 
in  his  eye,  since  we  And  here  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  enu- 
merated, which  was  not  taken  in  David's  time;  and  there 
are  other  points  of  dissimilarity.  3.  live  %  all  of  theiu 
chief  men— Four  only  are  mentioned;  so  that  as  they  are 
stated  to  be  Ave,  In  this  number  the  father,  Izrahlah, 
must  be  considered  as  Included,  otherwise  one  of  the 
names  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text.  They  were 
each  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  influential  division 
Of  their  tribe.  5.  fourscore  and  seven  thousand — Ex- 
clusive of  the  58,600  men  which  the  Tola  branch  had  pro- 
duced {v.  24),  so  that  in  the  days  of  David  the  tribe  would 
have  contained  a  population  of  45,600.  This  large  increase 
was  owing  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  as  well  as  the 
frultfulness  of  the  women.  A  plurality  of  wives,  though 
tolerated  among  the  Hebrews,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
(rreat  and  wealthy ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
t*i«emed  a  privilege  by  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  "  for  they 
had  many  wives  and  sons." 

6-12.  OF  Bknjamin.  6.  The  sons  of  Benjamin— Ten 
<are  reckoned  (Genesis  46.  21),  but  only  five  (ch.  8.  1;  Num- 
•jers  2f>.  *■*).  Perhaps  five  of  them  were  distinguished  as 
ahlefs  of  illustrious  families,  but  two  having  fallen  In  the 
bloody  wars  waged  against  Benjamin  (Judges  20.  46),  there 

'<enu&lrte<l    o»ilv   three   branches   of  tills  tribe,  and    these 


only  are  enumerated.  Jedlael— Oi  Asbel  (Genesis  46.  zl j 
7.  the  sons  of  Bela— Each  of  them  was  chief  or  leader  ol 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  In  an  earlier  perio* 
seven  great  families  of  Benjamin  are  mentioned  (Num 
bers  26.  38),  five  of  them  being  headed  by  these  five  sons 
of  Benjamin,  and  two  aescended  from  Bela.  Here  five 
families  of  Bela  are  specified,  whence  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  time  or  the  ravages  of  war  had  greatly  changed 
the  condition  of  Benjamin,  or  that  the  Ave  families  of 
Bela  were  subordinate  to  the  other  great  divisions  that 
sprang  directly  from  the  five  sons  of  the  patriarch.  IS. 
Shupplm  also,  and  Hupplm— They  are  called  (Genesis 
46.  21)  Muppim  and  Huppim,  and  (Numbers  26.  39)  K  i- 
pham  and  Shuphain ;  they  were  the  children  of  Ir,  or  Iri 
(v.  7).  and  Hushlm,  the  sons  (son)  of  Aher—  Aher  signi- 
fies "another,"  and  some  eminent  critics,  taking  Aher  as 
a  common  noun,  render  the  passage  thus,  "and  Hushim, 
another  son."  Shupplm,  Muppim  and  Hushim  are  plural 
words,  and  therefore  denote  not  individuals,  but  the 
heads  of  their  respective  families;  and  as  they  were  not 
comprised  In  the  above  enumeration  (v.  7,  9)  they  are  in- 
serted here  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  Some  render  the 
passage,  "Hushim,  the  son  of  another,"  i.  e\,  tribe  or 
family :  the  name  occurs  among  the  sons  of  Dan  (Genesis 
46.  23),  and  it  is  a  presumption  In  favour  of  this  being  the 
true  rendering,  that  after  having  recorded  the  genealogy 
of  Naphtali  (v.  13)  the  sacred  historian  adds,  "  the  sons  of 
Bilhah,  the  handmaid,  who  was  the  mother  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali."  We  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that  these 
two  will  be  noticed  together,  but  Dan  Is  not  mentioned  at 
all,  if  not  In  this  passage. 

IS.  OfNaphtaxj.  13.  Shallum— Or  Shlllem  (Genesis 
46.  24).  sons  of  Bilhah— as  Dan  and  Naphtali  were  her 
sons,  Hushim,  as  well  as  these  enumerated  In  v.  13,  were 
her  grandsons. 

14-40.  Of  Manasskh.  14.  The  sons  of  Manasseh— or 
descendants ;  for  Ashriel  was  a  grandson,  and  Zelophehad 
was  a  generation  farther  removed  in  descent  (Numbors  26. 
■Si).  The  text,  as  It  stands.  Is  so  confused  and  complicated 
that  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  the  genealogical 
thread,  and  a  great  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  clear  away  the  obscurity.  The  passage 
should  probably  be  rendered  thus :  "The sons  of  Manasseh 
were  Ashriel,  whom  his  Syrian  concubine  bare  to  him, 
and  Machir,  the  father  of  Gllead  (whom  bis  wife  bare  to 
bim).  Machir  took  for  a  wife  Maachah,  sister  to  Hupplm 
and  Shupplm."  Sil.  whom  the  men  of  Gath  slew,  Ac.— 
This  interesting  little  episode  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
state  of  Hebrew  society  in  Egypt;  for  the  occurrence  nar- 
rated seems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  Israelites  left 
that  country.  The  patriarch  Epbraim  was  then  alive, 
though  he  must  have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age ; 
and  the  Hebrew  people,  at  all  events  those  of  them  who 
were  his  descendants,  still  retained  their  pastoral  charac- 
ter. It  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  ideas  and 
habits  of  Oriental  shepherds  that  they  should  have  made 
a  raid  on  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Philistines  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  their  flocks,  for  nothing  is  more 
common  among  them  than  hostile  incursions  on  the  in- 
habitants of  towns,  or  on  other  nomad  tribes  with  whom 
they  have  no  league  of  amity.  But  a  different  view  of  the 
incident  is  brought  out,  if,  instead  of  "because,"  we 
render  the  Hebrew  particle  "when"  they  came  down  to 
take  their  cattle,  for  the  tenor  of  the  context  leads  rather 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  men  of  Gath"  were  the  ag- 
gressors, who,  making  a  sudden  foray  on  the  Ephralmite 
Hocks,  killed  the  shepherds  including  several  of  the  sons 
of  Ephralm.  The  calamity  spread  a  deep  gloom  around 
the  tent  of  their  aged  father,  and  was  the  occasion  of  hl§ 
receiving  visits  of  condolence  from  his  distant  relatives 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  which  is  remarkably 
exemplified  In  the  history  of  Job  (Job  2.  11;  cf.  John  11. 19i 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-32.  Sons  and  Chikf  Men  of  Benjamin,  i.  Now 
Benjamin  begat,  <fcc—  This  chapter  contains  some  sup 
plementarv   particulars    In  add'*'  *u   to  what  has   beec 
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already  said  regarding  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (eh.  7.  flu 
The  name*  of  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  are  differ- 
ent from  those  given  by  Moses — a  diversity  which  may  he 
accounted  for  In  part,  on  grounds  formerly  slated,  viz., 
either  that  the  persons  had  more  than  one  name,  or  that 
the  word  "sons"  is  used  In  a  loose  sense  for  grandsons  or 
descendants.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  to  he 
taken  Into  account  in  considering  the  details  of  this 
shapter,  viz.,  first,  that  the  genealogies  of  the  Benjamltes 
were  disordered  or  destroyed  by  the  almost  total  extermi- 
nation of  this  tribe  (Judges  a1.);  secondly,  that  a  great 
number  of  Benjamltes,  horn  In  Assyria,  are  mentioned 
here,  who  returned  from  the  long  captivity  In  Babylon, 
and  established  themselves — some  In  Jerusalem,  others  In 
different  parts  of  Judea.  There  were  more  returned  from 
Babylon  of  the  families  belonging  to  this  tribe  than  to 
any  other  except.  Judah  ;  and  hence  many  strange  names 
are  here  Introduced  ;  some  of  which  will  be  found  In  the 
list  of  the  restored  exiles  (cf.  Ezra  2).  6.  these  ore  the 
sons  of  Ehud— Most  probably  the  Judge  of  Israel  (Judges 
S.  15).  His  descendants,  who  had  at  first  been  established 
In  Geba  In  Benjamin,  emigrated  In  a  body  under  the  di- 
rection of  Gera  (v.  7)  to  Manahath,  where  their  increased 
numbers  would  find  more  ample  accommodation.  Mana- 
hath was  within  the  territory  of  Judah.  8.  Shaharatin 
bega.1  children  In  the  country  of  Moab — He  had  proba- 
bly been  driven  to  take  refuge  In  that  foreign  land  on 
the  same  calamitous  occasion  that  forced  Kltmelech  to 
emigrate  thither  (Ruth  1.  ty.  But,  destitute  of  natural 
affection,  he  forsook  or  divorced  his  two  wives,  and  In  the 
land  of  his  sojourn  married  a  third,  by  whom  he  had 
several  sons.  But  there  is  another  explanation  given  of  the 
conduct  of  this  Benjamlte  polygamtst.  His  children  by 
Hushlm  are  mentioned  (v.  11),  while  his  other  wife  is  un- 
noticed. Hence  It  has  beau  thought  probable  that  It  Is 
Baara  who  Is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Hodesh,  so 
called  because  her  husband,  after  long  desertion,  returned 
and  cohabited  wtth  her  as  before.  548.  These  dwelt  In 
Jerusalem — The  ordinary  and  stated  Inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem were  Judahltes,  Benjamltes,  and  Levites.  But  at 
the  time  referred  to  here,  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  who  are  enumerated  (v.  14-27)  established 
themselves  In  the  city  after  their  return  from  the  captivity. 
33-40.  Stock  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  33.  tier  begat 
Kish— The  father  of  Ner,  though  not  mentioned  here,  is 
stated  (ch.  9.  85)  to  have  been  Jehiel.  Moreover,  the 
father  of  Klsh  is  said  (1  Samuel  9.  1)  to  have  been  Ablel, 
the  son  of  Zeror,  whence  It  would  seem  that  Ablel  and 
Nei  were  names  of  the  same  person.  Ablnadab —  the 
same  as  Ishul  (1  Samuel  14.  49).  Esh-baal— that  is,  Ish- 
bosheth.  3*.  Merib-baal— that  is,  Mephibosheth.  36. 
Jehoada— or  Jara  (ch.  9.  42).  40.  mighty  men  of  valour, 
archers— (see  on  Judges  20.  16).  Great  strength  as  well  as 
skill  was  requisite  in  ancient  archery,  as  the  bow,  which 
was  of  steel,  was  bent  by  treading  with  the  feet,  and 
pulling  the  string  with  both  hands. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-28.  Original  Registers  of  Israel  and  Jtjdah's 
Genealogies.  1.  all  Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealo- 
gies— From  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  public 
records  were  kept,  containing  a  registration  of  the  name 
of  every  Individual,  as  well  as  the  tribe  and  family  to 
which  he  belonged.  "The  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah"  does  not  refer  to  the  two  canonical  books  that  are 
known  In  Scripture  by  that  name,  but  to  authenticated 
copies  of  those  registers,  placed  under  the  official  care  of 
the  sovereigns ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites  (v.  3) 
look  refuge  In  Judah  during  the  Invasion  of  Shalmaneser, 
they  carried  the  public  records  along  with  them.  The 
genealogies  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  were  drawn 
from  the  public  records  in  the  archives  both  of  Israel  and 
Judah ;  and  those  given  in  this  chapter  relate  to  the  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  restoration ;  whence  it  appears  (ct 
ch.  3. 17-24)  that  the  genealogical  registers  were  kept  during 
the  captivity  In  Babylon.  These  genealogical  tables,  then, 
are  of  the  highest  authority  for  truth  and  correctness,  the 
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earlier  portion  being  extracted  from  the  authenticated 
records  of  the  uatlon  ;  and  as  to  those  which  belong  to  tht 
time  of  the  captivity,  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  who,  besides  enjoying  the  best  sources  of 
information,   and   being  of   the  strictest  Integrity,   wat 
guided  and  preserved  from  all  error  by  Divine  Inspiration. 
12.  the  first  Inhabitants  that  dwelt  In  their  possession? 
—This  chapter  relates  wholly  to  the  first  returned  exile* 
Almost  all   the  names  recur  In  Nehemiah  (chap.  11.),  a! 
though  there  are  differences  which  will  be  explained  ther' 
The  same  division  of  the  people  Into  four  classes  was  con 
tlnued  after,  as  before  the  captivity,  viz.,  the  priests,  Le- 
vites, natives  who  now  were  called  by  the  common  name 
of  Israelites  and  Nethinlms  (Joshua  9.  27;  Ezra  2.  43;  B 
When  the  historian  speaks  of  "  the  first  Inhabitants  I 
dwelt  in  their  possessions."  he  implies  that  there  were 
others  who  afterwards  returned  and  settled  in  posses 
not  occupied  by  the  first.    Accordingly,  we  read  of  a  great 
number  returning  successively  under  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  at  a  later  period.    And  some  of  those  who  returned 
to  the  ancient  Inheritance  of  their  fathers,  had  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  captivity  (Ezra  3.  12;  Haggal  2.  t,  10). 
18.  the  king's  gate — The  king  had  a  gate  from  his  palace 
Into  the  temple  (2  Kings  lfl.  18),  which  doubtless  was  kept 
constantly  closed  except  for  the  monarch's  use;  and  al- 
though there  was  no  king  In  Israel  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  yet  the  old  ceremonial  was  kept  up,  probably 
in  the  hope  that  the  sceptre  would,  ere  long,  be  restored  to 
the  house  of  David.    It  Is  an  honour  by  which  Eastern 
kings  are  distinguished,  to  have  a  gate  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  own  special  use,  and  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly closed,  except  when  he  goes  out  or  returns  (Eze- 
klel44.  2).    There  being  no  king  theu  in  Israel,  this  gate 
would  be  always  shut, 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-7.  Saul's  Overthrow  and  Death,  l.  A'owthe 
Philistines  fought  against  Israel— The  details  of  this 
chapter  have  no  relation  to  the  preceding  genealogies,  and 
seem  to  be  inserted  solely  to  Introduce  the  narrative  ol 
David's  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  parallel  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicle* 
commences  with  this  chapter,  which  relates  the  issue  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  almost  in  the  very  same  words  ae 
1  Samuel  31.  3.  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul ;  and 
the  archers  hit  him,  and  he  -was  wounded- The  Heb. 
words  may  be  thus  rendered  :  The  archers  found  (attacked) 
him,  and  he  feared  the  archers.  He  was  not  wounded,  at 
least  dangerously,  when  he  resolved  on  committing  sui- 
cide. The  deed  was  the  effect  of  sudden  terror  and  over- 
whelming depression  of  spirits.  [Calmet.]  4.  his  ar- 
mour-hearer would  not;  for  he  was  sore  afraid — lie 
was,  of  course,  placed  In  the  same  perilous  condition  as 
Saul.  But  It  is  probable  that  the  feelings  that  restrained 
him  from  complying  with  Saul's  wish  were  a  profound 
respect  for  royalty,  mingled  with  apprehension  of  the 
shockwhich  such  a  catastrophe  would  give  to  the  national 
feelings  and  interests.  6.  Saul  died,  and  his  three  sons. 
and  all  his  house — His  sons  and  courtiers  who  were  here 
engaged  in  the  battle.  But  It  appears  that  Ish-boshetti 
and  Mephibosheth  were  kept  at  Gibeah  on  account  of 
their  youth. 

8-14.  Thk  Philistines  Triumph  Over  Him.  10.  put 
his  armour  In  the  hoair  of  their  gods — It  was  common 
among  the  heathen  to  vow  to  a  national  or  favourite  deity, 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  victory,  the  armour  of  the  enemy  » 
king,  or  of  some  eminent  leader,  should  be  dedicated  M 
him  as  an  offering  of  gratitude.  Such  trophies  were  usu- 
ally suspended  on  the  pillars  of  the  tern  pie.  fastened  hi* 
head  In  the  temple  of  Dngon—  While  the  trunk  or  head- 
less corpse  was  affixed  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan  (1  Samuel 
31.  10).  13.  Sanl  died  for  hfs  transgression  which  hi 
committed  against  the  Lord— In  having  spared  the  king 
of  the  Amalekltes,  and  taken  the  flocks  of  the  people  as 
spoils,  as  well  as  In  having  consulted  a  pythoness.  Both 
of  these  acts  were  great  sins — the  first  as  a  violation  of 
God's  express  and  positive  command,  and  the  second  *• 
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pontiary  to  a  well-known  statute  of  the  kingdom  (Leviti- 
BOB  19.  31).    14.  And  inquired  not  of  the  Lord — He  had 

done  so  In  form  (1  Samuel  28.  6),  but  not  In  the  spirit  of  a 
humble  penitent,  nor  with  the  believing  confidence  of  a 
sincere  worshipper.  His  Inquiry  was,  In  fact,  a  mere 
mockery,  and  his  total  want  of  all  right  religious  Impres- 
sions was  manifested  by  his  rushing  from  God  to  a 
wretched  Impostor  in  the  service  of  the  devil 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-3.  David  made  King.  1.  Then  all  Israel  gath- 
ered themselves  to  David  unto  Hebron — This  event 
happened  on  the  death  of  Ish-bosheth  (see  on  2  Samuel  5. 
1-3).  The  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the 
public  and  solemn  homage  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  the  repeated  anointing  of  the  new  king  In 
their  presence  and  by  their  direction,  seem  to  have  been 
necessary  to  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  (cf.  1  Samuel  11. 15). 

4-9.  He  Wins  the  Castle  ofZion  from  the  Jebusites 
BT.TOAB'8  VALOUR.  4.  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  .  .  . 
.It bus — (see  on  2  Samuel  5.  6-13;.  H.  Joab  repaired  the 
rest  of  the  city — David  built  a  new  town  to  the  north  of 
the  old  one  on  Mount  Zion;  but  Joab  was  charged  with  a 
commission  to  restore  the  part  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  ancient  Jebus,  to  repair  the  breaches  made  during  the 
siege,  to  rebuild  the  houses  which  had  been  demolished, 
or  burned  In  the  sacking  of  the  town,  and  to  preserve  all 
that  had  escaped  the  violence  of  the  soldiery.  This  work 
of  reconstruction  Is  not  noticed  elsewhere.    [Calmet.] 

10-17.  A  Catalogue  of  His  Worthies.  10.  These  .  .  . 
are  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men — (see  on  2  Samuel  23. 
8-S9).  They  are  here  described  as  those  who  held  strongly 
with  him  (Marg.)  to  make  him  king,  Ac.  In  these 
words  the  sacred  historian  assigns  a  reason  for  Intro- 
ducing the  list  of  their  names,  immediately  alter  his  ac- 
■oount  of  the  election  of  David  as  king,  and  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem— viz.,  that  they  assisted  in  making  David 
king.  In  the  original  form  of  the  list,  and  the  connec- 
tion In  which  it  occurs  in  Samuel,  there  Is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  choice  of  a  king,  and  even  in  this  passage  it 
Is  only  in  the  clause  introduced  into  the  superscription 
that  such  a  reference  occurs.  [Keil.]  11-13.  .Jashobeam, 
an  Hachmouite — Or  son  of  Hachmoni.  He  is  called  also 
sou  of  Zabdlel  (ch.  27.  2),  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  was 
the  grandson  of  Hachmoni  (cf.  ch.  27. 32).  lifted  up  his 
spear  against  three  hundred,  slain  by  him  at  one  time 
—The  feat  is  said  (2  Samuel  23.  8)  to  have  been  a  slaughter 
of  eight  hundred  in  one  day.  Some  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  statements  in  that  passage  and  in  this  by  sup- 
posing that  he  slew  eight  hundred  on  one  occasion  and 
three  hundred  on  another;  while  others  conjecture  that 
he  attached  a  body  of  eight  hundred,  and,  having  slain 
three  hundred  of  them,  the  rest  fled.  [Liohtfoot.]  12. 
Uie  three  mighties — Only  two  are  mentioned,  viz.,  Ja- 
shobeam and  Eleazar— the  third,  Shammah  (2  Samuel  23. 
11),  is  not  named  In  this  passage.  13.  He  was  with 
David  at  Pas-dammlm— It  was  at  the  time  when  he  was 
a  fugitive  in  the  wilderness,  and,  parched  with  thirst 
under  the  burning  heat  of  noonday,  he  wistfully  thought 
of  the  cool  fountain  of  his  native  village.  This  is  a  notice 
3f  the  achievement  to  which  Eleazar  owed  his  fame,  but 
the  details  are  found  only  In  2  Samuel  23.  9-11,  where  It  is 
further  said  that  he  was  aided  by  the  valour  of  Shammah, 
a  fact  corroborated  in  the  passage  before  us  (v.  14),  where 
11  is  recorded  of  the  heroes,  that  "they  set  themselves  In 
the  midst  of  that  parcel."  As  the  singular  number  is 
used  in  speaking  of  Shammah  (2  Samuel  23. 12),  the  true 
riew  seenis  to  be  that  when  Eleazar  had  given  up  from 
exhaustion,  Shammah  succeeded,  and  by  his  fresh  and 
extraordinary  prowess  preserved  the  field,  barley— Or 
lentiles  (2  Samuel  23.11).  EphHs-dammlm  was  situated 
oetween  Shocoh  and  Azekah,  in  the  west  of  the  Judahlte 
territory.  These  feats  were  performed  when  David  acted 
as  Saul's  gereral  against  thf  Philistines.  15-19.  DavWl 
longed  and  said,  Oh  that  one  would  (jive  me  drink 
■dT  the    srell    of   Betb-7ehem— 'See   2  Samuel    23.15). 


This  chivalrous  act  evinces  the  enthusiastic  devotion  at 
David's  men,  that  they  were  ready  to  gratify  his  small*** 
wish  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
uttering  the  wish.  David  had  no  recollection  of  the  mili- 
tary posted  at  Beth-lehem.  It  Is  generally  laken  foi 
granted  that  those  who  fought  a  way  to  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem were  the  three  champlous  just  mentioned.  Hut 
this  is  far  from  being  clear,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  that  three  different  heroes  are  referred  to,  for  Abl- 
shai  (v.  20)  was  one  of  them.  The  camp  of  the  Philistines 
was  In  the  valley  of  Repuaiin  (w.  15),  which  lay  on  the 
west  of  Jerusalem,  but  an  outpost  was  stationed  at  Beth- 
lehem (v.  16),  and  through  this  garrison  they  had  to  force 
a  passage.  SI.  howbelt  he  attained  not  to  the  first 
three  — (See  on  2  Samuel  23.  19.)  22.  Benaiah  ...  of 
Kabzeel — A  town  In  the  south  of  Judah  (Joshua  15.21: 
Nehemlah  11.25).  It  Is  said  that  "he  had  done  many 
acts" — though  three  only  are  mentioned  as  specimens  of 
his  daring  energy  and  fearless  courage,  slew  two  lion- 
like men  of  Moab — M.,  lions  of  God,  i.  e.,  great  lions  or 
champions.  This  gallant  feat  was  probably  achieved  lii 
David's  hostile  Invasion  of  Moab  (2  Samuel  8.  2).  also  he 
went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  In  a  snowy  day — 
Probably  a  cave  into  which  Benalab  bad  taken  refuge 
from  the  snow-storm,  and  In  which  ne  encountered  s. 
savage  lion  which  had  its  lair  there.  In  a  spacious  cave 
the  achievement  would  be  far  greater  than  If  the  monster 
had  been  previously  snared  or  cabined  In  a  pit.  23.  he 
went  down — The  ordinary  phraseology  for  expressing 
an  engagement  in  battle.  The  encounter  of  Beuaiah  with 
this  gigantic  Egyptian  reminds  us,  in  some  respects,  of 
David's  combat  with  Goliath.  At  least,  the  height  of 
this  giant,  which  is  about  eight  feet,  and  his  armour,  re- 
sembled his  of  Gath.  with  a  staff— t.  e.,  having  no  other 
weapon  in  his  hand  than  his  walking-stick.  25.  David 
set  him  over  his  guard— The  Cherethltes  and  Pelethlt.es 
that  composed  the  small  body-guard  in  Immediate  at- 
tendance on  the  king.  2»>.  also  the  valiant  men  of  tin 
armies — This  was  the  third  degree  of  military  rank,  and 
Asahel  was  their  chief;  the  names  of  few  of  those  men- 
tioned are  historically  known.  27.  Shammoth— Between 
this  name  and  Hebez,  that  of  Elikah  has  evidently  fallen 
out,  as  we  may  see  (2  Samuel  23.25).  [Bertheau.]  30. 
Maliaral — Chief  of  the  detachment  of  the  guards  who  at- 
tended on  the  king  in  the  tenth  month — January — (ch.  27, 
13 ;  2  Samuel  23.  28).  39.  Naharal — Armour-bearer  to  Joab 
(2  Samuel  23.  87).  The  non-occurrence  of  Joab's  name  In 
any  of  the  three  catalogues  is  most  probably  to  be  ac 
counted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  his  office  as  com- 
mander-in-chief raised  him  to  a  position  superior  to  all 
these  orders  of  military  knighthood.  41.  Uriah  tin 
Hlttite— The  enrolment  of  thA  name  In  such  a  list,  at- 
testing, as  it  does,  his  distinguished  merits  as  a  brave 
and  devoted  officer,  aggravates  the  criminality  of  David's 
outrage  on  his  life  and  honour.  The  number  of  the  names 
from  v.  26  to  41  (exclusive  of  Asahel  and  Uriah,  who  were 
dead)  is  thirty,  and  from  v.  41  to  47  is  sixteen — making  to- 
gether forty-eight  (see  on  ch.  27).  Of  those  mentioned  (v. 
2ND,  the  greater  part  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin;  the  sixteen  names  (v.  4H7)  are  all  associated 
with  places  unknown,  or  with  cities  and  districts  on  th« 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  northern  tribes  do  not  appear  tx 
have  furnished  any  leaders.    [Bertheau  1 

CHAPTER    XII 

Ver.  1-22.    The  Companies  that  came  to  David  at 
Ziki.aq.     1-7.  Mow  these  are  they  that  came  to  David 

to  Zlkiag— There  are  three  lists  given  in  this  chapter, 
arranged,  apparently,  according  to  the  order  of  time 
wheu  the  parties  Joined  the  standard  of  David,  while 
he  yet  kept  himself  close  because  of  Saul — t.  e.,  When 
the  king's  jealousy  had  drlveu  him  into  exile  from  the 
court  and  the  country.  Zlkiag — (See  on  1  Samuel  27.6.) 
It  was  during  his  retirement  in  that  Philistine  town  than 
he  was  Joined  In  rapid  succession  by  the  heroes  who  after- 
wards contributed  so  much  to  the  glory  of  his  reign,  ft. 
at  Saul's   brethren   ot  Benjamin — i.e.,  of  the  tribtj  of 

35fi 
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Benjamin  (cf.  v.  29),  but  some  of  them  might  be  relatives 
of  the  king.  This  movement  to  which  the  parties  were 
led,  doubtless  by  the  secret  \rapulse  of  the  Spirit,  was  of 
vast  Importance  to  the  cau*e  of  David,  as  It  must  have 
been  founded  on  their  observation  of  the  evident  with- 
drawal of  God's  blessing  from  Saul,  and  His  favouring 
presence  with  David,  to  whom  It  was  universally  Known 
the  Divine  King  of  Israel  had  given  the  crown  In  rever- 
sion. The  accession  of  the  Benjamltes  who  came  flrst 
ana  their  resolution  to  share  his  fortunes  must  have  been 
particularly  grateful  to  David,  as  It  wa.s  a  public  and 
emphatic  testimony  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  ^st 
means  of  Information  to  the  unblemished  excellence  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  a  decided  protest  against  the 
grievous  wrong  Inflicted  by  causelessly  outlawing  a  man 
who  had  rendered  such  eminent  services  to  his  country 
4.  Ismalah  the  Gllwonlte — It  appears  that  not  only  the 
Canaanltes  who  were  admitted  into  the  congregation 
(Joshua  9.),  but  people  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  were 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Glbeon.  The  mention  of  "the 
Gederathlte,"  probably  from  Gaderah  (Joshua  15.38),  in 
the  lowlands  of  Judah  ;  of  the  Korhltes  (v.  6),  from  Korah 
(ch.  2.43),  and  of  Gedor  (t>.  7),  a  town  In  Judah,  to  the 
south-west  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  ch.  4. 4j,  shows  that  this 
flrst  list  contains  men  of  Judah  as  well  as  Benjamin. 
I. BERTHEAC]  8-13.  of  the  r.Aillte»  there  separated 
themselves  unto  David — t.  e.,  from  the  service  of  Saul 
and  from  the  rest  of  the  Gadltes  who  remained  stead- 
fast adherents  of  his  cause.  Into  the  hold — or  fortress, 
i.  «.,  of  Zlklag,  which  was  In  the  wilderness  of  Judah. 
whose  face*  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  Ac. — A  fierce, 
llonllke  countenance  (2  Samuel  1.  23),  and  great  agility  in 
pursuit  (2Samuel  2. 18),  were  qualities  of  the  highest  estima- 
tion In  ancient  warfare.  14.  one  of  the  least  was  over 
an  hundred,  and  the  greatest  was  over  a  thousand — 
David,  while  at  Zlklag,  had  not  so  large  an  amount  of 
forces  as  to  give  to  each  of  these  the  command  of  so 
many  men.  Another  meaning,  therefore,  must  obvi- 
ously be  sought,  and  excluding  was,  which  is  a  supple- 
ment by  our  translators,  the  import  of  the  passage  is, 
that  one  of  the  least  could  discomfit  a  hundred,  and  the 
greatest  was  worth  a  thousand  ordinary  men ;  a  strong 
hyperbole»to  express  their  uncommon  valour.  15.  These 
are  they  that  went  over  Jordan  In  the  flrst  month — 
i.  «.,  In  spring,  when  the  swollen  river  generally  fills  up 
the  banks  of  its  channel  (see  on  Joshua  3. 15;  4.  19;  5.10). 
they  put  to  flight  all  them  of  the  valleys — This  was 
probably  done  at  the  time  of  their  separating  them- 
selves; and  their  purpose  being  discovered,  they  had  to 
out  their  passage  through  the  opposing  adherents  of  Saul, 
both  on  the  eastern  and  western  banks.  The  Impossi- 
bility of  taking  the  fords  at  such  a  time,  and  the  violent 
rapidity  of  the  current,  make  this  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
—In  whatever  way  these  Gadltes  accomplished  It — a  re- 
markable feat.  16.  the  children  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah— It  is  probable  that  the  Benjamltes  invited  the 
Judahltes  to  accompany  them,  In  order  to  prevent  David 
being  suspicious  of  them.  Their  anticipations,  as  the  re- 
sult showed,  were  well  founded.  He  did  suspect,  them, 
but  the  doubts  of  David  as  to  their  object  in  repairing  to 
him,  were  promptly  dispelled  by  Amasal  or  Amw.,  who, 
ty  the  secret  Impulse  of  the  Spirit,  assured  b'li  o«  their 
*trong  attachment  and  their  zealous  servica  from  a 
ananimous  conviction  that  his  cause  was  owned  and 
blessed  of  God  (1  Samuel  18.  12-14).  19-32.  there  fell 
some  of  Manasseh — The  period  of  their  accession  Is  fixed 
as  the  time  when  David  came  with  the  Philistines  against 
Saul  to  battle,  "  but  they  helped  them  not"  (see  on  1  Sam- 
uel 29.  4).  30.  As  he  went  to  Zlklag— If  those  Manas- 
■ttes  Joined  him  on  his  return  to  Zlklag,  after  his  dismissal 
from  the  Philistine  army,  then  their  arrival  took  place 
before  the  battle  of  Gllboa  could  have  been  fought  (cf.  1 
Bamuel  29. 11).  Convinced  of  the  desperate  state  of  Saul's 
affairs,  they  abandoned  him,  and  resolved  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  David.  But  some  learned  men  thiniL 
that  they  came  as  fugitives  from  that  disastrous  field. 
(Calmet  and  Ewald.j  captains  of  the  thousands  of 
■»iiu»»fh — Those  seven  were  commander*  of  tue  targe 


military  divisions  of  their  tribe.  31,  33.  they  belpe* 
David  against  the  hand — t.  <>.,  the  Amalekltes  who  had 
pillaged  Ziklag  In  David's  absence.  This  military  expe- 
dition was  made  by  all  his  men  (1  Samuel  SO.  9),  who,  an 
David's  early  helpers,  are  specially  distinguished  from 
those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
chapter,  the  host  of  God — u  e.,  a  great  and  powerful 
army. 

23-W.  The  Armies  that  «'amk  to  Him  at  Hebron 
23.  these  are  tin-  nituihera  of  the  bands  .  .  .  that  came 
to  David  to  Hebron— after  the  death  of  Ish-boshetl.  '. 
Mamuel  5.  1).  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him 
according  to  the  word  <»!'  the  I>ord— {Ch.  10.  14;  11.3,  10.: 
The  account  oommencwi  with  the  southern  tribes,  Le^  i 
being  associated  with  .lu.i^h  and  Simeon,  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  leading  men  in  this  tribe  resided  in 
Judah,  and,  after  recounting  the  representatives  of  the 
northern  tribes,  concludes  with  those  on  the  east  ol 
Jordan.  37.  Jeholada,  the  leader  of  the  Aaronltea- 
not  the  high  priest,  for  that  was  Abiathar  (1  Samuel  23.  9) 
but  the  leader  of  the  Aaronlte  warriors,  supposed  to  l>t 
the  father  of  Benalah(ch.  11.22).  39.  Benjamin  .  .  .  300O- 
This  small  number  shows  the  unpopularity  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  tribe ;  and.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  mass  of  the  population  had,  even  after  Ish-bosheth'i 
death,  anxiously  endeavoured  to  secure  the  crown  in  th« 
family  of  Saul.  32.  children  of  Issachar,  that  had  un- 
derstanding of  the  times,  Ac. — Jewish  writers  say  tha'. 
the  people  of  this  tribe  were  eminent  for  their  acquire- 
ments in  astronomical  and  physical  science;  and  the 
object  of  the  remark  was  probably  to  show  that  the  in- 
telligent and  learned  classes  were  united  with  the  mili- 
tary, and  had  declared  for  David.  33.  Zebulon  .  .  .  could 
keep  rank — t.  e.,  were  more  disciplined  soldiers  than  the 
rest,  not  of  double  heart — Though  their  numbers  were 
large,  all  were  in  a  high  degree  well  affected  to  David. 
38.  all  the  rest  of  Israel  were  of  one  heart  to  make 
David  king — t.  e.,  entertained  a  unanimous  desire  for 
his  elevation.  39,  40.  there  they  were  with  David 
three  days,  eating  and  drinking — According  to  tn< 
statements  made  in  the  preceding  verses,  the  number  of 
armed  warriors  assembled  in  Hebron  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  300,000.  Supplies  of  provisions  were  abun- 
dantly furnished,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  for  all 
wished  the  festivities  to  be  on  a  scale  of  liberality  and 
magnificence  suitable  to  the  auspicious  occasion. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-8.  David  Fetches  the  Ark  from  Kibjath- 
XKARIM.  1  -3.  David  consulted  .  .  .  And  let  us  bring 
again  the  ark  of  our  God — Gratitude  for  the  high  and 
splendid  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  would 
naturally,  at  this  period,  impart  a  fresh  animation  and 
Impulse  to  the  habitually  fervent  piety  of  David  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  animated  by  other  motives ;  he 
fully  understood  his  position  as  ruler  under  the  theoc- 
racy, and,  on  entering  on  his  duties,  was  resolved  to  ful- 
fil his  mission  as  a  constitutional  king  of  Israel.  Accord- 
ingly, his  first  act  as  a  sovereign  related  to  the  Interest* 
of  religion,  and  the  ark  being  then  the  grand  Instrument 
and  ornament  of  it,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  nation  being  with  him,  to  con- 
sult them  about  the  propriety  of  establishing  It  In  a  more 
public  and  accessible  locality.  The  assembly  at  whin 
he  spoke  of  tills  consisted  of  the  Sheloshlm,  princes  or 
thousands  (2  Samuel  6.1).  During  the  reign  of  the  late 
king,  the  ark  had  been  left  In  culpable  neglect,  and  tne 
consequence  was  that  the  people  had,  to  a  great  extent 
been  careless  about  the  ordinances  of  Divine  worship,  o> 
had  contented  themselves  with  offering  sacrifices  at 
Glbeon,  without  any  thought  of  the  ark,  though  It  wa« 
the  chief  and  most  vital  part  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
duty  and  advantages  of  this  religious  movement  sug- 
gested by  the  king  were  apparent,  and  the  proposal  met 
with  universal  approval.  3.  If  It  seem  good  unto  yon, 
and  ...  It  be  of  the  Lord — i.  «..    I   shall   conclude    thai 
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hi*  favourite  measure  of  mine  is  agreeable  to  the  mind 
rf  God,  if  it  receive  your  hearty  concurrence,  let  us 
id  abroad  to  ear  brethren  every  where — Ue  wished 

0  make  it  known  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that 
here  might  be  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and 
bat  preparations  might  be  made  on  a  scale  and  of  a 
rind  suitable  to  the  inauguration  of  the  august  cere- 
monial,    and  with    them  also  (lie  priests  and   Levites 

In  their  cities  and  suburbs — (See  on  Numbers  35.) 
f  he  original  terms,  "  Let  us  send,"  Imply  immediate  exe- 
licn  ■  nud,  doubtless,  the  publication  of  the  royal  edict 
rould  tive  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  early 
lay  for  the  contemplated  solemnity,  had  it  not  been  re- 
.arded  by  a  suddeu  invasion  of  the  Philistines,  who  were 
;wice  repulsed  with  great  loss  (2  Samuel  5.  17);  by  the 
sapture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  that  city.  Finding,  however,  soon  after, 
peace  restored  and  his  throne  established,  he  resumed  his 
preparations  for  removing  the  ark  to  the  metropolis.  5. 
from  Shihor  of  Kgypt— (Joshua  15. 1,  47;  Numbers  34.  5; 

1  Kings  8.  65;  2  Kings  24.  7 ;  2  Chronicles  7.8.)  A  small 
brook  flowing  Into  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  modern 
El-arlsb,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine, unto  the  entering  of  Hamath— The  defile  between 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Syria  and  the  extreme  limit  of 
Palestine  on  the  north.  6-14.  David  went  up,  and  all 
Israel,  to  Baaln.li — (See  on  2  Samuel  6.  1-11.)  6.  whose 
Mine  Is  called  on  It— Rather,  "  who  is  worshipped  there" 
(2  Samuel  6.  2). 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1,  2.  Hikam's  Kindness  to  David;  David's 
Felioity.  1.  Now  Hiram  king  of  Tyre — The  alliance 
with  this  neighbouring  king,  and  the  important  advan- 
tages derived  from  it,  were  amongst  the  most  fortunate 
circumstances  in  David's  reign.  The  providence  of  God 
appeared  concurrent  with  Uis  promise  in  smoothing  the 
8arly  course  of  his  reign.  Having  conquered  the  Jebus- 
Jtes,  and  made  Zlon  the  royal  residence,  he  had  now, 
Uong  with  internal  prosperity,  established  an  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  a  neighbouring  prince;  and  hence,  in 
mmediate  connection  with  the  mention  of  this  friendly 
eague,  it  is  said,  "David  perceived  that  the  Lord  had 
sonflrmed  him  king  over  Israel."  2.  his  kingdom  was 
lifted  up  on  high,  because  of  his  people  Israel— This  is 
an  important  truth,  that  sovereigns  are  invested  with 
royal  honour  and  authority,  not  for  their  own  sakes  so 
much  as  for  that  of  their  people.  But  while  it  is  true  of 
all  kings,  it  was  especially  applicable  to  the  monarchs  of 
Israel,  and  even  David  was  made  to  know  that  all  his 
glory  and  greatness  were  given  only  to  tit  him,  as  the 
minister  of  God,  to  execute  the  Divine  purposes  towards 
the  chosen  people. 

3-7.  His  Wives.  3.  David  took  more  wives  at  Jera- 
Mlem — (see  on  2  Samuel  3.  5).  His  concubines  are  men- 
tioned (ch.  3.  9),  where  also  is  given  a  list  of  his  children 
(v.  6-8),  and  those  born  in  Jerusalem  (2  Samuel  5.  14-16). 
In  that,  however,  the  names  of  Eliphalet  and  Nogah  do 
not  occur,  and  Beellada  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Eliada. 

8-17.  His  Victobiks  over  the  Philistines,  8.  all  the 
Philistines  went  up  to  seek  David — In  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  his  ruin  (for  so  the  phrase  is  used,  1  Samuel 
83.15;  24.2,3)  before  his  throne  was  consolidated.  Their 
hostility  arose,  both  from  a  belief  that  his  patriotism 
would  lead  him,  ere  long,  to  wipe  out  the  national  dis- 
honour at  Gllboa,  and  by  fear,  that  In  any  invasion  of 
their  country,  hla  thorough  knowledge  of  their  weak 
points  would  give  him  superior  advantages.  They  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  surprise  and  crush  him  ere  he  was 
fairly  seated  on  his  throne.  11.  they  came  to  Baal-pe- 
rail  m  t  and  David  smote  them  there — In  an  engagement 
fought  at  Mount  Perazim  (Isaiah  28.  21),  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim,  a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  the  Philistines 
were  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  13.  when  they  had  left 
their  gods— (see  on  2  Samuel  5.  21).  13.  the  Philistines 
yet  again  spread  themselves— They  renewed  the  cam- 
paign the  next  season,  taking  the  same  route.  David, 
17 


according  to  Divine  directions,  did  not  confront  tbein 
14.  Go  not  up  after  them — The  text  In  2  Samuel  5.  23. 
more  correctly  has,  "  Go  not  up."   turn  away  from  then 

— i.  e.,  by  stealing  round  a  baoa-grove,  come  upon  thelt 
rear,  for  God  is  gone  forth  before  thee — "The  sound  O? 
the  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,"  i.  c,  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  by  a  strong  breeze  suddenly  rising,  was 
the  sign  by  which  David  was  divinely  apprised  of  the 
precise  moment  for  the  attack.  The  impetuosity  of  hla 
onset  was  like  the  gush  of  a  pent-up  torrent,  which  sweep* 
away  all  in  its  course;  and  in  allusion  to  this  incident  the 
place  got  its  name.  1G.  From  Gibeon  ...  to  Gazer— 
Geba  or  Glbea  (2  Samuel  5.  25),  now  Yefa,  In  the  province 
of  Judah.  The  line  from  this  to  Gazer  was  intersected 
by  the  roads  which  led  from  Judah  to  the  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  and  to  recover  possession  of  it,  therefore,  as 
was  effected  by  this  decisive  battle,  was  equivalent  to  set- 
ting free  the  whole  mountains  of  Judah  as  far  as  their 
most  westerly  slope.  [Bektheau.] 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1-24.    David  Brings  the  Ark  from  Obed-edom. 
1.  David    made    him    houses   in    the   city   of    David — 

Through  the  liberality  of  his  Tyrian  ally  (ch.  14.  1),  David 
was  enabled  to  erect  not  only  a  palace  for  himself,  but  to 
furnish  suitable  accommodation  for  his  numerous  family. 
Where  polygamy  prevails,  each  wife  has  a  separate  house 
or  suite  of  apartments  for  herself  and  children,  prepared 
a  place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a  tent — t.  e., 
made  an  entirely  new  one  upon  the  model  of  the  former— 
the  old  tabernacle,  which  Moses  had  constructed  in  the 
wilderness,  and  which  had  hitherto  served  the  purpose 
of  a  sacred  covering,  being  to  be  left  at  Gibeon,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  the  unwilingness  of  the  inhabitants  to 
part  with  such  a  venerable  relic,  or  of  there  being  no  use 
for  It  In  Jerusalem,  where  a  more  solid  and  sumptuous 
edifice  was  contemplated.  If  it  appear  surprising  that 
David  "made  him  houses"  before  he  prepared  this  new 
tabernacle,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  received 
no  Divine  intimation  respecting  such  a  work.  3.  Then 
David  said,  None  ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  but 
the  Levites — After  the  lapse  of  three  months  (ch.  13. 14) 
the  purpose  of  transporting  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  was 
resumed.  Time  and  reflection  had  led  to  a  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  the  painful  catastrophe  that  marred  the  first 
attempt,  and  in  preparing  for  the  solemn  procession  that 
was  now  to  usher  the  sacred  symbol  into  its  resting-place, 
David  took  special  care  that  the  carriage  should  be  regu- 
lated In  strict  conformity  to  the  law  (Numbers  4.  5,  15;  7. 
9;  10.  17).  3.  David  gathered  all  Israel  together — Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  was  done  on  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals,  but  at  whatever  time  the  ceremonial  took  place. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  summon  a  general  convo- 
cation of  the  people,  many  of  whom,  from  the  long-con- 
tinued disorders  of  the  kingdom,  might  have  had  little  or 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  of  the  ark,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  obscurity  and 
neglect.  4.  David  assembled  the  children  of  Aaron, 
and  the  Levites— The  children  of  Aaron  were  the  two 
priests  (v.  11),  Zadok  and  Ablathar,  heads  of  the  two 
priestly  houses  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  and  colleagues 
in  the  high  priesthood  (2  Samuel  20. 25).  The  Levites  were 
the  chiefs  of  their  father's  house  (v.  12);  four  belonging  to 
the  Kohathlte  branch,  on  whose  shoulders  the  ark  was  to 
be  borne,  viz.,  Uriel,  Shemalah— descended  from  Eli- 
zaphan  or  Elzaphan — (Exodus  6.  22),  Hebron  (Exodus  6. 
18;  ch.  6.  2),  and  Amminadab  from  Uzziel  (Exodus  6.22). 
13.  sanctify  yourselves— This  special  sanctlflcati"*, 
which  was  required  on  all  grave  and  Important  oc-«auutis, 
consisted  In  observing  the  strictest  abstinence,  as  well  as 
cleanliness,  both  In  person  and  dress  (see  on  Genesis  35.  !i; 
Exodus  19. 10, 15) ;  and  in  the  neglect  of  these  rules  no  step 
could  have  been  taken  (2  Chronicles  30.  3).  16-34.  David 
spake  to  the  chief  of  the  Levites  ...  to  appoint  sing- 
ers with  Instruments— These  eminent  Levites  were  in- 
structed to  train  the  musicians  and  singers  who  wert 
under  them,  for  the  solemn  procession.    The  performer* 
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were  ranged  in  three  choirs  or  bands,  and  the  names  of 
the  principal  leaders  are  given  (v.  17, 18,21),  with  the  in- 
struments respectively  used  by  each.  Ben  (v.  18)  is 
omitted  (c.  20).  Either  It.  was  used  merely  as  a  common 
noun,  to  intimate  that  Zechariah  was  the  son  of  Jaaziel 
or  Aziol,  or  Ben  is  the  same  as  Azaziah.  22.  Chenanlah, 
chief  of  the  Levltes— He  was  not  of  the  six  heads  of  the 
Levitlcal  families,  but  a  chief  in  consequence  of  his  office, 
which  required  Raining,  without  regard  to  birth  or  fam- 
ily, instructed  about  the  song — He  directed  all  these 
bands  as  to  the  proper  time  when  each  was  to  strike  in  or 
change  their  notes;  or,  as  some  render  the  passage,  "He 
led  the  burdens,  for  he  was  skilled,'"  i  e.,  in  the  custom 
which  it  was  necessary  to  observe  in  the  carriage  of  the 
holy  things.  [BERTHEAU.]  23.  Berechiah  and  Elkanah 
were  door-keepers— Who  marched  immediately  in  front, 
while  Obed-edom  and  Jeiel  went  in  the  rear,  of  the  ark. 
25.  So  David  and  the  elders  .  .  .  and  captains  .  .  . 
went— The  pious  design  of  David  in  ordering  all  his  prin- 
cipal ministers  and  officers  to  take  part  in  this  solemn 
work,  and  imparting  so  much  pomp  and  imposing  cere- 
mony to  the  procession,  was  evidently  to  inspire  the 
popular  mind  with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  ark,  and 
to  give  the  young  especially  salutary  impressions  of 
religion,  which  would  be  renewed  by  the  remembrance 
that  they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  august,  solemnity  in 
which  the  king  and  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  land 
participated,  vieing  with  all  other  classes  to  do  honour  to 
the  God  of  Israel.  2G.  it  came  to  pass,  &c. — (see  on  2 
Samuel  6.  13-23).  they  offered  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams— The  Lcvites  seem  to  have  entered  on  this  duty 
with  fear  and  trembling;  and  finding  that  they  might 
advance- without  any  such  indications  of  Divine  wrath  as 
Uzza  had  experienced  (ch.  13.  10),  they  offered  an  ox  and  a 
fatted  sheep  immediately  afler  starting  (2  Samuel  6.13), 
and  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams — a  perfect  sacrifice — 
at  the  close  of  the  procession  (ch.  16. 1).  It  is  probable 
that  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  offering  of  simi- 
lar sacrifices  at  regular  intervals  along  the  way.  27.  a 
robe  of  fine  linen — Hebrew,  Butz — is  rather  supposed  in 
the  later  books  to  denote  cotton,  an  ephod — A  shoulder 
garment,  a  cincture  or  cape  over  his  dress.  It  was  worn 
by  the  priests,  but  was  not  so  peculiar  to  them  as  to  bo 
forbidden  others  (1  Samuel  2. 18;  22. 18).  29.  Michal  .  .  . 
saw  .  .  .  David  dancing  and  playing — His  movements 
would  be  slow  and  solemn,  suitable  to  the  grave  and 
solemn  character  of  the  music.  Though  his  royal  robes 
were  laid  aside,  he  was  attired  like  the  other  officials, 
showing  a  becoming  humility  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God.  The  feelings  manifested  by  Michal  were  only  an 
ebullition  of  spleen  from  a  pro'ud  and  passionate  woman. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  1-6.     David's  Festival  Sacrifice  and  Liber- 
ality TO  the  People.    2.  he  blessed  the  people  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord— the  king  commended  their  zeal,  sup- 
plicated the  Divine  blessing  upon' them,  and  ordered  the 
remains  of  the  thank  offerings  which  had  been  profusely 
sacrificed  during  the  procession,  to  be  distributed  in 
certain  proportions  to  every  individual,  that  tM  ceremo- 
nial might  terminate  with  appropriate  festivities  (Deute- 
ronomy 12.  7).  3.  flagon  of  wine— the  two  latter  words 
are  a  supplement  by  our  translators,  and  the  former  is,  in 
other  versions,  rendered  not  a  "flagon,"  but  a  "cake;" 
a  confection,  as  the  Septiurgint  renders  it,  made  of  flour 
and  honey.  4-6.  he  appointed  certain  of  the  E  evltes  to 
minister  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord— No  sooner  was 
the  ark  deposited  in  its  tent  than  the  Levites,  who  Were 
to  officiate  in  the  choirs  before  it,  entered  upon  their 
duties;  a  select  number  of  the  musicians  being  chosen  for 
the  service  from  the  list  (eh.  15.  19-21)  of  those  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  recent  procession.  The 
same  arrangement  was  to  be  observed  in  their  duties, 
now  that  the  ark  was  again  stationary;  Asaph,  with  his 
associates,  composing  the  first  or  principal  company, 
played  with  cymbals;  Zechariah  and  his  colleagues,  with 
Whom  were  conjoined  Jeiel  and  Obed-edom,  forming  the 
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second  company,  nsed  harps  and  similar  Instruments. 
5.  Jeiel— is  the  same  as  Aziel  (ch.  15.  20).  6.  Benaiah 
also  and  Jehaziel— the  name  of  the  former  Is  mentioned  | 
among  the  priests  (ch.  15.  24),  but  not  the  latter.  Tbei 
office  assigned  to  them  was  that  of  blowing  trumpets  ;,t 
regular  intervals  before  the  ark  and  in  the  tabernacle. 

7-43.    His  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving.    7.  Then  on  that 
day  David  delivered  first  this    psalm  —  Amongst  the 
other   preparations   for   this   solemn   inauguration,  the* 
royal  bard  had  composed  a  special  hymn  for  the  occasion. 
Doubtless  it  had  been  previously  in  the  hands  of  Asaph 
and  his  assistants,  but  it  was1  now  publicly  committed  to 
them  as  they  entered  for  the  first  time  on  the  performance 
of  their  sacred  duties.    It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this 
chapter  (v.  8-36),  and  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from 
other  psalms  of  David,  previously  known  to  t  he  Israeli  tes, 
as  the  whole  of  it  will  be  found,  with  very  slight  varia- 
tions, in  psalm  96.;  105.  1-15;  106.  47,  48.    In  the  form,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  is  given   by  the   sacred  historian,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  psalm  given  for  use  in  the 
tabernacle  service;  and  abounding,  as  it  does,  with  the 
liveliest  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God  for  the  revelation  of 
His  glorious  character  and  the  display  of  His  marvellous 
works;  containing,  as  it  does,  so  many  pointed  allusions 
to  the  origin,  privileges  and  peculiar  destiny  of  the  chosen 
people,  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  animate  the  devo- 
tions and  call  forth  the  gratitude  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude.   36.  all  the  people  said,  Amen— (cf.  Psalm  72.19, 
20;  106.48.)     In  the  former,  the  author  of  the  doxology 
utters  the  amen  himself,  while  in  the  latter  the  people  are 
exhorted  to  say  amen.    This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  psalm  originally  concluded  with  the  injunction 
to  say  amen.    But  in  this  historical  account  of  the  festi- 
val, it  was  necessary  to  relate  that  the  people  obeyed  this 
injunction  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  therefore  the 
words  "let  them  praise,"  were  altered  into  "and  they 
praised."  [Bertheau.]    37-42.  So  he  left  there,  before 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  Asaph  and  his  brethren,  &c. 
—The  sequel  of  the  chapter  describes  the  appointment  of 
the  sacred  musicians  and  their  respective  duties.     38. 
Obed-edom  with  their  brethren— Hosah,  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  verse,  and  a  great  number  besides  (see  on 
ch.  26).    to  be  porters — doorkeepers.    39,  40.  And  Zadok 
.  .  .  before  the  tabernacle    ...  at  Gibeon— While  the 
officers  above-mentioue  1,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Abiathar,  were    appointed    to    officiate   in   Jerusalem, 
whither  the  ark  had  been  brought— Zadok  and  the  priests 
subordinate  to  him  were  stationed  at  Gibeon  to  perform 
the  sacred  service  before  the  ancient  tabernacle  which 
still  remained  there,    continually  morning  and  even- 
ing—as the  law  enjoined  (Exodus  29.  38;  Numbers  28.  3,  6). 
and  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law — 
(See  Numbers  28.)  Thus,  in  the  timeof  David,  the  worship 
was  performed  at  two  places,  where  the  sacred  things  that 
had  been  transmitted  from  the  age  of  Moses  were  pre- 
served.    Before  the  arts  in  Jerusalem,  Asaph  and   his 
bre'hern  officiated  as    singers— Obed-edom   and    Hosah 
served  as  door-keepers— Benaiah  and  Jehaziel  blew  the 
trumpet*— while  at  the  tabernacle  and  burnt  offering  in 
Gibeon,  Heman  and  Jeduthun  presided  over  the  sacred 
music;  the  sons  of  Jeduthun   were  door-keepers,  and 
Zadok,  with  his  suite  of  attendant  priests,  offered  thfe 
sacrifices. 

CHAPTER     XVII. 

Ver.  1-10.  David  Forbidden  to  Bttild  God  an  House. 
1.  as  David  sat  in  his  house— The  details  of  this  chapter 
were  given  in  nearly  similar  terms  (2  Samuel  7).  The 
date  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  David's  reign,  for  it  is 
expressly  said  in  the  former  book  to  have  been  at  the  ces- 
sation of  all  his  wars.  But  as'  to  narrate  the  preparations 
for  the  removal  of  the  ark  and  the  erection  of  t  he  temple 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  historian,  the  exact 
chronology  is  not  followed.  5.  I  have  gone  from  tent 
to  tent,  and  from  one  tabernacle  to  another — The  lit. 
rendering  is,  "I  was  walking  in  a  tent  and  in  a  dwelling." 
The  evident  intention  (as  we  may  jsee  from  v.  6)  was  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  God  was  a  MUhhallek.^  travel- 
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ling  God)  and  went  from  one  place  to  another  with  his  tent 
and  his  entire  divelling  (the  dwelling  included  not  merely 
the  tent,  but  the  fore-courts  with  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings, &c.)  [Bertheac]  6.  spake  I  a  word  to  any  of  the 
Judges — in  2  Samuel  7.  7  it  is  "any  of  the  tribes"  of  Israel. 
Both  are  included.  But  the  judges  "who  were  commanded 
to  feed  the  people,"  form  the  more  suitable  antithesis  to 
David.  Why  have  ye  not  built  me  an  house  of  cedars? 
%~i.  e.,  a  solid  and  magnificent  temple.  7.  Thug  salth  the 
Lord,  I  took  thee  from  the  sheep-cote — a  round  tower 
of  rude  construction,  high  walled,  but  open  at  the  top,  In 
which  sheep  are  often  enclosed  at  night  to  protect  them 
from  wild  beasts.  The  meaning  is,  Elevated  you  to  the 
throne  from  a  humble  condition  solely  by  an  act  of  Divine 
grace,  and  not  from  any  antecedent  merits  of  your  own 
<seeonl  Samuel  16. 11),  and  enabled  you  to  acquire  renown, 
equal  or  superior  to  any  other  monarch.  Your  reign  will 
ever  be  afterwards  regarded  as  the  best  and  brightest  era 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  for  it  will  secure  to  the  nation  a 
settled  inheritance  of  prosperity  and  peace,  without  any 
of  the  oppressions  or  disorders  that  afflicted  them  in  early 
times.  9, 10.  at  the  beginning,  and  since  the  time  I 
commanded  judges — i.  e.,  including  the  whole  period 
from  Joshua  to  Saul.  I  tell  thee,  The  Lord  ■will  build 
thee  an  house — this  was  the  language  of  Nathan  himself, 
who  was  specially  directed  to  assure  David,  not  only  of 
personal  blessing  and  prosperity,  but  of  a  continuous  line 
of  royal  descendants.  11.  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed— (2 
Samuel  7. 12.)  13.  I  will  not  take  my  mercy  away  from 
htm,  as  I  took  it  from  him  that  ■was  before  thee — My 
procedure  in  dealing  with  him  will  8e  different  from  my 
disposal  of  Saul.  Should  his  misconduct  call  for  personal 
chastisement,  I  shall  spare  his  family.  If  I  see  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  my  favour  and  help  for  a  time,  it  will 
be  a  corrective  discipline  only  to  reform  and  restore,  not 
to  destroy.  (On  this  passage  some  have  founded  an  ar- 
gument for  Solomon's  repentance  and  return  to  God.)  14. 
I  trill  settle  him  In  my  house — over  my  people  Israel. 
and  izt  my  kingdom— God  here  asserts  His  right  of  su- 
preme sovereignty  in  Israel.  David  and  Solomon,  with 
their  successors,  were  only  the  vicegerents  whom  He 
nominated,  or,  in  his  providence,  permitted.  Ilia  throne 
shall  be  established  for  ever— The  posterity  of  David  in- 
herited the  throne  in  a  long  succession— but  notalway3. 
In  such  a  connection  as  this,  the  phrase  "for  ever"  la 
employed  in  a  restricted  sense  (see  on  Lamentations  3. 
81).  We  naturally  expect  the  prophet  to  revert  to  David 
before  concluding,  after  having  spoken  (v.  12)  of  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  temple.  The  promise  that  his  house 
6hould  be  blessed  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for  the 
disappointment  of  his  wish  to  build  the  temple,  and  hence 
this  assurance  is  appropriately  repeated  at  theconclusion 
of  the  prophet's  address.  [Kertheau.]  15.  According 
to  all  .  .  .  this  visloii— The  revelation  of  the  Divine  will 
was  made  to  the  prophet  in  a  dream. '  16.  David  the  king 
sat  before  the  I<ord,  and  said— (See  on  2  Samuel  7. 18-29.) 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Ver.  1, 2.  David  Subdues  the  Philistines  and  Moab- 
ITES.  1.  David  took  Gath  and  her  towns — The  full 
extent  of  David's  conquests  in  the  Philistine  territory  is 
here  distinctly  stated,  whereas  in  the  parallel  passage  (2 
Samuel  8. 1)  it  was  only  described  in  a  general  way.  Gath 
was  the  "  Metheg-ammah,"  or  "  arm-bridle,"  as  it  is  there 
called— either  from  its  supremacy  as  the  capital-over  the 
other  Philistine  towns,  or  because,  in  the  capture  of  that 
important  place  and  its  dependencies,  he  obtained  the 
complete  control  of  his  restless  neighbours.  3.  he  smote 
Moab— The  terrible  severities  by  which  David's  conquest 
of  that  people  was  marked,  and  the  probable  reason,  of 
their  being  subjected  to  such  a  dreadful  retribution,  are 
narrated  (2  Samuel  8.  2).  the  Moabitcs  brought  gifts — 
?  i.  c,  became  tributary  to  Israel. 

3-17.  Smites  Hadadez,er  and  the  Syrians.  3.  Kad&r- 
ezer— Or  Hadadezer  (2  Samuel  8. 3),  which  was  probably 
the  original  form  of  the  name,  was  derived  from  Hadad, 
a  P;Tian  deity.    It  seems  to  have  become  the  official  and 


hereditary  title  of  the  rulers  of  that  kingdom.  Zobah— 
Its  situation  is  determined  by  the  words  "unto"  or  "to- 
wards Hamath,"  a  little  to  the  "north-east  of  Damascus, 
and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  place  as  in  earlier 
times  was  called  Hobah  (Genesis  14. 15).  Previous  to  the 
rise  of  Damascus,  Zobah  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
which  held  supremacy  among  the  petty  states  of  Syria. 
as  he  went  to  establish  his  dominions  by  the  river 
Kuphrates — Some-refer  this  to  David,  who  was  seeking 
to  extend  his  possessions  in  one  direction  towards  a  point 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  in  accordance  with  the  prom- 
ise (Genesis  15.  18;  Numbers  24.  17).  But  others  aTe  of 
opinion  that,  as  David's  name  is  mentioned  (v.  4),  thi3 
reference  is  most  applicable  to  Hadadezer.  4r-8.  David 
took  Irora  him  a  thousand  chariots — (See  on  2  Sam- 
uel 8. 3-14.)  In  that  passage  David  is  said  to  have  taken 
700  horsemen,  whereas  here  it  is  said  that  he  took  7000. 
This  great  discrepancy  in  the  text  of  the  two  narratives 
seems  to  have  originated  with  a  transcriber  in  confound- 
ing the  two  Hebrew  letters  which  indicate  the  numbers, 
and  in  neglecting  to  mark  or  obscure  the  points  over  one 
of  them.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  700 
or  7000  be  the  more  correct.  Probably  the  former  should 
be  adopted.  [Davidson's  Hers.]  but  reserved  of  them 
an  hundred  chariots — Probably  to  grace  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  after  using  them 
in  that  way,  destroy  them,  like  the  rest.  8.  from  Tibhath 
and  from  Chun— These  places  are  called  Betah  and  Be- 
rothai  (2  Samuel  8.8).  Perhaps  the  one  might  be  the 
Jewish,  the  other  the  Syrian  name  of  these  towns.  Neither 
their  situation  nor  the  connection  between:  them  is  known. 
The  Arabic  version  makes  them  to  be  Emesa  (now  Hems) 
and  Baal-bek,  both  of  which  agree  very  well  with  the- rela- 
tive position  of  Zobah.  9-13.  Ton— Or  To i— whose  domin- 
ions border  on  those  of  Hadadezer.  (See  on  2  Samuel  8. 9-12 ; 
1  Kings  11. 15.)  IT.  the  Cherethltes  and  the  Pelethites— 
Who  formed  the  royal  body-guard.  The  Cherethites  were, 
most  probably,  those  brave  men  who  all  along  accompa- 
nied David  while  among  t.^e  Philistines,  and  from  that 
people  derived  their  name  (1  Samuel  30. 14;  Ezekiel  25. 16; 
Zephaniah  12.5)  as  well  as  their  skill  in  archery— while 
the  Pelethites  were  those  who  joined  him  at  Ziklag,  took 
their  name  from  Pelet,  the  chief  man  in  the  company  (ch. 
12. 3),  and,  being  Benjamites,  were  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
sling. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

Ver.  1-5.  David's  Messengers,  Sent  to  comfort  Ha- 
nun,  are  Disgracefully  Treated.  1.  after  this— This 
phrase  seems  to  indicate  that  the  incident  now  to  be  re- 
lated took  place  immediately,  or  soon  after  the  wars  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  the  chronological 
order  is  loosely  observed,  and  the  only  just  inference  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  phrase  is,  that  some 
farther  account  is  to  be  given  of  the  wars  against  the 
Syrians.  Nahash  the  king  of  tbe  children  of  Ammon 
died— There  had  subsisted  a  very  friendly  relation  between 
David  and  him,  begun  during  the  exile  of  the  former,  and 
cemented,  doubtless,  by  their  common  hostility  to  Saul. 
3.  are  not  his  servants  come  unto  tbee  for  to  search! 
— i.e.,  thy  capital,  Rabbah.  (2  Samuel  10.  3.)  4-.  shaved 
them— Not  completely,  but  only  the  half  of  their  face. 
This  disrespect  to  the  beard,  and  indecent  exposure  of 
their  persons  by  their  clothes  being  cut  off  from  the  girdla 
downwards,  was  the  grossest  indignity  to  which  Jews,  iu 
common  with  all  Orientals,  could  be  subjected.  No  won- 
der that  the  men  were  ashamed  to  appear  in  public— that 
the  king  recommended  them  to  remain  in  seclusion  on 
the  border  till  the  mark  of  their  disgrace  had  disappeared 
—and  then  they  might,  with*  propriety,  return  to  the 
court. 

6-15.  JOAB  AND  ABISHAI  OVERCOME  THE  AMMONITES. 
6.  when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they  made 
themselves  odious  to  David— One  universal  feeling  of 
indignation  was  roused  throughout  Israel,  and  all  classes. 
supported  the  king  in  his  determination  to  avenge  this 
unprovoked  insult  on  the  Hebrew  nation.  Hanun  .  .  . 
sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver— a  sum  equal  to  £3-12,10(4, 
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to  procure  the  services  of  foreign  mercenaries,  char- 
iots and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia,  .  .  .  Syria- 
■saaehah,  and  .  .  .  Zobah— The  Mesopotamian  troops  did 
not  arrive  during  this  campaign  (v.  16).  Syria- maachah 
lay  on  the  north  of  the  possessions  of  the  transjordanlc 
Israelites,  near  Gllead.  Zobah— (see  on  ch.  18.  3).  7.  they 
hired  thirty  and  two  thousand  chariots — Heb.,  riders, 
or  cavalry,  accustomed  to  fight  either  on  horseback  or  In 
chariots,  and  occasionally  on  foot,  and  accepting  this  as 
the  true  rendering,  the  number  of  hired  auxiliaries  men- 
tioned In  this  passage  agrees  exactly  with  the  statement 
in  2  Samuel  lu.  6.  20,000,  12,000  (from  Tob),  equal  to  32,000, 
and  1000  with  the  king  of  Maachah.  8.  David  .  .  .  sent 
Jaub,  and  all  the  host  of  the  mighty  men— The  whole 
forces  of  Israel,  Including  the  great  military  orders,  were 
engaged  iu  this  war.  0.  children  of  Ammon  put  the 
battle  in  array  before  the  gate  of  the  city — i.  e.,  Out- 
Side  the  walls  of  Medebah,  a  frontier  town  on  the  Aruon. 
the  kings  that  weic  come  were  by  themselves  In  tbe 
field— The  Israelltlsh  army  being  thus  beset  by  the  Am- 
monites In  front,  and  by  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  behind, 
Joab  resolved  to  attack  the  latter— the  more  numerous 
and  formidable  host— while  he  directed  his  brother  Abls- 
hal,  with  a  suitable  detachment,  to  attack  the  Ammonites. 
Joab's  address  before  the  engagement  displays  the  faith 
and  piety  that  became  a  commander  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. The  mercenaries  being  defeated,  the  courage  of  the 
Ammonites  failed  ;  so  that,  taking  flight,  they  entrenched 
themselves  within  the  fortified  walls. 

18-19.  Shophach  Slain  by  David.  16.  And  when  the 
Syrians  saw  that  they  were,  put  to  the  worse — (See  on 
2  Samuel  10.  15-19.)  18.  David  slew  of  the  Syrians  seven 
thousand  men- (Cf.  2  Samuel  10. 18,  which  has  seven  hun- 
dred chariots.)  Either  the  text  in  one  of  the  books  Is  cor- 
rupt [Keil,  Davidson],  or  the  accounts  must  be  combined, 
giving  this  resulk-7000  horsemen,  7000  chariots,  and  40,000 
tootinen.    [Kknnioott,  Houbioant,  Calmet.] 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-3.  Rabbah  Besieged  by  Joab,  Spoiled  by 
David,  and  the  People  Tortured,  l.  at  the  time 
when  Icings  go  out  to  battle— in  spring,  the  usual  season 
In  ancient  times  for  entering  on  a  campaign ; — i.  e.,  a  year 
subsequent  to  the  Syrian  war.  Joab  led  forth  the  power 
of  the  army,  and  wasted  the  country  .  .  .  of  Ammon — 
The  former  campaign  had  been  disastrous,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  hired  auxiliaries  of  the  Ammonites;  and  as  it  was 
necessary,  as  well  as  just,  that  they  should  be  severely 
chastised  for  their  wanton  outrage  on  the  Hebrew  ambas- 
sadors, Joab  ravaged  their  country,  Invested  their  capital, 
Rabbah,  and  having,  after  a  protracted  siege,  taken  one 
part  of  It,  the  lower  town  or  "  city  of  waters,"  Insulated 
by  the  winding  course  of  the  Jabbok,  be  knowing  that 
the  fort  called  "the  royal  city"  would  soon  fall.  Invited 
the  king  to  come  in  person,  and  have  the  honour  of  storm- 
ing tt.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  (mentioned  2  Samuel 
12.  26)  enables  us  to  reconcile  the  two  statements—"  David 
tarried  at  Jerusalem"  (v.  1),  and  "David  and  all  the  peo- 
ple returned  to  Jerusalem  "  (v.  3).  2.  David  took  the 
•rown  of  their  king,  and  found  It  to  weigh  a  talent 
of  gold— Equal  to  125  lbs.  Some  think  that  Malcom,  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "  their  king,"  should  be  taken  as  a 
proper  name,  Mllcom  or  Molech,  the  Ammonite  Idol, 
which,  of  course,  might  bear  a  heavy  weight.  But,  like 
many  other  state  crowns  of  Eastern  kings,  the  crown  got 
at  Rabbah  was  not  worn  on  the  head,  but  suspended  by 
chains  of  gold  above  the  throne,  precious  stones—  Heb., 
a  stone,  or  cluster  of  precious  stones,  which  was  set  on 
David's  head.  3.  cut  them  with  saws,  Ac.— The  Heb. 
word,  "cut  them,"  is,  with  the  difference  of  the  final 
letter,  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  put  them,"  In  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Samuel ;  and  many  consider  that  put- 
ting them  to  saws,  axes,  Ac,  means  nothing  more  than 
that  David  condemned  the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah  to  hard 
and  penal  servitude. 
*-*5.  Threk  Ovkbthkows  or  thx  Philistines,  and 
M0 


Three  Giants  Slain. 
2  Samuel  21. 18-22). 


at  Geza— or  Gob  (■ 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-13.    David  Sins  in  Numbering  the  Peoi  lh.    a. 
Satan   stood  up  against  Israel — God,   by  Wltbdiawiag 
His  grace  at  this  time  from  David  (see  on  2  Samuel  24.  IX 
permitted  the  tempter  to  prevail  over  him,  and  as  the  r*» 
sultof  this  successful  temptation  was  the  entail  of  a  heavy 
calamity  as  a  punishment  from  God  upon  the  people.it 
might   be   said    that  "Satan   stood  up   against   Israel." 
number  Israel— In  the  act  of  taking  the  census  of  a  peo- 
ple, there  is  not  only  no  evil,  but  much  utility.    But  num- 
bering Israel— that  people  who  were  to  become  as  the  stars 
for  multitude,  Implying  a  distrust  of  the  Divine  promise; 
was  a  sin;  and  though  it  had  been  done  with  impunity 
In  the  time  of  Moses,  at  that  enumeration  each  of  the  peo- 
ple had  contributed  "  half  a  shekel  towards  the  building 
of  the  tabernacle,"  that  there  might  be  no  plague  among 
them  when  he  numbered  them  (Exodus  30.  12).     Hence 
the  numbering  of  that,  people  was  In  Itself  regarded  as  an 
undertaking  by  which  the  anger  of  God  could  be  easily 
aroused;    but  when    the    arrangements  were   made    by 
Moses  for  the  taking  of  the  census,  God  was  not  angry 
because  the  people  were  numbered  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  the  tax  for  the  sanctuary,  and  the  money  which 
was  thus  collected  ("the  atonement  money,"  Exodus  3oJ 
16)  appeased  Him.    Everything  depended,  therefore,  upon! 
the  design  of  the  census.    [Bebthsau.]    The  sin  of  David 
numbering  the  people  consisted  in  its  being  either  to. 
gratify  his  pride  to  ascertain  the  number  of  warriors  he 
could  muster  for  some  meditated  plan  of  conquest,  or,i 
perhaps,  more  likely  still,  to  Institute  a  regular  and  per- 
manent system  of  taxation,  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  establishment  for  the  monarchy, 
but  which  was  regarded  as  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
exaction — an  innovation  on  the  liberty  of  the  people-  * 
departure  from  ancient  usage  unbecoming  a  king  of  Israel. 
3.   why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel  1— 
bring  an  occasion  of  punishment  on  Israel.    In  Heb.,  tht 
word  sin  Is  often  used  synonymously  with  the  punish' 
ment  of  sin.    In  the  course  of  Providence,  the  people  fre 
queutly  suffer   for  the  misconduct  of  their   rulers.     5. 
Joab  gave  the  sum  of  the  number  of  tiin  children  of 
Israel— It  amounted  to  one  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  Israel,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Inclusive  of 
the  300,000  military  (ch.  27.),  which,  being  already  enlisted 
In  the  royal  service,  were  not  reckoned  (2  Samuel  24. 
and  to  470,000  men  in  Judah,  omitting  30,000  which  formed 
an  army  of  observation  stationed  on  the  Philistine  fron- 
tier (2  Samuel  6.  1).    So  large  a  population  at  this  early 
period,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  the  country,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  earlier  census  (Numbers  26.),  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (Genesis  15. 
5).    6.  Levi  and  Benjamin  counted  he  not — If  this  cen- 
sus was  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  Impost' Ion  of  taxes, 
this  alone  would  account  for  Levi,  who  were  not  warriors 
(v.  5),  not  being  numbered  (see  on  Numbers  1.  47-55).    The 
population  of  Benjamin  had  been  taken  (see  on  ch.  7. 6-11), 
and  the  register  preserved  In  the  archives  of  that  tribe. 
This,  however,  was  taken  on  another  occasion,  and   by 
other  agency  than  that  of  Joab.    The  non-numbering  of 
these  two  tribes  might  have  originated  in  the  special 
and  gracious  providence  of  God,  partly  because  Levi  wai 
devoted  to  His  service,  and  Benjamin  had  become  the  least 
of  all  the  tribes  (Judges  21.) ;  and  partly  because  God  fore- 
saw that  they  would  remain  faithful  to  the  house  of  David 
in  the  division  of  the  tribes,  and  therefore  would  not 
have  them  diminished.    [Poole.]    From  the  course  fol- 
lowed in  this  survey  (see  on  2  Samuel  24.  4-8),  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  the  last  tribes  that 
were  to  be  visited,  and  that,  after  the  census  In  Jadah  had 
been  finished,  Joab,  before  entering  on  that  of  Benjamin 
had  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  king,  now  sensible* 
of  his  great  error,  gave  orders  to  stop  all  furtner  pr  «cead< 
ings  In  the  business.    Not  only  the  remonstrance  of  Joat 
at  the  first  but  his  slow  progress  In  the  survey  (2  Samuel 
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it  8)  showed  the  strong  repugnance  and  even  horror  of 
the  old  general  at  this  unconstitutional  measure.  9.  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Gad,  David's  seer— Although  David 
was  himself  endowed  with  a  prophetic  gift,  yet.  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  himself  or  his  kingdom,  he  was  In  the 
habit  of  consulting  the  Lord  through  the  medium  of  the 
priests,  and  when  he  failed  to  do  so,  a  prophet  was  sent  on 
extraordinary  occasions  to  admonish  or  chastise  him. 
Sad,  a  private  friend,  was  occasionally  employed  as  the 
bearer  of  these  prophetic  messages.  11, 12.  Choose  thee, 
Ac— To  thetfireeevils  these  correspond  in  beautiful  agree- 
ment: three  years,  three  months,  three  days.  [Bertheau.] 
(Bee  on  2  Samuel  24. 13.)  13.  let  me  fall  now  Into  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  let  me  not  fall  Into  the  hand  of 
an— Experience  had  taught  him  that  human  passion 
and  vengeance  had  no  bounds,  whereas  our  wise  and  gra- 
slous  Father  In  heaven  knows  the  kind,  and  regulates  the 
extent,  of  chastisement  which  every  one  needs.  14, 15. 
So  the  Lord  .  .  .  sent  an  angel  unto  Jerusalem  to  de- 
stroy it— The  infliction  only  of  the  pestilence  Is  here  no- 
ticed, without  any  account  of  its  duration  or  Its  ravages, 
while  a  minute  description  is  given  of  the  visible  appear- 
ance and  menacing  attitude  of  the  destroying  angel,  stood 
by  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebuslte — Oman 
was  probably  his  Hebrew  or  Jewish,  Araunah  his  Jebusite 
or  Canaanltlsh,  name.  Whether  he  was  the  old  king  of 
Jebus,  as  that  title  Is  given  to  him  (2  Samuel  24. 23),  or  not, 
he  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
was  possessed  both  of  property  and  influence.  16.  David 
and  the  elders  .  .  .  clothed  In  sackcloth,  fell  upon 
their  faces— They  appeared  in  the  garb  and  assumed  the 
attitude  of  humble  penitents,  confessing  their  sins,  and 
deprecating  the  wrath  of  God. 

18-30.  He  Builds  an  Altar.  18.  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  Gad  to  say— The  order  about  the  erec- 
tion of  an  altar,  as  well  as  the  indication  of  its  site,  is  de- 
scribed (2  Samuel  24. 18)  as  brought  directly  by  Gad.  Here 
we  are  Informed  of  the  quarter  whence  the  prophet  got 
his  commission.  It  is  only  in  the  later  stages  of  Israel's 
hlBtory  that  we  find  angels  employed  in  communicating 
the  Divine  will  to  the  prophets.  20,  21.  Oman  was 
threshing  wheat— If  the  census  was  entered  upon  in  au- 
tumn, the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  the  nine  and  a  half 
months  it  occupied  would  end  at  wheat-harvest.  The 
common  way  of  threshing  corn  Is  by  spreading  It  out  on 
a  high  level  area,  and  driving  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  it  two  oxen  harnessed  to  a  clumsy  sledge  with  three 
rollers  and  some  sharp  spikes.  The  driver  sits  on  his 
knees  on  the  box,  while  another  person  Is  employed 
in  drawing  back  the  straw  and  separating  it  from  the 
grai»  underneath.  By  this  operation  the  chaff  is  very 
much  chopped,  and  the  grain  threshed  out.  23.  1  give 
thee  .  .  .  the  threshing  instruments  for  wood — i.  «., 
to  burn  the  sacrifice  of  the  oxen.  Very  little  real  Im- 
port— the  haste  and  the  value  of  the  present  offered — can 
be  understood  in  this  country.  The  offering  was  made  for 
mutant  use.  Oman,  hereby  hoping  to  terminate  the  pesti- 
lence without  a  moment's  delay,  "gave  all,"  oxen,  the 
large  threshing  machine,  and  the  wheat.  25.  David  .  .  . 
gave  for  the  place  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  —  At 
first  he  bought  only  the  cattle  and  the  threshing  instru- 
ments, for  which  he  paid  fifty  shekels  of  silver  (2  Samuel 
H.  24) ;  afterwards  he  purchased  the  whole  property.  Mount 
Moriah,  on  which  tne  future  temple  stood.  High  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  platform  rises  a  remarkable  rock, 
cow  covered  by  the  dome  of  "  the  Sakrah."  It  Is  Irregu- 
lar In  its  form,  and  measures  about  sixty  feet  in  one 
lirection  and  fifty  feet,  in  the  other.  It  is  the  natural 
mrface  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  selected  by 
David,  and  continued  bySolomon  and  Zerubbabel  as  "  the 
anbewn  stone"  on  which  to  build  the  altar.  [Bartlett's 
"  Walks  About  Jerusalem."  Stanley.]  20.  David 
built  there  an  altar— He  went  in  procession  with  bis 
.eading  men  from  the  royal  palace,  down  Mount  Zion.uud 
through  the  Intervening  city  ;  and,  having  plenty  of  spsvoe 
on  tils  own  property,  he  was  commanded,  under  peremp- 
i«oi"y    lirection,  to  go  a  considerable  distance  frotn   bis 


home,  up  Mount  Moriah,  to  erect  an  altar  on  premise* 
which  he  had  to  buy.  It  was  on  or  close  to  the  tpbt  where 
Abraham  had  offered  up  Isaac,  answered  him  by  fir* 
from  heaven  — (See  Leviticus  9.  24;  1  Kings  18.  21-23;  1 
Kings  1. 12;  2  Chronicles  7. 1.)  28.  when  David  saw  thai 
the  Lord  had  answered  him,  he  sacrificed  there — Or,  he 
continued  to  sacrifice  there.  Perceiving  his  sacrifice  was 
acceptable,  he  proceeded  to  make  additional  offerings 
there,  and  seek  favour  by  prayer  and  expiatory  rites ;  for 
the  dread  of  the  menacing  angel  destroying  Jerusalem 
while  he  was  absent  In  the  centre  of  worship  at  Glbeon, 
especially  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being,  led  him  to  con- 
tinue his  adorations  In  that  place  which  God  (2  Chronicles 
8. 1)  had  hallowed  by  the  tokens  of  His  presence  and  gra- 
cious acceptance. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-5.  David  Prepares  for  Building  the  Temple. 
1.  David  said,  Tills  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God— By 

the  miraculous  sign  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  perhaps  other 
Intimations,  David  understood  It,  to  be  the  will  of  God 
that  the  national  place  of  worship  should  be  fixed  there, 
and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  the 
erection  of  the  temple  on  that  spot.  2.  David  com- 
manded to  gather  together  the  strangers — Partly  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Canaanltes  (2  Chronicles  8.7-10), 
from  whom  was  exacted  a  tribute  of  bond-service,  and 
partly  war  captives  (2  Chronicles  2.  7),  reserved  for  the 
great  work  he  contemplated. 

6-19.    He  Instructs  Solomon.    6.  Then  he  called  for 
Solomon  .  .  .  and  charged  him— The  earnestness  and 
solemnity  of  this  address  creates  an  Impression  that  it 
was  given  a  little  before  the  old  king's  decease.    He  un- 
folded his  great  and  long-cherished  plan,  enjoined  the 
building  of  God's  house  as  a  sacred  duty  on  him  as  his  soi 
and  successor,  and  described  the  resources  that  were  a 
command  for  carrying  on  the  work.    The  vast  amount  of 
personal  property  he  had  accumulated   In  the  precion 
metals  must  have  been  spoil  taken  from  the  people  ha 
had  conquered,  and  the  cities  he  had  sacked. 

CHAPTER    XXIII 

Ver.  1.  David  Makes  Solomon  Kino.  l.  when  David 
was  old  ...  he  made  Solomon  king — This  brief  state- 
ment, which  comprises  the  substance  of  1  Kings  1.  32-48,  Is 
made  here  solely  to  Introduce  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tions carried  on  by  David  during  the  latter  years  of  hi* 
life  for  providing  a  national  place  of  worship. 

2-6.  Number  and  Distribution  of  the  Levites.  2. 
he  gathered  together  all  the  princes  of  Israel — All  im- 
portant measures  relating  to  the  public  interest  were  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  tribes  (ch.  13.  1;  15.  25;  22.  17;  26).  3. 
the  Levites -were  numbered  .  .  .  thirty  and  eight  thou- 
sand— Four  times  their  number  at  the  early  census  taken 
by  Moses  (see  on  Numbers  4.  and  26).  It  was,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, this  vast  increase  that  suggested  and  rendered  ex- 
pedient that  classification,  made  in  the  last  year  of  David'i 
reign,  which  the  present  and  three  subsequent  chapters 
describe,  by  their  polls,  man  by  man — Women  and 
children  were  not  included.  4.  twenty  and  four  thou- 
sand were  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord — They  were  not  to  preside  over  all  the  services  of 
the  temple.  The  Levites  were  subject  to  the  priests,  and 
they  were  superior  to  the  Nethlnlms  and  other  servants, 
who  were  not  of  the  race  of  Levi.  But  they  had  certain 
departments  of  duty  assigned,  some  of  which  are  here 
specified.  5.  praised  the  Lord  with  the  Instrument* 
which  I  made — David  seems  to  have  been  an  inventor  of 
many  of  the  musical  instruments  used  in  the  temple 
(Amos  6.  5).  6.  David  divided  them  into  courses  among 
the  sons  of  Levi — These  are  enumerated  according  to 
their  fathers'  houses,  but  no  more  of  these  are  mentioned 
here  than  the  twenty-four  thousand  who  were  engaged  In 
the  work  connected  with  the  Lord's  house.  The  father* 
bouses  of  those  Levites  corresponded  wlui  the  classes  lnte 
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which  they  [Josefhtjs'  Antiquities]  as  well  as  the  priests 
were  divided  (see  on  ch.  24.  20-31 ;  26.  20-28). 

7-11.  SONS  OF  Gekshon.  7-11.  the  Gershonites— They 
had  nine  fathers'  houses,  six  descended  from  Laadan,  and 
three  from  Shimel. 

12-20.  Of  Kohath.  12.  The  sons  or  Kohath— He  was 
the  founder  of  nine  Levltlcal  fathers'  houses.  13.  Aaron 
was  separated— As  high  priest  (see  on  ch.  25. 1-19).  14. 
concerning  Moses— His  sons  were  ranked  with  the  Le- 
vites generally,  but  not  Introduced  into  the  distinctive 
portion  of  the  descendants  of  Levi,  who  were  appointed 
to  the  special  functions  of  the  priesthood. 

21-23.  Of  Merahi.  21-23.  The  sons  of  Merart— They 
aomprised  six  fathers'  houses.  Summing  them  together, 
Gershon  founded  nine  fathers'  houses,  Kohath  nine,  and 
Merarisix:  total,  twenty-four. 

24.  Office  of  the  Levites.  24.  These  were  the  son* 
of  Levi  .  .  .  that  did  the  work  .  .  .  from  twenty  years 
and  npwatds — The  enumeration  of  the  Levites  was  made 
by  I  >a  vtd  (v.  3)  on  the  same  rule  as  that  followed  by  Moses 
(Numbers  1.  3),  viz.,  from  thirty  years.  But  he  saw  after- 
wards  that  this  rule  might  be  beneficially  relaxed,  and 
that  toe.  enrolment  of  Levites  for  their  proper  duties 
might  be  made  from  twenty  years  of  age.  The  ark  and 
tabernacle  being  now  stationary  at  Jerusalem,  the  labour 
1)1  (he  Levites  was  greatly  diminished,  as  they  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  transport  Its  heavy  furniture  from  place 
to  place.  The  number  of  38,0(Hj  Levites,  exclusive  of 
priests,  wax  doubtless  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  tabernacle.  But  this  pious  king 
thought  that  It  would  contribute  to  Hie  glory  of  the  Lord 
to  employ  as  many  officers  In  his  Divine  service  as  possi- 
ble. These  first  rules,  however,  which  David  instituted, 
were  temporary,  as  very  different  arrangements  were 
made  after  the  ark  had  been  deposited  in  the  tabernacle 
of  Zion. 

CHAPTER    XXl  V. 

Ver.  1-19.  Division  of  the  Sons  ok  Aaron  into  Fouk 
and  Twenty  Orders,  l.  Now  these  are  the  divisions 
of  the  sous  of  Aaron — (See  on  ch.  23.  S.)  2.  Nadah  and 
Abihu  died  before  their  father — i.  e.,  not  in  his  presence, 
but  during  his  lifetime  (see  Mary.  Eel),  therefore  Klea- 
lar  and  Ithamar  executed  the  priest's  office- -In  conse- 
quence of  the  death,  of  his  two  eldest  sons  without  issue, 
the  descendants  of  Aaron  were  comprised  in  (he  families 
of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  Both  of  these  sons  discharged 
the  priestly  functions  as  assistants  to  thtlr  father.  Elea- 
»ar  succeeded  him,  and  in  his  line  the  high  priesthood 
continued  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  lamlly  of  Itha- 
mar, In  the  person  of  Ell.  3.  Zadok  .  .  .  and  Ahimelech 
of  the  sous  of  Ithamar- This  statement,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  v.  6,  Is  not  a  little  perplexing,  since  (2  Samuel 
15.  24,  35;  20.  25)  Abiathar  is  mentioned  as  the  person  con- 
Joined  in  David's  time  with  Zadok,  In  the  collegiate  ex- 
ercise of  the  high  priesthood.  Some  think  that  the  words 
have  been  transposed,  reading  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech. But  there  Is  no  ground  for  regarding  the  text  as 
faulty.  The  high  priests  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  were  the 
following:  Ahiah  or  Ahimelech,  his  son  Abiathar,  his  son 
Ahimelech.  We  frequently  find  the  grandfather  and 
grandson  called  by  the  same  name  (6ee  list  of  high  priests 
of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  ch.  5. 3IM1).  Hence  the  author  of 
the  Chronicles  was  acquainted  with  Ahimelech,  son  of 
Abiathar,  who,  for  some  reason,  discharged  the  duties  of 
high  priest  in  David's  reign,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
nis  father  (for  Abiathar  was  living  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
1  Kings  2.27).  [Keid.]  4.  there  were  more  chief  men 
found— The  Beb.  may  be  translated,  "There  were  more 
men  as  to  heads  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar."  It  Is  true,  In 
point  of  fact,  that  by  the  census  the  number  of  Individuals 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  was  found  greater  than 
In  that  of  Ithamar.  And  this,  of  necessity,  led  to  there 
being  more  fathers'  houses,  and  consequently  more  chiefs 
or  presidents  In  the  former.  5.  they  were  divided  by 
i«t— This  method  of  allocation  was  adopted  manifestly  to 
remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  as  to  precedence  and  the 
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right  of  performing  particular  duties.  6.  one  principal 
household— The  marg.  reading  is  preferable,  "'one  r«w^*  j 
of  the  father."  The  lot  was  cast  In  a  deliberateand  solenu. : 
manner  in  presence  of  the  king,  the  princes,  the  two  high 
priests,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  priestly  and  Levitica]  fam- 
ilies—the heads  of  families  belonging  to  Eleazar  and  Itha-> 
mar  were  alternately  brought  forward  to  draw,  and  th». 
name  of  each  Individual,  as  called,  registered  by  an  at- 
tendant secretary.  To  accommodate  the  casting  of  ths 
lots  to  tLie  Inequality  of  the  number,  there  being  sixteen 
fathers'  houses  of  Eleazar,  and  only  eight  of  Ithamar,  it 
was  arranged  that  every  house  of  Ithamar  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  of  Eleazar,  or,  what  Is  the  same  thing,  thai 
every  two  houses  of  Eleazar  should  be  followed  by  one 
of  Ithamar.  If,  then,  we  suppose  a  commencement  to  have 
been  made  by  Eleazar,  the  order  would  be  as  follows  :  one 
and  two,  Eleazar;  three,  Ithamar;  four  and  five,  Eleazar; 
six,  Ithamar;  seven  and  eight,  Eleazar;  nine,  Ithamar; 
and  so  forth.  [Bertheau.)  The  lot  determined  also  the 
order  of  the  priests'  service.  That  of  the  Levites  was  after- 
wards distributed  by  the  same  arrangement  (v.  31). 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-7.  Number  and  Office  of  the  Singers,  l. 
David  and  the  captains  of  the  host — i.  e.,  the  princes  (ch. 
23.  2;  24.6).  It  is  probable  that  the  king  was  attended  on 
the  occasion  of  arranging  the  singers  by  the  same  parties 
that  are  mentioned  as  having  assisted  him  in  regulating 
the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  2.  according  to  the 
order  of  the  king— Hub.,  "by  the  hands  of  the  king," 
i.  e.,  "according  to  the  king's  order,"  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Asaph  and  his  colleagues,  which 
prophesied — i.e.,  in  this  connection,  played  with  instru- 
ments. This  metaphorical  application  of  the  term 
"  prophecy"  ruost  probably  originated  In  the  practice  of 
the  prophets,  who  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  prophetic 
spirit,  by  the  animating  influence  of  music  (see  on  2  Kings 
3.  15).  It  is  said  that  Asaph  did  this  "according  to  David's 
order,"  because  by  royal  appointment  he  officiated  In  the 
tabernacle  on  Zion  (ch.  16.  37-11),  while  other  leaders  of  the 
sacred  music  were  stationed  at  Gibeou.  5.  Heman  the 
king's  seer— The  title  of  seer  or  prophet  of  David  is  also 
given  to  Gad  (ch.  21.  9),  and  to  Jeduthun  (2  Chronicles  29. 
15),  111  the  words  (marg.  matters)  of  God.  to  lift  up  th« 
horn — i.  e.,  to  blow  loudly  In  the  worship  of  God;  or  per- 
haps It  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  presided  over 
the  wind  instruments,  as  Jeduthun  over  the  harp.  Heman 
had  been  appointed  at  first  to  serve  at  Gibeon  (ch.  16.  41). 
But  his  destination  seems  to  have  been  changed  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  God  gave  to  Heman  fourteen  sons  and 
three  daughters  —  The  daughters  are  mentioned,  solely 
because  from  their  musical  taste  and  talents  they  formed 
part  of  the  choir  (Psalm  63.  25).  6,  7.  all  these  were 
under  the  hands  of  their  father — Asaph  had  four  sons, 
Jeduthun  six,  and  Heman  fourteen,  equal  to  twenty  four ; 
making,  the  musicians  with  their  brethren  the  singers, 
an  amount  of  288.  For,  like  the  priests  and  Levites,  they 
were  divided  into  twenty- four  courses  of  twelve  men 
each,  equal  to  288,  who  served  a  week  In  rotation ;  and 
these,  half  of  whom  officiated  every  week  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  assistants,  were  skilful  and  exper- 
ienced musicians,  capable  of  leading  and  instructing  the 
general  musical  corps,  which  comprised  no  less  than  WOO 
(ch.  23. 5). 

8-31.  Their  Division  by  Lot  into  Four  and  Twentt 
Orders.  9.  they  cast  lots,  ward  against  ward — "  Ward" 
Is  an  old  English  word  for  division  or  company.  The  lot 
was  cast  to  determine  the  precedence  of  the  classes  oi 
divisions  over  which  the  musical  leaders  presided;  and, 
in  order  to  secure  an  Impartial  arrangement  of  the!) 
order,  the  master  and  his  assistants,  the  teacher  and  hie 
scholars,  in  each  class  or  company  took  part  In  thlg 
solemn  casting  of  lots.  In  the  first  catalogue  given  1e 
this  chapter  the  courses  are  classed  according  to  theii 
employment  as  musicians— In  the  second  they  are  ar 
ranged  In  the  order  of  their  service. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  Divisions  ok  the  Porteks.  1,  3.  Concern- 
kng  the  divisions  of  the  porters— There  were  4000  (ch.  23. 6), 
all  taken  from  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  and  Merar- 
ltes  {p.  14),  divided  Into  twenty -four  courses— as  the  priests 
»nd  musicians.  Mesheleinlah  the  sous  of  K.ore,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph — Seven  sous  of  Meshelemlah  are  men- 
tioned (v.  2),  whereas  eighteen  are  given  {v.  9),  but  in  this 
latter  number  his  relatives  are  included.  5.  God  blessed 
Slim — i.  e.,  Obed-edom.  The  occasion  of  the  blessing  was 
bis  faithful  custody  of  the  ark  (2  Samuel  6.  11, 12),  and  the 
nature  of  the  blessing  (Psalm  127.  5)  consisted  In  the  great 
Increase  o;  progeny  by  which  his  house  was  distin- 
guished; seventy-two  descendants  are  reckoned.  6. 
mighty  men  of  valour— The  circumstance  of  physical 
strength  is  prominently  noticed  in  this  chapter,  as  the 
office  of  the  porters  required  them  not  only  to  act  as  sen- 
tinels of  the  sacred  edifice  and  its  precious  furniture 
against  attacks  of  plunderers  or  popular  insurrection — 
to  be,  In  fact,  a  military  guard — but,  after  the  temple  was 
built,  to  open  and  shut  the  gates,  which  were  extraordi- 
narily large  and  ponderous.  10.  Slmrl  the  ehief  .  .  . 
though  .  .  .  not  the  first-born — Probably  because  the 
family  entitled  to  the  right  of  primogeniture  had  died 
out,  or  because  there  were  none  of  the  existing  families 
which  could  claim  that  right.  13.  Among  these  were 
the  divisions  of  the  porters,  even  among  the  chiel 
men— These  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  watches,  being  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  porters. 

13-19.  The  Gates  Assigned  by  Lot.  13.  they  cast 
lots— Their  departments  of  duty,  such  as  the  gates  they 
•hould  attend  to,  were  allotted  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  other  Levitical  bodies,  and  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  or  captains  are  given,  with  the  respective  gates 
assigned  tbetr.  15.  the  house  of  Asuppim — Or  collec- 
tions, prooaoly  a  storehouse,  where  were  kept  the  grain, 
wine,  and  other  offerings  for  the  sustenance  of  the  priests. 
16.  the  gate  Shallecheth— Probably  the  rubbish  gate, 
through  which  all  the  accumulated  filth  and  sweepings 
if  the  temple  and  its  courts  were  poured  out.  by  the 
causeway  of  the  going  up — Probably  the  ascending  road 
which  was  cast  up  or  raised  from  the  deep  valley  between 
Mount  Zion  and  Morlah,  for  the  royal  egress  to  the  place 
of  worship  (2  Chronicles  9.  4).  -ward  against  ward- 
gome  refer  these  words  to  Shuppim  and  Hosah,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  both  the  western  gate  and  the  gate 
Shallecheth,  which  was  opposite,  while  others  take  it  as  a 
general  statement  applicable  to  all  the  guards,  and  In- 
tended to  Intimate  that  they  were  posted  at  regular  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  or  that  they  all  mounted  and  re- 
lieved guard  at  the  same  time  in  uniform  order.  17-19. 
Eastward  were  six  Levites — Because  the  gate  there  was 
♦.he  most  frequented.  Four  at  the  north  gate ;  four  at  the 
south,  at  the  storehouse  which  was  adjoining  the  south, 
and  which  had  two  entrance-gates,  one  leading  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  the  city,  and  the  other  direct 
west,  two  porters  each— at  the  Parbar  towards  the  west, 
there  were  six  men  posted— four  at  the  causeway  or 
ascent  (v.  16),  and  two  at  Parbar,  amounting  to  twenty- 
four  in  all,  who  were  kept  daily  on  guard.  Parbar— Is, 
perhaps,  the  same  as  Parvar  (suburbs,  2  Kings  23.11),  and 
If  so,  this  gate  might  be  so  called  as  leading  to  the  suburbs. 

JCAI.MET.] 

20-28.  Levites  that  had  Charge  of  the  Treasures. 
90.  of  the  Levites,  Ahljah— The  heading  of  this  section 
is  altogether  strange  as  it  stands,  for  it  looks  as  if  the 
•acred  historian  were  going  to  commence  a  new  subject 
different  from  the  preceding.  Besides,  "Ahljah,  whose 
name  occurs  after"  the  Levites,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
previous  lists;  it  Is  totally  unknown,  and  is  introduced 
abruptly  without  further  information  ;  and  lastly,  Ahl- 
jah must  have  united  in  his  own  person  those  very  of- 
lloes  of  which  the  occupants  are  named  in  the  verses  that 
follow  The  reading  is  incorrect.  The  Septuaginl  has 
this  very  suitable  heading,  "And  their  Levitical  breth 
rea  over  the  treasures."  &c.    [Bertheau.]    The  names 


of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  treasure-chamber*  ni 
their  respective  wards  are  given,  with  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  precious  things  committed  to  their  trust. 
Those  treasures  were  immense;,  consisting  of  the  accumu- 
lated spoils  of  lsraelltish  victories,  as  well  as  of  volun- 
tary contributions  made  by  David  and'the  representative* 
of  the  people. 

29-32.  Officers  and  Judges.  39.  officers  and  Judge* 
—The  word  rendered  "officers"  is  the  term  which  signi- 
fies scribes  or  secretaries,  so  that  the  Levitical  class  hert 
described  were  magistrates,  who,  attended  by  their  clerks, 
exercised  judicial  functions;  there  were  6000  of  them  (ch. 
23.  4),  who  probably  acted  like  their  brethren  on  the 
principle  of  rotation,  and  these  were  divided  into  three 
classes — one  (v.  29)  for  the  outward  business  over  Israel; 
one  (v.  30),  consisting  of  1700,  for  the  west  of  Jordan  "in 
all  business  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  service  of  the  king;" 
and  the  third  (v.  31,  32),  consisting  of  2700,  were  "rulers  foi 
every  matter  pertaining  to  God,  and  affairs  of  the  king." 

CHAPTER     XXVII. 

Ver.  1-15.  Twelve  Captains  for  every  Several 
Month.  1.  came  in  aud  went  out  month  by  month- 
Here  is  an  account  of  the  standing  military  force  of 
Israel.  A  militia  formed,  it  would  seem,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  David's  reign  (see  on  v.  7)  was  raised  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Twelve  legions, corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  tribes,  were  enlisted  in  the  king's  service.  Each 
legion  comprised  a  body  of  24,000  men,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice was  a  month  in  rotation,  and  who  were  stationed 
either  at  Jerusalem  or  in  any  other  place  where  they 
might  be  required.  There  was  thus  always  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  state,  as  well  as  for  re- 
sisting sudden  attacks  or  popular  tumults;  and  when 
extraordinary  emergencies  demanded  a  larger  force,  the 
whole  standing  army  could  easily  be  called  to  arms, 
amounting  to  288,000,  or  to  300,000,  including  the  12,000 
officers  that  naturally  attended  on  the  twelve  princes 
(v.  16-24).  Such  a  military  establishment  would  be  bur- 
densome neither  to  the  country  nci  to  the  royal  ex- 
chequer; for  attendance  on  this  duty  being  a  mark  of 
honour  and  distinction,  the  expense  of  maintenance 
would  be  borne  probably  by  the  militiaman  himself, 
or  furnished  out  of  the  common  fund  of  his  tribe.  Nor 
would  the  brief  period  of  actual  service  produce  any  de- 
rangement of  the  usual  course  of  affairs;  for,  on  the  ex- 
piry of  the  term,  every  soldier  returned  to  the  pursuits 
and  duties  of  private  life  during  the  other  eleven  months 
of  the  year.  Whether  the  same  individuals  were  always 
enrolled,  cannot  be  determined.  The  probability  is,  that 
provided  the  requisite  number  was  furnished,  no  stricter 
scrutiny  would  be  made.  A  change  of  men  might,  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  encouraged,  as  it  was  a  part  of  David's 
policy  to  train  all  his  subjects  to  skill  in  arms;  and  to 
have  made  the  enlistment  fall  always  on  the  same  indi- 
viduals would  have  defeated  that  purpose,  as  to  have 
confined  each  month's  levy  rigidly  within  the  limits  of 
one  tribe  might  have  fallen  hard  upon  those  tribes 
which  were  weak  and  small.  The  rotation  system  being 
established,  each  division  knew  its  own  month,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  commander  under  whom  it  was  to 
serve.  These  commanders  are  styled,  "  the  chief  lathers,'' 
i.e.,  the  hereditary  heads  of  tribes  who,  like  chieftains  of 
clans,  possessed  great  power  aud  influence,  captains  of 
thousands  and  hundreds — The  legions  of  24,000  were  dj. 
vided  into  regiments  of  1000,  aud  these  again  into  com 
panies  of  100  men,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective 
subalterns,  there  being,  of  course,  twenty-four  captains 
of  thousands,  and  240  centurions,  and  their  alhcers- 
The  Shoterlm,  who  In  the  army  performed  the  duty  oi 
the  commissariat,  keeping  the  muster-roll,  &c.  3,  3. 
Jashobeaiu  the  son  of  Zabdlel — (See  on  ch.  11.  11 ;  5 
Samuel  23.  8.)  Hachmoul  was  his  father,  Zabdlel  prob 
ably  one  of  his  ancestors;  or  there  might  be  differeiil 
names  of  the  same  individual.  In  the  rotation  of  the 
military  courses,  the  dignity  of  precedence,  not  of  author 
Ity,  was  given  to  the  bero.     4t.  second  month  w»«  fW4n 
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Or  Dodo.  Here  the  text  seems  to  requiro  the  supple- 
ment of  "Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo"  (2  Samuel  23. 8).  7. 
Asnhel— This  officer  having  been  slain  at  the  very  begin- 
ring  of  David's  reign,  his  name  was  probably  given  to 
this  division  in  honour  of  his  memory,  and  his  son  was 
invested  with  the  command. 

:  16-24.  Princes  of  the  Twelve  Tribes.  16.  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel:  the  ruler— This  is  a  list  of  the  heredi- 
tary chiefs  or  rulers  of  tribes  at  the  time  of  David's  num- 
bering the  people.-  Gad  and  Asher  are  not  included ;  for 
what  reason  is  unknown.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  a  prince 
(y.  17),  as  well  as  the  other  tribes;  and  although  it  was 
ecclesiastically  subject  to  the  high  priest,  yet  in  all  civil 
matters  it  had  a  chief  or  head,  possessed  of  the  same 
authority  and  power  as  in  the  other  tribes,  only  his  juris- 
diction did  not  extend  to  the  priests.  18.  Ellhu— Prob- 
ably the  same  as  Eliab  (1  Samuel  16. 16).  23.  But  David 
took  not  the  number  of  them  from  twenty  years  old 
and  under— The  meaning  is,  that  the  census  which  David 
ordered  did  not  extend  to  all  the  Israelites;  for  to  con- 
template such  an  enumeration  would  have  been  to  at- 
tempt an  impossibility  (Genesis  28. 14),  and  besides  would 
have  been  a  daring  offence  to  God.  The  limitation  to  a 
certain  age  was  what  had  probably  quieted  David's  con- 
science as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  measure,  while  its  ex- 
pediency was  strongly  pressed  upon  his  mind  by  the  army 
arrangements  he  had  in  view.  24.  neither  was  the 
number  put  In  the  account  of  the  chronicles  of  King 
David— Either  because  the  undertaking  was  not  com- 
pleted, Levi  and  Benjamin  not  having  been  numbered 
(ch.  21. 6),  or  the  full  details  in  the  hands  of  the  enumer- 
ating officers  were  not  reported  to  David,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  registered  in  the  public  archives,  the 
chronicles  —  Were  the  daily  records  or  annals  of  the 
king's  reign.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  census  in  the 
historical  register,  as  from  the  public  calamity  with  which 
it  was  associated  it  would  have  stood  a  painful  record  of 
the  Divine  judgment  against  the  king  and  the  nation. 
25.  over  the  king's  treasures — Those  treasures  consisted 
of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  cedar-wood,  &e. ;  those 
which  he  had  in  Jerusalem  as  distinguished  from  others 
without  the  city,  the  storehouses  in  the  fields — Grain 
covered  over  with  layers  of  straw  is  frequently  preserved 
in  the  fields  under  little  earthen  mounds,  like  our  potato 
pits.  27.  the  vineyards— These  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  vine-growing  districts  of  Judah,  and  were  committed 
to  two  men  of  that  quarter,  wine-cellars — Stores;  the 
wine  is  deposited  in  jars  sunk  in  the  court  of  the  house. 
29.  olive  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  sycamore  trees  ...  in  the  low 
plains — i.  e.,  the  Shephela,  the  rich  low-lying  ground  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
29.  herds  that  fed  In  Sharon — A  fertile  plain  between 
Oesarea  and  Joppa.  sheep  and  camels — These  were  prob- 
ably in  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  hence  an 
Ishmaelite  and  Nazarite  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  them.  31.  rulers  of  the  substance  that  ■was  King 
David's  — How  and  when  the  king  acquired  these  de- 
mesnes and  this  variety  of  property  — whether  it  was 
partly  by  conquests,  or  partly  by  confiscation,  or  by  his 
own  active  cultivation  of  waste  lands— is  not  said.'  It  was 
probably  in  all  these  ways.  The  management  of  the  king's 
private  possessions  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  like 
his  public  affairs  and  the  revenue  derived  from  all  these 
sources  mentioned  must  have  been  very  large. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Vcr.  1-8.    David  Exhorts  the  People  to  Fear  God. 
1.  David  assembled  all  the  princes  of  Israel— i.  e.,  the 

representatives  of  the  people,  the  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom,  who  are  enumerated  in  this  verse  according  to 
their  respective  rank  or  degree  of  authority,  princes  of 
the  tribes— (Ch.  27.16-22.)  Those  patriarchal  chiefs  are 
mentioned  first  as  being  the  highest  in  rank— a  sort  of 
hereditary  noblesse,  the  captains  of  the  companies — 
The  twelve  generals  mentioned  (ch.  27.1-15).  the  stew- 
ards, &c— (Ch.  27.25-31.)  the  officers— Hebrew,  eunuchs, 
Or  attendants  on  the  court  (1  Samuel  8.15;  1  Kings  22.9; 
2G4 


2  Kings  2:.  18);  and  besides  Joab,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  the  heroes  vfco  had  no  particular  office  (ch. 
11;  2  Samuel  23).    This  assembly,  a  very  mixed  and  gen- 
eral one,  as  appears  from  the  parties  invited,  was  more 
•numerous  and  entirely  different  from  <that  mentioned 
<ch.  23. 2)..  2.  Hear  me,  my  brethren— This  was  the  style 
of  address  becoming  a  constitutional  king  of  Israel  (Deu- 
teronomy 17. 20;  1  Samuel  30. 23;  2  Samuel  5. 1).    I  had  It 
in  mine  heart — I  proposed  or  designed,    to  build  an 
house  of  rest— A  solid  and  permanent  temple,    for  the 
footstool  of  our  God— God  seated  between  the  cherubim, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  ark.  might  be  said  to  be 
enthroned  in  His  glory,  and  the  coverlet  of  the  ark  to  be 
His  footstool,    and  had  made  ready  for  the  building— 
The  immense  treasures  which  David  had  amassed,  and 
the  elaborate  preparations  he  had  made,  would  have  beer* 
amply  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  which 
he  presented  the  model  to  Solomon.    3.  thou  hast  been 
a  man  of  'war,  and  hast  shed  much  blood — The  church 
or  spiritual  state  of  the  world,  of  which  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  a  type,  would  be  presided  over  by 
One  who  was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  Prince,  cf  Peace, 
and  therefore  would  be  represented  not  so  fitly  by  David, 
whose  mission  had  been  a  preparatory  one  of  battle  and 
conquest,  as  by  his  son,  who  should  reign  in  unbroken 
peace.     4,  5.  he  hath  chosen  Solomon— The  spirit  of 
David's  statement  is  this:— It  was  not  my  ambition,  my 
valour,  or  my  merit  that  led  to  the  enthronemerrtr  of  my- 
self and  family;  it  was  the  grace  of  God  which  chose  the 
tribe,  the  family,  the  person— myself  in  the  first  instance, 
and  now  Solomon,  to  whom,  as  the  Lord's  anointed,  you 
are  all  bound  to  submit.    Like  that  of  Christ,  of  whom, 
he  was  a  type,  the  appointment  of  Solomon  to  the  king- 
dom above  all  his  brethren  was  frequently  pre-intimated 
(ch.  17.12;  22.9:  2  Samuel  7.12-14;  12.24,  25;  2  Kings  1.13). 
7.  1  'will  establish  his  kingdom  for  ever,  If  he  be  con- 
stant to  do  my  commandments — The  same  condition  is 
set  before  Solomon  by  God  (1  Kings  3.14;  9.4).    8.  Now 
...  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  .  .  .  keep,  and  seek  for 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  &C— This  solemn 
and  earnest  exhortation  to  those  present,  and  to  all  Israel 
through  their  representatives,  to  continue  faithful  in  ob- 
serving the  Divine  law  as  essential  to  their  national  pros- 
perity and  permanence,  is  similar  to  that  of  Moses  (Deu- 
teronomy 39. 15-20). 

9-20.  He  Encourages  Solomon  to  Bulld  tee  Temple. 
9, 10.  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son— The  royal  speaker 
now  tnrns  to  Solomon,  and  in  a  most  impressive  manner 
presses  upon  him  the  importance  of  sincere  and  practical 
piety,  know  thou— He  did  not  mean  head-knowledge, 
for  Solomon  possessed  that  already,  but  that  experimental 
acquaintance  with  God  which  Is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
loving  and  serving  Him.  11.  Then  David  gave  to  Solo- 
mon .  .  .  the  pattern — He  now  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
son  and  successor  the  plan  or  model  of  the  temple,  with 
the  elevations,  measurements,  apartments,  and  chief  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  all  of  which  were  designed  according  to 
the  pattern  given  him  by  Divine  revelation  (v.  19).  12. 
tiie  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the  spirit — Rather, 
with  him  in  spirit ;  i.  e.,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  15, 16. 
the  candlestlcksof  silver— Solomon  made  them  all  of 
gold— in  this  and  a  few  minor  particulars  departing  from 
the  letter  of  his  father's  instructions,  where  he  had  the 
means  of  executing  them  in  a  more  splendid  style.  There 
was  only  one  candlestick  and  one  table  in  the  tabernacle, 
but  ten  in  the  temple.  18.  the  chariot  of  the  cherubim 
— The  expanded  wings  of  the  cherubim  formed  what  was 
figuratively  styled  the  throne  of  God,  and  as  they  were 
emblematical  of  rapid  motion,  the  throne  or  seat  was 
spoken  of  as  a  chariot  (Psalm  IS.  10;  99. 1).  It  is  quite 
clear  that  in  all  these  directions  David  was  not  guided 
by  his  own  taste,  or  by  a  desire  for  taking  any  existing 
model  of  architecture,  but  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  ex- 
press revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  Inavision,  or  trance, 
the  whole  edifice,  with  its  appurtenances,  had  been  placed 
before  his  eyes  so  vividly  and  permanently,  that  he  had 
been  able  to  take  a  sketch  of  them  in  the  models  delivered 
to  Solomon.  20. Be  strong  and  of  good  courage — Thea«t» 
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_  begun  v.  9  la  resumed  and  concluded  In  the  same 
■train.  !S1.  behold  tike  courses  of  the  priests  and  Levites 

—They  were,  most  probably,  represented  In  this  assembly, 
though  they  are  not  named,  also  the  princes  and  all 
the  people—*.  «.,  as  well  the  skilful,  expert,  and  zealous 
artisan,  as  the  workman  who  needs  to  be  directed  In 
all  his  labours. 

CHAPTER     XXIX. 

Ver.  1-6.    David  Causes  the  Princes  and  People  to 
yvTKS  FOR  THE  House  OF  Ood.     1.  Solomon  ...  Is  yet 
young  and  tender— Tbougb   Solomon   was  very  young 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  sovereign  power,  his  kingdom 
escaped  the  woe  pronounced  (Eccleslastes  10.  16).     Mere 
ehlldhood  In  a  prince  Is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a 
nation,  as  there  are  Instances  of  the  government  being 
wisely  administered  during   a   minority,  and  Solomon 
himself  Is  a  most  Illustrious  proof  that  a  young  prince 
may  prove  a  great  blessing  ;  for  when  he  was  but  a  mere 
child,  with   respect  to  his  age,  no  nation  was  happier. 
His  lather,  however,  made  this  address  before  Solomon  was 
endowed  with  the  Divine  gift  of  wisdom,  and  David's  refer- 
ence to  his  son's  extreme  youth,  In  connection  with  the 
great  national  undertaking  he  had  been  divinely  appointed 
to  execute,  was  to  apologize  to  this  assembly  of  the  estates 
—or,  rather,  to  assign  tbe  reason  of  his  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  work.    3,  4.  Moreover  ...  I  have  of  mine 
own    proper   good,  <fec— In  addition    to   the   immense 
amount  of  gold    and  silver  treasure  which  David  had 
already  bequeathed  for  various  uses  In  the  service  of  the 
temple,  he  now  made  an  additional  contribution  destined 
to  a  specific  purpose — that  of  overlaying  the  walls  of  the 
house.    This  voluntary  gift  was  from  the  private  fortune 
of  the  royal  donor,  and  had  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care.    The  gold  was  "the  gold  of  Ophlr,"  then  esteemed 
the  purest  and  finest  In  the  world  (Job  22.  24 ;  28.  16;  Isaiah 
13.  12).    The  amount  was  8000  talents  of  gold,  and  7000 
talents  of  refined  silver.  5.  who  then  is  willing  to  eon* 
secrate  his  service — Heb.,  fill  his  hand;  t.  e.,  make  an 
offering  (Exodus  32.  29;  Leviticus  8.  33;  1  Kings  13.  33). 
The  meaning  Is,  that  whoever  would  contribute  volunta- 
rily, as  he  had  done,  would  be  offering  a  free-will  offering 
to  the  Lord.    It  was  a  sacrifice  which  every  one  of  them 
could  make,  and  in  presenting  which  the  offerer  himself 
would  be  the  priest.    David,  In  asking  free-will  offerings 
for  the  temple.  Imitated  the  conduct  of  Moses  In  reference 
to  the  tabernacle  (Exodus  25.  1-8).    6-8.  Then  the  chief  of 
the  fathers — Or  heads  of  the  fathers  (ch.  24. 31 ;  27. 1).  princes 
of  the  tribes— (ch.  27.  16-22).     the  rulers  of  the  king's 
work  —  Those  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  demesnes 
and  other  possessions  (ch.  27.  25-31).      offered  willingly 
—Influenced  by  the  persuasive  address  and  example  of 
the  king,  they  acted  according  to  their  several  abilities, 
and  their  united  contributions  amounted  to  the  gross  sum 
—of  gold  5000  talents  and  10,000  drams;  and  of  silver,  10,000 
talents,  besides  brass  and  iron,    drams— Rather,  darics. 
A  Persian  coin,  with  which  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
the  captivity  became  familiar,  and  which  was  afterwards 
extensively  circulated  in  the  countries  of  Western  Asia. 
It  Is  estimated  as  equal  in  value  to  25s.  of  British  curren- 
cy.    7.  of  brass  eighteen  thousand  talents,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  talents  of  Iron — In  Scripture,  IrSn  Is 
always  referred   to  as  an  article  of  comparatively  low 
value,  and  of  greater  abundance  and  cheaper  than  bronze. 

Napier.]  8.  and  they  with  whom  precious  stones 
were  found— Rather,  "  whatever  was  found  along  with  It 
of  precious  stones  they  gave."  [Bkktheau.]  These  gifts 
were  deposited  In  the  hands  of  Jehlell,  whose  family  were 

sbATged  with  the  treasure*  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ch. 


10-25.  His  Thanksgiving.  10.  Wherefore  D*vM 
blessed  the  Lord— This  beautiful  thanksgiving  prayei 
was  the  effusion  overflowing  with  gratitude  and  delight 
at  seeing  the  warm  and  widespread  interest  that  was  now 
taken  In  forwarding  the  favourite  project  of  his  life.  Its 
piety  Is  displayed  In  the  fervour  of  devotional  feeling— in 
the  ascription  of  all  worldly  wealth  and  greatness  to  God 
as  the  giver,  in  tracing  the  general  readiness  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  influence  of  His  grace,  In  praying  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  happy  disposition  among  the  people,  and 
In  solemnly  and  earnestly  commending  the  young  king 
and  his  kingdom  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  God.  16.  All 
this  store  that  we  have  prepared — It  may  be  useful  to 
exhibit  a  tabular  view  of  the  treasure  laid  up,  and  con- 
tributions stated  by  the  historian  as  already  made  to- 
wards the  erection  of  the  proposed  temple.  Omitting  the 
brass  and  iron,  and  precious  stones,  which,  though  speci- 
fied partly  (v.  7),  is  represented  In  other  portions  as 
"without  weight"  (ch.  22.  3,  14),  we  shall  give  in  this 
table  only  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver;  and  taking  the 
talent  of  gold  as  worth  £6475  (the  talent  being  125  lbs.  In 
weight),  the  value  of  the  gold  will  be  about  73s.  per  oz. 
The  talent  of  sliver  is  given  at  £342  3s.  9d.,  or  4s.  4id.  per 
oz.    The  total  amount  of  the  contributions  will  be: 

Sum  accumulated,  and  In  the  public)  gold,        £547,500,000 
treasury  (oh.  22.  41) J  silver,       342,187,500 


Contributed   by  David  from  his  pri- 
vate resources 


\  gold, 
J  sliver 


16,425,000 
2,3!>5,31i 


Contributed  by  the  assembled  rulers  {f^',.         ^'^I'sTe 

£939,929,687 

Though  it  has  been  the  common  practice  of  Eastern 
monarchs  to  hoard  vast  sums  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  contemplated  project,  this  amount  so  far  exceeds 
not  only  every  Oriental  collection  on  record,  but  even 
the  bounds  of  probability,  that  It  is  very  generally 
allowed  that  either  there  Is  a  corruption  of  the  text  in 
ch.  22.  14,  or  that  the  reckoning  of  the  historian  was 
by  the  Babylonian,  which  was  only  a  half,  or  the  Syrian, 
which  was  only  a  firth  part,  of  the  Hebrew  talent. 
This  would  bring  the  Scripture  account  more  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Josephus,  as  well  as  within 
the  range  of  credibility.  30.  All  tbe  congregation  \i  or- 
shipped  the  Lord,  and  the  king— Though  the  external 
attitude  might  be  the  same,  the  sentiments  of  which  It 
was  expressive  were  very  different  in  the  two  cases — ol 
Divine  worship  In  the  one,  of  civil  homage  in  the  other. 
21,  22.  they  sacrificed  .  .  .  And  did  eat  and  drink — 
After  the  business  of  the  assembly  was  over,  the  people, 
under  the  exciting  Influence  of  the  occasion,  still  re- 
mained, and  next  day  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
solemn  rites,  and  afterwards  feasted  on  the  remainder  of 
the  sacrifices,  before  the  Lord — either  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ark,  or,  perhaps,  rather  In  a  religious  and 
devout  spirit,  as  partaking  of  a  sacrificial  meal,  made 
Solomon  .  .  .  king  the  second  time — In  reference  to 
the  first  time,  which  was  done  precipitately  on  Adonljah's 
conspiracy  (1  Kings  1.  35).  they  .  .  .  anointed  .  .  .  Za~ 
dok — The  statement  implies  that  his  appointment  met 
the  popular  approval.  His  elevation  as  sole  hign  pr.est 
was  on  the  disgrace  of  Abiathar,  one  of  Adonljah's  accom- 
plices. 23.  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord — As 
king  of  Israel,  he  was  the  Lord's  vicegerent.  24,  >nb> 
mitted  themselves — Heb.,  put  their  hands  under  Solo- 
mon, according  to  the  custom  still  practised  in  the  East, 
of  putting  a  hand  under  the  king's  extended  hand,  and 
kissing  the  back  of  it  (2  Kings  10. 15). 

26-30.   His  Reign  and  Death.  26.  Th  us  Da  vld  re 
—(See  1  Kings  2.  IX) 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-6.  Solemn  Offering  of  Solomon  at  Gibbon. 
S.  Then  Solomon  spake  anto  all  Israel — viz.,  the  beads, 
or  leading  officers,  that  are  afterwards  specified,  were 
summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign  in  a  solemn  religious 
procession.  The  date  of  this  occurrence  was  the  second 
year  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  the  high  place  atGibeon  was 
chosen  for  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites,  from  the 
tabernacle  and  all  the  ancient  furniture  connected  with 
tbe  national  worship  being  deposited  there.  Zadok  was 
the  officiating  high  priest  (1  Chronicles  16.  39).  It  is  true 
tha-t  tbe  ark  bad  been  removed,  and  placed  in  a  new  lent 
which  David  had  made  for  it  at  Jerusalem.  But  the 
brazen  altar,  "  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,"  on 
which  tbe  burnt  offerings  were  appointed  by  tbe  law  to 
be  made,  was  at  Qibeon;  and  although  David  had  been 
led  by  extraordinary  events  and  tokens  of  the  Divine 
presence  to  sacrifice  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Arauuah, 
Solomon  considered  it  his  duty  to  present  bis  offerings  on 
the  legally  appointed  spot  "  before  the  tabernacle,"  and  on 
the  time-honoured  altar  prepared  by  the  skill  of  Bezaleel 
In  tbe  wilderness  (Exodus  38.  1>.  6.  offered  a  thousand 
bunst  offerings — This  holocaust  he  offered,  of  course,  by 
tbe  hands  of  the  priests.  The  magnitude  of  the  oblation 
became  tbe  rank  of  tbe  offerer  on  this  occasion  of  national 
solemnity. 

7-13.  His  Choice  of  Wisdom  is  Blessed  by  God.  7. 
In  that  night  did  God  appear  unto  Solomon — (see  on  1 
Kings  3.  5). 

14-17.  His  Strength  and  Wealth.  14.  Solomon 
gathered  chariots  and  horsemen — His  passion  for  horses 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  Israelitish  monarch  before 
or  after  him.  His  stud  comprised  1400  chariots  and  12,000 
horses.  This  was  a  prohibited  indulgence,  whether  as  an 
Instrument  of  luxury  or  power.  Bat  it  was  not  merely 
for  his  own  use  that  he  Imported  the  horses  of  Egypt.  The 
Immense  equestrian  establishment  be  erected  was  not  for 
show  merely,  but  also  for  profit.  The  Egyptian  breed  of 
horses  was  highly  valued  ;  and  being  as  fine  as  Arabians, 
but  larger  and  more  powerful,  they  were  well  fitted  for 
being  yoked  in  chariots.  These  were  light,  but  compact 
and  solid  vehicles,  without  springs.  From  the  price 
slated  (v.  17)  as  given  for  a  chariot  and  a  horse,  it  appears 
that  the  chariot  cost  four  times  the  value  of  a  horse.  A 
horse  brought  150  shekels,  which,  estimating  the  shekels 
at  2s.  3d.  or  2s.  6d.,  amount  to  £17  2s.  or  £18  15s.,  while  a 
chariot  brought  600  shekels,  equal  to  £68  9s.  or  £75;  and  as 
au  Egyptian  chariot  was  usually  drawn  by  two  horses,  a 
•shariotand  pair  would  cost  £112  sterling.  As  the  Syrians, 
who  were  fond  of  the  Egyptian  breed  of  horses,  could  im- 
port them  into  their  own  country  only  through  Judea, 
Solomon  early  perceived  the  commercial  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  trade,  and  established  a  monopoly. 
His  factors  or  agents  purchased  them  in  the  markets  or 
fairs  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  to  the  "chariot  cities  " 
—the  depots  and  stables  he  had  erected  on  the  frontiers  of 
his  kingdom,  such  as  Betb-marcaboth,  "  the  house  of 
chariots,"  and  Hazor-susah,  "the  village  of  horses" 
(Joshua  19.  5 ;  1  Kings  10.  28).  17.  brought  ...  for  aU 
the  kings  of  the  Hlttttes — A  branch  of  this  powerful 
tribe,  when  expelled  from  Palestine,  had  settled  north  of 
'^ebanon,  where  they  acquired  large  possessions  contig- 
uous to  the  Syrians. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1,  2.    Solomon's  Labourers  fob  Building  the 
fKHPLE.    1.  Solomon  determined  to  build — The  temple 
to  tbe  grand  subject  of  this  narrative,  while  the  palace— 
2«fi 


here  and  in  other  parts  of  this  book— is  only  incidentally 
noticed.  The  duty  of  building  tbe  temple  was  reserved 
for  Solomon  before  his  birth.  As  soon  as  he  became  king 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  wo»k,  and  the  historian,  in 
proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  edifice,  begins  with 
relating  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

3-10.  Hrs  Message  to  Huram  for  Skilful  /.  rtiki 
CERS.  3.  Solomon  sent  to  Huram — The  correspondence 
was  probably  conducted  on  both  sides  in  writing  (i>.  II; 
see  also  on  1  Kings  5.  8).  As  thou  didst  deal  with  Dm  Id 
my  father — This  would  seem  decisive  of  the  qnest'ou 
whether  the  Huram  then  reigning  in  Tyre  was  I>avid'» 
friend  (see  on  1  Kings  5.  1-6).  In  opening  the  business, 
Solomon  grou.  ied  his  request  for  Tyrian  aid  on  two  rea- 
sons:— 1.  The  temple  he  proposed  to  build  must  be  a  solid 
and  permanent  building,  because  the  worship  was  to  be 
continued  in  perpetuity,  and  therefore  the  building  ma- 
terials required  to  be  of  the  most  durable  quality.  2.  II 
must  be  a  magnificent  structure,  because  it  was  to  be  ded- 
icated to  the  God  who  was  greater  than  all  gods;  and, 
therefore,  as  it  might  seem  a  presumptuous  idea  to  erect 
an  edifice  for  a  Being  "  whom  the  heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  do  not  contain,"  it  was  explained  that  Solo- 
mon's object  was  not  to  build  an  house  for  Him  to  dwell 
in,  but  a  temple  in  which  His  worshippers  Slight  offei 
sacrifices  to  His  honour.  No  language  could  be  more  hum- 
ble and  appropriate  than  this.  The  pious  strain  of  senti- 
ment was  such  as  became  a  king  of  Israel.  7.  send  ma 
now,  therefore,  a  man  cunning  to  work — Masons  and 
carpenters  were  not  asked  for;  those  whom  David  bad 
obtained  (1  Chronicles  14.  1)  were,  probably,  still  remain- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  and  had  instructed  others.  But  he  re- 
quired a  master  of  works;  a  person  capable,  like  Bezaleel 
(Exodus  35.  31),  of  superintending  and  directing  every  de- 
partment; for,  as  the  division  of  labour  was  at  that  time 
little  known  or  observed,  an  overseer  had  to  be  possessed 
of  very  versatile  talents  and  experience.  The  things  speci- 
fied in  which  he  was  to  be  skilled,  relate  not  to  the  build- 
ing, but  the  furniture  of  the  temple.  Iron,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  In  the  wilderness  when  the  tabernacle 
was  built,  was  now,  through  Intercourse  with  the  coast, 
plentiful,  and  much  used.  The  cloths  intended  for  cur- 
tains were,  from  the  crimson  or  scarlet-red  and  hyacinth 
colours  named,  evidently,  those  stuffs,  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  dyeing  of  which  the  Tyrians  were  so  famous. 
"The  graving,"  probably.  Including  embroidery  of  figures 
like  cherubtms  in  needlework,  as  well  as  wood  carving 
of  pomegranates  and  other  ornaments.  8.  Send  me  .  .  . 
cedar  trees,  Ac— Tbe  cedar  and  cypress  were  valued  as 
being  both  rare  and  durable;  the  algum  or  almug  tree* 
(likewise  a  foreign  wood),  though  not  got  on  Lebanon,  is 
mentioned  as  being  procured  through  Huram  (see  on  1 
Kings  10.  11).  10.  Behold,  1  will  give  thy  gervanU 
beaten  wheat—  Wheat,  stripped  of  the  husk,  boiled,  and 
saturated  with  butter,  forms  a  frequent  meal  with  the  la- 
bouring people  In  the  East  (cf.  1  Kings  5.  11).  There  is  no 
discrepancy  between  that  passage  and  this.  The  yearly 
supplies  of  wine  and  oil,  mentioned  in  the  former,  were 
intended  for  Huram's  court  in  return  for  the  cedars  sent 
him;  while  the  articles  of  meat  and  drink  specified  here 
were  for  the  workmen  on  Lebanon. 

U-18.  Huram's  Kind  Answer.  11.  Because  the  Lord 
hath  loved  his  people,  Ac. — This  pious  language  creates 
a  presumption  that  Huram  might  have  attained  some 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion  from  his  long  familial 
Intercourse  with  David.  But  the  presumption,  howevet 
pleasing,  may  be  delusive  (see  on  1  Kings  j.  7-12).  13,  14. 
I  have  sent  a  cunning  man — (see  oi  1  Kings  7.  13— MV 
17,  1%.  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers,  Ac  — (•*» 
on  1  Kings  5.  13.  l»\. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1.  2.    Place  and  Time  ok  Building  the  Temple. 
I.  Mount    Morlah,    where    the    Lord    appeared    unto 

David— These  words  seem  to  intimate  that  the  region 
wliere  the  temple  was  built  was  previously  known  by  the 
name  of  Moriah  (Genesis  22.  2),  and  do  not  afford  sufficient 
evidence  for  affirming,  as  has  lately  been  done  [Stanley], 
£ml&  the  name  was  first  given  to  the  mount,  in  consequence 
sf  the  vision  seen  by  David.  Mount  Moriah  was  one 
summit  of  a  range  of  hills  which  went  under  the  general 
name  of  Zion.  The  platform  of  the  temple  is  now,  and 
has  long  been,  occupied  by  the  haram,  or  sacred  enclosure, 
within  which  stand  the  three  mosques  of  Omar  (the 
smallest),  of  El  Aksa,  which  in  early  times  was  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  of  Kubbet  el  Sakhara,  "The  dome  of 
the  rock,"  so  called  from  a  huge  block  of  limestone  rock 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  which,  It  is  supposed,  formed 
the  elevated  threshing-floor  of  Araunab,  and  on  which 
the  great  brazen  altar  stood.  The  site  of  the  temple,  then, 
Is  so  far  established,  for  an  almost  universal  belief  is  en- 
tertained in  the  authenticity  of  tne  tradition  regarding 
the  rock  El  Sakhara,  and  it  has  also  been  conclusively 
proved  that  the  area  of  the  temple  was  identical  on  its 
western,  eastern,  and  southern  sides,  with  the  present 
enclosure  of  the  haram.  [Robinson.]  "That  the  temple 
was  situated  somewhere  within  the  oblong  enclosure  on 
Mount  Morlah,  all  topographers  are  agreed,  although 
there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  sacred  fane  now 
remaining;  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  sentiment  pre- 
vails as  to  its  exact  position  within  that  large  area, 
whether  in  the  centre  of  the  haram,  or  in  its  south-west 
corner.  [Barclay.]  Moreover,  the  full  extent  of  the 
temple  area  Is  a  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved,  for 
the  platform  of  Mount  Moriah  being  too  narrow  for  the 
extensive  ouildings  and  courts  attached  to  the  sacred 
edifice,  Solomon  resorted  to  artificial  means  of  enlarging 
and  levelling  it,  by  erecting  vaults,  which,  as  Josephus 
states,  rested  on  immense  earthen  mounds  raised  from  the 
•lope  of  the  hill.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  grandeur  of  the  temple  did  not  consist  in  its 
oclo8sai  structure,  so  much  as  in  its  internal  splendour, 
and  the  vast  courts  and  buildings  attached  to  it.  It  was 
not  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  worshipping  assembly, 
for  the  people  always  stood  In  the  outer  courts  of  the 
sanctuary. 

3-7.  Measures  and  Ornam:ents  of  the  House.  3. 
these  are  the  things  wherein  Solomon  was  instructed 
for  the  building  of  the  house  of  God — by  the  written 
plan  and  specifications  given  him  by  his  father.  The 
measurements  are  reckoned  by  cubits,  "after  the  first 
measure,"  i.  e.,  the  old  Mosaic  standard.  But  there  is  great 
lifl'erence  of  opinion  about  this,  some  making  the  cubit 
eighteen,  others  twenty-one  inches.  The  temple,  which 
embodied  in  more  solid  and  durable  materials  the  ground- 
form  of  the  tabernacle,  only  being  twice  as  large,  was  a 
rectangular  building,  seventy  cubits  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  twenty  cubits  wide  from  north  to  south.  *.  the 
porch — The  breadth  of  the  house,  whose  length  ran  from 
east  to  west,  is  here  given  as  the  measure  of  the  length  of 
the  piazza.  The  portico  would  thus  be  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  feet  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  and  a 
half  feet  broad,  the  height  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
eubits— This,  taking  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  would 
be  180  feet;  at  twenty -one  inches,  210  feet;  so  that  the  porch 
would  rise  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  or  two  pyramidal 
fcowers,  whose  united  height  was  120  cubits,  and  each  of 
them  about  90  or  105  feet  high.  [Stieglitz.]  This  porch 
would  thus  be  like  the  propylseum  or  gateway  of  the 
palace  of  Khorsabad  [Layard],  or  at  the  temple  of  Edfon. 
&.  the  greater  house — i.  e.,  the  holy  places,  the  front  or 
outer  chamber  (see  on  1  Kings  6.  17).  6.  he  garnished  the 
house  with  precious  stones  for  beauty  —  Better,  He 
paved  the  house  with  precious  and  beautiful  marble. 
TCrTTO.]  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  these  were  stones  with 
(reins  of  different  colours  for  decorating  the  wa^o.  This 
.  was  tvn  eaclent  and  thoroughly  Oriental  kind  of  embel- 
lishment.    There   was  an    under   pavemen*  c'  marble, 


which  was  covered  with  planks  of  fir.  The  whole  tnterloi 
was  lined  with  boards,  richly  decorated  with  carved  work, 
clusters  of  foliage  and  flowers,  among  which  the  pome- 
granate and  lotus,  or  water-lily,  were  conspicuous;  and 
overlaid,  excepting  the  floor,  with  gold,  either  by  gilding 
or  in  plates  (1  Kings  6). 

8-13.  Dimensions,  &c,  of  the  Most  Holy  House.  8. 
the  most  holy  house — It  was  a  perfect  cube  (cf.  1  Kings  6. 
20).  overlaid  it  with  .  .  .  gold,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred  talents— at  £4  per.  oz.,  equal  to  £3,000,000.  10-13.  twe 
cherubim— These  figures  in  the  tabernacle  were  of  pure 
gold  (Exodus  25.),  and  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat.  The 
two  placed  in  the  temple  were  made  of  olive  wood,  over- 
laid with  gold.  They  were  of  colossal  size,  like  the  As- 
syrian sculptures;  for  each,  with  expanded  wings,  covered 
a  space  of  ten  cubits  in  height  and  length— two  win&h 
touched  each  other,  while  the  other  two  reached  the  oppo- 
site walls;  their  faces  were  inward,  i.  e.,  towards  the  mon1 
holy  house,  conformably  to  their  use,  which  was  to  vel 
the  ark. 

14-17.  Veil  and  Pillars  (see  on  1  Kings  6.  21).  The 
united  height  is  here  given;  and  though  the  exact  di- 
mensions would  be  thirty-six  cubits,  each  column  wa*- 
only  seventeen  cubits  and  a  half,  a  half  cubit  being  taken 
up  by  the  capital  or  the  base.  They  were  probably  de- 
scribed as  they  were  lying  together  in  the  mould  before 
they  were  set  up.  [Poole.)  They  would  be  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference,  and  stand  forty  feet 
in  height.  These  pillars,  or  obelisks,  as  some  call  them, 
were  highly  ornamented,  and  formed  an  entrance  in 
keeping  with  the  splendid  interior  of  tiie  temple. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1.    Altar  of  Brass.    1.  he  made  an  altar  ofbraM 

— Steps  must  have  been  necessary  for  ascending  so  ele- 
vated an  altar,  but  the  use  of  these  could  be  no  longer  for- 
bidden (Exodus  20.  26)  after  the  introduction  of  an  official 
costume  for  the  priests  (Exodus  28. 42).  It  measured  thirty- 
five  feet  by  thirty-five,  and  in  height  seventeen  and  a  half 
feet.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  used  for  this  altar  Is  no- 
where given  ;  V>ut  supposing  it  to  have  been  three  inches,, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  metal  would  not  be  under  two 
hundred  tons.    [Napier.] 

2-5.  Molten  Sea.  it.  he  made  a  molten  sea — (see  on 
1  Kings  7.  23-26),  as  in  that  passage  "knops"  occur  instead 
of  "  oxen ;"  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  rows  of  orna- 
mental knops  were  in  the  form  of  ox  heads.  3.  Tw« 
rows  of  oxen  were  cast,  when  it  was  cast — The  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that  the  circular  basin  and  the  brazen 
oxen  which  supported  it  were  all  of  one  piece,  being  cast 
in  one  and  the  same  mould.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  capacity  of  this  basin,  for  while  in 
1  Kings  7.  26  it  is  said  that  two  thousand  baths  of  water 
could  be  contained  in  it,  in  this  passage  no  less  than  three 
thousand  are  stated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is 
here  a  statement  not  merely  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  basin  held,  but  that  also  which  was  necessary 
to  work  it,  to  keep  it  flowing  as  a  fountain;  that  which 
was  required  to  fill  both  it  and  its  accompaniments.  In 
support  of  this  view,  it  may  be  remarked  that  different 
words  are  employed  r  the  one  in  1  Kings  7.  26  rendered 
contained ;  the  two  here  rendered,  received  and  held.  Then? 
was  a  difference  between  receiving  and  holding.  When  the 
basin  played  as  a  fountain,  and  all  its  parts  were  filled  foi 
that  purpose,  the  latter,  together  with  the  sea  itself,  re- 
ceived 3000  baths ;  but  the  sea  exclusively  held  only  200( 
baths,  when  its  contents  were  restricted  to  those  of  the  cir- 
cular basin.  It  received  and  held  3000  baths.  [Calmet'8 
Fragment.] 

6-18.  The  Ten  Lavers,  Candlesticks,  and  Tables. 
6.  ten  lavers — (see  on  1  Kings  7.  27-39).  The  laver  of  the 
tabernacle  had  probably  been  destroyed.  The  ten  new 
ones  were  placed  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and 
while  the  molten  sea  was  for  the  priests  to  cleanse  their 
hands  and  feet,  these  were  intended  for  washing  the  sacri- 
fices. 7.  ten  candlesticks — (see  on  1  Kings  7. 49).  The  1»- 
creased  number  was  not  only  in  conformity  with  U* 

2d? 
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■harmcterldtlc  splendour  of  the  edifice,  bat  to  be  a  stand- 
las  emblem  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  growing  light  of  the 
word  was  necessary  to  counteract  the  growing  darkness 
In  the  world.  [Lightfoot.]  11.  Hnram  made— (see  on 
i  Kings  7. 40-45). 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1.  The  Dedicated  Treasures,  l.  Solomon 
brought  In  all  things  that  David  his  father  had  dedi- 
cated— The  immense  sums  and  the  store  of  valuable  arti- 
cles which  his  father  and  other  generals  had  reserved  and 
appropriated  for  the  temple  (1  Chronicles  22.  11;  26.  26). 

2-13.  Bringing  Up  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  a, 
3.  Then  Solomon  assembled  ...  in  the  feast  which 
was  in  the  seveuth  month— The  feast  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  was  on  the  eighth  day  of  that  month.  This 
is  related,  word  for  word,  the  same  as  in  1  Kings  8. 1-10.  9. 
there  it  is  unto  this  day — i.  «.,  at  the  time  when  this  his- 
tory was  composed ;  for  after  the  Babylonish  captivity 
there  is  no  trace  of  either  arkorstaves.  11.  all  the  priests 
that  were  present  .  .  .  did  not  then  wait  by  course— 
The  rotation  system  of  weekly  service  Introduced  by  David 
was  intended  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  priesthood; 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  or  when  more  than  wonted 
solemnity  attached  to  them,  the  priests  attended  in  a 
body.  13.  the  Levites  which  were  the  singers — On  great 
and  solemn  occasions,  such  as  this,  a  full  choir  was  re- 
quired, and  their  station  was  taken  with  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  their  official  parts;  the  family  of  Heman  occupied 
the  central  place,  the  family  of  Asaph  stood  on  his  right, 
and  that  of  Jeduthun  on  his  left;  the  place  allotted  to  the 
vocal  department  being  a  space  between  the  court  of 
Israel  and  the  altar  In  the  east  end  of  the  priests'  court. 
with  them  an  hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding 
with  trumpets — The  trumpet  was  always  used  by  the 
priests,  and  In  the  Divine  service  it  was  specially  em- 
ployed In  calling  the  people  together  daring  the  holy 
solemnities,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  new  and  succes- 
sive parts  of  the  ritual.  The  number  of  trumpets  used  in 
the  Divine  service  could  not  be  less  than  two  (Numbers  10. 
2),  and  their  greatest  number  never  exceeded  the  prece- 
dent set  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The  station 
where  the  priests  were  sounding  with  trumpets  was  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  musicians ;  for  while  the  Levlte 
singers  occupied  an  orchestra  east  of  the  altar,  the  priests 
stood  at  the  marble  table  on  the  south-west  of  the  altar. 
There  both  of  them  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  altar. 
The  manner  of  blowing  the  trumpets  was,  first,  by  a  long 
plain  blast,  then  by  one  with  breakings  and  quavering*, 
and  then  by  a  long  plain  blast  again.  [Brown's  Jewish 
Antiquities.]  13.  the  house  was  Ailed  with  a  cloud- 
dee  on  1  Kings  8.  10,  11). 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-41.  Solomon  Blesses  the  People  and  Praises 
God.  1.  The  Lord  hath  said  that  he  would  dwell  In 
thick  darkness — This  introduction  to  Solomon's  address 
was  evidently  suggested  by  the  remarkable  Incident  re- 
corded at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter ;  the  phenomenon 
of  a  densely  opaque  and  uniformly  shaped  cloud,  descend- 
ing In  a  slow  and  majestic  manner,  and  filling  the  whole 
area  of  the  temple.  He  regarded  It  himself,  and  directed 
the  people  also  to  regard  it,  as  an  undoubted  sign  and  wel- 
come pledge  of  the  Divine  presence  and  acceptance  of  the 
building  reared  to  His  honour  and  worship.  He  referred 
not  to  any  particular  declaration  of  God,  but  to  the  cloud 
having  been  all  along  in  the  national  history  of  Israel  the 
recognised  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  (Exodus  16. 10; 
24. 16;  40.  S4;  Numbers  9. 15;  1  Kings  8. 10, 11).  13.  Solomon 
had  made  a  brazen  scaflfbld — A  sort  of  platform  ;  but  the 
Hebrew  term  rendered  scaffold,  being  the  same  as  that 
used  to  designate  the  basin,  suggests  the  idea  that  this 
throne  might  bear  some  resemblance.  In  form  or  struc- 
ture, to  those  lavers  In  the  temple,  being  a  sort  of  round 
and  elevated  pulpit,  placed  In  the  middle  of  the  court, 
and  In  front  of  the  filt:\r  of  burnt  offering,  upon  It  he 
MtSMd.    and    kneeled   down    upon    ht»    knn-. —  After  a.»- 


cendlng  the  brazen  scaffold,  he  assumed  those  two  atti- 
tudes In  succession,  and  with  different  objects  in  view. 
He  stood  while  he  addressed  and  blessed  the  surrounding 
multitude  (t>.  3-11) ;  afterwards  he  knelt  down  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  with  his  face  probably 
turned  towards  the  altar,  while  he  gave  utterance  to  th* 
beautiful  and  Impressive  prayer  which  is  recorded  In  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter.    It  Is  deserving  ol  notice  that 
there  was  no  seat  in  this  pulpit — for  the  king  either  stood 
or  knelt  all  the  time  he  was  in  it.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  or  covered  by  a  veil, 
to  screen  the  royal  speaker  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.    1ft- 
21.  how  much   less  this  house  which  I  have  built  I 
Have  respect  therefore  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servant — 
No  person  who  entertains  Just  and  exalted  views  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  will  suppose  that  he 
can  raise  a  temple  for  the  habitation  of  Deity,  as  a  man 
builds  a  house  for  himself.    Nearly  as  Improper  and  inad- 
missible is  the  idea  that  a  temple  can  contribute  to  en- 
hance the  glory  of  God,  as  a  monument  may  be  raised  in 
honour  of  a  great  man.    Solomon  described  the  true  and 
proper  use  of  the  temple,  when  he  entreated  that  the  Lord 
"  would  hearken  unto  the  supplications  of  His  servant 
and  His  people  Israel,  which  they  should  make  towards 
this  place."    In  short,  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the 
temple  was  erected  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  con- 
templated by  churches— to  afford  the  opportunity  and 
means  of  public  and  social  worship,  according  to   the 
ritual   of   the  Mosaio   dispensation  —  to   supplicate   the 
Divine  mercy    and  favour— to    render    thanks    for  past 
instances    of   goodness,    and    offer    petitions    for    future 
blessings  (see  on  1  Kings  8.  22-61).    This  religious  design 
of  the  temple — the  one  temple  in  the  world— is  In  fact  its 
stand-point  of   absorbing   Interest.    33.   If  a    man    sin 
against  his   neighbour,   and   an  oath    be  laid   upon 
him  to  make  him  swear,  and  the  oath  come  before 
thine  altar  in  this  house,  &c. — In  cases  where  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  could  not  be  obtained,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  settling  a  difference  or  dispute  between  two 
people  but  by  accepting  the  oath  of  the  accused,  the 
practice  had  gradually  crept  In,  and  had  acquired  the 
force  of  consuetudinary  law,  for  the  party  to  be  brought 
before  the  altar,  where  his  oath  was  taken  with  all  doe 
solemnity,  together  with  the  Imprecation  of  a  curse  to 
fall  upon  himself  if  his  disavowal  should  be  found  un- 
true.   There  Is  an  allusion  to  such  a  practice  in  this  pas- 
sage.   38.  If  they  return  to  thee  ...  in   the  land  of 
their  captivity  .  .  .  and  pray  toward  their  land  which 
thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers — These  words  gave  rise 
to  the  favourite  usage  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
Jews,  of  turning  in  prayer  toward  Jerusalem,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  world  they  might  be,  and  of  directing 
their  faces  toward  the  temple  when  In  Jerusalem  itself, 
or  any  part  of  the  holy  land  (1  Kings  8.  44).    41.  arise,  O 
Lord  God,  into  thy  resting-place— These  words  are  not 
found  in  the  record  of  this  prayer  In  the  First  Book  of 
Kings;  but  they  occur  In  the  132d  Psalm,  which  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  been  composed  by  David,  or  rather 
by  Solomon,  In  reference  to  this  occasion.    "Arise"  is  a 
very  suitable  expression  to  be  used  when  the  ark  was  to 
be  remov    i  from  the  tabernacle  in  Zlon  to  the  temple  on 
Mount  Moriah.    into  thy  resting-place— The  temple  so 
called  (Isaiah  66. 1),  because  It  was  a  fixed  and  permanent 
mansion  (Psalm  132. 11).    the  ark  of  thy  strength— The 
abode  by  which  thy  glorious  presence  is  symbolized,  and 
whence  thou  dost  issue  thine  authoritative  oracles,  and 
manifest  thy  power  on  behalf  of  thy  people  when  they 
desire  and  need  it.    It  might  well  be  designated  the  ark 
of  God's  strength,  because  it  was  through  means  of  it  the 
mighty  miracles  were  wrought,  and  the  brilliant  victo- 
ries were  won,  that  distinguish  the  early  annals  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.    The  sight  of   it  Inspired  the  greatest 
animation  into  the  breasts  of  His  people,  while  it  dif- 
fused terror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies (of.  Psalm  78.61).     let  thy   priests  be  clot  lied  with 
salvation — Or  with  righteousness  (Psalm  132.9),  i.e.,  be 
equipped   not  only  with  the  pure  white  linen  garment* 
thou    ha«t   appointed   for  their    rode  of   office,   but 
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*»iorued  with  the  moral  beauties  of  true  holiness,  that 
ttielr  person  and  services  may.be  accepted,  both  for 
inemselves  and  all  the  people.  Thus  they  would  be 
"clothed  with  salvation,"  for  that  is  the  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  a  sanctified  character.  42.  turn  not  away 
the  f*e»  of  thine  anointed—  i.  />.,  of  me,  who  by  thy 
p-omlse  and  appointment  have  been  installed  as  king 
lud  ruler  of  Israel.  The  words  are  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing to  this:  Do  not  reject  my  preseut  petitions;  do  not 
wrd  me  from  thy  throne  of  grace  dejected  in  counte- 
aanoe  and  disappointed  in  heart,  remember  ihe  mer. 
Titm  of  DuTlii  thy  servant — i.  e.,  the  mercies  promised  to 
David,  and  in  consideration  of  that  promise  hear  and 
answer  my  prayer  (cf.  Psalm  132.  10). 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-3.  God  Gives  Testimony  to  Solomon's  Prayer; 
The  People  Worship.  1.  the  fire  came  down  from 
heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt  ottering — Every  act 
of  worship  was  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice.  The  preter- 
natural stream  or  lire  kindled  the  mass  of  flesh,  and  was 
a  token  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of  Solomon's  prayer 
(see  on  Leviticus  9.  24;  1  Kings  18.  38).  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  Ailed  the  house— i.  e.,  the  cloud,  which  was  the 
symbol  of  God's  presence  and  majesty,  filled  the  interior 
of  the  temple  (Exodus  40.  35).  S4.  the  priests  could  not 
enter— Both  from  awe  of  the  miraculous  fire  that  was 
burning  on  the  altar,  and  from  the  dense  cloud  that  en- 
veloped the  sanctuary,  they  were  unable  for  some  time 
to  perform  their  usual  functions  (see  on  1  Kings  8.  10,  11). 
But  afterwards,  their  courage  and  confidence  being  re- 
vived, they  approached  the  altar,  and  busied  themselves 
in  the  offering  of  an  immense  number  of  sacrifices.  3. 
all  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  bowed  themselves  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement — This 
form  of  prostration,  viz.,  that  of  lying  on  one's  knees 
with  the  forehead  touching  the  earth,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  In  general,  express  the 
most  profound  sentiments  of  reverence  and  humility. 
Vhe  courts  of  the  temple  were  densely  crowded  on  the 
xcaslon  aud  the  Immense  multitude  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground.  What  led  the  Israelites  suddenly  to 
assume  that  prostrate  attitude  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  whs  the  spectacle  of  the  symbolical  cloud  slowly  and 
majestically  descending  upon  the  temple,  and  then  en- 
tering it. 

4-11.  Solomon's  Sacrifices.  4.  Then  the  king  and 
all  the  people  offered  sacrifices — Whether  the  individual 
worshippers  slaughtered  their  own  cattle,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  the  vast  number  of  the  Levitical  order  in 
attendance  performed  that  work,  as  they  sometimes  did, 
in  either  case  the  offerings  were  made  through  the  priests, 
who  presented  the  blood  and  the  fat  upon  the  altar  (see 
on  1  Kings  8.  62-64).  5.  So  the  king  and  all  the  people 
dedicated  the  house  of  God — The  ceremonial  of  dedica- 
tion consisted  priuclpally  in  the  introduction  of  the  ark 
Into  the  temple,  and  in  the  sacrificial  offerings  that  were 
made  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  suitable  to  the  extraordi- 
nary occasion.  All  present,  the  king,  the  people,  and  the 
priests,  took  part  according  to  their  respective  stations 
In  the  performance  of  the  solemn  service.  The  duty,  of 
course,  devolved  chiefly  on  the  latter,  and  hence  In  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  their  several  departments  of  work, 
the  historian  says,  generally, "  the  priests  waited  on  their 
offices ;"  while  great  numbers  would  be  occupied  with  the 
preparation  and  offering  of  the  victims,  others  sounded 
with  their  trumpets,  and  the  different  bands  of  the  Le- 
vltes  praised  the  Lord  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  by  the  138th  Psalm,  the  oft-recurring  chorus  of 
which  Is,  "for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  7.  Solo- 
«iom  hallowed  the  middle  of  the  court — On  this  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  when  a  larger  number  of  animals  were 
•ffered  than  oae  altar  and  the  usuai  place  of  rings  to 
trhlch  the  animals  were  bound  would  admit  of,  the  whole 
jp&ce  was  taken  In  that  was  between  the  place  of  rings 
and  '.he  west  end  of  the  court  to  be  used  as  a  temporary 
•lac*  for  additional  altars,  on  that  part  of  the  spacious 


court  holocausts  were  burning  all  round.  8.  ttoiomoa 
kept  the  feast  seven  days— The  time  chosen  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  was  immediately  previous  to  lh« 
feast  of  tabernacles  (see  on  1  Kings  8. 1-12).  That  season, 
which  came  after  the  harvest,  corresponding  to  our  Sep- 
tember and  October,  lasted  seven  days,  and  during  s« 
prolonged  a  festival  there  was  time  afforded  for  the  offer- 
ing of  the  immense  sacrifices  enumerated.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  were  peace  offerings,  which  afforded  to 
the  people  the  means  of  festive  enjoyment,  all  Israel .  .  . 
from  the  entering  In  of  Hamath— i.  e.,  the  defile  at 
Lebanon,  unto  the  river  of  Egypt — i.  e.,  Ithinoeorura, 
now  El-Arlsh,  the  south  boundary  of  Palestine.  10.  on 
Hit-  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  seventh  month- 
Tills  was  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

12-22.  God  Appears  to  Him.  13.  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Solomon  by  night— (See  on  1  Kings  9.  1-9.)  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  must  have  been  an  occasion  cf  in- 
tense national  interest  to  Solomon  and  his  subjects.  Nor 
was  the  interest,  merely  temporary  or  local.  The  record 
of  it  is  read  and  thought  of  with  an  interest  that  is  un- 
diminished by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  fact  that  this  was 
the  only  temple  of  all  nations  in  which  the  true  God  was 
worshipped  imparts  a  moral  grandeur  to  the  scene,  and 
prepares  the  mind  for  the  sublime  prayer  that  was  offered 
at  the  dedication.  The  pure  theism  of  that  prayer— its 
acknowledgment  of  the  unity  of  God  as  well  as  of  His 
moral  perfections  In  providence  and  grace,  came  from 
the  same  Divine  source  as  the  miraculous  fire.  They  in- 
dicated sentiments  and  feelings  of  exalted  and  spiritual 
devotion,  which  sprang  not  from  the  unaided  mind  of 
man,  but  from  the  fountain  of  revelation.  The  reality  of 
the  Divine  presence  was  attested  by  the  miracle,  and 
that  miracle  stamped  the  seal  of  truth  upon  the  theology 
of  the  temple  worship. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Solomon's  Buildings.  3.  cities  which  Ho* 
ram  had  restored  .  .  .  Solomon  built  them,  Ac. — These 
cities  lay  In  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  and,  though  ln» 
eluded  within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land,  had  nevef 
been  conquered.  The  right  of  occupying  them  Solomon 
granted  to  Huram,  who,  after  consideration,  refused  them 
as  unsuitable  to  the  commercial  habits  of  his  subjects 
(see  on  1  Kings  9. 11).  Solomon  having  wrested  them  from 
the  possession  of  the  Canaanite  inhabitants,  repaired 
them  and  filled  them  with  a  colony  of  Hebrews.  3-6. 
Solomon  went  to  Hamath-zobah — Hamath  was  on  the 
Orontes,  in  Csele-Syria.  Its  king,  Toi,  had  been  the  ally 
of  David ;  but  from  the  combination,  Hamath  and  Zobah, 
It  would  appear  that  some  revolution  had  taken  place 
which  led  to  the  union  of  these  two  petty  kingdoms  of 
Syria  into  one.  For  what  cause  the  resentment  of  Solo- 
mon was  provoked  against  it,  we  are  not  informed,  but 
he  sent  '.m  armed  force  which  reduced  it.  He  made  him- 
self master  also  of  Tadmor,  the  famous  Palmyra  in  the 
same  region— various  other  cities  along  the  frontiers  of 
his  extended  dominions  he  repaired  and  fitted  up,  either 
to  serve  as  store-places  for  the  furtherance  of  his  com- 
mercial enterprises,  or  to  secure  his  kingdom  from  foreign 
Invasion  (see  on  ch.  1. 14;  1  Kings  9. 15-24). 

7-11.  The  Canaanites  made  Tributaries.  7.  all  the 
people  that  were  left,  &c— The  descendants  of  the  Ca- 
naanites who  remained  in  the  country  were  treated  as 
war  prisoners,  being  obliged  to  "  pay  tribute  or  to  serve 
as  galley  slaves"  (ch.  2. 18),  while  the  Israelites  were  em- 
ployed In  no  works  but  such  as  were  of  an  honourable 
character.  10.  two  hundred  and  fifty  that  hare  rule— 
(Cf.  1  Kings  9. 23.)  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  text  of 
one  of  these  passages  Is  corrupt,  11.  Solomon  brought 
up  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  out  of  the  city  of  David, 
unto  the  house  he  had  built  for  her— On  his  marriage 
with  the  Egyptian  princess  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  assigned  her  a  temporary  abode  in  the  city  of  David. 
♦,  e.,  Jerusalem  until  a  suitable  palace  for  his  wife  had 
been  erected.  While  that  palace  was  In  progress,  he  him- 
self lodged  in  the  palace  of  David,  but  he  did  not  alkm 
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her  to  occupy  it,  because  he  felt  that  she  being  a  heathen 
proselyte,  and  having  brought  from  her  own  country  an 
establishment  of  heathen  maid-servants,  there  would 
have  been  an  impropriety  in  her  being  domiciled  in  a 
mansion  which  was  or  had  been  hallowed  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ark.  It  seems  she  was  received  on  her  arrival 
into  his  mother's  abode  (Song  3.4;  8.  2). 

15-18.  Solomon's  Festival  Sacrifices.  15.  they  de- 
part od  not  from  the  commandment  of  the  king — i.  e., 
David,  in  any  of  his  ordinances,  which  by  Divine  au- 
thority he  established,  either  in  regulating  the  courses  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  or  in  the  destination  of  his  accu- 
mulated treasures  to  the  construction  and  adornment  of 
the  temple.  17.  Then  went  Solomon  to  Ezlon-geber,' 
and  to  Eloth— These  two  maritime  ports  were  situated 
at  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  Eloth  is  seen  in  the  modern  Akaba,  Ezion-geber 
ir.  El  Gudyan.  [Robinson.]  Solomon,  determined  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  of  peace,  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  his  kingdom  could  become  great  and  glorious  only 
by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  among 
his  subjects;  and,  accordingly,  with  that  view  he  made  a 
contract  with  Huram  for  ships  and  seamen  to  instruct 
his  people  in  navigation.  18.  Huram  sent  him  .  .  . 
ships— Either  sent  him  ship-men,  able  seamen,  overland; 
or,  taking  the  word  "sent"  In  a  looser  sense,  supplied 
him,  i.e.;  built  him  ships— viz.,  In  docks  at  Eloth  (cf.  1 
Kings  9.26,  27).  This  navy  of  Solomon  was  manned  by 
Tyrians,  for  Solomon  had  no  seamen  capable  of  perform- 
ing distant  expeditions.  The  Hebrew  fishermen,  whose 
boats  plied  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  coasted  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  were  not  equal  to  the  conducting  of 
large  vessels  laden  with  valuable  cargoes  on  long  voyages 
and  through  the  wide  and  unfrequented  ocean,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold— <Cf.  1  Kings  9.28.) 
The  text  in  one  of  theso  passages  is  corrupt. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  i-12.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  Visits  Solomon; 
she  Admires  his  Wisdom  and  Magnificence.  1. 
when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the.  fame  of  Solo- 
mon—(See  on  1  Kings  10. 1-13.)  It  is  .said  that  among  the 
things  in  Jerusalem  which  drew  forth  the  admiration  of 
Solomon's  royal  visitor  was  "his  ascent  by  which  he  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  This  was  the  arched 
viaduct  that  crossed  the  valley  from  Mount  Zion  to  the 
opposite  hill.  In  the  commentary  on  the  passage  quoted 
above,  allusion  was  made  to  the  recent. discovery  of  its 
remains.  Here  we  give  a  full  account  of  what,  for  bold- 
ness of  conceptions  for  structure  and  magnificence,  was 
onaof  the  greatest  wonders  in  Jerusalem.  "During  our 
first  visit  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  area  of  the 
mosque,  we  observed  several  of  the  large  stones  jutting 
out  from  the  western  wall,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  bursting  of  the  wall  from  some  mighty 
shock  or  earthquake.  We  paid  little  regard  to  this  at 
the  moment;  but  on  mentioning  the  fact  not  long  after 
to  a  circle  of  our  friends,  the  remark  was  incidentally 
dropped  that  the  stones  had  the  appearance  of  having 
once  belonged  to  a  large  arch.  At  this  remark,  a  train 
of  thought  Hashed  across  my  mind,  which  I  hardly  dared 
to  follow  out  until  I  had  again  repaired  to  the  spot,  in 
order  to  satisfy  myself  with  my  own  eyes  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  suggestion.  I  found  it  even  so.  The 
courses  of  these  immense  stones  occupy  their  original 
position;  their  external  surface  is  hewn  to  a  regular 
curve;  and,  being  fitted  one  upon  another,  they  form  the 
commencement  or  foot  of  an  immense  arch  which  once 
sprung  out  from  this  western  wall  in  a  direction  towards 
Mount  Zion,  across  the  Tyropceon  valley.  This  arch  could 
only  have  belonged  to  the  bridge,  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  led  from  this  part  of  the  temple  to  the  Xystus 
(covered  colonnade)  on  Zion;  and  it  proves  incontestably 
the  antiquity  of  that  portion  from  which  it  springs." 
[Robinson.]  The  distance  from  tlii6  point  to  the  steep 
rock  of  Zion  he  calculates  to  be  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  the  probable  length  of  this  ancient  viaduct. 
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Another  writer  adds,  that  "the  arch  of  this  bridge.  If  its 
curve  be  calculated  with  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
would  measure  sixty  feet,  an'i  must  have  been  one  of  five 
sustaining  the  viaduct  (allowing  for  the  abutments  on 
either  side),  and  that  the  piers  supporting  the  centre 
arch  of  this  bridge  must  have  been  of  great  altitude — 
not  less,  perhaps,  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The 
whole  structure,  when  seen  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tyropceon,  must  have  had  an  aspect  of  grandeur, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  lofty  and  sumptuous 
edifices  of  the  temple,  and  of  Zion  to  the  Tight  and  to 
the  left.  [Isaac  Taylor's  Edition  of  Traill's  Jose- 
phus.] 

13-28.  HIS  Riches.  13.  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that 
came  to  Solomon  in  one  year— (See  on  1  Kings  10. 14-29.) 
six  hundred  and  threescore  and  six  talents  of  gold — 
The  sum  named  is  equal  to  £3,64G,350;  and  if  we  take  the 
proportion  of  silver  (v.  14),  which  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, at  1  to  9,  there 'would  be  about  .£200,000,  making 
a  yearly  supply  of  nearly  £6,000,000,  being  a  vast  amount 
for  an  infant  effort  in  maritime  commerce.  [Napier.] 
21.  the  king's  ships  went  to  Tarshish — rather  "the 
king's  ships  of  Tarshish  went"  with  the  servants  of  Hu- 
ram. ships  of  Tarshish— i.  e.,  in  burden  and  construc- 
tion like  the  large  vessels  built  for  or  used  atTarshi>h. 
[Calmet's  Fragments.]  25.  Solomon  had  four  thou- 
sand stalls— It  has  been  conjectured  [Gesenius'  Hebrew 
Lexicon]  that  the  original  term  may  signify  not  only 
stall  or  stable,  but  a  number  o|  horses  occupying  the 
sanve  number  of  stalls.  Supposing  that  ten  were  put  to- 
gether in-one  part,  this  would  make  40,000.  According  to 
this  theory  of  explanation,  the  historian  in  Kings  refers 
to  horses;  while  the  historian  in  Chronicles  speaks  of 
the  stalls  in  which  they  were  kept.  But  more  recent 
critics  reject  this  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty,  and,  re- 
garding the  four  thousand  stalls  as  in  keeping  witkthe 
general  magnificence  of  Solomon's  establishments,  are 
agreed  in  considering  the  text  in  Kings  as  corrupt, 
through  the  error  of '  some  copyist.  28.  they  brought 
unto  Solomon  horses  out  of  Egypt^(Sce  on  eh.  1.  17.) 
Solomon  undoubtedly  carried  the  Hebrew  kingdom  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  worldly  glory,  and  his  completion  of  the 
grand  work,  the  centralizing  of  the  national  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  the  natives  went  up  three  times  a 
year,  has  given  his  name  a  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  church.  But  his  reign  had  a  disas- 
trous influence  upon  "the  peculiar  people,"  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  deplorable  idolatries,  the  connections  he 
formed  with  foreign  princes,  the  commercial  specula- 
tions he  entered  into,  and  the  luxuries  introduced  into 
the  land;  seem  in.  a  great  measure  to  have  altered  and 
deteriorated  the  Jewish  character. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-15.  Rehoboam  Refusing  the  Old  Men's  Good 
Counsel.  1.  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem— (See  on  1 
Kings  12. 1.)  This  chapter  -is/with  a  few  verbal  altera- 
tions, the  same  as  in  that  book.  3.  And  they  sent— 
rather,  "for  they  had  sent,"  &c.  This  is  stated  as  the 
reason  of  Jeroboam's  return  from  Egypt.  7.  If  thou  be 
kind  to  this  people,  and  please  them,  and  speak  good 
words  to  them— In  the  Book  of  Kings,  the  words  are,  "  If 
thou  wilt  be  a  servant  unto  this  people,  and  wilt  serve 
them."  The  meaning  in  both  is  the  same,  viz..  If  thou 
wilt  make  some  reasonable  concessions,  redress  their 
grievances,  and  restore  their  abridged  liberties,  thou  wilt 
secure  their  strong  and  lasting  attachment  to  thy  person 
and  government.  15.  the  king  hearkened  not  unto  the 
people,  for  the  cause  was  of  God— Rehoboam,  in  following 
an  evil  counsel,  and  the  Hebrew  people  in  making  a  revo- 
lutionary movement,  each  acted  as  free  agents,  obeying 
their  own  will  and  passions.  But  God,  who  permitted  the 
revolt  of  the  northern  tribes,  intende'd  it  as,  a  punish- 
ment of  the  house  of  David  for  Solomon's  apostasy.  That 
event  deriionstrates  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
His  providence  over  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  and 
thus  it  affords  an  Instance,  similar  to  many  other  striking 
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Instances  that  are  found  in  Scripture,  of  Divine  predic- 
tions, uttered  long  before,  being  accomplished  by  the 
operation  of  human  passions,  and  in  the  natural  course 
of  events. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Ver.  1-17.  Rehoboam,  Raising  an  Army  to  Subdue 
Iskael,  is  Forbidden  by  Shemaiah.  1-4.  Rehoboam 
.  .  .  gathered  of  the  house  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to 
fight  against  Israel— (See  on  1  Kings  12.  '21-24.)  5.  Imllt 
cities  for  defence  in  Jiidali— This  Is  evidently  used  as 
the  name  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Rehoboam,  having 
now  a  bitter  enemy  in  Israel,  deemed  it  prudent  to  lose 
no  time  in  fortifying  several  cities  that  lay  along  the  fron- 
tier of  his  kingdom.  Jeroboam,  on  his  side,  took  a  similar 
precaution.  (1  Kings  12.  25.)  Of  the  fifteen  cities  named, 
Aijalon,  now  Yalo,  and  Zorah,  now  Surah,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Jabneh  [Robinson],  lay  within  the  province 
of  Benjamin.  Gath,  though  a  Philistine  city,  had  been 
subject  to  Solomon.  And  Etham,  which  was  on  the  bor- 
der of  Simeon,  now  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  was  fortified  to  repel  danger  from  that  quarter. 
These  fortresses  Rehoboam  placed  under  able  command- 
ers, and  stocked  them  with  provisions  and  military  stores, 
sufficient,  if  necessary,  to  stand  a  siege.  In  the  crippled 
ftate  of  his  kingdom,  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid  lest 
it  might  be  made  the  prey  of  some  powerful  neigh- 
bours. 13-17.  the  priests  and  the  Levites  .  .  .  resorted 
to  him  out  of  all  their  coasts — This  was  an  accession  of 
moral  power,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion  is 
the  best  support  and  safeguard  of  any  nation;  and  as  it 
was  peculiarly  the  grand  source  of  the  strength  and'  pros- 
perity of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the  great  numbers  of 
good  and  pious  people  who  sought  an  asylum  within  the 
territories  of  Juda.h  contributed  greatly  to  consolidate 
the  throne  of  Rehoboam.  The  cause  of  so  extensive  an 
emigration  frorn  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  the  deep  and 
flaring  policy  of  Jeroboam,  who  set  himself  to  break  the 
national  unity  by  entirely  abolishing,  within  his  domin- 
ions, the  religious  institutions  of  Judaism.  He  dreaded 
an  eventual  reunion  of  the  tribes,  if  the  people  continued 
to  repair  thrice  a  year  to  worship  in  Jerusalem  as  they 
were  obliged  by  law  to  do;  and  accordingly,  on  pretence 
that  the  distance  of  that  city  was  too  great  for  multitudes 
of  his  subjects,  he  fixed  upon  two  more  convenient  places, 
where  he  established  a  new  mode  of  worshipping  God 
under  gross  and  prohibited  symbols.  The  priests  and 
Levites,  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies, were  ejected  from  their  livings;  and  along  with  them 
a  large  body  of  the  people  who  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
instituted  worship  of  God — offended  and  shocked  by  the 
Impious  innovations — departed  from  the  kingdom.  15. 
he  ordained  him  priests— the  persons  he  appointed  to 
the  priesthood  were  low  and  worthless  creatures  (1  Kings 
12.  31 ;  13.  33);  any  were  consecrated  who  brought  a  bullock 
and  seven  rams.  (Ch.13.  9;  Exodus  29.  37.)  for  the  high 
places— those  favourite  places  of  religious  worship  were 
encouraged  throughout  the  country,  for  the  devils— a 
terra  sometimes  used  for  idols  in  general  (Leviticus  17.7), 
but  here  applied  distinctively  to  the  goat  deities,  which 
were  probably  worshipped  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  where  the  heathen  Canaanites  still 
abounded,  and  for  the  ealveo — figures  of  the  ox  gods 
Apis  and  Mnevis,  with  which  Jeroboam's  residence  in 
Egypt  had  familiarized  him.  (See  on  1  Kings  12.  2G-33.) 
17.  they  strengthened  the  kingdom  of  Judah— The  in- 
novating measures  of  Jeroboam  were,  not  introduced  all 
at  once.  But  as  they  were  developed,  the  secession  of  the 
most  excellent  of  his  subjects  began,  and  continuing  to 
Increase  for  three' years,  lowered  the  tone  of  religion  in 
his  kingdom,  while  it  proportionally  quickened  its  life 
and  extended  its-influence  in  that  of  Judah. 

18-23.  His  Wives  and  Children.  18.  Rehoboam  took 
Plahalath— The  names  of  her  father  and  mother  are 
given.  Jerimoth,  the  father,  must  have  been  the  son  of  one 
of  David's  concubines.  (1  Chronicles  3.  9.)  Abihail  was, 
Of  course, hiscousin.previoustothcirmarringe.  20.  after 
her  he  took  Maachah  . . .  daughter—  i.  e.,  grand-daughter 


(2  Samuel  14.27)  of  Absalom,  Tamar  being,  according  to 
Josephus,  her  mother.  (Cf.  2  Samuel  18.  IS.)  21.  be  took 
eighteen  wives,  and  seventy  concubines— Til  is   royal 

harem,  though  fur  Interior  to  his  father's,  was  equally  in. 

violation  of  the  law,  which  forbade  a  king  to  "multiply 
wives  unto  himself."  22.  made  Abljah  .  .  .  chief  .  ... 
ruler  among  his  brethren — This  preference  5<?eans  to 
have  been  given  to  Abijah  solely  from  the  king's  Gloating 
fondness  for  his  mother,  and  through  her  influence  over 
him.  It  is  plainly  implied  that  Abijah  was  not  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  and  in  destining  a  younger  son  for  the 
kingdom,  without  a  Divine  warrant,  as  in  Solomon's 
case,  Rehoboam  acted  In  violation  of  the  law.  (Deuter- 
onomy 21.15.)  23.  lie  dealt  wisely— i.  e.,  with  deep  and 
calculating  policy.  (Exodus  1. 10.)  and  dlspcrsed'of  all 
his  children  unto  every  fenced  city — The  circumstance 
of  twenty-eight  sons  of  the  king  being  made  governors 
of  fortresses  would,  in  our  quarter  of  the  world;  produce 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  But  Eastern  monarchs  en- 
sure peace  and  tranquillity  to  their  kingdom  by  bestowing 
government  offices  on  their  sons  and  grandsons.  They  ob- 
tain an  independent  provision,  and  being  kept  apart,  are 
not  likely  to  cabal  in  their  father's  lifetime.  Rehoboam. 
acted  thus,  and  his  sagacity  will  appear  still  greater  if  the 
wives  he  desired  for  them  belonged  to  the  cities  where 
each  son  was  located.  These  connections  would  bind 
them  more  closely  to  their  respective  places.  Iu  the 
modern  countries  of  the  East,  particularly  Persia  and 
Turkey,  younger  princes  were,  till  very  lately,  shut  up  in 
the  harem  during  their  father's  lifetime;  and,  to  prevent 
competition,  were  blinded  or  killed  when  their  brother 
ascended  the  throne.  In  the  former  country  the. old  prac- 
tice of  dispersing  them  through  the  country  like  Reho- 
boam, has  been  again  revived. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

Ver.  1-12.  Rehoboam,  Forsaking  God,  is  Punished 
BY  SlIISHAK.  1.  when  Rehoboam  had  established  the 
kingdom,  and  had  strengthened  himself— (see  on  ch. 

11. 17).  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  his  royal 
influence  was  exerted  in  the  encouragement  of  the  true 
religion.  Security  and  ease  led  to  religious  decline, 
which,  in  the  fourth  year,  ended  in  open  apostasy.  The 
example  of  the  court  was  speedily  followed  by  hfs  sub- 
jects, for  "all  Israel  was  with  him;"  i.  c,  the  people  in  his 
own  kingdom.  The  very  next  year,  viz.,  the  fifth  of  his 
reign,  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  invasion  of  Shis- 
hak.  2.  Shiehnk,  king  of  Egypt,  come  up  against  Je- 
rusalem—He was  the  first  king  of  the  Twenty-second  or 
Bubastic  Dynasty.  What  w*as  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
invasion?  Whether  it  was  in  resentment  for  some  prov- 
ocation from  the  king  of  Judah,  or  in  pursuance  of  ambi- 
tious views  of  conquest,  is  not  said.  But  the  invading 
army  was  a  vast  horde,  for  Shishak  brought  along  with 
his  native  Egyptians  an  immense  number  of  foreign  aux- 
iliaries. 3.  the  Lubims  — the  Libyans  of  north-eastern 
Africa,  the  Sukkiims—  Some  think  these  were  the  Ken- 
itc  Arabs,  dwellers  in  tents,  but  others  maintain  more 
justly  that  these  were  Arab  troglodytes,  who  inhabited 
the  caverns  of  a  mountain  range  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  the  Ethiopians— from  the  regions  south  of 
Egypt.  By  the  overwhelming  force  of  numbers,  they  took 
the  fortresses  of  Judah  which  had  been  recently  put  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  marched  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital. 
While  Shishak  and  his  army  was  before  Jerusalem,  the 
prophet  Shemaiah  addressed  Rehoboam  and  the  princes, 
tracing  this  calamity  to  the  national  apostasy,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  utter  destruction  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing forsaken  God  (v.  0).  0.  the  princes  of  Israel— (cf.  v.  5, 
"  the  princes  of  Judah").  7,  8.  when  the  Lord  saw  that 
they  humbled  themselves  — Their  repentance  and  con- 
trition was  followed  by  the  best  effects;  for  Shemaiah  was 
commissioned  to  announce  that  the  phial  of  Divine  judg- 
ment would  not  be  fully  poured  out  an  them— that  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  would  not  take 
place  at  that  time,  nor  through,  the  agency  of  Shishak; 
and  yet,  although  it  should  enjoy  a  respite  from  total  suh- 
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vmlon.  It  should  become  a  tributary  province  of  Egypt, 
In  order  that  the  people  might  learn  how  much  lighter 
%nd  better  Is  the  service  of  God  than  that  of  Idolatrous 
foreign  despots.  9.  So  Shiahak  .  .  .  came  up  against 
Jerusalem— After  the  parenthetical  clause  (v.  5-8)  describ- 
ing the  feelings  and  state  of  the  beleaguered  court,  the  his- 
torian resumes  his  narrative  of  the  attack  upon  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  consequent  pillage  both  of  the  temple  and 
the  palace,  he  took  all — i.e.,  everything  valuable  he 
found.  The  cost  of  the  targets  and  shields  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  £239,000.  [NifiEK'sMETAL.]  the  shields 
of  gold — (ch.  9. 10)  made  by  Solomon,  were  kept  in  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (ch.  9. 16).  They  seem  to 
have  been  borne,  like  maces,  by  the  owners  or  guard  of 
the  palace,  when  they  attended  the  king  to  the  temple  or 
on  other  puhllc  processions.  Those  splendid  Insignia 
having  been  plundered  by  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  others 
were  made  of  inferior  metal,  and  kept  in  the  guard-room 
of  the  palace,  to  be  ready  for  use,  as,  notwithstanding  the 
tarnished  glory  of  the  court,  the  old  state  etiquette  was 
kept  up  on  public  and  solemn  occasions.  An  account  of 
this  conquest  of  Judah,  with  the  name  of  "  king  of 
Judah"  in  the  cartouche  of  the  principal  captive,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpreters,  is  carved  and  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  walls  of  the  great  palace  of  Karnak,  where 
it  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  This  sculpture  is  about 
f700  years  old,  and  is  of  peculiar  Interest  as  a  striking  tes- 
timony from  Egypt  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  history.  12. 
when  he  humbled  himself,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
turned  from  him— The  promise  contained  (v.  7)  was  veri- 
fied— Divine  providence  preserved  the  kingdom  In  exist- 
ence, a  reformation  was  made  in  the  court,  while  true 
religion  and  piety  were  diffused  throughout  the  land. 

13-16.  His  REIGN  AND  DEATH.  13.  Rehoboam  strength- 
ened himself  .  .  .  and  reigned — The  Egyptian  Invasion 
had  been  a  mere  predatory  expedition,  not  extending  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Judah,  and  probably,  ere  long,  repelled 
by  the  Invaded.  Rehoboam's  government  acquired  new 
life  and  vigour  by  the  general  revival  of  true  religion,  and 
his  reign  continued  many  years  after  thedeparture  of  Shis- 
hak.  But  "  he  prepared  not  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord," 
1.  e.,  he  did  not  adhere  firmly  to  the  good  course  of  reform- 
ation he  had  begun,  "  and  he  did  evil,"  for  through  the 
unhappy  influence  of  his  mother,  a  heathen  foreigner,  he 
had  received  in  his  youth  a  strong  bias  towards  idolatry 
(see  on  1  Kings  14.  21-24). 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1-20.  Abijah,  succeeding,  makes  War  against 
Jeboboah,  and  Overcomes  Him.  2.  His  mother's  name 
wag  Ittlc.hatah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah — The 

same  as  Maachah  (see  on  1  Kings  15.2).  She  was  "the 
daughter,"  i.  e.,  grand-daughter  of  Absalom  (1  Kings  15.2; 
of.  2Samuel  14),  mother  of  Abijah,  "  mother,"  t.  e.,  grand- 
mother (1  Kings  15. 10,  marg.)  of  Asa.  "  Of  Gibeah,"  prob- 
ably Implies  that  Uriel  was  connected  with  the  house  of 
Saul,  there  was  war  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam — 
The  occasion  of  this  war  is  not  recorded  (see  1  Kings  15.  6, 
7),  but  it  may  be  Inferred  from  the  tenor  of  Abljah's  ad- 
dress, that  it  arose  from  his  youthful  ambition  to  recover 
the  full  hereditary  dominion  of  his  ancestors.  No  prophet 
now  forbade  a  war  with  Israel  (ch.  11. 23),  for  Jeroboam  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  protection.  3.  Abijah  set  the  battle 
In  array — i.  e.,  took  the  field  and  opened  the  campaign. 
Abijah  set  the  battle  in  array  with  four  hundred 
thousand  chosen  men  .  .  .  Jeroboam  with  eight  hun- 
dred thousand— These  are,  doubtless,  large  numbers,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Oriental  armies  are  mere 
mobs — vast  numbers  accompanying  the  camp  in  hope  of 
plunder,  so  that  the  gross  numbers  described  as  going 
npon  an  Asiatic  expedition  are  often  far  from  denoting 
the  exact  number  of  fighting  men.  But  in  accounting 
for  the  large  number  of  soldiers  enlisted  In  the  respective 
armies  of  Abijah  and  Jeroboam,  there  is  no  need  of 
resorting  to  this  mode  of  explanation ;  for  we  know  by 
the  census  of  David  the  Immense  amount  of  the  popula- 
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Uon  that  was  capable  of  bearing  arms  (1  Cnronlcles  21.  5; 
cf.  ch.  14.8;  17.  14).  4-12.  Abijah  stood  up  on  Blouni 
Zemaralm— He  had  entered  the  enemy's  territory,  ana 
was  encamped  on  an  eminence  near  Beth-el  (Joshua  18. 
22).  Jeroboam's  army  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  as  » 
pitched  battle  was  expected,  Abijah,  according  to  the 
singular  usage  of  ancient  times,  hara-^gv^d  the  enemy. 
The  speakers  in  such  circumstances.  whil-»  a'ways  extol- 
ling their  own  merits,  poured  out  torrens  of  lnvectlvt 
and  virulent  abuse  upon  the  adversary.  So  did  Abljan, 
He  dwelt  on  the  Divine  right  of  the  house  of  David  to  th« 
throne;  and  sinking  all  reference  to  the  heaven-con- 
demned offences  of  Solomon  and  the  Divine  appointment 
of  Jeroboam,  as  well  as  the  Divine  sanction  of  the  sepa- 
iation,  he  upbraided  Jeroboam  as  a  usurper,  and  his  sub- 
jects as  rebels,  who  took  advantage  of  the  youth  and 
Inexperience  of  Rehoboam.  Then  contrasting  the  ren^ 
lous  state  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  drew  a  black  picture 
of  the  impious  innovations  and  gross  Idolatry  Introduced 
by  Jeroboam,  with  his  expulsion  and  impoverishment 
(ch.  11.  14)  of  the  Levltes ;  dwelt  with  reasonable  pride  on 
the  pure  and  regular  observance  of  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  Moses  In  his  own  dominions,  and  concluded  with 
this  emphatic  appeal:  "O,  children  of  Israel,  fight  not 
against  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  for  ye  shall  nol 
prosper."  13-17.  But  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambush- 
inent  to  come  about  behind  them — The  oration  of 
Abijah,  however  animating  an  effect  it  might  have  pro- 
duced on  his  own  troops,  was  unheeded  by  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  ;  for  while  he  was  wasting  time  in 
useless  words,  Jeroboam  had  ordered  a  detachment  of  his 
men  to  move  quietly  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  so  that 
when  Abijah  stopped  speaking,  he  and  his  followers 
found  themselves  surprised  in  the  rear,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  Israelitish  forces  remained  in  front.  A  panic 
might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  leaders  "cried  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  the  priests  "sounded  with  thetrumpets"— the 
pledge  of  victory  (Numbers  10.  9;  31.  6);  and,  reassured  by 
the  well-known  signal,  the  men  of  Judah  fesponded  with 
a  war  shout,  which,  echoed  by  the  whole  amy,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Impetuous  rush  against  the  foe.  The  shoct 
was  resistless.  The  ranks  of  the  Israelites  were  broken, 
for  "  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel."  They  took  to 
flight,  and  the  merciless  slaughter  that  ensued  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  tracing  it  to  the  rancorous  passions 
enkindled  by  a  civil  war.  19.  Abijah  pursued  after 
Jeroboam— This  sanguinary  action  widened  the  breach 
between  the  people  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Abijah  aban- 
doned bis  original  design  of  attempting  the  subjugation 
of  the  ten  tribes,  contenting  himself  with  the  recovery 
of  a  few  border  towns,  which,  though  lying  within  Judah 
or  Benjamin,  had  been  alienated  to  the  new  or  northern 
kingdom.  Amongst  these  was  Beth-el,  which,  with  its 
sacred  associations,  he  might  be  strongly  deoirous  to  wrest 
from  profanation.  20.  Neither  did  Jeroboam  recover 
strength  again  in  the  days  of  Abijah — The  disastrous 
action  at  Zemaralm,  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  entiie 
flower  and  chivalry  of  his  army,  broke  his  spirits  and 
crippled  his  power,  the  Lord  struck  him,  and  he  died 
— i.  e.,  Jeroboam.  He  lived,  Indeed,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Abijah  (1  Kings  14.  20;  15.9).  But  he  had  been 
.'-- neatened  with  great  calamities  upon  himself  and  hlc 
house,  and  It  is  apparently  to  the  execution  of  these 
threatenings,  which  Issued  in  his  dea"h,  an  anticipatory 
reference  Is  here  made. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-5.  Asa  Destroys  Idolatry,  l.  In  his  days  the 
land  -was  quiet  ten  years — This  long  interval  of  peace 
was  the  continued  effect  of  the  great  battle  of  Zemaralm 
(cf.  1  Kings  15.  11-14).  2.  Asa  did  that  which  was  good 
and  right— (cf.  1  Kings  15.  14).  Still  his  character  and  life 
were  not  free  from  faults  (ch.  16.  7, 10,  12).  3.  brake  down 
the  Images— Of  Baal  (see  on  ch.  34.  4;  Leviticus  26.  30). 
eut  down  the  groves — Rather,  Asherlm.  5.  he  took 
away  the  high  places — i.  «.,  those  devoted  to  idolatrous 
rites,     took  away  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah  0»« 
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u>gh  places  and  the  Image— All  public  objects  and 
relics  of  Idolatry  lu  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  through 
a;s  kingdom  were  destroyed  ;  but  those  high  places  where 
Uod  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  an  ox,  as  at 
Beth-el,  were  suffered  to  remain  (1  Kings  15. 14);  so  far  the 
reformation  was  Incomplete. 
«-8.    Haying  Peace,  he  Strengthens  his  Kingdom 

SFITH  FOBTS  AND  ARMIES.  6.  lie  built  fenced  title*  in 
Judah— (see  on  1  Kings  15.  22).  7.  while  the  land  ia  yet 
.feefore  us— i.  e„  while  we  have  free  and  undisputed  prog- 
ress everywhere;  no  foe  is  near;  but,  as  this  happy  time 
A  peace  may  not  last  always,  and  the  kingdom  Is  but 
small  and  weak,  let  us  prepare  suitable  defences  in  case 
of  need.  He  had  also  an  army  of  580(100  men.  Judah 
furnished  the  heavy  armed  soldiers,  an;l  Benjamin  the 
archers.  This  large  number  does  not  mean  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers  such  as  compose  European  armies,  but 
all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  liable  to  be  called  into 
service. 

9-15.  He  Overcomes  Zerah,  and  Spoils  the  Ethi- 
opians. 9.  there  came  out  against  them  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian— This  coald  not  have  been  from  Ethiopia 
south  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Jsorkon  I,  successor  of  Shlshak,  no  forelgu  army  would 
lave  been  allowed  a  free  passage  through  Egypt.  Zerah 
Must,  therefore,  have  been  chief  of  the  Cushites,  or  Etlii- 
>pians  of  Arabia,  as  they  were  evidently  a  nomad  horde 
*ho  had  a  settlement  of  tents  and  cattle  In  the  neighbour- 
,ood  of  Qerar.  a  thousand  thousand  and  three  hiui- 
ired  chariot*—"  Twenty  camels  employed  to  carry  cour- 
ars  upon  them  might  have  procured  that  number  of  men 
M  meet  In  a  short  time.  As  Zerah  was  the  aggressor,  he 
had  time  to  choose  when  he  would  summon  these  men, 
and  attack  the  enemy.  Every  one  of  these  Cushite  shep- 
herds, carrying  with  them  their  own  provisions  of  flour 
and  water,  as  Is  their  invariable  custom,  might  have 
fought  with  Asa  without  eating  a  loaf  of  Zerah's  bread 
it  drinking  a  pint  of  his  water."  [Bkuce's  Travels.] 
1.0.  Asa  went,  out  against  him,  and  they  set  the  battle 
in  array  ...  at  Dlareshah — One  of  the  towns  which 
ftehoboam  fortified  (ch.  11.  8);  near  a  great  southern  pass 
a  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Joshua  15.  44).  The  engage- 
ja«iit  between  the  armies  took  place  In  a  plain  near  the 
own,  called  "  the  valley  of  Zephathah,"  supposed  to  be 
h«-  broad  way  coming  down  Beit  Jlbrin  towards  Tell  Es- 
Mifreu.  [Robinson.]  11-13.  Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  his 
uod-  Strong  in  the  confidence  that  the  power  of  God  was 
*ole  to  give  the  victory  equally  with  few  as  with  many, 
tho  pious  king  marched  with  a  comparatively  small  force 
to  encounter  the  formidable  host  of  marauders  at  his 
southern  frontier.  Committing  his  cause  to  God,  he 
engaged  in  the  confliot— completely  routed  the  enemy, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  his  victory, 
a  rich  booty  in  treasure  and  cattle  from  the  tents  of  this 
pastoral  noide. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1-14.  Judah  Makes  a  Solemn  Coyenant  with 
God.  1.  Azarlah  the  son  of  Oded— This  prophet,  who  Is 
mentioned  no  where  else,  appears  at  tills  stage  of  the 
sacred  story  in  the  discharge  of  an  interesting  mission. 
He  went  to  meet  Asa,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  victo- 
rious pursuit  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  congratulatory 
address  here  recorded  was  publicly  made  to  the  king  in 
presence  of  his  army.  2.  The  Lord  Is  with  yon,  while 
ye  be  -with  him— You  have  had,  In  your  recent  signal 
success,  a  remarkable  proof  that  God's  blessing  is  upon 
you;  your  victory  has  been  the  ieward  of  your  faith  and 
f !  ety.  If  you  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  cause  of  God,  you 
may  expect  a  continuance  of  His  favour;  but  if  you 
abandon  it  you  will  soon  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  apostasy. 
3-6.  Now  for  a  long  season  Israel  hath  been  without 
the  true  God,  Ac.— Some  think  that  Azarlah  was  referring 
'<n  the  sad  and  disastrous  condition  to  which  superstition 
wad  idolatry  had  brought  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Israel.  His  words  should  rather  be  taken  in  a  wider 
»»»<;,  for  it  a«--*ins  manifest  that  the  prophet  had  his  eye 


upon   many   periods   in  the  national   history,  when  th« 
people  were   in  the    state  described — a  slate  of  spiritual 
destitution  and  ignorance — and  exhibited  its  natural  re» 
suit  as  widespread  anarchy,  mutual  dissension  among  the 
tribes,  and  general  suffering  (Judges  9.  23;  L2.  4;  20.  21;  8 
Chronicles  13.  17).    These  calamities  God  permitted  to  be- 
fall them  as  the  punishment  of  their  apostasy.    Azarlah's 
object  In  these  remarks  was  to  establish  the  truth  of  his 
counsel  {v.  2),  and  tinea teulug,  in  case  of  neglecting  It  by 
describing  the  uniform   course  of  the   Divine   procedure 
towards  Israel,  as  shown  in  all  periods  of  their  history; 
and  then  after  this  appeal  to  national  experience,  he  con- 
cluded with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  king  to  prose- 
cute the  work  of  reformation  so  well   begun.    7.  Be  ye 
strong— Great  resolution  and  indomitable  energy  would 
be  required   to  persevere  in  the    face  of  the  opposition 
your   reforming    measures   will  encounter,     your   worb 
shall  be  rewarded — i.  e.,  what  you  do  in  the  cause  and 
for  the  glory  of  God  will  assuredly  be  followed  by  the 
happiest  results  both  to  yourself  and  your  subjects.    8. 
When   Asa    heard   .     .     .    the    prophecy   of   Oded    the 
prophet— The  Insertion   of  these  words,   "of  Oded    the 
prophet,"   is  generally  regarded   as  a  corruption  of  the 
text.    "The  sole  remedy  is  to  erase  them.    They  are,  pro- 
bably, the  remains  of  a  note,  which  crept  In   from   the 
margin  iuto  the  text."  [Bertheau.]    he  took  courage — 
animated  by  the  seasonable  and  pious  address  of  Azarlah, 
Asa  became  a  more  zealous  reformer  than  ever,  employ- 
ing all  his  royal   authority  and  influence  to  extirpate 
every  vestige  of  Idolatry  from  the  land,    and  out  of  the 
cities  which    he   had   taken    from   Ephralin — He  may 
have  acquired  cities  of  Ephraim,  the  conquest  of  which 
is  not  recorded  (ch.  17.  2);    but  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  the  reference  is  to  cities  which  his  father 
Abijah  had   taken  in  that  quarter  (ch.  13.  19).    renew** 
the  altar  of  the  Lord    .  .  .  before   the  porch — t.  e\,  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.    As  this  was  done  on  or  about  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  pious  king,  the  renewal 
must  have  consisted  in  some  splended  repairs  or  embel- 
lishments, which  made  it  look  like  a  new  dedication,  or 
in  a  re-construction  of  a  temporary  altar,  like  that  of 
Solomon  (ch.  7.  7),  for  extraordinary  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
on    an    approaching   occasion.      9-15.    he    gathered    all 
Judah  and  Benjamin — Not  satisfied  with  these  minor 
measures  of  purification  and   improvement,  Asa  medi- 
tated a  grand  scheme  which  was  to  pledge  his  whole  king* 
dom  to  complete  the  work  of  reformation,  and  with  this 
view  waited  for  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,    and 
the  strangers  with  them  out  of  Ephraim  and  Itlanas- 
seh— The  population  of  Asa's  kingdom  had  been  vastly 
increased  by  the    continued    influx  of  strangers,   who, 
prompted  by  motives  either  of  Interest  or  of  piety,  sought 
in  his  dominions  that  security  and  freedom  which  they 
could  not   enjoy  amid  the  complicated  troubles  which 
distracted  Israel,    and  out  of  Simeon — Although  a  por- 
tion of  that  tribe,  located  within  the  territory  of  Judah, 
were   already    subjects    of  the   southern    kingdom,  the 
general  body  of  the  Simeonites  had  joined  in  forming  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel.    But  many  of  them  now  re- 
turned of  their  own  accord.  10.  the  third  month— When 
was  held  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
was  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  by  an  extraordinary  sacrifice 
of  700  oxen  and  7000  sheep,  the  spoil  of  the  Ethiopians 
being  offered;  and  the  assembled  worshippers  entered 
with  great  and  holy  enthusiasm  into  a  national  covenant 
"to  seek  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart  and  with 
all  their  soul;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  execute  with 
rigour  the  laws  which  made  Idolatry  punishable  with 
death  (Deuteronomy  17.  2-5;  Hebrews  10.  28).    The  people 
testified  unbounded  satisfaction  with  this  important  re- 
ligious movement,  and  its  moral  influence  was  seen  in 
the  promotion  of  piety,  order  and  tranquility  through- 
out the  land.    18.    the  things  which  his  father  had 
dedicated— Probably  part  of  the  booty  obtained  %y  his 
signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  but  which,  though  dedi- 
cated, had  hitherto  been  unrepresented,    and    that  h* 
himself  had  dedicated— Of  the  booty  taken   from  th» 
Ethiopians.     Both  of  these  were  now  deposited  '>  the. 
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•ample  a*  votive  offerings  to  Hina  whose  right  band  and 
ftoly  arm  had  given  them  the  victory. 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

Ver  1-14.  Aha,  by  a  Ukaovt.  with  thrHvruns,  I>i- 
trXKTS  BAASHA  FROM  BCTILDfNO  RaMAH.  1-6.  In  the  sir 
and  thirtieth   year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  Baasha  came 

up—  Baasha  had  died  several  years  before  this  date  (1 
Kings  16.  S3),  and  the  beat  biblical  critics  are  agreed  in 
considering  this  date  to  be  calculated  from  the  separation 
of  the  kingdoms,  and  coincident  with  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Asa's  reign.  This  mode  of  reckoning  was,  in 
ftU  likelihood,  generally  followed  la  thf'  bonk  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  uud  Israel,  the  public  annals  of  the 
time  («.  11),  the  source  from  which  the  Inspired  historian 
drew  his  account.  Baasha  .  .  .  built  Raman — I.  e.,  forti- 
fied It.  The  blessing  of  God  which  manifestly  rested  at 
tills  time  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  signal  victory  of 
Asa,  the  freedom  and  purity  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
feme  of  the  late  national  covenant,  were  regarded  with 
great  interest  throughout  Israel,  and  attracted  a  constantly 
Increasing  number  of  emigrants  to  Judah.  Baasha, 
alarmed  at  this  movement,  determined  to  stem  the  tide; 
snd  as  the  high  road  to  and  from  Jerusalem  passed  by 
Ramah,  he  made  that  frontier  town,  about  six  miles 
north  of  Asa's  capital,  a  military  station,  where  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  sentinels  would  effectually  prevent  all  pas- 
sage across  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  (see  on  1  Klnt;s 
15.  lft-22;  also  Jeremiah  41.  ttj.  4.  Benhadad  .  .  .  sent 
the  ci-.ptalns  of  his  armies  .  .  .  ami  they  emote  .  .  . 
Vbcl-uialm — "The  meadow  of  waters,"  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  marshy  plain  near  the  uppermost 
lake  of  the  Jordan.  The  other  two  towns  were  also  in 
the  northern  district  of  Palestine.  These  unexpected 
hostilities  of  his  Syrian  ally  Interrupted  Baasha'S  fortifi- 
cations at  Ramah,  and  his  death,  happening  soon  after, 
prevented  his  resuming  them.  7-10.  Ilananl  the  seer 
came  to  Asa  .  .  .  and  said— His  object  was  to  show  the 
king  his  error  In  forming  his  recent  league  with  Benha- 
dad.  The  prophet  represented  the  appropriation  of  the 
temple  treasures  to  purchase  the  services  of  the  Syrian 
mercenaries,  as  Indicating  a  distrust  in  God  most  blame- 
able  with  the  king's  experience,  and  he  added,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  want  of  faith,  Asa  had  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  a  victory  over  the  united  forces  of 
Baasha  and  Benhadad,  more  splendid  than  that  obtained 
over  the  Ethiopians — a  victory  which,  by  destroying  their 
armies,  would  have  deprived  them  of  all  power  to  molest 
Utm  in  future;  whereas  by  his  foolish  and  worldly  policy, 
so  unworthy  of  God's  vicegerent,  to  misapply  the  temple 
treasures,  and  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  an  ally  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  he  hud  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  one,  and  in- 
creased the  hostility  of  the  other,  and  rendered  himself 
liable  to  renewed  troubles  (I  Kings  15.  '<2).  This  rebuke 
was  pungent  and,  from  its  truth  and  Justness,  ought  to 
have  penetrated  and  afflicted  the  heart  of  such  a  man  as 
Asa.  But  his  pride  was  offended  at  the  freedom  taken  by 
the  hones;  reprover  of  royalty,  and  Id  a  burst  of  passion- 
ate resentment  he  ordered  Hanaul  to  he  thrown  Into 
prison.  10.  Asa  oppressed  some  of  the  people  the  same 
time-  What  was  the  form  or  degree  of  this  oppression,  is 
not  recorded.  The  cause  of  his  oppressing  them  was, 
probably,  the  same  offence  as  Hauani— for  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct  in 
leaguing  with  Benhadad,  or  It  may  be  his  maltreatment 
wf  the  Lord's  servant.  19.  Asa  was  .  .  .  diseased  In 
hi*  feet— Probably  the  gout,  his  disease  was  exceeding 
jfrcat  —  Better,  "moved  upwards"  In  his  body,  which 
proves  the  violent  and  dangerous  type  of  the  malady. 
yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to  Hie  Lord,  but  to  the 
physicians  —  Most  probably  Egyptian  physicians, 'who 
were  anciently  in  high  repute  at  foreign  courts,  and  who 
pretended  to  expel  diseases  by  charms,  Incantations,  and 
mystic  arts.  Asa's  fault  consisted  in  his  trusting  to  such 
physicians,  while  be  neglected  to  supplicate  the  aid  and 
aiessing  of  God.  The  best  and  holiest  men  have  been  he- 
aved for  a  time  into  sins,  but  through  repentance  have 
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risen  again,  and  as  Asa  is  pronounced  a  good  man  'rh.  15 
17),  It  maybe  presumed  that  he  also  was  restored   to  si 
better  state  of  mind.    14.  they  buried  him  in  his  own 
sepulchre — The  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalansl 
were  excavated  tn  the  side  of  a  rock.    One  cave  nnn'alneal 
several  tombs  or  sepulchres,     laid  him  in   the  bed 
filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds  of  spices     I' 
Is  evident  that  a  sumptuous  public  funeral  was  given  hi  i 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  pious  charM 
ter  and   patriotic  government.     But  whether   "the   bed 
means  a  state  couch  on  which  he  lay  exposed   to  pubil 
view,  the  odoriferous  perfumes  being  designed  t>>  neutral 
lze  the  offensive  smell  of  the  corpse,  or  whether  It  rel'ert 
to  an  embalmment.  In  which  aromatic  spices  were  alway» 
used   in   great   profusion,   it  is  Impossible  to  say.     they 
made   a    very   great    burning   for   him — According    tni 
some,  for  consuming  the  spices  :  but  according  toothers. 
It    was    a    magnificent   pil<-   for    the     cremation    of    the 
corpse — a  usage  which  was  at  that  time,  and   long  after, 
prevalent  among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  omission  of  which 
in  the  case  of    royal    personages  was   reckoned   a   great 
Indignity  (ch.   21.    19;    1  Samuel    81.    12;    Jeremiah   1i.    i 
Amos  6.  10). 

CHAPTER    XVII. 
Ver.  l-«.    Jkhoshapuat  Reigns  well,  and  Prospers. 

1.  .lehoahaphat  strengthened  himself  against  Israel- 
tile  temper  and  proceedings  of  the  kin^sof  Israel  ren 
dered  It  necessary  for  him  to  prepare  vigorous  measures 
of  defence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  and 
these  consisted  in  filling  all  the  fortresses  with  their  full 
complement  of  troops,  and  establishing  military  stations, 
In  various  parts  of  the  country,  t.s  well  as  in  the  cities  of 
Mount  Ephralm,  which  belonged  to. Jehoshaphat  (ch.  15. 
K).  3-5.  He  walked  in  the  first  ways  of  Ills  fathei 
David  — He  Imitated  the  piety  of  his  great  ancestor  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  before  he  made  those  unhappy 
lapses  which  dishonoured  his  character,  and  sough! 
nol  unto  Baalim — a  term  used  for  idols  generally  ':i  c  >r: 
tradlstinction  to  the  Lord  God  of  his  father,  and  inti 
after  the  doings  of  Israel — he  observed  with  SCmpulOUl 
fidelity,  and  employed  his  royal  influence  to  support  th* 
Divine  Institutions  as  enacted  by  Moses,  abh<  rring  thai 
spurious  and  unlawful  calf-worship  that  formed  now  the 
established  religion  In  Israel.  Being  thus  far  removed, 
alike  from  gross  Idolatry  and  Israelltish  apostasy,  and 
adhering  zealously  to  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law 
the  blessing  of  God  rested  on  his  government ;  for,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  "  the 
Lord  established  the  kingdom  In  his  hand."  all  Judabj 
brought  .  .  .  presents— This  was  customary  with  thq 
people  generally  at  the  beginning  of  a  reign  (1  Samuel  lol 
27),  aud  with  the  nobles  and  high  functionaries  yearly! 
afterwards.  They  weie  given  in  the  form  of  voluntary! 
offerings,  to  avoid  the  odious  idea  of  a  tax  or  tribute.  6.1 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  In  the  ways  of  the  Lord — full  of  I 
faith  and  piety,  he  possessed  zeal  and  courage  to  under  \ 
take  the  reformation  of  manners,  to  suppress  all  thy 
works  aud  objects  of  Idolatry  (see  on  ch.  20.  33),  and  held 
out  public  encouragement  to  the  pure  worship  of  God. 

7-11.    He  Sends  Levites  to  Teach  in  Judah.    7-ll| 
Also   In  the   third   year  of  his   reign   he  sent   to    lib 
princes,  to  teach  In  the  cities  of  Judah — The  ordinary1 
work  of  teaching  devolved  on  the  priests.    But  eztraordl ' 
nary  commissioners  were  appointed,  probably  toascc 
whether  the  work  had  been  done  or  neglected.    This  d<  p 
utatiou  of  five  princes,  assisted  by  two  priests  and  nine 
Levltes,  were  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  towns  in  Judah  ;  anil 
It  Is  the  first  practical  measure  we  read  of  as  being  adoptetl 
by  any  of  the  kings  for  the  religious  instruction  of  th< 
people.    Time  and  unbroken  opportunities  were  afforded 
for  carrying  fully  out  this  excellent  plan  of  home  eda 
tion,  for  the  kingdom  enjoyed   Internal  tranquility 
well  as  freedom  from  foreign  wars.    It  Is  conformable  V 
the  pious  style  of  the  sacred  historian  to  trace  thia  pro 
found  peace  to  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord  having  fallen  on 
kingdoms  of  the  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah. 
the  book  of  the  lav?— i.  e..  either  the  whole  Pentftten 
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w  only  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  contains  an 
.bridgment  of  tt.  11.  Also  some  of  the  Philistines 
►rough  t   .Tehoshaphat    presents,  and   tribute  silver— 

Either  they  had  been  his  tributaries,  or  they  were  de- 
irous  of  securing  his  valuable  friendship,  and  now  made 
y  voluntary  offer  of  tribute.  Perhaps  they  were  the  Phll- 
Stlnes  who  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  David  (2  Samuel 
Ll;  Psalm  60.8).  the  Arabians— the  nomad  tribes  on 
be  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  who,  seeking  the  protection  of 
fehoshaphat  after  his  conquest  of  Edom,  paid  their  tribute 
n  the  way  most  suitable  to  their  pastoral  habits— the  tale 
if  so  man.  heads  of  cattle. 

2-ia  His  Greatness,  Captains,  and  Armtes.  14. 
hese  are  the  numbers— the  warriors  were  arranged  in 
he  army  according  to  their  fathers'  houses.  The  army 
rf  Jehoshaphat,  commanded  by  five  great  generals,  and 
lonsistlng  of  five  unequal  divisions,  comprised  eleven 
imndred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  without  including 
hose  who  garrisoned  the  fortresses.  No  monarch,  since 
Ihe  time  of  Solomon,  equalled  Jehoshaphat  in  the  extent 
^f  his  revenue — in  the  strength  of  his  fortifications,  and 
ihe  number  of  his  troops. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-34.    Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  go  against  Ram- 

JTH-GILEAD.     S8.  after  certain  years  he  went  down  to 

lhab  to  Samaria— This  is  word  for  word,  the  same  as  1 

Sings  22.    (See  commentary  on  that  chapter.) 


CHAPTER     XIX. 
Ver.  1-4.    Jehoshaphat  Visits  his  Kingdom,    l.  J*- 
aoshaphat  returned  to  his  house  in  pence— (See  on  eh. 

18.  16.)  Not  long  after  he  had  resumed  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  royalty  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  one  day  disturbed 
By  an  unexpected  and  ominous  visit  from  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  This  was  Jehu,  of  whose  father  a  notice  oo- 
jurred  (ch.  16.7).  He  himself  had  been  called  to  discharge 
the  prophetic  office  in  Israel;  but  probably  for  his  bold 
rel/uke  to  Baasha  (1  Kings  16.  1),  had  been  driven  by  that 
irbitrary  monarch  within  the  territory  of  Judah,  where 
#«s  now  find  him  with  the  privileged  license  of  his  order, 
taking  the  same  religious  supervision  of  Jehoshaphat's 
proceedings,  as  he  had  formerly  done  of  Baasha's.  At  the 
Interview  here  described,  he  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  king  of  Judah's  imprudent  and  incongruous 
league  with  Ahab— God's  open  enemy  (1  Kings  22.  2) — as 
in  unholy  alliance  that  would  be  conducive  neither  to 
the  honour  and  comfort  of  his  house  nor  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  kingdom;  and  he  apprised  Jehoshaphat 
that,  on  account  of  that  grave  offence,  "  wrath  was  upon 
him  from  before  the  Lord ;"  a  judgment  that  was  inflicted 
soon  after  (see  on  ch.  20).  The  prophet's  rebuke,  however, 
was  administered  in  a  mingled  strain  of  severity  and  mild- 
ness; for  he  interposed  "a  nevertheless''  (v.  3),  which  im- 
plied that  the  threatened  storm  would  be  averted,  in  token 
of  the  Divine  approval  of  his  public  efforts  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  true  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  sincere  piety  of 
his  personal  character  and  life.  4.  he  went  out  again 
through  the  people— This  means  his  re-appointing  the 
commissioners  of  public  instruction  (ch.  17.  7-9),  perhaps 
with  new  powers  and  a  larger  staff  of  assistants  to  over- 
take every  part  of  the  land.  The  complement  of  teachers 
required  for  that  purpose  would  be  easily  obtained  from 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levites  being  now  concentrated  within 
the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

{>-7.  His  Instructions  to  the  Judges.  5-7.  he  set 
judges  In  the  land— There  had  been  judicial  courts  es- 
tablished at  an  early  period.  But  Jehoshaphat  was  the  first 
king  who  modified  these  institutions  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  now  fragmentary  kingdom  of  Judah. 
He  fixed  local  courts  in  each  e>f  the  fortified  cities,  these 
being  the  provincial  capitals  of  every  district  (see  on 
Deuteronomy  16. 18-20). 

3-11.  To  the  Priests  and  Levites.  s.  set  of  the  Le- 
rtfces  .  .  .  priests  and  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel — A 
mrtaln  numbei  of  these  t.nree  classes  constituted  a  su- 


preme court,  which  sat  in  Jerusalem  to  review  appellat* 
cases  from  the  Inferior  courts.  It  consisted  of  two  divis- 
ions: the  first  of  which  had  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
matters;  the  second,  in  civil,  fiscal,  and  criminal  cases. 
According  to  others,  the  two  divisions  of  the  supreme 
court  adjudicated  the  one  according  to  the  law  contained 
in  the  sacred  books,  the  other  to  the  law  of  custom  and 
equity,  as  in  Eastern  countries  at  the  present  day,  the 
written  and  unwritten  law  are  objects  of  separate  juris- 
diction. 

CHAPTER    XX 

Ver.  1-21.  Jehoshaphat,  Invaded  by  the  Moabites, 
PROCLAIMS  A  FAST.  1.  the  children  of  Moab  .  .  .  Am- 
nion, and  with  them  other  beside  the   Ammonites — 

supposed  to  be  rather  the  name  of  a  certain  people  called 
Mohammonim  or  Mehunlm  (ch.  26.  7),  who  dwelt  in  Mount 
Seir — either  a  branch  of  the  old  Edomite  race,  or  a  sepa- 
rate tribe  who  were  settled  there.    S2.  from  beyond  sea, 
on    this  side   Syria  — Instead   of  Syria,  some  versions 
read  "  Edom,"  and  many  able  critics  prefer  this  reading, 
both  because  the  nomad  tribes  here  mentioned  were  far 
from  Syria,  and   because   express  mention  is  made  of 
Mount  Seir,  t.  e.,  Edom.    The  meaning  then  is,  thai  this 
confederate  horde  was  composed  of  the  different  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  far  distant  regions  bordering  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.    Their  prog- 
ress was  apparently  by  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  far  as  En-gedi,  which,  more  anciently,  was  called 
Hazezon-tamar  (Genesis  14.  7).    This  is  the  uniform  route 
taken  by  the  Arabs  In  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the 
present  day;  and  in  coming  round  the  southern  end  c! 
the  Dead  Sea,  they  can  penetrate  along  the  low-lying  Ghor 
far  north,  without  letting  their  movements  be  known  to 
the  tribes  and  villages  west  of  the  mountain  chain.    [Rob- 
inson.]   Thus,  anciently,  the  Invading  horde  in  Jehosha 
phat's  time  had  marched  as  far  north  as  En-gedi,  before  In 
telligence  of  their  advance  was  conveyed  to  the  court, 
En-gedi   is  recognized    in    the    modern  Ainjidy,  and  is 
situated  at  a  point  of  the  western  shore,  nearly  equi-dis- 
tant  from  both  extremities  of  the  lake.   [Robinson.]   3, 
4.  Jehoshaphat  proclaimed  a  fast  throughout  all  Ju- 
dah—Alarmed  by  the  intelligence,  and  conscious  of  his 
total  inability  to  repel  this  host  of  invaders,  Jehoshaphat 
felt  his  only  refuge  was  at  the  horns  of  the  altar.    He  re- 
solved to  employ  the  aid  of  his  God,  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  resolution,  summoned  his  whole  subjects  to  ob- 
serve a  solemn  fast  at  the  sanctuary.    It  was  customary 
with  the  Hebrew  kings  to  proclaim  fasts  in  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, either  in  a  city,  a  district,  or  throughout  the 
entire  kingdom,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  emer- 
gency.   On  this  occasion,  it  was  a  universal  fast,  which  ex- 
tended to  infants  ( v.  13 ;  see  also  Joel  2. 15, 16 ;  Jonah  3.  7).  5- 
13.  Jehoshaphat  stood  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  before 
the  new  court — i.  e..  the  great  or  outer  court  (ch.  4. 9)  called 
the  new  court,  probably  from  having  been  at  that  time 
enlarged  or  beautified.    6.  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers — This  earnest  and  impressive  prayer  embraces 
every  topic  and  argument  which,  as  king  and  representa- 
tive of  the  chosen  people,  he  could  urge;  and  then  con- 
cludes with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God  to  pro- 
tect those  who,  without  provocation,  were  attacked,  and 
who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.     14-18.  Then  upon  Jahazlel  .  .  .  came  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord — This  prophet  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, but  his  claim  to  the  inspiration  of  a  prophetifi 
spirit  was  verified  by  the  calm  and  distinct  announcement 
he  gave,  both  of  the  manner  and  the  completeness  of  the 
deliverance  he  predicted.     16.  they  came  up  by  the  cliff 
of  Zlz — This  seems  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  the 
present  pass  which  leads  northwards,  by  an  ascent  from 
En-gedi  to  Jerusalem,  issuing  a  little  below  Tekoa.    The 
wilderness  of  Jeruel  was,  probably,  the  large  flat  district 
adjoining  the  desert  of  Tekoa,  called  el-Husasah,  from  a 
wady  on  its  northern  side.  [Robinson.]  is.  Jehoshaphat 
bowed  his  head  .  .  .  and  all  Judah,  Ac—  This  attitud* 
was  expressive  of  reverence  to  God  and  His  Word,  ot 
confidence  In  His  promise,  and  thankfulness  for  so  extra 
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ordinary  a  favour.    19.  the  Levltea  stood  up  to  praise 

tfce  Lord — Doubtless  by  the  kind's  command ;  and  their 
anthem  was  sung  with  such  a  Joyful  acclaim  as  showed 
that  they  universally  regarded  the  victory  as  already 
obtained.  30, 21.  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stooa 
.  .  .  Hear  me,  O  •Tudah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerosa» 
tarn — Probably  in  the  gale  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  ol 
general  rendezvous  ;  and  as  the  people  were  on  the  eve  Of 
setting  out,  he  exhorted  them  to  repose  implicit  trust  in 
the  Lord  and  His  prophet,  not  to  be  timid  or  desponding 
at  sight  of  the  enemy,  but  to  remain  firm  in  the  confident 
assurance  of  a  miraculous  deliverance,  without  their 
■striking  a  single  stroke,  he  appointed  singers  .  .  .  that 
they  should  praise  ...  as  they  went  before  the  army 
—Having  arranged  the  line  of  procession,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  move  forwards;  when  the  Levltes,  leading  the 
van  with  their  musical  Instruments,  and  singing  the 
186th  Psalm,  the  people  went  on,  not  as  an  army  marching 
•gainst  an  enemy,  but  returning  In  Joyful  triumph  after  a 
victory. 

22-30.  Thk  Overthrow  of  his  Enemies,  2-J.  when 
they  began  to  sing  and  to  praise,  the  Lord  set  abiuh> 
meats  against  the  children  of  Amnion,  Moab,  and 
Mount  Selr— Some  think  that  this  was  done  by  angels  in 
human  form,  whose  sudden  appearance  diffused  an  un- 
oontrollable  panic;  others  entertain  the  more  probable 
opinion  that,  In  the  camp  of  this  vast  horde,  composed  of 
different  tribes,  Jealousies  and  animosities  had  sprung 
up,  which  led  to  wide-spread  dissensions  and  fierce  feuds, 
tn  which  they  drew  the  sword  against  each  other.  The 
«5onsequence  was,  that  as  the  mutual  strife  commenced 
when  the  Hebrew  procession  set  out  from  Jerusalem,  the 
work  of  destruction  was  completed  before  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people  arrived  at  the  battlefield.  Thus  easy  Is  It 
for  God  to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  to  con- 
found the  counsels  of  His  enemies,  and  employ  their  own 
passions  in  defeating  the  machinations  they  have  devised 
for  the  overthrow  of  His  Church  and  people.  34.  when 
.imlnli  came  to  the  watch-tower  In  the  wilderness — 
Most  probably  the  conical  hill,  Jebel  Fereldls,  or  Frank 
Mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  they  obtained  the 
first  view  of  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  found  the  field  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  so  that 
they  had  not  to  fight  at  all,  but  to  take  possession  of  an 
immense  booty,  the  collection  of  which  occupied  three 
days.  On  the  fourth  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  same  order  and  Joyful  mood  as  they  came. 
The  place  where  they  mustered  previous  to  departure 
was,  from  their  public  thanksgiving  service,  called,  "The 
Valley  of  Berachah"  (benediction),  now  Wady  Berelkut. 

31-S7.  His  Reign.  31.  Jehoshaphat  reigned  over  Jn- 
dah— <See  eh.  24.  1.)  33.  he  walked  In  the  way  of  Asa 
his  father,  and  departed  not  from  it — He  was  more 
steadfast  and  consistently  religious  (cf.  ch.  15. 18).  33.  the 
high  places  were  not  taken  away— Those  on  which 
Idolatry  was  practised  were  entirely  destroyed  (ch.  17. 6), 
out  those  where  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  erection 
>f  the  temple,  continued  to  worship  the  true  God,  pru- 
dence required  to  be  slowly  and  gradually  abolished,  in 
deference  to  popular  prejudice.  3*-37.  after  this  did  Je- 
hoshaphat .  .  .  Join  himself  with  Ahaziah  ...  to  make 
•hips— A  combined  fleet  was  built  at  Ezion-geber,  the 
destination  of  which  was  to  voyage  to  Tartessus,  but  it 
was  wrecked.  Jehoshaphat's  motive  for  entering  into  this 
partnership  was  to  secure  a  free  passage  through  Israel, 
for  the  vessels  were  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  to  sail  to  the  west  of  Europe  from  one  of  the 
ports  of  Palestine  on  the  Mediterranean.  Eliezar,  a 
prophet,  denounced  this  unholy  alliance,  and  foretold,  as 
Divine  Judgment,  the  total  wreck  of  the  whole  fleet.  The 
consequence  was,  that  although  Jehoshaphat  broke  off— in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will— his  league  with  Ahaziah,  he 
formed  a  new  scheme  of  a  merchant  fleet,  and  Ahazl  ih 
wished  to  be  admitted  a  partner.  The  proposal  of  the  U- 
raeinist  king  was  respectfully  declined.  The  destination 
of  this  new  fleet  was  to  Ophlr,  because  the  Israelitish  sea- 
pen.*  were  not  accessible  to  him  for  the  Tartessus  trade  . 
27* 


but  the  ships,  when  just  off  the  docks,  were  wrecked  tn 
the  rocky  creek  of  Ezion-geber. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-4.  Jehoram  Succeeds  Jehoshaphat.  1.  Je- 
lioshaphat  slept  with  his  fathers  .  .  .  Jehoram  reigned 
—The  late  king  left  seven  sons  ;  two  of  them  are  in  our 
version  named  Azariah ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  they  appear 
considerably  different,  the  one  being  spelt  Azariah,  and 
the  other  Azariahu.  Though  Jehoshaphat  had  made  his 
family  arrangements  with  prudent  precaution,  and  while 
he  divided  the  functions  of  royalty  in  his  lifetime  (cf.  2 
Kings  8.16),  as  well  as  fixed  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  his  eldest  son,  he  appointed  each  of  the  others  to  the 
government  of  a  fenced  city,  thus  providing  them  with  an 
honourable  independence.  But  his  good  intentions  were 
frustrated ;  as  no  sooner  did  Jehoram  find  himself  in  the 
sole  possession  of  sovereign  power  than,  from  jealousy, 
or  on  account  of  their  connections,  he  murdered  all  his 
brothers,  together  with  some  leading  influential  persons 
who,  he  suspected,  were  attached  to  their  interest,  or 
would  avenge  their  deaths.  Similar  tragedies  have  been 
sadly  frequent  in  Eastern  courts,  where  the  heir  of  the 
crown  looks  upon  his  brothers  as  his  most  formidable 
enemies,  and  is  therefore  tempted  to  secure  his  power  by 
their  death. 

5-7.  His  Wicked  Reign.  6.  he  valked  ...  as  did 
the  house  of  Ahab,  for  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
to  wife — The  precepts  and  examples  of  his  excellent 
father  were  soon  obliterated  by  his  matrimonial  alliance 
With  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  Israel.  Through 
the  influence  of  Athaliah  he  abolished  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  and  encouraged  the  introduction  of  all  the  corrup- 
tions prevalent  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  Divine  ven- 
geance was  denounced  against  him,  and  would  have  ut- 
terly destroyed  him  and  his  house,  had  it  not  been  for  a' 
tender  regard  to  the  promise  made  to  David  (2  Samuel  7  ; 
2  Kings  8.  19). 

8-17.  Edom  and  Libnah  Revolt.  8.  the  Edomites 
revolted — That  nation  had  been  made  dependent  by  Da-1 
Vid,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  was  governed  by 
a  tributary  ruler  (1  Kings  22.  7  ;  2  Kings  3.  9).  But  that 
king  having  been  slain  in  an  insurrection  at  home,  hi* 
successor  thought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new  sub- 
jects by  raising  the  flag  of  independence.  [Josephus.] 
The  attempt  was  defeated  in  the  first  instance  by  Jehoram 
Who  possessed  all  the  military  establishments  of  hi: 
father :  but  being  renewed  unexpectedly,  the  Edomites 
succeeded  in  completely  emancipating  their  country  from 
the  yoke  of  Judah  (Genesis  27.  40).  Libnah,  which  lay  oni 
the  southern  frontier  and  towards  Edom,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  that  country.  12-15.  there  came  a  writing  to 
Mm  from  Elijah — That  prophet's  translation  having 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  name  of  Elijah  has,  by  the  error  of  a  transcriber, 
been  put  for  that  of  Elisha.  13.  hast  made  Judah  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  like  the  whore- 
doms of  the  house  of  Ahab — i.  e.,  introduced  the  super-* 
stitions  and  vices  of  Phoenician  idolatry  (see  on  Deuter- 
onomy 13.  6-14 ) .  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  his  unnat 
Wal  cruelties,  Divine  vengeance  was  denounced  against 
him,  which  was  soon  after  executed  exactly  as  the  prophet 
had  foretold.  A  series  of  overwhelming  calamities  befel 
this  wicked  king ;  for  in  addition  to  the  revolts  already 
mentioned,  two  neighboring  tribes  (see  ch.  17.  11)  made 
hostile  incursions  on  the  southern  and  western  portions 
Of  his  kingdom ;  his  country  was  ravaged,  his  capita 
taken,  his  palace  plundered,  his  wives  carried  off,  all  his 
Children  slain  except  the  youngest,  himself  was  seized 
With  an  incurable  dysentery,  which,  after  subjecting  him 
to  the  most  painful  suffering  for  the  unusual  period  of  twc 
years,  carried  him  off,  a  monument  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment ;  and,  to  complete  his  degradation,  his  death  was 
unlamented,  his  burial  unhonoured  by  his  subjects.  This 
usage,  similar  to  what  obtained  in  Egypt,  seems  to  havt 
crept  in  among  the  Hebrews,  of  giving  funeral  honours  t< 
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,faeir  kings,  or  withholding  them,  according  to  the  good 
»r  bad  characters  of  their  reign. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 


Vei.l-9.  Ahaziah,  Succeeding,  Reigns  Wickedly. 
the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  made  Ahaziah  .  .  . 
ting  — Or  Jehoahaz  (ch.  21. 17).  All  his  elder  brothers  hav- 
ag  been  slaughtered  by  the  Arab  marauders,  the  throne 
if  Joiah  rightfully  belonged  to  him  as  the  only  legitimate 
ieii  of  Joram.  ~.  Forty  and  two  years  old  was  Aha- 
ilah  when  he  began  to  reign — (cf.  2  Kings  8.  26).  Ac- 
cording to  that  passage,  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
is  dated  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  and,  accord- 
ing to  this,  In  the  forty -second  year  of  the  kingdom  of  his 
mother's  family.  [Lightfoot.]  "  If  Ahaziah  ascended 
Ihe  throne  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  life,  he  must 
nave  been  born  in  his  father's  nineteenth  year.  Hence,  It 
may  seem  strange  that  he  had  elder  brothers ;  but  in  the 
East  they  marry  early,  and  royal  princes  had,  besides  the 
wife  of  the  first  rank,  usually  concubines,  as  Jehoram  had 
;ch.  21. 17) ;  he  might,  therefore,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
uia  age,  very  well  have  several  sons"  [Keil]  (cf.  ch.  21.  20; 
2  Kings  8. 17).  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Orarl— More 
properly,  grand-daughter.  The  expression  is  used  loosely, 
as  the  statement  was  made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timating that  she  belonged  to  that  idolatrous  race.  3,  4. 
his  mother  was  his  counsellor  .  .  .  they  were  his 
counsellors— The  facile  king  surrendered  himself  wholly 
to  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  her  relatives.  Athaliah 
and  ber  son  introduced  a  universal  corruption  of  morals, 
and  made  Idolatry  the  religion  of  the  court  and  the  na- 
tion. By  them  he  was  induced  not  only  to  conform  to  the 
religion  of  the  northern  kingdom,  but  to  Join  a  new  expe- 
dition against  Ramoth-gilead  (see  on  2  Kings  9. 10).  5. 
went  ...  to  war  against  Hazael,  king  of  Syria— It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  very  rainute  and  therefore  im- 
portant continuation  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  history, 
that  the  names  of  Jehu  and  Hazael  his  contemporary  have 
ooth  bt.9n  found  on  Assyrian  sculptures  ;  and  there  is  also 
i  c  ".  x  of  Ithbaal,  king  of  Sidon,  who  was  the  father  of 
)  sxebei.  6.  Azarlah  went  down — i.  e.,  from  Ramoth- 
<)iead,  U.  visit  the  king  of  Israel,  who  was  lying  ill  of  his 
wounds  at  Jezreel,  and  fled  there  on  the  alarm  of  Jehu's 
rebellion.  9.  he  sought  Ahaziah,  and  caught  him  (for 
he  was  hid  In  Samaria)— <cf.  2  Kings  9. 27-29).  The  two 
accounts  are  easily  reconciled.  "Ahaziah  fled  flrst  to  the 
garden-house  and  escaped  to  Samaria;  but  was  here, 
where  he  had  hid  himself,  taken  by  Jehu's  men  who  pur- 
sued him,  brought  to  Jehu,  who  was  still  near  or  in  Jez- 
reel, and  at  his  command  slain  at  the  hill  Qur,  beside 
Ibleam,  in  his  chariot ;  that  is,  mortally  wounded  with  an 
arrow,  so  that  he,  again  fleeing,  expired  at  Megiddo." 
[Keil.]  Jehu  left  the  corpse  at  the  disposal  of  the  king 
of  Judah's  attendants,  who  conveyed  It  to  Jerusalem,  and 
out  of  respect  to  his  grandfather  Jehoshaphat's  memory, 
gave  him  an  honourable  interment  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  So  the  house  of  Ahaziah  had  no  power  to  keep 
still  the  kingdom — His  children  were  too  young  to  as- 
sume the  reins  of  government,  and  all  the  other  royal 
princes  had  been  massacred  by  Jehu  (v.  8). 

10-12.  Athaliah,  Destroying  the  Seed- Royal,  Save 
Joash,  Usurps  the  Kingdom.  10.  Athaliah  .  .  .  arose 
and  destroyed  all  the  seed-royal — (See  on  2  Kings  11. 1-3.) 
Maddened  by  the  massacre  of  the  royal  family  of  Ahab, 
she  resolved  that  the  royal  house  of  David  should  have 
the  same  fate.  Knowing  the  commission  which  Jehu 
had  received  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  Ahab's  posterity, 
•he  expected  that  he  would  extend  his  sword  to  her. 
Anticipating  his  movements,  she  resolved,  as  her  only 
defence  and  security,  to  usurp  the  throne  and  destroy 
■'the  seed-royal,"  both  because  they  were  hostile  to  the 
rMicanician  worship  of  Baal,  which  she  was  determined 
So  uphold,  and  because,  if  one  of  the  young  princes  be- 
came king,  his  mother  would  supersede  Athaliah  in  the 
iignlly  of  queen-mother.  13.  he  was  with  them  hid  In 
the  house  of  Uod — Certain  person*  connected  with  the 
orlexlnood  had  a  right  to  occudv  the   buildings  in  the 


outer  wall,  and  all  within  the  outer  wall  was  often  onUed 
the  temple.  Jeholada  and  bis  family  resided  in  one  of 
these  apartments. 

CHAPTER    XXIIl. 

Ver.  1-11.  Jehoiada  Makes  Joash  Kinc.  1.  in  th* 
seventh  year  Jehoiada  .  .  .  took  the  captains  of  hun- 
dreds, Ac— (See  on  2  Kings  11. 4, 17.)  The  five  officers  men- 
tioned here  had  been  probably  of  the  royal  guard,  and  were 
known  to  be  strongly  disaffected  to  the  government  of 
Athaliah.  3.  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel— This  name  la 
frequently  used  in  Chronicles  for  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
now  all  that  remained  of  Israel.  Having  cautiously  en- 
trusted the  secret  of  the  young  prince's  preservation  to  all 
the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom,  he  enlisted  their  interest 
in  the  royal  cause,  and  got  their  pledge  to  support  It  by  a 
secret  oath  of  fidelity,  they  came  to  Jerusalem— The  time 
chosen  for  the  grand  discovery  was,  probably,  one  of  the 
annual  festivals,  when  there  was  a  general  concourse  of 
the  nation  at  the  capital.  4.  This  Is  the  thing  that  jre 
shall  do— The  arrangements  made  for  defence  are  here 
described.  The  people  were  divided  into  three  bodies; 
one  attended  as  guards  to  the  king,  while  the  other  two 
were  posted  at  all  the  doors  and  gates,  and  the  captains 
and  military  officers  who  entered  the  temple  unarmed  to 
lull  suspicion,  were  furnished  with  weapons  out  of  the 
sacred  armoury,  where  David  had  deposited  his  trophies 
of  victory,  and  which  was  reopened  on  this  occasion, 
8.  Jehoiada  .  .  .  dismissed  not  the  courses — As  It  was 
necessary  to  have  as  large  a  disposable  force  as  he  could 
command  on  such  a  crisis,  the  high  priest  detained  those 
who,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  returned  home 
on  the  expiry  of  their  week  of  service.  11.  then  they 
brought  out  the  king's  son,  and  put  upon  hint  the 
crown,  and  gave  to  him  the  testimony— Some  think, 
that  the  original  word  rendered  "testimony,"  as  its  der 
lvation  warrants,  may  signify  here  the  regalia,  especially 
the  bracelet  (2  Samuel  1.10);  and  this  view  they  support 
on  the  ground  that  "gave  him"  being  supplemented,  the 
text  properly  runs  thus,  "  prut  upon  him  the  crown  and 
testimony."  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  equally  pertinent 
to  take  "  the  testimony"  In  the  usual  acceptation  of  hat 
term ;  and,  accordingly,  many  are  of  opinion  that  a  roil 
containing  a  copy  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy  17. 18)  was 
placed  in  the  king's  hands,  which  he  held  as  a  sceptre  or 
truncheon ;  while  others,  referring  to  a  custom  of  Orlen. 
tal  people,  when  receiving  a  letter  or  document  from  a 
highly  respected  quarter,  lifting  It  up  to  their  heads  before 
opening  it,  consider  that  Joash,  besides  the  crown,  had 
the  book  of  the  law  laid  upon  his  head  (see  Job  31.  35,  36), 
God  save  the  king— lit.,  Long  live  the  king. 

12-15.  Athaliah  Slain.  13.  when  Athaliah  heard 
the  noise  of  the  people— The  unusual  commotion  indi- 
cated by  the  blast  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  vehement 
acclamations  of  the  people,  drew  her  attention,  or  ex- 
cited her  fears.  She  might  have  flattered  herself  that, 
having  slain  all  the  royal  family,  she  was  in  perfect 
security;  but  It  is  Just  as  likely  that,  finding  on  reflec- 
tion, one  had  escaped  her  murderous  hands,  she  might 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  institute  any  inquiries;  out  the 
very  Idea  would  keep  her  constantly  in  a  state  of  jealous 
suspicion  and  irritation.  In  that  state  of  mind,  the 
wicked  usurper,  hearing  across  the  Tyropceon  the  out- 
burst of  popular  joy,  rushed  across  the  bridge  to  the 
temple  grounds,  and,  penetrating  from  a  single  glance 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  scene,  raised  a  shriek  of 
"Treason  !"  13.  behold,  the  king  stood  «f  Ills  pillar  at 
the  entering  In— The  king's  pillar  was  in  the  people's 
court,  opposite  that  of  the  priests'.  The  young  king, 
arrayed  in  the  royal  insignia,  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  inner,  to  stand  forth  in  the  outer  court,  to  the  public 
view.  Some  think  that  he  stood  on  the  Brazen  scaffold 
of  Solomon,  erected  beside  the  pillar.  14,  15.  Slay  hei 
not  In  the  house  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  And  when  she  wai 
come  to  the  entering  of  the  horse-gate  by  the  hinsj*( 
house,  they  slew  her  there — Tbe  high  priest  ordereu  ner 
immediately  to  be  taken  out  <>/  the  tuaiple  grounds  utM 
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jkh  to  lirtath  ;  "and  they  laid  b^nds  on  her,  and  she  went 
dj  the  way  by  the  which  horses  came  Into  the  king's 
aouse.  and  there  she  was  slain  "  (2  Kings  11.  16).  "Now, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  horses  came  into"  the  king's 
house  "of  residence,  but  into  the  king's  (horses')  house 
or  hippodrome  (the  gate  of  the  king's  mules)  [Josephus], 
he  had  built  for  them  on  the  south-east  of  the  temple,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  horse-gate  in  the  valley  oi 
Kedron— a  valley  which  was  at  that  time  a  kind  of  dese- 
crated place  by  the  destruction  of  idols  and  their  appur- 
tenances" (2  Kings  23.  2,  «,  12).  [Barclay's  City  of  the 
Great  Kino.] 

16.  Jehoiada  Restores  the  Worship  of  God,  and 
Settles  THE  Kino.  16.  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant — 
(See  on  2  Kings  11.  17.) 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-14.  Joash  Reigns  Well  all  the  Days  of 
Jbhoiada.  1-3.  Joash  began  to  reign—  (See  on  2  Kings 
12.  1-3.)  Jehoiada  took  for  hi  in  two  wives — AsJeholada 
was  now  loo  old  to  contract  such  new  alliances,  the  gen- 
erality of  interpreters  apply  this  statement  to  the  young 
king.  4-14.  Joash  was  minded  to  repair  the  house  of 
the  Lord— (See  on  2  Kings  12.  4-16.) 

15,16.  JEHOIADA  BEING  DEAD.  15,  16.  Jahotaria  waxed 
odd  .  .  .  and  died— Ills  life  protracted  to  unusual  longev- 
ity, and  spent  In  theserviceof  his  country, deserved  some 
tribute  of  public  gratitude,  and  this  was  rendered  In  the 
posthumous  honours  that  were  bestowed  on  him.  Among 
the  Hebrews,  intramural  Interment  was  prohibited  in 
every  city  but  Jerusalem,  and  there  the  exception  was 
made  only  to  the  royal  family  and  persons  of  eminent 
merit,  on  whom  the  distinction  was  conferred  of  being 
buried  in  the  city  of  David,  among  the  kings,  as  1l  the 
case  of  Jehoiada. 

17-22.  Joash  Falls  into  Idolatry.  17-23.  Now  up 
came  the  princes  of  Judnh,  and  made  obeisance  to  the 
king  — Hitherto,  while  Joash  occupied  the  throne,  his 
nncle  had  held  the  reins  of  sovereign  power,  and  by  his 
excellent  counsels  had  directed  the  young  king  to  such 
measures  as  were  calculated  to  promote  both  the  civil 
and  religious  interests  of  the  country.  The  fervent  piety, 
practical  wisdom,  and  inflexible  firmness  of  that  sage 
counsellor  exerted  immense  influence  over  all  classes. 
But.  now  that  the  helm  of  the  state-ship  was  no  longer 
steered  by  the  sound  head  and  firm  hand  of  the  venerable 
high  priest,  the  veal  merits  of  Joash's  administration  ap- 
pear ;  and  for  want  of  good  and  enlightened  principle,  as 
well  as,  perhaps,  of  natural  energy  of  character,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  borne  onward  in  a  course  which  soon 
wrecked  the  vessel  upon  hidden  rocks,  the  king  heark- 
ened unto  them,  <fcc. — They  were  secretly  attached  to 
idolatry,  and  their  elevated  rank  affords  sad  proof  how 
extensively  and  deeply  the  nation  had  become  corrupted 
flu  ring  the  reigns  of  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  and  Athallah. 
With  strong  professions  of  allegiance  they  humbly  re- 
quested that  they  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  continued 
necessity  of  frequent  and  expensive  journeys  to  Jeru- 
salem, hut  allowed  the  privilege  their  fathers  had  en- 
joyed of  worshipping  God  in  high  places  at  home;  and 
they  framed  their  petition  In  this  plausible  and  least 
offensive  manner,  well  knowing  .that,  if  excused  attend- 
ance at  the  temple,  they  mights— without  risk  of  discovery 
or  disturbance— Indulge  their  tastes  in  the  observance  of 
any  private  rites  they  pleased.  The  weak-minded  king 
granted  their  petition ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
when  they  left  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
they  soon  "  served  groves  and  idols."  wrnth  came  upon 
Judah  and  Jerusalem— The  particular  mention  of  Jeru- 
salem as  involved  in  the  sin  Implies  that  the  neglect  of 
the  temple  and  the  consequent  idolatry  received  not  only 
the  king's  toleration,  but  his  sanction ;  and  it  naturally 
occurs  to  ask  how,  at  his  mature  age,  such  a  total  aban- 
donment of  a  place  with  which  all  his  early  recollections 
were  associated  can  be  accounted  for.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  what  he  had  witnessed  of  the  conduct  of  many 
oi  the  priests  in  '.he  careless  performance  of  the  worship, 
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and  especially  their  unwillingness  to  collect  the  mone> 
as  well  as  apply  a  portion  of  their  revenues  for  the  re-IL 
pairs  of  the  temple,  had  alienated   and  disgusted  him]    0 
[IjECLERC]     19.  Yet  he  sent    prophets— Elislia,    Mica' 
Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  Jahazlel  son  of  Zechariah  (ch.  20. 14)1U 
Eliezar  son  of  Dodavah  (ch.  20.  37),  lived  and  taught  at 
that  time.     But  all  their  prophetic  warnings   and    de- 
nunciations were  unheard  and  unheeded.    30.  the  Spirit 
of  God  came  upon  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada— 
probably  a  younger  son,  for  his  name  does  not  ocsur  In 
the  list  of  Aaron's  successors  (1  Chronicles  6).  stood  abovi 
the  people— Being  of  the  priestly  order,  he  spoke  fron 
the  Inner  court,  which  was  considerably  higher  than  thai   , 
of  the  people,    and  said  unto  them,  Thus  salth  GodJL 
Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,    t 
that  ye  cannot  prosper,  Ac— His  near  relationship  tc    I 
the  king  might  have  created  a  feeling  of  delicacy  and  re-   « 
luctance  to  interfere;  but  at  length  he,  too,  was  prompted    ( 
by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  protest  against  the  prevail-    „ 
lng  impiety.    The  bold  freedom  and  energy  of  his  renoon-    ^ 
strance,  as  well  as  his  denunciation  of  the  national  ca- 
lamities that  would  certainly  follow,  were  most  unpala-i  ^ 
table  to  the  king;  while  they  so  roused  the  fierce  passions  (, 
of  the  multitude  that  a  band  of  miscreants,  at  the  secrel:  t 
instigation  of  Joash,  stoned  him  to  death.    This  deed  of 
violence  involved  complicated  criminality  on  the  part  ol 
the  king.    It  was  a  horrid  outrage  on  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord — base  ingratitude  to  a  family  who  had  preserved  his 
life — atrocious  treatment  of  a  true  Hebrew  patriot — an 
Illegal  and  unrighteous  exercise  of  his  power  and  au- 
thority as  a  king.    33.  when  he  died,  he  said,  The  Lord 
look  upon  it  and  require  It — These  dying  words,  if  they 
Implied  a  vindictive  imprecation,  exhibit  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  spirit  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  (Acts  7.  8M 
But,  instead  of  being  the  expression  of  a  personal  wish, 
they  might  be  the  utterance  of  a  prophetic  doom. 

23-27.  He  is  Slain  ejt  his  Servants.  33.  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  host  of  Syria  came  up — This  invasion 
took  place  under  the  personal  conduct  of  Hazael,  whom. 
Joash,  to  save  the  miseries  of  a  siege,  prevailed  on  to 
withdraw  his  forces  by  a  large  present  of  gold  (2  Kings] 
12. 18),  Most  probably,  also,  he  promised  the  payment  of 
an  annual  tribute,  on  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  which  the 
Syrians  returned  the  following  year,  and  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  inflicted  a  total  and  humiliating  defeat 
on  the  collected  force  of  the  Hebrews.  35.  they  left  him 
In  sore  diseases— The  close  of  his  life  was  embittered  by 
a  painful  malady,  which  long  confined  !lji  to  bed.  hli 
own  servants  conspired  against  him — These  two  con- 
spirators (whose  fathers  were  Jews,  but  their  mothers 
aliens)  were  probably  courtiers,  who,  having  constant 
access  to  the  bed-chamber,  could  the  more  easily  execute 
their  design,  for  the  blood  of  the  sons — read  "  the  son" 
of  Jehoiada.  Public  opinion  seems  to  have  ascribed  the 
disasters  of  his  life  and  reign  to  that  foul  crime,  and 
as  the  king  had  long  lost  the  esteem  and  respect  of  hit 
subjects,  neither  horror  nor  sorrow  was  expressed  foi 
his  miserable  end ! 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-4.  Am  a  zi  ah  Begins  to  Reign  Well.  l.  Ama 
xlah  -was  twenty  and  five  years  old,   Ac. —  (See  on   ! 

Kings  4. 1-6.) 

5-10.  Having  Hired  an  Army  of  Israelites  against 
the  edomites,  at  the  word  of  a  prophet  hk  lofjhc 
an  Hundred  Talents  and  Dismisses  them.  5.  Amo- 
zlnh  made  captains,  &c. — As  all  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  liable  to  serve,  It  was  quite  natural  ir 
making  up  the  muster-roll  to  class  them  according  t< 
their  respective  families,  and  to  appoint  the  officers  of 
each  corps  from  the  same  quarter;  so  that  all  the  soldier* 
who  formed  a  regiment  were  brothers,  relatives,  friendF 
Thus  the  Hebrew  troops  were  closely  linked  togethei 
and  had  strong  inducements  to  keep  steady  in  tb«<i 
ranks,  found  them  three  hundred  thousand  tkst« 
men— This  was  only  a  fourth  part  of  Jehoshaphat's  arm; 
(ch.  17. 14-19),  showing  how  sadly  the  kingdom  of  Jndai 
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ad,  in  the  space  of  eighty-two  years,  been  reduced  in 
opulation  by  foreign  wars,  no  less  than  by  Internal  cor- 
..''luptlons.    But  the  full  amount  of  Amaziah's  troops  may 
''liot  be  here  stated.    6.  He  hired  also  an  hundred  thou- 
'}  land  mighty  men  of  valour  for  an  hundred  talents 
.  [  it  silver- This  sum  was  paid  into  the  exchequer  of  Je- 
*  >oahaz  —  not  given  as  bounty  to  the  mercenaries  who 
rere  obliged  to  serve  at  the  sovereign's  call;  their  re- 
muneration   consisting   only  in  the   booty  they  might 
•btatu.    It  was  about  £50,000  sterling,  being  10s.  per  man, 
deluding  officers — a  very  paltry  pay,  compared  with  the 
xninty  given  for  a  soldier  in  this  country.    But  it  must 
>e  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  campaigns  were 
hort,  and  the  hazards  of  the  service  comparatively  small. 
,  8,  there  came  a  man  of  God — sent  to  dissuade  Aran- 
iah  from  the  course  he  was  following,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Lord  was  not  with   Israel."    This  statement  was 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the    king.     But   the    historian, 
writing  long  after,  thought  It  might  require  explanation, 
and  therefore  added  the  comment,  "with  all  the  children 
||of  Ephralm."    Idolatry  had  long  been  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion in  that  kingdom,  and  Ephralm  its  headquarters. 
As  to  the  other  part  of  the  prophet's  advice  {v.  8),  consid- 
erable obscurity  hangs  over  it,  as  the  text  stands;  and 
hence  some  able  critics  have  suggested  the  insertion  of 
not"  in  the  middle  clause,  so  that  the  verse  will  be 
thus:   "But  if  thou  wilt  go  (alone),  do,  be  strong  for  the 
•battle ;  God  shall  not  make  thee  fall  before  the  enemy." 

10.  separated  them  .  .  .  the  army  out  of  Israel  .  .  . 
their  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah —  Amaziah, 
who  knew  his  position  as  the  Lord's  viceroy,  complied 
with  the  prophet's  counsel,  and,  consenting  to  forfeit  the 
pjrehase-money  of  the  Israelitlsh  soldiers,  discharged 
them.  Exasperated  at  this  treatment,  they  resolved  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  expected  booty, 
and  so  on  their  return  home  they  plundered  all  the  towns 
In  their  way,  committing  great  havoc  both  of  life  and 
property  without  any  stoppage,  as  the  king  of  Judah  and 
his  army  had  set  out  on  their  expedition  (2  Kings  14. 7). 

11.  valley  of  Salt— This  ravine  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Tiead  Sea.  The  arms  of  Amaziah,  in  reward  for  his  obe- 
Ilence  to  the  Divine  will,  were  crowned  with  victory— 
:©n  thousand  of  the  Edomites  were  slain  on  the  Held,  and 
as  many  taken  prisoners,  who  were  put  to  death  by  pre- 
cipitation "from  the  top  of  the  rock."  This  rock  might 
be  ittuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  battle-field,  but 
aasre  probably  it  formed  one  of  the  high  craggy  cliffs  of 
Selah  (Petra),  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  whither  Ama- 
ziah marched  directly  from  the  valley  of  Salt,  and  which 
he  captured  (2  Kings  14. 7).  The  savage  cruelty  dealt  out 
to  them  was  either  in  retaliation  for  similar  barbarities 
Inflicted  on  the  Hebrews,  or  to  strike  terror  into  so  re- 
bellious a  people  for  the  future.  The  mode  of  execution, 
by  dashing  against  stones  (Psalm  137. 9),  was  common 
among  many  ancient  nations.  14-16.  Amaziah  brought 
the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir — The  Edomites  wor- 
shipped the  sun  under  different  forms  and  with  various 
rites.  But  burning  Incense  upon  altars  was  a  principal 
act  of  worship,  and  this  was  the  very  thing  Amaziah  is 
described  as  having  with  strange  infatuation  performed. 
Whether  he  had  been  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Images,  or  hoped  by  honouring  the  gods  to  disarm  their 
spite  at  him  for  his  conquest  and  harsh  treatment  of 
their  votaries,  his  conduct  in  establishing  these  objects 
of  religious  homage  in  Jerusalem  was  foolish,  ignorant, 
and  highly  offensive  to  God,  who  commissioned  a  prophet 
to  rebuke  him  for  his  apostasy,  and  threaten  him  with 
the  calamity  that  soon  after  befel  him.  16.  as  he  talked 
with  him,  Ac— Those  who  were  invested  with  the  pro- 
phetic character  were  entitled  to  counsel  kings,  and 
Amaziah,  had  he  not  been  offended  by  unwelcome  truths, 
would  have  admitted  the  claim  of  this  prophet,  who 
was  probably  the  same  that  had  given  him  counsel  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  Edom.  But  victory  had  elated  and 
tlinded  him. 

17.  He  Provokes  Joabh  to  his  Overthrow.  17.  Then 
imazlah  sent  to  Jehoahaz  .  .  .  Come,  let  us  see  one 
uiothfr  in  the  face  -tsee  on  2  Kings  14.  8-20). 
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Ver.  1-8.  Uzziah  Succeeds  Amaziah,  and  Reigns 
well  in  the  days  of  Zechariah.  l.  Then  all  the 
people  of  Judah  took  Uzziah— {see  on  2  Kings  14.  21,  22; 
15.  1-3).  3.  He  built  Eloth— or  "He  it  was  who  built 
Eloth."  The  account  of  the  fortifications  of  this  port  on 
the  Red  Sea  which  Uzziah  restored  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (ch.  33. 13),  is  placed  before  the  chronological  notices 
(v.  3),  either  on  account  of  the  Importance  attached  to  the 
conquest  of  Eloth,  or  from  the  desire  of  the  historian  to 
Introduce  Uzziah  as  the  king,  who  was  known  as  the  con- 
queror of  Eloth.  Besides,  it  indicates  that  the  conquest 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign — that  It  was  im- 
portant as  a  port,  and  that  Hebrew  merchants  maintained 
the  old  trade  between  It  and  the  countries  of  the  East. 
[BkrtheAU.J  S.  besought  God  in  the  days  of  Zechu- 
rtah— A  wise  and  pious  counsellor,  who  was  skilled  in 
understanding  the  meaning  and  lessons  of  the  ancient 
prophecies,  and  who  wielded  a  salutary  Influence  over 
Uzziah.  6,  7.  went  forth  and  warred  against  the 
Philistines — He  overcame  them  In  many  engagements— 
dismantled  their  towns,  and  erected  fortified  cities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  keep  theni  In  subjection. 
Jabneh,  the  same  as  Jabneel  (Joshua  15.  11).  Gur-baal  la 
thought  by  some  to  be  Gerar,  and  by  others  Gebal.  8.  the 
Ammonites  gave  gifts — The  countries  east  of  the  Jordan 
became  tributary  to  him,  and  by  the  rapid  succession  and 
extent  of  his  victories,  his  kingdom  extended  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier. 

9, 10.  His  Buildings.  9.  Uzziah  built  towers  in 
Jerusalem,  &c— Whence  resistance  could  be  made,  or 
missiles  discharged  against  assailants.  The  sites  of  the 
principal  of  these  towers  were— at  the  corner  gate  (ch.  25. 
23),  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city ;  at  the  valley  gat* 
on  the  west,  where  the  Joppa  gate  now  In* ;  at  the  "  turn 
ing"— a  curve  in  the  city  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  Zlon 
The  town,  at  this  point,  commanded  the  horse-gate  which 
defended  Zlon  and  the  temple  hill  on  the  south-east. 
[Bertheau].  10.  also  he  built  towers  in  the  desert— 
for  the  threefold  purpose  of  defence — of  observation— and 
of  shelter  to  his  cattle ;  he  dug  also  a  great  many  wells, 
for  he  loved  and  encouraged  all  branches  of  agriculture. 
Some  of  these  "were  in  the  desert,"  i.  e.,  in  the  district  to 
the  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
an  extensive  grazing  district  "in  the  low  country"  lying 
between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
"and  In  the  plains,"  east  of  the  Jordan,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Reuben  (Deuteronomy  4.  43;  Joshua  20.  8).  In 
Carmel— This  mountain  being  within  the  boundary  of 
Israel,  did  not  belong  to  Uzziah ;  and  as  It  is  here  placed 
In  opposition  to  the  vine-bearing  mountains,  It  is  prob- 
ably used,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  to  signify,  as  the 
word  denotes,  "fruitful  fields"  (Margin.) 

11-15.  His  Host,  and  Engines  of  War.  11-15.  an 
host  of  lighting  men  who  went  out  to  war  by  bands — 
He  raised  a  strong  body  of  militia,  divided  into  companies 
or  regiments  of  uniform  amount,  which  served  In  rota- 
tion. The  enumeration  was  performed  by  two  function- 
aries expert  In  the  drawing  up  of  military  muster-rolls, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Hananlah,  one  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  crown.  The  army  consisted  of  307,500  picked 
men,  under  the  command  of  two  thousand  gallant  officers, 
chiefs  or  heads  of  fathers'  houses,  so  that  each  fathers' 
house  formed  a  distinct  band.  They  were  fully  equipped 
with  every  kind  of  military  accoutrements,  from  brazen 
helmets,  a  habergeon  or  coat  of  mail,  to  a  sling  for  stones. 
15.  made  engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to  shoot 
arrows  and  great  stones — This  Is  the  first  notice  that 
occurs  in  history  of  the  use  of  machines  for  tfircwinj 
projectiles.  The  Invention  is  apparently  ascribed  to  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  and  Pliny  expressly  says  they  originated 
in  Syria,  he  was  marvellously  helped  (ill  he  wan 
strong— He  conducted  himself  as  became  the  viceroy  ot 
,he  Divine  King,  and  prospered. 

16-21.  He  Invades  the  Priest's  Office,  and  is  Smit- 
ten WITH  LEPROSY.  16-31.  he  trunsgresaed  against 
the  Lord,  Ac. — (see  on  2  Kings  15.  5).    This  daring  and 
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wicked  act  lain  both  reoosds  traced  to  the  intoxicating 
Influence  of  overweening  pride  and  vanity.  But  here 
the  additional  circumstances  are  stated,  that  his  entrance 
was  opposed,  and  strong  remonstrances  made  (1  Chron- 
icle* 8. 10)  by  the  high  priest,  who  was  accompanied  by 
eighty  Inferior  priests.  Rage  and  threats  were  the  only 
answers  he  deigned  to  return,  but  God  took  care  to  vindi- 
cate the  sacredness  of  the  priestly  office,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  king's  lifting  the  censer,  struck  him  with 
leprosy.  The  earthquake  mentioned  (Amos  1. 1)  is  said  to 
uave  been  felt  at  the  moment.  [Josephos.]  581.  dwelt  in 
a  several  house— in  an  Infirmary.  [Bertheau.]  23.  they 
burled  lUm  ...  In  the  field  of  the  burial  which  be- 
longed to  the  kings — He  was  Interred  not  in,  bat  near, 
the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  as  the  corpse  of  a  leper  would 
nave  polluted  It. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Ver.  1-4.  Jotham,  Reigning  Well,  Prospers.  1. 
Jotham  wn»  twenty  and  five  years  old — (See  on  2  Kings 
16.  32-35.)  Hit  mother's  name  .  .  .  wag  Jerushah,  the 
daughter  of  Zadok — or  descendant  of  the  famous  priest 
of  that  name.  54.  he  did  Mud  which  was  right — The 
general  rectitude  of  his  government  is  described  by  repre- 
senting It  as  conducted  on  the  excellent  principles  which 
had  guided  the  early  part  of  his  father's  reign,  the 
people  did  yet  corruptly — (see  2  Kings  15.  85);  but  the 
description  here  is  more  emphatic,  that  though  Jotham 
did  much  to  promote  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  and  aimed 
at  a  thorough  reformation  in  religion,  the  widespread 
and  inveterate  wickedness  of  the  people  frustrated  all  his 
laudable  efforts.  3.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord — Situated  on  the  north— that  portion  of  the 
temple  hill  which  was  high  compared  with  the  southern 
part— hence  "  the  higher,"  or  upper  gate  (2  Kings  15.  85). 
He  built,  i.  «.,  repaired  or  embellished,  and  on  the  wall 
of  Opfc^ — Hebrew,  the  Ophel,  t.  e.,  the  mound,  or  emi- 
nence on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  temple  mount,  a 
ridge  lying  between  the  valleys  Kedron  and  Tyropoeon, 
called  "the  lower  city."  [Josephus.]  He  "built  much," 
having  the  same  desire  as  his  father  to  secure  the  defence 
of  Jerusalem  in  every  direction.  4.  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  In  the  forests  he  built  castles  and 
towers — i.  «.,  in  the  elevated  and  wooded  spots  where 
fortified  cities  could  not  be  placed,  he  erected  castles  and 
towers. 

5-9.  He  Subdues  the  Ammonites.  5.  He  fought  with 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites — This  invasion  he  not  only 
repelled,  but,  pursuing  the  Ammonites  Into  their  own 
territory,  Imposed  on  them  a  yearly  tribute,  which,  for 
two  years,  they  paid ;  but  when  Rezln,  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  combined  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  revolting,  and 
Jotham  was  too  distracted  by  other  matters  to  attempt 
the  re-conquest  (see  on  2  Kings  15.  37). 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-21.  Ahaz,  Reigning  Wickedly,  is  Afflicted 
BY  THE  Syrians.     1-4.  Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old— 

(see  on  2  Kings  16. 1-4).  This  prince,  discarding  the  prin- 
ciples and  example  of  his  excellent  father,  early  betrayed 
a  strong  bias  to  Idolatry.  He  ruled  with  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  authority,  and  not  as  a  theocratic  sovereign  :  he 
not  only  'orsook  the  temple  of  God,  but  embraced  first 
the  symbolic  worship  established  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  the  gross  idolatry  practised  by  the  Canaan- 
Ues.  5,  6.  the  Lord  .  .  ,  delivered  him  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  ot  Syria  .  .  .  he  was  also  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel — These  verses,  without 
alluding  lo  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  between  the 
Syrian  and  Israelitlsh  kings  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
J  udah,  or  relating  th*.  commencement  of  the  war  In  the 
close  of  Jotham's  reign  (2  Kings  15. 37),  give  the  issue  only 
of  some  battles  that  were  fought  In  the  early  part  of  the 
oams>algn.  delivered  him  .  .  .  smote  hint  .  .  .  he  was 
delivered— i.  e.,  his  army,  for  Ahaz  was  not  per- 
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soually  Included  in  the  number  either  of  the  slain  or  thi 
captives.  The  slaughter  of  120,000  in  one  day  was  a  terri- 
ble calamity,  which,  it  is  expressly  said  (v.  6),  was  1  nfllctet 
as  a  judgment  on  Judah,  "  because  they  had  forsaken  th< 
Lord  God  of  their  fathers."  Among  the  slain  were  som< 
persons  of  distinction,  "  Maaseiah  the  king's  son."  Tin' 
sons  of  Ahaz  being  too  young  to  take  part  in  a  battle,  thli 
Individual  must  have  been  a  younger  son  of  the  late  king, 
Jotham.  "  Azrlkam,  the  governor  of  the  house,"  Le.,  thi 
palace;  and  "Elkanah  that  was  next  to  the  king,"  i.e. 
the  vizier  or  prime  minister  (Genesis  41.  40;  Esther  1(1. 3) 
These  were  all  cut  down  on  the  field  by  Zlchrl,  an  Israeli 
tish  warrior,  or  as  some  think,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death' 
after  the  battle.  A  vast  number  of  captives  also  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  conquerors;  and  an  equal  division  of 
war  prisoners  being  made  between  the  allies,  they  were 
sent  off  under  a  military  escort  to  the  respective  capital) 
of  Syria  and  Israel.  8.  the  children  of  Israel  carrle 
away  captive  of  their  brethren  two  hundred  thousai 
—These  captives  included  a  great  number  of  women,  boys,' 
and  girls,  a  circumstance  which  creates  a  presumption 
that  the  Hebrews,  like  other  Orientals,  were  accompanied 
in  the  war  by  multitudes  of  non-combatants  (see  on 
Judges  4. 8).  The  report  of  these  "  brethren,"  being  brought 
as  captives  to  Samaria,  excited  general  indignation  among 
the  better-disposed  inhabitants;  and  Oded,  a  prophet,  acn 
companled  by  the  princes  (v.  12,  compared  with  v.  14),  went 
out,  as  the  escort  was  approaching,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
graceful outrage  of  introducing  such  prisoners  into  the. 
city.  The  officers  of  the  squadron  were,  of  course,  not  to, 
blame;  they  were  simply  doing  their  military  duty  In 
conducting  those  prisoners  of  war  to  their  destination.. 
But  Oded  clearly  showed  that  the  Israelitlsh  army  had^ 
gained  tae  victory— not  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  Divine  judgment  against  Judah; 
he  forcibly  exposed  the  enormity  of  the  offence  of  keeping, 
"their  biethren"  as  slaves  got  in  war;  he  protested  earn- 
estly against  adding  this  great  offence  of  unnatural  and 
sinful  cruelty  (Leviticus  25.  43,  44;  Micah  2.  8,  9)  to  the, 
already  overwhelming  amount  of  their  own  national 
sins;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  spirited  remonstrance 
and  the  opposing  tide  of  popular  feeling,  "  that  the  armed 
men  left  the  captives  and  the  spoil  before  the  princes  and 
all  the  congregation."  15.  the  men  which  were  ex« 
pressed  by  name  rose  up— These  were  either  the  "  heads 
of  the  children  of  Ephraim"  (mentioned  v.  12),  or  some 
other  leading  individuals  chosen  for  the  benevolent  office. 
Under  their  kindly  superintendence,  the  prisoners  were 
not  only  released,  but  out  of  the  spoils  were  comfortably 
relieved  with  food  and  clothing,  and  conveyed  as  far  as 
Jericho  on  their  way  back  to  their  own  homes.  This  is  a 
beautiful  Incident,  and  full  of  Interest,  as  showing  that 
even  at  this  period  of  national  decline  there  were  not  a 
few  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  law  of  God.  16.  A* 
that  time  did  King  Ahaz  send  unto  the  kings  of  As- 
syria—"  Kings,"  the  plural  for  the  singular,  which  in 
many  ancient  versions  is  found.  "At  that  time,"  refers 
to  the  period  of  Ahaz's  great  distress,  when,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  defeats,  he  retreated  within  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, whither — either  in  the  same  or  a  subsequent  cam- 
paign—the Syrian  and  Israelitlsh  allies  marched  to  be- 
siege him  (see  on  2  Kings  16.  7-9).  Though  delivered  from 
this  danger,  other  enemies  infested  his  dominions  both 
on  the  south  and  the  west.  17.  again  the  Edomitee 
had  come  and  smitten  Judah— This  invasion  must  have 
been  after  Rezln  (at  the  beginning  of  the  late  Syro- Israel- 
itlsh war),  had  released  that  people  from  the  yoke  of  Judab 
(ch.  15. 11 ;  cf.  2  Kings  16.  6).  18.  Oederoth— On  the  Philis- 
tine frontier  (Joshua  15.  41).  Shocho — or  Socah  (Joshua 
15.  35),  now  Shuweikeh,  a  town  in  the  Valley  of  Judah  (see 
on  1  Samuel  17. 1).  Gimso — Now  Jimza,  a  little  east  of 
Lndd  (Lydda).  [Robinson.]  All  these  disasters,  by  which 
the  "Lord  brought  Judah  low,"  was  because  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Israel  (Judah),  see  ch.  2L  2;  24. 16 ;  28. 27,  who  made 
Judah  naked,  and  transgressed  sore  against  the  Lord. 
ao.  Tllgath-pilneser  .  .  .  distressed  him,  but  strength- 
ened  him  not — i.  e.,  Notwithstanding  the  temporary  re- 
lief which  Tllgath-pilneser  afforded  him  bv  the  conquest 
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)amascus  and  the  slaughter  of  Rezln  (2  Kings  16.  9), 
le  advantage  resulted  from  It,  for  TUgath-pllneser 
at  the  winter  In  voluptuous  revelry  at  Damascus ;  and 
connection  formed  with  the  Assyrian  king  was  event- 
ly  a  source  of  new  and  greater  calamities  and  humil- 
on  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (v.  2,  3). 
1-27.  His  Idolatry  in  His  Distress,  33.  In  the  time 
Ills  distress  did  be  trespass  yet  more  against  the 
rd— This  Infatuated  king  surrendered  himself  to  the 
nence  of  Idolatry,  and  exerted  his  royal  authority  to 
end  it,  with  the  intensity  of  a  passion— with  the  ig- 
ance  and  servile  fear  of  a  heathen  (v.  23)  and  a  ruthless 
lanoe  of  God  (see  on  2  Kings  16. 10-20). 

CHAPTER   XXIX 

er.  1, 2.    Hezekiah's  Good  Reign,     l.  Hezekiah  be- 

i  to  reign,  <ftc— (see  on  2  Kings  18.  1-3.)  His  mother's 
ne,  which,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  appears  in  an 
ldged  form,  is  here  given  in  fulL 

■U.  He  Restores  Religion.  3.  In  the  first  year 
his  reign,  in  the  first  month— Not  the  first  month 
it  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  in  Nisan,  the  first 
nth  of  the  sacred  year,  the  season  appointed  for  the 
ebration  of  the  passover.  he  opened  the  doors  of  the 
un  of  the  Lord— Which  had  been  closed  up  by  bis 
hei  (ch.  28. 24).  and  he  repaired  them— or  embellished 
im  !cf.  2  Kings  18.  1«).  4.  the  east  street— The  court  of 
i  p:1ests,  which  fronted  the  eastern  gate  of  the  temple, 
seubllng  the  priests  and  Levites  there,  he  enjolted 
im  to  set  about  the  immediate  purification  of  the 
ap  e.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  order  referred  to  the 
noval  of  idols,  for  objects  of  idolatrous  homage  could 
xcely  have  been  put  there,  seeing  the  doors  had  been 
it  ap ;  but  in  its  forsaken  and  desolate  state  the  temple 
i  Us  courts  had  been  polluted  by  every  kind  of  lmpurl- 
9.  6.  our  fathers  have  trespassed — Ahaz  and  the  gen- 
Mon  contemporary  with  him  were  specially  meant, 
"thjy  turned  away  their  faces  from  the  habitation  of 
»  Lord,"  and  whether  or  not  they  turned  east  to  the 
Ing  sun,  they  abandoned  the  worship  of  God.  "They 
it  up  the  doors  of  the  porch,"  so  that  the  sacred  ritual 
s  entirely  discontinued.  8.  Wherefore  the  wrath  of 
e  Lord  was  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem — This  pious 
ig  had  the  discernment  to  ascribe  all  the  national 
amities  that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  to  the  true 
use,  viz.,  apostasy  from  God.  The  country  had  been 
d  waste  by  successive  wars  of  Invasion,  and  its  re- 
irces  drained,  many  families  mourned  members  of 
Blr  household  still  suffering  the  miseries  of  foreign 
pttvity,  all  their  former  prosperity  and  glory  had  fled, 
d  to  what  was  this  painful  and  humiliating  state  of 
"airs  to  be  traced,  but  the  manifest  judgment  of  God 
or.  the  kingdom  for  its  sins  ?  10. 11.  Now  it  Is  in  mine 
ait  to  make  a  covenant  with  God — Convinced  of  the 
l  and  bitter  fruits  of  idolatry,  Hezekiah  intended  to  re- 
rse  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  to  restore,  In  all  Its 
iclent  purity  and  glory,  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Is  commencement  of  this  resolution  at  the  beginning 
his  reign  attests  his  sincere  piety,  and  it  also  proves 
e  strength  of  his  conviction  that  righteousness  exalte  th 
nation,  for,  Instead  of  waiting  till  his  throne  was  con- 
lldated,  he  devised  measures  of  national  reformation 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  vigorously  faced  all  the 
faculties  which,  in  such  a  course,  he  had  to  encounter, 
ter  the  people's  habits  had  so  long  been  moulded  to 
olatry.  His  intensions  were  first  disclosed  to  this 
eetlng  of  the  priests  and  Levites— for  the  agency  of 
ese  officials  was  to  be  employed  In  carrying  them  into 
feet 

12-86.  The  House  or  God  Cleansed,  13.  Then  the 
evltea  aroae—  Fourteen  chiefs  undertook  tbe  duty  of 
•Meeting  and  preparing  their  brethren  for  the  Important 
o:k  of  "cleansing  the  Lord's  house."  Beginning  with 
*  outer  courts — that  of  the  priests  and  that  of  the  peo- 
s -the  cleansing  of  these  occupied  eight  days,  after 
b  ch  they  act  themselves  to  purify  the  interior;  but  as 
'■  Lev  ties  were  not  allowed  to  enter  within  the  walls  of 


the  temple,  the  priest  brought  all  the  sweepings  oat  St 
the  porch,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Levites,  and 
thrown  into  the  brook  Kedron.    This  took  eight  days 
more ;  and,  at  the  end  of  this  period  they  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  announced  that  not  only  had  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  within  and  without,  undergone  a  thor- 
ough purification,  but  all  the  vessels  which  the  late  king 
had  taken  away  and  applied  to  a  common  use  in  his 
palace,  had  been  restored,  "and  sanctified."    30.  Then 
Hezekiah  the  king  rose  early,  and  gathered  the  rulers 
of  the  city— His  anxiety  to  enter  upon  the  expiatory  ser- 
vice with  all  possible  despatch,  now  that  the  temple  had 
been  properly  prepared  for  it,  prevented  his  summoning 
the  whole  representatives  of  Israel.    The  requisite  num- 
ber of  victims  having  been  provided,  and  the  officers  of 
the  temple  having  sanctified  themselves  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  law,  the  priests  were  appointed  to  offer 
sacrifices  of  atonement  successively  for  "the  kingdom." 
i.  e.,  for  the  sins  of  the  king  and  his  predecessors—"  for 
the  sanctuary,"  t. «.,  for  the  sins  of  the  priests  themselves, 
and  for  the  desecration  of  the  temple— "and  for  Judah," 
i.  c,  for  the  people  who,  by  their  voluntary  consent,  were 
Involved  In  the  guilt  of  the  national  apostasy.    Animals 
of  the  kinds  used  in  sacrifice  were  offered  by  sevens— that 
number  indicating  completeness.    The  Levites  were  or- 
dered to  praise  God  with  musical   instruments,  which, 
although  not  originally  used  In  the  tabernacle,  had  been 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Divine  worship  by  David  on  the 
advice  of  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  devotions  of  the  people.    At  the 
close  of  the  special  services  of  the  occasion,  viz.,  the  offer- 
ing of  atonement  sacrifices,  the  king  and  all  civic  rulers 
who  were  present  Joined  In  the  worship.   A  grand  anthem 
was  sung  (v.  30)  by  the  choir,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
psalms  of   David    and  Asaph,  and  a  great  number  of 
thank    offerings,  praise  offerings,  and    free-will   burnt 
offerings  were  presented  at  the  invitation  of  the  king. 
31.  Hezekiah  .  .  .  said,  Now  y«  have  consecrated  your- 
selves unto  the  Lord,  come  near — This  address  was  made 
to  the  priests  as  being  now,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  expia- 
tion offerings,  anew  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  qualified  to  resume  the  functions   of    their    sacred 
office  (Exodus  28.  41;  29.  32).    the  congregation  brought 
in — i.  «.,  the  body  of  civic  rulers  present.    34.  the  priests 
were  too  few,  wherefore  their  brethren   the  Levites 
did  help  these— The  skins  of  beasts  intended  as  peace 
offerings  might  be  taken  off  by  the  officers,  because,  in 
such  cases,  the  carcass  was  not  wholly  laid  upon  the 
altar;  but  animals  meant  for  burnt  offerings  which  were 
wholly  consumed  by  fire  could  be  flayed  by  the  priests 
alone,  not  even  the  Levites  being  allowed  to  touch  them, 
except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessity  (ch.  35.  11).    The 
duty  being  assigned  by  the  law  to  the  priests  (Leviticus  1. 
6),  was  construed  by  consuetudinary  practice  as  an  exclu- 
sion of  all  others  not  connected  with  the  Aaronlo  family. 
for  tbe  Levites  were  more  upright  In  heart  to  sanctify 
themselves  than  tbe  priests — i.e.,  displayed  greater  alac- 
rity than  the  priests.    This  service  was  hastened  on  by 
the  Irrepressible  solicitude  of  the  king;  and  whether  it 
was  that  many  of  the  priests  being  absent  in  the  country 
had  not  arrived  in  time — whether  from  the  long  interrup- 
tion of  the  public  duties,  some  of  them  had  relaxed  in 
their  wonted  attentions  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  hud 
many  preparations   to   make,   or   whether   from   some 
having  participated  In   the   idolatrous   services    intro- 
duced by  Ahaz,  they  were  backward  in  repairing  to  th« 
temple— a  reflection  does  seem  to  be  cast  upon  their  ordei 
as  dilatory  and  not  universally  ready  for  duty  (cf.  ch.  30 
15}.    Thus  was  the   newly-consecrated   temple  reopened 
to  the  no  small  Joy  of  the  pious  king  and  all  the  people. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-12.  Hezekiah  Proclaims  a  Passover.  1.  Heae- 
kiab  sent  to  all  .  .  .  Judah  ...  to  come  to  .  .  .  Jero« 
salem,  to  keep  tbe  passover— This  great  religions  festi- 
val had  not  been  regularly  observed  by  the  Hebrews  is 
their  national  capacity  for  a  long  time,  in  consoqnt 
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soth  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  many  dis- 
orders that  had  iollowed  that  unhappy  event.  Hezeklah 
longed  extremely  to  see  Its  observance  revived ;  and  the 
expression  of  his  wishes  having  received  a  hearty  re- 
sponse from  the  princes  and  chief  men  of  his  own  king- 
dom, the  preparatory  steps  were  taken  for  a  renewed 
celebration  of  the  national  solemnity,  letters  to  Ephraim 
•ad  Slnjiasseh — The  names  of  these  leading  tribes  are 
used  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  being  Judged 
Impossible,  however,  that  the  temple,  the  priests,  and 
people  could  be  all  duly  sanctified  at  the  usual  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  anniversary,  viz.,  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month  (Nlsan),  It  was  resolved,  Instead  of  post- 
poning the  feast  till  another  year,  to  observe  It  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  second  mouth ;  a  liberty  which,  be- 
ing In  certain  circumstances  (Numbers  9.  6-13)  granted  to 
Individuals,  might,  it  was  believed,  be  allowed  to  the  whole 
people.  Hezekiah's  proclamation  was,  of  course,  author- 
itative in  his  own  kingdom,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
made  and  circulated  In  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  without  the  concurrence,  or  at 
ieast  the  permission,  of  the  Israelltish  sovereign.  Hoshea, 
the  reigning  king,  is  described  as  though  evil  In  some  re- 
spects, yet  more  favourably  disposed  to  religious  liberty 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  separation  of  the 
kingdom.  This  Is  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  miti- 
gating clause  In  his  character  (2  Kings  17.  2).  the  posts— 
t«,,  runners,  or  royal  messengers,  who  were  taken  from 
the  king's  body-guard  (ch.  2S.  1,  2).  Each,  well  mounted, 
had  a  certain  number  of  miles  to  traverse,  and,  having 
performed  hi6  course,  was  relieved  by  another,  who  had  to 
scour  an  equal  extent  of  grdund;  so  that,  as  the  govern- 
ment messengers  were  despatched  In  all  directions,  public 
edicts  were  speedily  diffused  throughout  the  country.  The 
proclamation  of  Hezeklah  was  followed  by  a  verbal  ad- 
dress from  himself,  piously  urging  the  duty,  and  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  a  return  to  the  pure  faith  and  in- 
stitutions which  God  had  delivered  to  their  ancestors 
through  Moses,  the  remnant  of  yon  that  are  escaped 
oat  of  tiie  hand  of  the  kings  of  Assyria — This  implies 
that  several  expeditions  against  Israel  had  already  been 
made  by  Assyrian  invaders  — by  Pul  (2  Kings  15.19),  but 
none  of  the  people  were  then  removed  ;  at  a  later  period 
by  Tlglalh-plleser,  when  it  appears  that  numbers  among 
the  tribes  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chronicles  5, 28),  and  after  wards 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Israel  (2  Kings  15.  20;,  were  car- 
ried Into  (uitigu  exile.  The  invasion  of  Bhalmaneser  can- 
not be  ulluded  to,  as  It  did  not  take  place  till  the  .sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Kings  17.6;  18.9-12).  10.  The 
posts  parsed  from  city  to  city— It  Is  not  surprising  that 
aftsr  so  long  a  discontinuance  of  the  sacred  festival,  this 
attempt  to  revive  it  should.  In  some  quarters,  have  ex- 
cited ridicule  and  opposition;  and,  accordingly,  among 
ins  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulun,  Heze- 
rigers  met  with  open  insults  and  ill  usage. 
Numbers,  however,  in  these  very  districts,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  generally  com- 
plied with  the  invitation;  while,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  there  wu.s  one  unanimous  feeling  of  high  expectation 
and  pious  delight.  The  concourse  that  repaired  to  Jeru- 
salem on  the  occasion  was  very  great,  and  the  occasion 
was  ever  after  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  passovers 
that  had  ever  been  celebrated. 

13-27.  The  Assembly  Destroy  the  Altars  of  Idola- 
try. 14.  they  arose,  aad  took  away  the  altars  that 
■were  in  Jerusalem— As  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
right  observance  of  the  approaching  solemnity,  the  re- 
moval of  the  altars  was  resolved  npon,  which  Ahaz  had 
erected  in  the  city  (ch.  28.24);  for,  as  being  the  people  of 
God,  the  Hebrews  were  bound  to  extirpate  all  traces  of 
Idolatry;  and  it  was  a  happy  sign  and  pledge  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  pervading  the  minds  of  the  people 
when  they  voluntarily  undertook  this  important  prelimi- 
nary work.  15.  the  priests  and  Levites  were  atihamed 
— Though  the  Levites  are  associated  in  this  statement,  the 
priests  were  principally  referred  to;  those  of  them  who 
had  been  dilatory  or  negligent  in  sanctifying  themselves 
leh.  29.  34)  were  put  to  the  blush  and  stimulated  to  their 
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duty  by  the  greater  alacrity  and  zeal  of  the  people.  lfc- 
18.  the  priests  sprinkled  the  blood  which  they  re- 
ceived of  the  hand  of  the  Levites — This  was  a  deviation 
from  the  established  rules  and  practices  in  presenting  th« 
offerings  of  the  temple ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  num- 
bers present  on  the  occasion  having  not  sanctified  them- 
selves, the  Levites  slaughtered  the  paschal  victims  (set 
on  ch.  35. 5)  for  every  one  hat  was  unclean ;  while  at  other 
times  the  heads  of  families  killed  the  lambs  themselves, 
the  priests  receiving  the  blood  from  their  hands  and  pre- 
senting it  on  the  altar.  Multitudes  of  the  Israelites,  es- 
pecially from  certain  tribes  (v.  18),  were  .n  this  unsanctl- 
fled  state,  and  yet  they  ale  the  passover — an  exceptional 
feature  and  one  opposed  to  the  law  (Numbers  9.  6) ;  but 
this  exception  was  allowed  In  answer  to  Hezeklah'i 
prayer  (u.  18-20).  the  Lord  .  .  .  healed  the  people— We 
imagine  the  whole  affair  to  have  been  the  following:  In 
consequence  of  their  transgressions  they  had  cause  to  fear 
disease  and  even  death  (Leviticus  15.  31).  Hezeklah  prayed 
for  the  nation,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  diseased, 
and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  sick  already.  [Bek- 
tiik.au.]  ait  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  kept  the  feast 
—The  time  appointed  by  the  law  for  the  continuance  of 
the  feast  was  seven  days ;  but  In  consequence  of  Its  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  fall  so  long  Into  desuetude,  they 
doubled  the  period  of  celebration,  and  kept  It  fourteen 
days  with  unabated  satisfaction  and  Joy,  materials  for  the 
additional  sacrificial  meals  being  supplied  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  king  and  the  princes,  and  a  great  number  [ 
of  priests  sanctified  themselves — So  that  there  would  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  hands  for  the  additional  services. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Ver.  1-10.    The  People  Forward  in  Destroying  Idol- 
atry.    1.  all  Israel  .  .  .  present  went  out  Into  the  ell  It* 

of  Judah — The  solemnities  of  this  paschal  season  left  a 
deep  and  salutary  impression  on  the  minds  of  Die  assem- 
bled worshippers  ;  attachment  to  the  ancient  Institutions 
of  their  country  was  extensively  revived;  ardour  in  th* 
service  of  God  animated  every  bosom;  atd  under  the  1m 
pulse  of  the  devout  feelings  inspired  by  the  occasion,  t , .  ej 
took  measures  at  the  close  of  the  passover  for  extirpailafj 
Idolatrous  statues  and  altars  out  of  every  city,  as  at  tht 
beginning  of  the  festival  they  had  done  In  Jerusalem. 
Judah  and  Benjamin — denote  the  southern  kingdom. 
Kphralm  and  Manasseh — refer  to  the  northern  kingdom. 
This  unsparing  demolition  oi  the  monuments  of  idolatry 
would  receive  all  encouragement  from  the  king  and  pub- 
lic authorities  of  the  former ;  and  the  force  of  the  populai 
movement  was  sufficient  to  effect  the  same  results  anions 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  whatever  opposition  the  power  of 
Hoshea  or  the  invectives  of  some  profane  brethren  might 
have  made.  Thus  the  reign  of  idolatry  being  completely 
overthrown,  and  the  pure  worship  of  God  re-establlshi  d 
throughout  the  land,  the  people  returned  every  one  to  his 
own  home,  in  the  confident  expectation  that,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  they  would  enjoy  a  happy  future  of 
national  peace  and  prosperity.  2.  Hezeklah  appointed 
the  courses  of  the  priests,  <fec. — The  king  now  turned  I:  in 
attention  to  provide  for  the  orderly  performance  of  t!ie 
temple-worship — arranging  the  priests  and  Levites  id 
their  courses,  assigning  to  every  one  his  proper  place  h  uc' 
functions — and  issuing  edicts  for  the  regular  payment  rt 
those  dues  from  which  the  revenues  of  the  sanctuary  were 
derived.  To  set  a  proper  example  to  his  subjects,  ins  own 
proportion  was  announced  in  the  first  instance,  for  to  i  iu 
king  it  belonged,  out  of  his  privy  purse,  to  deirsy  I  lie  ex 
penses  of  the  altar,  both  staled  and  occasional  (Number* 
28.3,  4,9,  11, 19);  and  in  making  this  contribution  fro  a.  hii 
own  means,  Hezekiah  followed  the  course  whioh  David 
and  Solomon  had  taken  before  him.  (see  on  ch.  8.  i  i ;  j 
Kings  9.  25).  Afterwards  he  reappointed  the  people? 
dues  to  the  temple;  and  from  its  being  necessary  lo  l»sa« 
a  royal  mandate  in  reference  to  this  matter.  It  appears 
that  the  sacred  tribute  had  been  either  totally  neglected 
or  as  the  idolatrous  princes  were  known  to  appropriate 
It  to  their  own  purposes,  the  people  had  .'n  tnaay  c»sw 
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refused  or  evaded  the  duty.  But  on  the  improved  state 
of  public  feeling,  Hezekiah's  commandment  was  readily 
obeyed,  and  contributions  of  flrst-fruits  and  tithes  were 
poured  in  with  great  liberality  from  all  parts  of  Judah, 
m  well  as  from  Israel.  The  first-fruits,  even  of  some  ar- 
ticles of  produce  that  were  unfit,  for  sacrifice  (Leviticus  2. 
11),  such  as  honey  (Marg.  dates),  were  appropriated  to  the 
p.-iests  (Number*  18. 12, 18;  Deuteronomy  18.  4) ;  the  tithes 
(Leviticus  27.  31)  were  intended  for  the  support  of  the 
whole  Levltlcal  tribe.  (Numbers  18.  8,20,24.)  6.  and  laid 
them  by  heaps— The  contributions  began  to  be  sent  in 
ihort.y  after  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  which  had 
taken  place  In  the  middle  of  the  second  month.  Some 
time  would  elapse  before  the  king's  order  reached  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wheat  harvest  occurred  in  the 
third  month,  so  that  the  sheaves  of  that  grain,  being  pre- 
sented before  any  other,  formed  "the  foundation,"  an 
under-layer  in  the  corn  stores  of  the  temple,  and  the 
first-fruits  of  their  land  produce  being  successively  sent 
in  all  the  summer  till  the  close  of  the  fruit  and  vintage 
season,  i.  e.,  the  seventh  month,  continued  to  raise  heap 
upon  heap.  9.  Hezekiah  questioned  with  the  priests 
and  the  Levi  tea  concerning  the  heaps — The  object  of  his 
inquiries  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  supplies  afforded 
the  prospect  of  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the  members 
of  the  sacred  order.  lO.  Azazlah  .  .  .  answered  .  .  .  we 
have  had  enough — This  is  probably  the  person  men- 
tioned (ch.  26. 17),  and  his  reply  was  to  the  following  pur- 
port: There  has  been  an  abundant  harvest,  and  a  corre- 
sponding plenty  in  the  incoming  of  first-fruits  and  tithes ; 
the  people  have  testified  their  gratitude  to  Him  who  has 
crowned  the  year  with  His  goodness  by  their  liberality 
towards  His  servants. 

11-19.  Hezekiah  Appoints  Officers  to  Dispose  of 
rHE  TITHES.  11.  Hezekiah  commanded  to  prepare 
chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord — storehouses,  grana- 
ries, or  cellars;  either  the  old  ones,  which  had  been 
allowed  through  neglect  to  fall  Into  decay,  were  to  be  re- 
paired, or  additional  ones  built.  Private  individuals 
brought  their  own  first-fruits  to  the  temple;  but  the 
Lilhes  were  levied  by  the  Levites,  who  kept  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  them  in  their  several  places  of  abode,  and  trans- 
mitted the  allotted  proportion  to  the  priests.  Officers 
were  appointed  to  distribute  equal  rations  to  all  in  the 
eitie*  of  the  priests  who,  from  age  or  other  reasons,  could 
no'  repair  to  the  temple.  With  the  exception  of  children 
unucr  three  years  of  age — an  exception  made  probably 
from  their  being  considered  unfit  to  receive  solid  food- 
lists  were  kept  of  the  number  and  age  of  every  male;  of 
priests  according  to  their  fathers'  house,  and  Levlt.es 
from  twenty  years  (see  Numbers  4.3;  2>>.  24 ;  1  Chronicles 
23.  24).  But,  besides,  provision  was  also  made  for  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  servants.  18.  for  In  their  set  omce 
they  sanctified  themselves — This  is  the  reason  assigned 
for  providing  for  the  wives  and  children  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  sanctuary,  that  priests,  withdrawing  from 
those  secular  pursuits  by  which  they  might  have  main- 
tained their  households,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
the  functions  of  the  ministry. 

20,  21.  His  Sincerity  of  Heart.  30.  Hezekiah 
wrought  that  which  was  good  and  right — He  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  a  constitutional  king,  in  restoring 
snd  upholding  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
while  his  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  true  religion  and  the  best  interests  of  his  subjects 
en titled  him  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  Illustrious  of  his 
predecessors  (2  Kings  18. 15). 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Ver.  l-2t  Sennacherib  Invades  Judah.  l.  After 
these  things,  and  the  establishment  thereof— i.  e.,  the 
restoration  of  the  temple-worship.  The  precise  date  is 
gtven,  2  Kings  18. 13.  Determined  to  recover  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  Hezekiah  had  determined  to  re- 
ruse  to  pay  the  tribute  which  his  father  had  bound  hlm- 
■elf  to  pay  to  Assyria.  Sennacherib  .  .  .  entered  Into 
"wrtwh     and  encamped  ugatmri   the  fenced  cities— The 


whole  laud  was  ravaged;  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ashdoti 
(Isaiah  20.  1)  and  Lachish  had  fallen;  the  siege  of  LlbnaA 
had  commenced,  when  the  king  of  Judah,  doubting  hii 
ability  to  resist,  sent  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  offei 
terms  of  submission   by  paying  the  tribute.    The  com- 
mencement of  this  Assyrian  war  was  disastrous  to  Heze- 
kiah (2  Kings  18.  13).    But  the  misfortunes  of  the  early 
period  of  the  war  are  here  passed  over,  as  the  historian 
hastens  to  relate  the  remarkable  deliverance  which  God 
wrought  for  his  kingdom  of  Judah.    58-8.  when  Hezekiah 
saw   that  Sennacherib    .    .    .    was    purposed   to    tight 
against  Jerusalem — An  account  of  the  means  Uiken  to 
fortify  Jerusalem  against  the  threatened  siege  is  given 
only  in  this  passage.    The  polluting  or  filling  up  of  wells, 
and  the  altering  of  the  course  of  rivers,  is  an  old  practice 
that  still  obtains  in  the  wars  of  the  East.    Hezekiah 't- 
plan  was  to  cover  the  fountain-heads,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  watet 
by  subterranean  channels  or  pipes  Into  the  city — a  plan 
which,  while  it  would  secure  a  constant  supply  to  the  in- 
habitants, would  distress  the  besiegers,  as  the  country  all 
round  Jerusalem  was  very  destitute  of  water.    4.  So  ther» 
was  gathered  much   people  .  .  .  who  stopped  all  tht 
fountains,  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  uiida* 
of  the  land — "Where  these  various  fountains  were,  w« 
have  now  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining ;  though  En- 
rogel,  and  the  spring  now  called  the  Virgin's  Fount,  may 
well    be    numbered   amongst  them.    Josejihus  mentions 
the  existence  of  various  fountains  without  the  city,  but 
does  not  mention  any  of  them  in  this  connection  but 
Siloam.    'The  brook,'  however,  is  located  with  sufficient 
precision  to  enable  us  to  trace  It  very  definitely.    We  are 
told  that '  it  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land.'    Now  a 
stream  running  through  either  the  Kedron  or  Hinnom 
Valley,  could,  in  no  proper  sense,  be  said  to  run    through 
the  midst  of  the  land;'  but  one  flowing  through  the  tru* 
Glhon  valley,  and  separating  Akra  and   Zion  from  Be- 
zetha,  Moriah,  and  Ophel,  as  a  stream  once,  doubtless 
did,  could,  with  peculiar  propriety,  be  said  to  run  through 
the  midst  of  the  land  on  which  the  (Holy)  City  was  built. 
And  that  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  phrase  U 
not  only  apparent  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  1» 
positively  so  declared   In  the  Septuaglnt,  where,  more- 
over, it  is  called  a  '  river,'  which,  at  least,  implies  a  much 
larger  stream  than  the  Kedron,  and  comports  well  with 
the  marginal  reading,  where  it  is  said  to  '  overflow  through 
the  midst  of  the  land.'    Previous  to  the  Interference  of 
man,  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  copious  stream  that 
gushed  forth  In  the  upper  portion  of  that  shallow,  basin- 
like  concavity  north  of  Damascus  Gate,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  upper  extremity  of  the  Glhon  valley,  and  pur- 
suing its  meandering  course  through  this  valley,  entered 
the  Tyropceon  at  its  great  southern  curve,  down  which  it 
flowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron."    [Barclay's  Citt 
OKTHE  GREAT  KING.]     5,6.  he  strengthened   hlm»rl£— 
he  made  a  careful  Inspection  of  the  city  defences  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  breaches  In  the  wall  here,  renewing 
the  masonry  there,  raising  projecting   leadlines  to  th* 
towers,  and  especially  fortifying  the    lower  portion   ot 
Zion,  i.  e.,  Millo,  "(in)  the  original  city  of  David."    "In' 
Is  a  supplement  of  our  translators,  and  the  text  read* 
better  without  it,  for  It  was  not  the  whole  city  that  wa# 
repaired,  but  only  the  lower  portion  ot  Zion,  or  the  origi- 
nal   "city   Of  David."     he  .  .   .  gathered   (hem   together 
...  in  the  street — i.  e.,  the  large  open  space  at  the  gate  oi 
Eastern  cities,  and  having  equipped  his  soldiers  with  a 
full  suit  of  military  accoutrements,  he  addressed  them  In 
an  animating  strain,  dwelling  on  the  motives  they  had  tc 
Inspire  courage  and  confidence  oi  success,  especially  on 
their  consciousness  of  the  favour  and  helping  power  ot 
God.     9-30.  (See  on  2  Kings  18.  17-35;  also  19.  H^J4.)    18. 
they  cried  with  a  loud  voice  ...  to  the  people  of  Je- 
rusalem ...  on  the  wall— It  appears  that  the  wall  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city  reached  as  far  to  the  side  of  the 
uppermost  pool  of  Gihon  at  that  time  as  it  does  now  U 
not  farther,  and  the  wall  was  so  close  to  that  pool  thai 
those  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Assyrian  general  atv 
swered  him  In  their  own  tongue  (see  on  2  Kings  18. 27). 
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24-23.  AS  Anokl  Destroys  the  Assyrians.  21.  an 
imgel  .  .  ,  cut  off  all  the  mighty  men — (see  on  2  Kings 
19.  35-37). 

24-26.  Hezkkiah's  Sickness  and  Recovery.  44.  In 
those  day*  Hcieklah  was  elck  to  the  death — (see  on  2 
Kings  20.  1-11). 

27-33.  His  Riches  and  Works,  he  had  exceeding 
much  riches  and  honour — (of.  2  Kings  20.  13;  Isaiah  39. 
2).  A  great  portion  of  bis  personal  wealth,  like  that  of 
David  and  Uzzlah,  consisted  In  Immense  possessions  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  produce.  Besides,  he  had  ac- 
cumulated large  treasures  In  gold,  sliver,  and  precious 
things,  which  he  had  taken  as  spoils  from  the  Philistines, 
and  which  he  had  received  as  presents  from  neighbouring 
states,  amongst  which  he  was  held  In  great  honour  as  a 
king  under  the  special  protection  of  Heaven.  Much  of 
his  great  wealth  he  expended  In  Improving  his  capital, 
erecting  forts,  and  promoting  the  internal  benefit  of  his 
kingdom.  30.  stopped  the  .  .  .  water-course  of  Gihon, 
and  brought  It  ...  to  the  west  side  of  the  city,  Ac — 
(cf.  2  Kings  20.  20).  Particular  notice  Is  here  taken  of  the 
aqueduct,  as  amongst  the  greatest  of  Hezekiah's  works. 
**  In  exploring  the  subterranean  channel  conveying  the 
water  from  Virgin's  Fount  to  Slloam,  I  discovered  a  sim- 
ilar channel  entering  from  the  north,  a  few  yards  from 
Its  commencement;  and  on  tracing  It  up  near  the  Mugra- 
bln  gate,  where  It  became  so  choked  with  rubbish  that  It 
could  be  traversed  no  farther,  I  there  found  It  turn  to  the 
west  in  the  direction  of  the  south  end  of  the  cleft,  or  sad- 
dle, of  Zion,  and  If  this  channel  was  not  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  waters  of  Hezeklah's  aque- 
duct, I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  purpose  to  which  It  could 
have  been  applied.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  It  was  not 
brought  down  on  the  Zlon  side,  was  that  Zion  was  already 
well  watered  In  Its  lower  portion  by  the  Great  Pool,  'the 
lower  pool  of  Glhon.'  And  accordingly  Williams  (Holt 
City)  renders  this  passage, '  He  stopped  the  upper  outflow 
of  the  waters  of  Glhon,  and  led  them  down  westward  to 
the  city.' "  [Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  Kino.]  The 
construction  of  this  aqueduct  required  not  only  masonic 
but  engineering  skill ;  for  the  passage  was  bored  through 
a  continuous  mass  of  rock.  Hezeklah's  pool  or  reservoir 
made  to  receive  the  water  within  the  north-west  part  of 
the  city  still  remains.  It  Is  an  oblong  quadrangular  tank, 
240  feet  In  length,  from  144  to  150  In  breadth,  bnt,  from 
recent  excavations,  appears  to  have  extended  somewhat 
farther  towards  the  north.  31.  in  the  business  of  the 
ambassadors  who  sent  ...  to  inquire  of  the  wonder 
that  -was  done  in  the  land,  Ac. — They  brought  a  present 
(v.  23)  (see  on  2  Kings  20.  12,  13),  and  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion on  his  recovery,  in  which  particular  Inquiries  were 
made  about  the  miracle  of  the  sun's  retrocession  —  a 
natural  phenomenon  that  could  not  fall  to  excite  great 
Interest  and  curiosity  at  Babylon,  where  astronomy  was 
so  much  studied.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  proposed  a  defensive  league  against  the 
Assyrians.  God  left  him,  to  try  hint,  Ac. — Hezeklah's 
offence  was  not  so  much  In  the  display  of  his  military 
stores  and  treasures,  as  In  not  giving  to  God  the  glory 
both  of  the  miracle  and  of  his  recovery,  and  thus  leading 
those  heathen  ambassadors  to  know  Him. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-10.  Manasseh's  Wicked  Reign.  1,  a.  Manas- 
seh .  .  .  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord— (see  on  2  Kings  21.  1-16.) 

11-19.  He  is  Carried  unto  Babylon,  where  he  hum- 
bles Himself  before  God,  and  is  Restored  to  his 
Kingdom.  It.  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of 
Assyria— This  king  was  Esar-haddon,  who,  after  having 
devoted  the  first  years  of  his  reign  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  government  at  home,  turned  his  attention  to  repair 
the  loss  of  the  tributary  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
whlot.  on  the  disaster  and  death  of  Sennacherib,  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  Assyrian  yoke. 
Having  overrun  Palestine  and  removed  the  remnant  that 
vere  left  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  despatched  his  gen- 
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erals,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Tartan  (Isaiah  20.  1),  with  ■ 
portion  of  his  army  for  the  reduction  of  Judab  also.  In 
a  successful  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  they  took  multitude* 
of  captives,  and  got  a  great  prize,  Including  the  king 
himself,  among  the  prisoners,  took  Manasseh  among 
the  thorns — This  may  mean,  as  Is  commonly  supposed, 
that  he  had  hid  himself  among  a  thicket  of  briers  and 
brambles,  and  we  know  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  took 
refuge  from  their  enemies  In  thickets  (1  Samuel  13.  6). 
But,  Instead  of  the  Hebrew,  Bacochim,  "among  the 
thorns,"  some  versions  read  Bechayim,  "among  the 
living,"  and  so  the  passage  would  be  "  took  him  alive." 
bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon 
—The  Hebrew  word  rendered  fetters  denotes  properly  twr 
chains  of  brass.  The  humiliating  state  In  which  Manas- 
seh appeared  before  the  Assyrian  monarch  may  be  Judged 
of  by  a  picture  on  a  tablet  In  the  Khorsabad  palace,  repre- 
senting prisoners  led  bound  Into  the  king's  presence 
"The  captives  represented  appear  to  be  Inhabitants  of 
Palestine.  Behind  the  prisoners  stand  four  persons  with 
Inscriptions  on  the  lower  part  of  their  tunics;  the  first 
two  are  bearded,  and  seem  to  be  accusers;  the  remaining 
two  are  nearly  defaced ;  but  behind  the  last  appears  the 
eunuch,  whose  office  It  seems  to  be  to  usher  Into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king  those  who  are  permitted  to  appear  before 
him.  He  Is  followed  by  another  person  of  the  name  race 
as  tho*  ander  punishment;  his  hands  are  manacled,  and 
on  his  aL  kit*  are  strong  rings  fastened  together  by  a  heavy 
bar."  [Nikeveh  and  its  Palaces.]  No  name  Is  given, 
and,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  figure 
represents  Manasseh ;  but  the  people  appear  to  be  He- 
brews, and  this  pictorial  scene  will  enable  us  to  Imagine 
the  manner  In  which  the  royal  captive  from  Judah  was 
received  In  the  court  of  Babylon.  Esar-haddon  had  estab- 
lished his  residence  there,  for  though  from  the  many 
revolts  that  followed  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
at  first  only  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  yet  having  some  tims 
previous  to  his  conquest  of  Judah,  recovered  possession 
of  Babylon,  this  enterprising  king  had  united  under  hie 
sway  the  two  empires  of  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  and  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  his  government  to  Babylon.  12, 19. 
when  he  was  In  affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his 
God— In  the  solitude  of  exile  or  imprisonment,  Manasseb 
had  leisure  for  reflection.  The  calamities  forced  upon  him 
a  review  of  his  past  life,  under  a  conviction  that  the  mise- 
ries of  his  dethronement  and  captive  condi  tlon  were  owing 
to  his  awful  and  unprecedented  apostasy  (v.  7)  from  the  God 
of  his  fathers.  He  humbled  himself,  repented,  and  prayed 
for  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  repent- 
ance. His  prayer  was  heard ;  for  his  conqueror  not  only 
released  him,  but,  after  two  years'  exile,  restored  him, 
with  honour  and  the  full  exercise  of  royal  power,  to  a 
tributary  and  dependent  kingdom.  Some  political  motive, 
doubtless,  prompted  the  Assyrian  king  to  restore  Manas- 
seh, and  that  was  most  probably  to  have  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  as  a  barrier  between  Egypt  and  his  Assyrian  do- 
minions. But  God  overruled  this  measure  for  higher 
purposes.  Manasseh  now  showed  himself,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  sanctified  affliction,  a  new  and  better  man  ;  for  he 
made  a  complete  reversal  of  his  former  policy,  by  not 
only  destroying  all  the  idolatrous  statues  and  altars  he 
had  formerly  erectec'  .n  Jerusalem,  but  displaying  the 
most  ardent  zeal  In  restoring  and  encouraging  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  14.  he  built  a  wit  11  without  the  city  .  .  . 
on  the  west  side  of  Glhon  .  .  .  even  to  the  entering  in 
at  the  fish-gate — "The  well-ascertained  position  of  the 
Ash-gate,  shows  that  the  valley  of  Gihon  could  be  no  other 
than  that  leading  north-west  of  Damascus  gate,  and 
gently  descending  southward,  uniting  with  the  Tyropoeon 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  Mount  Zlon,  where  the  lattet 
turns  at  right  angles  and  runs  towards  Slloam.  The  wal! 
thus  built  by  Manasseh  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Gihon,  would  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Zion  In  a  northerly  direction,  untli 
It  crossed  over  the  valley  to  form  a  Junction  with  the  oute? 
wall  at  the  trench  of  Antonla,  precisely  In  the  quartet 
wb-"-re  the  temple  would  be  most  easily  assailed."  [Bab- 
CLAr.j    17.  the  people  did  sacrifice  still   in   tb«   hlgr 
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places,  yet  unto  the  Lord  theli  <*od  only— Here  It  ap- 
pears that  the  worship  on  high  places,  though  It  origi- 
nated in  a  great  measure  from  the  practice  of  heathenism, 
and  too  often  led  to  it,  did  not  necessarily  Imply  Idolatry. 
20-25.  He  Dies,  and  Amon  Succeeds  Him.  20,  31. 
Manasseh  slept  with  hi*  fathers  .  .  .  Amon  .  .  .  began 
to  retgn-Ksee  on  2  Kings  21.  17-26). 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Ver.  1, 2.  Josiah's  Good  Reign,  l.  Joslah  was  eight 
/ears  3ld-(see  on  2  Kings  22.  1,2).  The  testimony  borno 
jo  the  undeviating  steadfastness  of  his  adherence  to  the 
jause  of  true  religion  places  his  character  and  reign  in 
honourable  contrast  with  those  of  many  of  his  royal  pre- 
aeeessors. 

S-7.  Hb  Destroys  Idolatry.  3.  In  the  eighth  year 
•f  his  reign— This  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and, 
hs  the  Kings  of  Judah  were  considered  minors  till  they 
nad  completed  their  thirteenth  year,  It  was  three  years 
aftei  he  had  attained  majority.  He  had  very  early  man- 
ifested the  piety  and  excellent  dispositions  of  his  charac- 
ter. In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  but  the  twentieth 
of  his  age,  he  began  to  take  a  lively  Interest  in  the  purga- 
tion of  his  kingdom  from  all  the  monuments  of  Idolatry 
which,  tn  his  father's  short  reign,  had  been  erected;  and, 
at  a  later  period,  his  increasing  zeal  for  securing  the  pur- 
ity of  Divine  worship  led  him  to  superintend  the  work  of 
demolition  In  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  course 
of  the  narrative  in  this  passage  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  followed  in  the  book  of  Kings.  For  the  historian, 
having  made  allusion  to  the  early  manifestation  of  Jo- 
slah s  zeal,  goes  on  with  a  full  detail  of  all  the  measures 
this  good  king  adopted  for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry, 
whereas  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  sets  out  with 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  Immediately  previous  to  the 
celebration  of  the  passover,  and  embraces  that  occasion 
to  give  a  general  description  of  Josiah's  policy  for  freeing 
the  land  from  Idolatrous  pollution.  The  exact  chronologi- 
cal order  is  not  followed  either  In  Kings  or  Chronicles.  But 
It  is  clearly  recorded  In  both  that  the  abolition  of  idolatry 
began  In  the  twelfth  and  was  completed  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  Josiah's  reign.  Notwithstanding  Josiah's 
andoubted  sincerity  and  zeal,  and  the  people's  apparent 
compliance  with  the  king's  orders,  he  nould  not  extin- 
guish a  strongly-rooted  attachment  to  idolatries  intro- 
duced !n  the  early  part  of  Manasseh's  reign.  This  latent 
predilection  appears  unmistakably  developed  in  the  sub- 
sequent reigns,  and  the  Divine  decree  for  the  removal  of 
Judah,  as  well  as  Israel,  Into  captivity  was  Irrevocably 
passed.  4.  the  graves  of  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto 
tliem.  He  treated  the  graves  themselves  as  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  those  who  were  lying  in  them.  [Bertheau.] 
5.  he  burnt  the  bones  of  the  priests  upon  their  altars 
—a  greater  brand  of  Infamy  could  not  have  been  put  on 
Idolatrous  priests  than  the  disinterment  of  their  bones, 
and  a  greater  defilement  could  not  have  been  done  to  the 
altars  of  Idolatry  tnan  the  burning  upon  them  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  there  officiated  in  their  lifetime.  6.  with 
their  mattocks— or  "in  their  deserts"— so  that  the  verse 
will  stand  thus:  "And  so  did  (viz.,  break  the  altars,  and 
burn  the  bones  of  priests)  he  in  the  cities  of  Manasseh,  and 
Ephralm,  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali,  in  their  de- 
serted suburbs."  The  reader  Is  apt  to  be  surprised  on 
finding  that  Joslah,  whose  hereditary  possessions  were 
confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  exercised  as  much  au- 
thority among  the  tribes  of  Ephralm,  Manasseh,  Simeon, 
and  others  as  far  as  Naphtali,  as  he  did  within  his  own 
dominions;  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  by  Shalmaneser,  the 
remnant  that  continued  on  the  mountains  of  Israel 
maintained  a  close  intercourse  with  Judah,  and  looked  to 
the  sovereigns  of  that  kingdom  as  their  natural  pro- 
'ectors.  Those  kings  acquired  great  Influence  over  them, 
*blch  Jouiah  exercised  in  removing  every  vestige  of  ldol- 
itry  from  the  land.  He  could  not  have  done  this  without 
iie  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, conscious  that  this  was  conformable  to  their  an- 


cient laws  and  Institutions  The  Assyrian  kings,  wh« 
were  now  masters  of  the  country,  might  have  been  dis- 
pleased at  the  liberties  Joslab  took  beyond  his  own  terri- 
tories. But  either  they  were  not  Informed  of  his  doings, 
or  they  did  not-  trouble  themselves  about  his  religious 
proceedings,  relating,  as  they  would  think,  to  the  god  of 
the  land,  especially  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  seize  npOD 
any  place  or  to  disturb  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  [Cai> 

MET.l 

8-18.  He  Repairs  the  Temple,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  ...  he  sent  Shaphan — (see  on  2  Kings 
22.3-9). 

19-33.  And,  causing  the  Law  to  be  Read,  Renews 
the  Covenant  between  God  and  the  People.  19. 
when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  ol  the  law,  <fcc— 
(see  on  2  Kings  22.  11-20;  23.  1-3). 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Ver.  1-19.  Josiah  Keeps  a  Solemn  Passover.  I. 
Moreover  Joslah  kept  a  passover — (see  on  2  Kings  23.  21- 
23).  The  first  nine  verses  give  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  celebration  of  the  solemn  feast.  Tbe 
day  appointed  by  the  law  was  kept  on  this  occasion  (of. 
ch.  30.2,  13).  The  priests  were  ranged  in  their  courses,  and 
exhorted  to  be  ready  for  their  duties  In  the  manner,  that 
legal  purity  required  (cf.  ch.  29.  5).  The  Levites,  the  min- 
isters or  instructors  of  the  people  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Divine  worship,  were  commanded  (v.  3)  to  "  put  the 
holy  ark  In  the  house  which  Solomon  did  build."  Their 
duty  was  to  transport  the  ark  from  place  to  place  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Some  think  that  It  had  been  lg- 
nomlnlously  put  away  from  the  sanctuary  by  order  of 
some  Idolatrous  king,  probably  Manasseh,  who  set  « 
carved  Image  in  the  house  of  God  (ch.  33.  7),  or  Amon; 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  It  had  been  temporarily 
removed  by  Josiah  himself  Into  some  adjoining  chamber, 
during  the  repairs  on  the  temple.  In  replacing  It,  th« 
Levites  had  evidently  carried  It  upon  their  shoulders, 
deeming  that  still  to  be  the  duty  which  the  law  Imposed 
on  them.  But  Joslah  reminded  them  of  the  change  of 
circumstances,  when,  as  the  service  of  God  was  now  pei* 
formed  In  a  fixed  and  permanent  temple,  they  were  not 
required  to  be  bearers  of  the  ark  any  longer,  and,  being 
released  from  the  service,  they  should  address  them- 
selves with  the  greater  alacrity  to  the  discharge  of  other 
functions.  4.  prepare  yourselves  by  the  houses  of 
your  fathers,  after  your  courses — t.  e.,  each  course  or 
division  was  to  be  composed  of  those  who  belonged  to 
the  same  fathers'  house,  according  to  the  writing  ol 
David  and  .  ,  .  Solomon.  Their  injunctions  are  recorded 
(ch.  8.  14;  1  Chronicles  23.;  24.;  25.;  26).  5.  stand  in  tine 
holy  place — In  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  place  where 
the  victims  were  killed.  The  people  were  admitted 
according  to  their  families  In  groups  or  companies  of 
several  households  at  a  time.  When  the  first  company 
entered  the  court  (which  consisted  commonly  of  as  many 
as  It  could  well  hold),  the  gates  were  shut  and  the  offer- 
ing was  made.  The  Levites  stood  In  rows  from  the 
slaughtering-places  to  the  altar,  and  handed  the  blood 
and  fat  from  one  to  another  of  the  officiating  priests  (ch. 
30.  16-18).  6.  So  kill  the  passover,  &c— The  design  of  the 
minute  directions  given  here  was  to  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  the  paschal  lambs.  These  were  to  be  eaten  by 
the  respective  families  according  to  their  numbers  (Exo- 
dus 12.  3).  But  multitudes  of  the  people,  especially  those 
from  Israel,  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  through  the 
Assyrian  devastations,  were  to  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  commemorating  the  passover ;  and,  therefore, 
the  king  enjoined  the  Levites  that  when  the  paschal 
lambs  were  brought  to  them  to  be  killed  (7-9)  they  should 
take  care  to  have  every  thing  put  in  so  orderly  a  train, 
that  the  lambs,  after  due  presentation,  might  be  easily 
delivered  to  the  various  families  to  be  roasted  and  eaten 
by  themselves  apart.  7.  Joslah  gave  to  the  people  .  . 
lambs  and  kids— these  were  In  all  probability  destined 
for  the  poor ;  a  lamb  or  a  kid  might  be  used  at  convenience 
(Exodus  12.  5).     and  .  .  .  bullocks — which   were  offered 
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after  the  lambs  on  each  of  the  "tucce.HHlve  days  of  the 
least.  8.  htg  princes — They  gave  to  the  priests  and 
Levites;  as  those  of  Hezekiah's  princes  ich.  SO.  24).  They 
were  ecclesiastical  princes,  viz.,  Hllklah  the  high  priest 
(ch.  84.  9),  Zecharlab.  probably  the  second  priest  of  the 
Eleazar  (2  Kings  16.  18),  and  Jehlel  of  the  Ithamar,  line. 
And  as  the  Levltical  tribes  were  not  yet  sufficiently  pro- 
vided (t).  9),  some  of  their  eminent  brethren  who  had 
been  distinguished  in  Hezekiah's  time  ^ch.  81.  12-15),  gave 
a  large  additional  contribution  for  the  vise  of  the  Levi  tea 
exclusively.  10.  So  the  service  was  prepared,  Ac. — All 
the  necessary  preparations  having  been  completed,  and 
tne  appointed  time  arrived  for  the  passover,  the  solem- 
nity was  celebrated.  One  remarkable  feature  In  the 
account  is  i he  prominent  part  that  was  token  by  the 
I/evites  In  the  preparation  of  the  sacrifices,  viz.,  the  kill- 
ing and  stripping  of  the  skins,  which  were  properly  the 
peculiar  duties  of  the  priests;  but  as  those  functionaries 
were  not  able  to  overuiKe  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
work,  and  the  Levites  had  been  duly  sanctified  for  the 
service,  they  were  enlisted  for  the  time  in  this  priestly 
employment.  At  the  passover  In  Hezekiah's  time,  the 
Levites  officiated  In  the  same  departments  of  duty,  the 
reason  assigned  for  that  deviation  from  the  established 
rule  being  the  unprepared  state  of  many  of  the  people 
(ch.  SO.  17).  But  on  this  occasion  the  whole  people  had 
been  duly  sanctified,  and  therefore  the  exceptional  enlist- 
ment of  the  Levites'  services  must  have  been  reudered 
unavoidably  uecessary  from  the  multitudes  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  passover.  1S8.  they  removed  the  burnt 
offerings — Some  of  the  small  cattle  being  designed  for 
burnt  offerings  were  put  apart  by  themselves,  that  they 
might  not  be  intermingled  with  the  paschal  lambs, 
which  were  carefully  selected  according  to  certain  rules, 
and  inteuded  to  be  sacramentally  eaten;  and  the  manner 
in  which  those  burnt  offerings  were  presented  seems  to 
have  been  the  following:  "All  the  subdivisions  of  the 
different  fathers'  houses  came  one  after  another  to  the 
altar  in  solemn  procession  to  bring  to  the  priests  the 
portions  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  priests  laid  these 
pieces  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering."  13. 
they  roasted  the  passover  according  to  the  ordinance 
— (see  Exodus  12.  7-9).  This  mode  of  preparation  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  exclusively  for  the  paschal  lamb,  the 
other  offerings  and  thank  offerings  were  cooked  In  pots, 
kettles  and  pans  (1  Samuel  2.  14).  divided  them  speedily 
among  the  people— The  haste  was  either  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  priests'  business,  or  because  the  heat 
and  flavour  of  the  viands  would  have  been  otherwise 
diminished.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  meal  consisted 
not  of  the  paschal  lambs  alone,  but  of  the  meat  of  the 
thank  offerings— for  part  of  the  flesh  fell  to  the  portion 
of  the  offerer,  who,  being  in  this  instance,  the  king  and 
the  princes,  were  by  them  made  over  to  the  people,  who 
were  recommended  to  eat  them  the  day  they  were 
offered,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden  to  do  so  on  the 
next  (Leviticus  7.  15-18).  14.  afterwards  they  made  .  .  . 
for  themselves  and  for  the  priests — The  Levites  rendered 
this  aid  to  the  priests  solely  from  their  being  go  en- 
grossed the  entire  day  that  they  had  no  leisure  to  provide 
any  refreshments  for  themselves.  13.  And  the  singers, 
Ac,  were  In  their  place — While  the  priest*  and  people 
were  so  none  h  engaged,  the  choir  were  not  idle.  They  had 
to  sing  cctain  psalms,  viz.,  IIS.  to  118.  Inclusive,  once, 
twice,  and  wen  a  third  time,  during  the  continuance  of 
each  company  of  offerers.  As  they  could  not  leave  their 
posts,  thcefore,  for  the  singing  was  resumed  as  every 
fresh  coir  pany  entered,  the  Levites  prepared  for  them 
also;  for  tae  various  bands  relieved  each  other  In  turns, 
and  while  the  general  choir  were  doing  duty,  a  portion  of 
lh«  tuneful  brethren,  relieved  for  a  time,  partook  of  the 
vlanJs  thai  were  brought  them.  18,  there  was  no  pass- 
over  iik«  to  that  kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of 
Samuel— O.ie  feature  by  which  this  passover  was  distin- 
guished was  the  liberality  of  Josinh.  But  what  distin- 
guished it  above  all  preceding  solemnities  was,  not  the 
traposlng  grandeur  of  the  ceremonies,  nor  the  immensity 
of  the  assembled  concourse  of  worshippers,  for  these. 
2*ft 


with  the  exception  of  a  few  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
were  confined  to  two  tribes;  but  it  was  the  ardent  devo- 
tion of  the  king  and  people,  the  disregard  of  purely  tra- 
ditional customs,  and  the  unusually  strict  adherence,  even 
In  the  smallest  tnlnntlse,  to  the  forms  of  observance  pre- 
scribed in  the  book  of  the  law,  the  discovery  of  an  origin*! 
copy  of  which  had  produced  so  great  a  sensation.  Instead 
of  "from  the  days  of  Samuel,"  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Kings  says,  "from  the  days  of  the  Judges  who  Judg3«J 
Israel."  The  meaning  is  the  same  In  both  passages,  foi 
Samuel  concluded  the  era  of  the  Judges,  all  Israel  t\«u 
were  present — the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  kingdom  were  In  exile,  but  some  of  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  performed  the  Journey  to  Jerusalem  on 
this  occasion.  87,600  paschal  Iambs  uml  kids  were  used. 
which,  at  ten  to  a  company,  would  make  878,000  person* 
attending  the  feast.  19.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Joslah  was  this  passover  kept — "It  Is  seki  (3 
Kings  22.  8)  that  Joslah  sent  Shaphan  to  Hllklah  I  i  the 
elghth  month  of  that  year."  If  this  statement  rests  upon 
an  historical  basis,  all  the  events  narrated  here  (from  ch 
34.  8  toch.  85.  19)  must  have  happened  In  about  the  space 
of  Ave  months  and  a  half.  We  should  then  have  a  proof 
that  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign  was  reckoned 
from  the  autumn  (cf.  ch.  29.  S).  "The  eighth  month"  of  the 
sacred  year  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  would  bt 
the  second  month  of  his  eighteenth  year,  and  the  firsl 
month  of  the  new  year  would  be  the  tevenlh  month 
[Berth  kau.] 

20-27.  His  DEATH.  20.  After  all  this,  when  Joslah 
had  prepared  the  temple — he  most  probably  calculated 
that  he  restoration  of  the  Divine  worship,  with  the  re- 
vival of  vital  religion  in  the  land,  would  lead,  according 
to  God's  promise,  and  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  to  a  period  of  settled  peace  and  Increased 
prosperity.  His  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  bright 
Interval  of  tranqutlllty  that  followed  hisre-establlshmeni 
of  the  true  religion  was  brief.  But  It  must  be  observed 
that  this  Interruption  did  not  proceed  from  any  unfaith 
fulness  In  the  Divine  promise,  but  from  the  state  InU 
which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  brought  Itself  by  tb* 
national  apostasy,  which  was  drawing  down  upon  ii  t'-i 
long  threatened  but  long  deferred  judgments  of  God 
Necho  king  of  Egypt  came  ...  to  fight  again* 
Carchemish  by  Euphrates — Necho,  son  of  Psammetl- 
cus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  Joslah.  He  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  king, 
who  entered  with  all  his  heart  Into  the  struggle 
which  the  two  great  powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
had  long  carried  on  for  the  political  ascendency. 
Each,  Jealous  of  the  aggressive  movements  of  its  rival, 
was  desirous  to  maintain  Palestine  as  a  frontier  barrlei, 
After  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  be- 
came in  that  respect  doubly  important,  and  although  th« 
king  and  people  had  a  strong  bias  for  alliance  with  Egypv, 
yet  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  It  had  become  a  vassal  of 
Assyria,  and  Joslah,  true  to  his  political  no  less  than  hit 
religious  engagements,  thought  himself  bound  to  support 
the  interests  of  his  Assyrian  liege-lord.  Hence,  when 
"Necho  king  of  Egypt  came  op  to  flgbt  against  Car« 
chemish,  Joslah  went  out  against  him."  Carchemish,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the  key  of  Assyria 
on  the  west,  and  in  going  thither  the  king  of  Egypt  would 
transport  his  troops  by  sea  along  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
northwards.  Joslah,  as  a  faithful  vassal,  resolved  to  op- 
pose Necho's  march  across  the  northern  parts  of  that 
country-  They  met  In  the  "valley  of  Megiddo,"  <.  «.,  th« 
valley  or  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Egyptian  king  had 
come  either  by  water  or  through  the  plains  of  PhillstlAs 
keeping  constantly  along  the  coast,  round  the  north-west 
corner  of  Carmel,  and  so  to  the  great  plain  of  Megiddo. 
This  was  not  only  his  direct  way  to  the  Euphrates,  bnt 
the  only  route  fit  for  his  chariots,  while  thereby  also  h* 
left  Judah  and  Jerusalem  <jnite  to  his  right.  In  thU 
valley,  however,  the  Egyptian  army  had  necessarily  tc 
strike  across  the  country,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  Josiah  could  most  conveniently  Intercept  his  pas- 
sage.   To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  passim:  U>"  river  RUbo^ 
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If  echo  kept  to  the  south  of  it,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
eome  pant  Megiddo.  Josiah,  In  following  with  his  char- 
iots and  horsemen  from  Jerusalem,  had  to  march  north- 
wards along  the  highway  through  Samaria  by  Kefr-Kud 
the  ancient  Caper-Cotla)  to  Megiddo.  [Van  de  Vebbe.] 
81.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  .  .  .  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  king  of  Jmlah  1— Not  wishing  to  spend 
Ume  or  strength  in  vain,  Necho  informed  the  king  of 
fnd&h  that  he  had  no  intention  of  molesting  tbe  Jews; 
tfoat  fe'.s  expedition  was  directed  solely  against  his  old 
Ass7T!an  enemy;  and  that  he  had  undertaken  it  by  an 
pxpress  commission  from  God.  Commentators  are  not 
agreed  whether  it  was  really  a  Divine  commission  given 
titra  through  Jeremiah,  or  whether  he  merely  used  the 
lame  of  God  as  an  authority  that  Josiah  would  not  re- 
fuse to  obey.  As  he  could  not  know  the  truth  of  Necho's 
declaration,  Josiah  did  not  sin  in  opposing  him,  or,  if  he 
sinned  at  all.  It  was  a  sin  of  ignorance.  The  engagement 
took  place.  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded.  '.44.  took 
him  out  of  that  chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second 
chariot — the  carriage  he  had  for  ordinary  use,  and  which 
would  be  more  comfortable  for  the  royal  sufferer  than 
the  war-chariot.  The  death  of  this  good  king  was  the 
subject  of  universal  and  lasting  regret.  25.  Jeremiah 
lamented  for  Josiah,  Ac. — The  elegy  of  the  prophet  has 
not  reached  us ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  long  preserved 
among  his  countrymen,  and  channted  on  certain  public 
occasions  by  the  professional  singers,  who  probably  got 
the  dirges  they  sang  from  a  collection  of  funeral  odes 
composed  on  the  death  of  good  and  great  men  of  the 
nation.  The  spot  In  the  valley  of  Megiddo  where  the 
battle  was  fought  was  near  the  town  of  Hadad-rimmon; 
hence  the  lamentation  for  the  death  of  Josiah  was  called 
"the  lamentation  of  Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,"  which  was  so  great  and  so  long  continued,  that 
the  lamentation  of  Hadad  passed  afterwards  Into  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  to  express  any  great  and  extraordinary 
kiorrow  (Zechariah  12. 11). 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Ver.  1-4.  Jehoahaz,  Succeeding,  is  Deposed  by  Pha- 
raoh. 1.  the  people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahaz — Im- 
mediately after  Josiah's  overthrow  and  death,  the  people 
raised  to  the  throne  Shallum  (1  Chronicles  3. 15),  after- 
wards called  Jehoahaz,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother 
Eliakim,  from  whom  they  expected  little  good.  Jehoahaz 
is  said  (2  Kings  23.  30)  to  have  received  at  Jerusalem  the 
royal  anointing— a  ceremony  not  usually  deemed  neces- 
»ary  in  circumstances  of  regular  and  undisputed  suc- 
cession. But,  in  the  case  of  Jehoahaz,  it  seems  to  have 
been  resorted  to  In  order  to  impart  greater  validity  to  the 
act  of  popular  election,  and,  It  may  be,  to  render  it  less 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  Necho,  who,  like  all  Egyptians, 
would  associate  th€  Idea  of  sanctity  with  the  regal  anoint- 
ing. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  but  the  popular 
favourite,  on  account,  probably,  of  his  martial  spirit 
(.Ezekiel  19.  3)  and  determined  opposition  to  the  aggressive 
views  of  Egypt.  At  his  accession  the  land  was  free  from 
Idolatry;  but  this  prince,  instead  of  following  the  foot- 
steps of  his  excellent  father,  adopted  the  criminal  policy 
of  his  apostatising  predecessors,  and  through  his  Influ- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly  used,  idolatry  rapidly  In- 
creased (Bee  on  2  Kings  23. 32).  2.  he  reigned  three 
months  In  Jerusalem  —  His  possession  of  sovereign 
power  was  of  but  very  brief  duration;  for  Necho  deter- 
mined to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  gained  ia  Jmlah, 
and,  deeming  it  expedient  to  have  a  king  of  his  own 
nomination  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  he  deposed 
the  popularly  elected  moraroi,  sud  placed  his  brother 
Kllaklm  or  Jeholaklm  on  the  throne,  whom  hi>  antici- 
pated to  be  a  mere  obsequious  vassal.  T're  course  of 
events  seems  to  have  been  this:  on  receiving  intelligence 
after  the  battle  of  the  accession  of  Jehoahaz  to  the  throne, 
\nd  perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  the  complaint  which 
fillakim  brought  before  him  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
tfecho  Bet  out  with  a  part  of  his  forces  to  Jerusalem, 
while*  T.ne  remainder  of  his  troons  Dunned   th^lr  war  at 


leisure  towards  Rlblah  laid  a  tribute  on  ttie  country 
raised  Eliakim  (Jehoiaktm)  as  his  vassal  t<>  the  throna 
and  on  his  departure  brought  Jehoahaz  captive  with  htm 
to  Rlblah.  The  old  expositors  mostly  assumed  that  i*e- 
cno,  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  marched  directly  against 
Carchemish,  and  then  on  his  return  came  to  Jerusalem 
The  Improbability,  Indeed  the  impossibility,  of  his  doing 
so  appears  from  this:  that  Carchemish  was  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  miles  from  Megiddo,  so  that 
within  "three  mouths"  an  army  could  not  possibly 
make  its  way  thither,  conquer  the  fenced  city  of  Car- 
chemish, and  then  march  back  a  still  greater  distance  to 
Jerusalem,  and  take  that  city.  [Keii..]  an  hnndred 
talents  of  silver  —  £3418  15s.  and  a  talent  of  gold  — 
£5475;  total  amount  of  tribute,  £8893  15s.  carried  hint 
(Jehoahaz)  to  Kgypt — there  he  died  (Jeremiah  22.  1(>-12). 

5-8.  jEHOiAKtst,  Reigning  Ii.i.,  is  Carried  into 
BABYLON.  5.  Jeholaklm  .  .  .  did  thai  which  was  evil 
In  the  sight  of  the  Lord — i.  e.,  he  followed  the  course  of 
his  idolatrous  predecessors,  and  the  people,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, disinclined  to  the  reforming  policy  of  his  father, 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  vicious  liceuse  which 
his  lax  administration  restored.  His  character  is  por- 
trayed with  a  masterly  hand  in  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah (ch.  22.  13-19).  As  the  deputy  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
he  departed  further  than  his  predecessor  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Josiah's  government;  and,  ia  trying  to  meet 
the  Insatiable  cupidity  of  his  master  by  grinding  ex- 
actions from  his  subjects,  he  recklessly  plunged  into  all 
evil.  6.  Against  him  came  up  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Babylon— This  refers  to  the  first  expedition  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Palestine,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
Nabopolassar,  who,  being  old  aud  infirm,  adopted  his  son 
as  joint-sovereign,  and  despatched  him,  with  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  against  the  Egyptian  invaders  of  hit 
empire.  Nebuchadnezzar  defeated  them  at  Carchemish, 
and  drove  them  out  of  Asia,  aud  reduced  all  the  prov- 
inces west  of  the  Euphrates  to  obedience — among  the  rest 
the  kingdom  of  Jeholaklm,  who  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  (2  Klugs  24.  1).  Jeholaklm  at  the  end  of 
three  years  threw  otr  the  yoke,  being  probably  Instigated 
to  revolt  by  the  solicitations  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
planned  a  new  expedition  against  Carchemish.  But  he 
was  completely  vanquished  by  the  Babylonian  king,  who 
stripped  him  of  all  his  possessions  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  (2  Kings  24.  7).  Then  marching  against  the 
Egyptian's  ally  in  Judah,  he  took  Jerusalem,  carried 
away  a  portlou  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  per- 
haps In  lieu  of  the  unpaid  tribute,  and  deposited  them  In 
the  temple  of  his  god,  Belus,  at  Babylon  (Daniel  1.2;  5.  2). 
Though  Jehoiakim  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  it  wac 
designed  at  first  to  transport  blm  in  chains  to  Babylon, 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  tributary  kingdom. 
But  having  given  not  long  after  some  new  offence,  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  by  a  host  of  Assyrian  dependants — in 
a  sally  against  whom  Jeholaklm  was  killed  (see  on  . 
Kings  24.2-7;  also  Jeremiah  22.18,  19;  36.30).  9.  Jehoia- 
chin  -was  eight  years  old — called  also  .Teconiah  or  Co- 
niah  (Jeremiah  22.  23) — "eight"  should  have  been  "eigh- 
teen." as  appears  from  2  Kings  24.  8,  and  also  from  the 
full  development  of  his  ungodly  principles  and  habit* 
(see  Ezekiel  19.5-7).  His  reign  being  of  so  short  duration 
cannot  be  considered  at  va.  iance  with  the  prophetic  de- 
nunciation against  his  father  (Jeremiah  'Mi.  30).  Bnt  hi* 
appointment  by  the  people  gave  umbrage  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  "  when  the  year  was  expired"  (ti.  10)— t.  e...  In 
the  spring,  when  campaigns  usually  began— came  in  per- 
son against  Jerusalem,  captured  the  c*ity,  and  sent  Je- 
hoiachin  in  chains  to  Babylon,  removing  at  the  same 
time  all  the  nobles  and  most  skilful  artisans,  pillaging 
all  the  remaining  treasures  both  of  the  temple  and  palaoe 
(see  on  2  Kings  24.  8-17). 

11-21.  ZeijekiaH'S  Ret«n.  11.  Zedehlah— NebuchfljO- 
nezzar  appointed  him.  tfis  name,  originally  Mattanlah, 
was,  according  to  the  custom  of  Oriental  conquerors, 
changed  Into  Ze<tek!ah,  and  though  th>'  sou  of  Joslab 
(1  Chronicles  8.  15;  Jeremiah  1.  2,  8;  37.  1),  he  is  called  (v.  HI) 
the  brother  of  Jeholacbin.  i.  e..  according  to  the  latitude 
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of  Hebrew  style  In  words  expressing  affinity,  bis  relative 
or  kinsman  (see  on  2  Kings  24.  18;  26.  1-21).  13.  who  had 
made  him  swear- Zedekiah  received  bis  crown  on  the 
express  condition  of  taking  a  solemn  oatb  of  fealty  to  the 
king  of  B;it)ylon  (Ezekiel  17.  18),  so  that  his  revolt  by  Join- 
ing In  a  league  with  Pharaoh-hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  In- 
volved the  crime  of  perjury.  Hlsown  pride  and  obdurate 
impiety,  the  incurable  idolatry  of  the  nation,  and  their 
reckless  disregard  of  prophetic  warnings,  brought  down 
on  his  already  sadly  reduced  kingdom  the  long  threat- 
ened Judgments  of  God.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  Divine  vengeance,  commenced  a  third  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  which,  after  holding  out  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  was  taken  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
Klah,  resulting  In  the  burning  of  the  temple,  with,  most 
probably,  the  ark,  and  In  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 


of  Judah  (see  on  2  Kings  25. ;  Ezekiel  12.  13;  17.18).    Mi 
until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths— The  return  |; 
of  every  seventh  was  to  be  held  as  a  sabbatic  year,  a  seasoiX 
of  rest  to  all  classes,  even  to  the  land  Itself,  which  was  to 
be  fallow.    This  Divine  institution,  however,  was  neg-, 
lected — how  soon  and  how  long,  appears  from  the  proph-| 
ecy  of  Moses  (Leviticus  28.34),  and  of  Jeremiah  in  this* 
passage  (see  also  Marginal  Reference),  which  told  that  fon 
Divine  retribution  It  was  now  to  remain  desolate  seventyi 
years.    As  the  Assyrian    conquerors    usually  colonizedi 
.neir  conauered  provinces,  so  remarkable  a  deviation  In 
Palestine  from  their  customary  policy  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 

22, 23.    Cyrus    Proclamation.    83.   the  Lord  stirred 
op  the  spirit  of  Cyrus — (See  on  Ezra  1.  1-3.) 
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CHAPTER    1. 

Ver.  1-6.    Proclamation  of  Cyrus  for  Building  the 
TBMPLE.     1.  in  tlie  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia — 

The  Persian  empire,  including  Persia,  Media,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Chaldea,  with  many  smaller  dependencies, 
was  founded  by  Cyrus,  B.  c.  536.  (Hales.]  that  the  word 
of  i  lie  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  ful- 
filled—tS.e  Jeremiah  25.  12;  29.  10.)  This  reference  is  a 
parenthetic  statement  of  the  historian,  and  did  not  form 
part  of  the  proclamation.  2.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven 
hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  — 
though  this  is  in  the  Oriental  style  of  hyperbole  (see 
also  Daniel  1. 1),  it  was  literally  true  that  the  Persian 
empire  was  the  greatest  ruling  power  in  the  world  at 
that  time,  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem — The  phraseology  of  this  proclamation,  in- 
dependently of  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  affords 
indisputable  evidence  that  Cyrus  had  seen,  probably 
through  means  of  Daniel,  his  venerable  prime  minister 
and  favourite,  those  prophecies  in  which,  200  years  before 
he  was  born,  his  name,  his  victorious  career,  and  the 
Important  services  he  should  render  to  the  Jews  were 
distinctly  foretold  (Isaiah  44.  28  ;  46.  1-4).  The  existence 
of  predictions  so  remarkable  led  him  to  acknowledge 
that  all  his  kingdoms  were  gifts  bestowed  on  him  by 
"the  Lord  God  of  heaven,"  and  prompted  him  to  fulfil 
the  duty  which  had  been  laid  upon  him  long  before  his 
birth.  This  was  the  source  and  origin  of  the  great  favour 
he  showed  to  the  Jews.  The  proclamation,  though  issued 
'in  the  flrst  year  of  Cyrus,"  did  not  take  effect  till  the 
7ear  following.  3.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his 
people — the  purport  of  the  edict  was  to  grant  full  permis- 
sion to  those  Jewish  exiles,  in  every  part  of  his  kingdom, 
who  chose,  to  return  to  their  own  country,  as  well  as  to 
recommend  those  of  their  countrymen  who  remained  to 
aid  the  poor  and  feeble  on  their  way,  and  contribute  lib- 
erally towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  5,  6.  Then 
rose  up  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  &c—  The  paternal  and 
ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  the  later  captivity,  those  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  some  also  from  other 
tribes  (1  Chronicles  9.  3),  who  retained  their  attachment 
to  the  pure  worship  of  God,  naturally  took  the  lead  in 
this  movement,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  all 
whose  piety  and  patriotism  were  strong  enough  to  brave 
the  various  discouragements  attending  the  enterprise. 
They  were  liberally  assisted  by  multitudes  of  their  cap- 
tive countrymen,  who,  born  in  Babylonia,  or  comfortably 
established  in  it  by  family  connections  or  the  possession 
of  property,  chose  to  remain.  It  seems  that  their  Assy- 
rian friends  and  neighbours,  too,  either  from  a  favour- 
able disposition  toward  the  Jewish  faith,  or  from  Imita- 
tion cf  th«-  court  policy,  displayed  hearty  good-will  and 
2S» 


great  liberality  in  aiding  and  promoting  the  views  of  thtj 
emigrants. 

7-11.    Cyrus   Restores   the   Vessels.     7.   Cyrus  .  .   J 
brought  forth  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord- 

though  it  is  said  (2  Kings  24.  13)  that  these  were  cut  in' 
pieces,  that  would  not  be  done  to  the  large  and  magnlfl-' 
cent  vases,  and,  if  they  had  been  divided,  the  parts  could!» 
be  reunited.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Hebreux 
word  rendered  cut  in  pieces,  does  not  signify  merely  cut 
off,  i.  e„  from  further  use  in  the  temple.  11.  All  the  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  of  silver  were  five  thousand  and  fou; 
hundred— The  vessels  here  specified  amount  only  to  the" 
number  of  2499.  Hence  It  is  probable  that  the  larger 
vases  only  are  mentioned,  while  the  inventory  of  th«: 
whole,  including  great  and  small,  came  to  the  gross  sum 
stated  In  the  text.  Sheehbauar,  the  prince  of  Judah—' 
t.  e.,  Zerubbabel,  son  of  Salathlel  (cf.  ch.  3.  8;  5.  16).  He: 
was  born  In  Babylon,  and  called  by  his  family  Zerub- 
babel, i.  e.,  stranger  or  exile  in  Babylon.  Sheshbazzar, 
signifying  "fire-worshipper,"  was  the  name  given  him  at 
court,  as  other  names  were  given  to  Daniel  and  his  friends  1 
He  was  recognized  among  the  exiles  as  hereditary  princel 
Of  Judah.  them  of  the  captivity  that  were  brought  up' 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem — all  the  Jewish  exiles  did 
not  embrace  the  privilege  which  the  Persian  king  granted 
them.  The  great  proportion,  born  in  Babylon,  preferred! 
continuing  in  their  comfortable  homes  to  undertaking: 
a  distant,  expensive,  and  hazardous  journey  to  a  desolate; 
land.  Nor  did  the  returning  exiles  all  go  at  once.  The! 
flrst  band  went  with  Zerubbabel,  others  afterwards  with 
Ezra,  and  a  large  number  with  Nehemlah  at  a  still  later 
period. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-70.  Number  of  the  People  that  Returned 
1.  children  of  the  province — t.  <?.,  Judea  (ch.  5.  8),  st- 
eal led  as  being  now  reduced  from  an  illustrious,  inde- 
pendent, and  powerful  kingdom  to  an  obscure,  servile 
tributary  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  This  name  u 
applied  by  the  sacred  historian  to  intimate  that  the  Jew- 
ish exiles,  though  now  released  from  captivity  and  ailoweo 
to  return  into  their  own  land,  were  still  the  subjects  of 
Cyrus,  inhabiting  a  province  dependent  upon  Persia 
came  again  unto  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  every  on* 
unto  his  city — either  the  city  that  had  been  occupied  by 
his  ancestors,  or,  as  most  parts  of  Judea  were  tnen  either 
desolate  or  possessed  by  others,  the  city  that  was  rebuilt 
and  allotted  to  him  now.  iS.  Which  came  with  Zerub- 
babel— he  was  the  chief  or  leader  #f  the  flrst  band  of  re- 
turning exiles.  The  names  of  other  influential  person* 
who  were  associated  In  the  conducting  of  the  caravans  are 
also  mentioned,  being  extracted  probably  from  the  Per- 
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nan  archives,  In  which  the  register  was  preserved :  con- 
ipicaous  in  the  number  are  Jeshna,  the  high  priest,  and 
Sehemiah.    3.  the  children— this  word,  as  used  through- 
rat  this  catalogue,  means  posterity  or  descendants.    •*. 
children  of  Arab,  seven  hundred  seventy  and  five— the 
number  is  stated  in  Nehemiah  7.  to  have  been  only  652. 
[t  is  probable  that  all  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this 
frailly  repal  red  to  the  general  place  of  rendezvous,  or  had 
jnrolled  their  names  at  first  as  intending  to  go ;  but  in  the 
Interval  of  preparation,  some  died,  others  were  prevented 
by  sickness  or  Insurmountable  obstacles,  so  that  ulti- 
mately no  more  than  652  came  to  Jerusalem.    23.  The 
men  of  Anathoth— it  is  pleasant  to  see  so  many  of  this 
Jewish  town  returning.    It  was  a  city  of  the  Levltes;  but 
the  people  spurned  the  prophetic  warning,  and  called 
forth  against  themselves  one  of  his  severest  predictions 
[Jeremiah  32. 27-85).    This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
Assyrian  conquest.    Anathoth  was  laid  and  continued  a 
aeap  of   ruins.    But  the   people   having   been   brought 
luring  the  captivity  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  returned, 
»nd  their  city  was  rebuilt.    36-30.  The  priests— each  of 
their  families  was  ranged  under  its  prince  or  head,  like 
(hose  of  the  other  tribes.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  body  was  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  one  of 
which,  in  rotation,  discharged  the  sacerdotal  duties  every 
week,  and  each  division  was  called  after  the  name  of  its 
first  prince  or  chief.    It  appears  from  this  passage,  that 
only  four  of  the  courses  of  the  priests  returned  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  but  these  four  courses  were  after- 
wards, as  the  families  increased,  divided  Into  twenty-four, 
which  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  original 
oourses  appointed  by  David.    Hence  we  find  the  course 
of  Abijah  or  Abia  (1  Chronicles  24. 10)  subsisting  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  (Luke  1.  5).    55.  The 
children   of  Solomon's  servants — either  the  strangers 
that  monarch  enlisted  in  the  building  of  the  temple,  or 
those  who  lived  in  his  palace,  which  was  deemed  a  high 
jonour.    61,63.  TheehJldrenof  Baralllal — he  preferred 
that  name  to  that  of  his  own  family,  deeming  it  a  greater 
distinction  to  be  connected  with  so  noble  a  family,  than 
to  i>e  of  the  house  of  Levi.    But  by  this  worldly  ambition 
ae  forfeited  the  dignity  and  advantages  of  the  priesthood. 
13.  Ttrshatha — a  title  borne  by  the  Persian  governors  of 
iudea  (see  also  Nehemiah  7.85-70;   8.8;   10.1).     It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Persic  forth,  severe,  and  is  equivalent  to 
your  severity,"  "  your  awfulness."    6*.  the  whole  con* 
gregatton    together   was  forty-two    thousand    three 
hundred  and    threescore — this    gross  amount    is   12,000 
more  than  the  particular  numbers  given  in  the  catalogue, 
when  added  together,  come  to.    Reckoning  up  the  smaller 
numbers,  we  shall  And  that  they  amount  to  29,818  in  this 
chapter,  and  to  31,089  in  the  parallel  chapter  of  Nehemiah. 
Ezra  also  mentions  494  persons  omitted  by  Nehemiah,  and 
Nehemiah  mentions  1765  not  noticed  by  Ezra.  If,  therefore, 
Ezra's  surplus  be  added  to  the  sum  in  Nehemiah,  and  Ne- 
hemiab's  surplus  to  the  number  in  Ezra,  they  will  both  be- 
oome  81,583.    Subtracting  this  from  42,360,  there   will  be  a 
deficiency  of  10,777.    These  are  omitted,  because  they  did 
not  belong  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  or  to  the  priests,  but 
to  the  other  tribes.    The  servants  and  singers,  male  and 
female,  are  reckoned  separately  (v.  65),  so  that  putting  all 
these  items  together,  the  number  of  all  who  went  with 
Zerubbabel  amounted  to  50,000,  with  8000  beasts  of  burden. 
(Axting,  quoted  Davidson's  Hermenetjtics.)    68.  some 
•>'  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  when  they  came  to  the 
honse  of  the  Lord,  offered  freely  for  the  house  of  God, 
Ac.— The  sight  of  a  place  hallowed  by  the  most  endearing 
and  sacred  associations,  but  now  lying  in  desolation  and 
rales,  made  the  well-springs  of  their  piety  and  patriotism 
(rush  out  afresh,  and  before  taking  any  active  measures 
for  providing  accommodation  to  themselves  and  their 
fiamllies,  the  chief  among  them  raised  a  large  sum  by  vol- 
untary contributions  towards  the  restoration  of  the  tem- 
ple.   69   drams  of  gold— rather  darics,  a  Persian  coin  (see 
m  1  Chronicles  29.  7).    priests'  garments  (cf.  Nehemiah  7. 
10).    This— In  the  circumstances—  was  a  very  appropriate 
gift.     In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  presents  of 
(arments,  or  of  any  other  usable  commodities,  however 
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singular  it  may  seem  to  as,  is  in  unison  with  toe  esl&t* 
llshed  notions  and  customs  of  the  East. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-13.    The  Altar  Set  up.    1.  When  the  sevenU 

month  was  come — the  departure  of  the  returning  exiles 
from  Babylon  took  place  in  spring,  and  for  some  time 
after  their  arrival  they  were  occupied  in  the  necessary 
work  of  rearing  habitations  to  themselves  amid  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  and  Us  neighbourhood.  This  preliminary 
work  being  completed,  they  addressed  themselves  tore- 
build  the  altar  ol"  burnt  offering,  and  as  the  seventh  month 
of  the  sacred  year  was  at  hand — corresponding  to  the  latter 
end  of  our  September— when  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Le- 
viticus 23.)  fell  to  be  observed,  they  resolved  to  celebrate 
that  religious  festival.  Just  as  If  the  temple  had  been  fully 
restored.  3.  Jeshaa-wiw  the  grandson  of  Seraiah,  the 
high  priest,  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Rlblah 
(2  Kings  25.  18-21).  His  father,  Josedech,  had  been  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  died  there,  some  time  before  this. 
Zerubbabel— was,  according  to  the  order  of  uature,  son 
of  Pedaiah  (1  Chronicles  3.  17-19),  but  having  been  brought 
up  by  Salathlel,  was  called  his  son.  bullded  the  altar  of 
the  Ctod  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon— 
This  was  of  urgent  and  Immediate  necessity,  In  order, 
first,  to  make  atonement  for  their  slus;  secondly,  to  ob- 
tain the  Divine  blessing  on  their  preparations  for  the 
temple,  as  well  as  animate  their  feelings  of  piety  and  pa- 
triotism for  the  prosecution  of  that  national  work.  3. 
they  set  the  altar  upon  his  bases — ?'.  e.,  they  reared  it 
upon  its  old  foundation,  so  that  it  occupied  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  site  on  which  It  had  formerly  stood,  they 
offered  burnt  offerings  .  .  .  morning  and  evening- - 
Deeming  it  their  duty  1o  perform  the  public  rites  of  re- 
ligion, they  did  not  wait  till  the  temple  should  be  rebuil 
and  dedicated;  but,  at  the  outset,  resumed  the  dally  ser 
vice  prescribed  by  the  law  (Exodus  29.  38,  39;  Leviticus  6. 
9,  11),  as  well  as  observed  the  annual  seasons  of  solemn 
observance. 

4-7.  Offerings  Renewed.  4.  They  kept  also  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  .  .  .  From  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month— They  revived  at  that  time  the  daily  ob- 
lation, and  it  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month  the. 
feast  of  tabernacles  was  held.  7.  They  gave  .  .  .  meat .  .  . 
drink,  and  oil,  unto  them  of  Zldon — they  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Tyrlans  for  workmen,  as  well  as  for  tim- 
ber, on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  views  as  Solo- 
mon had  done  (1  Kings  5. 11 ;  2  Chronicles  2. 15, 16). 

8-13.  The  Foundation  of  the  Temple  Laid.  8.  ap- 
pointed the  Levltes  ...  to  set  forward  the  wor  it — i.  «., 
to  act  as  overseers  of  the  workmen,  and  to  direct  and  ani- 
mate the  labourers  in  the  various  departments.  0.  Jeshua 
■with  his  sons — not  the  high  priest,  but  a  Levlte  (ch.  2.  40), 
To  these,  as  probably  distinguished  for  their  mechanical 
skill  and  taste,  the  duty  of  acting  as  overseers  was  par- 
ticularly committed.  J  ■■*.  But  many  of  the  priests  and 
Levltes,  and  chief  of  the  fathers  .  .  .  wept  with  a  loud 
voice— Those  painful  emotions  were  excited  by  the  sad 
contrast  between  the  prosperous  circumstances  in  which 
the  foundations  of  the  first  temple  had  been  laid,  and  the 
desolate,  reduced  state  of  the  country  and  city  when  th« 
second  was  begun ;  between  the  Inferior  slxe  and  costli- 
ness of  the  stones  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  second 
(1  Kings  7.  9,  10),  and  the  much  smaller  extent  of  the  foun- 
dation Itself,  including  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
building  (Uaggal  2. 3) ;  between  the  comparative  smallness 
of  their  present  means  and  the  Immense  resources  ol 
David  and  Solomon.  Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  cause 
of  grief  was,  that  the  second  temple  would  be  destitute 
of  those  things  which  formed  the  great  and  distinguishing 
glory  of  the  first,  vlz~,  the  ark,  the  ehechlnah,  the  Urlm 
and  Thummlm,  Ac.  Not  that  this  second  temple  was  not 
a  very  grand  and  beautiful  structure.  But  how  great 
soever  its  material  splendour,  it  was  inferior  In  this 
respect  to  that  of  Solomon.  Yet  the  glory  of  the  second 
far  outshone  that  of  the  first  temple  in  another  and  no  or* 
important  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  receiving  within  tv 
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vails  the  Incarnate  Saviour  (Haggai  2.  0).  13.  the  people 
could  not  discern  the  shout  of  Joy  from  the  noise  of 
the  weeping— Among  Eastern  people,  expressions  cf 
sorrow  are  always  very  loud  and  vehement.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  walling,  the  howl  of  which  is  sometimes  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  Joyful  acclamations. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-6.  The  Building  Hindered.  1.  the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  and  Benjamin — i.  e.,  strangers  settled 
In  the  laud  of  Israel.  £.  we  seek  your  God,  as  ye  do  \ 
and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  hint  since  the  days  of  K>,ar- 
Uaddou  .  .  .  which  brought  ns  up  httlier — A  very 
Interesting  explanation  of  this  passage  has  been  recently 
obtained  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  On  a  large 
cylinder,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  in- 
scribed a  long  and  perfect  copy  of  the  annals  of  Esar- 
haddou,  in  which  the  details  are  given  of  a  large  depor- 
tation of  Israelites  from  Palestine,  and  a  consequent 
settlement  of  Babylonian  colonists  in  their  place.  It  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  tbe  statement  made  in  this  pas- 
sage. Those  Assyrian  settlers  intermarried  with  the 
remnant  of  Israelite  women,  and  their  descendants,  a 
mongrel  race,  went  under  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
Though  originally  idolaters,  they  were  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  so  that  they  could  say,  "  We  seek  your 
Hod ;"  but  they  served  Him  in  a  superstitious  way  of  their 
own  (see  on  2  Kings  17.  26-34,  41).  3.  But  Zerubbabel 
ntiil  Jeshua  .  .  .  said  ,  .  .  Ye  have  nothing  to  do  with 
m  to  build  an  house  unto  our  God— This  refusal  to 
co-operate  with  the  Samaritans,  from  whatever  motives 
it  sprang,  was  overruled  by  Providence  to  ultimate  good; 
for,  had  the  two  peoples  worked  together,  familiar  ac- 
quaintanceship and  intermarriage  would  have  ensued, 
and  the  result  might  have  been  a  relapse  of  the  Jews  into 
idolatry,  and  mast  certainly,  confusion  and  obscurity  in 
t  lie  genealogical  evidence  that  proved  the  descent  of  the 
Messiah ;  whereas,  In  their  hostile  and  separate  condition, 
they  were  Jealous  observers  of  each  other's  proceedings, 
watching  with  mutual  care  over  the  preservation  and 
integrity  of  the  sacred  books,  guarding  the  purity  and 
honour  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  and  thus  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  religious  knowledge  and  truth.  4. 
l'hen  the  people  of  the  land  weakened  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Judah,  Ac. — Exasperated  by  this  repulse, 
the  Samaritans  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  molest 
the  workmen  as  well  as  obstruct  the  progress  ol  the 
building;  and,  though  they  could  not  alter  the  decree 
which  Cyrus  had  Issued  regarding  it,  yet  by  bribes  and 
clandestine  arts  lndefatigably  piled  at  court,  they  laboured 
to  frustrate  the  effects  of  the  edict.  Their  success  in  those 
underhand  dealings  was  great,  for  Cyrus,  being  frequent  ly 
absent,  and  much  absorbed  in  his  warlike  expeditions, 
left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Cambyses,  a 
wicked  prince,  and  extremely  hostile  to  the  Jews  and 
their  religion.  The  same  arts  were  assiduously  practised 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Smerdls,  down  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  In  consequence  of  the  im- 
ouitles  and  obstacles  thus  Interposed,  for  a  pertou  of 
twenty  years,  the  progress  of  the  work  was  very  slow. 
ft.  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  wrote  they  .  .  .  ait  accusation — Ahasuerus  was  a 
regal  title,  and  the  king  referred  to  was  successor  of 
Darius,  the  famous  Xerxes. 

7-24.  Letter  to  Artaxerxes.  7.  in  the  days  of 
Ahasuerus  wrote  Bishlain,  Ac. — The  three  officers  named 
are  supposed  to  have  l>een  deputy-governors  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Persia  over  all  the  provinces  subject  to  his 
empire  west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Syrian  tongue — or 
Aramfean  language,  called  sometimes  in  our  version 
Chaldee.  This  was  made  use  of  by  the  Persians  In  their 
decrees  and  communications  relative  to  the  Jews  (cf.  2 
Kings  18.  26;  Isaiah  36.  11).  The  object  of  their  letter  was 
to  press  upon  the  royal  notice  the  inexpediency  and 
j linger  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They 
laboured  hard  to  prejudice  the  king's  mind  against  that 
measure.    1».  the  Jews  which  came  up  front  thee  tc  na 
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—The  name  "  Jews"  was  generally  used  alter  ihe  return 
from  the  captivity,  because  the  returning  exiles  belonged 
chiehy  to  the  tribes  of  J  udah  aud  Benjamin,  ami  although 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  permitted  all  who  chose-  to  return,  s 
permission  of  which  some  of  the  Israelites  availed  them- 
selves, the  great  body  who  went  to  settle  in  Judcu  wen 
the  men  of  Judah.  13.  toll,  tribute,  and  custom— tni 
first  was  a  poll-tax;  the  second  was  a  property  -lax;  th» 
third  the  excise-dues  on  articles  of  trade  and  merchan- 
dise. Their  letter,  and  the  edict  that  followed,  command 
ing  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  work  at  the  city  walls 
form  the  exclusive  subject  of  narrative  from  v.  7  to  v.  Zi 
And  now  from  this  digression  he  returns  at  v.  24  to  resume 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  concerning  the  buikllug  of 
the  temple.  9.  the  Dlnaites— The  people  Lamed  were 
the  colonists  sent  by  the  Babylonian  monarch  to  occupy 
the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes.  "The  great  and  noble 
Asnapper"  was  Esar-haddou.  Immediately  atier  the 
murder  of  Sennacherib,  the  Babylonians,  Medea,  Arme- 
nians, and  other  tributary  people  sel/.ed  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  But  Ksar-haddon 
having.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  recovered  Baby- 
lon, and  subdued  the  other  rebellious  dependants,  trans- 
ported numbers  of  them  Into  the  waste  cities  ol  .Samaria, 
most  probably  as  a  punishment  of  their  revolt.  [Halem.J 
14.  we  have  maintenance  from  the  king'*  palace — IU.J 
we  are  salted  with  the  king's  salt.  "  Eating  a  prince's 
salt"  Is  an  Oriental  phrase,  equivalent  to  " receiving 
maintenance  from  him."  24.  l'hen  ceased  the  work  of 
the  house  of  God— It  was  this  occurrence  that  Gist  gavel 
rise  to  the  strong  religious  antipathy  between  theJewsl 
and  the  Samaritans,  which  was  afterwards  greatly  aggra- ! 
vated  by  the  erection  of  a  rival  temple  on  Mount  Uerizim. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-17.  Zerukrabkl  and  Jrshda  set  fokwari 
the  Buildincjof  tue  Temple  in  the  Reion  of  Daries 
1.  Then  the  prophets  .  .  .  prophesied  ...  in  the  nnsw 
of  the  God  of  Israel — From  the  recorded  writings  a' 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  it  appears  that  the  difficulties  ex 
perienced,  and  the  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  wa;. 
had  first  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  In  the  building  of  th* 
temple,  and  then  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  wor* 
under  a  pretended  belief  that  the  time  for  rebuilding  it 
had  not  yet  come  (Haggai  1.  2-11).  For  fifteen  years  the 
work  was  completely  suspended.  These  two  prophets 
upbraided  them  with  severe  reproaches  for  their  sloth, 
negligence,  and  worldly  selfishness  (Haggai  1.  4),  threat- 
ened them  with  severe  Judgments  if  they  continued 
backward,  and  promised  that  they  would  be  blessed  with 
great  national  prosperity  If  they  resumed  and  prosecuted 
the  work  with  alacrity  and  vigour.  Zechariah,  the  som 
of  Iddo — i.  «.,  grandnon  (Zechariah  1.  1).  2.  Then  rose  up 
Kernbbabcl  .  .  .  and  Jeahua  .  .  .  and  began  to  build 
the  house  of  God— The  strong  appeals  and  animating 
exhortations  of  these  prophets  gave  a  new  impulse  to  tL* 
building  of  the  temple.  It  was  in  the  second  y«ar  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  that  the  work,  after  *  long  In- 
terruption, was  resumed.  3,  4.  at  the  same  time  came  i 
to  them  Tatnai,  governor  on  this  side  the  river — Thel 
Persian  empire  west  of  the  Euphrates  included  at  thi  8  time  I 
Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Phcsnicia,  and  other  provinces  sub-  J 
Ject  to  Darius.  The  empire  was  divided  Into  twenty  prov- 
inces, called  satrapies.  Syria  formed  one  satrapy,  inclusive 
of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  and  furnished  an 
annual  revenue  of  350  talent*.  It  was  presided  over  by  a 
satrap  or  viceroy,  who  at  this  time  resided  at  Damascus, 
and  though  superior  to  the  native  governors  of  the  Jews 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king,  never  Interfered  with 
their  Internal  government,  except  when  there  was  s 
threatened  disturbance  of  order  and  tranquillity.  Tatnai. 
tbe  governor  (whether  this  was  a  personal  name  or  ai 
official  title  Is  urjknown),  had  probably  been  Incited  by 
the  complaints  and  turbulent  outrages  of  the  Samaritan; 
against  the  Jews;  but  he  suspended  his  Jndjcnaeul,  and 
he  prudently  resolved  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  that  be  j 
might  ascertain  the  real  state  of  matters  by  personal  ta 
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^.action  and  Inquiry,  In  company  with  another  dignified 
rtttcer  and  his  provincial  council.  5.  But  the  eye  of  tbelr 
ivd  wai  upon  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  &c. — The  unusual 
>resence,  the  Imposing  suite,  the  authoritative  Inquiries 
>f  the  satrap  appeared  formidable,  and  might  have  pro- 
duced a  paralyzing  influence  or  led  to  disastrous  conse- 
litences,  if  he  had  been  a  partial  and  corrupt  judge,  or 
t-'tiftted  by  unfriendly  feelings  towards  t  tie  Jewish  cause. 
[Vie  historian,  therefore,  with  characteristic  piety,  throws 
i  tills  parenthetical  verse  to  intimate  that  God  averted 
h  9  threatening  cloud  and  procured  favour  for  the  elders 
>r  leaders  of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  not  Interrupted  In 
Iwir  proceedings  till  communications  with  the  court 
ihould  be  made  and  received.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  to 
M&pii'lt  the  Jews  or  afford  cause  of  triumph  to  their  op- 
wnents.  Matters  were  to  go  on  till  contrary  orders 
irrtved  from  Babylon.  After  surveying  the  work  In 
irogress,  he  Inquired,  first,  by  what  authority  this  na- 
;lonal  temple  was  undertaken  ;  and,  secondly,  the  names 
>f  the  principal  promoters  and  directors  of  the  under- 
aklng.  To  these  two  heads  of  Inquiry  the  Jews  re- 
timed ready  and  distinct  replies.  Then  having  learned 
hat  It  originated  in  a  decree  of  Cyrus,  who  had  not  only 
released  the  Jewish  exiles  from  captivity,  and  permitted 
them  to  return  to  their  own  land  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  the  house  of  God,  but,  by  an  act  of 
•oyal  grace,  had  restored  to  them  the  sacred  vessels  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off  as  trophies  from  the  for- 
uer  temple,  Tatnai  transmitted  all  this  information  In 
in  official  report  to  his  imperial  master,  accompanying 
t  with  a  recommendatory  suggestion  that  search  should 
:>e  made  among  the  national  archives  at  Babylon  for  the 
wlglnal  decree  of  Cyrus,  that  the  truth  of  the  Jews' state- 
ment might  be  verified.  The  whole  conduct  of  Tatnai,  as 
well  as  the  general  tone  of  his  despatch,  is  marked  by  a 
kound  discretion  and  prudent  moderation,  free  from  any 
party  bias,  and  evincing  a  desire  only  to  do  his  duty.  In 
ill  respects  he  appears  In  favourable  contrast  with  his 
predecessor,  Rahum  (ch.  4.9).  8.  the  house  of  the  great 
Sod,  which  is  hullded  with  great  stones— lit.,  "stones 
>f  rolling"— I.  e.,  stones  of  such  extraordinary  size  that 
hBy  could  not  be  carried— they  had  to  be  rolled  or  dragged 
llnug  the  ground.  13.  Cyras  the  king  .  .  .  made  a  de- 
wr*e— The  Jews  were  perfectly  warranted  according  to 
ihe  principles  of  the  Persian  government  to  proceed  with 
in*  building  in  virtue  of  Cyrus'  edict.  For  everywhere  a 
jublic  decree  is  considered  as  remaining  In  force  until  it 
s  revoked;  bnt  the  "laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
shanked  not."  16.  Then  came  .  .  .  Sheshbnzznr  .  .  . 
since  that  time  even  until  now  hath  It  been  in  build- 
u»R— This  was  not  a  part  of  the  Jews'  answer— they  could 
lot  have  said  this,  knowing  the  building  had  long  ceased. 
But  Tatnai  used  these  expressions  in  his  report,  either 
ooking  on  the  stoppage  as  a  temporary  interruption,  or 
tupposing  that  the  Jews  were  always  working  «  little,  as 
Jiey  had  means  and  opportunities. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.l-12.  Dabitjs'DecbeefobAdvancinqthk  Build- 
tNG.  1.  Darius  the  king— This  was  Darius  Hystaspes. 
3reat  and  interesting  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  monarch  and  the  transactions  of  his  reign, 
oy  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneatic  Inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  at  Behlstun.  In  the  house  of  the  rolls,  where  the 
treasures  were  laid  up  In  Babylon— An  idea  of  the  form 
if  this  Babylonian  register  house,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  preserving  public  records  within  Its  repositories, 
»n  be  obtained  from  the  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh. 
Two  small  chambers  were  discovered  in  the  palace  of 
Koyunjik,  which,  from  the  fragments  found  in  them, 
Mr.  Layard  considers  "as  a  house  of  the  rolls."  After  re- 
mind! ng  his  readers  that  the  historical  records  and  pub- 
ic documents  of  the  Assyrians  were  kept  on  tablets  and 
cylinders  of  baked  clay,  many  specimens  of  which  have 
">eeE  tronght  to  this  country,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "The 
ihAmbers  I  am  describing  appear  to  have  been  a  deposi- 
tory in   the  palace  of  Nineveh  for  such  documents.    To 


the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor  thej  were  en- 
tirely filled  with  them  ;  some  entire,  but  the  greater  pari 
broken  into  many  fragmen ts,  prohably  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  They  were  of  different 
sizes;  the  largest  tablets  were  flat,  and  measured  about  k 
Inches  by  <H  Inches;  the  smaller  were  slightly  convex, 
and  some  were  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  but  one 
or  two  lines  of  writing.  The  cuneiform  characters  on 
most  of  them  were  singularly  sharp  and  well  defined,  but 
so  minute  in  some  Instances  as  to  be  almost  illegible  with- 
out a  magnifying  glass.  These  documents  appear  to  be 
of  various  kinds.  The  documents  that  have  thus  been 
discovered  '  In  the  house  of  rolls'  at  Nineveh  probably  ex- 
ceed all  that  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  and  when  the  innumerable  fragments  are  put 
together  and  transcribed,  the  publication  of  these  records 
will  be  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world."  [Nineveh  and  Babylon.]  a.  Achmetha 
—Long  supposed  to  be  the  capital  of  Greater  Media— the 
Ecbatana  of  classical,  the  Hamadaa  of  modern  times,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elwund  range  of  hills,  where,  for  its  cool- 
ness and  salubrity,  Cyrus  and  his  successors  on  the  Per- 
sian throne  established  their  summer  residence.  There 
was  another  city,  however,  of  this  name,  the  Ecbatana 
of  Atropatene,  and  the  most  ancient  capital  of  northern 
Media,  and  recently  Identified  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in 
the  remarkable  ruins  of  Takht-i-BoleUman.  Yet  as  every- 
thing tends  to  show  the  attachment  of  Cyrus  to  his  native 
city,  the  Atropatenlan  Ecbatana,  rather  than  to  the 
stronger  capital  of  Greater  Media,  Colonel  Rawlinson  is 
Inclined  to  think  that  he  deposited  there,  in  his  var  or 
fortress,  the  famous  decree  relating  to  the  Jews,  along 
with  the  other  records  and  treasures  of  his  empire.  [Nin- 
eveh and  Pebsepoms.]  8-10.  of  the  king's  goods,  even 
of  the  tribute  beyond  the  river  .  .  .  expenses  be  given 
thrs<i— The  decree  granted  them  the  privilege  of  drawing 
fro.i  his  provincial  treasury  of  Syria,  to  the  amount  of 
whatever  they  required  for  the  furthering  of  the  work 
and  providing  sacrifice  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  that 
the  priests  might  dally  pray  for  the  health  of  the  king 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  11.  whosoever  shall 
alter  this  word— The  warning  was  specially  directed 
against  the  turbulent  and  fanatical  Samaritans.  The  ex- 
tremely favourable  purport  of  this  edict  was  no  doubt 
owing  In  some  measure  to  the  influence  of  Cyrus,  of 
whom  Darius  entertained  a  high  admiration,  and  whose 
two  daughters  he  had  married.  But  it  proceeded  still 
more  from  the  deep  impressions  made  even  on  the  idol- 
atrous people  of  that  country  and  that  age,  as  to  the  being 
and  providence  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

13-15.  The  Temple  Finished.  13.  Then  Tatnai  .  .  . 
did  sfs»*dlly— A  concurrence  of  favourable  events  is  men- 
tioned as  accelerating  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
infusing  a  new  spirit  and  energy  Into  the  workmen,  who 
now  laboured  with  unabatlng  assiduity  till  It  was  brought 
to  a  completion.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  April,  536  b. 
c.  (ch.  3.  8-10),  and  it  was  completed  on  21st  February,  516 
b.  c,  being  21  years  after  It  was  begun.    [Liohtfoot.] 

16-18.  Feasts  of  the  Deoication.  16.  the  children 
•f  Israel  .  .  .  kept  the  dedication  .  .  .  with  Joy— The 
ceremonial  was  gone  through  with  demonstrations  of  the 
liveliest  Joy.  The  aged  who  had  wept  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  were  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  now  dead; 
and  all  rejoiced  at  the  completion  of  this  national  un- 
dertaking. 17.  twelve  he-goats— as  at  the  dedication 
of  the  tabernacle  (Numbers  8. 17).  18.  they  set  the  priests 
In  their  divisions,  and  the  Levites  In  their  courses  .  . 
as  It  is  written  In  the  lmok  of  Moses— Although  David 
arranged  the  priests  and  Levites  in  courses  according  to 
their  families,  it  was  Moses  who  assigned  to  the  priests 
and  Levites  their  rights  and  privileges,  their  stations  and 
several  duties. 

19-22.  And  Of  the  Passovkb.  ai.  all  such  as  bed 
separated  themselves  .  .  .  from  the  fllthineaa  of  th« 
heath«n— {.  «.,  who  bad  given  satisfactory  evidence  of 
being  true  proselytes  bv  not  only  renouncing  the  Impure 
worship  of  Idolatry,  but  by  undergoing  the  rite  of  eUr* 
cumclslon.  a  condition  indispensable  to  a  participation  Of 
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the  passover.  23.  kept  the  feast  .  .  .  with  Joy  i  for  the 
Lord  .  .  .  turned  the  he*  it  of  the  king  of  Assyria  nn to 
them  —  {.  e.,  king  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  now  In- 
cluded the  possessions,  and  had  surpassed  the  glory,  of 
Assyria.  The  favourable  disposition  which  Darius  had 
evinced  towards  the  Jews  secured  them  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  privileges  of  their  own  religion  during 
the  rest  of  his  reign.  The  religious  joy  that  so  remarka- 
bly characterized  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  was  testi- 
fied by  expressions  of  lively  gratitude  to  God,  whose  over- 
ruling power  and  converting  grace  had  produced  so  mar- 
vellous a  change  on  the  hearts  of  the  mighty  potentates, 
and  disposed  them,  heathens  though  they  were,  to  aid  the 
cause  and  provide  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-10.  Ezra  Gores  up  to  Jerusalem.  1.  in  the 
return  of  Artaxerxes — the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  Kara 
the  son  of  Serai  ah— i.  «.,  grandson  or  great-grandson. 
Seralah  was  the  high  priest  put  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Rlblah  (2  Kings  25.  18).  A  period  of  130  years  had 
elapsed  between  that  catastrophe  and  the  Journey  of  E3rs» 
to  Jerusalem,  and  as  a  grandson  of  Seraiab,  viz.,  Jcshua, 
who  held  the  office  of  high  priest,  had  accompanied  Ze- 
rubbabel  in  the  first  caravan  of  returning  exiles,  Ezra  must 
have  been  in  all  probability  a  grandson,  descended,  too, 
from  a  younger  son,  the  elder  brsneh  being  in  possession 
of  the  pontificate.  6.  This  tixra  .  .  .  was  a  ready  scrthe 
In  the  law  of  Moses — The  term  "scribe"  does  not  mean  a 
penman,  nor  even  an  attorney  well  versant  in  forms  of 
iaw,  and  skilled  in  the  method  of  preparing  public  or 
private  deeds.  He  was  a  rabbi,  or  doctor,  learned  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  In  all  that  related  to  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical polity  and  customs  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Scribes 
of  this  description  possessed  great  authority  and  Influence 
'cf.  Matthew  23.25;  Mark  12.28).  the  king  granted  him 
all  hid  request—  lie  left  Babylon  entrusted  with  an  im- 
portant commission  to  be  executed  In  Jerusalem.  The 
manner  In  which  he  obtained  this  office  is  minutely  re- 
lated In  a  subsequent  passage.  Here  it  is  noticed,  but 
with  a  pious  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  grace  and 
goodness  which  disposed  the  royal  mind  in  favour  of 
Ezra's  patriotic  objects.  The  Levltes,  &c,  did  not  go  at 
that  time,  and  are  mentioned  here  by  anticipation.  8.  he 
eame  to  Jerusalem  In  the  flfth  mouth — i.  e.,  correspond- 
ing to  the  end  of  our  July  or  beginning  of  our  August.  As 
he  left  Babylon  on  New  if  ear's  Day  (v.  9),  the  journey  must 
have  occupied  not  less  than  four  months— a  long  period- 
hut  It  was  necessary  to  move  at  a  slow  pace,  and  by  short, 
easy  stages,  as  he  had  to  conduct  a  large  caravan  of  poor 
people,  including  women,  children,  and  all  their  house- 
hold gear  (see  on  ch.  8).  10.  Ezra  had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  Ac— His  reigning 
desire  had  been  to  study  the  Divine  law— Its  principles, 
institutions,  privileges,  and  requirements;  and  now  from 
love  and  zeal,  he  devoted  himself,  as  the  business  of  his 
life,  to  the  work  of  instructing,  reforming,  and  edifying 
others. 

11-26.  Gracious  Commission  of  Artaxkrxes.  11.  this 
Is  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  King  Artaxerxea 
gave— The  measure  which  this  document  authorized,  and 
the  remarkable  Interest  in  the  Jews  displayed  in  it,  were 
most  probably  owing  to  the  Influence  of  Esther,  who  Is 
thought  to  have  been  raised  to  the  high  position  of  queen 
a  few  months  previous  to  the  departure  of  Ezra.  [Hales.] 
According  to  others,  who  adopt  a  different  chronology,  it 
was  more  probably  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Per- 
sian court  by  Ezra,  who,  like  Daniel,  showed  the  prophe- 
cies to  the  king ;  or  by  some  leading  Jews  on  his  acces- 
sion, who,  seeing  the  unsettled  and  disordered  state  of  the 
colony  after  the  death  of  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  Haggal,  and 
Zecharlah,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  reform  abuses,  suppress  disorder,  and  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  law.  13.  Art&xerxes,  king  of 
kings— That  title  might  have  been  assumed  as,  with 
literal  truth,  applicable  to  him,  since  many  of  the  tribu- 
tary princes  of  his  empire  still  retained  the  name  and  au- 
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thotity  of  kings.  But  it  was  as  probably  a  mere  Oriental- 
ism, denoting  a  great  and  powerful  prince,  as  the  heaves 
of  heavens  signified  the  highest  heaven,  and  vanity  of 
vanities,  the  greatest  vanity.  This  vainglorious  title  was 
assumed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  from  whom  It  passed 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  unto  Ezra  the  priest,  • 
scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven — The  appoint- 
ment of  Ezra  to  this  Influential  mission  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  Hebrew  people,  as  a  large  proportion 
of  them  were  become,  in  a  great  measure,  strangers  bott 
to  tb*-  language  and  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers. 
14.  m-hi  of  the  king,  and  of  his  seven  counsellors — This 
was  the  fixed  number  of  the  privy  council  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  (Esther  1. 10, 11).  The  document  describes,  with 
great  clearness  and  precision,  the  nature  of  Ezra's  com- 
mission and  the  extent  of  power  and  prerogatives  with 
which  he  was  Invested.  It  gave  him  authority,  li 
first  place,  to  organize  the  colony  in  Judea,  and  institute 
a  regular  government,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  He 
brew  people,  and  by  magistrates  and  rulers  of  their  own 
nation  (v.  25,  28),  with  power  to  punish  offenders  by  linen 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  death,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  criminality.  Secondly,  he  was  empowered  to  carry 
a  large  donation  in  money,  partly  from  the  royal  treasury, 
and  partly  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  among  his 
countrymen  to  create  a  fund  out  of  which  to  make  suit- 
able provision  for  maintaining  the  regular  worship  of 
God  lu  Jerusalem  (v.  16,  17).  Thirdly,  the  Persian  officers 
In  Syria  were  commanded  to  afford  him  every  assistance 
by  gifts  of  money  within  a  certain  specified  limit,  in  car- 
rying out  the  objects  of  his  patriotic  mission  (v.  21).  33. 
an  hundred  talents  of  silver — £22,000.  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  silver  talent  of  Babylon.  Fourthly,  Artaxerxes 
gave  his  royal  sanction  in  establishment  of  the  Divine 
law,  which  exempted  priests  and  Levltes  from  taxation 
or  tribute,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  exclusive  right  te 
officiate  in  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary.  And. 
finally,  In  the  expression  of  the  king's  desire  for  the  Di- 
vine blessing  upon  the  king  and  his  government  (v.  28), 
we  see  the  strong  persuasion  which  pervaded  the  Persian 
court,  and  had  been  produced  by  the  captivity  of  the  He- 
brew people,  as  to  the  being  and  directing  providence  of 
the  God  they  worshipped.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  commission  related  exclusively  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple — not  of  the  walls.  The  Samaritans  (ch.  4. 
20-22)  had  succeeded  In  alarming  the  Persian  court  by 
their  representations  of  the  danger  to  the  empire  of  forti- 
fying a  city  notorious  for  the  turbulent  character  of  I  u  in- 
habitants and  the  prowess  of  Its  kings. 

27,  28.  Ezra  Blesses  God  for  this  Favour.  37. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers — This  devout 
thanksgiving  Is  in  unison  with  the  whole  character  of 
Ezra,  who  discerns  the  hand  of  God  in  every  event,  and 
is  always  ready  to  express  a  pious  acknowledgment  fo* 
the  Divine  goodness. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-14.  Ezra's  Comt anions  from  Babylon,  l.  this 
Is  the  genealogy  ot  them  that  went  up  with  me  from 
Babylon— The  number  given  here  amounts  to  1754.  But 
this  is  the  register  of  adult  males  only,  and  as  there  were 
women  and  children  also  (v.  21)  the  whole  caravan  may  be 
considered  as  comprising  between  6000  and  7000. 

15-20.  He  Sends  to Iddo  for  Ministers  fob  the  Tem- 
PLK  SERVICE.  15.  I  gathered  them  together  to  the 
river  that  runneth  to  Ahava — This  river  has  uot  been 
ascertained.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Ahava  was  one 
of  the  streams  or  numerous  canals  of  Mesopotamia  com- 
municating with  the  Euphrates.  [Cyclopedia  of  Biblx 
cal  Literature.]  But  It  was  certainly  in  Babylonia  on 
the  banks  of  that  stream ;  and  perhaps  In  the  neighbour 
hood  of  a  town  of  the  same  name  was  the  place  appointed 
for  general  rendezvous.  The  emigrants  encamped  there 
for  three  days,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  white  the 
preparations  for  the  departure  were  being  completed,  and 
Ezra  was  arranging  the  order  of  the  caravan.  I . . .  fotuMi 
there  none  of  the  sons  of  Levi — i.  e.,  the  ordinary  Le 
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Tltes.  Notwithstanding  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
all  taxes  granted  to  persons  engaged  In  the  temple  ser- 
vice, none  of  the  Levltlcal  tribes  were  Induced  to  Join  the 
settlement  In  Jerusalem;  and  It  was  even  not  without 
difficulty  Ezra  persuaded  some  of  the  priestly  families  to 
accompany  him.  16, 17.  then  sent  I  for  Eliezer  . .  .  with 
commandment  unto  Iddo  the  chief — Ezra  sent  this 
deputation,  either  by  virtue  of  authority  which  by  his 
priestly  character  he  had  over  the  Levites,  or  of  the  royal 
commission  with  which  he  was  Invested.  The  deputation 
wrere  despatched  to  Iddo,  who  was  a  prince  or  chief  of  the 
Nethinims— for  the  Persian  government  allowed  the  He- 
brews during  their  exile  to  retain  their  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment by  their  own  chiefs,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  free  worship.  Iddo's  Influence  procured  and 
brought  to  the  camp  at  Ahava  thirty-eight  Levites,  and 
220  Nethinims,  the  descendants  of  the  Glbeonltes,  who 
performed  the  servile  duties  of  the  temple. 

21-36.  A  Fast  Proclaimed.  31.  Then  I  proclaimed  a 
fast  there — The  dangers  to  travelling  caravans  from  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  that  prowl  through  the  desert  were  In  an- 
cient times  as  great  as  they  still  are;  and  It  seems  that 
travellers  usually  sought  the  protection  of  a  military  es- 
oort.  But  Ezra  had  spoken  bo  much  to  the  king  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Divine  care  of  his  people  that  he  would 
have  blushed  to  apply  for  a  guard  of  soldiers;  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  that  his  followers  should,  by  a  solemn  act 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  commit  themselves  to  the  Keeper 
of  Israel.  Their  faith,  considering  the  many  and  constant 
perils  of  a  Journey  across  the  Bedouin  regions,  must  have 
been  great,  and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect safety  during  the  whole  way.  34-32.  Then  X  sepa- 
rated twelve  of  the  chief  of  the  priests  .  .  .  and  weighed 
ante  them  the  silver,  dec.— The  custody  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  of  the  sacred  vessels  was,  during  the  Journey, 
committed  to  twelve  of  the  chief  priests,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  ten  of  their  brethren,  were  to  watch  closely 
over  them  by  the  way,  and  deliver  them  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  The  treasures  in  sliver  and  gold, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent,  amounted 
to  about  £515,000  sterling.  37.  two  vessels  of  fine  copper, 
precious  as  gold  —  Almost  all  commentators  agree  in 
maintaining  that  the  vessels  referred  to  were  not  made 
of  copper,  but  of  an  alloy  capable  of  taking  on  a  bright 
polish,  which  we  think  highly  probable,  as  copper  was 
then  in  common  use  amongst  the  Babylonians,  and  would 
not  be  as  precious  as  gold-  This  alloy,  much  esteemed 
amongst  the  Jews,  was  composed  of  gold  and  other  metals, 
which  took  on  a  high  polish  and  was  not  subject  to  tar- 
nish. [NoYES.  j  31.  we  departed  from  the  river  of  Ahava 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month— Computing  from 
the  time  of  their  setting  out  to  the  period  of  their  arrival, 
they  occupied  about  four  months  on  the  way.  Their 
health  and  security  were  marvellous  during  so  long  a 
Journey.  The  pilgrim-caravans  of  the  present  day  per- 
form long  Journeys  through  the  wildest  deserts  of  the  East 
in.  -ler  the  protection  of  a  flrxnan  from  the  Porte,  and  an 
escort  of  soldiers.  But  for  a  large  body,  composed  as  that 
of  Ezra  — of  some  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, unaccustomed  to  travel,  undisciplined  to  order,  and 
without  military  strength,  and  with  so  large  an  amount 
of  treasure  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  marauding,  plun- 
dering tribes  of  the  desert— to  accomplish  a  Journey  so 
long  and  so  arduous  in  perfect  safety,  Is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  events  recorded  In  history.  Nothing  but  the 
vigilant  eare  of  a  superintending  Providence  could  have 
brought  them  securely  to  their  destination.  33.  Now,  on 
the  fourth  day  -was  the  silver  .  .  .  weighed  in  the 
house  of  our  God— Devoted  the  first  three  days  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem  to  repose;  on  the  next,  the  treasures 
were  weighed  and  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  offici- 
ating priests  of  the  temple.  The  returned  exiles  offered 
burnt  offerings,  and  Ezra  delivered  the  royal  commission 
to  the  mtraps  and  inferior  magistrates;  while  the  Levlt- 
beal  portion  of  them  lent  all  the  assistance  they  could  in 
performing  the  additional  work  which  the  arrival  of  so 
many  iwm  wwrshiouers  occasioned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-4.  Ezra  Mourns  for  the  Affinity  of  ths 
People  with  Strangers,  1.  Now  when  these  things 
were  done— The  first  days  after  Ezra's  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem were  occupied  in  executing  the  different  trusts 
committed  to  him.  The  nature  and  design  of  the  office 
with  which  the  royal  authority  had  invested  him  was 
publicly  made  known  to  his  own  people  by  the  formal 
delivery  of  the  contribution  and  the  sacred  vessels 
brought  from  Babylon  to  the  priests  to  be  deposited  In 
the  temple.  Then  his  credentials  were  privately  pre- 
sented to  the  provincial  governors;  and  by  this  prudent, 
orderly  proceeding  he  put  himself  in  the  best  position  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  guaranteed  him  by 
the  king.  On  a  superficial  view  everything  contributed 
to  gratify  his  patriotic  feelings  In  the  apparently  flour- 
ishing state  of  the  church  and  country.  But  a  further 
acquaintance  discovered  the  existence  of  great  corrup- 
tions, which  demanded  Immediate  correction ;  and  one 
was  particularly  brought  under  his  notice  as  being  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  others,  viz.,  a  serious  abuse  that 
was  practised  respecting  the  law  of  marriage,  the  princes 
came  to  me,  saying — The  information  they  lodged  with 
him  was  to  the  effect  that  numbers  of  the  people,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Divine  law  (Deuteronomy  7.2,  3),  had  con- 
tracted marriages  with  Gentile  women,  and  that  the  guilt 
of  the  disorderly  practice,  far  from  being  confined  to  the 
lower  classes,  was  shared  In  by  several  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  as  well  as  of  the  leading  men  in  the  country. 
This  great  irregularity  would  Inevitably  bring  many  evils 
in  its  train;  it  would  encourage  and  increase  Idolatry,  as 
well  as  break  down  the  barriers  of  distinction  which,  for 
Important  purposes,  God  had  raised  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  all  other  people.  Ezra  foresaw  these  dangerous 
conseque-nces,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  tha 
difficult;  of  correcting  the  evil,  when  matrimonial  al 
liances  had  been  formed,  families  had  been  reared,  affec- 
tions engaged,  and  important  interests  established.  3. 
when  I  heard  this  ...  I  rent  my  garment  and  nay 
mantle,  Ac. — the  outer  and  inner  garment,  which  was  a 
token  not  only  of  great  grief,  but  of  dread  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Divine  wrath ;  "  plucked  off  the  hair  of  my 
head  and  my  beard,"  which  was  a  still  more  significant 
sign  of  overpowering  grief.  4.  Then  were  assembled 
unto  me  every  one  that  trembled  at  the  word*  of  .  .  . 
God,  &o. — All  the  pious  people  who  reverenced  God's 
word  and  dreaded  its  threatenings  and  judgments  Joined 
with  Ezra  in  bewailing  the  public  sin,  and  devising  the 
means  of  redressing  it.  I  sat  astonled  until  the  even- 
lug  sacrifice — The  intelligence  of  so  gross  a  violation  of 
God's  law  by  those  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity 
on  account  of  their  sins,  and  who,  though  restored,  were 
yet  unreformed,  produced  such  a  stunning  effect  on  tne 
mind  of  Ezra  that  he  remained  for  awhile  incapable 
either  of  speech  or  of  action.  The  hour  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  was  the  usual  time  of  the  people  assembling, 
and  at  that  season,  having  again  rent  his  hair  and  gar- 
ments, he  made  public  prayer  and  confession  of  sin. 

5-15.  PRAYS  TO  God.  5.  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
spread  out  my  hands  unto  the  Lord  my  God  —  The 
burden  of  his  prayer,  which  was  dictated  by  a  deep  sense 
of  the  emergency,  was  that  he  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
flagrant  enormity  of  this  sin,  and  the  bold  impiety  of 
continuing  In  it  after  having,  as  a  people,  so  recently  ex- 
perienced the  heavy  marks  of  the  Divine  displeasure- 
God  had  begun  to  show  returning  favour  to  Israel  by  the 
restoration  of  some.  But  this  only  aggravated  their  sin, 
that,  so  soon  after  their  re-establishment  in  their  native 
land,  they  openly  violated  the  express  and  repeated  pre- 
cepts which  commanded  thein  to  extirpate  the  Canaan- 
ites.  hucd  conduct,  he  exclaimed,  could  issue  only  ia 
drawing  down  some  great  punishment  from  offended 
Heaven  and  ensuring  the  destruction  of  the  small  rem- 
nant of  us  that  Is  left,  unless,  oy  the  help  of  Divine  graoa 
we  repent  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance  In  as 
immediate  and  thorough  reformation. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

Ver.  1-1T.  Ezra  Reforms  the  Sthasok  Marriages. 
L.  How  when  Ezra  hart  praye<l— As  thin  prayer  was 
Uttered  la  public,  while  there  was  a  general  concourse  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  as  It 
was  accompanied  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  poignant 
sorrow  and  anguish,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  so  respected,  a  priest  on  holy,  a  governor  so  dig- 
nified as  Ezra,  appearing  distressed  and  tilled  with  fear 
at  the  sad  state  of  tilings,  should  produce  a  deep  sensa- 
tion; and  the  report  of  hts  passionate  yrief  and  expres- 
sions In  the  court  of  the  temple  having  rapidly  spread 
through  the  city,  a  great  multitude  flocked  to  the  spot. 
3-4.  Shechaitinh  .  .  .  nnswtred  and  said  unto  Ezra., 
We  have  trespassed—This  wss  one  of  the  leading  men, 
■who  was  not  himself  a  delinquent  in  the  matter,  for  his 
same  does  not  occur  In  the  following  list.  He  spoke  In 
the  general  name  of  the  people,  and  his  conduct  evinced 
a  tender  conscience,  as  well  as  no  small  fortitude  In 
making  such  a  proposal;  for  as  his  father  and  Ave  pater- 
nal ancles  (v.  2ti)  were  Involved  In  the  guilt  of  unlawful 
marriages,  ho  showed,  by  the  measure  he  recommended, 
that  he  deemed  it  better  to  obey  God  than  to  please  his 
nearest  relatives,  yet  now  there  is  hope  In  Israel  con- 
cerning this  tl>Jng — This  hope,  however,  depended  on 
timely  measures  of  reformation,  and  therefore,  Instead 
of  surrendering  themselves  to  despair  or  despondency, 
be  counselled  them  to  amend  their  error  without  delay, 
relying  on  God's  mercy  for  the  past.  Though  the  pro- 
posal may  seem  harsh  and  cruel,  yet  In  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Jews  it  was  Just  as  well  as  necessary; 
and  he  urged  the  duty  of  seeing  It  executed  on  Ezra,  as 
the  only  person  competent  to  carry  it  Into  effect,  being 
possessed  of  skill  and  address  for  so  delicate  and  difficult 
a  work,  and  invested  by  God,  and  under  him  by  the 
Persian  king  (ch.  7.23-28),  with  the  requisite  authority  to 
enforce  It.  5-8.  Then  Ezra  .  .  .  went  Into  the  chamber 
mt  Johasan- At  a  private  council  of  the  princes  and 
•idem  beld  there,  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  It  was 


resolvod  to  enter  Into  a  general  covenant  to  put  axraij 
their  foreign  wives  and  children;  that  a  proclamation 
should  be  made  for  all  who  had  returned  from  Babylod 
to  repair  within  three  days  to  Jerusalem,  undei  pain  of 
excommunication  and  confiscation  of  their  property! 
t»-1 1 .  Then  all  the  men  of  Jartnh  nn>l  Benjamin— Th4 
returned  captives  belonged  chiefly  to  these  tribes;  but 
other  Israelites  are  also  Included  under  these  names, 
they  all  were  then  occupying  the  territory  formerly 
signed  to  those  two  tribes.  It  w»»  the  ninth  men 
i.e.,  between  the  end  of  December  and  the  beginning 
January,  which  Is  the  coldest  aud  mosl  rainy  season  of 
the  year  in  Palestine,  all  the  people  sat  In  the  street — 
i.  (».,  the  court.  10.  Ezra  the  priest  gtoort  up,  and  ^aid- 
Having  fully  represented  the  enormity  of  their  sin,  and 
urged  them  to  dtssulve  their  unlawful  connections,  ha 
was  gratified  by  receiving  a  prompt  acknowledgment  of 
the  Justice  of  his  repnxif  and  a  promise  of  compliance) 
with  his  recommendation.  But  as  the  weather  was  un- 
geutal,  and  the  defaulters  were  too  numerous  to  be  passed 
in  review  at  one  time,  it  was  resolved  that  a  commission; 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  whole  matter. 
These  commissioners,  assisted  by  the  Judges  and  elders 
of  the  respective  cities,  made  a  minute  investigation  Into 
every  case,  and  after  three  months'  labour  completely 
removed  all  traces  of  the  abuse.  Doubtless,  an  adequate 
provision  was  made  for  the  repudiated  wives  and  ehll 
dreu,  according  to  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the 
husbands. 

18-44.  Those  that  had  taken  Strange  WrVKS.  18. 
among  the  sons  of  the  priests — from  the  names  of  so 
many  men  of  rauk  appearing  in  the  following  list,  some 
Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  and  complicated  diffi- 
culties attending  the  reformatory  work,  they  gave  their 
hands— i. «.,  came  under  a  solemn  engagement,  which 
was  usually  ratified  by  pledging  the  right  hand  (Prov 
erbs  6. 1;  Ezeklel  17. 18).  The  delinquents  of  the  priestly 
order  bound  themselves  to  do  like  the  common  Israelites 
(v.  25),  and  sought  to  expiate  their  sin  by  sacrificing  a  raaa 
as  a  trespass  offering. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-3.  Nehemiah,  understanding  by  Hanani 
the  Afflicted  State  of  Jerusalem,  Mourns,  Fasts 
AND  PRAYS.  1.  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachallah— This 
eminently  pious  and  patriotic  Jew  Is  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name — 
one  of  whom  Is  mentioned  as  helping  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (ch.  3. 16),  and  the  other  is  noticed  in  the  list 
of  those  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  in  the  first  de- 
tachment of  returning  exiles  (Ezra  2.  2 ;  ch.  7.  7).  Though 
little  is  known  of  his  genealogy,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  royal 
family  of  David.  In  the  month  Chlsleu— answering  to 
the  close  of  November  and  the  larger  part  of  December. 
8hushan  the  palace— The  capital  of  ancient  Suslana,  east 
of  the  Tigris,  a  province  of  Persia.  From  the  time  of  Cyrus 
it  was  the  favourite  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings. 
a.  Hanani ,  one  of  my  brethren,  came,  he  and  certain 
men  of  Judah— Hanani  is  called  (ch.  7.  2)  his  brother. 
But  as  that  term  was  used  loosely  by  Jews  as  well  as 
other  Orientals,  it  is  probable  that  no  more  is  meant  than 
that  he  was  of  the  same  family.  According  to  Josephus, 
Nehemlah,  while  walking  around  the  palace  walls,  over- 
beard  some  persons  conversing  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  having  ascertained  that  they  had  lately  returned 
from  Judea,  was  informed  by  them,  in  answer  to  his 
easier  Inquiries,  ol  the  unfinished  and  desolate  condition 
2»4 


of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  defenceless  state  of  the  re- 
turned exiles.  The  commissions  previously  give*  Ui 
Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  extending  only  to  the  repair  of  tbu 
temple  and  private  dwellings,  the  walis  aud  gates  of  the 
city  had  l>een  allowed  to  remain  a  mass  of  shattered  ruins, 
as  they  had  been  laid  by  the  Chaldean  siege. 

4-11.  His  Prayer.  4.  when  I  heard  these  wards  .  .  . 
I  sat  down  .  .  .  and  mourned,  .  .  .  and  fasted  an/ 
prayed— The  recital  deeply  affected  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  this  good  man,  and  no  comfort  could  he  find  but  in 
earnest  and  protracted  prayer,  that  God  would  favour  the 
purpose,  which  he  seems  to  have  secretly  formed,  of  ask- 
ing the  royal  permission  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  11.  I  was 
the  king's  cup-bearer- This  officer,  In  the  ancient  Orien- 
tal courts,  was  always  a  person  of  rank  and  Importance; 
and,  from  the  confidential  nature  of  his  dnties  and  his 
frequent  access  to  the  royal  presence,  possessed  of  great 
influence. 

CHAPTER     II. 

Ver.  1-20.  Artaxeexks,  understanding  the  Gauss 
of  Nehemiah's  Sadness,  sends  him  with  Letters  anb 
a  Commission  to  Build  again  the  Walls  of  Jeru 
SALEM.  1.  it  came  to  pass  In  the  month  Nlsan — Thif 
was  nearly  four  months  after  he  had  learned  the  desolate 
and  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  1.  1).  The  reasons  of 
so  long  a  delay  cannot  be  ascertained.  I  took  np  thf 
wine,  and   ff»ve  i»  <<mn  «ii«.  king — Xenophon  has  par- 
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acuJarly  remarked  the  polished  and  graceful  manner  in 
»hich  the  cup-bearers  of  the  Median,  and  consequently 
the  Persian,  monarch*  performed  their  duty  of  presenting 
the  wine  to  their  royal  master.  Having  washed  the  cup 
in  the  king's  presence,  and  poured  into  their  left  hand  a 
tittle  of  the  wine,  which  they  drank  off  in  his  presence, 
ihey  then  handed  the  cup  to  him,  not  grasped,  but  lightly 
held  with  the  tips  of  their  thumb  and  fingers.  This 
description  has  received  some  curious  illustrations  from 
the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  on  which  the  cup- 
bearers are  frequently  represented  in  the  act  of  handing 
Wine  to  the  king.  3.  the  king  said  unto  me,  Why  is 
thy  countenance  gad  1— It  was  deemed  highly  unbecom- 
ing to  appear  in  the  royal  presence  with  any  weeds  or 
signs  of  sorrow  (Esther  4.  2);  and  hence  it  was  no  wonder 
U'.at  the  king  was  struck  with  the  dejected  air  of  his  cup- 
Dearer,  while  that  attendant,  on  his  part,  felt  his  agitation 
increased  by  his  deep  anxiety  about  the  issue  of  the  con- 
versation so  abruptly  begun.  But  the  piety  and  intense 
earnestness  of  the  man  immediately  restored  him  to  calm 
self-possession,  and  enabled  him  to  communicate,  first, 
the  cause  of  his  sadness,  and  next,  the  patriotic  wish  of 
nia  heart  to  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  reviving  the 
auclent  glory  of  the  city  of  his  fathers.  6-©.  the  queen 
also  sitting  by  him— As  the  Persian  monarchs  did  not 
admit  their  wives  to  be  present  at  their  state  festivals, 
this  must  have  been  a  private  occasion.  The  queen  re- 
ferred to  was  probably  Esther,  whose  presence  would 
tend  greatly  to  embolden  Nehemiah  in  stating  his  re- 
quest; and  through  her  Influence,  powerfully  exerted  It 
may  be  supposed,  also  by  her  sympathy  with  the  patriotic 
design,  his  petition  was  granted,  to  go  as  deputy-governor 
of  Judea,  accompanied  by  a  military  guard,  and  invested 
with  full  powers  to  obtain  materials  for  the  building  in 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  get  all  requisite  aid  in  promoting 
his  enterprise,  6.  I  set  him  a  time— Considering  the 
great  despatch  made  in  raising  the  walls,  it  is  probable 
that  this  leave  of  absence  was  limited  at  first  to  a  year  or 
six  months,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  duties  in 
Bhushan.  The  circumstance  of  fixing  a  set  time  for  his 
return,  as  well  as  entrusting  so  important  a  work  as  the 
refortification  of  Jerusalem  to  his  care,  proves  the  high 
asvour  and  confidence  Nehemiah  enjoyed  at  the  Persian 
aoart,  and  the  great  estimation  in  which  his  services  were 
held.  At  a  later  period  he  received  a  new  commission  for 
the  better  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Judea,  and  re- 
mained governor  of  that  province  for  twelve  years  (ch.  5.14). 
7.  letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors  beyond  the 
river— The  Persian  empire  at  this  time  was  of  vast  ex- 
tent, reaching  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Euphrates  was  considered  as  naturally  dividing  it 
into  two  parts,  eastern  and  western  (see  Ezra  5.  3,  4).  8. 
according  to  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me— The 
piety  of  Nehemiah  appears  in  every  circumstance.  The 
conception  of  his  patriotic  design— the  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  the  king,  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking  are 
all  ascribed  to  God.  9,  10.  Sanballat  the  Horonite— 
Horonaim  being  a  town  In  Moab,  this  person,  It  is  proba- 
ble, was  a  Moablte.  Tobiah  the  servant,  the  Ammonite 
—The  term  used  Indicates  him  to  have  been  a  freed  slave, 
elevated  to  some  official  dignity.  These  were  district 
magistrates  under  the  government  of  the  satrap  of  Syria; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  leaders  of  the  Samaritan  fac- 
tion. 11, 13.  So  I  eame  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  there  three 
days — Deeply  affected  with  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem, 
and  uncertain  what  course  to  follow,  he  remained  three 
days  before  Informing  any  one  of  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  accompanied  with  a 
few  attendants,  he  made,  under  covert  of  night,  a  secret 
survey  of  the  walls  and  gates.  13-15.  1  went  out  by 
night  oy  the  gate  of  the  valley— i.  e.,  the  Jaffa  gate, 
Dear  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  even  before  the  dragon 
■well — i.  e.,  fountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
■ad  to  the  dung-port— The  gate  on  the  east  of  the 
•ity,  through  which  there  ran  a  common  sewer  to  the 
Brook  Kedron  and  the  valley  of  Hlnnom.  14.  Then— 
i  «.,  after  having  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  Essenes. 
t  went  on  to  the  gate  of  the  fountain— L  «..  Slloah, 


from  which  turning  round  the  fount  of  Ophel.  »©  et»« 
king's  pool  |  but  there  was  no  place  for  the  beast  s  hat 
was  under  me  to  pass — i.  e.,  by  the  sides  of  this  pool— 
Solomon's — there  being  water  in  the  pool,  and  too  mucfj 
rubbish  ahont  it  to  permit  the  passing  of  the  beast,  I ."» 
Then  1  went  up  .  .  .  by  the  brook — i.  e.,  Kedron.  amrf 
entered  by  the  gate  of  the  valley,  and  so  returned — 
The  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat,  east  of  the 
city.  He  went  out  by  this  gate,  and  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  went  in  by  it  again.  [Barclay's  City 
OF  THE  GBEAT  KING.]  16-18.  the  rulers  knew  not— Tht- 
following  day,  having  assembled  the  elders,  Nehemiah 
produced  his  commission  and  exhorted  them  to  assist  in 
the  work.  The  sight  of  his  credentials,  and  the  animat- 
ing strain  of  his  address  and  example,  so  revived  their 
drooping  spirits,  that  they  resolved  Immediately  to  com- 
mence the  building,  which  they  did,  despite  of  the  bitter 
taunts  and  scoffing  ridicule  of  some  influential  men. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-32.  The  Names  and  Order  of  them  thai 
Build ed  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem.  1.  Then  Kllashib 
the  high  priest — The  grandson  of  Jeshua,  and  the  first 
high  priest  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  rose  up,  witb 
his  brethren  the  priests — i.  e.,  set  an  example  by  com- 
mencing the  work — their  labors  being  confined  to  the  sa- 
cred localities,  they  builded  the  sheep-gate — close  to  the 
temple.  Its  name  arose  either  from  the  sheep-market,  or 
from  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  where  the  sheep  were  washed, 
which  was  there  (John  5. 2),  and  thence  they  were  taken 
to  the  temple  for  sacrifice,  they  sanctified  it,  and  setup 
the  doors — Being  the  common  entrance  into  the  temple, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  building  repaired,  it  Is  probable 
that  some  religious  ceremonies  were  observed  In  gratitude 
for  its  completion.  " It  was  the  first-fruits,  and  therefore, 
in  the  sanctiflcatlon  of  it,  the  whole  lump  and  building 
was  sanctified."  [Poole.]  the  tower  of  Meah  —  This 
word  is  improperly  considered,  in  our  version,  as  the 
name  of  a  tower ;  It  Is  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  a  hundred," 
so  that  the  meaning  is,  they  not  only  rebuilt  the  sheep- 
gate,  but  also  a  hundred  cubits  of  the  wall,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  tower  of  Hananeel.  a.  next  unto 
htm  builded  the  men  of  Jericho,  Ac— The  wall  was  di- 
vided Into  portions,  one  of  which  was  assigned  respect* 
lvely  to  each  of  the  great  families  which  had  returned 
from  the  captivity,  and  this  distribution,  by  which  the 
building  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  simultaneously  with 
great  energy,  was  eminently  favourable  to  despatch. 
"The  villages  where  the  restorers  resided  being  mostly 
mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  circumstance  affords 
a  general  Indication  of  the  part  of  the  wall  upon  which 
they  laboured,  such  places  being  on  that  side  of  the  city 
nearest  their  place  of  abode;  the  only  apparent  exception 
being,  perhaps,  where  they  repaired  more  than  their  piece. 
Having  completed  their  first  undertaking  (If  they  worked 
any  more),  there  being  no  more  work  to  be  done  on  the 
side  next  their  residence,  or  having  arrived  after  the  re- 
pairs on  that  part  of  the  city  nearest  them  under  opera- 
tion were  completed,  they  would  go  wherever  their  ser- 
vices would  be  required."  [Barclay's  City  of  the  Great 
Kino.]  8.  they  fortified  Jerusalem  unto  the  broad 
wall — or  double  wall,  extending  from  the  gate  of  Ephralm 
to  the  corner  gate,  400  cubits  in  length,  formerly  broken 
down  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Uzziah,  who  made  it  so  strong  that  the  Chaldeans,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  demolish  It,  had  lea  it  standing.  1». 
Shallum  ...  he  and  his  daughters — who  were  either 
heiresses  or  rich  widows,  who  undertook  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  part  of  the  wall  next  them.  13.  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zanoah- There  were  two  towns  so  called  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Joshua  15.  34,  r>G).  14.  Keth-haccereui 
— a  city  of  Judah,  supposed  to  be  now  occupied  by  Beth* 
ulia,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sometimes  ca*l<  il 
aiso  the  mountain  of  the  Franks,  between  Jerusalem  ai>;l 
Tekoa.  16.  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  to  the  po<J 
that  wax  utade,  and  unto  the  house  of  the  mighty 
i.  e.  along  the  precipitous  cliff*  of  Zion.    [Barclay.      »9. 
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•i  iht  turning  of  the  wall— C  e.,  the  wall  across  the  Ty- 
ropoaon,  being  a  continuation  of  the  first  wall,  connecting 
Mount  Zion  with  the  temple  wall.  [Barclay.]  35.  the 
tower  which  lleth  out  from  the  king's  high  house— 
i.  p.,  watch-tower  by  the  royal  palace.  [Barclay.]  30.  the 
Methlnims-  Not  only  the  priest*  and  the  Levi  tea,  bnt  the 
meanest  persons  that  belonged  to  the  house  of  God,  oon- 
trlbnted  to  the  work.  The  names  of  those  who  repaired 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  commemorated,  because  it  was 
a  work  of  piety  and  patriotism  to  repair  the  holy  city.  It 
was  an  instance  of  religion  and  courage  to  defend  the  true 
worshippers  of  God,  that  they  might  serve  Him  in  quiet, 
ness  and  safety,  and,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies,  go 
on  with  this  work,  piously  confiding  in  the  power  of  God 
to  support  them.    [Bishop  Patrick.] 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Ver.l-d.  While  the  EnemtesSoopp,  Nehemiah  Prays 
to  God,  and  Continues  the  Work.  I.  when  Sanballat 
heard  that  we  bullded  the  Trail,  he  -was  wroth— The 
Samaritan  faction  showed  their  bitter  animosity  to  the 
JewB  on  discovering  the  systematic  design  of  refortlfylng 
Jerusalem.  Their  opposition  was  confined  at  first  to 
scoffs  and  Insults,  in  heaping  which  the  governors  made 
themselves  conspicuous,  and  circulated  all  sorts  of  dis- 
paraging reflections  that  might  increase  the  feelings  of 
hatred  and  contempt  for  them  in  their  own  party.  The 
weakness  of  the  Jews  In  respect  of  wealth  and  num- 
bers—the absurdity  of  their  purpose  apparently  to  recon- 
struct the  walls,  and  celebrate  the  feast  of  dedication  in 
one  day— the  idea  of  raising  the  walls  on  their  old  founda- 
tions, as  well  as  using  the  charred  and  mouldering  debris 
of  the  ruins  as  the  materials  of  the  restored  buildings— 
and  the  hope  of  such  a  parapet  as  they  could  raise  being 
capable  of  serving  as  a  fortress  of  defence— these  all  af- 
forded fertile  subjects  of  hostile  ridicule.  3.  If  a  fox  go 
up— The  foxes  were  mentioned  from  their  having  been 
known,  in  great  numbers,  to  Infest  the  ruined  and  deso- 
late places  in  the  mount  and  city  of  Zion  (Lamentations 
5. 18).  4,  3.  Hear,  O  our  God  ;  for  we  are  despised— The 
Imprecations  invoked  here  may  seem  harsh,  cruel,  and 
vindictive;  but  It  must  be  remembered  that  Nehemlah 
and  his  friends  regarded  those  Samaritan  leaders  as  ene- 
mies to  the  cause  of  God  and  His  people,  and  therefore  as 
deserving  to  be  visited  with  heavy  J  udginents.  The  prayer, 
therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  emanating  from  hearts  in 
which  neither  hatred,  revenge,  nor  any  inferior  passion, 
but  a  pious  and  patriotic  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
success  of  His  cause,  held  the  ascendant  sway.  6.  all  the 
wall  was  joined  together  unto  the  half  thereof— The 
whole  circuit  of  the  wall  had  ^en  distributed  in  sections 
to  various  companies  of  the  people,  and  was  completed 
to  the  half  of  the  intended  height. 

7-23.  He  Sets  a  Watch.  7.  But  .  .  .  when  Sanballat 
.  .  .  heard  that  the  -walls  .  .  .  were  made  up,  and  .  .  . 
the  breaches  .  .  .  stopped — The  rapid  progress  of  the  for- 
tifications, despite  of  all  their  predictions  to  the  contrary, 
goaded  the  Samaritans  to  frenzy,  and  they,  dreading  dan- 
ger from  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  surprise  them,  demolish  their  works,  and  dis- 
perse or  intimidate  the  builders.  The  plot  being  discovered, 
Nehemiah  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  en- 
suring the  common  safety,  as  well  as  the  uninterrupted 
building  of  the  walls.  Hitherto  the  governor,  for  the  sake 
of  despatch,  had  set  all  his  attendants  and  guards  on  the 
work— now  half  of  them  were  withdrawn  to  be  constantly 
in  arms.  The  workmen  laboured  with  a  trowel  in  one 
band  and  a  sword  in  the  other ;  and  as,  in  so  large  a  cir- 
cuit, they  were  far  removed  from  each  other,  Nehemlah, 
who  was  night  and  day  on  the  spot,  and,  by  his  pious  ex- 
hortations and  example,  animated  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple, kept  a  trumpeter  by  his  side,  so  that,  on  any  intelli- 
gence of  a  surprise  being  brought  to  him,  an  alarm  might 
be  Immediately  sounded,  and  assistance  rendered  to  the 
most  distant  detachment  of  their  brethren.  By  these 
vigilant  precautions,  the  counsels  of  the  enemy  were  de- 
feated, and  the  work  was  carried  on  apace.  God,  when 
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he  has  Important  public  work  to  do,  never  tails  to  r*Mw 
up  instruments  for  accomplishing  it,  and  in  the  person 
of  Nehemlah,  who,  to  great  natural  acuteness  and  energy 
added  fervent  piety  and  heroic  devotion,  He  provided  a 
leader,  whose  high  qualities  fitted  him  for  the  demand! 
of  the  crisis.  Nehemlah 's  vigilance  anticipated  every 
difficulty,  his  prudent  measures  defeated  every  obstruc- 
tion, and  with  astonishing  rapidity  this  Jerusalem  was 
made  again  "  a  city  fortified. 

CHAPTER     V. 

Ver.  1-6.  The  People  Complain  op  their  Debt,  Mort- 
gage, AND  BONDAGE.  1.  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the 
people  .  .  .  against  their  brethren— Such  a  crisis  In  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem— fatigued  with  hard 
labour,  and  harassed  by  the  machinations  of  restless  ene- 
mies, the  majority  of  them  poor,  and  the  bright  visions 
which  hope  had  painted  of  pure  happiness  on  their  return 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  being  unrealized— must  have 
been  very  trying  to  their  faith  and  patience.  But,  In  ad 
dition  to  these  vexatious  oppressions,  many  began  to 
sink  under  a  new  and  more  grievous  evil.  The  poor  made 
loud  complaints  against  the  rich  for  taking  advantage  of 
their  necessities,  and  grinding  them  by  usurious  exac- 
tions. Numbers  of  them  had,  in  consequence  of  these  op- 
pressions, been  driven  to  such  extremities,  that  they  bad 
to  mortgage  their  lands  and  houses,  to  enable  them  to 
pay  the  taxes  to  the  Persian  government,  and  ultimately 
even  sell  their  children  for  slaves  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  condition  of  the  poorer  Inhabitants 
was  Indeed  deplorable;  for,  besides  the  deficient  narvests 
caused  by  the  great  rains  (Ezra  10.  9 ;  also  Hagsal  1.  6-11). 
a  dearth  was  now  threatened  by  the  enemy  keeping  such 
a  multitude  pent  up  in  the  city,  and  preventing  the  coun- 
try people  bringing  in  provisions. 

6-19.  The  Usurers  Rebuked.  6.  I  was  very  angry 
when  I  heard  their  cry  and  these  words — When  such 
disorders  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  his 
honest  indignation  was  roused  against  the  perpetrators 
of  the  evil,  and  having  summoned  a  public  assembly,  he 
denounced  their  conduct  in  terms  of  Just  severity— ^con- 
trasted it  with  his  own  in  redeeming  with  his  money 
some  of  the  Jewish  exiles  who,  through  debt  or  otherwise. 
had  lost  their  personal  liberty  in  Babylon— urged  the  rich 
creditors  not  only  to  abandon  their  illegal  and  oppressive 
system  of  usury,  but  to  restore  the  fields  and  vineyards 
of  the  poor,  so  that  a  remedy  might  be  put  to  an  evil,  the 
introduction  of  which  had  led  to  much  actual  disorder, 
and  the  continuance  of  which  would  Inevitably  prove 
ruinous  to  the  newly  restored  colony,  by  violating  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Hebrew  constitution.  The 
remonstrance  was  effectual.  The  conscience  of  the  usu- 
rious oppressors  could  not  resist  the  touching  and  power- 
ful appeal,  and  with  mingled  emotions  of  shame,  contri- 
tion, and  fear,  they  with  one  voice  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  the  governor's  recommendation.  The 
proceedings  were  closed  by  the  parties  binding  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath,  administered  by  the  priests,  that  they 
would  redeem  their  pledge,  as  well  as  by  the  governor  in- 
voking, by  the  solemn  and  significant  gesture  of  shaking 
a  corner  of  his  garment,  a  malediction  on  those  who  shoul  d 
violate  it.  The  historian  has  taken  care  to  record  that 
the  people  did  according  to  this  promise.  14.  Moreover 
from  the  time  that  I  was  appointed  ...  I  and  my 
brethren  have  not  eaten  the  bread  of  the  governor— 
We  have  a  remarkable  proof  both  of  the  opulence  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  Nehemiah.  As  he  declined,  on  con- 
scientious grounds,  to  accept  the  lawful  emoluments  at- 
tached to  his  government,  and  yet  maintained  a  styie  of 
princely  hospitality  for  twelve  years  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources, it  is  evident  that  his  office  of  cup-bearer  at  the 
court  of  Shushan  must  have  been  very  lucrative.  15.  the 
former  governors  .  .  .  had  taken  .  ,  .  bread  and  win*, 
besides  forty  shekels  of  silver— The  Income  of  Eastern 
governors  is  paid  partly  in  produce,  partly  in  money. 
"  Bread  "  means  all  sorts  of  provisions.  The  forty  shekels 
of  silver  per  day  would  amount  to  a  yearly  salary  of  £1800 
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Sterling.  17.  Moreover  there  were  at  my  table  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  Jews— In  the  East  it  has  been 
always  customary  to  calculate  the  expense  of  a  king's  or 
grandee's  establishment,  not  by  the  amount  of  money 
disbursed,  but  by  the  quantity  of  provisions  consumed 
(see  1  Kings  4.  22;  18.  19;  Ecclestastes  5.  11). 


thus  built  in  troublous  times  (Daniel  9.  25)  was  tiappllj 
completed  (v.  15)  in  the  brief  space  of  fifty-two  days.  So 
rapid  execution,  even  supposing  some  parts  of  the  old  wail 
standing,  cannot  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  except  by 
the  consideration  that  the  builders  laboured  with  the  ar- 
dour of  religious  zeal,  as  men  employed  In  the  work  of  God. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

VW.  l-IJ,     8ANBALLAT  PRACTISES  AGAINST  NEHEMIAH 
»Y  INSIDIOUS  ATTEMPTS,    'A.  Sanballat  and  Geshem  sent 

unto   me— The   Samaritan    leaders,  satisfied   that   they 
•X'lild  not  overcome  Neheinlah  by  open  arms,  resolved  to 
gain  advantage  over  him  by  deceit  and  stratagem.    With 
this  view,  under  pretext  of  terminating  their  differences 
In  an  amicable  manner,  they  Invited  him  to  a  conference. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  fixed  "  in  some  one  of  the  vil- 
lages In  the  plain  of  Ono."    "  In  the  villages  "  is,  Heb.,  "  in 
Cephirlm,"  or  Cephlrah,  the  name  of  a  town  In  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin  (Joshua  9.  17  ;   18.  26).    Nehemlah,  how- 
ever, apprehensive  of  some  intended  mischief,  prudently 
declined  the  invitation,  and,  though  it  was  repeated  four 
times,  nls  uniform  answer  was,  that  his  presence  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  from  the  important  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged.     This  was  one,  though  not  the  only, 
reason.     The  principal  ground  of  his  refusal,  was,  that 
his  seizure  or  death  at  their  hands  would  certainly  put  a 
stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  fortifications.    5-9. 
Then   sent   Sanballat  his  servant   .  .  .  the  fifth  time 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand— In  Western  Asia,  let- 
ters, after  being  rolled  up  like  a  map,  are  flattened  to  the 
oreadth  of  an  Inch,  and  Instead  of  being  sealed,  are  pasted 
at  the  ends.    In  Eastern  Asia,  the  Persians  make  up  their 
letters  in  the  form  of  a  roll  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  bit 
of  paper  is  fastened  round  it  with  gum,  and  sealed  with  an 
Impression  of  ink,  which  resembles  our  printers'  ink,  but 
It  Is  cot  so  thick.    Letters  were,  and  are  still,  sent  to  per- 
sons of  distinction  In  a  bag  or  purse,  and  even  to  equals 
thsy  are  enclosed— the  tie  being  made  with  a  coloured  rib- 
bon ;  but  to  Inferiors,  or  persons  who  are  to  be  treated  con- 
temptuously, the  letters  were  sent  open — i.  e.,  not  enclosed 
in  a  bag.    Nehemlah,  accustomed  to  the  punctilious  cere- 
monial of  the  Persian  court,  would  at  once  notice  the 
want  of  the  usual  formality,  and  know  that  it  was  from 
designed  disrespect.    The  strain  of  the  latter  was  equally 
tn«kylent.    It  was  to  this  effeot — that  the  fortifications  with 
which  he  was  so  busy  were  intended  to  strengthen  his 
position  in  the  view  of  a  meditated  revolt — that  he  had 
engaged  prophet*  to  incite  the  people  to  enter  into  his  de- 
sign, and  support  his  claim  to  be  their  native  king— and 
that,  to  stop  the  circulation  of  such  reports,  which  would 
soon  reach  the  court,  he  was  earnestly  besought  to  come 
to  the  wished-for  conference.    Nehemlah,  strong  In  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  Integrity,  and  penetrating  the 
purpose  of  this  shallow  artifice,  replied,  that  there  were 
no  mmonrs  of  the  kind  described— that  the  idea  of  a  re- 
volt and  the   stimulating  addresses  of  hired  demagogues 
were  stories  of  the  writer's  own  invention,  and  that  he  de- 
clined now,  as  formerly,  to  leave  his  work.    10-14.  After- 
ward  I  came  Into  the  house  of  Shemalah,  Ac. — This 
man  was  the  son  of  a  priest,  who  was  an  intimate  and 
confidential  friend  of  Nehemlah.   The  young  man  claimed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.    Having  been 
secretly  bribed   by  Sanballat,  he,  in  his  pretended   ca- 
pacity of  prophet,  told  Nehemlah  that  his  enemies  were 
that  night  to  make  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  advised 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  consult  his  safety  by  concealing 
himself  In  the  sanctuary,  a  crypt  which,  from  Its  sanctity, 
was  strong  and  secure.    But  the  noble-minded  governor 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  not 
bring  discredit  on  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  by  his 
unworthy  cowardice  in  leaving  the  temple  and  city  un- 
protected.   This  plot,  together  with  a  secret  collusion  be- 
Vween  the  enemy  and  the  nobles  of  Judah  who  were  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  bad  Samaritan  in  conse- 
luence  of  his  Jewish  connections  (v.  18),  the  undaunted 
•ourage  and  vigilance  of  Nehemlah  were  enabled,  with 
the  Messing  of  God,  to  defeat,  and  the  erection  of  the  walls 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-4.  Nkhemiah  Commits  the  Charge  of  Jebu- 
SALEM  to  Hanani  AND  HANASIAH,  3.  I  gave  my 
brother  Hanani  .  .  .  charge  over  Jerusalem — If,  as  is 

commonly  supposed,  Nehemlah  was  now  contemplating 
a  return  to  Shushan  according  to  his  promise,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  wish  to  entrust  the  custody  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  management  of  its  civic  affairs  to 
men  on  whose  ability,  experience,  and  fidelity,  he  could 
confide.  Hanani,  a  near  relative  (eh.  1.  2),  was  one,  and 
with  him  was  associated,  as  colleague,  Hananlah,  "the 
ruler  of  the  palace" — i.  e.,  the  marshal  or  chamberlain  of 
the  viceregal  court,  which  Nehemlah  had  maintained  In 
Jerusalem.  The  high  religious  principle,  as  well  as  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  those  two  men,  recommended  them  as 
pre-eminently  qualified  for  being  invested  with  an  offi- 
cial trust  of  such  peculiar  importance,  he  feared  God 
above  many— The  piety  of  Hananlah  Is  especially  men- 
tioned as  the  ground  of  his  eminent  fidelity  In  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties  and,  consequently,  the  reason  of 
the  confidence  which  Nehemlah  reposed  in  him,  for  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  Hananiah's  fear  of  God  would 
preserve  him  from  those  temptations  to  treachery  and 
unfaithfulness  which  he  was  likely  to  encounter  on  the 
governor's  departure  from  Jerusalem.  3.  Iiet  not  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  be  opened  until  the  sun  he  hot) 
Ac— In  the  East  it  is  customary  to  open  the  gates  of  » 
city  at  sunrise,  and  to  bar  them  at  sunset — a  rule  which  is 
very  rarely,  and  not  except  to  persons  of  authority,  In- 
fringed. Nehemlah  recommended  that  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem should  not  be  so  early  opened ;  a  precaution  neces- 
sary at  a  time  when  the  enemy  were  practising  all  sorts 
of  dangerous  stratagems,  to  ensure  that  the  ln^.^  ".""** 
were  all  astir,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  clear  broad  da> 
light  for  observing  the  suspicious  movements  of  any  en- 
emy. The  propriety  of  regularly  barring  the  gates  at  sun- 
set was,  in  this  instance,  accompanied  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  number  of  the  people  to  act  as  sentinels,  each 
mounting  guard  in  front  of  his  own  house.  4.  Now  the 
city  wu  large  and  great — The  walls  being  evidently 
built  on  the  old  foundations,  the  city  covered  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  as  all  Oriental  towns  do,  the  houses 
standing  apart  with  gardens  and  orchards  intervening. 
This  extent,  in  the  then  state  of  Jerusalem,  was  the 
more  observable  as  the  population  was  comparatively 
small,  and  the  habitations  of  the  most  rude  and  simple 
construction — mere  wooden  sheds  oi  coverings  of  loose, 
uuraortared  stones. 

5-38.  Genealogy  of  those  who  Came  at  the  First 
out  OF  Babylon.  5.  my  God  put  Into  mine  heart  to 
gather  together  the  nobles,  Ac. — The  arrangement  about 
to  be  described,  though  dictated  by  mere  common  pru- 
dence, is,  in  accordance  with  the  pious  feelings  of  Nehe- 
mlah, ascribed  not  to  his  own  prudence  or  reflection,  but 
to  the  grace  of  God  prompting  and  directing  him.  He 
resolved  to  prepare  a  register  of  the  returned  exiles, 
containing  an  exact  record  of  the  family  and  ancestral 
abode  of  every  Individual,  and  while  thus  directing  his 
attention,  discovered  a  register  of  the  first  detachment 
who  had  come  under  the  care  of  Zerubbabel.  It  Is  tran- 
scribed in  the  following  verses,  and  differs  in  some  few 
particulars  from  that  given  In  Ezra  2.;  but  the  discrep- 
ancy Is  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  the  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  two  registers  were  taken;  that 
of  Ezra  having  been  made  up  at  Babylon,  while  that  of 
Nehemlah  was  drawn  out  In  Judea,  after  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  had  been  rebuilt.  The  lapse  oi  so  many  years 
might  well  be  expected  to  make  a  difference  appear  ir 
the  catalogue,  through  death  or  other  causes ;  in  particrv 
lar,  one  person  ^eing.  according  to  Jewish  custom,  oiiit*v< 
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'V  different  names.  Thus  Hariph  (»».  24)  Is  the  same  as 
Jorah  (Ezra  2.  18),  Sia  (v.  47)  the  same  as  Siaha  (Ezra  2.  44), 
&c.  Besides  other  purposes  to  which  this  genealogy  of 
the  no*»les,  rulers,  and  people  was  subservient,  one  lead- 
ing object  contemplated  by  it  was  to  ascertain  with  accu- 
•■acy  the  parties  to  whom  the  duty  legally  belonged  of 
(nlnisier)ng  at  the  altar  and  conducting  the  various  ser- 
vices of  the  temple;  and  for  guiding  to  exact  information 
In  this  Important  point  of  inquiry,  the  possession  of  the 
old  register  of  Zerubbabel  was  invaluable. 

39-73.  Of  the  Priests.  39.  The  priests— It  appears 
that  only  four  of  the  courses  of  the  priests  returned  from 
the  captivity,  and  that  the  course  of  Abia  (Luke  1.  5)  is 
not  in  the  list.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  these  four 
courses  were  afterwards  divided  into  twenty-four,  which 
retained  the  names  of  the  original  courses  which  David 
appointed.  70.  some  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  Ac. — 
With  verse  69  the  register  ends,  and  the  thread  of  Nehe- 
miah's  history  is  resumed.  He  was  the  tlrshatha  or  gov- 
ernor, and  the  liberality  displayed  by  him  and  some  of 
the  leading  men  for  the  suitable  equipment  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  forms  the  subject  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  chapter.  Their  donations  consisted  princi- 
pally in  garments.  This  would  appear  a  singular  descrip- 
tion of  gifts  to  be  made  by  any  one  amongst  us;  but,  in 
-he  East,  a  present  of  garments,  or  of  any  article  of  use,  Is 
conformable  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  customs  of 
society,  drains  of  gold— 4.  e.,  darics.  A  daric  was  a  gold 
coin  of  ancient  Persia,  worth  £1  5s.  71.  pound  of  stiver 
— i.  e.,  mina  (sixty  shekels,  or  £9).  73.  So  .  .  .  all  Israel, 
dwelt  tn  their  rifles— The  utility  of  these  genealogical 
registers  was  thus  found  in  guiding  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
cities  and  localities  In  each  tribe  to  which  every  family 
anciently  belonged. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-8.  Religious  Manner  of  Reading  and  Hear- 
ing THE  Law.  1  all  the  people  gathered  themselves 
togethe-  «»  one  <nan — The  occasion  was  the  celebration 
of  the  >  *.jt  of  the  seventh  month  (ch.  7.  73).  The  begin- 
ning o.  every  month  was  ushered  in  as  a  sacred  festival; 
l»ut  this,  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  month,  was 
kept  with  distinguished  honour  as  "the  feast  of  trum- 
pets," which  extended  over  two  days.  It  was  the  first 
oay  of  the  seventh  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  new  year's 
day  of  the  civil  year,  on  which  account  it  was  held  as  "  a 
great  day."  The  place  where  the  general  concourse  of 
people  was  held  was  "at  the  water-gate,"  on  the  south 
rampart.  Through  that  gate  the  Nethinims  orGibeonltes 
brought  water  into  the  temple,  and  there  was  a  spacious 
area  in  front  of  It.  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to 
bring  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses — He  bad  come  to 
Jerusalem  twelve  or  thirteen  years  previous  to  Nehe- 
mlah;  and  either  remained  there,  or  had  returned  to 
Babylon  in  obedience  to  the  royal  order,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  Important  duties.  He  had  returned  along  with 
Nehemlah,  but  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  From  the  time 
of  Neheioiah's  appointment  to  the  dignity  of  tlrshatha, 
Ezra  had  retired  into  private  life;  and,  although  cordially 
and  zealously  co-operating  with  the  former  patriot  in  his 
important  measures  of  reform,  the  pious  priest  had  de- 
voted his  time  and  attention  principally  toward  produ- 
cing a  complete  edition  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The 
public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  required  by  the  law 
to  be  made  every  seventh  year,  but  during  the  long 
period  of  the  captivity  this  excellent  practice,  with  many 
others,  had  fallen  Into  neglect,  till  revived  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  it  indicates  a  greatly  improved  tone  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  that  there  was  a  strong  and  general  desire 
among  the  returned  exiles  In  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  word 
of  God  read  to  them.  4.  Ezra  .  .  .  stood  upon  a  pulpit 
of  wood— Not  made  in  the  form  known  to  us,  but  only 
»  raised  scaffold  or  platform,  broad  enough  to  allow 
fourteen  persons  to  stand  with  ease  upon  it.  Ezra's 
luty  was  very  laborious,  as  he  continued  reading  aloud 
from  morning  until  midday,  but  his  labour  was  lightened 
ka>  the  aid  of  the  other  priests  present.  Their  presence 
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was  of  use  partly  to  show  their  cordial  agreement  Witt 
Ezra's  declaration  of  Divine  truth ;  and  partly  to  take 
their  share  with  him  in  the  Important  duty  of  publicly 
reading  and  expounding  the  Scripture.  5.  -when  ha 
opened  it,  all  the  people  stood  up — This  attitude  ttaty 
assumed  either  from  respect  to  God's  word  or,  rather 
because  the  reading  was  prefaced  by  a  solemn  prayei, 
which  was  concluded  by  a  general  expression  of  amen 
amen.  7,  8.  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law  .  . 
gave  the  sense — Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion  aa 
to  the  import  of  this  statement,  some  thinking  that  Ezra 
read  the  law  In  pure  Hebrew,  while  the  Levltes,  who 
assisted  him,  translated  It  sentence  by  sentence  Into 
Chaldee,  the  vernacular  dialect  which  the  exiles  spoke 
in  Babylon  ;  while  others  maintain  that  the  duty  of  tl 
Levltes  consisted  in  explaining  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  had  become  very  ignorant,  what  Ezra  had  read. 

9-15.    Tnic  People  Comforted.    9.  This  day  Is  holy  | 
unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  mourn  not,  nor  weep — A  deep  sense 
of  their  national  sins.  Impressively  brought  to  their  re- 
membrance by  the  reading  of  the  law  and  its  denuncia- 
tions, affected  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  penitentia. 
sorrow;  but  notwithstanding  the  painful  remembraueei 
of  their   national   sins   which    the  reading  of  the  law  I 
awakened,  the  people  were  exhorted  to  cherish  the  fee!-  ) 
ings  of  Joy  and  thankfulness  associated  with  a  sacred 
festival  (see  on  Leviticus  23.  23-25),  and  by  sending  por- 
tions of  it  to  their  poorer  brethren  (Deuteronomy  16.  11 
14;  Esther  9. 19),  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  put. in 
rejoicings. 

16-18.  They  Keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  16. 
the  people  went  forth,  and  brought  .  .  .  and  madi 
themselves  booths,  &c.  —  (see  on  Leviticus  23.  34-44: 
Deuteronomy  16.  13-17).  17.  since  the  days  of  Joshua 
.  .  .  had  not  the  children  of  Israel  done  so — This 
national  feast  had  not  been  neglected  for  so  protracted  a 
period;  for,  besides  that  it  Is  Impossible  that  such  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  law  could  have  been  tolerated 
by  Samuel,  David,  and  other  pious  rulers,  Its  observance 
is  sufficiently  indicated  (1  Kings  8.  2,  65;  2  Chronicles  7.  »' 
and  expressly  recorded  (Ezra  8.  4).  But  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  popular  feelings  had  never  been  raised  to  such  a 
heightof  enthusiastic  joy  since  the  time  of  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  as  now  on  their  return  after  a  long  and 
painful  captivity.  IH.  AU*  day  by  day  ...  he  read  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Uod — This  was  more  than  was 
enjoined  (Deuteronomy  31.  10-12),  and  arose  from  the 
exuberant  zeal  of  the  time,  on  the  eighth  day  was  a 
solemn  assembly— This  was  the  last  and  great  day  of  the 
feast  (Numbers  30.  35).  In  later  times,  other  ceremonies 
which  Increased  the  rejoicing  were  added  (John  7.  37). 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-3.  A  Solemn  Fast,  and  Repentance  of  thi 
People.  1.  Mow  in  the  twenty  and  fourth  day  of  thii 
month — i.  e.,  on  the  second  day  after  the  close  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  which  commenced  on  the  fourteenth 
and  terminated  on  the  twenty -second  (Leviticus  23).  The 
day  immediately  after  that  feast,  the  twenty-third,  had 
been  occupied  in  separating  the  delinquents  from  their 
unlawful  wives,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  in  taking  steps  foi 
keeping  aloof  In  future  from  unnecessary  intercourse 
with  the  heathen  around  them.  For  although  this 
necessary  measure  of  reformation  had  been  begun  for- 
merly by  Ezra  (Ezra  10.),  and  satisfactorily  accomplished 
at  that  time,  so  far  as  he  had  information  of  the  existing 
abuses,  or  possessed  the  power  of  correcting  them,  yet  it 
appears  that  this  reformatory  work  of  Ezra  had  been 
only  partial  and  imperfect;  many  cases  of  delinquency 
had  escaped,  or  new  defaulters  had  appeared  who  had 
contracted  those  forbidden  alliances;  and  there  was  an 
urgent  necessity  for  Nehemlah  again  to  take  vigorous 
measures  for  the  removal  of  a  social  evil  which  threatened 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  chosen  people.  A  solemn  fast  was  now 
observed  for  the  expression  of  those  peniter">al  and  sor- 
rowful feelings  which  the  reading  of  the  law  had  pro 
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tneed,  but  which  had  been  suppressed  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast;  and  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance 
was  evinced  by  the  decisive  steps  taken  for  the  correction 
of  existing  abuses  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  S3,  confessed 
their  sins,  and  the  Iniquities  of  their  fathers— Not 
i»nly  did  they  read  in  their  recent  sufferings  a  punish- 
ment of  the  national  apostasy  and  guilt,  but  they  had 
made  themselves  partakers  of  their  fathers'  sins  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  evil  ways.  3.  they  .  .  .  read  In  the 
took  of  the  law— Their  extraordinary  zeal  led  them  to 
oontinue  this  as  before,  one  fourth  part  of  the  day— 
i.  e.,  for  three  hours,  twelve  hours  being  the  acknow- 
ledged 'eugth  of  the  Jewish  day  (John  11.  9),  so  that  this 
solemn  diet  of  worship,  which  probably  commenced  at 
the  morning  sacrifice,  was  continued  for  six  hours,  i.  e., 
till  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  The  worship  which 
they  gave  to  the  Lord  their  God,  at  this  season  of  solemn 
national  humiliation,  consisted  in  acknowledging  and 
adoring  His  great  mercy  in  the  forgiveness  of  their  great 
and  maltlplled  offences,  In  delivering  them  from  the 
merited  judgments  which  they  had  already  experienced 
or  which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend.  In  continuing 
amongst  them  the  light  and  blessings  of  His  word  and 
worship,  and  in  supplicating  the  extension  of  his  grace 
and  protection. 

4-38.  The  Levites  Confess  God's  Manifold  GOOD- 
NESS, AND  THEIH  OWN  WICKEDNESS.  4.  Then  stood  up 
upon  the  stairs — The  scaffolds  or  pulpits,  whence  the 
Ievltes  usually  addressed  the  people.  There  were  proba- 
bly several  placed  at  convenient  distances,  to  prevent 
oonfuBlon,  and  the  voice  of  one  drowniug  those  of  the 
•thers.  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  Lord — Such 
»n  exertion,  of  course,  was  Indispensably  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  speakers  might  be  heard  by  a  vast  multi- 
hide  congregated  In  the  open  air.  But  these  speakers 
were  tnen  engaged  In  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  sin, 
as  well  as  fervently  imploring  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God, 
and  "crying  with  a  loud  voice"  was  a  natural  accompa- 
niment of  this  extraordinary  prayer-meeting,  as  violent 
gestures  and  vehement  tones  are  always  the  way  in  which 
toe  Jews,  and  other  people  In  the  East,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  utterance  to  deep  and  earnest  feelings.  5. 
then  the  Levltes  .  .  .  said.  Stand  up  and  bless  the  Lord 
your  <Jod— If  this  prayer  was  uttered  by  all  these  Levltes 
In  common,  It  must  have  been  prepared  and  adopted  be- 
forehand, perhaps,  by  Ezra;  but  it  may  only  embody  the 
substance  of  the  confession  and  thanksgiving.  6.  Thou, 
even  thou,  art  Lord  alone,  <&c. — In  this  solemn  and  Im- 
pressive prayer,  in  which  they  made  public  confession  of 
their  sins,  and  deprecated  the  judgments  due  to  the  trans- 
gressions of  their  fathers,  they  begin  with  a  profound 
adoration  of  God,  whose  supreme  majesty  and  omnipo- 
tence is  acknowledged  in  the  creation,  preservation,  and 
government  of  all,  and  then  they  proceed  to  enumerate 
his  mercies  and  distinguished  favours  to  them  as  a  nation, 
from  the  period  of  the  call  of  their  great  ancestor,  and  the 
gracious  promise  Intimated  to  him  in  the  divinely-be- 
stowed name  of  Abraham,  a  promise  which  Implied  that 
he  was  to  be  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  honoured  individual  in  whose  seed 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Tracing  in 
full  and  minute  detail  the  signal  instances  of  Divine  in- 
terposition for  their  deliverance  and  their  interest — in 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage— their  miracu- 
lous passage  through  the  Red  Sea — the  promulgation  of 
His  law— the  forbearance  and  long-suffering  shown  them 
amid  their  frequent  rebellions— the  signal  triumphs  given 
them  over  their  enemies — their  happy  settlement  in  the 
promised  land— and  all  the  extraordinary  blessings,  both 
In  the  form  of  temporal  prosperity  and  of  religious  priv- 
ilege, with  which  his  paternal  goodness  had  favoured 
them  above  all  other  people;  they  charge  themselves  with 
making  a  miserable  requital— confess  their  numerous  and 
determined  acts  of  disobedience — read,  in  the  loss  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  long  captivity,  the  se- 
vere punishment  of  their  sins— acknowledge  that,  in  all 
u*»7y  Add  continued  judgments  upon  their  nation,  God 
had   lone  right,  but  they  had   done  wickedly,  and    in 


throwing  themselves  on  His  mercy,  express  their  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  national  covenant,  by  which  they  pledge 
themselves  to  dutiful  obedience  in  future.  22.  Moreover, 
thou  gavest  them  kingdoms  and  nations  —  i.  e.,  put 

them  in  possession  of  a  rich  country,  of  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory, which  had  been  once  occupied  by  a  variety  of 
princes  and  people,  and  didst  divide  them  into  comers 
— Ue.,  into  tribes.  The  propriety  of  the  expression  arose 
from  the  various  districts  touching  at  points  or  angles  on 
each  other,  the  land  of  Sihon,  and  the  land  of  the 
king  of  Heshbon— Heshbon  being  the  capital  city,  the 
passage  should  run  thus :  the  land  of  Sihon  or  the  land 
of  the  king  of  Heshbon.  32.  Sow  therefore,  our  God 
.  .  .  who  keepest  covenant  and  mercy — God's  fidelity  to 
His  covenant  is  prominently  acknowledged,  and  well  it 
might,  for  their  whole  national  history  bore  testimony  to 
It.  But  as  this  could  afford  them  little  ground  of  comfort 
or  of  hope  while  they  were  so  painfully  conscious  of  hav- 
ing violated  it,  they  were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
riches  of  Divine  grace;  and  hence  the  peculiar  style  of 
Invocation  here  adopted:  "Now  therefore,  our  God,  the 
great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God,  who  keepest  cove- 
nant and  mercy."  36.  Behold,  we  are  servants  this  day 
— Notwithstanding  their  happy  restoration  to  their  native 
land,  they  were  still  tributaries  of  a  foreign  prince  whose 
officers  ruled  them,  and  were  not,  like  their  fathers,  free 
tenants  of  the  laud  which  God  gave  them.  37.  it  ylcldeth 
much  Increase  unto  the  kings  whom  thou  hast  set 
over  us  because  of  our  sins — Our  agricultural  labours 
have  been  resumed  in  the  laud — we  plough,  and  sow,  and 
till,  and  thou  blessest  the  work  of  our  hands  with  a  plen- 
tiful return  ;  but  this  increase  is  not:  for  ourselves,  as  once 
It  was,  but  for  our  foreign  masters,  to  whom  we  have  to 
pay  large  and  oppressive  tribute,  they  have  dominion 
over  »tir  bodies— Their  persons  were  liable  to  be  pressed, 
at  the  mandate  of  their  Assyrian  conqueror.  Into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  empire,  either  in  war  or  in  public  works.  And 
our  beasts  are  taken  to  do  their  pleasure.  38.  we  make  a 
sure  covenant,  and  write—  i.  e.,  subscribe  or  sign  1%. 
This  written  document  would  exercise  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence In  restraining  their  backslldings  or  in  animating 
them  to  duty,  by  being  a  witness  against  them  if  in  future 
they  were  unfaithful  to  their  engagements. 

CHAPTER   X. 

Ver.  1-27.  The  Names  of  those  who  Sealed  the  Cov- 
enant. 1.  Nehemlah,  the  tlrshatha  —  His  name  wae 
placed  first  In  the  roll  on  account  of  his  high  official  rank, 
as  deputy  of  the  Persian  monarch.  All  classes  were  In- 
cluded in  the  subscription  list ;  but  the  people  were  rep- 
resented by  their  elders  (v.  14),  as  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  every  one  in  the  country  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  sealing. 

28.  The  Rest  of  the  People  Bound  themselves  to 
Observe  it.  Those  who  were  not  present  at  the  sealing 
ratified  the  covenant  by  giving  their  assent,  either  in 
words  or  by  lifting  up  their  hands.and  bound  themselves, 
by  a  solemn  oath,  to  walk  iu  God's  law,  imprecating  a 
curse  upon  themselves  in  the  event  of  their  violating  it. 

29-39.  Points  of  tjie  Covenant.  29.  to  observe  and 
do  all  the  commandments,  Ac— This  national  covenant, 
besides  containing  a  solemn  pledge  ©f  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law  generally,  specified  their  engagement  to  some 
particular  duties,  which  the  character  and  exigency  of  the 
times  stamped  with  great  urgency  and  importance,  and 
which  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: 
that  they  abstain  from  contracting  matrimonial  alliances 
with  the  heathen ;  that  they  would  rigidly  observe  the 
sabbath  ;  that  they  would  let  the  land  enjoy  rest  and  re 
mit  debts  every  seventh  year;  that  they  would  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  sei  vice,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  which  had  formerly  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  temple  (1  Chronicles  26.  20),  and  when  it 
was  drained,  given  out  from  the  king's  privy  purse 
(2  Chronicles  31. 3) ;  and  that  they  would  make  an  orderly 
payment  of  the  priests'  dues.  A  minute  and  particular 
enumeration  of  the  first-fruits  was  made,  that  all  raighs 
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p*  made  rally  aware  of  their  obligations,  and  that  none 
might  excuse  themselves  on  pretext  of  Ignorance  from 
withholding  taxes  which  the  poverty  of  many,  and  the 
irrellgion  of  others,  had  made  them  exceedingly  prone  to 
evade.  32.  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  our  God — The  law  required  every  Individual 
above  twenty  years  of  age  to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. But  In  consequence  of  the  general  poverty  of  the 
people,  occasioned  by  war  and  captivity,  this  tribute  was 
reduced  to  a  third  part  of  a  shekel.  34.  we  cast  the  lots . . . 
for  the  wood  offering— The  carrying  of  the  wood  had  for- 
merly been  the  work  of  the  Nethlnims.  But  few  of  them 
bavlng  returned,  the  duty  was  assigned  as  stated  in  the 
text.  The  practice  afterwards  rose  into  great  importance, 
and  Josephus  speaks  [Wars,  2.  17,  sect.  6]  of  the  Xylo- 
pborla,  or  certain  stated  and  solemn  times  at  which  the 
people  brought  up  wood  to  the  temple.  38.  The  priest 
the  son  of  Aaron  shall  be  with  the  Levltes,  when  the 
Levltes  take  tithes— Tills  was  a  prudential  arrangement. 
The  presence  of  a  dignified  priest  would  ensure  the  peace- 
ful delivery  of  the  tithes ;  at  least  his  superintendence  and 
influence  would  tend  to  prevent  the  commission  of  any 
wrong  in  the  transaction,  by  the  people  deceiving  the  Le- 
vltes, or  the  Levltes  defrauding  the  priests,  the  tithe  of 
the  tithes— -Ce.,  the  Levltes,  bavlng  received  a  tenth  of 
all  land  produce,  were  required  to  give  a  tenth  of  this  to 
the  priests.  The  Levltes  were  charged  with  the  additional 
obligation  to  carry  the  tithes  when  received,  and  deposit 
them  In  the  temple  stores,  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  39. 
we  will  not  forsake  the  house  of  our  God — This  solemn 
pledge  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  covenant  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Intense  zeal  by  which  the  people  at  this 
time  were  animated  for  the  glory  and  the  worship  of  God. 
Under  the  pungent  feelings  of  sorrow  and  repentance  for 
their  national  sins,  of  which  apostasy  from  the  service  of 
the  true  God  was  the  chief,  and  under  the  yet  fresh  and 
painful  remembrance  of  their  protracted  captivity,  they 
vowed,  and,  feeling  the  impulse  of  ardent  devotion  as  well 
as  of  gratitude  for  their  restoration,  flattered  themselves 
Ihey  would  never  forget  their  vow,  to  be  the  Lord's. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1,  2.  The  Roxebs,  Voluntaby  Men,  and  svebt 
Tenth  Man  Chosen  by  Lot,  Dwell  at  Jebusalkm.  1. 
the  rulers  .  .  .  dwelt  at  Jerusalem — That  city  being  the 
metropolis  of  the  country,  it  was  right  and  proper  that  the 
seat  of  government  should  be  there.  But  the  exigency  of 
the  times  required  that  special  measures  should  be  taken 
to  Insure  the  residence  of  an  adequate  population  for  the 
custody  of  the  buildings  and  the  defence  of  the  city.  From 
the  annoyances  of  restless  and  malignant  enemies,  who 
tried  every  means  to  demolish  the  rising  fortifications, 
there  was  some  danger  attending  a  settlement  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  returned  exiles, 
In  order  to  earn  as  well  as  secure  the  rewards  of  their 
duty,  preferred  to  remain  in  the  country  or  the  provincial 
towns.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  it  was  resolved  tc 
select  every  tenth  man  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min by  lot,  to  become  a  permanent  Inhabitant  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  necessity  of  such  an  expedient  commended  it 
to  the  general  approval.  It  was  the  more  readily  sub- 
mitted to,  that  the  lot  was  resorted  to  on  all  the  most  crit- 
ical conjunctures  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  regarded  by 
the  people  as  a  Divine  decision  (Proverbs  18. 18).  This 
awakened  strongly  the  national  spirit ;  and  patriotic  vol- 
unteers came  readily  forward  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
authorities,  a  service  which,  implying  great  self-denial  as 
well  as  courage,  was  reckoned  In  the  circumstances  of  so 
much  Importance  as  entitled  them  to  the  public  grati- 
tude. No  wonder  that  the  conduct  of  these  volunteers 
drew  forth  the  tribute  of  public  admiration ;  for  they  sac- 
rificed their  personal  safety  and  comfort  for  the  Interests 
of  the  community;  Jerusalem  being  at  that  time  a  place 
against  which  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  directing  a 
thousand  plots;  and,  therefore,  residence  in  It  at  such  a 
juncture  was  attended  with  expense  and  various  ami  \v- 
*nce*  from  which  a  country  life  was  entirely  free. 
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3-36.    Theib  Names.    3.  the  chief  of  the  province— i.  «* 

Judea.  Nebemlah  speaks  of  it,  as  it  then  was.  a  small  ap- 
pendix of  the  Persian  empire,  in  the  cities  of  Judah, 
dwelt  every  one  in  his  possession  In  their  cities — The 

returned  exiles,  who  had  come  from  Babylon,  repaired 
generally,  and  by  a  natural  Impulse,  to  the  lands  and 
cities  throughout  the  country  which  had  been  anciently 
assigned  them.    Israel— This  general  name,  which  desig- 
nated the  descendants  of  Jacob  before  the  unhappy  di- 
vision of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Kehoboam,  was  re- 
stored after  the  captivity,  the  Israelites  being  then  united 
with  the  Jews,  and  all  traces  of  their  former  separation 
being  obliterated.    Although  the  majority  of  the  returned 
exiles  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  they 
are  here  called  Israel ;  because  a  large  number  out  of  all 
the  tribes  were  now  intermingled,  and  these  were  princi- 
pally the  occupiers  of  the  rural  villages,  while  none  but 
those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  resided  in  Jerusalem,    the 
Levltes — these  took  possession  of  the  cities  allotted  to 
them,  according  as  they  had  opportunity,    the  Kethin- 
ims — a  certain  order  of  men,  either  Gibeonites  or  persons 
Joined  with  them,  who  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God.    4.  at  Jerusalem  dwelt  certain  of  the  children 
of  Judah— The  discrepancy  that  isapparent  between  this 
and  the  list  formerly  given  in  1  Chronicles  9. 1-9,  arose  not 
only  from  the  Jewish  and  Oriental  practice  of  changing 
or  modifying  the  names  of  persons  from  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  from  the  alterations  that  must  have  been 
produced  in  the  course  of  time;   the  catalogue  In  Chroni- 
cles containing  those  who  came  with  the  first  detachment 
of  returned  exiles,  while  the  list  in  this  passage  probably 
Included  also  those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  Nehe-  I 
miah ;  or  it  was  most  probably  made  out  afterwards,  when  I 
several  had  died,  or  some,  who  had  been  inserted  as  going  i 
on  the  journey,  remained,  and  others  came  in  their  stead,  i 
9.    overseer  -t.  e.,  captain    or  chief.     11.    the  ruler  of  p 
the  house  of  God— Assistant  of  the  high  priest  (Numbere  « 
3.  32;  1  Chronicles  9. 11 ;  2  Chronicles  19. 11).    16.  the  over.  I 
sight  of  the  outward  business  of  the  house  of  God — i.  e„ 
those  things  which  were  done  outside,  or  in  the  country  j 
such  as  the  collecting  of  the  provisions  (1  Chronicles  26.  29>  p 
17.  the  principal  to  begin  the  thanksgiving  in  praye* 
— i.  e.,  the  leader  of  the  choir  which  chaunted  the  public 
praise  at  the  time  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice. 
That  service  was  always  accompanied  by  some  approprl- 1 
ate  psalm,  the  sacred  music  being  selected  and  guided  ' 
by  the  person  named.    22.  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  singers  j 
were  over  the  business  of  the  house  of  God— They  were 
selected  to  take  charge  of  providing  those  things  which  l 
were  required  for  the  Interior  of  the  temple  and  its  ser- 
vice, whilst  toothers  was  committed  the  care  of  the  "  out-  > 
ward  business  of  the  house  of  God  "  (v.  16).    This  duty  was  ( 
very  properly  assigned  to  the  sons  of  Asaph ;  for,  though 
they  were  Levltes,  they  did  not  repair  in  rotation  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  other  ministers  of  religion.    Being  perma- : 
nent  residents,  and  employed  in  duties  which  were  com- 1 
paratlvely  light  and  easy,  they  were  very  competent  to  i 
undertake   this  charge.     23.    it  was  the    king's  com- 
mandment—It  was  the  will  of  the  Persian  monarch  in  . 
issuing  his  edict  that  the  temple  service  should  be  re- 
vived in  all  its  religious  fulness  and  solemnity;  and  as 
this  special  provision  for  the  singers  is  said  to  have  been 
by  the  king's  commandment,  the  order   was  probably ! 
given  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiab.  i 
24.  Pethahlah  .  .  .  was  at  the  king's  hand  in  all  mat-  ■ 
ten  concerning  the  people— This  person  was  entrust 
with  Judicial  power,  either  for  the  Interest,  or  by  the  ap 
polntment,  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  his  duty  con 
sisted  either  in  adjusting  cases  of  civil  dispute,  or  in  regu- 
lating   fiscal  concerns.     25.  some   of  the  children  of 
Judah    dwelt  at  Kirjath-arba — The  whole   region  la 
which   the  villages  here  mentioned  were  situated  had 
been  completely  devastated  by  the  Chaldean  Invasion;! 
and,  therefore,  it  must  be  assumed,  that  these  villages  had  i 
been   rebuilt  before  "  the  children  dwelt  in  them."    36. 
And  of  the  Levltes  were  divisions  in  Judah,  and  la 
Benjamin— rather,  there  were  divisions  for  the  Levltes.  i 
i.  e..  those  who  were  not  reslderl  in  Jerusalem  were  dis 
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gributed  In  settlements  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ju- 
iun  and  Benjamin. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.    1-9.      PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES   WHO  CAME   UP  WITH 

.Zkbcbhabku  1.  these  are  the  priests— According  to  v.  7 
•the  chief  of  the  priests,"  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
sonrses  into  which  the  priesthood  were  divided  (1  Chron- 
\oles  at  1-20).  Only  four  of  the  courses  returned  from  the 
sapUvtty  <ch.  7.  39-12;  Ezra  2.  36-39).  But  these  were  di- 
vided by  Zer  ubhabel,  or  Jeshua,  into  the  original  number 
el  twexty-four.  Twenty-two  only  are  enumerated  here, 
sad  no  more  than  twenty  in  v.  12-21.  The  discrepancy  is 
owing  to  the  extremely  probable  circumstance  that  two 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  had  become  extinct  in  Baby- 
lon ;  for  none  belonging  to  them  are  reported  as  haying 
returned  (v.  2-5),  viz.,  Hattush  and  Maadiah  may  be 
omitted  In  the  account  of  those  persons'  families  (v.  12), 
for  these  had  DO  sons.  Shealtiel — or  Salathiel.  Ezra — 
This  was  a  different  person  from  the  pious  and  patriotic 
leader.  If  he  were  the  same  person,  he  must  now  have 
reached  a  very  patriarchal  age— and  this  longevity  was 
doubtless  owing  to  his  eminent  piety  and  temperance, 
whlcn  are  greatly  conducive  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
but,  above  all,  to  the  special  blessing  of  Got!,  who  had  pre- 
served and  strengthened  him  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Important  work  he  was  called  to  undertake  in  that 
critical  period  of  the  Church's  history.  4.  Abljah— One 
of  the  ancestors  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lake  1.  5).  9.  their 
brethren  were  over  against  them  In  the  \valche» — i.  e., 
according  to  some,  their  stations— the  places  where  they 
itood  when  officiating—"  ward  over  against  ward  "  (v.  24) ; 
or,  according  to  others.  In  alternate  watches,  in  course  of 
rotation. 

KM7.  Succession  of  the  High  Priests.  10.  Jeshua 
H*.tjat  .lotnkLH,  &c. — This  enumeration  was  of  great  Im- 
portance, not  only  as  establishing  their  individual  purity 
of  jtsiieni,  but  because  the  chronology  of  the  Jews  was 
aenceloit.h  to  be  reckoned  not  as  formerly  by  the  reigns 
ol  t-'ielr  kings,  but  by  the  successions  of  their  high  priests. 
II.  Jtddna- It  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  many  com- 
ne  .tators  that  this  person  was  the  high  priest  whose 
tlgnin<-d  appearance,  solemn  manner,  and  splendid  cos- 
tume overawed  and  Interested  so  strongly  the  proud 
mind  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  If  he  were  not  this 
person,  as  some  object  that  this  Jaddua  was  not  in  office 
till  a  considerable  period  after  the  death  of  Nehemlah,  it 
might  i  robably  be  his  father,  called  by  the  same  name. 
l'-S.  In  the  days  of  Joiakt  in  were  priests,  the  chief  «f 
the  fathers — i. «.,  as  there  had  been  priests  in  the  days 
of  Jeshua,  so  in  the  time  of  Joiaklm,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor oi  Jeshua,  the  sons  of  those  persons  filled  the 
priestly  office  in  room  of  their  fathers,  some  of  whom 
were  still  alive,  though  many  were  dead.  33.  The  sons 
•f  Lrt-vl  .  .  .  were  written  In  the  book  of  the  Chroni- 
cles—i.  «.,  the  public  registers  in  which  the  genealogies 
were  kept  with  great  regularity  and  exactness.  27-43. 
at  the  dedication  of  the  wit  11  of  Jerusalem — This  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  the  wall  and  gates  of  the  city  was 
an  aot  of  piety  on  the  part  of  Nehemlah,  not  merely  to 
thank  God  in  a  general  way  for  having  been  enabled  to 
bring  the  building  to  a  happy  completion,  but  on  the 
tpeclal  ground  of  that  city  being  the  place  which  He  had 
chosen,  and  its  containing  the  temple  which  was  hal- 
lowed by  the  manifestation  of  His  presence,  and  anew 
set  apart  to  His  service.  It  was  on  these  accounts  that 
Jerusalem  was  called  "the  holy  city,"  and  by  this  public 
*ud  solemn  act  of  religions  observance,  after  a  long 
period  of  neglect  and  desecration.  It  was,  as  It  were,  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  proprietor.  The  dedication  con- 
sisted in  a  solemn  ceremonial,  in  which  the  leading 
authorities,  accompanied  by  the  Levltlcal  singers,  sum- 
moned from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  marched  in  imposing  procession  round 

(>•  mty  walls,  and,  pausing  at  Intervals  to  engage  In 
united  praises,  prater,  and  sacrifices,  supplicated  the 
•on tinned  presence,  favour,  and  blessing  on  "the  holy 
<»lty        "  Ttu  antmbts/  convened  near  Jaffa  Gate,  where  the 


procession  commence*.  Then  (t>.  31)1  brought  up  the  prince* 
of  Judah  upon  the  wall  (near  the  Valley  Gate),  and  ap- 
pointed two  great  companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks, 
whereof  one  went  on  the  right  hand  upon  the  wall  to- 
wards the  dung-gate  (through  Bethzo).  And  after  them 
went  Hoshalah,  and  half  of  the  princes  of  Judah.  And 
(v.  37)  at  the  fountain-gate,  which  was  over  against  them, 
they  (descending  by  the  Tower  of  Siloam  on  the  interior,  and 
then  reascending)  went  up  by  the  stairs  of  the  city  of 
David,  at  the  going  up  of  the  wall,  above  the  house  of 
David,  even  unto  the  water-gate  eastward  (by  the  stair- 
case of  the  rampart,  hairing  descended  to  dedicate  the/ov.ntain 
structures).  And  the  other  company  of  them  that  gave 
thanks  went  over  against  them  (both  parties  having  started 
from  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  walls),  and  I  after 
them,  and  the  half  of  the  people  upon  tne  wall,  from  be- 
yond the  tower  of  the  furnaces  even  unto  the  broad  wall 
(beyond  the  corner-gate).  And  from  above  the  gate  or 
Ephralm,  and  above  the  old  gate  (and  the  gate  of  Benja- 
mi7i),  and  above  the  fish-gate,  and  the  tower  of  Hanaueel, 
and  the  tower  of  Mean,  even  unto  the  sheep-gate ;  and 
they  stood  still  In  the  prison-gate  (or  high  gate,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge).  So  stood  the  two  companies  of  them 
that  gave  thanks  in  the  house  of  God,  and  I,  and  half  of 
the  rulers  with  me  (having  thus  performed  the  circuit  of  the 
investing  walls),  and  arrived  In  the  courts  of  the  temple." 
[Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King.]  43.  the  Joy  of 
Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off— The  events  of  the 
day,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  now  repaired  and 
beautified  state  of  the  city,  raised  the  popular  feeling  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  fame  of  their  re- 
joicings was  spread  far  and  near.  44.  portions  of  th* 
law — t.  e.,  prescribed  by  the  law.  for  Jndah  rejoiced  for 
the  priests  and  .  .  .  Levites  that  -waited— The  cause  of 
this  general  satisfaction  was  either  the  full  restoration 
of  the  temple  service,  and  the  reorganized  provision  for 
the  permanent  support  of  the  ministry,  or  it  was  tho 
pious  character  and  eminent  gifts  of  the  guardians  of  re- 
ligion. 45.  the  singers  and  the  porters  kept  .  .  the 
ward  of  the  purification — i.  e.,  took  care  that  no  unclean 
person  was  allowed  to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sacred  building.  This  was  the  official  duty  of  the  porters 
(2  Chronicles  23. 19),  with  whom,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  singers 
should  be  associated  as  assistants.  47.  all  Israel  .  .  . 
sanctified  holy  things  unto  the  Levites,  &c — The  peo- 
ple, selecting  the  tithes  and  first-fruits,  devoted  them  to 
the  use  of  the  Levites.  to  whom  they  belonged  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  law.  The  Levites  acted  in  the  same  way  with 
the  tithes  due  from  them  to  the  priests.  Thus  all  classes 
of  the  people  displayed  a  conscientious  fidelity  in  paying 
the  dues  to  the  temple  and  the  servants  of  God  who  were 
appointed  to  minister  in  it, 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-9.  Upon  the  Reading  of  the  Law  Separa- 
tion is  hade  from  the  Mixed  Multitude,  l.  On 
that  day— This  was  not  immediately  consequent  on  the 
dedication  of  the  city  wall  and  gates,  but  after  Nehe- 
miah's  return  from  the  Persian  court  to  Jerusalem,  his 
absence  having  extended  over  a  considerable  period. 
The  transaction  here  described  probably  took  place  on 
one  of  the  periodical  occasions  for  the  public  readings  of 
the  law,  when  the  people's  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  some  violations  of  It  which  called  for  imme- 
diate correction.  There  Is  another  Instance  afforded,  in 
addition  to  those  which  have  already  fallen  under  our 
notice,  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  public 
and  periodical  reading  of  the  Divine  law.  It  was  an  estab- 
lished provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people, 
for  diffusing  a  knowledge  and  a  reverence  for  the  sacred 
volume,  as  well  as  for  removing  those  errors  and  corrup- 
tions which  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  crept  in. 
the  Ammonite  and  the  Aloablte  should  not  come  Into 
the  congregation  of  God  for  ever — i.  «.,  not  be  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Israel!  tish  kingdom,  nor  united  in  mamag« 
relations  with  that  people  (Deuteronomy  23. 3, 4).  This  ap 
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peal  to  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law  led  to  a  dissolution 
of  all  heathen  alliances  (ch.  9. 2 ;  Ezra  10.  8).  4.  before  thin 
—The  practice  of  these  mixed  marriages,  In  open  neglect 
or  violation  of  the  law,  had  become  so  common,  that  even 
the  pontifical  bouse,  which  ought  to  have  set  a  better  ex- 
ample, was  polluted  by  such  an  Impure  mixture.  EUos- 
hlb  the  priest  .  .  .  was  allied  unto  Tobiah — Tills  person 
was  the  high  priest  (v.  28;  also  ch.  3.  1),  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  dignified  office,  had  the  superintendence  and  control 
of  the  apartments  attached  to  the  temple.  The  laxity 
of  his  principles,  as  well  as  of  his  practice,  Is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  his  contracting  a  family  connection  with 
so  notorious  an  enemy  of  Israel  as  Toblah.  But  his  obse- 
quious attentions  had  carried  him  much  farther,  for  to 
accommodate  so  Important  a  person  as  Toblah  on  his 
occasional  visits  to  Jerusalem,  Eliashlb  had  provided 
him  a  splendid  apartment  In  the  temple.  The  introduc- 
tion of  so  gross  an  Impropriety  can  be  accounted  for  In  no 
other  way  than  by  supposing  that  In  the  absence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  cessation  of  the  services,  the  temple  was 
regarded  as  a  common  public  building,  which  might,  In 
the  circumstances,  be  appropriated  as  a  palatial  resi- 
dence. 6.  But  In  all  this  time  was  not  1  at  Jerusalem 
— Eliashlb — concluding  that,  as  Nehemlah  had  departed 
from  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the  expiry  of  his  allotted  term 
of  absence,  had  resigned  his  government,  he  had  gone 
not  to  return — began  to  use  great  liberties,  and,  there 
being  none  left  whose  authority  or  frown  he  dreaded, 
allowed  himself  to  do  things  most  unworthy  of  his  sacred 
office,  and  which,  though  In  unison  with  his  own  Irrelig- 
ious character,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt 
during  the  reslaence  of  the  pious  governor.  Nehemlah 
resided  twelve  years  as  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  In  repairing  and  refortlfying  the  city,  he  at 
the  end  of  that  period  returned  to  his  duties  in  Shushan. 
How  long  he  remained  there  is  not  expressly  said,  but 
"after  certain  days,"  which  is  a  Scripture  phraseology  for 
a  year  or  a  number  of  years,  he  obtained  leave  to  resume 
the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and,  to  his  deep  mortifica- 
tion and  regret,  fonnd  matters  In  the  neglected  and  dis- 
orderly state  here  described.  Such  gross  Irregularities  as 
were  practised,  such  extraordinary  corruptions  as  had 
crept  In,  evidently  Imply  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
time.  Besides,  theyexhibit  thecharacter  of  Eliashlb,  the 
high  priest,  in  a  moat  unfavourable  light;  for  while  he 
ought,  by  his  office,  to  have  preserved  the  Inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  temple  and  Its  furniture,  his  influence  had 
been  directly  exercised  for  evil;  especially  he  had  given 
permission  and  countenance  to  a  most  Indecent  outrage— 
the  appropriation  of  the  best  apartments  In  the  sacred 
building  to  a  heathen  governor,  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  determined  enemies  of  the  people  and  the  worship 
of  God.  The  very  first  reform  Nehemlah  on  bis  second 
visit  resolved  upon,  was  the  stopping  of  this  gross  profa- 
nation, and  the  chamber  which  had  been  polluted  by  the 
residence  of  the  Idolatrous  Ammonite  was,  after  under- 
going the  process  of  ritual  purification  (Numbers  16.  9), 
restored  to  Its  proper  use — a  store-house  for  the  sacred 
vessels. 
10-14.     Nskkhiah   Befokks  the  Officers  isr  the 


House  of  Qod.  10.  And  I  perceived  that  the  portion* 
of  the  Levltes  had  not  been  given  them— The  people, 
disgusted  with  the  malversations  of  Eliashlb.  or  the  lax 
and  irregular  performance  of  the  sacred  rites,  withheld 
the  tithes,  so  that  the  ministers  of  religion  were  com- 
pelled for  their  livelihood  to  withdraw  to  their  patrimo- 
nial possessions  In  the  country;  the  temple  services  bad 
ceased;  all  religious  duties  fallen  Into  neglect;  and  UK- 
money  put  into  the  sacred  treasury  squandered  In  ihr 
entertainment  of  an  Ammonite  heathen,  an  open  and 
contemptuous  enemy  of  Qod  and  his  people.  The  return 
of  the  governor  put  an  end  to  these  disgraceful  and  pro- 
fane proceedings.  He  administered  a  sharp  rebuke  tc 
those  priests  to  whom  the  management  of  the  temple 
and  Its  services  was  committed,  for  the  total  neglect  of 
their  duties,  and  the  violation  of  the  solemn  promises 
which  they  had  made  to  him  at  his  departure.  He  up- 
braided them  with  the  serious  charge  of  having  not  only 
withheld  from  men  their  dues,  but  of  having  robbed  God, 
by  neglecting  the  care  of  his  house  and  service.  And 
thus  having  roused  them  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  incited 
them  to  testify  their  godly  sorrow  for  their  criminal 
negligence  by  renewed  devotedness  to  their  sacred  work, 
Nehemlah  restored  the  temple  services,  by  recalling  the 
dispersed  Levltes  to  the  regular  discharge  of  their  duties, 
while  the  people  at  large,  perceiving  that  their  contribu- 
tions would  be  no  longer  perverted  to  improper  uses, 
willingly  brought  In  their  tithes  as  formerly.  Men  of  in- 
tegrity and  good  report  were  appointed  to  act  as  trustees 
Of  the  sacred  treasures,  and  thus  order,  regularity  and 
active  service  were  re-established  in  the  temple. 

15-31.  The  Violation  of  the  Sabbath.  15.  In  those 
days  saw  I  in  Jndah  some  treading  wlne-presxes  on 
the  Sabbath— The  cessation  of  the  temple  servloes  was 
necessarily  followed  by  a  public  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  this  had  gone  so  far  that  labour  was  carried  on 
In  the  fields,  and  fish  brought  to  the  markets  on  the  sacred 
day.  Nehemlah  took  the  decisive  step  of  ordering  the  v'.ty 
gates  to  be  shut,  and  not  to  be  opened,  till  the  Sabbath 
was  past;  and  In  order  to  ensure  the  faithful  execution 
of  this  order,  he  stationed  some  of  his  own  servants  a* 
guards,  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  any  commodities 
on  that  day.  On  the  merchants  and  various  dealers  find- 
ing admission  denied  them,  they  set  up  booths  outside 
the  walls,  in  hopes  of  still  driving  a  traffic  with  the 
peasantry,  but  the  governor  threatened,  if  they  continued, 
to  adopt  violent  measures  for  their  removal.  For  this 
purpose  a  body  of  Levltes  were  stationed  as  sentinels  at 
the  gate,  with  discretionary  powers  to  protect  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath.  24.  could  not  speak  in  the 
Jews'  lnnguage,  but  according  to  the  language  ©< 
each  people  — A  mongrel  dialect  imbibed  from  theii 
mothers,  together  with  foreign  principles  and  habits.  25 
cursed  them— i.  e.,  pronounced  on  them  an  anathema 
which  entailed  excommunication,  smote  .  .  .  and 
plucked  off  their  hair— To  cut  off  the  hair  of  offenders 
seems  to  be  a  punishment  rather  disgraceful  than  severe  • 
yet  It  is  supposed  that  pain  was  added  to  disgrace,  and 
that  they  tore  off  the  hair  with  violence,  as  If  they  werr 
plucking  a  bird  alive. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-22.     AHA8UEBUS  MAKES  ROTAL  FEASTS.     1.  Aha- 

raenu-  It  is  now  generally  agreed  amongst  learned 
■  men  that  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  this  episode  Is  the 
Xerxes  who  figures  In  Grecian  history.  3.  made  a  feast 
unto  all  his  princes  and  his  servants — Banquets  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  and  extending  over  so  great  a  period,  have 
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not  been  unfrequently  provided  by  the  luxurious 
archs  of  Eastern  countries,  both  In  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  early  portion  of  this  festive  season,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  amusement  particularly 
an  exhibition  of  the  magnificence  and  treasures  o<  the 
court,  and  it  was  closed  by  a  special  feast  of  seven  days'  con- 
tinuance, given  within  the  garden*  of  the  royal  palace.  Tnf 
ancient  palace  of  Susa  has  been  recently  disinterred  rrou/ 
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*n  Incumbent  mass  of  earth  and  ruins,  and  In  that  palace, 
which  Is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  actual  edifice  referred  to 
tit  tills  passage,  there  is  a  great  hall  of  marble  pillars. 
"The  position  of  the  great  colonnade  corresponds  with  the 
recount  here  given.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  in  the  cen- 
tre ol  Uis  mound,  the  remainder  of  -which  we  may  well 
In  iik,)ne  to  have  l>een  occupied,  after  the  Persian  fashion, 
w.th  a  garden  and  fountains.  Thus  the  colonnade  would 
i-ep  resent  the 'court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  pa:a.ce' 
with  its  'plllarsof  marble.'  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe 
the  expression,  'Shushan  the  palaee,'  applies  especially 
to  this  portion  of  the  existing  ruins,  in  contradistinction 
to  Ui«  citadel  and  the  city  of  Shushan."  [Loftus'  Chal- 
VXa  ANT  HU8IANA.]  6.  Where  were  white,  green,,  and 
blue  hangings,  <fcc— The  fashion,  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  on  festive  occasions,  was  to  decorate  the  chambers 
from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downward  with  damask  or 
velvet  hangings  of  variegated  colours  suspended  on  hooks, 
3r  taken  down  at  pleasure,  the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
•Slver — i.  e.,  the  couches  on  which,  according  to  Oriental 
fashion,  the  guests  reclined,  and  which  were  either  formed 
entirely  of  gold  and  silver,  or  Inlaid  with  ornaments  of 
those  costly  metals,  stood  on  an  elevated  floor  of  parti- 
coloured marble.  7.  they  gave  them  drink  In  vessels 
of  gold— There  is  reason  to  believe  from  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  ch.  5.  6 ;  7. 2,  7,  8,  where  the  drinking  of  wine 
occupies  by  far  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  descrip- 
tion, that  this  was  a  banquet  rather  than  a  feast.  9.  Also 
Vashti  the  queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women — The 
celebration  was  double;  for,  as  according  to  the  Oriental 
fashion,  the  sexes  do  not  Intermingle  in  society,  the  court 
ladles  were  entertained  in  a  separate  apartment  by  the 
queen.  10-13.  On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  heart  of 
the  king  was  merry  with  wine — As  the  feast-days  ad- 
vanced, the  drinking  was  more  freely  Indulged  in,  so  that 
the  close  was  usually  marked  by  great  excesses  of  revelry. 
he  commander!  .  .  .  the  seven  chamberlains —  these 
were  the  eunuchs  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  harem. 
The  refusal  of  Vaahtl  to  obey  an  order  which  required  her 
to  make  an  Indecent  exposure  of  herself  before  a  com- 
pany of  drunken  revellers,  was  becoming  both  the  mod- 
esty of  her  sex  and  her  rank  as  queen  ;  for,  according  to 
Persian  customs,  the  queen,  even  more  than  the  wives  of 
other  men,  was  secluded  from  the  public  gaze;  and  had 
not  the  king's  blood  been  heated  with  wine,  or  his  reason 
overpowered  by  force  of  offended  pride,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  ners,  was  con- 
sulted by  her  dignified  conduct.  13.  Then  the  king  said 
to  the  wise  men — These  were  probably  the  magi,  without 
whose  advice  as  to  the  proper  time  of  doing  a  thing  the 
Persian  kings  never  did  take  any  step  whatever;  and  the 
persons  named  in  the  following  verse  were  the  "seven 
counsellors"  (cf.  Ezra  7. 14)  who  formed  the  state  ministry. 
The  combined  wisdom  of  all,  it  seems,  was  enlisted  to 
consult  with  the  king  what  course  should  be  taken  after 
so  unprecedented  an  occurrence  as  Vashti's  disobedience 
of  the  royal  summons.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
Imagine  the  astonishment  produced  by  such  a  refusal  in 
a  country  and  a  court  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
absolute.  The  assembled  grandees  were  petrified  with 
horror  at  the  daring  affront;  alarm  for  the  consequences 
ihat  might  ensne  to  each  of  them  in  his  own  household 
next  seized  on  their  minds,  and  the  sounds  of  bacehana- 
llan  revelry  were  hushed  intodeepand  anxious  consulta- 
tion what  punishment  to  Inflict  on  the  refractory  queen. 
But  a  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  the  flattery  of  the  king 
and  the  enslavement  of  all  women.  The  counsellors  were 
too  Intoxicated  or  obsequious  to  oppose  the  courtly  advice 
of  Memucan.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  with  a  wise 
regard  to  the  public  Interests  of  the  nation,  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  Vashtl  could  be  nothing  short  of  degradation 
from  her  royal  dignity.  The  doom  was  accordingly  pro- 
nounced and  made  known  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver ,  1-20.    Esther  Chosen  to  be  Que  en.    1.  After  these 
-uln«[*,  when  the  wrath  of  Kine-  Ahasuerus  was  «i>- 


peased— On  recover. ng  from  the  violent  excitement  of  hid 
revelry  and  rage,  the  king  was  pierced  with  poiguaut  re- 
gret for  the  unmerited  treatmeuthe  had  given  to  his  beau- 
tiful and  dignified  queen.  But,  according  to  the  law, 
which  made  the  word  of  a  Persian  king  irrevocable,  she 
could  not  be  restored.  His  counsellors,  for  their  own  sake, 
were  solicitous  to  remove  his  disquietude,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  all  suitable  means  for  grati- 
fying their  royal  master  with  another  consort  or  equal  or 
superior  attractions  to  those  of  his  divorced  queen.  In 
the  despotic  countries  of  the  East  the  custom  obtains  that 
when  an  order  is  sent  to  a  family  for  a  young  damsel  to 
repair  to  the  royal  palace,  the  parents,  however  unwilling, 
dare  not  refuse  the  honour  for  their  daughter;  and  al- 
though they  know  that  when  she  is  once  in  the  royal 
harem,  they  will  never  see  her  again,  they  are  obliged  to 
yield  a  silent  and  passive  compliance.  On  the  occasion 
rererred  to,  a  general  search  was  commanded  to  be  made 
for  the  greatest  beauties  throughout  the  empire,  In  the 
hope  that,  from  their  ranks,  the  disconsolate  monarch 
might  select  one  for  the  honour  of  succeeding  to  the  royal 
honours  of  Vashti.  The  damsels,  on  arrival  at  the  palace, 
were  placed  under  the  custody  of  "  Hege,  the  king's  cham- 
berlain, keeper  of  the  women,"  t.  e.,  the  chief  eunuch,  usu- 
ally a  repulsive  old  man,  on  whom  the  court  ladles  art 
very  dependent,  and  whose  favour  they  are  always  desi- 
rous to  secure.  5.  Now  In  Shushan  the  palace  ther* 
was  a  certain  Jew — Mordecai  held  some  office  about  the 
court.  But  his  "sitting  at  the  king's  gate"  (v.  21)  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  was  In  the  humble  condition  of 
a  porter;  for,  according  to  an  institute  of  Cyrus,  all  state 
officers  were  required  to  wait  in  the  outer  courts  till  they 
were  summoned  into  the  presence-chamber.  He  might, 
therefore,  have  been  a  person  of  some  official  dignity. 
This  man  bad  an  orphan  niece,  born  during  the  exile, 
under  his  care,  who  being  distinguished  by  great  personal 
beauty,  was  one  of  the  young  damsels  taken  into  the 
royal  harem  on  this  occasion,  and  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune at  once  to  gain  the  good -will  of  the  chief  eunuch. 
Her  sweet  and  amiable  appearance  made  her  a  favourite- 
with  all  who  looked  upon  her  (v.  15,  last  clause).  Her  He- 
brew name  {v.  7)  was  Hadassah,  i.  e.,  myrtle,  which,  on  her 
introduction  into  the  royal  harem,  was  changed  for  Es- 
ther, t.  e.,  the  star  Venus,  indicating  beauty  and  good  for- 
tune. [GESENIU8.]  11.  Mordecai  walked  every  day 
before  the  court  of  the  women's  house — The  harem  is 
an  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  what  is  transacted  within 
its  walls  is  as  much  a  secret  to  those  without  as  if  they 
were  thousands  of  miles  away.  But  hints  were  given  him 
through  the  eunuchs.  V£.  Now  when  every  maid's  tun. 
was  come  to  go  in  to  King  Ahasuerus — A  whole  yea: 
was  spent  tn  preparation  for  the  intended  honour.  Con- 
sidering that  this  look  place  in  a  palace,  the  long  perlrvl 
prescribed,  together  wtth  the  profusion  of  costly  and  fra- 
grant cosmetics  employed,  was  probably  required  by  state 
etiquette.  17.  the  king  loved  Esther  above  all  the  wo- 
men— The  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Ahasuerus,  and  elevated  her  to  the. lignttyof  chief 
wife,  or  queen.  The  other  competitors  bad  apartments 
assigned  them  in  the  royal  harem,  and  were  retained  in 
the  rank  of  secondary  wives,  of  whom  Oriental  princes 
haveagreat  number,  he  set  the  royal  crown  upon  her 
head — This  consisted  only  of  a  purple  ribbon,  streaked 
with  white,  bound  round  the  forehead.  The  nuptial? 
were  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  entertainment,  and,  in 
honour  of  the  auspicious  occasion,  "  he  made  a  release  to 
the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
king."  The  dotation  of  Persian  queens  consisted  in  con- 
signing to  them  the  revenue  of  certain  cities,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  defraying  their  personal  ana 
domestic  expenditure.  Some  of  these  Imposts  the  kin 
remitted  or  lessened  at  this  time. 
21-23.    Mordecai,   Discovering  a  Treason,    is    Kk 

CORDED  IN  THE  CHRONICLES.  31.  In  those  days  .  .  two 
of  the  king's  chamberlains  .  .  .  were  wroth  and 
sought  to  lay  hand  on  the  king,  Ac— This  secret  con- 
spiracy against  the  king's  life  probably  arose  out  ol 
revenge  for  the  divorce  of  Vashti,  in  whose  Interest,  a 3a 
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»t  whose  Instigation,  these  eunuchs  may  have  acted. 
Through  the  vigilance  of  Mordecal,  whose  fidelity,  how- 
ever, passed  unnoticed,  the  design  was  frustrated,  while 
the  conspirators  were  oondemned  to  be  executed ;  and  as 
the  matter  was  recorded  In  the  court  annals.  It  became 
the  occasion  afterwards  of  Mordecal's  preferment  to  the 
place  o"  /ower  and  lnfinence  for  which,  In  furtherance 
of  the  national  Interests  of  the  Jews,  iJlvlne  providence 
Intended  him. 

CHAPTER    III. 
Ver.  1-15.    Ham  an,  advauckd  by  thk  Kisu,  and  De- 

U>ISKI>  BY  MOBDKUAI,  SKRKS  REVKNGEON  ALL  THE  JKWH. 

1,  After  thenc  thlmja  <lld  Aiiaxufrus  promote  Hainan 
,  .  .  and  Met   his  sent   above  all  the  prince* — i.  e.,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  or  prime  confidential  minister, 
whose  pre-eminence  in  office  and  power  appeared  in  the 
elevated  state  chair  appropriated  to  that  supreme  func- 
tionary.   Such  a  distinction  in  seats  was  counted  of  vast 
Importance  in  the  formal  court  of   Persia.     S4.  all  the 
king's  servants,  that  were  In  the  king's  gate,  bowed, 
ud   reverenced  Hainan — Large  mansions  in  the  East 
are  entered  by  a  spacious  vestibule,  or  gateway,  along  the 
•Ides  of  which  visitors  sit,  and  are  received  by  the  master 
of  the  house;   for  none,  except  the  nearest  relatives  or 
special  friends,  are  admitted  farther.    There  the  officers 
of  the  ancient,  king  of  Persia  waited  till  they  were  called, 
and  did  obeisance  to  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the  day. 
but  Mordecal  bovred  not,  nor  did  him  reverence — The 
obsequious  homage  of  prostration,  not  entirely  foreign  to 
the  manners  of  the  East,  had  not  been  claimed  by  former 
viziers;   but  this  minion  required  that  all  subordinate 
officers  of  the  court  should  bow  before  him  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth.    But  to  Mordecal  It  seemed  that  such 
an  attitude  of  profound  reverence  was  due  only  to  God. 
Hainan  being  an  Amalekite,  one  of  a  doomed  and  ac- 
cursed   race,    was,    doubtless,    another   element    In    the 
refusal;  and  on  learning  that  the  recusant  was  a  Jew, 
whose  nonconformity  was  grounded  on  religious  scruples, 
the  magnitude  of  the   atfront   appeared   so   much   the 
greater,  as  the  example  of  Mordecal  would  be  Imitated  by 
all  his  compatriots.  Had  the  homage  been  a  simple  token 
of  civil  respect,  Mordecal  would  not  have  refused  It ;  but 
the  Persian  kings  demanded  a  sort  of  adoration,  which, 
It  Is  well  known,  even  the  Greeks  reckoned  It  degradation 
to  express,  and  as  Xerxes,  In  the  height  of  his  favour- 
itism, had  commanded  the  same  honours  to  be  given  to 
the  minister  as  to  himself,  this  was  the  ground  of  Mor- 
decal's refusal.   7.  In  the  first  month  .  .  .  they  cast  Par, 
that  Is,  the  lot — In  resorting  to  this  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  most  auspicious  day  for  putting  his  atrocious 
scheme  Into  execution,  Haman  acted  as  the  kings  and 
nooles  of  Persia  have  always  done,  never  engaging  in 
any  enterprise  without  consulting  the  astrologers,  and 
being  satisfied  as  to  the  lucky  hour.    Vowing  revenge, 
but  scorning  to  lay  hands  on  a  single  victim,  he  meditated 
the  extirpation  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  who,  he  knew, 
were  sworn  enemies  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  artfully 
representing  them  as  a  people  who  were  aliens  in  man- 
ners and  habits,  and  enemies  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
procured  the  king's  sanction  of  the  Intended  massacre. 
One  motive  which  he  used  In  urging  his  point  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  king's  cupidity.    Fearing  lest  his  master 
might  object  that  the  extermination  of  a  numerous  body 
of  his  subjects  would  seriously  depress  the  public  revenue, 
Haman  promised  to  make  up  the  loss.    9. 1  will  pay  ten 
thousand  talents  of  silver  .  .  .  Into  the  king's  treas- 
uries—This  sum,  reckoning  by  the  Babylonian   talent, 
will  be  about  £2,119,000;  but  estimated  according  to  the 
Jewish  talent.  It  will  considerably  exceed  £3.000.000,  an 
Immense  contribution  to  be  made  out  of  a  private  for- 
tune.   But  classic  history  makes  mention  of  several  per- 
sons whose  resources  seem  almost  incredible.    10.  the 
king  took  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  gave  it  onto 
Haman — There  was  a  seal  or  signet  In  the  ring.    The 
beetowme-nt  of  the  ring,  with  the  king's  name  and  that 
aa*  his  kingdom  engraven  on  it,  was  given  with  much 
eeremony,  and   it  was  equivalent   to  patting   the  sign 
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manual  to  a  royal  edict.  1%-15.  Then  were  the  king'i 
scribes  called  .  .  .  and  there  was  written— The  govern- 
ment secretaries  were  employed  In  making  out  the  proc- 
lamation authorizing  a  universal  massacre  of  the  Jews  oa 
one  day.  It  was  translated  Into  the  dialects  of  all  the 
people  throughout  the  vast  empire,  and  swift  messengers 
sent  to  carry  It  Into  all  the  provinces,  and,  on  the  day 
appointed,  all  Jews  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their 
property  confiscated;  doubtless,  the  means  by  which 
Haman  hoped  to  pay  his  stipulated  tribute  into  the  ex- 
chequer. To  ub  it  appears  unaccountable  how  any  sane 
monarch  could  have  given  his  consent  to  the  extirpation 
Z'  a  numerous  class  of  his  subjects.  But  such  acts  of 
frenzied  barbarity  have,  alas !  been  not  rarely  authorized 
oy  careless  and  voluptuous  despots,  who  have  allowed 
their  ears  to  be  engrossed  and  their  policy  directed  by 
haughty  and  selfish  minions,  who  had  their  own  passions 
to  gratify,  their  own  ends  to  serve,  the  king  and  Haman 
■at  down  to  drink)  but  the  city  Shushan  'was  per- 
plexed—The completeness  of  the  word-painting  in  this 
verse  Is  exquisite.  The  historian,  by  a  simple  stroke,  has 
drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  an  Oriental  despot,  wallowing 
with  his  favourite  In  sensual  enjoyments,  while  his 
tyrannical  cruelties  were  rending  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  thousands  of  his  subjects. 

CHAPTEB    IV. 

Ver.  1-14.  Mobdecai  and  the  Jews  Moubn.  1.  When 
Mordecal  perceived  all  that  was  done— Relying  on  the 
Irrevocable  nature  of  a  Persian  monarch's  decree  (Daniel 
6. 16),  Haman  made  It  known  as  soon  as  the  royal  sanction 
had  been  obtained,  and  Mordecal  was,  doubtless,  amongst 
the  first  to  hear  of  It.  On  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  his  countrymen,  this  astounding  decree  must  have 
been  Indescribably  distressing.  The  acts  described  in  this 
passage  are,  according  to  the  Oriental  fashion,  expressive 
of  the  most  poignant  sorrow;  and  his  approach  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  under  the  impulse  of  lrrepresslbis 
emotions,  was  to  make  an  earnest  though  vain  appeal  to 
the  royal  mercy.  Access,  however,  to  the  king's  presence 
was,  to  a  person  In  his  disfigured  state,  impossible ;  "  for 
none  might  enter  into  the  king's  gate  clothed  with  sack- 
cloth." But  he  found  means  of  conveying  Intelligence  of 
the  horrid  plot  to  Queen  Esther.  4.  Then  was  the  queen 
.  .  .  grieved  i  and  .  .  .  sent  raiment  to  .  .  .  Mordecal— 
Her  object  In  doing  so  was  either  to  qualify  him  for  re- 
suming his  former  office,  or  else,  peiiiaps,  of  fitting  him 
to  come  near  enough  the  palace  to  inform  her  of  the  cause 
of  such  sudden  and  extreme  distress.  5.  Then  eaUed 
Esther  for  Hatach,  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  attend  upon  her — Com- 
munication with  the  women  in  the  harem  is  hardly  eve- 
to  be  obtained,  and  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
keepers.  The  chief  eunuch  receives  the  message  from 
the  lips  of  the  queen,  conveys  It  to  some  inferior  office, 
of  the  seraglio,  and,  when  the  commission  Is  executed, 
the  subaltern  communicates  it  to  the  superintendent, 
by  whom  It  is  delivered  to  the  queen.  This  chief  eunuch, 
usually  an  old  man  who  has  recommended  himself  by 
a  long  course  of  faithful  service,  Is  always  appointed 
by  the  king ;  but  it  Is  his  Interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  tc 
Ingratiate  himself  with  the  queen  also ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  Hatach  rendering  himself  very  serviceable  ir 
carrying  on  those  private  communications  with  Mordecal 
who  was  thereby  enabled  to  enlist  her  powerful  influence. 
8.  charge  her  that  she  should  go  in  unto  the  klng- 
Thls  language  Is  exceedingly  strong,  and,  as  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  Mordecal  was  still  using  au- 
thority over  Esther  as  his  adopted  daughter,  he  must  be 
considered  as  Imploring  rather  than  commanding  her,  in 
the  name  of  her  brethren,  and  In  the  name  of  her  God,  to 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  her  royal  husband, 
11.  whosoever,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall  come 
unto  the  king  into  the  Inner  court,  who  is  not  called 
—The  Persian  kings  surrounded  themselves  with  an 
almost  Impassable  circle  of  forms.  The  law  alluded  to 
was  first  enacted  by  Deioces,  king  of  Meoia,  and  after 
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wards,  when  the  empires  were  united,  adopted  by  the  Per- 
sians, that  all  business  should  be  transacted  and  petitions 
transmitted  to  the  king  through  his  ministers;  and 
although  the  restriction  was  not  intended,  of  course,  to 
apply  to  the  queen,  yet  from  the  strict  and  inflexible 
character  of  the  Persian  laws,  and  the  extreme  desire  to 
aralt  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  even  his  favouritei 
irllehadnot  the  privilege  of  entree,  except  by  special  favour 
uid  indulgence.  Esther  was  suffering  from  the  severity 
it  this  law,  and  as,  from  not  being  admitted  for  a  whole 
ttonth  to  the  king's  presence,  she  had  reason  to  fear  that 
toe  royal  affections  had  become  alienated  from  her,  she 
lad  little  hope  of  serving  her  country's  cause  In  this 
jwful  emergency.  13,  14.  Then  IMordrcni  commanded 
to  aniwer  ttsther— His  answer  was  to  this  effect,  that 
Est  he -need  not  indulge  the  vain  hope  she  would,  from 
aer  re  ral  connection,  escape  the  general  doom  of  her  race 
—that  he  (Mordecai)  confidently  believed  God  would  In- 
terpose, and,  if  not  through  her,  by  some  other  deliverer, 
*ave  hU  people;  lint  that  the  duty  evidently  devolved  on 
her,  as  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
design  of  Providence  in  her  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
queen,  and  therefore  that  she  should  go  with  a  courageous 
heart,  not  doubting  of  success.  IB.  so  will  1  go  in  unto 
the  king,  which  is  not  according  to  tile  law— The  ap- 
peal of  Mordecai  was  irresistible;  and  having  appointed 
a  solemn  fist  of  three  days,  she  expressed  her  firm  resolu- 
tion to  maYe  an  appeal  to  the  king,  though  she  should 
perish  in  the  attempt.  I  .  .  .  and  my  maidens — It  18 
probable  that  she  had  surrounded  herself  with  Jewish 
maidens,  or  women  who  were  proselytes  to  that  religion. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-14.    Esther  Invites  the  King  and  Haman  to 
4  BANQUET,     i.  Esther  put  on   her  royal  apparel — It 

was  not  only  natural,  but,  on   such   occasions,  highly 
proper  and  expedient,  that  the  queen  should  decorate 
herself  In  a  stylo  becoming  her  exalted  station.    On  or- 
dinary occasions  she  might  reasonably  set  off  her  charms 
to  as  rmch  advantage  as  possible;  but,  on  the  present  oc- 
xtsiou,  as  she  was  desirous  to  secure  the  favour  of  one  who 
mstaitied  the  twofold  character  of  her  husband  and  her 
sovereign,  public  as  well  as  private  considerations — a  re- 
gard to  her  personal  safety,  bo  less  than  the  preservation 
of  her  doomed  countrymen — urged  upon  her  the  propriety 
of  using  every  legitimate  means  of  recommending  her- 
self to  the  favourable  notice  of  Ahasuerus.    the  king  snt 
upon  his  royal  throne  in  the  royal  house,  over  against 
the  gate  of  the  hoiije — The  palace  of  this  Persian  king 
seems  to  have  been  built,  like  many  more  of  the  same 
quality  and  description,  with  an  advanced  cloister,  over 
against  the  gate/made  in  the  fashion  of  a  large  penthouse, 
supported  only  by  one  or  two  contiguous  pillars  in  the 
front,  or  else  in  the  centre.    In  such  open  structures  as 
these,  in  the  midst  of  their  guards  and  counsellors,  are 
the  bashaws,  kadis,  and  other  great  officers,  accustomed 
to  distribute  Justice,  and  transact  the  public  affairs  of  the 
provinces.    [Shaw's  Travels.]    In  such  a  situation  the 
Persian  king  was  seated.    The  seat  he  occupied  was  not  a 
throne,  according  to  our  ideas  of  one,  but  simply  a  chair, 
and  so  high  that  it  required  a  footstool.    It  was  made  of 
gold,  or,  at  least,  inlaid  with  that  metal,  and  covered  with 
splendid  tapestry,  and  no  one  save  the  king  might  sit 
down  on  It  under  pain  of  death.    It  is  often  found  pic- 
tured on  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  and  always  of  the 
*Rine  fashion.    '£.  the  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden 
•ceptre  that  was  in  his  hand— This  golden  sceptre  re- 
ceives  an    interesting  illustration    from   the  sculptured 
ononcments  of  Persia  and  Assyria.    In  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Persepolls,  copied  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  we  see  King 
Darius  enthroned  in  the  m'dst  of  his  court,  and  walking 
abroad  in  equal  state;  In   el'.her  case  he  carries  in  his 
right  hand  a  slender  rod  or  wand,  about  equal  in  length 
to  his  own  height,  ornamented  with  a  small  knob  at  the 
summit.     In  the  Assyrian  blubasters,  as  well  those  found 
at  Ntmroud  as  those  from  tfhorsabad,  "the  great   king" 
it  furnished  with  the  s»ms  s>p',,enuage  of  royalty,  a  slen- 
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der  rod,  but  destitute  of  any  knob  or  ornament.  On  tat 
Khorsabad  reliefs  t  tie  rod  is  painted  red.  tioitbllesa  to  repre- 
sent, gold;  proving  thai  "  the  golden  sceptre''  was  a  simple 
wand  of  that  precious  metal,  commonly  held  in  the  right 
hand,  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  aud  that 
whether  the  king  was  sitting  or  walking.  "The  gold 
sceptre"  has  received  little  alteration  or  modification 
since  ancient  times.  [(Joss.]  It  was  extended  to  Esther  as 
s  token  not  only  that  her  intrusion  was  pardoned,  bat 
that  tier  visit  was  welcome,  and  a  favourable  reception 
given  to  t  lie  suit  she  had  come  to  prefer,  touched  the  top 
of  the  sceptre — This  was  the  usual  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing t  tie  royal  condescension,  and  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing reverence  and  submission  to  the  august  majesty  of 
the  king.  3.  It  shnll  he  even  given  thee  to  the  half  of 
tlie  kingdom — This  mode  of  speaking-originated  In  the 
Persian  custom  of  appropriating  for  the  maintenance  of 
great  men,  or  royal  favourites,  one  city  for  his  bread, 
another  for  his  wine,  a  third  for  his  clothes,  &c,  so  that 
the  phrase  denoted  great  liberality.  4.  let  the  king  and 
Haman  come  this  day  unto  the  banquet  that  I  have 
prepared  for  him — There  was  great  address  in  this  pro- 
cedure of  Esther's;  for,  by  showing  such  high  respect  to 
the  king's  favourite,  she  would  the  better  insinuate  her- 
self into  the  royal  affections;  and  gain  a  more  suitable 
opportunity  of  making  known  her  request.  8.  let  the 
king  and  Haman  come  to  the  banquet  that  I  shall 
prepare— The  king  ate  alone,  and  his  guests  In  an  adjoin- 
ing hall ;  but  they  were  admitted  to  sit  with  him  at  wine. 
Haman  being  the  only  invited  guest  with  the  king  and 
queen,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  been  elated 
with  the  honour. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-14.  Ahasuerus  Rewards  Mordecai  for  Former 
Service.  1.  the  king  .  .  .  commanded  to  bring  the 
book  of  records  of  the  chronicles — In  Eastern  courts, 
there  are  scribes  or  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a 
Journal  of  every  occurrence  worthy  of  notice.  A  book  of 
this  kind,  abounding  with  anecdotes,  is  full  of  interest, 
and  it  has  been  a  custom  with  Eastern  kings,  in  all  ages, 
frequently  to  cause  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  to  be  read 
to  them.  It  is  resorted  to,  not  merely  as  a  pastime  to 
while  away  the  tedium  of  an  hour,  but  a  source  of  in- 
struction to  the  monarch,  by  reviewing  the  Important  in- 
cidents of  bis  own  life,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ancestors. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  uncommon  in  this  Persian 
monarch  calling  for  the  court  journal.  Rut,  in  his  being 
unable  to  sleep  at  that  particular  juncture,  in  his  ordering 
the  book  then  to  be  read  to  him.  and  in  his  attention 
having  been  specially  directed  to  the  important  and  as 
yet  unrewarded  services  of  Mordecai,  the  Immediate  in- 
terposition of  Providence  is  distinctly  visible.  4.  Now  Ha- 
man was  come  into  the  outward  court — This  was  early 
in  the  morning.  It  is  the  invariable  custom  for  kings  in 
Eastern  countries  to  transact  business  before  the  sun  Is 
hot,  often  in  the  open  air,  and  so  Hainan  was  in  all  proba- 
bility come  officially  to  attend  on  his  master.  G.  What 
shall  lie  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king  dell^hteth 
to  honour!— In  bestowing  tokens  of  their  favour,  the 
kings  of  Persia  do  not  at  once,  and  as  it  were  by  their  own 
will,  determine  the  kind  of  honour  that  shall  be  awarded  ; 
but  they  turn  to  the  courtier  standing  next  in  rank  to 
themselves,  and  ask  him  what  shall  be  done  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  rendered  the  service  specified;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  answer  received,  the  royal  mandate  is 
issued.  8.  the  royal  apparel  .  .  .  which  the  kin*;  useth 
to  wear— A  coat  which  has  been  on  the  back  of  a  king  or 
prince  is  reckoned  a  most  honourable  gift,  and  is  giver 
with  great  ceremony,  the  horse  that  the  king  rideth 
upon — Persia  was  a  country  of  horses,  aud  the  high-bred 
charger  that  the  king  rode  upon  acquired,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  venal  subjects,  a  sort  of  sac-redness  ."rom  that  circum- 
stance, and  the  crown  royal  which  is  set  upon  hh 
head— Either  the  royal  turban,  or  it  may  be  a  tiara,  wlti 
which,  on  state  processions,  the  horse's  head  whs  adorne-t 
6.  delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  n>o->t  no  n',-. 
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princes  .  .  .  array  the  man—On  grand  and  public  occa- 
sions, the  royal  steed  is  led  by  the  highest  subject  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  a  ceremony  which  may 
occupy  several  hours:  XI.  Then  Hamnn  took,  &c— This 
sudden  reverse,  however  painful  to  Hainan  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Persian  man- 
ners. X4-.  came  the  king's  chamberlains,  and  hastened 
to  bring  Ilaman  unto  the  banquet—  Besides  the  invita- 
tion given  to  an  entertainment,  a  message  is  always  sent 
to  the  guests,  immediately  at  the  day  and  hour  appointed, 
to  announce  that  all  things  are  ready. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Esther  Sues  for  her  own  Life  and  the 
Life  OF  HER  People.  1.  we  are  sold,  I  and  my  people 
to  be  destroyed— i.  e.,  by  the  cruel  and  perfidious  scheme 
of  that  man,  who  offered,  an  immense  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  our  extermination.  Esther  dwelt  on  his  con- 
templated atrocity,  in  a  variety  of  expressions,  which 
both  evinced  the  depth  of  her  own  emotions,  and  were 
Intended  to  awaken  similar  feelings  in  the  king's  breast. 
Exit,  if  we  had  fc«en  sold  for  bondmen  and  bond- 
women, I  had  held  nsy  tongue — Though  a  great  ca- 
lamity to  the  Jews,  the  enslavement  of  that  people  might 
have  enriched  the  national  exchequer,  and,  at  all  events, 
the  policy,  if  found  from  experience  to  be  bad,  could  be 
altered.  But  the  destruction  of  6uch  a  body  of  people 
would  be  an  irreparable  evil,  and  all  the  talents  Haman 
might  pour  into  the  treasury  could  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  their  services. 

7-10.  The  King  Causes  Haman  to  be  Hanged  on  his 
OWN  GALLOWS.  7.  he  saw  that  there  was  evil  deter- 
mined against  him  by  the  king— When  the  king  of  Per- 
sia orders  an  offender  to  be  executed,  and  then  rises  and 
goes  into  the  somen's  apartment,  it  is  a  sign  that  no 
mercy  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Even  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
king  in  anger  was  the  same  as  if  ho  had  pronounced  sen- 
tence. 8.  Kaman  wes  fallen  upon  the  bed  whereon 
Esther  wag— We  do  net  know  the  precise  fcrm  of  the 
couches  on  which  the  Persians  reclined  at  table.  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  very  d:fferer.i  from  those 
nsed  by  the  Greeks  and  Pxmcns.  Hcuran,  perhaps,  at 
first  stood  up  to  beg  pardon  of  Esther;  but  driven  in  his 
extremity  to  resort  to  an  attitude  of  the  most  earnest  sup- 
plication, he  fell  prostrate  on  the  couch  where  the  queen 
was  recumbent.  The  king  returning  that  instant  was 
fired  at  what  aeemed  an  outrage  on  female  modesty,  they 
covered  Hainan's  face— The  import  of  this  striking  ac- 
tion is,  that  a  criminal  is  unworthy  any  longer  to  look  on 
the  face  of  the  king,  and  hence,  when  malefactors  are 
consigned  to  their  doom  in  Persia,  the  first  thing  is  to 
cover  the  faco  with  a  veil  or  napkin.  9.  Harbonah,  one  of 
the  chambertains,  K&td  before  the  king,  Behold  also  the 
galloTvs— This  ennuch  had  probably  been  the  messenger 
sent  with  the  invitation  to  Haman,  and  on  that  occasion 
had  seen  the  gallows.  The  information  he  now  volun- 
teered, as  well  it  may  be  from  abhorrence  of  Haman's 
cold-blooded  conspiracy  as  from  sympathy  with  his 
amiable  mistress,  involved  with  her  people  in  imminent 
peril.  XO.  So  they  hanged  Hamnn  on  the  gallows  that 
he  had  prepared— He  has  not  been  the  only  plotter  of 
mischief  whose  feet  have  been  taken  in  the  net  which 
they  hid  (Psalm  9. 15).  But  never  was  condemnation  more 
just,  and  retribution  more  merited,  than  the  execution 
of  that  gigantic  criminal. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-8.  Mordecai  Advanced.  X.  On  that  day  did 
.  .  .  Ahasnerue  give  the  house  of  Haman  .  .  .  xinto 
Esther— His  property  was  confiscated,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  him,  as  some  compensation  for  the  peril  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed.  Mordecai  came  before 
the  king— i.  e.,  was  introduced  at  court  and  appointed 
one  of  the  seven  counsellors.  Esther  displayed  great  pru- 
dence and  address  in  acknowledging  Mordecai's  relation 
to  her  at  the  moment  most  fitted  to  be  of  eminent  service 
to  him.  2.  the  king  took  off  his  ring  .  .  .  and  gave  it 
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to  Mordecai  — By  that  act  transferring  to  him  all  the 
power  and  authority  which  the  ring  symbolized,  and  pro- 
moting him  to  the  high  dignity  which  Haman  had  for- 
merly filled.  Esther  set  Mordecai  over  the  house  of 
Ilaman— As  her  steward  or  factor,  to  manage  that  large 
and  opulent  estate  which  had  been  assigned  to  her.  3. 
Esther  spake  yet  again  before  the  king,  and  fell  down 
at  his  feet — The  king  was  then  not  reclining  at  table,  but 
sitting  on  a  divan,  most  probably  in  the  Persian  attitude, 
leaning  back  against  the  cushions,  and  one  foot  under 
him.  besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the  mis- 
chief of  Haman— i.  e.,  to  repeal  the  sanguinary  edict 
which,  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Haman,  had  been  re- 
cently passed  (ch.  3. 12).  *.  Then  the  king  held  out  the 
golden  sceptre  toward  Esther — In  token  that  her  re- 
quest was  accepted,  and  that  she  needed  no  longer  to 
maintain  the  humble  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  5,  G.  re- 
verse the  letters  devised  by  Haman  .  .  .  to  destroy  the 
.Tews— The  whole  conduct  of  Esther  in  this  matter  is 
characterized  by  great  tact,  and  the  variety  of  expres- 
sions by  which  she  describes  her  willing  submission  to 
her  royal  husband,  the  address  with  which  she  rolls  the 
whole  infamy  of  the  meditated  massacre  on  Haman,  and 
the  argument  she  draws  from  the  king's  sanction  being 
surreptitiously  obtained,  that  the  decree  should  be  im- 
mediately reversed— all  indicate  the  queen's  wisdom  and 
skill,  and  she  succeeded  in  this  point  also. 

7-14.  Ahasuerus  Grants  to  the  Jews  to  Defend 
THEMSELVES.  8.  Write  ...  in  the  king's  name,  and 
seal  it  with  the  king's  ring — Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  royal  ring  had  a  seal  in  it,  which,  being  affixed  to  any 
document,  authenticated  it  with  the  stamp  of  royal  au- 
thority, which  .  .  .  may  no  man  reverse — This  is  added 
as  the  reason  why  he  could  not  comply  with  the  queen's 
request  for  a  direct  reversal  or  recall  of  Haman's  letters, 
vie.,  that  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  once  passed, 
were  irrevocable.  XO.  sent  .  .  .  by  posts  .  .  .  and  riders 
on  .  .  .  camels,  and  young  dromedaries — The  business 
being  very  urgent,  the  swiftest  kind  of  camel  would  be 
employed,  and  so  the  word  in  the  original  denotes— the 
wind-camel-:— young  dromedaries  also  are  used  to  carry  ex- 
presses, being  remarkable  for  the  nimbleness  and  ease  of 
their  movements.  Animals  of  this  description  could  con- 
vey the  new  rescript  of  Ahasuerus  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Persian  empire  in  time  to  relieve  the  un- 
happy Jews  from  the  ban  under  which  they  lay.  11-13. 
the  king  granted  to  the  Jews  .  .  .  to  stand  for  their 
life  ...  to  slay  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  that  would  assault  them— 
The  fixed  and  unalterable  character  claimed  for  Persian 
edicts  often  placed  the  king  In  a  very  awkward  dilemma; 
for,  however  bitterly  he  might  regret  things  done  in  a 
moment  of  haste  and  thoughtlessness,  it  was  beyond 
even  his  power  to  prevent  the  consequences.  This  was 
the  reason  on  account  of  which  the  king  was  laid  under 
a  necessity  not  to  reverse,  but  to  issue  a  contradictory 
edict;  according  to  which  it  was  enacted  that  if,  pursuant 
to  the  first  decree,  the  Jews  were  assaulted,  they  might, 
by  virtue  of  the  second,  defend  themselves  and  even  siay 
their  enemies.  However  strange  and  even  ridiculous 
this  mode  of  procedure  may  appear,  it  was  the  only  one 
which,  from  the  peculiarities  of  court  etiquette  in  Persia, 
could  be  adopted.  Instances  occur  in  sacred  (Daniel  6. 14), 
no  less  than  profane,  history.  Many  passages  of  the  Bible 
attest  the  truth  of  this,  particularly  the  well-known  in- 
cident of  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rash  decree  of  Darius,  though,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  contrary  to  the  personal  desire  of  that 
monarch.  That  the  law  of  Persia  has  undergone  no 
change  in  this  respect,  and  the  power  of  the  monarch 
not  less  immutable,  appear  from  many  anecdotes  re- 
lated in  the  books  of  modern  travellers  through  that 
country. 

15-17.  Mordecai's  Honours,  and  the  Jews'  Joy.  15. 
Mordecai  went  out  ...  in  royal  apparel — He  was  in- 
vested with  the  khelaat  of  official  honour.  A  dress  of 
blue  and  white  was  held  in  great  estimation  among  the 
Persians;  so  that  Mordecai,  whom  the  king  delighted  to 
honour  was  in  fact  arrayed  In  the  royal  dress  and  inaig- 
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la.  The  variety  and  the  kind  of  Insignia  worn  by  a 
»vourite  at  once  makes  known  to  the  people  the  partlcu- 
ix  dignity  to  which  he  has  been  raised. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-19.  The  Jews  Slat  their  Enemies  with  the 
en  Sons  of  Haman.  1.  in  the  twelfth  month, .  .  .  on 
he  thirteenth  day  of  the  same— Tills  was  the  day 
rhioh  Hainan's  superstitious  advisers  had  led  him  to 
elect  as  the  most  fortunate  for  the  execution  of  his  ex- 
erminatlng  scheme  against  the  Jews.  !8.  The  Jews 
atlicred  themselves  .  .  .  no  man  conid  withstand 
hem— The  tables  were  now  turned  In  their  favour;  and 
hough  their  enemies  made  their  long  meditated  attack, 
hey  were  not  only  at  liberty  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but 
li rough  the  powerful  influence  enlisted  on  their  side  at 
onrt,  together  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were  every- 
where victorious,  the  fear  of  them  fell  upon  all  people 
-This  impression  arose  not  alone  from  the  consciousness 
>f  the  all-powerful  vizier  being  their  countryman,  but 
rorn  the  hand  of  God  appearing  so  visibly  interposed  to 
street  their  strange  and  unexpected  deliverance.  5-16. 
i'lius  the  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies — The  effect  of 
.he  two  antagonistic  decrees  was,  In  the  mean  time,  to 
aise  a  tierce  and  bloody  war  between  the  Jews  and  their 
enemies  throughout  the  Persian  empire;  but  through 
She  dread  of  Esther  and  Mordecal,  the  provincial  gov- 
srnors  universally  favoured  their  cause,  so  that  their  en- 
jmles  fell  in  great  numbers.  13.  let  It  be  granted  to 
Lhe  Jews  which  are  in  Shnshan  to  do  to-morrow  also 
iccording  onto  tills  day's  deeree — Their  enemies  adroitly 
concealing  themselves  for  the  first  day  might  have  re- 
turned on  the  next,  when  they  imagined  that  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Jews  was  expired;  so  that  ttat  people  would 
bave  been  surprised  and  slain.  The  extension  of  the  de- ' 
jree  to  another  da7  at  the  queen's  special  desire  has  ex- 
posed her  to  the  cLarge  of  being  actuated  by  a  cruel  and 
vindictive  disposition.  But  her  conduct  in  making  this 
request  !s  capable  of  full  vindication,  on  the  ground  (1.) 
ibat  Hainan's  sons  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
Vrongtng  their  father's  fall,  and  having  been  previously 
jlaln  In  the  melee,  the  order  for  theexposure  of  their  dead 
oodles  on  the  gallows  was  only  intended  to  brand  them 
vlth  public  Infamy  for  their  malice  and  hatred  to  the 
lews;  aud  (2.)  the  an tl- Jewish  party  having,  in  all  prob- 
ability, been  instigated  through  the  arts  or  influence  of 
Haman  to  acts  of  spiteful  and  wanton  oppression,  the  ex- 
isting state  of  feeling  amongst  the  natives  required  some 
vigorous  and  decisive  measure  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  future  aggressions.  The  very  circumstance  of  their  slay- 
ing 800  Jews  in  the  1  mmediate  vicinity  of  the  court  (v.  6, 15) 
is  a  proof  of  the  daring  energy  and  deep-rooted  malice 
by  which  multitudes  were  actuated  against  the  Jews. 
To  order  an  extension,  therefore,  of  the  permissive  edict 
to  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves,  was  perhaps  no  more 
than  affording  an  opportunity  for  their  enemies  to  be 
publicly  known  ;  and  though  It  led  to  so  awful  a  slaughter 
of  75,000  of  their  enemies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  were  chiefly  Amalekltes,  In  the  fall  of  whom  on  this 
occasion,  the  prophecies  (Exodus  17. 14,  18;  Deuteronomy 
K.  19)  against  that  doomed  race  were  accomplished.  19.  a 
day  of  .  .  .  feasting  .  .  .  and  of  sending  portions  one 
to  another— The  princes  and  people  of  the  East  not  only 
Invite  their  friends  to  feasts,  but  it  is  their  custom  to 
send  a  portion  of  the  banquet  to  those  who  cannot  well 
eome  to  it,  especially  their  relations,  and  those  who  are 
detained  at  home  In  a  state  of  sorrow  or  distress. 

20-32.  The  Two  Bays  of  Purim  made  Festival,  ao. 
Wordecal  wrote  these  things — Commentators  are  not 
agreed  what  Is  particularly  meant  by  "these  things;" 
whether  the  letters  following,  or  an  account  of  these 
marvellous  events  to  be  preserved  in  the  families  of  the 
levrish  people,  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
mother.  36.  they  called  these  days  Purlin,  after  the 
same  of  Pur— Pur,  in  the  Persian  language,  signifies  lot; 
and  the  feast  of  Purlm,  or  lots,  has  a  reference  to  the  time 
saving  been  pitched  upon  by  Haman  through  the  decis- 


ion of  the  lot.  in  consequence  of  the  signal  national  &**■ 
llverance  which  Divine  providence  gave  them  from  the 
Infamous  machinations  of  Haman,  Mordecal  ordered  the 
Jews  to  commemorate  that  event  by  an  anniversary  fes- 
tival, which  was  to  last  for  two  days.  In  accordance  with 
the  two  days'  war  of  defence  they  had  to  maintain. 
There  was  a  Blight  difference  in  the  time  of  this  festival; 
for  the  Jews  In  the  provinces,  having  defended  them- 
selves against  their  enemies  on  the  thirteenth,  devoted 
the  fourteenth  to  festivity;  whereas  their  brethren  1m 
Shushan,  having  extended  that  work  over  two  days,  did 
not  observe  their  thanksgiving  feast  till  the  fifteenth. 
But  this  was  remedied  by  authority,  which  fixed  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  of  Adar.  It  became  a  season  of  sunny 
memories  to  the  universal  body  of  the  Jews ;  and,  by  the 
letters  of  Mordecal,  dispersed  through  all  parts  of  the 
Persian  empire,  it  was  established  as  an  annual  feast, 
the  celebration  of  which  Is  kept  up  strtll.  On  both  days 
of  the  feast,  the  modern  Jews  read  over  the  Megillah  or 
book  of  Esther  in  their  synagogues.  The  copy  read  must 
not  be  printed,  but  written  on  vellum  In  the  form  of  a 
roll;  and  the  names  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  are  written 
on  It  in  a  peculiar  manner,  being  ranged,  they  say,  like 
so  many  bodies  on  a  gibbet.  The  reader  must  pronounce 
all  these  names  in  one  breath.  Whenever  Hainan's  name 
is  pronounced,  they  make  a  terrible  noise  In  the  syna- 
gogue. Some  drum  with  their  feet  on  the  floor,  and  the 
boys  have  mallets  with  which  they  knock  and  make  a 
noise.  They  prepare  themselves  for  their  carnival  by  a 
previous  fast,  which  should  continue  three  days,  In  imi- 
tation of  Esther's ;  but  they  have  mostly  reduced  it  to  on» 
day.  [Jennings'  Jewish  Antiquities.] 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-3.  AHAarjEBUs'  Greatness.  Moedkcai's  Ad- 
vancement. 1.  Ahasuerus  laid  a  tribute— This  passage 
being  an  appendix  to  the  history,  and  Improperly  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  chapter,  It  might  be  that  the  oc- 
casion of  levying  this  new  Impost  arose  out  of  the  commo- 
tions raised  by  Haman's  conspiracy.  Neither  the  nature 
nor  the  amount  of  the  tax  has  been  recorded ;  only 
It  was  not  a  local  tribute,  but  one  exacted  from  all  parts 
of  his  vast  empire.  S.  the  declaration  of  the  greatness 
of  mordecal — The  experience  of  this  pious  and  excellent 
Jew  verified  the  statement,  "he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted."  From  sitting  contentedly  at  the  king's 
gate,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  highest  subject,  the 
powerful  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  Acting  uniformly  on  the 
great  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  his  greatness 
rested  on  a  firm  foundation.  His  faith  was  openly  avowed, 
and  his  Influence  as  a  professor  of  t  he  true  religion  was  of 
the  greatest  usefulness  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  well  as  for  advancing  the  glory  of  God. 
3.  Mordecal  .  .  .  was  next  unto  King  Ahasuerus  .  .  . 
great  among  the  Jews,  &c. — The  elevation  of  this  pious 
and  patriotic  Jew  to  the  possession  of  the  highest  official 
power  was  of  very  great  importance  to  the  suffering  church 
at  that  period  ;  for  it  enabled  him.  who  all  along  possessed 
the  disposition,  now  to  direct  the  royal  influence  and  au- 
thority in  promoting  the  interests  and  extending  the 
privileges  of  his  exiled  conn  try  m^n.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  providence  of  God  is  plainly  traceable  in  all  the  steps 
that  led  to  his  unexpected  advancement,  and  this  provi- 
dential Interposition  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  that,  as 
In  the  analogous  case  of  Joseph,  It  was  displayed  in  mak- 
ing the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of  things  lead  to  the 
most  marvellous  results.  To  use  the  pious  words  of  an 
eminent  prelate,  "  though  in  the  whole  of  this  episode 
there  was  no  extraordinary  ma  nifestation  of  God's  power, 
no  particular  cause  or  agent  that  was  in  its  working  ad- 
vanced above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  nature,  yet  the  con- 
trivance, and  suiting  these  ordinary  agents  appointed  by 
God,  is  In  itself  more  admirable  than  if  th6  same  end  had 
been  effected  by  means  that  were  truly  mi  raculous."  The 
sudden  advancement  of  individuals  from  obscurity  and 
neglect  to  the  highest  stations  of  power  and  influence  ie. 
In  Eastern  courts,  no  extraordinary  norunfreqnertocon?- 
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:Kiice.    The  caprice,  Uie  weak  partiality  of  the  reigning  stances  of  1W ordacal 'h  advanoerae   t,  not  only  his  gaiuiu, 

ioverelgn,  or,  It  may  be,  his  penetrating  discernment  In  the  favour  of  the  king,  bnt  his  being  "accepted  of  tut 

discovering  latent  energy  and  talent,  has  often  "raised  multitude  of  his  brethren,  It  wai  beyond  ail  controversy 

uhe  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  and  set  him  among  princes."  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  and  was  truly  marvellous  in  big 

Some  of  the  all-powerful  viziers  In  modern  Persia,  and  people's  eyes."    accepted  of  the  Multitude  »f  his  bretb.- 

not  a  few  of  the  beys  In  Egypt,  have  been  elevated  to  their  ren — Far  from  being  envious  of  i  is  grandeur .  they  blessed' 

respective  dignities  In  this  manner.    And,  therefore,  the  God  for  the  elevation  to  official  power  of  so  good  a  man,' 

advancement  of  "Mordecal,  who  was  next  unto  Ahasue-  speaking  peace  to  all  his  seed—  While  his  administration 

rus,  and  great  among  the  Jews,"  was  in  perfect  accordance  was  conducted  with  a  mild  and  impartial  hand,  he  shotted 

with  the  rapid  revolution  of  "the  wheel  of  fortune"  in  a  peculiarly  warm  and  friendly  feeling  to  all  bis  country- 

that  part  of  the  world.    But,  considering  all  the  clrcum-  men  when  asked  his  counsel  o;  his  aid. 


THE 

BOOK   OF   JOB. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Job  a  Real  Person.— It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  book  of  Job  is  an  allegory,  not  a  real  narrative, 
on  account  of  the  artificial  character  of  many  of  Its  statements.  Thus  the  sacred  numbers,  three  and  seven,  often 
occur.  He  had  seven  thousand  sheep,  seven  sons,  both  before  and  after  his  trials ;  his  three  friends  sit  down  with  hint* 
seven  days  and  seven  nights ;  both  before  and  after  his  trials  he  had  three  daughters.  So  also  the  number  and  form  of 
the  speeches  of  the  several  speakers  seem  to  be  artificial.  The  name  of  Job,  too,  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  sig< 
ulfylug  repentance. 

But  Ezeklel  14. 14  (of.  v.  16,  20)  speaks  of  "Job"  In  conjunction  with  "Noah  and  Daniel,"  real  persons.  St.  James  (5. 
U)  also  refers  to  Job  as  an  example  of  "  patience,"  which  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  do  had  Job  been  only  a 
fictitious  person.  Also  the  names  of  persons  and  places  are  specified  with  a  particularity  not  to  be  looked  for  in  an 
allegory.  As  to  the  exact  doubling  of  his  possessions  after  his  restoration,  no  doubt  the  round  number  is  given  for  the 
exact  number,  as  the  latter  approached  near  the  former  ;  this  is  often  done  in  undoubtedly  historical  books.  As  to  the 
studied  number  and  form  of  the  speeches,  it  seems  likely  tha't  the  arguments  were  substantially  those  which  appear  In 
the  book,  but  that  the  studied  and  poetic  form  were  given  by  Job  himself,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  lived  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  trials,  and  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should,  at  his  leisure,  mould 
Into  a  perfect  form  the  arguments  used  In  the  momentous  debate,  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 
Probably,  too,  the  debate  itself  occupied  several  sittings;  and  the  number  of  speeches  assigned  to  each  was  arrargedJ 
by  preconcerted  agreement,  and  each  was  allowed  the  interval  of  a  day  or  more  to  prepare  carefully  his  speech 
replies;  this  will  account  for  the  speakers  bringing  forward  their  arguments  In  regular  series,  no  one  speaking  out  of 
his  turn.  As  to  the  name  Job — repentance  (supposing  the  derivation  correct)— It  was  common  In  old  times  to  give  a 
name  from  circumstances  which  occurred  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  this  Is  no  argument  against  the  reality 
of  the  person. 

W  hkbe  Job  Li  vki>.— Uz,  according  to  Gesenius,  means  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  was  in  the  north  of  Arabia  I )<■  serta 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates,  called  by  Ptolemy  (Geography  19)  Ausitai  or  Aisitai.  In  Genesis  10.  23  ,  22.  21; 
86.  28;  and  1  Chronicles  1. 17,  42,  it  is  the  name  of  a  man;  in  Jeremiah  2a.  20;  Lamentations  4.  21 ;  and  Job  1. 1,  it  is  a 
country.  TJz,  in  Genesis  22. 21,  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nahor,  brother  of  Abraham — a  different  person  from  the  on 
mentioned  (Genesis  10. 23),  a  grandson  of  Shem.  The  probability  is,  that  the  country  took  Its  name  from  the  latter  of 
the  two;  for  this  one  was  the  son  of  Aram,  from  whom  the  Arameans  take  their  name,  and  these  dwelt  in  Mesopota 
mia,  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Cf.  as  to  the  dwelling  of  the  sons  of  Shem  In  Genesis  10. 30,  "  a  moun 
of  the  East,"  answering  to  "  men  of  the  East "  (Job  1.  3).  Rawlinbon,  In  his  deciphering  of  the  Assyrian  Inscription!) 
states  that  "Uz  is  the  prevailing  name  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates."  It  is  probable  that  Ellpha* 
the  Temanite  and  the  Sabeans  dwelt  in  that  quarter ;  and  we  know  that  the  Chaldeans  resided  there,  and  not  nea. 
Idumea,  which  some  Identify  with  TJz.  The  tornado  from  "  the  wilderness"  (ch.  L  19)  agrees  with  the  view  of  It  beini 
Arabia  Deserta.  Job  (ch.  1.  3)  Is  called  "  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  the  East;"  but  Idumea  was  not  east,  but  south  ol 
Palestine:  therefore  in  Scripture  language,  the  phrase  cannot  apply  to  that  country,  but  probably  refers  to  the  nortL 
or  Arabia  Deserta,  between  Palestine,  Idumea,  and  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Arabs  still  show  in  the  Houran  a  plaoo 
called  Uz  as  the  residence  of  Job. 

The  Age  when  Job  Lived.— Eusebius  fixes  It  two  ages  before  Moses,  t.  e.,  about  the  time  of  Isaac:  eighteen  hun 
dred  years  before  Christ,  and  six  hundred  after  the  Deluge.  Agreeing  with  this  are  the  following  considerations: 
Job's  length  of  life  is  patriarchal,  two  hundred  years.  2.  He  alludes  only  to  the  earliest  form  of  idolatry,  viz.,  thi 
worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  hosts  (called  Saba,  whence  arises  the  title  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  as  opposed  to] 
Sabeanlsm)  (ch.  31.  26-28).  3.  The  number  of  oxen  and  rams  sacrificed,  seven,  as  in  the  case  of  Balaam.  God  would  not 
have  sanctioned  this  after  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law,  though  He  might  graciously  accommodate  Himself  to  existing 
customs  before  the  law.  4.  The  language  of  Job  is  Hebrew,  interspersed  occasionally  with  Syriae  and  Arabic  expres- 
sions, implying  a  time  when  all  the  Shemitic  tribes  spoke  one  common  tongue  and  had  not  branched  into  different  j 
dialect*,  Hebrew,  Syriae,  and  Arabic.  5.  He  speaks  of  the  most  ancient  kind  of  writing,  viz.,  sculpture.  Riches  alsoj 
are  reckoned  by  cattle.  The  Hebrew  word,  translated  apiece  of  money,  ought  rather  be  rendered  a  lamb.  6.  There  is 
no  allusion  to  the  exodns  from  Egypt  and  to  the  miracles  that  accompanied  It;  nor  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and; 
Gomorrah  (Patrick,  however,  thinks  there  Is);  though  there  is  to  the  Flood  (ch.  22. 17);  and  these  events,  happening 
In  Job's  vicinity,  would  have  been  striking  illustrations  of  the  argument  for  God's  Interposition  in  destroying  th* 
Wicked  and  vindicating  the  righteous,  had  Job  and  his  friends  known  of  them.  Nor  Is  there  any  undoubted  reference 
to  the  Jewish  law,  ritual,  and  priesthood.  7.  The  religion  of  Job  Is  that  which  prevailed  among  the  patriarchs  previnnw 
to  the  law;  sacrifices  performed  by  the  head  of  tbe  family;  no  officiating  priesthood,  temple,  or  consecrated  tu 
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The  Wrxtri  —All  the  foregoing  facts  accord  with  Job  himself  having  been  the  author.  The  style  of  thought, 
.magery,  and  a  infers,  are  such  as  we  should  look  for  In  the  work  of  an  Arabian  emir.  There  Is  precisely  that  degree 
of  knowledge  o'  primitive  tradition  (see  ch.  31.  33,  as  to  Adam)  which  was  universally  spread  abroad  In  the  days  of 
Noah  and  Abrs.ham,  and  which  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Job,  In  his  speeches, 
shows  that  he  was  much  more  competent  to  compose  the  work  than  Ellhu,  to  whom  Lightfoot  attributes  it.  Tbe  sty  u 
forbids  its  being  attributed  to  Moses,  to  whom  its  composition  is  by  some  attributed,  "whilst  he  was  among  th* 
Itidianites,  about  B.  c.  1520."  But  the  fact,  that  it,  though  not  a  Jewish  book,  appears  among  the  Hebrew  sacred 
writings,  makes  it  likely  that  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Moses  during  the  forty  years  which  he  passed  in  parts  of 
Arabia,  chiefly  near  Horeb ;  and  that  he,  by  Divine  guidance,  Introduced  It  as  a  sacred  writing  to  the  Israelites,  to 
vrhom,  in  thei  r  affliction,  the  patience  and  restoration  of  Job  were  calculated  to  be  a  lesson  of  especial  utility.  Thai 
it  is  inspired  appears  from  the  fact  that  Paul  (1  Corinthians  3. 19)  quotes  it  (Job  5. 13)  with  the  formula,  "It  is  writ- 
ten." Our  S*  vtour,  too  (Matthew  24.  28),  plainly  refers  to  Job  29.  30.  Cf.  also  James  4.  10  and  1  Peter  5.  6  with  Job 
J2.  29;  Romans  1L  34,  85  with  Job  16.  8.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  boob  in  the  world.  It  stands  among  the  Haglographa 
in  the  threefold  division  of  Scripture  Into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Haglographa  ("  Psalms,"  Lube  24.  44). 

Design  or'  the  Book.— It  Is  a  public  debate  In  poetic  form  on  an  important  question  concerning  the  Divine  govern- 
ment; moreover  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  which  are  in  prose,  shed  the  Interest  of  a  living  history  over  the  debate, 
which  woull  otherwise  be  but  a  contest  of  abstract  reasonings.  To  each  speaber  of  the  three  friends  three  speeches 
are  assigned  Job  having  no  one  to  stand  by  him  Is  allowed  to  reply  to  each  speech  of  each  of  the  three.  Eliphaz,  a" 
the  eldest,  leads  the  way.  Zophar,  at  his  third  turn,  failed  to  speak,  thus  virtually  owning  himself  overcome  (ch.  27.) , 
and  therefore  Job  continued  his  reply,  which  forms  three  speeches  (chs.  26.,  27..  28. ;  29.-31).  Ellhu  (ch.  32.-37.)  is  allowed 
/our  speeches.  Jehovah  makes  three  addresses  (ch.  38.-41).  Thus,  throughout  there  is  a  tripartite  division.  The  whole 
is  divided  into  three  parts— the  prologue,  poem  proper,  and  epilogue.  The  poem,  into  three— 1.  The  dispute  of  Job 
and  his  three  friends;  2.  The  address  of  Elihu;  3.  The  address  of  God.  There  are  three  series  in  the  controversy,  and 
In  the  same  order.  The  epilogue  (ch.  42.)  also  is  threefold;  Job's  justification,  reconciliation  with  his  friends,  restora- 
tion. The  speakers  also  in  their  successive  speeches  regularly  advance  from  less  to  greater  vehemence.  With  all  this 
artificial  composition,  everything  seems  easy  and  natural. 

The  question  to  be  solved,  as  exemplified  In  the  case  of  Job,  is,  Why  are  the  righteous  afflicted  consistently  with 
God's  justice  T  The  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  solution  of  the  difficulty.  And  to  It  Job 
plainly  refers  in  ch.  14. 14,  and  ch.  19.  25.  The  objection  to  this,  that  the  expllcitness  of  the  language  on  the  resurrec- 
tion In  Job  is  inconsistent  with  the  obscurity  on  the  subject  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Is  answered  by 
the  fact,  that  Job  enjoyed  the  Divine  vision  (ch.  38.  1;  42.  5),  and  therefore,  by  inspiration,  foretold  these  truths.  Next, 
the  revelations  made  outside  of  Israel  being  few  needed  to  be  the  more  explicit;  thus  Balaam's  prophecy  (Numbers 
21. 17)  was  clear  enough  to  lead  the  wise  men  of  the  East  by  the  star  (Matthew  2.);  and  In  the  age  before  the  written 
law,  it  was  the  more  needful  for  God  not  to  leave  himself  without  witness  of  the  truth.  Still  Job  evidently  did  not 
fully  realize  the  significance  designed  by  the  Spirit  in  his  own  words  (cf.  1  Peter  1. 11, 12).  The  doctrine,  though 
existing,  was  not  plainly  revealed  or  at  least  understood.  Hence  he  does  not  mainly  refer  to  this  solution.  Yes,  and 
ewn  '/ww,  we  need  something  in  addition  to  this  solution.  David,  who  firmly  believed  In  a  future  retribution  (Psalm 
16.  10;  17.  15),  still  felt  the  difficulty  not  entirely  solved  thereby  (Psalm  83).  The  solution  is  not  in  Job's  or  in  his  three 
fTieuds'  speeches.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in  Elihu's.  God  will  hold  a  final  Judgment,  no  doubt,  to  clear  up  all  that 
seems  dark  in  his  present  dealings;  but  He  also  now  providentially  and  morally  governs  the  world  and  all  the  events 
5/ 1  uman  life.  Even  the  comparatively  righteous  are  not  without  sin  which  needs  to  be  corrected.  The  Justice  and 
love  of  God  administer  the  altogether  deserved  and  merciful  correction.  Affliction  to  the  godly  Is  thus  mercy  and 
Justice  in  disguise.  The  afflicted  believer  on  repentance  sees  this.  "  Via  cruris,  via  salutis."  Though  afflicted,  the 
godly  are  happier  even  now  than  the  ungodly,  and  when  affliction  has  attained  its  end,  it  Is  removed  by  the  Lord.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  consolations  are  more  temporal  and  outward ;  in  the  New  Testament,  more  spiritual ;  but  in 
neither  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other.  "Prosperity,"  says  Bacon,  "Is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
adversity  that  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Is  the  marb  of  God's  more  especial  favour.  Yet  even  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  bearse-libe  airs  as  carols;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  laboured  more  In  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without 
many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity  Is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes."  This  solution  of  Ellhu  Is  seconded  by 
the  addresses  of  God,  In  which  it  Is  shown  God  must  be  Just  (because  He  is  God),  as  Ellhu  had  shown  how  God  can  be 
Just,  and  yet  the  righteous  be  afflicted.  It  Is  also  acquiesced  in  by  Job,  who  makes  no  reply.  God  reprimands  the 
three  friends,  but  not  Ellhu.  Job's  general  course  is  approved ;  he  is  directed  to  Intercede  for  his  friends,  and  is 
restored  to  double  his  former  prosperity. 

Poetby.— In  all  countries  poetry  Is  the  earliest  form  of  composition  as  being  best  retained  In  the  memory,  and  In 
the  East  especially  It  was  customary  to  preserve  their  sentiments  In  a  terse,  proverbial,  and  poetic  form  (called 
maschal).  Hebrew  poetry  Is  not  constituted  by  the  rhythm  or  metre,  but  in  a  form  peculiar  to  itself:— 1.  In  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  somewhat  like  our  acrostic  For  instance,  Lamentations  1.  2.  The  same  verse  repeated  at 
Intervals;  as  Psalms  42.,  107.  3.  Ithythm  of  gradation.  Psalms  of  degrees,  120.-134,  in  which  the  expression  of  the 
previous  verse  Is  resumed  and  carried  forward  In  the  next  (Psalm  121).  4.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry 
is  parallelism,  or  the  correspondence  of  the  same  ideas  in  the  parallel  clauses.  The  earliest  Instance  is  Enoch's 
prophecy  (Jude  14)  and  Lantech's  parody  of  it  (Genesis  4.  23).  Three  binds  occur— (1.)  The  synonymous  parallelism, 
In  whloh  the  second  le  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  or  without  Increase  of  force  (Psalm  22.  27 ;  Isaiah  15.  1) ;  sometimes 
with  double  parallelism  (Isaiah  L  15).  (2.)  The  antithetic.  In  which  the  Idea  of  the  second  clause  is  the  converse  of 
that  in  the  first  (Proverbs  10,  \\  (3.)  The  synthetic,  where  there  Is  a  correspondence  between  different  propositions, 
noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  the  sentiment,  moreover,  being  not  merely  echoed,  oi 
put  in  contrast,  but  enforced  by  accessory  ideas  (Job  3.  $-»).  Also  alternate  (Isaiah  51. 19).  "  Desolation  and  destruction, 
(amine  and  sword,"  t.  e.,  desolation  by  famine,  and  destruction  by  the  sword.  Introverted;  where  the  fourth  answers 
to  tbe  first,  and  the  third  to  the  second  (Matthew  7.  6).  Parallelism  thus  often  affords  a  bey  to  the  interpretation. 
For  roller  Information,  see  Lowth  (Introduction  to  Isaiah,  and  Lecture  on  Hebrew  Poetry)  and  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
i^oetary  by  Herder,  translated  by  Marsh.  The  simpler  and  less  artificial  forms  of  parallelism  prevail  in  Job— a  mark 
of  Its  early  age. 
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CHAPTER    I 

PART     1.— PROLOGUE    OR     HISTORICAL.     INTRODUCTION     IN 
PROSE — CHAPTERS  I.,  II. 

Ver.  1-5.  The  Holiness  of  Job,  His  Wealth,  Ac.  1. 
t!« — North  of  Arabia  Deserta,  lying  towards  the  Euphrates ; 
It  was  In  this  neighbourhood,  and  not  In  that  of  Idumea, 
that  the  Chaldeans  and  Sabeans  who  plundered  him 
dwelt.  The  Arabs  divide  their  country  into  the  north, 
called  Sham,  or  "the  left;"  and  the  south,  called  Yemen, 
or  •'  the  right :"  for  they  faced  east,  and  so  the  west  was  on 
Uielr  left,  and  the  south  on  their  right.  Arabia  Deserta 
was  on  the  east,  Arabia  Petraja  on  the  west,  and  Arabia 
Felix  on  the  south.  Job— The  name  conies  from  an  Ara- 
bic word  meaning  to  return,  viz.,  to  God,  to  repent,  refer- 
ring to  his  end  (EichornJ,  or  rather  from  a  Hebrew  word 
signifying  one  to  whom  enmity  was  shown,  greatly  tried. 
[Oesenius.)  Significant  names  were  often  given  among 
the  Hebrews,  from  some  event  of  the  after  life  (cf.  Isaiah 
8.  18;  Genesis  4.  2,  Abel— a  feeder  of  sheep).  So  the  emir 
of  Uz  was  by  general  consent  called  Job,  on  account  of  his 
truils.  The  only  other  person  so  called  was  a  son  of  Issa- 
char  (Genesis  4ft.  J3).  perfect — Not  absolute  or  faultless 
perfection  (cf.  9.  20;  Ecclesiastes  7.  20),  but  integrity,  sin- 
cerity, and  consisl.ency  on  the  whole,  in  all  relations  of  life 
(Genesis  6.  it;  17. 1;  Proverbs  10.  9;  Matthew  5.  48).  It  was 
the  fear  of  God  that  kept  Job  from  evil  (Proverbs  8.  13).  3. 
*he-aa»cs — Prized  on  account  of  their  milk,  and  for  riding 
(Jndges  5.  10).  Houses  and  lands  are  not  mentioned 
among  the  emir's  wealth,  as  nomadic  tribes  dwell  In  mov- 
able tents,  and  live  chiefly  by  pasture,  the  right  to  the 
soil  not  being  appropriated  by  individuals.  The  "Ave 
hundred  yoke  of  oxen"  Imply,  however,  that  Job  tilled 
the  soil.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  dwelling  In  a  town, 
in  which  respect  he  differed  from  the  patriarchs.  Camels 
are  well  called  ships  of  the  desert,  especially  valuable  for 
caravans,  as  being  able  to  lay  In  a  store  of  water  that  suf- 
fices them  for  days,  and  sustaining  life  on  a  very  few  this- 
tles or  thorns,  household— (Genesis  26.  14.)  The  other 
rendering  which  the  Hebrew  admits,  husbandry,  is  not  so 
probable,  men  of  the  casfc—  Denoting  in  Scripture  those 
living  east  of  Palestine;  as  the  people  of  North  Arabia 
Deserta  (Judges  6.  3;  Ei-.ekiasJ'ij.  ,4).  4.  every  one  his  day 
—viz.,  the  birth-day  (ch.  3.  lV,'*lt$plying  the  love  and  har- 
m(«iy  of  the  members  of  the  family,  as  contrasted  with 
the  ruin  which  soon  broke  up  such  a  scene  of  happiness. 
The  sisters  are  specified,  as  these  feasts  were  not  for  rev- 
elry, which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of 
sisters.  These  latter  were  invited  by  the  brothers,  though 
they  gave  no  invitations  in  return.  5.  when  the  days 
t>t  feasting  were  gone  about — i.e.,  at  the  end  of  all  the 
birth-days  collectively,  when  the  banquets  had  gone 
rour.d  through  all  the  families.  Job  sanctified  them — 
By  offering  up  as  many  expiatory  burnt  offerings  as  he 
had  sons  (Leviticus  1.  4).  This  was  done  in  the  morning 
(Genesis  22.  3;  Leviticus  6.  12).  So  Jesus  began  devotions 
Mtrly  (Mark  1.  3b).  The  holocaust,  or  burnt  offering,  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  was  offered  (lit.,  caused  to  ascend,  referring 
to  the  smoke  ascending  to  heaven)  by  each  father  of  a 
family  officiating  as  priest  in  behalf  of  his  household. 
cursed  God-  The  same  Hebrew  word  means  to  curse,  and 
to  bless ;  Gesexics  says,  the  original  sense  is  to  kneel,  and 
thus  It  came  to  mean  bending  the  knee  in  order  to  invoke 
either  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Cursing  is  a  perversion  of 
blessing,  as  all  sin  is  of  goodness.  Slu  is  a  degeneracy, 
not  a  generation.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  Job 
should  fear  the  possibility  of  his  sons  cursing  God.  The 
sense  bid  farewell  to,  derived  from  the  blessing  customary 
at  parting,  seems  sufficient  (Genesis  47.  10).  Thus  Um- 
brrit  translates  "  may  have  dismissed  God  from  their 
hearts;"  viz.,  amidst  the  intoxication  of  pleasure  (Prov- 
erbs 20. 1).    This  act  illustrates  Job's  "  fear  of  Gcd,"  v.  1. 

6-12.  Satan,  Appearing  before  God,  Falsely  Ac- 
cuses Job.  6.  sons  of  God— Angels  (ch.  38.  7 ;  1  Kings  22. 
19).  They  present  themselves  to  render  account  of  their 
"  ministry  "  In  other  parts  of  the  universe  (Hebrews  1. 14). 
the  Lord— Heb.,  Jehovah— the  self-existing  God,  faithful 
to  His  promises.  God  says  (Exodus  6.  8),  that  He  was  not 
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known  to  the  patriarchs  by  this  name.  But,  as  the  nam* 
ocenre  previously  in  Genesis,  2.  7-9,  &c,  what  must  be 
meant  is,  not  until  the  time  of  delivering  Israel  by  Mo6ee 
was  He  known  peculiarly  and  publicly  in  the  character 
which  the  name  means,  viz.,  making  things  to  be,  fulfilling 
the  promises  made  to  their  forefathers.  This  name,  there- 
fore, here,  Is  no  objection  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  of  Job.  Satan— The  tradition  was  widely  spread 
that  he  had  been  the  agent  In  Adam's  temptation.  Henae 
his  name  is  given  without  comment.  The  feeling  with 
which  he  looks  on  Job  Is  similar  to  that  with  which  he 
looked  on  Adam  In  Paradise:  emboldened  by  his  succest 
in  the  case  of  one  not  yet  fallen,  he  is  confident  that  the 
piety  of  Job,  one  of  a  fallen  race,  will  not  stand  the  test. 
He  had  fallen  himself  (ch.  4.19;  15.15;  Jude  6).  In  the 
book  of  Job,  Satan  Is  first  designated  by  name :  Satan,  in 
Hebrew,  one  who  lies  In  wait ;  an  Adversary  In  a  court  of 
justice  (1  Chronicles  21.  1;  Psalm  100.6;  Zecharlah  3.  I); 
the  accuser  (Revelation  12.  10).  He  has  got  the  law  of  God 
on  his  side  by  man's  sin,  and  against  man.  But  Jesue 
Christ  has  fulfilled  the  law  for  us ;  justice  is  once  more  on 
man's  side  against  Satan  (Isaiah  42.  21);  and  so  Jesue 
Christ  can  plead  as  our  Advocate  against  the  adversary 
(Romans  8. 83).  Devil  is  the  Greek  name — the  slanderer,  or 
accuser.  He  is  subject  to  God,  who  uses  his  ministry  for 
chastising  man.  In  Arabic,  Satan  is  often  applied  to  a 
serpent  (Genesis  8. 1).  He  is  called  Prince  of  this  world 
(John  12.31);  the  God  of  this  world  (2  Corinthians  4.  4); 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Ephesians  2.  2).  God  here 
questions  him,  in  order  to  vindicate  His  own  ways  before 
angels.  7.  going  to  and  fro — Rather,  hurrying  rapidly  to 
and  fro.  The  original  Idea  in  Arabic  is  the  heat  of  haste 
(1  Peter  5.8;  Matthew  12.43).  Satan  seems  to  have  had 
some  peculiar  connection  with  this  earth.  Perhaps  he 
was  formerly  its  ruler  under  God.  Man  succeeded  to  the 
▼Ice-royalty  (Genesis  L  26;  Psalm  8.  6).  Man  lost  it,  and 
Satan  became  Prince  of  this  world.  The  Son  of  man 
(Psalm  8.4) — the  representative  man,  regains  the  forte!  ted 
inheritance  (Revelation  11.  15).  Satan's  replies  are  cha- 
racteristically curt  and  short.  When  the  angels  8pi«;ai 
before  God,  Satan  Is  among  them,  even  as  there  was  a  Jo- 
das  among  the  apostles.  8.  considered — itarg..  tet  ihint 
heart  on;  i.e.,  considered  attentively.  No  true  servant  of 
God  escapes  the  eye  of  the  Adversary  of  God.  8.  tea* 
God  for  naught — It  Is  a  mark  of  the  children  of  Satan  to 
sneer  and  not  give  credit  to  any  for  disinterested  piety. 
Not  so  much  God's  gifts,  as  God  Himself  Is  "  the  reward  I 
of  His  people  (Genesis  15.  1).  lO.  his  suiM-tance  is  id 
creased — hit.,  spread  out  like  a  flood ;  Job's  nerds  covered 
the  face  of  the  country.  11.  curse  thee  to  thy  face— In 
antithesis  to  God's  praise  of  him  (v.  8),  "one  that  feared 
God."  Satan's  words  are  too  true  of  many.  Take  awal 
their  prosperity  aud  you  take  Away  their  religion  (Mala 
chl  3. 14).  12.  in  thy  power— Satan  hu  no  power  against 
man  till  God  gives  it.  God  would  not  touch  Job  with  Hli 
own  hand,  though  Satan  asks  this  (v.  11,  thine),  but  a'loun 
the  euemy  to  do  so. 

13-22.  Jon.  m  Affliction,  Blesses  God,  &c.  13.  wiu^ 
— Not  specitied  in  verse  4.  The  mirth  inspired  by  i.lu 
urine  here  contrasts  the  more  sadly  with  the  alarm  whicl 
interrupted  it.  14.  the  *s»es  feeding  beside  them — Heb, 
she-asses.  A  graphic  picture  of  rural  repose  and  peace 
the  more  dreadful,  therefore,  by  contrast  is  the  sudden  ad 
tack  of  the  plundering  Arabs.  15,  Snbeans — Not  thosj 
of  Arabia  Felix,  but  those  of  Arabia  Deserta,  descending 
from  Sheba,  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Get 
25.3).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  present  day  resemble,  li 
maraudinghablts,theseSabeans(cf.  Genesisl6. 12).  1  alum 
ant  escaped — Cunningly  contrived  by  Satan.  One  in  eacl 
case  escapes  («.  16, 17, 19),  and  brings  the  same  kind  of  mes- 
sage. This  was  to  overwhelm  Job,  and  leave  him  no  tlmj 
to  recover  from  the  rapid  succession  of  calamities — "  mis 
fortunes  seldom  come  single."  16.  flre  of  God — Hebra 
lem  for  a  mighty  flre  ;  as  cedars  of  God— lofty  cedars.  No 
lightning,  which  would  not  consume  all  the  sheep  and  ser> 
vants.  TJmbbeit  understands  It  of  the  burning  wind  ol 
Arabia,  called  by  the  Turks  "wind  of  poison.''  "Th 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  is  T>ermltted  to  have  cor 
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j  trol  over  such  destructive  agents.     IT.  Chaldeans— Not 

merely  robbers  as  the  Sabeans ;  bat  experienced  In  war, 
M  is  implied  by  "they  set  »n  arras/  three  bands"  (Habak- 
iuk  1.  (Ml).     Rawlixson  distinguishes  three  periods :  1. 
When  their  seat  of  empire  was  in  the  south,  towards  the 
oonnuence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    The  Chaldean 
period,  frorj  2300  B.  C.  to  1500  B.  o.    In  this  period  was  Che- 
lorlaoiner  (Genesis  14.),  the  Kudur  of  Hur  or  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  In  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  and  the  conqueror 
at  Syria.    2.  From  1500  to  625  B.  c,  the  Assyrian  period, 
i.  From  625  to  538  b.  c.  (when  Cyrus  the  Persian  took  Baby- 
ton),  the  Babylonian  period.    Chaldees  in  Hebrew— Chos- 
Sm.    They  were  akin,  perhaps,  to  the  Hebrews,  as  Abra- 
ham's sojourn  In  Ur,  and  the  name  Chesed,  a  nephew  of 
Abraham,  Imply.   The  three  bands  were  probably  in  order 
to  attack  the  three  separate  thousands  of  Job's  camels 
(v.  3).     19-  wind  from  the  wilderness  —  South  of  Job's 
house.    The  tornado  came  the  more  violently  over  the 
desert  as  being  uninterrupted  (Isaiah  21.1;  Hosea  13.  15). 
the  young  men— Rather,  Pie  young  people  ;  Including  the 
daughters  (so  In  Ruth  2.  21).     »0.  Job  arose— Not  neces- 
sarily from  sitting.    Inward  excitement  Is  Implied,  and  the 
beginning  to  do  anything.     He  had  heard  the  other  mes- 
sages calmly,  but  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  children, 
then  he  arose;   or,  as  Eichorn  translates    he  started  up 
(2  Samuel  13.  31).    The  rending  of  the  mantle  was  the  con- 
ventional mark  of  deep  grief  (Genesis  37.  34).    Orientals 
wear  a  tunic  or  shirt,  and  loose  pantaloons;  and  over 
these  a  flowing  mantle   (especially    great   persons   and 
warneri).    Shaving  the  head  was  also  usual  in  grlel  (Jere- 
miah  41.  5;    Micah   1.  16).    »1.   naked— (1   Timothy  6.  7). 
"Mother's  womb"  is  poetically  the  earth,  the  universal 
mother  (Ecclesiastes  5.  15;  12.  7;  Psalm  139.  15).    Job  herein 
realizes  God's  assertion  (v.  8)  against  Satan's  (v.  11).    In- 
stead of  cursing,  he  blesses  the  name  of  Jehovah  (the  He- 
brew).   The  name  of  Jehovah,  is  Jehovah  himself,  as  man- 
ifested to    ns    in    His    attributes    (Isaiah  9.  6).    ii'4.   nor 
charged  God  foolishly — Rather,  allowed  himsel/  to  commit 
n*  folly  against   Ood.     [Umbkeit.J    Chapter  2.  10  proves 
th*t  this  is  tne  meaning.     Not  as  marg.  attributed  no  folly 
1»  God.    Hasty  words  against,  God,  though  natural  in  the 
Slfcteruess  of  grief,  are  folly;   Jit.,   an   i/utijnd,  unsavoury 
a»ing  (oh.  tt.  6;  Jeremiah  23. 13,  margin).    FoUy  in  Scrip- 
tare  la  coutinually  equivalent  to  wickednnut.    For  when 
man  sins,  it  is  himself,  not  Ood,  whom  he  Injures  (Prov- 
erbs 8.  36).    We  are  to  submit  to  trials,  not  because  we  se« 
the  reasons  for  them,  nor  yet  hm  though  they  were  matter* 
of  cAance,  bit  because  God  wills  them,  and  has  a  right  to 
•end  then.,  and  has  His  man  good  reasons  in  sending  thein. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.l-8.  Satajn  F;;ktkkk  Tkmpts  Job.  1.  a  day— Ap- 
pointed for  the  angels  giving  an  account  of  their  minis- 
try to  God.  The  words  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord 
occur  here,  though  not  In  1.  6,  ay  Satan  has  now  a  special 
.•oport  to  make  as  to  Job.  3.  Integrity — lit.,  complete- 
ness; so  "  perfect,"  another  form  of  the  same  Heb.  word, 
eh.  11.  inovedst  .  .  .  against.— So  1  Samuel  26.19;  cf.  1 
Chronicles  21.  1  with  2  Samuel  24.  1.  4.  Skin  for  skin— A 
proverb.  Supply,  He  will  give.  The  skin  is  figurative  for 
any  outward  good.  Nothing  outward  is  so  dear  that  a  man 
will  not  exchange  it  for  some  other  outward  good;  but 
(not  yea)  life,  the  inward  good,  cannot  be  replaced ;  a  man 
will  sacrifice  everything  else  for  its  sake.  Satan  sneers 
bitterly  at  man's  egotism,  and  says,  Job  bears  the  loss  of 
property  and  children,  because  these  are  mere  outward 
and  exchangeable  goods,  but  he  will  give  up  all  things,  even 
his  religion,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  if  you  touch  his 
bones  and  flesh.  Skin  and  life  are  in  antithesis.  [Um- 
breit.]  The  martyrs  prove  Satan's  sneer  false.  Rosen - 
muller  explains  it  not  so  well.  A  man  willingly  gives 
ap  another's  akin  (lite)  for  his  own  skin  (life).  So  Job  might 
bear  the  loss  of  his  children,  <fec,  with  equanimity,  so 
l»&g  as  he  remained  unhurt  himself;  but  when  touched 
.a  his  own  person,  he  would  renounce  God.  Thus  the 
9rst  "  skin"  means  the  other's  skin,  i.  e„  body ;  the  second 
'4»kin,"    one's  own,  as  in  Exodus  21.  28.    6.    bnt  save- 


Rather,  only  spare.  Satan  shows  his  ingennlty  in  Inflict 
ing  pain,  and  also  his  knowledge  of  what  man  s  body  can 
bearwithout  vital  injury.  7.  sore  boils— Malignant  bolls, 
Rather,  as  it  is  singular  in  the  Hebre-M,  a  burning  sore. 
Job  was  covered  with  one  universal  inflammation.  The  use 
of  the  potsherd  agrees  with  this  view.  It  was  that  form 
of  leprosy  called  black  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  white),  or 
elephantiasis,  because  the  feet  swell  like  those  of  the  ele- 
phant. The  Arabic  judham  (Deuteronomy  28.  35),  where 
sore  botch  is  rather  ths  black  burning  boil  (Isaiah  1.  6).  8.  a 
potsherd— Not  a  piece  of  a  broken  earthen  vessel,  but  an 
Instrument  made  for  scratching  (the  root  of  the  Hebrew 
word  is  scratch);  the  sore  was  too  disgusting  to  touch.  "  To 
sit  in  the  ashes"  marks  the  deepest  mourning  (Jonah  3.  6) ; 
also  humility,  as  if  the  mourner  were  nothing  but  duM 
and  ashes;  so  Abraham  (Genesis  18.  27). 

9-13.  Job  Reproves  His  Wife.  9.  curse  God— Rathei 
renounce  God.  Note  1. 5.  [Umbreit.]  However,  it  was 
usual  among  the  heathens,  when  disappointed  in  their 
prayers  accompanied  with  offerings  to  their  gods,  to  re- 
proacn  and  curse  them,  and  die — i.  e.,  take  thy  farewell 
of  God  and  so  die.  For  no  good  Is  to  be  got  out  of  relig- 
ion, either  here  or  hereafter;  or,  at  least,  not  in  this  life. 
[Gill.]  Nothing  makes  the  ungodly  so  angry  as  to  see 
the  godly  under  trial  not  angry.  10.  the  foolish  women 
—Sin  and  folly  are  allied  In  Scripture  (1  Samuel  25.25;  2 
Samuel  13.  13;  Psalm  14.  1).  receive  evil— Bear  willingly 
(Lamentations  3.  39).  11.  Kllphaz—  The  view  of  Rawlin- 
sjon  that  "the  names  of  Job's  three  friends  represent  the 
Chaldean  times,  about  700  b.  c,"  cannot  be  accepted.  Ell- 
phaz  is  an  Idumean  name,  Esau's  eldest  son  (Genesis  36. 
4);  and  Teman,  son  of  Eliphaz  (15.),  called  "dulie."  Euse- 
bius  places  Teman  in  Arabia  Petrsea  (but  see  note  6.  19). 
Teman  means  at  the  right  hand.;  and  then  the  south,  viz., 
part  of  Idnmea;  capital  of  Edom  (Amos  1.  12).  Hebrew 
geographers  faced  the  east,  not  the  north  as  we  do;  hence 
with  them  the  right  hand  was  the  south.  Temanltes  were 
famed  for  wisdom  (Jeremiah  49.  7).  Ba  rtjch  mentions 
them  as  "authors  of  fables  (viz.,  proverbs  embodying  the 
results  of  observation),  and  searchers  out  of  understand- 
ing." Btldad  the  Shnhite — Shuah  (a  pit),  son  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah  (Genesis  25.  2).  Ptolemy  mentions  the  re- 
gion Sycoea,  in  Arabia  Deserta,  east  of  Batanea.  Zophor 
the  Kaainathite— Not  of  the  Naamans  in  Judah  (Joshua 
15.  41),  which  was  too  distant;  bnt  some  region  in  Arabia 
Deserta.  Fketkltcs  says  there  was  a  Naamath  in  TJz. 
13.  toward  heaven— They  threw  violently  ashes  up- 
wards, that  they  might  fall  on  their  heads  and  cover 
them.  The  deepest  mourning  (Joshua  7.6;  Acts  22.23). 
13.  seven  days  .  .  .  nights— They  did  not  remain  in  the 
one  posture  and  without  food,  Ac,  all  this  time,  but  for 
the  most  of  this  period  daily  and  nightly.  Sitting  on  the 
earth  marked  mourning  (Lamentations  2. 10).  Seven  days 
was  the  usual  length  of  it  (Genesis  50. 10 ;  1  Samuel  31. 13) 
This  silence  may  have  been  due  to  a  rising  suspicion  oi 
evil  in  Job;  but  chiefly  because  it  is  only  ordinary  griefs 
that  find  vent  in  language;  extraordinary  griefs  are  too 
great  for  utterance. 

CHAPTER    III. 

THE  POEM  OB  DEBATE  ITSELF,  2.-42.  6;   FIRST  SERIES  IN  IT, 
3.-11.;  JOB   FIRST  3 

Ver.  1-19.  Job  Curses  the  Day  of  His  Birth,  akb 
Wishes  fob  Death.  1.  opened  his  month — The  Orien- 
tals speak  seldom,  and  then  sententionsly.  Hence  this 
formula  expressing  deliberation  and  gravity  (Psalm  78. 2). 
Formally  began,  cursed  his  day — The  strict  Hebrew  word 
for  cursing;  not  the  same  as  in  ch.  1.  5.  Job  cursed  his 
birth-day,  but  not  his  God.  a.  spake — Hebrew,  answered, 
i.  e.,  not  to  any  actual  question  that  preceded,  but  to  tha 
question  virtually  involved  in  the  case.  His  outburst  if 
singularly  wild  and  bold  (Jeremiah  20. 14).  To  desire  to 
die  so  as  to  be  free  from  sin  is  a  mark  of  grace  ;  to  desire 
to  die  so  as  to  escape  troubles  is  a  mark  of  corruption. 
He  was  ill-fitted  to  die  who  was  so  unwilling  to  live. 
But  his  trials  were  greater,  and  bis  light  less,  than  ours. 
3.  the  night  in  which— Rather     the  night  which  said." 
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Tbe  words  In  Italic*  are  not  In  the  Hebrew.  Night  is  per- 
sonified and  poetically  made  to  speak.  So  in  v.  7,  and 
Psalm  19.  2.  The  birth  of  a  male  In  the  East  Is  a  matter 
cm  joy ;  often  not  so  of  a  female.  4.  let  not  tiod  regard 
it— Rather,  more  poetically,  Seek  it  out.  "  Let  not  God 
stoop  from  his  bright  throne  to  raise  it  up  from  its  dark 
hiding-place."  The  curse  on  lit*,  day  in  v.  'i,  Is  amplified 
In  v.  4,  5;  that  on  the  night.  In  v.  6~1(».  5.  let  the  shadow 
ef  death — (deepest  darkness,  Isaiah  9.  2) — statu  It — This 
is  a  later  sense  of  the  verb  [Geseniub],  better  the  old  and 
more  poetic  Idea,  "Let  darkness  (the  ancient  night  of 
chaotic  gloom)  resume  Its  rights  over  light  (Genesis  1.  2), 
and  ciaim  that  day  as  its  own."  a  cloud — Collectively,  a 
gathered  mass  of  dark  clouds,  the  blackness  of  the  day 
terrify  It — lit.,  the  obscuration*;  wualever  darkens  the 
day.  (Gksenius.)  The  verb  in  Hebrew  expresses  sudden 
terrifying.  May  It  be  suddeuly  affrighted  at  Its  own  dark- 
ness. Umbreit  explains  it  of  magical  incantations  that 
dtirken  the  day,  forming  tbe  climax  to  the  previous 
clauses ;  v.  8  speaks  of  cursers  oj  the  day  similarly.  But 
the  former  view  in  simpler.  Others  refer  It  to  the  poison- 
ous simoom  wind.  6.  seize  upon  It — As  its  prey,  t.  e.,  ut- 
terly dissolve  It.  Joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year — 
Rather,  by  poetic  personification.  "  Let  it  not  rejoice  In  the 
circle  of  days  and  nights  and  months,  which  form  the 
circle  of  years."  7.  solitary— Rather,  unfruitful.  "  Would 
that  It  had  not  given  birth  to  me."  8.  them  .  ,  .  that 
curse  the  day — If  mourning  be  the  right  rendering  In  the 
latter  clause  of  this  verse,  these  words  refer  to  the  hired 
monruers  of  the  dead  (Jeremiah  9. 17).  But  the  Hebrew  for 
mourning  elsewhere  always  denotes  an  animal,  whether 
It  be  the  crocodile  or  some  huge  serpent  (Isaiah  27. 1),  that 
Is  meant  by  leviathan.  Therefore,  the  expression,  cursers 
*f  day,  refers  to  magicians,  who  were  believed  to  be  able 
by  charms  to  make  a  day  one  of  evil  omen.  So  Balaam, 
Numbers  22.  6.  This  accords  with  Umbreit's  view  {v.  7); 
or  to  the  Ethiopians  and  Atlantes,  who  "  used  to  curse 
the  sun  at  his  rising  for  burning  up  them  and  their  conn- 
try."  [Herodotus.]  Necromancers  claimed  power  to  con- 
trol or  rouse  wild  beasts  at  will,  as  the  Indian  serpent- 
eharmers  at  this  day  (Psalm  58.5).  Job  does  not  say  they 
had  the  power  they  claimed ;  but,  supposing  they  had, 
may  they  curse  the  day.  Schuttens  renders  It  by  sup- 
plying words  (?)  Let  those  that  are  ready  for  anything,  call 
it  Uhe  day)  the  raiser  np  of  leviathan,  i.  e.,  of  a  host  of  evils. 
8.  dawning  of  the  day — lit.,  eyelashes  of  morning.  The 
Arab  poets  call  the  sun  the  eye  of  day.  His  early  rays, 
therefore,  breaking  forth  before  sunrise,  are  the  opening 
eyelids  or  eyelashes  of  morning.  12.  Why  did  the  knees 
prevent  me  ? — Old  English  for  anticipate  my  wants.  The 
reference  is  to  the  solemn  recognition  of  a  new-born  child 
by  the  father,  who  used  to  place  it  on  his  knees  as  his 
own,  whom  he  was  bound  to  rear  (Genesis  30. 3 ;  50.23; 
Isaiah  66.  12).  13.  lain  .  .  .  quiet  .  .  .  slept — A  gradation. 
I  should  not  only  have  lain,  but  been  quiet,  and  not  only 
been  quiet,  but  slept.  Death  in  Scripture  is  called  sleep 
(Psalm  13. 3);  especially  In  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
resurrection-awakening  is  more  clearly  set  forth  (1  Co- 
rinthians 15.  51 ;  1  Thessalonians  4.14;  5.10.)  14.  With 
kings  .  ,  .  which  built  desolate  places  for  themselves 
— Who  built  up  for  themselves  what  proved  to  be  (not 
palaces,  but)  ruins.'  The  wounded  spirit  of  Job,  once  a 
great  emir  himself,  sick  of  the  vain  struggles  of  mortal 
great  men,  after  grandeur,  contemplates  the  palaces  of 
kings,  now  desolate  heaps  of  ruins.  His  regarding  the  re- 
pose of  death  the  most  desirable  end  of  the  great  ones  of 
Mirth,  wearied  with  heaping  up  perishable  treasures, 
marks  the  irony  that  breaks  out  from  the  black  clouds  of 
ruelancholy.  [Umbreit.]  The  for  themselves  marks  their 
tet/Uhness.  Michaelis  explains  It  weakly  of  mausoleums, 
snob  as  are  found  still,  of  stupendous  proportions,  In  the 
-tuns  of  Petra  of  Idumea.  15.  tilled  their  houses  with 
•liver — Some  take  this  of  the  treasures  which  the  ancients 
ised  to  bury  with  their  dead.  But  see  last  »erse.  16.  un- 
timely birth— (Psalm  58.  8).  Preferable  to  the  life  of  the 
restless  miser  (Eccleslastes  6.  3-5).  17.  the  wicked— The 
original  meaning,  those  ever  restless,  full  of  desires  (Isaiah 
57.  21).  21).  weary — lit.,  those  whose  strength  is  wearied  out 
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i, Revelation  14.  13,.  18.  There  the  prisoners  rest— Fron 
their  chains.  19.  servant— The  slave  Is  there  manumitted 
from  slavery. 

20-26.  He  Complains  of  Life  Because  of  His  An- 
guish. 20.  Wherefore  glveth  He  light— viz.,  God.  Often 
omitted  reverentially  (ch.  24.  23;  Eccleslastes  f.  9).  Light, 
i.  e..  life.  The  Joyful  light  ill  suits  the  mou-ners.  The 
grave  is  most  in  unison  with  their  feelings.  23.  whose 
way  Is  hid— The  picture  of  Job  Is  drawn  from  a  wanderer 
who  has  lost  his  way,  and  who  is  hedged  in,  so  as  to  have 
no  exit  of  escape  (Hosea  2.  6;  Lamentations  3.  7.  9).  544. 
my  sighing  cometh  before  I  eat — i.  e.,  prevent*  my  eat- 
ing. (Umbreit.J  Or,  conscious  that  the  effort  to  eat 
brought  on  the  disease.  Job  must  sigh  oefore  eating, 
[Rosenmullkr.]  Or,  sighing  takes  the  p*ace  jf  good 
(Psalrn  42.  3).  [Good.]  But  the  first  explanation  accords 
best  with  the  text,  my  roaring  is  poured  out  like  the 
waters — An  image  from  the  rushing  sound  of  water 
streaming.  25.  the  thing  which  I  .  .  .  feared  is  come 
upon  me— In  the  beginning  of  his  trials,  when  he  heard 
of  the  loss  of  one  blessing,  he  feared  the  loss  of  another, 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  Iosr  of  that,  he  feared  the  loss 
of  a  third,  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  Is  come  unto 
me — viz.,  the  Ill-opinion  of  his  friends,  as  though  he  were 
a  hypocrite  on  account  of  his  trials.  26.  1  was  not  In 
safety  .  .  .  yet  trouble  came — Referring,  not  to  his  for- 
mer state,  but  to  the  beginning  of  his  troubles.  From  that 
time  /  had  no  rest,  there  was  no  intermission  of  sorrows. 
And  (not,  yet)  a  fresh  trouble  is  coming,  viz.,  my  friends' 
suspicion  of  my  being  a  hypocrite.  This  gives  the  start- 
ing-point to  the  whole  ensuing  controversy. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-21.  FIK8T  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Kllphaz—  The 
mildest  of  Job's  three  accusers.  The  greatness  of  Job's 
calamities,  and  his  complaint*  against  God,  and  the 
opinion  that  calamities  are  proofs  of  guilt,  led  the  three 
to  doubt  Job's  integrity.  2.  If  we  essay  to  commune- 
Rather,  two  questions,  "  May  we  attempt  a  word  with 
thee?  Wilt  thou  be  grieved  at  it?"  Even  pious  friends 
often  count  that  only  a  touch  which  we  feel  as  a  wound. 
3.  'weak  hands — Isaiah  35.  3;  2  Samuel  4.  1.  5.  thou  art 
troubled — Rather,  unhinged,  hast  lost  thy  self-command 
(1  Thessalonians  3.  3).  6.  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  con- 
fldence,  <fcc— Does  thy  fear,  thy  confidence,  &c,  come  t< 
nothing?  Does  It  come  only  to  this,  that  thou  faintest 
now?  Rather,  by  transposition,  "Is  not  thy  fear  (of  God\ 
thy  hope?  and  the  uprightness  of  thy  ways  thy  confi- 
dence? If  so,  bethink  thee,  who  ever  perished  being 
Innocent?"  [Umbreit.]  But  Luke  13.  2,  3  shows  that, 
though  there  is  a  retributive  divine  government  even  iD 
this  life,  yet  we  cannot  judge  by  the  mere  outward  appear- 
ance. "One  event  is  outwardly  to  the  righteous  and  to 
the  wicked"  (Eccleslastes  9.  2);  but  yet  we  must  take  it  on 
trust,  that  God  deals  righteously  even  now  (Psalm  37.25; 
Isaiah  33.  16).  Judge  not  by  a  part,  but  by  the  whole  of  a 
godly  man's  life,  and  by  his  end,  even  here  (James  5.  11). 
The  one  and  the  same  outward  event  is  altogether  a  differ- 
ent thing  in  Its  Inward  bearings  on  the  godly  and  on  the 
ungodly  even  here.  Even  prosperity,  much  more  calamity, 
Is  a  punishment  to  the  wicked  (Proverbs  1.  32).  Trials  are 
chastisements  for  their  good  (to  the  righteous)  (Psalm  119. ; 
67,  71,  75).  See  Preface  on  the  Design  of  this  book.  8. 
they  that  plough  iniquity  .  .  .  reap  the  same— (Prov- 
erbs 22.  8;  Hosea  8.  7;  10.  13;  Galatians  6.  7,  8).  9.  breath 
of  his  nostrils — God's  anger.  A  figure  from  the  fiery 
winds  of  the  East  (ch.  1.  16;  Isaiah  5.  25;  Psalm  18.  8,  15). 
10.  lion— t.  e..  Wicked  men,  upon  whom  Eliphaz  wished 
to  show  that  calamities  come  In  spite  of  their  various 
resources,  Jnst  as  destruction  comes  on  the  lion  In  spite 
of  his  strength  (Psalm  58.  6;  2  Timothy  4.  17).  Five  differ- 
ent  Hebrew  terms  here  occur  for  lion.  The  raging  of  Uvt 
lion  (the  tearer),  and  the  roaring  of  the  bellowing  lion  and 
the  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  aot  whelps,  but  grown  up 
enough  to  hunt  for  prey.  The  strong  lion  (English  Vertior 
old),  Ac.,  the  whelps  of  the  lioness  (not  the  stout  lion,  b  , 
English  Version).   [Barnes  and  Umbkeit.]     The  variou* 
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pL  .aes  of  wickedness  are  expressed  by  this  variety  of 
t*«.  as:  obliquely.  Job,  his  wife  and  children,  may  be 
bin  ted  at  by  the  lion,  lioness  and  whelps.  The  one  verb, 
are  broken,  does  not  suit  both  subjects;  therefore,  supply 
"the  roaring  of  the  bellowing  lion  is  silenced."  The  strong 
Hon  dies  of  want  at  last,  and  the  whelps,  torn  from  the 
mother,  are  scattered,  and  tbe  race  becomes  extinct.  13. 
&  thing — Hebrew,  a  word.  Eliphaz  confirms  his  view  by  a 
Divine  declaration  which  was  secretly  and  unexpectedly  im- 
parted to  him.  a  little — lit.,  a  whisper.  Implying  the  still 
science  around,  and  that  more  was  conveyed  than  articu- 
late words  could  utter  (ch.  26.  14;  2  Corinthians  12.  4).  13. 
In  thoughts  from  the  visions — [So  Winer  and  English 
Version.}  Whilst  revolving  night  visions  previously  made 
to  him  (Daniel  2.  29).  Rather,  "  In  my  manifold  (Hebrew, 
divided)  thoughts,  be/ore  the  visions  of  the  night  com- 
menced;" therefore  not  a  delusive  dream  (Psalm  4.  4). 
[Umbkkit.]  deep  sleep— (Genesis  2.  21;  15.  12).  16.  It 
•tood  still— At  first  the  apparition  glides  before  Eliphaz, 
then  stands  still,  but  with  that  shadowy  indistinctness  of 
form  which  creates  such  an  impression  of  awe;  a  gentle 
murmur;  not  (English  Version):  there  was  silence:  For  In  1 
Kings  19. 12,  the  voice,  as  opposed  to  the  previous  storm, 
denotes  a  gentle,  still  murmur.  17.  mortal  man  ...  a 
man — Two  Hebrew  words  for  man  are  used  ;  the  first  im- 
plying his  feebleness ;  the  second  his  strength.  Whether 
feeble  or  strong,  man  Is  not  righteous  be/ore  God.  17. 
more  Just  than  God  .  .  .  more  pure  than  his  Maker- 
Bat  this  would  be  sell-evident  without  an  oracle.  18. 
folly— Imperfection  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  angels,  in 
comparison  with  Him.  The  holiness  of  some  of  them  had 
given  way  <2  Peter  2.  4),  and  at  best  Is  but  the  holiness  of 
a  creature.  Folly  Is  the  want  of  moral  consideration. 
[Umbrkit.]  19.  houses  of  clay  — (2  Corinthians  5.  1). 
Houses  made  of  sun-dried  clay  bricks  are  common  in  the 
East;  they  are  easily  washed  away  (Matthew  7.  27).  Man's 
foundation  Is  this  dust  (Genesis  3.  19).  before  the  moth — 
Rather,  as  before  the  moth,  which  devours  a  garment  (ch. 
13.  28;  Psalm  39.  11"  Isaiah  50.  9).  Man,  who  cannot,  In  a 
physical  point  of  view,  stand  before  the  very  moth,  surely 
cannot,  in  a  moral,  stand  before  Ood.  30.  from  morning 
to  evening — Unceasingly ;  or,  better,  between  the  morning 
and  evening  of  one  short  day  (so  Exodus  18.  14;  Isaiah  38.  12). 
"  They  are  destroyed ;"  better,  "  they  would  be  destroyed," 
If  God  withdrew  His  loving  protection.  Therefore  man 
must  not  think  to  be  holy  before  Ood,  but  to  draw  holiness 
and  all  things  else  from  God  (v.  17.)  21.  their  excellency 
-<Psalm  39.  11:  146.  4;  1  Corinthians  13.  8).  But  Umbreit, 
by  an  Oriental  Image  from  a  bow,  useless,  because  unstrung. 
"Their  nerve  or  string  would  be  torn  away."  Michaelis, 
better  in  accordance  with  v.  19,  makes  the  allusion  be  to 
the  cords  of  a  tabernacle  taken  down  (Isaiah  33.  20). 
they  die,  even  without  wisdom — Rather,  "They  would 
perish,  yet  not  according  to  wisdom,"  but  according  to 
arbitrary  choice,  if  God  were  not  infinitely  wise  and  holy. 
Tbe  design  of  the  spirit  is  to  show  that  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  weak  man  proves  the  Inconceivable  wisdom 
and  holiness  of  God,  which  alone  save  man  from  ruin. 
[Umbreit.]  Bengel  shows  from  Scripture,  that  God's 
holiness  (Hebrew  Kadosh)  comprehends  all  his  excellen- 
eles  and  attributes.  De  Wette  loses  the  scope,  In  explain- 
ing It,  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  contrasted  with  the 
angels  "  before  they  have  attained  to  wisdom." 

CHAPTER     V. 

Ver.  1-27.  Eliphaz's  Conclusion  from  the  Vision. 
I.  If  there  be  any,  Ac— Rather  will  He  (God)  reply  to 
thee?  Job,  after  the  revelation  Just  given,  cannot  be  bo 
presumptuous  as  to  think  God  or  any  of  the  holy  ones 
(Daniel  4.  17;  angels)  round  His  throne,  will  vouchsafe  a 
reply  (»  Judicial  expression)  to  his  rebellions  complaint. 
••  -wrath  .  .  .  envy— Fretful  and  passionate  complaints, 
gnr'i  as  Eliphaz  charged  Job  with  (ch.  4.  5;  so  Proverbs  14 
ft'i  Not,  the  wrath  of  Ood  kllleth  the  foolish,  and  His 
•n  <ry.  &c.  3.  the  foolish— The  wicked,  I  have  seen  the 
•tuner  spread  his  roots  wide  in  prosperity,  yet  circum- 
teLaces  n-sldenly  occurred   which  gave  occasion   for  hie 


once  prosperous  dwelling  being  cursed  as  desolate  (Psalm 
87.  35,  36;  Jeremiah  17.  8).  4.  His  children  .  .  .  crushed 
in  the  gate— A  Judicial  formula.  The  gate  was  the  place 
of  judgment,  and  of  other  public  proceedings  (Psalm  127. 
5;  Proverbs  22.  22;  Genesis  23.  10;  Deuteronomy  21.  19). 
Such  propylsea  have  been  found  in  the  Assyrian  remains. 
Eliphaz  obliquely  alludes  to  the  calamity  which  cut  off 
Job's  children.  5.  even  out  of  the  thorns— Even  when 
part  of  the  grain  remains  hanging  on  the  thorn  bushes 
(or,  is  growing  among  thorns,  Matthew  13.  7),  the  hungry 
gleaner  does  not  grudge  the  trouble  of  taking  even  it 
away,  so  clean  swept  away  is  the  harvest  of  the  wicked. 
the  robber— As  the  Sabeans,  who  robbed  Job.  Rather, 
translate  the  thirsty,  as  the  antithesis  in  the  parallelism, 
the  hungry,  proves.  6.  Although— Rather,  for  truly. 
[Umbreit  ]  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust- 
Like  a  weed,  of  Its  own  accord.  Eliphaz  hints  that  the 
cause  of  it  lay  with  Job  himself.  7.  Yet— Rather,  Truly, 
or.  But  Affliction  does  not  come  from  chance,  but  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  God  for  sin ;  i.  e.,  the  original  birth-sin  ol 
man.  Eliphaz  passes  from  the  particular  sin  and  conse- 
quent suffering  of  Job  to  the  universal  sin  and  suffering 
of  mankind.  Troubles  spring  from  man's  common  sin  by 
as  necessary  a  law  of  natural  consequences  as  sparks 
(Hebrew,  sons  of  coal)  fly  upward.  Troubles  are  many  and 
fiery,  as  sparks  (1  Peter  4.  12;  Isaiah  43.  2).  Umbreit 
for  sparks  has  birds  of  prey;  lit.,  sons  of  lightning 
not  so  well.  8.  Therefore  (as  affliction  is  ordered  by 
God,  on  account  of  sin),  I  would  have  you  to  seek  untc 
Ood  (Isaiah  8.  19;  Amos  5.  8;  Jeremiah  5.  24).  11. 
Connected  with  v.  9.  His  unsearchable  dealings  are  with  a 
view  to  raise  the  humble  (and  abase  the  proud),  Luke  1. 52. 
Therefore  Job  ought  to  turn  humbly  to  Him.  13.  enter- 
prise— lit.,  realization.  The  Hebrew  combines  in  the  one 
word  the  two  Ideas,  wisdom  and  happiness,  enduring  exist- 
ence being  the  etymological  and  philosophical  root  of  the 
combined  notion.  [Umbkeit.]  13.  Paul  (1  Corinthians  3. 
19)  quoted  this  clause  with  the  formula  establishing  its 
Inspiration,  it  is  written.  He  cites  the  exact  Hebrew  words 
not  as  he  usually  does  the  LXX.  Greek  version  (Psalm  9. 
15).  Haman  was  hanged  on  the  gallows  he  prepared  for 
Mordecal  (Esther  5.14;  7.  10).  The  wise — the  cunning,  i* 
carried  headlong— Their  scheme  Is  precipitated  before  it 
is  ripe.  14.  Judicial  blindness  often  is  sent  upon  keen 
men  of  the  world  (Deuteronomy  28.  29;  Isaiah  59.  10;  John 
9.  39).  15.  From  the  sword  which  proceedeth  from  their 
mouth  (Psalm  59.  7 ;  57.  4).  16.  the  poor  hath  hope — of  the 
interposition  of  God.  iniquity  stoppeth  her  mouth— 
(Psalm  107.  42;  Mlcah  7.  9,  10;  Isaiah  52.  15).  Especially  at 
the  last  day,  through  shame  (Jude  15;  Matthew  22.  12). 
The  mouth  was  the  offender  (v.  15),  and  the  mouth  shall  then 
be  stopped  (Isaiah  25.  8)  at  the  enu.  17.  happy  -Not  that 
the  actual  suffering  is  joyous;  but  the  consideration  of  the 
righteousness  of  Him  who  sends  it,  and  the  end  for  which 
it  is  sent,  make  It  a  cause  for  thankfulness,  not  for  com- 
plaints, such  as  Job  had  uttered  (Hebrews  12. 11).  Eliphaz 
Implies  that  the  end  in  this  case  is  to  call  bank  Job  from 
the  particular  sin  of  which  he  takes  for  granted  that  Job 
is  guilty.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  passage  in  Hebrews 
12.  5;  so  James  1.  12;  Proverbs  S.  12.  Eliphaz  does  not  give 
due  prominence  to  this  trufh,  but  rather  to  Job's  sin.  It 
Is  Ellhu  alone  (32.-37.)  who  fully  dwells  upon  the  truth, 
that  affliction  is  mercy  and  Justice  in  disguise,  for  the  good 
of  the  sufferer.  18.  he  maketh  sore,  and  blndeth  up — 
(Deuteronomy  32.  39;  Hosea  6.  1;  1  Samuel  2.  6).  An  linage 
from  bindingupa,  wound.  The  healing  art  consisted  much 
at  that  time  in  external  applications.  JO.  in  six  .  .  .  yea. 
In  seven — (Proverbs  6.  16;  Amos  1.  3).  The  Hebrew  idlon 
fixes  on  a  certain  number  (here  six),  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion as  to  athing  of  Importance;  then  Increases  the  force 
by  adding,  with  a  yea,  nay  seven,  the  next  higher  number ; 
here  seven,  the  sacred  and  perfect  number.  In  all  possible 
troubles;  not  merely  in  the  precise  number  seven.  20. 
power — (Jeremiah  5.  12).  Hebrew,  hands,  of  the  sword 
— (Ezeklel  35. 5,  Margin)  Hands  are  given  to  the  sword  per- 
sonified as  a  living  agent.  31.  (Psalm  31.  20;  Jeremiah  18. 
18.)  Smite  (Psalm  73.  9).  33.  famine  thou  shalt  laugh- 
Not,  In  spit*  of  destruction  and  famine,   which  Is  trtw 
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,Haba&kuk  3.  17,  18),  though  not  the  truth  meant  by 
Eliphaz,  but  because  those  calamities  shall  not  come  upon 
Utee.  A  different  Hebrew  word  from  that  In  v.  20;  there, 
(amine  in  general;  here,  the  languid  stale  of  those  wanting 
proper  nutriment.  [Barnes.]  23.  in  league  with  the 
•tones  of  the  held— They  shall  not  hurt  the  fertility  of 
thy  soil ;  nor  the  wild  beasts  thy  fruits.  Spoken  in  Arabia 
Deserta,  where  stones  abounded.  Arabia,  derived  from 
Arabah — a  desert  plain.  The  first  clause  of  this  verse 
answers  to  the  first  clause  of  verse  22;  and  the  last  of  this 
verse  to  the  last  of  that  verse.  The  full  realization  of  this 
is  yet  future  (Isaiah  65.  23,  25;  Hosea  2.  18).  24.  know— 
"Thou  shalt  rest  in  the  assurance,  that  thine  habitation 
Is  the  abode  of  peace;  and  (if)  thou  numberest  thine  herd, 
thine  expectations  prove  not  fallacious."  [Umbrkit.]  Sin 
does  not  agree  with  the  context.  The  Hebrew  word — to 
mi*  a  mark,  said  of  archers  (Judges  20.  16).  The  Hebrew 
for  "  habitation"  primarily  means  the  fold  for  cattle ;  and 
for  "  visit,"  often  to  take  an  account  of,  to  number.  "  Peace" 
is  the  common  Eastern  salutation;  including  inward  and 
mutward  prosperity.  '-45.  as  the  grass — (Psalm  72.  16).  Prop- 
erly, herb  bearing  seed  (Genesis  1.  11,  12).  26.  In  full  age- 
So  full  of  days  (42.  17;  Genesis  35.  29).  Not  mere  length  of 
years,  but  ripeness  for  death,  one's  inward  and  outward 
full  development  not  being  prematurely  cut  short,  is  de- 
noted (Isaiah  65.  22).  Thou  shalt  come,  not  lit.,  but  express- 
ing willingness  to  die.  Eliphaz  speaks  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment point  of  view,  which  made  full  years  a  reward  of 
the  righteous  (Psalm  91.  16;  Exodus  20.  12),  and  premature 
death  the  lot  of  the  wicked  (Psalm  55.  23).  The  righteous 
are  immortal  till  their  work  is  done.  To  keep  them  longer 
would  be  to  render  them  less  fit  to  die.  God  takes  them 
at  their  best  (Isaiah  57. 1).  The  good  are  compared  to 
wheat  (Matthew  13.  30).  comeili  In — lit.,  ascends.  The 
corn  Is  lifted  up  off  the  earth  and  carried  home ;  so  the  good 
man  "is  raised  Into  the  heap  of  sheaves."  [Umbrkit.j 
27.  Saiurchcxl  It  .  .  .  for  thy  good— lit.,  for  thyself  (Psalm 
111.  2;  Proverbs  2,  4;  9. 12). 

CHAPTER    VI. 

FIRST    SERIES    CONTINUED. 

Ver.  1-30.  Reply  of  Job  to  Eliphaz.  2.  thoroughly 
weighed — Oh  that,  instead  of  censuring  my  complaints 
when  thou  oughtest  rather  to  have  sympathized  with  me, 
thou  wouldest  accurately  compare  together  my  sorrmv, 
and  my  misfortunes ;  these  latter  outweigh  in  the  balance 
the  former.  3.  the  sand — (Proverbs  27.  3).  are  swallowed 
up — See  Margin.  So  Psalm  77.  4.  But  Job  plainly  is  apol- 
ogizing, not  for  not  having  had  words  enough,  but  for 
having  spoken  too  mucA  and  too  boldly ;  and  the  Hebrew 
is,  to  speak  rashly.  [Umbreit,  Gesenius,  Rosknmuller.] 
"  Therefore  were  my  words  so  rath."  4.  arrows  .  .  . 
within  me — have  pierced  me.  A  poetic  image  represent- 
ing the  avenging  Almighty  armed  with  bow  and  arrows 
tPsalm  38.  2,  3).  Here  the  arrows  are  poisoned.  Peculiarly 
appropriate,  in  reference  to  the  burning  paint  which  pene- 
trated, like  poison,  into  the  inmost  parts — ("spirit;"  as 
contrasted  with  mere  turface  flesh  wounds)  of  Job's  body. 
net  themselves  In  array — A  military  image  (Judges  20. 
93).  All  the  terrors  which  the  Divine  wrath  can  muster 
are  set  in  array  against  me  (Isaiah  42. 13).  5.  Neither  wild 
animals,  as  the  wild  ass,  nor  tame,  as  the  ox,  are  dissatis- 
fied when  well  supplied  with  food.  The  braying  of  the 
one,  and  the  lowing  of  the  other,  prove  distress  and  want 
of  palatable  food.  So,  Job  argues,  if  he  complains,  it 
Is  not  without  cause;  via.,  his  pains,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  disgusting  food,  which  God  feeds  him  with— end  of 
verse  7.  But  he  should  have  remembered  a  rational  being 
should  evince  a  better  spirit  than  the  brute.  6.  un- 
savoury—Tasteless, insipid.  Salt  is  a  chief  necessary  of 
life  to  an  Eastern,  whose  food  is  mostly  vegetable,  the 
white — lit.,  spittle  ,'1  Samuel  21. 13),  which  the  white  of  an 
egg  resembles.  7.  To  touch  is  contrasted  with  meat.  "  My 
taste  refused  even  to  touch  it,  and  yet  am  I  fed  with  such 
meat  of  sickness."  The  second  clause  lit.,  is,  "Such  Is  like 
the  sickness  of  my  food."  The  natural  taste  abhors  even 
to  touch  insipid  food,  and  such  forms  my  nourishment. 
For  ray  sickness  is  like  such  nauseous  food.  [Umbreit.  1 
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(Psalm  42.3;  80.  5;  102.9).    No  wonder,  then,  I  complain, 
8.  To  desire  death  is  no  necessary  proof  of  fitness  'ox 
death.    The  ungodly  sometimes  desire  it,  so  as  to  escaps 
troubles,  without  thought  of  the  hereafter.    The  godly 
desire  It,  in  order  to  be  with  the  Lord ;  but  they  patiently 
wait  God's  will.    9.  destroy— lit.,  grind  or  crush  (Isaiah 
3.  15).    let  loose  his  hand— God  had  put  forth  His  hand 
only  so  far  as  to  wound  the  surface  of  Job's  flesh  (ch.  1. 12; 
2.6);  he  wishes  that  hand  to  be  let  loose,  so  as  to  wound 
deeply  and  vitally,    cut  me  off—  Metaphor  from  a  weaves 
cutting   off  the    web,    when    finished,    from    the    thrum 
fastening  it  to  the  loom  (Isaiah  38.  12).     10.  I    would 
harden  myself— Rather,  "I  would  exult  in  the  pain,"  if 
I  knew  that  that  pain  would   hasten  my  death.   [Ge- 
senius.]   Umbreit  translates  the  Hebrew  of  "Let  Iliin 
not    spare,"   unsparing;    aud   joins    It    with   pain.     The 
English    Version  is   more  vivid,    concealed — I   have   uo( 
disowned,  in  word  or  deed,  the  commands  of  the  Holy 
Oue  (Psalm  119.46;  Acts  20.20).    He  says  this  in  answei 
to  Eliphaz'  insinuation  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.    God  is 
here  called  the  Holy  One,  to  imply  man's  reciprocal  obli- 
gation to  be  holy,  as  He  is  holy  (Leviticus  19.  2).    11.  What 
strength  have  I,  so  at  to  warrant  the  hope  of  restoration  to 
health  T  a  hope  which  Eliphaz  had  suggested.    And  what 
but  a  miserable  end  of  life  is  before  me,  that  I  should  desire 
to  prolong  life  t  [Umbreit.]    Umbreit  and  Rosknmulleb 
not  so  well  translate  the  last  words  to  be  patient.    12.  Dis- 
ease had  so  attacked  him,  that  his  strength  would  need  to 
be  hard  as  a  stone,  and  his  flesh  like  brass,  not  to  sink 
under  It.    But  he  has  only  flesh,  like  other  men.    Itmust, 
therefore,  give  way;  so  that  the  hope  of  restoration  sug- 
gested by  Eliphaz  is  vain  (see  Note  5,  11).    13.  Is  not  my 
help  In  me  T— The  interrogation  is  better  omitted .   "  Th  -r« 
is  no  help  in  me  !  "    For  "  wisdom,"  deliverance  is  a  bettei 
rendering.    "And  deliverance  is  driven  quite  from  me." 
14.  pity— A  proverb.    Charity  is  the  love  which  judges  in- 
dulgently of  our  fellow-men :  it  is  put  on  a  par  with  truth 
in  Proverbs  3.  3,  for  they  together  form  the  essence  of 
moral  perfection.  [Umbreit.]    It  is  the  spirit  of  ChvlsM 
tianity  (1  Peter  4.8;  1  Corinthians  13.7;  Proverbs  10. 12;  17. 
17).    If  it  ought  to  be  used  towards  all  men,  much  more 
towards  friends.    But  he  who  does  not  use  it  forsakcth  (re» 
nounceth)  the  fear  of  the  Almighty  (James  2. 13).    15.  Thos« 
whom  I  regarded  as  my  brethren,  from  whom  I  looked  for 
faithfulness  in  ray  adversity,  have  disappointed  me   at 
the  streams  failing  from  drought;  wadys  of  Arabia,  fl.led 
in  the  winter,  but  dry  in  the  summer,  which  disappoint 
the  caravans  expecting  to  And  water  there.    The  fulnes* 
and  noise  of  these  temporary  streams  answers  to  the  pas! 
large  and  loud  professions  of  my  friends;  their  dryness 
in  summer,  to  the  failure  of  the  friendship  when  needed 
The  Arab  proverb  says  of  a  treacherous  friend,  "  I  trusi 
not  in  thy  torrent"  (Isaiah  58.  11,  Margin),    streams  ot 
brooks — Rather,  "the  brook  in  the  ravines  which  passei 
away."    It  has  no  perpetual  spring  of  water  to  reLew  1 
(unlike  "the  fountain  of  living  waters,"  Jeremiah  2.  13 
Isaiah  33. 16,  at  the  end);  and  thus  passes  away  as  rapidlj 
as  it  arose.     16.  blackish — lit..  Go  as  a  mourner  in  bind 
clothing  (Psalm  34.14).    A  vivid  and  poetic  Image  to  pic 
ture  the  stream  turbid  and  black  with  melted  ice  an< 
snow,  descending  from  the  mountains  into  the  valley 
In  the  next  clause,  the  snow  dissolved  is,  in  the  poet' 
view,  hid  In  the  flood.    [Umbreit.]     17.   wax  warm- 
Rather,  at  the  time  when.     (But  they  soon)   [Umbreit 
"they  become  narrower  (flow  in  a  narrower  bed),  they  ar 
silent  (cease  to   flow  noisily);   In  the  heat  (of  the  sun 
they  are  consumed  or  vanish  out  of  their  place.    First  th 
stream  flows  more  narrowly— then  becomes  silent  am 
still;  at  length  every  trace  of  water  disappears  by  evap 
oration  under   the   hot  sun."   [Umbreit.]     18.  turna 
aside— Rather,  Caravans  (Hebrew  travellers)  turn  aside  fr?* 
their  way,  by  circuitous  routes,  to  obtain  water.    They  ha 
seen  the  brook  in  spring  full  of  water:  and  now  In  th 
summer  heat,  on  their  weary  journey,  they  turn  off  thei 
road  by  a  devious  route  to  reach  the  living  waters,  whio 
they  remembered  with  such  pleasure.    But,  when  "  the. 
go,"  it  Is  "into  a  desert."  [Notes  and  Umbreit. J    Not  * 
English  Version.  "  They  «o  to  nothing,"  which  would  oe 
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same  repetition  of  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  in  v.  17; 
Instead  of  waters,  they  find  an  "empty  wilderness ;"  and, 
aot  having  strength  to  regain  their  road,  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, they  perish.  The  terse  brevity  is  most  expressive. 
19.  th<e  troops — i.  e..  Caravans.  Tenia,  north  of  Arabia 
Desert,  a,  near  the  Syrian  desert;  called  from  Tema  son  of 
fchmael  (Genesis  25. 15 ;  Isaiah  21. 14 ;  Jeremiah  25. 23).  Still 
K)  called  by  the  Arabs.  Verses  19,  20  give  another  picture 
»f  the  mortification  of  disappointed  hopes,  viz.,  those  of 
the  caravans  on  the  direct  road,  anxiously  awaiting  the  re- 
tarn  of  their  companions  from  the  distant  valley.  The 
aaention  of  the  locality  whence  the  caravans  came  gives 
living  real'  ty  to  the  picture.  Sheba  refers  here  not  to  the 
aiarauders  in  North  Arabia  Deserta  (ch.  1. 15),  but  to  the 
merchants  (Ezeklel  27. 22)  in  the  south,  in  Arabia  Felix  or 
Yemen,  "afar  off"  (Jeremiah  6.20;  Matthew  12.42;  Genesis 
10. 28).  Caravans  are  first  mentioned  (Genesis  37.  25) ;  men 
needed  to  travel  thus  in  companies  across  the  desert,  for 
defence  against  the  roving  robbers,  and  for  mutual  ac- 
commodation. "The  companies  waited  for  them,"  can- 
not refer  to  the  caravans  who  had  gone  in  guest  of  the  waters  ; 
for  v.  18 describes  their  utter  destruction.  '40.  lit.,eachhad 
hoped,  via.,  that  their  companions  would  Mud  water.  The 
greater  had  been  their  hopes  the  more  bitter  now  their 
disappointment ;  they  came  thither,  to  the  place,  and  were 
ashamed ;  lit.,  their  countenances  burn,  an  Oriental  phrase 
for  the  shame  and  consternation  of  deceived  expectation. 
Bo  ashamed  as  to  disappointment  (Romans  5.  5).  til.  As 
the  dried-up  brook  is  to  the  caravan,  so  are  ye  to  me,  viz., 
a  nothing;  ye  might  as  well  not  bo  in  existence.  [Um- 
breit.] The  Margin,  like  to  them  or  it  (viz.,  the  waters  of 
the  brook),  is  not  so  good  a  reading,  ye  see,  und  are 
afraid— Ye  are  struck  aghast  at  the  sight  of  my  misery, 
*nd  ye  lose  pretence  of  mind.  Job  puts  this  mild  construc- 
tion on  their  failing  to  relieve  him  with  affectionate  con- 
solation. 22.  And  yet  I  did  not  ask  you  to  bring  me  a 
gift;  or  to  pay  for  me  out  of  your  substance  a.  reward  (to  the 
Judge,  to  redeem  me  from  my  punishment);  all  I  asked 
from  you  was  affectionate  treatment.  23.  the  mighty — 
The  oppressor,  or  creditor,  In  whose  power  the  debtor  was. 
"U.mkkkit.J  94,25.  Irony— If  you  can  teach  me  the  right 
vitro,  I  am  willing  to  be  set  right,  and  hold  my  tongue;  and 
to  be  made  to  see  my  error.  But  then  if  your  words  be 
really  the  right  words,  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  feeble  f 
"  Yet.  how  feeble  are  the  words  of  what  you  call  the  right 
view."  So  the  Hebrew  is  used  (in  Micah  2.10;  1.9).  The 
Er.glith  Version,  "flim!  powerful?'  Ac,  does  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  last  clause  of  the  v.  "And  what  will  your 
argutngs  reprove?"  lit.,  "the  reproofs  which  proceed  from 
you;"  the  emphasis  is  on  you  ;  you  may  find  fault,  who  are 
not  in  my  sltuatiou.  [Umbkeit.]  tin.  Do  you  imagine,  or 
mean,  to  reprove  words,  and  (to  reprove)  the  speeches  of 
one  desperate,  (which  are)  as  wind,  mere  nothings,  not  to 
be  so  narrowly  taken  to  task  ?  Umbreit  not  so  well  takes 
the  Hebrew  for  as  wind,  "as  sentiments;"  making  formal 
sentiments  antithetical  to  mere  speeches,  and  supplying, 
aot  the  word  "reprove,"  but  "would  you  regard,"  from 
the  first  clause.  27.  "  Ye  overwhelm:"  lit.,  "ye  cause  (sup- 
ply, your  anger)  [Umbreit],  a  net,  viz.,  of  sophistry  [Noyes 
and  Schottens],  to  fall  upon  the  desolate  (one  bereft  of 
help,  like  the  fatherless  orphan) ;  and  ye  dig  (a  pit)  for  your 
friend.'"  L  ".,  try  to  ensnare  him,  to  catch  him  In  the  use 
of  unguarded  language.  [Noyes.]  (Psalm  57. 6);  metaphor 
from  hunters  catching  wild  beasts  in  a  pit  covered  with 
brushwood  to  conceal  it.  Umbkeit  from  the  Syriac, 
and  answering  to  his  interpretation  of  the  first  clause, 
has  "  Would  you  be  indignant  against  your  friend  ?"  The 
Hebrew  in  ch.  41.  6,  means  to  feast  upon.  As  the  first  clause 
asks,  "  Would  you  catch  him  in  a  netf"  so  this  follows  up 
the  linage,  "  And  would  you  next  feast  upon  him,  and  his 
miseries  ?'  So  LXX,  28.  be  content — Rather,  be  pleased 
to — look.  Since  you  have  so  falsely  judged  my  words, 
look  upon  me,  i.  e.,  upon  my  countenance :  for  (it  Is  evident 
before  your  faces)  if  I  lie ;  my  countenance  will  betray 
me  if  I  be  the  hypocrite  that  you  suppose.  29.  Return.— 
Hatber,  retract  your  charges :  "  Let  it  not  be  iniquity ;"  i. «., 
(retract)  that  injustice  may  not  be  done  me.  Yea  retract,  "my 
righteousness  is  In  it;"  i.e.,  my  right  is  involved  in  this 


matter.  30.  Will  you  say  that  my  guilt  ties  in  the  organ  oj 
speech,  and  will  you  call  it  to  account1'  or  is  it  that  n»j 
taste  (palate)  or  discernment  is  not  capable  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  perverse  things*  Is  it  thus  you  will  explain  the 
fact  of  my  having  no  consciousness  of  guilt  ?  [Umbreit  ] 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-21.  Job  ExcusesHus  Desire  fob  Death,  l.  ap- 
pointed time — Better,  warfare,  hard  conflict  with  evil 
(so  in  Isaiah  40. 2 ;  Daniel  10. 1 ;  and  ch.  1  \.  14) ;  translate  it 
appointed  time  (ch.  14.  5, 13 ;  Psalm  39. 4).  Jot)  reverts  to  the 
sad  picture  of  man,  however  great,  which  he  had  drawu 
(ch.  3. 14),  and  details  in  this  chapter  the  miseries  which 
his  friends  will  see,  if,  according  to  his  request  (eh.  6.  2*1 
they  will  look  on  him.  Even  the  Christian  soldier,  "  war- 
ring a  good  warfare,"  rejoices  when  it  is  completed  il 
Timothy  1.  IS;  2  Timothy  2.3;  4.7,8).  2.  earnestly  di- 
slreth — Hebrew,  pants  for  the  (evening)  shadow.  Easterns 
measure  time  by  the  length  of  their  shadow.  If  the  ser- 
vant longs  for  the  evening  when  his  wages  are  paid,  why 
may  not  Job  long  for  the  close  of  his  hard  service,  when 
he  shall  enter  on  his  reward  f  This  proves  that  Job  did 
not,  as  many  maintain,  regard  the  grave  as  a  mere  sleep. 
3.  Months  of  comfortless  misfortune.  "I  am  made  to  pos- 
sess," lit., to  be  heir  to.  Irony.  To  be  heir  to,  is  usually. a 
matter  of  Joy ;  but  here  it  is  the  entail  of  an  involuntary 
and  dismal  inheritance.  Months,  tot  days,  to  express  ita 
long  duration.  Appointed,  lit.,  they  have  numbered  to  me ; 
marking  well  the  unavoidable  doom  assigned  to  him.  4. 
IAU,  "when  shall  he  the  flight  of  the  night?"  [Gesenics.] 
Umbreit,  not  so  well,  "the  night  is  long  extended:"  Hi., 
measured  out:  so  Marg.  5.  In  elephantiasis  maggote  are 
bred  in  the  sores  (Acts  12.  23;  Isaiah  14. 11).  clods  of  dust 
—Rather,  a  crust  of  dried  filth  and  accumulated  corruption 
(ch.  2.7,  8).  my  skin  Is  broken  and  loatlisome—  Rather, 
comes  together  so  as  to  heal  up,  and  again  breaks  out  with 
running  matter.  [Gesenius.]  More  simply  the  Hebrew  is, 
"My  skin  rests  (for  a  time)  and  (again)  melts  away"  (Psalm 
58.7).  6.  (Isaiah  38. 12.)  Every  day  like  the  wen  ver's  shut- 
tle leaves  a  thread  behind;  and  each  shall  wear,  as  ha 
weaves.  Bnt  Job's  thought  is,  that  his  days  must  swiftly 
be  cut  off  as  a  web ;  without  fioj>e,  viz.,  of  a  recovery  and 
renewal  of  life  (ch.  14. 19;  1  Chronicles  29.  15).  7.  Address 
to  God.  Wind,  a  picture  of  evanescence  (Psalm  78.  39). 
shall  no  more  see — Rather,  "  shall  no  mt/re  return  to  see 
good."  This  change  from  the  different  wish  in  ch.  3. 17, 
<fec,  Is  most  true  to  nature.  He  is  now  in  a  softer  mood  ; 
and  abeam  from  former  days  of  prosperity  falling  upon 
memory,  and  the  thought  of  the  unseen  world,  where  one 
is  teen  no  more  (v.  8),  drew  from  him  an  expression  of  regret 
at  leaving  this  world  of  light  (Ecclesiastes  11. 7).  So  Heze- 
kiah  (Isaiah  38, 11).  Grace  rises  above  nature  (2  Corinth- 
ians 5.  8).  8.  The  eye  of  him  who  beholds  me  [ present,  not 
past,  as  English  Version],  i.  e.,  in  the  very  act  of  beholding  me, 
seeth  me  no  more.  "Thine  eyes  (are)  upon  me,  and  I  ara 
not  ?"  He  disappears,  even  while  God  is  looking  upon  h i  in. 
Job  cannot  survive  the  gaze  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  104.  32 ; 
Revelation  20. 11).  Not  "  Thine  eyes  seek  me  and  I  am  not 
to  be  found;"  for  God's  eye  penetrates  even  to  the  unseen 
world  (Psalm  139.  8).  Umbreit  unnaturally  takes  Thine 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  three  friends.  9.  (2  Samuel  12.  23.)  the 
grave — The  Sheol,  or  place  of  departed  spirits,  not  dis- 
proving Job's  belief  in  the  resurrection.  1 1  merely  means. 
"  He  shall  come  up  no  more"  in  the  present  order  of  things. 
10.  (Psalm  103. 16.)  The  Oriental  keenly  loves  his  dwell- 
ing. In  Arabian  elegies  the  desertion  of  abodes  by  their 
occupants  is  often  a  theme  of  sorrow.  Grace  overcomes 
this  also  (Luke  18.  29 ;  Acts  4. 34).  11.  Therefore,  as  such  is 
my  hard  lot,  I  will  at  least  have  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  venting  my  sorrow  in  words.  The  Hebrew  open- 
ing words,  therefore  I,  at  all  events,  express  self-elevation. 
[Umbreit.]  12-14.  Why  doest  thou  deny  me  the  comfort 
of  care-assuaging  sleep  ?  Why  scarest  thou  me  with  fright' 
ful  dreams  f  Am  J,  then,  a  sea  (regarded  in  Old  Testameni 
poetry  as  a  violent  rebel  against  God,  the  Lord  of  nature, 
who  therefore  curbs  his  violence)  (Jeremiah  5. 22)?  or  a 
whale  (or  some  other  sea  monster)  (Isaiah  27. 1),  that  thm 
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aeeclest  Urns  to  watch  auii  curb  me*  The  Egyptians 
'  watched "  the  crocodile  most  carefully  to  prevent  Its 
doing  mischief.  14.  The  frightful  dreams  resulting  from 
elephantiasis  he  attributes  to  God  ;  the  common  belief 
assigned  all  night  visions  to  God.  15.  Umbbeit  trans- 
lates, "So  that  I  could  wish  to  strangle  myself— dead  by 
my  own  hands."  He  softens  this  idea  of  Job's  harbouring 
the  thought  of  suicide,  by  representing  it  as  entertained 
only  In  agonizing  dreams,  and  Immediately  repudiated 
with  horror  next  verse,  "Yet  that  (self-strangling)  I 
ioathe."  This  Is  forcible  and  graphic.  Perhaps  the  mean- 
lug  Is  simply,  "  My  soul  chooses  (even)  strangling  (or  any 
violent  death)  rather  than  my  life"  (lit.,  my  bones)  (Psalm 
*S.  10);  i.e.,  rather  than  the  wasted  and  diseased  skeleton, 
leit  to  dim.  In  this  view,  "  I  loathe  it"  (v.  16)  refers  to  his 
life.  16.  "  Let  me  alone;"  i.  e.,  cease  to  afflict  me  for  the 
few  and  vain  days  still  left  to  me.  17.  (Psalm  X.  4 ;  144.  3.) 
lob  means,  "What  Is  man  that  thou  shouldestm«A;e  him  of 
to  much  importance,  and  that  thou  shouldst  expend  such 
attention  (heart- thought)  upon  him"  as  to  make  him  the 
subject  of  so  severe  trials?  Job  ought  rather  to  have  rea- 
soned from  God's  condescending  so  far  to  notice  man  as 
to  try  him,  that  there  must  be  a  wise  and  loving  purpose 
In  trial.  David  uses  the  same  words  in  their  right  appli- 
cation, to  express  wonder  that  God  should  do  so  much  as 
.He  does  for  Insignificant  man.  Christians  who  know  God 
manifest  In  the  man  Christ  Jesus  still  more  may  use 
them.  19.  With  each  new  day  (Psalm  73. 14).  It  is  rather 
God's  mercies,  not  our  trials,  that  are  "  new  every  morning" 
(lamentations  S.  23).  The  idea  Is  that  of  a  shepherd  tak- 
ing count  of  his  flock  every  morning,  to  see  if  all  are  there. 
(Cocceius.]  19.  "How  long  (like  a  Jealous  keeper)  wilt 
thou  never  take  thine  eyes  off  (so  the  Heb.  for  depart  from) 
met  Nor  let  me  alone  for  a  brief  respite"  (lit.,  so  long  as  I 
take  1 1  swallow  my  spittle).  An  Arabic  proverb,  like  our, 
till  I  draw  my  breath.  20.  "I  have  sinned  (I  grant);  yet 
what  sin  can  I  do  against  (to:  ch.  35.  6)  thee  (of  6uch  a  na- 
ture that  thou  shouldst  Jealously  watch  and  deprive  me 
of  all  strength,  as  If  thou  didst  fear  me)?  (Yet  thou  art 
one  who  hast  men  ever  in  view,  ever  watchest  them) — 0 
thou  Watcher  (v.  12 ;  Daniel  9.  14),  not  as  English  Version, 
Preserver  [Gesenius]  of  men."  Job  had  borne  with  pa- 
tience his  trials,  as  sent  by  God  (ch.  I.  21 ;  ch.  2. 10);  only 
his  reason  cannot  reconcile  the  ceaseless  continuance  of 
his  mental  and  bodily  pains  with  his  Ideas  of  the  Divine 
nature,  set  me  as  a  mark — Wherefore  dost  thou  make 
me  thy  point  <f  attack?  i.e.,  ever  assail  me  with  new 
pains.  [Umbbeit.]  (Lamentations  3.  12.)  81.  for  now- 
very  soon.  In  the  mcrnlng — Not  the  resurrection ;  for 
then  Job  will  be  found.  It  Is  a  figure,  from  one  seeking  a 
sick  man  in  the  morning,  and  finding  he  has  died  In  the 
night.  So  Job  Implies  that.  If  God  does  not  help  him  at 
once,  it  will  be  too  late,  for  he  will  be  gone.  The  reason  why 
God  does  not  give  an  Immediate  sense  of  pardon  to  awak- 
ened sinners  Is,  they  think  they  have  a  claim  on  God  for  it. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

1TIR8T  SERIES.— FIRST  SPEECH  OF  BIVDAD,    MURE    SEVERE 
AND   COARSE   THAN    EL    »HAZ. 

Ver.  1-22.  The  Address  of  Bildad.  a.  like  a  .  .  . 
wind— Disregarding  restraints,  and  daring  against  God. 
2.  The  repetition  of  pervert  gives  an  emphasis  galling 
to  Job  (ch.  34.  12).  "Wonldest  thou  have  God  (as  thy 
words  Imply)  pervert  judgment,"  by  letting  thy  sins  go 
unpunished?  He  assumes  Job's  guilt  from  his  suffer- 
ings. 4.  If  —  Rather,  "since  thy  children  have  sinned 
against  Him,  and  (since)  He  has  cast  them  away  for  (He- 
brew, by  the  hand  of)  their  transgressions,  (Yet)  if  thou 
wonldest  seek  unto  God,  Ac,  If  thou  wert  pure,  Ac, 
surely  (even)  now  He  would  awake  for  thee."  Umbreit 
makes  the  apodosis  to,  "since  thy  children,"  Ac,  begin  at 
"  He  has  cast  them  away."  Also,  instead  of  for  "  He  gave 
them  up  to  (lit.,  into  the  hand  of)  their  own  guilt."  BUdad 
expresses  the  Justice  of  God,  which  Job  had  arraigned. 
Thy  children  have  sinned,  God  leaves  them  to  the  conse- 
quence of  their  sin.  Most  cutting  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
reaved father.  5.  seek  unto  Ota  betimes — Early.  Mane 
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It  the  first  and  chief  anxiety  (Psalm  78.  34;  Hosea  5.  15, 
Isaiah  26.  8;  Proverbs  8.  17  ;  13.  24).  6.  "  He  would  a  wak» 
for  thee,"  i.  e„  arise  to  thy  help.  God  seemed  to  be  asleep 
towards  the  sufferer  (Psalm  35.  23;  7.  6;  Isaiah  51.  9>. 
make  .  .  .  prosperous— Restore  to  prosperity  thy  (their) 
righteous  habitation.  Blldad  assumes  It  to  have  been 
heretofore  the  habitation  of  guilt.  9.  thy  beginning— 
The  beginning  of  thy  new  happiness  after  restoration, 
latter  end— (ch.  42.  12 ;  Proverbs  23. 18).  8,  9.  The  sages  of 
the  olden  time  reached  an  age  beyond  those  of  Job's  time 
(Note  42. 16);  and  therefore  could  give  the  testimony  of  a 
fuller  experience,  of  yesterday — i.  e.,  a  recent  race.  We 
know  nothing  as  compared  with  them,  from  the  brevity 
of  our  lives.  So  even  Jacob  (Genesis  47.  9).  Knowledge 
consisted  then  in  the  results  of  observation,  embodied  in 
poetical  proverbs,  and  handed  down  by  tradition.  Lon- 
gevity gave  the  opportunity  of  wider  observation.  • 
shadow— (Psalm  144.  4;  1  Chronicles  29.  15).  10.  teach 
thee— (ch.  6.  24),  had  said,  "  Teach  me."  Blldad,  therefore, 
says,  Since  you  want  teaching.  Inquire  of  the  fathers,  They 
will  teach  thee,  ntter  worth? — more  than  mere  speaking ; 
"put  forth  well-considered  words."  out  of  their  heart— 
Prom  observation  and  reflection.  Not  merely,  from  their 
mouth:  such  as  Bildad  Insinuates,  were  Job's  words. 
Verses  11, 12,  13  embody  In  poetic  and  sententious  form 
(probably  the  fragment  of  an  old  poem)  the  observa- 
tion of  the  elders.  The  double  point  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  ungodly  and  the  paper-reed  is,  1.  The  luxuri- 
ant prosperity  at  first;  and,  2.  The  sudden  destruction. 
11.  rush — Rather  paper-reed :  the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  which 
was  used  to  make  garments,  shoes,  baskets,  boats,  and 
paper  (a  word  derived  from  It).  It  and  the  flag  or  bulrush 
grow  only  In  marshy  places  (such  as  are  along  the  Nile). 
So  the  godless  thrive  only  In  external  prosperity;  there 
Is  In  the  hypocrite  no  inward  stability ;  his  prosperity  is 
like  the  rapid  growth  of  water  plants.  12.  not  cnt  down 
— Ere  It  has  ripened  for  the  scythe,  It  withers  more  sud- 
denly than  any  herb,  having  no  self-sustaining  power, 
once  that  the  moisture  is  gone,  which  other  herbs  do  not 
need  In  the  same  degree.  So  ruin  seizes  on  the  godless  :» 
the  zenith  of  prosperity,  more  suddenly  than  on  others 
who  appear  less  firmly  seated  in  their  possessions.  [Un- 
breit.]  (Psalm  112. 10.)  13.  paths— So  ways  (Proverbs  1 
19).  all  that  forget  God— The  distinguishing  trait  of  tLe 
godless  (Psalm  9.17;  50.22).  14V.  cut  off— So  Gesknios. 
Or,  to  accord  with  the  metaphor  of  the  spider's  house, 
"The  confidence  (on  which  he  builds)  shall  be  laid  in 
ruins"  (Isaiah  59.  5,  6).  15.  he  shall  hold  It  fast— Imply- 
ing his  eager  grasp,  when  the  storm  of  trial  comes.  As 
the  spider  "holds  fast"  by  its  web;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  light  spider  is  sustained  by  that  on  which  It 
rests,  the  godless  Is  not  by  the  thin  web  on  which  he 
rests.  The  expression,  "  Hold  fast,"  properly  applies  to 
the  spider  holding  his  web,  but  is  transferred  to  the  man. 
Hypocrisy,  like  the  spider's  web,  is  fine-spun,  flimsy,  and 
woven  out  of  its  own  inventions,  as  the  spider's  web  out 
of  its  own  bowels.  An  Arab  proverb  says,  "Time  de- 
Scroys  the  well-built  house,  as  well  as  the  spider's  web." 
16.  before  the  sun — t.  e..  He  (the  godless)  Is  green  only 
before  the  mm  rises;  but  he  cannot  bear  its  heat,  and 
withers.  So  succulent  plants  like  the  gourd  (Jonah  4.  7, 8). 
But  the  widespreading  in  the  garden  does  not  quite  ac- 
cord with  this.  Better,  "in  sunshine;"  the  sun  repre- 
senting the  smiling  fortune  of  the  hypocrite,  during 
which  he  wondrously  progresses.  [Umbreit.]  The  image 
is  that  of  weeds  growing  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  spread- 
ing over  even  heaps  of  stones  and  walls,  and  then  being 
speedily  torn  away.  17.  seeth  the  place  of  stones — He- 
brew, "the  fiouse  of  stones  ;"  i.  e.,  the  wall  surrounding  the 
garden.  The  parasite  plant,  in  creeping  towards  and  ove> 
the  wall — the  utmost  bound  of  the  garden— is  said  figura- 
tively lo  "see"  or  regard  it.  18.  If  He  (God)  tear  him 
away  (English  Versioti,  destroy ;  properly,  to  tear  away  rap- 
idly and  violently)  from  his  place,  "  then  it  (the  place  per- 
sonified) shall  deny  him  "  (Psalm  103.  16).  The  very  soil  is 
ashamed  of  the  weeds  lying  with'  ?ed  on  its  surface,  a* 
though  It  never  had  been  connected  with  them.  So,  when 
the  godless  falls  from  prosperity,  h.s  nearest  friends  dis 
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•wn  hlrn.  19.  Bitter  Irony.  The  hypocrite  boasts  of 
joy.  This  then  is  his  "joy  "  at  the  lust,  and  out  of  U»« 
earth-  -Others  immediately,  who  take  the  place  of  the 
man  thus  punished.  Not  godly  men  (Matthew  3.  9).  For 
*tfri  place  "  of  the  weeds  is  among  stones,  where  the  gar- 
dener wishes  no  plants  But,  ungodly;  a  fresh  crop  of 
weed*  always  springs  up  in  the  room  of  those  lorn  up: 
there  is  no  end  o/  hypocrites  on  earth.  [Umbrkit.]  20. 
Blldad  regards  Job  as  a  righteous  man,  who  has  fallen 
Into  sin.  "God  will  not  east  off  for  ever  a  perfect"  (or 
godly  man,  such  as  Job  was),  if  he  will  only  repent. 
"Those  aloae  who  persevere  in  sin  God  will  not  help" 
[Hebrew,  take  by  the  hand  ;  Psalm  73.  23;  Isaiah  41.  13;  12. 
I)  when  fallen.  31.  Till— lit.,  "  to  the  point  that;"  God's 
Blessing  on  thee,  when  repentant,  will  go  on  increasing 
to  the  point  that,  or  until,  <fec.  2:4.  The  haters  of  Job  are 
the  wicked.  They  shall  be  clothed  with  shawo  (Jeremiah 
4.25;  Psalm  35.  26;  109.  29),  at  the  failure  of  their  hope,  that 
Job  would  utterly  perish,  and  because  they.  Instead  of 
him,  come  to  naught. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

FIRST   SERIES. 

Ver.  J -35.    Reply  of  Job  to  Bildad.  a.  I  know  tl»at 

It  is  »o— That  God  does  not  "pervert  Justice"  (8.  3).  But 
(even  thougU  I  be  sure  of  being  in  the  right)  how  can  a 
mere  man  assert  his  right — (be  just)  with  God.  The  gospel 
answers  (Romans  3. 26).  3.  If  He  (God)  will  contend 
with  hint — lit.,  "  deign  to  enter  Into  judgment."  he  can- 
-.ot  answer,  &c. — He  (man)  would  not  dare,  even  if  he 
had  a  thousand  answers  In  readiness  to  one  question  of 
God 's,  to  utter  one  of  them,  from  awe  of  his  Majesty.  4. 
Hebrew,  Wise  in  heart  (understanding)!  And  mighty  in 
power !  God  confounds  the  ablest  arguer  by  His  wisdom, 
and  the  mightiest  by  His  power,  hardened— viz.,  himself, 
or  his  neck  (Proverbs 29. 1);  i.e.,  defied  God.  To  prosper, 
one  must  fall  in  with  God's  arrangements  of  providence 
and  grace.  5.  and  they  know  not—  Hebrew  for  "sud- 
denly, unexpectedly,  before  they  are  aware  of  It "  (Psalm 
15.8);  "at  unawares;"  f/e&rew,  which  fie  knoweth  not  of 
(Joel  2. 14;  Proverbs  5.  6).  6.  The  earth  is  regarded,  poeti- 
cally, as  resting  on  pillars,  which  tremble  in  an  earthquake 
(Psalm  75.  3-  ~  <alah  24. 20).  Tbe  literal  truth  as  to  the  earth 
la  given  (26. 1).  7.  The  sun,  at  His  command,  doth  not  rise  ; 
viz.,  in  an  eclipse,  or  the  darkness  that  accompanies  earth- 
quakes (v.  6).  sealeth  up — i.  e.,  totally  covers,  as  one  would 
seal  up  a  room,  that  its  contents  may  not  be  seen.  8. 
spreadeth  out— (Isaiah  40.22;  Psalm  104. 2).  But  through- 
out it  is  not  so  much  God's  creating,  as  His  governing, 
power  over  nature  lhat  is  set  forth.  A  storm  seems  a  strug- 
gle between  Nature  and  her  Lord  !  Better,  therefore, "  Who 
boweth  the  heavens  alone,"  without  help  of  any  other.  God 
descends  from  the  bowed -down  heaven  to  the  earth  (Psalm 
18.9).  The  storm,  wherein  the  clouds  descend,  suggests 
this  image.  In  the  descent  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  God  has 
oome  down  from  His  high  throne,  and  walks  majestic 
wver  the  mountain  waves  (Hebrew,  heights),  as  a  conqueror 
taming  their  vioLerue.  So  tread  upon  (Deuteronomy  33. 
28;  Amos  4.13;  Matthew  14.26).  The  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic for  impossibility  is  a  man  walking  on  waves. 
9.  nukcth — Rather,  from  the  Arabic,  cover eth  up.  This 
accords  better  with  the  context,  which  describes  His 
boundless  power  as  controller  rather  than  as  creator. 
JUmbkeit.]  Arctnnu — The  great  bear,  which  always  re- 
volves about  the  pole,  and  never  sets.  The  Chaldeans 
and  Arabs,  early  named  and  grouped  in  constellations 
the  stars;  often  tra veiling  and  tending  nocks  by  night, 
they  would  naturally  do  so,  especially  as  the  rise  and 
♦ettlng  of  some  stars  mark  the  distinction  of  seasons. 
iiaiNKLKY,  presuming  the  stars  here  mentioned  to  be 
those  of  Taurus  and  Scorpio,  and  that  these  were  the 
jardlual  constellations  of  spring  and  autumn  In  Job's 
ume,  calculates,  by  the  precession  of  equinoxes,  the  time 
ut  jol  l"  •  '•<■  S18 years  after  the  deluge,  and  184  before  Abra- 
itun.  Orion— Hebrew,  the  fool;  In  ch.  38.31  he  appears 
lettered  with  "bands."  The  old  legend  represented  this 
«tar  <m  %  bero,  who  presumptuously  rebelled  against  God, 


and  was  therefore  a/oof,  and  was  chained  in  the  sky  as  •> 
punishment;  for  Its  rising  Is  at  Die  stormy  period  of  the 
year.  He  Is  yimrod  (the  exceedingly  impious  rebel)  among 
the  Assyrians ;  Orion  among  the  Greeks.  Sabalsm  (wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  hosts,  anil  hero-worship  were 
blended  in  his  person.  He  first  subverted  the  patriarchal 
order  of  society  by  substituting  a  chieftainship  based  on 
conquest  (Genesis  10.9,10;.  Pleiades — lit..,  "the  heap  of 
stars;"  Arabic,  "knot  of  stars."  The  various  names  of 
this  constellation  In  the  KasT  expresses  the  close  union  of 
the  stars  in  It  (Amos  5.8).  chambers  of  the  south — The 
unseen  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  with  its  own 
set  of  stars,  as  distinguished  from  those  Just  mentioned 
of  the  northern.  The  true  structure  of  the  earth  is  here 
implied,  lo.  Repeated  from  Ellphaz,  ch.  5.9.  11.  1  set 
Him  not«  He  passeth  on— The  Image  is  that  of  a  bowl- 
ing wind  (Isaiah  21. 1).  Like  It  when  It  bursts  invisible 
upon  man  :  so  Got!  Is  felt  In  the  awful  effects  of  His  wrath, 
but  Is  not  seen  (John  3.8).  Therefore,  reasons  Job,  it  i> 
impossible  to  contend  with  Him.  13.  If  "He  mketb 
away,"  as  in  my  case  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  still  « 
mortal  cannot  call  Him  to  account.  He  only  takes  Hi* 
own.  He  Is  an  absolute  King  (Ecclesiastes  8. 4 ;  Daniel -I 
35).  13.  If  God— Rather,  "  God  will  not  withdraw  Hi.- 
anger,"  i.  e.,  so  long  as  a  mortal  obstiustely  resists.  [Uai- 
breit.J  the  proud  helpers — The  arrogant,  who  would 
help  one  contending  with  the  Almighty,  are  of  no  avaU 
against  Him.  14.  How  much  less  shall  I?— Who  an. 
weak— seeing  that  the  mighty  have  to  stoop  before  Him. 
Choose  words  (use  a  well-chosen  speech,  in  order  to  reason) 
with  Him.  15.  (Ch.  10. 15.)  Though  I  were  conscious  of 
no  sin,  yet  I  would  not  dare  to  say  so,  but  leave  it  to  His 
judgment  and  mercy  to  justify  me  (1  Corinthians  4.4). 
10,  17.  "  I  would  not  believe  that  He  had  hearkened  unto 
my  voice,  who  breaketh  me  (as  a  tree  stript  of  Its  leaves) 
with  a  tempest."  19.  Umbreit  takes  these  as  the  words 
of  God,  translating,  "What  avalleth  the  might  of  the 
strong?"  "  Here  (saith  he)  behold  !  what  avalleth  justice? 
Who  will  appoint  me  a  time  to  plead  ?"  (So  Jeremiah  49. 
19).  The  last  words  certainly  apply  better  to  God  than  to 
Job.  The  sense  is  substantially  the  same  if  we  mak 
"  me,"  with  ISnglish  Version,  apply  to  Job.  The  "  lo !"  ex 
presses  God's  swift  readiness  for  battle  when  challenged. 
20.  lt^-(ch.  15.6;  Luke  19.22);  or  "He,"  God.  81.  Lit.,  here 
(and  in  v.  20).  "I  perfect!  I  should  not  know  my  soul ! 
I  would  despise  (disown)  my  life;"  i.e., Though  conscious 
of  Innocence,  I  should  be  compelled,  in  contending  with 
the  infinite  God,  to  Ignore  my  own  soul  and  despise  my 
past  life  as  if  it  were  guilty.  [Uosenmuller.J  82.  one 
thing—"  It  is  all  one ;  whether  perfect  or  wicked— He  de- 
stroyeth."  This  was  the  point  Job  maintained  against 
his  friends,  that  the  righteous  and  wicked  alike  are  af- 
flicted, and  that  great  sufferings  here  do  not  prove  great 
guilt  (Luke  13.1-5;  Ecclesiastes  9.2).  2.').  If— Rather, 
"  While  (His)  scourge  slays  suddenly  (the  wicked,  v.  22), 
He  laughs  at  (disregards ;  not  derides)  the  pining  away 
of  the  innocent."  The  only  difference,  says  Job,  between 
the  Innocent  and  guilty  is,  the  latter  are  slain  by  a  sudden 
stroke,  the  former  pine  away  gradually.  Tbe  translation, 
"trial,"  does  not  express  the  antithesis  to  "slay  suddenly,' 
as  "pining  away"  does.  [Umbrkit.]  24.  Referring  to 
righteous  judges.  In  antithesis  to  "the  wicked"  in  the 
parallel  first  clause,  Whereas  the  wicked  oppressor  often 
has  the  earth  given  into  his  hand,  the  righteous  judges  are 
led  to  execution  ,  culprits  had  their  faces  covered  prepara- 
tory to  execration  (Esther  7.  8).  Thus  the  contrast  of  the 
wicked  and  righteous  here  answers  to  that  in  v.  23.  If 
not,  where  and  who? — If  God  be  r*ot  tue  cause  oi  tr"-se 
anomalies,  where  is  the  cause  io  be  found,  and  who  Is  he  > 
35.  a  post— A  courier  In  the  wide  Persian  empire  suet 
couriers,  on  dromedaries  or  on  foot,  were  employed  *a 
carry  the  royal  commands  to  the  distant  provinces  (Es 
ther3. 13, 15;  8. 14).  My  days  are  not  like  the  slow  caravan 
but  the  fleet  post.  The  days  are  themselves  poetical  15 
said  to  see  no  good,  instead  of  Job  In  them  (1  Peter  3.  10) 
26.  swift  ships — Rather,  canoes  of  reeds  or  papyrus  skiff » 
used  on  the  Nile,  swift  from  their  lightness  (Isaiah  18.2) 
38.  The  apodosls  lo  27-     If  I  say,  Ac  "     "I  still  am  afraid 
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•fail  my  sorrows  (returning),  for  I  know  tbat  thou  wilt 
(doat)  uot  (by  removing  my  sufferings)  hold  or  declare  me 
Innocent.  How  then  can  /  lean*  off  my  heaviness*  '-49. 
rhei/ts  better  omitted:  I  (am  treated  by  God  nu*>  wicked; 
Why  then  lat»'>ur  I  In  vain  (to  disprove  His  charge).  Job 
submit.*,  nol  so  nini'l)  because  be  Is  convinced  that  Ood  Is 
right,  as  because  Ood  la  power/id  and  ho  weak.  |  Barnes.  J 
30.  snow  water  —  Thought  to  be  more  cleansing  than 
common  water,  owing  to  the  whiteness  of  snow  (Psalm 
51.7;  Isaiah  1.18).  never  so  clean— Better,  to  answer  to 
the  parallelism  of  the  first  clause  which  expresses  the 
cleansing  material,  lye :  the  Arabs  used  alkali  mixed  with 
oil,  as  soap  (Psalm  75.  13;  Jeremiah  2.  22).  32.  (Kccleelastes 
1.10;  Isaiah  45-8.)  33.  daysman  —  Mediator  or  umpire; 
the  Imposition  of  whose  hand  expresses  power  to  adju- 
dicate between  the  persons.  There  might  be  one  on  a 
level  with  Job  the  one  party;  but  Job  knew  of  none  on  a 
level  with  the  Almighty,  the  other  party  (1  Samuel  2.  25). 
We  Christian*  know  of  such  a  Mediator  (uot,  however,  in 
the  sense  umpire)  on  a  level  with  both — the  (iod-man, 
Christ  Jesus  (1  Timothy  2.  5).  34.  rod— Not  here  the  sym- 
bol  of  punishment,  but  of  power.  Job  cannot  meet  God 
on  fair  terms  so  long  as  God  deals  with  him  on  the  foot- 
ing of  His  almighty  power.  33.  It  Is  not  so  with  me— 
As  It  now  Is,  Ood  not  taking  His  rod  away,  1  am  not  on 
such  a  footing  of  equality  as  to  be  able  to  vindicate  my- 
self. 

CHAPTER     X. 

Ver.  1-22.  Jobs  Reply  to  Bildad  Contindeo.  1. 
leav«-  my  complaint  to  myself—  Bather,  "I  will  (rife 
U>otie  to  my  complaint"  (ch.  7.11).  2.  sliow  me,  Ac— Do 
not,  by  virtue  of  thy  mere  sovereignty,  treat  me  as  guilty 
without  showing  me  the  reasons.  3.  Job  is  unwilling  to 
think  God  can  have  "pleasure"  in  using  his  power  to 
"oppress"  the  weak,  and  to  "treat"  man,  "  the  work  of 
His  own  hands,  as  of  no  value"  (v.  8 ;  Psalm  138.  8).  shine 
upon— Favour  with  prosperity  (Psalm  50.  2).  4-6.  Dost 
thou  see  as  feebly  as  mauT  i.e.,  with  the  same  unchari- 
table eye,  as,  for  Instance,  Job's  friends.  Is  thy  time  as 
short  T  Impossible  I  Yet  one  might  think,  from  the  rapid 
succession  of  thy  strokes,  that  thou  hadst  no  time  to 
spare  In  overwhelming  ine.  7.  "  Although  thou  (the  Om- 
niscient) knowest."  Ac.  (connected  with  v,  6),  "  thousearch- 
est  after  my  sin."  and  .  .  .  (that)  none  can  deliver  out 
of  thine  hand— Therefore  thou  hast  no  need  to  deal  with 
me  with  the  rapid  violence  which  "  man"  would  use  (Note 
v.  <$).  8.  "Made"  with  pains;  implying  a  work  of  difficulty 
an. I  art;  applying  to  God  language  applicable  only  to 
man.  together  round  about — Implying  that  the  human 
body  is  a  complete  unity,  the  parts  of  which  on  all  tides  will 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  9.  clay — Next  verse  proves  that 
the  reference  here  Is,  not  so  much  to  the  perithable  nature 
Of  the  materiais,  as  to  their  wonderful  fashioning  by  the 
Divine  potter.  10.  In  the  organization  of  the  body  from 
Its  rude  commencements  the  liquid  original  gradually  as- 
sumes a  more  solid  consistency,  like  milk  curdling  Into 
cheese  (Psalm  139. 15,  16).  Science  reveals  that  the  chyle 
circulated  by  the  lacteal  vessel*  Is  the  supply  to  every 
organ.  11.  fenced— Or  "Inlaid"  (Psalm  139. 15);  curiously 
wrought."  [Umbreit.]  In  the  foetus  the  skin  appears 
first,  then  the  flesh,  then  the  harder  parts.  12.  visitation 
—Thy  watchful  Providence,  spirit — Breath.  13.  Is  with 
thee — Was  thy  purpose.  All  God's  dealings  with  Job  In  his 
creation,  preservation,  and  present  afflictions  were  part  of 
His  secret,  counsel  (Psalm  139.  16;  Acts  15.  18;  Eccleslastes 
8.  11).  14,  15.  Job  is  perplexed,  because  God  "marks" 
every  sin  of  his  with  such  ceaseless  rigour.  Whether 
"wicked"  (godless  and  a  hypocrite)  or  "righteous"  (com- 
paratively: sincere),  God  condemns  and  punishes  alike. 
lift  up  my  head — In  conscious  innocence  (Ps.  8.  3).  see 
thou— Rather,  "and  seeing  I  see — (I  too  well  see)  mine  af- 
fliction," (which  seems  to  prove  me  guilty).  [Umbreit.] 
16.  Increaseth  —  Rather,  (if)  I  lift  up  (my  head)  thou 
wouldest  hunt  me,  &c.  [Umbreit.]  and  again— As  If  a 
lion  should  not  kill  his  prey  at  once,  but  come  back  and 
torture  it  again.  17.  witnesses — His  accumulated  trials 
ware  like  a  succession  of  witnesses  brought  up  in  proof  of 
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his  guilt,  to  wear  out  the  accused,    changes  and  war-- 

Rather  ("thou  settest  in  array)  against  me  host  aftei 
host"  {lit.,  changes  and  a  host,  i.  e.,  a  succession  of  hosts), 
viz.,  his  afflictions,  and  then  reproach  upon  reproach  from 
his  friends,  29.  But,  since  I  was  destined  from  my  birth 
to  these  ills,  at  least  give  me  a  little  breathing  time  during 
the  few  days  left  me  (ch.  9.  31 ;  13.  21 ;  Psalm  89. 13).  22.  The 
ideas  of  order  and  light,  disorder  and  darkness,  harmo 
nlze  (Genesis  1.  2).  Three  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  dark- 
ness; In  v.  21  (1.)  the  common  word  "darkness :"  here  (2,) 
"  a  land  of  gloom"  (from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  cover  up):  (3,)  "a* 
thick  darkness"  or  blackness  (from  a  root,  expressing  tun- 
set).  "Where  the  light  thereof  is  like  blackness."  Its 
only  sunshine  Is  thick  darkness.  A  bold  figure  of  poetry. 
Job  In  a  better  frame  has  brighter  thoughts  of  the  unseen 
world.  But  his  views  at  best  wanted  the  definite  clear- 
ness of  the  Christian's.  Compare  with  his  words  ben 
(Revelation  21.  IB;  22.  5;  2  Timothy  1.  10). 


CHAPTER    XI. 

FIRST    SERIES. 

Ver.  1-20.  Fiilst  Speech  of  Zophab.  2.  Zopnar  awsalli 
Job  for  his  empty  words,  and  indirectly,  the  two  friends, 
for  their  weak  reply.  Taciturnity  Is  highly  prized  among 
Orientals  (Proverbs  10.  8,  19).  3.  lies— Rather,  vain  boasting 
(Isaiah  16.6;  Jeremiah  48.  30).  The  "men"  Is  emphatic; 
men  of  sense;  In  antithesis  to  "vain  boasting."  inockesf 
— Upbraldetd  God  by  complaints.  4.  doctrine—  Purposely 
used  of  Job's  speeches,  which  sounded  like  lessons  of  doc- 
trine (Deuteronomy  32.  2;  Proverbs  4.  2).  thine — Addressed 
to  God.  Job  had  maintained  his  sincerity  against  his 
friends'  suspicions,  not  faultlessness.  6.  to  that  which 
Is  I— Rather,  "they  are  double  to  (man's)  wisdom.'  [Mi- 
chaelis.]  So  the  Hebrew  Is  rendered  (Proverbs  2.  7).  God's 
ways,  which  you  arraign,  if  you  were  shown  their  secre* 
wisdom,  would  be  seen  vastly  to  exceed  that  of  men,  lo 
eluding  yours  (1  Corinthians  1.  25).  exaeteth  —  Ralhfc? 
"  God  consigns  to  oblivion  in  thy  favour  mm.  i  of  thy  guilt. 
7.  Rather,  "Penetrate  to  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty 
(eh,  9. 10;  Psalm  139.  6).  8.  It— The  "  wisdom"  of  God  (r.  6 
The  abruptness  of  the  Hebrew  is  forcible:  "The  heigLU 
of  heaven  1  What  canst  thou  do"  (as  to  attaining  to  them 
with  thy  gaze,  Psalm  139.  8)7  know — viz.,  of  His  perfec- 
tions. 10.  cut  off— Rather,  as  in  ch.  9.  11,  pats  ever  as  a 
storm ;  viz.,  rush  upon  in  anger,  shut  up— In  prison,  with 
a  view  to  trial,  gather  together — The  parties  for  judg- 
ment: hold  a  judicial  assembly,  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
prisoners.  11.  (Psalm  94. 11.)  consider — So  as  to  punish 
it.  Rather,  from  the  connection,  v.  6,  "  He  seeth  wicked- 
ness also,  which  man  does  not  perceive;"  lit  "But  n« 
(other,  save  He)  perceiveth  it."  [Umbreit.]  God's  "  wis 
dom"  (v.  6),  detects  sin  where  Job's  human  eye  cannoi 
reach  (v.  8),  so  as  to  see  any.  12.  vain — HoLow.  would 
be —  Wants  to  consider  himself  "  wise:"  opposed  to  God'e 
"  wisdom"  (note,  v.  11) ;  refuses  to  see  sin,  whei  e  God  sees 
It  (Romans  1.  22).  wild  ass's  colt — A  proverb  for  untamed 
wlldness  (ch.  39.  5,  8;  Jeremiah  2.  24;  Genesis  16.  12;  He- 
brew, "a  wild-ass  man").  Man  wishes  to  appear  wisely 
obedient  to  his  Lord,  whereas  he  is,  from  his  birth,  unsub- 
dued in  spirit.  13.  The  apodosis  to  the  "  If  is  at  v.  15.  The 
"preparation  of  the  heart"  is  to  be  obtained  (Proverbs 
16.  1)  by  "stretching  out  the  hands"  in  prayer  for  it 
(Psalm  10.  17;  1  Chronicles  29.18).  14.  Rather,  "if  thou 
wilt  put  far  away  the  iniquity  in  thine  hand"  (as  Zac- 
cheus  did,  Luke  19.  8).  The  apodosis  or  conclusion  is  at 
v.  15,  "then  shalt  thou,"  &c.  15.  Zophar  refers  to  Job's  own 
words  (ch.  10.15),  "yet  will  I  not  lift  up  my  head,"  even 
though  righteous.  Zophar  declares,  if  Job  will  follow  his 
advice,  he  may  "lift  up  his  face."  spot^-(Deuteronomy 
32.  5).  steadfast — lit.,  run  fast  together,  like  metals  which 
become  firm  and  hard  by  fusion.  The  sinner  on  the  con- 
trary Is  wavering.  16.  Just  as  when  the  stream  runs  dry 
(ch.  6. 17),  the  danger  threatened  by  Its  wild  waves  is  for 
gotten  (Isaiah  65. 16).  [Umbreit.]  17.  age— Days  cr  life 
the  noonday  — viz.,  of  thy  former  prosperity;  which,  in 
the  poet's  image,  had  gone  on  increasing,  until  It  reached 
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rts  height,  as  tbe  sun  rises  higher  and  higher  until  it 
fc  reaches  the  meridian  (Proverbs  4.  18).  shine  forth— 
Rather,  "though  now  in  darkness,  thou  sbalt  be  as  the 
morning  "  Or,  "  thy  darkness  (If  any  dark  shade  should 
•Arise  on  tbee,  it)  shall  be  as  the  morning"  (only  the  dull- 
ness of  morning  twilight,  not  nocturnal  darkness).  [Um- 
BBKtt.]  18.  The  experience  of  thy  life  will  teach  thee 
there  is  hope  for  man  in  every  trial,  dig— viz.,  wells ;  the 
chief  necessity  In  the  East.  Better,  "though  now  ashamed 
(Remans  5. 5,  opposed  to  the  previous  "  hope"),  thou  shalt 
then  rest  safely."  [Gesentus.]  19.  (Psalm  4.  8;  Prov- 
erbs 3.24;  Isaiah  14.30.)  Oriental  Images  of  prosperity. 
19.  utnb«  unit— lit.,  "stroke  thy  face,  caress  thee"  (Prov- 
erbs 19.6).  540.  A  warning  to  Job,  if  be  would  not  turn  to 
God.  "The  wicked,"  ».  e.,  obdurate  sinners,  eyes  .  .  .  fall 
— i.  e„  in  vain  look  for  relief  (Deuteronomy  28.  65).  Zophar 
Implies  Job's  only  hope  of  relief  is  In  a  change  of  heart. 
they  shall  not  escape—  lit.,  "  every  refuge  shall  vanish 
<roin  them."  giving  np  the  ghost — Their  hope  shall 
leave  them  as  the  breath  does  the  body  (Proverbs  11.  7). 

CHAPTER    XII. 

FIRST    SEHIK3. 

Ver.  1-25.  Job's  Reply  to  Zophak,  xu,  xiii,  xiv.  •*. 
wisdom  shall  die  with  you  t— Ironical.  As  if  all  the  wis- 
dom in  the  world  was  concentrated  In  them,  and  would 
expire  when  they  expired.  Wisdom  makes  "a  people:" 
a  foolish  nation  are  "  not  a  people"  (Romans  10. 19).  3.  nmt 
Inferior — Not  vanquished  in  argument  and  "  wisdom"  (ch. 
13.  2).  such  things  as  these — Such  commonplace  maxims, 
as  you  so  pompously  adduce,  1.  The  unfounded  accusa- 
tions of  Job's  friends  were  a  "mockery"  of  him.  He  al- 
ludes to  Zophar's  word,  "  mockest"  (ch.  11.  3).  his  neigh- 
bour, who  calleth,  Ac. — Rather,  "/  who  call  upon  God 
thathe  may  answer  me  favourably.  [Umbkeit.]  5.  Rather, 
"a  torch"  (lamp)  Is  an  object  of  contempt  In  the  thoughts 
of  him  who  rests  securely  (Is  at  ease),  though  1t  (which) 
was  prepared  for  the  falterlngs  of  the  feet.  [Umbkeit.] 
(Proverbs  25.  19.)  "Thoughts"  and  "feet"  are  in  con- 
trast; also  rests  "securely,"  and  "falterlngs."  The 
wanderer,  arrived  at  his  night-quarters,  contemptuously 
throws  aside  the  torch  which  had  guided  his  uncertain 
steps  through  tbe  darkness.  As  the  torch  is  to  the  wan- 
derer, so  Job  to  Lis  friends.  Once  they  gladly  used  his  aid 
in  their  need,  now  they  In  prosperity  mock  him  In  his 
need.  6.  Job  shows  that  the  matter  of  fact  opposes  Zo- 
phar's theory  (ch.  11.  14,  19.  20),  that  wickedness  causes 
"insecurity"  in  men's  "tabernacles."  On  the  contrary, 
they  who  rob  the  "tabernacles"  (dwellings)  of  others 
"  prosper  securely"  In  their  own.  Into  whose  hand,  Ac 
—Rather,  "  who  make  a  god  of  their  own  hand,"  i.  e.,  who 
regard  their  might  as  their  only  ruling  principle.  [Um- 
bkeit.] 7,  8.  Beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  plants,  reasons 
Job,  teach  that  the  violent  live  the  most  securely  (v.  6). 
The  vulture  lives  more  securely  than  the  dove,  the  Hon 
than  the  ox,  the  s*iark  than  the  dolphin,  the  rose  than 
the  thorn  which  tears  it.  speak  to  the  earth— Rather, 
"the  shrubs  of  the  earth."  [Umbreit.]  9.  In  all  these 
eases,  says  Job,  the  agency  must  be  referred  to  Jehovah 
("the  Lord,"  English  Version),  though  they  may  seem  to 
man  to  Imply  Imperfection  (v.  6 ;  ch.  9. 24).  This  Is  the  only 
undisputed  passage  of  the  poetical  part  in  which  the 
name  "Jehovah"  occurs;  in  the  historical  parts  it  occurs 
frequently.  10.  The  soul,  i.  e.,  the  animal  life.  Man, 
reasons  Job,  is  subjected  to  the  same  laws  as  the  lower 
animals.  11.  As  the  mouth  by  tasting  meats  selects  what 
pleases  It,  so  the  ear  tries  the  words  of  others  and  retains 
wnat  is  convincing.  Each  chooses  according  to  his  taste. 
The  connection  with  v.  12  Is  In  reference  to  Blldad's  appeal 
to  the  "ancients"  (ch.  8.  8).  You  are  right  in  appealing  to 
them,  since  "with  them  was  wisdom,"  <fcc.  But  you  select 
such  proverbs  of  theirs  as  suit  your  views,  so  I  may  bor- 
row from  the  same  such  as  suit  mine.  15$.  ancient — Aged 
(ch.  15  10).  13.  In  contrast  to,  "with  the  ancient  is  wis- 
dom '  (v.  12),  Job  quotes  a  saying  of  the  ancients  which 
suite  his  argument,  ".with  Him  (God)  Is  (the  true)  wis- 
dom" (Proverbs  8. 14);  and  by  that "  wisd  ->m  and  strength" 


"He  breaketh  down,"  <fec,  as  an  absolute  Sovereign,  n«4 
allowing  man  to  penetrate  His  mysteries;  man's  partis 
to  bow  to  His  unchangeable  decrees  (ch.  I  21).  The  Mo- 
hammedan saying  is,  "if  God  will,  and  how  God  will."  14. 
shutteth  up — (Isaiah  22.  22).  Job  refers  to  Zophar's  "shut 
up"  (ch.  11.10).  15.  Probably  alluding  to  the  flood.  16. 
(Ezekiel  14.  9).  18.  He  looseth  tbe  authority  of  kings-  -the 
"bond"  with  which  they  bind  their  subjects  (Isaiah  45.  1; 
Genesis  114;  Daniel  2.21).  a  girdle — The  cord,  with  which 
they  are  bound  as  captives,  instead  of  the  royal  "girdle" 
they  once  wore  (Isaiah  22.  21),  and  the  bond  they  once 
bound  others  with.  So  "gird  "—put  on  one  the  bands  of  a 
prisoner  Instead  of  the  ordinary  girdle  (John  21.  18).  19. 
princes — Rather,  priests,  as  the  Hebrew  is  rendered  (Psalm 
99.  6).  Even  the  sacred  ministers  of  religion  are  not 
exempt  from  reverses  and  captivity.  the  mighty— 
Rather,  "the  firm-rooted  iu  power;"  the  Arabic  root 
expresses  ever-jiowing  water.  [Umbreit.]  !$(>.  the  trusty— 
Rather,  "those  secure  in  their  eloquence;"  ex.  gr.,  the 
speakers  in  the  gate  (Isaiah  3.  3).  [Beza.]  understanding 
— lit.,  taste,  i.  e.,  insight  or  spiritual  discernment,  which 
experience  gives  the  aged.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is 
applied  to  Daniel's  wisdom  in  interpretation  (Daniel  2. 
14).  5$1.  Psalm  107.  40  quotes,  in  It*  hist  clause,  this  v., 
and.  in  Its  second,  the  24th  v.  of  the  chapter,  weakeneth 
the  strength — lit.,  looseth  the  girdle  ;  Orientals  wear  flow- 
ing garments;  when  active  strength  is  to  be  put  forth, 
they  gird  up  their  garments  with  a  girdle.  Hence  here— 
"  He  destroyeth  their  power"  In  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
2-4.  (Daniel  2.  22.)  543.  Isaiah  9.  3;  Psalm  107.  38,  39,  which 
Psalm  quotes  this  chapter  elsewhere.  (See  note  v.  21.) 
straltenelh — lit.,  leadeth  in,  i.  e.,  reduces.  544.  heart — In- 
telligence.  wander  in  a  wilderness — Figurative;  not 
referring  to  any  actual  fact.  This  cannot  be  quoted  to 
prove  Job  lived  after  Israel's  wanderings  in  the  desert. 
Psalm  107.  4,  40  quotes  this  passage.  545.  Deuteronomy  28. 
29;  Psajm  107.  27  again  quotes  Job,  but  In  a  different  con- 
nection. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1-28.  Job's  Reply  to  Zophar  Continued.  1.  all 
this— us  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  (ch.  12.  3).  3.  Job 
wishes  to  plead  his  cause  before  God  (ch.  9.  34,  35),  as  he  is 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  valueless  character  of  his 
wonld-be  "physicians"  (ch.  16.  2).  4.  forgers  of  lies — lit., 
artful,  tunsters  of  vain  speeches.  [Umbbeit.]  5.  (Proverbs  17. 
28.)  The  Arabs  say,  "the  wise  are  dumb;  silence  is  wis- 
dom." 7.  deceitfully— Use  fallacies  to  vindicate  God  In 
His  dealings;  as  If  the  end  justified  the  means.  Their 
"  deceitful ness"  for  God,  against  Job,  was,  they  asserted 
he  was  a  sinner,  because  he  was  a  sufferer.  8.  accept  hi* 
person— God's;  i.  e.,  be  partial  for  Him,  as  when  a  judge 
favours  one  party  in  a  trial,  because  of  personal  consider- 
ations, contend  for  God — viz.,  with  fallacies  and  pre- 
possessions against  Job  before  Judgment  (Judges  6.  31). 
Partiality  can  never  please  the  impartial  God,  nor  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  excuse  the  unfairness  of  the  argu- 
ments. 9.  Will  the  issue  to  you  be  good,  when  He  searchet 
out  you  and  your  arguments?  Will  you  be  regarded  by 
Him  as  pure  and  disinterested?  mock — (Galatlans  6.7..' 
Rather,  "can  you  deceive  Him  as  one  man?"  &-c.  10.  Ij 
ye  do,  though  secretly,  act  partially.  (Note  v.  8:  Psalm  82. 1, 
2.)  God  ean  successfully  vindicate  His  acts,  and  needs  no 
fallacious  argument  of  man.  11.  make  you  afraid?— 
viz.,  of  employing  sophisms  in  His  name  (Jeremiah  10.  7, 
10).  13.  remembrances—"  Proverbial  maxims,"  so  called 
because  well  remembered,  like  unto  ashes— Or,  "para- 
bles of  ashes;"  the  image  of  lightness  and  nothingness 
(Isaiah  44.20).  bodies— Rather,  "entrenchments;"  those 
of  clay,  as  opposed  to  those  of  stone,  are  easy  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  so  the  proverbs,  behind  which  they  entrench 
themselves,  frill  not  shelter  them  when  God  shall  appear 
to  reprove  them  for  their  injustice  to  Job.  13.  Job  would 
wish  to  be  spared  their  speeches,  so  as  to  speak  out  all  his 
mind  as  to  his  wretchedness  (v.  14),  happen  what  will. 
14.  A  proverb  for,  "Why  should  I  anxiously  desire  tc 
save  my  life?"  [Eichorn.]  The  image  in  the  first  clanse  it 
that  of  a  wild  beast,  which  in  order  to  preserve  his  vtw 
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dairies  It  In  his  teeth.    That  In  the  second  refers  to  rnon 
who  hold  In  the  hand  what  they  want  to  keep  secure. 
15.  in  him— So  the  margin  or  kerl  reads.   But  tne  textual 
reading  or  cetlb  Is  "  not,"  which  agrees  best  with  the  con- 
text, and  other  passages  wherein  he  says  he  has  no  hope 
'ch.  6.  11  j  7.  21;  1U.  20;  19.  10).    "Though  He  slay  me,  and  I 
dare  no  more  hope,  yet  I  will  maintain,"  <Sc,  i.  e.,  "  I  desire 
to  vindicate  myself  before  Him,"  as  not  a  hypocrite.  [Um- 
breit and  Noyes.]     16.  He — Rather,  "  This  also  already 
speaks  in  my  behalf  (lit.,  "for  my  saving  acquittal"),  for 
an  hypocrite  would  Hot.  wish  to  come  before  Him"  (as  I 
do).  [Umbrkit.J    (Bee  last  clause  of  v.  15.)    17.  my  decla- 
ration— viz.,  that  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  Justify  myself 
Immediately  before  God.    with  yonr  ears — i.  e.,  atten- 
tively.   18.  ordered— Implying  a  constant  preparation  for 
defence  in    his   confidence  of   Innocence.     19.   If,  <fec— 
Rather,  Then  would  I  hold  my  tongue  and  give  up  the 
ghost,  i.  e.,  if  any  oue  can  contend  with  me  and  prove  me 
false,  I  have  no  more  to  say.    "  I  will  be  silent  and  die." 
Like  our  "  I  would  stake  my  life  on  It."  [Umbrkit.J    20. 
Address  to  God.  not  hide — Stand  forth  boldly  to  maintain 
my  cause.     21.  (Note  9.  34;  Psalm  39.  10.)     22.  call— A 
challenge  to  the  defendant  to  answer  to  the  charges,    an- 
swer—The defence  begun,    speak— As  plaintiff,    answer 
—To  the  plea  of  the  plaintiff.    Expressions  from  a  trial. 
23.  The  catalogue  of  my  sins  onght  to  be  great,  to  Judge 
from  the  severity  with  which  God  ever  anew  crushes  one 
already  bowed  down.  Would  that  He  would  reckon  them 
up  1    He  then  would  see  how  much  my  calamities  out- 
number them,    sin  J— Singular,  "  I  am  unconscious  of  a 
single  particular  sin,  much  less  many."  [Umbreit.]    a4. 
hldest  .  .  .  face — A  figure  from  the  gloomy  impression 
caused  by  the  sudden  clouding  over  of  the  sun.    enemy 
—God  treated  Job  as  an  enemy  who  must  be  robbed  of 
power  by  ceaseless  sufferings  (ch.  7.  17,  21).    25.  (Leviticus 
26.  36 ;  Psalm  1.  4.)    Job  compares  himself  to  a  leaf  already 
fallen,  which  the  storm  still  chases  hither  and  thither, 
ftreak— lit.,  shake  with  (thy)  terrors.    Jesus  Christ  does  not 
"  break  the  bruised  reed  "  (Isaiah  42.  3 ;  27.  8).    26.  wrttest 
—A  Judicial  phrase,  to  note  down  the  determined  punish- 
ment.   The  sentence  of  the  condemned  used  to  be  written 
down  (Isaiah  10.  1;  Jeremiah  22.  30;  Psalm  149.  9).   [Um- 
breit. J    bitter  things — Bitter  punishments,    makest  me 
to  possess — Or  inherit.    In  old  age  he  receives  possession 
of  the  inheritance  of  sin  thoughtlessly  acquired  in  youth. 
"To  inherit  sins"  is  to  Inherit  the  punishments  Inseparably 
counected  with  them  In  Hebrew  Ideas  (Psalm  25.  7).    27. 
stocks— In  which  the  prisoner's  feet  were  made  fast  until 
the  time  of  execution  (Jeremiah  20.  2).  lookest  narrowly 
—As  an  overseer  would  watch  a  prisoner,    print— Either 
the  stocks,  or  his  disease,  marked  his  soles  (Hebrew,  roots) 
as  the  bastinado  would.    Better,  thou  drawest  (or  diggest) 
[Gbsbnius]  a  line  (or  trench)  [Gesenius]  round  my  soles, 
beyond  which  I  must  not  move.   [Umbreit.]     28.  Job 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  thus  forming  the 
transition  to  the  general  lot  of  man  (ch.  14.  1 ;  Psalm  39.  11 ; 
Hosea  5.  12). 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

Ver.  1-22.  Job  Passes  from  his  Own  to  the  Common 
Misery  of  Mankind.  1.  woman— Feeble,  and  in  the 
East  looked  down  upon  (Genesis  2.  21).  Man  being  born 
of  one  so  frail  must  be  frail  himself  (Matthew  11.  11). 
few  days— (Genesis  47.  9;  Psalm  90.  10).  Lit.,  short  of  days. 
Man  is  the  reverse  of  full  of  days  and  short  of  trouble.  2. 
(Psalm  90.  6;  Note  ch.  8.  9.)  3.  open  .  .  .  eyes  upon— Not 
in  graclousness ;  but,  "Dost  thou  sharply  fix  thine  eyes 
upon  ?"  (Note  7.  20 ;  also  1.  7).  Is  one  so  frail  as  man  wor- 
thy of  such  constant  watching  on  the  part  of  God  ?  (Zech- 
ariah  12.  4).  me — So  fraiL  thee — So  almighty.  4.  A  plea 
in  mitigation.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  was  held  from 
the  first.  "  Man  is  unclean  from  his  birth,  how  then  can 
God  expect  perfect  cleanness  from  such  a  one  and  deal  so 
se,7erely  with  me?"  5.  determined — (ch.  7.  1;  Isaiah  10. 
23;  Daniel  9.27;  U.  36).  6.  Turn—viz.,  thine  eyes  from 
watching  him  so  Jealously  (v.  3).  hireling— (ch.  7. 1).  ac- 
complish— Rather,  "enjoy."  That  he  may  at  least  enjoy 
the  measure  of  rest  of  the  hireling  who  though  hard 
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worked  reconciles  hlinseif  to  his  lot  by  the  hope  ol  n-u 
rest  and  reward.  [Umbreit.]  7.  Man  may  the  more  claim 
a  peaceful  life,  since,  when  separated  from  It  by  death,  he 
never  returns  to  it.    This  does  not  deny  a  future  life,  but 
a  return  to  the  present  condition  of  life.    Job  plainly  hopes 
for  a  future  state  (v.  13;  <»h.  7.  2).    Still,  It  is  but  vague  and 
trembling  hope,  not  assurance  ;  excepting  the  one  bright 
glimpse  in  ch.  19.  25.    The  Gospel  revelation  was  needed 
to  change  fears,  hopes,  and  glimpses  Into  clear  and  defi- 
nite certainties.   9.  scent — Exhalation,  which,  rather  thau 
the  humidity  of  water,  causes  the  tree  to  germinate.    Ic 
the  antithesis  to  man  the  tree  Is  personified,  and  volition 
is  poetically  ascribed  to  it.    like  a  plant— "as  if  newlj 
planted."  [Umbreit.]    Not  as  if  trees  and  plants  were  h 
different  species.     10.  man  .  .  .  man— Two  distinct  He- 
brew words  are  here  used ;  Geber,  a  mighty  man ;  though 
mighty,  he  dies;  Adam,  a  man  of  earth:  because  earthly, 
he  gives  up  the  ghost,    wasteth — Is  reduced  to  nothing: 
he  cannot  revive  In  the  present  state,  as  the  tree  does. 
The  cypress  and  pine,  which  when  cut  down  do  not  re- 
vive, were  the  symbols  of  death  among  the  Romans.     11. 
sea — i.  e.,  a  lake,  or  pool  formed  from  the  outspreading  ol 
a  river.    Job  lived  near  the  Euphrates:  and  "sea"  is  ap- 
plied to  It  (Jeremiah  51.36;  Isaiah  27.  1).    So  of  the  Nile 
(Isaiah  19.5).    fall — Utterly  disappeared    by  drying    up. 
The  rugged  channel  of  the  once  flowing  water  answers  to 
the  outstretched  corpse  ("lleth  down,"  v.  12)  of  the  once 
living  mail.   12.  heavens,  be  no  more — This  only  implies 
that  Job  had  no  hope  of  living  again  In  the  present  ordei 
of  the  world,  not  that  he  had  no  hope  of  life  again  in  6 
new  order  of  things.  Psalm  102. 26  proves  that  early  under 
the  Old  Testament  the  dissolution  of  the  present  earth 
and  heavens  was  expected  (cf.  Genesis  8. 22).   Enoch  befort 
Job  had  Implied  that  the  "saints  shall  live  again"  (Jude 
14;  Hebrews  11.  13-16).    Even  If,  by  this  phrase.  Job  meanl 
"never"  (Psalm  89.29)  in  his  gloomier  state  of  feelings, 
yet  the  Holy  Ohost  has  made  him  unconsciously  (1  Peter  1. 
11,  12)  use  language  expressing  the  truth,  that  the  resur- 
rection is  to  be  preceded  by  the  dissolution  of  the  heavens 
In  v.  13-15  he  plainly  passes  to  brighter  hopes  of  a  world  U 
come.  13.  Job  wishes  to  be  kept  hidden  In  the  grave,  until 
God's  wrath  against  him  shall  have  passed  away.    8c 
whilst  God's  wrath  is  visiting  the  earth  for  the  abound- 
ing apostasy  which  Is  to  precede  the   second    coming, 
God's  people  shall  be  hidden  against  the  resurrection- 
glory  (Isaiah  26.  19-21).    set  time— A  decreed  time  (Acts  1. 
7).    14.  shall  he  live  J — The  answer  implied  is,  There  is  o 
hope  that  he  shall,  though  not  in  the  present  order  of  life,  as  Is 
shown  by  the  words  following.    Job  had  denied  (v.  10-12) 
that  man  shall  live  again  in  this  present  world.    But 
hoping  for  a  "  set  time,"  when  God  shall  remember  and 
raise  him  out  of  the  "  hiding"-place  of  the  grave  («.  13),  he 
declares  himself  willing  to  "wait  all  the  days  of  his  ap- 
pointed time"  of  continuance  in  the  grave,  however  long 
and  hard  that  may  be.    "Appointed  time,"  lit.,  warfare, 
hard  service :  implying  the  hardship  of  being  stutout  front 
the  realms  of  life,  light  and  God  for  the  time  he  shall  be 
In  the  grave  (ch.  7.  1).    change — My  release,  as  a  soldier  at 
his  post  released  from  duty  by  the  relieving  guard  (note  10 
17)  [Umbreit  and   Gesenios],  but  elsewhere   Gesenius 
explains  It,  renovation,  as  of  plants  in  spring  {v.  7),  but  tnis 
does  not  accord  so  well  with  the  metaphor  in  "appointed 
time"  or  "warfare."    15 — viz.,  at  the  resurrection  (John  5 
28;  Psalm  17,  15).    have  a  desire  to — lit.,  become  pale  with 
anxious  desire :  the  same  word  is  translated  "sore  longedst 
after"  (Genesis  31.  30;    Psalm  84.  2);    implying   the   uttei 
unlikelihood  that  God  would  leave  in  oblivion  the  "crea 
ture  of   His  own    hands  so  fearfully   and    wonderfully 
made."    It  is  objected  that  if  Job  knew  of  a  future  retri 
butlon,  he  would  make  It  the  leading  topic  in  solving  th* 
problem  of  the   permitted  afflictions  of   the   righteous. 
But  L  "He  did  not  intend  to  exceed  the  limits  of  what 
was  clearly  revealed;  the  doctrine  was   then    in  a  vague 
form  only.    2.  The  doctrine  of  God's  moral  governmenl 
In  this  life,  even  independently  of  the  future,  needed  vindi- 
cation.   16.  Rather,  Yea,  thou  wilt  number,  <tc,  and  wilt 
not  (as  now)  jealously  watch  over  my  sin."    Thencefor- 
ward, Instead  of  severe  watching  for  every  sin   of  Job 
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God  will  guard  him  against  every  sin.  "  Number  .  .  . 
steps,''  i.  e.,  minutely  attend  to  them,  that  they  may  not 
wanaer."  [Umbbeit.]  (1  Samuel  2.9;  Psalm  37.23.)  17. 
sealed  up — (Ch.  9.  7.)  la  shut  up  In  eternal  oblivion,  t.  e., 
God  taenceforth  will  think  no  more  of  my  former  sins. 
To  cover  sins  is  to  completely  forgive  them  (Psalm  32.  1; 
45.  2).  Purses  cf  money  In  the  East  are  usually  sealed. 
iewc»t  np — Rather,  "coverest:"  akin  to  an  Arabic  word 
p  to  uolour  ove^  '  to  forget  wholly.  18.  cometh  to  naught 
— lit.,  fxleth  a  poetical  Image  from  a  leaf  (Isaiah  34.  4). 
Here  .Job  falls  back  Into  his  gloomy  bodlnga  as  to  the 
jravrt.  Instead  oi  "and  surely,"  translate  "yet ;"  mark- 
ing the  transition  from  his  brighter  hopes.  Even  the 
solid  mountain  falls  and  crumbles  away,  man  therefore 
cannot  "hope"  to  escape  decay  or  to  live  again  in  the 
present  world  (u.  19).  out  of  his  place — So  man  (Psalm  103. 
ltij.  19.  The  Hebrew  o»der  is  more  forcible:  "Stones 
themselves  are  worn  away  by  water."  things  which 
grow  out  of— Rather,  "floods  wash  away  the  dust  of  tbe 
earth."  There  Is  agradatlou  from  "mountains"  to  "  rocks" 
{v.  18),  then  "stones,"  then  last  "dust  of  the  earth;"  thus 
the  solid  mountain  at  last  disappears  utterly.  20.  pre- 
vallest— Dost  overpower  by  superio  strength,  passeth— 
Dieth.  changest  countenance — The  change  In  the  visage 
at  death.  Differently  (Daniel  5.  9).  21.  One  striking  trait 
is  selected  from  the  sad  picture  of  the  severance  of  the 
lead  from  all  that  passes  iu  the  world  (Ecclesiastes  9.  5), 
viz.,  the  utter  separation  of  parents  and  children.  22. 
"K!esh"and  "soul"  describe  the  whole  man.  Scripture 
rests  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  noton  the  inherent  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  body  with 
the  soul.  In  the  unseen  world,  Job  in  a  gloomy  frame 
anticipates,  man  shall  be  limited  to  the  thought  of  his 
own  misery.  "  Pain  is  by  personification,  from  our  feel- 
ings whilst  alive,  attributed  to  the  flesh  and  soul,  as  if  the 
man  could  feel  in  his  body  when  dead.  It  Is  the  dead  in 
general,  not  the  wicked,  who  are  meant  here." 

CHAPTER    XV. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

Ver  1-35.  Second  Speech  ofEliphaz.  2.  a  wise  man 
which  Job  claims  to  be.  vain  knowledge — Hebrew, 
oindy  knowledge,  lit.,  "of  wind  "  (ch.  8.  2).  In  Ecclesiastes 
1. 14,  Hebrew,  to  catch  wind,  expresses  to  strive  for  what  is 
vain,  east  wind — Stronger  than  the  previous  "  wind." 
For  In  that  region  the  east  wind  is  the  most  destructive 
of  winds  (Isaiah  27.  8).  Thus  here,— empty  violence,  belly 
—The  inward  parts,  the  breast  (Proverbs  18.  8).  4.  fear- 
Reverence  for  God  (ch.  4.  6;  Psalm  2. 11).  prayer— Medi- 
tation, in  Psalm  104.  34 ;  so  devotion.  If  thy  views  were 
right,  reasons  Ellphaz,  that  God  disregards  the  afflictions 
of  the  righteous  and  makes  the  wicked  to  prosper,  all  de- 
votion would  be  at  an  end.  5.  The  sophistry  of  thine  own 
speeches  proves  thy  guilt.  6.  No  pious  man  would  utter 
such  sentiments.  7— L  e..  Art  thou  wisdom  personified? 
Wisdom  existed  before  the  hills,  i.  e.,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  (Proverbs  8.  25:  Psalm  90.  2).  Wast  thou  in  existence 
before  Adam?  The  farther  back  one  existed,  the  nearer 
he  was  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom.  8.  sacred— Rather, "  Wast 
thou  a  listener  in  the  secret  council  of  God  ?"  The  Hebrew 
means  properly  the  cushions  on  which  a  divan  of  counsel- 
lors in  the  East  usually  sit.  God's  servants  are  admitted 
to  God's  secrets  (Psalm  25.  14;  Genesis  18. 17;  John  15. 15). 
restrain — Rather,  didst  thou  take  away,  or  borrow,  thence 
(viz.,  from  the  Divine  secret  council)  thy  wisdom?  EU- 
phaz  in  this  (v.  8,9)  retorts  Job's  words  upon  himself  (ch. 
12.2,3;  13.2).  8.  In  us—Or,  "  with  us,"  Hebraism  for  we  are 
aware  of.  10.  On  our  side,  thinking  with  us  are  the  aged. 
Job  had  admitted  that  wisdom  Is  with  them  (ch.  12. 12).  Ell- 
phaz  seems  to  have  been  himself  older  than  Job;  perhaps 
UOe  other  two  also  were  so  (ch.  32.  6).  Job,  in  ch.  80. 1,  does 
not  i-efer  to  his  three  friends ;  It  therefore  forms  no  objec- 
tion. The  Arabs  are  proud  of  fulness  of  years.  11.  con- 
wlattona—  viz.,  the  revelation  which  Ellphaz  had  stated 
m  a  consolatory  reproof  to  Job.  and  which  he  repeats  In  v. 
14.  secret—  Hast  thou  some  tecret  wisdom  and  source  of 
TCusolatlon  which  makes  thee  disregard  those  suggested 
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by  me?  (v.  8).  Rather,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root  la  iht 
word  of  kindness  or  gentleness  addressed  by  me  treated  by 
thee  as  valueless?  [Umbbeit.]  12.  wink — i.  e.,  why  do 
thy  eyes  evince  pride  t  (Proverbs  6. 13;  Psalm  35.  19).  13— 
L  e.,  Frettest  against  God,  and  lettest  fall  rash  words.  1*. 
Ellphaz  repeats  the  revelation  (ch.  4. 17)  In  substance,  but 
using  Job's  own  words  (ch.  14. 1,  Note  on  "  born  of  a  wo- 
man") tostrlke  him  with  his  own  weapons.  15.  Repeated 
from  ch.  4.18;  "servants"  there  are  "saints"  here,  viz., 
holy  angels,  heavens— -lit.,  or  else  answering  to  "  angels" 
(ch.  4.  18;  see  Not*  there,  and  ch.  25.  5).  16.  nlthy— In 
Arabic  sour  (Psalm  14.  3;  53.  3),  corrupted  from  his  original 
purity,  drlnketh— (Proverbs  19.  28).  17.  In  direct  con- 
tradiction of  Job's  position  (ch.  12.  H,  &c),  that  the  lot  of 
the  wicked  was  the  most  prosperous  here,  Ellphaz  appeals 
(1)  to  his  own  experience,  (2)  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
18.  Rather,  "and  which  as  handed  down  from  their 
fathers,  they  have  not  concealed."  19.  Ellphaz  speaks 
like  a  genuine  Arab  when  he  boasts  that  his  ancestors 
had  ever  possessed  the  land  unmixed  with  foreigners. 
[Umbbeit.]  His  words  are  intended  to  oppose  Job's  (ch. 
9.24);  "the  earth"  in  their  case  was  not  "given  Into  the 
hand  of  the  wicked."  He  refers  to  the  division  of  the 
earth  by  Divine  appointment  (Genesis  10.5;  25.  32).  Also 
he  may  insinuate  that  Job's  sentiments  had  been' cor- 
rupted from  original  purity  by  bis  vicinity  to  the  Kabeans 
and  Chaldeans.  [Rose.vmdllek.J  20.  tr»  valleth—  Rather, 
"trembleth  of  himself,"  though  there  is  no  real  danger. 
[TJmbkeit.]  and  the  number  of  (his)  years,  Ac— This 
gives  the  reason  why  the  wicked  man  trembles  continu- 
ally, viz.,  because  he  knows  not  the  moment  when  his  life 
must  end.  21.  An  evil  conscience  conceives  alarm  at 
every  sudden  sound,  though  It  be  In  a  time  of  peace 
("prosperity  "),  when  there  is  no  real  danger  (Leviticus  2tt. 
36;  Proverbs  28.  1 ;  2  Kings  7.  6).  22.  darkness— viz.,  dan- 
ger or  calamity.  Glancing  at  Job,  who  despaired  of  resto- 
ration :  in  contrast  to  good  men  when  in  darkness (Micab 
7.  8,  9).  waited  for  of— i.  e.,  He  is  destined  for  the  sword 
[Gesenius.]  Rather  (in  the  night  of  danger),  "he  looks 
anxiously  towards  the  sword,"  as  if  every  sword  was  drawn 
against  him.  [Umbbeit.]  23.  Wandereth  in  anxious  search 
for  bread.  Famine  in  Old  Testament  depicts  sore  need 
(Isaiah  5. 13).  Contrast  the  pious  man's  lot  (ch.  5.  20-22). 
knoweth— Has  the  firm  conviction.  Contrast  the  same 
word  applied  to  the  pious  (ch.  5.  24,  25).  ready  at  his  hand 
— An  Arabic  phrase  to  denote  a  thing's  complete  readiness 
and  full  presence,  as  if  In  the  hand.  24.  prevail— Break 
upon  him  suddenly  and  terribly,  as  a  king,  <tc.  (Proverbs 
6. 11).  25.  stretcheth  .  .  .  hand— Wielding  the  spear,  as 
a  bold  rebel  against  God  (ch.  9.  4 ;  Isaiah  27.  4).  28.  on  hit 
neck— Rather,  "with  outstretched  neck,"  viz.,  that  of  the 
rebel.  [Umbbeit.]  (Psalm  75.  5.)  upon  .  .  .  bucklers— 
Rather,  "with—  his  (the  rebel's,  not  God's)  bucklers."  The 
rebel  and  his  fellows  are  depicted  as  Joining  shields  to- 
gether, to  form  a  compact  covering  over  their  heads  against 
the  weapons  hurled  on  them  from  a  fortress.  [Umbbeit 
and  Gesenius.]  27.  The  well-nourished  body  of  the  rebel 
is  the  sign  of  his  prosperity,  collops — Masses  of  fat.  He 
pampers  and  fattens  himself  with  sensual  Indulgences. 
Hence  his  rebellion  against  God  (Deuteronomy  32. 15:  1 
Samuel  2.  29).  28.  The  class  of  wicked  here  described  Is 
that  of  robbers  who  plunder  "cities,"  and  seize  on  the 
houses  of  the  banished  citizens  (Isaiah  13.  20).  Ellphaz 
chooses  this  class,  because  Job  had  chosen  the  same  (ch. 
12.  6).  heaps — of  ruins.  29.  Rather,  he  shall  not  increase 
his  riches;  he  has  reached  his  highest  point;  his  pros- 
perity shall  not  continue,  perfection — Rather,  "  His  ac- 
quired wealth — what  he  possesses — shall  not  be  extended," 
&c.  30.  depart — t.  e.,  escape  (v.  22,  23).  branches—  viz.,  big 
offspring  (ch.  1. 18, 19 ;  Psalm  37.  35).  dry  up— The  "  flame" 
is  the  sultry  wind  In  tbe  East  by  which  plants  most  full 
of  sap  are  suddenly  shrivelled.  His  mouth — i.  «.,  God's 
wrath  (Isaiah  11.  4).  31.  Rather,  let  him  not  trust  in 
vanity  or  he  will  be  deceived,  &c.  vanity — That  which  it 
unsubstantial.  Sin  is  its  own  punishment  (Proverbs  1.  31 ; 
Jeremiah  2. 19).  32.  lit.,  "it  (the  tree  to  which  he  is  coin 
pared  t>.  30,  or  else  hi*  life)  shall  not  be  filled  up  in  It* 
time;"  i.  «.,  "he  shall  be  ended  before  hlti  time  "    sWt' 
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•ot  be  frwn- Image  from  a  withered  tree;  trie  childless 
extinction  of  the  wicked.  33.  Images  of  Incompleteness. 
The  loss  of  the  unripe  grapes  Is  poetically  made  the  vine 
tree's  own  act,  In  order  to  express  more  pointedly  that  the 
■Inner'*  ruin  la  the  fruit  of  his  own  conduot  (Isaiah  3. 11 ; 
Jeremiah  6.19).  34.  Rather,  The  binding  together  of  the 
hypocrite*  (wicked)  shall  be  fruitless.  [Umhreit.J  Taber- 
aaoles  of  bribery,  viz.,  dwellings  ot  unjust  Judges,  often 
reprobated  In  the  Old  Testament  (Isaiah  1. 23).  The  "Are 
of  God"  that  consumed  Job's  possessions  (ch.  1.  16)  EH- 
phaz  insinuates  may  have  been  on  account  of  Job's 
bribery  as  an  Arab  shelck  or  emir.  35.  Bitter  irony, 
Illustrating  the  "  nnfrultfulness"  (v.  34)  of  the  wicked. 
Their  conceptions  and  birth -givlngsconslstsolely  in  mls- 
•hief,  Ac.  (Isaiah  83. 11).    prepureth— Hatcheth. 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Ver.  1-32.    Job's  Replt.    ».  (Ch.  18.  4.)    3.    "Words  of 
wind,"  Hebrew.  He  retorts  upon  Eliphaz  bis  reproach  (ch. 
IS.  2).    emboldeneth— lit.,  What  wearies  you  so  that  ye 
oontradiot?  i.  «.,  What  have  I  said  to  provoke  you?  <fec. 
[tJcHUTTKNS.]    Or,  as  better  accords  with  the  first  clause, 
*'  wherefore  do  ye  weary  yourselves  contradicting?"  [Um- 
SH.BIT.]    4.  heap  rap — Rather,  marshal  together  (an  army 
of)  words,    shake  head — In  mockery ;  it  means  nodding, 
rather  than  shaking;  nodding  is  not  with  ns,  as  in  the 
East,  a  gesture  of  scorn  (Isaiah  37.  22;  Jeremtab  18.  16; 
Matthew  27.  89).     6.    strengthen  with  month  —  Bitter 
Irony.    In  aUnslon  to  Eliphaz's  boasted  "consolations" 
(ch.  16.  11).    Opposed  to  strengthening  with  the  heart,  i.  e., 
with  real  consolation.    Translate,  "  I  also  (like  you)  could 
strengthen  with  the   mouth,"  i.  «.,  with  heartless   talk: 
"  And  the  moving  of  my  lips  (mere  lip  comfort)  could  con- 
sole" (in  the  same  fashion  as  yon  do).  (TJmbkeit.]  "Hearty 
counsel"  (Proverbs  27.  9)  is  the  opposite.    6.  eased — lit.. 
What  (portion  of  my  sufferings)  goes  from  me?    7.  Brat 
bow-  Rather,  "ah  I"     he  — God.      company  —  Rather, 
"band  of  witnesses,"  viz.,  those  who  could  attest  his  Inno- 
cence, his  children,  servants,  Ac.    So  the  same  Hebrew  is 
translated  next  verse.     Umbrejt  makes  his  "band  of 
witnesses"  himself,  for,  alas!  he  had  no  other  witness  for 
him.    But  this  is  too  recondite.    8.  Ailed  with  wrinkles 
—Rather  (as  also  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  ch.  22.   16; 
English  Version,  "cut  down"),  "  thou  hast  fettered  me,  thy 
witness"  (besides  cutting  off  my  "band  of  witnesses,"  v. 
T),  i.  «.,  hast  disabled  me  by  pains  from  properly  attesting 
my  Innocence.     But   another  "witness"  arises   against 
tiim,  viz.,  his  "leanness"  or  wretched  state  of  body,  con- 
strued by  his  friends  Into  a  proof  of  his  guilt.    The  radl- 
0*1  meaning  of  the  Hebrevi  is  to  draw  together,  whence  flow 
th»  doable  meanings  to  bind  or  fetter,  and  in  Syriac,  to 
vrinkle.    leanness— meaning  also  lie;  implying  it  was  h 
false  "witness."  ft.  Image  from  a  wild  beast.    So  God  Is 
represented  (ch.  10.  16).    who  hateth  me — Rather,  "and 
pursues  me  hard."    Job  would  not  ascribe  "hatred"  to 
•  "■'  (Psalm  50.  22).    mine  eneruy— Rather,  "  he  sharpens, 
he,  a*  on  enemy"  (Psalm  7.  12).    Darts  wrathful  glances  at 
t\h,  like  a  foe  (ch.  18.  24).    10.  gaped — not  in  order  to  de- 
vour, but  to  mock  him.     To  fill  his  cup  of  misery,  the 
mockery  of  his  friends  (v.  10)  is  added  to  the  hostile  treat- 
ment   from    God    (v.    9).     smitten    .    .    .    cheek — fig.  for 
contemptuous  abuse   (Lamentations  3.  30;    Matthew   5, 
gathered  themselves  —  "  Conspired   unanimously." 
[8CHUTTKN8,]     11.  turned  me  over — tit.,  cast  me  head- 
long Into,  Ac.    the  ungodly — viz.,  his  professed  friends, 
who  persecuted  him  with  unkind  speches.    13.  I  was  at 
oa.se — In  past  times  (ch.  1).     by  my  neck — as  an  animal 
ioes  it*  prey  (so  oh.  10.  16).    shaken — violently;  in  con- 
trast to  his  former  "ease"  (Psalm  102.  10).    Set  me  up 
(again),   mark— (ch. 7. 20;  Lamentations 3. 12).  Godletsme 
always  recover  strength,  so  as  to  torment  me  ceaselessly. 
IS.  hla  archers — The   image  of  last  verse   is  continued. 
God.  in  making  me  Ills  "mark,"  is  accompanied  by  the 
ittree  friends,  whose  words  wound  like  sharp  arrows,  gall 
—put  for  a  vital  part,    So  the  liver  (Lamentations  2.  LI). 
14.  The   Image  Is   from  storming  a  fortress  by   making 
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breaches  In  the  walls  (2  Kings  14.  18).    a  giant— a  might] 
warrior.    IS.  sewed — denoting  the  tight  fit  of  the  mourn 
lng  garment;  It  was  a  sack  with  arm-boies  closely  sewec 
to  the  body,      horn — Image  from  horned  cattle,  which 
when  excited  tear  the  earth  with  (heir  horns.    The  horn 
was  the  emblem  of  power  (1  Kings  22.  11).    Here,  It  is  "  In 
the  dust,"  which  as  applied  to  Job  denotes  his  humiliation 
from  former  greatness.    To  throw  one's  self  In  the  dual 
was  a  sign  of  mourning ;  this  Idea  is  here  Joined  with  thai 
of  excited  despair,  depicted  by  the  lury  of  a  horned  beast. 
The  Druses  of  I^ebanon  still  wear  horns  as  an  ornament. 
16.  foul— Rather,  "  is  red,"  i.  e.,  flnshed  and  heated.  [TJn- 
BREIT  and   Noyks.J    shadow  of  death — i.  «.,  darkening 
through  many  tears  (Lamentations  5.  17).    Job  here  refers 
to  Zophar's  Implied  charge  (ch.  11. 14).    Nearly  the  same 
words  occur  as  to  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah  53.  9).  So  t>.  10  above 
answers  to  the  description  of  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  12.  IS; 
Isaiah  50.  6.  and  v.  4  to  Psalm  22.  7).    He  alone  realized 
what  Job  aspired  after,  viz.,  outward  righteousness  of  acU 
and  Inward  purity  of  devotion.    Jesus  Christ  as  the  repre- 
sentative man  Is  typified  In  some  degree  In  every  servant 
of  God  In  the  Old  Testament.     18.  my  blood— i.  «.,  my 
undeserved  suffering.    He  compares  himself  to  one  mur- 
dered, whose  blood  the  earth  refuses  to  drink  up  until  he 
is  avenged  (Genesis  4.  10, 11 ;  Ezeklel  24. 1,  8;  Isaiah  26.  21). 
The  Arabs  say  that  the  dew  of  heaven  will  not  descend  on 
a  spot  watered  with  Innocent  blood  (cf.  2  Samuel  1.  21). 
no  plac«— no  resting-place.    "  May  my  cry  never  stop  !" 
Muy  It  go  abroad !    "  Earth"  In  this  verse  In  antithesis  to 
"heaven"  (v.  19).    May  my  Innocence  be  as  well  known  to 
man  as  it  is  even  now  to  God  I    1ft.  Also  now — even  now, 
when  I  am  sogreatly  misunderstood  on  earth,  God  in  heaven  i 
is  sensible  of  my  Innocence,    record — Hebrew,  my  witness. 
Amidst  all  his  Impatience,  Job  still  trusts  In  God.    30. 
Hebrew,  more  forcibly,  "  my  mockers— my  friends !"     A 
heart-cutting  paradox.  (Umbreit.J  God  alone  renin  ins  to 
whom  he  can  look  for  attestation  of  his  Innocence ;  plain- 
tively with  tearful  eye,  he  supplicates  for  this.    31.  one--- 
Rather,  He  (God).    "  Oh  that  He  would  plead  for  a  niaa 
(viz.,  me)  against  God."    Job  quaintly  says,  God  mi:i»: 
support  me  against  God;  for  He  makes  me  to  suffer,  a^ti 
lie  alone  knows  me  to  be  innocent,  [Umbreit.]    So  Goo 
helped  Jacob  in  wrestling  against  Himself  (cf.  23.  fl;  Gene 
sis  32.  25).    Ood  in  Jesus  Christ  does  plead  with  God  foi 
man  (Romans  8.  26,  27).    a*  a  man— lit.,  the  Son  of  man. 
A  prefiguring  of  the  advocacy  of  Jesus  Christ — a  boon 
longed  for  by  Job  (ch.  9.  33),  though  the  spiritual  preg- 
nancy of  his  own  words,  designed  for  all  ages,  was  but 
little  understood  by  him  (Psalm  80.  17).    for  his  neigh- 
hour—  Hebrew,  friend.    Job  himself  (ch.  42.  8)  pleaded  at 
intercessor  for  his  "friends,"  though  "his  scorners"  (v. 
20);  so  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  man  (Luke  23.34);  "for 
friends"  (John  15. 13-15).    33.  few— lit.,  "years  of  number," 
i.  e.,  few,  opposed  to  numberless  (Genesis  34.  SO). 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ver.  1-16.  Job's  Answer  Continued.  1.  breath  cor- 
rupt—result of  elephantiasis.  But  Umbreit,  "my 
strength  (spirit)  is  spent."  extinct— Life  Is  compared  t« 
an  expiring  light.  "The  light  of  my  day  Is  extinguished." 
graves— plural,  to  heighten  the  force.  3.  [TJjrBHKiT.]  Mow 
emphatically,  "had  I  only  not  to  endure  mockery,  in  the 
midst  of  their  contentions  I  (mine  eye)  would  remain 
quiet."  "Es'e  continue,"  or  tarry  all  night  (Hebrew),  Is  a 
figure  taken  from  sleep  at  night,  to  express  undisturbed 
rest ;  opposed  to  (ch.  16.  20),  when  the  eye  of  Job  is  repre- 
sented as  pouring  out  tears  to  God  without  rest.  3.  i«a»» 
down— vl«.,  a  pledge  or  security,  i.  e.,  be  my  surety;  do 
thou  attest  my  Innocence,  since  my  friends  only  moot 
me  (v.  2).  Both  litigating  parties  had  to  lay  down  • 
sum  as  security  before  the  trial,  put  me  In  surety- 
Provide  a  surety  for  me  (In  the  trial)  with  thee.  A  pro- 
sage  of  the  "surety"  (Hebrews  7.  22),  or  "one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man"  (see  note  16,21).  strl  ke  huuto- 
"who  else  (save  God  himself)  could  strike  hands  with 
me?"  i.e.,  be  my  security  (Psalm  119.122).  The  Hebrew 
strikes  the  hand  of  him  for  whom  he  goes  Ms'urty  (Prov 
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rt>s  6.1).  4.  their  heart  —  The  intellect  of  his  friends. 
mJ£  .  .  .  exalt  — Rather  imperative,  exalt  them  not. 
I. Maw  them  not  to  conquer.  [Umbreit.]  (Isaiah  6.  9,  10.) 
>.  The  Hebrew  for  /lattery  Is  smoothness;  then  it  came  to 
aean  a  fwejv  divided  by  to<,  because  a  smooth  stone  was 
iso>i  in  casting  the  lots  (Deuteronomy  1m.  si,  "a  portion" 
Genesis  14. 24).  Therefore  translate  "  He  that  delivers  up 
il»  friend  as  a  prey  (which  the  conduct  of  my  friends  lm- 
('i3«  that  they  would  do),  even  ihe  eyes,"  Ac.  [Noyks.J 
[la..  11.20.)  Job  says  this  an  to  the  sinner's  children,  re- 
ortlr.n;  cpou  their  reproach  as  to  the  catting  off  of  his 
Oh.  ft.  4;  16.30).  This  accords  with  the  Old  Testament  dlfr- 
sensfttion  of  legal  retribution  i  Exodus  20.  ft).  O.  He— God. 
?he  poet  reverentially  suppresses  the  name  of  God  when 
peaking  of  calamities  inflicted,  by-word— (Peuteron- 
imy  28.  S7;  Psalm  60.11.)  My  awful  punishment  makes 
ny  name  execrated  everywhere,  as  ill  must  have  been 
luperlaUvely  bad  to  have  earned  It.  aforetime  .  .  . 
abr^t— As  David  was  honoured  (1  Samuel  18.6).  Rather 
(rom  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "lam  treated  to  my  Jove  as 
in  object  of  disgust ,"  lit.,  an  object  to  be  spit  upon  in  the  face 
Nnrrbe/8  12.14).  So  Raca  means  (Matthew  5.  22).  [Um- 
^kki"..]  7.  (Psalm  6.  7;  81. 9;  Deuteronomy  34.  7.)  mem- 
»er*-  lit.,  figures  ;  all  the  Individual  members  being  pecu- 
lar/o,  rt.i  of  the  body;  opposed  to  "shadow,"  which  looks 
ike  a  f  ^ure  without  solidity.  8.  astonied— at  my  un- 
nerltod  Bufferings,  against  tlie  hypocrite — The  upright 
iball  Kitl  their  sense  of  Justice  wounded  ("  will  be  lndig- 
iant";    'because   of  the   prosperity  of  the   wicked.     By 

hypo'rite"  or  "ungodly,"  he  perhaps  glances  at  his 
fclse  Monds.  9-  The  strength  of  religious  principle  Is 
jeight  ted  by  misfortune.  The  pious  shall  take  fresh 
(ourago  to  persevere  from  the  example  of  suffering  Job. 
Fhe  itni^e  Is  from  a  warrior  acquiring  new  courage  in 
kction  U«atah  40.30,  81;  Phillppians  1. 14).  10.  "Return." 
If  you  ~]«*ve  any  thing  to  advance  really  wise,  though  I 
lonbi  it  recommence  your  speech.  For  as  yet  I  cannot 
lnd  one  -vise  man  among  you  all.  11.  Only  do  not,  vainly 
tpeak  <t  the  restoration  of  health  to  me:  for  "  rny  days 
w?  past."'  broken  off— As  the  threads  of  the  web  out  off 
rom  ttp  loom  (Isaiah  38.12).    thoughts — lit...  possessions, 

?..  all  ine  feelings  and  fair  hopes  which  my  heart  once 
nourish^.  These  belong  to  the  heart,  as  "purposes"  to 
he  understanding ;  the  two  together  here  describe  the 
mtire  inner  man.  13.  They  — viz.,  my  friends  would 
shange  the  night  Into  day,  i.e.,  would  try  to  persuade 
ne  of  the  change  of  my  misery  into  Joy,  which  is  lm- 
[>OB0lrjle  [Umbreit]  (ch.  11. 17) ;  (but)  the  light  of  prosperity 
oonld  it  be  enjoyed)  would  be  short  because  of  the  dark- 
ness of  adversity.  Or  better  for  "short,"  the  Hebrew 
'near;"  "and  the  light  of  new  prosperity  should  be  near 
n  tht  .'ace  of  (before)  the  darkness  of  death;"  i.  e.,  they 
would  persuade  me  that  light  is  near,  even  though  dark- 
ness approaches.  13.  Rather,  "If  I  wait  for  this  grave 
■cheol,  or  the  unseen  world)  as  my  house,  and  make  my 
aed  in  the  darkness  (v.  14),  and  say  to  corruption,"  rather, 
to  the  pit  or  grave,  Ac.  (v.  15.)  Where  then  is  my  hope? 
"UatBKKrT.J  The  apodosts  is  at  v.  1ft.  1*.  Thou  art  my 
father,  Ac. — Expressing  most  Intimate  connection  (Prov- 
whfe  7.4).  His  diseased  state  made  him  closely  akin  to 
the  grave  and  worm.  18.  Who  shall  see  it  fulfilled  T  viz., 
the  "  hope"  (ch.  11. 18)  which  they  held  out  to  him  of  resto- 
ration. Ifi.  They— viz.,  my  hopes  shall  be  burled  with 
me.  ban — (Isaiah  38. 10.)  Rather,  the  wastes  or  solitudes 
of  the  pit  (scheol,  the  unseen  world),  rest  together — The 
rest  of  me  and  my  hope  is  in.  Ac.  Both  expire  together. 
The  word  "  rest"  Implies  that  man's  ceaseless  hopes  only 
rob  b.  im  of  rest. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Vw.  1-2L  Reply  ok  Bildad.  «.  ye— 77ie  other  two 
friends  of  Job,  whom  Bildad  charges  with  having  spoken 
n*r«  "words,"  i.  e.,  empty  speeches;  opposed  to  "mark," 
«.«..  oome  to  reason,  consider  the  question  intelligently; 
»)3  then  ;.et  us  speak.  3.  beasts — Alluding  to  what  Job 
did  (ch.  12.  7  ;  60  Isaiah  I.  8)      vile— Rather  from  *  Hrln-ew 


root,  to  nop  up.  "Stubborn,"  answering  to  the  stnplditj 
implied  In  the  parallel  first  clause.  [Umbkkit.J  Why 
should  we  give  occasion  by  your  empty  speeches  for  om 
being  mutually  reputed.  In  the  sight  of  Job  and  onf 
another,  unintelligent?  (ch.  17.4,  10).  4.  Rather,  turning 
to  Job,  thou  that  tearest  thyself  in  anger  (ch.  6.2).  b« 
forsaken— Become  desolate.  He  alludes  here  to  Job'« 
words  as  to  the  "rock,"  Ac,  crumbling  away  (ch.  14. 18, 
19);  but  In  a  different  application.  He  says  bitterly  "for 
thee."  Wert  thou  not  punished  as  thou  art,  and  as  thou 
art  unwilling  to  bear,  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe 
would  be  disturbed  and  the  earth  become  desolate  through 
unavenged  wickedness.  [Umbreit.]  Bildad  takes  it  foi 
granted  Job  Is  a  great  sinner  (ch.  8.3-6;  Isaiah  24:5,6). 
"  Shall  that  which  stands  fast  as  a  rock  be  removed  for 
yonr  special  accommodation?"  5.  That  (v.  4)  cannot  be. 
The  decree  of  God  Is  unalterable,  the  light  (prosperity) 
of  the  wicked  shall  at  length  be  put  out.  his  fire — Al- 
luding to  Arabian  hospitality,  which  prided  itself  on  wel- 
coming the  stranger  to  the  fire  in  the  tent,  and  even  lit 
fires  to  direct  him  to  It.  The  ungodly  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  means  to  show  hospitality.  His  dwelling  shall  be 
dark  and  desolate !  6.  candle — The  lamp  which  in  the 
East  is  usually  fastened  to  the  ceiling.  OH  abounds  in 
those  regions,  and  the  lamp  was  kept  burning  all  night, 
as  now  in  Egypt,  where  the  poorest  would  rather  dispense 
with  food  than  the  night-lamp  (Psalm  18.28).  To  put  out 
the  lamp  was  an  image  of  utter  desolation.  7.  "Steps  of 
strength,"  Hebrew,  for  His  strong  steps.  A  Ann  step  marks 
health.  To  be  straitened  in  steps  is  to  be  no  longer  able 
to  move  about  at  will  (Proverbs  4. 12).  his  own  counsel- 
or plans  shall  be  the  means  of  his  fall  (ch.  5. 13).  8.  be 
vralketh  upon — Rather,  "he  lets  himself  go  into  the  net." 
[Umbreit.]  If  the  English  Version  be  retained,  then  un- 
derstand "snare"  to  be  the  pit-fall,  covered  over  with 
branches  and  earth,  which  when  walked  upon  give  way 
(Psalm  9. 15 ;  35. 8).  9.  robber— Rather  answering  to  "  gin' 
in  the  parallel  clause,  "the  noose  shall  hold  him  fast. 
[TJmbreit.]  11.  terrors — Often  mentioned  in  this  book 
(v.  14;  ch.  24. 17;  Ac).  The  terrors  excited  through  an  evil 
conscience  are  here  personi  tied.  "  Magor-mtssablb"  (Jere- 
miah 20.  3).  drive  ...  to  his  feet— Rather,  shall  pursue 
(lit..,  scatter,  Habakkuk  8. 14)  him  close  at  his  heels  (lit., 
immediately  after  his  feet,  Habakkuk  8.6;  1  Samuel  26. 
42;  Hebrew).  The  image  is  that  of  a  pursuing  conqueror 
who  scatters  the  enemy.  [Umbreit.]  13.  The  Hebrew  is 
brief  and  bold,  "  his  strength  Is  hungry."  destruction— 
i.  e.,  a  great  calamity  (Proverbs  1. 27).  ready  at  his  side- 
Close  at  hand  to  destroy  him  (Proverbs  19.29).  13.  Um- 
breit has  "he"  for  "it,"  i.e.,  "in  the  rage  of  hunger  he 
shall  devour  his  own  body;"  or,  his  own  children  (Lamen- 
tations 4.10).  Rather,  "destruction"  from  the  last  verwe 
is  rtom.  to  "  devour."  strength— Rather,  "  members"  (lit., 
the  branches  of  a  tree),  the  first-born  of  death— A  per- 
sonification full  of  poetical  horror.  The  first-born  son 
held  the  chief  place  (Genesis  48.3);  so  here  the  chiefesi 
(most  deadly)  disease  that  death  has  ever  engendered 
(Isaiah  14.  30;  "  first-born  of  the  poor"— the  poorest).  The 
Arabs  call  fever,  "daughter  of  death."  1*.  confidence- 
All  that  the  father  trusted  in  for  domestic  happiness, 
children,  fortune,  Ac,  referring  to  Job's  losses,  rooted 
out— Suddenly  torn  away,  it  shall  bring— <.  «.,  he  shall  be 
brought;  or,  as  Umbreit  better  has,  "Thou  (God)  shall 
bring  him  slowly."  The  Hebrew  expresses,  "to  stride 
slowly  and  solemnly."  The  godless  has  a  fearful  death 
for  long  before  his  eyes,  and  is  at  last  taken  by  It.  Al- 
luding to  Job's  case.  The  King  of  terrors,  not  like  the 
heathen  Pluto,  the  fabled  ruler  of  the  dead,  but  Death, 
with  all  its  terrors  to  the  ungodly,  personified.  15.  Its- 
Terror  shall  haunt.  Ac,  and  not  as  Umbbeit  another, 
which  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  disproves,  none  of 
his— It  is  his  no  longer,  brimstone—  Probably  com- 
paring the  calamity  of  Job  by  the  "  Are  of  God"  (ch.  1. 16) 
to  the  destruction  of  guilty  Sodom  by  Are  and  bi  UnsU>n« 
(Genesis  19.34).  16.  "Roots,"  himself.  "Brunch,"  his 
children  (ch.  8.12;  15.30;  Malachl  4.1).  17.  »«jctt— Meu 
shall  not  speak  of  him  iu  meeting  in  the  Utghways 
Rather,  In   the  deld  oi   nuiaUuut ;  the  »hepliKiu*  su*ll  ih 
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more  mention  his  name.  A  picture  from  nomadic  life. 
[Umbkeit.]  18.  light  .  .  .  darkness  —  Existence  —  non- 
existence. 19.  nephew  — (So  Isaiah  14.22.)  But  It  Is 
translated  "grandson"  (Genesis  21.23),  translate  "kins- 
man." 30.  alter  .  .  .  before  —  Rather,  "those  In  the 
West— those  In  the  East;"  i.e.,  all  people;  lit.,  those  be- 
hind—those before;  for  Orientals  in  geography  turn  with 
their  face  to  the  east  (not  to  the  north  as  we),  and  back 
to  the  west ;  so  that  be/ore — east ;  behind — north  (so  Zech- 
arlah  14.8).  day  — Of  ruin.  (Obadlah  12.)  affrighted— 
Seized  with  terror  (ch.  21.6;  Isaiah  13.8).  21.  (Ch.  8.22, 
Marff.) 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

8SCOXD  SERIES. 

Ver.  1-28.  Job's  Reply  to  Bildad.  2.  How  long,  Jtc. 
— Retorting  Bildad's  words  (ch.  13.  2).  Admitting  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  deserved.  Is  It  kind  thus  ever  to  be  harping 
on  this  to  the  sufferer?  Auii  yet  even  this  they  have  not 
yet  proved.  3.  These—  Prefixed  to  uumbersemphatically 
iGenesls  27.  36).  ten— i.  e.,  often  (Genesis  31.  7).  make 
yourselves  strange — Rather,  stun  me.  [GZSBHTDB.]  (See 
Margin  for  a  different  meaning.)  4.  erred— The  Hebrew 
expresses  unconscious  error.  Job  was  unconscious  of  wilful 
sin.  rtuialnttli— lit..,  passeth  the  night.  An  image  from 
harbouring  an  unpleasant  guest  for  the  night.  I  bear  the 
consequences.  5.  magnify ,  ifcc— Speak  proudly  (Obadiah 
12;  Fzeklel  35.  13).  against  me — Emphatically  repeated 
(Psalm  38.  16).  plead  .  .  .  reproach— English  Version 
makes  this  part  of  the  protasis,  "  If"  being  understood, 
and  the  apoJosls  beginning  at  v.  6.  Better  with  Umbkeit, 
If  ye  would  become  great  heroes  against  me  in  truth,  ye 
must  prove  (evince)  against  iue  my  guilt,  or  shame,  which 
you  assert.  In  the  English  Version  "reproach"  will  mean 
Job's  calamities,  which  they  "pleaded"  against  him  as  a 
"reproach,"  or  proof  of  guilt.  6.  compassed  .  .  .  net — 
Alluding  to  Bildad's  words  (ch.  18.  8).  Know,  that  it  is  not 
that/  as  a  wicked  man  have  been  caught  in  my  "own 
net:"  it  is  Ood  who  has  compassed  me  in  His— why,  I 
know  not.  7.  wrong— Violence :  brought  on  him  by  God. 
no  judgment— God  will  not  remove  my  calamities,  and 
bo  vindicate  my  just  cause;  and  my  friends  will  not  do 
Justice  to  my  past  character.  8.  Image  from  a  benighted 
traveller.  9.  stripped  .  .  .  crown — Image  from  a  deposed 
king,  deprived  of  his  robes  and  crown:  appropriate  to  Job, 
once  an  emir  with  all  but  royal  dignity  (Lamentations  5. 
16;  Psalm  89.  39).  10.  destroyed  ...  on  every  side— 
"  Shaken  all  round,  so  that  I  fall  in  the  dust:"  image  from 
a  tree  uprooted  by  violent  shaking  from  every  side.  [Um- 
bkeit.] The  last  clause  accords  with  this  (Jeremiah  1. 10). 
mine  hope — As  to  this  life  (in  opposition  to  Zophar,  ch. 
U.  18);  not  as  to  the  world  to  come  (v.  25;  ch.  14. 15).  re- 
moved—Uprooted. 11.  enemies — (Ch.  13.  24;  Lamenta- 
tions 2.5.)  12.  troops — Calamities  advance  together  like 
hostile  troops  (ch.  10.  17).  raise  up  .  .  .  way — An  army 
must  cast  up  a  way  of  access  before  it,  in  marching  against 
a  city  (Isaiah  40.3).  13.  brethren — Nearest  kinsmen,  as 
distinguished  from  "acquaintance."  So  "  kinsfolk"  and 
'  familiar  friends"  (v.  14)  correspond  In  parallelism.  The 
Arabic  proverb  is,  "  The  brother,  i.  e.,  the  true  friend  is 
only  known  In  time  of  need."  estranged— lit.,  turn  away 
with  disgust.  Job  again  unconsciously  uses  language 
prefiguring  the  desertion  of  Jesus  Christ  (ch.  16. 10;  Luke 
23.  49;  Psalm  38.  11).  15.  They  that  dwell,  <fcc— Rather, 
sojourn :  male  servants,  sojourning  In  his  house.  Mark 
the  contrast.  The  stranger  admitted  to  sojourn  as  a  de- 
pendant treats  the  master  as  a  stranger  in  his  own  house. 
16.  servant— Born  in  my  house  (as  distinguished  from 
those  sojourning  In  it),  and  so  altogether  belonging  to  the 
family.  Yet  even  he  disobeys  my  call,  mouth— t. «., 
eailing  aloud;  formerly  a  nod  was  enough.  Now  I  no 
longer  look  for  obedience,  I  try  entreaty.  17.  strange — His 
breath  by  elephantiasis  had  become  so  strongly  altered  and 
offensive,  that  his  wife  turned  away  as  estranged  from 
him  (v.  18;  ch.  17.  1).  children  ...  of  mine  own  body — 
Ui.,  belly.  But  "loins"  is  what  we  should  expect,  not 
"belly"  (womb),  which  applies  to  the  woman.  The 
"  mine"  torblda  it  being  taken  of  his  wife.  Their  children 
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besides  were  dead.     In  ch.  3. 10  the   same  words 
womb"  mean,  my  mother's  womb:  therefore  translate,  "tju 
I  must  entreat  (as  a  suppliant)  the  children  of  my  mother' 
womb;"  ue.,  my  own  brothers.    A  heightening  of  force 
as  compared  with  last  clause  of  v.  16.  [Umbbeit.]    Nc 
only  must  I  entreat  suppllantly  my  servant,  but  my  owi 
brothers  (Psalm  68,  8).     Here  too,  be  unconsciously  fore 
shadows  Jesus  Christ  (John  7.  5).     18.  young  children- 
So  the  Hebrew  means  (ch.  21. 11).    Reverence  for  age  is 
chief  duty  in  the  East.    The  word  means  "wicked"  (el 
16. 11>.    So  Umbkeit  has  It  here,  not  so  well.    1  art.se- 
Rather,  supply  "  if,"  as  Job  was  no  more  in  a  state  to  Stan 
up.     "If   I  stood  up  (arose)  they  would  speak  agalni 
(abuse)  me."   [Umbreit.]    19.  Inward—  Confidential :  UI 
"men  of  my  secret"— to  whom  I  entrusted  my  most  int 
mate  confidence.     20.  Extreme  meagreness.    The  boo 
seemed  to  stick  in  the  skin,  being  seen  through  It,  owfl 
to  the  flesh  drying  up  and  falling  away  from  the  bon 
The  Margin,  "as  to  my  flesh,"  makes  this  sense  cleare 
The  English  Version,  however,  expresses  the  same ;  "  An 
to  my  flesh,"  viz.,  which  has  fallen  away  from  the  oon 
instead  of  firmly  covering  it.    skin  of  my  teeth— Pr< 
verbial.    I  have  escaped  with  bare  life ;  I  am  whole  w* 
with  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  i.  e.,  my  gums  alone  are  whole,  tl 
rest  of  the  skin  of  my  body  is  broken  with  sores  (ch.  7. 
Psalm  102.  5).    Satan  left  Job  speech,  In  hope  that  he  migl 
therewith  curse  God.    21.  When  God  had  made  him  sue. 
a  piteous  spectacle,  his  friends  should  spare  him  the  a« 
ditional  persecution  of  their  cruel  speeches.    22.  As  Gfcj 
—has  persecuted  me.    Prefiguring  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  t 
26;.    That  God  afflicts  Is  no  reason  that  man  Is  to  add  tc 
sufferer's  affliction  (Zechariah  1.15).    satisfied  with  m 
flesh— It  is  not  enough  that  God  afflicts  my  flesh  literal 
(v.  20),  but  you  must  "  eat  my  flesh"  metaphorically  (Psal 
27.  2);   t.  e.,  utter  the  worst  calumnies,  as  the  phrase  oft< 
means  in  Arabic.     23.    Despairing   of  justice  from   b 
friends  in  his  lifetime,  he  wishes  his  words  could  be  pr 
served   imperishably  to  posterity,  attesting  his  hope 
Vindication  at  the  resurrection,    printed — Not  our  mo 
ern  printing,  but  engraven,    pen — Graver,    lead — pour 
Into  the  engraven  characters,  to  make  them  better  see 
[Umbkeit.]    Not  on  leaden  plates  ;  for  it  was  "in  the  roclj 
that  they  were  engraved.    Perhaps  it  was  the  hammer  thi 
was  of  "lead,"  as  sculptors  find  more  delicate  incisions  a 
made  by  It,  than  by  a  harder  hammer.  Foster  (One  Frv 
Lang.)  has  shown  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  rocks 
Wady-Mokatta,  along  Israel's  route  through  the  desert, 
cord  the  journeys  of  that  people,  as  Cosmaslndlcopleus 
asserted,  535  a.  d.    24.  for  ever — As  long  as  the  rock  lai 
25.  Redeemer — Umbbeit,  <fec,  understand  this  and  v 
of  God  appearing  as  Job's  avenger  be/ore  his  death,  whj 
his  body  would  be  wasted  to  a  skeleton.    But  Job  ui 
formly  despairs  of  restoration  and  vindication    of  1 
cause  in  this  life  (ch.  17. 15, 16).    One  hope  alone  was  hi 
which  the  Spirit  revealed— a  vindication  In  a  future  li  I 
it  would  be  no  full  vindication  if  his  soul  alone  were 
be  happy  without  the  body  ;  as  some  explain  (v.  26)  "  out 
the  flesh."    It  was  his  body  that  had  chiefly  suffered  :  t  • 
resurrection  of  his  body,  therefore,  alone  could  vindicjl 
his  cause:  to  see  God  with  his  own  eyes,  and  in  a  renovatjl 
body  (v.  27),  would  disprove  the  imputation  of  guilt  cast  I 
him  because  of  the  sufferings  of  his  present  body.    Til 
this  truth  is  not  further  dwelt  on  by  Job,  or  noticed  by  II 
friends,  only  shows  that  it  was  with  him  a  bright  passij 
glimpse  of  Old  Testament  hope,  rather  than  the  steady  li£  I 
of  Oospel  assurance;  with  us  this  passage  has  a  defink 
clearness,  which  it  had  not  In  his  mind  (see  Note  21.  :. 
The  idea  in  "  Redeemer"  with  Job  is  Vindicator  (ch.  16.  ; 
Numbers  35.27),  redressing  his  wrongs;  also  including  I 
least  with  us,  and  probably  with  him,  the  idea  of  the  pf 
dieted  Bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head.   Tradition  would  I 
form  him  of  the  prediction.    Foster  shows  that  the  !l 
by  the  serpent  is  represented  perfectly  on  the  temple  I 
Osiris  at  Phllsa;  and  the  resurrection  on  the  tomb  of  t 
Egyptian  Mycerlnus,  dating  4000  years  back.    Job's  sa<  • 
flees  Imply  sense  of  sin  and  need  of  atonement.    Sail 
was  the  injurer  of  Job's  body ;  Jesus  Christ  his  VJndi* 
tor.  the  Living  one  who  giveth  life  (John  a  2J .  26).    at  ii 
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&tter  day—  Rattier,  "the  Last,"  the  peculiar  title  of  Jesus 
CArist,  though  Job  may  not  have  known  the  pregnancy 
1  W  his  own  Inspired  words,  and  may  have  understood 

*  merely  one  that  comes  after  (1  Corinthians  15.  45;  Revelation 
°n  [  17).  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  last.  The  day  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
'  ktsl  day  (John  6.  89).  stand— Rather,  arise.  As  God  Is  said 
"'  to  "raise  up"  the  Messiah  (Jeremiah  23.5;  Deuteronomy 
''''  \K  15).     earth  — Rather,  dust:  often  associated  with  the 

*  fcody  crumbling  away  In  It  (ch.  7.  21;  17.  16);  therefore  ap- 
u  woprlately  here.  Above  that  very  dust  wherewith  was 
■'  mingled  man's  decaying  body  shall  man's  Vindicator 
'*  urtse     "Arise  above  the  dust,"  strikingly  expresses  that 

*  bet  that  Jesus  Christ  arose  first  Himself  above  the  dust,  and 
11  then  Is  to  raise  His  people  above  It  (1  Corinthians  15. 20,  23). 
'  rhe  Spirit  Intended  in  Job's  words  more  than  Job  fully 
11  understood  (1  Peter  L 12).    Though  he  •eems,  In  forsaking 

me,  to  be  as  one  dead.  He  now  truly  "Uveth"  In  heaven; 
hereafter  He  shall  appear  also  above  the  dust  of  earth. 
The  Goel  or  vindicator  of  blood  was  the  nearest  kinsman 
of  the  slain.     So  Jesus  Christ  took  our  flesh,  to  be  our 
kinsman.    Man  lost  life  by  Satan  the  "  murderer"  (John 
8.  44),  here  Job's  persecutor  (Hebrews  2. 14).    Compare  also 
as  to  redemption  o/  the  inheritance  by  the  kinsman  of  the 
dead  (Ruth  4.3-5;  Epheslans  1.14).    36.  Rather,  "though 
Wler  my  skin  (is  no  more)  this  (body)  is  destroyed  ("  body" 
being  omitted,  because  it  was  so  wasted  as  not  to  deserve 
the  name),  yet  from  my  flesh  {from  my  renewed  body,  as  the 
■terting- point  of  vision,  Song  of  Solomon  2.  9;  "looking 
out  from  the  windows")  "shall  I  see  God."    Next  clause 
proves  bodily  vision  is  meant,  for  It  specifies  "  mine  eyes." 
[Rosenmt/ller,  2d  ed.]     The   Hebrew  opposes  "in   my 
flesh."    The  "skin"  was  the  first  destroyed  by  elephant- 
iasis, then  the  "  body."    37.  for  myself— For  my  advan- 
tage, as  my  friend,    not  another— Mine  eyes  shall  behold 
Him,  but  no  longer  as  one  estranged  from  me,  as  now. 
[Bknoel.]     though — Better  omitted:  my  reins  (Inward 
recesses  of  the  heart)  are  consumed  within  me,  i.  e.,  pine 
with  longing  desire  for  that  day  (Psalm  84. 2;  119.  81).  The 
Gentiles  had  but  few  revealed  promises:  how  gracious 
that  the  few  should  have  been  so  explicit  (cf.  Numbers 
f  M.  17;  Matthew  2. 2).    38.  Rather,  ye  will  then  (when  the 
f  Vindicator  cometh)  say,  Why,  Ac.   root  ...  In  me— The 
f  root  of  pious  integrity,  which  was  the  matter  at  issue, 
f  whether  it  could  be  in  one  so  afflicted,  is  found  in  me. 
J  Umbbkit,  with    many   MSS.    and   versions,   reads    "  in 
f  him."  "  Or  how  found  we  in  him  ground  of  contention."  39. 
J  "  Wrath  (the  passionate  violence  with  which  the  friends 
1  persecuted  Job)  brlngeth,"  <&c.  lit.,  is  tin  of  the  sword,    that 
!  ye  may  know— Supply,  "I  say  this."    judgment— In- 
f  separably  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Vindicator. 
\  The  "wrath"  of  God  at  His  appearing  for  the  temporal 
[  vindication  of  Job  against  the  friends  (ch.  42. 7),  is  a  pledge 
t  of  the  eternal  wrath  at  the  final  coming  to  glorify  the 
\  saint*  and  judge  their  enemies  (2  Thessalonians  1.6-10; 
I  Isalat  25. 8). 

CHAPTER    XX. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

Ver.  1-28.  Reply  or  Zophar.  a.  Therefore— Rather, 
the  more  excited  I  feel  by  Job's  speech,  the  more  for  that 
|  very  reason  shall  my  reply  be  supplied  by  my  calm  consid- 
eration. Lit.,  "  Notwithstanding ;  my  calm  thoughts  (as 
In  ch.  4. 13)  shall  furnish  my  answer,  because  of  the  ex- 
citement (haste)  within  me."  [Umbreit.]  3.  check  of 
my  reproach— i.  e.,  the  castigatlon  intended  as  a  reproach 
Hit.,  shame)  to  me.  spirit  of  .  .  .  understanding— My 
rational  spirit;  answering  to  "calm  thoughts"  {v.  2).  In 
spite  of  thy  reproach  urging  me  to  "  hastiness,"  I  will  an- 
swer In  calm  reason.  5.  hypocrite  —  lit.,  the  ungodly 
(Psalm  37. 35, 36).  6.  (Isaiah  14. 13;  Obadlah  3,  4.)  7.  dung 
—In  contrast  to  the  haughtiness  of  the  sinner  (v.  6);  this 
strong  term  expresses  disgust  and  the  lowest  degradation 
(Psalm  83. 10;  1  Kings  14. 10).  8.  (Psalm  73.  20.)  9.  Rather 
Mthe  eye  followeth  him,  but  can  discern  him  no  more."  A 
eharp-looking  Is  meant  (ch.  2K.  7;  ch.  7.  10).  10.  seek  to 
plsaee—  "Atone  to  the  poor"  (by  restoring  the  property  of 
which  they  had  been  robbed  by  the  father).  [De  Wbttb.] 
Better  than  English  Version.  "The  children"  are  reduced 


to  the  humiliating  condition  of  "  seeking  the  favour  ol 
those  very  poor,"  whom  the  father  had  oppressed.  Bui 
Umbkeit  translates  as  Margin,  his  hands — Rather,  their 
(the  children's )  hands,  their  goods— The  goods  of  the  poor. 
Righteous  retribution !  (Exodus  20.  5.)  11.  (Psalm  25.  7), 
so  Vulgate.  Gesenius  has  "full  of  youth;"  viz.,  in  tht 
fulness  of  his  youthfid  strength  he  shall  be  laid  in  the  dust. 
But  "bones"  plainly  alludes  to  Job's  disease,  probably  to 
Job's  own  words  (ch.  19.20).  Umbkeit  translates  "lull  ol 
his  secret  sins,"  as  In  Psalm  90.  8 ;  his  secret  guilt  in  his 
time  of  seeming  righteousness,  like  secret  poison,  at  last 
lays  him  in  the  dust.  The  English  Version  is  best.  Zophar 
alludes  to  Job's  own  words  (ch.  17. 16).  with  him— His 
sin  had  so  pervaded  his  nature  that  it  accompanies  him 
to  the  grave:  for  eternity  the  sinner  cannot  get  rid  of  it 
(Revelation  22.  11).  13.  be — "  Taste  xiveel."  Sin's  fascina- 
tion is  like  poison  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  at  last  deadly  to 
the  vital  organs  (Proverbs  20. 17;  ch.  9.  17, 18).  hide  .  .  . 
tongue — Seek  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  by  keeping  the 
sweet  morsel  long  In  the  mouth  (so  v.  13).  14.  turned— 
The  Hebrew  denotes  a  total  change  Into  a  disagreeable 
contrary  (Jeremiah  2.  21 ;  cf.  Revelation  10.  9,  10).  11.  gall 
— In  which  the  poison  of  the  asp  was  thought  to  lie.  It 
rather  Is  contained  in  a  sack  in  the  mouth.  Scripture  uses 
popular  language,  where  no  moral  truth  is  thereby  endan- 
gered. 15.  He  is  forced  to  disgorge  his  Ill-gotten  wealth. 
16.  shall  suck — It  shall  turn  out  that  he  has  sucked  the 
poison,  <fec.  17.  floods — lit.,  stream  of  floods,  plentiful 
streams  flowing  with  milk,  <tc.  (ch.  29.  6;  Exodus  3.  17). 
Honey  and  butter  are  more  fluid  in  the  East  than  with  us, 
and  are  poured  out  from  jars.  These  "rivers"  or  water 
brooks  are  in  the  sultry  East  emblems  of  prosperity.  18. 
Image  from  food  which  is  taken  away  from  one  before  he 
can  swallow  it.  restitution— (So  Proverbs  6. 31).  The  par- 
allelism favours  the  English  Version  rather  than  the  trans' 
lotion  of  Gesekius,  "As  a  possession  to  be  restored  1 
which  he  rejoices  not."  b*  shall  not  reioice — His  enjoy 
ment  of  his  ill-gotten  gaius  shall  then  be  at  an  end  (v.  5) 
19.  oppressed— Whereas  he  ought  to  have  espoused  their 
cause  (2  Chronicles  16.  10).  forsaken  — Left  helpless. 
house — Thus  leaving  the  poor  without  shelter  (Isaiah  5. 
8;  Micah  2.  2).  30.  Umbreit  translates,  "His  inward  parts 
know  no  rest"  from  desires,  his  belly — t.  e.,  peace  inwardly. 
not  save — lit.,  "  not  escape  with  that  which,"  <tc.  Alluding 
to  Job's  having  been  stripped  of  his  all.  31.  look  for— 
Rather,  Because  his  goods,  i.  e.,  prosperity  shall  have  no 
endurance.  33.  shall  be— Rather,  "he  is  (feeleth)  strait- 
ened." The  next  clause  explains  in  what  respect,  wicked 
—Rather,  "the  whole  hand  of  the  miserable  (whom  he  had 
oppressed)  cometh  upon  him ;"  viz.,  the  sense  of  his  hav- 
ing oppressed  the  poor,  now  In  turn  comes  with  all  Its 
power  (hand)  on  him.  This  caused  his  "straitened"  feel- 
ing even  in  prosperity.  33.  Rather, "  God  shall  cast  (may 
God  send)  [Umbreit]  upon  him  the  fury  of  His  wrath  to 
fill  his  belly  r'  while  eating— Rather,  "  Shall  rain  It  upon 
him  for  his  food.'  Fiery  rain,  i.  e.,  lightning  (Psalm  11.  6; 
alluding  to  Job's  misfortune,  ch.  1.  16).  The  force  of  the 
Image  is  felt  by  picturing  to  one's  self  the  opposite  nature 
of  a  refreshing  rain  in  the  desert  (Exodus  16.  4;  Psalm  68. 
9).  34.  steel— Rather,  "brass."  Whilst  the  wicked  flees 
from  one  danger,  he  falls  into  a  greater  one  from  an  oppo- 
site quarter.  [Umbreit.]  35.  It  is  drawn— Rather,  "He 
(God)  draweth  (the  sword,  Joshua  5. 13)  and  (no  sooner  has 
He  done  so,  than)  it  cometh  out  of  (t.  e„  passes  rlgh' 
through)  the  (sinner's)  body"  (Deuteronomy  32.  41,  42 
Ezekiel  21.  9, 10).  The  glittering  sword  is  a  h«»ppy  image  foi 
lightning,  gall— i.  «.,  his  life  (ch.  16. 13).  "  Inflicts  a  deadly 
wound."  terrors — Zophar  repeats  Bildad's  words  (ch.  17 
11;  Psalms  88.16;  55.4).  36.  "All  darkness,"  i.e.,  every 
calamity  that  befalls  the  wicked  shall  be  hid  (in  store  for 
him)  in  His  (God's)  secret  places,  or  treasures  (Jude  13: 
Deuteronomy  32.  34.)  not  blown— Not  kindled  by  man's 
hands,  but  by  God's  (Isaiah  30. 33;  LXX.  in  Alexandria* 
MS.  read  "unquenchable  Are,"  Matthew  3.  12).  Tact  is 
shown  by  the  friends  in  not  expressly  mentioning,  but 
alluding  under  colour  of  general  cases,  to  Job's  calami 
ties ;  here  (ch.  1.  16)  Umbrkit  explains  it,  vAckedness  Is  * 
"self-igniting  fire ;"  in  It  lie  the  principles  of  destruction 
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Ul  .  .  .  tabernacle-—  Every  trace  of  the  sinner  mnst  be 
obliterated  (ch.  18.  15).  97.  All  creation  Is  at  enmity  with 
aim,  and  proclaims  his  guilt,  which  he  wonld  lain  eou- 
eeal.  »S.  Increase— Prosperity.  Ill  got — ill  gone,  flow 
•way — Like  waters  that  run  dry  in  summer;  using  Job's 
own  metaphor  against  himself  (ch.  6.  15-17;  2  Samuel  14. 
U;  Micahl.  4).  his  wrath— God's.  29.  appointed—  Not 
■■  a  matter  of  chance,  but  by  the  Divine  "  decree"  (Margin) 
and  settled  principle. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

8KCON1)   8KRIKH. 

Ver.  1-84.  Job's  Axswkr.  2.  consolations—  If  you  will 
listen  calmly  to  me,  this  will  be  regarded  as  "consola- 
tions;" alluding  to  Ellpbaz's  boasted  "consolations"  (oh, 
16.  11),  which  Job  felt  more  as  aggravations  ("  mockings." 
t».  8)  than  consolations  (ch.  lti.  2).  3.  bit.,  "Begin  your 
mocking!)"  (ch.  17.  2).  4.  Job's  difficulty  was  not  as  to 
Man,  but  as  to  God,  why  He  so  afflicted  him,  as  if  he  were 
the  guilty  hypocrite  which  the  friends  alleged  him  to  be. 
VtJTLGATR  translates  it,  "my  disputation."  If  It  were — 
Rather,  since  this  is  the  case.  5.  lay  .  .  .  hand  upon 
.  .  .  month— (Proverbs  30.  32;  Judges  18.  19).  So  the 
heathen  god  of  silence  was  pictured  with  his  hand  on  his 
mouth.  There  was  enough  in  Job's  case  to  awe  them  into 
silence  (ch.  17.  8).  6.  remember — Think  on  it.  Can  you 
wonder  that  I  broke  out  Into  complaints,  when  the  strug- 
gle was  not  with  men,  but  with  the  Almighty?  Reconcile, 
If  you  can,  the  ceaseless  woes  of  the  innocent  with  the 
Divine  Justice!  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  tremble? 
[Umbrkit.]  7.  The  answer  is  (Romans  2.  4;  1  Timothy  1. 
UJ;  Psalm  78.  18;  Eccleslastes  8. 11-13;  Luke  2.  3d  eud ;  Prov- 
erbs 16.  4;  Romans  9.  22).  old— In  opposition  to  the  friends 
who  asserted  that  sinners  are  "cut  off"  early  (ch.  8. 12, 14). 
S.  In  opposition  to  (ch.  18. 19;  o.  4).  9.  Lit.,  Peace  from  fear; 
with  poetic  force.  Their  house  is  peace  itself,  far  removed 
from  fear.  Opposed  to  the  friends'  assertion,  as  to  the 
bad  (oh.  15.  21-24;  20.  26-28),  and  conversely,  the  good  (ch.  5. 
28,  24).  lo.  Rather,  their  cattle  conceive.  The  first  clause 
•f  the  verse  describes  an  easy  conception,  the  second,  a 
happy  birth.  'Umbrkit.]  11.  "Send  forth,"  viz.,  out  of 
doors,  to  theii  happy  -sports  under  the  skies,  like  a  Joyful 
flock  sent  to  t-je  pastures,  little  ones— I,lke  lambkins. 
children — Somewhat  older  than  the  former,  dance— Not 
formal  dances;  but  skip,  like  lambs,  in  Joyous  and  health- 
ful play.  US.  take — Rather,  lift  up  the  voice  (sing)  to  the 
note  of.  [Umbbkit.J  timbrel — Rather,  tambourine,  organ 
—Not  the  modern  "organ,"  but  the  "pipe"  (Genesis  4.  21). 
The  first  clause  refers  to  stringed,  the  latter,  to  wind  In- 
struments; thus,  with  "the  voice"  all  kinds  of  music  are 
enumerated.  13.  -wealth — Old  English  Version  for  pros- 
perity. In  a  moment — Not  by  a  lingering  disease.  Great 
blessings  I  Lengthened  life  with  prosperity, and  a  sudden 
painless  death  (Psalm  73.  4).  14.  Therefore— Rather,  -<4nd 
yet  they  are  such  as  say,  Ac,  i.  e.,  say,  not  lu  so  many 
words,  but  virtually,  by  their  conduct  (so  the  Gergesenes, 
Matthew  8.  34).  How  differently  the  godly  (Isaiah  2.  3). 
ways — The  course  of  action,  which  God  points  out;  as  in 
Psalm  50.  23;  Margin.  15.  (cf.  Jeremiah  2.  20;  Margin; 
Proverbs  80.  9;  Exodus  5.  2).  what  pront—(ch.  35.  8;  Mal- 
aohl  8.  14 ;  Psalm  73.  13).  Sinners  ask,  not  what  is  right, 
bat  what  is  for  the  profit  of  self.  They  forget,  "if  religion 
cost  self  something,  the  want  of  it  will  cost  self  infinitely 
more."  16.  not  in  their  hand— But  in  the  hand  of  God. 
This  Is  Job's  difflcnlty,  that  God  who  has  sinners'  pros- 
perity (good)  in  His  hand  should  allow  them  to  have  it, 
u>—  Rather,  "  may  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  be  far  from 
me!"  [Umbrkit.]  This  naturally  follows  the  sentiment  of 
the  first  clause :  Let  me  not  hereby  he  thought  to  regard 
with  aught  but  horror  the  ways  of  tae  wicked,  however 
prosperous.  IT.  Job  in  this  whole  passage  down  to  21 
quotes  the  assertion  of  the  friends,  as  to  the  short  contln- 
nance  of  the  sinner's  prosperity,  not  his  own  sentiments. 
In  22  he  proceeds  to  refute  them.  "  How  oft  is  the  candle" 
(lamp)  Ac,  quoting  Bildad's  sentiment  (ch.  18. 6, 6),  in  order 
to  question  its  truth  (cf.  Matthew  2ft.  8).  how  ofW"  God 
lirulbntt'.'tn,"  Ac.  'alluding  to  cb.  20.  23,  29).  »orr»wi- 
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Umbbkit  translates  "snares,"  iit„  cords,  which  Ughtn^i^ 
in  Its  twining  motion  resembles  (Psalm  11.  *i).     18.  Jot 
alludes  to  a  like  sentimeru  of  Blldad  (ch.  18.  18),  using  hli 
own  previous  words  (ch.  13.  25).     10.  Equally  questlonablt 
Is  the  friends'  assertion,  that  If  the  godless  himself  tr,  not 
punished,  the  children  are  (ch.  18.  19;  at).  10);  mid  that  Got 
rewarUeth  him  here  for  his  Iniquity,  and  that  he  shall  k"*ou 
It  to  his  cost.    So  "  know"  (Hosea  9.  7).  20.  Another  ques- 
tionable assertion  of  the  friends,  thut  the  sinner  sees  hli 
own  and  imcblldren'sdestruction  in  his  lifetime,    drlmk 
— <Psalm  11.  (i;  Isaiah  51.  17  ;  Lamentations  4.  21.)    21.  Tht 
argument  ol  the  friends,  in  proof  oi  v.  20,  What  pleasan 
can  he  have  from  his  house  (children)  when  he  Is  dead— 
("after  him  ;"  Eccleslastes  8.  22).     when  the  number,  Ac 
— (ch.  II.  21.)    Or,  rather.  What  hath  he  to  do  uith  his  chll 
dren,  Ac?  (so  the  Hebrew  lu   Eccleslastes  3.  I  ;  9.  6).    It  li 
therefore  necessary  "his  eyes  should  see  his  and  their  de- 
struction."    cut  off— Rather,  when    the  uumber  of  hli 
allotted  months  is  fulfilled  (ch.  14. 5).   From  an  Arabic  word 
arrow,  which  was  used  todraw  lots  with.  Heneeurroiw — in- 
evitable destiny.  [Umbkkit.J    22.  Reply  of  Job,  "In  al. 
these  assertions  you  try  to  teach  God  how  He  ought,  t/>  deal 
with  men,  rather  than  prove  that  He  does  in  f<tct  so  dea; 
with  them.    Experience  Is  against  you.    God  gives  proa 
perity  and  adversity  as  it  pleases  Him,  not  as  man'i 
wisdom  would  have  it,  on  principles  inscrutable  to  us' 
(Isaiah    40.    18;    Romans    11.   84).      those  .  .  .  high— The 
high  oues,  not  only  angels,  but  men  (Isaiah  2.12-17).    23. 
Lit.,  in  the  bone  of  his  perfection,  <.  e„  the  full  strength 
of   unimpaired    prosperity.     [Umbheit.]     24.   breasts— 
Rather,  skins,  or  vessels  for  Quids.    |Lke.J    But[UMBKKiT 
"stations  or  resting-places  of  his  herds  near  water;"  Is 
opposition  to  Zophar  (ch.  20. 17);  the  first  clause  refers  tc 
his  abundant  substance,  the  second  to  Ills  vigorous  health. 
moistened — Comparing  man's    body  to  a  well-watered 
field  (Proverbs  8.  8;  Isaiah  58.  11).    26.  (Eccleslastes  9.  2.) 
27.  Their  wrongful  thoughts  against  Job  are  stated  by  him 
In  t>.  28.    They  do  not  honestly  name  Job,  but  insinuate  hU 
guilt.    28.  ye  say  —  referring  to  Zophar  (ch.  20.  7).    th* 
house—  referring  to  the  fall  of  the  Acute  of  Job's  eldest  sea 
(ch.  1.  19)  and  the  destruction  of  his  family,    prince—  Ths 
parallel "  wicked  "  In  the  second  clause  requires  this  to  b« 
taken  in  a  bad  sense,  tyrant,  oppressor  (Isaiah  13.  2),  the 
same  Hebrew,  " nobles" — oppressors,    dwelling-places— 
Rather,  pavilions,  lit.,  a  tent  containing  many  dwellings, 
such  as  a  great  emir,  like  Job,  with  many  dependants, 
would  have.  29.  Job  seeing  that  the  friends  will  not  admit 
him  as  an  impartial  Judge,  as  tbey  consider  his  calami- 
ties prove  his  guilt,  begs  them  to  ask  the  opinion  of  travel- 
lers (Lamentations  1. 12),  who  have  the  experience  drawn 
from  observation,  and  who  are  no  way  connected  with  hi  jz. 
Job  opposes  this  to  Blldad  (ch.  8.  8)  and  Zophar  (ch.  20  4). 
tokens—  Rather,  intimations (ex.gr..  Inscriptions,  proverbs, 
signifying  the  results  of  their  observation),  testimony.  Lit., 
signs  or  proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  word  spoken  (Isaiah 
7. 11).    30.  Their  testimony  (referring  perhaps  to  those  who 
had  visited  the  region  where  Abraham  who  enjoyed  a  rev- 
elation then  lived)  is,  that  "the  wicked  is  (now)  spared 
(reserved)  against  the  day  of  destruction"  (hereafter).    The 
Hebrew&oes  not  so  well  agree  with  rUMBREiT]  "in  the  day 
of  destruction."    Job  does  not  deny  sinners' .future  pun- 
ishment, but  their  punishment  in  this  life.    They  have 
their  "  good  things"  now.    Hereafter,  their  lot,  and  that  of 
the  godly,  shall  be  reversed  (Luke  16.  25).  Job,  by  the  Spi  lit, 
often  utters  truths  which  solve  the  difficulty  under  which 
he  laboured.    His  afflictions  mostly  clouded  his  faith,  else 
he  would  have  seen  the  solution  furnished  by  his  own 
words.    This  answers  the  objection,  that  1f  he  knew  of  the 
resurrection  in  ch.  19. 25,  and  future  retribution  (eh.  21. 80), 
why  did  he  not  draw  his  reasonings  elsewhere  from  tl  em, 
which  he  does  not?    God's  righteous  government,  how- 
ever, needs  to  be  vindicated  as  to  this  life  also,  and  thf  e- 
fore  the  Holy  Ghost  has  caused  the  argument  mainly  (C 
turn  on  It,  at  the  same  time  giving  glimpses  of  a  fu,  jjt* 
fuller  vindication  of  God's  ways,    brought  forth-  tjo4 
"carried  away  safe"  or  "escape"  (referring  to  this  Hf«),  m 
Umbbkit  has  It,    wrath—  Lit.,  "wraths,"  i.  e.,  moltl-slled 
and  fierce  wrath.  31 — t.  e..  who  dares  to  charge  him  Ov<snlj 
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*iit>  his  Dad  ways?  viz.,  Ik  this  present  life.  He  shall,  1 
rrant  (»..  30),  bo  "  repaid  "  hereafter.  33.  Yet— Bather,  and. 
brought—  with  solemn  pomp  (Psalm  45.  15).  grave — lit., 
proves;  i.  «.,  the  place  where  the  graves  are.  remain  in — 
Rather,  uxttch  on  the  tomb,  or  sepulchral  mound.  Even 
after  death  he  seems  still  to  live  and  watch  (i.  «.,  have  his 
*  remembrance"  preserved)  by  means  of  the  monument 
Tver  the  grave.  In  opposition  to  Blldad  (ch.  18.  17).  33. 
4j8  the  classic  saying  has  It,  "The  earth  Is  light  upon  him." 
His  repose  shall  be  "sweet."  draw— follow.  He  shall 
share  the  common  lot  of  mortals ;  no  worse  off  than  they 
(Hebrews  9. 27).  Umbrkit  not  so  well  (for  it  is  not  true  of 
¥  every  man"),  "Most  men  follow  in  his  bad  steps,  as  count- 
less such  preceded  him."  34.  falsehood— W.,  wlefcedness. 
Your  boasted  "  consolations"  (oh.  16.  11)  are  contradicted 
by  facts  ("vain"),  they  therefore  only  betray  your  evil  in- 
tent ("wickedness")  against  me. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

THIRD  8EBIK8. 

Ver.  1-30.  As  bkfoek,  Eliphaz  Begins.  1.  Eliphaz 
•bows,  that  man's  goodness  does  not  add  to,  or  man's  bad- 
ness take  from,  the  happiness  of  God ;  therefore  it  cannot 
be  that  God  sends  prosperity  to  some  and  calamities  on 
others  for  his  own  advantage;  the  cause  of  the  goods  and 
Ills  sent  must  lie  in  the  men  themselves  (Psalm  16. 2 ;  Luke 
17.  10 ;  Acts  17.  25 ;  1  Chronicles  29. 14).  So  Job's  calamities 
most  arise  from  guilt.  Eliphaz,  Instead  of  meeting  tbe 
fact*,  tries  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  so.  8.  om  he  that 
Is  wise —  Rather,  yea  the  pious  man  proflteth  himself.  So 
"understanding"  or  "  wise"— pious  (Daniel  12. 3, 10;  Psalm 
14,  2).  [Michaelis.]  3.  pleasure — Accession  of  happi- 
ness; God  has  pleasure  In  man's  righteousness  (Psalm  45. 
7),  but  He  is  not  dependent  on  man's  character  for  His 
happiness.  4.  Is  the  punishment  inflicted  on  thee  from 
fear  of  thee,  In  order  to  disarm  thee?  as  Job  had  Implied 
(Notes  7. 12,  20;  10. 17).  will  He  enter  .  .  .  Into  judgment  1 
—Job  had  desired  this  (ch.  13. 3, 21).  He  ought  rather  have 
spoken  as  Psalm  143. 2.  5.  Heretofore  Eliphaz  had  only  In- 
sinuated, now  he  plainly  asserts  Job's  guilt;  merely  on  the 
ground  of  his  sufferings.  6.  The  crimes  alleged,  on  a  harsh 
Inference,  by  Eliphaz  against  Job  are  such  as  he  would 
think  likely  to  be  committed  by  a  rich  man.  The  Mosaic 
law  (Exodus  22.  26;  Deuteronomy  24.  10)  subsequently  em- 
bodied the  feeling  that  existed  among  the  godly  In  Job's 
time  against  oppression  of  debtors  as  to  their  pledges. 
Here  the  case  is  not  quite  the  same;  Job  is  charged  with 
taking  a  pledge  where  he  had  no  fust  claim  to  it ;  and  in  the 
second  clause,  that  pledge  (th*  mtter  garment  which  served 
the  poor  as  a  covering  by  day  and  a  bed  by  night)  is  repre- 
sented as  taken  from  one  who  had  not  "changes  of  rai- 
ment" (a  common  constituent  of  wealth  in  the  East),  but 
was  poorly  clad—"  naked  "(Matthew  25.  36;  James  2.  15);  a 
glnthernorehelnouslnarichmanlikeJob.  7.  Hospitality 
to  the  weary  traveller  is  regarded  in  the  East  as  a  primary 
duty  (Isaiah  21.  14).  8.  mighty— Helrreiv,  "man  of  ami" 
(Psalm  10.  15;  viz.,  Job),  honourable—  Hebrew,  accepted 
of  countenance  (Isaiah  3. 3;  2  Kings  5. 1),  i.  «.,  possessing  au- 
thority. Eliphaz  repeats  his  charge  (ch.  15.  28;  so  Zophar, 
ch.  20. 19),  that  it  was  by  violence  Job  wrung  houses  and 
lands  from  the  poor,  to  whom  now  he  refused  relief  (v.  7, 9). 
TdiCHAKLiS.]  9.  empty— without  their  wants  being  re- 
lieved (Genesis  31.  42).  The  Mosaic  law  especially  pro- 
tected the  widow  and  fatherless  (Exodus  22. 22) ;  the  viola- 
tion of  it  in  their  case  by  the  great  is  a  complaint  of  the 
prophets  (Isaiah  1. 17).  arms— -supports,  helps,  on  which 
ane  leans  (Hosea  7. 15).  Thou  hast  robbed  them  of  their 
only  stay.  Job  replies  In  ch.  29. 11-16.  10.  snares— allud- 
ing to  Job'r.  admission  (ch.  19.  6;  cf.  ch.  18. 10;  Proverbs  22. 
S).  11.  that— So  that  thou,  abundance— floods.  Danger 
by  floods  is  a  less  frequent  image  in  this  book  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament  (ch.  11.  16;  27.20).  13.  Eliphaz 
saya  this  to  prove  that  God  can  from  His  height  behold 
all  things;  gratuitously  inferring  that  Job  denied  it,  be- 
cause he  denied  that  the  wicked  are  punished  here. 
height-  Hebrew,  head,  i.  e„  elevation  (ch.  11.  8).  13.  Rather, 
jJsfcif  ye*,  thou  sayest.  God  does  not  concern  himself  with 


("know")  human  aflairs  (Psalm  78. 11).  14.  "in  me  «ar» 
cult  of  heaven"  only,  not  taking  any  part  in  ejwthiy 
atfairs.  Job  is  alleged  as  holding  this  Epicurean  as«M- 
ment  (Lamentations  8.44;  Isaiah  29.  16;  40.  27;  Jereunafe 
23.24;  Ezektel  8.12;  Psalm  189.12).  15.  marked— Rather. 
Dost  thou  keep  tot  i.  e.,  wish  to  follow  (so  Hebreut,  2  Sum- 
Del  22.  22).  If  so,  beware  of  sharing  their  end.  the  ol* 
way  — The  degenerate  ways  of  the  world  before  th« 
flood  (Genesis  6.6).  10.  cut  down  — Rather,  "fettered, 
as  in  ch.  16.  8;  i.e.,  arrested  by  death,  out  of  time— Pi- 
maturely,  suddenly  (ch.  15.  82;  Eccleslastes  7.  17),  lit. 
whose  foundation  was  poured  out  (so  as  to  become 
a  stream  or  flood.  The  solid  earth  passed  from  be- 
neath their  feet  into  a  flood  (Genesis  7. 11).  11.  EllphaB 
designedly  uses  Job's  own  words  (oh.  21.  14,  15).  do  for 
them— They  think  they  can  do  everything  for  them- 
selves. 18.  "  Yet"  you  say  (ch.  21.  16,  see  Note)  that  It  1b 
"He  who  filled  their  houses  with  good  "— "  their  "  "good 
Is  not  in  their  hand,"  but  comes  from  Hod.  but  the  coun- 
sel .  .  .  Is,  <fec— Rather,  may  the  counsel  be,  &o.  Ellphas 
sarcastically  quotes  In  continuation  Job's  words  (ch.  21. 
16).  Yet,  after  uttering  this  godless  sentiment,  thou  doM 
hypocritically  add,  "  May  the  counsel,"  <fcc.  19.  Triumph 
of  the  pious  at  the  fall  of  the  recent  followers  of  the  ante- 
diluvian sinners.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  denying  that  God 
can  do  them  any  good  or  harm,  they  are  cut  off  by  Hint. 
Eliphaz  hereby  Justifies  himself  and  the  friends  for  their 
conduct  to  Job:  not  derision  of  the  wretched,  but  Joy  at 
the  vindication  of  God's  ways  (Psalm  107.  42;  Revelation 
15.3;  16.7;  19.1,2).  80.  The  triumphant  speech  of  the 
pious.  If  "substance"  be  retained,  translate,  rather  aa 
LXX.,  "  has  not  their  sebstance  been  taken  away,  and  " 
&c.  ?  But  the  aebrew  is  rather,  "  Truly  our  adversary  la 
cut  down."  fGHBKNiiTB.]  The  same  opposition  exists  be- 
tween the  godly  and  ungodly  seed  as  between  the  un- 
fallen  and  restored  Adam  and  Satan  (adversary);  this 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  book  (chs.  1.  and  2. ;  Genes!* 
8. 16).  remnant— all  that  "is  left "  of  the  sinner :  repeated 
from  (ch.  20.  26),  which  makes  Umbrkit's  rendering 
"glory"  (marg.),  "excellency,"  less  probable,  fire — allud- 
ing to  Job  (ch.  1.  16;  15.  34;  18.  15).  1.  First  is  mentioned 
destruction  by  water  (v.  16) ;  here,  by  fire  (2  Peter  8.  5-7).  81. 
Eliphaz  takes  it  for  granted,  Job  is  not  yet  "  acquainted  " 
with  God;  lit.,  become  a  companion  of  God.  Turn  with 
familiar  confidence  to  God.  and  be— So  thou  shalt  be: 
the  2d  imperatively  expresses  the  consequence  of  obeying 
the  1st  (Psalm  37.  27).  peace — prosperity  and  restoration 
to  Job ;  true  spiritually  also  to  us  (Romans  5. 1 ;  Coiosslam 
1.  20).  Good— <1  Timothy  4.  8).  83.  lay  up— (Psalm  119. 11). 
83.  "Built  up"  anew,  as  a  restored  house,  thou  shalt 
put  away — Rather,  .//thou  put  away.  [Michaelis.  J  84, 
Rather,  containing  the  protasis  from  the  last  clause  of  v.  23, 
If  thou  regard  the  glittering  metal  as  dust  ;  lit.,  lay  U  on  the 
dust;  to  regard  it  of  as  little  value  as  the  dust  on  which  It 
lies.  The  apodosis  is  at  v.  25,  Then  shall  the  Almighty  bo, 
<fec.  God  will  take  the  place  of  the  woalth,  in  which  tbon 
didst  formerly  trust,  gold — Rather,  "  precious  "  or  "  glit- 
tering metal,"  parallel  to  "(gold)  of  Ophlr,"  in  the  second 
clause.  [UMBREiTandMAURER.J  Ophlr— Derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word — dust,  viz.,  gold  dust.  Heeben  thinks  It  a 
general  name  for  the  rich  countries  of  the  South,  on  th« 
African,  Indian,  and  especially  the  Arabian  coast  (where 
was  the  port  Aphar.  El  Ophlr,  too,  a  city  of  Oman,  wan 
formerly  the  centre  of  Arabian  commerce).  It  Is  curious, 
the  natives  of  Malacca  still  call  their  mines  Ophirs 
stone*  of  the  brooks — If  thou  dost  let  the  gold  of  Ophll 
remain  in  Its  native  valley  among  the  stones  of  the  brooks ; 
i.  e.,  regard  it  as  of  little  worth  as  the  stones,  &c.  The  gold 
was  washed  down  by  mountain  torrents  and  lodged 
among  the  stones  and  sand  of  the  valley.  85.  Apodosis. 
Year—Rather,  Then  shall  the  Almighty  be,  Ac.  defence- 
Rather,  as  the  same  Hebrew  means  in  t>.  24  (see  note) — Thj 
precious  metals :  God  will  be  to  thee  in  the  place  of  riche* 
plenty  of  sliver — Rather,  "And  shall  be  to  thee  in  the* 
place  of  laboriously-obtained  treasures  of  sliver."  [Gkkjo- 
Nius.)  Elegantly  Implying,  It  is  less  labour  to  flnt'  Go* 
than  the  hidden  metals;  at  least  to  t.ne  humble  s«ekat 
(ch.  28. 12-28).     But  [Macrkr]  "the  shining  silver  "    **, 
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lift  tip  .  .  .  face,  Ac— Repeated  from  Zophar  (ch.  11.  15.) 
87.  (Isaiah  58.  9,  14.)  pay  thy  voni- Which  tta on  hast 
promised  to  God  In  the  event  of  thy  prayers  being  heard : 
God  will  give  thee  occasion  to  pay  the  former,  by  hearing 
the  latter.  38.  light— Success.  39.  Rather,  When  (thy 
ways ;  from  v.  28)  are  cast  down  (for  a  time),  thon  shalt 
(soon  again  have  Joyful  cause  to)  say,  There  Is  lifting  np 
(prosperity  returns  back  to  me).  [Mattrer.]  he — God. 
humble—  Hebrew,  him  that  is  of  low  eyes.  Ellphaz  Im- 
plies, that  Job  is  not  so  now  in  his  affliction ;  therefore  it 
continues:  with  this  he  contrasts  the  blessed  effect  of 
being  humble  under  it  (James  4.  6,  and  1  Peter  5.  5,  prob- 
ably quote  this  passage).  Therefore  it  is  better,  I  think, 
to  take  the  first  clause  as  referred  to  by  "  God  reslsteth 
the  proud."  When  (men)  are  cast  down,  thou  shalt  say 
(behold  the  effects  of)  pride.  Ellphaz  hereby  justifies  him- 
self for  attributing  Job's  calamities  to  his  pride.  "  Glveth 
grace  to  the  humble,"  answers  to  the  second  clause.  80. 
Island — i.  «.,  dwelling.  Kut  the  Hebrew  expresses  the  neg- 
ative (1  Samuel  4.  21),  translate  "Thus  He  (God)  shall  do 
liver  him  who  was  not  guiltless,"  viz.,  one,  who  like  Job 
himself  on  conversion  shall  be  saved,  but  not  because  he 
was,  as  Job  so  constantly  affirms  of  himself,  guiltless,  but 
because  he  humbles  himself  (v.  29) ;  an  oblique  attack  on 
Job,  even  to  the  last,  and  Ik—  Rather,  "  he  (the  one  not 
heretofore  guiltless)  shall  be  delivered  through  the 
purity  (acquired  glnce  conversion)  of  thy  hands  ;"  by  thy 
intercession  (as  Genesis  18.  26,  &c).  [Maurer.]  The  irony 
Is  strikingly  exhibited  in  Ellphaz  unconsciously  uttering 
words  which  exactly  answer  to  what  happened  at  last : 
he  and  the  other  two  were  "delivered  "  by  God  accepting 
the  Intercession  of  Job  for  them  (ch.  42.  7,  8). 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Ver.  1-17.  Job's  Answer,  3.  to-day— Implying,  per- 
haps, that  the  debate  was  carried  on  through  more  days 
than  one  (see  Introduction),  bitter— (ch.  7. 11;  10.  1).  ray 
stroke— The  hand  of  God  on  me  {marg. ;  ch.  19.  21 ;  Psalm 
82.  4).  heavier  than — Is  so  heavy  that  I  cannot  relieve 
myself  adequately  by  groaning.  3.  The  same  wish  as  in 
3h.  13.  3  (cf.  Hebrews  10.  19-22).  seat— The  idea  in  the  He- 
brew Is  a  well-prepared  throne  (Psalm  9. 7).  4.  order — State 
methodically  (ch.  13.  18;  Isaiah  43.  26.)  nil,  &c— I  would 
have  abundance  of  arguments  to  adduce.  5.  he— Em- 
phatic: it  little  matters  what  man  may  say  of  me,  if  only 
I  know  what  Ood  Judges  of  me.  6.  An  objection  suggests 
itself,  whilst  he  utters  the  wish  (t>.  5).  Do  I  hereby  wish, 
that  he  should  plead  against  me  with  His  omnipotence? 
Far  from  it !  (ch.  9.  19,  34 ;  13.  21 ;  30.  18).  strength— So  as 
to  prevail  with  Him :  as  in  Jacob's  case  (Hosea  12.  3,  4). 
Umbreit  and  Maurer  better  translate  as  in  ch.  4.  20  (I 
only  wish  that  He)  "would  attend  to  me,"  i.e.,  give  me  a 
patient  hearing  as  an  ordinary  Judge,  not  using  His  om- 
nipotence, but  only  His  Divine  knowledge  of  my  inno- 
cence. 7.  ther»— Rather,  Then:  if  God  would  "attend" 
to  me  (t>.  6).  rlghteoug — i.  e.,  the  result  of  my  dispute 
would  be.  He  would  acknowledge  me  as  righteous,  de- 
livered—JVcw  suspicion  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  my  Judge. 
8.  But  I  wish  in  vain.  For  "  behold,"  &c.  forward  .  .  . 
backward— Rather,  "  to  the  east — to  the  west."  The  He- 
brew geographers  faced  the  east,  Le.,  sunrise:  not  the 
north,  as  we  do.  So  "before"  means  east:  "behind," 
west  (so  the  Hindoos).  "Para,"  be/ore— east:  "Apara,"  6e- 
hind—  west:  "  Daschlna,"  the  right  hand — south  :  "  Bama," 
left — north.  A  similar  reference  to  sunrise  appears  in  the 
name  Asia,  sunrise:  Europe,  sunset:  pure  Babylonian 
names,  as  Rawlinson  shows.  9.  Rather,  "To  the  N." 
work — God's  glorious  works  are  especially  seen  towards 
the  north  region  of  the  sky  by  one  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  antithesis  is  between  God  working  and  yet 
not  being  beheld:  as  in  ch.  9.  11,  between  "He  goeih  by," 
and  "  I  see  Him  not."  If  the  Hebrew  bears  it,  the  paral- 
lelism to  the  second  clause  is  better  suited  by  translat- 
ing, as  Umbreit,  doih  hide  himself ;  but  then  the  antithesis 
to  behold  would  be  lost,  right  hand— "In  the  south." 
btdeth—  A  pproprlately,  of  the  unexplored  south,  then 
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regarded  as  uninhabitable  through  heat  (see  ch.  34.  29> 
10.  But— Correcting  himself  for  the  wish  that  his  cause 
should    be   known    before   God.     The    omniscient   One 
already  knoweth  the  way  in  me  (my  inward  principles .  His 
outward  way  or  course  of  acts  is  mentioned  in  v.  11.    So  t» 
me,  ch.  4. 21) ;  though  for  some  Inscrutable  cause  He  as  yet 
hides  himself  (v.  8,  9).    when— Let  Him  only  but  trj  my 
cause,  I  shall.  Ac.    11.  held— Fast  by  His  steps.    The  a-% 
Is  In  Old  Testament  poetry  regarded  as  a  teay,  God  going 
before  us  as  our  guide,  in  whose  footsteps  we  must  tread 
(Psalm  17.  5).    declined— (Psalm    125.   5.)    13.  esteemed- 
Rath  er,  laid  up,  viz.,  as  a  treasure  found  (Mattuew  13.  44; 
Psalm  119.  11);  alluding  to  the  words  of  Ellphaz  (ch.  22. 
22).    There  was  no  need  to  tell  me  so;  I  have  done  so  al 
ready  (Jeremiah  15.  16.     necessary — "Appointed  portion' 
(of    food :  as  in  Proverbs  30.  8).     Umbkejt  aud  Macreb 
translate  "More  than  my  law,"  my  own  will,  in  antithe- 
sis to  "the  words  of  His  mouth"  (John  6.  38).    Probably 
under  the  general  term,  "  what  is  appointed  to  me"  (the 
same  Hebrew  is  in  v.  14),  all  that  ministers  to  the  appetites 
of  the  body  and  carnal  will  is  included.    13.  In  one  mind 
—Notwithstanding  my  Innocence,  He  is  unaltered  in  His 
purpose  of  proving  me  guilty  (ch.  9.  12).    soul— His  will 
(Psalm  115.  3).    God's  sovereignty.    He  has  one  great  pur- 
pose; nothing  is  hap-hazard;  everything  has  Its  proper 
place  with  a  view  to  His  purpose.    14.  many  such — He 
has  yet  many  more  such  Ills  in  store  for  me,  though  hid- 
den in  His  breast  (ch.  10.  13).    IS.  God's  decrees,  impossi- 
ble to  be  resisted,  and  leaving  us  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
may  come  next,  are  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  holy 
awe.  [Barnes.]    16.  soft— Faint.    Hath  melted  my  cour- 
age.   Here  again  Job's  language  Is  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Psalm  22. 14).   17.  Because  I  was  not  taken  away  by  death 
from  the  evil  to  come  {lit.,  from  before  the  face  of  the  dark- 
ness, Isalnh  57.  1).    Alluding  to  the  words  of  Eliphaz  (ch. 
22.  11),  "darkness,"  i.e.,  calamity.    "Cut  off;"  rather,  in 
the  Arabic  sense,  Brought  to  the  land  of  silence;  my  sad 
complaint  hushed  in  death.  [Umbreit.]    "Darkness*    in 
the  second  clause,  not  the  same  Hebrew  word  as  in  the 
first,  cloud,  obscurity.    Instead  of  "covering  the  cloud  (of 
evil)  from  my  face,"  He  "  covers"  me  with  it  (ch.  22.  Uj. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-25.  1.  Why  is  it  that,  seeing  that  the  times  o( 
punishment  (Ezekiel  30.  3 ;  "  time"  in  the  same  sense)  are 
not  hidden  from  the  Almighty,  they  who  know  Him  (His 
true  worshippers,  ch.  18.  21)  do  not  see  His  days  (of  ven- 
geance; Joel  1.15;  2  Peter  3.10)T  Or,  with  Umbreit  less 
simply,  making  the  parallel  clauses  more  nicely  balanced, 
Why  are  not  times  of  punishment  hoarded  up  ("  laid  up ;" 
ch.  21. 19;  appointed)  by  the  Almighty?  t.  e.,  why  are  they 
not  so  appointed  as  that  man  may  now  see  tliem?  as  the 
second  clause  shows.  Job  does  not  doubt  that  they  are 
appointed:  nay,  he  asserts  It  (ch.  21.  30);  what  he  wishes 
Is  that  God  would  let  all  now  see  that  it  is  so.  4-34.  In- 
stances of  the  wicked  doing  the  worst  deeds  with  seeming 
impunity.  Some — The  wicked.  landmarks— Boundaries 
between  different  pastures  (Deuteronomy  19.  14;  Proverbs 
22.  28).  3.  pledge— Alluding  to  ch.  22.  6.  Others  really  do. 
and  with  impunity,  that  which  Ellphaz  falsely  charges 
the  afflicted  Job  with.  4.  Literally,  they  push  the  poor 
out  of  their  road  in  meeting  them,  figuratively,  they  take 
advantage  of  them  by  force  aud  Injustice  (alluding  to  the 
charge  of  Ellphaz  (ch.  22.  8;  1  Samuel  8.  3).  poor— In  spirit 
and  in  circumstances  (Matthew  5.3).  hide— From  the  in- 
justice of  their  oppressors,  who  have  robbed  them  of  their 
all  and  driven  them  into  unfrequented  places  (ch.  20.  19; 
30.  3-6 ;  Proverbs  28.  28).  5.  wild  asses— (Ch.  11. 12.)  So  Ish- 
mael  is  failed  a  wild  ass-man:  Hebrew  (Genesis  16.12). 
These  bedouin  robbers,  with  the  unbridled  wlldness  of 
the  ass  of  the  desert,  go  forth  thither.  Robbery  is  their 
lawless  "work."  The  desert,  which  yields  no  food  te 
other  men,  yields  food  for  the  robber  and  his  children  by 
the  plunder  of  caravans,  rising  betimes — In  the  Uasi 
travelling  is  begun  very  early,  before  the  heat  comes  on. 
6.  Like  the  wiid  asses  (v.  5),  they  (these  Bedoutn  robbers) 
reap  (metaphorically;  their  various  grain  (so  the  Hebreu 
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tor  "  corn"  means).  The  wild  ass  does  not  let  man  pile 
up  in  a  stable  his  mixed  provender  (Isaiah  30.  24) ;  so  these 
robbers  find  their  food  In  the  open  air,  at  one  time  in  the 
desert  (v.  5),  at  another  In  the  fields,  the  vintage  of  the 
wicked— The  vintage  of  robbery,  not  of  honest  Industry. 
If  we  translate  "belonging  to  the  wicked,"  then  It  will 
imtly,  that  the  wicked  alone  have  vineyards,  the  "  pious 
jwor"  (v.  4)  have  none.  "Gather"  In  Hebrew,  Is  gather 
kUe  ■  as  the  first  clause  refers  to  the  early  harvest  of  corn, 
*o  the  second  to  the  vintage  late  in  autumn.  7.  Umbbeit 
undei stands  It  of  the  Bedouin  robbers,  who  are  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  comforts  of  life,  "  They  pass  the  night  naked, 
Ac,  and  uncovered,"  Ac.  But  the  allusion  to  ch.  22.  6, 
makes  the  English  Version  preferable  (see  note  below,  v.  10). 
Frost  is  not  uncommon  at  night  in  those  regions  (Genesis 
81.  40).  8.  They— The  plundered  travellers,  embrace  the 
rock— Take  refuge  under  it  (Lamentations  4.  5).  9.  from 
the  breast — Of  the  widowed  mother.  Kidnapping  chil- 
dren for  slaves.  Here  Job  passes  from  wrongs  in  the 
desert,  to  those  done  among  the  habitations  of  men. 
pledge— viz.,  the  garment  of  the  poor  debtor,  as  next  verse 
■hows.  10.  (Note  ch.  22.  6.)  In  v.  7  a  like  sin  is  alluded  to: 
but  there  he  Implies  open  robbery  of  garments  in  the 
desert;  here,  the  more  refined  robbery  in  civilized  life, 
under  the  name  of  a  "pledge."  Having  stripped  the 
poor,  they  make  them  besides  labour  in  their  harvest- 
fields,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with 
ally  of  the  very  corn  which  they  carry  to  the  heap.  Worse 
treatment  than  thatof  the  ox,  according  to  Deuteronomy 
•S.  4.  Translate,  "  they  (the  poor  labourers)  hungering 
oarry  the  sheaves."  [Umbbeit.]  11.  Which— "  They," 
the  poor,  'press  the  oil  within  their  walls:"  viz.,  not 
uoly  In  the  open  fields  (v.  10),  but  also  in  the  wall-enclosed 
vineyards  and  olive  gardens  of  the  oppressor  (Isaiah  5.5). 
Tet  they  are  not  allowed  to  quench  their  "thirst"  with 
the  grapes  and  olives.  Here,  thirsty;  v.  10,  hungry.  13. 
Men— Rather,  "mortals"  (not  the  common  Hebrew  for 
"men");  so  the  Masore tic  vowel  points  read  as  English 
Version,  But  the  vowel  points  are  modern.  The  true 
reading  is,  The  dying;  answering  to  "the  wounded"  in 
the  next  ciause,  so  Syrtac.  Not  merely  in  the  country 
(v.  11),  but  also  In  the  city  there  are  oppressed  sufferers, 
Who  cry  for  help  In  vain.  "  From  out  oi  the  city;"  i.  e.,they 
long  to  get  forth  and  be  free  outside  of  It  (Exodus  1. 11;  2.23). 
wounded— By  the  oppressor  (Ezeklel  30.  24).  layeth  not 
folly— Takes  no  account  of  (by  punishing)  their  sin("  folly" 
In  Scripture ;  ch.  1. 22).  This  Is  the  gist  of  the  whole  previ- 
ous list  of  sins  (Acts  17.  30).  Umbbeit  with  Hyriac  reads 
by  ohanging  a  vowel  point,  "Regards  not  their  supplica- 
tion." 13.  So  far  as  to  openly -committed  sins  ;  now,  those 
done  in  the  dark.  Translate,  "There  are  those  among 
them  (the  wicked)  who  rebel,"  Ac.  light— Both  lit.  and 
fig.  (John  3. 19,  20 ;  Proverbs  2.  13).  paths  thereof— Places 
where  the  light  shines.  14.  with  the  light— At  early 
dawn,  whilst  still  dark,  when  the  traveller  in  the  East 
usually  sets  out,  and  the  poor  labourer  to  his  work  ;  the 
murderous  robber  lies  in  wait  then  (Psalm  10. 8).  Is  as  a 
thief—  Thieves  In  the  East  steal  whilst  men  sleep  at 
night,  robbers  murder  at  early  dawn.  The  same  man 
who  steals  at  night,  when  light  dawns  not  only  robs,  but 
murders  to  escape  detection.  15.  (Proverbs  7.  9 ;  Psalm  10. 
11.)  dlsgulseth — Puts  a  veil  on.  16.  dig  through — Houses 
In  the  East  are  generally  built  of  sun-dried  mud  bricks 
(so  Matthew  6.19).  "Thieves  break  through,"  tit.,  dig 
through  (Ezeklel  12.  7).  had  marked— Rather,  as  in  ch.  9. 7, 
"  They  shut  themselves  up  (in  their  houses) ;  lit.,  they  seal 
up.  for  themselves — For  their  own  ends,  viz.,  to  escape 
detection,  know  not — Shun.  17.  They  shrink  from  the 
"  morning"  light,  as  much  as  other  men  do  from  the  black- 
est darkness  ("the  shadow  of  death"),  if  one  know— 
i.  e.,  recognize  them.  Rather,  "They  know  well  (are 
familiar  with)  the  terrors  of,"  Ac.  [Umbbkit.]  Or,  as 
Matjbeb,  "They  know  the  terrors  of  (this)  darknesr ," 
via.,  of  morning,  the  light,  which  Is  as  terrible  to  them  as 
larkness  ("  the  shadow  of  death")  Is  to  other  men.  18-31. 
In  these  verses  Job  quotes  the  opinions  of  his  adversaries 
Ironically;  he  quoted  them  so  before  (ch.  1.  21.  7-21).  In  v. 
B-24  he  stales  his  own  observation  as  the  opposite.    You 


Bay,  "The  sinner  is  swift,  i.  «.,  swiftly  passes  away  (as  i 
thing  floating)  on  the  surface  of  the  waters"  (Eccleslastes  II. 
1;  Hosea  10.  7).  Is  cursed — By  those  who  witness  theli 
"swift"  destruction,  beholdeth  not — "Turneth  not  to;'' 
fig.,  for  He  cannot  enjoy  his  pleasant  possessions  (ch.  20. 
17;  15.  S3),  the  way  of  the  vineyards — Including  his 
fields,  fertile  as  vineyards;  opposite  to  "the  way  of  th« 
desert."  19.  Arabian  image;  melted  snow,  as  contrasted 
with  the  living  fountain,  quickly  dries  up  In  the  sun- 
burnt sand,  not  leaving  a  trace  benind  «,ch.  6.  lft-18).  The 
Hebrew  is  terse  and  elliptical  to  express  the  swift  ano 
utter  destruction  of  the  godless;  (so)  "the  grave — they 
have  sinned !"  30.  The  womb — The  very  mother  thai 
bare  him,  and  who  Is  the  last  to  "  forget"  the  child  that 
sucked  her  (Isaiah  49.  15),  shall  dismiss  him  from  her 
memory  (ch.  18.  17;  Proverbs  10.  7).  The  worm  thall  suck, 
i.  e.,  "  feed  sweetly"  on  him  as  a  delicate  morsel  (ch.  21.  33). 
wickedness — i.e.,  the  wicked;  abstract  for  concrete  (as 
ch.  5.  18).  as  a  tree— Utterly  (ch.  19.  10);  Umbbeit  better, 
"As  a  staff."  A  broken  staff  Is  the  emblem  of  irrepara- 
ble rutu  (Isaiah  14.  5;  Hosea  4.  12).  31.  The  reason  given 
by  the  friends  why  the  sinner  deserves  such  a  fate. 
barren — Without  sons,  who  might  have  protected  her. 
widow—  Without  a  husband  to  support  her.  33-35. 
Reply  of  Job  to  the  opinion  of  the  friends.  Experience 
proves  the  contrary.  Translate,  "  But  He  (God)  prolong- 
eth  the  life  of  (lit.,  draweth  out  at  length;  Margin,  Psalm 
36.  10)  the  mighty  with  His  (God's)  powe'.  He  (the 
wicked)  riseth  up  (from  his  sick  bed)  although  he  had 
given  up  hope  of  (lit.,  when  he  no  longer  believed  in)  life" 
(Deuteronomy  28,  66).  33.  Lit.,  He  (God  omitted  as 
often;  ch.  8.  20;  Eccleslastes  9.  9;  reverentially)  glveth  to 
him  (the  wicked,  to  be)  In  safety,  or  security.  yet-^Job 
means.  How  strange  that  God  should  so  favour  them,  and 
yet  have  his  eyes  all  the  time  open  to  their  wicked  ways 
(Proverbs  15.  3;  Psalm  73.  4)!  34.  Job  repeats  what  he 
said  (ch.  21.  13),  that  sinners  die  in  exalted  positions,  not 
the  painful  and  lingering  death  we  might  expect,  but  a 
quick  and  easy  death.  Join  "  for  a  while"  with  "  are  gone," 
not  as  English  Version.  Translate,  "  A  moment — and  they 
are  no  more!  They  are  brought  low,  as  all  (others)  gather 
up  their  feet  to  die"  (so  the  Hebrew  of  "are  taken  out  of 
the  way").  A  natural  death  (Genesis  49.  S3),  ears  of 
corn— In  a  ripe  and  full  age,  not  prematurely  (ch.  5.  26). 
35.  (Soch.  9.24.) 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

THIRD   SERIES. 

Ver.  1-6.  Bildad's  Reply.  He  tries  to  show  Job's 
rashness  (ch.  23.  3),  by  arguments  borrowed  from  Ellphaa 
(ch.  15.  15),  with  which  cf.  ch.  11.  17.  3.  Power  and  terror, 
t.  e.,  terror-inspiring  power,  peace  in  His  high  places- 
Implying  that  His  power  is  such  on  high  as  to  quell  all 
opposition,  not  merely  there,  but  on  earth  also.  The 
Holy  Ghost  here  shadowed  forth  Gospel  truths  (Colosslans 
1.  20;  Epheslans  1.  10).  3.  armies  —  Angels  and  stars 
(Isaiah  40.  26;  Jeremiah  33.  22;  Genesis  15.  5;  countless, 
Daniel  7.  10).  His  light— (James  1.  17.)  4.  (ch.  4.  17,  18;  14. 
4;  15.  14.)  5.  "  Look  up  even  unto  the  moon"  (ch.  15.  15). 
"Stars"  here  answer  to  "saints"  (angels)  there;  "the 
moon"  here  to  "the  heavens"  there.  Even  the  "stars," 
the  most  dazzling  object  to  man's  eye,  and  the  angels,  of 
which  the  stars  are  emblems  (ch.  4.  18;  Revelation  9.  1), 
are  imperfect  in  His  sight.  Theirs  is  the  light  and  purity 
but  of  creatures;  his  of  the  Creator.  6.  (ch.  4.  19-21;  15. 
16).  worm  .  .  .  worm— Two  distinct  Hvtrew  words.  The 
first,  a  worm  bred  in  putridity;  alluding  to  man's  corrup- 
tion. The  second,  a  crawling  worm;  Implying  that  mau 
la  weak  and  grovelling. 

CHAPTER    XXVI 

THIBD  SERIES. 

Ver.  1-14.  Job's  Reply.  3,  3.  without  power  .  .  hkj 
strength  .  .  .  no  wisdom — The  negatives  are  used  In- 
stead of  the  positives,  power lessness,  Ac,  designedly  («c 
Isaiah  31.  8;  Deuteronomy  32.  21).    Grant'. ne.  I  am.  ts  jot 
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«ay  (oh.  18.  17 ;  16.  2),  vowerlessness  ltseil,  Ac.    How  hcust  thou 
helped  suofc  a  one  ?    savert— supportest.     plentifully  .  .  . 
the  thing  a*  It  h>— Rat  her,  "  abundantly— wisdom."     Bil- 
dad  liad  inade  great  pretensions  to  abunduntvKsdom.  How 
o&s  he  shown  It?      ♦.  Kor  whose  instruction  were  thy 
word*  meant?    If  for  me,  I  know  the  subject  (God's  om- 
nipotence) better  than  my  instructor;  (v.  5-14)  Is  a  sample 
of  Job's  knowledge  of  It.     whom  spirit— not  that  of  God 
(ch.  82.  8);  nay,  rather,  the  borrowed  sentiment  of  Eliphaz 
(eh.  4.  17-19;  15.  14-16).     5-1*    As   before   In   ch.  9.  and   12., 
Job  bad  shown  himself   not  inferior  to  the  friends'  in- 
ability to  describe  God's  greatness,  so  now  he  describes  It 
as  manifested  in  hell  (the  world  of  the  dead),  5,  6;  on  earth, 
7;  in   the  sky,  8-11 ;    the  sea,   12;  the   Heavens,  13.     Dead 
thing*  are  formed  —  Rather,   "The    soals  of   the    dead 
(Rephalm)  tremble."    Not  only  does  God's  power  exist, 
as  Blldad  says  (ch.  25.  2),  "  in  high  places"  (heaven),  but 
reaches  to  the  region  of  the  dead.    Rephaim  here,  and 
Proverbs  21.  1H;  Isaiah  14.  »,  Is  from  a  Hebrew  root,  mean- 
ing to  b*  weak,  hence  decerned ;  In  Genesis  14.  5  it  is  applied 
to  the  Canaanlte  giants ;  perhaps  In  derision,  to  express 
their  weakness,  in  sptte  of  their  gigantic  size,  as  compared 
with  Jehovah  [UmbrkitJ;  or  as  the  imagination  of  the 
living  magnifies  apparitions,  the  term  originally  was  ap- 
plied to  ghosts,  and  then  to  giants  in  general.  [Mageb,] 
from  nader-UuBRSiT  Joins  this  with  the  previous  word 
tremble  from  beneat h  (so  Isaiah  14.9).    But  the  Masoretlo 
text  Joins  it  "under  the  waters."    Thus  the  place  of  the 
dead  will  be  represented  as  under  the  waters  (Psalm  18.  4, 
5);  and  the  waters  as  under  the  earth  (Psalm  24.  2).  Ma&kb 
well  translates  thus,  "The  souls  of  the  dead  tremble;  (the 
places)  under  the  waters,  and  their  Inhabitants."    Thus 
the  Masoretlo  connection  Is  retained;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  parallel  clauses  are  evenly  balanced.    "  The  In- 
habitants of  the  places  under  the  waters"  are  those  In  Ge- 
henna, the  lower  of  the  two  parts  Into  which  Sheol,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews,  Is  divided;  they  answer  to  "destruction," 
i.  •.,  the  place  of  the  wicked  in  v.  6,  as  "  Rephalm"  (v.  5)  to 
"Hell"  (Sheol)  (v.  8).     Sheol  comes  from  a  Hebrew  root^- 
ask,  because  It  is  Insatiable  (Proverbs  27.  20);  or  ask  as  a 
loan  to  be  returned,  implying   Sheol    is  but  a  temporary 
abode,  previous  to  the  resurrection ;  so  for  English  Version 
"formed,"  LXX.  and  Chaldee  translate,  shall  be  born,  or 
horn  again.  Implying  the  dead  are  to  be  given  back  from 
Sheol  and  born  again  into  a  new  state,  [Maoek.]    6 — (ch.  38. 
17;  Psalm  139.  8;  Proverbs  5.  11).    destruction— The  abode 
a/  destruction,  i.  «.,  of  lost  souls.    Hebrew,  Abaddon  (Reve- 
lation 9.  11).    no  covering— from  God's  eyes.    7.  Hint  of 
the  true  theory  of  the  earth.    Its  suspension  In  empty 
space  is  stated  in  the  second  clause.    The  north  In  par- 
ticular is  specified  in  the  first,  being  believed  to  be  the 
highest  part  of  the.  earth   (Isaiah   14.  13).     The    northern 
hemisphere  or  vault  of  heaven  Is  included;  often  com- 
pared to  a  stretched-out  canopy  (Psalm  104.  IX.    The  cham- 
bers of  the  south  are  mentioned  (ch.  9.  9),  i.  «.,  the  southern 
hemisphere,  consistently  with  the  earth's  globular  form. 
».  In  .    .    .  clouds — as   If   in   airy   vessels,   which   though 
light  do  not  burst  with  the  weight  of  water  in  them  (Prov- 
erbs 30.  4).     9.   Rather,  He   cncoiiypasselh  or  closelh.    God 
makes  the  clouds  a  veil  to  screen  the  glory  not  only  of  His 
person,  but  even  of  the  exterior  of  His  throne  from  profane 
eyes.    His  agency  is  everywhere,  yet  Himself  Invisible 
(Psalm  18. 11 ;  104. 3).     10.  Rather,  "  He  hath  drawn  a  circu- 
lar bound  round  the  waters"  (Proverbs  8.  27;  Psalm  104.  9). 
The  horizon  seems  a  circle.     Indication  Is  given  of  the 
globular  form  of  the  earth,    until  the  clny,  Ac— To  the 
oonflnes  of  light  and  darkness.    When  the  light  falls  on 
our  horizon,  the  other  hemisphere  is  dark.     Umrrkit  and 
■    M  AT7RXR  translate,  "  He  has  fnost  perfectly  (lit.,  to  perfection) 
drawn  the  bound  (taken  from  the  1st  clause)  between  light 
*nd  darkness"  (cf.  Genesis  1.  4,  6,9):  where  the  ttoundlng 
of  the  light  from  darkness  Is  similarly  brought  in  to  prox- 
imity with   the    bounding  of  the  waters.    11.  pillar*— 
poetically   for  the    mountains    which    seem    to   bear    up 
the  sky  (Psalm   104.  32).      astonished— viz.,   from   terror, 
re.i'if.tnlficatlon.     Ilia  reproof— (Psalm  104.7.)    The  thun- 
der, reverberating  from  clin*  to  cliff  (Habakknk  8.  IS;  Na- 
1.6).    1«.  dlvtdeth— (Psa)na  T4.  i».)     P«rhaps  at  crea- 
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lion  (Genesis  1.  9, 10).  The  parallel  clause  favours  Umbheit, 
"He  stllleth."  But  the  Hebrew  means  He  moves.  Prob- 
ably such  a  "  moving"  is  meant  as  that  at  the  assuaging 
of  the  flood  by  the  wind  which  "God  made  to  p:iss  over" 
it  (Genesis  8. 1 ;  Psalm  104. 7).  the  promt— Rather,  its  pride, 
viz.,  of  the  sea  (ch.  9. 13.).  13.  Umbrkit  less  simply,  "  By 
His  breath  He  maketh  the  heavens  to  revive:"  viz..  His 
wind  dissipates  the  clouds,  which  obscured  the  shining 
stars.  And  so  the  next  clause  In  contrast,  "ills  baud 
doth  strangle,"  i.  e.,  obscures  the  north  constellation,  tns 
dragon.  Pagan  astronomy  typified  the  flood  trying  to 
destroy  the  ark  by  the  dragon  constellation,  about  to  de- 
vour the  moon  in  its  eclipsed  cresoent-sh:v>c  like  a  boat 
(ch. 3.  8,  Margin).  But  better  as  English  Versxim  (Psalm 33 
6).  crooked — Implying  the  oblique  course,  of  the  stars,  oi 
the  ecliptic.  "  Fleeing"  or  "swift"  [Umbrkit]  (Isaiah  27. 1), 
This  particular  constellation  is  made  to  represent  the 
splendour  of  all  the  stars.  1*.  parts — Rather,  "only  the 
extreme  boundaries  of,  Ac,  and  how  faint  is  the  whisper 
that  we  hear  of  Him !"  thnnder — The  entire  fulness.  Id 
antithesis  to  "  whisper"  (1  Corinthians  18,  9, 10. 12). 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Ver.  1-23.  It  was  now  Zophar's  turn  to  speak.  Bu  I  as 
he  and  the  other  two  were  silent,  virtually  admitting  de- 
feat, after  a  pause  Job  proceeds.  1.  parable— Applied  in 
the  .East  to  a  figurative  sententious  embodiment  of  wis- 
dom in  poetic  form,  a  gnome  (Psalm  49.  4).  continued- 
proceeded  to  put  forth:  implying  elevation  of  discourse. 
a.  (1  Samuel  20.  3.)  taken  away  .  .  .  judgment— words 
unconsciously  foreshadowing  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah  53.  8; 
Acts  8.  33).  God  will  not  give  Job  his  right,  by  declaring 
his  Innocence,  vexed— Hebrew,  made  bitter  (Ruth  1.  20), 
3.  Implying  Job's  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  living 
soul  was  breathed  into  man  by  Uod  (Genesis  2.  7).  "Ail 
the  while."  But  Maurkr,  "as  vet  all  my  breath  Is  in  me" 
(notwithstanding  my  trials):  the  reason  why  I  can  speak 
so  boldly.  4.  (Ch.  6.  28, 80).  The  "deceit"  would  be  If  rw 
were  to  admit  guilt  against  the  wltuess  of  his  conscience. 
5.  Justify  you— approve  of  your  views,  tuine  Integrity 
—which  you  deny,  on  account  of  my  misfortunes,  o. 
Rather,  my  "  heart"  (conscience)  reproaches  "  not  one  of 
my  days,"  i.  «.,  I  do  not  repent  of  any  of  my  days  since  J 
came  into  existence,  j  Mai'kkk.  )  7.  Let .  .  .  he—  l.et  mint 
enemy  be  accounted  as  wicked,  t.  «.,  He  who  opposes  m> 
asseveration  of  innocence  must  be  regarded  as  actuated 
by  criminal  hostility.  Not  a  curse  on  his  enemies.  A 
"What  hope  hath  the  hypocrite,  notwithstanding  all  his 
gains,  when?"  <fcc.  "Gained"  is  antithetic  to  "taketh 
away."  Umbrkit's  translation  is  an  unmeaning  taut- 
ology. "  When  God  cut*  off,  when  He  taketh  away  his 
life."  tnkeLh  mvay-W.,  draws  out  the  soul  from  ths 
body,  which  is,  as  it  were,  lUt  scabbard  (ch.  4.21;  Psalm 
104.  29 ;  Daniel  7. 15).  Job  says,  he  admits  what  Blldad  said 
(ch.  8. 13)  and  Zophar  (ch.  20.  5;.  But  he  says,  the  very  fact 
of  his  still  calling  upon  God  (v.  10)  amidst  all  his  trials, 
which  a  hypocrite  would  not  dare  to  do,  shows  he  Is  no 
"hypocrite."  «.  (Psalm  66.  18.)  10.  Alluding  to  ch.  22.  28. 
always  call — he  may  do  so  in  times  of  prosperity  in 
order  to  be  thought  religious.  But  he  will  not,  as  I  do, 
call  on  God  in  calamities  verging  on  death.  Therefore  I 
cannot  be  a  "  hypocrite"  (ch.  19.  25 ;  20.  5;  Psalm  62.  8).  U- 
23.  These  words  are  contrary  to  Job's  previous  senti- 
ments (notes,  ch.  21.  22-33;  24.  22-25).  They  therefore  seem 
to  be  Job's  statement,  not  so  much  of  his  own  sentiments, 
as  of  what  Zophar  wonld  have  said  had  he  spoken  when 
his  turn  came  (end  of  ch.  26).  So  Job  suited  the  friends' 
opinion  (ch.  21. 17-21 ;  24.18-21).  The  objection  is,  why,  if 
so,  does  not  Job  answer  Zophar's  opinion,  us  stated  by 
himself?  The  fact  ls.lt  Ls  probable  that  Job  (jioitly,  by 
giving,  in  ch.  28.,  only  a  general  answer,  Implies,  that  lit 
spite  of  the  wlcRed  oflei\  dying,  as  he  said,  in  prosperity, 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  wicked  are  in  the.  >urts 
dealt  with  according  to  right,  and  that  G<xi  herein  vludV 
oates  His  moral  government  even  Iter*.  Job  thereto*! 
states  Zophar's  argument  more  strongly  than  Zopu*. 
would   have  done.     But  by  comparing  t>.  13  with   rfc   20. ia 
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•portlpn."  "  heritage"),  It  will  be  seen.  It  Is  Zoplmr's  ar- 
mament, rather  than  bis  own,  that  Job  states.  Granting 
It  to  be  trne,  Implies  Job,  you  ought  not  to  use  It  as  an  ar- 
gument to  criminate  »n«.  For  (ch.  28)  the  ways  -of  Dtvlne 
wisdom  In  afflicting  the  godly  are  inscrutable:  all  that 
\*  sure  to  man  Is,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  wisdom  (v.  2S). 
toy  the  hand— Kather,  concerning  the  hand  of  God,  viz., 
what  God  does  In  governing  men.  -with  the  Almighty— 
The  counsel  or  principle  which  regulates  Gcxl's  dealings. 
13.  "  Ye  yourselves  see"  that  the  wicked  often,  are  afflicted 
fthongh  often  the  reverse  ch.  21. 33).  But  do  you  "vainly" 
make  Mils  an  argument  to  prove  from  my  afflictions  that 
«.  »m  wicked?  13.  (Note  v.  11.)  14.  His  family  only  ln- 
tureases  to  perish  by  sword  or  famine  (Jeremiah  18.  21 ;  ch. 
;.  20),  the  converse.  16.  Those  that  escape  war  and  famine 
ft).  M)  shall  be  buried  by  the  deadly  plague— "death"  (ch. 
Ml.  IS;  Jeremiah  15.  2;  Revelation  6.  8).  The  plague  of  the 
lildvile  Ages  was  called  "  the  black  death."  Buried  by  It 
no  plies,  that  they  would  have  none  else  but  the  death 
»lague  itself  (poetically  personified)  to  perform  their 
\nera'.  rites,  i.  e.,  would  have  none,  his — Kather,  their 
jftdowi*.  Transitions  from  tingular  to  plural  are  frequent. 
Polygamy  Is  not  Implied.  16.  dust  .  .  .  cl»y— Images  of 
multitudes  (Zecharlah  9. 3).  Many  changes  of  raiment  are 
*  chief  constituent  of  wealth  In  the  East.  17.  Introverted 
parallelism.  My  Introduction.  Of  the  four  clauses  In  the 
Two  verses,  1  answers  to  4,  2  to  8  (so  Matthew  7.  6).  18.  (CU. 
4. 14;  4. 19.)  The  transition  is  natural  from  "raiment"  (v. 
If)  to  the  "house"  of  the  "moth"  In  it,  and  of  It,  when  In 
Its  larva  state.  The  mothwfjrm'n  house  is  broken  whenever 
the  "raiment"  Is  shaken  out,  so  frail  Is  it.  booth—  A 
bough-formed  hut  which  the  guard  of  a  vineyard  raises 
for  temporary  shelter  (Isaiah  1.  8).  19.  gathered— Buried 
honourably  (Genesis  25.8;  2  Klugs  22.  20).  But  Umbrkit, 
agreeably  to  v.  18,  which  describes  tfie  short  continuance  of 
the  tinner' s  prosperity ,  "  He  layeth  himself  rich  In  his  bed, 
and  nothing  it  robbed  from  him,  he  openeth  his  eyes,  and 
nothing  more  it  there."  If  English  Vertion  be  retained,  the 
drat  clause  probably  means,  rich  though  he  be  in  dying, 
he  shall  not  be  honoured  with  a  fwieral;  the  second, 
When  he  opens  his  eyes  xn  ttte  unseen  world.  It  is  only  to 
see  hit  destruction.  LXX.  read  for  "  not  gathered,"  He  does 
Aot  proceed,  I.  «.,  goes  to  his  bed  no  more,  So  Maurkr. 
30.  (Ch.  18. 11 ;  22. 11, 21.)  Like  a  sudden  violent  flood  (Isa- 
iah 8.7,8;  Jeremiah  47.2):  conversely  (Psalm  ?<2  6).  ai. 
(Ch.  2L  18 ;  IS.  3 ;  Psalm  58.  9.)  33.  cast— viz..  thunderbolts 
(ch.  6.  4;  7.  SO;  16.  13;  Psalm  7. 12,  13).  33.  clap  hands—  for 
Joy  at  his  downfall  (Lamentations  2.  15;  Nuhnm  3.  19). 
bias— deride  (Jeremiah  25.  9).  Job  alludes  to  Blldad's 
words  (ch.  18. 18). 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-28.  Job's  Speech  Continued.  In  eh.  27.  Job  had 
tacitly  admitted,  that  the  statement  of  the  friends  was 
often  true,  that  God  vindicated  His  Justice  by  punishing 
the  wicked  here;  but  still  the  affliction  of  the  godly  re- 
mained unexplained.  Man  has,  by  skill,  brought  the 
precious  metals  from  their  concealment.  But  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  which  governs  human  affairs,  he  cannot  simi- 
larly discover,  12,  Ac.  However,  the  image  from  the  same 
metals  (ch.  23.  10),  implies  Job  has  made  some  way  to- 
wards solving  the  riddle  of  his  life,  viz.,  that  affliction  is 
to  him  as  the  refining  Are  to  gold,  vela— A  mine,  from 
which  it  goes  forth,  Hebrew,  i.  «.,  is  dug.  place  for  gold— 
A  place  where  gold  may  be  found,  which  men  reflne.  Not 
as  English  Vertion,  "A  place — where,"  <fco.  (Malachl  3.  3). 
Contrasted  with  gold  found  in  the  bed  and  sand  of  rivers, 
which  does  not  need  refining ;  as  the  gold  dug  from  a  mine 
does.  Golden  ornaments  have  been  found  In  Egypt,  of 
the  times  of  Joseph.  3.  brass — t.  «.,  copper ,  for  brass  is  a 
mixed  metal  of  copper  and  sine,  of  modern  invention. 
Iron  Is  less  easily  discovered,  and  wrought,  than  copper ; 
Vherefore  copper  was  in  common  use  long  before  Iron. 
Copper-stone  Is  called  "cadmium"  by  Pliny  (Natural 
Hkitort  34.  1;  3d.  21].  Iron  is  fitly  said  to  be  taken  out  of 
Ihs  "  earth"  (dast),  for  ore  looks  like  mere  earth.  8.  "  Man 
••>.«bc*  an  <?nd  of  darkness."  by  exploring  the  darkest 


depths  (with  torches),  all  perfection— Rattier,  came* 
out  his  search  to  the  utmost  perfection;  most  thorough!-* 
searches  the  stones  of  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  o) 
death  (thickest  gloom),  i.  e.,  the  stones,  whatever  they  be, 
embedded  In  the  darkest  bowels  of  the  earth  [Umbrkit 
(ch.  26. 10).  *.  Three  hardships  In  mining:  1.  "A  stream 
(flood)  breaks  out  at  the  side  of  the  stranger;"  viz.,  thf 
miner,  a  strange  new-comer  into  places  heretofore  unex- 
plored ;  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  stream  breaking  ont 
beside  him  Is  expressed  (English  Version,  from  the  inhab- 
itant) ;  2.  "  Forgotten  (unsupported)  by  the  foot  they  hang," 
viz.,  by  ropes,  in  descending.  In  the  Hebrew,  "Lo  there" 
precedes  this  clause,  graphically  placing  It  as  if  before  th« 
eyes.  T7u?  waters  are  inserted  by  English  Version.  Art 
dried  up,  ought  to  be,  "hang,"  "are  suspended."  Englinh 
Vernon  perhaps  understood,  waters  of  whose  existence 
man  was  previously  unconscious,  and  near  which  he  nevo 
trod:  and  yet  man's  energy  Is  such,  that  by  pumps,  Ac, 
he  soon  causes  them  to  "  dry  up  and  go  away."  [So  Hkr- 
dkr.  |  3.  "Far  away  from  men,  they  move  with  uncertain 
step;"  they  stagger;  not  "they  are  gone."  [Umbrkit.)  5. 
Its  fertile  surface  yields  food ;  and  yet  "beneath  It  1« 
turned  up  as  It  were  with  tire."  So  Plint  [Natural 
History  33;  observes  on  the  ingratitude  of  man  who 
repays  the  debt  he  owes  the  earth  for  food,  by  digging  ont 
Its  bowels.  "Fire"  was  used  in  mining.  [Umbrkit. j 
English  Version  Is  simpler,  which  means  precious  stouet 
which  glow  like  fire;  and  so  v.  6  follows  naturally  (Ezekiel 
28.  14).  6.  Sapphires  are  found  in  allnvlal  soil  near  rocks 
and  embedded  in  gneiss.  The  ancients  distinguished  two 
kinds:  1.  The  real,  of  transparent  bine:  2.  That  improp- 
erly so  called,  opaque,  with  gold  spots,  i.  e.,  lapislazult. 
To  the  latter,  looking  like  gold  dust,  Umhrkit  refers 
"dust  of  gold"  English  Version  better,  "The  stonet  of  the 
earth  are,  Ac,  and  the  clods  of  It  (  Vulgate)  are  gold  ;"  ths 
parallel  clauses  are  thus  neater.  7.  fowl— Rather,  raven- 
ous bird,  or  eagle,  which  is  the  most  sharp-sighted  of  birds 
(Isaiah  46. 11),  A  vulture  will  spy  a  carcass  at  an  amazing 
distance.  The  miner  penetrates  the  earth  by  a  way  un- 
seen by  birds  of  keenest  sight.  8.  lion's  whelps — Utn 
the  sons  of  pride,  i.  e.,  the  fiercest  beasts,  pnssed — The  He* 
brew  implies  the  proud  gait  of  the  lion.  The  miner  vei> 
tures,  where  not  even  the  fierce  lion  dares  U>  go  in  pursuit 
of  his  prey.  9.  rock — Flint.  He  puts  forth  his  band  to 
cleave  the  hardest  rock,  by  the  rooU» — From  their  foun- 
dations, by  undermining  them.  10.  He  cols  channels  to 
drain  off  the  waters,  which  hinder  his  mining;  and  when 
the  waters  are  gone,  he  is  able  to  see  the  jrrecionut  things  In 
the  earth.  11.  floods — "He  restrains  the  streams  from 
weejHng  ;"  a  poetical  expression  for  the  trickling  subterra- 
nean rills,  which  Impede  hlra;  answering  to  the  first  clannt 
of  v.  10;  so  also  the  two  latter  clauses  in  each  verse  corre- 
spond. 13.  Can  man  discover  the  Divine  Wisdom  hj 
which  the  world  is  governed,  as  he  can  the  treasure* 
hidden  In  the  earth?  Certainly  not.  Divine  Wisdom  Is 
conceived  as  a  person  (v.  12-27)  distinct  from  God  (v.  23; 
also  in  Proverbs  8.  23,  27).  The  Almighty  Word,  Jesna 
Christ,  we  know  now.  Is  that  Wisdom.  The  order  of  the 
world  was  originated  and  Is  maintained  by  the  breathing 
forth  (Spirit)  of  Wisdom,  unfathomable  and  unpurchase- 
able by  man.  In  verse  28,  the  only  aspect  of  it,  which 
relates  to,  and  may  be  understood  by,  man,  is  stated. 
understanding— Insight  Into  the  plan  of  the  Divine 
government.  13.  Man  can  fix  no  price  upon  it,  as  it  !» 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  man's  abode  (Isaiah  88.  11).  Job 
implies  both  its  valuable  worth,  and  the  impossibility  of 
buying  It  at  any  price.  15.  Not,  the  usual  word  for  "gold  ;' 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  shut  up  with  care;  i.  *.,  purest  ijoui 
(1  Kings  ft.  20,  Margin),  weighed—  The  precious  metal* 
were  weighed  out  before  coining  was  known  (Genesis  23. 
16).  18.  gold  of  Ophlr— The  most  precious  (Note  22.  24 ; 
Psalm  46.  9).  onyx— (Gentwsls  2.  12,  ^  More  valued  formerly 
than  now.  The  term  is  Greek,  meaning  thumb  nail,  from 
some  resemblance  In  colour.  The  Arabic  denotes,  of  t  we 
colours,  white  preponderating.  17.  crystal— Or  else  gloat. 
If  then  known,  very  costly.  From  a  root,  to  be  Arrass- 
ptxrent.  Jewels— Rather,  vessels.  18.  Red  coral  (Kz»kt«f 
37   16).     18.  pearls — IAK,  what  is  frozen.     Probably  nryntal 
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and  v.  17  will  then  be  glass,  rubles—  Umbbbit  translate* 
pearls  (see  Lamentations  4. 1 ;  Proverbs  3. 15).  The  Urlm 
and  Thammlm,  the  means  of  consulting  God  by  the 
twelve  stones  on  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  "  the  stories 
of  the  sanctuary"  (Lamentations  4. 1),  have  their  counter- 
part In  this  chapter ;  the  precious  stones  symbolizing  the 
"light"  and  "perfection"  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  18. 
Kthtopia—  (jxjjh  In  the  Hebrew,  Either  Ethiopia,  or  the 
south  of  Arabia,  near  the  Tigris.  30.  Verse  12  repeated 
with  great  force.  31.  None  can  tell  whence  or  where,  teeing 
it,  Ac.  fowli- The  gift  of  divination  was  assigned  by  the 
heathen  especially  to  birds.  Their  rapid  flight  heaven- 
wards and  keen  sight  originated  the  superstition.  Job 
may  allude  to  It,  Not  even  the  boasted  divination  of  birds 
has  an  insight  Into  It  (Ecclesiastes  10.  20).  But  It  may 
merely  mean,  as  v.  7,  It  escapes  the  eye  of  the  most  keen- 
sighted  bird,  aa— i.  e.,  the  abodes  of  destruction  and  of  the 
dead.  "  Death"  put  for  Sheol  (ch.  30.  23 ;  26.  6,  Note ;  Psalm 
9.  13).  "We  have  (only)  heard— The  report  of  her.  We 
have  not  teen  her.  In  the  land  of  the  living  (v.  13)  the 
workings  of  Wisdom  are  »*en,  though  not  herself.  In  the 
regions  of  the  dead  she  is  only  heard  of,  her  actings  on 
nature  not  being  seen  (Ecclesiastes  9.  10).  33.  God  hath, 
and  Is  Himself  wisdom.  34.  "Seeth  (all  that  Is)  under," 
Ac.  3S.  God  has  adjusted  the  weight  of  the  winds,  so 
seemingly  Imponderable,  lest,  If  too  weighty,  or  too  light, 
Injury  should  be  caused.  He  measureth  out.  the  waters, 
fixing  their  bounds,  with  wisdom  as  His  counsellor  (Prov- 
erbs 8.  27-31 ;  Isalab  40.  12).  36.  The  decree  regulating  at 
what  time  and  place,  and  In  what  quantity,  the  rain 
should  fall,  away— Through  the  parted  clouds  (ch.  38. 25 ; 
Zecharlah  10.  1).  37.  declare— Manifest  her,  viz.,  in  His 
works  (Psalm  19. 1,  2).  So  the  approval  bestowed  by  the 
Creator  on  His  works  (Genesis  L 10, 31) ;  cf.  the  "  rejoicing" 
of  wisdom  at  the  same  (Proverbs  8.  30;  which  Umbbeit 
translates,  "1  was  the  skilful  artificer  by  his  side,"  31). 
prepared— Not  created,  for  wisdom  Is  from  everlasting 
(Proverbs  8.);  but  "established"  her  as  Governor  of  the 
world,  searched  out— Examined  her  works  to  see, 
whether  she  was  adequate  to  the  task  of  governing  the 
world.  [Maubeb.]  38.  Rather,  But  unto  man,  Ac.,  My 
wisdom  is  that  whereby  all  things  are  governed;  Thy 
wisdom  is  in  fearing  God  and  thunning  evil,  and  In  feeling 
assured  that  my  wisdom  always  acts  aright,  though  thou 
dost  not  understand  the  principle  which  regulates  it; 
ex.  gr.,  in  afflicting  the  godly  (John  7.  17.)  The  friends, 
therefore,  as  not  comprehending  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
should  not  Infer  Job's  guilt  from  his  sufferings.  Here 
alone  in  Job  the  name  of  God,  "Adonal,"  occurs,  Lord  or 
master,  often  applied  to  Messiah  in  Old  Testament.  Ap- 
propriately here,  in  speaking  of  the  Word  or  Wisdom,  by 
whom  the  world  was  made  (Proverbs  8. ;  John  1. ;  Eccle- 
siact  ions  24). 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Ver.  1-25.  1.  Job  pauses  for  a  reply.  None  being  made, 
he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  mysterlousness  of  God's 
dealings,  as  set  forth  (ch.  28.)  by  his  own  case.  a.  pre- 
served me— From  calamity.  3.  candle — When  His  favour 
shone  on  me  (note  18.  6 ;  Psalm  18.  28).  darkness— By  His 
safeguard  I  passed  secure  through  dangert.  Perhaps  al- 
luding to  the  lights  carried  before  caravans  in  nightly 
travels  through  deserts.  [Noybs.]  41.  youth— Lit.,  autumn  ; 
the  time  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  my  prosperity.  Applied  to 
youth,  as  the  Orientalists  began  their  year  with  autumn, 
the  most  temperate  season  in  the  East,  secret— When 
the  Intimate  friendship  of  God  rested  on  my  tent  (Prov- 
erbs 3.32;  Psalm  31.  20;  Genesis  18.17;  John  15.  15).  The 
Hebrew  often  means  a  divan  for  deliberation.  6.  butter- 
Bather,  cream,  lit.,  thick  milk.  Wherever  I  turned  my 
steps  the  richest  milk  and  oil  flowed  in  to  me  abundantly. 
Image  from  pastoral  life.  Literal  washing  of  the  feet  in 
milk  is  not  meant,  as  the  second  clause  shows;  Margin, 
with  me,  i-  e.,  near  my  path,  wherever  I  walked  (Deuter- 
onomy 32.  13).  Olives  amidst  rocks  yield  the  best  oiL  Oil 
Id  the  East  is  used  for  food,  light,  anointing,  and  medl- 
aine.  7-10.  The  great  influence  Job  had  over  young  and 
aid  and  noblemen,  through  .  .  .  street—  Rather,  When 
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I  went  oat  of  my  house,  in  the  country  (see  ch.  1.,  pro- 
logue) to  the  gate  (ascending),  up  to  the  city  (which  w*fc 
on  elevated  ground),  and  when  I  prepared  my  (Judicial), 
seat  In  the  market-place.    The  market-place  was  the  place 
of  Judgment,  at  the  gate  or  propylsea  of  the  city,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  remains  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolls  (Isaiah 
59.14;  Psalm  55. 11;  127.5).    8.  hid— Not  lit.  Rather,  Stepped 
backwards,  reverentially.     The  aged,  who  were  already 
seated,  arose  and  remained  standing  (Hebrew)  until  Jot 
seated  himself.    Oriental  manners.    9.  (Ch.  4.  2;  note  21 
6.)    "Refrained,"  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  speech 
10.  Margin,  voice— hid,  i.  e.,  hushed  (Ezekiel  3. 26).   "  Tongue 
cleaved,"  Ac.,  i.  e.,  awed  by  my  presence,  the  emirs  or 
shelcks  were   silent.    11.  blessed— Extolled   my  virtues 
(Proverbs  81.  28).    Omit  me  after  "  heard;"  whoever  heard 
of  me  (in  general,  not  In  the  market-place,  7-10)  praised 
me.    gave  witi»e*«t—  to  my  honourable  character.    Image 
from  a  court  of  Justice  (Luke  4.22).    "The  eye"— t.  e.,  face 
to  face ;  antithesis  to  "  ear" — i.  e.,  report  of  me.    13-17.  The 
grounds  on  which  Job  was  praised  (v.  II),  his  helping  the 
afflicted  (Psalm  72. 12)  who  cried  to  him   for  help,  as  a 
Judge,  or  as  one  possessed  of  means  of  charity.    TransUite, 
The  fatherless  who  had  none  to  help  him.    13.  So  far  was 
I  from  sending  "  widows"  away  empty  (ch.  22.  9).    ready 
to  perish— (Proverbs  81.  6.)  14.  (Isaiah  61.  10;  1  Chronicles 
12.  18.)     Margin,     Jrudginenl  —  Justice,      diadem —Tiara. 
Rather,  turban,  head-dress.    It  and  the  full  flowing  outer 
mantle  or  "robe,"  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
an  Oriental's  grandee  or  high  priest  dress  (Zecharlah  8. 
5).    So  Job's  righteousness  especially  characterized  him. 
15.  Lit.,  the  blind  (Deuteronomy  27.  18);  lame  (2  Samuel  9. 
13);  fig.,  also  the  spiritual  support  which  the  more  en- 
lightened gives  to  those  less  so  (ch.  4,  3;   Hebrews  12.  18; 
Numbers  10.31).    16.  So  far   was  I  from   "breaking  the 
arms  of  the  fatherless,"  as  Ellphaz  asserts  (ch.  22.  9),  I  was 
a  "  father"  to  such,   the  cause  which  I  knew  not — Rather 
— of  him  whom  I  knew  not,  the  stranger  (Proverbs  29. 7  [Um- 
bbeit]; contrast  Luke  18. 1,  Ac).   Applicable  to  almsgiving 
(Psalm  41. 1);  but  here  primarily,  judicial  conscientiousness 
(ch.  31.  13).    17.  Image  from  combating  with  wild  beaeta 
(ch.  4.11;   Psalm  3.  7).    So  compassionate  was  Job  to  th« 
oppressed,  so  terrible  to  the  oppressor !    Jaws— Job  broke 
his  power,  so  that  he  could  do  no  more  hurt,  and  tore  from 
him  the  spoil,  which  he  had  torn  from  others.    18.  I  said 
—In  my  heart  ( Psalm  30.  6).    In— Ratter,  "  With  my  nest ;" 
as  the  second  clause  refers  to  long  life.    Instead  of  my 
family  dying  before  me,  as  now,  I  shall  live  so  long  as  to 
die  with  them:  proverbial  for  long  life.    Job  did  realize 
his  hope  (ch.  42.  16).    However,  In  the  bosom  of  my  fam- 
ily, gives  a  good  sense  (Numbers  24.  21;  Obadlah  4).    Use 
"  nest"  for  a  secure  dwelling,  sand — (Genesis  22. 17 ;  Habak  • 
kuk  1.  9).    But  LXX.,  and  Vulgate,  and  Jewish  interpret- 
ers, favour  the  translation,  "the  phoenix  bird."    "Nest" 
In  the  parallel  clause  supports  the  reference  to  a  bird. 
"  Sand"  for  multitude,  applies  to  men,  rather  than  to  years. 
The  myth  was,  that  the  phoenix  sprang  from  a  nest  of 
myrrh,  made  by  his  father  before  death,  and  that  he  then 
came  from  Arabia  (Job's  country)  to  He  Hope  lis  (the  city 
of  the  Sun)  in  Egypt,  once  in  every  500  years,  and  there 
burnt  his  father.    [Herodotus,  2.  73.]    Modern  research 
has  shown  that  this  was  the  Egyptian  mode  of  represent- 
ing hleroglyphlcally  a  particular  chronological  era  or  cy- 
cle.   The  death  and  revival  every  500  years,"  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  sun,  implies  such  a  grand  cycle  commencing 
afresh  from  the  same  point  in  relation  to  the  sun  from 
which  the  previous  one  started.    Job  probably  refers  to 
this.    10.  Lit.,  opened  to  the  waters.    Opposed  to  ch.  18. 16. 
Vigorous  health.    30.  My  renown,  like  my  bodily  health, 
was  continually  fresh,    bow— Metaphor  from  war,  for 
My  strength,  which  gains  me  "  renown,"  was  ever  renewed 
(Jeremiah  49.  35).    31.  Job  reverts  with  peculiar  pleasure 
to  his  former  dignity  in   assemblies  (v.  7-10).    33.  not 
again — Did  not  contradict  me.    dropped — Affected  their 
minds,  as  the  genial  rain  does  the  soil  on  which  it  gently 
drops  (Amos  7. 16;    Deuteronomy  32.  2;    Socg  4.  11).    H3. 
Image  of  v.  22  continued.    They  waited  for   my  salutary 
counsel,  as  the   dry  soil  does  for  the    refreshing    rain. 
opened  .  .  .  mouth — Pank.d  for;  Oriental  image  (Psalsr- 
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U9.  131).  The  "early  rain"  Is  In  autumn  and  onwards, 
while  the  seed  Is  being  sown.  The  "latter  rain"  Is  in 
March,  and  brings  forward  the  harvest,  which  ripens  in 
May  or  June.  Between  the  early  and  latter  rains,  some 
rain  falls,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  those  rains.  Be- 
tween March  and  October  no  rain  falls  (Deuteronomy  11. 
14;  James  5.  7).  24.  When  I  relaxed  from  my  wonted 
gravity  (a  virtue  much  esteemed  in  the  East)  and  smiled, 
they  oculd  hardly  credit  it,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  my 
londescension,  they  did  not  east  aside  reverence  for  my 
gravity.  But  the  parallelism  is  better  in  Umbreit's 
translation,  "  I  smiled  kindly  on  those  who  trusted  not," 
i.  e.,  in  times  of  danger  I  cheered  those  in  despondency. 
And  they  could  not  cast  down  (by  their  despondency)  my 
serenity  of  countenance"  (flowing  from  trust  In  God)  (Prov- 
erbs 16. 15;  Psalm  104. 15).  The  opposite  phrase  (Genesis  4. 
5,  6).  "  Gravity"  cannot  well  be  meant  by  "  light  of  coun- 
tenance." 25.  I  chose  .  .  .  their  way — i.  e.,  I  willingly 
went  up  to  their  assembly  (from  my  country  residence, 
v.  7).  in  .  .  .  army— As  a  king  supreme  In  the  midst  of 
his  army,  comforteth  .  .  .  mourners — Here  again  Job 
unconsciously  foreshadows  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah  61.  2.  3). 
Job's  afflictions,  as  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  fitting  him 
for  the  office  hereafter  (Isaiah  50.  4 ;  Hebrews  2. 18). 

CHAPTER   XXX. 

Ver.  1-31.    1.  younger— Not  the  three  friends  (ch.  16. 10; 

32.  4,  6,  7).  A  general  description :  1-8,  the  lowness  of  the 
persons  who  derided  him ;  9-15,  the  derision  Itself.  For- 
merly old  men  rose  to  me  (ch.  29.  8).  Now  not  only  my 
juniors,  who  are  bound  to  reverence  me  (Leviticus  19. 32), 
but  even  the  mean  and  base-born  actually  deride  me;  op- 
posed to,  "smiled  upon"  (ch.  29.24).  This  goes  farther 
than  even  the  "mockery"  of  Job  by  relations  and  friends 
(ch.  12.4;  16.10,  20;  17.2,  6;  19.22).  Orientals  feel  keenly 
any  indignity  shown  by  the  young.  Job  speaks  as  a  rich 
Arabian  emir,  proud  of  his  descent,  dogs— Regarded 
with  disgust  in  the  East  as  unclean  (1  Samuel  17. 43 ;  Prov- 
erbs 26. 11).  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter  a  house,  but 
rui  about  wild  In  the  open  air,  living  on  offal  and  chance 
aorsels  (Psalm  59. 14, 15).  Here  again  we  are  reminded 
at  Jeeus  Christ  (Psalm  22. 16).  " Their  fathers,  my  coevals, 
*ere  so  mean  and  famished  that  I  would  not  have  asso- 
ciated them  with  (not  to  say,  set  them  over)  my  dogs  in 
guarding  my  flock."  2.  If  their  fathers  could  be  of  no 
profit  to  me,  much  less  the  sons,  who  are  feebler  than 
their  sires ;  and  in  whose  case  the  hope  of  attaining  old  age 
is  utterly  gone,  so  puny  are  they  (ch.  5.  28).  [Mauser.] 
Even  if  they  had  "strength  of  hands,"  that  could  be  now 
of  no  use  to  me,  as  all  I  want  in  my  present  affliction  is 
sympathy.  3.  solitary— Lit.,  hard  as  a  rock ;  so  translate, 
rather,  dried  up,  emaciated  with  hunger.  Job  describes 
the  rudest  race  of  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  [Umbbeit.] 
fleeing— -So  LXX,  Better,  as  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate, 
"gnawers  of  the  wilderness."  What  they  gnaw  follows 
in  v.  4.  iu  former  time — Lilt.,  the  "yesternight  of  desola- 
tion and  waste"  (the  most  utter  desolation  ;  Ezekiel  6. 14); 
i.  e.,  those  deserts  frightful  as  night  to  man,  and  even  there 
from  time  immemorial.  I  think  both  ideas  are  in  the  words 
darkness  [Gesenics]  and  antiquity  [Umbbeit].    (Isaiah  30. 

33,  Margin.)  4.  mallows— Rather,  salt-wort,  which  grows 
in  deserts  and  is  eaten  as  a  salad  by  the  poor.  [Mat/rer.] 
by  the  bushes — Among  the  bushes,  juniper— Rather,  a 
kind  of  broom,  Spartium  junceum  [Linn-kus],  still  called 
In  Arabia,  as  In  the  Hebrew  of  Job,  retem,  of  whioh  the 
bitter  roots  are  eaten  by  the  poor.  5.  they  cried — i.  e.,  a 
ory  is  raised,  Ac.  Expressing  the  contempt  felt  for  this 
race  by  civilized  and  weU-born  Arabs.  When  these  wild 
vagabonds  make  an  Incursion  on  villages,  they  are  driven 
away,  as  thieves  would  be.  6.  They  are  forced  "  to  dwell." 
eliflb  of  valleys— Rather,  "in  the  gloomy  (lit.,  gloom  of) 
valleys,"  or  wadys.  To  dwell  In  valleys  is,  in  the  East,  a 
mark  of  wretchedness.  The  troglodytes,  in  parts  of 
Arabia,  lived  in  such  dwellings  as  caves,  <fec.  7.  brayed 
— L;k«-  the  wild  ass  (ch.  6.5  for  food).  The  Inarticulate 
twaes  of  this  uncivilized  rabble  are  but  little  above  those 
j*    the   beae>i  of   the  field,    gathered  together — Rather, 


sprinkled  here  and  there.  Lit.,  poured  out,  graphically 
picturing  their  disorderly  mode  of  encampment,  lying 
up  and  down  behind  the  thoi  n-bushes.  nettles  — Or 
brambles.  [Umbbeit.]  8.  fools  — i.e.,  the  impious  and 
abandoned  (1  Samuel  25.25).  base— Nameless,  low-born 
rabble,  viler  than,  &c.  —  Rather,  they  were  driven  or 
beaten  out  of  the  land.   The  Horltes  in  Mount  Seir  (Genesis 

14.  6,  with  which  cf.  Genesis  36.  20,  21 ;  Deuteronomy  2. 12, 
22)  were  probably  the  aborigines,  driven"  out  by  the  tribe 
to  which  Job's  ancestors  belonged;  their  name  means 
troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves.  To  these  Job  alludes 
here  (v.  1-8,  and  Genesis  24.  4-8,  which  cf.  together).  ».  (Ch. 
17.6.)  Strikingly  similar  to  the  derision  Jesus  Christ  un- 
derwent (Lamentations  3. 14;  Psalm  69.  12).  Here  Job  re- 
turning to  the  sentiment  in  v.  1.  It  is  to  such  I  am  be- 
come a  song  of  "derision."  10.  in  my  face  — Rather, 
refrain  not  to  spit  in  deliberate  contempt  before  my  face. 
To  spit  at  all  in  presence  of  another  Is  thought  in  the 
East  insulting,  much  more  when  done  to  mark  "abhor- 
rence." Cf.  the  further  insult  to  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah  50.  6; 
Matthew  26. 67).  11.  He,  i.  e.,  God ;  antithetical  to  they, 
English  Version,  here  follows  the  marginal  reading  (Kkki). 
"My  cord,"  image  from  a  bow  unstrung;  opposed  to  ch. 
29.  20.  The  text  (Chetib),  "  His  cord"  or  "  reins"  is  better ; 
"  yea,  each  lets  loose  his  reins."  [Umbreit.]  12.  youth 
—Rather,  a  (low)  brood.  To  rise  on  the  right  hand  is  to 
accuse,  as  that  was  the  position  of  the  accuser  in  court 
(Zechariah  3. 1 ;  Psalm  109.  6).  push  .  .  .  feet^-Jostle  me 
out  of  the  way  (ch.  24.  4).  ways  of— i.  e.,  their  ways  of 
(i.  e.,  with  a  view  to  my)  destruction.  Image,  as  in  ch. 
19. 12,  from  a  besieging  army  throwing  up  a  way  of  ap- 
proach for  itself  to  a  city.  13.  Image  of  an  assailed  fort- 
ress continued.  They  tear  up  the  path  by  which  succour 
might  reach  me.  set  forward— {Zechariah  1. 15.)  they 
have  no  helper — Arabic  proverb  for  contemptible  persons. 
Yet  even  such  afflict  Job.  14.  -waters — (So  2  Samuel  5.  20.) 
But  it  is  better  to  retain  the  image  of  v.  12,  13.  "They 
came  (upon  me)  as  through  a  wide  breach,"  viz.,  made  by 
the  besiegers  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  (Isaiah  30. 13). 
[Matjrer.]  in  the  desolation— "Amidst  the  crash"  of 
falling  masonry,  or  "with  a  shout  like  the  crash"  of,  Ac. 

15.  they  — Terrors,  soul  — Rather,  my  dignity.  [Um- 
bbeit.] welfare  — Prosperity,  cloud— (Ch.  7.9;  Isaiah 
44.22).  16-23.  Job's  outward  calamities  affect  his  mind. 
poured  out — In  irrepressible  complaints  (Psalm  42.4; 
Joshua  7.  5).  17.  In  the  Hebrew,  night  is  poetically  per- 
sonified, as  ch.  3.3:  "night  plerceth  my  bones  (so  that 
they  fall)  from  me"  (not  as  English  Version,  "in  me;"  see 
v.  30).  sinew*— So  the  Arabic,  veins,  akin  to  the  Hebrew ; 
rather,  gnawers,  as  in  v.  3  (note),  viz.,  my  gnawing  pains 
never  cease.  Effects  of  elephantiasis.  18.  of  my  disease 
—Rather,  "  of  God"  (ch.  23.  6).  garment  changed— From 
a  robe  of  honour  to  one  of  mourning,  literally  (ch.  2.  8 ; 
John  3.  6)  and  metaphorically.  [Umbbbit.]  Or  rather,  as 
SCHT7TTKN8,  following  up  V.  17,  My  outer  garment  is 
changed  into  affliction ;  i. «.,  affliction  has  become  my 
outer  garment,  It  also  bindeth  me  fast  round  (my  throat) 
as  the  collar  of  the  inner  coat ;  (.  e..  It  Is  both  my  inner 
and  outer  garment.  Observe  the  distinction  between  the 
Inner  and  outer  garments.  The  latter  refers  to  his  afflic- 
tions from  without  (v.  1-18);  the  former  his  personal  afflic- 
tions (v.  14-23).  Umbbeit  makes  "  God"  subject  to  "  bind- 
eth," as  In  v.  19.  1©.  God  ls*pbetlcally  said  to  do  that 
which  the  mourner  had  done  to  himself  (ch.  2. 8).  With 
lying  in  the-  ashes  he  had  become,  like  them,  in  dirty 
colour.  20.  stand  up— The  reverential  attitude  of  a  sup- 
pliant before  a  king  (1  Kings  8. 14;  Luke  18. 11-13).  not- 
Supplied  from  the  first  clause.  But  the  intervening  af- 
firmative "stand"  makes  this  ellipsis  unlikely.  Rather, 
as  ch.  16. 9  (not  only  dost  thou  refuse  aid  to  me  "  stand- 
ing" as  a  suppliant,  but),  thou  dost  regard  me  with  a  frown ; 
eye  me  sternly.  32.  lift  est  ...  to  wind — As  a  "leaf"  o? 
"  stubble"  (ch.  13.  25).  The  moving  pillars  of  sand,  raised 
by  the  wind  to  the  clouds,  as  described  by  travellers 
would  happily  depict  Job's  agitated  spirit,  if  It  be  tc< 
them  that  he  alludes,  dissolvest  .  .  .  substance  —  The 
marginal  Hebrew  reading  (Kebi),  "my  wealth,"  or  ela« 
"wisdom,"  Ue„  sense  and  spirit,  or  "my  hope  of  deliver 
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mat*."  But  the  text  (Chetib)  Is  better :  Thou  dlssolvest 
bm  (with  fear,  Exodus  13.  15)  in  the  crash  (of  the  whirl- 
wind; m  v.  14.  note).  [Maurer.)  TJhbbeit  translate*  as 
ft  Yerb,  "Thou  tcrriflest  me."  83.  This  shows  ch.  19.25 
cannot)  be  restricted  to  Job's  hope  of  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance, death— as  lu  eh.  28. 22,  the  realm  of  the  dead  (He- 
brew* 0.27;  Genesis  3.19).  34.  Expressing  Job's  faith  as 
to  the  state  after  death.  Though  one  must  go  to  the 
grave,  yet  He  will  no  more  afflict  in  the  ruin  of  the  body 
(»o  Hebrew  for  (nave)  there,  If  one  has  cried  to  Him 
when  being  destroyed.  The  "stretching  of  His  hand" 
to  punish  after  death  answers  antithetically  to  the 
raising  "  the  cry"  of  prayer  in  the  second  clause.  Maurer 
gives  another  translation  which  accords  with  the  scope 
of  «.  24-31;  If  it  be  natural  for  one  in  affliction  to  ask 
aid,  why  should  It  be  considered  (by  the  friends)  WTong 
In  my  owtef  "Nevertheless  does  not  a  nana  in  ruin 
etretch  out  his  hand"  (imploring  help,  v.  20;  Lamenta- 
tions 1.  17)?  If  one  be  In  his  calamity  (destruction)  is 
there  not  therefore  a  "ory"  (for  aid)?  Thus  In  the  paral- 
lelism "cry"  answers  to  "stretch— hand;"  "In  his  calam- 
ity," to  "  In  ruin."  The  negative  of  the  first  clause,  is  to 
be  supplied  in  the  second,  as  in  v.  23  (ch.28. 17).  35.  May 
I  not  be  allowed  to  complain  of  my  calamity,  and  beg  re- 
lief, seeing  that  I  myself  sympathized  with  those  "in 
trouble"  (lit.,  hard  of  day ;  those  who  had  a  hard  time  of 
it).  86.  I  may  be  allowed  to  crave  help,  seeing  that, 
"when  I  looked  for  good  (on  account  of  my  piety  and 
charity),  yet  evil."  Ac.  llghtr-{eh.  22.  28).  37.  bowels— 
Regarded  as  the  seat  of  deep  feeling  (Isaiah  18. 11).  boiled 
—Violently  heated  and  agitated,  prevented— Old  English 
for  unexpectedly  came  upon  me,  surprised  me.  88.  mourn- 
ing— Bather,  I  move  about  blackened,  though  not  by  the 
sun;  i.  e.,  whereas  many  are  blackened  by  the  sun,  I  am, 
by  the  heat  of  God's  wrath  (so  "boiled,"  v.  27);  the  ele- 
phantiasis covering  me  with  blackness  of  skin  (v.  80),  as 
with  the  garb  of  mourning  (Jeremiah  14. 2).  This  striking 
enigmatic  form  of  Hebrew  expression  occurs,  Isaiah  29. 9. 
stood  np— As  an  Innocent  man  crying  for  justice  in  an 
assembled  court  (v.  20).  89.  dragons  .  .  .  owls— Rather, 
jackals,  ostriches,  both  of  which  ntter  dismal  screams 
(Mloah  1.8);.  in  which  respect,  as  also  in  their  living 
amidst  solitudes,  the  emblem  of  desolation.  Job  Is  their 
brother  and  companion,  t.  e.,  resembles  them.  "Dragon," 
Hebrew,  Tannim,  usually  mean?  the  crocodile ;  so  perhaps 
here,  its  open  Jaws  lifted  towards  heaven,  and  its  noise 
making  it  seem  as  if  it  mourned  over  its  fat*  [Bochabt.J 
30.  upon  me — Rather,  as  in  17  (Note),  my  skin  is  black 
(and  falls  away)  from  me.  my  bones — (ch.  19.  20 ;  Psalm 
102.  5).  31.  org»n  —  Rather,  pipe  (ch.  21.  12);  "My  joy  is 
turned  into  the  voice  of  weeping"  (Lamentations  6.  15). 
These  instruments  are  properly  appropriated  to  jojj  (Isaiah 
.40.  29,  XI),  which  makes  their  use  now  Id  sorrow  the  sadder 
by  contrast. 

CHAPTER     XXXI. 

Ver.  1-40.  I.  Job  proceeds  to  prove,  that  he  deserved  a 
better  lot.  As  in  ch.  29.  he  showed  his  uprightness  an  an 
emir,  or  magistrate  in  public  life,  so  in  this  chapter  he 
vindicates  his  character  In  private  life.  1-4.  He  asserts 
his  guarding  against  being  allured  to  sin  by  his  senses. 
I.  think— Rather,  cast  a  (lustful)  look.  He  not  merely  did 
not  so,  but  put  it  ont  of  the  question  by  covenanting  with 
his  eyes  against  leading  him  into  temptation  (Proverbs 
8.  23;  Matthew  5.  28).  8.  Had  I  let  my  senses  tempt  me  to 
siu,  "  what  portion  (would  there  have  been  to  me,  i.  «., 
must  I  have  expected)  from  (lit.  of)  God  above,  and  what 
Inheritance  from  (lit.  of)  the  Almighty,"  Ac.  [Maurer] 
(ch.  20. 29 ;  27. 18).  3.  Answer  to  the  question  in  v.  2.  strange 
—extraordinary.  4.  Doth  not  He  see,  Ac.  ?  Knowing  this, 
1  could  only  have  expected  "  destruction"  (v.  3),  had  I  com- 
mitted this  sin  (Proverbs  5.  21).  5.  Job's  abstinence  from 
evil  deeds,  vanity— i.  e.,  falsehood  (Psalm  12.  2).  6.  Pa- 
renthetical. Translate,  "  Oh  that  God  would  weigh  me,  Ac, 
then  would  He  know,"  Ac.  7.  Connected  with  v.  6.  the 
way— of  God  (oh.  23. 11 ;  Jeremiah  6.  5).  A  godly  life,  heart 
.  .  ,  after  .  .  .  eyes — If  my  heart  coveted,  what  my  eyes 
teheld  (Eccleslastes  11.9;  Joshua  7.21).     hands— {Psalm 
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24.  4).  h.  Apoaoels  to  t>.  5  una  7 ;  tne  curses  which  be  tm 
precats*  on  himself,  If  he  had  done  these  things  (Leviti- 
cus 26.  16;  Amos  9.  14;  PBalm  128.2).  offspring—  Rather. 
what  J  plant,  my  harvests.  9-13.  Job  asserts  his  inuoeence 
of  adultery,  deceived— hath  let  Itself  be  seduced  (Prov- 
erbs?^, Ac. ;  Genesis  39.  7-12).  laid  wait— udU)  the  hus- 
band went  out.  10.  grind— turn  the  handmlll.  Be  the 
most  abject  slave  and  concubine  (Ionian  47.2;  2  Samueu 
12.  11).  11.  In  the  earliest  times  punished  with  deult 
(Genesis  88.  24).  So  in  later  times  (Deuteronomy  22.  22} 
Heretofore  he  had  spoken  only  of  sins  against  conscience 
now,  one  against  the  community,  needing  the  cognisance 
of  the  Judge.  13.  (Proverbs  «.  27-35;  8.  6-23,  26,  27.)  No 
crime  more  provokes  God  to  send  destruction  as  a  consum- 
ing fire,  none  so  desolates  the  soul.  13-33.  Job  affirms  hli 
freedom  from  unfairness  towards  his  servants,  from 
harshness  and  oppression  towards  the  needy,  despla* 
the  cause — refused  to  do  them  Justice.  14,  15.  Parenthet- 
ical; the  reason  why  Job  did  not  despise  the  cause  of  hli 
servants.  Translate,  What  then  (had  1  done  so)  could  1 
have  done,  when  God  arose  (to  call  me  to  account);  and 
when  He  visited  (came  to  inquire),  what  could  I  have  au 
swered  Him?  15.  Slaveholders  try  to  defend  themselve* 
by  maintaining  the  oriffinal  inferiority  of  the  slave.  Bui 
Malachi  2.10;  Acts  17.26;  Epheslans  6.  9,  make  the  com 
mon  origin  of  masters  and  servants  the  argument  foi 
brotherly  love  being  shown  by  the  former  to  the  latter 
16.  fall— In  the  vain  expectation  of  relief  (oh.  11.20).  17. 
Arabian  rules  of  hospitality  require  the  stranger  to  be 
helped  first,  and  to  the  best.  18.  Parenthetical :  asserting 
that  he  did  the  contrary  to  the  things  in  v.  16,  17.  he — the 
orphan,  guided  her — viz.,  the  widow,  by  advice  and  pro- 
tection. On  this  and  "  a  father"  see  ch.  29. 16.  19.  perish 
— i.  e.,  ready  to  perish  (ch.  29. 13).  80.  loins— the  parts  of 
the  body  benefited  by  Job  are  poetically  described  as 
thanking  him ;  the  loins  before  naked,  when  clad  by  me 
wished  me  every  blessing.  81.  "When  (i.e.,  because)  J 
saw"  that  I  might  calculate  on  the  "help"  of  a  powerful 
party  In  the  court  of  Justice— {"gate"),  if  I  should  be  sum- 
moned by  the  Injured  fatherless.  33.  Apodoslc  to  vs.  1Z 
16, 17, 19,  20,  2L  If  I  had  done  those  crimes,  I  should  havt 
made  a  bod  use  of  my  Influence  (my  arm,  figuratively,  v.  21) 
therefore,  if  I  have  done  them  let  my  arm  (literally)  suf- 
fer. Job  alludes  to  Eliphaz's  charge  (ch.  22. 9).  The  first 
"arm"  is  rather  the  shoulder.  The  second  "arm"  is  tht 
fore  arm.  from  the  bone — Lit.,  a  reed:  hence  the  upper 
arm,  above  the  elbow.  33.  For— i. «.,  the  reason  why  Job 
guarded  against  snch  sins.  Fear  of  God,  though  he  could 
escape  man's  Judgment  (Genesis  89,  9).  I'm  kh  kit  rnort 
spiritedly  translates.  Yea,  destruction  and  terror  from 
God  might  have  befallen  me  (had  I  done  so):  mere  fern 
not  being  the  motive,  highness— majestic  might.  en- 
dure—I could  have  availed  nothing  against  it.  34,  35. 
Job  asserts  his  freedom  from  trust  in  money  (1  Timothy 
6.  17).  Here  he  turns  to  his  duty  towards  God,  as  before 
he  had  spoken  of  his  duty  towards  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bour. Covetousness  is  covert  Idolatry,  as  it  transfers  thf 
heart  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  (Colossliuis  3.  5).  Ic 
v.  26,  27  he  passes  to  overt  idolatry.  36.  If  I  looked  untc 
the  sun  (as  an  object  of  worship)  because  he  shlned ;  or  U> 
the  moon  because  she  walked,  Ac.  Sabalsm  (from  tsaba 
the  heavenly  hosts)  was  the  earliest  form  of  false  worship 
God  is  hence  called  in  contradistinction  "Lord  of  8a- 
baoth."  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  brightest  object* 
in  nature,  and  seen  everywhere,  were  supposed  to  be  visi- 
ble representatives  of  the  invisible  God.  They  had  nc 
temples,  but  were  worshipped  on  high  places  and  roofs  of 
houses  (Ezekiel  8.  16;  Deuteronomy  4. 1H;  2  Kings  23.  6, 11). 
The  Hebreiv  here  for  "sun"  is  light.  Probably  light  wat 
worshipped  as  the  emanation  from  God.  before  It*  em- 
bodiments, the  sun,  Ac.  This  worship  prevailed  in  Chal- 
dea;  wherefore  Job's  exemption  from  the  idolatry  of  hie 
neighbours  was  the  more  exemplary.  Our  "Sun-da;* 
Mon-day,"  or  Moon-day,  bear  traces  of  Sabalsm.  37.  en* 
tleed— away  from  God  to  Idolatry,  kissed  .  .  .  b.nnd—Ad- 
oration,  lit.,  means  this.  In  worshipping  they  used  to  kis* 
the  hand,  and  then  throw  the  kiss,  as  It  were,  towards  the 
object  of  worship  (1  Kings  10. 18;  Hosea  13.  ::>.    38.  The  M» 
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Lb*:  taw  em'oodled  subsequently  the  feeling  of  toe  nodly 
m>Lu  the  earliest  times  against  Idolatry,  an  deservlngju- 
sicla!  penalties  :  being  treason  against  the  Supreme  King 
(Dentoronomy  18.9;  17.  3-7;  Ezeklel  8.14-18).  This  pas- 
sage therefore  does  not  prove  Job  to  have  been  subse- 
guent  U>  Mo*e».  MO.  lifted  up  himself—  In  malicious 
triumph  (Proverbs  17.  5;  34.  17;  Psalm  7.  4).  30.  month- 
Hl.,  palate  ;  ch.  6. 80,  note),  wishing— W.,"  so  as  to  demand 
ale  la.\y  enemy's)  soul,  i.e.,  life  by  a  onrse."  This  verse 
parenthetically  txjnflrms  t>.  80.  Job  in  the  patriarchal  age 
Of  the  promise,  anterior  to  the  law,  realizes  the  Gospel 
lpirit,  which  was  the  end  of  the  law  (cf.  Leviticus  19.  18; 
Deuteronomy  23.  8,  with  Matthew  o.  43,  4-1).  31.  i.  e„  Job's 
household  said.  Oh  that  we  had  Job's  enemy  to  devour,  we 
aannot  rest  satisfied  till  we  have  I  But  Job  refrained  from 
•▼en  wishing  revenge  (1  Samuel  26.  8;  2  Samuel  16.  9,  10). 
So  Jesu*  Christ  (Luke  9.  54,  55).  But,  better  (see  v.  82), 
translated,  "  Who  can  show  (lit.,  give)  the  man  who  was 
BOt  satisfied  with  the  flesh  (meat)  provided  by  Job?"  He 
never  let  a  poor  man  leave  his  gate  without  giving  him 
enough  to  eat.  33.  traveller — it/.,  way,  i.e.,  wayfarers; 
•o  expressed  to  include  all  of  every  kind  (2  Samuel  12.  4). 
S3.  Adam—  Translated  by  Umbreit,  "as  men  do"  (Hosea 
1,7,  where  see  Margin).  But  English  Version  is  more  nat- 
ural. The  very  same  word  for  "hiding"  is  used  In  Gen- 
eels  S.  8,  10,  of  Adam  hiding  himself  from  God.  Job  else- 
where alludes  to  the  flood.  So  he  might  easily  know  of 
the  fall,  through  the  two  lluks  which  connect  Adam  and 
Abraham  (about  Job's  time)  viz.,  Methuselah  ami  Shem. 
Adam  Is  representative  of  fallen  man's  propensity  to  con- 
ceal men  t  (Proverbs  28.  13).  It  was  from  Clod  that  Job  did 
not  "  hide  his  Iniquity  in  his  bosom,"  as  on  the  contrary 
It  was  from  God  that  "Adam"  hid  In  his  lurking-place. 
This  disproves  the  translation,  "as  men:"  for  it  is  from 
thtir  felloiv-men  that  "men  "  are  chiefly  anxious  to  hide 
their  real  character  as  guilty.  Ma«.jke,  to  make  the  com- 
parison with  Adam  more  exac»,  for  my  "bosom"  trans- 
lates, "lurking-place."  34.  Rather,  the  apodosis  to  v.  83, 
"Then  let  me  be  fear-stricken  before  a  great  multitude,  let 
the  contempt,  Ac,  let  me  keep  silence  (the  greatest  dis- 
jrace  to  a  patriot,  heretofore  so  prominent  In  assemblies), 
and  not  go  out,"  «itc.  A  just  retribution,  that  he  who  hides 
hia  s]a  frca;  God,  should  have  it  exposed  before  man  (2 
Samuel  12.  12).  But  Job  had  uot  been  so  exposed,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  esteemed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes 
— ("families");  a  proof,  he  implies,  that  God  does  not 
hold  him  guilty  of  hiding  sin  (ch.  24.  10,  contrast  with  ch. 
ft.  21-25).  33.  Job  returns  to  his  wish  (ch.  13.  22;  19.  23). 
Omlt»j»;  "Behold  ray  sign,"  i.e.,  my  mark  of  subscription 
to  the  statements  Jus',  given  in  my  defence  :  the  mark  of 
signature  was  originally  a  cross;  and  hence  the  letter 
Tau  or  T.  Translate  also  "  O  that  the  Almighty,"  <!fcc.  He 
marks  "God"  as  the  "One"  meant  in  the  first  clause. 
Adversary,  i.  e.,  he  who  contends  with  me,  refers  also  to 
God.  The  vagueness  is  designed  to  express  "whoever  it 
be  that  judicially  opposes  me" — the  Almighty  if  it  be  He. 
had  written  a  book— Rather,  "would  write  down  his 
charge."  36.  So  far  from  hiding  the  adversary's  "an- 
swer "  or  "  charge  "  through  fear,  "  I  would  take  it  on  my 
■boulders"  as  a  public  honour  (Isaiah  9.  6).  a  crown— 
not  a  mark  of  shame,  but  of  distinction  (Isaiah  62.  3).  37. 
A  good  conscience  ImparUi  a  princely  dignity  before  man 
and  free  assurance  In  approaching  God.  This  can  be  real- 
ised, not  In  Job's  way  (42.  5,  6);  but  only  through  Jesus 
Christ  (Hebrews  10.  22).  38.  Personification.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  unjustly-ousted  proprietors  are  transferred 
l»  tfi«  land*  themselves  (v.  20;  Genesis  4.  10;  Habakkuk  2. 
U>.  If  I  have  unjustly  acquired  lands  (ch.  24.  2;  Isaiah  5. 
I).  farrows— The  specihc&t'oo  of  tnese  makes  It  likely, 
he  implies  In  this,  "  If  I  paid  not  ui&  labourer  for  tillage  ;" 
as  next  verse,  "If  I  paid  him  not  tor  galceriug  In  the 
fruit*."  Thus  of  the  four  clauses  in  v.  88,  89,  tue  is*,  resfors 
to  th«  same  subject  as  the  4th,  the  2d  is  connected  vmn 
the  8d  by  introverted  parallelism.  James  5.  4,  wno  plainly 
alludes  to  this  passage:  cf.  "  L/ord  of  Sabaoth"  with  v.  W 
here.  3V.  lose  .  .  .  life—  noWtf..  r>ut  "  harassed  to  death;" 
an  til  he  gave  me  up  his  land  gratis  Mai-rkb);  as  in 
lodges  1*.  18 ;  "suffered  him  to  lan«ui*n      '  i  5  u.  x  1  rut  s  war 


his  means  of  living  [TTmbreit]  (1  Kings  21.  19  >.  *u.  tints* 
ties— or  brambles,  thorns,  eookle— lit.,  noxious  weeds,  'l'hs 
words  .  .  .  ended — i.  e.,  lu  toe  controversy  with  the 
friends.  He  spoke  in  the  book  afterwards,  but  not  ta 
them.  At  37  would  be  the  regular  conclusion  in  strict  art. 
But  88-40  is  natural  to  be  added  by  oue  whose  mind  in  agi- 
tation recurs  to  its  sense  of  lnnoceuce,  even  after  it  has 
come  to  the  point  usual  to  stop  at;  this  takes  away  the 
appearance  of  rhetorical  artifice.  Hence  the  transposi- 
tion by  Eichorx  of  38-40  to  follow  251s  quite  unwarranted. 

CHAPTER     XXXII,. 

Ver.  1-22.  Spekch  of  Ei.ihtj  (ch.  82-37).  1-6.  Prow 
(poetry  begins  with  "I  am  young").  J.  bctamie,  Ac  — 
and  because  they  could  not  prove  to  him  thai  ue  was  un- 
righteous, '-£.  Kllhu- meaning  "God  is  Jehovah."  In 
his  name,  and  character  as  messenger  between  God  aud 
Job,  lie  shadows  forth  Jesus  Christ  (ch.  33.  23-26).  Bar- 
achel— meaning  "God  blesses."  Both  names  indicate 
the  piety  of  the  family,  and  their  separation  from  Idol- 
aters. Bwilte — Buz  was  son  of  Nahor,  brother  of  Abra. 
ham.  Hence  was  named  a  region  In  Arabia  Deserta  (Jere- 
miah 25. 23).  Kam— Aram,  nephew  of  Buz.  Joh  was  prob- 
ably of  an  elder  generation  than  Elihu.  However,  the 
identity  of  names  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  Iden- 
tity of  persons.  The  particularity  with  which  Elihu  » 
descent  is  given,  as  contrasted  with  the  others,  led  Lioht- 
foot  to  infer  Elihu  was  the  author  of  the  book.  But  the 
reason  for  particularity  was,  probably,  that  Elihu  was 
less  known  than  the  three  called  "friends"  of  Job:  and 
that  it  was  right  for  the  poet  to  mark  especially  him  who 
was  mainly  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  book,  rcttie* 
tHan  God — i.  e.,  was  more  eager  to  vindicate  himself  than 
God.  In  ch.  4. 17,  Job  denies  that  man  can  be  morcyi-st  than 
Ood.  TJmbkeit  transUdes,  "  Before  (In  the  presence  of) 
God."  3.  Though  silenced  In  argument,  they  held  their 
opinion  still.  *.  had  spoken— Hebrew,  in  words,  refer- 
ring rather  to  his  own  "words"  of  reply,  which  he  had 
long  ago  ready,  but  kept  back  In  deference  to  the  senior- 
ity of  the  friends  who  spoke.  O.  -was  afraid — the  root 
meaning  In  Hebrew  is  to  crawl  (Deuteronomy  32.  24).  7. 
days — i.  e.,  the  aged  (ch.  15.  10).  8.  Elihu  claims  inspira- 
tion, as  a  divinely-commissioned  messenger  to  Job  (ch. 
S3.  6,  23);  and  that  claim  is  not  contradicted  In  ch.  4Z 
Translate,  "  But  the  spirit  (which  God  put*)  lu  man,  and 
the  inspiration,  Ac,  is  that  which  glvelh,"  Ac,  it  Is  not 
mere  "years"  which  give  understanding  (Proverbs  2.  6; 
John  20.  22).  0.  Great—  Rather,  old  (v.  6).  So  Hebrew,  Id 
Genesis  25.23.  "Greater,  less  "  for  the  elder,  the  younger. 
judgments— what  is  right.  10.  Rather,  J  say.  opinion  - 
Rather,  knowledge.  11.  Therefore  Elihu  was  present 
from  the  first,  reason* — lit.,  understandings,  i.  e.,  the 
meaning  Intended  by  words,  whilst— I  waited  until  you 
should  disco-er  a  suitable  reply  to  Job.  13.  This  has  been 
so  ordered,  "  lest  you  should  "  pride  yourselves  on  having 
overcome  him  by  your  "wisdom"  (Jeremiah  9.  23,  the 
great  aim  of  the  book  of  Job) ;  and  that  you  may  see,  "  God 
alone  can  thrust  him  down,"  <.«.,  confute  him,  "not 
man."  So  Elihu  grounds  his  confutation  not  on  the 
maxims  of  sages,  as  the  friends  did,  but  on  his  specin) 
commission  from  God  (t;.  8;  ch.  33.4,6).  14.  I  am  alto- 
gether unprejudiced.  For  It  is  not  I,  whom  he  addressed. 
"  Your  speeches  "  have  been  influenced  by  irritation.  15. 
Here  Elihu  turns  from  the  friends  to  Job  :  and  so  passe* 
from  the  second  person  to  the  third ;  a  transition  fre 
quent  in  a  rebuke  (ch.  18.  3,  4).  they  left  ofT—  words  were 
taken  from  them.  17.  my  part — for  my  part,  opinion 
—knowledge.  18.  I  am  full  of  words,"  whereas  the 
friends  have  not  a  word  more  to  say.  the  spirit  -a-,  h 
ch.  83.4;  Jeremiah  30.  9 ;  Acts  18.  5).  10.  belly— Boson 
from  whloh  the  words  of  Orientalists  in  speaking  seem  u 
•ceie  wore  than  with  us;  they  speak  guttur<diy.  ••  lAkt 
(n«*,w.^e  /'n  flsrmentation)  without  a  vt-ot.  u>  worfo 
itself  off.  Aeu>  w'  *e  is  keot  In  new  «<»ilMltlii  Lx.ilt.es 
This  fittingly  applies  10  %w  young  Kllliti,  .is  contrasted 
with  the  otd  friends  (Matthev.  1?.  V.  -i».  refreshed— Jtx. 
thai  tJurre  www  be  aii   to  me  (1  Bamue.  it   J»       ***        **».*  1 
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never  accept,"  &o.  Ellhu  alludes  to  Job's  words  (eh.  13. 
8, 10),  wherein  he  complains  that  the  friends  plead  for 
God  partially,  "  accepting  His  person."  Ell  hu  says,  he 
will  not  do  so,  but  act  Impartially  between  Ood  and  Job. 
"  And  1  will  not  give  flattery,"  Ac  (Proverbs  24.  23).  22. 
take  me  away— as  a  punishment  (Psalm  102.  24). 

CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-33.  Address  to  Job,  ah  (ch.  32.)  to  thb  Friends. 
58.  month — Rather,  palate,  wtiereby  the  taste  discerns. 
Every  man  .speak*  with  his  month,  but  few,  as  Ellhu,  try 
their  words  with  discrimination  first,  and  only  say  what  Is 
really  good  (ch.  9.  30  ;  12.  11).  hath  spoken— Rather,  Pro- 
oeeds  to  xjieak.  3.  1  will  speak  according  to  my  Inward 
conviction,  clearly— Rather,  purely.-  sincerely,  not  dis- 
torting the  truth  through  passion,  as  the  friends.  *. 
"The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,"  as  He  did  thee:  latter 
clause  of  v.  6  (Genesis  2.  7).  Therefore  thou  needest  not 
fear  me,  as  thou  wouldest  God  (v.  7 ;  ch.  9.  34).  On  the  other 
hand,  "  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  inspired  me"  (as 
ch.  32.  8) ;  not  as  English  Version,  "  given  me  life :"  therefore 
"I  am  according  to  thy  wish  (ch.  9.  32, 33)  In  God's  stead" 
to  thee;  a  "daysman,"  umpire,  or  mediator,  between 
God  and  thee.  So  Ellhu  was  designed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ  (».  23-28).  5.  Images  from  a 
court  of  Justice,  stand  up — alluding  to  Job's  words  (ch. 
SO.  20).  6.  Note  (v.  4 ;  oh.  81.  35 ;  13. 3, 20, 21).  formed— though 
acting  as  God's  representative,  I  am  but  a  creature,  like 
thyself.  Arabic,  pressed  together,  as  a  mass  of  clay  by  the 
potter,  in  forming  a  vessel.  [Umbreit.]  Hebrew,  cut  off,  as 
the  portion  taken  from  the  clay  to  form  it.  [M a  urer.]  T. 
hand— alluding  to  Job's  words  (oh.  13.  21).  8.  thy  words 
— (Ch.  10.  7  ;  16.  17;  28. 11,  12 ;  27.  5,  6 ;  29.  14.)  In  ch.  9.  80;  13. 
23,  Job  had  acknowledged  sin ;  bnt  the  general  spirit  of 
his  words  was  to  maintain  himself  to  be  "  clean :"  and  to 
charge  God  with  injustice.  He  went  too  far  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  opposing  the  friends'  false  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
Even  the  godly,  though  willing  to  confess  themselves 
sinners  in  general,  often  dislike  sin  in  particular  to  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  them.  Affliction  is  therefore 
needed  to  bring  them  to  feel  that  sin  in  them  deserves 
even  worse  than  they  suffer,  and  that  God  does  them  no 
Injustice.  Then  at  last  humbled  under  God  they  find, 
affliction  is  for  their  real  good,  and  so  at  last  it  is  taken 
vway  either  here,  or  at  least  at  death.  To  teach  this  is 
Elihu's  mission.  9.  clean— spotless.  10.  occasions— for 
hostility:  lit.,  enmities  (ch.  13.  24;  16.9;  19.11;  80.21).  11. 
(Ch.  13. 27.)  marketh— narrowly  watches  (ch.  14. 16;  7. 12; 
81. 4).  12.  In  this — view  of  God  and  His  government.  It 
cannot  be  that  God  should  Jealously  "  watch"  man,  though 
"spotless,"  as  an  "  enemy,"  or  as  one  afraid  of  him  as  an 
equal.  For  "  God  Is  greater  than  man !"  There  must  be 
sin  In  man,  even  though  he  be  no  hypocrite,  which  needs 
correction  by  suffering  for  the  sufferer's  good.  13.  (Isaiah 
45.9.)  his  matters— ways.  Our  part  is,  not  to  "strive" 
with  God,  but  to  submit.  To  believe  It  Is  right  because  He 
does  it,  not  because  we  see  all  the  reasons  for  His  doing  It. 
14.  Translate,  "Yet  man  regardeth  it  not;"  or  rather,  as 
Umbreit,  "  Yea,  twice  (He  repeats  the  warning)— If  man 
gives  no  heed"  to  the  first  warning.  Ellhu  implies  that 
God's  reason  for  sending  affliction  is,  because,  when  God 
has  communicated  His  will  in  various  ways,  man  in  pros- 
perity has  not  heeded  it;  God  therefore  must  try  what 
affliction  will  effect  (John  15.  2;  Psalm  62. 11;  Isaiah  28. 10, 
18).  15.  slumbering*—  light,  Is  opposed  to  "deep  sleep." 
Ellhu  has  In  view  Eliphaz  (ch.  4. 13),  and  also  Job  himself 
(ch.  7. 14).  "  Dreams"  in  sleep,  and  "  visions"  of  actual 
apparitions,  were  among  the  ways  whereby  God  then 
spake  to  man  (Genesis  20.  3).  16.  Lit.,  sealeth  (their  ears) 
to  himself  by  warnings,  i.  e.,  with  the  soreness  and  secresy 
of  a  seal  He  reveals  His  warnings.  [Umbreit.]  To  seal  np 
securely  (ch,  37.  7).  On  the  "  openeth"  (see  ch.  86. 10).  IT. 
purpose — Margin,  work.  So  ch.  86. 9.  So"  business"  In  a 
r>ad  sense  (1  Samuel  20. 19).  Ellhu  alludes  to  Job's  words 
'•"•.  17. 11).  "Pride"  is  an  open  "pit"  (v.  18)  which  God 
Maes  or  covers  up,  lest  man  should  fall  Into  It.  Even  the 
■odlv  oaad  u>  leaix  the  lesson  which  trials  teach,  to  "  hum- 
331, 


Me  themselves  nnder  the  mighty  hand  of  God.'  18.  hi 
soul— his  life,  the  pit— the  grave ;  a  symbol  of  hell 
perishing  by  the  sword— i.  e.,  a  violent  death ;  in  tin 
Old  Testament  a  symbol  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  I 
ungodly.  19.  When  man  does  not  heed  warnings  of  the 
night,  he  Is  chastened,  Ac.  The  new  thought  suggested  bj 
Eliuu  is  that  affliction  Is  disciplinary  (ch.  36. 10) ;  for  the  gooc  j 
of  the  godly,  multitude — so  the  Margin,  Hebrew  (Keri-,, 
Better  with  the  text  (Chetib),  "And  with  the  perpetua. 
(strong)  contest  of  his  bones;"  the  never-resting  fever  IE 
his  bones  (Psalm  38.  3)  [Umbeeit].  20.  life—  i.  e.,  the  ap* 
petite,  which  ordinarily  sustains  "life"  (ch.  38.39;  Psaln 
107.  18;  Ecclesiastes  12.  5).  The  taking  away  of  desire  fo» 
food  by  sickness  symbolizes  the  removal  by  affliction  ol 
lust,  lor  tnlngs  which  loster  the  spiritual  fever  of  pride 
soul — desire.  21.  His  flesh  once  prominent "  can  no  mort 
De  seen."  His  bones  once  not  seen  now  appear  promt 
nent.  stick  out—  lit. ,  are  bare.  The  Margin,  Hebrew  (K  eri 
reading.  The  text  (Chetib)  reads  It  a  noun  (are  become) 
"bareness."  The  Keri  was  no  doubt  an  explanatory 
reading  of  transcribers.  22.  destroyers — angels  of  deal) 
commissioned  by  God  to  end  man's  life  (2  Samuel  24. 16 
Psalm  78.  49).  The  death  pains  personified  may,  however 
be  meant ;  so  "  gnawers"  (note  ch.  30. 17).  23.  Ellhu  refer 
to  himself  as  the  Divinely-sent  (ch.  82.8;  83.6)  "messen 
ger,"  the  "  interpreter"  to  explain  to  Job  and  vindicate 
God's  righteousness ;  such  a  one  Eliphaz  had  denied  tha 
Job  could  look  for  (ch.  5. 1),  and  Job  (ch.  9. 33)  had  wishes 
for  such  a  "  daysman"  or  umpire  between  him  and  God 
The  "  messenger"  of  good  is  antithetical  to  the  "destroyers' 
(v.  23).  with  him— If  there  be  vouchsafed  to  the  sufferer.  Th< 
office  of  the  Interpreter  is  stated  "  to  show  unto  man  OocP 
uprightness"  in  His  dealings ;  or,  as  Umbreit,  "  man' 
upright  course  towards  God"  (Proverbs  14.  2).  The  tonne 
is  better ;  Job  maintained  his  own  "  uprightness"  (ch.  16 
17;  27.5,0);  Ellhu  on  the  contrary  maintains  God't,  ant 
that  man's  true  uprightness  lies  in  submission  to  God 
"  One  among  a  thousand"  Is  a  man  rarely  to  be  found.  St 
Jesus  Christ  (Song  of  Solomon  5. 10).  Ellhu,  the  God-sen 
mediator  of  a  temporal  deliverance  (t>.  54-26),  Is  a  type  a 
the  God-man  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator  of  eternal  deliver 
anoe:  "the  messenger  of  the  covenant"  (Malachl  3.  I', 
This  is  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  per 
sons  and  events  move  in  their  own  sphere  in  such  a  wa; 
as  unconsciously  to  shadow  forth  Him,  whose  "  testlmon; 
is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy ;"  as  the  same  point  may  be  centr 
o '  a  small  and  of  a  vastly  larger  concentric  circle.  24.  Apo 
dosls  to  28.  he— God.  Deliver—  IAt.,  redeem :  in  It 
"  ransom"  there  is  reference  to  the  consideration,  on  accoun 
of  which  God  pardons  and  relieves  the  sufferers ;  here  It  1 
primarily  the  Intercession  of  Ellhu.  But  the  language  1 
too  strong  for  its  full  meaning  to  be  exhausted  by  this.  Th 
Holy  Ghost  has  suggested  language  which  receives  its /to 
realization  only  In  the  "eternal  redemption  found"  b, 
God  in  the  price  paid  by  Jesus  Christ  for  it,  i.  e., 
blood  and  meritorious  intercession  (Hebrews  9. 12).  "  Ob 
tained,"  lit.,  found:  implying  the  earnest  zeal,  wlsdou 
and  faithfulness  of  the  finder,  and  the  newness  and  joy 
ousness  of  the  finding.  Jesus  Christ  could  not  but  hav 
found  it,  bnt  still  His  seeking  It  was  needed.  [Bengel 
(Luke  15.  8.)  God  the  Father,  is  the  Finder  (Psalm  89. 19 
Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  to  whom  He  salth,  Redeer 
(so  Hebrew)  him  from  going,  <tc.  (2  Corinthians  5.  19 
ransom— Used  In  a  general  sense  by  Ellhu,  but  meant  b 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  its  strict  sense  as  applied  to  Jesu 
Christ,  of  a  price  paid  for  deliverance  (Exodus  21.  30),  a: 
atonement  (t.  e„  means  of  selling  at  once,  i.  e.,  reconcilin 
two  who  are  estranged),  a  covering,  as  of  the  ark  wit 
pitch,  typical  of  what  covers  us  sinners  from  wrath  (Gen 
esis  6.  14 ;  Psalm  32. 1).  The  pit  is  primarily  here  the  grax 
(Isaiah  38. 17),  but  the  spiritual  pit  is  mainly  shadowe 
forth  (Zecharlah  9. 11).  25-28.  Effects  of  restoration  t 
God's  favour;  lit.,  to  Job  a  temporal  revival;  spiritually 
an  eternal  regeneration.  The  striking  words  cannot  b 
restricted  to  their  temporal  meaning,  as  used  by  Elir. 
(1  Peter  L  11, 12).  his  flesh  shall  be  fresher  than  a  child1 
—So  Naaman,  2  Kings  5.  14 ;  spiritually,  John  3.  8-7 
Job  shall  no  longer  pray  to  God  as  be  complains,  in  vat: 
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;oh.  23.  3,  8,  9)  True  especially  to  the  redeemed  In  Jesus 
Christ  (John  )6.  23-27).  He  (Job)  shall  see  his  face— Or 
Qod  shall  make  him  to  see  His  face.  [M  adker.  J  God  shall  no 
longer  "hide  His  face"  (ch.  13.24).  True  to  the  believer 
fuow,  John  14. 21, 22 ;  eternally,  Psalm  17. 15 ;  John  17. 24.  his 
f(God's)  righteousness — God  will  again  make  the  restored 
[Job  no  longer  ("I  perverted —right,"  v.  27)  doubt  God's 
notice,  but  to  justify  Him  in  His  dealings.  The  penitent 
Justifies  God  (Psalm  51.  4).  So  the  believer  is  made  to  see 
Jod's  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah  45.  24;  46.  13). 
17.  he  looketh— God.  Rather,  with  Umbreit,  "  Now  he 
\ftie  rest.-ed  penitent)  singeth  joyfully  (answering  to  "Joy," 
v.  26;  Psalm  51.  12)  before  men,  and  salth,"  Ac.  (Proverbs 
35.20;  Psalm  G6. 16;  116.14).  perverted— Made  the  straight 
crooked:  as  Job  had  misrepresented  God's  character. 
profited— Lit.,  was  made  even  to  me;  rather,  "  My  punish- 
ment was  not  commensurate  with  my  sin"  (so  Zophar, 
Sch.  11.  6);  the  reverse  of  what  Job  heretofore  said  (ch.  16. 
17;  Psalm  103.  10;  Ezra  9.13).  38.  Note  v.  24;  rather,  as 
Hebi  sw  text  {English  Version  reads  as  Margin,  Hebrew, 
Keri,  "  his  soul,  his  life"),  "  He  hath  delivered  my  soul, 
4c,  ray  life."  Continuation  of  the  penitent's  testimony 
to  the  people,  light— (v.  30;  ch.  3.  16,  20;  Psalm  56.  13;  Ec- 
cleslastes  11.  7).  39.  Margin,  twice  and  thrice,  alluding  to 
v.  14;  once,  by  visions,  15-17;  secondly,  by  afflictions,  19-22; 
now,  by  the  "messenger,"  thirdly,  23.  30.  Referring  to  v. 
28  (Psalm  50. 13).  33.  justify— To  do  thee  justice;  and,  if 
I  can,  consistently  with  it,  to  declare  thee  innocent.  At 
«.  33  Ellhu  pauses  for  a  reply;  then  proceeds;  ch.  34. 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Ver.  1  -37.  1.  answered — Proceeded.  3.  This  ch.  is  ad- 
iressed  also  to  the  "  friends,"  as  ch.  33,  to  Job  alone.  3. 
Palate  (aote  ch.  12. 11;  ch.  33.  2).  4.  judgment—  Let  us 
se'ect  among  the  conflicting  sentiments  advanced,  what 
will  stand  the  test  of  examination.  5.  Judgment— My 
right.  Job's  own  words  (ch.  13. 18 ;  27.  2).  6— i,  «.,  Were  I 
to  renounce  my  right  (i.  e.,  confess  myself  guilty)  I  should 
die  Job  virtually  had  said  so  (ch.  27. 4, 5;  6. 28).  Maurer, 
lot  «o  well,  "  Notwithstanding  my  right  (Innocence)  I  am 
treated  as  a  liar,"  by  God,  by  his  afflicting  me.  my  wound 
—Lit.,  mine  arrow,  viz.,  by  which  I  am  pierced.  So  "my 
ltrok«"  (hand,  Margin,  ch.  23.  2).  My  sickness  (ch.  6. 4 ;  lfi. 
IS),  without  transgression— Without  fault  of  mine  to 
ieserve  it  (ch.  16. 17).  7.  (Ch.  15.  16.)  Image  from  the 
sarnel.  scorning— Against  God  (ch.  15.  4).  8.  Job  virtu- 
ally goeth  In  company  (makes  common  cause)  with  the 
ricked,  bj  taking  up  their  sentiments  (ch.  9. 22,  23,  30;  21. 
r-15),  or  at  .ea&t  by  saying,  that  those  who  act  on  such  sen- 
timents  are  unpunished  (Malachi  3.  14).  To  deny  God'a 
righteous  government,  because  we  do  not  see  the  reasons 
of  His  acts,  is  virtually  to  take  part  with  the  ungodly.  9. 
with  God— In  intimacy  (Psalm  50. 18).  10.  The  true  an- 
iwer  to  Job,  which  God  follows  up  (ch.  38).  Man  is  to 
believe  God's  ways  are  right,  because  they  are  His,  not 
because  we  fully  see  they  are  so  (Romans  9. 14;  Deuteron- 
omy 32.4;  Genesis  18.25).  11.  Partly  here;  fully,  here- 
after (Jeremiah  32. 19;  Romans  2.  6;  1  Peter  1. 17;  Revela- 
tion 22. 12).  13.  (Ch.  8.  3.)  In  opposition  to  Job,  t>.  5,  will 
not — Cannot.  13.  If  the  world  were  not  God's  property, 
as  having  been  made  by  Him,  but  committed  to  His 
eharge  by  some  superior,  it  might  be  possible  for  Him  to 
act  unjustly,  as  He  would  not  thereby  be  injuring  Him- 
self; but  as  it  is,  for  God  to  act  unjustly  would  undermine 
the  whole  order  of  the  world,  and  so  would  injure  God's 
own  property  (ch.  36. 23).  disposed— Hath  founded  (Isaiah 
44.  7),  established  the  circle  of  the  globe.  14,15.  "If  He 
were  to  set  His  heart  on  man,"  either  to  injure  him,  or  to 
take  strict  account  of  his  sins.  The  connection  supports 
rather  [Umbreit],  "  If  He  had  regard  to  himself  (only), 
snd  were  to  gather  unto  Himself  (Psalm  104.  29)  man's 
•plrit,  <fec.  (which  he  sends  forth,  Psalm  104.30;  Eoclesi- 
%ites  12.  7),  all  flesh  must  perish  together,"  Ac.  (Genesis  3. 
Hh.  God's  loving  preservation  of  his  creatures  proves  He 
muuot  be  selfish,  and  therefore  cannot  be  unjust.  16.  In 
«.  4,  Ellhu  had  spoken  to  all  In  general,  now  he  calls  Job's 
special  attention  17.  "Can  even  He  who  (in  thy  view) 
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hateth  right  (Justice)  govern?"  The  government  of  th« 
world  would  be  Impossible  If  Injustice  were  sanctioned. 
God  must  be  just.,  because  He  governs  (2  Samuel  23.  31 
govern—/,)'):.,  bind,  viz.,  by  authority  (so  "reign,"  Margin, 
1  Samuel  !>.  17).  Umureit  translates  for  "govern,"  represt 
wrath,  viz.,  against  Job  for  his  accusations,  most  just- 
Rather,  "Him  who  is  at  once  mighty  and  just"  (in  His 
governmeut  of  the  world),  is.  Lit.  (Is  it  tit)  to  be  said  to  a 
king?  J I  would  be  a  gross  outrage  :o  reproach  thus  an 
earthly  monarch,  much  more  the  King  of  kings  (Exoduo 
.22.28).  lint  .Maurer  with  LXX.  and  Vulgate  reads  (It  is 
not  fit  to  accuse  of  Injustice  Him)  ivho  says  to  a  king, 
Thou  art  wicked,  to  princes.  Ye  are  ungodly,  i.  e.,  who 
punishes  Impartially  the  great,  as  the  small.  This  ac- 
cords with  v.  19.  to.  Acts  ID.  34;  2  Chrouicles  19.  7;  Prov- 
erbs 22.  2;  ch.  31.  15.  30.  they— "The  rich"  and  "  princes" 
who  offend  God.  the  people — viz.,  of  the  guilty  princes; 
guilty  also  themselves,  at  midnight  —  Image  from  a 
night-attack  of  an  enemy  on  a  camp,  which  becomes  an 
easy  prey  (Exodus  12.  29,  30).  without  hand— Without 
visible  agency,  by  the  mere  word  of  God  (so  ch.  20.  26; 
Zeehariah  1.6;  Daniel  2.  34).  31.  God's  omniscience  and 
omnipotence  enable  Him  to  execute  immediate  justice. 
He  needs  not  to  be  long  on  the  "  watch,"  as  Jot)  thought 
(ch.  7. 12;  2  Chronicles  16.  9;  Jeremiah  32. 19).  33.  shadow 
of  death— Thick  darkness  (Amos  9.  2,  3;  Psalm  189.  12). 
33.  (1  Corinthians  10.  13;  Lamentations  3.32;  Isaiah  27.  8.) 
Better,  as  Umbreit,  "  He  does  not  (needs  not  to)  regard 
(as  in  v.  14 ;  Isaiah  41.  20)  man  long  (so  Hebreiv,  Genesis 
46. 29)  in  order  that  he  may  go  (be  brought  by  God) 
into  judgment."  IAt.,  "Lest  his  (attention)  upon  men" 
(ch.  II.  10,  11).  So  v.  24,  "without  number"  ought  to  be 
translated,  without  (needing  any)  searching  out,"  such 
as  has  to  be  made  in  human  Judgments.  3*.  break 
In  pieces— (Psalm  2.  9;  ch.  12. 18;  Daniel  2.  21).  35.  there- 
fore—Because He  knows  all  things  (v.  21).  He  knows 
their  works,  without  a  formal  investigation  (v.  24).  In 
the  night— Suddenly,  unexpectedly  (v.  20).  Fitly  in  the 
night,  as  it  was  in  it  that  the  godless  hid  themselves 
(v.  22).  Umbreit,  less  simply,  for  "  overturueth,"  translate*, 
"  walketh  :"  t.  e.,  God  is  ever  on  the  alert,  discovering  all 
wickedness.  36.  striketh— Chasteneth.  as— i.  «.,  because 
they  are  wicked,  sight  of  others — Sinners  hid  themselves 
in  darkness;  therefore  they  are  punished  before  ail,  in 
open  day.  Image  from  the  place  of  public  execution  (ch. 
40.  12;  Exodus  14.  30;  2  Samuel  12. 12).  37,  38.  The  grounds 
of  their  punishment  in  v.  28;  v.  28  states  in  what  respect 
they  "considered  not  God's  ways,"  viz.,  by  oppression, 
whereby  "they  caused  the  cry,"  &c.  39.  (Proverbs  16.  7; 
Isaiah  28.  3.)  make  trouble—  Rather,  condemn  (Romans 
8.33,34).  Maurer,  from  the  reference  being  only  to  the 
godless,  in  the  next  clause,  and  v.  20  translates,  "When  God 
keeps  quiet  (leaves  men  to  perish)  Psalm  83.  1 ;  [Umbreit] 
from  the  Arabic  (strikes  to  the  earth),  who  shall  co-ndemn 
Him  as  unjust?"  v.  17.  hldeth  .  .  .  face— (ch.  23.  8,  9; 
Psalm  13.  1).  It  be  done— Whether  it  be  against  a  guilty 
nation  (2  Kings  18.  9-12)  or  an  individual,  that  God  acts  so. 
30.  "Ensnared"  into  sin  (1  Kings  12.28,30).  Or  rather, 
enthralled  by  further  oppression,  v.  26-28.  31.  Job  accord- 
ingly says  so  (ch.  40.  3-5;  Micah  7.  9;  Leviticus  26.  41).  It 
was  to  lead  him  to  this  that  Elihu  was  sent.  Though  no 
hypocrite,  Job,  like  all,  had  sin,  therefore  through  afflic- 
tion he  was  to  be  brought  to  humble  himself  under  God. 
All  sorrow  is  a  proof  of  the  common  heritage  of  sin,  in 
which  the  godly  shares  ;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  regard 
it  as  a  merciful  correction.  Umbreit  and  Maurer  lose 
this  by  translating,  as  the  Hebrew  will  bear,  "  Has  any  a 
right  to  say  to  God,  I  have  borne  chastisement  and  yet 
have  not  sinned?"  (sot).  6).  borne — viz.,  the  penalty  of 
sin,  as  in  Leviticus  5.  1,  17.  offend— Lit.,  to  deal  destruc- 
tively or  corruptly  (Nehemiah  1.  7).  33.  ch.  10.  2;  Psalm  32. 
8;  19.  12;  139.  23,  24.  no  more— Proverbs  28.  13;  Epheslans 
4.22.  33.  Rather,  "should  God  recompense  (sinners)  ac- 
cording to  thy  mind?  Then  it  is  for  thee  to  reject  and  to 
choose,  and  not  me,"  Umbreit;  or  as  Maurer,  "For  tho* 
hast  rejected  God's  way  of  recompensing ;  state  therefor* 
thy  way,  for  thou  must  choose,  not  I,"  i.  «.,  it  is  thy  part 
not  mine,  to  show  a  better  way   than   God's.     34,  JW, 
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ttather,  men,  Ac.  will  say  to  me,  and  the  wise  man  (v.  2, 
JO/  wbohejii  kens  to  me  (will  say),  "Job  hath  opoken,"  Ac 
*rt.  Man-giii,  not  so  well,  My  father,  Elihu  addressing  God. 
This  title  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  Job.  tried — by 
Calami  ties,  answers  for  wicked  men — (See  note  l>.  8.) 
Trials  of  the  godly  are  not  removed  until  they  produce 
the  effect  designed.  37.  clappeth  .  .  .  hand* — In  scorn 
(Ch.  27.  23;  Ezektel  21.  17).  multiplied?  .  .  .  words— (ca- 
ll. 2;  35.  16)  To  his  original  "sin"  to  correct  which 
trials  have  been  sent,  "he  adds  rebellion"  i.  e.,  words 
arraigning  God's  Justice. 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Vsr.  1-16.  3.  more  than-Rather  as  ch.  8.  2;  25.  4:  "  I 
itm  righteous  {lit.,  my  righteousness  Is)  before  God." 
lifnglish  Version,  however,  agrees  with  cb.  9.  17 ;  16.  12-17 ;  27. 
Z--6.  Ch.  4.  17  Is  susceptible  of  either  rendering.  Ellhn 
means  Job  said  so,  not  In  so  many  words,  but  virtually. 
3.  Rather,  explanatory  of  "this"  In  v.  2,  "That  thou  say- 
out  (to  thyself,  as  if  a  distinct  person)  What  advantage  Is 
(t  (thy  Integrity)  to  thee?  What  profit  have  I  (by  Integ- 
rity) more  than  (I  should  have)  by  my  sin?"  i.  «.,  more 
than  if  I  had  sinned  (ch.  S4.  9).  Job  had  said  that  the 
wicked,  who  use  these  very  words,  do  not  suffer  for  it  (ch. 
21.  13-15);  whereby  he  virtually  sanctioned  their  senti- 
ments. The  same  change  of  persons  from  oblique  to 
direct  address  occurs  (ch.  19.  28;  22.  17).  4.  companions — 
Those  entertaining  like  sentiments  with  thee  (ch.  54.  8, 86). 
»-«.  BUhu  like  Eliphaz  (ch.  22.  2.  8. 12)  shows  that  God  Is 
too  exalted  In  nature  to  be  susceptible  of  benefit  or  hurt 
from  the  righteousness  or  sin  of  men  respectively;  It  la 
themselves  that  they  benefit  by  righteousness,  or  hart  by 
sin.  behold  the  clouds,  which  are  higher  than  thou — 
Spoken  with  Irony.  Not  only  are  they  higher  than  thou, 
but  thou  cannot  even  reach  them  clearly  with  the  eye. 
Yot  these  are  not  as  high  as  God's  seat.  God  Is  therefore  too 
exalted  to  be  dependent  on  man.  Therefore  he  has  no  In- 
ducement to  Injustice  In  his  dealings  with  man.  When  He 
utaieth.  It  must  be  from  a  different  motive;  via.,  the  good 
ftf  the  sufferer.  6.  whatdoest— How  canst  thou  affect  him T 
sua  to  him— That  can  hurt  Him?  (Jeremiah 7. 19;  Proverbs 

1.  80).  7.  (Psalm  16.  2;  Proverbs  9.  12;  Luke  17.  10.)  ©. 
(ISocles tastes  4.  1.)  Elihu  states  in  Job's  words  (oh.  24. 12; 
SO.  20)  the  difficulty;  the  "cries"  of  "the  oppressed"  not 
being  heard  might  lead  man  to  think  that  wrongs  are  not 
punished  by  Him.  10-13.  But  the  reason  Is,  that  the  In- 
nocent sufferers  often  do  not  humbly  seek  God  for  suc- 
cour; so  to  their  "pride"  is  to  be  laid  the  blame  of  their 
ruin  ;  also  because  (13-16)  they,  as  Job,  Instead  of  waiting 
Gods  time  in  pious  trust,  are  prone  to  despair  of  His 
Justice,  when  it  is  not  immediately  visible  (ch.  88. 19-26). 
If  the  sufferer  would  apply  to  God  with  an  humbled, 
penitent  spirit,  He  would  hear.    Where,  Ac— (Jeremiah 

2.  H,  8;  Isaiah  51.  13.)  songs — Of  Joy  at  deliverance  (Psalm 
42.  8;  149.  5;  Acts  16.  25).  in  the  night—  Unexpectedly  (ch. 
84.  20,  25).  Rather,  in  calamity.  11.  Man's  spirit,  which 
dletiugulsnes  him  from  the  brute,  is  the  strongest  proof 
af  God's  beneficence;  by  the  use  of  it  we  may  understand 
Lhat  God  is  the  Almighty  helper  of  all  sufferers  who 
hambly  seek  him  ;  and  that  they  err  who  do  not  so  seek 
him.  fowls— (ch.  28.  21 ;  Note).  12.  There— Rather,  Then 
(when  none  humbly  casts  himself  on  God,  u.  10).  They 
cry  proudly  against  God,  rather  than  humbly  to  God.  So, 
as  the  design  of  affliction  is  to  humble  the  sufferer,  there 
can  be  no  answer  until  "  pride"  gives  place  to  humble, 
penitent  prayer  (Psalm  10.  4;  Jeremiah  13. 17).  13.  Vanity, 
1.  e.,  cries  uttered  in  an  unhumbled  spirit,  v.  12,  whlcb  ap- 
plies in  some  degree  to  Job's  cries;  still  more  to  those  of 
the  wicked  (ch.  27.  9;  Proverbs  15.  29).  14.  Although  thou 
my  est,  thou  shalt  not  see  Him  (as  a,  temporal  deliverer; 
for  he  did  look  for  a  Redeemer  after  death  (ch.  19.  25-27); 
which  passage  cannot  consistently  with  Elihu's  assertion 
here  be  Interpreted  of  "seeing"  a  temporal  " Redeenuer,") 
•h,  7.  7;  9.  11 ;  23.  3,  8,  9,  yet,  Judgment,  Ac.,  therefore  trust, 
*o.  Bat  the  Heln-ew  favours  Maurkr,  "flow  much  less 
(will  God— regard,  v.  13),  since  thou  sayest,  that  He  does 
Bst  regard  thoe  "    Bo  in  ch.  4  19.    Thus  Elihu  alluu>«  to 
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Job's  words  (ch.  19.  7;  30.  20).    judgment— t.  «.,  thy  cmum  !l 
thy  right;  as  in   Psalm  9.  16;  Proverbs  81.  5,  8.    trust— 
Rather,  wait  Ihou  on  Him,  patiently,  until  He  lake  up  thj  ^ 
cause  )Psalm  37.  7).      15.  As  it  is,  because  Job  wa,;«»d  not 
trustingly  and  patiently  (v.  ll&Vumbers  20. 12;  V>r  banian  * 
8.2;  Mlcab   7.  Pi.  God   hathvwUd,  Ac,  yet  still   he   <uu«r'' 
taken  (severe)  cognizance  of  the  great  tnultitude    (Kn^.itn 
Version   wron^lv,    "extremity")  of   sins;    therefore   Job  ■" 
should    ivt    complain   of   being    punished    with    u  it*u*  ' 
severtty  (cb.  7.  20;  11.  6).    Macrkr  translates,   "  Because  ' 
His  anger  hath   not  visited  (hath  not  immediately  pun- 
ished Job  for  his  impious  complaints),  nor  has  He  takes 
strict    'great!    cognizance   of    his  folly  (sinful    speechesX 
therefore,  Ac.     Kor  "folly,"  Umbrbit  translate*  with  thai 
Rabbins,  muUitud*.    Gksbni us  reads  with  LXX.  and  TuJ- 
gate  needlessly,  "  transgression."    16.  Apodosls  to  15.    l»l" 
vain —  Rashly. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Ver.  1-33.  I,  2.  Elihu  maintains,  that  afflictions  are  to 
the  godly  disciplinary,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  attain  a 
higher  moral  worth,  ami  that  the  reason  for  their  con- 
tinuance is  not,  as  the  friends  asserted,  on  account  of  thef,' 
sufferer's  extraordinary  guilt,  but  because  the  discipline 
has  not  yetattalned  its  object,  viz.,  to  lead  him  to  humble 
himself  penitently  before  God  (Isaiah  9.  13;  Jeremiah  i, 
3).  This  Is  Elihu's  fourth  speech.  He  bus  exceeds  the 
ternary  number  of  the  others.  Hence  his  formula  of 
politeness,  v.  2.  Ut.,WuU  yd  but  a  little  for  me.  Bear  will, 
me  a  little  farther.  /  have  yet  (much,  ch.  32. 18-21)).  Ther*[ 
are  Chaldelsms  in  this  verse,  agreeably  to  the  view  that 
the  scene  of  the  book  Is  near  the  Euphrates  and  th» 
Chaldees.  3.  from  afar  — Not  trite  commonplaces,  bui 
drawn  from  God's  mighty  works,  ascribe  righteous- 
ness— Whereas  Job  ascribed  unrighteousness  (ch.  34.  lo, 
12).  A  man,  In  inquiring  lntc  God's  ways,  should  at 
the  outset  presume  they  are  all  just,  be  willing  to  find 
them  so,  and  expect  that  the  result  of  investigation  will 
prove  them  to  be  so;  such  a  one  will  never  be  dla<»p 
pointed.  [Barnes.]  4.  I  will  not  "speak  wickedly  fcj 
God,"  as  the  friends  (ch.  13.  4,  7,  8)— i. «..  vindicate  God  bj 
unsound  arguments,  he  that  Is  perfect,  Ac— Rathe?  at 
the  parallelism  requires,  "a  man  of  integrity  in  sentiment* 
Is  with  thee"  (is  he  with  whom  thou  hast  to  do).  Ellhd 
means  himself,  as  opposed  to  the  dishonest  reasoning!  of 
the  friends  (ch.  2L  34).  5.  Rather,  strength  of  understand- 
ing (heart)  the  force  of  the  repetition  of  "mighty;"  a* 
"mighty"  as  God  is,  none  is  too  low  to  be  " despised"  by 
Him;  for  His  "might"  lies  especially  in  "  His  strength  of 
understanding,"  whereby  He  searches  out  the  most  ml  nut* 
things,  so  as  to  give  to  each  his  right.  Elihu  confirms  hti 
exhortation  (oh.  35. 14).  6.  right  .  .  .  poor—  He  espouse*] 
the  cause  of  the  afflicted.  7.  (1  Peter  3. 12.)  God  doe*  nol 
forsake  the  godly,  as  Job  Implied,  but  "  wlablltb.es,"  oa 
makes  them  sit  on  the  throne  as  kings  (1  Samuel  2.  8 ;  Psalm 
U8.7,  8).  True  of  believers  in  the  highest  sense,  already 
in  part,  1  Peter  2.  9;  Revelation  1.  6;  hereafter  fully.  Reve- 
lation 5. 10;  ch.  22.  5.  and  they  are—  That  they  may  be.  «■ 
10.  U  they  be  afflicted,  it  is  no  proof  that  they  are  hypo- 
crites, as  the  friends  maintain,  or  that  God  disregard! 
them,  and  Is  indifferent  whether  men  are  good  or  bad,  a* 
Job  asserts:  God  is  thereby  "disciplining  them,'  aui 
"showing  them  their  sins,"  and  If  they  bow  in  o  rlgti 
spirit  under  God's  visiting  hand,  the  greatest  bias: 
ensue.  0.  work— Transgression,  that  .  .  .  exceeded— 
"In  that  they  behaved  themselves  mightily,  lit.,  peat 
i.  «.,  presumptuously,  or,  at  least,  self-confldenily.  to 
(ch.  33. 16-18,  23.)  11.  serve— i.  «.,  worship;  as  in  Isaiah  1» 
23.  God  Is  to  be  supplied  (cf.  Isaiah  L  19,  20).  12.  (ch .  83.  18. 
without  knowledge — In,  i.  «.,  on  account  of  their  foolish- 
ness (ch.  4.  20,  21).  13-15.  Same  sentiment  as  v.  11,  12,  ex 
panded.  13.  hypocrites— Or,  the  ungodly  [MaurkkJ;  boi 
"hypocrites"  is  perhaps  a  distinct  class  from  the  open'; 
wicked  (v.  12).  heap  up  wrath — Of  God  against  them 
selves  (Romans  2.  5).  Umhkkit  translates,  "  nourish  thsit 
wrath  against  God,"  instead  of  "crying"  uato  Him.  Th.li 
suite  well  the  parallelism  and  the  Hebrew.  But  ShigUsi 
Version  cives  ;»  good  parallelism,  "hypocrites"  answarint 
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>"ery  not"  (oh.  27.  8, 10);  "heap  tip  wrath    against  them- 
alves.  to  "He  hlndeth  them"  with  fetters  of  affliction  (v. 
).    1*.  Rather  (Deuteronomy  23. 17),  Their  life  is  (ended) 
B  that  of  (lit.,  among)  the  unclean,  prematurely  and  dish- 
onourably.   So  the  second  clause  answers  to  the  first.    A 
Taming  that  Job  make    not   common  cause  with  the 
rtcked  (ch.  34.  36).   15.  poor—  The  afflicted  pious,   openetb 
i  .  ears — (t>.  10);  so  as  to  he  admonUhcd  In  their  straits 
oppression  ')  to  seek  God  penitently,  and  so  be  "de- 
ivered "  (ch.  83.  16,  17,  23-27).    16.  Rather.  "  He  will  le)ul 
»rth  thee  also  out  of  the  jaw*  o/a  strait"  (Psalm  18. 19;  118. 
>.    The  "broad  place"  expresses  the  liberty,  and  the  well- 
applied  "  table"  the  abundance  of  the  prosperous  (Psalm 
S.5;  Isaiah  25.  8).    17.  Rather,  "Buttf  thou  art  fulfilled 
L  <?.,  entirely  filled)  with  the  Judgment  of  the  wicked  (I.  e., 
he  guilt  Incurring  judgment  [MacrkbJ;  or  rather,  as  Um- 
ibkit,  referring  to  ch.  34,  5, 6, 7, 36,  the  judgment  pronounced 
n  God  by  the  guilty  in  misfortunes)  Judgment  (God's  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked ;  Jeremiah  51.  9,  playing  on  the  double 
neaning  of  "Judgment")  and  Justice  shall  closely  follow 
ach  other.    [Umbbeit.J    18.  (lumbers  16.  45;  Psalm  49.  6, 
;  Matthew  16.  26.)    Even  the  "ransom"  by  Jesus  Christ 
;'h.  83.  24)  will  be  of  no  avail  to  wilful  despisers  (Hebrews 
0.26-29).    with  his  stroke— <ch.  84.  26).     Vmbrsit  tranx- 
ates,  "  Beware  lest  the  wrath  of  God  (thy  severe  calamity) 
ead  time  to  scorn"  (ch.  34,  7 ;  27. 23).  This  accords  better  wl  th 
he  verb  in  the  parallel  clanse,  which  ought  to  be  tra,ns- 
ttted,  "  Let  not  the  great  ransom  (of  money,  which  thou 
anst  give)  seduce  thee  (Margin,  Turn  thee  aside,  as  If  thou 
(midst  deliver   thyself  from  "wrath"  by  It).     As    the 
scorn"  In  the  first  clause  answers  to  the  "judgment  of 
he  wicked,"  v.  17,  so  "  ransom,  seduce"  to  "  will  he  esteem 
idles,"  v.  19.    Thus,  v.  18  is  the  transition  between  v.  17 
tnd  19.    19.  forces  of  strength — i,  e.,  resources  cf  wealth 
Psalm  49.7;  Proverbs  1L  4).    30.  desire— Pant  for.    Job 
lad  wished  for  death  (ch.  3.  3-9,  Ac),    night— (John  9.  4). 
rrhen-  Rather,  whereby,    cut  off— Lit.,  ascend,  as  the  corn 
bnt  and  lifted  npon  the  wagon  or  stack  (t>.  26) ;  so  cut  off, 
tisappear.     in   their  place  —  Lit.,  under  themselves;   so, 
rithout  moving  from  their  place,  on  the  spot,  suddenly 
flh.  40.  12).    [Maukeb.]    Umbbkit's  translation,  "  To  ujtcend 
■which  Is  really,  as  thou  wilt  find  to  thy  cost,  to  descend) 
iO  the  people  below"  (lit.,  under  themselves),  answers  better 
jothe  parallelism  and  the  Hebrew.  Thou  pantest  for  death 
Ml  desirable,  but  It  is  a  "night"  or  region  of  darkness,  thy 
landed  ascent  (amelioration)  will  prove  a  descent  (deterio- 
ration) (ch.  10.  22) ;  therefore  desire  it  not.    31.  regard— 
hit.,  titrn  thyself  to.    Iniquity— viz.,  presumptuous  speak- 
ng   against   God  (ch.  34.  5,  and  above,  v.  17,  18;   Note). 
rather  than— To  bear  "affliction"  with  pious  patience. 
Men  think  it  an  alleviation  to  complain  against  God,  but 
Shis  Is  adding  sin  to  sorrow;  It  is  sin,  not  sorrow,  which 
san  really  hurt  us  (contrast  Hebrews  11.  25).    33-585.  God 
Is  not  to  be  impiously  arraigned,  but  to  be  praised  for  His 
might,  shown  in  His  works,    exalteth— Rather,  doeth  lofty 
things,  shows  His  exalted  power  [Umbbkit]  (Psalm  21. 13). 
teacheth— (Psalm  94. 12,  Ac).    The  connection  Is,  returning 
to  v.  5,  God's  "might"  is  shown  In  His  "wisdom;"  He 
»lone  can  teach;  yet,  because  He, as  a  sovereign,  explains 
not  all  His  dealings,  forsooth  Job  mast  presume  to  teach 
Him  (Isaiah  40. 13, 14;  Romans  11.  84;  1  Corinthians  2. 10). 
So  the  transition  to  v.  23  is  natural.    Umbbkit  with  LXX. 
translates  "Who  Is  Lord,"  wrongly,  as  this  meaning  belongs 
to  later  Hebrew.    33.  Job  dared  to  prescribe  to  God  what  He 
ihould  do  (ch.  34. 10, 13).    34.  Instead  of  arraigning,  let  it  be 
thy  fixed  principle  to  magnify  God  in  His  works  (Psalm  111. 
1-8 ;  Revelation  15. 3) ;  these,  which  all  may  "  see,"  may  con- 
vince us  that  what  we  do  not  see  Is  altogether  wise  and 
food  (Romans  1.  20).    hehold— As  "  see,"  v.  25,  shows ;  not, 
as  Maubkb,  " sing,"  laud  (Note  83.  27).    33.  "See,"  vl*., 
with  wondering  admiration.    [Macrer.]    man  may  be- 
hold—Rather, (yet)  mortals  (a  different  Hebrew  word  from 
man")  behold  it  (only)  from  afar  off,"  see  but  a  small 
part"  (ch.  26.  14).    36.  (ch.  87.  18.)    God's  greatness  In 
heaven  and  earth :  a  reason  why  Job  should  bow  an- 
ftnt  His  afflicting  >-and.    36.  know  him  not — Only  In 
part  (f.  23;  1  Corinthians  13. 12).    hit  years— (Psalm  90.  9; 

"  WSJ.  R  27)  •  applied  to  Jeans  Christ  (Hebrews  1. 12).    ST, 38. 
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The  marvellous  formation  of  rain  (60  ch.  6. 8, 10).  mcJtatfc 
small— Rather,  "  He  draweth  (np)  to  Him,  He  attracts  (froHB 
the  earth  below)  the  drops  of  water ;  they  (the  drops  oJ 
water)  pour  down  rain,  (which  is)  His  vapour."  "  Vapour'" 
is  in  apposition  with  "rain,"  marking  the  way  in  whlab 
rain  is  formed,  viz.,  from  the  vapour  drawn  np  by  God 
Into  the  air  and  then  condensed  Into  drops,  which  fall 
(Psalm  147.  8).  The  suspension  of  such  a  mass  of  wate;; 
and  Its  descent  not  in  a  deluge,  but  in  drop*  of  vapovtrg 
rain,  are  the  marvel.  The  selection  of  this  particular 
Illustration  of  God's  greatness  forms  a  fit  prelude  to  tu* 
storm  In  which  God  appears  (ch.  40.  1).  38.  abundantly 
—IAt.,  upon  many  men.  39.  (ch.  87.5).  God's  marvels  iu 
thunder  and  lightnings.  39.  spreading*,  &c— The  can- 
opy of  thick  clouds,  which  covers  the  heaveus  lu  a  storm 
(Psalru  105.39).  the  noise  (crashing)  of  his  t«i>ci-nnele— 
viz.,  thunder;  God  being  poetically  said  to  have  His  pa- 
vilion  amidst  dark  clouds  (Psalm  18. 11 ;  Isaiah  40.  22).  30. 
light—  I/lghtnlng.  It— His  tabernacle.  The  light,  in  a» 
instant  spread  over  the  vast  mass  of  dark  clouds,  forma 
a  striking  picture.  "  Spread  "  is  repeated  from  »>.  29,  to 
form  an  antithesis.  "He  spreads  not  only  clouils,  but 
light."  covereth  the  bottom  (roots)  of  the  sea — viz.,  with 
the  light.  In  the  storm  the  depths  of  ocean  are  laid 
bare;  and  the  light  "covers"  them,  at  the  same  moment 
that  it  "spreads"  across  the  dark  sky.  So  in  Psalm  18.  U, 
15.  the  discovering  of  "the  channels  of  waters"  follow* 
the  "  llghtDings."  Umbbjeit  translates,  "He  spreadeth  HU 
light  upon  Himself,  and  covereth  Himself  with  the  roots  of 
the  sea;"'  (Psalm  104.  2;)  God's  garment  is  woven  of  celes- 
tial light  and  of  the  watery  depths,  raised  to  the  sky  to 
form  His  cloudy  canopy.  The  phrase  "  cover  Himself  wltl 
the  roots  of  the  sea"  is  harsh ;  but  the  image  Is  grand.  31. 
These  (rain  and  lightnings)  are  marvellous  and  not  to  be 
understood  (v.  29),  yet  necessary;  "For  by  them  He  Judgetb 
(ctiastlseth  on  the  one  hand),  Ac.  (and  on  the  other,  bf 
them)  He  giveth  meat"  (food),  Ac.  (ch.  87.18;  88.  23,  27 
A.ts  14.  17).  33.  Rather,  "He  covereth  (both)  HU  hands 
with  light  (UgMning,  ch.37.  8,  Margin),  and  giveth  it  a  com* 
uiand  against  his  adversary"  (lit.,  the  one  assailing  Himj 
Psalm  8.  2;  139.  20;  21.  19.)  Thus,  as  In  v.  81,  the  twofold 
effects  of  His  waters  are  set  forth,  so  hero,  of  His  light;  la 
the  one  hand  destructive  lightning  against  the  wicked;  la 
the  other,  the  genial  light  for  good  to  His  friends,  Ac,  v.  88. 
[Umbkkit.j  33.  noise— Rather,  He  revealeth  it  (ML,  an- 
nounceth  concerning  it)  to  HU  friend  (antithesis  to  adver* 
sary,  v.  32,  so  the  Hebrew  is  translated,  ch.  2.  11) ;  also  to 
cattle  and  plants  (lit.,  tftat  which  shooteth  up ;  Genesis  40. 10  • 
41.  22).  As  the  genial  effect  of  "water"  in  the  growth  of 
food,  is  mentioned  v.  81.  so  here  that  of  "  light"  In  cherish- 
ing cattle  and  plants.  [TJmbkkit.]  If  JBnglUh  Version. 
"noise"  bo  retained,  translate,  "His  noise  (thunder)  an- 
nounces concerning  Him  (His  coming  in  the  tempest),  tb« 
cattle  (to  announce)  concerning  Him  when  He  Is  in  the- 
act  of  rijnng  up"  (in  the  storm).  Some  animals  glvo 
various  Intimations,  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  appi-oacr 
of  a  storm.    [Virg.  Georg.  I.  378,  Ac] 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Ver.  1-24.  1.  At  this— When  I  hear  the  thundering  oi 
the  Divine  Majesty.  Perhaps  the  storm  already  had 
begun,  out  of  which  God  was  to  address  Job  (oh.  88.  1).  3. 
Hear  attentively — The  thunder  (nolse^  Ac,  and  then  yon 
will  feel  that  there  is  good  reason  to  tremble,  sound— 
Muttering  of  the  thunder.  3.  dlrecteth  it— However  *ig- 
eag  the  lightning's  course ;  or,  rather.  It  applies  to  the  peal- 
ing roll  of  the  thunder.  God's  all-embracing  power,  suds 
— Lit.,  wings,  skirts,  the  habitable  earth  being  often  com* 
pared  to  an  extended  garment  (oh.  88.  13;  Isaiah  11. 12^ 
4.  The  tbunder-clap  follows  at  an  Interval  after  the  flash,, 
stay  them— He  will  not  hold  back  the  lightnings  (v.  3),  when 
the  thunder  is  heard.  [Maubkb.]  Rather,  take  "  them" 
as  the  usual  concomitants  of  thunder,  vie.,  rain  and  Jtafi 
[Ukbbkit]  (ch.  40.  9).  5.  (ch.  36.  26;  Psalm  65.  6;  15».  14) 
The  sublimity  of  the  description  lies  In  this,  that  Qoti 
Is  everywhere  in  the  storm,  directing  it  whither  He  trilS 
fBABNBS.]   See  Psalm  29.,  where,  as  here.  Vaa  "to^h"  «r 
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God  Is  repeated  with  grand  effect.  The  thunder  in  Arabia 
is  sublimely  terrible.  6.  Be— More  forcible  than  "Fall." 
as  Umbreit  translates  Genesis  1.  3.  to  the  small  rain, 
ftc— He  saith,  Be  on  the  earth.  The  shower  Increasing 
from  "small"  to  "great,"  Is  expressed  by  the  plural  shatt- 
ers (Margin),  following  the  singular  shoiver.  Winter  rain 
[Song  of  Solomon  2.  11).  7.  In  winter  God  stops  man's 
uit-of-doors  activity,  sealeth  —  Closeth  up  (ch.  9.  7). 
Man's  "hands"  are  then  tied  up.  his  work— In  anti- 
thesis to  man's  own  work  ("  hand")  which  at  other  times 
engages  men  so  as  to  be  liable  to  forget  their  dependence 
on  God.  Umbreit  more  lit.  translates,  That  all  men  whom 
He  has  made  {lit.,  of  His  making)  may  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledgment. 8.  remain— Rest  in  their  lairs.  It  is 
beautifully  ordered  that  during  the  cold,  when  they  could 
not  obtain  food,  many  lie  torpid;  a  state  wherein  they 
need  no  food.  The  desolation  of  the  fields,  at  God's  bid- 
ding, is  poetically  graphic.  9.  south— Lit.,  chambers;  con- 
nected with  the  south  (ch.  9.  9).  The  whirlwinds  are 
poetically  regarded  as  pent  up  by  God  in  His  southern 
chambers,  whence  he  sends  them  forth  (so  ch.  38. 22;  Psalm 
135.7).  As  to  the  southern  whirlwinds  (see  Isaiah  21.  1; 
Zechariah  9.  14),  they  drive  before  them  burning  sands; 
chiefly  from  February  to  May.  the  north— Z-t/.,  scatter- 
ing ;  the  north  wind  scatters  the  clouds.  10.  frost — Rather, 
ice.  the  breath  of  God — Poetically,  for  the  ice-producing 
north  wind,  straitened— Physically  accurate;  frost  com- 
presses  or  contracts  the  expanded  liquid  into  a  congealed 
mass  (ch.  38.  29,  30;  Psalm  117.  17,  18).  11-13.  How  the 
thunder-clouds  are  dispersed,  or  else  employed  by  God, 
either  for  correction  or  mercy,  by  watering— By  loading 
it  with  water,  wearleth — Burdenelh  it,  so  that  it  falls  In 
rain;  thus  "wearleth"  answers  to  the  parallel  "scatter- 
«th"  (cf.  Note  ».  9);  a  clear  sky  resulting  alike  from  both. 
bright  cloud— Lit.,  cloud  of  His  light,  i.  e.,  of  His  light- 
ning. Fmbkf.it  for  "watering,"  &c,  translates,  "Bright- 
ness drives  away  the  clouds,  His  light  scattoreth  the  thick 
clouds;"  the  parallelism  is  thus  good,  hut  the  Hebrew 
hardly  sanctions  it.  12.  It — The  cloud  of  lightning. 
counsels — (juidauce  (Psalru  14S.  8);  lit., steering ;  the  clouds 
obey  God's  guidance,  as  the  ship  does  the  helmsman.  So 
the  lightning  (Note  30.  31,  32);  neither  is  bap-hazard  In  its 
movements,  they—  The  clouds.  Implied  in  the  collective 
lingular  "it."  face  of  the  world,  &c. — In  the  face  Of  the 
earth's  circle.  13.  Lit.,  He  maketh  it  (the  rain-cloud)  find 
place,  whether  for  correction,  if  (it  be  destined)  for  His 
land  (t.  e.,  for  the  part,  inliabiled  by  man,  with  whom  Ood 
deals,  as  opposed  to  the  parts  uninhabited,  on  which  rain 
Is  at  other  times  appointed  to  fall,  ch.  38.26,27)  or  for 
mercy.  "  If  it  be  destined  for  His  land"  Is  a  parenthetical 
supposition.  [Matjrer.]  In  English  Version,  this  clause 
spoils  the  even  balance  of  the  antithesis  between  the 
"  rod"  (Margini  and  "  mercy"  (Psalm  68.  9;  Genesis  7).  14. 
(P&alm  111.2.)  15.  when— Rather,  how.  disposed  them 
— Lays  Hit  charge  on  these  "  wonders"  (v.  14)  to  arise, 
light— Lightning,  shine — Flash.  How  Is  it  that  light 
arises  from  the  dark  thunder-cloud?  16.  Hebrew,"  Host 
thou  understanding  of  the  balancings,"  &c,  how  the  clouds 
are  poised  in  the  air,  so  that  their  watery  gravity  does  not 
bring  them  to  the  earth?  The  condensed  moisture,  de- 
scending by  gravity,  meets  a  warmer  temperature,  which 
dissipates  it  into  vapour  (the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
ascend)  and  so  counteracts  the  descending  force,  perfect 
In  knowledge — God ;  not  here  in  the  sense  that  Ellhu 
uses  it  of  himself  (ch.  36.  4).  17.  dost  thon  know— How, 
<fcc.  thy  garments — i.  e.,  how  thy  body  grows  warm,  so 
as  to  affect  thy  garments  with  heat?  south  wind— Lit., 
region  of  the  south.  "  When  He  maketh  still  (and  sultry)  the 
earth  (i.  e.,  the  atmosphere)  by  (during)  the  south  wind 
(Song  of  Solomon  4.  16).  18.  with  him — Like  as  He  does 
(ch.  4i).  15).  spread  out — Given  expanse  to.  strong — 
Firm;  whence  the  term  "flrinament"  (Genesis  1.  6;  Mar- 
gin, expansion,  Isaiah  44.  24).  molten  looklng-glasa — 
linage  of  the  bright  smiling  sky.  Mirrors  were  then 
formed  of  multeu  polished  metal,  not  "glass."  19.  Men 
isinuot  explain  God*s  wonders  ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
dumb  and  not  contend  with  God.  li  Job  thinks  we 
(Might,  "let  him  teach  us.  what  we  snail  say."    order- 


Frame.  d.-n-knes*  -<  it  mind;  Ignorance.  "The  eye*  art 
bewlldennsju  blinded,  when  turned  In  bold  controvers> 
with  God  towards  The  sunny  heavens"  Iv.  18).  [UMBBErr.] 

20.  What  1  a  mortal  say  against  God's  dealings  Is  not 
worthy  of  being  told  Him.  In  opposition  to  Job's  wish  to 
"speak"  before  God  (ch.  13.  3,  18-22).  If  .  .  .  surely  Is* 
shall  be  swallowed  up — The  parallelism  more  favours 
Umbreit,  "Durst  a  man  speak  (before  Him,  cor.i 
plaining)   that   he   is   (without   cause)  being   destrrye.t  H 

21.  "Cleanseth,"  i.e.,  cleareth  the  air  of  clouds.  When,! 
the  "bright  light"  of  the  sun,  previously  "not  seer  " 
through  "clouds,"  suddenly  shines  out  from  behli  d 
them,  owing  to  "the  wind  clearing  them  away,"  the  I 
effect  is  dazzling  to  the  eye;  so  if  God's  majesty,  now 
hidden,  were  suddenly  revealed  in  all  its  brightness, 
it  would  spread  "darkness"  over  Job's  eyes,  anxious  as 
he  is  for  it  (cf.  Note,  v.  19).  [Umbreit.]  It  is  because  "  now 
man  sees  not  the  bright  sunlight"  (God's  dazzling  Ma- 
jesty), owing  to  the  intervening  "  clouds"  (ch.  26.  9),  thai 
they  dare  to  wish  to  "speak"  before  God  (t>.  20).  Prelude 
to  God's  appearance  (ch.  38. 1).  The  words  also  hold  tru« 
in  a  sense  not  intended  by  Eli hu,  but  perhaps  included 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Job  and  other  sufferers  cannot  se<« 
the  light  of  God's  countenance  through  the  clouds  of  trial  i 
but  the  wind  will  soon  clear  them  off,  and  God  shall  ap- 
pear again:  let  them  but  wait  patiently,  for  He  still  shines, 
though  for  a  time  they  see  Him  not  (see  Note  23).  22. 
Rather,  golden  splendour.  Maubeb  translates  gold.  It  is 
found  in  northern  regions.  But  God  cannot  be  "found 
out,"  because  of  His  "Maiesty"  (v.  23).  Thus  ch.  28.  cor- 
responds; English  Version  is  simpler,  the  north — Bright- 
ness is  chiefly  associated  with  it  (Note,  23.  9).  Here,  per- 
haps, because  the  north  wind  clears  the  air  (Proverbs 
25.  23).  Thus  this  clause  answers  to  the  last  of  v.  21 ;  as  the 
second  of  this  v.  to  the  first  of  v.  21.  Inverted  parallelism^ 
(See  Isaiah  14.13;  Psalm  48.2).  with  God— Rather,  upon 
Ood,  as  a  garment  (Psalm  104. 1,  2).  majesty— Splendour. 
23.  afflict — Oppressively,  so  as  to  "  pervert  Judgment"  as 
Job  implied  (Note  8.  3);  bat  see  end  of  Note  21,  above. 
The  reading  "He  answereth  not,"  i. «.,  gives  no  account 
of  His  dealings,  is  like  a  transcriber's  correction,  from  ch. 
33.  13;  Margin,  24.  do  — Rather,  ought,  wise  — in  then 
own  conceits. 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-41.  1.  Jehovah  appears  unexpectedly  iu  a  whirl- 1 
wind  (already  gathering  ch.  37. 1,  2),  the  symbol  of  "judg- 
ment" (Psalm  50.3,4,  &c.),  to  which  Job  had  challenged 
him.  He  asks  him  now  to  get  himself  ready  for  the  con- 
test. Can  he  explain  the  phenomena  of  God's  natural 
government?  How  can  he,  then,  hope  to  understand  the 
principles  of  His  moral  government?  God  thus  confirms 
Elihu's  sentiment,  that  submission  to,  not  reasonings  on 
God's  ways  is  man's  part.  This  and  the  disciplinary  de- 
sign of  trial  to  the  godly  is  the  great  lesson  of  this  book. 
He  does  not  solve  the  difficulty  by  reference  to  future  re- 
tribution: for  this  was  not  the  Immediate  question; 
glimpses  of  that  truth  were  already  given  in  chs.  14.  and 
19.,  the/wW  revelation  of  it  being  reserved  for  Gospel  times  : 
Yet  even  now  we  need  to  learn  the  lesson  taught  by  Elihu 
and  God  in  Job.  2.  this — Job.  counsel — Impugning  my 
Divine  wisdom  in  the  providential  arrangements  of  the 
universe.  Such  "words"  (including  those  of  the  friends) 
rather  obscure,  than  throw  light  on  my  ways.  God  is  about 
to  be  Job's  Vindicator,  but  must  first  bring  him  to  a  right 
state  of  mind  for  receiving  relief.  3.  a  man— Hero,  ready 
for  battle  (1  Corinthians  16. 13),  as  he  had  wished  (ch.  9.  35 ; 
13.  22;  31.  37).  The  robe,  usually  worn  flowing,  was  girt  up 
by  a  girdle  when  men  ran,  laboured,  or  fought  (1  Peter 
L  13).  4.  To  understand  the  cause  of  things,  man  should 
have  been  present  at  their  origin.  The  finite  creature 
cannot  fathom  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator  (au.  28, 
12;  15.7,  8).  hast  (knowest)  understanding  — (Proverbs 
4.  1).  5.  measures — Of  its  proportions.  Image  from  an 
architect's  plans  of  a  building.  Line — of  measurement 
(Isaiah  28. 17).  The  earth  is  formed  on  an  all-wise  plan. 
1,  foundations— Not  sockets,  as  Margin,      fastened  -Lit, 
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nude  to  sink,  as  a  foundation-stone  let  down  till  it  settles 
Srmly  in  the  claj  (ch.  26. 7).  Gravitation  makes  and  keeps 
Uie  earth  a  sphere.  7.  So  at  the  founding  of  Zerubbabel's 
temple  (Ezra  3. 10-13).  So  hereafter  at  the  completion  of 
the  Church,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohost  (Zechariah  4. 7) ; 
as  at  its  foundation  (Luke  2, 13, 14).  7.  morning  stars— 
Especis  Uy  beautiful.  The  creation  morn  is  appropriately 
associated  with  these,  it  beiiig  the  commencement  of  this 
world's  day.  The  stars  are  fig.  said  to  sing  God's  praises, 
in  Psalm  19. 1;  148.  3.  They  are  symbols  of  the  angels, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  our  earth,  as  angels  do  to  us. 
Therefore  they  answer  to  "sons  of  God,"  or  angels,  in  the 
(parallel.  See  note,  25.  5.  8.  doors— Flood-gates ;  these 
when  opened  caused  the  flood  (Genesis  8.  2) :  or  else,  the 
ihores.  womb— of  Chaos.  The  bowels  of  the  earth.  Im- 
age from  childbirth  (v.  8,  9;  Ezekiel  32.  2;  Nicah  4.  10). 
Ocean  at  its  birth  was  wrapped  in  clouds  as  its  swaddling 
bands.  10.  brake  up  for — i.  e.,  appointed  it.  Shores  are 
generally  broken  and  abrupt  cliffs.  The  Greek  for  shore 
means  a  broken  place.  I  broke  off  or  measured  off  for  It  my 
limit,  i.  e.,  the  limit  which  I  thought  fit  (ch.  26.  10).  11. 
stayed— Hebrew,  a  limit  shall  beset  to.  12-15.  Passing  from 
creation  to  phenomena  in  the  existing  Inanimate  world. 
12.  bast  thou— As  God  dally  does,  commanded  the 
morning — To  rise,  since  thy  days — Since  thou  hast  come 
into  being.  Its  place—  It  varies  in  its  place  of  rising  from 
day  to  day,  and  yet  has  its  place  each  day  according  to 
fixed  laws.  13.  take  hold  of  the  ends,  Ac.— Spread  itself 
over  the  earth  to  its  utmost  bound*  in  a  moment,  wicked — 
Who  hate  the  light,  and  do  their  evil  works  in  the  dark 
(ch.  2J.  13).  shaken  out  of  It— The  corners  (Hebrew,  wings 
or  skirts)  of  it,  as  of  a  garment,  are  taken  hold  of  by  the 
day  spring,  so  as  to  shake  off  the  wicked.  14.  Explaining 
the  first  clause  of  v.  13,  as  v.  15  does  the  second  clause.  As 
the  plastic  clay  presents  the  various  figures  impressed  on 
it  by  a  seal,  so  the  earth,  which  in  the  dark  was  void  of 
all  form,  when  illuminated  by  the  day  spring,  presents  a 
variety  of  forms,  hills,  valleys,  Ac.  "Turned"  ("turns 
Itself,"  Hebrew)  alludes  to  the  rolling  cylinder  seal,  such 
as  is  found  in  Babylon,  which  leaves  its  impressions  on 
the  clay,  as  it  is  turned  about :  so  the  morning  light  rolling 
on  over  the  earth,  they  stand — The  forms  of  beauty,  un- 
folded by  the  dawn,  stand  forth  as  a  garment,  in  which 
vhe  earth  is  clad.  15.  their  light— by  which  they  work, 
rlz,  darkness,  which  is  their  day  (ch.  24. 17),  is  extinguished 
Dy  daylight,  high— Rather,  The  arm  uplifted  for  murder 
or  other  crime  is  broken ;  it  falls  down  suddenly,  power- 
less, through  their  fear  of  light.  16.  springs— Fountains 
beneath  the  sea  (Psalm  95.  4,  5).  search— Rather,  The  in- 
most recesses,  lit.,  that  which  is  only  found  by  searching,  the 
deep  caverns  of  ocean.  17.  seen — The  second  clause 
heightens  the  thought  in  the  first.  Man  during  life  does 
not  even  "  see"  the  gates  of  the  realm  of  the  dead 
("death,"  ch.  10. 21),  much  less  are  they  "  opened"  to  him. 
But  those  are  "naked  before  God"  (ch.  26. 6).  18.  Hast 
thou— As  God  doth  (ch.  28.  24).  10-38.  The  marvels  In 
heaven.  19.  "What  is  the  way  (to  the  place  wherein) 
light  dwelleth?"  The  origin  of  light  and  darkness.  In 
Genesis  1.,  "light"  is  created  distinct  from,  and  previous 
to,  light-emitting  bodies,  the  luminaries  of  heaven.  20. 
Dost  thou  know  its  place  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  guide 
("take"  as  in  Isaiah  36. 17),  It  to  (but  Umbbeit,  "reach  it 
in")  its  own  boundary,  i.  e.,  the  limit  between  light  and 
darkness  (ch.  26. 10)?  21.  Or  without  the  interrogation,  in 
an  ironical  sense.  [Umbbeit.]  then— When  I  created  light 
and  darkness  (ch.  15.  7).  32.  treasures— Store-houses,  from 
which  God  draws  forth  snow  and  hail.  Snow  is  vapour 
congealed  in  the  air,  before  it  is  collected  in  drops  large 
enough  to  form  hail.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  crystal  in  end- 
less variety  of  beautiful  figures.  Hail  is  formed  by  rain 
falling  through  dry  cold  air.  23.  against  the  time  of 
trouble— Tne  time  when  I  design  to  ohastlse  men  (Exodus 
9. 18;  Joshua  10  11;  Revelation  16.  21 ;  Isaiah  28. 17;  Psalm 
18. 12, 13;  Hagg&i  2. 17).  24.  is  .  .  .  parted— Parts,  so  as  to 
ilffuse  itself  over  the  whole  earth,  though  seeming  to 
»ffl(  from  ore  point.  Light  travels  from  the  sun  to  the 
fearti,  ninety  millions  of  miles,  in  eight  minutes,  which 
•eat ereth-  Rather,  "And  by  what  way  the  east  wind 


(personified)  spreads  (scattereth)  itself,"  Ac.  The  light  and 
east  wind  are  associated  together,  as  both  come  from 
one  quarter,  and  often  arise  together  (Jonah  4.  8).  26. 
waters — Rain  falls,  not  in  a  mass  on  one  spot,  but  In 
countless  separate  canals  in  the  air  marked  out  for  them 
way  for  the  lightning— <Ch.  28.  26.)  26.  Since  rain  falls 
also  on  places  uninhabited  by  man,  it  cannot  be  that  man 
guides  its  course.  Such  rain,  though  man  cannot  explain 
the  reason  for  it,  is  not  lost.  God  has  some  wise  design  in 
it.  27.  As  though  the  desolate  ground  thirsted  for  God's 
showers.  Personification.  The  beauty  imparted  to  the 
uninhabited  desert  pleases  God,  for  whom  primarily  all 
things  exist,  and  He  has  ulterior  designs  in  it.  28.  Can  any 
visible  origin  of  rain  and  dew  be  assigned  by  man  ?  Dew 
is  moisture,  which  was  suspended  in  the  air,  but  becomes 
condensed  on  reaching  the — in  the  night — lower  tempera- 
ture of  objects  on  the  earth.  29.  Ch.  37.  10.  30.  The  un- 
frozen waters  are  hid  under  the  frozen,  as  with  a  covering 
of  stone,  froxen — Zdt.,  is  taken :  the  particles  lake  hold  of 
one  another  so  as  to  cohere.  31.  sweet  inttuencta — The 
Joy  diffused  by  spring,  the  time  when  the  Pleiades  appear. 
The  Eastern  poets,  Hafiz,  Sadi,  Ac,  describe  them  as 
"brilliant  rosettes."  Gesenius  translates,  "bands"  or 
"knot,"  which  answers  better  the  parallelism.  But  Eng- 
lish Version  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew.  The  seven 
stars  are  closely  "bound"  together  (Note  9.  9).  "Canst 
thou  bind  or  loose  the  tie?"  "  Canst  thou  loose  the  bonds 
by  which  the  constellation  Orion  (represented  in  the  East 
as  an  impious  giant  chained  to  the  sky)  is  held  fast." 
(Note  9.  9.)  32.  Canst  Otou  bring  forth  from  their  places  or 
houses  (Mazzaloth,  Margin,  2  Kings  23.  5;  to  which  Mazzw 
roth  here  is  equivalent)  into  the  sky  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
at  their  respective  seasons — the  twelve  lodgings  in  whlcn  the 
sun  successively  stays,  or  appears,  in  the  sky  ?  Arcturus 
— UrsaMajor.  his  sons— The  three  stars  in  his  tail.  Canst 
thou  make  them  appear  In  the  sky?  (ch.  9.  9).  The  grea 
and  less  Bear  are  called  by  the  Arabs  "Daughters  of  th 
Bier,"  the  quadrangle  being  the  bier,  the  three  others  th 
mourners.  33.  ordinances — Which  regulate  the  alterna 
tions  of  seasons,  Ac.  (Genesis  8.  22).  dominion — Control- 
ling influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  Ac, 
on  the  earth  (on  the  tides,  weather)  (Genesis  1. 16 ;  Psalm 
136. 7-9).  34.  Jeremiah  14.  22;  above  ch.  22. 11,  metaphori- 
cally. 35.  Here  we  are— At  thy  disposal  (Isaiah  6. 8).  36. 
inward  parts  .  .  .  heart— But  [Umbkeit]  "  dark  clouds" 
("shining  phenomena")  [Maueek}— " meteor,"  referring 
to  the  consultation  of  these  as  signs  of  weather  by  the 
husbandman  (Ecclesiastes  U.  4).  But  Hebrew  supports 
English  Version.  The  connection  Is,  "Who  hath  given 
thee  the  intelligence  to  comprehend  in  any  degree  the 
phenomena  just  specified  ?"  heart— Not  the  usual  Hebrew 
word,  but  one  from  a  root  to  view ;  perception.  37.  Who 
appoints  by  his  wisdom  the  due  measure  of  the  clouds? 
stay — Rather,  empty  ;  lit.,  lay  down  or  incline  so  as  to  pour 
out.  "  Bottles  of  heaven,"  raln-fllled  clouds.  38.  grow- 
eth,  Ac— Rather,  pour  itself  into  a  mass  by  the  rain,  lihe 
molten  metal ;  then  translate  38,  "  Who  is  it  that  empties," 
Ac,  "when,"  &c.  ?  English  Version,  however,  is  tenable: 
"is  caked  into  a  mass"  by  heat,  like  molten  metal,  befott 
the  rain  falls ;  "  Who  is  it  that  can  empty  the  rain  vessels 
and  bring  down  rain  at  such  a  timet"  (v.  38).  39.  From 
this  v.  to  ch.  39.  30,  the  instincts  of  animals.  Is  it  thou 
that  givest  it  the  instinct  to  hunt,  its  prey  ?  (Psalm  104.  21.) 
appetite — Lit.,  life:  which  depends  on  the  appetite  (ch.  33. 
20).  40.  lie  in  wait— for  their  prey  (Psalm  10.  9).  41. 
Luke  12.  24.  Transition  from  the  noble  lioness  to  the 
croaking  raven.  Though  man  dislikes  it,  as  of  ill-omen 
God  cares  for  it,  as  for  all  His  creatures. 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-30.  1.  Even  wild  beasts,  cut  off  from  all  care  of 
man,  are  cared  for  by  God  at  their  seasons  of  greatest  need, 
Their  instinct  comes  direct  from  God,  and  guides  them  to 
help  themselves  in  parturition ;  the  very  time  when  the 
herdsman  is  most  anxious  for  his  herds,  -wild  go  '«- 
Ibex  (Psalm  104.18;  1  Samuel  24.2).  hinds — Fawns;  n.oe» 
timid  and  defenceless  animals   'et  cared  for  by  (Jed.    *. 
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rtn«y  orlng  forth  with  ease  and  do  not  need  to  reckon  the 
months  of  pregnancy,  as  the  shepherd  does  In  the  case  of 
Jaja  flocks.    3.  "  Bow  themselves"  In  parturition;  bend  on 
their  knees (1  Samuel  4. 19).    bring  forth — Lit.,  cause  their 
young  to  cleave  the  womb  and  break  forth,    torrowi — Their 
young  ones,  tin*  cause  of  their  momentary  pains.    4-.  are 
In  good  liking— In  good  condition,  grow  up  strong,  -with 
torn— Rather,  in  the  field,  without  man's  care,     return 
»ot— Being  able  to  provide  for  themselves.    S.  wild  ui 
—Two  different  Helrrew  words  are  here  used  for  the  same 
animal,  the  ass  of  the  woods  and  the  wild  a**.    (Note  6. 5 ;  ch. 
11.12;  21.5;  Jeremiah  2.21.)    loosed  the  band*— Given  its 
liberty  to.    Man  can  rob  animals  of  freedom,  but  not,  as 
God,  give  freedom,  combined  with  subordination  to  fixed 
laws.    6.  barren— lit.,  tall,  i.  e.,  unfruitful.    (So  Margin, 
Psalm  107.31. )    7.  multitude— Rather,  din:  he  sets  It  at 
defiance,  being  far  away  from  It  In  the  freedom  of  the  wil- 
derness,   driver—  who  urges  on  the  tame  ass  to  work. 
The  wild  ass  is  the  symbol  of  uncontrolled  freedom  In  the 
Hast;  even  kings  have,  therefore, added  Its  name  to  them. 
«.  The   range—  LU.,  searching,  "that  which  It  finds  by 
searching  is,"  <fec.    9.  unicorn— Pliny,  Natural  History  8. 
21,  mentions  such  an  animal;  its  figure  is  found  depicted 
in  the  ruins  of  Persepolls.    The  Hebrew  reem  conveys  the 
Idea  of  loftiness  and  power  (cf.  Ramah,  Indian  Ram,  Latin 
Roma).    The  rhinoceros  was  perhaps  the  original  type  of 
the  unicorn.     The   Arab   rim  is  a   two-horned   animal. 
Sometimes  "  unicorn"  or  reem  Is  a  mere  poetical  symbol  or 
abstraction ;  but  the  buffalo  Is  the  animal  referred  to  here, 
from  the  contrast  to  the  tame  ox,  used  In  ploughing,  Ac.  (v. 
10,12).    crib— (Isaiah  1.  3.)    ublde—  IM.,  pass  the  night.    10. 
hi*  bnnd — fastened  to  the  horns,  as  Its  chief  strength  lies 
In  the  head  and  shoulders,    after  thee — Obedient  to  thee; 
willing  to  follow,  instead  of  being  goaded  on  before  thee. 
11.  thy  labour — Rustic  work.     12.  believe — Trust,    seed 
—Produce  (1  Samuel  8. 15).     Into  thy  barn— Rather,  gather 
(the  contents  of)  thy  threshing-floor  [Maitrer];  the  corn 
threshed  on  it.    13.  Rather,  "the  wing  of  the  ostrich  hen 
— (lit.,  the  crying  bl id  ;  as  the  Arab  name  for  It  means  song ; 
referring  to  it.s  night  cries,  ch.  30.  29;  Allcah  1.8)  vibrates 
joyously.    Is  It  not  like  the  quill  and  feathers  of  the  pious 
bird"  (the  stork)?    [Cmbrkit.]    The  vibrating,  quivering 
wing,  serving  for  sail  and  oar  at  once.  Is  characteristic  of 
the  ostrich  In  full  course.    Its  white  and  black  feathers 
In  the  wing  ami  tali  are  like  the  stork's.    But,  unlike  that 
bird,  the  symbol   of  parental  love  In  the  East,  It  with 
seeming   want   ol    natural    (pious)   affection    deserts    its 
young.    Both  birds  are  poetically  called  by  descriptive 
Instead  of  their  usual  appellative  names.    14.  Yet  (an- 
il kc  the  stork)  she   leaveth,  &c.    Hence   called    by  the 
a  rabs  the  impious  bird,    nowever,  the  fact  Is,  she  lays  her 
eg,:s  with  great  care  and  hatches  them,  as  other  birds  do; 
but  !n  hot  countries  the  eggs  do  not  need  so  constant 
Incubation;  she  therefore  often  leaves  them;  and  some- 
:lmes   forgets   the  place  on    her  return ;    moreover,  the 
outer  eggs,  Intended  for  food,  she  feeds  her  young  with; 
these   o^s,  lying  separate  in   the  sand,  exposed  to  the 
tmi.  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  her  altogether  leaving  them. 
i<> !  describes  her  as  she  teems  to  man;  implying,  though 
*he  may  seem  foolishly  to  neglect  her  young,  yet  really 
*he  is  guided  by  a  sure  Instinct  from  God,  as  much  as 
animals   of    IxusUnota  widely  different.    16.  On  a  slight 
noise  often  she  forsakes  her  eggs,  and  returns  not,  as  if 
•lie  were  "hardened  towards  her  young."    her  labour — 
In  producing  eggs,  u  tn  vain  (yet)  she  has  no   disquietude 
(about  her  young);  unlike  other  birds,  who,  if  one  egg 
*nd  another  are  taken  away,  wiU  go  on  laying  till  their 
full  number  is  made  up.    17.  wisdom — such  as  God  gives 
to    other   animals,    and    to  man  (oh.  35.  U).    The  Arab 
proverb  is,  "  foolish  as  an  ostrich."     Vet  her  very  seeming 
want  of  wisdom  is  not  without  wise  design  of  God,  though 
man  cannot  see  It;  Just  as  in  the  trials  of  the  godly,  which 
teem  so  unreasonable  to  Job,  there  Ilea  hid  a  wise  design. 
18.  Notwithstanding  her  deficiencies,  she  has  distinguish- 
ing excellences,    llfteth  .  .  .  herself—  for  running;  she 
<annor  -nount  in  the  air.    Gesenios  translates,  lashes  her- 
«y  np  to  her  course  by  flapping  her  wings.    The  old  ver- 
sions favoar  KnqlUh  Version,  and  the  parallel  "mnnwth" 
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answers  to  her  proudly  "lifting  up  herself  !••  Ths 
allusion  to  "  the  horse,"  v.  18,  suggests  the  description  oi 
him.  Arab  poets  delight  in  praising  the  horse;  yet  His 
not  mentioned  in  the  possessions  of  Job  (chs.  L  and  43).  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  chiefly  used  for  war,  rather 
than  "  domestic  purposes."  thunder— poetically  for,  "  bo 
with  arched  neck  inspires  fear  as  thunder  does."  Trans- 
late, "Majesty."  [Umbrkit.J  Rather  "the  trembling, 
quivering  mane"  answering  to  the  "vibrating  wing"  mt 
the  ostrich  (note  13i  IMaitiebJ.  Mane  In  Greek  also  la 
from  a  root  meaning /ear.  English  Version  Is  more  sub- 
lime. 20.  inake  .  .  .  afraid— leather,  "canst  thou  (as  1 
do)  make  him  spring  as  the  locust."  So  in  Joel  2.  4  ths 
comparison  Is  between  locusts  and  war-horses.  The  heada 
of  the  two  are  so  like,  that  the  Italians  call  the  locusts 
cavaletta,  "little  horse."  nostrils — Snorting  furiously. 
21.  valley— Where  the  battle  Is  Joined,  goetb  on— Goeth 
forth  (Numbers  I.  8;  21.  23).  23.  quiver—  for  the  arrows, 
which  they  contain,  and  which  are  directed  "against' 
him."  glittering  spear — lit.,  glittering  of  the  tpear,  libs 
"  lightning  of  the  spear"  (Habakkuk  8. 11).  shield— Rather, 
lance.  24-.  swalloweth — Fretting  with  impatience,  ha 
draws  the  ground  towards  him  with  his  hoof,  as  if  he  wonld 
swallow  it.  The  parallelism  shows  this  to  be  the  sense; 
not  as  Mattrer,  "scours  over  it."  neither  belteveth— 
For  joy.  Rather,  "  he  will  not  stand  still,  when  the  note 
of  the  trumpet,"  (soundeth).  25.  saith— Poetically  applied 
to  his  mettlesome  neighing,  whereby  he  shows  his  love 
of  the  battle,  smelleth — Snuffeth ;  discerneth  (Margin, 
Isaiah  11.3).  thunder— Thundering  voice.  20.  The  In- 
stinct by  which  some  hlrds  migrate  to  warmer  climes 
before  winter.  Rapid  .flying  peculiarly  characterizes  the 
whole  hawk  genus.  27.  eagle— It  files  hlghestof  all  hlrds: 
theuce  called  the  bird,  of  heaven.  28.  abideth — Securely 
(Psalm  91.  1);  It  occupies  the  same  abode  mostly  for  life. 
crag — lit,.,  tooth  (Margin,  1  Samuel  14.5).  strong  place- 
Citadel,  fastness.  29.  seeketh — Is  on  the  lookont  for. 
behold— the  eagle  descries  Its  prey  at  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance, by  sight,  rather  than  smell.  30.  Quoted  partly  by 
Jesus  Christ  (Matthew  24.  28).  The  food  of  young  eagles  la 
the  blood  of  victims  brought  by  the  parent,  when  ttGj 
are  still  loo  feeble  to  devour  flesh,  slain — as  the  vulturt 
chiefly  feeds  on  carcasses,  it  Is  Included  probably  In  the 
genus  eagle. 

CHAPTER    XL. 

Ver.  1-24.  Goo's  Second  Address.  He  had  paused  for 
a  reply,  bnt  Job  was  silent.  1.  the  Lord— Hebrew,  Jeho- 
vah. 2.  he  that  contendeth— As  Job  had  so  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  do.  Or,  rebuketh.  Does  Job  now  still 
(after  seeing  and  hearing  of  God's  majesty  and  wisdom) 
wish  to  set  God  right?  answer  It — viz.,  the  questions  I 
have  asked,  3.  Lord— Jehovah.  4.  I  am  (too)  vile  (to 
reply).  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  vindicate  ourselves 
befoic  God,  from  what  it  is  before  men.  Job  could  do  the 
latter,  DCt  the  former,  lay  .  .  .  hand  upon  .  .  .  month 
—I  have  no  plea  to  offer  (ch.  21.  5 ;  Judges  18. 19).  5.  Once 
.  .  .  twice — Oftentimes,  more  than  once  (ch.  33.  14,  ct  with 
29;  Psalm  82.  11):  "I  have  spoken,"  viz.,  against  God.  not 
answer — Not  plead  against  thee.  6.  theL>ord — Jehovah. 
7.  (Note  38.  3.)  Since  Job  has  not  only  spoken  against 
God,  but  accused  Him  of  Injustice,  God  challenges  him  t«, 
try,  could  he  govern  the  world,  as  God  by  His  power  doth, 
and  punish  the  proud  and  wicked  (v.  7-14).  8.  Wilt  thod 
not  only  contend  with,  but  set  aside  my  judgment  or  Jus- 
tice in  the  government  of  tbe  world,  condemn — Declare 
me  unrighteous.  In  order  that  thou  mayest  be  accounted 
rigldeous  (Innocent;  undeservingly  afflicted).  0.  arm- 
God's  omnipotence  (Isaiah  53.  1).  thunder— God's  voice 
(ch.  37. 4).  10.  See,  hast  thou  power  and  majesty  like  God'*, 
to  enable  thee  to  Judge  and  govern  the  world?  11.  rage- 
Rather,  pour  out  the  redundant  floods  of,  Ac.  behold— Try 
canst  thou,  as  God,  by  a  mere  glance  abase  the  proud  'Isa- 
iah 2.  12.  &o?  12.  prond— high  (Daniel  4.  87).  In  t*Os 
place — On  the  spot;  suddenly,  before  they  can  move  froco 
their  place  (note  34.  28;  36.  20).  13.  (Isaiah  2.  10.)  Aba* 
and  remove  them  out  ol  the  sight  of  niou.  bind  . 
face* — i.  e.,  Hhut  wp  their  persona.  IMaukkk.1    Hut  it  refers 
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rattier  to  i  ae  custom  of  binding  a  cloth  over  the  face*  of 
persons  about  to  be  executed  (ch.  9.  24;  Esther  7.8).  la 
»»crei— Consign  Ihom  to  darkness.  14.  conftm  Rather, 
extol:  "1  also,"  who  now  censure  thee.  But  since  thou 
canst  not  do  these  works,  thou  must,  Instead  of  censuring, 
*&tol  my  government.  thine  own  .  .  .  hand  .  .  .  save 
—(Psalm  it  8.)  So  as  to  eternal  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
Isaiah  69.  10;  63.  5).  15-24-.  Uod  shows  that  If  Job  cannot 
orliig  under  control  the,  lower  animals  (of  which  he  selects 
tbo  two  most  striking,  behemoth  on  land,  Leviathan  in 
ihe  water),  much  less  Is  he  capuble  of  governing  the  world. 
15.  behemoth— The  description  In  part  agrees  with  the 
hippopotamus,  In  part  with  the  elephant,  but  exactly  In 
all  details  with  neither.  It  is  rather  a  poetical  personifica- 
tion of  the  ffreat  Pachydermata,  or  Herbivora  (so  "  he  eateth 
grass,"  Ac),  the  idea  of  the  hippopotamus  being  predomi- 
nant. In  v.  17,  "the  tail  like  a  cedar,"  hardly  applies  to 
the  latter  (so  also  v.  20,  23,  "  Jordan,"  a  river  which  ele- 
phants alone  could  reach,  but  see  note  23).  On  the  other 
hand,  21,  22  are  characteristic  of  the  amphibious  river- 
norse.  So  leviathan  (the  twisting  animal),  ch.  41. 1,  Is  a 
generalized  term  for  cetacea,  pythons,  saurian*  of  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  and  rivers,  Including  the  crocodile,  which  is 
the  most  prominent,  and  lsoften  associated  with  the  river- 
horse  by  old  writers.  "  Behemoth"  seems  to  be  the  Egyp- 
tian PehemoxU,  "water-ox,"  Hebraized,  so  called  as  being 
like  an  ox,  whence  the  Italian  "bombarino."  with  tree 
—As  I  made  thyself.  Yet  how  great  the  difference !  The 
manifold  wisdom  and  power  of  God!  he  eateth  ftm«»- 
Marvellous  In  an  animal  living  so  much  in  the  water; 
also  strange,  that  such  a  monster  should  not  be  carnivor- 
ous. 16.  navel — Rather,  muscles  of  bis  belly  ;  the  weakest 
point  of  the  elephant,  therefore  it  is  not  meant.  17.  like 
a  cedar— As  the  tempest  bends  the  cedar,  so  it  can  move 
its  smooth  thick  tall.  [Umbheit.]  But  the  cedar  implies 
•tralghtness  and  length,  such  as  do  not  apply  to  the  river- 
horse's  short  tail,  but  perhaps  to  an  extinct  species  of 
animal  (see  note  v.  15).  stones — Rather,  thighs,  wrapped 
—Firmly  turisled  together,  like  a  thick  rope.  18.  strong 
pieces—  Rather,  tubes  of  copper.  [Umbbkit.]  19.  Chief  of 
he  works  of  God ;  so  "  ways"  (ch.  26.  14 ;  Proverbs  8.  22). 
»n  make  his  sword  to  approach — Rather,  has  furnished 
'Urn  with  hi*  sword  (harpe),  viz.,  the  siokle-like  teeth  with 
which  he  cuts  down  grain.  English  Version,  however,  is 
Ht.  right.  20.  The  mountain  is  not  his  usual  haunt.  Bo- 
oh art  says  it  is  sometimes  found  there(T).  beasts  .  .  .  play 
—A  graphic  trait:  though  armed  with  such  teeth,  he  lets 
the  beasts  play  near  him  unhurt,  for  his  food  is  grass.  HI. 
lleth— He  leads  an  inactive  life,  shady  trees— Rather, 
lotus  bushes;  as  v.  22  requires,  22.  Translate,  lotus  bushes; 
23.  Rather,  "(Tlough)  a  river  be  violent  (overflow),  he 
trembleth  not;"  (for  though  living  on  land,  he  can  live  In 
the  water  too),  he  Is  secure,  though  a  Jordan  swell  up  to 
his  mouth.  "Jordan"  is  used  for  any  great  river  (conso- 
nant with  the  "  behemoth"),  being  a  poetical  generalization 
(note  15).  The  author  cannot  have  been  a  Hebrew  as  Um- 
brbit  asserts,  or  he  would  not  adduce  the  Jordan,  where 
there  were  no  river-horses.  He  alludes  to  It  as  a  name 
for  any  river,  but  not  as  one  known  to  him,  except  by  hear- 
say. 24.  Rather,  "will  any  take  him  by  open  force  (lit., 
iefore  his  eyes),  or  pierce  his  nose  with  cords?"  No;  he 
aan  only  be  taken  by  guile,  and  in  a  pitfall  (ch.  41. 1, 2). 

CHAPTER  XLL 

Ver.  1-84.  1.  leviathan— Lit.,  the  twisted  animal,  gath- 
ering itself  in  folds:  a  synonym  to  the  Thann-  .*  (oh.  8.  8, 
Margin;  see  Psalm  74. 14;  type  of  the  Egyptian  tyrant; 
Psalm  104.  26 ;  Isaiah  27. 1 ;  the  Babylon  tyrant).  A  poeti- 
cal generalization  for  all  cetacean,  serpentine,  and  sanrlan 
monsters  (Note  40. 15,  hence  all  the  description  applies  to 
uo  one  animal);  especially  the  crocodile;  which  Is  natu- 
rally described  after  the  river-horse,  as  both  are  found  In 
Ihe  Nile,  tongue  .  .  .  lettestdown — The  crocodile  has  no 
iongue,  or  a  very  small  one  cleaving  to  the  lower  Jaw. 
Sutas  in  Ashing  the  tongue  of  the. Ash  draws  the  baited 
^jook  to  M,  God  asks.  n»nst  thou  in  like  manner  take  le- 
7lathar-  7     2.   hoou — rmuiei,  a  -ope  rf  rushes,     thorn — 


Rather,  u  ring  or  hook.  Hu  wild  beasts  were  led  a  boot 
when  caught  (Isaiah  37.  29;  Ezekiel  29.  4);  fishes  aleo  wars 
secured  thus,  and  thrown  into  the  water  to  keep  these 
alive.  3.  *oft  word*- That  thou  rnayest  spare  his  Ufa, 
No:  he  is  untamable.  4.  Can  he  be  tamed  for  dome«U< 
use(soch.  39.  10-12)?  5.  a  bird— That  is  tamed.  6.  Rather, 
partners  (viz.,  in  fishing),  make  a  banquet — The  paral- 
lelism rather  supports  Umbkkit,  "  Do  partners  (in  trade) 
desire  to  purchase  him?  (so  the  Hebrew,  Deuteronomy  a 
6).  merchants — Lit.,  CanaanU.es,  who  were  great  mer. 
chants  (Hosea  12.  7,  Margin).  His  hide  is  not  penetrable, 
as  that  of  fishes.  8.  If  thou  lay,  Ac,  thou  wilt  have  reason 
ever  to  remember.  Ac,  and  thou  wilt  never  try  it  again. 
8.  the  hope—  Of  taking  him.  cast  down— With  tear  "at 
the  (mere)  sight  of  him."  17.  fierce — Courageous.  If  a 
man  dare  attack  one  of  my  creatures  (Genesis  49.  9;  Num- 
bers 24.  9),  who  will  dare  (as  Job  had  wished)  oppose  him- 
self (Psalm  2.  2)  to  me,  the  Creator?  This  is  the  main  drift 
of  the  description  of  leviathan.  11.  prevented — Done  ma 
a  favour  first:  anticipated  me  with  service  (Psalm  21.  8). 
None  can  call  me  to  account  ("stand  before  me,"  t>.  10)  as 
unjust,  because  I  have  withdrawn  favours  from  him  (as  is 
Job's  case):  for  none  has  laid  me  under  a  prior  obligation 
by  conferring  on  me  something  which  was  not  already 
my  own.  What  can  man  give  to  Him  who  possesses 
all,  including  man  himself?  Man  cannot  coustraln  the 
creature  to  be  his  "servant  "  (v.  4),  mucn  less  the  Creator, 
lit.  1  will  not  conceal— A  resumption  of  the  description 
broken  off  by  the  digression,  which  formed  an  agreeable 
change,  his  power — Lit.,  the  way,  i.  «.,  true  proportion  or 
expression  of  his  strength  (  so  Hebrew,  Deuteronomy  19.  4V, 
comely  proportion— Lit.,  the  comeliness  of  his  structure  (hli 
apparatus:  so  "suit  of  apparel  "  Judges  17.10).  [Maorkh.] 
Umbkkit  translates,  "his  armour."  But  that  follows  after. 
13.  discover — Rather,  uncover  the  surface  of  his  garment 
(skin,  ch.  10.  11):  strip  off  the  hard  outer  coat  with  which 
the  inner  skin  is  covered,  with— Rather,  within  his 
double  jaws,  lit.,  bridle:  hence  that  into  which  the  bridle 
is  put,  the  double  row  of  teeth  ;  but  "  bridle  "  is  used  to  im- 
ply that  none  dare  put  his  hand  in  to  insert  a  bridle  where 
In  other  animals  It  is  placed  (v.  4;  ch.  89.  10).  14.  door* 
of .  .  .  face — His  mouth.  His  teeth  are  sixty  in  number, 
larger  in  proportion  than  his  body,  some  standing  out, 
some  serrated,  fitting  Into  each  other  like  a  comb.  HBo- 
OHART.J  15.  Rather,  his  furrows  of  shields  (as  "  tubes," 
"channels,"  Note  40.  18),  are,  Ac,  i.  e.,the  rou's  of  scales,  like 
shields  covering  him :  he  has  seventeen  such  rows.  »hut 
up— Firmly  closed  togett  er.  A  musket  ball  cannot  pene- 
trate him,  save  in  the  eye,  throat  and  belly.  18.  Trans- 
late, "  his  sneezing  causeth  a  light  to  shine."  Amphibi- 
ous animals,  emerging  after  having  long  held  their  breath 
under  water,  respire  by  violently  expelling  the  breath 
like  one  sneezing:  In  the  effort  the  eyes  which  are  usually 
directed  towards  the  sun,  seem  to  flash  Are;  or  It  is  the 
expelled  breath  that,  in  the  sun,  seems  to  emit  light,  eye- 
lids of  morning— The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  paint  the 
eyes  of  the  crocodile  as  the  symbol  for  morning,  because  the 
eyes  appear  the  first  thing,  before  the  whole  body  emerges 
from  the  deep.  [Hoe,  Hiekoo.,  1. 65.  Bouhart.J  IB. 
burning  lamps — Torches,  viz.,  in  respiring  (t>.  18),  seem  to 
go  out.  20.  seething — Boiling :  lit.,  blown  under,  under 
which  a  fire  is  blown.  21.  klndleth  coals — Poetical  Im- 
agery (Psalm  18.  8).  32.  remnlnetb— Abldeth  perma- 
nently. His  chief  strength  Is  in  the  neck,  sorrow— Anx- 
iety or  dismay  personified.  U  turned  Into  Joy— Rather, 
danceth,  ezulteth  ;  wherever  he  goes,  he  spreads  terror  ■'  be- 
fore him."  23.  flakes— Rather,  dewlaps.  That  which 
falls  down  (Margin).  They  are  "Joined"  fast  and  firm, 
together,  not  hanging  loose,  as  in  the  ox.  are  Arm — Um- 
breit  and  Maurer,  "Are  spread."  In  themeelvea— 
Rather,  upon  him.  24.  heart— Boch art,  "  in  large  beast* 
which  are  less  acute  In  feeling,  there  is  great  firmness  of 
the  heart,  and  slower  motion."  [Bochart.J  The  nether 
millstone,  on  which  the  upper  turns,  Is  especially  hard. 
25.  he— The  crocodile:  a  type  of  the  awe  which  the  Cre- 
ator Inspires  when  He  rises  In  wrath,  breaking*—  yl*^ 
of  the  mind,  i.  e.,  terror,  purify  themaelvea— Uathor 
they  wander    frmtn  tha  wmj.  i. «..    flee    away    bvwll  iereC 
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iMAOKERand  Umbreit.J  !46.  cannot  hold— On  his  hard 
skin  habergeon — Coat  of  mail :  avail  must  be  taken  by 
■eugruuout  of  "hold,"astbe  verb  In  the  second  clause : 
"hold"  cannot  apply  to  the  "coat  of  mail."  »7.  Iron  .  .  . 
brass — viz.,  weapons.  28.  anow-Z,«.,  ton  of  the  bow; 
Oriental  imagery  (Lamentations  3.13;  Margin),  stubble 
•-Arrows  produce  no  more  effect  than  it  would  to  throw 
Htubble  athim.  19.  darts — Rather,  clubs ;  darts  have  been 
already  mentioned.  30.  stones— Rather,  potsherds,  i. «., 
the  sharp  and  pointed  scales  on  the  belly,  like  broken 
pieces  of  pottery,  sharp-pointed  things — Rather,  a 
threshing  instrument,  but  not  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but 
"on  the  mire;"  irony.  When  he  lies  on  the  mire,  he 
leaves  the  marks  of  his  scales  so  imprinted  on  it,  that  one 
might,  fancy  a  threshing  instrument  with  its  sharp  teeth 
had  been  drawn  over  it  (Isaiah  28.  27).  31.  Whenever  he 
moves,  sea— The  Nile  (Isaiah  19.  5;  Nahum  3.  8).  pot  of 
olntment^-The  vessel  in  which  it  is  mixed.  Appropriate 
to  the  crocodile,  which  emits  a  musky  smell.  358.  path— 
The  foam  on  his  track,  hoary— As  hair  of  the  aged.  33. 
who — Being  one  who,  Ac.  34.  beholdeth— As  their  su- 
perior, children  of  pride — The  proud  and  fierce  beasts. 
So  oh,  28.  8;  Hebrew,  sons  of  pride.  To  humble  the  pride 
of  man,  and  to  teach  Implicit  submission.  Is  the  aim  of 
Jehovah's  speech  and  of  the  book :  therefore  with  this  as 
to  leviathan,  the  type  of  God  in  His  lordship  over  crea- 
tion, he  closes. 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Job's  Penitent  Reply,  a.  In  the  first  clause 
be  owns  God  to  be  omnipotent  over  nature,  as  contrasted 
with  his  own  feebleness,  which  God  had  proved  (ch.  40. 
15;  41.  34);  in  the  second,  that  God  is  supremely  Just 
(which.  In  order  to  be  governor  of  the  world.  He  must 
needs  be)  in  all  His  dealings,  as  contrasted  with  his  own 
vileness  (v.  6),  and  incompetence  to  deal  with  the  wicked 
as  a  just  Judge  (ch.  40.  8-14).  thought— Purpose,  as  in  ch. 
17. 11 ;  but  It  Is  usually  applied  to  evil  device*  (ch.  21.  27; 
Psalm  10.  2) :  the  ambiguous  word  is  designedly  chosen  to 
express,  that,  whilst  to  Job's  finite  view,  God's  plans 
iseem  bad,  to  the  All-wise  One  they  continue  unhindered 
In  their  development,  and  will  at  last  be  seen  to  be  as 
good  as  they  are  infinitely  wise.  No  evil  can  emanate 
from  the  Parent  of  good  (James  L  13, 17);  but  it  Is  His  pre- 
rogative to  overrule  evil  to  good.  3.  I  am  the  man !  Job 
in  Qod's  own  word*  (ch.  38.  2)  expresses  his  deep  and  hum- 
ble penitence.  God's  word  concerning  our  guilt  should 
be  engraven  on  our  hearts  and  form  the  groundwork  of 
our  confession.  Most  men  in  confessing  gin  palliate 
rather  than  confess.  Job  in  omitting  "  by  words  "  (ch.  88. 
2),  goes  even  further  than  God's  accusation.  Not  merely 
my  words,  but  my  whole  thoughts  and  ways  were  "  with- 
out knowledge."  too  wondei«W— I  rashly  denied  that 
thou  hast  any  fixed  plan  in  governing  human  affairs, 
merely  because  thy  plan  was  "too  wonderful"  for  my 
comprehension.  4.  When  I  said,  "  Hear,"  Ac,  Job's  de- 
mand (ch.  13.  22)  convicted  him  of  being  "without  know- 
ledge." God  alone  could  speak  thus  to  Job,  not  Job  to  God : 
therefore  he  quotes  again  God's  words  as  the  groundwork 
of  retracting  his  own  foolish  words.  5.  hearing  of  ear — 
(Psalm  18.  44,  Margin).  Hearing  and  seeing  are  often  in 
antithesis  (ch.  29.  11 ;  Psalm  18.  8).  seeth— not  God's  face 
(Exodus  83.  20),  but  his  presence  in  the  veil  of  adark  cloud 
(ch.  38.  1).  Job  Implies  also  that,  besides  this  literal  tee- 
ing, he  now  saw  spiritually  what  he  had  indistinctly  taken 
on  hearsay  before  God's  infinite  wisdom.  He  "now" 
proves  this;  he  had  seen  in  a  literal  sense  before,  at  the 
tjoginning  of  God's  speech,  but  be  had  not  seen  spirit- 
ually till  "  now  "  at  its  close,  6.  myself—  Rather,  "  I  ab- 
hor," and  retract  the  rash  speeches  I  made  against  thee,  t>. 
i,  4  [UmbukiT]. 

7-17.  Epilogue,  In  prose.  7.  to  Eltphas— Because  he 
was  the  foremost  of  the  three  friends;  their  speeches 
tvere  but  the  echo  of  his.  right—  IAt.,  well-grounded,  sure 
*nd  tru«.  Their  spirit  towards  Job  was  unkindly,  and  to 
Justify  themselves  In  their  unklndllness  they  used  false 
expunioiUs  (ch  13.  7)  (viz.,  that  calamities  always  prove 
tKvWtw  guilt);  therefore,  though  It  was  "for  God"  they 
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spake  thus  falsely.  God  "reproves"  them,  as  Job  said  He 
would  (ch.  13. 10).   like  Job— Job  had  spoken  rightly  in  re- 
lation to  them  and  their  argument,  denying  their  theory, 
and  the  fact  which  they  alleged,  that  he  was  peculiarly 
guilty  and  a  hypocrite;  but  wrongly  In  relation  to  God, 
when  he  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  almost  denying 
all  guilt.     This  extreme  he  has    now  repented   of,  and 
therefore  God  speaks  of  him  as  now  altogether  "right." 
8.  seven— (See  Introduction.)    The  number  offered  by  the 
Gentile  prophet  (Numbers  23.  1).    Job  plainly  lived  before 
the  legal  priesthood,  Ac.    The  patriarchs  acted  as  priest* 
for  their  families;  and  sometimes  as  praying  mediators 
(Genesis  20.  17),  thus  foreshadowing  the  true  Mediator  (1 
Timothy    2.    5),  but   sacrifice   accompanies,  and    is    the 
groundwork   on    which    the    mediation    rests.       him  — 
Rather,  "His  person  (face)  only"  (note  22.  30).    The  "per- 
son" must  be  first  accepted,  before  God  can  accept  his 
offering  and  work  (Genesis  4.  4);  that,  can  be  only  through 
Jesus  Christ,    folly— Impiety  (ch.  1.  22 ;  2.  10).    9.  The  for- 
giving spirit  of  Job  foreshadows  the  love  of  Jesus  Chris! 
and  of  Christians  to  enemies  (Matthew  5.  44;  Luke  23.  34; 
Acts  7.  60 ;  16.  24,  28,  30,  31).     10.   turned   .    .    .   captivity- 
Proverbial  for  restored,  or  amply  indemnified  him  for  all  he 
had  lost  (Ezekiel  16.  53 ;  Psalm  14.  7 ;  Hosea  6.  11).    Thus  the 
future  vindication  of  man,  body  and  soul,  against  Satan 
(ch.  1.  9-12),  at  the  resurrection  (ch.  19.  25-27),  has  its  earnest 
and  adumbration  in  the  temporal  vindication  of  Job  at 
last  by  Jehovah  In  person,    tlirice— Ho  to  the  afflicted 
literal  and  spiritual  Jersualem  (Isaiah  40.  2;  60.  7;  61.  7; 
Zechariah  9.  12).    As  in  Job's  case,  so  in  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  glorious  recompense  follows  the  "intercession" 
for  enemies  (Isaiah  53. 12).   11.  It  was  Job's  complaint  in  his 
misery  that  his  "brethren,"  Ac,  were  "estranged"  from 
him  (ch.  19.  13);  these  now  return  with  the  return  of  his 
prosperity  (Proverbs  14.  20;  19.  6,  7);  the  true  friend  lovetk 
at  all  times  (Proverbs  17. 17;  18. 24).  "Swallow  friends  leave 
In  the  winter  and  return  with  the  spring."  [Henkt.]    eat 
bread— I  n  token  of  friendsh  I  p  (Psalm  41. 9).  piece  of  mono? 
—Presents  are  usual  in  visiting  a  man  of  rank  In  the  East, 
especially  after  a  calamity  (2  Chronicles  32.  23).    Hebrew, 
Kesita.      Magee  translates,  a  lamb  (the  medium  of  ex- 
change then  before  money  was  used),  as  it  is  in  Margin  of 
Genesis  33.  19;  Joshua  24.32.    But  it  is  from  fne  Arabic 
Ka*at,  "  weighed  out"  [Umbbeit],  not  coined ;  so  Genesis 
42.  35;  33.  19;  cf.  with  Genesis  23.  15,  makes  it  likely  it  wag 
equal  to  four  shekels ;  Hebrew  kasha/-,  "  pure,"  viz.,  metal. 
The  term,  instead  of  the  usual  "shekel,"  Ac,  is  a  mark 
of  antiquity,    ring— whether  for  the  nose  or  ear  (Genesis 
35.  4;  Isaiah  3.  21).    Much  of  the  gold  in  the  East,  in  the 
absence  of  banks,  is  in   the  shape   of  ornaments.    13. 
Probably  by  degrees,  not  all  at  once.     13.  The  same  num- 
ber as  before;  perhaps  by  a  second  wife;  in  ch.  19.  17  his 
wife  is  last  mentioned.     14.   Names  significant  of  his 
restored  prosperity  (Genesis  4.  25;  5.  29).     Jemima,  day- 
light, after  his  "night"  of  calamity;    bat  Mauker,  "a 
dove."     Kezia,  cassia,  an   aromatic   her")  (Psalm  45.  8), 
instead  of  his  offensive  breath  and  ulcers.    Keren-hap- 
puch,  "horn  of  ttibium,"  a  paint  with  which  females  dyed 
their    eyelids;    In  contrast  to  his  "horn  defiled  in  the 
dust"  (ch.  16.  15).    The  names  also  imply  the  beauty  of  h'g 
daughters.     IS.  Inheritance  among  .   .   .  brethren— An 
unusual   favour  In   the  East  to  daughters,   who,  In  the 
Jewish  law,  only  Inherited,  if  there  were  no  sons  (Num- 
bers 27.  8),  a  proof  of  wealth  and  unanimity.    16.  LX2L. 
make  Job  live  170  years  after  his  calamity,  and  240  In  all. 
This  would  make  him  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  calamity, 
which  added  to  140  in  Hebrew  text  makes  up  210;  a  little 
more  than  the  age  (206)  of  Terah,  father  of  Abraham,  per- 
haps his  contemporary.    Man's  length  of  life  gradually 
shortened,  till   it   reached  threescore  and  ten  in  Mose* 
time  (Psalm  90.  10).    16.  sons'  sons— A  proof  of  Divine  fa- 
vour (Genesis  50.  23 ;  Psalm  128.  6  ;  Proverbs  17.  6).    17.  fall 
of  days — Fully  sated  and  contented  with  all  the  happiness 
that  life  could  give  him;  realizlngwhat  Ellphaz  had  painted 
as  the  lot  of  the  godly  (ch.  5.  26 ;  Psalm  91.  16 ;  Genesis  25. 
8;  35.  29).  LXX.  adds,  "  It  is  written,  that  he  will  rise  agaia 
wltn  those  whom  the  Lord  will  raise  up."    Cf.  Matthew 
27.  52,  53,  from  which  it  perhaps  was  derived  spuriously. 
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BOOK    OF    PSALMS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

TfiE  Hebrew  title  of  this  boofc  is  [Tehllim]  praise*  or  hymns,  tor  a  leading  feature  in  lie  contents  \»  praise,  though  Uie 
jrord  occurs  in  the  title  of  only  one  Psalm  (145).  The  Greek  title  (In  the  Septuaglnt,  a  translation  made  200  years 
before  Christ;  is  psalmoi,  whence  onr  word  Psalms.  This  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  word  mizmoi  by  which  sixty-five 
Psalms  are  designated  In  their  inscriptions,  and  which  the  Syriac,  a  language  like  the  Hebrew,  uses  for  the  whole 
Dook.  It  means,  as  does  also  the  Greek  name,  an  ode,  or  song,  whose  singing  Is  accompanied  by  an  instrument,  par- 
ticularly the  harp  (cf.  1  Chronicles  16.  4-8;  2  Chronicles  5. 12,  18).  To  some  Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  (shir)  a  song,  is 
prefixed.    Paul  seems  to  allude  to  all  these  terms  In  Epheslans  5.  19,  "singing  ...  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual 

I'TK/.V." 

Titles.— To  more  than  a.hundred  Psalms  are  prefixed  inscriptions,  which  give  one  or  more  (and  in  one  case,  60th, 
b11)  of  these  particulars:  the  direction  to  the  musician,  the  name  of  the  author  or  the  instrument,  the  style  of  the 
tnuslc  or  of  the  poetry,  the  subject  or  occasion.  The  authority  of  these  Inscriptions  has  been  disputed  by  some 
writers.  They  say  that  the  earliest  translators,  as  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  evince  a  disregard  for  their  authority,  by 
variations  from  a  proper  translation  of  some,  altering  others,  and,  in  several  Instances,  supplying  titles  to  Psalms 
which,  lu  Hebrew,  had  none.  It  is  also  alleged,  that  the  subject  of  a  Psalm,  as  given  in  the  title,  is  often  inconsistent 
with  its  contents.  But  those  translators  have  also  varied  from  a  right  translation  of  many  passages  in  the  Bible, 
which  all  agree  to  be  of  cood  authority;  and  the  alleged  Inconsistency  may  be  shown,  on  more  accurate  investigation, 
pot  to  exUt.  The  admitted  antiquity  of  these  Inscriptions,  on  the  other  hand,  and  even  their  obscurity,  raise  a  pre- 
emption in  their  favour,  while  such  prefaces  to  a  composition  accord  with  the  usages  of  that  age  and  part  of  the 
world,  cf.  Isaiah  38.  9. 

"  The  Chief  Musician"  was  the  superintendent  of  the  music,  cf.  1  Chronicles  15.  21,  Marg.  To  prefixed  to  this,  means, 
pertaining  to  in  his  official  character.  This  Inscription  is  found  in  53  Psalms,  and  is  attached  to  Habakkuk's  prayer, 
Habakkuk  3.  The  same  Hebrew  preposition  Is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  author,  and  translated  of,  as  "a  Psalm 
of  David,"  "of  Asaph,"  except  that  to  "  the  sons  of  Korah,"  It  is  translated  for,  which  Is  evidently  wrong,  as  the 
usual  direction,  "to  the  chief  musician,"  is  given,  and  no  other  authorship  intimated.  On  the  apparent  exception  to 
Ibis  last  remark,  see  below,  and  Psalm  88.,  title.  The  explanations  of  other  particulars  in  the  titles  will  be  given  as 
they  occur. 

Authors.— This  book  Is  usually  called  "The  Psalms  of  David,"  he  being  the  only  author  mentioned  In  the  New 
Testament,  Luke  20.  42,  and  his  name  appearing  In  more  titles  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  Besides  about  one-half 
at  the  Psalms  In  which  It  thus  appears,  the  2d  and  95th  are  ascribed  to  him,  Acts  4.  25,  and  Hebrews  4.  7.  He  wai 
probably  the  author  of  many  others  which  appear  without  a  name.  He  used  great  efforts  to  beautify  the  worship  of 
Uie  sanctuary.  Among  the  288  Levltes  he  appointed  for  singing  and  performing  Instrumental  music,  we  find  men- 
tioned the  "sons  of  Korah,"  1  Chronicles  9. 19;  including  Heman,  1  Chronicles  6.  83-38;  and  also  Asaph,  39-44;  and 
Ethan,  15-19.  God  was  doubtless  pleased  to  endow  these  men  with  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  so  that  they  used 
those  poetic  talents  which  their  connection  with  the  kindred  art  of  music  had  led  them  to  cultivate,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  compositions  like  those  of  their  king  and  patron.  To  Asaph  are  ascribed  twelve  Psalms;  to  the  sons  of  Korah, 
eleven,  including  the  88th,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  Heman,  that  being  the  only  instance  in  which  the  name  of  the 
"son"  (or  descendant)  is  mentioned ;  and  to  Ethan,  one.  Solomon's  name  appears  before  the  72d  and  127th  ;  and  that 
of  Moses  before  the  90th.    Special  questions  respecting  authorship  will  be  explained  as  they  arise. 

Contents.— As  the  book  contains  150  independent  compositions,  It  Is  not  susceptible  of  any  logical  analysis.  The 
Jews  having  divided  it  into  five  books,  corresponding  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  (1st,  1-42;  2d,  43-72;  3d,  73-89;  4th, 
90-106;  5th,  107-160),  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover,  in  tnis  division,  some  critical  or  practical  value,  but 
in  vain.  Sundry  efforts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  Psalms  by  subject.  That  of  "  Angus'  Bible  Hand- Book"  ia 
perhaps  the  most  useful,  and  Is  appended. 

Still  the  Psalms  have  a  form  and  character  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  with  individual  diversities  of  style  and 
subject,  they  all  assimilate  to  that  form,  and  together  constitute  a  consistent  system  of  moral  truth.  They  are  all 
poetical,  and  of  that  peculiar  parallelism  (Introduction  to  Poetical  Books)  which  distinguished  Hebrew  poetry.  They 
are  all  lyrical,  or  songs  adapted  to  musical  instruments,  and  all  religious  lyrics,  or  such  as  were  designed  to  be  used 
In  the  sanctuary  worship. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Psalms  is  their  devotional  character.  Whether  their  matter  be  didactic,  histori- 
cal, prophetical,  or  practical,  It  is  made  the  ground  or  subject  of  prayer,  or  praise,  or  both.  The  doctrines  of  theology 
and  precepjts  of  pure  morality  are  here  Inculcated.  God's  nature,  attributes,  perfections,  and  works  of  creation, 
providence,  and  grace,  are  unfolded.  In  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  the  most  exalted  verse,  His  glorious  supremacy 
over  the  principalities  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  His  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  control  of  all  material  and  imma- 
terial agencies,  are  celebrated.  The  great  covenant  of  grace  resting  on  the  fundamental  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  both 
alike  the  provisions  of  God's  exhaustless  mercy,  is  set  forth  in  respect  of  the  doctrines  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit, 
forgiveness  of  sins,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  Jesus  Christ,  while  its  glorious  results,  involving  the 
salvation  of  men  "from  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  are  proclaimed  in  believing,  prophetic  prayer  and  thankful  praise. 
The  personal  history  of  the  authors,  and  especially  David's  in  Its  spiritual  aspects,  is  that  of  God's  people  generally. 
CI  ■  istian  biography  is  edifying  only  as  It  is  truth  illustrated  In  experience,  such  as  God's  Word  and  Spirit  produce. 
It  may  he  factitious  in  origin  and  of  doubtful  authenticity.  But  here  the  experience  of  the  truly  pious  Is  detailed, 
tuiaer  Ds  vine  influence,  and  "  in  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost"  taught.  The  whole  Inner  life  of  the  pious  man  is  laid 
open,  and  Christians  of  all  ages  have  here  the  temptations,  conflicts,  perplexities,  doubts,  fears,  penitent  moan  logs, 
<Uid  overwhelming  griefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Joy  and  hope  of  pardoning  mero.v   the  victory  over  the  seduction! 
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>>  lajae-nearted  flatterers.  and  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan  on  tue  other,  with  which  to  compare  tnelr 
»plrli,uaJ  e  nereides.  Here,  too,  are  the  fruits  of  that  sovereign  mercy,  so  often  sought  in  earnest  prayer,  and  when 
diuud,  mo  often  sung  in  rapturous  Joy,  exhibited  by  patience  in  adversity,  moderation  In  prosperity,  zeal  for  God'i 
{lory,  love  for  man.  Justice  to  the  oppressed,  holy  contempt  for  the  proud,  magnanimity  towards  enemies,  faithful- 
uww  towards  mends,  delight  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  believing  prayer  for  her  enlargement  and  perpetuity. 

The  historical  summaries  of  the  Psalms  are  richly  Instructive.  God's  choice  of  the  patriarchs,  the  Bufferings  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,,  their  exodus,  temptations  of  God,  rebellions  and  calamities  in  the  wilderness,  settlement  to 
Oanaau,  backslid!  ngs  and  reformations,  furnish  Illustrations  of  God's  providential  government  of  His  people.  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  tending  to  exalt  His  adorable  grace  and  abase  human  pride.  But  the  promises  and  proph> 
ocles  connected  with  these  summaries,  and  elsewhere  presented  In  the  Psalms,  have  a  far  wider  reach,  exhibiting 
the  relations  of  the  book  to  the  great  theme  of  promise  and  prophecy: 

The  Messiah  and  his  Kingdom  —David  was  God's  chosen  servant  to  rule  His  people,  as  the  head  at  once  of  th« 
Mate  and  the  Church,  the  lineal  ancestor,  "according  to  the  flesh,"  of  His  adorable  Son,  and  His  type.  In  His  official 
relations,  both  In  suffering  and  in  triumph.  Generally,  David's  trials  by  the  ungodly  depicted  the  trials  of  Chi  iot,  and 
his  final  success  the  success  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Typically,  lie  uses  lauguage  describing  his  feelings,  which  only 
finds  Its  full  meaning  in  the  feelings  of  Christ,  As  such  it  Is  quoted  and  applied  In  the  New  Testament.  And  farther. 
In  view  of  the  great  promise  (2 Samuel  7.)  to  him  and  his  seed,  to  vv^lch  such  frequent  reference  Is  made  in  the  Psalm*, 
David  was  inspired  to  know,  that  though  his  earthly  kingdom  should  perish,  his  spiritual  would  ever  endure,  In  the 
power,  beneficence,  and  glory  of  Christ's.  In  repeating  and  amplifying  that  promise,  he  speaks  not  only  as  a  type,  but 
"being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to 
the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne,"  he  "  foretold  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow.  His  Incarnation,  humiliating  sorrows,  persecution,  and  cruel  death  are  disclosed  In  the  plaintive  cries  of  a 
despairing  sufferer;  and  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  His  eternal  priesthood,  His  royal  dignity.  His  prophetical 
office,  the  purchase  and  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  the  establishment,  increase, 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Church,  the  end  of  time,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  who  acknowledge,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  wicked  who  reject,  this  King  In  Zion,  are  predicted  In  the  language  of  assured  confidence  and  joy."  While 
these  great  themes  have  supplied  the  people  of  God  with  a  popular  theology  and  a  guide  in  religious  experience  and 
Christian  morality,  clothed  in  the  language  of  devotion,  they  have  provided  an  Inspired  liturgy  In  which  the  pinna, 
of  all  creeds  and  sect*,  have,  for  nearly  three  thousand  years,  poured  out  their  prayers  and  praises.  The  pious  Jew, 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  mourned  over  the  adversity,  or  celebrated  the  future  glories,  of  Zion,  lu  the  words  of  tier 
ancient  king.  Our  Saviour,  with  his  disciples,  sung  one  of  these  hymns  on  the  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed  :  he 
took  from  one  the  words  in  which  he  uttered  the  dreadful  sorrows  of  his  soul,  and  died  with  those  of  another  on  nit 
lips.  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  dungeon,  primitive  Christians  in  their  covert  places  of  worship,  or  the  costly  churches  of 
a  later  day,  and  the  scattered  and  feeble  Christian  flocks  in  the  prevalence  of  darkness  and  error  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  fed  their  faith  and  warmed  their  love  with  these  consoling  songs.  Now,  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
In  untold  forms  of  version,  paraphrase,  and  Imitation,  by  Papists  and  Protestants,  Prelatlsts  and  Presbyterians — In- 
dependents, Baptists,  Methodists— men  of  all  lands  and  all  creeds,  in  public  and  private  worship,  God  Is  still  aaorcw 
In  the  sentiments  expressed  In  these  venerable  Psalms.  From  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  suffering  which  pervade  thetl 
earlier  portions  we  are  gradually  borne  on  amid  alternate  conflicts  and  triumphs,  mournful  complaints  and  awakea- 
Ing  confidence;  as  we  approach  the  close  the  tones  of  sorrow  grow  feebler,  and  those  of  praise  wax  louder  and  stronger 
—till,  In  the  exulting  strains  of  the  last  Psalm,  the  chorus  of  earth  mingles  with  the  hallelujahs  of  the  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number,  In  the  sanctuary  above. 

Angus'  or  Bickersteth's  arrangement  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  guide  for  finding  a  Psalm  on  a  special  topic.  V  lo 
»  little  modified,  as  follows: 

1.  Didactic— Good  and  bad  men,  Psalm  1,  5,  7,  9-12,  14, 15, 17,  24,  25,  32,  34,  36,  37,  50,  52,  53,  58,  73,  75,  81.  91,  92,  84,  112,  U0, 
126,  127,  12s,  183;  God's  Law,  Psalm  19.  119;  Human  life  vain.  Psalm  39,  49,  90;  Duty  of  Rolen,  Psalm  82,  101.— 2.  Praise, 
(1)  For  God's  goodness  generally  to  Israel,  Psalm  Ml,  13,  85,  66,  68,  76,  81,  85,  98,  105,  124,  126, 129, 135,  136, 149;  (2)  To  Good 
Men,  Psalm  23,  34.  36,  91,  100,  103,  107,  117,  12i,  lt-5,  146;  (8)  Mercies  to  Individuals,  Psalm  9,  18,  22,  30,40,  75,  103,  108,  116,  118 
138,  144;  (4)  For  His  attributes  generally,  Psalm  8. 19,21,  29,  &S,  47,  60,  65,  68,  76,  77.  98,  95-07,  99,  104,  111,  113-116,  184,  189, 147, 
148,  160.— 3.  Devotional— expressive  of  (1)  Penitence,  Psalm  6,  25,  32,  88,  51,  102,  130,  143;  (2)  Trust  In  trouble,  Psalm  8, 18, 
27,  81,  54,  56,  57,  61,  62,  71,  86;  (8)  Sorrow  with  Hope,  l»sa!in  13,  22,  69,  77,  ns;  (4)  Of  Deep  Distress,  Psalm  4,  5,  U,  28,  41,  55,  58, 
64,70,109,120,  140,141,143;  (5)  Feelings  when  deprived  of  Religious  Prlvl leges,  Psalm  42,43,63,84;  (6)  Desire  for  Help. 
P&alm  7,  17,  26,  35,  44,  60,  74,  79,  80,  83,  89,  94,  102,  129,  137;  (7)  Intercession,  Psalm  20,  67,  122, 132,  144.— 4.  Historical,  Psalm  78, 
106, 106.-- 5.  Prophetical,  Psalm  2,  16,  22,  40,  45,  68,  69,  72,  97, 110, 118. 

Note.— The  compiler  of  the  following  notes  has  omitted  all  references  to  authors,  as  needlessly  encumbering  the  com- 
mentary. He  has  had  before  him  the  works  of  (^alvln,  Scott,  Poole,  Alnsworth,  Cobbln,  Geice,  Vatablus,  Tholuck, 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  Rosenmulier,  and  Mexander.  To  the  two  last  named  he  has  been  particularly  indebted  for  the  parallel 
passages.  He  has  made  a  free  use  of  the  views  advanced  by  these  authors,  and  claims  no  credit  for  auy  thing  in  th« 
work  except  the  conciseness  united  with  fnUneas  of  exposition.  Whoever  attempts  It  will  find  It  far  easier  to  w»-l*» 
a  long  commentary  than  a  brief  one. 


P<3  ATM     I  ■'ert'    Tlie  ,:se  of  tn*'  Plura,l  may  denote  fnlntyw  and  va- 

rr?A  LM     1.  rl(>ty  (2  chronicles  9.7).    conitael  .  .  .  way  .  .  .  seat— With 

Ver.  1-6.    The  character  and  condition,  and  the  prweent  their  corresponding  verbs,  mark  gradations  of  evil,  n* 

and  future  deeLlny,  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked  are  de-  acting  /n  the  principles,  cultivating  the  society,  and  per- 

aeiibed  and  contracted,  teaching  that  true  piety  is  the  man^atly  conforming  to  the  conduct  of  the  wicked,  whe 

vonrce  of  ultimate  happlnoss,  and  sin  of  misery.     As  this  are  described  by  three  terms,  of  which  the  last  Is  ludioa- 

1h  a  summary  of  the  teachings  ol  the  wbolo  book,  this  live  of  the  boldest   Impiety  (cf.  Psaim  26.  4.5;  Jeremiah 

Paalm,  whether  designedly  so  placed  or  not,  forms  a  suit-  15.17).    ».  law—  all  of  God's  word  then  written   especially 

able  prefiw«.  tbe  books  of  Moses  (ct  Psalm  119.  1,  55,  97,  *c)     9.  Ilk.*  • 

1.   2£A<>£&4m4 — tit.,  oh,  the  Ac.'pj«H»a-aa  exclamation  of  trw>— (Jeremiah  17.7,8.)     planted — settled,  fast,     toy— « 

jssstmijj:  emotion,  us  If  resulting  from  reflecting  oa  the  irai>-  over,    tfee  rivers — canals  for  irrigation.    «*»*i!  prop**--- 


PSALMS   II— IV. 


att,.  »;<u<if  i/nMiper,  briugs  to  perfection.  The  basis  of  this 
•txitli.'.ou  and  character  Is  given  (Psalm  Si  V  4.  not ■<• — 
either  an  to  oondact  or  happiness,  like  the  chaff—  which 
S>y  Eastern  modes  of  winnowing  against  the  wind,  was  ut- 
terly blown  away.  6.  stand  tu  the  Judgment — be  ac- 
quitted. They  shall  be  driven  froru  among  the  good  (Mat- 
thew 25.45,  -Hi).  6.  knoweth  tlie  way — attends  to  and 
pj-ovldes  for  theui  (Psalm  L01.  6;  Proverbs  12. 10;  Uosea  13. 
S).  way  of  lh«  wicked — all  their  plans  will  end  In  disap- 
pointment and  ruin  (Psalm  37. 13;  146.8;  Proverbs  4.  19). 

PSALM    II. 

Ver.  1-12.  The  number  and  authorship  of  this  Psalm 
are  stated  (Acts  4.  25;  13.33).  Though  the  warlike  events 
of  David's  reign  may  have  suggested  its  Imagery,  the 
scenes  depicted,  and  the  subjects  presented  can  only  find 
a  fulfilment  In  the  history  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  which,  as  above  cited  and  Habrews  1.5;  5.5,  the  New 
Testament  writers  most  distinctly  testify.  In  a  most  an- 
imated and  highly  poetical  style,  the  writer,  in  "four 
stanzas  of  three  verses  each,"  sets  forth  the  Inveterate 
and  furious,  though  futile,  hostility  of  men  to  God  and 
His  anointed,  God's  determination  to  carry  out  His  pur- 
pose, that  purpose  as  stated  more  fully  by  His  Son,  the 
establishment  of  the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  and  the  im- 
minent danger  of  all  who  resist,  and  the  blessing  of  all 
who  welcome  this  mighty  and  triumphant  king. 

1.  Why  do  the  heathen,  <fec. — Beholding,  in  prophetic 
vision,  the  peoples  and  nations,  as  if  in  a  tumultuous  as- 
sembly, raging  with  a  fury  like  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
designing  to  resist  God's  government,  the  writer  breaks 
forth  into  an  exclamation  in  which  are  mingled  surprise 
at  their  folly,  and  indignation  at  their  rebellion,  heathen 
— natiotis  generally,  not  as  opposed  to  Jews,  people — or, 
'4t.  pwples,  or  races  of  men.  3.  The  kings  and  rulers  lead 
on  their  subjects,  set  themselves — take  a  stand,  take 
sounsel —  lit.,  sit  together,  denoting  their  deliberation. 
Anointed— Hebrew,  Messiah;  Greek,  Christ  (John  1.  41). 
Anointing,  as  an  emblem  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Tras  conferred  on  prophets,  Isaiah  81.  1 ;  priests,  Exodus 
«)  30;  and  kings,  1  SamuellO.  1;  16. 13;  IKings  1.39.  Hence 
.Ins  title  well  suited  Him  who  holds  all  these  offices,  and 
aras  generally  used  by  the  Jews  before  His  coming,  to  de- 
note Him  (Daniel  9. 26).  While  the  prophet  has  in  view 
men's  opposition  generally,  he  here  depicts  It  in  its  cul- 
minating aspect  as  seen  in  the  events  of  Christ's  great  trial. 
Pilate  and  Herod,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  (Matthew  27. 
1 ;  Luke  23.  1-25),  with  the  furious  mob,  are  vividly  por- 
trayed. 3.  The  rebellious  purposes  of  men  are  more  dis- 
tinctly announced  by  this  representation  of  their  avowal 
in  words,  as  well  as  actions,  bands  and  cords— denote 
the  restraints  of  government.  4.  By  a  figure  whose  bold- 
ness Is  only  allowable  to  an  Inspired  writer,  God's  con- 
duct and  language  in  view  of  tbrs  opposition  are  now  re- 
lated. He  thut  sltteth  In  the  heavens — enthroned  in 
anietdignitles(cf.Psalm29.10;  Isaiah  40.  32).  shall  laugh 
—in  supreme  contempt ;  their  vain  rage  excites  His  de- 
rision. He  is  still  the  Lord,  lil.,  Sovereign,  though  they 
rebel.  5.  Then  shall  he  speak — His  righteous  indigna- 
tion as  well  as  contempt  Is  roused.  For  God  to  speak  is 
for  Him  to  act,  for  what  He  resolves  He  will  do  (Genesis 
1. 3 ;  Psal  ra  33. 9).  vex  them— agitate  or  terrify  them  (Psalm 
83. 15).  6.  The  purpose  here  declared,  in  its  execution, 
involves  their  overthrow,  yet— lit.,  and,  in  an  adversa- 
tive sense.  I  have  set— anointed,  or  firmly  placed,  with 
illusion  In  the  Hebrew  to  "  casting,  an  Image  in  a  mould." 
The  sense  la  not  materially  varied  in  either  case,  my 
king— appointed  by  me  and  for  me  (Numbers  27. 18).  ois 
«y  holy  hill  of  Zlon— Zion,  selected  by  David  as  the 
abode  of  the  ark,  and  the  seat  of  God's  visible  residence, 
*s  (1  Kings  8. 1)  also  of  David,  the  head  of  the  Church  and 
nation,  and  type  of  Christ,  was  called  holy,  and  the  Chnrch 
itself  came  to  be  thus  named  (Psalm  9.  11;  SL  18;  99.  2; 
ls«.ah  8. 18,  18.  7,  Ac).  7.  The  king  thus  constituted  de- 
slares  the  fundamental  law  of  His  kingdom,  in  the  avowal 
of  His  Sonship,  a  relation  Involving  His  universal  do- 
aalnion.  this  day  have  I  begotten  tbee— as  2  Samuel  7. 
»i,"hj  shall  he  my  mm."  Is  a  solemn  recognition  of  this 


relation.  1.  e  Interpretation  o;  this  passage  to  desorlbs 
the  Inauguration  of  Christ  as  Mediatorial  K'tig.  by  DC 
means  impugns  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Him  Hi  vine  nature 
In  Acts  13.  33,  Paul's  quotation  does  not  imply  an  ap plica- 
tion of  this  passage  to  the  resurrection ;  lor  raised  up  in  •> 
82  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Acts  2.  80;  3.  22,  &o„  to  denote 
bringing  him  into  being  as  a  man;  and  not  that  of  resur- 
rection, which  it  has  only  when,  as  iu  v.  34,  allusion  la 
made  to  His  death  (Romans  1.  4),  which  says  He  was  de- 
clared as  to  His  Divine  nature  to  he  the  Hon  of  God,  by 
the  resurrection,  only  teaches  that  that  event  manifested 
a  truth  already  existing.  A  similar  recognition  of  His 
Sonship  is  introduced  Hebrews  5.  6,  by  these  ends,  and  by 
others  In  Matthew  3. 17;  17.  5.  8.  The  hopes  of  the  rebels 
are  thus  overthrown,  and  not  only  so,  the  kingdom  they 
opposed  is  destined  to  be  coextensive  with  the  earth. 
heathen— or,  nations  (v.  1).  and  the  uttermost  parte  of 
the  earth — Psalm  22.  27,  denote  universality,  t».  His  ene- 
mies shall  be  subject  to  His  terrible  power  (Job  4.9;  2 
Thessalonians  2.  8),  as  His  people  to  His  grace  (Psalni  Uu. 
2,  3).  rod  of  iron — denotes  severity  (Kevelation  2.  27).  a 
potter's  vessel — when  shivered  cannot  be  mended,  which 
will  describe  utter  destruction.  lO-ia.  kings.  .  .  Judges 
—for  rulers  generally  (Psalm  148.  Ll ),  who  have  been  lead- 
ers in  rebellion  should  be  examples  of  penitent  submis- 
sion, and  with  fear  for  His  terrible  judgments,  mingled 
with  trust  in  His  mercy,  acknowledge — kiss — the  author- 
ity of  the  Son.  perish  from  the  way — i.  e..  Is  suddenly 
and  hopelessly,  kindled  but  a  little — or,  in  a  little  time. 
put  their  trust  in  him — or  take  refuge  In  Him  (Psalm  S, 
11).  Men  still  cherish  opposition  to  Christ  In  their  heart*, 
and  evince  it  in  their  lives.  Their  ruin,  without  such 
trust,  is  Inevitable  (Hebrews  10.  29),  wh'.ie  their  happiness 
in  His  favour  is  equally  sure. 

PSALM    III. 

Ver.  1-8.    For  the  historical  occasion  mentioned,  of. 
Samuel  chaps.  15.-17.    David,  in  the  midst  of  great  dis 
tress,  with  filial  confidence,  implores  God's  aid,  and,  an- 
ticipating relief,  offers  praise. 

1.  Lord  .  .  .  Increased— The  extent  of  the  rebellion  0 
Samuel  15. 13)  surprises  and  grieves  him.  3.  say  of  my 
soul — i.  «.,  of  me  (cf.  Psalm  25. 3).  This  use  of  soul  is  com- 
mon;  perhaps  it  arose  from  regardlug  the  soul  as  man's 
chief  part,  no  help  ...  in  God— rejected  by  Him.  This 
is  the  bitterest  reproach  for  a  pious  man,  and  denotes  a 
spirit  of  malignant  triumph.  Selah — This  word  is  of  very 
obscure  meaning.  It  probably  denotes  rest  or  pause,  both 
as  to  the  music  and  singing,  intimating  something  em- 
phatic In  the  sentiment  (cf.  Psalm  9.  16).  3.  But—  lit.,  and 
(Psalm  2. 6).  He  repels  the  reproach  by  avowing  his  con- 
tinued trust,  shield— a  favourite  and  often-nsed  figure 
for  protection,  my  glory— its  source,  lifter  up  of  in  tn« 
head — one  who  raises  me  from  despondency.  4.  cried 
.  .  .  heard— Such  has  been  my  experience.  The  hif.t,  verb 
denotes  a  gracious  hearing  or  answering,  ont  of  (or,  from] 
his  holy  hill— Zion  (Psalm  2.6),  His  visible  earthly  resi- 
dence. 5.  the  Lord  sustained  me — W.,  will  sustain  tne,  as 
if  his  lauguage  or  thought  when  he  laid  tUnon,  und  the 
reason  of  his  composure.  6.  ten  thousands  of  people — 
or,  myriads,  any  very  great  number  (cf.  2  Samuel  10.  IK). 
7.  Arise,  O  Lord  —  God  Is  figuratively  represented  as 
asleep  to  denote  His  apparent  indifference  (Psalm  7.  6). 
The  use  of  check-bone  and  teeth  represents  his  enemies  as 
fierce,  like  wild  beasts  ready  to  devour  (Psalm  27.  2),  and 
smiting  their  cheek-bone  (1  Kings  22.  21;  denotes  vlolenos 
and  insult,  thou  hast  broken — (iod  took  his  part,  ut- 
terly depriving  the  enemy  of  power  to  injure.  *..  An  as- 
cription of  praise  to  a  delivering  God,  whoee  favour  ts  an 
efficient  benefit. 

PSALM    IV. 

Ver.  1-8.  On  Neginoih,  i.  e„  stringed  Instrument*!,  as  Ui* 
kind  of  musical  accompaniment.  On  other  parts  of  tit  Is.  nl 
Introduction.  The  historical  occasion  was  probably  tan 
same  as  that  of  the  foregoing.  The  writer,  praying  foi 
further  relief,  admouisbes  his  enemies  of  the  vanity  of 
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attacking  God's  servant,  exuort.s  tnem  to  repentance,  and 
avows  his  confidence  ami  pea<*-  in  God's  favour. 

1.  Hear — as  Ps.  3.  4.  God  my  righteousness— or,  my 
righteous  God,  as  my  holy  hill  i  Psalm  2.  6),  who  will  act 
toward  me  ou  righteous  principles,  thou  hast  enlarged 
— expresses  relief  afforded  in  opposition  to  distress,  which 
is  expressed  by  a  word  denoting  straits  or  pressure.  Past 
favour  is  a  ground  of  hope  for  future.  2.  sons  of  men — 
Men  of  note  or  prominence  (cf.  2  Chronicles  21.  9).  turn 
my  glory — or,  royal  dignity,  to  shame  —  or  reproach. 
vanity — a  foolish  and  hopeless  enterprise  (Psalm  2.  1). 
leasing— a  lie.  3.  godly— an  object  as  well  as  subject  of 
Divine  favour  (cf.  Psalm  105.  14,  15).  4.  stand  In  awe— 
(Epheslans  4.  26),  from  Septuagint—  be  angry.  Both  clauses 
are  qualified  by  not.  5.  Not  only  repent,  but  manifest 
peuiteuce  by  sacrifices  of  righteousness  or  righteous  sac- 
rifices, &c.  G,  7.  contrast  true  with  vain  confidence. 
tight  of  countenance— figure  for  favour  (Numbers  6.  26 ; 
Psalm  44.  3;  81.  16).  corn  and  wine — lit.,  new  corn  and 
wine.  Increased— an  abundant  harvest  giving  great  Joy 
(Isaiah  9. 3).  8.  both  lay  me  down,  Ac.— or  will  He  down 
at  once,  and  sleep  in  sure  confidence  and  quiet  repose 
(Psalm  3.  5). 

PSALM   V. 

Ver.  1-12.  Upon  NehUoth— flutes  or  wind  Instruments. 
The  writer  begs  to  be  heard,  on  the  ground  of  God's  re- 
gard for  His  covenant  people  and  true  worshippers  as 
contrasted  with  His  holy  hatred  to  the  wicked.  He  prays 
for  Divine  guidance,  on  account  of  his  watchful,  malig- 
nant and  deceitful  enemies;  and  for  their  destruction  as 
being  also  God's  enemies.  At  the  same  time  he  expresses 
his  confidence  that  God  will  extend  aid  to  His  people. 

1.  meditation— moanings  of  that  half-uttered  form  to 
which  deep  feeling  gives  rise— groanings,  as  Romans  8. 
26,  27.  2.  Hearken— incline  (the  ear,  Psalm  10.  17,  cf. 
Psalm  61.  2}— give  close  attention,  my  cry— I.  e.,  for  help 
(Psalm  61.  2;  Jeremiah  8.  19).  my  King— thus  by  cove- 
nant relation  interested  in  my  cause.  3.  direct — lit.,  set  in 
order,  as  the  shewbread  was  placed  or  set  In  order  (Exodus 
40. 23).  4.  For,  Ac— God  only  regards  sincere  worshippers. 
evil— or,  the  evil  man.  dwell— lodge,  remain  under  pro- 
tection. 5.  foolish— vainglorious  and  insolent.  Iniquity 
— especially  such  as  denotes  a  negation,  or  defect,  i.  e.,  of 
moral  principle.  6.  leasing — a  lie.  the  bloody  .  .  .  man 
— lit.,  man  of  blood— murderer.  7.  But^-(as  Psalm  2.  6)  lit., 
and.  house— (1  Chronicles  9.  23),  the  tabernacle,  temple 
— lit.,  palace,  applied  to  God's  residence,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(1  Samuel  3.  3;  2  Samuel  22.  7) ;  the  inner  part  of  the  taber- 
nacle, toward— not  in,  the  high  priest  alone  was  allowed 
to  enter.  8.  enemies — lit.,  watchers  (Psalm  27.  11),  hence 
special  need  of  guidance.  In  thy  righteousness — an  at- 
tribute implying  faithfulness  In  promises  as  well  as 
threatenings.  make  thy  way  straight — i.  e.,  make  the 
way  of  providence  plain.  9.  The  wicked  are  not  reliable, 
because  by  nature  full  of  wickedness,  or  lit.,  wickednesses,  of 
every  kind  (Romans  8.  7).  sepulchre — a  dwelling-place  of 
corruption,  emitting  moral  putridness.  flatter — or,  make 
smooth,  their  tongue — speaks  deceitfully.  10.  Destroy — 
or,  condemn  them  to  destruction  as  guilty.  11.  defendest 
— {cf.  Margin),  love  thy  name  —  thy  manifested  perfec- 
tions (Psalm  9.  10).  12.  with  favour —  or,  acceptance, 
alluding  to  the  favour  shown  to  an  acceptable  offering 
and  worshipper  (Leviticus  7.  18 ;  19.  7).  shield— <cf.  Psalm 
3.  3). 

PSALM  VI. 

Ver.  1-10.  On  Neginoth  (cf.  Psalm  4)  upon  8hem.initK—the 
eighth — an  instrument  for  the  eighth  key — or,  more  proba- 
bly, the  bass,  as  it  is  contrasted  with  Alamoth  (the  treble. 
Psalm  46.)  in  1  Chronicles  15.  20,  21.  In  deep  affliction  tbe 
Psalmist  appeals  to  God's  mercy  for  relief  from  chastise- 
ment, which  otherwise  must  destroy  him,  and  thus  dis- 
able him  from  God's  service.  Sure  of  a  gracious  answer, 
he  triumphantly  rebukes  his  foes. 

1.  He  owns  his  ill  desert  in  begging  a  relief  from  chas- 
tisement. 2. 1  am  -weak— as  a  culled  plant  (Isaiah  24.  4). 
my  bones— the  very  frame,  are  vexed — (Psalm  2.  5)— 
Bhaken  with  fear.  3.  how  long  1— shall  this  be  so  (cf. 
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Psalm  79.  6).  but — or,  and.  thou — the  sentence  is  incom- 
plete as  expressive  of  strong  emotion.  4.  Return — i.  e„ 
to  my  relief— or,  turn,  as  now  having  His  face  averted,  for 
thy  mercies'  sake — to  illustrate  thy  mercy.  5.  (Cf.  Psalm 
116.  17,  18;  Isaiah  38.  18.)  There  is  no  incredulity  as  to  • 
future  state.  The  contrast  is  between  this  scene  of  life, 
and  the  grave  or  sheol,  the  unseen  world  of  the  dead.  gtv« 
.  .  .  thanks — or,  praise  for  mercies.  6.  By  a  strong  figure 
the  abundance  as  well  as  intensity  of  grief  Is  depicted 
7.  cous;hp-w! — or,  has  failed,  denoting  general  debllitj 
(Psalm  13.  3 ;  38. 10).  waxeth  old— or,  dim.  grief— mingled 
with  Indignation.  8,  9.  Assured  of  God's  hearing,  be 
suddenly  defies  his  enemies  by  an  address  indicating  that 
he  no  longer  fears  thorn ;  10,  and  knows  they  will  be  dis- 
appoiuted  and  in  their  turn  (cf.  v.  3)  be  terror-stricken  or 
confounded. 

PSALM    VII. 

Ver.  1-17.  Shiggaion — a  plaintive  song  or  elegy.  ThongK 
obscure  in  details,  this  title  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
occasion  of  this  Psalm  was  some  event  in  David's  perse- 
cution by  Saul.  He  prays  for  relief,  because  he  Is  inno- 
cent, and  God  will  be  glorified  In  his  vindication.  He 
thu6  passes  to  the  celebration  of  God's  righteous  govern- 
ment, In  defending  the  upright  and  punishing  the  wicked, 
whose  malignant  devices  will  result  in  their  own  ruin ; 
and,  confident  of  God's  aid,  closes  with  rejoicing. 

1,  2.  Though  many  enemies  set  upon  him,  one  is  singled 
out  as  prominent ;  and  compared  to  a  wild  beast  tearing 
his  prey  to  pieces  (cf.  1  Samuel  20.  1;  23.  23;  28.  19).  3.  if  1 
have  done  this — i.  e.,  the  crime  charged  in  the  "words  of 
Cush"  (cf.  1  Samuel  24.  9).  4.  If  I  have  injured  my  friend. 
yea,  I  have  delivered,  &c. — This  makes  a  good  sense,  but 
interrupts  the  course  of  thought,  and  hence  It  Is  proposed 
to  render — if  I  have  spoiled  my  enemy— la.  either  case,  cf. 
1  Samuel  24.  4-17;  31.  8,  11.  5.  This  Is  the  consequence,  If 
such  has  been  his  conduct,  mine  honour— (cf.  Psalm  3. 
8;  4.2) — my  personal  and  official  dignity.  6.  God  is  in- 
volved as  if  hitherto  careless  of  him  (Psalm  8.  7 ;  9.  18). 
rage — the  most  violent,  like  a  flood  rising  over  a  river'f 
banks,  the  judgment  .  .  .  commanded— or,  ordained 
a  Just  decision.  7.  compass  thee — as  those  seeking  Jus 
tice.  return  thou  on  high  — assume  the  Judgment- 
seat,  to  be  honoured  as  a  Just  Ruler  by  them.  8.  Though 
not  claiming  innocence  in  general,  he  can  confidently  do 
so  In  this  case,  and  In  demanding  from  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  a  Judgment,  he  virtually  asks  acquittal.  9.  the 
hearts  and  reins — the  affections  and  motives  of  men,  or 
the  seat  of  them  (cf.  Psalm  16.  7 ;  26.  2) ;  as  we  use  heart  and 
bosom  or  breast.  10.  defence — lit.,  shield  (Psalm  5.  12).  11. 
judgeth — as  v.  8.  the  wicked — though  not  expressed,  are 
implied,  for  they  alone  are  left  as  objects  of  anger  ;  12,  13, 
and  here  distinctly  pointed  out,  though  by  changing  the 
person,  a  very  common  mode  of  speech,  one  is  selected  as 
a  representative  of  wicked  men  generally.  The  military 
figures  are  of  obvious  meaning,  against  the  persecutor! 
—some  render  "for  burning,"  but  the  former  is  the  best 
sense.  Arrows  for  burning  would  be  appropriate  in 
besieging  a  town,  not  In  warring  against  one  man  or  a 
company  in  open  fight.  14.  The  first  clause  expresses  the 
general  Idea  that  wicked  men  labour  to  do  evil,  the  others 
carry  out  the  figure  fully.  15,  16.  1  Samuel  18.  17;  31.  2 
Illustrate  the  statement  whether  alluded  to  or  not.  These 
verses  are  expository  of  v.  14,  showing  how  the  devices  of 
the  wicked  end  in  disappointment,  falsifying  their  expec- 
tations. 17.  his  righteousness — (Psalm  5.  8.)  Thus  Illus- 
trated In  the  defence  of  his  servant  and  punishment  oi 
the  wicked. 

PSALM  VIII. 

Ver.  1-19.  Upon  (or  according  to  the)  Gittith,  probably 
means  that  the  musical  performance  was  directed  to  b* 
according  to  a  tune  of  that  name;  which,  derived  from 
Gath,  a  wine-press,  denotes  a  tune  (used  in  connection 
with  gathering  the  vintage)  of  a  Joyous  character.  All 
the  Psalms  to  which  this  term  is  prefixed  are  of  such  t 
character.  The  Psalmist  gives  vent  to  his  admiration  of 
God's  manifested  perfections,  by  celebrating  His  conde> 
soeudlng  and  beneficent  providence  to  man  as  evinced  by 
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„be  position  of  the  race,  as  originally  created  and  assigned 
a  dominion  over  the  works  of  His  hands. 

I.  tliy  name—per  lections  (Psalm  5. 11;  7.  17).  who  hunt 
set— lit.,  tvhich  set  thou  thy  glory,  &c,  or,  which  glory  of  thine 
set  thou,  &c,  i.  e.,  make  it  more  conspicuous  as  If  earth 
were  too  small  a  theatre  for  its  display.  A  similar  expo- 
sition suits  the  usual  rendering,  3.  So  manifest  are  God's 
perfections,  that  by  very  weak  Instruments  He  conclu- 
sively sets  forth  His  praise.  Infants  are  not  only  wonder- 
fel  illustrations  of  God's  power  and  skill.  In  their  phys- 
ical constitution,  instincts,  and  early  developed  Intelli- 
gence, but  also  in  their  spontaneous  admiration  of  God's 
works,  by  which  they  put  to  shame— still— or,  silence 
men  who  rail  and  cavil  against  God.  A  special  Illustra- 
tion of  the  passage  is  afforded  In  Matthew  21. 16,  when 
our  Saviour  stilled  the  cavillers  by  quoting  these  words ; 
for  the  glories  with  which  God  Invested  His  incarnate 
Won,  even  in  His  humiliation,  constitute  a  most  wonderful 
display  of  the  perfections  of  His  wisdom,  love,  and  power. 
In  view  of  the  scope  of  v.  4-8  (see  below),  this  quotation  by 
our  Saviour  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the 
prophetical  character  of  the  words,  sucklings— among 
the  Hebrews  were  probably  of  an  age  to  speak  (cf.  1  Sam- 
uel 1.  22-24;  Mark  7.  27).  ordained— founded,  or  prepared, 
and  perfected,  which  occurs  in  Matthew  21. 18 ;  taken  from 
the  Septuagint  has  the  same  meaning,  strength— In  the 
quotation  in  the  New  Testament,  praise  occurs  as  the 
consequence  or  effect  put  for  the  cause  (of.  Psalm  118. 14). 
avenger— as  In  Psalm  44. 16;  one  desirous  of  revenge,  dis- 
posed to  be  quarrelsome,  and  so  apt  to  cavil  against  God's 
government.  3,  4.  The  allusion  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  visible  heavens  is  introduced  for  the  p  /pose  of  illus- 
trating God's  condescension,  who,  though  the  mighty 
Creator  of  these  glorious  worlds  of  light,  n-akes  man  the 
object  of  regard  and  recipient  of  favour,  mai-lit,  frail 
man,  an  allusion  to  his  essential  infirmity,  son  of 
■nan- on  ly  varies  the  form  of  speech.  vUttest--ln  favour 
(Psalm  65.  10).  This  favour  is  now  more  fully  Illus- 
trated. 5-8.  God  has  placed  man  next  in  dignity  to 
angels,  and  but  a  little  lower,  and  crowned  him  with  the 
empire  of  the  world,  glory  and  honour — are  the  attri- 
butes of  royal  dignity  (Psalm  21.5;  45.3).  The  position 
assigned  man  is  that  described  (Genesis  1. 26-28)  as  belong- 
ing to  Adam,  in  his  original  condition,  the  terms  em- 
ployed In  detailing  the  subjects  of  man's  dominion 
corresponding  with  those  there  used.  In  a  modified 
sense,  in  his  present  fallen  state,  man  is  still  Invested 
with  some  remains  of  this  original  dominion.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  by  the  apostle's  Inspired  expositions 
(Hebrews  2.  6-8;  1  Corinthians  15.  27,  28)  that  the  language 
here  employed  finds  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  final  exal- 
tation of  Christ's  human  nature.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
'"all  things"  mentioned,  God  only  excepted,  who  "  puts  all 
things  under."  Man,  in  the  person  and  glorious  destiny  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  second  Adam,  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  race.will  not  only  be  restored  to  his  original 
position,  but  exalted  far  beyond  It,  "The  last  enemy, 
death,"  through  fear  of  which,  man.  In  his  present  estate, 
Is  "all  his  lifetime  in  bondage,"  "shall  be  destroyed." 
Then  all  things  will  have  been  put  under  his  feel,  "  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  being  made  subject  to  ulm."  This 
view,  so  far  from  being  alien  from  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  is  more  consistent  than  any  other  ;  for  uxan  as  a 
race  cannot  well  be  conceived  to  nave  a  higher  honour 
put  upon  him  than  to  be  thus  exalted  in  the  person  and 
destiny  of  Jesus  ol  Nazareth.  And  at  the  same  time,  by 
no  other  of  His  glorious  manifestations  has  God  more 
illustriously  declared  those  attributes  which  distinguish 
Eis  name  than  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  of  which 
this  economy  forms  such  an  Important  and  essential 
feature.  In  the  generic  import  of  the  language,  as  de- 
scribing man's  present  relation  to  the  works  of  God's 
hands,  it  may  be  regarded  as  typical,  thus  allowing  not 
inly  the  usual  application,  but  also  this  higher  sense 
srulch  Wd  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
assigned  it.  9.  Appropriately,  the  writer  closes  this  brief 
but  pregvant  and  subriiue  song  of  praise  with  the  terms 
of  admira     in  •with  whicii  it  wan  otniued. 


PSALM    IX. 

Ver.  1-20.  Upon  Mvth-labben,  or,  after  the  mannet  acoont- 
ing  to  "  death  to  the  (ion,"  by  which  some  song  was  Known, 
to  whose  airor  melody  the  musician  is  directed  to  perform 
this  Psalm.  This  mode  of  denoting  a  song  by  some  prom- 
inent word  or  words  is  still  common  (ct  Psalm  22).  The 
Psalmist  praises  God  for  deliverance  from  his  enemies, 
and  celebrates  the  Divine  government,  for  providing 
security  to  God's  people  and  punishment  to  the  wicked. 
Thus  encouraging  himself,  he  prays  for  new  occasions  to 
recount  God's  mercies,  and  confident  of  His  continued 
judgment  on  the  wicked  and  vindication  of  the  oppressed, 
he  implores  a  prompt  and  efficient  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  sovereignty. 

1.  Heartfelt  gratitude  will  find  utterance.  3-S.  Whew 
.  .  .  are  turned  back— it  is  the  result  of  God's  powei 
alone.  He,  as  a  righteous  Judge  (Psalm  7. 11),  vindicate* 
His  people.  He  rebukes  by  acts  as  well  as  words  (Psalm 
6.1;  18.  15),  and  so  effectually  as  to  destroy  the  names  of 
nations  as  well  as  persons.  0.  LAt.,  As  to  the  tnetny  ji nished 
are  his  ruins  for  ever.  Thou  (God)  hast  destroyed,  Ac.  (1  .Sam- 
uel 15.  8,  7;  27.  8,  9).  The  wicked  are  utterly  undone. 
Their  ruins  shall  never  be  repaired.  7,8.  God's  eternal 
possession  of  a  throne  of  Justice  is  contrasted  with  the 
ruin  of  the  wicked.  9, 10.  So  that  the  oppressed,  and  all 
who  know  Him  (Psalm  5.  3;  7.  1),  find  Him  a  sure  refuse. 
11.  (Cf.  Psalm  2.  6;  3.  4.)  13.  for  blood— i.  e„  murders 
(Psalm  5.  6),  including  all  the  oppressions  of  His  people. 
maketh  Inquisition — (cf.  Genesis  9.  5).  He  will  avengt 
their  cause.  13.  gates— or,  regions-  of  death— gates  being 
the  entrance  is  put  for  the  bounds.  14.  gutes  .  .  .  Zlon 
—the  enclosure  of  the  city  (cf.  Psalm  48.  12;  Isaiah  23.  12), 
or,  church,  as  denoted  by  this  phrase  contrasted  with  that 
of  death,  carries  out  the  idea  of  exaltation  as  well  as 
deliverance.  Signal  favonrs  should  lead  us  to  render 
signal  and  public  thanks.  IS,  16.  The  undesigned  result* 
of  the  devices  of  the  wicked  prove  them  to  be  of  God's 
overruling  or  ordering,  especially  when  those  results  are 
destructive  to  the  wicked  themselves.  Hlggaion — means 
meditation,  and,  combined  with  Selah,  seems  to  denote  a 
pause  of  unusual  solemnity  and  emphasis  (cf.  Psalm  3.  2). 
Though  Selah  occurs  seventy-three  times,  this  Is  the  only 
case  In  which  Higgalon  Is  found.  In  the  view  which  is 
given  here  of  the  retribution  on  the  wicked  as  an  instance 
of  God's  wise  and  holy  ordering,  we  may  well  pause  in 
adoring  wonder  and  faith.  17.  shall  be  turned — or,  shall 
turn,  retreating  under  God's  vengeance,  and  driveu  by 
Him  to  the  extreme  of  destruction,  even  hell  itself.  Those 
who  forget  God  are  classed  with  the  depraved  ami  openly 
profane.  18.  (Cf.  Psalm  13.)  the  needy — lit.,  poor,  as  de- 
prived of  anything;  hence  miserable.  expectntl»i>  of 
the  poor — or,  meek,  humble,  made  so  by  afPlction.  1  >. 
Arise — (cf.  Psalm  4.  ,*),  let  not  mnn — (Psa'ni  8.  4).  let 
...  be  Judged — and  of  course  condemned,  ao.  Py  their 
effectual  subjection,  make  thejm  to  realize  their  frail 
nature  (Psalm  8.  4),  and  deter  tiiein  from  all  conceit  and 
future  rebellion. 

PSALM    X. 

Ver.  1-18.  The  Psalmist  mourns  God's  Apparent  Indif- 
ference to  his  troubles,  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
successful  malice,  blasphemy,  pride,  deceit,  and  profanity 
of  the  wicked.  On  the  just  and  discriminating  providence 
of  God  he  relies  for  the  destruction  of  their  false  security, 
and  the  defence  of  the  needy. 

1.  These  are,  of  course,  figurative  terms  (cf.  Psalm 
7.  6;  13.  1;  <tc).  hldest — suppiy  Uune  eyes  or  face.  * 
Lit.,  In  pride  of  the  wicked  they  (the  poor  or  humble, 
v.  17;  Psalm  12.  5)  shall  be  taken  in  the  devices  Uiey  (the 
proud)  have  imagined.  3.  his  heart's  (or  soul's)  desire— 
i.  e.,  his  success  In  evil,  and  blesseth,  Ac. — he  (thf 
wicked)  blesseth  the  novetous,  he  des-piselh  the  Lard.  4. 
The  face  expresses  the  self-conceit,  whose  fruit  i» 
practical  atheism  (Psalm  14.  1).  5,  6.  Such  Is  his  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  of  his  way  or  course  of  life 
that  he  disregards  God's  providential  governmeut  <out  <>' 
sight,  because  be  will   not  look.  Isaiah  26.  11),  sneers  at  hi* 
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•neaaloA,  and  boasts  perpetual  freedom  from  evil.  7-IO. 
The  malignity  and  deceit  (Psa-m  1*).  8)  of  such  are  fol- 
lowed by  acts  combining  conning,  fraud,  and  violence  (ot 
Proverbs  1. 11, 18),  aptly  illustrated  by  the  ha'nitu  of  the 
Hon,  and  of  hunters  taking  their  prey.  Poor,  In  t>.  8, 10, 14, 
represents  a  word  peculiar  to  this  Psalm,  meaning  the 
sad  or  sorrowful;  in  v.9,  as  nsual,  It  means  the  pious  or 
meek  sufferer,  eyes  .  .  .  prlvUjr  set— he  watches  with 
half-closed  eyes,  appearing  not  to  see.  croucheth — as  a 
Hon  gathers  himself  Into  as  small  compass  as  possible  to 
make  the  greater  spring,  full  by  his  strong  ones — the 
figure  of  the  Hon  Is  dropped,  and  this  phrase  means  the 
accomplices  of  the  chief  or  leading  wicked  man.  II. 
As  before,  such  conduct  Implies  disbelief  or  disregard  of 
God's  governmeut.  13.  (Cf.  Psalm  9.  19;  8.  7.)  humble— 
(Cf.  v.  17,  and  Marg.)  lift  np  tlilne  band — exert  thy  power. 
13, 14.  It  is  In  vain  to  suppose  God  will  overlook  sin, 
however  forbearing;  for  He  carefully  examines  or  be- 
holds all  wickedness,  and  will  mark  It  by  His  providen- 
tial (thy  luiiui)  punishment,  mischief  and  spite — provo- 
cation and  trouble  of  the  sufferer  (cf.  Psalm  8.  7;  7.  14). 
comuUtteth— or,  leaves  (his  burden)  on  thee.  15.  arm— 
power,  till  thou  find  none — so  far  from  not  requiting  (v. 
11,  IS),  God  will  utterly  destroy  the  wicked  and  his  deeds 
(Pnalm  9.  5,  6;  34.  16;  37.  86).  1«-18.  God  reigns.  The 
wicked.  If  for  a  time  successful,  shall  be  ent  off.  He  hears, 
md  confirms  the  hearts  of  His  suffering  people  (Psalm 
112.  7),  executes  Justice  for  the  feeble,  and  represses  the 
pride  and  violence  of  conceited  though  frail  men  (cf. 
Pnulm  9.  16). 

PSALM    XI. 

Ver.  1-7.  On  title,  cf.  Introduction.  Alluding  to  some 
event  in  his  history,  as  1  Samuel  23. 13,  the  Psalmist  avows 
his  confidence  in  God,  when  admonished  to  flee  from  his 
raging  persecutors,  whose  destruction  of  the  usual  founda- 
tions of  safety  rendered  all  his  efforts  useless.  Thegronnds 
of  his  confidence  are  God's  supreme  dominion.  His  watch- 
ful care  of  His  people,  His  hatred  to  the  wicked,  and  judg- 
ments on  them,  and  His  love  for  righteousness  and  the 
righteous. 

1.  my  soul— me  (Psalm  8.  2).  Flee — lit.,  flee  ye;  t.  e.,  he 
and  his  companion,  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain— hav- 
ing as  such  no  safety  but  in  flight  (cf.  1  Samuel  2b. 'JO; 
Lamentations  8.  52).  3.  privily— lit.,  in  darknent,  treach- 
erously. 3.  Lit.,  The  foundation*  (i.  «.,  of  good  order  and 
law)  will  be  destroyed,  what  has  the  righteous  done  (to  sus- 
tain them)?  AH  his  efforts  have  failed.  4.  temple  .  .  . 
heaven— the  connection  seems  to  denote  God's  heavenly 
resilience ;  the  term  used  Is  taken  from  the  place  of  His 
visible  earthly  abode  (Psalm  2.  6;  8.  4;  6.  7).  Thence  He 
Inspects  men  with  close  scrutiny.  5.  The  trial  of  the 
righteous  results  in  their  approval,  as  It  Is  contrasted 
w  1 !  h  God's  hatred  to  the  wicked.  6.  Their  punishment  is 
described  by  vivid  figures  denoting  abundant,  sudden, 
(Virions,  and  utter  destruction  (cf.  Genesis  19.  24;  job  18. 16; 
Psalm  7. 15;  9.  15).  cup— is  a  frequent  figure  for  God's 
favour  or  wrath  (Psalm  16.  5 ;  23.  5;  Matthew  20.  22,  23).  T. 
hio  countenance—  lit,,  their  facet— a,  use  of  the  plural  ap- 
plied to  God,  like  Genesis  1.26;  8.23;  11.7;  Isaiah  6. 8,  Ac., 
denoting  the  fulness  of  His  perfections,  or  more  probably 
originating  In  a  reference  to  the  trinity  of  persons.  Faces 
1m  used  as  eyes  (v.  4).  expressing  here  God's  complacency 
towards  the  upright  (cf.  Psalm  84.  15, 16). 

PSALM    XII. 

Ver.  1-8.  On  title,  cf.  Introduction  and  Psalm  6.  The 
Psalmist  laments  the  decrease  of  good  men.  The  pride 
and  deceit  of  the  wicked  provokes  God's  wrath,  whose 
promise  to  avenge  the  cause  of  pious  sufferers  wHl  be 
vorlfied  even  amidst  prevaUing  iniquity. 

1.  the  faithful— or  lit.,  faithfulness  (Psalm  81.  23).  3.  The 
v&Lit  of  it  Is  Illustrated  by  the  prevalence  of  deceit  and 
Instability.  3,  4.  Boasting  (Daniel  7.  25)  Is,  like,  flattery,  a 
tsocU*  of  lying,  lips  and  .  .  .  tongue— for  persons.  5. 
The  writer  Intimates  his  confidence  by  depleting  God's 
actions  (of.  Psalm  9. 19  ;  10. 12)  as  coining  to  save  the  poor 
iH  whom  the  wicked  sneer  (Psalm  10.  SI  O.  The  word* 
MO 


—lit.,  toying  of  {v.  ft),  seven  times— thoroughly  (TVanlal  t 
19).  T.  them— <  Mnryin.)  #.  The  wicked  roam  undisturbed 
doing  evil,  when  vlleness  or  vile  men  are  exalted. 

PSALM     XIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  On  title,  cf.  Introduction.    The  Psalmist,  moi.ru 
lng  God's  absence  and  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  prayr 
for  relief  ere  he  is  totally  destroyed,  and  is  encouraged  U 
hope  his  trust  will  not  be  in  vain. 

1.  The  forms  of  expression  and  figure  here  used  are  fre- 
quent (ef.  Psalm  9.  12,  18;  10.  11,  12).  How  long  ...  la* 
ever— shall  it  be  for  ever?  3.  The  counsels  or  dev'cea  of 
his  heart  afford  no  reUef.  3.  lighten  mine  eye* — dim 
with  weakness,  denoting  approaching  death  (cf.  1  Samuel 
14.  27-29;  Psalm  6.  7;  38.  10).  4.  rejoice— lit.,  thout  at  in  tri- 
umph. 1  am  moved— cast  down  from  a  firm  position 
(Psalm  10.  6).  5,  6.  Trust  is  followed  by  rejoicing  in  th« 
deliverance  which  God  effects,  and,  Instead  of  his  enemy 
he  can  lift  the  song  of  triumph. 

PSALM    XIV. 

Ver.  1-7.    The  practical  atheism,  and  total  and  unlvei 
sal  depravity  of  the  wicked,  with  their  hatred  to  the  good 
are  set  forth.    Yet,  as  they  dread  God's  Judgments  when 
He  vindicates  His  people,  the  Psalmist  prays  for  His  de- 
livering power. 

1.  Sinners  are  termed  fools,  beause  they  think  and  act 
contrary  to  right  reason  (Genesis  34. 7 ;  Joshua  7. 15 ;  Psalm 
89.  8;  74.  18,  22).  In  his  heart— to  himself  (Genesis  6,  12). 
3.  looked— in  earnest  Inquiry,  understand— as  opposed 
to  fool.  3.  nlthy— - lit.,  spoiled,  or,  toured,  corrupted  (Job 
15. 16;  Romans  3. 12).  4-«.  Their  conduct  evinces  Indif- 
ference rather  than  ignorance  of  God ;  for  when  He  ap» 
pears  in  Judgment  they  are  stricken  with  great  fear,  wki 
eat  up  my  people— to  express  their  beastly  fury — (Pro» 
verbs  30. 14 ;  Habakkuk  3.  14);  to  call  on  the  Lord  is  to  wor- 
ship Him.  7.  captivity— denotes  any  great  evil.  Zlom— 
Got! 's  abode,  from  which  He  revealed  His  purposes  of 
mercy,  as  He  now  does  by  the  Church  (cf.  8.  4;  20.  2),  and 
which  He  rules  and  aU  other  things  for  the  good  pf  Hit 
people  (Epbeslans  L  22). 

PSALM    XV. 

Ver.  1-5.  Those  who  are  fit  for  communion  with  God 
may  be  known  by  a  conformity  to  His  law,  which  is  illus- 
trated In  various  important  particulars. 

1.  abide — or,  sojourn  (cf.  Psalm  6.  4),  where  it  means 
under  God's  protection  here,  as  (Psalm  23.  6;  27.  4.  6)  com- 
munion, tabernacle — seat  of  the  ark  (2  Samuel  8.  17),  the 
symbol  of  God's  presence,  holy  hill — (Cf.  Psalm  2.  6.) 
3.  wallteth— (Cf.  Psalm  1.  1.)  uprightly— in  a  complete 
manner,  as  to  all  parts  of  conduct  (Genesis  17. 1),  not  as  to 
degree,  worketh — or,  does,  righteousness  —  what  U 
right,  in  his  heart — sincerely  (Proverbs  23.  7).  3.  Hs 
neither  slanders  nor  spreads  slander.  4.  Love  and  hat* 
are  regulated  by  a  regard  to  God.  sweareth  .  .  .  hurt- 
or  what  so  results  (cf.  Leviticus  6.  4).  5.  (Cf.  Leviticus  Si 
87;  Deuteronomy  23.19,20.)  usury— Is  derived  from  i 
verb  meaning  to  bite.  All  gains  made  by  the  wrongful 
loss  of  others  are  forbidden,  taheth  reward,  Ac.— the  in- 
nocent  would  not  otherwise  be  condemned  (cf.  Exodus  28 
8;  Deuteronomy  16.  19).  Bribery  of  all  sorts  Is  denounced 
doeth  these,  Ac.— Such  persons  admitted  to  God  'a  presence 
and  favour  shall  never  (Psalm  10.  6;  18.  5)  be  moved. 

PSALM  XVI. 

Ver.  1-11.  Michtam,  or,  by  the  change  of  one  letter,  Mich- 
tab — a  writing,  such  as  a  poem  or  song  (cf.  Isaiah  S8.  t). 
Such  a  change  of  the  letter  m  for  b  was  not  unusual.  The 
position  of  this  word  in  connection  with  the  author's 
name,  being  that  usually  occupied  by  some  term,  such  as 
Psalm  or  song,  denoting  the  style  or  matter  of  the  com- 
position, favours  this  view  of  Its  meaning,  though  wt 
know  not  why  this  and  Psalms  56.-60.  should  he  special!} 
called  a  writing,  A  golden  (Psalm),  or  a  rmfynoruil,  are  *»x- 
planations  proposed  by  some— neither  of  which,  howevoi 
ftppllosblo  here,  appears  adapted  toUDe>«the>  Paalma  vrh**-- 
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trie  term  ooca  -b.  According  to  Peter  (Act*  2.  26)  and  Paul 
.Aewi  13.  35),  this  Psalm  relates  to  Christ,  and  expresses  the 
reelings  of  His  human  nature.  In  view  of  His  sufferings 
and  victory  over  death  and  the  grave,  Including  His  sub- 
sequent exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Such  was 
the  exposition  of  the  best  earlier  Christian  Interpreters. 
Borne  moderns  have  held  that  the  Psalm  relates  exclu- 
sively to  David ;  but  this  view  Is  expressly  contradicted 
fey  the  apostles ;  others  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Psalm 
is  applicable  to  David  as  a  type  of  Christ,  capable  of  the 
higher  sense  assigned  it  In  the  New  Testament.  But  then 
the  language  of  v.  10  cannot  be  used  of  David  In  any  sense, 
for  "he  saw  corruption."  Others  again  propose  to  refer 
the  first  part  to  David,  and  the  last  to  Christ;  but  It  Is 
rvident  that  no  change  in  the  subject  of  the  Psalm  is  in- 
dicated. Indeed,  the  person  who  appeals  to  God  for  help 
Is  evidently  the  same  who  rejoices  in  having  found  it.  In 
referring  the  whole  Psalm  to  Christ,  it  Is,  however,  by  no 
means  denied  that  much  of  Its  language  is  expressive  of 
the  feelings  of  His  people,  so  far  as  in  their  humble  mea- 
sure they  have  the  feelings  of  trust  in  God  expressed  by 
Him,  their  head  and  representative.  Such  use  of  His 
language,  as  recorded  In  His  last  prayer  (John  17.),  and 
even  that  He  used  In  Gethsemane,  under  simitar  modifi- 
cations, is  equally  proper.  The  propriety  of  this  reference 
of  the  Psalm  to  Christ  will  appear  in  the  scope  and  inter- 
pretation. In  view  of  the  sufferings  before  Him,  the  Sa- 
viour, with  that  Instinctive  drend  of  death  manifested  in 
Gethsemane,  calls  on  God  to  "  preserve"  Him ;  He  avows 
His  delight  In  holiness  and  abhorrence  of  the  wicked 
and  their  wickedness;  and  for  "the  Joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore Him,  despising  the  shame,"  encourages  Himself; 
contemplating  the  glories  of  the  heritage  appointed  Him. 
Thus  even  death  and  the  grave  loae  their  terrors  In  the 
assurance  of  the  victory  to  be  attained  and  "the  glory 
that  should  follow." 

1.  preserve  me — keep  or  watch  over  my  Interests.  In 
thee  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  trust— as  one  seeking  shelter  from  press- 
ing danger.  H.  my  soul— must  be  supplied  ;  expressed  In 
similar  cases  (Psalm  42.  5,  11).  my  goodneea  .  .  .  thee— 
This  obscure  passage  Is  variously  expounded.  Either  one 
of  two  expositions  falls  in  with  the  context.  My  goodness 
or  merit  is  not  on  account  of  thee — i.  «.,  is  not  for  thy 
benefit.  Then  follows  the  contrast  of  v.  8  (but  is),  In  re- 
spect, or  for  the  saints,  Ac— i.e..  It  enures  to  them.  Or, 
my  goodness — or  happiness  is  not  betide*  thee — <.  e.,  without 
thee  I  have  no  other  source  of  happiness.  Then,  "to  the 
taints"  Ac,  means  that  the  same  privilege  of  deriving 
happiness  from  God  only  is  theirs.  The  first  Is  the  most 
consonant  with  the  Messianic  character  of  the  Psalm, 
though  the  latter  Is  not  inconsistent  with  it.  3.  saint* 
—or,  persons  consecrated  to  God,  set  apart  from  others  to 
his  service.  In  the  earth— i.  e.,  land  of  Palestine — the 
residence  of  God's  chosen  people  — figuratively  for  the 
Church,  excellent — or,  nobles,  distinguished  for  moral 
excellence.  4.  He  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  those  who 
seek  other  sources  of  happiness  or  objects  of  worship,  and, 
by  characterizing  their  rites  by  drink  offerings  of  blood, 
clearly  denotes  idolaters  The  word  for  sorrows  Is  by  some 
rendered  idols;  but,  though  a  similar  word  to  that  for 
Idols,  It  Is  not  the  same.  In  selecting  such  a  term,  there 
may  be  an  allusion,  by  the  author,  to  the  sorrows  pro- 
duced by  idolatrous  practices.  5-7.  God  is  the  chief  good, 
and  supplies  all  need  (Deuteronomy  10.  9).  portion  of 
wi!«e  inheritance  and  ofmycry — may  contain  an  alln- 
■ilon  to  ttie  dally  supply  of  food,  and  also  to  tbe  inherit- 
ance of  Levi  (Deuteronomy  18.  1,  2).  maiuiainest— or, 
armvest  out  my  lot  — eulargest  it.  The  next  verse  carries 
out  this  idea  more  fully,  given  me  counsel — oared  for 
me.  my  reins— the  supposed  Heat  of  emotion  and  thought 
'Psalm  7.  9;  26.  2).  Instruct  me — or,  excite  to  acts  of  praise 
(Isaiah  53.  U,  12;  Hebrews  12.  2).  8.  With  God's  presence 
and  aid  he  is  sure  of  safety  (Psalm  10.  6 ;  15. 5;  John  12.  27, 
S8;  Hebrews  6.  7,8).  9.  glory— as  heart  (P*alm  7.  5),  for 
self,  la  (Acts  2.  26),  after  the  Septuaglnt,  -miy  tongue  as 
"the  glory  of  the  frame'  —the  instrument  lor  pre-lslug 
God.  *«ah—u*  taken  as  opposed  to  soul  (v.  10),  it  may 
noa-n  the  body,  otherwise,  the  -whole  oernon   (of,  lV»l>n 


«<.  1;  HI.  2)  r«'Mt  tn  hope — (cf.  il argin).  10.  son! — or  salt 
This  useot  sonl  for  the  person  is  frequent  (Genesis  12.6;  4*. 
26 ;  Psalm  8.  2 ;  7.  2;  11.  1),  even  when  the  body  may  be  t*M> 
part  chiefly  affected,  as  Psalm  85.  13;  105.  18.  Rome  oaaea 
are  cited,  as  Leviticus  22.  4;  Numbers  6.6;  9.  6, 10;  19.  18- 
Haggai  2.  13,  Ac,  which  seem  to  Justify  assigning  th* 
meaning  of  body,  or  dead  body;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  sense  is  given  by  some  adjunct  expressed  or  im- 
plied. In  those  cases  person  Is  the  proper  sense,  wilt  not 
leave  .  .  .  hell — abandon  to  the  power  of  (Job  89. 14 ;  Psalm 
49. 10).  Hell  a*  (Genesis  42.  88;  Psalm  6.  5;  Jonah  2.  2)  thfc 
state  or  region  of  death,  and  ao  frequently— or  the  grave 
itself (Job  14. 13;  17. 18;  Ecoleslastes  9. 10,  Ac).  So  the  Greek 
Hades  (cf.  Acts  2.  27,  81).  The  context  alone  can  settle 
whether  the  state  mentioned  is  one  of  suffering  and  place 
of  the  damned  (cf.  Psalm  9.  17;  Proverbs  5,  5;  7.  27).  wilt 
,  .  .  suffer — lit,,  give  or  appoint.  Holy  One— (Psalm  4.  f), 
one  who  is  the  object  of  God's  favour,  and  so  a  recipient 
of  Divine  grace  which  he  exhibits— pious,  to  ace— or,  ex- 
perience— undergo  (Luke  2.  26).  corruption — Some  ren- 
der the  word,  tfie  pit,  which  is  possible,  but  for  the  obvious 
sense  which  the  apostle's  exposition  (Acta  2.  27;  13.  38,  87) 
gives.  The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  clearly  this:  by 
the  use  of  flesh  and  soul,  the  disembodied  state  produced 
by  death  is  indicated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  more 
than  the  state  of  death  Is  Intended ;  for  the  last  clause  of*. 
10  la  strictly  parallel  with  the  first,  and  Holy  One  corre- 
spon  ds  to  soul,  and  corruption  to  hell.  An  Holy  One,  or  David 
( Acts  13.  36,  37),  which  denotes  the  person,  including  soul 
and  body,  is  used  for  body,  of  which  only  corruption  can  be 
predicated  (cf.  Acts  2.  81);  so,  on  the  contrary,  soul,  which 
literally  means  the  immaterial  part.  Is  used  for  the  per- 
son. The  language  may  be  thus  paraphrased,  "In  death 
I  shall  hope  for  resurrection;  for  I  shall  not  be  left  under 
Its  domtutou  and  within  Its  bounds,  or  be  subject  to  the 
corruption  which  ordinarily  ensues."  11.  Raised  from 
the  dead,  he  shall  die  no  more,  death  hath  no  more  do- 
minion over  htm.  Thou  wilt  show  me — guide  me  to  at- 
tain, the  path  of  life — or,  lives— the  plural  denoting  va- 
riety and  abundance — Immortal  blessedness  of  every  sort 
— as  life  often  denotes.  In  thy  presence— or,  be/ore  thff 
faces.  The  frequent  use  of  this  plural  form  for  faces  may 
contain  an  allusion  to  the  Trinity  (Numbers  6. 25,28;  Psalm 
17.15;  81.16).  at  thy  right  hand— to  wblch  Christ  was 
exalted  (Psalm  110.  1;  Act*  2.  S3;  Colosslans  8.  1;  Hebrew* 
L  3).  In  the  glories  of  this  state.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail 
(Isaiah  53.  10,  11 ;  Fblltpplans  2.  9)  of  his  soul,  and  be  sat- 
isfied. 

PSALM    XVII. 

Ver.  1-15.  This  Psalm  Is  termed  a  prayer,  because  th« 
language  of  petition  Is  predominant.  With  a  Just  cause, 
sincerely  presented,  the  writer  prays  for  a  just  decision 
and  help  and  protection.  Pleading  former  mercies  as  a 
ground  of  hope,  he  urges  his  prayer  in  view  of  the  malice, 
pride,  rapacity,  and  selfishness  of  his  foes,  whose  charac- 
ter is  contrasted  with  his  pious  devotion  and  delight  In 
God's  favour,  a.  aentence— acquitting  Judgment,  from 
thy  presence — thy  tribunal,  tilings  that  are  equal— Just 
and  right,  do  thou  regard.  3.  proved  .  .  .  visited  .  .  . 
tried— his  character  was  most  rigidly  tested,  at  all  times, 
and  by  all  methods,  affliction  and  others  (Psalm  7. 10). 
purposed  that,  Ac. — or,  my  mouth  does  not  exceed  my 
purpose— I  am  sincere.  4.  -works  of  men— sinful  prac- 
tices, by  the  word  of  thy  lips — as  a  guide  (Psalm  U9.  9, 
11,95).  destroyer— violent  man.  9.  may  be  read  as  an  as- 
sertion, "my  steps  or  goings  have  held  on  to  thy  paths.' 
6.  wilt  hear  me—  i.  e.,  graciously  (Psalm  3.  4).  7.  •how- 
set  apart  as  special  and  eminent  (Exodus  8. 18 ;  Psalm  4. 8). 
thy  right  hand— for  thy  power.  8.  Similar  figures,  de- 
noting the  preciousness  of  God's  people  In  his  sight.  In 
Deuteronomy  82. 10, 11 ;  Matthew  23.  87.  0.  com  pa**  me— 
(Of.  Psalm  118. 10-12.)  10.  enclosed  .  .  .  fat  — are  become 
proud  In  prosperity,  and  Insolent  to  God  (Deuteronomy 
32. 15;  I'salru  73.  7).  11.  They  pursue  us  as  beasts  tracking 
their  prey.  IS.  The  figure  made  more  special  oy  that  of 
a  llou  lurking.  13-15.  disappoint — lit.,  come  before,  or,  «► 
mutter  him.    Supply  with  before  sword  (v.  13),  and  hemd  («■ 
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li).  These  denote  God's  power,  men  .  .  .  world  —  all 
men  of  this  present  time.  They  appear,  by  fulness  of 
bread  and  large  families,  to  be  prosperous;  but  (v.  15)  he 
Implies  this  will  be  transient,  contrasting  his  better  por- 
tion In  a  joyful  union  with  God  hereafter. 

P?ALM     XVIII. 

Ver.  1-60.  VThe  servant  of  the  Lord,"  which  In  the  He- 
brew precedes  "David,"  is  a  significant  part  of  the  title 
land  not  a  mere  epithet  of  David),  denoting  the  Inspired 
character  of  the  song,  as  the  production  of  one  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  God's  will.  He  was  not  favoured  by 
God  because  he  served  Him,  but  served.  Him  because  se- 
lected and  appointed  by  God  In  His  sovereign  mercy. 
After  a  general  expression  of  praise  and  confidence  In  God 
for  the  future,  David  gives  a  sublimely  poetical  description 
of  God's  deliverance,  which  he  characterizes  as  an  illus- 
tration of  God's  justice  to  the  Innocent  and  His  right- 
eous government.  His  own  prowess  and  success  are  cele- 
brated as  the  results  of  Divine  aid,  and,  confident  of  its 
continuance,  he  closes  in  terms  of  triumphant  praise.  2 
Samuel  22.  is  a  copy  of  this  Psalm,  with  a  few  unimport- 
ant variations  recorded  there  as  a  part  of  the  history,  and 
repeated  here  as  part  of  a  collection  designed  for  perma- 
nent use. 

1.  I  will  love  thee— with  most  tender  affection.  2,  3. 
The  various  terms  used  describe  God  as  an  object  of  the 
most  implicit  and  reliable  trust,  roek — lit.,  a  cleft  rock, 
for  concealment,  strength— a  firm,  Immovable  rock. 
horn  of  my  salvation — the  horn,  as  the  means  of  attack 
or  defence  of  some  of  the  strongest  animals,  is  a  frequent 
emblem  of  power  or  strength  efficiently  exercised  (cf. 
Deuteronomy  33. 17 ;  Luke  1.  68).  tower— lit.,  high  place, 
beyond  reach  of  danger,  to  be  praised— for  past  favours, 
and  worthy  of  confidence.  A.  sorrows— lit.,  band*  at  of  a 
net  (Psalm  116.  3).  floods— denotes  multitude,  death— 
and  hell  (cf.  Psalm  16. 10)— are  personified  as  man's  great 
enemies  (cf.  Revelation  20.  13, 14).  prevented— encoun- 
tered me,  crossed  my  path  and  endangered  by  safety.  He 
does  not  mean  he  was  in  their  power.  A.  He  relates  his 
methods  to  procure  relief  when  distressed,  and  his  suc- 
cess, temple— (cf.  Psalm  U.  4).  7,  8.  God's  coming  de- 
scribed in  figures  drawn  from  his  appearance  on  Sinai 
(cf.  Deuteronomy  32.  22).  smoke  out  .  .  .  his  nostrils — 
bitter  in  his  wrath  (cf.  Psalm  74.  1).  by  It — i. «.,  the  fire 
(Exodus  19.  18).  9.  darkness— or,  a  dense  cloud  (Exodus 
19.16;  Deuteronomy  5.  22).  10.  cherub -angelic  agents 
(cf.  Genesis  3.  24),  the  figures  of  which  were  placed  over 
the  ark  (1  Samuel  4.  4),  representing  God's  dwelling ;  used 
here  to  enhance  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  advent.  An- 
gels and  winds  may  represent  all  rational  and  irrational 
agencies  of  God's  providence  (cf.  Psalm  104.  3,  4).  did  fly 
—rapidity  of  motion  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
11.  dark  waters — or,  clouds  heavy  with  vapour.  12.  Out 
of  this  obscurity,  which  impresses  the  beholder  with  awe 
and  dread,  He  reveals  Himself  by  sudden  light  and  the 
means  of  His  terrible  wrath  (Joshua  10.  11 ;  Psalm  78.  47). 
13.  The  storm  breaks  forth— thunder  follows  lightning, 
and  hail  with  repeated  lightning,  as  often  seen,  like  balls 
or  coals  of  fire,  succeed  (Exodus  9.  23).  14.  The  fiery 
brightness  of  lightning,  in  shape  like  burning  arrows 
rapidly  shot  through  the  air,  well  represents  the  most 
terrible  part  of  an  awful  storm.  Before  the  terrors  of  such 
a  scene  the  enemies  are  confounded  and  overthrown  in 
dismay.  15.  The  tempest  of  the  air  Is  attended  by  appro- 
priate results  on  earth.  The  language,  though  not  ex- 
pressive of  any  special  physical  changes,  represents  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  order  of  nature.  Before  such  a 
God  none  can  stand.  16-19.  from  above— as  seated  on 
a  throne,  directing  these  terrible  scenes,  God— sent— His 
band  (Psalm  144. 7),  reached  down  to  His  humble  worship- 
per and  delivered  him.  many  waters— calamities  (Job 
80,  14 ;  Psalm  124.  4,  5).  prevented — (v.  3).  a  large  place- 
denotes  safety  or  relief,  as  contrasted  with  the  straits  of 
distress  (Psalm  4. 1).  All  his  deliverance  is  ascribed  to 
God,  and  this  sublime  poetical  representation  is  given  to 
tnspire  the  pious  with  confidence  and  the  wicked  with 
dread.  80-24.  The  statements  of  lmin<»ni'e,  rlghteous- 
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ness,  <fcc  ,  refer,  doubtless,  to  li!«  personal  and  official  con- 
duct and  his  purposes,  during  all  the  trials  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  Saul's  persecutions  and  Absalom's  ie- 
belllons,  as  well  as  the  various  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  as  the  head  and  defender  of  God's  Church  and 
people,  upright  before  him— In  my  relation  to  God  I 
have  been  perfect,  as  to  all  purls  of  His  law.  The  perfec- 
tion does  not  relate  to  degree,  mine  Iniquity — perhaps 
the  thought  of  Ills  heart  to  kill  Saul  (1  Samuel  24.  6).  Tha« 
David  does  not  allude  to  all  tils  conduct.  In  all  relations, 
is  evident  from  psalm  51.  1,  <6c.  545-27.  God  renders  tc 
men  according  to  their  deeds  in  a  penal,  not  vindictive, 
sense  (Leviticus  26.  23,  24).  merciful— or,  kind  (Psalm  4. 
3).  frownrd — contrary  to.  the  iifiMeted  people — i.  e.,  the 
humbly  pious,  high  looks—  pride  (Psalm  101.  5;  131.  I). 
2S.  To  yive  one  light  Is  to  make  prosperous  (Job  18.  5,  8; 
21.  17).  thou— is  emphatic,  as  if  to  say,  I  can  fully  confide 
in  thee  tor  help.  29.  And  this  on  past  experience  in  bii 
nilitary  life,  set  lon,h  by  these  figures.  30-32.  God'» 
perfection  Is  the  source  of  his  own,  which  has  resulted 
from  his  trust  on  the  one  hand,  and  God's  promised  help 
on  the  other,  tried— "as  metals  are  tried  by  fire  and 
proved  genuine"  (Psalm  12.  6).  Shield  (Psalm  3.  3).  Gtrd- 
ing  was  essential  to  free  motion  on  account  of  the  loose- 
ness of  Oriental  dresses,  hence  it  is  an  expressive  figure 
for  describing  the  gift  of  strength.  33-36.  God's  help  far- 
ther described— He  gives  swiftness  to  pursue  or  eiude  his 
enemies  (Habakkuk  3.  19),  strength,  protection,  and  a 
firm  footing,  thy  gentleness — as  applied  to  God — conde- 
scension— or,  that  which  He  gives,  In  the  sense  of  humility 
(ct  Proverbs  22.  4).  enlarged  my  steps — made  ample  room 
(cf.  Proverbs  4.  12).  37-41.  In  actual  conflict,  by  God'a 
aid,  the  defeat  of  his  enemies  is  certain.  A  present  ind 
continued  success  is  expressed,  that  rose  up  against  in« 
— lit.,  insurgents  (Psalm  8.  1 ;  44.  5).  given  me  the  necks— 
lit.,  backs  of  the  necks — made  them  retreat  (Exodus  23.  27; 
Joshua  7. 8).  42.  This  conquest  was  complete.  43-45. 
Not  only  does  He  conquer  civil  foes,  but  foreigners,  who 
are  driven  from  their  places  of  refuge,  submit,  Ac— (cf 
Margin) — i.  e.,  show  a  forced  subjection.  46.  The  Lorn 
llveth— contrast*  Him  with  idols  (1  Corinthians  8.  4).  47, 
48.  avengeth  me — his  cause  is  espoused  by  God  as  Hit 
own.  llftest  me  up — to  safety  and  honours.  49,  50.  Paul 
(Romans  15.  9)  quotes  from  this  doxology  to  show  that 
under  the  Old  Testament  economy,  others  than  the  Jews 
were  regarded  as  subjects  of  that  spiritual  government 
of  which  David  was  head,  and  in  which  character  his  de- 
liverances and  victories  were  typical  of  the  more  illus- 
trious triumphs  of  David's  greater  Son.  The  language  of 
v.  60Justlnes  this  view  In  its  distinct  allusion  to  the  great 
promise  (cf.  2  Samuel  7).  In  all  David's  successes  he  saw 
the  pledges  of  a  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  and  he  mourned 
In  all  his  adversities  not  only  in  view  of  his  personal  suf- 
fering, but  because  he  saw  in  them  evidences  of  danger 
to  the  great  Interests  which  were  committed  to  his  keep- 
ing. It  is  in  these  aspects  of  his  character  that  we  are  led 
properly  to  appreciate  the  Importance  attached  to  hi« 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  his  Joys  and  successes. 

PSALM   XIX. 

Ver.  1-14.  After  exhibiting  the  narmonious  revelation 
of  God's  perfections  made  by  His  works  and  His  word, 
the  Psalmist  prays  for  conformity  to  the  Dl\  Ine  teaching. 

1.  the  glory  of  God — is  the  sum  of  His  perfection* 
(Psalm  24.  7-10;  Romans  1.  20).  handy  work— old  English 
for  work  of  his  hands.  Armament — another  word  fo- 
heavens  (Genesis  1.8).  2.  uttereth — pours  forth — as  a 
stream — a  perpetual  testimony.  3.  Though  there  is  nc 
articulate  speech  or  words,  yet  without  these  their  voice 
Is  heard  (cf.  Margin).  4.  Their  line — or  instruction—  tne 
Influence  exerted  by  their  tacit  display  of  God's  perfec- 
tions. Paul  (Rornnns  10.  S),  quoting  from  the  Septuap**U. 
uses  sound,  which  gives  the  same  sense.  5,  6.  The  sun,  ae 
the  most  glorious  heavenly  body,  is  specially  used  to  il- 
lustrate the  sentiment;  and  his  vigorous,  cheerful,  daily, 
and  extensive  course,  and  his  reviving  heat  (Including 
light),  well  display  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  his  Maker 
7-0.  The   law  is  described    by   six    names,  enuhets.  kjw 
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fleets.  It  is  a  rule,  God's  testimony  tor  the  truth.  His 
pecial  and  general  prescription  of  duty,  fear  (as  its  cause) 
d  judicial  decision.  It  is  distinct  and  certain,  reliable, 
:ht,  pure,  holy,  and  true.  Hence  It  revives  those  de- 
ceased by  doubts,  makes  wise  the  unskilled  (2  Timothy 
15),  rejoices  the  lover  of  truth,  strengthens  the  despond- 
ing (Psalm  13.4;  34.  6),  provides  permanent  principles  of 
jouduct,  and  by  God's  grace  brings  a  rich  reward.  1A-14. 
The  clearer  our  view  of  the  law,  the  more  manifest  are 
Mir  sins.  Still  for  its  full  effect  we  need  Divine  grace  to 
ihow  us  our  faults,  acquit  us,  restrain  us  from  the  prac- 
tice, and  free  us  from  the  power  of  sin.  Thus  only  can 
•>ur  conduct  be  blameless,  and  our  words  and  thoughts 
acceptable  to  God. 

PSALM    XX. 

Ver.  1-9.  David  probably  composed  this  Psalm  to  ex- 
press the  prayers  of  the  pious  for  his  success  as  at  once 
the  head  of  the  chnrch  and  nation.  Like  other  composi- 
tions of  which  David  in  such  relations  is  the  subject,  its 
ientiments  have  a  permanent  value— the  prosperity  of 
Christ's  kingdom  being  Involved,  as  well  as  typified,  In 
>hat  of  Israel  and  Its  king. 

1.  hear  thee— graciously  (Psalm  4.1).  name  of— or 
manifested  perfections,  as  power,  wisdom,  <fec.  defend 
thee— set  thee  on  high  from  danger  (Psalm  9. 9;  18.  3).  3. 
itrengthen  thee— sustain  in  conflict ;  even  physical  bene- 
fits may  be  included,  as  courage  for  war,  Ac,  as  such  may 
proceed  from  a  sense  of  Divine  favour,  secured  in  the  use 
of  spiritual  privileges.  3.  all  thy  offerings  —  or  gifts, 
vegetable  offerings,  accept— lit.,  turn  to  ashen  (cf.  1  Kings 
18.38).  Selah— {Psalm  3. 2.)  *.  thy  counsel— or  plan.  5. 
•alvatlou— that  wrought  and  experienced  by  him.    set 

p  our  banners — (Numbers  2.  3,  U>.)  In  usual  sense,  or, 
.8  some  render,  may  we  be  made  great.  6.  He  speaks  as 
if  suddenly  assured  of  a  hearing.  his  holy  heaven — or, 
lit.,  the  heaven*  of  His  holiness,  where  He  resides  (Psalm  2. 
8;  11.  4).  saving  .  .  .  hand— His  power  which  brings  sal- 
vation, liis  anointed— not  only  David  personally,  but  as 
the  specially  appointed  head  of  His  church.  7.  remein- 
fcer— or  cause  to  remember,  mention  thankfully  (1  Samuel 
W.  15;  Psalm  33.16).  8.  They— i.  e.,  who  trust  In  horses, 
fee.  stand  upright — lit.,  we  have  straightened  ourselves  up 
from  tur  distress  and  fears.  9.  let  the  king  hear— as 
God's  representative,  delivered  to  deliver.  Perhaps  a 
better  sense  is, "  Lord,  save  the  king,  hear  us  when  we 
call,"  or  pray. 

PSALM    XXI. 

Ver.  1-13.  The  pious  are  led  by  the  Psalmist  to  cele- 
brate God's  favour  to  the  king  in  the  bounties  already 
I  conferred  and  in  prospective  victories.  The  doxology 
added  may  relate  to  both  Psalms ;  the  preceding  of  peti- 
tion, chiefly  this  of  thanksgiving,  ascribing  honour  to 
God  for  His  display  of  grace  and  power  to  His  church  In 
all  ages,  not  only  under  David,  but  also  under  his  laat 
greatest  successor,  "the  King  of  the  Jews." 

1.  thy  strength  .  .  .  thy  salvation— as  supplied  by 
thee.  2.  The  sentiment  affirmed  in  the  first  clause  Is  re- 
affirmed by  the  negation  of  its  opposite  in  the  second. 
3.  pr  even  test— lit.,  to  meet  here  in  good  sense,  or  friendship 
(Psalm  59.10;  cf.  opposite,  Psalm  17.13).  bleastngs  of 
goodness— which  confer  happiness,  erovrn  of  pure  gold 
—a  figure  for  the  highest  royal  prosperity.  4-6.  (Cf.  2 
Samuel  7. 13-18.)  The  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  king  as 
head  of  his  line,  including  Christ,  as  well  as  in  being 
God's  specially  selected  servant,  exceeded  that  of  all 
others,  made  him  most  blessed — or  set  him  to  be  bless- 
ings, as  Abraham  (Genesis  12.  2).  with  thy  countenance 
-4ty  sight  of  thee  (Psalm  16. 11),  or  by  thy  favour  expressed 
by  the  light  of  thy  countenance  (Numbers  6. 26),  or  both. 
f .  The  mediate  cause  is  the  king's  faith,  the  efficient, 
God's  mercy.  8.  The  address  is  now  made  to  the  king. 
hand — denotes  power,  and— right  hand—*  more  active 
and  efficient  degree  of  its  exercise.  And  out— reach,  lay 
bold  of.  indicating  success  in  pursuit  of  hia  enemies.  9. 
rhe  king  is  only  God's  agent,  anger — Ut,faoe,  as  appear- 
ing against  them,  as  a  fiery  oven— as  In  it — 1*.  ftmia— 
chWlren  (Psalm  37.  25 ;  Hosea  9  16).  11.  This  Uerrible  over- 
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throw,  reaching  to  posterity,  is  due  to  their  crimes  (Ex- 
odus 20. 5,  6).  lii.  turn  their  bach — lit.,  place  them  [aa  U: 
the]  shoulder,  against  the  face  of  them— The  shooting 
against  their  faces  would  cause  them  to  turn  their  backs 
in  flight.    13.  The  glory  of  all  is  ascribable  to  God  alone. 

PSALM    XXII. 

Ver.  1-31.  The  obscure  words  Aijeleth  Shahar  in  this 
title  have  various  explanations.  Most  interpreters  agree 
in  translating  them  by  "hind  of  the  morning."  But 
great  difference  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
By  some  they  are  supposed  (cf.  Psalm  9.)  to  be  the  name 
of  the  tune  to  which  the  words  of  the  Psalm  were  set ;  by 
others,  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument.  Perhaps  the 
best  view  is  to  regard  the  phrase  as  enigmatically  ex- 
pressive of  the  subject — the  sufferer  being  likened  to  a 
hind  pursued  by  hunters  in  the  early  morning  (lit.,  the 
dawn  of  day) — or  that,  while  hind  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
meek,  innocent  sufferer,  the  addition  of  morning  denotes 
relief  obtained.  The  feelings  of  a  pious  sufferer  in  sorrow 
and  deliverance  are  vividly  portrayed.  He  earnestly 
pleads  for  Divine  aid  on  the  ground  of  his  relation  to 
God,  whose  past  goodness  to  His  people  encourages  hope, 
and  then  on  account  of  the  imminent  danger  by  which 
he  is  threatened.  The  language  of  complaint  is  turned 
to  that  of  rejoicing  in  the  assured  prospect  of  relief  from 
suffering  and  triumph  over  his  enemies.  The  use  of  the 
words  of  the  first  clause  of  t>.  1  by  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  and  the  quotation  of  v.  18  by  John  (19. 24),  and  of 
t».  22  by  Paul  (Hebrews  2. 12),  as  fulfilled  In  His  history, 
clearly  intimate  the  prophetical  and  Messianic  purport 
of  the  Psalm.  The  Intensity  of  the  grief,  and  the  com- 
pleteness and  glory  of  the  deliverance  and  triumph,  alike 
appear  to  be  unsuitable  representations  of  the  fortunes 
of  any  less  personage.  In  a  general  and  modified  sense 
(cf.  on  Psalm  16.),  the  experience  here  detailed  may  be 
adapted  to  the  case  of  all  Christians  suffering  from 
spiritual  foes,  and  delivered  by  Divine  aid,  inasmuch 
as  Christ  in  His  human  nature  was  their  head  and  rep- 
resentative. 

1.  A  summary  of  the  complaint.  Desertion  by  God, 
when  overwhelmed  by  distress,  Is  the  climax  of  the  suf- 
ferer's misery,  words  of  my  roaring— shows  that  the 
complaint  is  expressed  intelligently,  though  the  term 
roaring  Is  figurative,  taken  from  the  oonduct  of  irrational 
creatures  in  pain.  9.  The  long  distress  is  evinced  by— anu 
not  silent— lit.,  not  silence  to  me,  either  meaning,  I  contin  - 
ually  cry ;  or,  corresponding  with  thou  hearest  not,  or  an- 
swerest  not.  It  may  mean,  there  la  no  rest  or  quiet  to  me.  3. 
Still  he  not  only  refrains  from  charging  God  foolishly, 
but  evinces  his  confidence  in  God  by  appealing  to  him. 
thou  art  holy — or  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  which 
encourage  trust,  and  the  right  object  of  the  praises  of  the 
Church :  hence  the  sufferer  need  not  despair.  4,  5.  Fast 
experience  of  God's  people  ia  a  ground  of  trust.  The 
mention  of  "our  fathers"  does  not  destroy  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  worda  aa  the  language  of  our  Saviour's  human 
nature.  6.  He  who  was  despised  and  rejected  of  His  own 
people,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  might  well  use  these 
words  of  deep  abasement,  which  express  not  His  real,  but 
esteemed  value.  7,  8.  For  the  Jews  used  one  of  the  ges- 
tures (Matthew  27.  39)  here  mentioned,  when  taunting 
Him  on  tbe  cross,  and  (v.  43)  reproached  Him  almost  In 
the  very  language  of  this  passage,  trusted  In  the  Lord 
lit.,  rolled — i.  e.,  his  burden  (Psalm  87.  5;  Proverbs  16.  8)  on 
the  Lord.  This  Is  the  language  of  enemies  sporting  with 
his  faith  in  the  hour  of  his  desertion,  shoot  out  [or,  open] 
the  Up— (Cf.  Psalm  35.  21.)  9, 10.  Though  ironically  spoken, 
the  exhortation  to  trust  was  well  foujaded  on  his  prevloo* 
experience  of  Divine  aid,  the  special  Illustration  of  which 
is  drawn  from  the  period  of  helpless  infancy,  didst  mahe 
me  hope — or  lit.,  made  me  secure.  11.  From  this  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  the  appeal,  he  renews  it.  pleading 
his  double  extremity,  the  nearness  of  trouble,  and  the 
absence  of  a  helper.  12,  13.  His  enemies,  with  the  vigooi 
of  bulls  and  rapacity  of  lions,  surround  him,  eagerly  seek- 
ing his  ruin.  The  force  of  both  figures  is  greater  without 
the  use    of  any  particle  denoting  comparison.    14,  ** 
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t:»»4»i   »iu*u«Uoa  and   hopeless  weakness.  In  these  cir- 
rauistanoe*  «f  pressing  danger,  are  set  forth  by  the  moat 
i<.»prau«»ive  figures;  the  solidity  of  the  body  Is  destroyed, 
a.ju  It  becomes  Like  water;    the  bones  are  parted;  the 
haart,  the  very  seat  of  vitality,  melts  like  wax;  all  the 
Jn.ee*  of  ibe  system  are  dried   up;  the  tongue  can  no 
longer  pei  form  iu  office,  but  lies  pare  bed  and  stiffened 
(Of.  d'enesia  4».  4;    2  Samuel   14.14;    Psalrn  58.8).    In   this, 
God  is  regarded  as  Ibe  ultimate  source,  and  men  as  the 
Instrument,    the  dual  of  deatii— of  coarse  denotes  the 
(rave.    We  need  not  try  to  find  the  exact  counterpart  of 
t-jicb   itcui  of  the  description   in  the  particulars  of  our 
saviour's  sufferings     Figurative  language  resembles  pic- 
tures ol   historical  scenes,  presenting  substantial  truth, 
luder   Illustrations,  which,  though  not  essential  to  the 
f;w;ts,  are  not  Inconsistent  with  them.    Were  any  portion 
>;  Christ's  terrible  sufferings  specially  designed,  It  was 
ioubUesa  that  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.    16.  Kvil- 
loers  are  well  described    as  dogs,   which,   In   tbe   East, 
herding  together,  wild  and  rapacious,  are  Justly  objects 
»f  great  abhorrence.    The  last  clause  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  (involving  questions  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  word  translated  pierce)  which  cannot 
be  made  Intelligible  to  tbe  English  reader.    Though  not 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  tbe  remarkable  aptness 
of  the  description  to  the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  history,  to- 
gether with  difficulties  attending  any  other  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  clause  in  tbe  Hebrew,  Justify  an  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  our  version  and  their  obvious  meaning. 
IT.  His  emaciated  frame,  itself  an  item  of  his  misery,  Is 
rendered  more  so  as  the  object  of  delighted  contempla- 
tion to  his  enemies.    The  verbs,  look  and  time,  often  occur 
as  suggestive  of  feelings  of  satisfaction  (cf.  Psalm  27.  13; 
M.7;  118.7).     18.  This  literally-fulfilled  prediction  closes 
the  sad  picture  of  tbe  exposed  and  deserted  sufferer.    19, 
ao.  He  now  turns  with  unabated  desire  and  trust  to  God, 
who,  in  His  strength  and  faithfulness,  Is  contrasted  with 
the  urgent  dangers  described,  my  soul — or  self  (cf.  Pualm 
8.  2 ;  16.  10).    nay  darling — lii.,  my  only  one,  or,  aolitary  one, 
as  desolate  and  afflicted  (Psalm  25. 16 ;  35.  17).    HI.  Deliv- 
erance plead  in  view  of  former  help,  when  in  tbe  most  im- 
minent danger,  from  the  most  powerful   enemy,  repre- 
aented  by  the  unicorn  or  wild  buffalo,    tbe  lion's  month 
— (Cf.  v.  13.)    The  lion  often  used  as  a  figure  representing 
violent  enemies;  the  connecting  of  the  month  intimates 
their  rapacity.    )4»-a4V.  He  declares  his  purpose  to  cele- 
brate God's  gracious  dealings  and  publish  His  manifested 
perfections  (name,  Psalm  5.  11),  Ac,  and  forthwith  invites 
the  pious,  those  who  have  a  reverential  fear  of  God.  to 
unite   iu  special    praise    for  a   deliverance,  illustrating 
God's  kind  regard  for  the  lowly,  whom  men  neglect.     To 
hide  the  /ace  or  eye*  expresses  a  studied  neglect  of  one's 
cau.-se,  and  refusal  of  aid  or  sympathy  (cf.  Psalm  30.7; 
Lr.au  h  1, 15).    its,  26.  My  praise  shall  be  of  thee — or,  per- 
baps  better,  from  thee — t.  e.,  God  gives  grace  to  praise  him. 
With  offering  praise,  he  farther  evinces  his  gratitude  by 
promising  the  payment  of  bis  vows,  in  celebrating  tbe 
usual  festival,  as  provided  in   the  law  (Deuleronomy  12. 
18;  16.  11),  of  which  the  pious  or  humble,  and  they  that 
«eek  the  Lord,  His  true  worshippers,  shall  partake  abun- 
dantly, andjoin  him  in  praise.  In  the  enthusiasm  produced 
by  his  lively  feelings,  he  addresses  such  In  words,~assur- 
Ing  them  of  God's  perpetual  favour.    The  dying  of  the  heart 
denotes  death  (1  Samuel  25.  87) ;  so  Its  living  denotes  life. 
87-31.  His  case  illustrates  God's  righteous  government. 
Ileyond  the  existing  time  and  people,  others  shall   be 
brought  to  acknowledge  and  worship  God;  the  fat  one*. 
or  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  helpless  who  cannot 
keep  themselves  alive,  shall  together  unite  in  celebrat- 
ing God's  delivering   power,  and   transmit   to  unborn 
people  the  records  of  His  grace,    it  shall  be  accounted 
%u  tb.»  Lord  for,  Ac— or,  it  shall  be  told  of  the  Lord  to  a 
feneration.    God's  wonderful  works  shall  be  told  from 
generation  to  generation,    tbat  be  hath  done— supply  it, 
*r  ttoit—i.  «.,  what  the  Psalm  has  unfolded. 

PSALM   XXIII. 

x"«r.  14,    Under  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  scenes  of 


pastoral  life,  with  which  David  was  familiar,  he  describe-] 
God's  providential  care  in  providing  refreshment,  i 
anoe,  protection,  and  abundance,  and  so  affording  j 
of  confidence  in  His  perpetual  favour. 

1.  Christ's  relation  to  His  people  Is  often  represented  b; 
the  figure  of  a  shepherd  (John  10.  14;   Hebrews  18.  J- 
Peter  2.  25;  6.  4),  and  therefore  the  opinion  that  He  is  I 
Lord  here  so  described,  and  in  Genesis  48. 16;  Psalm  W  .  1 
Isaiah  40. 11,  is  not  without  some  good  reason,    2.  yreseji 
pastures — or,   pastures  of  tender  grass,  are  mentioned]  j 
not  in  respect  to  food,  bat  as  places  of  cool  and  refreshing  ■ 
rest,    tbe  still  waters— are,  IU.,  water*  of  itillne**,  whoeJj 
quiet  flow  invites  to  repose.    They  are  contrasted  wit] 
boisterous  streams  on  the  one  hand,  and  stagnant,  offen   ' 
si  ve  pools  on  the  other.    3.  To  restore  the  soul  is  to  revlv I 
or  quicken  it  (Psalm  19.  7),  or  relieve  it  (Lamentations  ill 
11,  19,.    patlis  of  righteousness    those  of  safety,  as  dlfl 
rected  by  God,  and  pleasing  to  Him.    for  his  aimsMl 
sake— or,   regard    for  His    perfections,   pledged    for    Hit: 
people's  welfare.    4.  In  the  darkest  and  most  trying  houj 
God  is  near,    the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — is  \ 
ravine  overhang  by  high  precipitous  cliffs,  filled  wit 
dense  forests,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  dread  to  th 
timid,  and  afford  a  covert  to  beasts  of  prey.    While  exj 
pressive  of  any  great  danger  or  cause  of  terror,  it  does  no 
exclude  the  greatest  of  all,  to  which  it  Is  moat  popnlarl, 
applied,  and  which  its  terms  suggest,    thy  rod  and  th.   i 
staff— are  symbols  of  a  shepherd's  offloe.    By  them   h , 
guides  his  sheep.    5,  6.  Another  figure  expresses  God' 
provident  care,    a  table— or,  food,   anointing    oil  — th*. 
symbol  of  gladness,  and  the  overflowing  cup — which  rer. . 
resents  abundance — are  prepared  for  tbe  child  of  Goc 
who  may  feast  in  spite  of  his  enomles,  confident  tbat  thl  • 
favour  will  ever  attend  him.    This  beautlfnl  Psalm  mot(; 
admirably  sets  before  as,  in  its  chief  figure,  that  of  1 
shepherd,  the  gentle,  kind,  and  sure  care  extended  til 
God's  people,  who,  as  a  shepherd,  both  rule*  and  fern  I 
them.    The  closing  verse  shows  that  the  blessings  nice, 
tioned  are  spiritual. 

PSALM    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-10.  God's  supreme  sovereignty  requires  <  Lcfiil 
ting  holiness  of  life  and  heart  in  His  worshippers;  a  sec 
timent  sublimely  Illustrated  by  describing  His  entranc]. 
Into  the  sanctuary,  by  the  symbol  of  His  worship — thl 
ark,  as  requiring  the  most  profound  homage  to  the  glorl 
of  His  Majesty. 

1.  fuluesa  —  every  tiling,    world— the  habitable  glolxl 
with  they  that  dwell—  forming  a  parallel  expression  t 
the  first  clause.    8.  poetically  represents  the  facts  of  Gew 
esls  1.  9.     »,  *.   The  form  of  a  question  gives  vlvacltj 
Hand*,  tongue  and  tieart  are  organs  of  action,  speech,  an! 
feeling,  which  compose  character,    lifted  up  bis  soul— )l 
to  set  the  affect  ions  (Psalm  25. 1)  on  an  object;  here,  vault 
—or,  any  false  thing,  of  which  swearing  falsely,  or  (ofaUU 
hoo<l,  Is  a  specification.    blU  of  tbe  Lord— (cf.  Psalm  2.  I 
&c).   His  Church— the  true  or  Invisible,  as  typified  by  th  I 
earthly  sanctuary.    5.  righteousness — tbe  rewards  whlcj 
God  bestows  on  His  people,  or  the  grace  to  secure  thot 
rewards  as  well  as  the  result.    6.  Jacob— by  "Jacob,"  w# 
may  understand  God's  people  (cf.  Isaiah  43.  22;  44.2,  Ac 
corresponding  to  "the  generation,"  Ac,  as  if  he  had  salt! 
"  those  who  seek  thy  face  are  thy  chosen  people."    7-141 
The  entrance  of  the  ark,  with  the  attending  processioi! 
Into  the  holy  sanctuary  is  pictured  to  us.    The  repetltlo 
of  the  terms  gives  emphasis.    Lord  of  host*— or  full;  ] 
Lord  God  of  hosts  (Hosea  12. 5;  Amos  4. 18),  describes  Go 
by  a  title  indicative  of  supremacy  over  all  creatures,  an 
especially  the  heavenly  armies  (Joshua  5.14;  1  Kings  2 
19).    Whether,  as  some  think,  the  actual  enlargement  <| 
the  ancient  gates  of  Jerusalem  be  tbe  basis  of  the  Agar . 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  impress  as  with  a  eonceptir  I 
of  the  matchless  majesty  of  God. 

PSALM    XXV. 

Ver.    1-22     The  «r»noral  tone  of  this  Psalm  is  that  < 
prayer  tor  he!r  fr«w  enemlfn    Distress,  bowevet.  eael 
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iiu,  «  sense  of  Bin,  bumble  confession,  supplication  for 
pai  'on,  preservation  from  sin,  and  Divine  guidance,  are 
prominent  topics. 

I.  kitt  :tp  my  toul — (Psalm  24.  4;  86.  4),  set  my  affections 
•cf.  Clossians  3.  2).  3.  not  be  ashamed— by  disappoint- 
ment «.V  hopes  of  relief.  3.  The  prayer  generalized  as  to 
all  win  vail  on  God — t.  e.,  who  expect  His  favour.  On  the 
liner  t»«nd,  the  disappointment  of  the  perfidious,  who, 
anprovoxed,  have  doue  evil,  is  Invoked  (cf.  2  Hamuel  22. 
>).  4,  ».  cm  the  ground  of  former  favour,  he  Invokes  Dl- 
flne  guidance,  according  to  God's  gracious  ways  of  deal- 
ing and  faithfulness.  6,  7.  Confessing  past  and  present 
»tfls,  he  pleads  for  mercy,  not  on  palliations  of  sin,  but  on 
Sod's  well-known  benevolence.  8,  8.  upright  — acting 
according  to  His  promise,  sinners  — the  general  term, 
limited  by  the  meek— who  are  penitent.  in  Judgments 
rightly,  the  -way— and  his  way — God's  way  of  provi- 
dence. 10.  paths — similar  sense— His  modes  of  dealing 
(cf.  v.  4).  mercy  and  truth— <Job  14.),  God's  grace  in  prom- 
ising and  faithfulness  In  performing.  11.  God's  perfec- 
tions of  love,  mercy,  goodness,  and  truth  are  manifested 
(Ms  name,  cf.  Psalm  9. 10)  In  pardoning  sin,  and  the  great- 
ness of  sin  renders  pardon  more  needed.  1»,  13.  What 
he  a*ks  for  himself  is  the  common  lot  of  all  the  pious. 
The  phrase— inherit  the  earth— (cf.  Matthew  5.  6),  allud- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Canaan,  expresses  all  the  blessings 
Included  In  that  promise,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
14.  Th6  reason  of  the  blessing  explained— the  pious  enjoy 
communion  with  God  (cf.  Proverbs  8. 21, 22),  and,  of  course, 
learn  His  gracious  terms  of  pardon.  IS.  His  trust  In  God 
Ik  fixed,  netr— is  frequently  used  as  a  figure  for  dangers  by 
enemies  (Psalm  9. 15;  10.  9).  16-19.  A  series  of  earnest  ap- 
peals for  aid,  because  God  had  seemed  to  desert  him  (cf. 
Psalm  13. 1 ;  17. 13,  <tc),  his  sins  oppressed  him,  his  enemies 
had  enlarged  his  troubles  and  were  multiplied,  increasing 
In  hate  and  violence  (Psalm  9.  8;  18.  48).  »0.  keep  my  soul 
—(Psalm  16. 1.)  put  my  trust— flee  for  refuge  (Psalm  2. 12). 
41.  In  conscious  innocence  of  the  faults  charged  by  his 
enemies,  he  confidently  commits  his  cause  to  God.  Home 
refer— integrity,  &c— to  God,  meaning  His  covenant 
fclthfulness.  This  sense,  though  good,  Is  an  unusual  ap- 
plication of  the  terms.  2a.  Extend  these  blessings  to  all 
»iy  people  in  all  their  distresses. 

PSALM    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  After  appealing  to  God's  Judgment  on  hla 
avowed  integrity  and  Innocence  of  the  charges  laid  by  his 
enemies,  the  Psalmist  p.-ofesses  delight  In  God's  worship, 
and  prays  for  exemption  from  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  ex- 
pressing assurance  of  God's  favour. 

1.  Judge — decide  on  my  case— the  appeal  of  Innocence. 
in  mine  integrity— freedom  from  blemish  (cf.  Psalm  25. 
b).  His  confidence  ol  perseverance  results  from  trust.  In 
(Soil's  sustaining  grace.  %.  He  asks  the  most  careful  scru- 
tiny of  his  affections  and  thoughts  (Psalm  7.9),  or  mo- 
tives. 3.  As  often,  the  ground  of  prayer  for  present  help 
Is  former  favour.  4-8.  As  exemplified  by  the  fruits  of 
Divine  gra<je,  presented  in  his  life,  especially  In  his  avoid- 
ing the  wicked  and  his  purposes  of  cleaving  to  God's  wor- 
ship, rnuh  mine  hands — expressive  symbol  of  freedom 
from  sinful  acts  (cf.  Matthew  27.  24).  the  habitation  of 
thy  Iioum — where  thy  house  rests — as  the  tabernacle  was 
not  yet  permanently  fixed,  honour  dwelleth — conveys 
%n  allusion  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  8.  Gather  not,  Ac. — 
brtns:  me  not  to  death,  bloody  men — (cf.  Psalm  5.  6).  10. 
Their  whole  conduct  is  that  of  violence  and  fraud.  11,  Da. 
But,  Ac. — He  contrasts  his  character  and  destiny  with 
that  of  the  wicked  (cf.  v.  1,  2).  even  place — free  from  oo- 
"aslons  of  stumbling— safety  In  his  course  Is  denoted. 
Hence  he  will  render  to  God  his  praise  publlely. 

PSALM   XXVII. 

\  er.  1-14.  With  h  goueral  strain  of  confidence,  hop*, 
«:i<!  joy,  especially  in  God's  worship,  In  the  midst  of  dau- 
!<•>-:.  th«  Ptalmlst.  introduces  prayer  for  Dlvlue  help  and 
toiliinw.. 

1.  light — 1*  a  common  figure  for  comfort,  strength  — or. 
stronghold — afordlm:  twnrltv  H«ainst  all  violence      Cue 


Interrogations  give  greater  vividness  to  the  negation  Im- 
plied. 'A.  eat  .  .  .  my  Mesh— (Job  19.22;  Psalm  14.4.)  Th# 
allusion  to  wild  beasts  Illustrates  their  rupaclty.  they 
stumbled— " they"  Is  emphatic;  not  I,  but  l/n-y  wore  de 
stroyed.  3.  In  the  greatest  dangers,  in  this — i.e.,  then 
in  such  extremity.  4,5.  The  secret  of  his  confidence  is 
his  delight  in  communion  with  God  (Psalm  16.  11;  23.8), 
beholding  the  harmony  of  His  perfections,  ami  seeking 
His  favour  in  His  temple  or  palace ;  a  term  applicable  to 
the  tabernacle  (cf.  Psalm  5.7).  There  he  Is  safe  (Psalm  81. 
21 ;  61.  5).  The  figure  Is  changed  In  the  last  clause,  but  the 
sentiment  Is  the  same.  0.  head  be  lifted  up — I  shall  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  my  enemies.  Hence  he  avows 
his  purposo  of  rendering  Joyful  thank  offerings.  7.  Still 
pressing  need  extorts  prayer  for  help,  cry  with  nay 
voice  — denotes  earnestness.  Other  things  equal.  Chris- 
tians in  earnest  pray  audibly,  even  In  secret.  8.  The 
meaning  Is  clear,  though  the  construction  in  a  literal 
translation  Is  obscure.  The  English  Version  supplies  the 
Implied  clause.  To  seek  God's  face  Is  to  seek  His  favour 
(Psalm  105.  4).  9.  Hide  not,  Ac  — (Psalm  4.  6;  22.  24.) 
Against  rejection  he  pleads  former  mercy  and  love.  10. 
In  the  extremity  of  earthly  destitution  (Psalm  81. 11 ;  88. 
11),  God  provides  (cf.  Matthew  25.85).  11.  thy  way— of 
providence,  a  plain  path — (Psalm  26. 13.)  enemiea— lit., 
watchers  for  my  fall  (Psalm  6. 8).  1S8.  will— lit.,  soul,  desirt 
(Psalm  35.  25).  enemies — lit.,  oppressors.  Falsehood  a!d» 
cruelty  against  him.  breathe  out — as  being  filled  with  It 
(Acts  9.  1).  13.  The  strong  emotion  Is  indicated  by  the 
Incomplete  sentence,  for  which  the  English  Version  sup- 
plies a  proper  clause;  or,  omitting  that,  and  rendering, 
yet  I  believed,  Ac,  the  contrast  of  his  faith  and  his  danger 
Is  expressed,  to  see— Is  to  experience  (Psalm  si.  IT).  14. 
Wait,  <fec— in  oonfident  expectation.  The  last  clause  is. 
lit.,  and  wait,  Ac,  as  If  expeotlng  new  measures  of  help. 

PSALM    XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-9.    An  earnest  cry  for  Divine  aid  against  hi 
enemies,  as  being  also  those  of  God,  is  followed  by  th» 
Psalmist's  praise  In  assurance  of  a  favourable  answer,  and 
a  prayer  for  all  God's  people. 

1.  my  rock— (Psalm  18.  2,  81.)  be  not  silent  to  me— ML, 
from  me,  deaf  or  Inattentive,  become  like  them,  Ac- 
share  their  fate,  go  down  into  the  pit — or,  grave  (Psalm 
80.  8).  a.  lift  up  my  hand* — a  gesture  of  prayer  (Psalm 
63.  4;  141.  2).  oracle— place  of  speaking  (Exodus  25.  22; 
Numbers  7.  89),  where  God  answered  His  people  (cf.  Psalm 
6.  7).  3.  Draw  me  not,  Ac— Implies  punishment  as  well 
as  death  (cf.  Psalm  26. 9).  Hj*poori8y  is  the  special  wicked- 
ness mentioned.  4.  The  Imprecation  is  Justified  in  v.  S. 
The  force  of  the  passage  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  terms  describing  their  sin.  endeavours— 
points  out  their  de." berate  sinfulness.  5.  Disregard  of 
God's  Judgments  brir  gs  a  righteous  punishment,  destroy 
.  .  .  build  .  .  .  up — The  positive  strengthened  by  the 
negative  form.  6.  supplications — or,  cries  for  mercy.  T. 
The  repetition  of  heart  denotes  his  sincerity.  8.  The  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  people,  their  strength— and 
the  anointed— may  indicate  Absalom's  rebellion  as  th* 
occasion.  9.  The  special  prayer  for  the  people  sustain* 
this  view,    feed  them— as  a  shepherd  (Psalm  28.  1,  4c), 

PSALM  XXIX. 

Ver.  1-11.  Trust  In  God  Is  encouraged  by  t  the  oelebra- 
tion  of  His  mighty  power  as  Illustrated  In  His  dominion 
over  the  natural  world,  In  some  of  Its  most  terrible  and 
wonderful  exhibitions. 

1.  Give— or,  ascribe  (Deuteronomy  82.  8).  mighty— or 
sons  of  the  mighty  (Psalm  89.  6).  Heavenly  beings,  at 
angels.  'A.  name — as  (Psalm  5.  11;  8.  1).  beauty  of  noil 
new- the  loveliness  of  a  spiritual  worship,  of  which  tb« 
perceptible  beauty  of  the  sanctuary  worship  was  bot  a 
type,  3.  The  voice  of  the  Lord— audible  exhibition  of 
His  power  In  the  tempest,  of  whloh  thunder  is  a  sperfisen, 
out  not  the  uniform  or  sole  example,  the  wateirs— arc 
the  clonds  or  vapours  (Psalm  18. 11;  Jeremiah  10.  18).  4. 
powerful  .  .  .  majesty — lit,,  in  power,  in  tmtjesty.  »,  • 
The   tall   and    large    cedars,  especially  of    L*lmuo2»    art 
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thivered,  utterly  broken.  The  waving  of  the  mountain 
forests  before  the  wind  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of  skip- 
ping or  leaping.  7.  dtvideth— lit.,  liews  off.  The  lightning, 
like  (lakes  and  splinters  hewed  from  stone  or  wood,  flies 
through  the  air.  8.  the  wilderness — especially  Kadesh, 
south  of  Judea,  is  selected  as  another  scene  of  this  display 
of  Divine  power,  as  a  vast  and  desolate  region  impresses 
the  mind,  like  mountains,  with  Images  of  grandeur.  9. 
Terror-stricken  animals  and  denuded  forests  close  the 
illustration.  In  view  of  this  scene  of  awful  sublimity, 
God's  worshippers  respond  to  the  call  of  v.  2,  and  speak 
or  cry,  "glory!"  By  temple,  or  palace  (God's  residence, 
Psalm  5.  7),  may  here  lie  meant  heaven,  or  the  whole 
frame  of  nature,  as  the  nugels  are  called  on  for  praise. 
10, 11.  Over  this  terrible  raging  of  the  elements  God  is  en- 
throned, directing  and  restraining  by  sovereign  power; 
and  hence  the  comfort  of  His  people.  "This  awful  God  Is 
ours,  our  Father  and  our  Love." 

PSA  LM   XXX. 

Ver.  1-12.  Lit.,  A  1'siUm-sony — a  composition  to  be  sung 
with  musical  Instruments,  or  without  them— or,  "Song  of 
tfie  dedication,''  &c,  specifying  the  particular  character  of 
the  Psalm.  Some  suppose  that  "of  David  "  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  ol  the  composition,  and  not  with 
"  house  ,"  and  refer  fur  the  occasion  to  the  selection  of  a 
site  lor  the  temple  (1  Chronicles  21.  28-30;  22.  1).  But 
"  hiju.se"  is  never  used  absolutely  for  the  temple,  and  dedi- 
cation does  not  well  apply  to  such  an  occasion.  Though 
the  phrase  in  the  Hebrew,  "dedication  of  the  house  of 
David,"  Is  an  unusual  form,  yet  it  is  equally  unusual  to 
disconnect  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  composition. 
A.s  a  "dedication  of  David's  house"  (as  provided,  Deuter- 
onomy 20.  25),  the  scope  of  the  Psalm  well  corresponds 
with  the  state  of  repose  and  meditation  on  his  past  trials 
suited  to  such  an  occasion  (2  Samuel  5.  11;  7.  2).  For 
beginning  with  a  celebration  of  God's  delivering  favour, 
In  which  he  invites  others  to  join,  he  relates  his  prayer  in 
distress,  and  God's  gracious  and  prompt  answer. 

1.  lifted  me  up— as  one  is  drawn  from  a  well  (Psalm  40. 
2).  S3,  healed  me—  affliction  is  often  described  as  disease 
(Psalm  6.  2  ;  41.  4;  107.  20),  and  so  relief  by  healing.  3.  The 
terms  describe  extreme  danger,  soul— or,  myself,  grave 
— lit.,  hell,  as  in  Psalm  16.  10.  Iiast  kept  me  .  .  .  pit- 
quickened  or  revived  me  from  the  state  of  dying  (cf. 
Psalm  28.  1).  4.  remembrance — the  thing  remembered  or 
memorial,  holiness  — as  the  sum  of  God's  perfections 
(of.  Psalm  22.  3),  used  a.s  name  (Exodus  3. 15;  Psalm  135.  13). 
5.  Relatively,  the  longest  experience  of  Divine  anger  by 
the  pious  is  momentary.  These  precious  words  have  con- 
soled millions.  6,  7.  What  particular  prosperity  is  meant 
we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
In  his  self-complacent  elation  he  was  checked  by  God's 
hiding  f/u,  face  (cf.  Psalm  22.  24;  27.  »).  tronbled  — con- 
founded with  fear  (Psalm  2.  5).  8-11.  As  in  Psalm  6.  5;  88. 
10;  Isaian  38.  in,  the  appeal  for  mercy  is  based  on  the  de- 
struction of  his  agency  in  praising  God  here,  which 
death  would  produce.  The  terms  expressing  relief  are 
poetical,  and  not  to  be  pressed,  though  dancing  is  the 
translation  of  a  word  which  means  a  lute,  whose  cheerful 
notes  are  contrasted  with  mourning,  or  (Amos  6.  16)  wail- 
ing, sackcloth— was  used,  even  by  kings,  in  distress  (1 
Chronicles  21.  16;  Isaiah  37.  1);  but  gladness,  used  for  a 
garment,  shows  the  language  to  be  figurative.  V&.  Though 
—my— is  supplied  before— glory — It  is  better  as  Psalm  16. 
10,  to  receive  it  as  used  for  tongue,  the  organ  of  praise. 
The  ultimate  end  of  God's  mercies  to  us  is  our  praise  to 
Him. 

PSALM  XXXI. 

Ver.  1-24.  The  prayer  of  a  believer  In  time  of  deep  dis- 
tress, in  the  first  part,  cries  for  help  are  mingled  with 
expressions  of  confidence.  Then  the  detail  of  griefs  en- 
grosses his  attention,  till,  in  the  assurance  of  strong  but 
submissive  faith,  he  rises  to  the  language  of  nnmlaglsd 
Joyful  trust,  and  exhorts  others  to  like  love  and  oonl- 
dence  towards  God. 

1.  expr-'Hoes  the  general  tone  of  feeling  of  the  Psalm. 
9-4.  ri  e  ».-t-KH  help  in  God  s  righteous  government  (Psalm 
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6.  8),  and  begs  for  an  attentive  neanng  and  speedy  and 
effectual  aid.  With  no  other  help  and  no  claim  of  merit, 
he  relies  solely  on  God's  regard  to  his  own  perfections  for  a 
safe  guidanceand  release  fromthe  snares  of  his  enemies.  On 
the  terms  "  rocks,"  &c,  (cf.  Psalm  17.  2 ;  18. 2,  50 ;  20. 6 ;  23. 3 ;  26, 
21).  5,6.  commit  my  spirit — my  life.or  myself.  OurSavioui 
used  the  words  on  the  cross.not  as  prophetical,  but,  as  many 
pious  men  have  done,  as  expressive  of  his  unshaken  confl. 
dence  in  God.  The  Psalmist  rests  on  God's  faithfulness  to 
His  promises  to  His  people,  and  hence  avows  himself  one 
of  them,  detesting  all  who  revere  objects  of  Idolatry  (cf. 
Deuteronomy  32.  21 ;  1  Corinthians  8.  4).  7.  hast  known 
my  soul,  &.C.— had  regard  to  me  in  trouble.  8.  shut  me 
up  .  .  .  enemy— abandon  tod  Samuel  23. 11).'  large  room 
—place  of  safety  (cf.  Psalm  18.  19).  9,  10.  mine  eye,  Ac- 
denote  extreme  weakness  (cf.  Psalm  6.7).  grief— min- 
gled sorrow  and  indignation  (Psalm  6.  7).  soul  and  .  .  . 
belly— the  whole  person.  Though  the  effects  ascribed  to 
grief  are  not  mere  figures  of  speech — spent  .  .  .  con* 
sumed— must  be  taken  in  the  modified  sense  of  wasted 
and  decayed,  iniquity — or,  suffering  by  it  (cf.  on  Psalm 
40.  12).  11.  among — or,  lit.,  from,  or,  by  my  enemies.  The 
latter  clauses  describe  the  progress  of  his  disgrace  to  t.ne 
lowest  degree,  till,  12.  he  is  forgotten  as  one  dead,  and 
contemned  as  a  useless  broken  vessel.  13.  For— Intro- 
duces I  urther  reasons  forhis  prayer,  the  unjust,  deliberate, 
and  murderous  purposes  of  his  foes.  14-18.  In  his  pro- 
fession of  trust  he  includes  the  terms  of  the  pra3-er  ex- 
pressing it.  times — course  of  life,  deliver  .  .  .  hand — op- 
posed to  "shut  me  up,"  &c,  of  v.  8.  make  .  .  .  shine — (Cf. 
Numbers  6. 25;  Psalm 4. 6.)  Deprecating  from  himself,  he  im- 
precates on  the  wicked  God's  displeasure,  and  prays  that 
their  virulent  persecution  of  him  may  bestopped.  19-21. 
God  displays  openly  His  purposed  goodness  to  His  people. 
the  secret  of  thy  presence— or,  covering  of  thy  counten- 
ance ;  the  protection  He  thus  affords ;  cf.  Psalm  27.  5  for  a 
similar  figure;  "dwelling"  used  there  for  "presence" 
here.  The  idea  of  security  further  presented  by  the  figure 
of  a  tent  and  a  fortified  city.  22.  For  I  said — lit..  And  I 
said,  in  an  adversative  sense.  1,  thus  favoured,  was  de- 
spondent, in  my  haste — in  my  terror,  cutoff.  .  .  eyes 
from  all  the  protection  of  thy  presence.  23,  24.  the  Lord 
.  .  .  proud  doer— lit.,  the  Lord  is  keeping  faith— i.  e.,  with 
His  people,  and  is  repaying,  <&c.  Then  let  none  despair, 
but  take  courage,  their  hopes  shall  not  be  In  vain. 

PSALM    XXXII. 

Ver.  1-11.  Maschil — lit.,  giving  instruction.  The  Psalmist 
describes  the  blessings  of  His  forgiveness,  succeeding  the 
pains  of  conviction,  and  deduces  from  his  own  experience 
instruction  and  exhortation  to  others. 

1,  2.  (Cf.  Romans  4.  6.)  forgiven — lit.  taken  away,  op- 
posed to  retain  (John  20.  23).  covered — so  that  God  no 
longer  regards  the  sin  (Psalm  85.  3).  imputeth — charge  to 
him,  and  treat  him  accordingly,  no  guile— or,  deceit,  no 
false  estimate  of  himself,  nor  insincerity  before  God  (ct 
Romans  8.  1).  3,  4.  A  vivid  description  of  felt  but  un- 
acknowledged sin.  when — lit.,  for,  as  v.  4.  thy  hand— 
of  God,  or,  power  in  distressing  him  (Psalm  38.  2).  moist- 
ure— vital  juices  of  the  body,  the  parching  heat  of  which 
expresses  the  anguish  of  the  soul.  On  the  other  figures, 
cf.  Psalm  6.  2,  7;  31.  9-11.  IS  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fifty-first  Psalm,  this  distress  may  have  been  pro- 
tracted for  several  months.  5.  A  prompt  fulfilment  of 
the  purposed  confession  Is  followed  by  a  prompt  forgive- 
ness. 6.  For  this — t.  e.,  my  happy  experience,  godly- 
pious  In  the  sense  of  Psalm  4.  8.  a  time— (Isaiah  55.  6) 
when  God's  Spirit  inclines  us  to  seek  pardon.  He  Is  ready 
to  forgive,  floods,  <fec— denote  great  danger  (Psalm  18. 17; 
68.  12).  7.  His  experience  Illustrates  the  statement  of  «. 
6.  8.  Whether,  as  most  likely,  the  language  of  David  (ct 
Psalm  51. 13),  or  tnat  of  God,  this  is  a  promise  of  Divine 
guidance.  I  -will  .  .  .  mine  eye — or,  my  eye  shall  be  ob 
thee,  watching  and  directing  thy  way.  9.  The  lattei 
clause,  more  literally,  "in  thai  they  come  not  near  thee"-' 4> 
«.,  because  they  will  not  come,  Ac.,  unl.xis  forced  by  bit  and 
bridle.  10.  The  sorrows  of  the  impenitent  contrasts*! 
with  the  peace  and  safety  secured  by  God's  meroy.    H. 
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r  )  righteous  and  upright,  or  those  conforming  to  the 
Divine  teaching  for  securing  the  Divine  blessing,  may 
well  rejoice  with  shouting. 

PSALM    XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  A  call  to  lively  and  joyous  praise  to  God  for 
Bis  glorious  attributes  and  works,  as  displayed  in  crea- 
tion, and  His  general  and  special  providence,  in  view  of 
which,  the  Psalmist,  for  all  the  pious,  professes  trust  and 
ioy,  and  invokes  God's  mercy. 

1-3.  The  sentiment  falls  in  with  Psalm  32.  11  (cf.  1  Co- 
rinthians 14.15).  The  instruments  (Psalm  92.3;  144.8) 
do  n:>t  exclude  the  voice,  a  new  song — fresh,  adapted  to 
toe  occasion  (Psalm  40.3;  96.1).  play  skilfully— (Cf. 
Psalm  15.  16,  21.)  4-9.  Reasons  for  praise— first,  God's 
truth,  faithfulness,  and  mercy,  generally;  then,  His  crea- 
tive power  which  all  must  honour.  In  word  and  breath 
—or,  spirit,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Son  (John  1. 1) 
and  Holy  Spirit,  he  npnke—lil.,  said.  It  was — the  ad- 
dition of  done  weakens  the  sense  (cf.  Genesis  1.  3-10).  10, 
11.  In  God's  providence  He  thwarts  men's  purposes  and 
executes  His  own.  heathen — lit.,  nations.  13-19.  The  in- 
ference from  the  foregoing  in  v.  12  is  illustrated  by  God's 
special  providence,  underlying  which  is  His  minute 
knowledge  of  all  men.  looketh— Intently  (Isaiah  14.  16). 
fnsliloiieth— or,  forms,  and  hence  knows  and  controls 
(Proverbs  21. 1).  alike — without  exception,  consldereth — or, 
understands,  Ood  knows  men's  motives.  16, 17.  Men's 
usual  reliances  in  their  greatest  exigencies  are,  in  them- 
selves, useless.  On  the  war  horse  (cf.  Job  39.  19-25).  a  vain 
thing— a  lie,  which  deceives  us.  18,  19.  Contrasted  is 
God 's  guidance  and  power  to  save  from  the  greatest  earthly 
evil  and  its  most  painful  precursor,  and  hence  from  all. 
•ii.i-4.-i.  waiteth— in  earnest  expectation,  holy  name— 
(Cf.  Psalm  5.  12;  22.  22;  30.  4.)  Our  faith  measures  mercy 
^Matthew  9.  29),  and  If  of  grace,  it  Is  no  more  of  debt  (Bo- 
mans  11.  6). 

PSALM    XXXIV. 

Ver.  1-22.  On  the  title  of.  1  Samuel  21. 18.  Ablmelech 
was  the  general  name  of  the  sovereign  (Genesis  20.  2). 
After  celebrating  Gdd's  gracious  dealings  with  him,  the 
Psalmist  exhorts  others  to  make  trial  of  His  providential 
care,  instructing  them  how  to  secure  it.  He  then  con- 
trasts God's  care  of  His  people  and  His  punitive  provi- 
dence towards  the  wicked. 

1-4.  Even  in  distress,  which  excites  supplication,  there  Is 
always  matter  for  praising  and  thanking  God  (cf.  Ephe- 
Blans  5.20;  Philippians  4.6).  make  her  boast — glory 
.'Psalm  105.  3 ;  cf.  Galatians  6.  14).  humble — the  pious,  as 
Psalm  9.12;  25.9.  magnify  the  Lord — ascribe  great- 
ness to  Him,  an  act  of  praise,  together— alike  (Psalm 
33.  15),  or,  equally,  without  exception,  delivered  .  .  . 
fears — as  well  as  actual  evil  (Psalm  64. 1).  5-7.  God's 
favour  to  the  pious  generally,  and  to  himself  specially, 
is  celebrated,  looked— with  desire  for  help,  lightened 
—or,  brightened,  expressing  Joy,  opposed  to  the  downcast 
features  of  those  who  are  ashamed  or  disappointed  (Psalm 
25.  2,  3).  This  poor  uian-K(„  humble,  himself  as  a  speci- 
men of  such,  angel — of  the  covenant  (Isaiah  83.  9),  of 
whom  as  a  leader  of  God's  host  (Joshua  5.  14;  1  Kings  22. 
19).  the  phrase — encampeth,  Ac— Is  appropriate;  or,  angel 
used  collectively  for  angels  (Hebrews  1. 14).  8.  taste  and 
see — try  and  experience.  9.  Those  fear  him — who  are 
pious  -fear  and  love  (Proverbs  1.  7;  9.  10).  saints — conse- 
crated to  his  service  (Isaiah  40.  31).  10.  not  want  any 
good-  "Good"  is  emphatic;  they  may  be  afflicted  (cf.  v. 
10);  but  this  may  be  a  good  (2  Corinthians  4.17,18;  He- 
brews 12.  10,  11).  11.  children— subjects  of  Instruction 
(Proverbs  1.  8,  10).  13.  "What  man— whoever  desires  the 
blessings  of  piety  let  him  attend.  13, 14.  Sins  of  thought 
Included  in  those  of  speecn  (Luke  6.  45),  avoiding  evil  and 
doing  good  in  our  relations  to  men  are  based  on  a  right 
relation  to  God.  15.  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon — (Psalm 
Zi.  8.*  33.  18.;  10.  Face  .  .  .  ngalnst — opposed  to  them  (Le- 
viticus 17.  10;  20.  3).  cut  off  the  remembrance — utterly 
destroy  (Psalm  109.  13).  17,  18.  Humble  penitents  are  ob- 
jects of  God's  special  tender  regard  (Psalm  51.  19-  Isaiah 


57.  15).  30.  bones— framework  of  the  body,  31,  aa.  Cor- 
trast  in  the  destiny  of  righteous  and  wicked ;  the  forme* 
shall  be  delivered  and  never  come  Into  condemnation 
(John  5.  24;  Romans  8.  1),  the  latter  left  under  condemna- 
tion and  desolate. 

PSALM    XXXV. 

Ver.  1-28.  The  Psalmist  Invokes  God's  aid,  contrasting 
the  hypocrisy,  cunning,  and  malice  of  his  enemies  with 
his  integrity  and  generosity.  The  imprecations  of  the 
first  part  including  a  brief  notice  of  their  conduct,  the 
fuller  exposition  of  their  hypocrisy  and  malice  in  the 
second,  and  the  earnest  prayer  for  deliverance  from  their 
scornful  triumph  in  the  la.st,  are  each  closed  (t>.  9,10, 18,  27, 
28)  with  promises  of  praise  for  the  desired  relief,  in  which 
his  friends  will  uiiite.  The  historical  occasion  is  probably 
1  Samuel  24. 

,  1-3.  God  is  invoked  in  the  character  of  a  warrior  (Exo- 
dus 15.  3 ;  Deuteronomy  32.  41).  nght  against — til.,  devout 
my  devourers.  stop  the  way  against — lit.,  shut  up  (the 
way),  to  meet  or  oppose,  &c.  I  .  .  .  thy  salvation— who 
saves  thee.  4.  (Cf.  Psalm  9.  17.)  devise  my  hurt— pur- 
pose for  evil  to  me.  5,  6. — (cf.  Psalm  1.  4) — a  terrible  fate; 
driven  b>  wind  on  a  slippery  path  in  darkness,  and  hotly 
pursued  by  supernatural  violence  (2  Samuel  24.  16 ;  Acta 
12.  23).  7,  8.  net  in  a  pit — or,  pit  of  their  net — or,  net-pit 
—as  holy  hill  for  hill  of  holiness — (Psalm  2.  6) — a  figure 
from  hunting  (Psalm  7. 15).  Their  imprecations  on  im- 
penitent rebels  against  God  need  no  vindication ;  Hla 
Justice  and  wrath  are  for  such ;  His  mercy  for  penitents. 
Cf.  Psalm  7.16;  11.  5,  on  the  peculiar  fate  of  the  wicked 
here  noticed.  9,  10.  All  my  bones — every  part,  hint 
that  spoileth  him— (cf.  Psalm  10.  2).  11.  False  witnesses 
— lit.,  Witnesses  of  injustice  and  cruelty  (cf.  Psalm  11.  5;  25. 
19).  ia-14.  Though  they  rendered  evil  for  good,  he  showed 
a  tender  sympathy  In  their  affliction,  spoiling — lit.,  be 
reavement.  The  usual  modes  of  showing  grief  are  made 
as  figures,  to  express  his  sorrow,  prayer  .  .  .  bosom- 
may  denote  either  the  posture— the  head  bowed— (cf.  1 
Kings  18.  42) — or,  that  the  prayer  was  In  secret.  Some 
think  there  Is  a  reference  to  the  result — the  prayer  would 
benefit  him  if  not  them,  behaved— lit.,  went  on— denoting 
his  habit,  heavily— or,  squalidly,  his  sorrowing  occasion- 
ing neglect  of  his  person.  Altogether,  his  grief  was  that 
of  one  for  a  dearly-loved  relative.  15, 16.  On  the  contrary, 
they  rejoiced  In  his  affliction.  Halting,  or  lameness,  as 
Psalm  38. 17  for  any  distress,  abjects— either  as  cripples 
(cf.  2  Samuel  4.  4)  contemptible;  or,  degraded  persona, 
such  as  had  been  beaten  (cf.  Job  30. 1-8).  I  knew  It  not— 
either  the  persons,  or,  reasons  of  such  conduct,  tear  me, 
and  ceased  not — lit.,  were  not  silent — showing  that  the 
tearing  meant  slandering,  mockers— who  were  hired  to 
make  sport  at  feasts  (Proverbs  28.  21).  17.  darling— (ct 
Psalm  22.  20,  21.)  18.  (Cf.  Psalm  22.  22.)  19.  enemies 
wrongfully  —  by  false  and  slanderous  Imputations. 
wink  with  the  eye— an  insulting  gesture  (Proverbs  6.  13). 
without  cause — manifests  more  malice  than  having  a 
wrong  cause,  ao.  deceitful  matters — or,  words  of  deceit. 
quiet  In  the  land— the  pious  lovers  of  peace,  ai.  On  the 
gesture  cf.  Psalm  22.  7,  and  on  the  expressions  of  malicious 
triumph  cf.  Psalm  10.  13;  28.  3.  a3,  84.  (Cf.  Psalm  7.  6;  28. 
1;  2  Thessalonians  1.6.)  God's  righteous  government  is 
the  hope  of  the  pious  and  terror  of  the  wicked.  35. 
swallowed  him  np — utterly  destroyed  him  (Psalm  21.  9; 
Lamentations  2.  16).  36.  clothed— covered  wholly  (Job  8. 
22).  37.  favour  .  .  .  cause— delight  In  it,  as  vindicated  by 
thee.  Let  the  Lord,  Ac.— Let  him  be  greatly  praised  lot 
His  care  of  thejust.  38.  In  this  praise  of  God's  equitable 
government  (Psalm  5.  8)  the  writer  promises  ever  to 
engage. 

PSALM    XXXVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  On  servant  of  the  Lord,  cf.  title  Psalm  18. 
The  wickedness  of  man  contrasted  with  the  excellency 
of  God's  perfections  and  dispensations;  and  the  benefit 
of  the  latter  sought,  and  the  evils  of  the  former  depre- 
cated. 

1.  The  general  sense  of  this  difficult  verse  is,  "that  the 
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wicked  have  no  fear  of  God."  The  first  clause  may  be 
rendered,  'Haith  transgression  In  my  heart,  In  respect  to 
the  wicked,  t  here  is  no  fear,"  Ac,  (.  e„  such  is  my  reflection 
on  men's  transgressions.  8-4.  This  reflection  detailed. 
until  liU  Iniquity,  <fcc. — lit.,  for  finding  hi*  iniquity  for 
hating;  i.  «.,  he  persuades  himself  God  will  not  so  find  It 
—"for  hating"  involving  the  idea  of  punishing.  Hence 
his  words  of  iniquity  and  deceit,  and  his  bold  rejection  of 
all  right  principles  of  conduct.  The  climax  is  that  he 
deliberately  adopts  and  patronizes  evil.  The  negative 
forms  affirm  more  emphatically  their  contraries.  5,  6. 
mercy  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  faithfulness — as  mercy  and  truth 
(Psalm  25.  10).  righteousness  and  Judgments — qualities 
of  a  good  government  (Psalm  5.  8;  81.  1).  These  all  are  set 
forth,  by  the  figures  used,  as  unbounded.  7.  shadow  of 
thy  wings— (cf.  Deuteronomy  32.  11;  Psalm  91.  1).  8.  fat- 
ness—richness, thy  house— residence— for  the  privileges 
sod  blessings  of  communion  with  God  (Psalm  23.  6;  27.  4). 
river  of  thy  pleasures — plenteous  supply— may  allude 
to  Kden.  9.  Light  Is  an  emblem  of  all  blessings — given  of 
God  as  a  means  to  gain  more.  10.  that  know  thee — right 
knowledge  of  <iod  is  the  source  of  right  affections  and 
conduct,  li.  foot  of  .  .  .  hand  .  .  .  wicked — all  kinds 
of  violent  dealing.  18.  There — in  the  acting  of  violence, 
Un-y  are  overthrown.    A  signal  defeat. 

PSALM    XXXVII. 

Ver.  1-10.  A  composed  and  uniform  trust  in  God,  and  a 
constant  course  of  integrity,  are  urged  in  view  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  truly  pious,  contrasted  in  various 
aspects  with  tbe  final  rulu  of  the  wicked.  Thus  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  God's  providence  are  vindicated,  and 
its  seeming  Inequalities,  which  excite  the  cavils  of  the 
wicked  and  the  distrust  of  the  pious,  are  explained.  Da- 
vid's personal  history  abundantly  Illustrates  the  Psalm. 

1,  8.  The  general  sentiment  oi  the  whole  Psalm  Is  ex- 
pressed. The  righteous  need  not  be  vexed  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  ;  for  it  is  transient,  and  their  destiny 
undesirable.  3.  Trust — sure  of  safety,  shalt  thou  dwell 
—or,  dwell  thou  —  repose  quietly,  verily  .  .  ,  fed — or, 
t«ed  jntruW-Ond'K  promise  (Psalm  8tt.  5;  cf.  Hosea  12.  1). 
4.  desires— 'Psalm  21),  5;  21.  2),  what  Is  lawful  and  right, 
really  good  (Psalm  s-i.  II).  5.  commit  thy  way — (Prov- 
erbs 16.  8).  Wortet — what  you  have  to  do  and  cannot — set 
forth  as  a  burden,  trust  ...  In  him — lit.,  on  Him.  He 
will  do  what  you  cannot  (cf.  Psalm  22.  8;  81.  6).  He  will  not 
suffer  your  character  to  remain  under  suspicion.  7,  8. 
Heat  in — M.,  Be  silent  to  the  Lord,  and  -wait — be  submis- 
sive— avoid  petulance  and  murmurlugs,  anger  and  rash 
doing.  9.  Two  reasons.  The  prosperity  of  the  wlcfeed  is 
short,  and  the  pious,  by  humble  trust,  will  secure  all 
covenant  blessings,  denoted  here  by  "inherit  tbe  earth" 
(cf.  Psalm  25.  13).  10,  11.  shall  not  toe— lit.,  is  not— is  not 
to  be  found,  peace — includes  prosperity.  18.  gnasheth 
.  .  .  teeth— in  beastly  rage.  13.  (Cf.  Psalm  2.  4.)  eeeth— 
knows  certainly,  his  day — of  punishment,  long  delayed, 
sbail  yet  come  (Hebrews  10.  37).  14,  IS.  sword,  and  .  .  . 
bow — fo-rany  instruments  of  violence,  slay — lit.,  slaughter 
(1  Samuel  25.  11).  poor  and  needy — God's  people  (Psalm 
10.  17;  12.  5).  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  as  drawn  on 
themselves— often  mentioned  (el  Psalm  7.  15,  16;  85.  8). 
Jfl.  riches — lit.,  noise  arid  tumult,  as  Incidental  to  much 
wealth  (cf.  Psalm  39.  6).  Thus  the  contrast  with  the  "lit- 
tle" of  one  man  is  more  vivid.  17.  Even  the  members  of 
the  body  needed  to  hold  weapons  are  destroyed.  18,  19, 
Qod,  who  knows  his  people's  changes,  provides  against 
evil,  and  supplies  all  their  ueed.  80.  While  the  wicked, 
however  mighty,  are  destroyed,  and  that  utterly,  as 
smoke  which  vanishes  and  leaves  no  trace.  81,  88.  pay- 
rth  not — not  able ;  having  grown  poor  (cf.  Deuteronomy 
15.  7.)  Ability  of  the  one  and  inability  of  the  other  do  not 
axel  ode  moral  dispositions.  God's  blessing  or  cursing 
makes  the  difference,  cut  ofT — opp»>sed  to  "Inherit 
the  earth"  (cf.  Leviticus  7.  20,  21).  83,  84.  steps— way,  or, 
course  of  life;  as  ordered  by  God,  failures  will  not  be  per- 
manent. 85,  80.  his  seed  Is  blessed — Ut.,  for  a  blessing 
!<3*o«*ls  12.  2;  Psalm  21.  6;.  This  position  is  still  true  as 
'b*  xuls  of  God's  wnnmy  (\  Timothy  4,  8:  6.  fl).    87-89. 


The  exhortation  is  sustained  by  tbe  assurance  of  f>    I'll 
essential    rectitude    in    that    providential    governments 
which  provides  perpetual  blessings  for  the  good,  and  per* 
petual    misery  for    Hie  wicked.    30,  31.   The    rlght<*oui 
described  as  to  the  elements  of  character,  thought,  word, 
and  action,    steps — or,  goings— for  conduct  which  '.s  un< 
wavering  (Psalm  18.36).  38,33.  The  devices  of  the  wlckedjl 
against  the  good  fail,  because  God  acquits  them.    VI.  Oa    I 
the  contrary,  the  good  are  not  only  blessed,  but  made  t/J| 
see  the  ruin  of  their  foes.    35,  30.  of  which  a  picture  III 
given,  under  the  figure  of  a  flourishing  tree  (cf.  Margin)  '■ 
which  soon  withers,    he  was  not — (cf.  v.  10).    37.  By  i\    I 
end  is  meant  reward  (Proverbs  23.18;  24.14),  or  expectation 
of  success,  as  v.  38,  which  describes  the  end  of  the  wicked  ii  1 1 
contrast,  and  that  is  cut  oJT(c(.  Psalm  73.  17).    38.  togetha.    I 
—at  once — entirely  (Psalm  4.  8).  39,  40.  strength— (Psaln    I 
27.1;  28.8).    trouble— straits  (Psalm  9.9;  10.1).    In  trust  I 
and  quietness  is  the  salvation  of  the  pious  from  all  foev'j 
and  all  their  devices. 

PSALM    XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-22.     To  bring  to  remembrance,  or,  remind,  God  of  II 
His  mercy  and  himself  of  his  sin.    Appealing  to  God  for 
relief  from  His  heavy  chastisement,  the  Psalmistavows  hliil  I 
Integrity  before  men,  complains  of  the  defection  of  frlentU  I  j 
and  persecution  of  enemies,  and  in  a  submissive  spirit,  j  j 
casting  himself  on  God,  with  penitent  confession  he  plead*' 
God's  covenant  relation  and  his  innocence  of  the  charges, 
of  his  enemies,  and  prays  for  Divine  comfort  and  help. 

1-4.   He  deprecates  deserved  punishment,  whicli  is  de- 
scribed (Psalm  6.  1),  under  the  figure  of  bodily  disease,,  j 
arrows  .  .  .  and  thy  hand — the  sharp  and  heavy  affllo-.j  I 
tious  he  suffered  (Deuteronomy  32.23).     Iniquities — affile-   I 
tions  In   punishment  of  sin  (2  Samuel  18.  12;  Psalm  31.  10; 
40.  12).    gone  over  mine  head — as  a  flood.    5-8.  The  loath- ; 
someuess,  corruption,  and  wasting  torture  of  severe  phy-  ! 
slcal  disease  set  forth  his  menial  anguish.    It  is  possible  I 
some  bodily  disease  was  connected.     The  Uvins  are  the  seat  i 
of  strength.    His  exhaustion  left  him  only  the  power  toll 
groan.     0.  That  God  can  hear  (Romans  8.26).     10.  Mf  [' 
heart  panteth— as  If  barely  surviving,    light  .  .  .  from 
me—  utter  exhaustion  (PRalm  6.  7;   13.  3).    II,  18.  Krlendsj 
desert,  bnt  foes  increase  in  malignity,    seek  after  my  lift 
—(1  Samuel  20.  1 ;  22.  23).    13,  14.   He  patiently  submit*.'  I 
uttering  no  reproaches  or  replies  (John  19.  9)  to  their  In-  I 
suiting  speeches;  15-17.  for  he  is  confident  the  Lord — lit.,. 
Sovereign  (to  whom  he  was  a  servant),  would  answer  hi»r 
prayer  (Psalm  3.  4;  4.  1),  and  not  permit  their  triumph  In 
his  partial  halting,  of  which  he  was  in  danger.    18.  Con- 1' 
sclousness  of  sin  makes  suffering  pungent,  and  sufferings 
rightly  received,  leads  to  confession.    19,  80.  Still,  whlls 
humbled  before  God,  he  is  the  victim  of  deadly  enemies,! 
full  of  malice  and  treachery,    enemies  are  lively— lit.,  of 
life,  who  would  take  my  life,  i.  «.,  deadly.    81,  88.  (Cf. 
PRalm  22.  19;  35.  3.)    All  terms  of  frequent  use.    In  this 
Psalm  the  language  is  generally  susceptible  of  application! 
to  Christ  as  a  sufferer,  David,  as  such,  typifying  Him. 
This  does  not  require  us  to  apply  the  confessions  of  sin, 
but  only  the  pains  or  penalties  which  he  bore  for  us. 

PSALM    XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-13.     To  Jeduthun  (1  Chronicles  16.  41,  42),  one  of  the  ' 
chief  singers.    His  name  mentioned,  perhaps,  as  a  special  I 
honour.    Under  depressing  views  of  his  frailty  and  the! 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  Psalmist,  tempted  to  mur- 
mur, checks  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  till,  led  to  re- 
gard his  cast)  aright,  he  prays  for  a  proper  view  of  bin  o  o, 
ditlon  and  for  the  Divine  compassion. 

1.  I  said — or,  resolved,    will  take  heed — watch,     way*  | 
—conduct,  of  which  the  use  of  the  tongue  Is  a  part  (James  I 
1.  26).    bridle — lit.,  muzzle  (cf.  Deuteronomy  25.  4).    while 
.  .   .  before  me — in  beholding  their  prosperity  (Psalm  S7  I 
10,  36).    8.  even  from  good— (Genesis  31.  21),  everything  I 
3.  His  emotions,  as  a  ttmothered  flame,  burst  forth.    4-7, 
Some  take  these  words  as  those  of  fretting,  but  they  ars  I 
not  essentially  such.    The  tinge  of  discontent  arisen  from 
the  character  of  his  suppressed  emotions.    But,  address 
ing  Goo.  they  are  softened  and  subdued,     make    me    to 
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wow  experimentally  appreciate,  howfralllam — at., 
when  1  ihnll  cease.  5-0.  His  prayer  Is  answered  In  hlsob- 
intnV'K  uu  impressive  view  of  the  vanity  of  the  life  of  all 
nien  and  their  transient  state.  Tbetr  pomp  is  a  mere 
itutuji',  and  their  wealth  is  gathered  they  know  not  for 
rlioiu.  7.  The  interrogation  makes  the  implied  negative 
stronger.  Though  tills  world  offers  nothing  to  our  expec- 
tation, G<-d  Is  worthy  of  all  confidence.  8-10.  Patiently 
iobuilsslve,  he  prays  for  the  removal  of  his  chastisement, 
mJ  that  he  may  not,  be  a  reproach.  11.  From  his  own 
Mae,  ha  argues  to  that  of  all,  that  the  destruction  of  man's 
anjoynionts  is  asoribable  to  sin.  Vi,  13.  Consonant  with 
the  Inner  of  the  Psalm,  he  prays  for  God's  compassionate 
tegard  to  him  as  a  stranger  here,  and  that,  as  such  was 
the  condition  of  his  fathers,  so,  like  them,  he  may  be 
cheered  instead  of  being  bound  under  wrath  and  chas- 
tened In  displeasure. 

PSALM    XL. 

Ver.  1  -17.  In  this  Psalm  a  celebration  of  God's  deliver- 
ance Is  followed  by  a  profession  of  devotion  to  His  service. 
Then  follows  a  prayer  for  relief  from  Imminent  dangers. 
Involving  the  overthrow  of  enemies  and  the  rejoicing  of 
sympathizing  friends.  In  Hebrews  10.  5,  Ac,  Paul  quotes 
v,  6-8  as  the  words  of  Christ,  offering  himself  as  a  better 
aacrlflce.  Some  suppose  Paul  thus  accommodated  David's 
word*  to  express  Christ's  sentiments.  But  the  value  of 
bis  quotation  would  be  thus  destroyed,  as  it  would  have 
no  force  In  his  argument,  unless  regarded  by  his  readers 
as  the  original  sense  of  the  passage  In  the  Old  Testament. 
Others  .suppose  the  Psalm  describes  David's  feelings  In 
Buffering  and  Joy;  but  the  language  quoted  by  Paul,  In 
the  sense  given  by  him,  could  not  apply  to  David  In  any 
of  his  relations,  for  as  a  type  the  language  la  not  adapted 
to  describe  any  event  or  condition  of  David's  career,  and 
as  an  Individual  representing  the  pious  generally,  neither 
he  nor  they  could  properly  use  It  (cf.  on  v.  7  below).  The 
Paalm  must  be  taken  then,  as  the  sixteenth,  to  express) 
the  feelings  of  Christ's  human  nature.  The  difficulties 
pertinent  to  this  view  will  be  considered  as  they  occur. 

1  -3.  The  Agate*  for  deep  distress  are  Illustrated  in  Jere- 
nlab'a  history  (Jerem  lah  38. 6-12).  Patience  and  trust  man- 
Jfested  In  distress,  deliverance  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
the  blessed  effect  of  It  In  eliciting  praise  from  God's  true 
worshippers,  teach  us  that  Christ's  suffering  is  our  ex- 
ample, and  His  deliverance  our  encouragement  (Hebrews 
5.7,  8;  12.8;  I  Peter  4.  12-18.)  Inclined— (the  ear,  PBalm 
17.  6),  as  If  to  catch  the  faintest  sigh,  a  new  song— (Psalm 
S3.  S).  fear,  and  .  .  .  trust—  revere  with  love  and  faith. 
*.  Blessed— (Psalm  1,1;  2.  12.)  respecteth— Mi.,  turn*  to- 
wards, as  an  object  of  confidence,  win  aside — from  true 
God  and  his  law  to  falsehood  in  worship  and  conduct. 
5.  he  reckoned  up  in  order — (cf.  Psalm  5.8;  33.14; 
Isaiah  44.  7),  too  many  to  be  set  forth  regularly.  This 
la  but  one  Instance  of  many.  The  use  of  the  plural 
accords  with  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  people.  In  suf- 
fering and  triumph,  they  are  one  with  Him.  6-8.  In 
Paul's  view  this  passage  has  more  meaning  than  the  mere 
expression  of  grateful  devotion  to  God's  service.  He  rep- 
resents Christ  as  declaring  that  the  sacrifices,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  general  or  special  expiatory  offerings, 
would  not  avail  to  meet  the  demands  of  God's  law,  and 
that  He  had  come  to  render  the  required  satisfaction, 
which  he  6tates  was  effects  by  "  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Christ,"  for  that  is  the  "  will  of  God  "  which  Christ  came 
to  fulfil  or  do,  in  order  to  effect  man'*,  redemption.  We 
thus  see  that  the  contrast  to  the  unsatisfactory  character 
assigned  the  Old  Testament  offerings  In  v.  6  is  found  in 
the  compliance  with  God's  law  (cf.  t>.  7,  8).  Of  course,  as 
Paul  and  other  New  Testament  writers  explain  Christ's 
work,  it  consisted  in  more  than  being  made  under  the  law 
or  obeying  Its  precepts.  It  required  an  "obedience  unto 
death,"  and  that  is  the  compliance  here  chiefly  intended, 
ind  which  makes  the  contrast  with  v.  J  clear,  mine  ears 
feast  thou  opened— Whether  allusion  U  made  to  the  cus- 
tom <t  bo'inga  servant's  ear,  in  token  of  voluntary  and 
pi  rpetnal  enslavement  (Exodus  21.  6),  or  that  the  opening 
V  !ft#  «or,  as  in  Isaiah  18.8;  SO.  f>  (though   t»v  a  dlf»>r»w» 


word  in  Bebrev  I  iienot.es  obedience  by  the  common  figure 
of  hearing  for  obeying,  it  is>  evident  that  the  clause  la  de- 
signed to  express  a  devotion  to  God 'a  will  as  avowed  more 
fully  in  v.  8,  and  already  explained.  Paul,  however,  use* 
the  words,  "  a  body  haul,  thou  prepared  me,"  which  nr® 
found  in  the  Septuagini  In  the  place  of  the  words,  "miru 
ears  hast  thou  opened."  He  does  not.  lay  any  *  tress  on 
this  clause,  and  his  argument  is  complete  without  it.  It 
la,  perhaps,  to  he  regarded  rather  as  an  interpretation  ta 
free  translation  by  the  Septuagini,  than  either  an  add! tin" 
or  attempt  at  verbal  translation.  The  Septuagint  trana 
lators  may  have  had  reference  to  Christ's  vicarious  suffer 
'ngs  as  tar.ght  in  other  Heriptures,  as  Isaiah  58. ;  at  all 
events  the  sense  is  substantially  the  same,  as  a  body  was 
essential  to  the  required  obedience  (cf,  Romans  7. 4;  1  Peter 
2.24).  7.  Then— in  such  case,  without  necessarily  refer- 
ring to  order  of  time.  I..O,  1  come—  I  am  prepared  to  do, 
Ac.  In  the  volume  of  the  hook — roll  of  the  book.  Such 
rolls,  resembling  maps,  are  still  used  in  the  synagogues. 
written  of  me — or  on  me,  prescribed  to  me  (2  Kings  22. 
13).  The  first  Is  the  sense  adopted  by  Paul.  In  either  case, 
the  Pentateuch,  or  law  of  Moses,  is  meant,  and  while  It 
contains  much  respecting  Christ  directly,  as  Genesis  8. 15; 
49.  10;  Deuteronomy  18. 15,  and,  Indirectly,  in  the  Levltical 
ritual,  there  Is  nowhere  any  allusion  to  David.  0,  10. 
Christ's  prophetical  office  Is  taught.  He  "preached  "  tha 
great  truths  of  God's  government  of  sinners.  I  hav« 
preached — lit.,  announced  good  tidings.  11.  may  be  ren- 
dered as  an  assertion,  that  God  will  not  withhold,  Ac.  (Psalm 
16. 1).  12.  evll»—  inflicted  by  others.  Iniquities— or  penal 
afflictions,  and  sometimes  calamities  in  the  wide  sense. 
This  meaning  of  the  word  is  very  common  (Psalm  31.  1! ; 
38.  4;  cf.  Genesis  4.  13,  Cain's  punishment;  Genesis  19.  li 
that  of  Sodom;  1  Samuel  28.  10,  of  the  witch  of  Endor- 
also  2  Samuel  16.  12;  Job  19.  21);  Isaiah  5.  18;  58.  11).  Till* 
meaning  of  the  word  Is  also  favoured  by  the  clause,  taken 
hold  of  me,  which  follows,  which  can  be  said  appropriately 
of  sufferings,  but  not  of  sins  (cf.  Job  27.  20;  Psalm  69.  21). 
Thus,  the  difficulties  in  referring  this  Psalm  to  Christ, 
arising  from  the  usual  reading  of  this  verse,  are  removed, 
Of  the  terrible  afflictions,  or  sufferings,  alluded  to  and  en- 
dured for  us,  cf.  Luke  22.  8£-44,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
scenes  of  Calvary,  my  heart  falleth  me — (Matthew 'JR. 
88),  "  My  soul  Is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  nnto  dentil." 
cannot  look  up — lit.,  I  cannot  see,  not  denoting  the  d«»- 
pression  of  conscious  guilt,  as  Luke  18.  13,  but  exhanction 
from  suffering,  as  dimness  of  eyes  (cf.  Psalm  6.  7;  18.  3;  £8. 
10).  The  whole  context  thns  sustains  the  sense  assigned 
to  iniquities.  13.  (Of.  Psalm  22.  19.)  14,  15.  The  language 
Is  not  necessarily  Imprecatory,  but  rather  a  confident  ex- 
pectation (Psalm  5.  11),  though  the  former  sense  is  not  In- 
consistent  with  Christ's  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  Hli 
murderers,  inasmuch  as  their  confusion  and  shame  might 
be  the  very  means  to  prepare  them  for  humbly  seeklixj 
forgiveness  (cf.  Acts  2.87).  for  a  reward — UL,  in  tycntf- 
quence  of.  Aha— (Cf.  Psalm  85.  21,  25.)  IB.  (Cf.  Psalm  X5. 
27.)  lo-re  thy  snlvntlon — delight  In  its  bestowal  on  other* 
as  well  as  themselves.  17.  A  summary  of  his  condition 
and  hopes,  thlnketh  upon— or  provides  for  me,  "  H« 
was  heard,"  "when  he  had  offered  up  prayer*  and  suppli- 
cations with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  Him  that  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death." 

PSALM    XLI. 

Ver.  1-1.8.  The  Psalmist  celebrates  the  blessed  neon  of 
those  who  compassionate  the  poor,  conduct  strongly  com- 
trasted  with  the  spite  of  his  enemies  and  neglsclof  hi* 
friends  in  his  calamity.  He  prays  for  Ood's  mercy  In 
view  of  his  ill  desert,  and,  In  confidence  of  relief,  and  thai 
God  will  vindicate  his  cause,  closes  with  a  doiology. 

1-3.  God  rewards  kindness  to  the  pn>or  (Proverbs  19  17). 
From  v.  2  and  11  It  may  be  Inferred  that  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes his  own  conduct,  poor— In  person,  posltiou,  and 
possessions,  shall  be  bit-sued— lit.,  led  aright,  01  m/rf-V 
prospered  (Psalm  28.  8V.  upon  the  earth — or  land  of  proui' 
Ue  (Psalm  25.  13;  27. 8-9,  Ac).  The  figures  of  v.  3  are  drawn: 
from  the  acts  of  a  kind  nurse.  4.  I  said— 1  asked  th« 
vattrviv  I  nhow.     heal  my  toal — (Cf.  Pmalm  ,1ft  2.)   "Sin  a,».J 
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«atfertng  are  united."  is  one  of  tne  great  teachings  of  the 
Psalms.  5,  6.  A  graphic  picture  of  the  conduct  of  a  ma- 
lignant enemy,  to  see  me— as  if  to  spy  out  my  case,  he 
■penketli  .  .  .  Itself— or,  "  he  speaketh  vanity  as  to  his 
heart"—i.  e.,  does  not  speak  candidly,  "  he  gathereth  in- 
iquity to  him,"  collects  elements  for  mischief,  and  then 
divvilges  the  gains  of  tils  hypocrisy.  7,  8.  So  of  others,  all 
act  alike.  />  n  evil  disease— tit.,  a  word  o/  Belial,  some 
Blander,  clenvetb — lit.,  poured  on  him.  that  he  lieth — 
who  has  now  laid  dowu,  "he  is  utterly  undone  and  our 
victory  is  sure."  0<  mine  .  .  .  friend— lit.,  man  of  my 
peace,  eat  .  .  .  bread— who  depended  on  me  or  was  well 
treated  by  me.  lifted  up  his  heel— In  scornful  violence. 
As  David  iiud  his  fortunes  typified  Christ  and  His  (of.  In- 
troduction), so  these  words  expressed  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, and  also  that  of  his  Son  and  Lord ;  hence,  though 
not  distinctly  prophetical, our  Saviour  (John  13. 18)  applies 
them  to  Judas,  "that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled." 
This  last  phrase  has  a  wide  use  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  not  restricted  to  denote  special  prophecies.  10.  A 
lawful  punishment  of  criminals  is  not  revenge,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  their  final  good  (cf.  Psalm  40.  14,  15).  11-13. 
favourest — or  tenderly  lovest  me  (Genesis  34.  19),  evinced 
by  relief  from  his  enemies;  and,  farther,  God  recognizes 
his  innocence  by  upholding  him.  settest  .  .  .  before  thy 
face — under  thy  watch  and  care,  as  God  before  man's  face 
(Psalm  16.  8)  is  an  object  of  trust  and  love.  Blessed- 
praised,  usually  applied  to  God.  The  word  usually  ap- 
plied to  men  denotes  happiness  (Psalm  1. 1 ;  32.  1).  With 
this  doxology  the  first  book  closes. 

PSALM    XLII. 

Ver.  1-11.  Maschil—(cf.  Psalm  32.,  title).  For,  or  of  (of. 
Introduction)  the  sons  of  Korah.  The  writer,  perhaps  one 
of  th's  Levitical  family  of  singers  accompanying  David 
in  exile,  mourns  his  absence  from  the  sanctuary,  a  cause 
of  grief  aggravated  by  the  taunts  of  enemies,  and  is  com- 
forted In  hopes  of  relief.  This  course  of  thought  is  re- 
peated with  some  variety  of  detail,  but  closing  with  the 
same  refrain. 

1,  2 — (Cf.  Psalm  63. 1.)  panteth— desires  In  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, appear  before  God — in  acts  of  worship,  the 
terms  used  in  the  command  for  the  stated  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Jews  at  the  sanctuary.  3.  Where  U  thy 
God  1— implying  that  He  had  forsaken  him  (cf.  2  Samuel 
16.7:  Psalm  3. 2;  22.8).  4.  The  verbs  are  properly  ren- 
dered as  futures,  "I  will  remember,"  Ac,  Ac. — i.e.,  the 
recollection  of  this  season  of  distress  will  give  greater 
sest  to  the  privileges  of  God's  worship,  when  obtained. 
5.  Heiiee  he  chides  his  despondent  soul,  assuring  him- 
self of  a  time  of  joy.  help  of  his  countenance— or,  face 
(cf.  Numbers  6.  25;  Psalm  4.  6;  16.  11).  6.  Dejection  again 
described,  therefore— i.  e.,  finding  no  comfort  in  myself, 
1  turn  to  thee,  even  In  this  distant  "land  of  Jordan  and 
the  (mountains)  Hermons,"  the  country  east  of  Jordan. 
hill  Mizar— as  a  name  of  a  small  hill  contrasted  with  the 
mountains  round  about  Jerusalem,  perhaps  denoted  the 
contempt  with  which  the  place  of  exile  was  regarded. 
7.  The  roar  of  successive  billows,  responding  to  that  of 
floods  of  rain,  represented  the  heavy  waves  of  sorrow 
which  overwhelmed  him.  8.  Still  he  relies  on  as  con- 
stant a  flow  of  Divine  mercy  which  will  elicit  his  praise 
and  encourage  his  prayer  to  God  ;  9,10.  in  view  of  which, 
he  dictates  to  himself  a  prayer  based  on  his  distress, 
aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  cruel  taunts  and  Infidel  sug- 
gestions of  his  foes.  11.  This  brings  on  a  renewed  self- 
chiding,  and  excites  hopes  of  relief,  health  [or,  helpj  of 
my  countenance — (Cf.  v.  5)  who  cheers  me,  driving  away 
clouds  of  sorrow  from  my  face,  my  God — It  is  He  of  whose 
existence  and  favour  my  foes  would  have  me  doubt. 

PSALM    XLIII. 

Ver.  1-5.  Excepting  the  recurrence  of  the  refrain,  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  this  a  part  of  the  preceding, 
though  the  scope  is  the  same.  It  has  always  been  placed 
separate. 

1.  Judge— or,  vindicate  (Psalm  10.  18).  plead,  Ac.— 
'Psalm  35.  1.)  ungodly— neither  In  character  or  condi- 
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tion  objects  of  God's  favour  (cf.  Psalm  4.  8).  8.  God  •• 
my  strength— by  covenant  relation  my  stronghold  (Psalm 
18.  1).  cast  ine  off— In  scorn,  because — or,  In,  i.  e.,  in  suck 
circumstances  of  oppression.  3.  light — as  Psalm  27.  L 
truth — or,  faithfulness  (Psalm  25.  5),  manifest  it  by  ful- 
filling promises.  Light  and  truth  are  personified  as  mes- 
sengers who  will  bring  him  to  the  privileged  place  of  wor- 
ship, tabernacles  — plural,  in  allusion  to  the  various 
courts.  4.  tiie  altar— as  the  chief  place  of  worship.  The 
mention  of  the  harp  suggests  the  prominence  of  praise 
in  his  offering. 

PSALM   XLIV. 

Ver.  1-26.  In  a  time  of  great  national  distress,  probably 
in  David's  reign,  the  Psalmist  recounts  God's  gracious 
dealings  in  former  times,  and  the  confidence  they  had 
learned  to  repose  in  him.  After  a  vivid  picture  of  their 
calamities,  he  humbly  expostulates  against  God's  appar- 
ent forgetfulness,  reminding  Him  of  their  faithfulness 
and  mourning  their  heavy  sorrows. 

1-3.  This  period  is  that  of  the  settlement  of  Canaan 
(Joshua  24.  12;  Judges  6.  3).  have  told — or,  related  (cf. 
Exodus  10.2).  plantedst  them — t.  e„  our  fathers,  who  are 
also,  from  the  parallel  construction  of  the  last  clause,  to 
be  regarded  as  the  object  of  "cast  them  out,"  which  means 
—lit.,  send  them  out,  or,  "extend  them."  Heathen  and 
people  denote  the  nations  who  were  driven  out  to  make 
room  for  the  Israelites.  4.  Thou  art  my  KJng — lit.,  he 
who  is  my  King,  sustaining  the  same  covenant  relation  as 
to  the  "  fathers."  5.  The  figure  drawn  from  the  habits 
of  the  ox.  6-8.  God  Is  not  only  our  sole  help,  but  only 
worthy  of  praise,  thy  name — as  Psalm  5.  11.  put  .  .  .  te 
shame— (cf.  Psalm  6. 10),  disgraced.  9.  But — contrast!  ng, 
cast  off  as  abhorrent  (Psalm  43.  2).  goest  not  forth — lit., 
will  not  go  (2  Samuel  5.  23).  In  several  consecutive  verses 
the  leading  verb  is  future,  and  the  following  one  past  (in 
Hebrew),  thus  denoting  the  causes  and  effects.  Thus  (v. 
10, 11, 12),  when  defeated,  spoiling  follows ;  when  delivered 
as  sheep,  dispersion  follows,  Ac.  11.  The  Babylonian 
captivity  not  necessarily  meant.  There  were  others  (cf.  I 
Kings  8.  46).  13,  14.  (Cf.  Deuteronomy  28.  37,  Psalm  79.  4,1 
IS.  shame  of .  .  .  face — blushes  in  disgrace.  16.  Its  cause, 
the  taunts  and  presence  of  malignant  enemies  (Psalm  8. 2), 
17-19.  They  had  not  apostatized  totally— were  still  G  *d'i 
people,  declined — turned  aside  from  God's  law.  sore 
broken— crushed,  place  of  dragons — desolate,  barren, 
rocky  wilderness  (Psalm  63.  10;  Isaiah  13.  22).  shadow  of 
death— (Cf.  Psalm  23.  4.)  80,  21.  A  solemn  appeal  to  Gna 
to  witness  their  constancy,  stretched  out  .  .  .  hands- 
gesture  of  worship  (Exodus  9.  29 ;  Psalm  88.  9).  23.  Theii 
protracted  sufferings  as  God's  people  attests  the  con- 
stancy. Paul  (Romans  8.  36)  uses  this  to  describe  Chris- 
tian steadfastness  in  persecution.  33-26.  This  style  of 
addressing  God,  as  indifferent,  is  frequent  (Psalm  3.7; 
9.  19;  13.  1,  Ac).  However  low  their  condition,  God  is  ap- 
pealed to,  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  honour,  of  His  mercy. 


PSALM    XLV. 

Ver.  1-17.  Shoshannim — lit..  Lilies,  either  descriptive  o( 
an  instrument  so  shaped,  or  denoting  some  tune  or  air  so 
called,  after  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung  (cf.  Psalm  8., 
title).  A  song  of  loves,  or,  of  beloved  ones  (plural  and  fem- 
inine)— a  conjugal  song.  MaschU  (cf..Psalm  32.  and  42.)  de- 
notes the  didactic  character  of  the  Psalm;  that  it  gives 
instruction,  the  song  being  of  allegorical  and  not  literal 
Import.  The  union  and  glories  of  Christ  and  his  Church 
are  described.  He  is  addressed  as  a  king  possessed  of  all 
essential  graces,  as  a  conqueror  exalted  on  the  throne  of 
a  righteous  and  eternal  government,  and  as  a  bridegroom 
array f-''  'n  nuptial  splendour.  The  Church  Is  portrayed 
It  the  purity  and  loveliness  of  a  royally  adorned  and 
attended  bride,  invited  to  forsake  her  home  and  share 
the  honours  of  her  affianced  lord.  The  picture  of  aa 
Oriental  wedding  thus  opened  is  filled  up  by  represent- 
ing  the  complimentary  gifts  of  the  wealthy  with  which 
the  occasion  is  honoured,  the  procession  of  the  bride 
clothed  in  splendid  raiment,  attended  by  her  virgin  com 
panions,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Joyces  throng  into  tf»« 


P8ALM   XLV. 


palace  of  the  king.  A  prediction  of  a  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished progeny,  instead  of  the  complimentary  wish 
for  It  usually  expressed  (cf.  Genesis  24.  60;  Ruth  4.  11, 12), 
and  an  assurance  of  a  perpetual  fame,  closes  the  Psalm. 
Ail  ansient  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters  regarded 
Shis  Psalm  as  an  allegory  of  the  purport  above  named, 
to  the  Song  of  Songs  the  allegory  is  carried  out  more 
roily.  Hosea  (ch.  1,-3  )  treat*  the  relation  of  God  and  His 
.jieopie  under  the  same  figure,  and  its  use  to  set  forth  the 
/elation  of  Christ  and  His  Church  runs  through  both 
parts  ol  tae  Bible  (cf.  Isaiah  54.  5;  62.4,5;  Matthew  22. 
3-  25.1;  John  3.29;  Epheslans  5.  25-32,  Ac,  Ac).  Other 
methods  of  exposition  have  been  suggested.  Several 
Jewish  monarchs,  from  Solomon  to  the  wicked  Ahab, 
and  various  foreign  princes,  have  been  named  as  the 
hero  of  the  song.  But  to  none  of  them  can  the  terms 
here  used  be  shown  to  apply,  and  It  Is  hardly  probable 
that  any  mere  nuptial  song,  especially  of  a  heathen  king, 
would  be  permitted  a  place  in  the  sacred  songs  of  the 
jews.  The  advocates  for  any  other  than  the  Messianic 
Interpretation  have  generally  silenced  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, while  the  application  of  the  most  rigorous  rales 
of  a  fair  system  of  interpretation  has  but  strengthened 
the  evidences  in  its  favour.  The  scope  of  the  Psalm  above 
given  is  easy  and  sustained  by  the  explication  of  its  de- 
tails. The  quotation  of  v.  6,  7  by  Paul  (Hebrews  1.  8,  9), 
as  applicable  to  Christ,  ought  to  be  conclusive,  and  their 
special  exposition  shows  the  propriety  of  such  an  appli- 
cation. 

1.  An  animated  preface  indicative  of  strong  emotion. 
Lit.,  My  heart  overflows :  a  good  matter  I  speak;  the  thing* 
which  I  have  made,  Ac.  inditing — lit.,  boiling  up,  as  a  foun- 
tain overflows,  my  tongue  is  the  pen — a  mere  instru- 
ment of  God's  use.  of  a  ready  writer — i.e.,  it  is  fluent. 
The  theme  is  inspiring  and  language  flows  fast,  2.  To 
rich  personal  attractions  is  added  grace  of  the  lips,  captl- 
ratlng  powers  of  speech.  This  is  given,  and  becomes  a 
tource  of  power  and  proves  a  blessing.  Christ  is  a  prophet 
XiUke  4.22).  3,  4.  The  king  is  addressed  as  ready  to  go 
forth  to  battle,  sword  — (Cf.  Revelation  1.16;  19.15.) 
Mighty- <Cf.  Isaiah  9.6.)  glory  and  .  .  .  majesty — gen- 
irally  used  as  Divine  attributes  (Psalm  96.  6;  104. 1;  111.3), 
or  as  specially  conferred  on  mortals  (Psalm  21. 5),  perhaps 
these  typically,  ride  prosperously— or  conduct  a  suc- 
cessful war.  because  of— for  the  Interests  of  truth,  Ac. 
meekness  .  .  .  righteousness — without  any  connection — 
i.e.,  a  righteousness  or  equity  of  government,  distin- 
guished by  meekness  or  condescension  (Psalm  18. 35). 
right  hand — or  power,  as  its  organ,  shall  teach  thee — 
point  the  way  to  terrible  things — i.  e.,  in  conquest  of 
enemies.  5.  The  result,  people — whole  nations  are  sub- 
dued. 6.  No  lawful  construction  can  be  devised  to  change 
the  sense  h«re  given  and  sustained  by  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  above  all  by  Paul  (Hebrews  L  8).  Of  the  per- 
petuity of  this  government  (cf.  2  Samuel  7.13;  Psalm  10. 
16;  72.  5;  89.  4;  110.  4;  Isaiah  9.  7).  7.  As  In  v.  6  the  Divine 
nature  is  made  prominent,  here  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  human  are  alleged  as  the  reason  or  ground  of  the 
mediatorial  exultation.  Some  render  "O  God,  thy  Gfod," 
instead  of  God  thy  God — but  the  latter  Is  sustained  by 
the  same  form  (Psalm  50. 7),  and  it  was  only  of  His  human 
nature  that  the  anointing  could  be  predicated  (cf.  Isaiah 
SI.  3).  oil  of  gludness — or  token  of  gladness,  as  used  in 
feasts  and  other  times  of  solemn  Joy  (cf.  1  Kings  L  39,  40). 
fellows— other  kings.  8.  The  king  thus  Inaugurated  is 
now  presented  as  a  Oridegroom,  who  appears  In  garments 
richly  perfumed,  brought  out  from  ivory  palaces,  His  royal 
residence ;  by  which,  as  Indications  of  the  happy  bridal 
occasion.  He  has  been  gladdened.  9.  In  completion  of 
this  picture  of  a  marriage  festival,  female  attendants  or 
bridesmaids  of  the  highest  rank  attend  Him,  while  the 
%ueen,  in  rieh  apparel  (v.  13),  stands  ready  for  the  nuptial 
procession.  10, 11.  She  is  Invited  to  the  union,  for  form- 
ing which  she  must  leave  her  father's  people.  She  rep- 
W»c  Ung,  by  the  form  of  the  allegory,  the  church,  this 
address  is  illustrated  by  all  those  scriptures,  from  Genesis 
ill  uii,  which  speak  of  the  people  of  God  as  a  chosen, 
*p»r»t*  and  peculiar  people.    The  relation  of  subjection 


to  her  spouse  at  once  accords  with  the  law  ol  marriage, 
as  given  in  Genesis  3. 16;  18. 12;  Epheslans  5.  22;  I  Peter  3. 
5,  6,  and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  Christ  (Epheslani 
5.  24).  The  love  of  the  husband  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  entire  devotion  to  which  the  bride  is  exhorted 
13.  daughter  of  Tyre — (Psalm  9. 14) — denotes  the  people. 
Tyre,  celebrated  for  its  great  wealth,  is  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  richest  nations,  an  Idea  confirmed  by  the  next 
clause.  These  gifts  are  brought  as  means  to  conciliate 
the  royal  parties,  representing  the  admitted  subjection 
of  the  offerers.  This  well  sets  forth  the  exalted  position 
of  the  church  and  her  head,  whose  moral  qualities  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  world.  The  contribution  of  ma- 
terial wealth  to  sustain  the  Institutions  of  the  church 
may  be  included  (cf.  "  riches  of  the  Gentiles,"  Psalm  72. 
10 ;  Isaiah  60.  5-10).  13.  the  king's  daughter— a  term  of 
dignity.  It  may  also  Intimate,  with  some  allusion  to  the 
teaching  of  the  allegory,  that  the  bride  of  Christ,  the 
church,  is  the  daughter  of  the  great  king,  God.  within 
—not  only  is  her  outward  raiment  costly,  but  all  ber  ap- 
parel of  the  richest  texture,  wrought  gold — gold  em- 
broidery, or  cloth  In  which  gold  is  woven.  14, 15.  The 
progress  of  the  procession  Is  described;  according  to  the 
usual  custom  the  bride  and  attendants  are  conducted  to 
the  palace.  Some  for  the  words — In  raiment  of  needle- 
work— propose  another  rendering,  on  variegated  (or  em- 
broidered) cloths — i.  e.,  In  the  manner  of  the  East,  richly 
wrought  tapestry  was  spread  on  the  ground,  on  which 
the  bride  walked.  As  the  dress  had  been  already  men- 
tioned, tills  seems  to  be  a  probable  translation,  shall  be 
brought— In  solemn  form  (cf.  Job  10.19;  21.22).  The  en- 
trance into  the  palace  with  great  Joy  closes  the  scene.  So 
shall  the  church  be  Anally  brought  to  her  Lord,  and 
united  amid  the  festivities  of  the  holy  beings  in  heaven. 
16.  As  earthly  monarchs  govern  widely  extended  empires 
by  viceroys,  this  glorious  king  is  represented  as  supply- 
ing all  the  principalities  of  earth  with  princes  of  his  own 
numerous  progeny.  17.  The  glories  of  this  empire  shall 
be  as  wide  as  the  world  and  lasting  as  eternity,  there- 
fore*—because  thus  glorious,  the  praise  shall  be  universal 
and  perpetual.  Some  writers  have  taxed  their  ingenuity 
to  And  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  Christ  and  His 
church  exact  parallels  for  every  part  of  this  splendid 
allegory,  not  excepting  Its  gorgeous  Oriental  Imagery. 
Thus,  by  the  dresses  of  the  king  and  queen,  are  thought 
to  be  meant  the  eminent  endowments  and  graces  of 
Christ  and  His  people.  The  attendant  women,  supposed 
(though  Inconsistently  It  might  seem  with  the  inspired 
character  of  the  work)  to  be  concubines,  are  thought  to 
represent  the  Gentile  churches,  and  the  bride  the  Jewish, 
Ac,  Ac.  But  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  pursue  such  a 
mode  of  interpretation.  For,  following  the  allegory,  we 
must  suspend  to  the  distant  future  the  results  of  a  union 
whose  consummation  as  a  marriage  is  still  distant  (cf. 
Revelation  21. 9).  In  fact,  the  imagery  here  and  elsewhere 
sets  before  us  the  church  in  two  aspects.  As  a  body,  it  Is 
yet  Incomplete,  the  whole  Is  yet  uugathered.  As  a  moral 
Institution,  It  is  yet  Imperfect.  In  the  final  catastrophe 
it  will  be  complete  and  perfect.  Thus,  as  a  bride  adorned, 
Ac,  it  will  be  united  with  its  Lord.  Thus  the  union  of 
Christ  and  the  church  triumphant  Is  set  forth.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  regard  to  its  component  parts,  the  relation 
of  Christ  as  head,  as  husband,  Ac,  already  exists,  and  as 
theae  parts  form  an  institution  in  this  world,  it  Is  by  His 
anion  with  it,  and  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  He 
endows  it,  that  a  spiritual  seed  arises  and  spreads  In  the 
world.  Hence  we  must  fix  onr  minds  only  on  the  one 
simple  but  grand  truth,  that  Christ  loves  the  church,  is  head 
over  all  things  for  it,  raises  it  in  His  exaltation  to  the  highest 
moral  dignity — o  dignity  of  which  every,  even  the  meanest, 
sincere  disciple  will  partake.  As  to  the  time,  then,  in  which 
this  allegorical  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled,  It  may  be  said 
that  no  periods  of  time  are  specially  designated.  The 
characteristics  of  the  relation  of  Christ  and  His  church 
are  indicated,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  wuole  pro- 
cess of  His  exaltation  from  the  declaration  of  His  8on« 
ship,  by  His  resurrection,  to  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the 
Anal  Judgment,  with  all   the  collateral   blessing*  to  U.t 
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March  and  tne  wona,  iay  before  the  vision  of  the  In- 
spired prophet. 

PSALM    XLVI. 

Ver.  1-11.  Upon  Alamoth— most  probably  denote*  the 
treble,  or  part  sang  by  feniale  voices,  the  word  meaning 
rirgins;  and  which  was  suug  with  some  appropriately 
keyed  Instrument  (cf.  1  Chronicles  15. 19-21  ■  Psalm  6.,  title). 
The  theme  may  be  stated  In  Luther's  we/i-known  words, 
•*  A  strong  fortress  Is  our  God."  The  great  deliverance 
(4  Kings  19.  35 ;  Isaiah  37.  36)  may  have  occasioned  its  com- 
position. 

1.  refuge — lit.,  a  place  of  trust  (Psalm  2. 12).  strength— 
(Psalm  18.  2.)  present  help — lit.,  a  help  he  has  been  foutut 
exceedingly,  trouble— as  Psalm  18.7.  3,3.  The  most 
violent  civil  commotions  are  frustrated  by  the  greatest 
physical  commotions,  swelling — well  represents  the 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  Insolent  foes.  4.  God's  favour 
is  denoted  by  a  rirer  (cf.  Psalm  86,8;  ZecharlaU  14.8; 
Revelation  22.1).  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  — Ills 
earthly  residence,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  (cf.  Psalm 
Z.  6;  3.  4;  20.  2;  48.  2,  Ac.).  God's  favour,  like  a  river  whose 
waters  are  conducted  In  channels,  is  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  His  church.  Most  High— denoting  Uls  suprem- 
acy (Psalm  17.  2).  5.  right  early— lit,  at  the  turn  of  morn- 
*ng,  o'  change  from  night  to  day,  a  critical  time  (Psalm 
90.5;  cf.  Isaiah  37.86).  8.  (Cf.  v.  4.)  earth  melted  — all 
powers  dissolved  by  His  mere  word  (Psalm  76.3;  Hosea 
2.22..  7.  with  us — on  our  side,  His  presenoe  is  terror  to 
our  enemies,  safety  tons,  refuge—  high  place  (Psalm  9.9; 
of.  also  psalm  24.6,10).  8.  what  desolations  —  lit.,  who 
hath  ftul  desolations,  destroying  our  enemies.  9.  The  usual 
weapons  of  war  (Psalm  7. 12),  as  well  as  those  using  them, 
are  brought  W>  au  end.  10.  Be  still,  Ac— Lit.,  Leave  off 
to  oppose  in*  rind  vex  my  people.  lam  over  all  for  their  safety 
(cf.  Isaiah  2.  11 ;  Epheslans  1.  22). 

PSALM    XLVII. 

Ver.  1-t.  Praise  Is  given  to  God  for  victory,  perhaos 
that  recorded  (2  Chronicles  20.);  and  Hi*  dominion  over  all 
people,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  asserted. 

1.  clap  .  .  .  IuumU  .  .  .  people  —  lit.,  peoples,  or  nations 
(ci  Deuteronomy  32.  43;  Psalm  18.  49;  98.  9).  8,  3.  His  uni- 
versal sovereignty  now  exists,  and  will  be  made  known, 
■ndtr  us  —  i.  «.,  His  saluts;  Israel's  temporal  victories 
were  types  of  the  spiritual  conquests  of  the  true  Church. 
4.  He  shall .  . .  inheritance —  the  heathen  to  be  possessed 
hy  His  Church  (Psalm  2.  8),  as  Canaan  by  the  Jews,  ex- 
cellency of  Jacob — lit.,  pride,  or,  that  in  which  he  glories 
(not  necessarily,  though  often,  in  a  bad  sense),  the  privi- 
leges of  the  chosen  people— whom  he  loved  —  His  love 
being  the  solo  cause  of  granting  them.  5-7.  God,  victor- 
ious over  His  enemies,  reascends  to  heaven,  amid  the 
triumphant  praises  of  His  people,  who  celebrate  His  sov- 
ereign dominion.  This  sovereignty  Is  what  the  Psalm 
teaches;  hence  he  adds— sing  .  .  .  praises  -with  under- 
standing— lit.,  sing  and  play  an  instructive  (Psalm).  The 
whole  typifies  Christ's  ascension  (cf.  Psalm  68. 18).  8,  9. 
The  Instruction  continued,  throne  of  .  .  .  holiness — or, 
holy  throne  (cf.  on  Psalm  2.6;  23.  8).  princes— who  repre- 
sent peoples.  For — even— supply,  as,  or,  to — i.  «.,  they  all 
become  united  under  covenant  with  Abraham's  God. 
shields— as  Hosea  4. 18,  rulers. 

PSALM    XLVIII. 

Ver.  1-14.  This  Is  a  spirited  Psalm  and  song  (cf.  Psalm 
SO.),  having  probably  been  suggested  by  the  same  occasion 
f  *  the  foregoing.  It  sets  forth  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  God's  spiritual  dominion  as  the  terror  of  the  wicked 
»nd  Joy  of  the  righteous. 

1.  to  be  praised— always :  it  Is  an  epithet,  as  Psalm  18.  i 
mountain  of  his  holiness— His  Church  (cf.  Isaiah  2.  2,  3; 
35.  6,  7, 10);  the  sanctuary  was  erected  first  on  Mount  Ziou, 
then  (as  the  temple)  on  Moriah  ;  hence  the  figure.  3,  3. 
x>'«ation— lit.,  elevation,  joy  of,  Ac— source  of  Joy-  sides 
off  the  north— poetically  for  eminent,  lofty,  distinguished, 
ta  the  ancients  believed  the  north  to  be  the  highest  part  of 
fcfet*  earth  (cf.  Isaiah  14.  13k     palace*— lit..  citadels,     refuge 


—(Psalm  9. 10;  18.  3.)  He  was  so  known  In  them,  because 
they  enjoyed  His  presenoe.  4-0.  For— the  reason  is  given. 
Though  the  kings  (perhaps  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  of. 
Psalm  83,  3-5)  combined,  a  conviction  of  God's  preserot 
with  His  people,  evinced  by  the  unusual  courage  with 
which  the  prophets  (ct2  Chronicles  20. 12-20)  had  Inspired 
them,  seized  on  their  minds,  and  smitten  with  sadder, 
and  intense  alarm,  they  fled  astonished.  7.  ships  of  Tar* 
shlsh— as  engaged  in  a  distant  and  lucrative  trade,  tbe 
most  valuable.  The  phrase  may  Illustrate  God's  control 
over  all  material  agencies,  whether  their  literal  destruc- 
tion be  meant  or  not.  8.  This  present  experience  assures 
of  that  perpetual  care  which  God  extends  to  His  Church. 
9.  thought  of— lit.,  compared,  or  considered,  In  respect  of 
former  dealings,  in  the  .  .  .  temple— In  acts  of  solemn 
worship  (cf.  2  Chronicles  20. 28).  10.  According  .  .  .  j>>  .>iM 
— i.  e.,  as  thy  perfections  manifested  (cf.  Psalm  8. 1 ;  20.  1-7), 
demand  praise,  It  shall  be  given,  everywhere,  thy  right 
hand,  Ac— thy  righteous  government  Is  displayed  by  thy 
power.  11.  the  daughters,  &c.  —  the  small  towns,  or  the 
people,  with  the  chief  city,  or  rulers  of  the  Church.  Judg- 
ments— decisions  and  acts  of  right  government,  I*- i*. 
The  call  to  survey  Zlon,  or  the  Church,  as  a  fortified  city, 
is  designed  to  suggest  "how  well  our  God  secures  His 
fold."  This  security  is  perpetual,  and  its  pledge  Is  his 
guidance  through  this  life. 

PSALM    XLIX. 

Ver.  1-20.  This  Psalm  instructs  and  consoles.  It  teaches 
that  earthly  advantages  are  not  reliable  for  permanent 
happiness,  and  that,  however  prosperous  worldly  men 
may  be  for  a  time,  their  ultimate  destiny  is  ruin,  while 
the  pious  are  safe  In  God's  care. 

1-3.  All  are  called  to  hear  what  Interests  all.  world— 
lit.,  duration  of  life,  the  present  time.  4.  Incline— to  heal 
attentively  (Psalm  17.6;  81.2).  parable— In  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  parable  and  proverb  are  translations  of  the  same 
word.  It  denotes  a  comparison,  or  form  of  speech,  which 
under  one  Image  Includes  many,  and  Is  expressive  of  • 
general  truth  capable  of  various  illustrations.  Hence  II 
may  be  used  for  the  illustration  Itself.  For  the  forme? 
sense,  proverb  (i.e.,  one  word  for  several)  is  the  usual  En- 
glish term,  and  for  the  latter,  In  which  comparison  Is 
prominent,  parable  (4.  e.,  one  thing  laid  by  another).  The 
distinction  is  not  always  observed,  since  here,  and  Psalm 
78.  2,  proverb  would  better  express  the  style  of  the  compo- 
sition (cf.  also  Proverbs  28.  7,  9;  Habakknk  2.  6;  John 
16.25,29).  Such  forms  of  speech  are  often  very  figurative 
and  also  obscure  (cf.  Matthew  18. 12-15).  Hence  the  rise  of 
the  parallel  word— dark  saying— or,  riddle  (et.  Eteklel 
17. 2).  open— is  to  explain,  upon  the  harp — the  accom- 
paniment for  a  lyric.  8.  iniquity— or,  calamity  (J»salm 
40. 12).  of  my  heel*— lit.,  my  supplantert  (Genesis  27.  36),  or 
oppressors:  " I  am  surrounded  by  the  evils  they  inflict." 
6.  They  are  vainglorious— 7-9— yet  nnable  to  save  them- 
selves or  others.  It  ceaseth  for  ever—*,  e.,  the  ransom 
fails,  the  price  is  too  precious,  costly,  corruption — lit., 
pit,  or,  grave,  thns  showing  that  soul  Is  used  for  life.  10. 
For  he  seeth— i.  e„  corruption,  then  follows  the  Illustra- 
tion, wise  .  .  .  fool— (Psalm  14. 1;  Proverbs  1.32;  10.  1)— 
likewise  — alike  altogether  —  (Psalm  4.  8)— die— All  meet 
the  same  fate.  11.  Still  Infatuated  and  nattered  with 
hopes  of  perpetuity,  they  call  their  lands,  or  "celebrate 
their  names  on  account  of  (their)  lands."  1».  Contrasted 
with  this  vanity  Is  their  frailty.  However  honoured, 
man  abldeth  not — lit.,  lodgelh  not,  remains  not  til!  morn- 
ing, but  suddenly  perishes  as  (wild)  beasts,  wbo*e  lives 
are  taken  without  warning.  13.  Though  their  way  U 
folly,  others  follow  the  same  course  of  life.  14.  Llk  i  sheep 
— (cf.  v.  12)  unwittingly,  they— are  laid— or,  put,  Ao.  death 
shall  feed  on  [or,  better,  shall  rule]  them — as  a  si  *phcid 
'cf.  feed,  Psalm  28.9,  Margin),  have  dominion  e  'er  lor, 
subdue]  them  In  the  morning  —  suddenly,  or  it  tbe;i 
turn,  their  beauty — lit.,  form  or  shape,  shall  rnnimw 
— lit.,  is  for  the  consumption,  i.  «.,  of  the  grave,  from  theti 
dwelling  —  lit.,  from  their  home  (they  go)  to  it,  ».  «.,  tt« 
grave.    15.  The  pious,  delivered  from  the—  nawcr-  1st..  &#■ 
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vuwl,  of  death,  nre  taken  under  God's  oare.  16-19.  ap- 
plies this  Instruction.  Be  not  anxious  (Psalm  87.  1, 
*c. i,  since  death  cut*  off  the  prosperous  wicked  whom 
you  dread.  Though  .  .  .  lived,  Ac. — lit..  For  in  hi*  life  he 
OtoMeu"  hU  tout,  or,  himself  CLuke  12. 19;  16.  25);  yet  (v.  19), 
ne  has  had  his  portion,  men  will  praise  .  .  .  thyself— 
flatterers  enhance  the  rich  fool's  self-complacency ;  the 
Conn  of  address  to  him  strengthens  the  emphasis  of  the 
ier.tlr.ieut.  20.  (Of.  v.  12.)  The  folly  is  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  under  ttaiule.th  not,  substituted  for  abideth  not. 

PSALM    L. 

Ver.  1-23.  In  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  a  Divine 
Judgment,  Uod  Is  introduced  as  instructing  men  In  the 
aature  of  true  worship,  exposing  hypocrisy,  warning  the 
wicked,  and  encouraging  the  pious. 

1-4.  The  description  of  this  majestic  appearance  of 
Ood  reseii'  jles  that  of  His  giving  the  law  (cf.  Exodus  19. 
16;  20.  IS;  Deuteronomy  32.  1).  front  above — lit,,  above 
(Genesis  1.  7).  heavens  .  .  .  earth — for  all  creatures  are 
witnesses  (Deuteronomy  4.  26;  30.  19;  Isaiah  1.2).  5.  my 
mint* — (Psalm  4.  3)— made — [lit.,  cui]  a  covenant,  Ac.— 
Alluding  to  tue  dividing  of  a  victim  of  sacrifice,  by  which 
covenants,  were  ratilled,  the  parties  passing  between  the 
divided  portions  (cf.  Genesis  15.  10,  18).  6.  The  Inhabitants 
of  heaven,  who  well  know  God's  charao'^r,  attest  His 
righteousness  as  a  judge.  7.  1  will  testify  against — t.  «., 
for  failure  to  worship  aught,  thy  God — and  so,  by  cove- 
aaut  as  well  as  creation,  entitled  to  a  pure  worship.  8-15. 
However  scrupulous  in  external  worship,  it  was  offered 
as  if  they  conferred  an  obligation  in  giving  God  His  own, 
And  with  a  degrading  view  of  Him  as  needing  it.  Re- 
proving them  for  such  foolish  and  blasphemous  notions, 
He  teaches  them  to  offer,  or  lit.,  sacrifice,  thanksgiving, 
and  pay,  or  perform,  their  vows— i.  «.,  to  bring,  with  the 
external  symbolical  service,  the  homage  of  the  heart,  and 
Calth,  penitence,  and  love.  To  this  is  added  an  invitation 
to  seek,  and  a  promise  to  afford,  all  needed  help  in  trouble. 
16-vJO.  the  wicked— i.  e.,  the  formalists,  as  now  exposed, 
»ad  who  lead  vicious  lives  (cf.  Romans  2.  21,  23).  They  are 
au worthy  to  use  even  the  words  of  God's  law.  Their 
.yypocr'sy  and  vice  are  exposed  by  illustrations  from  sins 
igaiiist  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  commandments. 
•I,  2:1.  God,  no  longer  (even  in  appearance)  disregarding 
inch,  expose!  their  s!us  and  threatens  a  terrible  punish- 
Went,  forget  God— this  denotes  unmindfulness  of  His 
true  character.  23.  ollercth  praise — (v.  14),  so  that  the 
asternal   worship  is  a  true  index  of  the  heart,     ordereth 

.  .  aright— acts  in  a  straight,  right  manner,  opposed  to 
turning  aside  (Psalm  25.  5).  in  such,  pure  worship  and  a 
pure  Ufeevlnoe  their  true  piety,  and  they  will  enjoy  God's 
presence  and  favour. 

PSALM    LI. 

Ver.  1-19.  On  the  occasion  cf.  2  Samuel  11.  12.  The 
Psalm  illustrates  true  repentance,  in  which  are  comprised 
conviction,  confession,  sorrow,  prayer  for  mercy,  and 
purposes  of  amendment,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
lively  faith. 

1-4.  A  plea  for  mercy  is  a  confession  of  guilt,  blot  out 
— as  from  a  register,  transgressions— lit.,  rebellions  (Psalm 
19.  13;  32.  1).  Wash  me— Purity  as  well  as  pardon  is  de- 
sired by  true  penitents.  For  .  .  .  before  me — Conviction 
precedes  forgiveness;  and,  as  a  gift  of  God,  is  a  plea  for  It 
(2  Samuel  12.  13;  Psalm  32.  5;  1  John  1.  9).  Against  thee— 
chiefly,  and  as  slus  against  others  are  violations  of  God's 
law,  in  one  sense  only,  that  .  .  .  judgest — i.  e.,  all  palli- 
ation of  his  crime  is  excluded ;  it  Is  the  design  In  making 
Uals  confession  to  recognize  God's  justice,  however  severe 
'.he  sentence.  5,  0.  His  guilt  was  aggravated  by  his 
Maeutial,  native  sinfulness,  which  is  as  contrary  to  God's 
requisitions  of  inward  purity  as  are  outward  sins  to  those 
ibr  right  conduct,  thou  shalt  mike,  Ac. — may  be  taken 
vo  express  God's  gracious  purpose  in  view  of  his  strict 
inquisition;  a  purpose  of  which  David  might  have  availed 
iittiself  as  a  check  to  his  native  love  for  sin,  and,  in  not 
loins;  »o,  aggravated  his  guilt,  truth  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  wl»- 
<•«»•    -axe  terms  oi'Um  used  for  piety  (cf.  Job  28.  28;  Psalm 


119.  30).  7-13.  A  series  of  prayers  for  ror^!  veness  and  purv 
fylng.  Purge  .  .  .  hyssop— The  use  of  this  plant  In  tfc* 
ritual  (Exodus  12.  22;  Numbers  19.  6,  18)  suggests  the 
of  atonement  as  prominent  here ;  purge  refers  to  vlcarloot 
satisfaction  (Numbers  19. 17-20).  Make  .  .  .  Joy— by  foi 
ing  me,  which  will  change  distress  to  Joy.  Hide  Ac— Tun 
from  beholding.'  Create— a  work  of  almighty  powu 
In  me— lit.,  to,  or,  for  me:  bestow  as  a  gift,  a  heart  fre« 
from  taint  of  sin  (Psalm  24.  4;  73.  1).  renew— Implies  that 
he  had  possessed  it;  the  essential  principle  of  a  uew 
nature  had  not  been  lost,  but  its  Influence  interrupted 
(Luke  22.  32);  for  v.  U  shows  that  he  had  not  lost  God's 
presence  and  Spirit  (1  Samuel  16. 13),  though  he  had  losl 
the  "joy  of  his  salvation  "  (v.  12),  for  whose  return  h« 
prays,  'right  spirit— lit.,  constant.  Arm,  not  yielding  U- 
temptation. ''free  spirit— Utp  ought  not  to  be  supplied,  foi 
the  word  free  is,  lit.,  witling,  and  spirit  Is  that  of  David 
"  Let  a  willing  spirit  uphold  me,"  i.  «.,  with  a  soul  will- 
ingly conformed  to  God's  law,  he  would  be  preserved  U 
a  right  course  of  conduct.  13.  Then — such  will  be  th* 
effect  of  this  gracious  work,  ways — of  providence  aoc! 
human  duty  (Psalm  18.  21,  80;  82.  8;  Luke  22.  32).  14.  De- 
liver—or,  Free  me  (Psalm  89.  8)  from  the  guilt  of  inurdeii 
(2  Samuel  12.  9, 10 ;  Psalm  5.  6).  righteousness— as  rV-UiB 
7.  17;  31.  L  15.  open  .  .  .  lips — by  removing  my  sense  of 
guilt.  16.  Praise  is  better  than  sacrifice  (Psalm  50.  11), 
and  implying  faith,  penitence,  and  love,  glor1*!cw  God.  Is 
true  penitents  the  Joys  of  pardon  mingle  with  sorrow  for 
sin.  18.  Do  good,  Ac— Visit  not  my  sin  on  thy  Church, 
build  .  .  .  walls— Is  to  show  favour;  cf.  Psalm  *9.  to,  foi 
opposite  form  and  Idea.  19.  Ood  reconciled,  material  *a<i- 
ritices  will  be  accep tat) le  (Psalm  4.  5;  cf.  Isaiah  I.  11-17). 

PSALM    LII. 

Ver.  1-9.  Cf,  1  Samuel  21.  1-10;  22.  1-10,  for  the  history  of 
the  title.  The  tlrst  verse  gives  the  theme;  the  boast  of 
the  wicked  over  the  righteous  is  vain,  for  God  constantly 
cures  for  Ills  people.  This  is  expauded  by  describing  the 
malice  and  deceit,  and  then  the  ruin,  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  happy  slat*  of  the  pious. 

1.  lulghly  man — lit.,  hero.  I>oeg  may  be  thus  addressed, 
ironically,  in  respect  of  his  might  in  slander,  2.  tougua 
—for  self,  mischiefs — evil  to  others  (Psaiin  5.  9;  38.  12). 
working  deceitfully — (Psalm  10.  7),  as  a  keen,  smoothly 
moving  razor,  cutting  quietly,  but  deeply.  3,  4.  all-de- 
vonring — lit.,  swallowing,  which  utterly  destroy  (cf.  i  iwtlrc 
21.  9;  35.  25.)  5.  likewise — or,  so,  also,  as  you  have  dou« 
to  others  God  will  do  to  you  (Psalm  18.  27).  The  follow ;  uc 
terms  describe  the  most  entire  ruin.  6.  shall  .  .  .  (ear- 
regard  with  religious  awe.  laugh  at  htm— for  his  folly; 
7.  for  trusting  in  riches  and  being  strong  In-witkeiiui-m 
— lit.,  mischief  (v.  2),  instead  of  trusting  in  God.  the  man 
— lit.,  the  mighty  man,  or  hero  (v.  1).  8.  The  figure  used  1* 
oommon  (Psalm  1.  3;  Jeremiah  11.  16).  green— fre»>h 
house,  Ac— In  communion  with  God  (of.  Psalm  27.  4,  '■>•, 
for  ever  and  ever — qualifies  mercy.  9.  hast  done — i.  ?.. 
what  the  context  supplies,  preserved  me  (cf.  Psalm  22.  31  > 
wait  .  .  .  name — hope  In  thy  perfections,  manifested  f<;i 
my  good  (Psalm  5. 11 ;  20.  1).  for  it  is  good— i.  e.,  thy  name 
and  the  whole  method  or  result  of  its  manlffrjsuttioi 
(Psalm  54.  6;  69. 16). 

PSALM    LIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  On  Afaluilath—(ct  Psalm  88.,  title).  Why  Uii* 
repetition  of  Psalm  14.  is  given  we  do  not  know. 

1-4,  with  few  verbal  changes,  correspond  with  Pmuu. 
14. 1-4.  5.  Instead  of  assurances  of  God's  presence  w;u 
the  pious,  and  a  complaint  of  the  wicked,  Psalm  14.  5,  t 
portrays  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  whose  "bouwi"  even  "ar» 
scattered"  (cf.  Psalm  141.  7),  and  who  are  put  to  ahame  t* 
contemptuously  rejected  of  God, 

PSALM    LIV. 

Ver.  1-7.  Cf.  title  of  Psalm  4.  aud  82. ;  for  the  alsW.ry, 
1  Samuel  23.  19,  29;  26.  1-25.  After  an  earnest  cry  An 
help,  the  Psalmist  promises  praise  in  the  assurance  of  • 
hearing. 

J     by  thy  nam* — ipaalm  ft.  Hi.  »pecui;'.»    puvraur      fu-SOP 
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me— as  Psalm  7.  8;  26. 1.  2.  (Cf.  Psalm 4.  1;  5.L)  3.  strangers 
—perhaps  Ziphltes.  oppressors — lit.,  terrible  ones  (Isaiah 
18. 11;  25.  8).  Such  were  Saul  and  his  army,  not  set  .  .  . 
them— acted  as  atheists,  without  God's  fear  (ct  Psalm  16. 
S).  4.  (Cf.  Psalm  30.  10.)  with  them— on  their  side,  and 
for  me  (cf.  Psalm  46.  11).  5.  He  shall  .  .  .  evil— or.  Evil 
ihali  return  on  (Psalm  7.  16)  my  enemies  or  watchers,  i.  eM 
to  do  me  evil  (Psalm  6.  7).  In  thy  truth— thy  verified 
promise.  6.  I  will  freely,  <tc— or,  present  a  free-will 
offering  (Leviticus  7.  16;  Numbers  15.  3).  7.  mine  eye  .  .  . 
desire — (cf.  Psalm  59.  10;  112.  8),  expresses  satisfaction  In 
beholding  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies  as  those  of  God, 
without  implying  any  selfish  or  unholy  feeling  (cf.  Psalm 
62.  6.  7). 

PSALM    LV. 

Ver.  1-23.  In  great  terror  on  account  of  enemies,  and 
grieved  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend,  the  Psalmist  offers 
an  earnest  prayer  for  rellei.  He  mingles  confident  assur- 
ances of  Divine  favour  to  himself  with  Invocations  and 
predictions  of  God's  avenging  judgments  on  the  wicked. 
The  tone  suits  David's  experience,  both  in  the  times  of 
Saul  and  Absalom,  though  perhaps  neither  was  exclu- 
sively before  his  mind. 

1.  hide  not  thyself,  Ac— (cf.  Psalm  IS.  1 ;  27.  9),  with- 
tiold  not  help.  S3.  The  terms  of  the  last  clause  express  full 
Indulgence  of  grief.  3.  oppression — lit.,  persecution,  they 
.  .  .  Iniquity — lit.,  they  make  evil  doings  slide  upon  me.  4, 
5.  express  great  alarm,  tome  upon  [or  IU.,  into]  me.  6. 
be  at  rent — lit.,  dwell,  i.  e.,  permanently.  7,  8.  Even  a 
wilderness  Is  a  safer  place  than  exposure  to  such  evils, 
terrible  as  storm  and  tempest.  9.  Destroy — lit..  Swallow 
(Psalm  21.  9).  divide  their  tongues — or,  confound  their 
speech,  and  hence  their  counsels  (Genesis  1L  7).  the  city 
— perhaps  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  anarchy.  10, 11,  which 
is  described  In  detail  (cf.  Psalm  7.  14-16).  Wieltedness— 
lit.,  Mischief,  evils  resulting  from  others  (Psalm  5.  9  ;  62,  2, 
7).  str«-«-u— or  Ut.,  wide  places,  markets,  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, and  any  public  place.  13-14.  This  description  of 
treachery  does  not  deny,  but  aggravates,  the  injury  from 
enemies,  guide— lit.,  friend  (Proverbs  16.  28;  17.  9\  ao- 
quaintance— in  Hebrew,  a  yet  more  intimate  associate. 
In  company— lit.,  with  a  crowd,  In  a  festal  procession.  15. 
Let  death,  <fec. — or,  "  Desolations  are  on  them."  let  them 
go  (lit.,  they  will  go),  quick — or,  living  in  *he  midst  of  life, 
death  will  come  (cf.  Numbers  16.  83).  among  them — or, 
within  them,  in  their  hearts  (Psalm  6.  9;  49.  11).  16-18. 
God  answers  his  constant  and  repeated  prayers,  many 
with  me — i.  e.,  by  the  context,  fighting  with  me.  19. 
k*  •*!  hears  the  wicked  in  wrath,  abldeth  [or,  sitteth]  of 
oirt  enthroned  as  a  sovereign.  Because  .  .  .  no  changes 
— Prosperity  hardens  them  (Psalm  73.  6).  »©,  U.  The 
tre».-'  *-y  la  aggravated  by  hypocrisy.  The  changes  of 
nuini.fi  v.  15,  23,  and  here,  enlivens  the  picture,  and  Im- 
plies i tin'  the  chief  traitor  and  his  accomplices  are  in 
view  together.  &<A.  thy  burden — lit.,  gift,  what  is  as- 
signed you.  lie  shall  sustain — lit.,  supply  food,  and  so  all 
need  (Psalm  67.25;  Matthew  6.  11).  tt»  he  moved— from 
the  secure  position  of  his  favour  (cX  Psalm  10.  6).  »3. 
bloody  .  .  .  days— (cf.  Psalm  5.  6 ;  61.  14),  deceit  and  mur- 
derous dispositions  often  united.  The  threat  is  directed 
specially  (not  as  a  general  truth)  against  the  wicked,  then 
In  the  writer's  view. 

PSALM    LVI. 

Ver.  1-13.  Upon  Jonath-elem-reohoktm  —  tU.,  upon  the 
Dove  of  silence  of  distant  p laces ;  either  denoting  a  melody 
(ef.  on  Psalm  9.)  of  that  name,  to  wnloh  this  Psalm  was  to 
be  performed ;  or  it  is  an  enigmatical  form  of  denoting 
the  subject,  as  given  in  the  history  referred  to  (1  Samuel 
21. 11,  &c),  David  being  regarded  as  an  uncomplaining, 
meek  dove,  driven  from  his  native  home  to  wander  in 
exile.  Beset  by  domestic  and  foreign  foes,  David  appeals 
confidently  to  God,  recites  his  complaints,  and  doses 
with  Joyful  and  assured  anticipations  of  God's  continued 
belp. 

1,  a.  would  swal  low— lit.,  pants  as  a  raging  beast  (Acts 
t\  1).  enemies — watchers  (Psalm  54.  5).  Most  High— as  it 
t»  noi  elsewhere  u_<1  abno'ut.«iy  for  God,  some  render  the 
AA4 


word  here,  arrogantly,  or  proudly,  as  qualifying  "  those 
who  fight,"  <fec.  3.  In  [or  lit.,  unto]  thee— to  whom  he  turns 
In  trouble.  4.  In  God  .  .  .  his  word— By  His  grace  or  aid 
(Psalm  60.  12;  108.  13),  or,  "I  will  boast  In  God  as  to  Hi* 
word ;"  in  either  case  His  word  Is  the  special  matter  and 
cause  of  praise,  flesh— foi  mankind  (Psalm  65.2;  Isaiah 
31.  3),  intimating  frailty.  5,  6.  A  vivid  picture  of  the  con- 
duct of  malicious  enemies.  7.  Shall  they  escape!— or 
better,  "Their  escape  is  by  iniquity."  cast  .  .  .  people- 
humble  those  who  so  proudly  oppose  thy  servant.  8.  God 
is  mindful  of  his  exile  and  remembers  his  tears.  The 
custom  of  bottling  the  tears  of  mourners  as  a  memorial, 
which  has  existed  in  some  Eastern  nations,  may  explain 
the  figure.  9.  God  is  for  me— or,  on  my  side  (Psalm  118.  6;  I 
124.  1,  2),  hence  he  is  sure  of  the  repulse  of  his  foes.  IS.  1 
will  .  .  .  praise— will  pay  what  I  have  vowed.  13.  The 
question  implies  an  affirmative  answer,  drawn  from  past 
experience,  falling — as  from  a  precipice,  before  God- 
In  His  favour  during  life. 

PSALM   LVII. 

Ver.  1-11.  Al-taschith — Destroy  not.  This  Is  perhaps  an  I 
enigmatical  allusion  to  the  critical  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history,  for  which  cf.  1  Samuel  22.  1 ;  26 
1-8.  In  Moses'  prayer  (Deuteronomy  9.  26)  it  is  a  promi- 
nent petition  deprecating  God's  anger  against  the  people. 
This  explanation  suits  the  68th  and  69th  also.  Asaph 
uses  it  for  the  75th,  in  the  scope  of  which  there  is  allusion 
to  Borne  emergency.  Michtam — (Cf.  Psalm  16.)  To  an 
earnest  cry  for  Divine  aid,  the  Psalmist  adds,  as  often,  the 
language  of  praise,  in  the  assured  hope  of  a  favourable 
bearing. 

1.  my  soul — or  self,  or  life,  which  is  threatened,  shadow 
of  thy  wings— (Psalm  17.  8;  S3.  7.)    calamities— lit.,  mis- 
chief) (Psalm  62.  2;  56.  10).    2.  performeth— or,  completes    . 
what  he  has  begun.    3.  from  .  .  .  swallow  me  up — that 
pants  in  rage  after  me  (Psalm  66.  2).     mercy   and  .  .  . 
truth— (Psalm  25.  10;   36.  5>,  as  messengers  (Psalm   43.1) 
sent  to  deliver  him.     4.   The   mingled  figures  of  wild 
beasts  (Psalm  10.  9 ;  17.  12)  and  weapons  of  war  (Psalm  11 
2)  heightens  the  picture  of  danger,    whose  .  .  .  tongue— 
or  slanders.    5.  This  doxology  Illustrates  his  view  of  th« 
connection  of  his  deliverance  with  God's  glory.    6.  (Ct 
Psalm  7.  16;  9.  lo,  16.)    7.   I  will  .  .  .  praise— both   with    | 
voice  and  Instrument.    8.  Hence — he  addresses  his  glory,    ' 
or  tongue  (Psalm  16.  9;  30.  12),  and  his  psaltery,  or  lute  and 
harp.     I  myself  .    .    .    early — lit.,  I  will  awaken  dawn, 
poetically  expressing  his  zeal  and  diligence.    9,  10.  A# 
His  mercy  and  truth,  so  shall  His  praise,  fill  the  universe. 

PSALM    LVIII. 

Ver.  1-11.  David's  critical  condition  in  some  period 
of  the  Sauline  persecution  probably  occasioned  this 
Psalm,  in  which  the  Psalmist  teaches  that  the  innate  ; 
and  actual  sinfulness  of  men  deserves,  and  shall  receive, 
God's  righteous  vengeance,  while  the  pious  may  be  con- 
soled by  the  evidence  of  his  wise  and  holy  government  f 
of  men. 

1.  Oh,  congregation — lit..  Oh  dumb — the  word  used  is    [ 
never  translated  "congregation."     "Are  ye  dumb?  ye 
should  speak  righteousness,"  may  be  the  translation.    In 
any  case,  the  writer  remonstrates  with  them,  perhaps  a 
council,  who  were  assembled  to  try  his  cause,  and  bound 
to  give  a  right  decision.    2.  This  they  did  not  design ;  but    I 
weigh   .    .    .    violence  — or  give   decisions  of   violence. 
Weigh  is  a  figure  to  express  the  acts  of  Judges.    In  the 
earth— publicly.      3-6,    describe  the  wicked   generally,    | 
who  sin  naturally,  easily,  malignantly  and  stubbornly.    | 
stoppeth  her  [or,  Ut.,  his]  ear— t.  e.,  the  wicked  man  (the 
singular  used  collectively),  wno  thus  oecomes  like  the 
deaf  adder  which  has  no  ear.    6.  He  prays  for  their  de- 
struction, under  the  figure  of  ravenous  beasts  (Psalm  3.  7; 
7.  2).     7.  which  run  continually  —  lit.,  they  shall  go  to 
themselves,  utterly  depart,  as  rapid    mountain  torrents. 
he  bendeth  .  .  .  his  arrows — prepares  It.    The  term  for 
preparing  a  bow  applied  to  arrows  (Psalm  64.  3).  let  th^m 
.  .  .  pieces — lit.,  as  if  they  cut  themselves  off — t.  e.,  beconje    | 
blunted  and  of  no  avail.     «.  !>.  Other  figures  of  this  ou»» 
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•rum  ;  tne  last  denoting  rapidity.  In  a  shorter  time  than 
oots  feel  the  heat  of  thorns  on  fire— he  shall  take  them 
-•way  as  with  a  whirlwind— lit.,  blow  him  (them)  away. 
bo  tin  living  .  .  .  wrath— lit.,  as  the  living  or  fresh  as  the 
heated  or  burning— i.  e.,  thorns— all  easily  blown  away, 
«o  easily  and  quickly  the  wicked.  The  figure  of  the  snail 
perhaps  alludes  to  its  loss  of  saliva  when  moving.  Though 
obscure  in  its  clauses,  the  general  sense  of  the  passage 
is  clear.  10,  11.  wash  .  .  .  wicked  —  denoting  great 
slaughter.  The  joy  of  triumph  over  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked  is  because  they  are  God's  enemies,  and  their 
overthrow  shows  that  he  relgneth  (cf.  Psalm  52.  5-7;  54.  7). 
In  this  assurance  let  heaven  and  earth  rejoice  (Psalm  96. 
10,  97.  L&C). 

PSALM     LIX. 

Ver.  1-17.  Cf.  Psalm  57.,  and  for  history,  1  Samuel  19.  11, 
ftc.  The  soope  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  57th ;  prayer 
in  view  of  malicious  and  violent  foes,  and  joy  In  prospect 
of  relief. 

1.  defend— (Cf.  Margin.)  rise  up  .  .  .  me— (Cf.  Psalm  17. 
7.)  a.  (Cf.  Psalrn  5.  5 ;  6.8.)  4,  5.  prepare,  &c.— lit.,  set 
themselves  as  in  array,  awake— (Cf.  Psalm  3.  7 ;  7.  6),  ap- 
peals to  God  in  his  covenant  relation  to  his  people  (Psalm 
8. 18).  6,  7.  They  are  as  ravening  dogs  seeking  prey,  and 
as  such,  belch  out — i.  e.,  slanders,  their  impudent  barkings. 
For  who,  say  they— For  the  full  expression  with  the 
supplied  words,  cf.  Psalm  84.  5.  8.  (Cf.  PsaJm  2.  4;  37.  13.) 
9.  By  judicious  expositors,  and  on  good  grounds,  this  is 
better  rendered,  "O  my  strength,  on  thee  will  I  wait"  (v. 
17).  defence— (Cf.  Psalm  18.  3.)  10.  prevent  me— (Psalm 
21.3.)  see  my  desire — in  their  overthrow  (Psalm  54.7). 
enemies— as  Psalm  5.  8.  11.  Slay  them  not— at  once 
(Judges  2.  21-23);  but  perpetuate  their  punishment  (Gene- 
sis 4.  \i\  Numbers  32. 13),  by  scattering  or  making  them 
wander,  and  humble  them.  12.  let  them  be  .  .  .  taken 
in  their  pride— while  evincing  it — i.  e.,  to  be  punished  for 
their  lies,  &c.  13.  Though  delayed  for  wise  reasons,  the 
otter  destruction  of  the  wicked  mcst  come  at  last,  and 
God's  presence  and  power  in  and  for  his  Church  will  be 
known  abroad  (1  Samuel  17.  46;  Psalm  46. 10, 11).  14,  15. 
Meanwhile  let  the  rapacious  dogs  prowl,  they  cannot 
hart  the  pious;  yea,  they  shall  wander  famished  and 
sleepless,  grudge  if,  &c. — lit.,  they  shall  stay  all  night— 
i.  e.,  obtain  nothing.  16,  17.  contrast  the  lot  of  God's 
servant,  who  employs  his  time  in  God's  praise,  sing 
aloud  ...  in  the  morning— when  they  retire  famishing 
and  disappointed,  or  it  may  denote  delightful  diligence 
in  piaise,  as  Psalm  30.  5. 

PSALM  LX. 

Ver.  1-12.  Shushan-eduth— Lily  of  testimony.  The  lily 
Is  an  emblem  of  beauty  (cf.  Psalm  45.,  title).  As  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Psalm,  those  terms  combined  may  denote  a 
beautiful  poem,  witnessing— i.  e.,  for  God's  faithfulness  as 
evinced  in  the  victories  referred  to  in  the  history  cited. 
Aram-naharaim— Syria  of  the  two  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia 
beyond  the  river  (Euphrates)  (2  Samuel  10. 16).  Aram-zobah 
—Syria  of  Zobah  (2  Samuel  10.  6),  to  whose  king  the  king 
of  the  former  was  tributary.  The  war  with  Edom,  by 
Joab  and  Abishai  (2  Chronicles  18. 12,  25),  occurred  about 
the  same  time.  Probably,  while  doubts  and  fears  alter- 
nately prevailed  respecting  the  issue  of  these  wars,  the 
writer  composed  this  Psalm,  in  which  he  depicts,  in  the 
language  of  God's  people,  their  sorrows  under  former  dis- 
asters, offers  prayer  in  present  straits,  and  rejoices  in 
confident  hope  of  triumph  by  God's  aid. 

1-3.  allude  to  disasters,  cast  .  .  .  off— in  scorn  (Psalm 
13.  2;  44.  9).  scattered— broken  our  strength  (cf.  2  Samuel 
6.20).  Oh  turn  thyself— or,  restore  to  us  (prosperity).  The 
figures  of  physical,  denote  great  civil,  commotions  (Psalm 
46.  2,  3).  drink  .  .  .  wine  of  astonishment— -tit.,  of  stag- 
gering—4.  e.,  made  us  weak  (cf.  Psalm  75.  8 ;  Isaiah  51. 17, 
22).  4,  5.  Yet  to  God's  banner  they  will  rally,  and  pray 
that,  led  and  sustained  by  his  power  (right  hand,  Psalm 
17.  7 ;  20.  6),  they  may  be  safe,  hear  me— or  hear  us.  6-10. 
S-od  hath  spoken  in  [or,  by]  his  holiness— (Psalm  89.  35, 
amos  4.  2),  on  the  pledge  of  his  attributes  (Psalm  22.  3;  3C, 
V*    Taking  courage  from  God's  promise  to  give  them  pos- 


session (Exodus  23.81;  Deuteronomy  11.  24)  (and  perhaps 
renewed  to  him  by  special  revelation),  with  triumphant 
joy  he  descri  bes  the  conquest  as  already  made.  Shechem, 
and  .  .  .  Succoth— as  widely  separated  points,  and— 
Gilead  .  .  .  and  Manasseh— as  large  districts,  east  and 
west  of  Jordan,  represent  the  whole  land,  divide  .  .  . 
and  mete  out  —  means  to  have  entire  control  over. 
Ephraim  — denotes  the  military  (Deuteronomy  33.17); 
and  —  Judah  —  (the  lawgiver,  Genesis  49.  10),  the  civil 
power.  Foreign  nations  are  then  presented  as  subdued. 
Mono — is  a  washpot — the  most  ordinary  vessel,  over 
for,  at]  Edom — (as  a  slave)  he  casts  his  shoe.  Philistia, 
triumph  .  .  .  [or,  rather,  shout]  for  me — acknowledges 
subjection  (cf.  Psalm  108.9,  "over  Philistia  will  I  tri- 
umph").  9, 10.  He  feels  assured  that,  though  once  angry, 
God  is  now  ready  to  favour  his  people,  who  will  lead 
me — or,  who  has  led  me,  as  if  the  work  were  now  begun. 
Wilt  not  thou — or,  Is  it  not  thou?  11,  18.  Hence  he 
closes  witb  a  prayer  for  success,  and  an  assurance  of  a 
hearing. 

PSALM  LXI. 

Ver.  1-8.  Neginah  —  or,  Neglnoth  (cf.  Psalm  4.,  title). 
Separated  from  his  usual  spiritual  privileges,  perhaps  by 
Absalom's  rebellion,  the  Psalmist  prays  for  Divine  aid, 
and,  in  view  of  past  mercies,  with  great  confidence  of 
being  heard. 

1-3.  Prom  the  end,  Ac. — i.  e.,  places  remote  from  the 
sanctuary  (Deuteronomy  28.  64).  heart  is  overwhelmed 
— lit.,  covered  over  with  darkness,  or,  distress,  to  the  Rock 
(Psalm  18.  2;  40.  2.)  higher  than  I— which  otherwise  I 
cannot  ascend,  shelter  .  .  .  and  strong  tower — repeat 
the  same  sentiment.  4.  I  will  ahlde— So  I  desire  to  do 
(cf.  Psalm  23.  6).  trust  in  the  covert,  Ac—wake  my  re- 
fuge In  the.  shadow  (cf.  Psalm  17.  8 ;  36. 7).  5.  the  heritage— 
or,  part  in  the  spiritual  blessings  of  Israel  (Psalm  21.  2-4). 
vows— Implies  prayers.  6,  7.  the  king— himself  and  his 
royal  line  ending  in  Christ.  Mercy  and  truth  personified, 
as  Psalm  40.  11 ;  57.  3.  abide  before  God — lit.,  sit  as  a  king 
in  Gotl's  presence,  under  his  protection.  8.  Thus  fcr  new 
blessings  will  new  vows  of  praise  ever  be  paid. 

PSLAM  LXII. 

Ver.  1-12.  To  Jeduthun—icf.  Psalm  39.,  title).  The  gen- 
eral tone  of  this  Psalm  is  expressive  of  confidence  In  God. 
Occasion  is  taken  to  remind  the  wicked  of  their  sin,  their 
ruin,  and  their  meanness. 

1.  waiteth— lit.,  is  silent,  trusts  submissively  and  con- 
fidently as  a  servant,  3.  The  titles  applied  to  God  often 
occur  (Psalm  9.  9;  18.  2).  be  greatly  moved— (Psalm  10.  6) 
no  injury  shall  be  permanent,  though  devised  by  enemies. 
3.  Their  destruction  will  come;  as  a  tottering  wall  they 
already  are  feeble  and  failing,  bowing  wall  shall  y« 
be — better  supply  are.  Some  propose  to  apply  these 
phrases  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  man — i.  e.,  the 
pious  suffer:  thus,  "Will  ye  slay  him,"  &c. ;  but  the 
other  is  a  good  sense.  4.  his  excellency — or,  elevation 
to  which  God  had  raised  him  (Psalm  4.  2).  This  they  try 
to  do  by  lies  and  duplicity  (Psalm  5.  9).  5,  6.  (Cf.  Psalm  L 
2.)  not  be  moved — not  at  all;  his  confidence  has  in- 
creased. 7.  rock  of  my  strength — or  strongest  support 
(Psalm  7. 10 ;  61. 3).  8.  pour  out  your  heart — give  full  ex- 
pression to  feeling  (1  Samuel  1.  15;  Job  80.  16;  Psalm  42.  4). 
ye  people — God's  people.  9.  No  kind  of  men  are  reliable, 
compared  with  God  (Isaiah  2.  22;  Jeremiah  17.  5).  alto- 
gether—alike, one  as  the  other  (Psalm  34.  8).  10.  Not 
only  are  oppression  and  robbery,  which  are  wicked 
means  of  wealth,  no  grounds  of  boasting,  but  even 
wealth,  increasing  lawfully,  ought  not  to  engross  the 
heart.  11.  once  j  twice— (as  Job  33.  14  ;  40.  5),  are  used  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  sentiment.  God's  power  is  tem- 
pered by  His  mercy,  which  it  also  sustains.  US.  Vot 
thou  renderest— lit.,  That  thou  renderest,  &c.,  connected 
with  "I  heard  this,"  as  the  phrase— " that  power,"  &c. 
—teaching  that  by  His  power  He  can  show  both  mercy 
and  Justice. 

PSALM    LXIII. 
Ver.  1-11.    The  historical  occasion  referred  to  by  t 
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-*.€  «m  probably  during  Absalom's  rebellion  (cf.  2  Sam- 
cal  15.  23,  28 ;  16.  2).  1  >avid  expresses  an  earnest  desire  for 
Gtxl's  faTOt-.r,  aud  a  confident  expectation  of  realizing  It 
la  his  deliverance  and  the  ruin  of  his  enemies. 

1.  early  .  .  .  >«ek  thee — earnestly  (Isaiah  26.  9).  The 
flguratlve  terms — dry  and  thirsty — lit.,  weary,  denoting 
moral  destitution,  suited  his  outward  circumstances. 
muI- aud— flesh— the  whole  man  (Psalm  16.  9, 10).  2.  The 
■pedal  object  of  desire  was  God's  perfections  as  displayed 
in  his  worship  (Psalm  27.  4).  3.  Experiencing  God's 
mercy,  which  exceeds  all  the  blessings  of  life,  his  lips  will 
be  opened  for  his  praise  (Psalm  51.  15).  4.  Thus — lit.. 
Truly,  will  I  bless—  praise  thee  (Psalm  34.  1).  lift  np 
my  hand* — in  worship  (cf.  Psalm  28.  2).  In  thy  name— 
in  praise  of  thy  perfections.  6-8.  Full  spiritual  bless- 
ing satisfy  his  desires,  and  acts  of  praise  All  his  thoughts 
and  time,  night — as  well  as  day.  Past  favours  assure 
him  t>f  future,  and  hence  he  presses  earnestly  near  to 
God,  whose  power  sustains  him  (Psalm  17.  8;  61).  5).  9,  10. 
those  ...  to  destroy  It — or  lit.,  to,  or,  for  ruin — i.  e.,such 
as  st-ek  to  injure  me  (are)  for  ruin— appointed  to  It  (cf. 
Psalm  35.  *).  shall  go  .  .  .  earth— Into  the  grave,  or,  to 
deiith;  as  their  bodies  are  represented  as  a  portion  for — 
foxes— lit.,  jackal*.  11.  the  king— t.  «.,  David  himself,  and 
all  who  reverence  God,  "shall  share  a  glorious  part,"  while 
treacherous  foes  shall  be  for  ever  silenced  (Psalm  62,  4). 

PSALM    LXIV. 

Ver.  1-10.  A  prayer  for  deliverance  from  cunning  and 
malicious  enemies,  with  a  confident  view  of  their  over- 
throw, which  will  honour  God  and  give  Joy  to  the  right- 
eous. 

1.  preserve  .  .  .  fear — as  well  as  the  danger  producing 
It.  2.  insurrection— ifi.,  uproar,  noisy  assaults,  as  well 
as  their  secret  counsels.  3,  ♦.  Stmilar  figures  for  slander 
(Psalm  57. -4;  59.7).  bend — lit.,  tread,  or,  prepared.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  mode  of  bending  a  bow  by  treading  on 
it;  here,  and  Psalm  58.  7,  transferred  to  arrows,  the  per* 
feet— one  innocent  of  the  charges  made  (Psalm  18.  23). 
iumI  fear  not — (Psalm  55.  19,)  not  regarding  God,  5.  A 
sentiment  here  more  fully  presented,  by  depicting  their 
deliberate  malice.  6.  This  is  further  evinced  by  their 
diligent,  efforts  and  deeply-laid  schemes.  T.  The  contrast 
is  heightened  by  representing  God  as  using  weapons  like 
theirs.  8.  their  .  .  .  tongue  to  fall,  Ac. — i.  e.,  the  con- 
sequences of  their  slanders,  &c.  (cf.  Psalm  10.2;  31.  U>>. 
all  that  see  .  .  .  away — their  partners  In  evil  shall  be 
terrified.  0, 10.  Men,  generally,  will  acknowledge  God's 
wort,  and  the  righteous,  rejoicing  In  It,  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  trust  him  (Psalm  58.  10). 

PSALM     LXV. 

Ver.  1-18.  This  is  a  song  of  praise  /or  God's  spiritual 
blessings  to  his  people  and  his  kind  providence  over  all 
the  earth. 

1.  Praise  walteth  for  thee — lit.,  7b  thee  silence  praise, 
or  (cf.  Psalm  62.  1),  To  thee  silence  Is  praise — i.  e..  Praise  is 
waiting  as  a  servant — it  is  due  to  thee.  Bo  the  last  clause 
expresses  the  duty  of  paying  vows.  These  two  parts  of 
acceptable  worship,  mentioned  Psalm  60. 14,  are  rendered 
In  Zion,  where  God  chiefly  displays  His  meroy  and  re- 
ceives homage.  2.  All  are  encouraged  to  pray  by  God's 
readiness  to  hear.  3.  God's  mercy  alone  delivers  as  from 
the  burden  of  iniquities,  by  purging  or  expiating  by  an 
atonement  the  transgressions  with  which  we  are  charged, 
and  which  are  denoted  by — Iniquities— or  lit..  Words  of  in- 
iquities.  4.  dwelt  in  thy  courts;  .  .  .  [and]  satisfied  with 
the  goodness  .  .  .  temple — denote  communion  with  God 
(Psalm  15.  1 ;  23.  6 ;  cf.  Psalm  5.  7).  This  is  a  blessing  for 
all  God's  people,  as  denoted  by  the  change  of  number.  5. 
terrible  things— i.  e.,  by  the  manifestation  of  Justice  and 
wrath  to  enemies,  accompanying  that  of  mercy  to  his 
people  (Psalm  63.  9-11;  64.  7-9).  the  confidence— object  of 
It.  ef  all  .  .  .  earth— the  whole  world— i.  «.,  deservedly 
such,  whether  men  think  so  or  not.  6-13.  God's  great 
power  and  goodness  are  the  grounds  of  this  confidence, 
rhsee  are  hlustratod  In  His  control  of  the  mightiest  agen- 
das of  nature  and  nations  affecting  men  with  awe  and 
«r» 


dread  (Psalm  26.  7  t*>  i.  <s<  i  ano  in  His  fertilising  show- 
ers, causing  the  eai  th  if  ^rouuct-aonndantly  foi  man  and 
beast,  outgoing*  of  .  .  rejoice — all  people  from  east  Vc 
west,  vlsltest—  in  mercy  (cf.  Psalm  8.  4).  river  of  OoA 
His  exhaustless  resources,  thy  pat  lis—  ways  of  provi- 
dence (Psalm  25.  4,  10).  wilderness— places  though  not  In- 
habited by  men.  fit  for  pasture  (Leviticus  16.  21,  22 ;  Job  24. 
6).  pastures— <  In  v.  12)  is  lit.,  folds,  or,  enclosure*  for  flocks , 
and  in  v.  13  It  may  be  iambi— the  same  word  used  aud  so 
translated  (Psalm  37.  20);  so  that  "the  flocks  are  clothed 
with  lambs."  a  figure  for  abundant  Increase,  would  be  ths 
form  of  expression. 

PSALM    LXVI. 

Ver.  1.  20.  The  writer  invites  all  men  to  unite  in  prais* 
cites  some  striking  occasions  for  it,  promises  special  acta 
of  thanksgiving,  and  celebrates  God's  great  mercy. 

1.  Slake  .  .  .  noise — or,  Shout.  2.  his  name — as  Psalm 
29.  2.  make  his  praise  glorious — lit.,  make  or  pla/'.e  honwtr. 
His  praise,  or,  as  to  His  praise — i.  e.,  let  His  praise  be  such 
as  will  glorify  Him,  or,  be  honourable  to  Him.  3,  4.  A 
specimen  of  the  praise.  How  terrible — (Cf.  Psalm  65.  8.; 
submit— (Cf.  Margin),  show  a  forced  subjection  (Psalm  18. 
44),  produced  by  terror.  5,  0.  The  terrible  works  illus- 
trated in  Israel's  history  (Exodus  14.  21).  By  this  example 
let  rebels  be  admonished.  7.  behold  the  nations— watch 
their  conduct.  8,  9.  Here  is,  perhaps,  cited  u  case  of  re- 
cent deliverance,  holdeth  .  .  .  In  life—  lit.,putlefh  our  xoul 
in  life—i.  e.,  out  of  danger  (Psalm  30.  3 ;  49. 15).  to  be  mo  ved 
(Cf.  Psalm  10.  6;  55.  22).  10-12.  Out  of  severe  trials,  God 
had  brought  them  to  safety  (cf.  Isaiah  48.  10;  1  Peter  1.  7 h 
affliction — lit.,  pressure,  or,  as  Psalm  So.  i,  oppression, 
which,  laid  on  the — loins — the  seat  of  strength  (Deuter- 
onomy 33.  1J),  enfeebles  the  frame,  men  to  ride  over  our 
heads — made  us  to  pass — through  fire,  <fcc— figures  desor!  l>- 
lng  prostration  and  critical  dangers  (cf.  Isaiah  43. 2 ;  Kzek  :el 
86.  12).  wealthy— lit.,  overflowing,  or,  Irrigated,  and  hence 
fertile.  13-15.  These  full  and  varied  offerings  constitute  the 
payment  of  vows  (Leviticus  22.  18-23).  I  will  ofler- -1,1., 
make  to  ascend — alluding  to  the  smoke  of  burnt  offer'. ug 
which  explains  theuseoif — incense — elsewhere  aJwayi  ;le 
noting  the  fumes  of  aromatics.  16-20.  With  these  he 
unites  his  public  thanks,  Inviting  those  who  fear  God 
(Psalm  60.  4;  61.  5,  His  true  worshippers)  to  hear.  He  vin- 
dicates his  sincerity,  Inasmuch  as  God  would  not  heat 
hypocrites,  buthad  heard  him.  he  was  extolled  with  my 
tongue — lit.,  exaltation  (was)  under  my  tongu*.,  as  a  place  of 
deposit,  whence  it  proceeded—*,  e.,  honouring  God  was 
habitual.  If  I  regard  Iniquity— lit.,  nee  iniguity  with 
pleasure. 

PSALM    LXV1I. 

Ver.  1-7.  A  prayer  that,  by  God's  blessing  on  His  people. 
His  salvation  and  praise  may  be  extended  over  the  earth. 

1.  cause  his  face  to  shine — show  us  favour  (Numbers  & 
24, 25;  Psalm  31. 16).  2.  thy  way— of  gracious  dealing  (Isa- 
iah 53.  8),  as  explained  by — saving  health— or  UL,  salva- 
tion. 3-5.  Thanks  will  be  rendered  for  the  blessings  of 
His  wise  and  holy  government  (cf.  Isaiah  2.  8,  4;  LL  4).  6, 
7.  The  blessings  of  a  fruitful  harvest  are  mentioned  as 
types  of  greater  and  spiritual  blessings,  under  which  ah 
nations  shall  fear  and  love  God. 

PSALM    LXVIII. 

Ver.  1-35.  This  is  a  Psalm-song  (cf.  Psalm  30.,  title),  per- 
haps suggested  by  David's  victories,  which  secured  his 
throne  and  gave  rest  to  the  nation.  In  general  terms,  the 
Judgment  of  God  on  the  wicked,  and  the  equity  and  good- 
ness of  Hi6  government  to  the  plons  are  celebrated.  The 
sentiment  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  God's  dealings, 
cited  from  the  Jewish  history,  and  related  in  highly  poet* 
leal  terms.  Hence  the  writer  intimates  an  expectation 
of  equal  and  even  greater  triumphs,  and  summons  all  na- 
tions to  unite  in  praises  of  the  (iod  of  Israel.  The  Pwalar: 
Is  evidently  typical  of  the  relation  which  God.  in  the  par 
son  of  His  Son,  sustains  to  the  Church  (of.  i\  18). 

1-3.  Cf.  Numbers  10.  85;  Psalm  1.  4:  22.  14,  on  the  figrrc* 
here  used,     before  him — as  In  v.  2,  /ro*n  il.s  p- 
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treaded;  but  In  v.  3,  in  His  presence,  as  under  HI*  pro- 
tection (Psalm  61. 7).  the  righteous— all  truly  pious, 
whether  of  Israel  or  not.  4.  extol  him  .  .  .  heavens — lit., 
" oatl  up  for  him  who  rideth  in  the  deserts.,  or  wilderness" 
fcf.  v.  7),  alluding  to  tbe  poetical  representation  of  His 
leading  His  people  in  the  wilderness  as  a  conqueror,  be- 
fore whom  a  way  Is  to  be  prepared,  or  cast  up  (cf.  Isaiah 
HI.  8;  62.  10).  by  his  name  JAH— or,  Jehovah,  of  which 
it  is  a  contraction  (Exodus  15.8;  Isaiah  12.2)  (Hebrew). 
ume — or,  perfections  t  Psalm  9. 10;  20.  1),  which — a,  8 — are 
Illustrated  t>y  the  protection  to  the  helpless,  vindication 
of  the  Innocent,  and  punishment  of  rebels,  ascribed  to 
Him.  scttetls  the  solitary  In  families — la.,  seUleth  the 
lonely  (as  wanderers)  <U  lurme.  Though  a  general  truth, 
there  Is  perhaps  allusion  to  the  wunderlng  and  settle- 
Blent  of  the  Israelites.  rebellious  ilwtll  In  a  dry  land 
— removed  from  h)1  tbe  eomfbrts  of  home.  7,8 — (Cf.  Ex- 
odus 19.  lfi-lH. ,  thou  wen  test — In  the  pillar  of  flre — thon 
didst  marcii — lit.,  n,  Viy  tread,  thy  majestic  movement. 
•Ten  Sinai  Itself—  lit,,  Una  Sitmi,  us  Judges  5.  ft.  9,  10.  a 
plentiful  rain — n  rain  of  gifts,  as  manna  and  quails. 
Thy  congi'cKiiiluii  --at.,  troop,  as  2  Samuel  23.  11,  13 — the 
military  aspect  of  the  people  being  prominent,  according 
to  the  flgui  vs.  ol  tlie  context.  therein — i.  e.,  In  the  land 
Of  promise,  the  pour— thy  humble  people  (v.  9;  cf.  Psalm 
10.17;  12.5).  II.  (;iiv»th<-wonl — t.  e.,  of  triumph,  rom- 
pany — or,  choir  of  females,  celebrating  victory  (Exodus 
15.20).  VI.  Kings  of  armies— t.  e.,  with  their  armies,  she 
that  ...  at  home—  mostly  females  so  remained,  and  the 
ease  of  victory  appears  in  that  such,  withont  danger, 
quietly  enjoyed  the  spoils.  13.  Some  translate  this, 
"When  ye  shall  lie  between  the  borders,  ye  shall,"  &.C., 
comparing  the  peaceful  rest  in  the  borders  or  limits  of 
the  promised  land  to  the  proverbial  beauty  of  a  gentle 
dov°.  Others  understand  by  the  word  rendered  "pots," 
the  smoked  sides  of  caves,  In  which  the  Israelites  took 
refuge  from  enemies  In  the  times  of  the  judges;  or,  taking 
the  whole  figuratively,  the  rows  of  stones  on  which  cook- 
ing vessels  were  hung;  and  thus  that  a  contrast  Is  drawn 
between  their  former  low  and  afflicted  state  and  their 
succeeding  prosperity.  In  either  case,  a  state  of  quiet  and 
peace  is  described  by  a  beautiful  figure.  1*.  Their  ene- 
mies dispersed,  the  contrast  of  their  prosperity  with  their 
former  distress  is  represented  by  that  of  the  snow  with 
the  dark  and  sombre  shades  of  Salmon.  15, 1ft.  Moun- 
tains are  often  symbols  of  nations  (Psalm  46.  2;  65.  6). 
That  of  Bashan,  N.E.  of  Palestine,  denotes  a  heathen  na- 
tion, which  is  described  as  a  hill  of  Ood,  or  a  great  hill. 
Buch  are  represented  as  envious  of  the  hill  (Zlon)  on 
which  God  resides;  17.  and,  to  the  assertion  of  God's  pur- 
pose to  make  it  His  dwelling,  Is  added  evidence  of  His 
protecting  care.  He  Is  described  as  in  the  midst  of  His 
heavenly  armies— thousands  of  angels — lit.,  thousands  of 
repetitions,  or,  thousands  of  thousands — i. «.,  of  chaalote. 
The  word — angels — was  perhaps  introduced  In  our  ver- 
sion, from  Deuteronomy  83.  2,  and  Galatlans  3.  19.  They 
•re,  of  course,  Implied  as  conductors  of  the  chariots,  as 
.  .  .  Sinai,  In  the  holy  place — i.  e..  He  has  appeared  in 
?ion  as  once  in  Sinai.  18.  From  the  scene  of  conquest 
He  ascends  to  His  throne,  leading — captivity — [or,  many 
captives  (Judges  5.  12)]  captive,  received  gifts  for  men 
—accepting  their  homage,  even  when  forced,  as  that  of 
rebels,  that  the  JLord  God  might  dwell — or  lit.,  to  dwell, 
on  Lord  God  (cf.  v.  16) — i. »?.,  to  make  this  hill,  His  pe<  pie 
or  Church,  His  dwelling.  This  Psalm  typllies  the  con- 
quests of  the  Church  under  her  Divine  leader,  Christ.  He, 
indeed,  "who  was  with  the  Church  In  the  wilderness" 
(Acts  7.  38)  is  tbe  Lord,  described  in  this  idea!  ascension. 
Hence  Paul  (Ephesians  4.8)  applies  this  language  to  de- 
scribe His  real  ascension,  when,  having  conquered  sin, 
dea*'i,  and  hell,  the  Lord  of  glory  triumphantly  entered 
h«aven,  attended  by  throngs  of  adoring  angels,  to  sit  on 
the  throne  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  an  eternal  dominion. 
The  phrase—  received  gifts  for  [or  lit.,  among)  men— is 
by  Paul,  "gave  gifts  to  meu."  Both  describe  the  acts 
of  a  conqueror,  who  receives  and  distributes  spoils.  Tne 
Pcalmist  uses  "receiving"  as  evincing  the  success,  Paul 
'msee"  as  the  act  of  the  oonuueror.  who.  bavins  subdued 


hlb  enemies,  proceeds  to  reward  his  friends  The  *p«ei*i 
application  of  the  passage  by  I'au)  was  In  proof  ol  Cartst'i 
exaltation.  What  the  Old  Testament  represents  of  Hit 
descending  and  ascending  corresponds  with  his  history, 
He  who  descended  is  the  same  who  lias  ascended.  A* 
then  ascension  was  an  elemeut  of  His  triumph,  so  is  Ik 
now;  and  ho,  who.  In  His  humiliation,  must  be  recog- 
nized as  our  vicarious  sacrifice  and  the  High  1'riest  of  oui 
profession,  must  also  be  adored  as  Head  of  lits  Church 
and  author  of  all  her  spiritual  benefits.  10-ssl.  God  dailj 
and  fully  supplies  us.  The  Issues  or  escapes  from  t  eatii 
are  under  His  control,  who  is  the  Ood  that  saves  us,  and 
destroys  His  and  our  enemies,  wound  the  head — or, 
violently  destroy  (lumbers  24.  8;  Psalm  110.  6).  goeth  os 
still  in  .  .  .  trespasses — perseveringly  impenitent.  U'A, 
Former  examples  of  God's  deliverance  are  generalized  : 
as  He  has  done  so  He  will  do.  from  Uashan — the  farthest 
region  ;  and — depths  of  the  sea — the  severest  afflictions. 
Out  ol  all,  Ood  will  bring  them.  The  figures  of  v.  23  de- 
note the  completeness  of  the  conquest,  not  Implying  any 
savage  cruelty  (cf.  2  Kings  9.  SO;  Isaiah  63.  1-6;  Jeremiah 
15.  3).  24-J47.  The  triumpnal  procession,  after  the  deliv- 
erance, is  depicted.  They  have  seen — impersonally, 
"There  have  been  seen."  the  goings  of  my  God — as 
leading  the  procession,  the  ark,  the  symbol  of  His  pres- 
ence, being  in  front.  The  various  bands  of  music  (v.  25) 
follow,  and  all  who  are — from  [or  lit.,  of)  the  fountain  ot 
Israel — i.  e.,  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob,  are  Invited  tc 
unite  in  the  doxology.  Then  by  one  of  the  nearest  tribes, 
one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  two  of  the  most  remote,  are 
represented  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  passing  forward 
(Numbers  7).  S4H,  29.  Thanks  for  tbe  past,  and  confident 
prayer  for  tbe  future  victories  of  Zlon  are  mingled  in  a 
song  of  praise,  thy  temple — at  [or  lit.,  over]  Jerusalem— 
His  palace  or  residence  (Psalm  6.  7)  symbolized  His  pro- 
tecting presence  among  His  people,  and  hence  is  the  ob- 
ject of  homage  on  the  part  of  others.  30.  Tbe  stronges-i 
nations  are  represented  by  the  strongest  beasts  (cf.  Afar- 
gin).  31.  Princes — or,  lit..  Fat  ones,  the  most  eminent 
from  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  distant  nation,  rep- 
resent the  universal  subjection,  stretch  ont  [or,  make  to 
run]  her  hands — denoting  haste.  354-36.  To  Him  who  it 
presented  as  riding  in  triumph  through  His  ancient 
heavens  and  proclaiming  His  presence— to  Him  who,  in 
nature,  and  still  more  In  the  wonders  of  His  spiritual 
government,  out  of  His  holy  place  (Psalm  48.  3),  is  terrible, 
who  rules  His  Church,  and,  by  His  Church,  rules  the 
world  in  righteousness— let  all  nations  and  kingdoms  give 
honour  and  power  and  dominion  evermore. 

PSALM    LXIX. 

Ver.  1-36.  Upon  S/ioshannim — (cf.  Psalm  45.,  tt  tie).  Ming- 
ling the  language  of  prayer  and  complaint,  the  sufferer, 
whose  condition  is  here  set  forth,  pleads  for  God's  help  ai 
one  suffering  I  u  His  cause,  implores  the  Divine  retribution 
on  bis  malicious  enemies,  and,  viewing  bis  deliverance  as 
sure,  promises  praise  by  himself,  and  others,  to  whom  God 
will  extend  like  blessings.  This  Psalm  is  referred  to  seven 
times  in  the  New  Testament  as  prophetical  of  Christ  and 
the  gospel  times.  Although  the  character  In  which  th* 
Psalmist  appears  to  some  in  v.  5  is  that  of  a  sinner;  ye> 
his  condition  as  a  sufferer  innocent  of  alleged  crimes  bus 
tains  tbe  typical  character  of  the  composition,  and  it  may 
be  therefore  regarded  throughout,  as  the  2*1,  as  typically 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  our  Saviour  In  the  flesh. 

1,  S4 — (Cf.  Psalm  40.  2.)  come  In  unto  my  soul — lit.,  comu 
even  to  tuy  soul,  endanger  my  life  by  drowning  (Jonah  2.  6). 
3— (Cf.  Psalm  «.  6.)  mine  eyes  fall— in  watching  (Psalr* 
119.  82).  *.  hate  me,  Ac— (Uf.  John  16.  25.)  On  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  his  enemies,  cf.  Psalm  40. 12.  than  I  re- 
stored .  .  .  away — i.  e.,  he  suffered  wrongfully  under  th< 
Imputation  of  robbery.  5.  This  may  be  regarded  a*  ar 
appeal,  vindicating  his  innocence,  as  If  he  had  said,  "II 
siutul,  thou  knowest,"  <fco.  Though  Davtd**  condition  ue 
sufferer  may  typify  Christ's,  without  requiring  thai  a  par- 
allel be  found  in  character.  *i.  for  ray  sake — lit.,  to  me,  it. 
my  confusion  and  shame.  7-19.  This  plea  contempt**** 
bis  relation  to  God  as  a  sufferer  In  Mil  cause.     Keproaa*. 
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domestic  estrangement  (Mark  3.  21 ;  John  7. 5),  exhaustion 
in  God's  service  (John  2. 17),  revillngs  and  taunts  of  base 
men  were  the  sufferings,  wept  (and  chastened)  my  soul — 
lit.,  wept  away  my  soul,  a  strongly  figurative  description  of 
deep  grief,  sit  In  the  gate— public  place  (Proverbs  31. 31). 
13-15.  With  increasing  reliance  on  God,  be  prays  for  help. 
describing  bis  distress  In  the  figures  of  t>.  1,  2.  16-18. 
These  earnest  terms  are  often  used,  and  the  address  to 
God,  as  indifferentoraver.se,  is  found  in  Psalm  3.7;  22.24; 
27.  9,  &c.  19,  20.  Calling  God  to  witness  his  distress,  he 
presents  its  aggravation  produced  by  the  want  of  sympa- 
thizing friends  (cf.  Isaiah  63.  6;  Mark  14.  50).  81.  Instead 
of  such,  his  enemies  Increase  his  pain  by  giving  him  most 
distasteful  food  and  drink.  The  Psalmist  may  have  thus 
described  hy  figure  what  Chr'st  found  In  reality  (cf.  John 
19.  29,  30).  22, 23.  With  unimportant  verbal  changes,  this 
language  is  used  by  Paul  to  describe  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews  who  refused  to  receive  the  Saviour  (Romans  11. 9, 10). 
The  purport  of  the  figures  used  Is,  that  blessings  shall  be- 
come curses,  the  table  of  joy  (as  one  of  food)  a  snare,  their 
welfare,  lit.,  peaceful  condition,  or  security,  a  trap.  Dark- 
ened eyes  and  failing  strength  complete  the  picture  of  the 
ruin  falling  on  them  under  the  invoked  retribution. 
continually  to  shake — lit.,  to  swerve  or  bend  in  weakness. 
24,  25.  An  utter  desolation  awaits  them.  They  will  not 
only  be  driven  from  their  homes,  but  their  homes — or  lit., 
palaces,  indicative  of  wealth— shall  be  desolate  (cf.  Mat- 
thew 23.  38).  26.  Though  smitten  of  God  (Isaiah  53.  4), 
men  were  not  less  guilty  in  persecuting  the  sufferer  (Acts 
2.  23).  talk  to  the  grief— in  respect  to,  about  it,  Implying 
derision  and  taunts,  wounded — or,  lit.,  mortally  wounded. 
27,  28.  Iniquity— or,  punishment  (Psalm  40.  12).  come 
.  .  .  righteousness— partake  of  its  benefits,  book  of  the 
living— or  life,  with  the  next  clause,  a  figurative  mode  of 
representing  those  saved,  as  having  their  names  in  a  reg- 
ister (cf.  Exodus  32.  32;  Isaiah  4.  8).  29.  poor  and  sor- 
rowful—the afflicted  pious,  often  denoted  by  such  terms 
(cf.  Psalm  10. 17 ;  12.  5).  set  me  .  .  .  high— out  of  danger. 
30,  31.  Spiritual  are  better  than  mere  material  offerings 
(Psalm  40.  6;  50.  8);  hence  a  promise  of  the  former,  and 
rather  contemptuous  terms  are  used  of  the  latter.  32,  33. 
Others  shall  rejoice.  Humble  and  poor,  as  v.  29.  your 
heart,  &c— address  to  such  (cf.  Psalm  22.  28).  prisoners— 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  despised.  34-36.  The  call  on  the 
universe  for  praise  is  well  sustained  by  the  prediction  of 
the  perpetual  and  extended  blessings  which  shall  come 
upon  the  covenant  people  of  God.  Though,  as  usual,  the 
Imagery  is  taken  from  terms  used  of  Palestine,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  context  indicates  that  the  spiritual  privileges 
and  blessings  of  the  Church  are  meant. 

PSALM    LXX. 

Ver.  1-5.  This  corresponds  with  Psalm  40.  13-17  with  a 
very  few  variations,  as  "  tarn  back"  (t>. 3)  for  "desolate," 
and  "  make  haste  unto  me"  (v.  5)  for  "thlnketh  upon  me." 
It  forms  a  suitable  appendix  to  the  preceding,  and  is  called 
"a  Psalm  to  bring  to  remembrance,"  as  the  38th. 

PSALM    LXXI. 

Ver.  1-24.  The  Psalmist,  probably  in  old  age,  appeals  to 
3od  for  help  from  his  enemies,  pleading  his  past  Savours, 
and  stating  his  present  need,  and,  in  confidence  of  a  hear- 
ing, promises  his  grateful  thanks  and  praise. 

1-3— (Cf.  Psalm  30.  1-3.)  rock  .  .  .  fortress— (Psalm  18. 
2.)  given  commandment — lit.,  ordained,  as  Psalm  44.  4; 
68.28.  4,5.  critfl  man— corrupt  and  ill-natured — lit., sour. 
trust— place  of  trust.  6-9.  His  history  from  early  infancy 
illustrated  God's  care,  and  his  wonderful  deliverances 
were  at  once  occasions  of  praise  and  ground  of  confidence 
for  the  future,  my  praise  ...  of  thee — lit.,  in  or  by  thee 
(Psalm  22.  25).  10,  11.  The  craft  and  malicious  taunts  of 
his  eueiuies  uow  led  hiin  to  call  for  aid  (cf.  on  the  terms 
used,  2  Samuel  17.  12;  Psalm  3.  2;  7.  2).  12— (Cf.  Psalm  22. 
19 ;  40.  4.)  13— <Ct  Psalm  35.  4;  40.  14.)  14-16.  The  ruin  of 
his  enemies,  as  illustrating  God's  faithfulness,  is  his  de- 
li verance,  and  a  reason  for  future  confidence,  for  I  know 
.  .  .  thereof— innumerable,  as  he  bad  not  time  to  count 
them      In    tlie   strength,    <fcc  —  or,   relying   on    it.     thy 


righteousness — oj ,  faithful  performance  of  promises  *. 
the  pious  (Psalm  7. 17 :  31. 1 ).  1 7-21.  Past  experience  again 
encourages,  taught  me,  &c— by  providential  dealings. 
is  very  liigh  — distinguished  (Psalm  36.  5;  Isaiah  55.  9). 
depths  of  the  earth— debased,  low  condition,  increase, 
<fec— i.e.,  the  great  things  done  for  me  {v.  19;  cf.  Psalm  40. 
5).  22-24.  To  the  occasion  of  praise  he  now  adds  the 
promise  to  render  it.  will  .  .  .  praise  —  lit.,  will  thank. 
even  thy  truth— as  to  thy  t"ath  or  faithfulness. 

PSALM    LXXII. 

Ver.  1-19.  For,  or  lit.,  of  Solomon.  The  closing  verse  rathei 
relates  to  the  2d  book  of  Psalms,  of  which  this  is  the  last, 
aud  was  perhaps  added  by  some  collector,  to  intimate  that 
the  collection,  to  which,  as  chief  author,  David's  nam* 
was  appended,  was  closed.  In  this  view,  these  may  con 
slstently  be  the  productions  of  others  included,  as  of 
Asaph,  sons  of  Korah,  and  Solomon ;  and  a  few  of  David's 
may  be  placed  in  the  latter  series.  The  fact  that  here  the 
usual  mode  of  denoting  authorship  is  used,  Is  stronglj 
conclusive  that  Solomon  was  the  author,  especially  as  nc 
stronger  objection  appears  than  what  has  been  now  sel 
aside.  The  Psalm,  in  highly  wrought  figurative  style,  de- 
scribes the  reign  of  a  king  as  "righteous,  universal,  benefi- 
cent, and  perpetual."  By  the  older  Jewish  and  most 
modern  Christian  interpreters,  it  has  been  referred  tc 
Christ,  whose  reign,  present  and  prospective,  alone  corre- 
sponds with  its  statements.  As  the  imagery  of  the  2d 
Psalm  was  drawn  from  the  martial  character  of  David's 
reign,  that  of  this  is  from  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state  of  Solomon's. 

1.  Give  the  king,  &.C.—&  prayer  which  is  equivalent  tc 
a  prediction.  Judgments— the  acts,  and  (figuratively)  the 
principles  of  a  right  government  (John  5.  22;  9.  39).  right* 
eousness — qualifications  for  conducting  such  a  govern- 
ment, king's  son— same  person  as  a  king— a  very  propel 
title  for  Christ,  as  such  in  both  natures.  2,  &c.  The  effects 
of  such  a  government  by  one  thus  endowed  are  detailed. 
thy  people  .  .  .  and  thy  poor — or,  meek,  the  pious  sub- 
jects of  his  government.  3.  As  mountains  and  hills  are 
not  usually  productive,  they  are  here  selected  to  show  the 
abundance  of  peace,  being  represented  as — bringing — oi , 
lit.,  bearing  it  as  a  produce,  by  righteousness— t.  e.,  by 
means  of  bis  eminently  Just  and  good  methods  of  ruling. 

4.  That  peace,  including  prosperity,  as  an  eminent  cha- 
racteristic of  Christ's  reign  (Isaiah  2.  4 ;  9.  6 ;  U.  9),  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  security  provided  for  the  helpless  and 
needy,  and  the  punishment  Inflicted  on  oppressors,  whose 
power  to  injure  or  mar  the  peace  of  others  will  be  de- 
stroyed (cf.  Isaiah  65.  25;  Zecharlah  9. 10).  children  of  the 
needy— for  the  needy  (cf.  sons  of  strangers,  Psalm  18.  45). 

5.  as  long  as  .  .  .  endure — lit.,  with  the  sun,  coeval  with  its 
existence,  and  before,  or,  in  presence  of  the  moon,  while  it 
lasts  (cf.  Genesis  11. 28,  before  Terah,  lit.,  in  presence  of,  while 
he  lived).  6.  A  beautiful  figure  expresses  the  grateful 
nature  of  His  influence;  7,  and,  carrying  out  the  figure, 
the  results  are  described  in  an  abundant  production,  the 
righteous—  lit.,  righteousness,  flourish  —  lit.,  sprout,  or, 
spring  forth.  8.  The  foreign  nations  mentioned  (v.  9,  10) 
could  not  be  included  in  the  limits,  if  designed  to  indi- 
cate the  boundaries  of  Solomon's  kingdom.  The  terms, 
though  derived  from  those  used  (Exodus  23.  31 ;  Deuter- 
onomy 11.  24)  to  denote  the  possessions  of  Israel,  must 
have  a  wider  sense.  Thus,  "  ends  of  the  earth"  is  nevei 
used  of  Palestine,  but  always  of  the  world  (cf.  Margin). 
9-11.  The  extent  of  the  conquests.  They  that  dwell  in 
the  wilderness— the  wild,  untutored  tribes  of  deserts. 
bow  .  .  .  dust— in  profound  submission.  The  remotest 
and  wealthiest  nations  shall  acknowledge  him  (cf.  Psalm 
45. 12).  12-14.  They  are  not  the  conquests  of  arms,  but  the 
influences  of  humane  and  peaceful  principles  (cf.  Isaiah 
9.  7;  11.1-0;  Zechariah  9.  9,  10).  15.  In  his  prolonged  life 
he  will  continue  to  receive  the  honourable  gifts  of  the 
rich,  and  the  prayers  of  his  people  shall  be  made  for  him. 
and  their  praises  given  to  him.  16.  The  spiritual  bless- 
ings, as  often  in  Scripture,  are  set  forth  by  material,  the 
abundance  of  which  is  desoribed  by  a  figure,  in  which  s 
handful  (or  lit.,  a  piece,  or  small  portion)  of  oora  in  th« 
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most  unpropltlous  locality,  shall  produce  a  crop,  waving 
jx  the  wind  In  lis  luxuriant  growth,  like  the  forests  of 
Lebanon,  they  of  the  city  .  .  ,  earth— This  clause  de- 
motes the  rapid  and  abundant  Increase  of  population — of 
or,  from]  the  city  -Jerusalem,  the  centre  and  seat  of  the 
;ypical  kingdom,  flourish— or,  glitter  as  new  grass— i.  e., 
)loom.  This  increase  corresponds  with  the  increased 
jroductiveness  So,  as  the  gospel  blessings  are  diffused, 
fhere  shall  arise  increasing  recipients  of  them,  out  of  the 
Church  in  which  Christ  resides  as  head.  17.  His  name— 
>r,  glorious  perfections,  as  long  as  the  ma- (Ct  v.  5.) 
ncn  shall  be  blessed— {Genesis  12.  3 ;  18, 18.)  18, 19.  These 
prords  close  the  Psalm  in  terms  consistent  with  the  style 
)f  the  contest,  while  20  Is  evidently,  from  Its  prosaic 
ttyle,  an  addition  for  the  purpose  above  explained. 
mded— lit.,  finished,  or  completed ;  the  word  never  denotes 
Ulfilment,  except  In  a  very  late  usage,  as  Ezra  1. 1 ;  Daniel 

PSALM  LXXIII. 

Ver.  1-28.  Of  Asaph  —  (cf.  Introduction).  God  is  good  to 
Hit  people.  For  although  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
md  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  tempted  the  Psalmist 
o  misgivings  of  God's  government,  yet  the  sudden  and 
earful  ruin  of  the  ungodly,  seen  In  the  light  of  God's 
evelatiou,  reassures  his  heart,  and,  chiding  himself  for 
lis  luliy,  he  is  led  to  confide  renewedly  In  God,  and  cele- 
>rates  iiis  goodness  and  love. 

1.  Tin-  abrupt  announcement  of  the  theme  Indicates 
hat  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  perplexing  mental  conflict, 
vhicu  is  then  detailed  (cf.  Jeremiah  12.  1-4).    Truly- or, 
Purely  it  is  so.    clean  heart— (Psalm  18.  26)  describes  the 
rue  Israel.    2.  The  figures  express  his  wavering  faith, 
>y  terms  denoting  tottering  and  weakness  (cf.  Psalm  22. 
;  62. 3).    3-9.  The  prosperous  wicked  are  insolently  proud 
cf.  Psalm  5.  5).    They  die,  as  well  as  live,  free  from  per- 
tlexil  ies :  pride  adorns  them,  and  violence  is  their  clotti- 
ng; indeed  they  are  inflated  with  unexpected  success. 
Vlth  all  tills— they  are  corrupt— or,  lit.,  they  deride,  they 
peak   maliciously   and    arrogantly,   and    Invade   even 
ken v? it    with    blasphemy    (Revelation  IX.  <$),   and  cover 
arth  with  slanders  (Job  21.7-14).    10-12.  Hence  God's 
•eople    are   confounded,    turned    hither   (or   back)  and 
hither,  perplexed  with  doubts  of  God's  knowledge  and 
are,  and  filled  with  sorrow,    prosper  In  the  world — la., 
ecure  far  ever.    13,  14.  The  Psalmist,  partaking  of  these 
roubles,  is  especially  disturbed  in  view  of  his  own  case, 
hat  with  all  his  diligent  efforts  for  a  holy  life,  he  la  still 
lorely  tried.   15.  Freed  from  idiomatic  phrases,  this  verse 
sxpresses   a   supposition,   as,    "Had   I   thus   spoken,   I 
hould,"  <&c,  Intimating  that  he  had  kept  hie  troubles  to 
limself.    generation  of  thy  children — thy  people  (1  John 
L  1).  offend— lit.,  deceive,  mislead.  16, 17.81111  he— thought 
-lit.,  studied,  or,  pondered  this  riddle;  but  In  vain;  It  re- 
natned  a  toll  (cf.  Margin),  till  he — went  Into  the  muhc- 
uary— to  inquire  (cf.  Exodus  26.22;    Psalm  6.  7;    27.4). 
18-20.  Their  end,  or,  future  (Psalm  37.  37,  38),  whloh  Is  dis- 
nal  and  terribly  sudden  (Proverbs  1.27;  29. 1),  aggravated 
ind  hastened  by  terror.    As  one  despises  an  unsubstan- 
ial  dream,  so  God,  waking  up  to  Judgment  (Psalm  7.  6; 
4.  23),  despises  their  vain  shadow  of  happiness  (Psalm  38. 
;  Isaiah  29.  7).    They  are  thrown  into  ruins  as  a  building 
ailing  to  pieces  (Psalm  74.  3).    21,  22.  He  confesses  how 
-foolish — lit.,  stupid,  and— ignorant—  lit.,  not  discerning, 
tad  been  his  course  of  thought,    before  thee-  -lit.,  with 
hee,  in  conduct  respecting    thee.    23.  Still  he  was  with 
Sod,  as  a  dependent  beneficiary,  and  so  kept  from  falling 
v.  2).    24.  All  doubts  are  silenced  in  confidence  of  Divine 
(Oidance  and  future  glory,    receive  me  to  glory — lit.,  take 
for  (me)  glory  (cf.  Psalm  68.  18;   Ephesians  4.  8).     25,  26. 
iod  Is  his  only  satisfying  good,  strength— lit.,  rock  (Psalm 
18.2).    portion— (Psalm  16.5;  Lamentations  3.  24.)    27,28. 
I"he  lot  of  apostates,  described  by  a  figure  of  frequent 
Me  (Jeremiah  3. 1.  3;  Ezekiel  23.  35),  Is  contrasted  with  his, 
»ho  finds  happiness  in  nearness  to  God  (James  4.  8),  and 
sis  delightful  work  the  declaration  of  His  praise. 

PSALM   LXXIV. 

Ver.  1-28.    If  the  historical  allusions  of  •>  h-h.  Ac.  h«  r*v 
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ferred,  as  Is  probable,  to  the  period  of  the  captivity,  tJn« 
author  was  probably  a  descendant  and  namesake  o! 
Asaph,  David's  contemporary  and  singer  (cf.  2  Chronicles 
35.  IS ;  Ezra  2. 11).  He  complains  of  God's  desertion  of  Hit 
Church,  and  appeals  for  aid,  encouraging  himself  by  re- 
counting some  of  God's  mighty  deeds,  and  urges  his  prayej 
on  the  ground  of  God's  covenant  relation  to  His  people, 
and  the  wickedness  of  His  and  their  common  enemy. 

1.  cast  .  .  .  off— with  abhorrence  (ct  Psalm  43.  2;  44.  ») 
There  Is  no  disavowal  of  guilt  Implied.    The  figure  of 
fire  to  denote  God's  anger  is  often  used;  and  here,  and 
Deuteronomy  29.  20,  by  the  word  "tmoke,"  suggests   its 
continuance,    sheep  .  .  .  pasture — (Cf.  Psalm  80.  1;  95.  7.) 
2.    The  terms    to  denote  God's  relation  to  His  peop}* 
Increase  In  force;    "congregation"  —  "purchased"—  "re- 
deemed"— "  Zion,"  His  dwelling.    3.  L,lft  .  .  .  feet— (Gen 
esls  29.  it— i.  e.,  Come  (to  behold)  the  desolations  (Psalm  78 
19).     4.    roar  — with    bestial    fury,     congregations  —  lit. 
worshipping  assemblies,    ensigns  —  lit.,  signs—  substituted 
their  idolatrous  objects,  or  tokens  of  authority,  for  those 
articles  of  the  temple  which   denoted    God's   presence. 
5,  G.  Though   some    terms   and   clauses   here   are  very 
obscure,    the   general   sense    Is,    that    the    spoilers    de- 
stroyed the  beauties  of  the  temple  with  the  violence  of 
woodmen,    was  famous — lit.,  was  known,    carved  work— 
(1  Kings  6.  29).   thereof—*,  e.,  of  the  temple,  In  the  writer's 
mind,  though  not  expressed  till  v.  7,  In  which  Its  utter  de- 
struction by  fire  is  mentioned  (2  Kings  25.9;  Isaiah  64.  11). 
denied— or,   profaned,   as   Psalm  89.39.      8.  together  —  at 
once,  all  alike,     synagogues—  lit.,  assemblies,  for  places  of 
assembly,  whether  such  as  schools  of  the  prophets  (2  Kings 
4.  23),  or  synitgngves  In   the  usual  sense,  there  Is  muck 
doubt.    9.  signs — of  God's  presence,  as  altar,  ark,  &c.  (cf. 
v.  4;  2  Chronicles  36.  18,  19;  Daniel  5.  2).     no  more  any 
prophet — (Isaiah  3.  2 ;  Jeremiah  40. 1 ;  43.  6).    how  long— 
this  Is  to  last.    Jeremiah's  prophecy  (25.  U),  If  published, 
may  not  have  been  generally  known  or  understood.    To 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  during  the  captivity,  the  occa- 
sional and  local  prophetical  services  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel  would  not  make  an  exception  to  the  clause, 
"  there  it  no  more  any  prophet."    10.  (Cf.  Psalm  31. 1.)    how 
long  .  .  .  reproach— us  as  deserted  of  God.    blaspheme 
thy  name— or,  perfections,  as  power,  goodness,  Ac.  (Psalm 
29.2).    11.  Why  cease  to  help  us?  (Ct  Psalm  3. 7 ;  7. 6 ;  60. 6.) 
12.  For— lit.,  And,  In  an  adversative  sense.     13-15.  Ex* 
amples  of  the  "salvation  wrought"  are  cited,    divide  the 
sea    i. «.,  Red  Sea.    brafcest .  .  .  waters—  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  (ct  Isaiah  61.  9,  10;  Ezekiel  29.  3,  4).    heads  of  levia- 
than—the  word  Is  a  collective,  and  so  used  for  many,  the 
people  .  .  .  wilderness — i.  e.,  wild  beasts,  as  conies  (Prov- 
erbs 30. 25,  26),  are  called  a  people.    Others  take  the  pas- 
sages literally,  that  the  sea  monsters  thrown  ont  on  dry 
land  were  food  for  the  wandering  Arabs,      cleave  the 
fountain—  i.  e.,  the  rocks  of  Horeb  and  Kadesh — for  foun- 
tains,  drledst  up — Jordan,  and,  perhaps,  Arnon  and  Jab- 
bok  (Numbers  21.11).    16, 17.  The  fixed  orders  of  nature 
and  bounds  of  earth  are  of  God.     18.  (Ct  v.  10;  Deuter- 
onomy 32.  6.)    The  contrast  Is  striking— that  such  a  God 
should  be  thus  Insulted !    19.  multitude—  lit.,  beast,  thetr 
flock  or  company  of  men  (Psalm  68. 10).     turtle-dove— 
*.«.,  the  meek  and  lonely  Church,    congregation  —lit., 
company,  as  above — thus  the  Church  Is  represented  as  th« 
spoiled  and  defeated  remnant  of  an  army,  exposed  to  vio- 
lence.    20.  And  the  prevalence  of  injustice  In  heathen 
lands  Is  a  reason  for  Invoking  God's  regard  to  His  prom- 
ise (ct  Numbers  14.  21 ;  Psalm  7. 16 ;  18.  48).    21.  oppressed 
—broken  (Psalm  9. 9).   return— from  seeking  God.  asham- 
ed— (Psalm  35.  4).     22,  23.  (Ct  Psalm  8.  7;  7.6.)  God  hears 
the  wicked  to  their  own  ruin  (Genesis  4. 10;  18.  20V. 

PSALM    LXXV. 
Ver.  1-10.    Al-taschith— <ct  Psalm  57.,  title).    Di  impend- 
ing danger,  the  Psalmist,  anticipating  relief  In  view  of 
God's  righteous  government,  takes  courage  and  render* 
praise. 

1.  God's  name  or  perfections  are  set  forth  by  HI*  wan 
drous  works.  2,  3.  These  verses  express  the  purpose  o' 
Orel  to  administer  a  Just  government,  and  (n  a  time  c» 
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MKti^bjr  mat  T  e  sustains  the  nation.  Some  apply  the 
«o">rd«  to  the  I'anirulst.  receive  the  congregation — lit.% 
take  a  *<V  MfM  (Psalm  1U2.  18 ;  Hosea  2.  3),  or  an  assembly  at 
li  wt  time — i.e..,  forjudging.  Pillars  of  earth  —  (1  Samuel 
1  5).  *-*».  Here  the  writer  speaks  In  view  of  God's  declA- 
r&UCfi,  warning  the  wicked.  Lift .  .  .  up  the  horn — to 
exal"  power,  hero,  of  the  wicked  himself— t.  e.,  to  be  arro- 
gant or  self-elated,  speak  .  .  .  neck — Insolently,  pro- 
motion— lit.,  a  lifting  up.  God  18  the  only  right  Judge  of 
merit,  In  the  hand  ...  a  cup  .  .  .  red  — God's  wrath 
jften  thus  represented  (cf.  Isaiah  51. 17;  Jeremiah  25. 16). 
but  the  drops — lit.,  surely  the  dregs,  they  shall  drain  it.  9, 10. 
Contrasted  is  the  lot  of  the  pious  who  will  praise  God,  and, 
acting  under  If  is  direction,  will  destroy  the  power  of  the 
wicked,  and  exalt  that  of  the  righteous. 

PSALM  LXXVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  On  Negtnath—(fst.  Psalm  4.,  title).  This  Psalm 
commemorates  what  the  preceding  anticipates :  God's  de- 
li verauue  of  His  people  by  a  signal  Interposition  of  power 
<ma'  -st  their  enemies.  The  occasion  was  probably  the 
eve  ah  narrated  2  Kings  19.  85;  Isaiah  87.   (Cf.  Psalm  46.) 

I,  2.  These  well  known  terms  denote  God's  people  and 
Church  and  His  intimate  and  glorious  relations  to  them. 
Salem  — (Genesis  14. 18)  is  Jerusalem,  3.  brake  .  .  .  the 
arrow*  —  lu.,  thunderbolts  (Psalm  78.  48),  from  their  rapid 
flight  or  ignition  (cf.  Psalm  18. 14;  Ephesiausg,  16).  the  bat- 
tle— for  arms  (Hosea  2. 18).  4.  Thou— God.  mountains  of 
prey— great  victorious  nations,  as  Assyria  (Isaiah  41.15; 
Ezeklel  38.11,  12;  Zechariah  4.7).  5.  slept  their  sleep— 
died  (Psalm  13.  8).  noue  . .  .  found  .  .  .  hands — are  power- 
le»-«.  H.  chariot  and  horse— for  those  fighting  on  them 
(of.  Psalm  68. 17).  T.  may  .  .  .  sight — contend  with  thee 
(Deuteronomy  9.  4 ;  Joshua  7. 12).  8,  9.  God's  Judgment  on 
the  wicked  Is  His  people's  deliverance  (Psalm  9. 12;  10.7). 
lO.  Man's  wrath  praises  God  by  Its  futility  before  His 
power,  restrain — or,  gird — i.  e.,  thyself,  as  with  a  sword, 
with  which  to  destroy,  or  as  an  ornament  to  thy  praise. 
U,  la.  Invite  homage  to  such  a  God  (2  Chronicles  32.23), 
who  can  stop  the  breath  of  kings  and  princes  when  he 
will  (Daniel  5.  23). 

PSALM     LXXVII. 

Ver.  1-20.  To  Jeduthun—tfit  Psalm  89.,  title).  In  a  time 
of  great  affliction,  when  ready  to  despair,  the  Psalmist 
derives  relief  from  calling  to  mind  God's  former  and  won- 
derful works  of  delivering  power  and  grace. 

1,  expresses  the  purport  of  the  Psalm,  2,  his  Importu- 
nacy.  my  sore  ran  .  .  .  night — lit.,  my  hand  was  spread, 
or,  stretched  out  (cf.  Psalm  44.  20).  ceased  not— lit.,  grew  not 
nutnb,  or,  feeble  (Genesis  45.  26 ;  Psalm  38.  8).  my  soul  .  .  . 
comforted— (of.  Genesis  37.  35;  Jeremiah  31. 15).  3-9.  His 
sad  state  contrasted  with  former  Joys,  was  troubled— 
Hi.,  violently  imitated,  or  disquieted  (Psalm  39. 6;  41. 5).  my 
■pi  rlt  was  overwhelmed — or,  fainted  (Psalm  107. 5;  Jonab 
Z.  7).  holdest .  .  .  waking— or,  fast,  that  I  cannot  sleep. 
Thus  he  is  led  to  express  his  anxious  feelings  In  several 
earnest  questions  Indicative  of  Impatient  sorrow.  10. 
Omitting  the  supplied  words,  we  may  read,  "This  is  my 
affliction— the  years  of,"  Ac— years  being  taken  as  paral- 
lel to  affliction  (cf.  Psalm  90. 15),  as  of  God's  ordering.  11, 
1*.  lie  finds  relief  in  contrasting  God's  former  deliver- 
ances, shall  we  receive  good  at  His  hands,  and  not  evil  f 
Both  are  orderlngs  of  unerring  mercy  and  unfailing  love. 
13.  Thy  way  ...  in  the  sanctuary — God's  ways  of  grace 
r«n«i  providence  (Psalm  22.8;  67. 2),  ordered  on  holy  prin- 
ciples, as  developed  in  His  worship;  or  Implied  in  His 
perfections.  If  holiness  be  used  for  sanctuary,  as  some  pre- 
fer translating  (cf.  Exodus  15.  U).  14-20.  Illustrations  of 
God's  power  In  His  special  Interventions  for  His  people 
(Exodus  14.),  and,  in  the  more  common,  but  sublime,  con- 
tr< ■".  of  nature  (Psalm  22.  11-14;  HabakkukS.  14)  which  may 
tnave  attended  those  miraculous  events  (Exodus  14.  24). 
Jrveob  and  Joseph —  representing  all.  footsteps  .  .  . 
wmtera  —  may  refer  to  His  aotual  leading  the  peop'to 
iAirough  the  sea,  though  also  expressing  the  mysteries  of 
*rr>v.dencp.. 
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PSALM    LXXV1II. 

Ver.  1-72.  This  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  otx-asionei 
by  the  removal  of  the  B&netuary  from  Hhlloh  in  the  trlhf 
of  Ephralm  to  Zion  In  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  Uie  colnol 
dent  transfer  of  pre-eminence  lu  Israel  from  the  former  ta 
the  latter  tribe,  as  clearly  evinced  by  David's  pouietnen' 
as  the  head  of  the  Church  and  natlou.  Though  this  war 
the  execution  of  God's  purpose,  the  writer  here  shows  tha 
It  also  proceeded  from  the  Divine  Judgment  on  Ephralm 
under  whose  leadership  the  people  had  manifested  th. 
same  sinful  and  rebellious  character  which  had  dlsUn 
gulshed  their  ancestors  in  Egypt. 

1.  my  people  .  .  .  my  law — the  language  cf  e.  religion 
teacher  (v.  2;  Lamentations  3.  14;   Romaus  2.  1«,  27 
Psalm  49.  4).    The  history  which  follows  was  a  "dark  say 
lng,"  or  riddle.  If  left  unexplained,  and  Its  right  appre 
benslon  required  wisdom  and  attention.    3-*.  This  his 
tory  had  been  handed  down  (Exodus  i2.  14;  Deuteronom; 
8.  20)  for  God's  honour,  and  that  the  principles  of  His  Uv» 
might  be  known  and  observed  by  posterity.  This  Import 
ant   sentiment   is  reiterated   in  (f.  7,  8)  negative  forrc 
testimony — (Psalm    19.   7.)    stubborn  and   rebellis 
(Deuteronomy   21.   18.)    set    not   their    heart — on    God* 
service  (2  Chronicles  12.  14).    9-11.  The  privileges  of  th 
first-born  which  belonged  to  Joseph  (1  Chronicles  5.  1,5 
were  assigned  to  Ephralm  by  Jacob  (Genesis  48.  1).    Th 
supremacy  of  the  tribe  thus  Intimated  was  recognised  b: 
its  position  (in  the  marching  of  the  nation  to  Canaan 
next  to  the  ark  (Numbers  2. 18-24),  by  the  selection  of  th 
first  permanent  locality  for  the  ark  within  its  borders  a 
Shlloh,  and  by  the  extensive  and  fertile  province  give; 
for  its  possession.    Traces  of  this  prominence  r«imUne< 
after  the  schism  under  Rehoboam,  in  the  up»    oy  late 
writers,  of  Rphraim  for  Israel  (cf.  Hosea  5.  3-14;  11.  3-12 
Though  a  strong,  well  armed  tribe,  and,  from  an  eai! 
period,  emulous  and  haughty  (cf.  Joshua  17.  14;  Judges) 
1-8;  2  Samuel  19.  41),  It  appears,  In  this  place,  that  it  ha> 
rather  led  the  rest  in  cowardice  than  courage ;  anf'  ha 
Incurred    God's   displeasure,   because,   diffident   of    HI 
promise,  though  often  heretofore  fulfilled,  it  had  failed  • 
a  leader  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  thecovenant,  by  drivin 
out  the  heathen  (Exodus  23,  24;  Deuteronomy  31.  16; 
Kings  17.  15).    12-14.  A  record  of  God's  dealings  and  th 
sins  of  the  people  Is  now  made.    The  writer  gives  th 
history  from  the  exode  to  the  retreat  from  Kadesh  ;  the 
contrasts  their  sins  with  their  reasons  for  confident 
shown  by  a  detail  of  God's  dealings  In  Egypt,  and  pr« 
sents  a  summary  of  the  subsequent  history  to  David 
time.    Zoan— for  Egypt,  as  its  ancient  capital  (Numbeil 
13.  22;  Isaiah  19. 11).    15, 10.  There  were  two  similar  mljj 
acles  (Exodus  17.  6;  Numbers  20.  11).    great  depths— and- 
rivers — denote  abundance.    17-20.  yet  more—  lit.,  adde', 
to  si>i.  Instead  of  being  led  to  repentance  (Romans  2.  4 
In  their  heart— {Matthew  15. 19.)    for  their  lust— lit.,  sou 
or,    desire.      provoking — and  —  tempted — illustrated    t 
their  absurd  doubts,  19,  80,  in  the  face  of  His  adrnltte 
power.    21.  Ore — the  effect  of  the  anger  (Numbers  11. 1 
3^.  (Cf.  Hebrews  8.  8,  9.)    23-29.  (Cf.  Exodus  16. ;  NumbeJ 
11.)    fi.ngels'  food — lit.,  bread  of  the  mighty  (cf.  Psalm  10] 
40);  so  called,  as  it  came  from  heaven,    meat^— lit.,  victual 
as  for  a  Journey,   their  .  .  .  desire— what  they  longed  fc 
30,  31.  not  estranged  .  .  .  lust — or,  desire — i.  e.,  were  li 
dulging    it.     slew  .  .  .  fattest — or,    among    the    fattes 
some  of  them— chosen — the  young  and  strong  (Isaiah  4 
SI),  and  60  noue  could  resist.    33-39.  Though  there  we 
partial  reformations  after  chastisement,  and  God,  In  pit, 
withdrew  his  hand  for  a  time,  yet  their  general  condn 
was  rebellious,  and  He  was  thus  provoked  to  waste  at 
destroy  them,  by  long  and   fruitless  wandering   in   tl 
desert,    lied  .  .  .  tongues— -a  feigned  obedience  (Psalm  ) 
44).    heart  .  .  .  not  right — or,  firm  (cf.  v.  8;  Psalm  61.  It 
a  wind  .  .  .  again — lit.,  a  breath,  thin  air  (cf    Psalm    K 
18;  Janues  4.   14).     40.  41.    There   were  ten   templatloi 
(Numbers   14.  22).      limited -as  v.    19,   20.      Though  son 
prefer    ririeved   or  provoked.     The  retreat    from    Kade* 
""""eateronnmy  L  Ii*-23)  Is  meant,  whether — turned — be  ft 
..irnlne  back,  or  to  denote  repetition  of   oflenea.     & 
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ri««ght»  sot  or  held    forth.     46.  The  dog-fly  or    the 
lOBfjn'to.    46.  caterpillar— the  Hebreto  name,  from  ItB 
„,  .-oraoity,  arid  that  of— locust— from  lt8   multitude.    47, 
■)(  S.  The  .iddltloual  effects  of  the  storm  here  mentioned  (cf. 
Exodus   9.    23-34)   are   consistent    with    Moses*    account, 
»v«  .  .  .  cattle — lit.,  shut  up  (cl.   Psalm  31.  8).    49.  evil 
,.  Lmgels  — or.  angels  of  evil — many  were  perhaps  employed, 
nd  otL-sr  evils  inflicted.    50,  51.  made  a  way— removed 
|XbHtaeles,  gave  it  full  scope,    chief  of  tlielr  strength— 
I,  tt.,  first-fruits,  or.  first-born  (Genesis  49.8;  Deuteronomy  21. 
).     llam  —one  of  whose  sons  gave  name  (Mizraim,  He- 
tew)  to  Egypt.    53-54.  matle  hU  .  .  .  forth— or,  brought 
hein  by  periodical  Journeys  (cf.  Exodus  15. 1).    border  of 
tis  »auctuiiry — or,  holy  border — i.  e.,  region  of  which — 
1«K  mountain— (Zl  on)  was,  as  the  seat  of  civil  and  rellg- 
ons  government,  the  representative,  used  for  the  whole 
and,  as  afterwards  for  the  Church  (Tsalah  25.  6.  7).    pwr- 
haaed — or,  procured  by  His  right  hand  or  power  (Psalm 
10.5.)    55.  by  line — or,  the  portion  thus  measured,    di- 
J  rlded  them — i.  e.,  the  heathen,  put  for  their  possessions, 
o  tents— t.  r.,  of  the  heathen  (cf.  Deuteronomy  6.  11).    56, 
,7.  a  deceitful   how ■  —  which  turns  hack,  and  so  falls  to 
iroject  the  arrow  (2  Samuel    1.  22;   Hosea  7.  16).     They 
elapsed.   58.  Idolatry  resulted  from  sparing  the  heathen 
cf.  v.  9-11).    59,  60.  heard— perceived  (Genesis  11.  7).     *b- 
orred — but  not  utterly,    tent  .  .  .  placed— tit.,  caused  to 
Iweil,  set  up  (Joshua  18.  1).    61.  his  strength — the  ark,  as 
ymbollcal  of  it  (Psalm  96.  6).    6a.  gave — or,  shut  up.     his 
Jjeople— (v.  4S;   1  Samuel  4.10-17.)    63.  Are— either  figure 
k  >f  the  slaughter  (1  Samuel  4,  10),  or  a  literal  burning  by 
Ihe  heathen,     given   to  marriage — lit.,  praised — i.  «.,   «/.« 
'  xrides.    64 — (Cf.  1  Samuel  4. 17);  and  there  were,  doubtless, 
others,     made  no  lamentation— either  because  stupefied 
\  >y  grief,  or  hindered  by  the  enemy.    65.  (Cf.  Psalm  22.  16; 
Isaiah  42. 13.)  66.  And  he  smote  .  .  .  part — or,  struck  His 
wieniies'  back.     The  Philistines   never    regained    their 
:  position  after  their  defeats  by  David.    67,  68.  tabernacle 
»f  Joseph — or,  home,  or,  tribe,  to  which— tribe  of  Eph- 
tmlm— is  parallel  (cf.  Revelation  7.  8).     Its  pre-eminence 
J  was,  like  Saul's,  only  permitted.     Judah  had  been   the 
ahoioe  (Genesis  49. 10).    69.  Exalted  as— high  palaces— or, 
mountains,  and  abiding  as— the  earth.     70-78.    God's 
sovereignty  was  illustrated  in  this  choice.    The  contrast 
in  striking— humility  and  exaltation— and  the  correspond- 
ence   is    beautiful,    following  .  .  .  ewes,   Ac.—  Ut.,  ewes 
fivitiff  suck  (cf.  Isaiah  40.  11).    On  the  pastoral   terms,  cf. 
Psalm  79.  18. 

PSALM    LXXIX. 

Ver.  1  13.  This  Psalm,  like  the  74th,  probably  depicts 
the  desolations  of  the  Chaldeans  (Jeremiah  52.  12-24).  It 
eomprises  the  usual  complaint,  prayer,  and  promised 
thanks  for  relief. 

1.  (Cf.  Psalm  74.  2-7.)  3,  3.  (Cf.  Jeremiah  15.  8;  18.  4.)  4. 
Cf.  Psalm  44.  13;  Jeremiah  42.  18;  Lamentations  2.  15.)  5. 
II ow  long— (Psalm  13.  h)  be  angry— (Psalm  74.  1-10.) 
Jealousy  burn— (Deuteronomy  29.20.)  6,  7.  (Cf.  Jeremiah 
10.  26.)  Though  we  deserve  much,  do  not  the  heathen 
deserve  more  for  their  violence  to  us  (Jeremiah  51.8-5; 
Kechariah  1. 14)?  The  singular  denotes  the  chief  power, 
and  the  use  of  the  plural  indicates  the  combined  oonfed- 

rates.  called  upon  [or,  by]  thy  name — proclaimed  thy 
attributes  and  professed  allegiance  (Isaiah  12.  4;  Acts  2. 
21).  8.  former  Iniquities — lit.,  iniquities  Of  former  times. 
1  prevent  [lit.,  meet)  as — as  Psalm  21.  8.  9.  for  .  .  .  glory 
,  af  thy  name  [and  for]  name's  sake — both  mean  for  illus- 
trating thy  attributes,  faithfulness,  power,  Ac.  purge 
.  .  .  sins — lit.,  make,  or  provide,  atonement  for  us.  Deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  suffering,  for  their  good  and  God's 
glory,  often  distinguish  the  prayers  of  Old  Testament 
saint*  (cf.  Ephesians  1.  7).  10.  This  ground  of  pleading 
•ften  used  Exodus  32.  12;  Numbers  14. 18-16).  blood  .  .  . 
alicd— (r.  8/.  11.  prisoner— the  whole  captive  people. 
$*»vrei—lU.,  arm  (Psalm  10.  15).  13.  Into  their  bosom— 
iie  lap  or  folds  of  the  dress  is  used  by  Eastern  people  for 
oocei  vicg  articles.  The  figure  denotes  retaliation  (cf.  Isaiah 
•A.  6,  7).  They  reproached  God  aa  well  as  his  people. 
IS.  sheep        .  pasture- <C£  Faalm  74.  1;  78s  70.) 


PSALM    LXXX. 

Ver.  1-19.  Shoshannim—  Lilies  (Psalm  45.,  title).  KtiuttJ*- 
Testimony,  referring  to  the  topic  as  a  testimony  of  Go* 
to  his  people  (cf.  Psalm  19.  7).  This  Psalm  probably  re- 
lates to  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  the  former  tt 
that  of  Judah.  Its  complaint  is  aggravated  by  the  con- 
trast of  former  prosperity,  and  the  prayer  for  relief  occurs 
as  a  refrain  through  the  Psalm. 

1,  a.  Joseph— for  Ephralm  (1  Chronicles  7.  20-29;  Psalis 
78.  67;  Revelation  7. 8),  for  Israel.  Shepherd— (Ct  Genesis 
49.  24.)  leadest,  <feo.— (Psalm  77.  20.)  dwelling  .  .  .  cher~ 
ublm- (Exodus  25.20.)  The  place  of  God's  visible  glory 
whence  He  communed  with  the  people  (Hebrews  9.6). 
shine  forth— appear  (Psalm  50. 2;  94.  ] ).  Before  Kphratn*, 
Ac.— These  tribes  marched  next  the  ark  (Numbeis  2. 18-24> 
The  name  of  Benjamin  may  be  Introduced  merely  In  al- 
lusion to  that  fact,  and  not  because  that  tribe  was  iden- 
tified with  Israel  In  the  schism  (1  Kings  12,  16-21;  cf.  also 
Numbers  10.  24).  3.  Turn  ua — t  «.,  from  captivity,  thy 
face  to  shine — (Numbers  6.  25.)  4.  be  angry— (Cf.  Mar- 
gin.)  5.  bread  of  tears — still  an  Eastern  figure  for  afflic- 
tion. 0.  strife — object  or  cause  of  (Isaiah  9. 11).  On  last 
clause  cf.  Psalm  79.4;  Ezeklel  86.4.  8-11.  brought^-or 
plucked  up,  as  by  roots,  to  be  replanted,  a  vine— (Psalm 
78. 17.)  The  figure  (Isaiah  16.8)  represent*  the  flourishing 
state  of  Israel,  as  predicted  (Genesis  28. 14),  and  verified 
(1  Kings  4.  20-25).  13.  hedges— (Isaiah  5.  6.)  13.  The  boar 
—  may  represent  the  ravaging  Assyrian  and  the  wild 
beast  other  heathen.  14,  15.  visit  this  vine— favourably 
(Psalm  8.4).  And  the  vineyard  — or,  ''And  protect  or 
guard  what  thy  right  hand,"  Ac  the  branch — lit.,  "  ow> 
the  Scm  of  man,"  preceding  this  phrase,  with  "  protect"  or 
"  watch."  for  thyself— a  tacit  allusion  to  the  plea  for 
help;  for  10.  lt^-(the  vine)  or  they— (the  people)  are  suf- 
fering from  thy  displeasure.  17.  thy  hand  .  .  .  upon— 
i.  e.,  strengthen  (Ezra  7.  6;  8.  22).  Man  of  .  .  .  hand— ma. 
allude  to  Biiijamin  (Genesis  85.18).  The  terms  in  th 
latter  clause  correspond  with  those  of  t).  15,  from  "ant 
the  branch,"  Ac,  literally,  and  oonflrm  the  exposition 
given  above.  18.  We  need  quickening  grace  (Psalm  71. 
20;  119.  25)  to  persevere  in  thy  right  worship  (Genesis  4.  28; 
Romans  10. 11).    19.  (Cf.  v.  3,  O  God ;  v.  7,  O  God  of  hosts.) 

PSALM    LXXXI. 

Ver.  1-16.  GUtUh—iCt.  PRalm  8.,  title.;  A  festal  Psalm, 
probably  for  the  passover  (of.  Matthew  26.  80),  in  which, 
after  an  exhortation  to  praise  God,  He  is  introduced,  re- 
minding Israel  of  their  obligations,  chiding  their  neglect, 
and  depicting  the  happy  results  of  obedience. 

1.  our  strength — (Psalm  38. 7.)  3.  unites  the  most  joy- 
ful kinds  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  3.  the  new 
moon — or  the  month,  the  time  appointed — (Cf.  Prov- 
erbs 7.  20.)  5.  a  testimony — the  feasts,  especially  the  pas* 
over,  attested  God's  relation  to  His  people.  Joseph— for 
Israel  (Psalm  80.1).  went  out  through — or  over,  i.e. 
Israel  in  the  exode.  I  heard  — change  of  person.  Th« 
writer  speaks  for  the  nation,  language — lit.,  Up  (Psalm 
11.1).  An  aggravation  or  element  of  their  distress  thai 
their  oppressors  were  foreigners  (Deuteronomy  28.  49).  6. 
God's  language  alludes  to  the  burdensome  slavery  of  the 
Israelites.  7.  secret  place—  the  cloud  from  which  H# 
troubled  the  Egyptians  (Exodus  14.24).  proved  thee— 
(Psalm  7.10;  17.  3)— tested  their  faith  by  the  miracle.  &. 
(Cf.  Psalm  50.7.)  The  reproof  follows  to  v.  12.  If  thou 
wilt  hearken  — He  then  propounds  the  terms  of  Hi* 
covenant:  they  should  worship  Him  alone,  who  (v.  10) 
had  delivered  them,  and  would  still  confer  all  needed 
blessings.  11)  13.  They  failed,  and  He  gave  them  up  to 
their  own  desires  and  hardness  of  heart  (Deuteronomy 
29.18;  Proverbs  1.80;  Romans  li.  25).  13-16.  Obedient* 
would  have  seoured  all  promised  blessings  and  the  suV 
Jection  of  foes.  In  this  passage,  "should  have,"  "would 
have,"  Ac.,  are  better,  "should"  and  "  would"  expressing 
God's  intention  at  the  time,  i.  e„  when  they  left  Egypt. 

PSALM    LXXXII. 
Ver.  1-8.    Before  the  great  Judge  the  Judges  of  the  earth 
are  rebuked,  exhorted,  and  threatened. 
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1.  congregation— (Cf.  Exodus  12.3;  16. 1.)  of  the  mighty 

■A.  e.,  of  God,  of  His  appointment,  the  goda — or  judges 
:Exodus  21.  6;  22.  9),  God's  representatives,  a.  accept  the 
persona — lit.,  take  or  lift  up  the  faces,  i.  e.,  from  dejection, 
or  idmit  to  favour  and  communion,  regardless  of  merit 
Leviticus  19. 15;  Proverbs  18. 5).  3,4.  So  must  good  Judges 
ict  i  Psalm  10.  14  ;  29.  12).  poor  and  needy— (Cf.  Psalm  34. 
10;  41.  I.)  5.  By  the  wilful  Ignorance  and  negligence  of 
Judges,  anarchy  ensues  (Psalm  11.  3;  75.  3).  out  of  course 
— <Cf.  Margin:  Psalm  8.6;  62.2.)  6,  7.  Tbough  God  ad- 
mitted their  official  dignity  (John  10.34),  He  reminds 
them  of  their  mortality,  fall  like,  Ac.— be  cut  off  sud- 
denly (Psalm  20.8;  91.7).  8.  As  rightful  sovereign  of 
earth,  God  Is  invoked  personally  to  correct  the  evils  of 
His  representatives. 

PSALM    LXXXIII. 

Ver.  1-18.  Of  Asaph— {Cf.  Psalm  74.,  title.)  The  historical 
occasion  Is  probably  that  of  2  Chronicles  20. 1,  2  (of.  Psalms 
47.,  48).  After  a  general  petition,  the  craft  and  rage  of  the 
combined  enemies  are  described,  God's  former  dealings 
recited,  and  a  like  summary  and  speedy  destruction  on 
them  is  invoked. 

1.  God  addressed  as  Indifferent  (cf.  Psalm  85.22;  89.12). 
be  not  si  111 — lit.,  not  quiet,  as  opposed  to  action.  a.  thine 
enemies— as  well  as  ours  (PRalm  74.23;  Isaiah  87.23).  3. 
hidden  ones— whom  God  specially  protects  (Psalm  27.  6; 
ill.  1).  4.  from  being  a  nation— utter  destruction  (Isaiah 
7.8;  23.  1).  Israel— here  used  for  Judah,  having  been  the 
common  name.  5.  they  have  consulted — with  heart,  or 
SOrdially.  together  — all  alike.  6-8.  tabernacles  —  for 
people  (Psalm  78.67).  they— all  these  united  with  the 
children  of  Lot,  or  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (cf.  2  Chron- 
icles 20. 1).  9-11.  Compare  the  similar  fate  of  these  (2 
Chronicles  20.  23)  with  that  of  the  foes  mentioned  In 
Judges  7.  22,  here  referred  to.  They  destroyed  one  another 
J  udgea  4.  6-24  ;  7.  25).  Human  remains  form  manure  (ct 
!  Kings  9.  37 ;  Jeremiah  9.  22).  13.  The  language  of  the  in- 
vaders, houses — lit.,  residence*,  enclosures,  as  for  flocks 
(Psalm  65. 12).  of  God— as  the  proprietors  of  the  land  (2 
Chronicles  20.11;  Isaiah  14.25).  13.  Ilka  a  wheel  — or 
whirling  of  any  light  thing  (Isaiah  17. 13),  as  stubble  or 
chaff  (Psalm  1.4).  14,  15.  Pursue  them  to  an  utter  de- 
struction. 16.  that  they  may  seek— or  as  v.  18,  supply 
"  men,"  since  v.  17,  18  amplify  the  sentiment  of  ■.  16,  ex- 
pressing more  fully  the  measure  of  destruction,  and  the 
lesson  of  God's  being  and  perfections  (cf.  2  Chronicles  28. 
2U)  taught  to  all  men. 

PSALM   LXXXIV. 

Ver.  1-12.  Cf.  on  titles  of  Psalms  8.,  42.  The  writer  de- 
scribes the  desirableness  of  God's  worship,  and  prays  for 
a  restoration  to  Its  privileges. 

1.  amiable— not  lovely,  but  beloved,  tabernacles— 
(Psaiin  43.  3.)  a.  longeth— most  Intensely  (Genesis  31.  80; 
Psalm  17.12).  falnteth— exhausted  with  desire,  courts 
—as  tabernacles  (u.  1)— the  whole  building,  crtetta  out— 
lit.,  sings  for  joy ;  but  here,  and  Lamentations  2.19,  ex- 
presses an  act  of  sorrow  as  the  corresponding  noun 
(Psalm  17. 1 ;  61.  2).  heart  and  .  .  .  flesh— as  Psalm  68.  L 
3.  thine  altars — i.  e.,  of  burnt  offering  and  Incense,  used 
for  the  whole  tabernacle.  Its  structure  afforded  facilities 
for  sparrows  and  swallows  to  Indulge  their  known  pre- 
dilections for  such  places.  Some  understand  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  birds  as  a  comparison;  "as  they  find 
homes,  so  do  I  desire  thine  altars,"  Ac.  4.  This  view  Is 
Savoured  by  the  language  here,  which,  as  Psalm  16.1; 
23. 6.  recognizes  the  blessing  of  membership  in  God's 
family  by  terms  denoting  a  dwelling  in  Hi*  house.  6.  (Cf. 
Psalm  68.  28. )  In  whose  heart  .  .  .  ways— Ce.,  who  knows 
and  loves  the  way  to  God's  favour  (Proverbs  18,  17;  Isaiah 
40.  3,  1).  6.  valley  of  Baca — or  weeping.  Through  such, 
by  reason  of  their  dry  and  barren  condition,  the  wor- 
shippers often  had  to  pass  to  Jerusalem.  As  they  might 
become  wells,  or  fountains,  or  pools,  supplied  by  refresh- 
ing rain,  so  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  exercises  of  His 
Worship,  refreshes  and  revives  the  hearts  of  His  people, 
«  tost  *»  <""-rows  they  nave  "  rivers  of  delight"  (Psalm 
3T2 


36.8;  46.4).  7.  The  figure  of  the  pilgrim  Is  carrier"  oui 
As  such  daily  refit  their  bodily  strength  til)  uiey  reach 
Jerusalem,  so  the  spiritual  worshipper  Is  dal"y  supplied 
with  spiritual  strength  by  God's  grace  till  he  appears 
before  God  in  heaven,  appeareth  .  .  .  God — the  i*-rm» 
of  the  requisition  for  the  attendance  on  the  feasts  ct 
Deuteronomy  16. 16).  9.  God  is  addressed  as  a  shield  (ct 
t>.  11).  thine  anointed  —  David  (1  Samuel  16.12).  lO.  1 
had  .  .  .  doorkeeper — lit.,  I  choose  to  sit  on  th*.  Vvresholtt, 
the  meanest  place.  11,  la.  As  a  sun  God  enlightens  (Psulna 
27. 1);  as  a  shield,  protects.  Grace  Is  God's  favour,  Its  frull 
—glory  the  honour  He  bestows,  uprightly — (Psalm  15.  21 
18.23.)    that  trusteth— constantly. 

PSALM    LXXXV. 

Ver.  1-13.  On  the  ground  of  former  mercies,  the  Psalm- 
ist prays  for  renewed  blessings,  and,  confidently  expect- 
lng  them,  rejoices. 

1.  captivity— not  necessarily  the  Babylonian,  but  any 
great  evil  (Psalm  14.  7).  a,  3— (Cf.  Psalm  82.  1-5.)  To  turn 
from  the  fierceness,  Ac,  implies  that  He  was  reconcilable, 
though  (4-7)  having  still  occasion  for  the  anger  which  !s 
deprecated,  draw  out — or,  prolong  (Psalm  36. 10).  8.  He 
Is  confident  God  will  favour  His  penitent  people  (Psalm 
51.  17  ;  80.  18).  saints— as  Psalm  4. 3,  the  "godly."  9.  They 
are  here  termed  "  them  that  fear  him  )"  and  grace  pro- 
duces glory  (Psalm  84.  11).  10.  God's  promises  of  mercy 
will  be  verified  by  His  truth  (cf.  Psalm  25.  10;  40.  10;  and 
the  "  work  of  righteousness"  In  His  holy  government  shall 
be  "  peace"  (Isaiah  32. 17).  There  is  an  implied  contrast 
with  a  dispensation  under  which  God's  truth  sustains  His 
threatened  wrath,  and  His  righteousness  Inflicts  miserj 
on  the  wicked.  11.  Earth  and  heaven  shall  abound  with 
the  blessings  of  this  government;  ia-13,  and,  under  this, 
the  deserted  land  shall  be  productive,  and  men  be  set,  oi 
guided  In  God's  holy  ways.  Doubtless,  In  this  description 
of  God's  returning  favour,  the  writer  had  in  view  that 
more  glorious  period,  when  Christ  shall  establish  His  gov- 
ernment on  God's  reconclledjustlce  and  abounding  meroy. 

PSALM    LXXXVI. 

Ver.  1-17.  This  Is  a  prayer  In  which  the  writer,  with 
deep  emotion,  mingles  petitions  and  praises,  now  urgent 
for  help,  and  now  elated  with  hope,  in  view  of  former  mer- 
cies. The  occurrence  of  many  terms  and  phrases  peculiar 
to  David's  Psalms  clearly  Intimates  Its  authorship. 

1,  a.  poor  and  needy— a  suffering  child  of  God,  as  Psalm 
10.  12, 17 ;  18.  27.  I  am  holy— or,  godly,  as  Psalm  4.  3 ;  85.  8. 
4.  lift  up  my  soul— with  strong  desire  (Psalm 25. 1).  5-7. 
unto  all .  ,  .  that  call  upon  thee— or,  worship  thee  (Psalm 
50.  15;  91. 15)  however  undeserving  (Exodus  84. 6 ;  Levltlou* 
11.9-13.)  8.  neither.  .  .  works— lit., nothing  like  thy  work*, 
the  gods  have  none  at  all.  9, 10.  The  pious  Jews  believed 
that  God's  common  relation  to  all  would  be  ultimately 
acknowledged  by  all  men  (Psalm  45.  12-16;  47.  9).  11. 
Teach— Show,  point  out.  the  way — of  Providence,  walk 
In  thy  truth— according  to  It*  declarations,  unite  my 
heart— fix  all  my  affections  (Psalm  12.  2 ;  James  4.  8).  trn 
fear  thy  name — (cf.  v.  12)  to  honour  thy  perfections.  13, 
14.  The  reason :  God  had  delivered  him  from  death  and 
the  power  of  insolent,  violent,  and  godless  persecutors 
(Psalm  54.  3;  Ezeklel  8.  12).  15.  Contrasts  God  with  his 
enemies  (cf.  v.  5).  16.  son  .  .  .  handmaid — home-born 
servant  (cf.  Luke  15. 17).  IT.  Show  me—  lit..  Make  ttrtth  me 
a  token,  by  thy  providential  care.  Thus  in  and  by  his  pros- 
perity his  enemies  would  be  confounded. 

PSALM    LXXXVII. 

Ver.  1-7.  This  triumphal  song  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  same  event  as  the  46th.  The  writer  celebrates  the 
glory  of  the  Church,  as  the  means  of  spiritual  blessing  to 
the  nation. 

1.  His  (i. «.,  God's)  foundation— or,  what  He  has  founded, 
(.  «.,  Zion  (Isaiah  14.  32).  is  In  the  holy  moantaltu-Uu 
location  of  Zlon,  In  the  wide  sense,  for  the  capital,  or  Je- 
rusalem, being  on  several  hills,  a.  gates— for  the  en* 
closures,  or  city  to  which  they  opened  (Psalm.  9. 14 ;  122.  2; 
cf.  Psalm  132.  13,  14\     3.  spoken  of  (or  trO  thee— i.  «.,  Ukf 
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My  «»f  God  (Psalru  46.  4;  48.  2).  4.  This  is  what  Is  spoken 
»y  God.  to  thrm  .  .  .  me — lit.,  for  my  knowers,  they  are 
true  worshippers  (Psalm  36. 10;  Isaiah  19.  21).  These  are 
mentioned  as  specimens.  This  (i.  e.,  nation) .  .  .  -was  bora 
there — Of  each  it  is  said,  "This  was  born,  or  is  a  native  of 
Zioa,  spiritually."  5.  The  writer  resumes— This  and  that 
nuu~jif.,  ma  i  and  man,  or  many  (Genesis  14. 10;  Exodus 
8. 10, 14),  or  all  (Isaiah  44.  5 ;  Galatians  3.  28).  the  Highest 
.  her— God  is  her  protector.  6.  The  same  idea  is  set 
forth  under  the  figure  of  a  register  made  by  God  (cf.  Isaiah 
i.  31.  7.  As  in  a  great  procession  of  those  thus  written 
up,  or  registered,  seeking  Zion  (Isaiah  2. 3;  Jeremiah  50. 5), 
tJoe  singers  and  players,  or  pipers,  shall  precede,  all  my 
springs— so  each  shall  say,  "All  my  sources  of  spiritual 
joy  are  in  thee"  (Psalm  46.  4 ;  84.  6). 

PSALM    LXXXVI1I. 

Ver.  1-18.  Upon  Hahalath — either  an  Instrument,  as  a 
ate.  to  be  used  as  an  accompaniment,  Leannoth,  for  sing- 
ng,  or,  as  others  think,  an  enigmatic  title  (cf.  Psalm  5.  22 
ami  45.,  titles),  denoting  the  subject — t.  «'.,  "  sickness  or  dis- 
ease, lor  humbling,"  the  idea  of  spiritual  maladies  being 
often  represented  by  disease  (cf.  Psalm  6. 5,  6;  22. 14, 15,<fcc). 
On  the  other  terms  (cf.  Psalm  42.  32)  Heinan  and  Ethan 
|(i*sa.lm8y.,  title)  were  David's  singers  (1  Chronicles  6. 18,33; 
15.  17),  of  the  lamily  of  Kohath.  If  the  persons  alluded  to(l 
'Cings  4.  31 ;  1  Chronicles  2.  6),  they  were  probably  adopted 
Into  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Though  called  a  song,  which 
usually  implies  joy  (Psulm  83.  1),  both  the  style  and  mat- 
ter of  the  Psalm  are  very  despondent;  yet  the  appeals  to 
Uo'l  evince  faith,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  word  song 
might  be  extended  to  such  compositions. 
1,  a.  Cf.  on  the  terms  used,  Psalm  22.  2;  31.  2.  3.  crave 
-lit.,  hell  (Psalin  16.  10),  death  in  wide  sense.  4.  go  .  .  , 
pi  t— of  destruction  (Psalm  28. 1).  as  a  man — lit.,  a  stout  man, 
whose  strength  is  utterly  gone.  5.  Free  .  .  .  dead — Cut 
>ff  from  God's  care,  as  are  the  slain,  who,  falling  under 
ci'.r.  wrath,  ar«  left,  no  longer  sustained  by  His  hand.  6. 
Similar  figures  for  distress  in  Psalm  63.  9;  60.  8.  T.  Ct 
Psalm  S8.  2,  on  first,  and  Psalm  42.  7,  on  last  clause.  8, 
;ut  o0  from  sympathy  and  made  hateful  to  friend* 
Psalm  31.  11).  9.  mine  eye  mourneth — lit.,  decays,  or 
'*.;.-  denotinsj  exhaustion  (Psalm 6. 7;  81.  9).  I  .  .  .  called 
-(ISalin  86.5  Ij  stretched  out— for  help  (Psalm  44.20). 
10.  shall  the  dead  [the  remains  of  ghosts]  arise — lit.,  rise 
up,  i.  e.,  as  dead  persons.  11,  12  amplify  the  foregoing, 
the  whole  purport  (as  Psalm  6.  5)  being  to  contrast  death 
and  life  a.s  seasons  for  praising  God.  13.  prevent — meet 
.  e.,  he  will  diligently  come  before  God  for  help  (Psalm 
18.41V  14.  On  the  terms  (Psalm  27.  9;  74.1;  77. 7).  15.  from 
.  youth  up— all  my  life.  With  16, 17  the  extremes  of 
anguish  and  despair  are  depicted.  18.  Into  darkness— 
Better  omit  "into"— mine  acquaintances  (are)  darkness, 
the  gloom  of  death,  Ac.  (Job  17. 13, 14). 

PSALM    LXXXIX. 

Ver.  1-52.  Of  Etharir- (see  Psalm  88.,  title).  The  Psalm  was 
somposed  during  some  season  of  great  national  distress, 
perhaps  Absalom's  rebellion.  It  contrasts  the  promised 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  David's  throne  (with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  promise  of  2  Samuel  7.),  with  a  time  when 
God  appeared  to  have  forgotten  His  covenant  The  plo- 
ture  thus  drawn  may  typify  the  promises  and  the  adver- 
sities of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  terms  of  confiding  ap- 
peal to  God  provided  appropriate  prayers  for  the  Divine 
aid  and  promised  blessing. 

1.  mercies— those  promised  (Isaiah  55. 8;  Acts  13. 34),  and 
—faithfulness— t.  «.,  in  fulfilling  them.  9.  I  have  said- 
expressed,  as  well  as  felt,  my  convictions  (2  Corinthians 
4.  13).  3,  4.  The  object  of  this  faith  expressed  in  God's 
words  (2  Samuel  7. 11-16).  with  [or  Ut.,  to]  my  chosen— as 
the  covenant  is  in  the  form  of  a  promise.  6,  7.  This  is 
worthy  of  our  belief,  for  His  faithfulness  (is  praised)  by 
the  congregation  of  saints  or  holy  ones,  i.  «.,  angels  (of. 
i>eutoronomy  33.  2;  Daniel  8. 13).  sons  of .  .  .  mighty— 
(cf.  Psalm  29. 1.)  So  is  He  to  be  admired  on  earth.  8-14. 
To  illustrate  His  power  and  faithfulness  examples  are 
irttod  from  history      His  control  of  the  sea  (the   most 


mighty  and  unstable  object  in  nature),  and  of  Egypt 
(Psalm  87.  4),  the  first  great  foe  of  Israel  (subjected  U 
utter  helplessness  from  pride  and  insolence),  are  speci- 
mens. At  the  same  time,  the  whole  frame  of  natur« 
founded  and  sustained  by  Him,  Tabor  and  Hermon  foi 
east  and  west,  and  "  north  and  south,"  together  represent, 
ing  the  whole  world,  declare  the  same  truth  as  to  U.U 
attributes,  rejoice  In  thy  name — praise  thy  perfections 
by  their  very  existence.  15.  His  government  of  righteous- 
ness is  served  by  mercy  and  truth  as  ministers  'Psalm  86, 
10-13).  know  the  joyful  sound — understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  spiritual  blessings  symbolized  by  the  feasts  ta 
which  the  people  were  called  by  the  trumpet  (Leviticus  25. 
9,  Ac),  walk  .  .  .  countenance — live  in  His  favour  (Psalm 
4.  6;  44.  3).  16,  17.  in  [or,  by]  thy  righteousness — thy 
faithful  just  rule,  glory  [or,  beauty]  of  their  strength— 
they  shall  be  adorned  as  well  as  protected,  our  horn- 
exalt  our  power  (Psalm  75. 10;  Luke  1.  69).  18.  (Cf.  Margin.) 
Thus  is  introduced  the  promise  to  "our  shield,"  "our 
king,"  David.  19-37.  Then— When  the  covenant  was 
established,  of  whose  execution  the  exalted  views  of  God 
now  given  furnish  assurance,  thou  ...  to  thy  Holy 
One — or  godly  saint,  object  of  favour  (Psalm  4.  3).  Nathan 
is  meant  (2  Samuel  7. 17  ;  1  Chronicles  17.  3-15).  laid  help 
— lit.,  given  help.  David  was  chosen  and  then  exalted.  a*. 
I  have  found— having  sought  and  then  selected  him  (1 
Samuel  16.  1-6),  31,  will  protect  and  sustain  (Isaiah  41. 10X 
22-35,  by  restraining  and  conquering  his  enemies,  and 
performing  my  gracious  purpose  of  extending  his  domin- 
ion—hand [and]  right  hand— power  (Psalm  17.  7 ;  60.  Si. 
sea,  and  .  .  .  rivers — limits  of  his  empire  (Psalm  72.  8). 
26,  27.  first  horn — one  who  is  chief,  most  beloved  or  dis- 
tinguished (Exodus  4.  22;  Colossians  1.  15).  In  God's 
sight  and  purposes  he  was  the  first  among  all  monarch*, 
and  specially  so  in  his  typical  relation  to  Christ.  '-48-37. 
This  relation  is  perpetual  with  David's  descendants, 
as  a  whole  typical  in  official  position  of  his  last  greatest 
descendant.  Hence  though  in  personal  relations  any  of 
them  might  be  faithless  and  so  punished,  their  typical  re- 
lation shall  continue.  His  oath  confirms  his  promise,  and 
the  most  enduring  objects  of  earth  and  heaven  illustrate 
its  perpetual  force  (Psalm  72.  5,  7, 17).  by  my  holiness  as 
a  holy  God.  once— one  thing  (Psalm  27. 4).  that  I  will  not 
lie— lit.,  if  I  We— part  of  the  form  of  swearing  (1  Samuel  84. 
6;  2  Samuel  3.  35).  It  shall  .  .  .  moon  .  .  .  heaven— lit., 
"As  the  moon,  and  the  witness  in  the  sky  is  sure,  •.  »., 
the  moon."  38-53  present  a  striking  contrast  to  these 
glowing  promises,  in  mournful  evidences  of  a  loss  of  God's 
favour.  38.  cast  off— and  rejected  (cf.  Psalm  16.  4 ;  43.  2 ;  44. 
9).  39.  An  Insult  to  the  crown,  as  of  Divine  origin,  was  a 
profanation.  40-45.  The  ruin  is  depicted  under  several 
figures— a  vineyard  whose  broken  hedges,  and  a  stronghold 
whose  ruins  invite  spoilers  and  invaders;  a  warrior, 
whose  enemies  are  aided  by  God,  and  whose  sword's  edgs 
—Ut.,  rock  or  strength  (Joshua  5.  2)  is  useless;  and  a 
youth  prematurely  old.  days  of  his  youth — or,  youthful 
vigour,  i.  e.,  of  the  royal  line,  or  promised  perpetual 
kingdom,  under  the  figure  of  a  man.  46.  How  long  1 
&o.— (Cf.  Psalm  13. 1;  88. 14;  Jeremiah  4.  4.)  47.  These  ex- 
postulations are  excited  in  view  of  the  identity  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom  with  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind (Genesis  22.  18;  Psalm  72. 17;  Isaiah  9.  7;  11.  1-10);  for 
if  such  Is  the  fate  of  this  chosen  royal  line.  48.  What 
man — lit.,  strong  man — shall  live  1  and.  Indeed,  have  not  all 
men  been  made  in  vain,  as  to  glorifying  God?  49-51. 
The  terms  of  expostulation  are  used  in  view  of  the  actual 
appearance  that  God  had  forsaken  Hit*  people  and  forgot- 
ten His  promise,  and  the  plea  for  aid  Is  urgexl  in  view  of 
the  reproaches  of  His  and  His  people's  enemies  (cf.  Isaiah 
87.  17-35).  bear  in  my  bosom— as  feeling  the  affliction  oi 
the  people  (Psalni  69.  9).  footsteps — ways  (Psalm  56.  6), 
Blessed,  <fec. — denotes  retum'ag  confidence  (Psalm  84. 1-8). 
Amen,  and  Amen — closes  the  third  book  of  Psalms. 

PSALM   XC. 

Ver.  1-17.  Contrasting  man's  frailty  with  God's  eternity 
the  writer  mourns  over  it  as  the  puulshinenl  of  sin,  tuui 
prays  for  a  return  of  tbe  Divine  favour.   A  Prayer  i'.aalnlj 
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rack]  e/  Moses  the  man  o/  God — (Deuteronomy  88.  1 ;  Joshua 
14.  S) ;  A3  such  he  wrote  this  (cf.  titles  of  Psalm  18.  and 
Psalm  86). 

1.  dwelling-place— horue  (cf.  Ezeklel  11.  16),  as  a  refuge 
(Deuteronomy  33.  27).  3.  brought  forth  [and]  formed— 
both  express  the  Idea  of  production  by  birth.  3.  to  de- 
struction— IU.,  even  to  dust  (Genesis  3.  13),  which  Is  partly 
quoted  In  the  last  clause.  4-.  Even  were  our  days  now 
WOO  years,  as  Adam's,  our  life  would  be  but  a  moment  In 
God'8  Bight  (2  Peter  3.  8).  a  watch — or,  third  part  of  a 
night  (cf.  Exodus  14.24).  5,  G.  Life  Is  like  grass,  which, 
though  changing  under  the  Influence  of  the  night's  dew, 
and  flourishing  in  the  morning,  Is  soon  cut  down  and 
wlthereth  (Psalm  103. 16;  1  Peter  1.  24).  7,  8.  For— A  reason, 
this  Is  the  Infliction  of  God's  wrath,  troubled— 4tt.,  con- 
founded by  terror  (Psalm  2.  5).  Death  Is  by  sin  (Romans  5. 
U).  Though  ferret,  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  as  a 
candle,  will  bring  sin  to  view  (Proverbs 20.  27;  1  Corinthians 
4.  5).  0.  are  puhNcd— lit.,  turn,  as  to  depart  (Jeremiah  8.  4). 
spend — lit.,  consume.  «»  a  tale— lit.,  a  thought,  or,  a  nigh 
(Ezeklel  2. 10).  10.  Moses'  life  was  an  exception  (Deuter- 
onomy 34.  7).  it  is  .  .  .  cut  off— or,  driven,  as  Is  said  of  the 
quails  in  using  the  same  word  (Numbers  U.  81).  In  view 
of  this  certain  and  speedy  end,  life  Is  full  of  sorrow.  H. 
The  whole  verse  may  be  read  as  a  question  Implying  the 
negative,  "  No  one  knows  what  thy  anger  can  do,  and 
what  thy  wrath  Is,  estimated  by  a  true  piety."  13.  This 
be  prays  we  may  know  or  understand,  so  as  properly  to 
namber  or  appreciate  the  shortness  of  our  days,  that  we 
may  be  wise.  13.  (Of.  Psalm  13.  2.)  let  it  repent — a  strong 
figure,  as  Exodus  32.  12,  imploring  a  change  in  His  deal- 
ings. 14.  early — promptly.  15.  As  have  been  our  sor- 
rows, so  let  our  Joys  be  great  and  long.  16.  thy  -work — or, 
providential  acts,  thy  glory— (Psalm  8.  5;  45.  8),  the 
honour  accruing  from  thy  work  of  mercy  to  as.  17.  let 
the  beauty— or  sum  of  His  gracious  acta,  in  their  harmony, 
be  illustrated  In  us,  and  favour  our  enterprise. 

PSALM  XCI. 

Ver.  1-16.  David  Is  the  most  probable  anthor  ;  and  the 
pestilence,  mentioned  2  Samuel  24.,  the  most  probable  of 
aay  special  occasion  to  which  the  Psalm  may  refer. 
The  changes  of  person  allowable  in  poetry  are  here  fre- 
quently made. 

I.  7b  dwell  in  the  secret  place  (Psalm  27.  5 ;  81.  20),  denotes 
nearness  to  God.  Such  as  do  so  abide  or  lodge  secure  from 
asMiults,  and  can  well  use  the  terms  of  trust  in  t>.  2.  3. 
snares  .  .  .  [and]  noiioine  pestilence — lit.,  plague*  of  mis- 
ah,.?/*  (Psalm  5.  9 ;  62.  7),  are  expressive  figures  for  various 
evils.  4.  For  the  first  figure  cf.  Deuteronomy  32. 11;  Mark 
23.  CT.  touchier — lit.,  surrounding — i.  «.,  a  kind  of  shield 
covering  all  over.  5.  terror— or,  what  causes  it  (Proverbs 
*X  2).  by  night— theu  aggravated,  arrow- i.  *.,  of  ene- 
mies. 7-8.  The  security  Is  more  valuable,  as  being  special, 
and,  therefore,  evidently  of  tiod ;  and  while  ten  thou- 
sands of  the  wicked  fall,  the  righteous  are  in  such  safety, 
that  they  only  see  the  calamity.  9-1:4.  This  exemption 
from  evil  is  the  result  of  trust  in  God,  who  employe 
angels  as  ministering  spirits  (Hebrews  1  14).  13.  Even 
the  fiercest,  strongest  and  most  insidious  animals  may  be 
trampled  on  with  Impunity.  14-16.  God  Himself  speaks 
(of.  Psalm  46.  10;  75.  2,  8).  All  the  terms  to  express  safety 
and  peace  indicate  the  most  nndoubting  confidence  (ct 
Psalm  18.  2;  20.  1 ;  22.  5).  set  his  love— that  of  the  most 
ardent  kind,  show  him — lit.,  make  him  tee  (Psalm  50.  23; 
Luke  2.  30). 

PSALM    XCII. 

Ver.  1-L5.  A  JPtalm-tong—iVL  Psalm  30.,  title.)  The  theme 
\»,  that  God  should  be  praised  for  His  righteous  Judgments 
■>n  the  wicked  and  His  care  and  defence  of  His  people, 
Such  a  topic,  at  ail  times  proper,  is  specially  so  for  the  re- 
Qeotlon*  of  the  Sabbath-day. 
1.  sing  .  .  .  name — celebrate  thy  perfections.    3.  la  the 
lornlng  .  .  .  uvvry    night — diligently  and    constantly 
?xallu  i2.  .Si.      lovlug-kindncsa — IU.,  mercy,      falthful- 
«ie»-lu  fulfilling  promises  (Psalm  89.  14).    3.  In  such  a 
my iK  all  proper  aid  must  be  used,    with  a  .  .  .  sound- 
ex,  eat  HifN/atom  (cf.  Psalm  v  16),  perhaps  an  instrument  of 
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that  name,  from  its  sound  resembling  the  muttered 
of  meditation,  as  expressed  also  by  the  word.  This  a 
Joined  with  the  harp.  4.  thy  work — i.  «.,  of  provideno 
(Psalm  90.  10,  17).  5.  great  .  .  .  -works — correspond  U 
deep  or  vast  thoughts  (Psalm  40.5;  Romans  11.23).  6.  J 
hrui Isli  man  Uuoweth  not — i.  «.,  God's  works,  BO  th< 
Psalmist  describes  himself  (Psalm  78.  22)  when  amazed  bj 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  now  understood  and  ex 
plained.  8.  This  he  does  in  part,  by  contrasting  their  mil 
with  God's  exaltation  and  eternity,  most  high — as  occupy 
lng  the  highest  place  in  heaven  (Psalm  7.  7;  18.  16).  W,  It) 
A  further  contrast  with  the  wicked,  in  the  lot  of  the  right 
eous,  safety  and  triumph,  horn  .  .  .  exalt — lstoincreas* 
power  (Psalm  75.  6).  anointed  .  .  .  fresh  [or,  new]  oll- 
(Psalm  23.  5)  a  figure  for  refreshment  (cf.  Luke  7.  46).  Sucl 
use  of  oil  is  still  common  In  the  East.  11.  see  .  .  .  [a  rut 
hear  my  desire — or,  lit.,  look  on  my  enemies  and  bear  oi 
the  wicked  (cf.  Psalm  27.  11 ;  64.  7) — i.  «.,  I  shall  be  gratiCet 
by  their  fall.  13-14.  The  vigorous  growth,  longevity 
utility,  fragrance,  and  beauty  of  these  noble  trees,  se 
forth  the  life,  character,  and  destiny  of  the  pious  ;  13.  an« 
they  thus  declare  God's  glory  as  their  strong  and  rlKht 
eous  ruler. 

PSALM    XOIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  This  and  the  six  following  Psalms  were  up 
plied  by  the  Jews  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  therm 
is  God's  supremacy  In  creation  and  providence. 

1.  God  Is  described  as  a  king  entering  on  His  relgn,  snd 
for  robes  of  royalty,  Investing  Himself  with  the  glorloar 
attributes  of  His  nature.  The  result  of  His  thus  relgnlnj 
is  the  durability  of  the  world.  3-4.  His  under)  ved  pow«> 
exceeds  the  most  sublime  exhibitions  of  the  most  power 
ful  objects  in  nature  (Psalm  88.9).  5.  While  His  powei 
inspires  dread,  His  revealed  will  should  secure  our  eonfl 
dence  (cf.  Psalm  19.  7;  25,  10),  and  thus  fear  and  love  rami 
blned,  producing  all  holy  emotions,  should  distlngulnl 
the  worship  we  offer  in  His  house,  both  earthly  and  b~n\ 
enly. 

PSALM  XCIV. 

Ver.  1-23.  The  writer,  appealing  to  God  in  view  ol  lot 
oppression  of  enemies,  rebukes  them  for  their  wicked 
ness  and  folly,  and  encourages  himself,  in  the  cunfhleno 
that  God  will  punish  evil-doers,  and  favour  His  people. 

1,  3.  God's  revenge  is  His  Judicial  infliction  of  righteoni 
punishment,  show  thyself— (Cf.  Margin.)  Lift  up  thy, 
self— or,  Arise,  both  figures  representing  God  as  heretofon 
Indifferent  (cf.  Psalm  3.  7 ;  22. 16,  20).  3,  4.  In  an  earnes 
expostulation  he  expresses  his  desire  that  the  Insolent  trl 
umph  of  the  wicked  may  be  ended.  5,  G.  people  [and 
heritage— are  synonymous,  the  people  being  often  calle< 
God's  heritage.  As  Justice  to  the  weak  is  a  sign  of  th< 
best  government,  their  oppression  is  a  sign  of  the  wore 
(Deuteronomy  10. 18;  Isaiah  10.  2).  7.  Their  cruelty  is  onlj 
exceeded  by  their  wicked  and  absurd  presumption  (PsalH 
10.  11 ;  59.  7).  8.  ye  brutish— (Cf.  Psalm  73.  22;  92.  8.)  9-11 
The  evidence  of  God's  providential  government  Is  fount 
in  His  creative  power  and  omniscience,  which  also  assort 
us  that  He  can  punish  the  wicked  in  regard  to  all  thei 
vain  purposes.  13,  13.  On  the  other  hand  he  favours 
though  he  chastens,  the  pious,  and  will  teach  and  pre 
serve  them  till  the  prosperous  wicked  are  overthrown 
1*,  15.  This  results  from  His  abiding  love  (Deuteronomj 

32.  15),  which  is  further  evinced  by  His  restoring  order  ii 
His  government,  whose  right  administration  will  be  ap 
proved  by  the  good.  16.  These  questions  imply  tha 
none  other  than  God  will  help  (Psalm  60.  9),  17-19,  a  fac 
fully  confirmed  by  his  past  experience,  dwelt  In  sUenci 
—as  in  the  grave  (Psalm  31. 17).  my  thoughts— or,  anxiouj 
cares.  30.  throne — power,  rulers.  Iniquity  [and]  ml» 
chief— both  denote  evils  done  to  others,  as  31.  explains 

33,  33.  Yet  he  is  safe  in  God's  care,    defence— (Psalm 
9.)    rock  of  .  .  .  refuge— (Psalm  9.  9;    18.  2.)     bring  . 
iniquity— (Cf.  Psalm  5.  10;  7. 18.)    In  their  .  .  .  w»cke# 
nens— while  they  are  engaged  in  evil-doing. 

PSALM    XCV. 

Ver.  1-11.     David  (Hebrews  4,  7)  exhorts  oxen  to  pr 
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for  Hi*  greatness,  and  warns  thein,  in  God's  words, 
g»J  nsl  neglecting  His  service. 

1.  Tt.e  terras  used  to  express  the  highest  kind  of  Joy. 

*  lock—  A  firm  basis,  giving  certainty  of  salvation  (Psalm 

W.  7").     4.  cont«  .  .  .  iire^siioo —  /.i/,.,  approach,  or,  meet  Him 

''  ^Balrx    17.  13).     3.    nbovf   .    .   .   god* — esteemed  suuh  by 

'  ten,  though  really  nothing  (Jeremiah  5.  7;  10.  10-15).    4, 

'  l  The  terms  used  describe  the  world  in  Its  whole  extent, 

"  lubject  to  God.    6.  come — or,  enter,  with  solemn  forms,  as 

""  irell  as  hearts.    7.  This  relation  Illustrates  our  entire  de- 

"'*  pendence  (cf.  Psalm  23.  3;  74.  1).    The  last  clause  is  united 

}'  »y  Paul  (Hebrews  3. 7)  to  the  following  (cf.  Psalm  81. 8),  8-11, 

|(1"  warning  against  neglect;  and  this  is  sustained  by  citing 

''"libs  melancholy  fate  of  their  rebellions  ancestors,  whose 

Tprovoktng  Insolence  Is  described  by  quoting  the  language 

Btf  of  God's  complaint  (Numbers  14.11)  of  their  conduct  at 

"^tueribah  and  Massah,  names  given  (Exodus  17.  7)  to  com- 

"  imemorate  tbelr  strife  and  contention  with  Him  (Psalm 

"  rs.  18,41).    err  In  their  heart— their  wanderings  in  the 

desert  were  but  types  of  their  Innate  Ignorance  and  per- 

verseness.    that  they  should  not — lit.,  if  they,  Ac,  part  of 

"f  the  form  of  swearing  (cf.  Numbers  14.  SO;  Psalm  89.  85). 

PSALM    XCVI. 

Ver.  1-13.  The  substance  of  this  Psalm,  and  portions  of 
(be  97th,  9Mh,  and  100th,  are  found  In  1  Chronicles  1«„ 
which  was  used  by  David's  directions  In  the  dedication 
Of  the  tabernacle  on  Mount  Zion.  The  dispensation  of  the 
Messiah  was  typified  by  that  event,  involving,  as  It  did, 
»  more  permanent  seat  of  worship,  and  the  Introduction 
I  of  additional  and  more  spiritual  services.  Hence  the 
«i  language  of  these  Psalms  may  be  regarded  as  having  a 
higher  import  than  that  pertinent  to  the  occasion  on 
which  It  was  thus  publicly  used. 

1-3.  All  nations  are  invited  to  unite  in  this  most  Joyful 
praise,  new  song— lit.,  fresh,  for  new  mercies  (Psalm  33. 
8;  40.8).  show  forth— lit.,  declare  Joyful  tidings.  The  sal- 
vation Illustrates  His  glory  In  its  wonders  of  love  and 
mercy.  4,  S.  For  He  is  not  a  local  God,  but  of  universal 
agency ,  while  idols  are  nothing.  0.  Honour  and  ma- 
jesty—are His  attendants, "declared  in  His  mighty  works, 
while  power  and  grace  are  specially  seen  in  His  spiritual 
relations  to  His  people.  7-0.  Give— or,  ascribe  (Psalm  29. 
1)  due  honour  to  Him,  by  acts  of  appointed  and  solemn 
worship  In  His  house,  offering — of  thanks,  beauty  of 
holiness— <Psalm  29.  2.)  fear  .  .  .  him— (Psalm  2. 1L)  1©. 
Let  all  know  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  ordered 
In  Justice,  and  they  shall  enjoy  firm  and  lasting  peace  (cf. 
Psalm  72.  8,  7  ;  Isaiah  9.  6,  7).  11-13.  For  which  reason  the 
untve.ue  is  invoked  to  unite  in  Joy,  and  even  Inanimate 
nature  (Romans  8.  14-22)  Is  poetically  represented  as  capa- 
ble of  joining  In  the  anthem  of  praise. 

PSALM    XCVII. 

Ver.  1-18.  The  writer  celebrates  the  Lord's  dominion 
over  nations  and  nature,  describes  its  effect  on  foes  and 
friends,  and  exhorts  and  encourages  the  latter. 

1-a.  This  dominion  is  a  cause  of  Joy,  because,  however 
our  minds  are  oppressed  with  terror  before  the  throne  of 
the  King  of  kings  (Exodus  19.  16;  Deuteronomy  5.  22),  we 
know  It  Is  based  on  righteous  principles  and  Judgments 
which  are  according  to  truth.  3-5.  The  attending  illus- 
trations of  God's  awful  Justice  on  enemies  (Psalm  83,  14) 
are  seen  In  the  disclosures  of  His  almighty  power  on  the 
elements  of  nature  (cf.  Psalm  46.  2;  77.  17 ;  Habakkuk  3.  6, 
&.C).  6.  heavens— or,  their  inhabitants  (Psalm  60.  6),  as 
opposed  to  nations  In  the  latter  clause  (cf.  Isaiah  40.  5;  68. 
16).  7.  Idolaters  are  utterly  put  to  shame,  for  if  angels 
Kinst  worship  Him,  how  mucn  mora  those  who  wor- 
shipped them,  all  ye  gods—  lit.,  all  ye  angels  (Psalm  8.  5; 
188. 1 ;  Hebrews  1.6;  2.  7)  Paul  quotes,  not  as  a  prophecy, 
but  as  language  used  ii  regard  to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who 
hi.  the  Old  Testament  thsophania  is  the  second  person  of 
«ke  Godhead.  8,  9.  The  sxaltatlon  of  Zion's  king  is  Joy 
x  the  righteous  a  ad  sorrow  to  the  wicked,  daughters  of 
4wdab— (Ct  Psalm  48.  11.)  above  all  gods— (Psalm  96.  S.) 
iO-13.  Let  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  providence  and 
grace  incite  saints  (Psalm  4.  3)  to  holy  living.    Spiritual 


blessings  are  in  store,  represented  by  lignt  (Psalm  47.  I) 
and  gladness,  sown— to  spring  forth  abundantly  tot 
such,  who  alone  can  and  well  may  rejoice  in  the  holj 
government  of  their  sovereign  Lord  (cf.  Psalm  80.  4;  32, 11) 

PSALM     XCVIII. 

Ver.  1-9.  In  view  of  the  wonders  of  grace  and  righteous- 
ness displayed  in  God's  salvation,  the  whole  creation  ia 
invited  to  untie  in  praise. 

1.  gotten  .  .  .  victory— lit.,  made  salvation,  enabled  Him 
to  save  His  people,  right  hand,  and  .  .  .  arm — denote 
power,  holy  arm— or,  arm  of  holiness,  the  power  of  His 
united  moral  perfections  (Psalm  22.  3;  32.  11).  ».  The  sal- 
vation Is  the  result,  of  his  righteousness  (Psalm  7.  17;  81. 1, 
and  both  are  publicly  displayed.  3.  The  union  of  meroy 
anil  truth  (Psalm  67.3;  85.10)  secure  the  blessings  of  tha 
promise  (Genesis  12.3;  18.  18)  to  all  the  world  (Isaiah  52. 
10).  4-0.  make  n  loud  noise — or,  burst  forth  (Isaiah  14.7; 
14.23).  before  .  .  .  King — hail  Him  as  your  sovereign1 
and  while  with  every  aid  to  demonstrate  seal  and  Joy,  In- 
telligent creatures  are  invited  to  praise,  kn  In  Psalm  M 
11-13,  Inanimate  nature  is  also  summoned  to  honour  H!ra 
who  triumphs  and  rules  in  righteousness  and  equity. 

PSALM    XCIX. 

Ver.  1-9.  God's  government  is  especially  exercised  to 
and  for  His  Church,  which  should  praise  Him  for  His  gra- 
cious dealings. 

1.  »ltteth  .  .  .  rheniMm- (cf.  1  SamneU.  4;  Psalm*).  1). 
tremble  ...  be  moved— Inspired  with  fear  by  His  Judg- 
ments on  the  wicked,  '-i.  grenj  In  Zlon— where  He  dwell* 
(Psalm  9.11).  3.  thy  .  .  .  nam*— perfections  of  justice, 
power,  Ac.  grent  and  terrible — producing  dread  (Den- 
leronomy  10.  17),  and  to  be  praised  by  those  over  whom 
He  is  exalted  (Psalm  97.  9).  It  Is  holy— or.  He  Is  holy  (t> 
5,  9;  Isaiah  6.  8).  4,  r>.  To  His  wise  an'!  righteous  govern 
raent  all  nations  should  render  honour,  king's  . 
Judgment — His  power  is  combined  with  jnstlce.  he  ts 
holy— (of.  Psalm  22.  8).  fl-8.  The  experience  of  these  ser- 
vants of  God  Is  cited  for  enconragemeut,  among  .  . 
priests,  among  .  .  .  upon  the  Lord  [and]  He  spake  .  .  . 
pillar— may  be  referred  to  all  three  (cf.  Exodus  18. 19 ;  Le- 
viticus 8. 15;  Deuteronomy  5.  5;  1  Samuel  9. 13).  The  r.loudip 
pillar  was  the  medium  of  Divine  intercourse  (Exodus  3«. 
9;  Numbers  12.  5).  Obedience  was  united  with  worship, 
God  answered  them  as  intercessors  for  the  people,  who, 
though  forgiven,  were  yet  chastened  (Exodns  32.  10,  34). 

PSALM  C. 

Ver.  1-5.  As  closing  this  series  (cf.  on  Psalm  94),  thi* 
Psalm  Is  a  general  call  on  all  the  earth  to  render  exalted 
praise  to  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  benefactor  of 
men. 

1,  2.  With  thankful  praise,  unite  service  as  the  subjects 
of  a  king  (Psalm  2.  11, 12).  3.  To  the  obligations  of  a  ere*- 
tare  and  subject  Is  added  that  of  a  beneficiary  (Faalru  85. 
7).  4.  Join  Joyfully  In  His  public  worship.  The  tenru 
are,  of  course,  figurative  (cf.  Psalm  84.2;  92.  13;  Isaiivfc 
86.  23).  Enter— or,  Come  with  solemnity  (Psalm  96.  8).  tt. 
The  reason:  God's  eternal  mercy  and  truth  (Psalm  26.  8, 
89.  7). 

PSALM    CI. 

Ver.  1-8.  In  this  Psalm  the  profession  of  the  principle* 
of  his  domestic  and  political  government  testifies,  as  well 
as  actions  In  accordance  wi  th  it,  David's  appreciation  of 
God's  mercy  to  him,  and  His  judgment  on  his  enemiea: 
and  thus  he  sings  or  celebrates  God's  dealings. 

A.  He  avows  his  sincere  purpose,  by  God's  aid,  to  act  up- 
rightly (Genesis  17. 1 ;  Psalm  18. 80).  3.  set  .  .  .  eyes— as  km 
example  to  be  approved  and  followed,  no  wicked  thla# 
— lit.,  word,  plan  or  purpose  of  Belial  (Psalm  41.  8).  work 
of  .  .  .  aside — apostates,  not  cleave  to  me— 1  will  not  b* 
implicated  in  it  (cf.  Psalm  1.  1-8),  4.  A  frnw&rd  (or,  par* 
verse]  hearty  Psal  in  18.  26.)  Such  a  temper  I  will  not  in- 
dulge, nor  even  know  evil  or  wickedness.  3,  *i.  The  slan- 
derers and  haughty persons,  so  mischievous  In  society,] 
Will  disown;  but—  iillne  eyes  .  .  .  apon~-c/,  I  wlU  *sia» 


PSALMS  CII— CIV. 


tellable  and  honest  nieu  for  my  servant*.  7.  not  dwell 
— itt.,  not  su,,  or  tarry,  or  he  established.  8.  will  early— 
ar,  diligently,  city  of  the  Lord— or,  holy  place  (Psalm  48. 
ii,  where  wicked  men  shall  not  be  tolerated. 

PSALM    CII. 

Ver.  1-28.  A  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  Ac.— The  general 
terms  seem  to  denote  the  propriety  of  regarding  the 
i'sa'jna  as  suitably  expressive  of  the  anxieties  of  any  one 
of  David's  descendants,  piously  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church.  It  was  probably  David 's  composition,  and, 
though  specially  suggested  by  some  peculiar  trials,  de- 
scriptive of  future  times.  Overwhelmed— (cf.  Psalm  6L  2). 
(Xmtplaint — (Psalm  65.  2.)  Pouring  out  the  soul— (Psalm  62. 
i.)  The  tone  of  complaint  predominates,  though  in  view 
o(  God's  promises  and  abiding  faithfulness,  It  is  some- 
times exchanged  for  that  of  confidence  and  hope. 

1-3.  The  terms  used  occur  in  Psalm  4.  1;  17.  1,  6;  18.  6; 
JL  2,  10;  37.  20.  4.  (Cf.  Psalm  121.  6.)  so  tliat  I  forget— or, 
have  forgotten,  i.  e.,  in  my  distress  (Psalm  107.  18),  and 
hence  strength  fails.  5.  voice  .  .  .  groaning — effect  put 
for  cause,  my  agony  emaciates  me.  6,  7.  The  figures  ex- 
press extreme  loneliness.  8.  sworn  against  me— or  lit., 
by  me,  wishing  others  as  miserable  as  I  am  (Numbers  5. 
21).  9.  ashes — a  figure  of  grief,  my  bread;  weeping  or 
tears,  my  drink  (Psalm  80.  5).  10.  lifted  .  .  .  east  me 
down — or,  cast  me  away  as  stubble  by  a  whirlwind  (Isaiah 
64.  Hi.  11.  shadow  .  .  .  declineth— -soon  to  vanish  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  12.  Contrast  with  man's  frailty  (cf. 
Psalm  90.  1-7).  thy  remembrance — that  by  which  thou 
art  remembered,  thy  promise.  13,  14.  Hence  it  is  here 
adduced,  for  [or,  when]  .  .  .  the  set  time,  Ac. — the  time 
promised,  the  indication  of  which  Is  the  Interest  felt  for 
Zion  by  the  people  of  God.  15-17.  God's  favour  to  the 
Church  will  affect  her  persecutors  with  fear.  When  the 
Lord  shall  build — or  better,  Because  the  Lord  hath  built, 
A.C.,  as  a  reason  for  the  effect  on  others ;  for  In  thus  acting 
and  hearing  the  humble.  He  Is  most  glorious.  18.  peo- 
ple .  .  .  created— (cf.  Psalm  22.  31),  an  organized  body,  as 
a  Church.  19-22.  A  summary  of  what  shall  be  written. 
For — or.  That,  as  Introducing  the  statement  bf  God's  con- 
descension, to  loose  .  .  .  appointed — or,  deliver  them 
(Psalm  79. 11).  To  declare,  Ac.,  or.  That  God's  name  may  be 
celebrated  in  the  assemblies  of  His  Church,  gathered  from 
all  nations  (Zechariah  8.  20-23),  and  devoted  to  His  service. 
23-28.  The  writer,  speaking  for  the  Church,  finds  encour- 
agement in  the  midst  of  all  his  distresses.  God's  eternal 
existence  is  a  pledge  of  faithfulness  to  His  promises,  in 
the  way— of  providence,  weakened — lit.,  afflicted,  and 
made  fearful  of  a  premature  end,  a  figure  of  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Church,  lest  God  might  not  perform  His 
promise,  drawn  from  those  of  a  person  in  view  of  the  dan- 
gers of  early  death  (cf.  Psalm  89.  47).  Paul  (Hebrews  1.  10) 
quotes  v.  26-28  as  addressed  to  Christ  in  His  Divine  nature. 
The  scope  of  the  Psalm,  as  already  seen,  so  far  from  oppos- 
ing, favours  this  view,  especially  by  the  sentiments  of  t>. 
12-15  (cf.  Isaiah  60.  1).  The  association  of  the  Messiah  with 
a  day  of  future  glory  to  the  Church  was  very  intimate  in 
the  minds  of  Old  Testament  writers,  and  with  correct 
slews  of  His  nature  it  is  very  consistent  that  He  should 
be  addressed  as  the  Lord  and  Head  of  His  Church,  who 
would  bring  about  that  glorious  future  on  which  they 
ever  dwelt  with  fond  and  delightful  anticipations. 

PSALM    CIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  A  Psalm  of  joyous  praise,  in  which  the  writer 
rises  from  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  personal  bless- 
ings to  a  lively  celebration  of  God's  gracious  attributes,  as 
aot  only  intrinsically  worthy  of  praise,  but  as  specially 
<taited  to  man's  frailty,  and  concludes  by  Invoking  all 
oreatures  to  unite  in  his  song. 

1.  Bless,  Ac. — when  God  is  the  object  praise,  my  soul 
—myself  (Psalm  3.  3;  25. 1),  with  allusion  to  the  act,  as  one 
uf  Intelligence,  all  .  .  .  within  me — (Deuteronomy  6.  5.) 
his  holy  name— (Psalm  5. 11),  His  complete  moral  perfec- 
tions. 2.  forget  not  all— not  any,  none  of  His  benefits. 
"i-  diseases,  as  penal  inflictions  (Deuteronomy  38.  2;  2 
OSoxonlcies  21.  19).  4.  redeemetb — cost  Is  implied,  de- 
376 


strnction — lit.,  pit  of  corruption  (Psalm  16.  10).    crownetk 
— or,  adorneth  (Psalm  65.  11).    tender    mercies— compas- 
sions (cf.  Psalm  25.  6;  40. 11).    5.  By  God's  provision,  th« 
saint  retains  a  youthful  vigour  like  the  eagles  (Psalm  91 
14.;  cf.  Isaiah  40.  31).    6.  Lit.,  righteousness  and  judgment*. 
denoting  various  acts  of  God's  government.    7.  ways— 
of  providence,  Ac,  as  usual  (Psalm  25.  4;  67.  2).    acts — Ui„ 
wonders  (Psalm  7.  11 ;  78.  17).    8-10.  God's  benevolence  lm- 
piles  no  merit.   He  shows  it  to  sinners,  who  also  are  chas- 
tened for  a  time  (Exodus  34.  6).     keep  (anger) — in  LevlU- 
ous  19.  18,   bear  a  grudge  (Jeremiah  3.  6,  12).    11.  great- 
efficient.    12.  removed  .  .  .  from  its — so  as  no  longer  to 
affect  our  relations  to  Him.    13.  pltieth — lit.,  has  compac- 
tion on.    14.  he  [who  formed.  Psalm  94.  9]  knoweth  ou 
frame — lit.,  our  form,    we  are  dust — made  of  and  tending 
to  it  (Genesis  2.  7).    15,  10.  So  short  and  frail  is  life  that  a 
breath  may  destroy  it.    It  Is  gone — lit.,  it  is  not.    know  It 
no  more— no  more  recognize   him  (Psalm  90.6;    Isaiah 
40.  6-8).    17, 18.  For  similar  contrast  cf.  Psalm  90.  2-6;  102. 
27,  28.  such  .  .  .  covenant— limits  the  general  terms  pre- 
ceding,   righteousness— as  nsual  (Psalm  7.  17;  31.  1).    19. 
God's  firm  and  universal  dominion  Is  a  pledge  that  He 
will  keep  His  promises  (Psalm  11.  4 ;  47.  8).    20-22.  do  his 
commandments  .  .  .  word — or,  lit.,  so  as  to  hearken.  Ac, 
i.  e.,  their  acts  of  obedience  are  prompt,  so  that  they  are 
ever  ready  to  hear,  and  know,  and  follow  Implicitly  HU 
declared  will  (cf.  Deuteronomy  26. 17;  Luke  1.  19).    ye  his 
hosts— myriads,  or  armies,  as  corresponding  to  angel*  of 
great  power:  denoting  multitudes  also,    all  his  works- 
creatures  of  every  sort,  everywhere. 

PSALM   CIV. 

Ver.  1-35.  The  Psalmist  celebrates  God's  glory  in  His 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  teaching  the  depend- 
ence of  all  living  creatures;  and  contrasting  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  praise  Him  with  the  awful  end  of  ths 
wicked. 

1.  God's  essential  glory,  and  also  that  displayed  by  His 
mighty  works,  afford  ground  for  praise.  2.  light— is  a 
figurative  representation  of  the  glory  of  the  invisible  God 
(Matthew  17.  2;  1  Timothy  6.  16).  Its  use  in  this  connec- 
tion may  refer  to  the  first  work  of  creation  (Genesis  L  8). 
stretches  out  the  heavens— the  visible  heavens  or  sky 
which  cover  the  earth  as  a  curtain  (Isaiah  40.  12).  3.  In 
the  waters — or,  it  may  be  with;  using  this  fluid  for  the 
beams,  or  frames,  of  His  residence  accords  with  the  figure 
of  clouds  for  chariots,  and  winds  as  means  of  conveyance. 
walketh— or,  moveth  (cf.  Psalm  18.  10,  H ;  Amos  9.  6).  4. 
This  is  quoted  by  Paul  (Hebrews  1.  7)  to  denote  the  subor- 
dinate position  of  angels,  i.  e.,  they  are  only  messengers 
as  other  and  material  agencies,  spirits  —  lit.,  wind*. 
flaming  fire — (Psalm  105.  82)  being  here  so  called.  5.  The 
earth  Is  firmly  fixed  by  His  power.  6-9.  These  verses 
rather  describe  the  wonders  of  the  flood  than  the  crea- 
tion (Genesis  7.  19,20;  2  Peter  3.5,6).  God's  method  of 
arresting  the  flood  and  making  Its  waters  subside  is  poet- 
ically called  a  rebuke  (Psalm  76.6;  Isaiah  50.  2),  and  the 
process  of  their  subsiding  by  undulations  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  is  vividly  described.  10-13.  Once  destructive, 
these  waters  are  subjected  to  the  service  of  God's  crea- 
tures. In  rain  and  dew  from  His  chambers  (cf.  v.  3),  and 
fountains  and  streams,  they  give  drink  to  thirsting  ani- 
mals, and  fertilize  the  soil.  Trees  thus  nourished  supply 
homes  to  singing  birds,  and  the  earth  teems  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  God's  wise  agencies,  14, 15,  so  that  men  and 
beasts  are  abundantly  provided  with  food,  for  the  ser- 
vice— lit.,  for  the  culture,  Ac.,  by  which  he  secures  the  re- 
sults, oil  .  .  .  shine — lit.,  makes  his  face  to  shine  more  than 
oil,  i.  e.,  so  cheers  and  Invigorates  him,  that  outwardly  he 
appears  better  than  if  anointed,  strengthencth  .  .  . 
heart — gives  vigour  to  man  (cf.  Judges  19.5).  10-19.  God's 
care  of  even  wild  animals  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
earth.  20-23.  He  provides  and  adapts  to  man's  wants 
the  appointed  times  and  seasons.  24-26.  From  a  view 
of  the  earth  thus  full  of  God's  blessings,  the  writer  passes 
to  the  sea,  which,  in  its  immensity,  and  as  a  scene  and 
means  of  man's  activity  in  commerce,  and  the  home  of 
countless  multitudes  of  oreatures,  also  displays  Dlvtni 
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powe.  and  beneficence.    The  mention  of  leviathan — (Job 

M).  20)  heightens  the  estimate  of  the  sea's  greatness,  and 
of  His  power  who  gives  such  a  place  for  sport  to  one  of 
His  creatures.  27-30.  The  entire  dependence  of  this  im- 
mense family  on  God  Is  set  forth.  With  Him,  to  kill  or 
muke  alive  Is  equally  easy.  To  hide  His  face  la  to  with- 
draw favour  (Psalm  13. 1).  By  His  spirit,  or  breath,  or  mere 
word,  He  gives  life.  It  Is  His  constant  providence  which 
repairs  the  wastb<s  of  time  and  disease.  31-34.  While  God 
sould  equally  glorify  His  power  in  destruction,  that  He 
does  It  in  preservation  Is  of  His  rich  goodness  and  mercy, 
so  that  we  may  well  spend  our  lives  in  grateful  praise, 
honouring  to  Him,  and  delightful  to  pious  hearts  (Psalm 
147. 1).  35.  Thos"  who  refuse  such  a  protector  and  with- 
hold each  a  service  mar  the  beauty  of  His  works,  and 
m  aft  perish  from  His  presence.  The  Psalm  closes  with 
an  invocation  of  pialse,  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
phrase,  which  is  used  as  an  English  word,  "  Hallelujah," 
and  may  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  chorus,  as  often  in 
our  psalmody,  or  to  give  fuller  expression  to  the  writer's 
emotions.  It  is  peculiar  to  Psalms  composed  after  the 
captivity,  as  Selah  Is  to  those  of  an  earlier  date. 

PSALM    CV. 

Ver.  1-45.  After  an  exhortation  to  praise  God,  addressed 
especially  to  the  chosen  people,  the  writer  presents  the 
•pecial  reason  for  praise,  in  a  summary  of  their  history 
from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan, and  reminds  them  that  their  obedience  was  the  end 
of  all  God's  gracious  dealings. 

1.  call  .  .  .  name— (Psalm  79.  6 ;  Romans  10. 18.)  Call  on 
Him,  according  to  His  historically  manifested  glory. 
After  the  example  of  Abraham,  who,  as  often  as  God  ac- 
quired for  Himself  a  name  in  guiding  him,  called  in  sol- 
emn worship  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Genesis  12.  8;  13. 
«).  among  the  people — or,  peoples  (Psalm  18.  49).  deeds 
—or,  wonders  (Psalm  103. 7).  3,  4.  Seeking  God's  favour  U 
the  only  true  mode  of  getting  true  happiness,  and  His 
strength  is  the  only  true  source  of  protection  (cf.  Psalm  82. 
U ;  40.  16).  Glory  .  .  .  name — Boast  in  His  perfections. 
The  world  glories  in  its  horses  and  chariots  against  the 
Church  of  God  lying  in  the  dust;  but  our  hope  is  In  the 
name,  i.  e.,  the  power  and  love  of  God  to  His  people,  mani- 
fested in  past  deliverances.  5,  6.  judgments  . . .  month — 
His  judicial  decisions  for  the  good  and  against  the  wicked. 
chosen— rather  qualifies  children  than  Jacob,  as  a  plural. 
T.  Rather,  "  He,  Jehovah,  is  our  God."  His  title,  Jeho- 
vah, implies  that  He,  the  unchangeable,  self-existing  Be- 
ing, makes  things  to  be,  t.  c,  fulfils  His  promises,  and 
therefore  will  not  forsake  His  people.  Though  specially 
of  His  people,  He  is  God  over  all.  8-11.  The  covenant  was 
»ften  ratified,  commanded— or,  ordained  (Psalm  68.  28). 
word— answering  to  "covenant"  in  the  parallel  clause, 
viz.,  the  word  of  promise,  which,  according  to  v.  10,  He  set 
forth  for  an  inviolable  law.  to  a  . . .  generations— perpet- 
ually. A  verbal  allusion  to  Deuteronomy  7.  9  (cf.  Exodus 
10.6).  9.  Which  covenant— or,  "Word "(v.  8).  10,  11. 
Alluding  to  God's  promise  to  Jacob  (Genesis  28. 13).  Out 
of  the  whole  storehouse  of  the  promises  of  God,  only  one 
is  prominently  brought  forward,  namely,  that  concerning 
the  possession  of  Canaan.  Every  thing  revolves  round 
this.  The  wonders  and  judgments  have  all  for  their  ulti- 
mate design  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  12-15.  few 
.  .  .  in  number— alluding  to  Jacob's  words  (Genesis  34.80), 
"  I  helng  few  in  number."  yea,  very  few— lit.,  "  as  a  few," 
L  e.,  like  fewness  itself  (cf.  Isaiah  1.9).  strangers— so- 
journers In  the  land  of  their  future  Inheritance,  as  in  a 
•t  range  country  (Hebrews  11.  9).  13.  from  one  nation  to 
another— and  so  from  danger  to  danger;  now  in  Egypt, 
now  in  the  wilderness,  and  lastly  In  Canaan.  Though  a 
tew  strangers,  wandering  among  various  nations,  God 
protected  them,  reproved  kings — Pharaoh  of  Egypt  and 
ablmelech  of  Gerar  (Genesis  12. 17;  20.  3).  Touch  not— 
at-ieirlng  to  Genesis  26. 11,  where  Ablmelech  says  of  Isaac, 
*  He  that  tnucheth  this  man  or  his  wife  shall  surely  be  put 
lo  death."  mine  anointed — as  specially  consecrated  to 
me  (Paalm  2. 2).  The  patriarch  was  the  prophet,  priest, 
ttid  king  of  his  family,    my  prophet*— in  a  similar  aense 


(of.  Genesis  20.  7).  The  "anointed"  are  those  vessels  ol 
God,  consecrated  to  His  service,  "lu  whom  (as  Pharaori 
said  of  Joseph,  Genesis  41.  38)  the  Spirit  of  God  Is." 
[Hengstenberg.]  16.  God  ordered  the  famine.  God 
"called  for  famine,"  as  if  it  were  a  servant.,  ready  to  come 
at  God's  bidding.  Cf.  the  centurion's  words,  as  to  disease 
being  God's  servant  (Matthew  8.  8,  9).  staff  of  bread— 
what  supports  life  (Leviticus  26.26;  Psalm  104.  15;  Isaiah 
3.1).  upon  the  land— viz.,  Canaan  (Genesis  41. 51  >.  17  21. 
Joseph  was  sent  of  God  (Genesis  45.  5).  hurt  with  fetters 
— (Genesis  40. 3).  was  laid  in  iron — lit.,  his  soul,  or,  he 
(Psalm  16. 10)  came  into  iron, or,  he  was  bound  to  his  grief 
(cf.  Psalm  3.  2 ;  11. 1).  Joseph  is  referred  to  as  being  an  ap 
proprlate  type  of  those  "  bound  in  affliction  and  iron' 
(Psalm  107. 10).  The  "soul"  is  put  for  the  whole  person, 
because  the  soul  of  the  captive  suffers  still  more  than  the 
body,  his  word  came — His  prophecy  (Genesis  41. 11-20)  to 
the  officers  came  to  pass,  or  was  fulfilled  (Judges  13. 12,  17; 
I  Samuel  9.  6,  explain  the  form  of  speech),  the  word  [or, 
saying,  or  decree]  of  the  Lord  tried  [or,  proved]  him-  -by 
the  afflictions  it  appointed  him  to  endure  before  his  ele- 
vation (cf.  Genesis  41.  40-43).  22.  To  bind— Not  literally 
bind  ;  but  exercise  over  litem  absolute  control,  as  the  parallel 
In  the  second  clause  shows;  also  Genesis  41. 40,44,  in  which 
not  literal  fettering,  but  commanding  obedience,  is  spoken 
of.  It  refers  to  v.  18.  The  soul  that  was  once  bound  itself 
now  binds  others,  even  princes.  The  same  moral  binding 
is  assigned  to  the  saints  (Psalm  149. 8).  teach  .  .  .  sena- 
tors wisdom— thfc  ground  of  his  exaltation  by  Pharaoh 
was  his  wisdom  (Genesis  41.  39),  viz.,  in  state  policy,  and 
ordering  well  a  kingdom.  23-25.  Israel  .  .  .  and  Jacob 
— t.  e..  Jacob  himself  is  meant,  as  v.  24  speaks  of  his  i>eople, 
Still,  he  came  with  his  whole  house  (Genesis  46.  6,  7).  so- 
journed— (Genesis  47. 4).  land  of  Ham — or,  Egypt(Psalrn 
78. 61).  turned  their  heart — God  controls  men's  free  acta 
(cf.  1  Samuel  10.  9).  "  When  Saul  had  turned  his  back,  to 
go  from  (God's  prophet)  Samuel,  God  turned  (Margin)  him 
to  another  heart"  (see  Exodus  1.  8,  Ac).  Whatever  evil 
the  wicked  man  plots  against  God's  people,  God  holds 
bound  even  his  heart,  so  as  not  to  lay  a  single  plan  except 
what  God  permits.  Thus  Isaiah  (43. 17)  saith  it  was  God 
who  brought  forth  the  army  of  Pharaoh  to  pursue  Israel  to 
their  own  destruction  (Exodus  4.  21;  7.  3).  Moses  .  .  . 
chosen— both  what  they  were  by  Divine  choice  (Psalm  78L 
70).  87.  signs — lit.,  words  of  signs,  or  rather,  as  words  la 
Hebrew  mean  things,  "  things  of  His  signs,"  i.  e.,  H  Is  mar- 
vellous tokens  of  power  (Psalm  145.  5,  Margin).  Ct  the 
same  Hebraism  (Psalm  65.  3,  Margin).  28-36.  The  ninth 
plague  is  made  prominent  as  peculiarly  wonderful,  they 
rebelled  not — Moses  and  Aaron  promptly  obeyed  God 
(Hebrews  11.  27)  (cf.  Exodus  7.-11.  and  Psalm  78.  44-51,  with 
which  this  summary  substantially  agrees).  Or,  rattier,  the 
"darkness"  here  is  figurative  (Jeremiah  13.  16),  the  literal 
plague  of  darkness  (Exodus  10.  22,  23)  being  only  alluded  i& 
as  the  symbol  of  God's  wrath  which  overhung  Egypt  as  a 
dark  cloud  during  all  the  plagues.  Heuce,  it  is  placed 
first,  out  of  the  historical  order.  Thus,  "They  rebelled 
not  (t.  e.,  no  longer)  against  His  word,"  refers  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Whenever  God  sent  a  plague  on  them,  the)/  wer* 
ready  to  let  Israel  go,  though  refusing  when  the  plague 
ceased.  "His  word  "is  His  command  to  let  Israel  go. 
[Hengstenberg.]  Of  the  ten  plagues,  only  eight  are 
mentioned,  the  fifth,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  and  the  sixth, 
the  boils,  being  omitted.  20,  30.  He  deprived  them  of 
their  favourite  fish,  and  gave  them  instead,  out  of  the 
water,  loathsome  frogs,  and  (v.  31)  upon  their  land  tor- 
menting flies  (the  dog-fly,  according  to  Mackek)  and  Hoe 
(gnats,  Hengstenbero).  32.  hall  for  rain— Instead  Ol 
fertilizing  showers,  hail  destructive  to  trees.  This  form* 
the  transition  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  locusts  in 
v.  84  similarly  are  destructive  to  plauts.  ga»  e  them — re- 
ferring to  Leviticus  28.  4,  "1  give  you  rain  in  due  season." 
His  "gift"  to  Israel's  foes  is  one  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  that  bestowed  on  His  people.  33.  their  coasts— all 
their  land  i  Psalm  78.  54).  34.  caterpillars— {a.,  the  tickers 
up,  devouring  Insects ;  probably  the  hairy-winged  locust. 
36.  the  ehief—  lit.,  the  firstlings,  Ac.  The  ascending  climax 
passes  from  the  food  of  man  to  man  himself.  The  language 
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-ore  la  quoted  ."rem  Psalm  78.  51.  37.  with  all ver  and 
a«tld— presented  them  by  the  Egyptians,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment due  for  their  labours  In  their  bondage  (cf.  Ex- 
lkIus  12.  35).  one  feeble  p*r«m-or,  stuinbler,  unfit  for 
the  line  of  inarch.  Cf.  "harnessed,"  t.  e.,  accoutred  and 
marshalled  as  an  army  on  march  (Exod.ua  13.  18;  Isaiah  5. 
37).  38— <Cf.  Exodus  12.  33;  Deuteronomy  11.  25.)  39.  cov- 
ering— In  sense  of  protection  (of.  EjkmIus  13.21;  Numbers 
10.  84).  In  the  burning  sands  of  the  .ij*srt  the  cloud  pro- 
tected the  congregation  from  the  heat  of  the  sun;  an  em- 
blem of  God's  protecting  favour  of  His  people,  as  Inter- 
preted by  Isaiah  (Isaiah  4.  5,  6;  cf.  Numbers  9.  16).  42-43. 
The  reasons  for  these  dealings :  (1)  God's  faithfulness  to  His 
covenant,  "His  holy  promise"  of  Canaan,  is  the  fountain 
whence  flowed  so  many  act*  of  marvellous  kindness  to 
Sis  people  (cf.  v.  8.  11).  Exodus  2.  24  Is  the  fundamental 
passage.  [Hknostenbeku.]  (2)  That  they  might  be  obe- 
dient. The  observance  of  God's  commands  by  Abraham 
irme  the  object  of  the  covenant  with  him  (Genesis  18. 19),  as 
It  was  also  the  object  of  the  covenant  with  Israel,  that 
they  might  observe  God's  statutes,  remembered  .  .  . 
and  Abraham— or,  "remembered  His  holy  word  (i. e., 
oovenan I  confirmed)  u  UIl  Abraham."  Inherited  the  la- 
bour— ».  e„  the  fruits  of  their  labonr ;  their  corn  and  vine- 
yards (Joshua  21.  43-15). 

PSALM    CVI. 

Ver.  1-48.  This  Psalm  gives  a  detailed  confession  of  the 
itliis  of  Israel  In  all  periods  of  their  history,  with  special 
reference  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  as  Intimated 
(Psalm  105.  45).  It  is  introduced  by  praise  to  God  for  the 
wonders  of  His  mercy,  and  concluded  by  a  supplication 
for  His  favour  to  His  afflicted  people,  and  a  doxology. 

1.  Praise,  Ac— (Psalm  104.  24),  begins  and  ends  the 
Psalm,  intimating  the  obligations  of  praise,  however  we 
sin  and  sutler.  1  Chronicles  16.34-36  Is  the  source  from 
which  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  Psalm  are  derived. 
2.  His  acts  exceed  our  comprehension,  as  His  praise  our 
powers  of  expression  (Romans  11.  33).  Their  unutterable 
greatness  is  not  to  keep  us  back,  but  to  urge  us  the  more 
to  try  to  praise  Him  as  best  we  can  (Psalm  40.  6;  71. 15).  3. 
The  blessing  Is  limited  to  those  whose  principles  and  acts 
are  right.  How  "  blessed"  Israel  would  be  now,  If  he  hod 
"observed  God's  statutes"  (Psalm  105.45).  4,8.  In  view 
of  the  desert  of  sins  to  be  confessed,  the  writer  invokes 
God's  covenant  mercy  to  himself  and  the  Church,  In 
whose  welfare  he  rejoices.  The  speaker,  me,  I,  Is  not  the 
Psalmist  himself,  but  the  people,  the  present  generation 
(of.  v.  6/.  visit— (Cf.  Psalm  8.  4.)  see  the  good— participate 
In  It  (Psalm  :<7.  18.)  thy  chosen— viz.,  Israel,  God's  elect 
(Isrt'.ah  43.  20;  15.  4).  As  God  seems  to  have  forgotten  them, 
they  pray  that  He  would  "remember"  them  with  the 
favour  which  belongs  to  His  own  people,  and  which  once 
they  had  enjoyed,  thine  inheritance — (Deuteronomy  9. 
M  ;  $2.  ».)  6.  Cf.  1  Kings  8.  47;  Daniel  9.  6,  where  the  same 
three  verbs  occur  In  the  saine  order  and  connection,  the 
original  of  the  two  later  passages  being  the  first  one,  the 
prayer  of  Solomon  In  dedicating  the  temple,  sinned  .  .  . 
fathers— like  them,  ami  so  partaking  of  their  guilt.  The 
terras  denote  a  rising  gradation  of  sinning  (ct  Psalm  L  1). 
with  «nr  father*— we  and  they  together  forming  one 
hums  of  corruption.  7  -12.  Special  confession.  Their  re- 
Delllon  at  the  sea  (  Kxodus  14. 11)  was  because  they  had  not 
remembered  nor  understood  God's  miracles  on  their  be- 
half. That.  God  saved  them  in  their  unbelief  was  of  His 
mere  mercy,  and  for  His  owu  glory,  the  sea.  .  .  .  the 
Red  Sea— the  very  words  In  which  Moses'  song  celebrated 
tie  scene  of  Israel's  deliverance  (Exodus  15.  4).  Israel 
began  to  rebel  agaiust  God  at  the  very  moment  and  scene 
of  his  deliverance  by  God!  8.  for  his  name's  sake— 
(Exeklel  20.  14.)  ».  rebuked— (Psalm  104.  7.)  as  through 
the  wlldemesw— (Isaiah  63.  11-14.)  12.  believed  .  .  .  his 
words— this  Is  said  not  to  praise  the  Israelites,  but  God, 
who  constrained  even  so  uubelievlng  a  people  momen- 
tarily to  "  believe"  whilst  in  Immediate  view  of  His  won- 
4ers,  a  faltn  which  they  Immediately  after  lost  (v.  13; 
Huiodu*  11.  31 ;  15.  1).  13-18.  The  faith  Induced  by  God's 
Sispiay  of  power  in  their  belalf  was  short-lived,  and 
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their  new  rebellion  and  temptation  was  visited  by  God 
with  fresh  punishment.  Inflicted  by  leaving  them  to  the 
result  of  their  owu  gratified  appetites,  and  sending  on 
them  spiritual  poverty  (Numbers  11.  18).  They  soon  for- 
gat— lit.,  They  /tasted,  they  j or  ma  (cf.  Exodus  32.  8).  "They 
have  turned  aside  cptickly  (or  htmtily)  out  of  the  way." 
The  haste  of  our  desires  is  such  that  we  can  scarcely  allow 
God  one  day.  Unless  lie  Immediately  answer  our  call. 
Instantly  then  arise  impatience,  and  at  length  despair. 
his  works — (Deuteronomy  11.  8,  4;  Daniel  9.  14.)  hto 
counsel— they  waited  not  lor  the  development  of  God's 
counsel,  or  plan  jor  t/teir  tlellveranne,  at  His  own  time,  and 
in  his  owu  way.  14.  Lit.,  lulled  a  lust  (quoted  from  Num- 
bers 11. 4,  Ala rain).  Previously,  there  had  been  lmpatienes 
as  to  necessaries  of  life ;  here  It  Is  Iwiting  (Psalm  78.  18).  14. 
but  sent  leuuuess — rat  her,  "and  sent,"  I.  «.,  and  thus,  even 
in  doing  so,  the  punishment  was  Inflicted  at  the  very  Urns 
their  request  was  granted.  So  Psalm  78.  80,  "  While  their 
meal  was  yet  In  their  mouths,  the  wrath  of  God  cams 
upon  them."  soul— the  animal  soul,  which  craves  for 
food  (Numbers  11.  6;  Psalm  107.  18.)  This  soul  got  Its  wish, 
aud  with  it  and  in  it  it*  owu  punishment.  The  place  was 
therefore  called  Kibrolli-haUaavtih,  "  the  graves  of  lust," 
because  there  they  bulled  the  people  who  had  lusted. 
Animal  desiies  wheu  gratified  mostly  give  only  a  hungry 
craving  for  more  (Jeremiah  2.  13),  1ft,  18.  All  fta  congre- 
gation took  part  with  Da.ihu.Ti,  Korah,  <fcc,  and  their 
accomplices  (Numbers  16.41).  Aaron  the  natnt — hi.,  a** 
holy  one,  as  consecrated  priest;  not  a  moral  attribute,  but 
one  designating  his  office  as  holy  to  the  Lord.  The  rebel- 
lion was  followed  by  a  double  punishment:  (1)  (v.  17;  of 
the  non-Levitical  rebels,  the  Reubenltes,  Dathan  and 
Ablram,  Ac.  (Deuteronomy  11.  6;  Numbers  26.  10),  thess 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  covered — "closed  upon 
them"  (Numbers  16.  &3).  (2)  Of  the  LevUioal  rebels,  with 
Korah  at  their  head  (v.  18;  Numbers  16. 85 ;  26. 10),  these  bad 
sinned  by  fire,  and  were  punished  by  fire,  as  Aaron's 
(belug  high  priest)  sons  had  been  (Leviticus  10.  2;  Num- 
bers  16. 1-35).  10-23.  From  indirect  setting  God  at  naught, 
they  pass  to  direct,  made— though  prohibited  In  Kxodus 
20.  4,  6  to  make  a  likeness,  even  of  the  true  God.  calf— 
called  so  in  contempt.  They  would  have  made  an  >>x  us 
bull,  but  their  Idol  turned  out  but  a  coif;  an  Imitation  of 
the  Divine  symbols,  the  cherubim;  or  of  the  sacred  ball 
of  Egyptian  Idolatry.  This  Idolatry  was  more  sinful  la 
view  of  their  recent  experience  of  God's  power  in  Egypt 
and  His  wonders  at  Slnal  (Exodus  82. 1-6).  Though  In- 
tending to  worship  Jehovah  under  the  symbol  of  the  calf, 
yet  as  this  was  Incompatible  with  his  nature  (Deuterou- 
omy  4. 15-17),  they  In  reality  gave  up  Him,  and  so  wer* 
given  up  by  Him.  Instead  of  the  Lord  of  heaven,  they 
bad  as  their  glory  the  Image  of  an  ox  that  does  nothing 
but  eat  grass.  23.  he  said— viz.,  to  Moses  (Deuteronomy 
9.13).  With  God,  saying  is  as  certain  as  doing;  but  His 
purpose,  whilst  full  of  wrath  against  sin,  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  mediation  of  Him  of  whom  Moses  was  the  type 
(Exodus  32. 11-14 ;  Deuteronomy  9. 18, 19).  Moses  his  chosen 
— i.  e.,  to  be  his  servant  (cf.  Psalm  105.  26).  In  the  breach 
—as  a  warrior  covers  with  his  body  the  broken  part  of  a 
wall  or  fortress  besieged,  a  perilous  plaoe  (Exeklel  13.5; 
22.  90).  to  turn  away  [or,  prevent]  his  wrath— (Numbers 
25. 11;  Psalm  78.  38.)  34-27.  The  sin  of  refusing  to  Invads 
Canaan  "the  pleasant  land"  (Jeremiah  3. 19;  Ezekiel  2u.  6: 
Daniel  8. 9), "  the  land  of  beauty,"  was  punished  by  the  de- 
struction of  that  generation  (Numbers  14.  28),  and  tht 
threat  of  dispersion  (Deuteronomy  4, 25;  28. 82)  afterwards 
made  to  their  posterity,  and  fulfilled  in  the  great  calami- 
ties now  bewailed,  may  have  also  been  then  added,  de- 
spised—(Numbers  14.  31.)  believed  not  his  word— by 
which  He  promised  He  would  give  them  the  land;  but 
rather  the  word  of  the  faithless  spies  (cf.  Psalm  78.  I2\ 
lifted  up  his  hand— or,  swore,  the  usual  form  of  swearing 
(of.  Numbers  14. 30,  Margin).  27.  To  overthrow—  Hi.,  "  7» 
make  them  fall ;"  alluding  to  the  words  (Numbers  14.SM 
among  .  .  .  nations  lands  — the  "wilderness"  was  no* 
more  destructive  to  the  fathers  (v.  26)  than  reslder.v* 
among  the  heathen  ("nations")  shall  be  to  the  »hl!dr*A 
Leviticus  26.  33,  38  Is  here,  before  the  Psaimlst's  mint!   Ui 


PSALMS   CVII— CIX. 


Xete  mil  nation  against  the  "seed"  when  rebellious,  being 
not  expressed  In  N  ambers  14.31-33,  but  implied  i  n  the  de- 
termination against  the  fathers.  28-30.  sacrifices  of  the 
dead — t.  c,  of  lifeless  Idols,  contrasted  with  "the  living 
God"  (Jeremiah  lu.  3-10;  cf.  Psalm  115.  4-7;  1  Corinthians 
12.  ii.  On  the  words,  "joined  themselves  to  Baal-peor," 
•ee  N  umbers  25.  2,  3,  5.  Baal-peor,  t.  e.,  thepossessor  of  Peor, 
the-  mountain  on  which  Chemosh,  the  idol  of  Moab,  was 
worshipped,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  Israel  at  the  time  lay 
suoainped  (Numbers  23. 28).  The  name  never  occurs  ex- 
sept  lr  connection  with  that  locality  and  that  circum- 
jttatice.  provoked— excited  grief  and  indignation  (Psalm 
17;  78.68).  stood— as  Aaron  "stood  between  the  living 
•ad  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed"  (Numbers  16. 48). 
•xecuied  judgment — lit.,  judged,  including  sentence  and  act. 
31.  counted  .  .  .  righteousness — "a Just  and  rewardahle 
action. "  for— or,  unto,  to  the  procuring  of  righteousness, 
as  In  Romans  4.2;  10.4.  Here  it  was  a  particular  act,  not 
fai'h,  nor  its  object  Christ;  and  what  was  procured  was  not 
Justifying  righteousness,  or  what  was  to  be  rewarded  with 
eternal  Ufa :  for  no  one  act  of  man's  can  be  taken  for  com- 
plete obedience.  But  It  was  that  which  Cod  approved 
and  rewarded  with  a  perpetual  priesthood  to  him  and  his 
descendants  (Numbers  25.13;  1  Chronicles  6.  4,  Ac).  3:4, 
33.  (Cf.  Numbers  20.8-12;  Deuteronomy  1.37;  3.  28.)  went 
111  wlfli  \ltt.,  was  bad  /or]  Moses — his  conduct,  though 
under  ureal  provocation,  was  punished  by  exclusion  from 
Canaan.  34-39.  They  not  only  failed  toexpel  the  heathen, 
as  God  "commanded"  (Exodus  23.  32,  33),  lit.,  said  (they 
thovM),  but  conformed  to  their  Idolatries,  and  thus  be- 
oame  spiritual  adiilterers  (Psalm  73.  27).  unto  devils — 
Sej)ti/nginl,  demons  (cf.  1  Corinthians  10.  20),  or  evil  spirits. 
polluted  with  blood — lit.,  blond,  or  murder  (Psalm  5.  (i;  28. 
9).  40-43.  Those  nations  first  seduced  and  then  oppressed 
them  (cf.  Judges  1.31;  2.  14;  3.30).  Their  apostasies  un- 
gratefully repaid  God's  many  mercies  till  He  finally  aban- 
doned them  to  punishment  (Leviticus  28.39).  44-46.  If, 
us  is  probable,  this  Psalm  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  the  writer  now  intimates  the  tokens  of  God's 
returning  favour,  repented — (cf.  Psalm  90. 13).  mauds  .  . . 
pitied— (1  Kings  8.50;  Daniel  1.  9).  These  tokens  encour- 
age the  prayer  and  the  promise  of  praise  (Psalm  30.  4), 
which  is  well  closed  by  a  doxology. 

PSALM    CVII. 

Ver.  1-43.  Although  the  general  theme  of  this  Psalm 
may  have  been  suggested  by  God's  special  favour  to  the 
Israelites  in  their  restoration  from  captivity,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  Instructive  celebration  of  God's  praise  for 
His  merciful  providence  to  all  men  in  their  various  emer- 
gencies. Of  these  several  are  given— captivity  and  bond- 
age, wnndf  rings  by  land  and  sea,  and  famine;  some  as 
evidences  of  God's  displeasure,  and  all  the  deliverances  as 
evidences  of  His  goodness  and  mercy  to  them  who  hum- 
bly seek  Him. 

1,  a.  This  call  for  thankful  praise  is  the  buiden  or  chorus 
(cf.  V.  8.  IS,  &c.).  redeemed  of  the  Lord — (of.  Isaiah  85.  9, 
10).  say — i.  #.,  that  His  mercy,  &o.  hand  of— or,  power  of 
enemy.  3.  gathered — alluding  to  the  dispersion  of  cap- 
tive*! throughout  the  Babylonian  empire,  from  the  south 
— lit.,  the  sea,  or,  Red  Sea  (Psalm  114.  8),  which  was  on  the 
■south.  4-7.  A  graphic  picture  is  given  of  the  sufferings 
>f  those  who  from  distant  lands  returned  to  Jerusalem; 
»r,  as  city  of  habitation  may  mean  the  land  of  Palestine. 
fainted— was  overwhelmed  (Psalm  61.  3;  77.8).  8,  0.  To 
the  chorus  is  added,  as  a  reason  for  praise,  an  example  of 
the  extreme  dls'ress  from  which  they  had  been  delivered 
—extreme  hunger,  the  severest  privation  of  ajourneyln 
the  desert.  10-16.  Their  sufferings  were  for  their  rebel- 
lion against  (Psalm  169.  28)  the  words,  or  purposes,  or 
premises,  of  God  for  their  benefit.  When  humbled  they 
*ry  to  Cod,  who  delivers  them  from  bondage,  described  as 
a  dark  dungeon  with  doors  nnd  burs  of  metal.  In  which 
ihey  are  bound  In  Iron — i.  #.,  chains  and  fetters,  shadow 
,»*f  death— darkness  with  danger  (Psalm  23.  4).  broken- 
ill.,  thiveted  (Isaiah  45.2).  17-M-Z.  Whether  the  same  or 
cot  thin  exlppncy  Illustrates  that  dispensation  of  God 
according  to  which  sin  briugsits  own  punishment.    »r« 


alfllcted — lit.,  afflict  thtfrnselvei,  u  «.,  bring  on  disease,  ds> 
noted  by  loath iug  ol  fond,  and  drawing  near  unt*  [tit. 
even  to]  the  gates  [or,  domains.  Psalm  H.  16J  of  dentk. 
sent  his  word— i.  e.,  put  forth  His  power,    their deslrw«» 

tlous — i.  «.,  that  which  threatened  them.  To  the  chorus  la 
added  the  mode  of  giving  thauks,  by  a  sacrifice  and  Joyful 
singing  (Psalm  50. 14).  '43-3*.  Here  are  set  torth  the  perils 
Of  seafaring,  futility  of  man's  and  efficiency  of  God's 
help,  go  .  .  .  sea— Alluding  to  the  elevation  of  the  laud 
at  the  coast.  Those  see  .  .  .  deep — Illustrated  both  by  the 
storm  He  raises  and  the  calm  He  makes  with  a  word 
(Psalm  33.  9).  waves  thereof—  lit..  His  waves  (God's,  Psalm 
42.  7).  are  .  .  .  end — lit..,  all  their  uiisdom  sw<illow»  up  itself, 
destroys  itself  by  vain  and  contradictory  devices,  such  a* 
despair  induces,  lie  innketh  .  .  ,  calm — or,  to  stand  t« 
stillness,  or  in  quiet.  Instead  of  act.s  of  temple  worship 
those  of  the  synagogue  are  here  described,  where  the  peo- 
ple with  the  assembly,  or  session  of  elders,  convened  fo» 
reading,  singing,  prayer,  and  teaching.  33-41.  God'i 
providence  is  illustriously  displayed  in  His  influence  oi 
two  great  elomeuts  of  human  prosperity,  the  earth's  pro- 
ductiveness, and  the  powers  of  government.  He  punishei 
the  wicked  by  destroying  the  sources  of  fertility,  or,  li 
mercy,  gives  frultfulness  to  deserts,  which  become  tbi 
homes  of  a  busy  and  successful  agricultural  population 
By  a  permitted  misrule  and  tyranny,  this  scene  of  pros- 
perity Is  changed  to  one  of  adversity.  He  rules  ruler* 
setting  up  one  and  putting  down  another,  -wander  .  .  , 
wilderness—  reduced  to  misery  (Job  12.24).  49,  43.  lit 
this  providential  government,  good  men  will  rejoice,  and 
the  cavils  of  the  wicked  will  be  stopped  (Job  5.  16;  Isal&fe 
52. 15),  and  all  who  take  right  views  will  appreciate  Gud'e 
unfailing  mercy  aud  unbounded  love. 

PSALM    CVIII. 

Ver.  1-18.  This  Psalm  Is  composed,  v.  1-5  of  Psfcljn  57. 
7-11,  and  v.  6-12  of  Psalm  80.  .5-12.  The  varieties  are  verbal 
and  trivial,  except  that  In  v.  9,  "over  Phillstia  will  I  tri- 
umph," differs  from  Psalm  60.8,  the  interpretation  of 
which  It  confirms.  Its  altogether  triumphant  tone  may 
Intimate  that  it  was  prepared  by  David,  omitting  ths 
plaintive  portions  of  the  other  Psalms,  as  commem- 
orative of  God's  favour  in  the  victories  of  His  /.eople. 

PSALM    CIX. 

Ver.  1-31.  The  writer  complains  of  his  virulent  anemlt*, 
on  whom  he  imprecates  God's  righteous  purilihment,  and 
to  a  prayer  for  a  Divine  interposition  in  Kin  behalf  ap- 
pends the  expression  of  his  confidence  and  a  promise  of 
his  praises.  This  Psalm  Is  remarkable  for  the  nuinbet 
aud  severity  of  its  imprecations.  Its  evident  typical 
character  (cf.  v.  8)  Justifies  the  explanation  of  these  already 
given,  that  as  the  language  of  David  respecting  his  own 
enemies,  or  those  of  Christ,  it  has  respect  not  to  the  peni- 
tent, but  to  the  impenitent  and  implacable  foes  of  good 
men,  and  of  God  and  His  cause,  whose  Inevitable  fata  is 
thus  indicated  by  Inspired  authority. 

1.  God  of  my  prn  Ise — its  object,  thus  recognising  God 
as  a  certain  helper.  Be  not  silent  (cf.  Psalm  17.  18;  28.  1). 
5S.  For  the  month  .  .  .  opened  [or,  They  have  op^ued  a 
wicked  mouth]  against  me — lit.,  with  me,  i.  e.,  Their  inter- 
course is  lying,  or,  they  slander  me  to  my  face  (Matthew 
28.  59).  3.  (Cf.  Psalm  85. 7;  69. 4.)  4,  5.  They  return  evil  for 
good  (cf.  Psalm  27. 12 ;  Proverbs  17. 13).  I  give  mysfclfunts 
prayer — or  lit.,  I  (am)  prayer,  or,  as  for  me,  prayer,  i.  e.,  it 
is  my  resource  for  comfort  in  distress.  6.  over  him — one 
of  his  enemies  prominent  in  malignity  (Psalm  55. 12).  let 
Satan  stand — as  an  accuser,  whose  place  was  the  right 
hand  of  the  accused  (Zechariah  8. 1,2).  7.  The  condemna- 
tion is  aggravated  when  prayer  for  relief  is  treated  as  a 
sin.  8.  The  opposite  blessing  is  long  life  (Psalm  91.  16; 
Proverbs  3.  2).  The  last  clause  is  quoted  as  to  Judas  by 
Peter  (Acts  1. 20).  otflce—  lit.,  charge,  Septuagint,  a ud  Peter, 
orersight.  9,10.  Let  his  family  share  the  punishment, 
hU  children  be  as  wanderlug  beggars  to  prowl  In  Iheli 
desolate  homes,  a  greedy  and  relentless  creditor  «er»«f 
his  substance,  his  labour,  or  the  fruit  of  it,  enure  to  stran- 
gers and  not  his  heirs,  and  hin   unprotected,  iiiii.:an  -.ess 
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children  tall  In  want,  so  that  his  posterity  shall  utterly 
tiul.  13.  posterity—  lit..,  etui,  as  Psalm  37.38,  or,  what 
oomes  alter,  i.e.,  reward,  or  success,  or  Its  expectation, 
of  which  posterity  was  to  a  Jew  a  prominent,  part.  14, 15. 
Added  to  the  terrible  overthrow  following  his  own  sin, 
let  there  be  the  imputation  of  his  parents'  guilt,  that  it 
may  now  come  before  God,  for  His  meting  out  Its  full 
oonsequences,  iu  cutting  offthe  memory  of  them (i.  e.,  the 
parents)  from  the  earth  (Psalm  34.  16).  16.  Let  God  re- 
member guilt,  because  he  (the  wicked)  did  not  remember 
mercy,  poor  ami  needy  .  .  .  broken  In  heart — i.  e., 
pious  sufferer  (Psalm 34.  18;  35.  10;  40.  17).  17-19.  Let  his 
loved  sin,  cursing,  come  upon  him  in  punishment  (Psalm 
*>.  8),  thoroughly  till  him  as  water  and  oil,  permeating  to 
every  part  of  his  system  (cf.  Numbers  5.  22-27),  and  become 
a  garment  and  a  girdle  for  a  perpetual  dress.  20.  Let 
this  .  .  .  reward — or,  wages,  pay  for  labour,  the  fruit  of 
the  enemy's  wickedness,  from  the  Lord— as  His  Judicial 
act.  SSI,  22.  do  .  .  .  for  me — i.  e.,  kindness,  wounded— 
lit.,  pierced  (Psalm  69.  16,29).  23.  like  the  shadow— (Cf. 
Psalm  102.  11.)  tossed  up  and  down— or,  driven  (Exodus 
10.  19).  24,  25.  Taunts  and  reproaches  aggravate  his 
afflicted  and  feeble  state  (Psalm  22.  tt,  7).  26,  27.  Let  my 
deliverance  glorify  thee  (cf.  Psalm  59.  13).  28-31.  In  con- 
fidence that  God's  blessing  would  come  on  him,  and  con- 
fusion and  shame  on  his  enemies  (Psalm  73.  13),  he  ceases 
to  regard  their  curses,  and  anticipates  a  season  of  Joyful 
and  public  thanksgiving;  for  God  Is  near  to  protect 
(Psalm  16.  8;  34.  6)  the  poor  from  all  unrighteous  Judges 
who  may  condemn  him. 

PSALM   CX. 

Ver.  1-7.  The  explicit  application  of  this  Psalm  to  our 
Saviour,  by  Him  (Matthew  22.  42-45)  and  by  the  apostles 
(Acts  2.  34;  1  Corinthians  15.  25;  Hebrews  1.  13),  and  their 
frequent  refereuce  to  its  languageand  purport (Epheslans 
1.  20-22;  Philemon  2.9-11;  Hebrews  10.12,  13),  leave  no 
doubt  of  Its  purely  prophetic  character.  Not  only  was 
there  nothing  in  the  position  or  character,  personal  or 
official,  of  David  or  any  other  descendant,  to  Justify  a 
reference  to  either,  but  the  utter  severance  from  the  royal 
office  of  ail  priestly  functions  (so  clearly  assigned  the 
subject  of  this  Psalm)  positively  forbids  such  a  reference. 
The  Psalm  celebrates  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  throne 
of  an  eternal  and  increasing  kingdom,  and  a  perpetual 
priesthood  (Zechariah  6.  13),  Involving  the  subjugation 
of  His  enemies  and  the  multiplication  of  His  subjects, 
and  rendered  infallibly  certain  by  the  word  and  oath  of 
Almighty  God. 

1.  The  Lord  said— lit.,  A  saying  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Psalm  86. 
1),  a  formula,  usee  in  prophetic  or  other  solemn  or  ex- 
press declarations,  my  lord— That  the  Jews  understood 
this  term  to  denote  the  Messiah  their  traditions  show, 
and  Christ's  mode  of  arguing  on  such  an  assumption 
(Matthew  2:5.  44)  also  proves.  To  tit  at  the  right  Aondwu 
not  only  a  mark  of  honour  (1  Kings  2. 18),  but  also  Implied 
participation  of  power  (Psalm  45.9;  Mark  16. 19;  Ephe- 
sians  1.  20).  Sit— as  a  king  (Psalm  29.  10),  though  the  posi- 
tion rather  than  posture  is  intimated  (cf.  Aots  7.  55,  66). 
until  I  make,  &c—  The  dominion  of  Christ  over  His  en- 
emies, as  commissioned  by  God,  and  entrusted  with  all 
power  (Matthew  28.  18)  for  their  subjugation,  will  assu- 
redly be  established  (1  Corinthians  15. 24-28).  This  Is  neither 
His  government  as  God,  nor  that  which,  as  the  incarnate 
Saviour,  He  exercises  over  His  people,  of  whom  He  will 
ever  be  Head.  thine  enemies  thy  footstool— an  expres- 
sion taken  from  the  custom  of  Eastern  conquerors  (cf. 
josbna  10.24;  Judges  1.7)  to  signify  a  complete  subjec- 
tion. 2.  tlie  rod  of  thy  strength— the  rod  of  correction 
[Isaiah  M.  4;  10.  15;  Jeremiah  48.  12),  by  which  thy  strength 
will  he  known.  This  Is  His  Word  of  truth  (Isaiah  2.  3;  11. 
IS,  converting  some  and  confounding  others  (cf.  2  Thessa- 
tonians  2.  8).  out  of  Zion — or,  the  Churchy  In  which  God 
dwells  by  His  Spirit,  as  once  by  a  visible  symbol  In  the 
tabernacle  on  Ziou  (cf.  Psalm  2.  6).  rule  thou,  Ac— over 
enemies  uow  conquered,  in  their  midst — once  set  upon, 
rm  t<y  ferocious  beasts  (Psalm  22. 16),  now  humbly,  though 
reluctantly,  coufessed  as  Lord  (Phillpplans  2. 10,  U).  3. 
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Thy  people  .  .  .  wUling— lit..  Thy  people  (are)  frec~wi& 
offerings;  for  such  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  word 
" ■willing, "  which  Is  a  plural  noun,  and  not  an  adjective 
(cf.  Exodus  25.  2;  Psalm  54.  6),  also  a  similar  form  (Judges 
5.  2-9).  In  the  day  of  thy  power— thy  people  freely  offer 
themselves  (Romans  12. 1)  in  thy  service,  enlist  ug  undei 
thy  banner,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness— either  as 
Psalm  29.  2,  the  loveliness  of  a  spiritual  worship,  of  which 
the  temple  service,  in  all  its  material  splendours,  was  bui 
a  type ;  or  more  probably,  the  appearance  of  the  worsh  i  p- 
pers,  who,  in  this  spiritual  kingdom,  are  a  nation  of  kingt 
and  priests  (1  Peter  2.  9;  Revelation  1.5),  attending  thin 
Priest  and  King,  clothed  In  those  eminent  graces  which 
the  beautiful  vestments  of  the  Aaronic  priests  (Leviticus 
16.  4)  typified.  The  last  very  obscure  clause — trout  the 
womb  .  .  .  youth— may,  according  to  this  view,  be  thus 
explained :  The  word  youth  denotes  a  period  of  life  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  activity  (cf.  Eccleslastes  11.  9>— 
the  dew  Is  a  constant  emblem  of  whatever  is  refreshing 
and  strengthening  (Proverbs  19. 12;  Hoseal4. 5).  The  Mes- 
siah, then,  as  leading  His  people,  is  represented  as  con- 
tinually In  the  vigour  of  youth,  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  the  early  dew  of  God's  grace  and  Spirit.  Thus 
the  phrase  corresponds  as  a  member  of  a  parallelism  with 
"the  day  of  thy  power"  in  the  first  clause.  "In  the  beauty 
of  holiness"  belongs  to  this  latter  clause,  corresponding  to 
"  Thy  people"  In  the  first,  and  the  colon  after  "morning" 
Is  omitted.  Others  prefer:  Thy  youth,  or  youthful  vigour, 
or  body,  shall  be  constantly  refreshed  by  successive  acces- 
sions of  people  as  dew  from  the  early  morning ;  and  this 
accords  with  the  New  Testament  Idea  that  the  Church  Is 
Christ's  body  (cf.  Mlcah  5.7).  4.  The  perpetuity  of  th« 
priesthood,  here  asserted  on  God's  oath,  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  kingly  office  just  explained,  after  the  order 
—(Hebrews  7.  15)  after  the  similitude  of  Melchlsedek,  1* 
fully  expounded  by  Paul,  to  denote  not  only  perpetuity, 
appointment  of  God,  and  a  royal  priesthood,  but  also  the 
absence  of  priestly  descent  and  succession,  and  superior- 
ity to  the  Aaronic  order.  5.  at  thy  right  hand— as  Psalm 
109.  31,  upholding  and  aiding,  which  is  not  inconslsteui 
with  v.  1,  where  the  figure  denotes  participation  of  power, 
for  here  He  is  presented  in  another  aspect,  as  a  warrior 
going  against  enemies,  and  sustained  by  God.  strike 
through — smite  or  crush,  kings — not  common  men,  but 
their  rulers,  and  so  all  under  them  (Psalm  2.  2, 10).  6.  The 
person  is  again  changed.  The  Messiah's  conquests  are 
described,  though  His  work  and  God's  are  the  same.  At 
after  a  battle,  whose  field  is  strewn  with  corpses,  the  con- 
queror ascends  the  seat  of  empire,  so  shall  He  judge  oj 
rule  among  many  nations,  and  subdue  the  head  [or  (as 
used  collectively  for  many)  the  heads]  over  tunny  lands, 
wound — lit.,  smite,  or  crush  (cf.  v.  6).  7.  As  a  conqueror, 
"  faint,  yet  pursuing,"  He  shall  be  refreshed  by  "  the  brook 
In  the  way,"  and  pursue  to  completion  His  divine  and 
glorious  triumphs. 

PSALM  CXI. 

Ver.  1-10.  The  Psalmist  celebrates  God's  gracious  deal- 
ings with  His  people,  of  which  a  summa.*y  statement  It 
given. 

1.  Praise  ye  the  Lord— or,  Hallelujah  (Psalm  104.  35). 
This  seems  to  serve  as  a  title  to  those  of  the  later  Psalms, 
which,  like  this,  set  forth  God's  gracious  government  and 
its  blessed  fruits.  This  praise  claims  the  whole  hean 
(Psalm  86. 12),  and  Is  rendered  publicly,  upright— a  title 
of  the  true  Israel  (Psalm  82.  11).  2.  His  works,  i.  e.,  of 
providence  and  grace,  are  sought — or,  carefully  studied, 
by  all  desiring  to  know  them.  3,  4.  honourable  and 
glorious — lit.,  honour  and  majesty,  which  illustrate  Hl» 
glorious  perfections,  righteousness— (Psalm  7.  17;  31.  !>, 
which  He  has  made  memorable  by  wonders  of  love  and 
mercy,  In  supplyiug  the  wants  of  His  people  according  to 
covenant  engagements.  6-8.  His  power  was  shown  espe- 
cially in  giving  thern  the  promised  land,  and  His  faltiv 
fulness  and  justice  thus  displayed  are,  like  His  precepts, 
reliable  and  of  permanent  obligation.  9.  The  deliverance 
He  provided  accorded  to  His  established  covenant.  Tkn* 
He  manifested   Himself  In  the  sum  of  Hi»  periodica* 


PSALMS  CXII— CXVIII. 


Psalm  20. 1,  7 ;  22.  3)  worthy  of  ieverence.  10.  And  hence 
love  and  fear  of  sach  a  Ood  is  the  chief  element  of  true 
wisdom  (cf.  Proverbs  1.  7;  9. 10). 

PSALM   CXII. 

Ver.  1-10.  This  Psalna  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition 
of  Psalm  11L  10,  presenting  the  happiness  of  those  who 
fear  and  obey  God,  and  contrasting  the  fate  of  the  un- 
godly. 

1.  True  fear  produces  obedience  and  this  happiness,    3, 

3.  Temporal  blessings  follow  the  service  of  God,  excep- 
tions occurring  only  as  they  are  seen  by  God  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  those  spiritual  blessings  which  are  better. 

4.  llght^/ty.  for  relief  (Psalm  27.  1 ;  97.  11).  The  upright 
*re  like  God  (Leviticus  6.  36;  Psalm  111.  4).  5-9.  Generos- 
ity, sound  judgment  in  business,  and  confidence  in  God, 
form  a  character  which  preserves  from  fear  of  evil  and  en- 
sures success  against  enemies.  While  a  man  thus  truly 
pious  is  liberal,  he  increases  in  substance,  not  be  moved 
— (cf.  Psalm  13.  4 ;  15.  5.)  heart  la  established— or,  firm  in 
right  principles,  see  his  desire— (Psalm  60.  23;  64.  7.)  10. 
Disappointed  in  their  malevolent  wishes  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  pious,  the  wicked  are  punished  by  the  working  of 
their  evil  passions,  and  come  to  naught. 

PSALM  CXIII. 

Ver.  1-9.  God's  majesty  contrasted  with  His  condescen- 
sion and  gracious  dealings  towards  the  humble  furnish 
matter  and  a  call  for  praise.  The  Jews,  It  is  said,  used  this 
and  Psalm  114. -118.  on  their  great  festivals,  and  called  them 
•the  (Greater  Hnllel,  or  Hymn, 

i-'-i.  Earnestness  and  zeal  are  denoted  by  the  emphatic 
repetitions,  servants — or,  all  the  people  of  God.  name 
•of  ti»e  Lord — perfections  (Psalm  5.  11 ;  111.  9).  From  the 
wining,  &.<-..—  All  the  world.  4-6.  God's  exaltation  en- 
hances His  condescension;  7,  8,  which  is  Illustrated  as 
often  in  raising  the  worthy  poor  and  needy  to  honour  (cf. 
1  Samuel  2.  8;  Psalm  44.25).  9.  On  this  special  case,  cf. 
1  Samuel  2.21.  Barrenness  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace, 
fcjcd  is  a  type  of  a  deserted  Church  (Isaiah  54. 1).  the  bar- 
ren woman  . .  .  house — lit.,  lite  barren  of  the  haute,  so  that 
trip  supplied  words  may  be  omitted. 

PSALM    CXIV. 

ver.  1-8.  The  writer  briefly  and  beautifully  celebrates 
()<«1  s  former  care  of  His  people,  to  whose  benefit  nature 
wan  miraculously  made  to  contribute. 
i-4.  of  strange  Innpiage — (cf.  Psalm  81.  6.)  skipped 
.  .  rams — (Psalm  29.  t>),  describes  the  waving  of  moun- 
tain forests,  poetically  representing  the  motion  of  the 
mountains.  The  poetical  description  of  the  effect  of  God's 
presence  on  the  sea  and  Jordan  alludes  to  the  history 
vExodus  14.  21 ;  Joshua  H.  14-17).  Judah  is  put  as  a  parallel 
to  Israel,  because  of  the  destined  as  well  as  real  promi- 
nence of  that  tribe.  5-8.  The  questions  place  the  Implied 
answers  in  a  more  striking  form,  at  the  presence  of— 
lit.,  from  before,  as  if  affrighted  by  the  wonderful  display 
of  God's  power.  Well  may  such  a  God  be  trusted,  and 
great  should  be  His  praise. 

PSALM    CXV. 

Ver.  1-18.  The  Psalmist  prays  that  God  would  vindi- 
cate His  glory,  which  is  contrasted  with  the  vanity  of 
Idols,  while  the  folly  of  their  worshippers  is  contrasted 
With  the  trust  of  God's  people,  who  are  encouraged  to  its 
exercise  and  to  unite  in  the  praise  which  it  occasions. 

1-3.  The  vindication  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness 
(Psalm  25. 10;  36.  6)  is  the  glory  of  His  name,  which  is  de- 
sired to  be  illustrated  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  as 
the  implied  mode  of  its  manifestation.  In  view  of  the 
taunts  of  the  heathen,  faith  in  His  dominion  as  enthroned 
in  the  heaven  (Psalm  2.  4 ;  11.  4)  Is  avowed,  where  is 
new,  Ac.— now  is  "  not  a  particle  of  time,  but  of  entreaty," 
as  in  our  forms  of  speech,  "  Come  now,"  "  See  now,"  <fec. 
4-7.  (Cf.  Isaiah  40. 18-20;  44.  9-20.)  speak  .  .  .  throat— ML, 
mutter,  not  even  utter  articulate  sounds.  8.  every  one 
that  trust  eth— they  who  trust,  whether  makers  or  not. 
•-13.  The  repetitions  imply  earnestness.    14.  Opposed  to 


the  decrease  pending  and  during  the  captivity.  15-17. 
They  were  not  only  God's  peculiar  people,  but  as  living 
Inhabitants  of  earth,  assigned  the  work  of  His  praise  as 
monuments  of  Divine  power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  18. 
Hence  let  us  fulfil  the  purpose  of  our  creation,  and  ever- 
more show  forth  His  praise. 

PSALM  CXVI. 

Ver.  1-19.  The  writer  celebrates  the  deliverance  from  ex- 
treme perils  by  which  he  was  favoured,  and  pledges  grate- 
ful and  pious  public  acknowledgments. 

1,  3.  A  truly  grateful  love  will  be  evinced  by  acts  of 
worship,  which  calling  on  Ood  expresses  («.  13 ;  Psalm  55. 
16;  86.  7;  cf.  Psalm  17.  6;  81.  2).  3,  4.  For  similar  figures 
for  distress  (Psalm  18.  4,  5).  gat  hold  upon  me— anothei 
sense  ("found")  of  the  same  word  follows,  as  we  speak  of 
disease  finding  us,  and  of  our  finding  or  catching  disease. 
5-8.  The  relief  which  he  asked  is  the  result  not  of  his 
merit,  but  of  God's  known  pity  and  tenderness,  which  is 
acknowledged  in  assuring  himself  (his  soul.  Psalm  11.  1; 
16.  10)  of  rest  and  peace.  All  calamities  are  represented 
by  death,  tears  and  falling  of  the  feel  (Psalm  56.  13).  9.  walk 
before  the  Lord — act,  or  live  under  His  favour  and  guid- 
ance (Genesis  17.  1;  Psalm  61.  7).  laud  of  the  living— 
(Psalm  27.  13).  10,  11.  Confidence  in  God  opposed  to  dis- 
trust of  men,  as  not  reliable  (Psalm  68.  8,  9).  He  speaks 
from  an  experience  of  the  result  of  his  faith,  in  my  haste 
— lit.,  terror,  or  agitation,  produced  by  his  affliction  (cf. 
Psalm  31.  22).  12-14.  These  are  modes  of  expressing  acts 
of  worship  (cf.  v.  4  ;  Psalm  50.  14  ;  Jonah  2.  9).  the  cup  of 
salvation — the  drink  offering  which  was  part  of  the  thank 
offering  (Numbers  15.  3-5).  now— (cf.  Psalm  115.  2).  "Oh, 
that  (I  may  do  it)"  in  the  presence,  Ac  15, 16.  By  the 
plea  of  beingahome- born  servant,  he  intimates  his  clalic 
on  God's  covenant  love  to  His  people.  17-19.  An  ampler 
declaration  of  his  purpose,  designating  the  place,  the 
Lord's  house,  or  earthly  residence  in  Jerusalem. 

PSALM   CXVII. 

Ver.  1,  2.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  doxology,  suitable 
to  be  appended  to  any  Psalm  of  similar  character,  and 
prophetical  of  the  prevalence  of  God's  grace  In  the  world, 
in  which  aspect  Paul  quotes  It  (Romans  15. 11 ;  cf.  Psalm 
47.2;  66.8). 

2.  Is  great  toward  us — lit.,  prevailed  over  or  protected  ut. 

PSALM    CXVIII. 

Ver.  1-29.  After  invoking  others  to  unite  in  praise,  the 
writer  celebrates  God's  protecting  and  delivering  care 
towards  him,  and  then  represents  himself  and  the  people 
of  God  as  entering  the  sanctuary  and  uniting  in  solemn 
praise,  with  prayer  for  a  continued  blessing.  Whether 
composed  by  David  on  his  accession  to  power,  or  by  some 
later  writer  in  memory  of  the  restoration  from  Babylon, 
its  tone  is  joyful  and  trusting,  and,  in  describing  the  for- 
tune and  destiny  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  its  visible 
head,  It  Is  typically  prophetical  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  her  greater  and  invisible  Head. 

1-4.  The  trine  repetitions  are  emphatic  (cf.  v.  10-12, 15, 
18;  Psalm  116.12,  U>.  Let  .  .  .  say— Oh !  that  Israel  may 
say.  now— as  Psalm  1)5.  2;  so  in  v.  3,  4.  After  "now  say" 
supply  "give  thank*."  that  his  mercy— or  for  his  mercy 
5.  distress—^,  straits,  to  which  large  place  corresponds, 
as  Psalm  4.1;  31.8.  6,7.  Men  are  helpless  to  hurt  him. 
If  God  be  with  him  (Psalm  56.  9),  and,  if  enemies,  will  be 
vanquished  (Psalm  54.7).  8,  9.  Even  the  most  powerful 
men  are  less  to  be  trusted  than  God.  10-12.  Though  as 
numerous  and  Irritating  as  bees,  by  God's  help  his  ene- 
mies would  be  destroyed,  as  the  Are  of  thorns— sud- 
denly, in  the  name,  &c.  —  by  the  power  (Psalm  20.  5 ; 
124.  8).  13-16.  The  enemy  is  triumphantly  addressed  as 
if  present,  rejoicing  and  salvation— the  latter  as  cause 
Of  the  former,  right  hand  ...  is  exalted— His  power 
greatly  exerted.  17, 18.  He  would  live,  because  confident 
his  life  would  be  for  God's  glory.  19-31.  Whether  at) 
actual  or  figurative  entrance  into  God's  house  be  meant 
the  purpose  of  solemn  praise  is  intimated.  In  which  only 
the  righteous  would  or  could  engage.    33, 33.  These  ward* 
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are  app.ied  by  Christ  (Matthew  21.  42)  to  Himself,  an  trie 
foundation  of  the  Church  (cf.  Acts  4.11;  Kphesians  2.  20; 
1  Peter  2.  4,  7).  It  may  here  denote  God's  wondrous  ex- 
altatton  to  power  and  Influence  of  him  whom  the  rulers 
of  the  nation  despised.  Whether  (see  above)  David  or 
/.erubbabel  (cf.  Haggai  2.  2;  Zecharlah  4.  7-10)  be  primarily 
meant,  there  Is  here  typically  represented  God's  more 
wonderful  doings  In  exalting  Christ,  crucified  as  an  Im- 
postor, to  be  the  Prince  and  Saviour  and  Head  of  His 
Church.  :44V.  This  is  the  day — or  period  distinguished 
by  God's  favour  of  all  others.  145.  Sate  now- Hebrew, 
I'losannah  (cf.  Psalrn  115.  2,  <£c,  as  to  now),  a  form  of  prayer 
(Psalm  20.9),  since,  In  our  use,  of  praise.  146.  he  that 
uometh  .  .  .  Lord — As  above  intimated,  this  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  visible  head  of  the  Jewish  Church  entering 
the  sanctuary,  as  leading  the  procession;  typically  it  be- 
iongs  to  Him  of  whom  the  phrase  became  an  epithet 
[Maiachl  8.1;  Matthew  21.  9).  27-29.  showed  u*  light— 
or  favour  (Psalm  27. 1;  97. 11).  With  the  sacrificial  victim 
mought  bound  to  the  altar  is  united  the  more  spiritual 
offering  of  praise  (Psalm  50. 14,  23),  expressed  in  the  terms 
with  which  the  Psalm  opened. 

PSALM    CXIX. 

Ver.  1-178.  This  celebrated  Psalm  has  several  peculiar- 
ities. It  is  divided  Into  twenty-two  parts  or  stanzas,  de- 
noted by  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Each  stanza  contains  eight  verses,  and  the  first  letter  of 
each  verse  is  that  which  gives  name  to  the  stanza.  Its 
contents  are  mainly  praises  of  God's  word,  exhortations 
to  its  perusal,  and  reverence  for  it,  prayers  for  its  proper 
influence,  and  complaints  of  the  wicked  for  despising  it. 
There  are  but  two  verses  (122,  132)  which  do  not  contain 
some  term  or  description  of  God's  word.  These  terms 
are  of  various  derivations,  but  here  used,  for  the  most 
part,  synonymously,  though  the  use  of  a  variety  of  terms 
seems  designed,  in  order  to  express  better  the  several 
aspects  in  which  our  relations  to  the  revealed  word  of 
God  are  presented.  The  Psalm  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  relation  to  any  special  occasion  or  Interest  of  the 
Jewish  Church  or  nation,  but  was  evidently  "intended 
as  a  manual  of  pious  thoughts,  especially  for  instruct- 
ing the  young,  and  its  peculiar  artificial  structure  was 
probably  adopted  to  aid  the  memory  In  retaining  the 
language." 

1.  undeiiled— lit.,  complete,  perfect,  or  sincere  (cf.  Psalm 
87.  37).  In  [or  of]  the  way — course  of  life,  ■walk  [act)  In 
the  law— according  to  It  (cf.  Lake  1.  6).  Law,  from  a  word 
meaning  to  teach.  Is  a  term  of  rather  general  purport,  de- 
noting the  instruction  of  God's  word.  2.  testimonies— 
The  word  of  God  is  so  called,  because  In  It  He  testifies  for 
truth  and  against  sin.  seek  him— t. «.,  a  knowledge  of 
Him,  with. desire  for  conformity  to  His  will.  3.  his  ways 
—the  course  He  reveals  as  right.  4-6.  precepts — are  those 
ilrections  which  relate  to  special  conduct,  from  a  word 
meaning  to  inspect,  statutes — or  ordinances,  positive 
laws  of  permanent  nature.  Both  words  originally  denote 
rather  positive  than  moral  laws,  such  as  derive  force  from 
the  Divine  appointment,  whether  their  nature  or  the 
reasons  for  them  are  apprehended  by  us  or  not.  com- 
mandments— or  Institutions.  The  term  Is  comprehen- 
sive, but  rather  denotes  fundamental  directions  for  con- 
duct, both  enjoining  and  forbidding,  have  respect  unto 
— or  regard  carefully  as  to  their  whole  purport.  7.  Judg- 
ments—rules of  conduct  formed  by  God's  Judicial  de- 
cisions. Hence  ihe  wide  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Psalms, 
so  that  it.  includes  decisions  of  approval  as  well  as  con- 
demnation,   s.  Recognizes  the  need  of  Divine  grace. 

9.  The  whole  verse  may  be  read  as  a  question;  for,  By 
taking  heed — Is  better,  for  taking  heed,  i.  e.,  so  as  to  do 
it.  The  answer  is  Implied,  and  inferable  from  v.  5,  10,  18, 
tec.,  i.  e.,  by  God's  grace.  10-16.  We  must  carefully  trea- 
sure up  tne  word  of  God,  declare  11  to  others,  meditate  on 
It,  and  heart* ly  delight  in  it.  and  then  by  His  grace  we 
ihall  act  according  to  it. 

17-««.  Lite  Is  desirable  in  order  to  serve  God;  that  we 
scay  do  »o  aright,  we  should  seek  to  have  our  eyes  opened 
Ic  behold  His  tiuth.  and  earnestly  desire  fally  to  under- 
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stand  It.  21-24.  God  will  reouke  those  who  despise  HJi 
word,  and  deliver  His  servants  'rran  their  reproach. 
giving  them  boldness  In  and  by  His  truth,  even  baton 
the  greatest  men. 

25-27.  Submitting  ourselves  In  depression  to  God,  Ha 
will  revive  us  by  His  promises,  and  lead  us  to  declare 
His  mercy  to  others.  28-32.  In  order  to  adhere  to  His 
word,  we  must  seek  deliverance  from  temptations  to  si* 
as  well  as  from  despondency,  enlarge  |or  expand]  say 
heart— with  gracious  affections. 

33-38.  To  encourage  us  In  prayer  for  Divine  aid  In  ad- 
hering to  His  truth,  we  are  permuted  to  l>el!eve  that  by 
His  help  we  shall  succeed,  tin  wny  of  thy  *<niut*»— 
i.e.,  the  way  or  manner  of  life  prescribed  by  them.  The 
help  we  hope  to  obtain  by  prayer  is  to  be  the  basis  ob 
Which  our  resolution*  should  rest.  Turn  away  mint  eyss 
— lit..  Make,  my  eyes  to  pass,  not  noticing  evil,  vanity — OU. 
falsehood,  all  other  objects  of  trust  than  God  ;  Idols,  human 
power,  <fcc.  (Psalm  31.6;  40.4;  60.11;  62.9).  quicken  .  .  . 
In  thy  way-make  me  with  Uviny  energy  to  pursue  the 
way  marked  out  by  thee.  Revive  me  from  the  tUath  of 
spiritual  helplessness  (v.  17,  25,  40,  50;  Psalm  116.  8).  wrho 
is  devoted  to  thy  fear— or  better,  which  (i.  e.,  thy  word)  il 
for  thy  fear,  for  producing  It.  "Which  is  to  those  who 
fear  thee."  God's  word  of  promise  belongs  peculiarly  to 
such  (cf.  Genesis  18.19;  1  Kings  2.4;  8.25).  [Hbjuwtbji- 
berg.]  39,  40.  Our  hope  of  freedom  from  the  reproaoA 
of  inconsistency  Is  in  God's  power,  quickening  us  to  live 
according  to  His  word,  which  He  leads  us  to  lovs.  far 
thy  Judgments  are  good— the  time  must  therefore  be  a* 
hand  when  thy  Justice  will  tarn  the  "reproach"  from 
thy  Church  upon  the  world  (Isaiah  25.  8;  66.  5;  Zepbanlab 
2.8-10). 

41-44.  Tne  sentiment  more  fnliy  carried  ut.  God's 
mercies  and  salvation,  as  revealed  in  His  Word,  provlds 
hope  of  forgiveness  for  the  past  and  security  in  a  right- 
eous course  for  the  future.  42.  The  possession  of  God's 
gift  of  "  salvation  "  (v.  41)  will  be  tne  Psalmist's  answer  to 
the  foe's  "  reproach,"  that  til*  hope  was  a  fallacious  ona 
45-48.  To  freedom  irom  reproach,  when  imbued  wlti 
God's  truth,  there  is  added  "great  boldness  In  the  faith," 
accompanied  with  Increasing  delight  In  the  holy  law  it 
self,  which  becomes  an  element  of  happiness.  48.  ML) 
hands  .  .  .  lift  up  unto  .  .  .  commandments— i.  «.,  I 
will  prayerfully  (Psalm  28.  2)  direct  iny  heart  to  keep  thy 
commandments. 

49-51.  Resting  on  the  promises  consoles  under  aflSletloa 
and  the  tauutlngs  of  the  Insolent.  49.  upon  which— 
rather,  "  Remember  thy  word  unto  thy  servant,  because," 
Ac.  So  the  Hebrew  requires.  [Hkmgstenbekg.]  SO.  fas 
—rather,  "This  is  my  comfort  .  .  .  that,"  &c  [MaurjCM.J 
hath  quickened — what  the  word  has  already  dons  in  to 
faith  a  pledge  of  what  it  shall  yet  do.  52-56.  The  pious 
take  comfort,  when  harassed  and  distressed  by  wicked- 
ness of  men  who  forsake  God's  law.  In  remembering  that 
the  great  principles  of  God's  trath  will  still  abide;  and 
also  God's  "Judgments  of  old  "  (t>.  52),  t.  «.,  His  past  Inter- 
positions in  behalf  of  His  people  are  a  pledge  that  He  will 
again  Interpose  to  deliver  them ;  and  they  become  the 
theme  of  constant  and  delightful  meditation.  The  more 
we  keep  the  more  we  love  the  law  of  God.  53.  Horror— 
rather,  "  Vehement  wrath."  [Henostsnbeko.]  54.  songs 
— as  the  exile  slugs  songs  of  his  home  (Psalm  137.  8),  so  tns 
child  of  God,  "a  stranger  on  earth,"  sings  the  songs  of 
heaven,  his  true  home  (Psalm  39.  12).  In  ancient  times, 
laws  were  put  in  verse,  to  Imprint  them  the  more  on  the 
naemory  of  the  people.  So  God's  laws  are  the  believer'*- 
songs,  house  of  my  pilgrimage — present  life  (Genesis 
17.8;  47.9;  Hebrews  11.18).  66.  Rather,  "This  Is  pecu- 
liarly mine  (lit.,  to  me),  that  I  keep  thy  precepts."  [Hkmo- 
STESBEKO  and  Mavbsb.] 

57-60.  Sincere  desires  for  Godls  favour,  penitenoe,  an* 
activity  in  a  new  obedience,  truly  evinoe  the  sincerity  o^ 
those  who  profess  to  find  God  a  portion  (Numbers  18.  'JO 
Psalm  16.5;  Lamentations  3.24).  lift,  favour— H eb,  eit. 
"  face"  (Psalm  45. 12).  59.  So  the  prodigal  son,  when  re- 
duced to  straits  of  misery  (Luke  15.  17, 18).  61,  •».  Thli 
the  more,  if  opposition  of  enemies,  or  love  of  ease  U  ova*- 
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•onae  in  thus  Honouring  God's  law.  luve  robi>ed  me — 
Mtter,  surrounded  me,  either  as  forcible  constraints  like 
tetters,  or  as  the  cords  of  their  nets.  Hengstknbeko 
translates,  "snares  "  62.  At  midnight—  Hsngstenbkrq 
mpposes  a  reference  to  the  time  when  the  Lord  went  forth 
k>  slay  the  Egyptian  first-born  (Exodus  11.4;  12.29;  cf. 
Job  34.  20).  But  it  rather  refers  to  the  Psalmist's  own 
p*alses  and  prayers  In  the  night-time.  Ct  Paul  and  8ilas 
.'.Acts  16.  25;  cf.  Psalm  63.  6).  63.  The  communion  of  the 
ta.itf.  Delight  In  their  company  Is  an  evidence  of  be- 
longing to  them  (Psalm  16.3;  Amos  8.  3;  Malacht  8.  16). 
M.  Wlille  opposed  by  the  wicked,  and  opposing  them, 
■he  pioQs  delight  In  those  who  fear  God,  but,  after  all,  rely 
for  favour  and  guidance  not  on  merit,  but  mercy, 

63-67.  The  reliance  on  promises  (v.  49)  Is  strengthened 
by  experience  of  past  dealings  according  with  promises, 
pad  a  prayer  for  guidance,  encouraged  by  sanctified  afflic- 
tion. 66.  Teach  rae  good  Judgment  and  knowledge— 
tix,,  in  thy  word  (so  as  to  fathom  its  deep  spirituality) ;  foi 
the  corresponding  expression  (v.  12.  64,  68),  is  "Teach  me 
thy  statutes."  67.  Referred  by  Hknostknbkkg  to  the 
chastening  effect  produced  on  the  Jews'  minds  by  the  cap- 
tivity (Jeremiah  SI,  18,  19).  The  truth  Is  a  general  one 
(Job  5.6;  John  15.  2;  Hebrews  12.  11).  68.  Cf.  as  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  (Acts  10.  3t>).  69,  7  0.  The  crafty  malice  of  the 
wicked,  in  slandering  Mm,  so  far  from  turning  him  away, 
but  binds  him  closer  to  God's  word,  which  they  are  too 
itupld  in  sin  to  appreciate.  Hknostfnbkro  refers  the 
"lie"  (r.  69)  to  such  slanders  against  the  Jews  during  the 
captivity,  as  that  in  Ezra  4.  of  sedition,  fat  as  grease — 
iplrltnally  Insensible  (Psalm  17.  10;  73.7;  Isaiah  6. 10).  71, 
72.  So  also  affliction  of  any  kind  acts  as  a  wholesome  dis- 
cipline in  leading  the  pious  more  highly  to  value  the 
truth  and  promises  of  God. 

73.  As  God  made,  so  He  can  best  control,  ns.  So  as  to 
Israel,  he  owed  to  God  his  whole  internal  and  external 
existence  (Deuteronomy  32. 6).  74.  So  when  He  has  led  us 
to  rely  on  His  truth,  He  will  "  make  us  to  the  praise  of 
His  grace  "  by  others.  "Those  who  fear  thee  will  be  glad 
at  my  prosperity,  as  they  consider  my  cause  their  cause" 
(Psalm  34.  2 ;  142.  7).  75-78.  In  fal tlif ul  neas—  i.  e.,  without 
'.n  the  least  violating  thy  faithfulness  ;  because  my  sins 
deserved  and  needed  fatherly  chastisement.  Enduring 
chastisement  with  a  filial  temper  (Hebrews  12.  6-11),  God's 
promises  of  mercy  (Romans  8.  28)  will  be  fulfilled,  and 
He  will  give  comfort  in  sorrow  (Lamentations  3.  23;  2  Co- 
rinthians 1. 3,  4).  77.  Let  thy  tender  mercies  come  unto 
me — As  I  am  not  able  to  come  unto  them.  But  the  wicked 
Will  be  confounded.  78.  but  I  .  .  .  meditate  In  thy  pre- 
cepts— and  so  shall  not  be  "  ashamed,"  i. «.,  put  to  shame 
(w.80).  79,80.  Those  who  may  have  thought  his  afflictions 
an  evidence  of  God's  rejection  will  then  be  led  to  return 
to  Him;  as  the  friends  of  Job  did  on  his  restoration, 
haviug  been  previously  led  through  his  afflictions  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  his  religion.  Let  my  ...  be  sound 
— i.  e., perfect,  sincere,  ashamed — disappointed  In  my  hope 
of  salvation. 

81-83.  In  sorrow  the  pious  heart  yearns  for  the  comforts 
of  Gods  promises  (Psalm  73.  26 ;  84.  2).  82.  Aline  eyes  fall 
for  thy  word — t.  e.,  with  yearning  desire  for  thy  word. 
When  the  eyes  fail,  yet  faith  must  not.  *3.  bottle  in  the 
smoke — as  a  skin  bottle  dried  and  shriveled  up  in  smoke, 
so  Is  lie  withered  by  sorrow.  Wine  bottles  of  skin  used  to 
be  hung  up  in  smoke  to  dry  them,  before  the  wine  was 
put  in  them.  [Mackkk.]  84-87.  The  shortness  of  my 
life  requires  tbatthe  relief  afforded  to  me  from  mine  ene- 
mies should  be  speedy.  85.  pits — plots  for  my  destruc- 
tion, which— rather,  "who,"  i.e.,  the  proud:  "pits"  !s 
not  the  antecedent.  87'  consumed  me  upon  earth— 
Hkniwekbekh  translates,  "  in  the  land  ;"  understanding 
'  me  "  of  the  nation  Israel,  of  which  but  a  small  remnant 
vas  left.  But  English  Version  is  simpler;  either,  "They 
aave  consumed  me  so  as  to  leave  almost  nothing  of  me 
■>l  earth;"  or,  "They  have  almost  destroyed  and  pros- 
trated me  on  the  earth."  [Macbkk.]  87.  I  forsook  not 
— Whatever  else  I  am  forsaken  of,  I  forsake  not  thy  pre- 
cepts, and  so  am  not  rnistakou  of  thee  (Psalm  K9.  5,  13;  2 
Tori/jthiuns  4.8.0),  and   the  lniuries  and   insults  of  the 


wicked  Increase  the  need  for  It.  But.  however  Uiey  aoi 
regardless  of  God's  law,  the  pious,  adhering  to  its  teach- 
ing, receive  quickening  grace,  and  are  sustained  iteadfasl 

89-91.  In  all  changes  God's  word  remains  tlrm  (1  Petei 
1.  25).  Like  the  heavens,  It  continually  attests  God's  nn- 
falllng  power  and  unchanging  care  (Psalm  89.  2).  i*  set- 
tled In— i.  e.,  stands  as  firmly  as  the  heaven  In  which  It 
dwells,  and  whence  It  emanated.  90.  (Psalm  83.  9.>  91. 
They— The  heaven  (v.  89)  and  the  earth  {v.  90).  HkngctkW' 
berg  translates,  "They  stand  for  thy  judgments,"  i.  e., 
ready,  as  obedient  servants,  to  execute  them.  The  usage 
of  this  I'salm  favours  this  view.  But  see  Jeremiah  33.  25. 
92-94.  Hence  the  pious  are  encon raged  and  inclined  to 
seek  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  persevere  amidst  the  effort*  of 
those  planning  and  waiting  to  destroy  him.  92.  my  da» 
II  gbts — plural,  not  merely  delight,  but  equal  to  all  other 
delights  93.  The  bounds  of  created  perfection  may  be 
defined,  bat  those  of  God's  law  In  its  nature,  application, 
and  influence,  are  Infinite.  There  is  no  human  thing  SO 
perfect  but  that  something  is  wanting  to  It;  Its  limits 
are  narrow,  whereas  God's  law  Is  of  infinite  breadth, 
reaching  to  all  cases,  perfectly  meeting  what  each  re- 
quires, and  to  all  times  (Psalm  19.8,6,7-11;  Eccleslaatea 
8.  11).  It  cannot  be  cramped  within  any  definitions  of 
man's  dogmatical  systems.  Man  never  outgrows  the 
word.  It  does  not  shock  the  Ignorant  man  with  declared 
anticipations  of  discoveries  which  he  had  not  yet  made: 
whilst  in  It  the  man  of  science  finds  his  newest  discov- 
eries by  tacit  anticipations  provided  for. 

97.  This  characteristic  love  for  God's  law  (cf.  Psalm  L 
2)  ensures  Increase.  98-100,  of  knowledge,  both  of  the 
matter  ot  all  useful,  moral  truth,  and  an  experience  of  It* 
application.  98.  wiser  than  mine  enemies — with  all  their 
carnal  cunning  (Deuteronomy  4.6,8).  they  are  eve* 
with  me— The  Hebrew  is,  rather  singular,  "It  Is  ever  with 
me;"  the  commandments  forming  onb  complete  wliale,  thy 
law.  100.  more  than  the  ancients — antiquity  is  no  help 
against  stupidity,  where  it  does  not  acsord  with  God'e 
word  [LUTHBKJ  (Job  82.  7-9).  The  Bible  Is  the  key  of  all 
knowledge,  the  history  of  the  world,  past,  present,  and  to 
come  (Psalm  111.  10).  He  who  does  the  vill  of  God  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  (John  7.  17).  untleratandfng — if 
practical  skill  (Psalm  2. 10;  82.  8).  101-10  *.  Avoidance  of 
sinful  courses  is  both  the  effect  and  mesns  of  incr -vising 
in  Divine  knowledge  (ct  Psalm  19.  10). 

105.  Not  only  does  the  word  of  God  Inform  us  of  Hlf 
will,  but,  as  a  light,  on  a  path  In  darkness,  shows  cs  how 
to  follow  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong  way.  The  lamp 
of  the  word  is  not  the  sun.  He  would  blind  our  eyes  in 
our  present  fallen  state;  but  we  may  bl<  ss  God  for  th« 
light  shining  as  in  a  dark  place,  to  guide  ns  until  the  Sun 
of  Rlghte*.  usness  shall  come,  and  we  shall  be  made  capa- 
ble  of  seeing  Him  (2  Peter  1.  19;  Revelation  22.  4).  The 
lamp  is  fed  with  the  oil  of  the  Spirit.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  lamps  and  torches  carried  at  night  before  an  Eastern 
caravan.  106-108.  Such  was  the  national  covenant  at 
Sinai  and  in  the  fields  of  Moab.  108.  free-will  offering* 
—the  spontaneous  expressions  of  his  gratitude,  as  oou- 
trnsted  with  the  appointed  "offerings"  of  the  temple  (Ho 
sea  14.  2;  Hebrews  13.  15).  He  determines  to  pursue  tLlc 
way,  relying  on  God's  quickening  power  (v.  50;  *.n  afflic- 
tion, and  a  gracious  acceptance  of  his  "spirit  lal  sacrifices 
of  prayer  and  praise"  (Psalm  50. 5, 14, 23).  109,  110.  In  the 
midst  of  deadly  perils  (the  phrase  is  drawn  fiom  the  fact 
that  what  we  carry  in  our  hands  may  easily  slip  from 
them.  Judges  12.  3;  1  Samuel  28.  21;  Job  18.  14;  ct  1  Samuel 
19.  5),  and  exposed  to  crafty  enemies,  his  safety  and  guid- 
ance is  in  the  truth  and  promises  of  QimI.  Ill,  112.  Thest 
he  Joyfully  takes  as  his  perpetual  heritage,  to  perforin  tht 
duties  and  receive  the  comforts  they  teach,  evermore. 

113.  vain  thoughts— better,  unstable  persons,  lit.,  di- 
vided men,  those  of  a  divided,  doubting  mind  James  I.  8), 
"a  double-minded  man"  (Henostkkberg),  skeptics,  or. 
skeptical  not  ions  as  opposed  to  Die  certainty  of  God's  word. 
114.  hiding-place— <Ct  Psalm  27.  5.)  shield— {Psalm  S.  8; 
7-10).  hope  In  thy  word — confidently  res!  on  its  teach- 
ings and  promises.  115-117.  Hence  he  fears  not  wicknc 
men.  nor  dreads  disappointment,  sustained    by  God   tf 

via 
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making  His  law  the  rule  of  life.     Depart  from  me—  Ye 

can  do  nothing  with  me;  for,  Ac.  (Psalm  6.  8).  11K-130. 
But  the  disobedient  and  rebellious  will  be  visited  by  <i<>d's 
wrath,  which  Impresses  the  pious  with  wholesome  fear 
and  awe.  their  deceit  Is  falsehood— \.  e..  all  their  cun- 
ning deceit,  wherewith  they  seek  to  entrap  the  godly,  U 
in  vain.  1)40.  The  "Judgments"  are  those  on  the  wIcKed 
(v.  11H).  Joyful  hope  goes  hand  In  hand  with  fear  (Habak- 
kuk  8.  1K-18). 

131-130.  On  the  grounds  of  his  Integrity,  desire  for  God's 
word,  and  covenant  relation  to  Him,  the  servant  of  God 
may  pl^ad,  for  His  protecting  care  against  the  wicked, 
gracious  guidance  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  His 
effective  vindication  of  the  righteous  and  their  cause, 
which  is  also  His  own.  Be  surety— Stand  for  me  against 
my  oppressors  (Genesis  43.  9;  Isaiah  88.  14).  137,  138. 
Therefore  [i.  e.,  In  view  of  these  benefits,  or.  Because  of 
the  glory  of  thy  law,  so  much  praised  In  the  previous 
parts  of  the  Psalm]  I  love,  Ac.  [and]  Therefore  (repeated) 
—All  its  precepts,  on  all  subjects,  are  estimable  for  their 
purity,  and  lead  one  imbued  with  their  spirit  to  hate  all 
evil  (Psalm  19.  10).  The  word  of  God  admits  of  no  eclecti- 
cism j  Its  least  title  is  perfect  (Psalm  12, 6 ;  Matthew  5. 17-19). 

139.  wonderful — lit.,  wonders,  i.  «.,  of  moral  excellence. 
I  .'to.  The  entrance — lit.,  opening ;  God's  words,  as  an  open 
door,  let  In  light,  or  knowledge.  Rather,  as  Henqmten- 
BEUG  explains  It,  "  77k  opening  up,"  or,  "explanation  of 
thy  word."  To  the  natural  man  the  doors  of  God's  word 
are  shut.  Luke  24.  27,  81;  Acts  17.  3;  Epheslans  1.  18,  con- 
firm* this  view,  "  Opening  (i.  e.,  explaining)  and  alleging," 
Ac.  unto  the  simple — those  needing  or  desiring  It  (cf. 
Psalm  19.  7).  131-138.  An  ardent  desire  (of.  Psalm  W. 
1,  2)  for  spiritual  enlightening,  establishment  In  a  right 
oonrse,  deliverance  from  the  wicked,  and  evidence  of 
God's  favour  Is  expressed.  I  opened  my  mouth,  and 
panted — as  a  traveller  in  a  hot  desert  pants  for  the  cooling 
hreeze  (Psalm  63.  1;  84.  2).  Look  .  .  .  upon  me— opposed 
!o  hiding  or  averting  the  face  (cf.  Psalm  25.  15;  88.  6;  102 
17).  as  thou  useot  to  do— or,  "as  It  Is  right  In  regard  to 
those  who  love  thy  name."  Such  have  a  right  to  the 
manifestations  of  God's  grace,  resting  on  the  nature  of 
l+nd  ns  faithful  to  His  promise  to  such,  not  on  their  own 
merits.  Order  my  st epa —  Mn ke  /Irm,  SO  that  there  be 
no  halting  (Psalm  40.  2).  any  Iniquity — o.  84  favours 
Hknontknkf.ro,  "any  iniquitous  man,"  any  "oppres- 
»<>r."  But  the  parallel  first  clause  In  this  (v.  83)  favours 
Knyluh  Version  (Psalm  19.  13).  His  hope  of  deliverance 
from  external  oppression  of  man  (t>.  84)  is  founded  on  hla 
deliverance  from  the  internal  "dominion  of  iniquity,"  In 
answer  to  his  prayer  (v.  33).  136.  Zealous  blmself  to  keep 
God's  law,  he  is  deeply  afflicted  when  others  violate  It  (cf. 
v.  58).  Lit,  Mine  eye*  come  down  (dissolved)  like  water-brooks 
(Lamentations  3.  48;  Jeremiah  9.  1).  because,  Ac. — (CI 
Ezekiel  9.  4;  Jeremiah  13.  17.) 

137-130.  God's  Justice  and  faithfulness  In  His  govern- 
ment aggravate  the  neglect  of  the  wicked,  and  more  excite 
the  lively  zeal  of  His  people.  139.  (Psalm  69.  9.)  140. 
very  pure — lit.,  refined,  shown  pure  by  trial.  141.  The 
pious,  however  despised  of  men,  are  distinguished  In  God's 
sight  by  a  regard  for  His  law.  143-144.  The  principles 
of  God's  government  are  permanent  and  reliable,  and  in 
the  deepest  distress  His  people  find  them  a  theme  of  de- 
lightful meditation  and  a  source  of  reviving  power  (t>.  17, 
116).  everlasting— {Psalm  11L  8),  though  to  outward  ap- 
pearance seeming  dead,  law  Is  truth — It  therefore  can- 
not deceive  as  to  Its  promises. 

145-140.  An  Intelligent  devotion  is  led  by  Divine 
promises,  and  is  directed  to  an  Increase  of  gracious  affec- 
tions, arising  from  a  contemplation  of  revealed  truth. 
prevented — lit.,  came  before,  anticipated  not  only  the  dawn, 
but  even  the  usual  periods  of  the  night;  when  the  night- 
watches,  which  might  be  expected  to  find  me  asleep, 
some,  they  find  me  awake  (Psalm  68.  8;  77,  4;  Lamenta- 
tions 2.  19).  Such  Is  the  earnestness  of  the  desire  and  love 
for  God's  truth,  quicken  me — revive  my  heart  according 
to  those  principles  of  Justice,  founded  on  thine  own  nature, 
n,nd  revealed  In  thy  law,  which  specially  set  forth  thy 
»oroy  to  the  humble  as  well  as  Justice  to  the  wicked  (cf 
KM 


v.  db).    150-153.  Thongh  the  wtcted  are  ru-.ar  to  Injure,  oe, 
cause  far  from  God's  law.  He  Is  near  to  help,  and  faith  fuj  - 
to  His  word,  which  abides  for  ever. 

153-155.  Though  the  remembering  of  God's  law  Is  no. 
meritorious,  yet  It  evinces  a  filial  temper,  and  provide* 
the  pious  with  promises   to  plead,  while  the  wicked   Id  • 
neglecting  His  law,  reject  God  and  despise  His  promisei  \  I 
(cf.  Fsalm  9.  13;  43.  1;  69,  18).     154.  Plead.  Ac— Hengsten-  , 
bbko  translate*.  "  Fight  my  tight."  (See  Psalm  85.  1;  43.  )    J 
Mlcah  7.  9.)    156.  (CI.  v.  149.)    157.  (Cf.  »;.  86,  87,  95.)    15S   , 
(Cf.  v.  136.)    transgressors — or,  lit.,  traitor*,  who  are  faith-  I 
less  to  a  righteous  sovereign,  and  side  with  His  enemte* 
(ct  Psalm  2d.  3,  8;.     159.  (Cf.  v.  121-126;   153-156.)    quicken 
Ac— (v.  88.)    This  prayer  occurs  here  for  the  ninth   time  , 
showing  a  deep  sense  of  frailty.    160.  God  has  been  evei 
faithful,  and  the  principles  of  His  government  will  eve:  I 
continue  worthy  of  confidence,    from  the  beginning-   ( 
i.  e.,  "every  word  from  Genesis  (called  by  the  Jews  from  lb  ( 
first  words,  'In  the  beginning')  to  the  end  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  true."     Hengstenbekg  translates  more  lit.,  "Tht 
twnof  thy  words  is  truth."  The  sense  Is  substantially  u>e 
same.    The  whole  body  of  revelation  Is  truth.   "ThywonM 
is  nothing  but  truth."  [Lcther.] 

161-165.  (Cf.  v.  46,  86.)  161.  awe— reverential,  not  slavlst 
fear,  which  could  not  coexist  with  love  (v.  163;  1  John  4. 
8).   Instead  of  fearing  his  persecutors,  be  fears  God's  word 
alone  (Luke  12.  4,  5).    The  Jews  Inscribe  In  the  first  page 
of  the  great  Bible  (Genesis  28.),  "How  dreadful   Is  this  , 
place  !    This  Is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  thle 
Is  the  gate  of   heaven  I"      163.  (Cf.   Matthew  18.  44,  45.)  ^ 
Though    persecuted    by  the  mighty,  the   pious   are  nol 
turned  from  revering  God's  authority  to  sees:  their  favour,  , 
but  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  this  "pearl  of  great  price,"  . 
as  great  victors  in  spoils.    Hating  falsehood  and  loving  . 
truth,  often,  every  day,  praising  Goo   lor  It,  they  And  . 
peace  and  freedom  from  temptation.    163.  lying — i.  «.,  as 

v.  29.  unfaithfulness  to  the  covenant  of  Oom  with  Hl£  , 
people ;  apostasy,    nothing  ahal  1  offend  fh«»    or,  eouat  i , 
them  to  offend  (cf.  Margin).    166-168.  As  they  keep  God's  I 
law  from  motives  of  love  for  It,  and  are  free  from  slavish 
fear,  they  are  ready  to  subject  their  lives  to  his  Inspection 
10*.  all  my  ways  are  before  thee— I  wish  to  order  mj 
ways  as  before  thee,  rather  than  In  reference  to  man 
(Genesis  19.  1 ;  Psalm  73.  23).    All  men's  ways  are  under 
God's  eye  (Proverbs  5.  21);  the  godly  alone  realize  the  fact,  ! 
and  live  accordingly. 

169,  170.  The  prayer  for  understanding  of  the  truth  pre-   : 
cedes  that  for  deliverance.    The  fulfilment  of  the  first  lc  , 
the  basis  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  (Psalm  90. 11-17). 
On  the  terms  "cry"  and  "supplication"  (cf.  Psalm  6.  9;  17.  ! 
1).    171,  173.  shall  utter — oT,pour  out  praise  (cf.  Psalm 
19.  2) ;  shall  cause  thy  praises  to  stream  forth  as  from  a 
bubbling,  overflowing  fountain.   My  tongue  shall  speak 
thy  word — lit.,  answer  thy  word,  i.  e.,  with  praise,  respond  , 
to  thy  word.    Every  expression  in   which  we  praise  God 
and  his  word  Is  a  response,  or  acknowledgment,  corre-   J 
sponding  to  the  perfections  of  Him  whom  we  praise.   173.   , 
174.  (Ct  v.  77,  81,  92.)    1  have  chosen — in  preference  to  all   | 
other  objects  of  delight.    175.  Save  me  that  I  may  praise 
thee,    thy  Judgment* — as  v.  149, 156.    176.  Though  a  wan- 
derer from  God,  the  truly  pious  ever  desires  to  be  drawn 
back  to  Him,  and,  though  for  a  time  negligent  of  duty, 
never  forgets  the  commandments  by  which  It  Is  taught 
lost— therefore  utterly  helpless  as  to  recovering  Itself 
(Jeremiah  50.  6;  Luke  15.  4).    Not  only  the  sinner  before 
conversion,  but  the  believer  after  conversion,  Is  unable  tc    . 
recover  himself;  but  the  latter,  after  temporary  wander-    ] 
lng,  knows  to  wbom  to  look  for  restoration.    These  last 
two  verses  seem  to  sum  up  the  petitions,  confessions,  and    . 
professions  of  the  Psalm.  The  writer  desires  God's  favour,    i 
that  he  may  praise  Him  for  His  truth,  confesses  that  he 
has  erred,  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  wanderings  and  ad-    ; 
versltles,  professes  an  abiding  attachment  to  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  the  theme  of  such  repeated  eulogies,  and  the 
recognized  source  of  such  great  and  unnumbered  bless- 
ings. Thus  the  Psalm,  though  more  than  usually  dldactlo, 
is  made  the  medium  of  ootb   twr«*    >f  devotion — prayer 
and  praise 
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PSALM    CXX. 


Ver.  1-7.  This  Is  the  first  of  fifteen  Psalms  (120.-1S4.)  en- 
titled "A  song  of  Degrees  "  (121st— ttt,  A  song  for  the  de- 
grees), or,  ascents.  It  seems  most  probable  they  were 
designed  for  the  nse  of  the  people  when  going  up  (cf.  1 
Kings  12.  27,  28)  to  .Jerusalem  on  the  festival  occasions 
(Deuteronomy  16.  18),  three  times  a  year.  David  appears 
M  the  author  of  four,  Solomon  of  one  (127.),  and  the  other 
ton  are  anonymous,  probably  oomposed  after  the  cap- 
tivity. In  this  Psalm  the  writer  acknowledges  God's 
mercy,  prays  for  relief  from  a  malicious  foe,  whose  pun- 
ishment he  anticipates,  and  then  repeats  his  complaint. 

8,  3.  Slander  and  deceit  charged  on  his  foes  Implies 
bis  Innocence,  tongue— as  Psalm  52.  2,  4.  4.  coals  oi 
Juniper — which  retain  heat  long.  Sharp  arrows  of  the 
mighty— Destructive  Inflictions.  This  verse  may  be  read 
u  a  description  of  the  wicked,  but  better  as  their  punish- 
ment, In  reply  to  the  question  of  v.  8.  ft.  A  residence  In 
these  remote  lands  pictures  his  miserable  condition.  6, 
T.  While  those  who  surrotmded  him  were  maliciously 
hostile,  he  was  disposed  to  peace.  This  Psalm  may  well 
tegln  such  a  series  as  this,  as  a  contrast  to  the  promised 
joys  of  God's  worship. 

PSALM    OXXI. 

Ver.  1-8.    God's  guardian  care  of  His  people  celebrated. 

1.  7b  lift  up  the  eyes  expresses  desire  (cl  Psalm  2fx  1), 
mingled  with  expectation.  The  last  clause,  read  as  a 
question,  is  answered,  8,  by  avowing  God  to  be  the  helper, 
of  whose  ability  His  creative  power  is  a  pledge  (Psalm  115. 
IS),  to  which,  3,  4,  His  sleepless  vigilance  is  added,  to  b« 
■roved- (Of.  Psalm  88.  10;  06.  9.)  5.  ipoi  thy  right  hand 
—a  protector's  place  (Psalm  109. 81 ;  110.  6).  ft-S.  God  keeps 
His  people  at  all  times  and  in  all  perils,  nor  the  moon 
by  night— poetically  represents  the  dangers  of  the  night, 
»ver  which  the  moon  presides  (Genesis  1. 18).  thy  going 
•ut,  Ac.— All  thy  ways  (Deuteronomy  28. 1» ;  Psalm  184.  28). 
»ven«jor« — includes  a  future  state. 

PSALM    CXXII. 

Ver.  1-9.  This  Psalm  might  well  express  the  snored  joy 
■*  the  pilgrims  on  entering  the  holy  city,  where  praise, 
m  the  religious  as  well  as  civil  metropolis,  Ls  celebrated, 
and  for  whose  prosperity,  as  representing  the  Church, 
prayer  is  offered. 

1,  ft.  Our  feet  shall  stand— Ut.,  are  standing,  gate*— 
(Cf.  Psalm  9.  la ;  87.  2.)  3-5.  compact  together— All  parts 
nniu-d,  as  11.  David's  time,  testimony— If  \mto  ls  sup- 
plied, this  may  denote  the  ark  (Kxodus  ft  10-Z1);  other- 
wise the  art  of  going  ls  denoted,  called  a  testimony  In 
allusion  to  the  requisition  (Deuteronomy  16.  18),  with 
which  It  was  ii  compliance,  there  an  sot  thrones — or,  do 
lit,  thrmtt*  used  for  the  occupants,  David's  sons  (3  Samuel 
8. 18).  ft,  7.  l*t  pence,  including  prosperity,  everywhere 
prevail.  *,  9.  In  the  welfare  of  the  city,  as  1U  dTll,  and 
especially  the  religious  relations,  was  Involved  that  of 
Israel,  now— as  Psalm  115.  %  Let  me  say— h««M  of  .  .  . 
God— In  wider  sense,  the  Church,  whose  welfare  would  be 
promoted  by  the  good  of  Jerusalem. 

PSALM    CXXIII. 

Ver.  1-4.  An  earnest  and  expecting  prayer  lbr  Divine 
aid  in  distress. 

1.  (Cf.  Psalm  121.  1.)  thaa  that  awelleot— Ut.,  sittest 
as  enthxmed  (cf.  Psalm  2.  4;  118.  4,  5).  ft.  Deference, 
submission,  and  trust,  are  all  express od  by  the  figure, 
la  the  East,  servants  In  attending  on  their  masters  are 
almost  wholly  directed  by  signs,  which  require  ths 
•lose*  observance  of  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  ser- 
vants of  God  should  look  (L)  to  His  directing  hand,  to 
appoint  them  their  work;  (2,)  to  His  supplying  hand 
(Psalm  104.  28),  to  give  them  their  portion  in  due  season ; 
ft.)  to  His  protecting  hand,  to  right  them  when  wronged  ; 
'*)  to  His  correcting  hand  (Isaiah  9.  18:  1  Peter  6.  S;  cf. 
Senesls  16.  6);  (5.)  to  His  rewarding  hand.  3.  The  etmtempt 
was  that  of  the  heathen,  and,  perhaps,  Hamarl  tans  (W ehe- 
miah  I.  r,  Z  19.)    4.  of  thoos  that  are  at  en—    self-eona- 


placently,  disregarding    God's    law,  and    despising    Hh 
people. 

PSALM    CXXIV. 

Ver.  1-8.  The  writer,  for  the  Church,  praises  Goc  mi 
past,  and  expresses  truBt  for  future,  deliverance  from 
foes. 

1,  ft.  on  onr  side— for  us  (Psalm  58.  9).  now— or,  oh  1 let 
Israel,  <fcc.  rose  .  .  .  against,  Ac— (Psaun  3.  1 ;  56.  11).  Then 
— t.  e.,  The  time  of  our  danger,  quick — lit.,  living  (Num- 
bers 16.  32,  33),  description  of  ferocity.  4,  8.  (Cf.  Psalm  18. 
4, 18.)  The  epithet  proud  added  to  waters  denotes  insolent 
enemies,  ft,  7.  The  figure  ls  changed  to  that  of  a  rapa- 
cious wild  beast  (Psalm  8. 7),  and  then  of  a  fowler  (Psalm 
»L  8),  and  complete  escape  ls  denoted  by  breaking  the  net. 
8.  (Cf.  Psalm  121.  2).  name— in  the  usual  sense  (Psalm  & 
11 ;  20. 1).  He  thus  places  over  against  the  great  danget 
the  omnipotent  God,  and  drowns,  as  It  were  in  an  anthem 
the  wickedness  of  the  whole  world  and  of  hell,  Just  at 
a  great  fire  consumes  a  little  drop  of  water.    [Lcthkb.] 

PSALM    CXXV. 

Ver.  1-5.  God  honours  the  confidence  of  His  people,  b> 
protection  and  deliveranoe,  and  leaves  hypocrites  to  the 
doom  of  the  wicked. 

1,  ft.  Mount  Zlon — as  an  emblem  of  permanence,  and 
locality  of  Jerusalem  as  one  of  security,  represent  the 
firm  and  protected  condition  of  God's  people  (cf.  Psalm 
46.  5),  supported  not  only  by  Providence,  but  by  covenant 
promise.  Even  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills 
be  removed,  but  God's  kindness  shall  not  depart,  nor  His 
covenant  of  peace  be  removed  (Isaiah  54.  10).  They  that 
trust— (v.  1)  are  "His  people,"  (v.  2).  3.  Though  God  may 
leave  them  for  a  time  under  the  rod,  or  power  < Psalm  2.  9), 
and  oppression  of  the  wicked  for  a  time,  as  •*  chastise- 
ment, He  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  tempted  so  as  to  fall 
into  sin  (1  Corinthians  10.  13).  The  wicked  shall  only 
prove  a  correcting  rod  to  them,  not  a  destroying  sword 
even  this  rod  shall  not  remain  ("  rest")  on  them,  lest  they 
be  tempted  to  despair  and  apostasy  (Psalm  73.  13,  14).  God 
may  even  try  His  people  to  the  uttermost;  when  nothing 
ls  before  our  eyes  but  pure  despair,  then  He  delivers  us 
and  gives  life  in  death,  and  makes  us  blessed  in  the  curse 
(2  Corinthians  1.  8,  9).  [Lutheb.]  the  lot— the  possession, 
Ut.,  Canaan,  spiritually,  the  heavenly  inheritance  of  holi- 
ness and  bliss  which  is  appointed  to  the  righteous.  Sin's 
dominion  shall  not  permanently  come  between  the  be- 
liever and  his  Inheritance.  4.  (Cf.  Psalm  7.  10;  84.  11.)  ft. 
Those  who  turn  aside  (under  temptation)  permanently 
show  that  they  are  hypocrites,  and  their  lot  or  portion 
shall  be  with  the  wicked  (Psalm  28.  3).  crooked  ways— 
(Cf.  Deuteronomy  9.  18;  Malachl  2.8,9.)  "Theirs"  Is  em- 
phatic; the  "crooked  ways"  proceed  from  their  own  hearts. 
The  true  Israel  ls  heredlstlngulshed  from  the  false.  Scrip- 
ture everywhere  opposes  the  Jewish  delusion  that  mere 
outward  descent  would  save  (Romans  2.  28,  29;  9. 6,  7;  Gal- 
atlans  6. 16).    The  byways  of  sin  from  the  way  of  lite. 

PSALM    CXXVI. 

Ver.  1-8.  To  praise  for  God's  favour  to  His  people  la 
added  a  prayer  for  its  continued  manifestation. 

1-8.  The  Joy  of  those  returned  from  Babylon  was  eo- 
static,  and  elicited  the  admiration  even  of  the  heathen,  as 
Illustrating  God's  great  power  and  goodness,  turned 
again  the  captivity— i.  e.,  restored  from  it  (Job  89.  12; 
Psalm  14.7;  Proverbs  1114).  Hehostsrbkk«  translate*, 
"  When  the  Lord  turned  Himself  to  the  turning  of  Zion" 
(see  Margin),  God  returns  to  His  people  when  they  return 
to  Him  ( Deuteronomy  30. 2, 3).  4.  All  did  not  return  at  once . 
hence  the  prayer  for  repeated  favours,  as  tl»e  »tr«.mu»  in 
the  eonth— or,  the  torrents  in  the  deserts  south  of  Jndea, 
dependent  on  rain  (Joshua  15. 19),  reappearing  »fter  dry 
seasons  (cf.  Job  6.  15 ;  Psalm  68.  9).  The  point  of  compari- 
son Is  Joy  at  the  reappearing  of  what  has  been  so  pain- 
fully mi»»ed.  *,  ft.  As  In  husbandry  the  sower  may  ««nt 
his  s*ed  In  a  dry  and  parched  soil  with  desponding  ttmjrn. 
no  those  shall  reap  abundant  fruit  who  toil  In  team  •  <u 
the  praywr  ot  faith.    (Ct  the  history,  Rsra  9.  l«  22,       ■•>■ 
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that  go*th  forth— lit.,  better,  "He  goes  —  he  comes,  he 
acmes,"  Ac.  The  repetition  Implies  there  Is  no  end  of 
weeping  here,  as  there  shall  be  no  end  of  Joy  hereafter 
(Is»alah  35.  10).  precious  seed— rather,  seed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  seed-box  for  sowing;  lit.,  seed-draught.  Cf.  on 
this  Psalm,  Jeremiah  31.  9,  Ac. 

PSALM   CXXVII. 

Ver.  1-5.  The  theme  of  this  Psalm,  that  human  enter- 
in-inf.s  on/)/  nuiceed  by  the  Divine  blessing,  was  probably  as- 
tociated  with  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  Its 
author,  n  may  have  been  adopted  In  this  view,  as  suited 
Ui  tills  series  especially,  as  appropriately  expressing  the 
tfutliuentt)  of  God's  worshippers  In  relation  to  the  erec- 
'. Ion  ol  the  second  temple. 

I,  2  suggest  the  view  of  the  theme  given,  so  be  gtveth 
iil«  brio  veil  sleep — i.  e..  His  providential  care  gives  sleep 
which  no  efforts  of  ours  can  otherwise  procure,  and  this 
is  h  reason  for  trust  as  to  other  things  (cf.  Matthew  6.  26- 
12).  3-6.  Posterity  is  often  represented  as  a  blessing  from 
God  (Genesis*).  2,  18;  1  Samuel  1.  19,  20).  Children  are  rep- 
resented as  the  defenders  {arrows)  of  their  parents  In  war, 
and  In  litigation.  Adversaries  in  the  gate,  or  place  of  pub- 
lic business  (cf.  Job  5.  4  ;  Psalm  69. 12). 

PSALM   CXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  The  temporal  blessings  of  true  piety.  The  8th 
ah.  of  Zecharlah  is  a  virtual  commentary  on  this  Psalm. 
.f.  r.  3  with  Zecharlah  8.  5;  and  v.  2  with  Levltlcns  36. 16; 
!>enteronomy  28.  33;  Zecharlah  8.10;  and  t>.  6  with  Zech- 
ariah  8.4. 

1.  (Cf,  Psalm  1.  1.)  3.  For  tlmn  shalt  eat— t.  «.,  It  is  a 
blessing  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  one's  own  Industry.  3. 
by  the  sides — or,  within  (Psalm  48.2).  oltve  plants — are 
peculiarly  luxuriant  (Psalm  52.  8).  5.  In  temporal  bless- 
lugs  the  pious  do  not  forget  the  richer  blessings  of  God's 
grace,  which  they  shall  ever  enjoy.  6.  Long  life  crowns 
nil  other  temporal  favours.  As  Psalm  125.  5,  this  Psalm 
closes  with  a  prayer  for  peace,  with  prosperity  for  God's 

people. 

PSALM    CXXIX. 

Ver.  1-8.  The  people  of  God,  often  delivered  from  ene- 
mies, are  confident  of  His  favour,  by  their  overthrow  in 
future. 

1,  !4.  may  Israel  now  say — or,  oh !  let  Israel  say  (Psalm 
124.  I).  Israel's  youth  was  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Jeremiah 
I.  2;  Hosea  2.  15).  prevailed — lit.,  been  able,  i.  e.,  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  against  me  (Psalm  IS.  1).  3,4.  The 
ploughing  Is  a  figure  of  scourging,  which  most  severe  phys- 
ical infliction  aptly  represents  all  kinds,  the  cord* — i.  e., 
which  fasten  the  plough  to  the  ox;  and  cutting,  this  de- 
notes God's  arresting  the  persecution.  5,  6.  The  Ill-rooted 
roof  grass,  which  withers  before  it  grows  up,  and  procures 
for  those  gathering  it  no  harvest  blessing  (Ruth  2.  4),  sets 
forth  the  utter  uselessness  and  the  rejection  of  the 
wicked. 

PSALM   OXXX. 

Ver.  1-8.  The  penitent  sinner's  hope  is  in  God's  mercy 
only. 

1,  i.  depths— for  great  distress  (Psalm  40.  2;  89.  8).  3. 
ghouidest  mark — or,  take  strict  account  (Job  10. 14 ;  14.16), 
implying  a  confession  of  the  existenoeof  sin.  -vrhoshu.il 
stand  —  (Pbalm  1.  6).  Standing  is  opposed  to  the  guilty 
sinking  clown  in  fear  and  self-condemnation  (Maluchl 
3.  8;  Kevelatlon  6. 15,  16).  The  question  implies  a  negative, 
which  Is  thus  more  strongly  stated.  *.  Pardon  produces 
filial  fear  and  love.  Judgment  without  the  hope  of  pardon 
creates  fear  and  dislike.  The  sense  of  forgiveness,  so  far 
from  producing  licentiousness,  produces  holiness  (Jere- 
miah 33.  9 ;  Ezeklel  16. 62,  63 ;  1  Peter  2.  16).  "  There  is  for- 
giveness  with  thee,  not  that  thou  mayest  be  presumed 
upon,  but  feared."  5,  6.  wait  for  the  L>ord — in  expecta- 
tion (Psalm  27. 14).  watch  for,  Ac. — in  earnestness  and 
anxiety.  7,  8.  Let  Israel,  Ac. — i.  «.,  All  are  Invited  to  seek 
sjp.d  share  Divine  forgiveness,  from  nil  his  lnlqaltii 
it    r>unlshment8  of  them  (Psalm  40. 12,  Ac). 


PSALM    CXXX1. 

Ver.  1-3.  This  Psalm,  while  expressive  of  David  s  pioui 
feelings  on  assuming  the  royal  office,  teaches  the  hcrwblj 
submissive  temper  of  a  true  child  of  God. 

I.  eyes  lofty— a  sign  of  pride  (Psalm  18.  27).  excrete 
myself—  lit.,  walk  in,  or  meddle  with.  2.  surely,  Ac.  -Thi 
form  Is  that  oi  an  oath  or  strongest  assertion.  Submlsslot 
Is  denoted  by  the  figure  of  a  weaned  child.  As  the  chile 
weaned  by  his  mother  from  the  breawt,  so  1  stll  ite  mo 
tions  of  pride  In  me  (Matthew  18.3,4;  Isaiah  li  8;  28  9] 
Hebrew  children  were  often  not  weaned  till  three  year 
old.  Soul  may  be  taken  for  desire,  which  gives  a  moni 
definite  sense,  though  one  included  In  the  i<iea  conveys* 
by  the  usual  meaning,  myself. 

PSALM    CXXXII. 

Ver.  1-18.  The  writer,  perhaps  Solomon  (cf.  v.  8,  9),  aft« 
relating  David's  pious  seal  for  God'*  service,  pleads  lb' 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (2  Samuel  7.  16),  which,  proi 
vldlng  for  a  perpetuation  of  David's  kingdom,  lnvolv 
that  of  God's  right  worship  and  the  establishment  of  th< 
greater  and  spiritual  kingdom  of  David's  greater  Son 
Of  Him  and  His  kingdom  both  the  temple  and  Its  worship 
and  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Judah,  were  types.  Th< 
congrulty  of  such  a  topic  with  the  tenor  of  this  series  os 
Psalms  Is  obvious. 

1-5.  This  vow  Is  not  elsewhere  recorded.  It  expresses 
in  strong  language,  David's  Intense  desire  to  see  the  i 
tablishment  of  God's  worship  as  well  as  of  His  kingdom 
remember  David—  lit.,  remember  for  David,  i.  e.,  all  hi 
troubles  and  anxieties  on  the  matter,  habitation — lit. 
dwellings,  generally  used  to  denote  the  sanctuary. 
These  may  be  the  "  words  of  David  "  and  his  pious  friendjgl 
who,  at  Ephratah,  or  Bethlehem  (Genesis  48.  7),  where  hi 
once  11  ved,  may  have  heard  of  the  ark,  which  he  found  fo 
the  first  time  in  the  fields  of  the  wood — or,  Jair,  or  JSTrii 
jalh-jearim  (City  of  woods)  (1  Samuel  7. 1 ;  2  Samuel  6. 8,  4', 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Zion.  7.  The  purpose  cf  engage 
ing  In  God's  worship  Is  avowed.  8,  9.  The  solemn  entt; 
of  the  ark,  symbolical  of  God's  presence  and  power,  wit! 
the  attending  priests,  into  the  sanctuary,  Is  proclaim  si  '.: 
the  words  used  by  Solomon  (2  Chronicles  8.  41).  10-13, 
For  thy  servant  David's  sake  [i.e.,  On  account  of  th 
promise  made  to  him]  turn  .  .  .  anointed — Repulse  no 
him  who,  as  David's  descendant,  pleads  the  promise  V 
perpetuate  his  royal  line.  After  reciting  the  promise 
substantially  from  2  Samuel  7.  12-16  (cf.  Acts  2.  30,  Ac),  at 
additional  plea,  13,  Is  made  on  the  ground  of  God's  chci© 
of  Zion  (here  used  for  Jerusalem)  as  His  dwelling,  inas 
much  as  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  wasconnected  witl 
that  of  the  Church  (Psalm  122.  8,  9).  141-18.  That  choice  I 
expressed  In  God's  words,  I  will  sit  or  dwell,  or  sit 
throned.  The  Joy  of  the  people  springs  from  the  blessing 
of  His  grace,  conferred  through  the  medium  of  the  priest 
hood,  make  the  horn  ...  to  bnd — enlarge  his  power 
a  lamp— the  figure  of  prosperity  (Psalm  18.  10,  28;  89.  17J 
With  the  confounding  of  his  enemies  is  united  his  pro 
perity  and  the  unceasing  splendour  of  his  crown. 

PSALM    CXXXIII. 

Ver.  1-3.    The  blessings  of  fraternal  unity. 

1,  2.  As  the  fragrant  oil  is  refreshing,  so  this  affords  i 
light.  The  holy  anointing  oil  forthe'hlgh  priest  was  olli 
oil  mixed  with  four  of  the  best  spices  (Exodus  30. 22,  25, 1 
Its  rich  profusion  typified  the  abundance  of  the  Spirit1' 
graces.  As  the  copious  dew,  such  as  fell  on  TTermon,  fall 
In  fertilizing  power  on  the  mountains  of  Zion,  so  thfc 
unity  is  fruitful  In  good  works.  3.  there — t.  «.,  in  Zion 
the  Church;  the  material  Zion,  blessed  with  enrtohix 
dews,  suggests  this  allusion  to  the  source  of  the  inflnenc 
enjoyed  by  the  spiritual  Zion.  commanded  the  blesatnf 
— (Cf.  Psalm  68.  28.) 

PSALM    CXXXIV. 

Ver   1-3.     1,3.  The  pilgrim  bands  arriving  at  IUmiub 
tUAry  call  on  the  priests,  who  stand  in  the  h/nuw  qf  th* 
at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  tinilt?  in  pnnK.ni 
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od  In  theli  uame  and  that  it  the  people,  using  appro- 
,  date  gestures,  to  which  the  priests  reply,  pronouncing 

je  Mosaic  blessing  which  they  alone  could  pronounce. 

.'i  fit  epilogue  to  the  whole  pilgrim-book.  Psalms  120.-1*1. 
aL  After  the  manner  directed  (Numbers  «.  23).  by  night 
l  -the  evening  service  (Psalm  141.  2),  as  opposed  to  morning 

>salm  92.  2).  lift  up  your  hand«-{Cf.  Psalm  2K.  2.)  out 
,],  '■$ Zlon— the  Church,  as  His  residence,  ami  thus  seat  of 
,.  taeslnjfs.    Thus  close  the  songs  of  degrees. 

PSALM    CXXXV. 

a  Ver.  1-2L  A  Psalm  of  praise,  In  which  God's  relations  to 
« lis  Church,  His  power  In  the  natural  world,  and  in  de- 

vering  His  people,  are  contrasted  with  the  vanity  of 

lols  and  Idol  worship. 

1-3.  In  the  general  call  for  praise,  the  priests,  thai,  stand 
v  »  Lhe  house  of  the  Lord,  are  specially  mentioned.  4-7. 
(rfod's  choice  of  Israel  is  the  first  reason  assigned  for  ren- 
% jerlng  praise ;  the  next.  His  manifested  greatness  in  crea- 
uton  and  providence,  heaven,  and  .  .  .  seas,  and  all  .  .  . 
kinds  of  the  earth— denote  universality.  8,9.  The  last 
tilague  Is  cited  to  illustrate  His  "  tokens  and  wonders." 
j[.f>-13.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  was  by  God's  power,  not, 
bjpat  of  the  people,  heritage — or,  possession.  13.  name 
a  lintl]  memorial— Each  denote  that  by  which  God  is  made 
fljnowu.  14.  will  Judge— do  justice  (Psalm  72.  2).  repent 
Jtmself— change  his  dealings  (Psalm  90.  13).  15-18— (Cf. 
yfsalm  115.  4-8.)  are  like  unto  them— or,  shall  be  like,  <&o. 
i  Jlolaters  become  spiritually  stupid,  and  perish  with  their 
1  Sols  (Isaiah  1.  31).  19-31— <Cf.  Psalm  115.  9-11.)  There  we 
I  ave  trust  for  bless  here,  out  of  Zlon— (Cf.  Psalm  110.  2; 
I  M.  S.)    From  the  Church,  as  a  centre.  His  praiss  Is  dlf- 

li 

j 


ised  I  hroughout  the  earth. 


PSALM    OXXXVI. 

Ver.  1-28.  The  theme  Is  the  same  as  that  of  135th.  God 
ttonld  be  praised  for  His  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
ence,  His  deliverance  and  care  of  His  people,  and  judg- 
lents  on  their  enemies,  and  His  goodness  to  all.  The 
horns  to  every  verse  Is  in  terms  of  that  of  Psalm  106. 1 ; 
18.  1-4,  and  was  perhaps  used  at  the  Amen  by  the  people, 
&  worship  (cf.  1  Chronicles  16.  86;  Psalm  105.  45). 
1-3.  The  Divine  titles  denote  supremacy.  4.  alone — 
xcluding  all  help.  5,  6.  by  for,  In]  wisdom — (Psalm  104. 
1).  muile — lit.,  maker  of.  above  [or,  higher  than]  the 
raters— (Psalm  24.  2.)  13.  Cf.  similar  expressions  (Ex- 
doe  3.  20;  Deuteronomy  4.  34,  <fec).  15.  overthrew — lit., 
'look  off,  as  Exodus  14.  27,  as  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  a 
eptile.  33.  remembered  us  —  or,  for  us  (I'salni  132.  1). 
ur  low  eutitte — i.  e.,  captivity.  34.  And  hath  redeemed 
3r,  lit.,  snatched]  us — alluding  to  the  sudden  deliverance 
fleeted  by  the  overthrow  of  Babylon.    35.  To  the  special 

jlivours  to  His  people  is  added  the  record  ol  God's  good- 
ess  to  all  His  creatures  (cf.  Matthew  6.  80).  36.  God  of 
wsaven— occurs  but  once  (Jonah  1.  9)  before  the  captivity. 

Hi  is  used  by  the  later  writers  as  specially  distinguishing 
tod  from  idols. 

PSALM  CXXXVII. 

Ver.  1-fl.  This  Psalm  records  the  mourning  of  the  cap- 
Ive  Israelites,  and  a  prayerand  prediction  respecting  the 
fctmction  of  their  enemies. 

1  1.  rivers  of  Babylon— The  name  of  the  city  used  for  the 
l/liole  country,     remembered   Zlon —  or,  Jerusalem,  as 

11  Jsalm  132.13.  3.  upon  the  willows—  which  may  have 
rown  there  then,  If  not  now;  as  the  palm,  which  was 
iuce  common,  is  now  rare  in  Palestine.  3,  4.  Whether 
he  request  was  in  curiosity  or  derision,  the  answer  lntl- 

^ hate*  that  a  compliance  was  Incongruous  with  their 
mournful  feelings  (Proverbs  25.  20).  5,  6.  For  Joyful  songs 
Vould  imply  fometfulness  of  their  desolated  homes  and 
fellen  Church.  The  solemn  imprecations  nu  the  "hand' 
kDd  "ton&ue,"  if  thus  forgetful,  relate  to  the  cunning  or 
*lli  In  playing,  and  the  power  of  singing.  7-9.  Remem- 
.  .  .  tbe  children  of  Edom— <Cf.  Psalm  132.  1).  i.  «.,  to 
iunlst.  lhe  day  of  Jerusalem — Its  downfall  (I.ameiitn- 
Utns  4.  21,  22:  Ohadiab  11-13,.     daughter  of  Babylon     the 


people  (Psalm  9.  13).  Their  destruction  had  been  abaa- 
dantly  foretold  (Isaiah  13.14;  Jeremiah  61.  23).  For  th« 
terrlbleuess  of  that  destruction,  God's  righteous  Juds 
ment,  and  not  the  passions  of  the  chafed  Israelites,  W»* 
responsible. 

PSALM  CXXXVIII. 

Ver.  IS.  David  thanks  God  for  His  benefits,  and  antici- 
pating a  wider  extension  of  God's  glory  by  His  means, 
assures  himself  of  His  continued  presence  and  faith- 
fulness.  ■ 

1.  (Cf.  Psalm  9.  1.)  before  the  gods  — whether  angels 
(Psalm  8.  5; ;  or  princes  (Exodus  21.  6 ;  Psalm  82.  6) ;  or  idols 
(Psalm  97.  7);  denotes  a  readiness  to  worship  the  true  God 
alone,  and  a  contempt  of  all  other  objects  of  worship.  3. 
(Cf.  Psalm  5.  7.)  thy  word  above  all  thy  Bame-i,  «., 
God's  promise  (2  Samuel  7.),  sustained  by  His  mercy  and 
truth,  exceeded  all  other  manifestations  of  Himself  aa 
subject  of  praise.  3-5.  That  promise,  as  an  answer  to  his 
prayers  in  distress,  revived  and  strengthened  his  faith, 
and,  as  the  basis  of  other  revelations  of  the  Messiah,  will  be 
the  occasion  of  praise  by  all  who  hear  and  receive  it  (Psalm 
68.  29,31;  Isaiah  4. 8).  for  great  (is)  the  glory— or,  when 
the  glory  shall  be  great,  in  God's  fulfilling  His  purpose* 
of  redemption.  6,  7.  On  this  general  principle  of  God's 
government  (Isaiah  2.  11;  67.  15;  66.2),  he  relies  for  God's 
favour  in  saving  him,  and  overthrowing  his  enemies. 
knoweth  afar  off— their  ways  and  deserts  (Psalm  1.  8). 
8.  God  will  fulfil  His  promise. 

PSALM    CXXXIX. 

Ver.  1-24.  After  presenting  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
God's  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  the  Psalmist  ap- 
peals to  Him,  avowing  his  innocence,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  wicked,  and  his  ready  submission  to  t.he  closest  scru- 
tiny. Admonition  to  the  wicked  and  comfort  to  the 
pious  are  alike  Implied  inferences  from  these  doctrines. 

PSALM    CXL. 

Ver.  1-13.  The  style  of  this  Psalm  resemble*  those  of 
David  In  the  former  part  of  the  book,  presenting  the  usual 
complaint,  prayer,  and  confident  hope  of  relief. 

1.  evil  man— which  of  David's  enemies  is  meant  is  nut 
important.  3-5.  This  character  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
devices  planned  against  the  pious,  correspond  to  Psalm 

10.  7 ;  81.  13 ;  58. 4,  <tc.  sharpened  .  .  .  like  a  serpent — not 
like  a  serpent  does,  but  they  are  thus  like  a  serpent  In 
cunning  and  venom,  snare  (and)  net — for  threatening 
dangers  (cf.  Psalm  38.  12 ;  57.  6).  6.  (Cf.  Psalm  5. 1-12 ;  16. 2) 
7.  day  of  battle—  lit.,  of  armour,  t.  e.,  when  using  It.  8. 
(Cf.  Psalm  37. 12 ;  66.  7.)  lest  they  exalt  themselves— or, 
they  will  be  exalted  if  permitted  to  prosper.  9.  Contrasts 
his  head  covered  by  God  (t>.  7)  with  theirs,  or  (as  head 
may  be  used  for  persons)  with  them,  covered  with  the 
results  of  their  wicked  deeds  (Psalm  7. 16).    10.  (Cf.  Psalm 

11.  8;  120.  4.)  To  cast  into  fire  and  deep  pits,  figures  for  utter 
destruction.  11.  an  evil  speaker — or,  slanderer  will  no) 
be  tolerated  (Psalm  101.  7).  The  last  clause  may  be  trans- 
lated :  "  an  evil  (man)  He  (God)  shall  hunt,"  Ac.  13.  (Cf 
Psalm  9.4.)  13.  After  all  changes,  the  righteous  shall  hav« 
cause  for  praise.  Such  shall  dwell,  or  sit  securely,  under 
God's  protection  (Psalm  21.  6;  41.  12). 

PSALM     CXLI. 

Ver.  1-10.  This  Psalm  evinces  its  authorship  as  the  pre- 
ceding, by  its  structure  and  the  character  of  its  contents 
It  is  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  sins  to  which  affliction 
tempted  him,  and  froir  the  enemies  who  caused  it. 

PS.\LM    CXLI1. 

Ver.  1-7.  MaschUr~(ct.  Psalm  82.,  title).  W hen  h«  was  to 
lhe  cave,  either  of  Adullam  (I  Samuel  22.  1),  or  Eivgfcdl  \ 
Samuel  24.3).  This  does  not  mean  that  the  I'm-.!!!!  wa. 
composed  in  the  cave,  but  that  the  precarious  OQ'jde  oi'  iiU>, 
of  which  his  refuge  In  caves  was  a  striking  nl.i«jwatloa, 
occasioned  the  complaint,  which  oonsiittiUfu  V..*  flrn,  pari 
of  the  Psalm,  and  furnishes  the  reason  lor  l«e  prujn*  wltt 
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srhioh  tt  concludes,  and  which,  as  the  prominent  charac- 
teristic, gives  Its  name. 

1.  with  my  voice— audibly,  because  earnestly.  S.  (Cf. 
Psalm  02.  8.;  complaint — or,  a  sad  musing.  3.  thon 
knewest  .  .  .  path— the  appeal  Is  indicative  of  conscious 
Innocence;  knowest  It  to  be  right,  and  that  my  affliction 
Is  owing  to  the  snares  of  enemies,  and  is  not  deserved  (cf. 
Psalm  42.  4;  61.8).  4.  Utter  desolation  is  meant,  right 
hand— the  place  of  a  protector  (Psalm  110.  5).  cured  for— 
lit.,  sought  nfler,  to  do  good.  5.  (Ct  Psalm  81.  11;  62.  7.)  6. 
(Cf.  Psalm  17.  :.)  7.  (Ct  Psalm  25.  17.)  that  I  may  praise 
—lit.,  for  praising,  or  that  t.hy  name  may  be  praised,  1.  «., 
by  the  righteous,  who  shall  surround  me  with  sympa- 
thizing Joy  (Psalm  85.  27). 

PSALM    CXLI1I. 

Ver.  1-12.  \u  structure  and  style,  like  the  preceding 
(Psalms  140.-H2.),  this  Psalm  Is  clearly  evinced  to  be 
David's.  It  Is  a  prayer  for  pardon,  aud  for  relief  from 
enemies;  afflictions,  as  usual,  producing  confession  and 
peniteuoe. 

1.  In  thy  faithfulness  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  righteousness — 
or,  God's  regard  to  the  claims  which  lie  has  permitted 
His  people  to  make  In  Ills  covenant.  a.  enter  .  .  .  Judg- 
nent — deal  noltn  strict  Justice,  shall  no  .  .  .  Justified — 
or,  Is  no  man  JustirleU,  or  Innocent  (Job  14.  3;  Romans  3. 
20).  3,4.  The  exciting  reasou  for  his  prayer— his  afflic- 
tions -led  to  confession  as  just  made:  he  now  makes  the 
complaint,  as  those  that  have  been  long  dead — de- 
prived of  life's  comforts  (cf.  Psalm  40.15;  88.3-0).  5,  0. 
The  distress  is  aggravated  by  the  contrast  of  former  com- 
fort (Psalm  22.  8-5),  for  whose  return  he  longs,  a  thirsty 
land— which  needs  ra.n,  as  did  his  spirit  God's  gracious 
visits  (Psalm  28. 1 ;  89.  17).  7.  spirit  falleth— is  exhausted. 
M.  (Cf.  Psalm  25.  1-4;  69. 18).  the  way  .  .  .  walk— 4.  e.,  the 
way  of  safety  and  righteousness  (Psalm  142.  8-0).  ©.  (Cf. 
Psalm  31.  15-20.)  10.  (Ct  Psalm  5.  8;  87.  II.)  land  of  np> 
riKhtness— lit.,  an  even  land  (Psalm  28.  12).  It.  (Ct  Psalm 
23.3;  119.  156.)  12.  God's  mercy  to  his  people  Is  often 
wrath  to  Ills  and  their  enemies  (of.  Psalm  8L  17).  thy 
Mi-Tint- as  chosen  to  be  such,  entitled  to  Divine  regard. 

PSALM    CXLIV. 

Ver.  1-15.  David's  praise  of  God  as  his  all-sufficient 
help  is  enhanced  by  a  recognition  of  the  intrinsic  worth- 
lessness  of  man.  Confidently  imploring  God's  Interposi- 
tion against  his  enemies,  he  breaks  forth  into  praise  and 
Joyful  anticipations  of  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
when  freed  from  vain  and  wicked  men. 

PSALM  CXLV. 

Ver.  1-21.  A  Psalm  of  praise  to  God  tor  His  mighty, 
righteous,  and  gracious  government  of  all  men,  and  of 
His  humble  and  suffering  people  in  particular. 

1,  2.  (Ct  Psalm  80. 1.)  bless  thy  name— celebrate  thy  per- 
fections ( Psalm  5. 1 1).  God  is  addressed  as  king,  alluding  to 
His  government  of  men.  3.  (Ct  Psalm  18.3;  4S.  1.)  great- 
ness—as  displayed  in  his  works.  4.  shall  declare— «t, 
they  stvall  declare,  i.  e.,  all  generations.  5.  I  will  speak— 
or,  muse  (Psalm  77.  12;  119.  15).  thy  wondrous  worses— 
or,  words  of  thy  wonders,  i.  e.,  which  described  them 
(Psalm  105.  27,  Margin).  6.  terrible  acts— which  produce 
lread  or  fear,  7.  memory— (Psalm  8.  5),  remembrance, 
or  what  causes  to  l>e  remembered,  righteousness — as 
Psalm  143.  1,  goodness  according  to  covenant  engagement. 
«,  9.  (Cf.  103.8;  111.  4.)  over  all,  Ac— rests  on  all  His 
WOTl".s.  10.  bleus — as  e.  I,  to  praise  with  reverence,  more 
thoc  merely  to  praise.  II,  1».  The  declaration  of  God's 
jrlory  Is  for  the  extension  of  his  knowledge  and  perfec- 
tions in  the  world.  13.  (CT.  Daniel  4.  8,  94.)  14.  (Cf.  Psalm 
ST.  17;  54.  4.)  15.  16.  eyes  of  .  .  .  thee— or,  look  with  ex- 
pecting faith  (Psalm  104.  27,  28).  17.  holy  .  .  .  werks— 
lit.,  merciful  or  kind,  goodness  (Psalm  14*.  T)  is  the  oorre- 
»pondlng  noun,  rtghteoun — in  a  similar  relation  of  mean- 
ing t«>  righteousness  (v.  7).  18,  1».  (Ct  Psalm  W.  7,  10.)  »•. 
Taose  who  fear  him  (v.  19)  are  those  who  are  here  said  to 
-j is  bin-,  at.  (Cf.  Psalm  K.  2i.)  all  flesh— (Psalm  K.  X) 
-ft* 


The  Psalm  ends,  as  it  began,  with  ascriptions  ol  prat* 
In  which  the  pious  will  ever  delight  to  Join. 

PSALM    CXLVI. 

Ver.  1-10.  An  exhortation  to  praise  God,  who,  by  tb 
gracious  and  faithful  exercise  of  His  power  In  goodnet 
to  the  needy,  is  alone  worthy  of  implicit  trust. 

PSALM    CXLVII. 

Ver.  1-20.  This  and  the  remaining  Psalms  have 
represented  as  specially  designed  to  celebrate  the  rebulkl 
lng  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Nehemlah  6.16;  12.  27).  They  a 
open  and  close  with  the  stirring  call  for  praise.  This  i 
ci ally  declares  God's  providential  care  towards  all  cr 
tures,  and  particularly  His  people. 

1.  (Cf.  Psalm  92. 1 ;  185.  3.)  a.  (Cf.  Psalm  107. 3 ;  Isaiah  1 
12.)  3.  Though  applicable  to  the  captive  Israelites,  this  t 
a  general  and  precious  truth,  wounds— <Cf.  Margiv 
».  God's  power  in  nature  (Isaiah  40.  26-28,  and  often)  is  pri 
sen  ted  as  a  pledge  of  His  power  to  help  His  people.  i«l 
eth  .  .  .  stnrs— what  no  man  can  do  (Genesis  15.  5).  I 
That  power  Is  put  forth  for  the  good  of  the  meek  and  s  j 
ferlng  pious,  and  confusion  of  the  wicked  (Psalm  146.  i  f 
7-0.  Tils  providence  supplies  bountifully  the  wild  an] 
mals  In  their  mountain  homes.  Sing  .  .  .  Lord — lit.,  At 
sxver  the  Lord,  i.  e..  In  grateful  praise  to  his  goodness,  ton 
declared  in  His  acts.  10, 11.  The  advantages  afforded,  I 
in  w!\r  by  the  strength  of  the  horse  or  the  agility  of  mat 
do  not  Incline  Ood  to  favour  any ;  but  those  who  fear  anc 
of  course,  trust  Him,  will  obtain  his  approbation  and  ai 
19-14.  Strengthened  .  .  .  gates— or,  means  of  defend 
against  Invaders,  maketh  .  .  .  borders — or,  territorl<! 
(Genesis  23.  17;  Tsaiah  54.  12).  fllleth  thee,  Ac— (Ct  Ma< 
gin.)  1S-18.  God's  word,  as  a  swift  messenger,  exeent 
His  purpose,  for  with  Him  to  command  is  to  perfori 
(Genesis  1.  8;  Psalm  33.  9),  and  He  brings  abont  the  wot 
der*  of  providence  as  easily  as  men  cast  crumbs,  mo  i 
— used  as  to  food  (Genesis  18.  5),  perhaps  here  denotes  I 
19,  SO.  This  mighty  ruler  and  benefactor  of  heaver, 
earth  is  such  especially  to  His  chosen  people,  to  u  he/ 
alone  (Deuteronomy  4.  32-84)  He  has  made  knowr 
will,  while  others  have  been  left  In  darkness.  Tbei  af 
unite  in  the  great  hallelujah. 

PSALM    CXLVIII. 

Ver.  1-14.    The  scope  of  this  Psalm  is  the  same  as  <  ( < 
preceding. 

1.  heavens  [and]  heights— are  synonymous.    *.  heel 
(ot   Psalm  108.  21 L      4.    heavens   of  heavens    the  vs»] 
highest,    waters— clouds,  resting  above  the  visible  nee< 
ens  (cf.  Genesis  I.  7).    B.  praise  the  name — as  repreeen 
ing  His  perfections,      he  commanded — S*  U  emphat' 
ascribing  creation  to  Ood  alone,    o.  The  perpetuity  of  U  i 
frame  of  nature  Is,  of  course,  subject  to  Him  who  formi 
It,    a  decree  .  .  .  pass— His  ordinances  respecting  the 
shall  not  change  (Jeremiah  96.  81),  or  perish  (Job  94.  2 
Psalm  77.  36).    T-10.  The  call  on  the  earth,  as  oppoeed 
heaven,  includes  seat  or  depths,  whose  inhabitants  til 
dragon,  as  one  of  the  largest  (ct  on  leviathan.  Psalm  U 
2C),  is  selected  to  represent.    The  most  destructive  and  u.  I 
governable  agents  of  Inanimate  nature  are  introduce 
fulfilling  his  word — or,  law,  may  be  understood  of  eao 
Next  the  most  distinguished  productions  of  the  ve«etat' 
world,     fruitful  trees — or,  trees  of  fruit,  as  opposed  j 
forest  trees.     Wild  and  domestic,  large  and   small,   at 
mals  are  comprehended.     11,  la.  Next  all  national  beluj 
from  the  highest  in  rank  to  little  children.     pri»re»- < 
military  leaders.     13.   let  them — all  mentioned,     exes 
lent— or,  exalted  (Isaiah  11  4).    his  glery— esq>ea(y  (Peal 
45.  3).     above  .  .  .  heaven — their  vmaed  splendours  fall 
match   His.     14.   exalteth  the  hem— established   eowi 
(Psalm  75.  5,8).     pralac  of  [or  IU.,  for]  btssalmtn— «.  «..  oos 
slons  ftw  them  to  praise  Him.    They  »re  further  riaeeribi 
as  His  people,  ari  near  Him,  rus**i»'i,.  *-,  «te^»"~^»r 
care  a  peculiarly  '-.*,*,*+>*-  rC*^.. 
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PSALM    CXLIX.  ,n  God'•  d^ceem,  or  perhaps  ss  Deuteronomy  81  4i-» 

tbi*  hononr- (.  «.,  to  be  that  employed,  will  be  an  ban- 

Ver.  l-».    Tills  Psalm  sustains  a  close  eonnecUon  with  ourable  service,  to  be  assigned  bl.  satnts-or.  godly  om 

die  foregoing.    The  chosen  people  are  exhorted  to  praise  (pgaim  16  S) 
,|L  9od,  In   view    of  past  favonrs,  and  also  future  victories 

!„.  »ve   enemies,  of  which  they  are  impliedly  assured,  PSALM    CL. 

1.  id.  Psalm  96. 1.)    ».  God  had  signalised  His  relation  Ver.  1-0.    This  Is  a  suitable  doxology  for  the  whole  book. 

ms  sovereign,  in  restoring  them  to  their  land.    3.  In  the  reciting  the  "place,  theme,  mode,  and  extent  of  God's 

ian»e  — < Psalm  30.  11.)    The  dance  Is  connected  with  other  high  praise." 

terms,  expressive  of  the  great  Joy  of  the  occasion.    The  1.  In bts sanctuary — on  earth.    Armament, 4c— which 

,  iron  I   may  be  rendered   lute,  to  which  the  other  lustra-  illustrates  His  power,     ».   mighty   acta— <P*alm   H5.  1.) 

C|,|tt'e-'»  are  Joined.    sing  praises— or,  sing  and  play.    4.  excellent  greatness — or,  abundance  of  greatness.    3,  «. 

,    lnWHli   plruare — lit.,  accept*,  alluding  to  acoeptanoe  of  The  trumpet  was  used  to  call  religious  assemblies;  the  or- 

,«.  propitiatory  offerings  (cf.  Psalm  7.  18).     beautify,  Ac—  gan,  or  pipe,  a  wind  instrument,  and  the  others  were  usci 

.,  adorn  the  hnmble  with  faith,  hope,  Joy,  and  peace,    ft.  In  in  worship.    5.  cymbnls — suited  to  loud  praise  (Neberritaii 

glory— the  honourable  condition  to  which  they  are  raised.  12.27).    6.  Living  voices  shall  taxi  dp  thi  faili**, 

I,,  spoil  tbeir  beds — once  a  place  of  mourning  (Psalm  6.  6).  sounds  or  dead  instruments,  and  as  thki  ckasb  ma 

lUl*.  high  (praise*) — or,  deeds.    They  shall  go  forth  as  relig-  earth,  those  of  intelligent  ransomed  spirits  ijri 

Jjlous  warriors,  as  once  religious  labourers  (Neheuilah  4.  holt  angrls,  as  with  the  sound  or  mighty  thus- 

,17).    7.  The  destruction  of  the  Incorrigibly  wicked  attend*  ders,  will  prolong  eternally  the  praise,  SATise: 

,'.   the  propagation  of  God's  truth,  so  that  the  military  sue-  "Alleluia!    Salvation,  and   Glort.  and   Honour, 

,  eesses  of  the  Jews,  after  the  captivity,  typified  the  trl-  and  Powrr,  unto  the  Lord  our  God;"   "Alleluia  I 

,2  amphs  of  the  gospel.     9.  the  Judgment  written — either  POR  THE  LORD  God  OMNIPOTENT  rkiqneth."     AKX5 ! 


THE 

BOOK   OF   PROVERBS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


I       I.  Tie  Nature  and  Use  of  Proverbs.— A  proverb  Is  a  pithy  sentence,  concisely  expressing  tome  well-established 
I  tiuth  susceptible  of  various  illustrations  and  applications.    The  word  is  of  Latin  derivation,  literally  meaning  for 
i,  word,  speech,  or  discourse,  i.  e.,  one  expression  for  many.    The  Hebrew  word  for  proverb  (mashal)  means  a  comparison 
■  Many  suppose  it  was  used,  because  the  form  or  matter  of  the  proverb,  or  both,  involved  the  Idea  of  comparison.    Most 
i  I  t-T  the  proverbs  are  in  couplets  or  triplets,  or  some  modifications  of  them,  the  members  of  which  correspond  In  structure 
if  and  length,  as  if  arranged  to  be  compared  one  with  another.    They  Illustrate  the  varieties  of  parallelism,  a  dlstln- 
1  guisblng  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry.    Cf.  Introduction  to  Poetical  Books.    Many  also  clearly  Involve  the  Idea  of  com- 
'I  pa»  Ison  in  the  sentiments  expressed  (cf.  ch.  12. 1-10;  25.  10-18;  26. 1-0).    Sometimes,  however,  the  designed  omission  of 
•Hie  member  of  the  comparison,  exercising  the  reader's  sagacity  or  study  for  its  supply,  presents  the  proverb  as  a  "  rid- 
dle   or  "  dark  saying"  (cf.  ch.  30. 15-33;  1.  6;  Psalm  49.  4).    The  sententious  form  of  expression,  which  thus  became  a 
i  marked  feature  of  the  proverbial  style,  was  also  adopted  for  continuous  discourse,  even  when  not  always  preserving 
traces  of  comparison,  either  In  form  or  matter  (of.  ohs.  1.-0).    In  Ezeklel  17.  1 ;  24.  3,  we  find  the  same  word  properly 
translated  parable,  to  designate  an  Illustrative  discourse.    Then  the  Greek  translators  have  used  a  word. parabola 
(parable),  which  the  gospel  writers  (except  John)  employ  for  our  Lord's  discourses  of  the  same  character,  and  which 
,.  also  seems  to  Involve  the  Idea  of  comparison,  though  that  may  not  be  its  primary  meaning.    It  might  seem,  there- 
I  fore,  that  the  proverbial  and  parabolic  styles  of  writing  were  originally  and  essentially  the  same.    The  proverb  is  a 
I  "concentrated  parable,  and  the  parable  an  extension  of  the  proverb  by  a  full  illustration."    The  proverb  Is  thus  the 
I  moral  or  theme  of  a  parable,  which  sometimes  precedes  It,  as  Matthew  19.  SO  (cf.  ch.  20.  1);  or  succeeds  it,  as  Matthew 
t  fi.  1-16;  Luke  15.  1-10.    The  style  being  poetical,  and  adapted  to  the  expression  of  a  high  order  of  poetical  sentiment, 
I  such  as  prophecy,  we  find  the  same  term  used  to  designate  such  compositions  (cf.  Numbers  23.  7;  Mlcah  2.  4;  Jla- 
[   bakkuk  2.  6). 

I  Though  the  Hebrew*  used  the  same  term  for  proverb  and  parable,  the  Greek  employs  two,  though  the  sacred  writers 
have  not  always  appeared  to  recognise  a  distinction.  The  term  for  proverb  Is,  paroimia,  which  the  Greek  translators 
employ  for  the  title  of  this  book,  evidently  with  special  reference  to  the  later  definition  of  a  proverb,  as  a  trite,  sen- 
tentious form  of  speech,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  meaning  of  the  term.  John  uses  the  same  term  to  designate 
our  Saviour's  Instructions,  in  view  of  their  characteristic  obscurity  (cf.  ch.  16.  25-29,  Greek),  and  even  tor  bis  Illustra- 
tive discourses  (ch.  10.  6),  whose  sense  was  not  at  ouoe  obvious  to  all  his  hearers.  This  form  of  Instruction  wa*  well 
adapted  to  aid  the  learner.  The  parallel  structure  of  sentences,  the  repetition,  contrast,  or  comparison  of  thought, 
were  all  calculated  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  memory;  and  precepts  of  practical  wisdom  which,  extended  into  logical 
discourses,  might  bsve  failed  to  make  abiding  impressions  by  reason  of  their  length  or  complicated  character,  were 
.has  eorupiNswed  into  pithy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  plain  statements.  Such  a  mode  of  instruction  has  distm 
fnlahed  the  written  or  traditional  literature  of  all  nations,  and  was,  and  still  Is,  peculiarly  current  in  the  East. 

In  this  book,  however,  we  are  supplied  with  a  proverbial  wisdom  oommended  by  the  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration 

,    SJod  has  condescended  to  become  our  teacher  on  the  practical  affairs  belonging  to  all  the  relations  of  life.     He  ba* 

I    adapted  His  instruction  to  the  plain  and  unlettered,  and  presented,  in  this  striking  and  impressive  method,  the  great 

I    principles  of  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-men.    To  the  prime  motive  or  all  right  conduct,  the  fear  of  God,  are 

«dded  all  lawful  and  subordinate  Incentives,  such  as  honour.  Interest,  love,  fear,  and  natural  affection.  Besides  the  !**-*«• 

txcltiNl  by  an  apprehension  of  God's  Justly-provoked  judgments,  we  are  warned  against  evil-doing  by  the  exhibition 

>f  the  inevitable  temporal  results  of  Impiety,  injustice,  profligacy,  Idleness,  laziness.  Indolence,  drunxennsss,  SE.-i 

letiam  herj .    To  the  rewards  of  trus  piety  which  follow  in  eternity,  are  promised  the  peace,  security,  love,  and  appro 

owiiou  or  the  good,  and  the  comforts  of  a  clear  oonsoieuce,  which  render  this  life  truly  happy. 
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II.  Inspiration  and  Authorship.— With  no  Important  exception,  Jewish  and  (Jnrlstlan  writers  have  reoem 
Shin  book  as  the  Inspired  production  of  Solomon.  It  Is  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  prefaced  by  the  name  of  the  autho 
The  New  Testament  abounds  with  citations  from  the  Proverbs.  Its  Intrinsic  excellence  commends  it  to  us  as  tt 
production  of  a  higher  authority  than  the  apocryphal  writings,  such  as  Wisdom  or  Eccleslasticus.  Solomon  lived  6 
years  before  the  "  seven  wise  men"  of  Greece,  and  700  before  the  age  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  It  is  thus  ver 
evident,  whatever  theory  of  hip  sources  of  knowledge  be  adopted,  that  he  did  not  draw  upon  any  heathen  repository 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  Is  far  more  probable,  that  by  the  various  migrations,  captivities,  and  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  heathen  philosophers  drew  from  this  Inspired  fountain  many  of  those  streams  which  continue  to  refrw 
mankind  amidst  the  otherwise  barren  and  parched  deserts  of  profane  literature. 

As,  however,  the  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David,  because  he  was  the  leading  author,  so  the  ascription  of  this  book  I 
Solomon  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  titles  of  ohs.  SO.  and  31.,  which  assign  those  chapters  to  Agur  and  Lemuel  a 
sportively.  Of  these  persons  we  know  nothing.  This  Is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  various  speculations  « 
spectlng  thera.  By  a  slight  change  of  reading  some  propose  to  translate  ch.  80.  1:  "The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  h< 
who  was  obeyed  (i.  e„  the  queen  of)  Massa;"  and  ch.  81.  1:  "The  words  of  Lemuel,  king  of  Massa;"  but  to  this  tfc 
earliest  versions  are  contradictory,  and  nothing  other  than  the  strongest  exegetical  necessity  ought  to  be  allowed  1 
Justify  a  departure  from  a  well-established  reading  and  version  when  nothing  useful  to  our  knowledge  Is  gained, 
Is  better  to  confess  Ignorance  than  indulge  In  useless  conjectures. 

t  Is  probable  that  out  of  the  "  three  thousand  proverbs"  (1  Kings  4. 32)  which  Solomon  spoke,  he  selected  and  edlte 
shs.  ..-24.  during  his  life.  Ohs.  25.-29.  were  also  of  his  production,  and  copied  out  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  by  his  "  men, 
perhaps,  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Mlcah.  Such  a  work  was  evidently  In  the  spirit  of  this  plons  monarch,  wb 
set  his  heart  so  fully  on  a  reformation  of  God's  worship.  Learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  theory  th* 
Solomon  himself  was  only  a  collector;  or  that  the  other  parte  of  the  book,  as  these  chapters,  were  also  selections  b 
later  hands;  but  the  reasons  adduced  to  maintain  these  views  have  never  appeared  so  satisfactory  as  to  enange  th 
usual  opinions  on  the  subject,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  most  ancient  and  reliable  author! ties. 

III.  Divisions  of  thk  Book.— Such  a  work  Is,  of  course,  not  susceptible  of  any  logical  analysis.  There  are,  bow 
ever,  some  well-defined  marks  of  division,  so  that  very  generally  the  book  Is  divided  into  five  or  six  parts. 

1.  The  first  contains  nine  chapters,  In  which  are  discussed  and  enforced  by  illustration,  admonition,  and  encooi 
agement  the  principles  and  blessings  of  wisdom,  and  the  pernicious  schemes  and  practices  of  sinful  persons.  The* 
chapters  are  introductory.  With  few  specimens  of  the  proper  proverb,  they  are  distinguished  by  its  conciseness  anc 
terseness.  The  sentences  follow  very  strictly  the  form  of  parallelism,  and  generally  of  the  synonymous  species,  onl* 
forty  of  the  synthetic  and  four  (ch.  3.32-86)  of  the  antithetic  appearing.  The  style  is  ornate,  the  figures  bolder  an< 
fuller,  and  the  illustrations  more  striking  and  extended. 

2.  The  antithetic  and  synthetic  parallelism  to  the  exclusion  of  the  synonymous  distinguish  chs.  10.-22. 10,  and  tb 
verses  are  entirely  unconnected,  each  containing  a  complete  sense  in  itself. 

3.  Chs.  22. 16.-24.  present  a  series  of  admonitions  as  If  addressed  to  a  pupil,  Rnd  generally  each  topic  occupies  twoo 
more  verses. 

4.  Chs.  25.-29.  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  portion,  for  the  reasou  above  given  us  to  Its  origin.  The  styk 
is  very  much  mixed  ;  of  the  peculiarities,  cf.  parts  2  and  3. 

5.  Ch.  30.  is  peculiar  not  only  for  its  authorship,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  proverb  which  has  been  describe! 
MS  "  dark  sayings"  or  "  riddles." 

6.  To  a  few  pregnant  but  concise  admonitions,  suitable  for  a  king,  is  added  a  most  Inimitable  portraiture  of  femak 
character.  In  both  parts  5  and  6  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  original  proverbial  style  gives  place  to  the  modlft 
cations  already  mentioned  as  marking  a  later  composition,  though  both  retain  the  concise  and  nervous  method  at 
stating  truth,  equally  valuable  for  Its  deep  impression  and  permanent  retention  by  the  memory. 


PH  APTFR     I  ness  by  which  to  escape  evil  and  find  good.    6,  6.  Sncri 

writings  the  wise,  who  pursue  right  ends  by  right  means 

Ver.  1-.83.    After  the  title  the  writer  defines  the  design  will  value,    learning— not  the  act,  but  matter  of  It.    -wis* 

and  nature  of  the  instructions  of  the  book.    He  pater-  counsels— or  the  art  and  principles  of  governing.     Ti 

nally  invites  attention  to  tbose  instructions,  and  warns  understand— so  as  to  .  .  .  such  will  be  the  result,    la* 

bis  readers  against  the  enticements  of  the  wicked.    In  a  terpretation— (Cf.  Margin.)   word*  of  the  wise — (Cf.  v.  X\ 

beautiful  personification  wisdom  Is  then  Introduced  In  dark  sayings — (Cf.  Psalm  49.  4 ;  John  16.  25;  and  JfUrodua-l 

a  must  solemn  aud  impressive  manner,  publicly  Inviting  tion,  I.)    7.  The  fear  of  the  Lord— The  principle  of  true| 

men  to  receive  Its  teachings,  warning  those  who  reject,  piety  (cf.  ch.  2.5;  14.26,  27;  Job  28.28;  Psalm  34. 11;  111.  10j[ 

and  encouraging  those  who  accept,  the  proffered  instruo-  Acts  9.31).    beginning— first  part,  foundation,    fools—  I 

lions.  the  stupid  and  Indifferent  to  God's  character  and  govern- 1 

1-4.  (Cf.  Introduction,  I.)    To  know  .  .  .  Instruction —  ment;  hence  the  wicked.     8.  My  son— This  paternal  forml 

it.,  for  knatmng,  i.  e.,  such  is  the  design  of  these  writings,  denotes  a  tender  regard  for  the  reader.    Filial  sentlmenUI 

wisdom— or  the  use  of  the  best  means  for  the  best  ends,  rank  next  to  piety  towards  God,  and  ensure  most  dls- 

Is  generally  employed  in  this  book  for  true  piety,    in-  tlnguished  rewards  (ct  ch.  6.20;   Epheslans  8.2,8).     On 

stniction  —  discipline,   by  which   men  are  trained,     to  the  figures  of  v.  9,  cf.  Genesis  41.42;  Song  of  Solomon 

perceive  \I.U.,  for  perceiving,  the  design  (as  above)]  .  .  .  1.10;  4.9.    10-19.  A  solemn  warning  against  temptation, 

nndemtaiiillng — i.e.,  words  which  enable  one  to  discern  10.  entice — lit.,  open  the  way.    consent  .  .  .  not  — sin   U 

good  and  evil.    To  receive  .  .  .  of  wisdom — For  receiving  In  consenting  or  yielding  to  temptation,  not  In   being 

that  discipline  which  discretion  imparts.    The  Hebrew  for  tempted.    11-14.  Murder  and  robbery  are  given  as  specific 

wisdom  di tiers  from  that  of  v.  2,  and  denotes  rather  dls-  Illustrations,    lay   wait  .  .  .  lurk  privily —  express 

creet  counsel.    Cf.  the  opposite  traits  of  the  fool  (ch.  16. 22).  effort  and  hope  for  successful   concealment,     swall 

justice  .  .  .  equity — all  the  attributes  of  one  upright  in  ...  grave— utterly  destroy  the  victim  and  traces  of  ths 

all  his  re'.-itlons  to  God  aud  man.    simple — one  easily  led  crime  (Numbers  16.  33;  Psalm  55. 15).    Abundant  reward* 

to  good  or  evil ;  so  the  parallel,    young  nui — one  lnex-  of  villainy  are  promised  as  the  fruits  of  this  easy  and  sale1 

perienced.     »ubtlliy — or  prudence  (ch.  3.21;   5.21).    dls-  course.    15,10.  The  society  of  the  wicked  (way  or  path) 

ea-wj.ieii— lit.,  device,   both   qualities,  either  good  or  bad,  is  dangerous.  Avoid  the  beginnings  of  sin  (ch.  4. 14:  Psnljv 

Mxxmtlng  t/-.  their  use.    Here  good,  as  they  imply  wari-  1.1;  119. 1J1).    17-19.  Men  warned  ought  to  esmve  Onoim* 
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<ta  birds  instinctively  avoid  visibly  spread  nets.  Bnt 
atnpid  sinners  rush  to  their  own  ruin  (Psalm  9. 16),  and, 
greedy  of  gain,  suooeed  In  the  very  schemes  which  de- 
stroy them  (1  Timothy  6. 10),  not  only  falling  to  catch 
others,  bnt  procuring  their  own  destruction.  30-33. 
Some  interpreters  regard  this  address  as  the  language  of 
'the  Son  of  God  under  the  name  of  Wisdom  (cf.  Lube  11. 
!#).  Others  think  that  wisdom,  as  the  Divine  attribute 
specially  employed  in  acts  of  counsel  and  admonition.  Is 
fcere  personified,  and  represents  God.  In  either  case  the 
address  Is  a  most  solemn  and  Divine  admonition,  whose 
natter  and  spirit  are  eminently  evangelical  and  Impres- 
■t  ?e  (cf.  note  on  ch.  8).  30.  Wlsdoin— lit..  Wisdoms,  the 
I lnral  used  either  because  of  the  unusual  sense,  or  as  in- 
dicative of  the  great  excellency  of  wisdom  (cf.  ch.  9. 1). 
streets— or  most  public  places,  not  secretly.  31.  The  pub- 
licity further  indicated  by  terms  designating  places  of 
most  common  resort.  !43.  simple  ones — (Cf.  v.  4.)  sim- 
plicity—  Implying  ignorance,  scorners  —  (Psalm  1.1)— 
who  Jesplse,  as  well  as  reject,  truth,  fool* — though  a 
different  word  Is  used  from  that  of  v.  7,  yet  it  is  of  the 
same  meaning.  33.  reproof — implying  conviction  de- 
serving it  (cf.  John  16.  8,  Margin),  pour  out— abundantly 
impart,  my  Spirit — whether  of  wisdom  personified,  or 
of  Christ,  a  Divine  agent.  34.  stretched  .  .  .  hand  — 
earnestness,  especially  in  beseeching,  is  denoted  by  the 
figure  (Cf.  Job  11. 13;  Psalm  68.  31 ;  88.  9).  33.  set  at  naught 
—rejected  as  of  no  value,  would  none  of—  lit.,  were  not 
willing  or  inclined  to  it.  36,  37.  In  their  extreme  distress 
He  will  not  only  refuse  help,  but  aggravate  it  by  de- 
rision, fear — the  object  of  It.  desolation — lit.,  a  tumutt- 
uous  noise,  denoting  their  utter  confusion,  destruction — 
or  calamity  (u.  26)  compared  to  a  whirlwind,  as  to  fatal 
rapidity,  distress — (Psalm  4.1;  44.11).  anguish — a  state 
of  inextricable  oppression,  the  deepest  despair.  38.  Now 
no  prayers  or  most  diligent  seeking  will  avail  (ch.  8.17). 
39,  30.  The  sinner's  infatuated  rejection  brings  his  niln. 
81.  fruit  .  .  .  way— result  of  conduct  (Isaiah  8. 10;  Ezoklel 
11.  21 ;  Romans  6.  21 ;  Galatians  6. 7,  8).  be  Oiled— even  to 
repletion  (Psalm  123.4).  33.  turning  away — i. «.,  from 
the  call  of  v.  23.  simple  — as  v.  22.  prosperity —  quiet, 
lXB plying  Indifference.  33.  dwell  safely  —  lit.,  in  oonfU 
lencf  (Deuteronomy  12.  10).  be  quiet— or  at  ease,  in  real 
prosperity,     from  feiir — without  fear. 

CHAPTER     II. 

Ver.  1-22.  Men  are  invited  to  seek  wisdom,  because  it 
teaches  those  principles  by  which  they  may  obtain  God's 
guidance,  and  avoid  the  society  and  Influence  of  the 
wicked,  whose  pernicious  courses  are  described. 

1-5.  Diligence  in  hearing  and  praying  for  Instruction 
must  be  used  to  secure  the  great  principle  of  godliness, 
the  fear  of  God.  1.  hide  .  .  .  with  thee — lay  up  in  store 
(cf.  ch.  7.  1).  3.  Listen  attentively  and  reflect  seriously 
(ch.  1.  24 ;  Psalm  130.  2).  understanding — right  perception 
of  truth.  3.  Yea,  If— lit.,  When  if,  i.  e.,  in  such  a  case, 
knowledge— or,  discrimination  understanding — as  v. 
2.  4.  There  must  be  earnest  prayer  and  effort.  5.  under- 
stand— or,  perceive  intelligently.  And — obtain.  6.  Kor 
—God  is  ready  (James  1.  5;  4.  8).  out  of  his  mouth — by 
revelation  from  Him.  7.  sound  'wisdom — lit.,  substance, 
opposed  to  what  is  fictitious.  According  to  the  context, 
this  may  be  assistance,  as  here  corresponding  with  buck- 
ler, or  safety,  or  wisdom,  which  procures  it  (ct  ch.  3.  21 ;  8. 
14;  18.  1;  Job  6.  13;  12.  13).  layeth  up— provides,  ever 
ready.  8.  keepeth  .  .  .  'way — God  defends  the  right  way, 
and  those  in  it.  saints — objects  of  favour  (cf.  Psalm  4.  3, 
Ac).  He  guides  and  guards  them.  9.  Then — emphatic, 
in  such  a  case,  righteousness  .  . .  path— all  parts  of  duty 
to  God  and  man.  10, 11.  Idea  of  v.  9,  amplified ;  on  terms 
ct  v.  4  and  v.  2.  13-15.  To  deliver— as  from  great  danger 
.ch.  S.  5i.  way  .  .  .  man — (Psalm  1. 1).  froward  things 
—perversity  (ch.  6.  14;  25.  23),  what  is  opposed  to  truth. 
paths  of  uprightness— or,  plainness,  walk — habitually 
act;  14,  and  that  with  pleasure,  in  ignorance  of  good 
and  pursuit  of  evil,  frowardnesa — not  only  their  own 
perversity,  but    that    of    others  is  their  delight.     They 


love  most  the  worst  things.  15.  crooked  -tortuous,  ni»- 
principled,  froward— lit.,  (they)  are  going  back,  not  ortij- 
aside  from  right,  but  opposite  to  It.  16-19.  De;lver»r»«H 
from  another  danger,  the  strange  woman — this  term  '.* 
often  used  for  harlot,  or  loose  woman  (Judges  11. 1, 2),  ma- 
ried  (ch.  7.  5,  19)  or  not  (1  Kings  11.  1),  so  called,  becansi 
such  were,  perhaps  at  first,  foreigners,  though  strange  mat 
also  denote  whatever  Is  opposed  to  right  or  proper,  at 
strange  fire  (Numbers  8.  4);  strange  incetxse  (Kxodus  SO.  9) 
flattereth — lit.,  smooths,  her  -words — (Psalm  5.  9).  17. 
guide  .  .  .  youth— lawful  husband  (Jeremiah  8.  4).  cove- 
nant .  .  .  God — of  marriage  made  in  God's  name.  18. 
lncllneth — sinks  down  (cf.  Numbers  18.  81).  the  dead — oi 
shades  of  the  departed  (Psalm  88.  10).  19.  i.  «.,  such  as  re- 
main impenitent  (cf.  Eocleslastes  7.  26).  paths  of  llfe- 
(Psalm  16.  11),  opposed  to  paths  unto  the  dead.  30.  That 
.  .  .  way  of  good — i.  e.,  Such  Is  the  object  of  these  warn- 
ings. 31,  33.  (Ct  Psalm  37.  3,  9,  22,  27.)  transgressors— or 
impious  rebels  (ct  Jeremiah  9. 2).  rooted  out — utterly  de 
stroyed,  as  trees  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  1-35.  The  study  of  truth  commended.  God  mast 
be  feared,  honoured  and  trusted,  and  filial  submission, 
under  chastisement,  exhibited.  The  excellence  of  wisdom 
urged  and  illustrated  by  its  place  in  the  Divine  counsels. 
Piety  enforced  by  a  contrast  of  the  destiny  of  the  righte- 
ous and  the  wicked. 

1.  law  and  commandments — all  Divine  instructions 
(ct  Psalm  119).  let  thine  heart  keep — or  sincerely  ob- 
serve (ch.  4.  13;  5.  2).  3.  length  .  .  .  life — often  promised 
as  blessings  (Psalm  21.  4;  91.  16).  peace— includes  pro* 
perity  (Psalm  125.  5).  add — abound  to  thee.  3.  mercy  and 
truth — God's  faithfulness  to  His  promises  is  oftener  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms  (Psalm  25.  10;  57.  3).  As  attributes 
of  men,  they  express  integrity  in  a  wide  sense  (ch.  16.  6; 
20.  28).  bind  .  .  .  write  .  .  .  heart — outwardly  adorn  and 
Inwardly  govern  motives.  4.  favour — grace,  amiability 
(ch.  22.  11;  Psalm  45.  2^;  united  with  this,  a  good  under- 
standing—(ct  Margin),  a  discrimination,  which  secures 
success.  In  the  sight  .  .  .  man — such  as  God  and  mat- 
approve.  5.  Trust  .  .  .  heart— This  is  the  centre  and 
marrow  of  true  wisdom  (ch.  22.  19;  28.  25).  The  positive 
duty  has  its  corresponding  negation  in  the  admonition 
against  self-confidence.  6.  ■ways  — (Psalm  i.  1.)  ac- 
knowledge— by  seeking  His  wise  aid  (ch.  16.  3;  Psalm  87. 
6;  Jeremiah  9.  23,  24).  direct— lit.,  make  plain  (ct  Hebrew* 
12.  13).  7.  (Ct  ch.  27.  2;  Romans  12.  16.)  fear  .  .  .  evil- 
reverentially  regarding  His  law.  8.  It — This  conduct 
health — (Cf.  Margin.)  to  thy  navel— for  all  the  organs  ol 
nourishment,  marrow — (Ct  Margin.)  bones — frame  of 
body.  True  piety  promotes  bodily  health.  9,  10.  (Ct  ch. 
11.  25;  Exodus  23.  19;  Deuteronomy  18.  4;  Isaiah  32.  8;  J 
Corinthians  9.  13.)  presses — or  wine  fats  (Joel  2.  24;  8.  18). 
11, 13.  The  true  Intent  of  afflictions  considered;  they  do 
not  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  blessed  state  of  th« 
pious  (Job  5.  17;  Hebrews  12.  5,  6).  he  dellghteth — or  re- 
celveth  as  denoting  reconciliation  regarding  the  offence 
which  produced  chastisement.  13.  Ilndeth — lit.,  reaches 
or  obtains  try  seeking,  getteth— lit.,  draws  out,  as  metals  by 
digging.  14,  15.  The  figure  of  v.  13  carried  out.  It — i.  <•., 
wisdom,  merchandise — acquisition  by  trading,  ffln* 
gold  — dug  gold,  solid  as  a  nugget.  rubies — gems,  or 
pearls.  16,  17.  Wisdom  personified  as  bringing  the  t>e*l 
blessings  (cf.  Matthew  6.  33;  1  Timotby  4.  8).  Her  ways- 
Such  as  she  directs  us  to  take.  18.  Wisdom  allegortr.ed  a* 
a  tree  of  life — (Genesis  2.9;  3.  22,)  whose  fruit  preserves 
life,  gives  all  that  makes  living  a  blessing.  19,  30.  Tho 
place  of  wisdom  in  the  economy  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence commends  It  to  men,  who.  In  proportion  to  their 
finite  powers,  may  possess  tills  Invaluable  attribate,  and 
are  thus  encouraged  by  the  Divine  example  of  its  use  Ui 
seek  its  possession.  31.  sound  wisdom — (cf.  cb.  2.  7).  !»■« 
.  .  .  ey«s* — i.  e.,  these  words  of  instruction.  33-34,  twai^i 
reasons  in  their  value  for  happiness  and  ornament,  gulu 
ance  and  support  In  dangers,  both  when  waking  .a 
sleeping.    35.  Be  not — or,  You  shall  not  be.    (ndd«a  sW« 
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WUal  avuKt-s  tt  (ch.  1.  27  j,  iny  inlooked-for  evil  (Psalm 
l,l;ILU;l  Peter  3.  14).  desolation— (oh.  L  27).  46.  The 
reason  ;  kuHi  as  are  objects  of  God's  favour,  be  thy  ton- 
M«n<*-iu.,  in  thy  arnfi<Unce,  In  the  source  of  thy  strength 
(of.  Nahnm  X.  9,  tor  the  same  const  ruction,  Hebrew).  97, 
9ft.  Promptly  fulfil  all  obligations  both  of  Justice  and 
charity  (cf.  James  2,  la,  16).  49,  30.  Do  not  abase  confi- 
dence, aticl  avoid  litigation.  31.  oppressor — or  man  of 
mischief.  The  destiny  of  successful  evil-doers  warns 
against  desiring  their  lot  (Psalm  37.1,2,85,90).  34-35. 
Reasons  for  the  warning,  fro  ward — (Ch.  X  15.)  secret  .  .  . 
righteous—  in  their  communion  (Amos  8.  7).  33.  cmrse 
.  .  .  wicked— 1 1  abides  with  them,  and  will  be  manifested. 
34.  The  retribution  of  sinners,  as  Psalm  18.  26.  35.  Inherit 
—as  a  portion,  shame — or  disgrace,  as  opposed  to  honour. 
promotion— (cf.  Margin),  as  honour  for  well-doing  makes 
men  conspicuous,  mo  fools  are  signalized  by  disgrace. 

CHATTER      IV. 

Ver.  1-27.  To  au  earnest  call  for  attention  to  his  teach- 
ings, the  writer  adds  a  commendation  of  wisdom,  pre- 
ceded and  enforced  by  the  counsels  of  his  father  and 
teacher.  To  this  he  adds  a  caution  (against  the  devices  of 
the  wicked),  and  a  series  of  exhortations  to  docility,  in- 
tegrity, and  uprightness. 

1,  4.  (Cf.  ch.  1.  8.)  to  know— In  order  to  know,  doc- 
trine— the  matter  of  learning  (ch.  1.  5),  such  as  he  had  re- 
ceived (Lamentations  3.  1).  3.  father's  son — emphatic,  a 
son  specially  regarded,  and  so  called  tender,  as  an  object 
of  special  cure  (cf.  1  Chronicles  22.  7;  20.  1);  an  Idea  farther 
expressed  by  only  beloved— (or,  as  an  only  son),  (Genesis 
22,  2),  though  he  had  brothers  (1  Chronicles  8.  6).  4.  He 
tangtit — or  directed  me.  retain— as  well  as  receive, 
keep  .  .  .  and  live — observe,  that  you  may  live  (oh.  7.  2). 
5.  Get  — As  a  possession  not  to  be  given  up.  neither 
decline — i.  e.,  from  obeying  my  word.  ft.  Not  only  accept 
bat  love  wisdom,  who  will  keep  thee  from  evil,  and  evil 
from  thee.  7.  (Cf.  Job  28.  28.)  getting  — or  possession, 
a  desire  for  wisdom  is  wise.  8.  As  yoa  highly  esteem 
har,  she  will  raise  you  to  honour,  embrace  her — with 
Co-nd  affection.  tt.  ornament— saoh  as  the  ohaplet  or 
wreath  of  conquerors,  deliver — (Cf.  Genesis  14.  80.)  The 
allusion  to  »  shield,  contained  in  the  Hebrew,  suggests 
protection  as  well  as  honour  (cf,  e.  6).  lO— (0£  ch.  2.  1 ;  8. 
2.)  11,  14.  w«y  of  wisdom — which  It  prescribes,  led 
the* — lit.,  caused  thee  to  tread,  as  a  path  (Psalm  107.  7).  not 
b«  straitened — have  ample  room  (Psalm  18.86).  13— (CI 
oh.  8.  18.)  The  figure  of  laying  hold  with  the  hand  sug- 
gests earnest  .effort  14.  (Cf.  Psalm  1.  L)  Avoid  all  tempta- 
tions to  the  beglnnl  ug  of  evil.  16,  17.  The  reason  Is  found 
In  the  character  of  sinners,  whose  seal  to  do  evil  Is  forci- 
bly depicted  (ch.  «.  4  ;  Psalm  86.  5).  They  live  by  flagrant 
rices  (ch.  1.  13).  Some  prefer  to  render,  "Their  bread  Is 
riokedness,  their  drink  violence"  (cf.  Job  16.  W;  84.7).  1ft, 
*.  As  shining  light  Increases  from  twilight  to  noonday 
k^lendour,  so  the  course  of  the  Just  increases  In  parity, 
bat  that  of  the  wicked  Is  as  thickest  darkness,  in  which 
OBe  knows  not  on  what  he  stumbles.  40-44.  (CI  v.  10,  18; 
ch.  8.  8,  <fec.)  44.  heaJth  .  .  .  flmh — by  preserving  from 
rices  destructi  ve  of  health.  83.  with  all  diligence— or, 
above,  or  more  than  all,  custody  (cf.  Margin),  all  that  Is 
kept  (cf.  Eseklel  38.  7),  because  the  heart  is  the  depository 
of  all  wisdom  and  the  source  of  whatever  affects  life  and 
character  (Matthew  12.  35;  15.  19).  «4.  a  fro  ward  month 
—4.  e.,  a  mouth,  or  words  of  ill  nature.  The  Hebrew  word 
differs  from  that  used  (ch.  2. 15  ;  8. 82).  perversa— or,  quar- 
relling, lips— or,  words.  J*5.  Let  .  .  .  be  for*  the*— 4.  «., 
pursue  a  sincere  and  direct  purpose,  avoiding  tempta- 
tion*. Oft.  Ponder— Well  consider ;  a  wise  ooone  results 
from  wise  forethought  37.  (Cf.  v.  25.)  Avoid  all  by-paths 
of  evil  (Deuteronomy  2.  27;  17.  11).  A  life  of  Integrity  re- 
quires attention  to  heart,  speech,  eyes,  and  conduct 

CHATTER    V. 

Ver.  1-23.  A  warning  against  the  seductive  arte  of  wicked 
women,  enforced  by  considering  the  advantages  of  ohas- 
tity.  and  the  miserable  end  of  the  wicked. 
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1.  This  connection  of  wisdom  and  understanding  Is  fre- 
quent (ch.  2.  2;  8.7);  the  first  denotes  the  use  of  wise  meant 
for  wise  ends ;  the  other,  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation In  their  discovery.  *.  regard — or,  observe,  srssp 
—preserve  constantly.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  18.)  Her  enticing 
promises  are  deceitful.  4.  her  end— Ml,  her  future,  1b 
sense  of  reward,  what  follows  (cf.  Psalm  37.  37;  73.  17).  Its 
nature  Is  evinced  by  the  use  of  figures,  opposite  those  of 
t>.  3.  The  physical  and  moral  suffering  of  the  deluded 
profligate  are  notoriously  terrible,  ft.  feat,  .  .  .  steps— i 
e.,  course  of  life  ends  In  death.  A.  her  ways  .  .  .  knew 
— Some  prefer,  "  that  she  may  not  ponder  the  path  of  life," 
Ac.;  but  perhaps  a  better  sense  Is,  "her  ways  are  varied, 
so  as  to  prevent  your  knowledge  of  her  true  character,  and 
so  of  true  happiness."  8,  tt.  Avoid  the  slightest  tempta 
tion.  thine  honour — In  whatever  consisting,  strength 
(ch.  3.  13)  or  wealth,  thy  years— by  cutting  them  off  Id 
dissipation,  to  the  cruel — for  such  the  sensual  are  apt  to 
become.  10.  wealth — lit.,  ilrength,  or  the  result  of  It  la- 
bours— the  fruit  of  thy  painful  exertions  (Psalm  127.  2), 
There  may  be  a  reference  to  slavery,  a  commuted  punish- 
ment for  death  due  the  adulterer  (Deuteronomy  22.  22). 
11.  at  the  last — the  end,  or  reward  (cf.  v.  4).  mourn — roar 
In  pain.  flesh  and  .  .  .  body— the  whole  person  under 
Incurable  disease.  14-14.  The  ruined  sinner  vainly  la-. 
ments  his  neglect  of  warning  and  his  sad  fate  In  being, 
brought  to  public  disgrace,  evil— for  affliction,  as  Genesis 
10.20;  40.  15.  15-40.  By  figures,  In  which  weU,  ttil.ni, 
and  fountain,  represent  the  wife,  and  rivers  of  waters 
the  children,  men  are  exhorted  to  constancy  and  satisfac- 
tion In  lawful  conjugal  enjoyments.  In  t>.  W,  fountains  (In: 
the  plural)  rather  denote  the  produce  or  waters  of  a  spring, ; 
liL,  what  is  from  a  spring,  and  corresponds  with  river*  of 
waters,  only  thine  own— harlots'  children  have  no 
known  father,  wife  .  .  .  youth — married  In  youth,  lov-  ■ 
lng  .  .  .  roe — other  figures  for  a  wife  from  the  well-known 
beauty  of  these  animals,  brsasts — (Cf.  Song  of  Solomon 
L  IS;  Ezeklel  23.  3,  8.)  ravished— lit.,  iixtoxioated,  i.  «.,  fully 
satisfied.  41.  The  reason,  God's  eye  Is  on  you,  4S,  33, 
and  He  will  cause  sin  to  bring  Its  punishment,  without 
Instruction — lit,,  in  want  of  instruction,  having  refused  It 
(Of.  Job  18.  18;  Hebrews  11.  24).  go  astray— UL,  be  drunken. 
The  word  ravished  (v.  19)  here  denotes  fulness  of  punish- 
ment 

CHATTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-35.  After  admonitions  against  suretiship  and 
sloth  (cf.  v.  6-8),  the  character  and  fate  of  the  wicked  gen- 
erally are  set  forth,  and  the  writer  (v.  20-35)  resumes  the 
warnings  against  incontinence,  pointing  out  its  certain 
and  terrible  results.  This  train  of  thought  seems  to  inti- 
mate the  kindred  of  these  vices. 

1,  a.  If— the  condition  extends  through  both  verses.  b« 
snrety — art  pledged,  stricken  .  .  .  hand — bargained  (cf. 
Job  17.  3).  with  a  stranger — C  «.,  for  a  friend  (cf.  oh.  11. 
15;  17.18).  3.  come  .  .  .  friend— in  his  power,  humble 
.  .  .  sure  thy  friend — urge  as  a  suppliant,  i.  «.,  Induce  the 
friend  to  provide  otherwise  for  his  debt,  or  secure  the 
surety.  4,  5.  The  danger  requires  promptness.  6-8.  The 
improvident  sluggards  usually  want  sureties.  Hence, 
such  are  advised  to  Industry  by  the  ant's  example.  0, 10. 
Their  conduct  graphically  described  ;  11,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  self-indulgence  and  Indolence  presented,  as  .  .  . 
travelleth — lit.,  one  who  walKs  backwards  and  forwards,  i.  e., 
a  highwayman,  armed  man — i.  e.,  one  prepared  to  de- 
stroy. 14.  A  naughty  person— la.,  A  man  of  Belial,  or  of 
worthlesness,  f.  «.,  for  good,  and  so  depraved,  or  wicked 
(of.  1  Samuel  25.25;  30,  22,  Ac).  Idleness  and  vice  are  al- 
lied. Though  Indolent  In  acts,  he  actively  and  habitually 
(■walked  '•  iU-uatured  in  speech  (ch.  4.  24).  13,  14.  If,  foj 
fear  oJ  j.-in-ucm,  he  does  not  speak,  he  uses  signs  to  carry 
on  his  Intrigues.  These  signs  are  still  so  used  In  the  East 
deviseth — lit.,  constructs,  as  an  artisan,  mischief—  evil  to 
Others.  Frowardness—  As  ch.  2.  14.  discord — especially 
litigation.  Cunning  Is  the  talent  of  the  weak  and  iaxy. 
15.  Suddenness  aggravates  evil  (cf.  v.  11 ;  ch.  20.  1).  calam- 
ity— lit.,  a  crushing  weight,  broken — shivered  as  a  pottui  t 
vessel ;  utterly   destroyed    (Psalm  2.   9).    1ft  -1ft.   six  ... 
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ra<>d©  of  speaking  to  arrest  attention  (ch.  30.  15, 
U  ;  Job  6.  19).  proud  look— lit.,  eyes  of  loftiness  (Psalm  131. 
0.  Eyes,  tongue,  Ac,  for  persons,  speaketh— lit.,  breathes 
out,  Habitually  speaks  (Psalm  27.  12;  Acts  9. 1).  90-93.  Ct 
oh.  1.8;  8.8,  Ac).  It — (cf.  v.  23)  denotes  the  Instruction  of 
parents  (v.  20),  to  which  all  the  qualities  of  a  safe  guide 
»nd  guai  d  and  ready  teacher  are  ascribed.  It  prevents  the 
ingress  of  evil  by  supplying  good  thoughts,  even  in  dreams 
(cfc  S.  21-28 ;  Psalm  19.  9 ;  2  Peter  L  19).  reproofs— (ch.  L  28) 
the  convictions  of  error  produced  by  Instruction.  *•*.  A 
specimen  of  its  benefit.  By  appreciating  truth,  men  are 
Tit  affected  by  lying  flattery.  95.  One  of  the  cautions  of 
.hit.  Inst  ruction,  avoid  alluring  beauty,  take  for,  ensnare] 
.  .  eyelid*— by  painting  the  lashes,  females  enhanced 
beauty.  96.  The  supplied  words  give  a  better  sense  than 
the  old  version:  "The  price  of  a  whore  lsapleoeof  bread." 
adulteress — (cf.  Margin),  which  the  parallel  and  context 
2SKi5)  sustains.  Of  similar  results  of  this  sin,  cf.  ch.  6.  9- 
12,  will  hunt— alluding  to  the  snares  spread  by  harlots  (of. 
rti.  7.  6-8).  precious  life — more  valuable  than  all  else.  97- 
«9.  The  guilt  and  danger  most  obvious.  30,  31.  Such  a 
thief  Is  pitied,  though  heavily  punished,  sevenfold — (cf. 
Exodus  22.  1-4),  for  many,  ample  (ct  Genesis  4. 24;  Matthew 
18.  21),  even  if  all  his  wealth  Is  taken.  39.  lacketh  un- 
derstanding— or.  heart;  destitute  of  moral  principle  and 
prudence.  33.  dishonour — or,  shame,  as  well  as  hurt  of 
body  (ch.  8.  85).  reproach  .  .  .  away— no  restitution  will 
taffice ;  34.  39,  uor  any  terms  of  reconciliation  be  admit- 
ted,    regard  I  or,  accept]  any  ransom. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-27.  The  subject  continued,  by  a  delineation  of  the 
»rt*  ot  strange  women,  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary. 

1-4.  Similar  calls  (ch.  3. 1-3;  4. 10,  Ac.),  apple  .  .  .  eye— 
pupil   of  eye.  »  custody  (ch.  4.  23)  of  special  value.     Bind 

.  .  fingers — as  Inscriptions  on  rings.  9.  The  design  of 
the  teaching  (cf.  ch.  2.  16;  6.  21).  6.  For— or,  Since,  lntro- 
(uctii£  an  example  to  illustrate  the  warning,  which, 
(rheiher  a  narrative  or  a  parable,  is  equally  pertinent. 
window  (or,  opening  of  the]  casement — or  lattice,  looked 
~i'i  .  wai  \ed  earnestly  (Judges  5.  28).  7.  simple— as  ch.  L  4. 
rtid  of,  Ac.  — (Cf.  ch.  6.  82.)  8.  her  comer  — where  she 
vas  usually  found,  went  .  .  .  house— implying,  perhaps, 
jouttdence  in  himself  by  his  manner,  as  denoted  in  the 
word  ••  went'Mtf.,  tread  pot.ipously.  9.  The  time,  twilight, 
■Hiding  In  darkness,  black  .  .  .  night — lit.,  pupil,  or,  eye, 
i.  e.,  middle  of  night.  10.  attire— that  of  harlots  was 
sometimes  peculiar,  subtile — or,  wary,  cunning.  11,  1*. 
loud- <>r.  noisy,  bustling,  stubborn  — not  submissive. 
without  afreets,  .  .  .  corner  — (Ct    1  Timothy   5.  18; 

Titus  2.  5."  13  15.  The  preparations  for  a  feast  do  not  neoes- 
»arlly  Imply  peculiar  religious  professions.  The  offerer 
latalued  part  of  the  victim  for  a  feast  (Leviticus  8.  9,  Ac). 
This  feast  she  professes  was  prepared  for  him  whom  she 
ooldly  addresses  as  one  sought  specially  to  partake  of  it. 
16,  it.  my  bed— or,  couch,  adorned  In  the  costliest  man- 
lier, bed— in  e.  17,  a  place  for  sleeping.  18-90.  There  la 
no  fear  of  discovery,  the  day  appointed— perhaps,  UL,  a 
■uU  moon.  i.  e„  a  fortnights  time  (ct  v.  19).  91.  caused  .  . . 
yield— or,  Inclines,  nattering— {Cf.  ch.  5.  8.)  forced  hint 
—by  persuasion  overcoming  his  scruples.  99.  straight- 
way—quickly, either  as  Ignorant  of  danger,  or  Incapable 
»f  resistance.  93.  Till— He  is  now  caught  (ch.  6.28).  94. 
The  Inferential  admonition  is  followed,  96,  97,  by  a  more 
{antral  allegation  of  the  evils  of  this  vice.  Even  the 
mightiest  fall  to  resist  her  deathly  allurements. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-36.  Contrasted  with  sensual  allurements  are  the 
advantages  of  Divine  wisdom,  which  publloly  Invites 
men,  offers  the  best  principles  of  life,  and  the  meet  valu- 
able benefits  resulting  from  receiving  her  oonnseis.  Her 
relations  to  the  Divine  plans  and  acts  Is  introduced,  as  In 
in.  3.  19,  29,  though  more  folly,  to  commend  bar  desirable- 
aess  for  men,  and  the  whole  Is  closed  by  an  aasurance 
that  those  rinding  her  find  God's  favour,  and  Urns*  neg- 


lecting ruin  themselves.  Many  regard  the  passage  as  a 
description  of  the  Son  of  God  by  the  title.  Wisdom,  whleo 
the  older  Jews  used  (and  by  which  He  Is  called,  Lake  U. 
49).  as  John  1.  1,  Ac,  describes  Him  by  that  of  Logos,  tb» 
Word.  But  the  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  personification 
of  wisdom :  for,  1.  Though  described  as  with  God,  wisdom 
Is  not  asserted  to  be  God.  2.  The  use  cf  personal  attri- 
butes is  eqnally  consistent  with  a  personification,  as  with 
the  description  of  a  real  person.  8.  The  personal  pro- 
nouns used  accord  with  the  gender  (fem.)  of  wisdom  con- 
stantly, and  are  never  changed  to  that  of  the  person 
meant,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  a  corresponding  use  of 
spirit,  which  Is  neuter  In  Greek,  but  to  which  masculine 
pronouns  are  often  applied  (John  16.  14),  when  the  acts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  described.  4.  Such  a  personifica- 
tion Is  agreeable  to  the  style  of  this  book  (ct  chs.  L  20;  3. 
16,17;  4.8;  6.20-22;  9.  1-4),  whereas  no  prophetical  or  other 
allusions  to  the  Se.vlour  or  the  new  dispensation  are 
found  among  the  quotations  of  this  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  unless  this  be  such,  none  exist.  5.  Nothing 
is  lost  as  to  the  importance  of  this  passage,  which  still  re- 
mains a  most  ornate  and  also  solemn  and  Impressive 
teaching  of  Inspiration  on  the  value  of  wisdom. 

1-4.  The  publicity  and  universality  of  the  call  contrast 
with  the  secresy  and  Intrigues  of  the  wicked  (ch.  7.  8,  Aci. 
5.  wisdom— lit.,  sxtbtiUy  in  a  good  sense,  or,  prudence,  fool* 
— as  ch.  1.  22.  6.  excellent  things — or,  plain,  manifest. 
opculng  .  .  .  things — upright  words.  7.  For  .  .  .  trats 
— lit.,  My  palate  shall  meditate,  or  (as  Orientals  did)  mutter, 
my  thoughts  expressed  only  to  myself  are  truth.  wlek« 
edneas — specially  falsehood,  as  opposed  to  truth.  8.  fca 
righteousness — or,  righteous  (Psalm  9.  8;  11.7).  frownrd 
—lit.,  twisted,  or  contradictory,  t.  e.,  to  trath.  9.  plain  .  .  . 
nnderstandeth — easily  seen  by  those  who  apply  their 
minds,  that  nnd— implying  search.  10.  not  silver- 
preferable  to  it,  so  last  clause  implies  comparison.  11. 
(Cf.  ch.  3.  14,  15.)  19.  prudence — as  v.  6.  The  connection 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  Is  that  of  the  dictates  of  sound 
wisdom  and  its  application.  And  .  .  .  Inventions — or, 
devices,  discreet  ways  (ch.  1.  4).  13.  For  such  Is  the  effect 
of  the  fear  of  God,  by  which  hatred  to  evil  preserves  from 
It  fro  ward  mouth— or,  speech  (ch.  Z  12;  6.  14).  14.  It 
also  gives  the  elements  of  good  character  In  counsel, 
sound  wisdom — (Ch.  2.  7.)  I  .  .  .  strength — or,  "  As  for 
me,  understanding  is  strength  to  me,"  the  source  of  power 
(Eocleslastes  9.  16);  good  Judgment  gives  more  efficiency 
to  actions;  16,  16,  of  which  a  wisely-conducted  govern- 
ment is  aa  example.  17.  early — or,  diligently,  which 
may  include  the  usual  sense  of  early  In  life.  18.  durable 
.  .  .  righteousness— such  are  the  riches,  enduring  sources 
of  happiness  In  moral  possessions  (cf.  ch.  8. 16).  19.  (Ct  v. 
11 ;  3.  16).  80,  91.  The  courses  in  which  wisdom  leads 
conduct  to  a  true  present  prosperity  (ch.  28.  5).  99-JJ1. 
Strictly,  God's  attributes  are  part  of  Himself.  Yet,  to  the 
poetical  structure  of  the  whole  passage,  this  commenda- 
tion of  wisdom  is  entirely  consonant.  In  order  of  time 
all  His  attributes  are  coincident  and  eternal  as  Himselt 
But  to  set  forth  the  Importance  of  wisdom  as  devising  ths 
products  of  benevolence  and  power,  it  Is  here  assigned  a 
precedence.  As  It  has  such  in  wvine,  so  should  It  be  de- 
sired in  human  affairs  (ct  ch.  8.  19).  99.  possessed— or, 
created,  In  either  sense,  the  idea  of  precedence.  In  the 
beginning— or  simply,  beginning.  In  apposition  with  me. 
before  .  .  .  of  old— preceding  the  most  ancient  deeds. 
98.  I  was  set  up— ordained,  or  Inaugurated  (Psalm  2.  61. 
The  other  terms  carry'  out  the  Idea  of  the  earliest  antlu 
uity,  and  94-99  illustrate  it  by  the  details  of  creation. 
brought  forth— <Cf.  Psalm  90.  2.)  abounding— or,  laden 
with  water,  settled— i.  e.,  sunk  in  foundations,  fields— 
or,  out-pUtcex,  deserts,  as  opposite  to  (habimble)  worlO. 
highest  part— or,  sura,  all  particles  together,  when  he 
set  .  .  .  depth— marked  out  the  circle,  according  to  the 
popular  idea  of  the  earth,  as  circular,  surrounded  by 
depths  on  which  the  visible  concave  heavens  rested. 
established  .  .  .  «ie*-|i — i.  <•.,  so  as  to  sustain  the  water! 
above  and  repress  those  (.clow  the  flrmnmeut  (Genesis  L 
7-11;  Job  2H.  8).  commandment — better,  the  shore,  v.  c 
of  the  *e»      foundations— figuratively  denotes  the  taiii 
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iWfture  (Jul)  88. 4 ;  Psalm  24. 2).  30,  31.  one  bronchi  up 
—an  object  of  special  and  pleasing  regard.  The  bestowal 
of  wisdom  on  men  is  represented  by  Its  rinding  a  delight- 
fat  residence  and  pleasing  God.  33-36.  Such  an  attribute 
men  are  arged  to  seek,  watching  .  ,  .  waiting — at.,  so 
a*  to  watch  ;  wait,  denoting  a  moat  sedulous  attention. 
sinneth  .  .  .  me — or  better,  missing  me,  as  opposed  to 
Ending.  35.  (Cf.  Lake  IS.  23,  34.)  lore  death  — act  as  if 
ihey  did  (cf.  ch.  17.  9). 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Ver.  1-16.  The  commendation  of  wisdom  continued, 
under  the  figure  of  a  liberal  host,  and  its  provisions 
inder  that  of  a  feast  (cf.  Luke  14.  16-24).  The  character  of 
those  who  are  invited  Is  followed  by  a  contrasted  descrip- 
tion of  the  rejectors  of  good  counsel ;  and  with  the  invita- 
tions of  wisdom  are  contrasted  the  allurement  of  the 
wicked  woman. 

1.  house — (cf.  ch.  8.  $4).  her — or,  its  (the  house),  seven 
pillars — the  number  seven  for  many,  or  a.  sufficiency  (ch. 
8.  81).  2.  mingled — to  enhance  the  flavour  (ch.  23.  30; 
Isaiah  5.  22).  furnished — bit.,  set  out,  arranged.  3.  maid- 
ens—servauts  to  Invite  (cf.  Psalm  68.  11;  Isaiah  40.  9). 
highest  places — ridges  of  heights,  conspicuous  places. 
1-6.  (Cf.  ch.  1.4;  6.  82.)  Wisdom  not  only  supplies  right 
jut  forbids  wrong  principles.  7,  8.  shame — (Cf.  ch.  8.  35.) 
a  blot— or,  stain  on  character.  Both  terms  denote  the 
evil  done  by  others  to  one  whose  faithfulness  secures  a 
wise  man's  love.  9.  The  more  a  wise  man  learns,  the 
more  he  loves  wisdom.  10.  (Cf.  ch.  1.7.)  of  the  Holy — 
lit.,  holies,  persons  or  things,  or  both.  This  knowledge 
gives  right  perception.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  8.  16-18;  4.  10.)  12.  You 
are  mainly  concerned  in  your  own  conduct.  13.  foolish 
woman— or  lit,,  woman  o/ /oily,  specially  manifested  by 
such  as  are  described,  clamorous — or,  noisy  (ch.  7.  11). 
knoweth  nothing — lit.,  hnoweth,  not  what,  i.  e..  Is  right  and 
proper.  14.  on  a  seat—  lit.,  throne,  takes  a  prominent 
place,  impudently  and  haughtily.  19,  16.  to  allure  those 
who  are  right-minded,  and  who  are  addressed  as  In  v.  4,  ma 
simple — i.  e.,  easily  led  (ch.  1.  4)  and  unsettled,  though 
willing  to  do  right.  17.  The  language  of  a  proverb,  mean- 
ing that  forbidden  delights  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  as 
fralt*  of  risk  and  danger.     18.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  18,  19;  7.  27.) 


CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-32.  Here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  book,  chs. 
10.-22.  16,  which,  with  the  third,  ch.  22.  16-ch.  25.,  contains 
series  of  proverbs  whose  sense  Is  complete  in  one  or  two 
7erses,and  which,  having  no  logical  connection,  admit  of 
qo  analysis.  The  parallelism  of  chs.  10.-15.  are  mostly 
antithetic;  and  those  of  chs.  16.-22.  16,  synthetic.  The 
Bvideuces  of  art  in  the  structure  are  very  clear,  and  lndl- 
oate,  probably,  a  purpose  of  facilitating  the  labour  of 
memorizing. 

1.  wise  [and]  foolish — as  they  follow  or  reject  the  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom,  makrlh  .  .  .  father — or,  gladdens  a 
lather,  heaviness — or,  grief.  2.  Treasures  .  .  .  nothing 
— ».  e.,  Ill-gotten  gains  give  no  true  happiness  (cf.  ch.  4.  17; 
Matthew  6.  19).  righteousness  —  especially  beneficence 
fPsalm  112.  9).  death— the  greatest  of  all  evils.  3.  (Cf. 
Psalm  37.  16-20.)  The  last  clause  is  better:  "  He  will  repel 
the  greedy  desires  of  the  wicked."  4V.  maketh  rich — (cf. 
v.  22.)  slack— tit.,  deceitful,  failing  of  its  purpose  (cf.  Hosea 
7.  16).  5.  son— as  ch.  1.  8,  10,  and  ofteu.  sleepeth— in  ln- 
lolence,  and  not  for  rest,  canseth  shame — lit.,  it  base  (cf. 
jh.  14.  35;  17. 2).  6.  Blessings— lit.,  Praises.  The  last  clause 
is  better :  "  The  month  of  the  wicked  covereth,  or  conceal- 
eth,  violence,  or  mischievous  devices,"  to  be  executed  in 
Ine  time  (Psalm  5.  9;  10.  7;  Romans  3.  14),  and  hence  has 
ao  praises  (cf.  v.  11).  7.  blessed — lit.,  for  a  blessing,  or 
.i raise,  shall  rot — lit.,  be  worm-eaten,  useless  and  disgust- 
ing. 8.  wise,  <tc— (cf.  ch.  9.  8,  9,  16),  opposed  to  prating 
fool — or,  tool  of  lips  of  wicked  language,  fall — headlong, 
mddenly.  9.  perverteth  his  way — acts  deceitfully, 
known-  discovered  and  punished.  10.  Two  vices  con- 
•orsecod;  hypocrisy  or  insinuating  evil  against  one  (ch.  6. 


13;  Psalm  85.  19),  and  rashness  ot  speech.  Id  <-n<-ri  <-*»«  ' 
the  results  are  on  the  evil-doers.  11.  «  well — or,  source  | 
of  good  to  himself  and  others  (John  7.  37,  :«).  On  ;«.«! 
clause  cf.  v.  6.  12.  strifes — or,  litigations,  eoirereth — by 
forgiveness  and  forbearance.  13.  In  ihr  llpn  .  .  .  found 
—hence,  not  beaten,  as  the  wicked-speaking  fool.  >ni4 
of  understanding — (ch.  6.  32;  7.7.)  11.  lay  up  know, 
ledge — i.  e.,  as  treasures  for  good  use.  mouth  .  .  .  <!•» 
gtructlon — or,  as  to  the  mouth,  Ac,  destruction  Is  nfar; 
they  expose  themselves  to  evil  by  prating.  13.  Both  rr» 
trusting  in  "uncertain  riches"  (1  Timothy  *'.  17),  or  by  the 
evils  of  poverty  (ch.  30.  9),  men,  not  fearing  God,  fall  into 
dangers.  16.  The  industry  of  the  righteous  in  alone  truly 
successful,  while  the  earnings  of  the  wicked  tempt  and 
lead  to  sin.  17.  keepeth — observes  (ch.  3.  IS;  4. '22). 
fuseth — or,  turns  from  reproof,  which  might  direct  nil 
aright.  IS.  Both  vices  must  one  day  be  knowi  and  pun* 
ished,  and  hence  their  folly.  19.  Much  speech  involve* 
risk  of  sin;  hence  the  wisdom  of  restraining  the  tongue 
(Psalm  39.  1 ;  James  1.  26).  20.  Klght  speech  is  the  fruit  of 
a  good  heart,  hut  the  wicked  show  theirs  to  be  useless.* 
91.  The  fool  not  only  fails  to  benefit  others,  as  do  the 
righteous,  but  procure  their  own  rnin  (cf.  v.  11,  17;  Hosea 
4.  6).  22.  It  maketh,  4c- it  is  emphatic.  Riches  from 
God  are  without  the  sorrow  of  Ill-gotten  wealth  (cf.  Eccle-' 
slastes  2.  21-23;  1  Timothy  6.  9,  10,  17).  23.  Sin  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  wicked;  wisdom  that  of  the  good.  24.  It — the 
very  thing.  The  wicked  get  dreaded  evil;  the  righteous, 
desired  good.  25.  (Cf.  Psalm  1.  4;  37.  9,  10,  36.)  righteous 
.  .  .  foundation— well  laid  and  firm  (Matthew  7.  24,  25). 
26.  i  .  e.,  causes  vexation.  27.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  11 ;  Psalm  55.  23.) 
28.  gladness— in  confidence  of  realizing  it.  expectation 
.  .  .  perish — in  disappointment.  29.  The  way,  &c. — t.  *.,  | 
God's  providence  sustains  the  righteous,  and  overthrows 
the  wicked  (Hosea  14.  9).  30.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  3;  Psalm  37.  9-U; 
102.  28.)  earth — or,  land  of  promise.  31.  brtngeth  forth 
— lit.,  ger-iainates  as  a  plant,  froward — (Cf.  ch.  2.  12,  14), 
cut  off— as  an  unproductive  plant.  32.  known — regard 
and  provide  for  (Psalm  1.6).  ftowardneea — all  kinds  of 
deceit  and  ill-nature.    The  word  Is  plural. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-31.     1.  fCfc  Margin.)    The  Hebrews  used  stones  ton 
weights.    Just — complete  in   measure.    2.  Helf-concelt  Is 
unteaehable;  the  humble  grow  wise  (ct  ch.  16.  18;  18.12). 
3.  guid» — to  lead,  as  a  shepherd  (ch.  8.  37 ;  Psalm  78.  52). 
pervei-sieness — ill-nature.     destroy — with     violence.      4V 
(Cf.  ch.  10.  2.)    wrath — i.  e.,  of  God.    5.  direct — or,  make 
plain;  wicked  ways  are  not  plain  (ch.  13.  17).    6.  dellvet 
them — i.  e.,  from  evil,  which  the  wicked  suffer  by  their 
own   doings  (ch.  5.  22;    Psalm  9.  16).    7.  expectation 
perish— for  death  cuts  short  all  his  plans  (Luke  16.  25). ' 
hope  of  unjust — belter,  "  hope  of  wealth,"  or  power  (cf. 
Isnlah  40.  29,  Hebreiv).    This  gives  an  advance  on  the  sen-] 
tlment  of  the  first  clanse.    Eveu  hopes  of  gain  die  with 
him.    »s.  Perh.ips  the  (rouble  prepared  by  the  wicked,  and 
which  he  inherits  (cf.  v.  6).    «.  (Cf.  Psalm  35.  16;  Daniel  II 
32.)    The  Just  is  saved  by  superior  discernment.    10,  11  : 
The  last  may  be  a  reason  for  the  first.    Together,  they  set  I 
forth  the  relative  moral  worth  of  good  and  had  men.     By 
the  blessing — Implying  active  benevolence,    desplseth— 
or,  reviles,  a  course  contrasted  with  the  prudent  silence 
of  the  wise,    holdeth  his  peace — as  if  neither  hearing  I 
nor  telling.     13.  tale-bearer— (cf.  Margin),  one  trading  a*,  i 
a  peddler  in  scandal,  whose  propensity  to  talk  leads  him 
to  betray  confidence.     14.  counsel — the  art  of  governing  | 
(ch.  1.5).     counsellors — lit.,  one  giving  counsel ;  the  parlJ-  i 
ciple  used  as  a  collective.     15.  (Cf.  ch.  6.  I.)    saretlship—  i 
(Cf.  Margin),  the  actors  put  for  the  action,  which  may  be  I 
lawfully  hated.    16.  retain — or  lit.,  lav  hold  Oj  a.i  a  supfxrrL  i 
Honour  Is  to  a  feeble  woman  thus  as  valuable  as  riches  to 
men.     17.  merciful — kind   to  others;   opposed   to  cruet.  ; 
(Such  benefit   themselves  by  doing  good  toothers  (cf.  cn»  | 
24.  5),  while  the  cruel  Injure  themselves  as  well  as  others.  ' 
flesh — i.  e.,  his  body,  by  penurlousness  (Colosslans  2.  28), 
18.  a  deceitful  work— or   wages,  which  fall  to  satisfy,  ol  | 
flee  away  (ch.  10  2:  23.  5)     snre  reward — or.  gain,  a*  from  I 
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wwilng  (Hosea  10.  12;  GalatlaDs  8.  8,  9).  19.  Inference 
from  v.  18  (cf.  v.  6,  6 ;  ch.  10.  16).  30.  (Cf.  «.  5.)  froward- 
*«  ch.  3. 15,  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  up- 
rifffU.  In  their  way— or,  conduct.  31.  The  combined 
power  of  the  wicked  cannot  free  them  from  Jost  punish- 
ment, while  the  unaided  children  of  the  righteous  And 
deliverance  by  reason  of  their  pious  relationship  (Psalm 
17.  25,  28).  33.  Jewels  were  often  suspended  from  the  nose 
(Genesis  24.  47 ;  Isaiah  3.  21).  Thus  adorned,  a  hog  disgusts 
tons  than  a  fair  and  indiscreet  woman.  33.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  28.) 
fne  wrath  is  that  of  God.  34-31.  The  scope  of  the  whole 
Is  a  comment  on  v.  23.  Thus  liberality  (v.  24),  by  God's 
blessing,  secures  Increase,  while  penuriousness,  instead 
of  expected  gain,  procures  poverty.  25.  liberal  soul — (Cf. 
Margin.)  made  fat^— prospers  (ch.  28.  25;  Deuteronomy  82. 
15;  Luke  6.  38).  watereth  ,  .  .  watered — a  common  figure 
for  blessing.  36.  Another  example  of  the  truth  of  v.  23 ; 
the  miser  loses  reputation,  though  he  saves  corn.  setleth 
It — i,  «.,  at  a  fair  price.  37.  good  [and]  mischief— i.  e.,  of 
othe  's.  procureth  .  .  seeketh — implying  success.  38. 
(Cf.  ch.  10.  15;  Psalm  49.  6;  1  Timothy  8.  17.)  righteous  .  .  . 
branch — (Psalm  1.  8;  Jeremiah  17.8.)  39.  troa«.leth— as 
ch.  15.  27  explains,  by  greediness  for  gain  (cf.  v.  17).  In- 
herit .  .  .  wind— even  successful,  his  gains  are  of  no  real 
value.  So  the  fool,  thus  acting,  either  comes  to  poverty, 
or  heaps  up  for  others.  30.  a  tree  of  life — blessings  to 
others  proceed  from  the  works  of  the  righteous  (ch.  3.  18). 
wtnneth  souls — (Cf.  Margin),  to  do  them  good  as  opposed 
to  ch.  6.  25;  Ezekiel  13.  18  (cf.  Luke  5.  10).  31.  Behold- 
Thus  calling  attention  to  the  Illustrations  (cf.  v.  23),  the 
tentiment  of  which  Is  confirmed  even  In  time,  not  ex- 
llad'ug  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

CHAPTER     XII. 

Ver.  1-28.  1.  loveth  knowledge— as  the  fruit  of  Instruc- 
tion or  training  (ch  1.2).  hnteth  reproof— (Ch.  10.17.) 
brutish— stupid,  regardless  of  his  own  welfare  (Psalm  49. 
10;  73.  22).  3.  Wickedness  cant-ot  give  permanent  pros- 
perity root  .  .  .  not  be  jnoved — firm  as  a  flourishing 
tree— (Psalm  1.8;  15.5;  Jeremiah  17.8).  4.  a  virtuous 
woman — in  the  wide  sense  oi  well  disposed  to  all  moral 
duties  (ch.  31.  10).  niaketh  ashamed— <.  e.,  by  mtsconduct. 
rottenness — an  incurable  evil.  5.  thoughts — or,  pur- 
poses, are  right — lit.,  are  judgment,  i.  «.,  true  decisions. 
counsels— (Cf.  ch.  11.  14.)  deceit — contrary  to  truth  and 
honesty.  6.  The  words — or,  expressed  designs  of  the 
wicked  are  for  evil  purposes,  the  mouth— or,  words  of 
the  righteous  delivering  instead  of  ensnaring  men.  T. 
Buch  conduct  brings  a  proper  return,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked  and  well-being  of  the  righteous  and  his 
family.  8.  despised — as  opposed  to  commended  (ch.  11. 
12>  perverse  heart — or,  wicked  principles,  as  opposed  to 
one  of  wisdom.  9.  despised— held  in  little  repute,  obscure 
(1  Samuel  18.  23 ;  Isaiah  3.  5).  hath  a  servant— implying 
some  means  of  honest  living,  honouxeth  himself— is 
self-conceited.  10.  regardeth — lit.,  knoweth  (Psalm  1.  6). 
mercies  .  .  .  cruel — as  acts  of  compassion  ungraciously 
rendered  to  the  needy.  The  righteous  more  regards  a 
beast  than  the  wicked  a  man.  11.  The  Idler's  fate  Is  the 
result  of  Indolence  and  want  of  principle  (ch.  6.  32;  7.  7). 
13.  the  -wicked  .  .  .  evil— They  love  the  crafty  arts  of  de- 
ception, the  root  .  ,  .  (fruit)— their  own  resources  sup- 
ply them  ;  or.  It  may  be  rendered:  "He  (God)  glveth,  or 
sets  (Ezekiel  17.  22)  the  root  of  the  righteous,"  and  hence 
It  Is  firm  :  or.  the  verb  is  Impersonal;  "As  to  the  root, 
Ac.,  it  Is  firm"  (ch.  17.19).  13,  14.  The  sentiment  ex- 
panded. While  the  wicked,  such  as  liars,  flatterers,  Ac, 
Call  by  their  own  words,  the  righteous  are  unhurt.  Their 
good  conduct  makes  friends,  and  God  rewards  them.  16. 
S*hs  way  .  .  .  eyes — The  fool  is  self-conceited  (cf.  v.  1 ;  ch. 
L  82;  10.  17;  James  3.  17).  16.  prudent  .  .  .  shame— he  Is 
•low  to  denounce  hls.lnsulter8  (James  1. 19).  18.  speaketb 
— HL,  speaketh  tiastily,  or  lnd.screetly  (Psalm  108.  33),  as 
*n  angry  man  retorts  harsh  and  provoking  Invectives. 
tongue  .  .  health— by  soothing  and  gentle  language. 
19.  Words  of  truth  are  consistent,  and  stand  all  tests, 
«rhH*  lies  are  soon  discovered  and  exposed.  30.  that 
>m a irtite— or,  plan  (ch.  8.29),     They  design   a  deceitful 


course,  to  wh?ch,  with  all  lu  evils  and  dangers  to  oWaw 
and  themselves,  the  happiness  of  peace- makers  Is  opposed 
(cf.  Matthew  5.  9;  Romans  12.  18).  31.  no  evU— (as  PsaJn 
91. 10),  under  God's  wise  limitations  (Romans  8.  28).  rate- 
chief— as  penal  evil.  33.  deal  truly— or,  faithfully,  i.  «.. 
according  to  promises  <ct  John  3.  21).  33.  conceolet'h— by 
his  modesty  (ch.  10.  14;  11.  13).  heart  .  .  .  proclaiincth- 
as  his  lips  speak  his  thoughts  (of.  Eccleslastes  10.  3).  34. 
slothful— (cf.  Mar giii),  so  called  because  he  falls  to  meet 
his  promises,  under  tribute— not  denoting  legal  taxes, 
but  th  >  (Sbltgation  of  dependence.  35.  a  good  word- 
one  Of  comfort.  36.  more  excellent— (cf.  Margin),  or, 
more  successful,  while  the  wicked  fail ;  or,  we  may  rend 
It:  "The  righteous  guides  his  friend,  but,"  4c,  i.  e.,  Tht 
ability  of  the  righteous  to  aid  others  is  contrasted  wltt. 
the  ruin  to  which  the  way  of  the  wicked  leads  themselves 
37.  (Cf.  v.  24.)  took  In  hunting — or,  his  venison.  H* 
does  not  Improve  his  advantages,  the  substance  .  .  . 
precious — or,  the  wealth  of  a  man  of  honour  Is  being  dili- 
gent, or  diligence,  precious — lit.,  honour  (Eccleslastes  If 
1).  38.  (Cf.  ch.  8.  8,  20,  Ac.)  A  sentiment  often  stated 
here  first  affirmatively,  then  negatively. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-25.  1.  (Cf.  ch.  8.  1-5;  10.  1,  17.)  3.  shall  «ot— t.  «., 
obtain  (ch.  12.  14).  transgressors — as  ch.  2.  22.  violence— 
or,  mischief  to  themselves.  3.  lie  .  .  .  mouth  .  .  .  lite— 
Because  evil  speeches  may  provoke  violence  from  others. 
On  last  clause  of.  ch.  10. 14.  4.  (Cf.  ch.  12. 11, 27.)  5.  loath- 
some .  .  .  shame — better,  eausetb  shame  and  reproach 
(cf.  ch.  19.  28),  by  slander,  Ac,  wbioh  the  righteous  hates. 
6.  A  sentiment  of  frequent  recurrence,  that  piety  benefit*, 
and  sin  Injures.  7.  In  opposite  ways  men  act  hypocriti- 
cally for  gain  of  honour  or  wealth.  8.  Riches  save  some 
from  punishment,  while  others  suffer  becanse  they  will 
not  heed  the  rebuke  of  sloth,  which  makes  aiid  keeps 
them  poor.  0.  light  [and]  lamp — prosperity;  the  first, 
the  greater,  and  it  rcjolceth — or,  burns  brightly,  or  con- 
tinues, while  the  other,  at  best  small,  soon  fails.  1\>.  The 
obstinacy  which  attends  self-conceit,  produces  conten- 
tion, which  the  well-advised,  thus  evincing  modesty, 
avoid.  11.  by  vanity — or,  nothingness,  i.e.,  which  Is 
vain  or  useless  to  the  public  (as  card  playing  or  similar 
vices),  gathcreth  .  .  .  labour — (cf.  Margin),  little  by 
little,  laboriously.  13.  desire  comctli — Is  realised,  a  tre< 
of  life — or,  cause  of  happiness,.  13.  the  wool — i.e„  of 
advice,  or.  Instruction  (cf.  ch.  10.  27 ;  11.  31).  14.  <tX  ch.  10. 
11.)  fountain — or,  source  of  life,  to  depart — (cf.  ch.  1.  2-4), 
or,  for  departing,  Ac,  and  so  gives  life.  15.  Right  per- 
ception and  action  secure  good  will,  while  evil  ways  are 
difficult  as  a  stony  road.  The  wicked  left  of  God  find  pun- 
ishment of  sin  in  sinning,  hard— or,  harsh  (cf.  (Hebreio) 
Deuteronomy  21.4;  Jeremiah  5,15).  16.  dealeih—act*' 
with  foresight,  a  fool  .  .  .  folly— for  want  of  caution.  17. 
A  wicked  [or,  unfaithful]  messenger  falleth  into — or,  by 
mischief,  or  evil,  and  so  his  errand  falls.  Contrasted  li- 
the character  of  the  faithful,  whose  faithfulness  benefits 
others.  18.  (Cf.  ch.  10,17;  12.1.)  19.  Self-denial,  which 
fools  will  not  endure,  is  essential  to  success.  30.  Th* 
benefits  of  good  and  evils  of  bad  society  are  contrasted 
31.  (Cf.  ch.  11.  31.)  good  .  .  .  repaid— or,  He  (God)  will 
repay  good.  33.  wealth  .  .  .  Just^while  good  men's  es- 
tates remain  in  their  families,  God  so  orders  that  th« 
gains  of  sinners  enure  to  the  Just  (ct  ch.  28.  8;  Psalm  37. 
18,  22,  28,  Ac).  33.  The  labouring  poor  prosper  more  than 
those  who  Injudiciously  or  wickedly  strive,  by  fraud  and 
violence,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  lawful  labour.  31. 
spareth — or,  withholds,  rod — of  correction,  hateth — or 
act*  as  If  he  hated  him  (cf.  ch.  S.  12;  8.  36).    chastenetb 

.  .  betimes — or,  diligently  seeks  for  him  all  useful  disci- 
pline. 35.  The  comparative  temporal  prosperity  of  Um 
righteous  and  wicked,  rather  than  contentment  and  dis- 
content, is  noted. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-35.  1-  Every  wise,  Ac— -lit.,  Thi  wisdomi  (ot  «* 
9. 1)  oftrmnen,  plural,  a  distributive  form  of  sp*»«oh.  build- 
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<*Gk  .  .  .  hoiw — increase*  wealth,  which  the  foolish,  by 
oatamanagement,  lessen.     '4.  uprightness — Is  the  fruit  of 
*<arlng  God,  a*  falsehood  and  111 -nature  (ch.  2.  16;  8.  83)  of 
despising   Him  and   Hit  law.     3.  rod  of  pride — i, «.,  the 
panlahment  of  pride,  which  they  evlnoe  by  their  words. 
The  words  of  the  wine  procure  good  to  them.    4.  erlb  ta 
alwi    or,  empty;  ■<>  "cleanness  of  teeth"  denotes  want 
Df  food  (cf.  Amos  4.  6).     Men  get  the  proper  fruit  of  their 
doing*  (Galatlans  0.  7).    5.  A  faithful  witness,  Ac.— One 
tested  to  be  snoh.    otter  [or,  breathe  oat)  lies — i.  «.,  habit- 
ually Ilea  (ch.  8. 19;  cf.  Acta  9. 1).   Or  the  sense  is,  that  hab- 
itual truthfulness,  or  lying,  will  be  evinced  In  witness- 
bearing.     0.    An  humble,  teachable  spirit  succeeds   In 
seeking  (ch.  8.0;  John  7.17;  James  1.5,8).     7.  Avoid  the 
society  of  those  who  cannot  teach  you.    S.  Appearances 
deceive  the  thoughtless,  but  the  prudent  discriminate.  O. 
Pools  .  .  .  sin — or,  Sin  deludes  fools,    righteous  .  .  .  fi»- 
vour— {.  «.,  of  God,  Instead  of  the  punishment  of  sin.    10. 
Bach  one  best  knows  his  own  sorrows  or  Joys.   11.  (Cf.  ch. 
12.7.)    The  contrast  of  the  whole  Is  enhanced  by  that  of 
'must  and  tabernacle,  a  permanent  and  a  temporary  dwell- 
ing.  12.  end  thereof— or,  reward,  what  results  (cf.  ch.5.  4). 
ways  of  death— lending  to  It.    13.  The  preceding  senti- 
ment Illustrated  by  the  disappointments  of  a  wicked  or 
untimely  Joy.    14.  filled  .  .  .  ways— receive  retribution 
(ch.   1.31).       a  good   man  .  .  .  himself— lit.,  it  away  from 
mush,  will  not  associate  with  him.    15.  The  simple  .  .  . 
word— He  Is  credulous,  not  from  love,  but  heedlessness 
(Ch.  18. 16).     1©.  (Cf.  ch.  8.  7 ,  38. 14.)    rageth— acts  proudly 
and  conceitedly.    IT.  He  .  .  .  angry— lit.,  thort  of  anger  (ct, 
v.  76,  opposite  Idea),    man  .  .  .  hated — t.  e.,  the  deliberate 
•vll-doer  Is  more  hated  than  the  rash.    18.  Inherit— as  a 
portion  (cf.  8. 85).    are  erowned-W.,  are  rurrounded  with 
tt,  abound  In  It.  19.  describes  the  humbling  of  the  wicked 
by  the  punishment  their  sins  incur.     90.  This  sad  but 
true  picture  of  human  nature  Is  not  given  approvingly, 
but  only  as  a  fact.    31.  For  such  contempt  of  the  poor  la 
contrasted  a*  sinful  with  the  virtuous  compassion  of  the 
good.  33.  As  usual,  the  Interrogative  negative  strengthens 
the  affirmative,     mercy  and  truth— i.  e.,  God's  (Psalm  57. 
8;  61  7).    33.  labour— or,  painful  diligence,    talk  . .  .  pen- 
ary—Idle  and  vain  promises  and  plana.    34.  (Cf.  ch.  5. 16.) 
foolishness  .  .  .  folly— folly  remains,  or  produces  folly, 
has  no  benefit.     35.  Life  often  dependa  on  truth-telling. 
a  deceitful  .  .  .  lies— he  that  breathes  out  lies  Is  deceit, 
aot  to  be  trusted  (v.  5).    30.  The  blessings  of  piety  descend 
to  children  (ch.  13.22;  20.7;  Exodus  30.6).    ».  (Ct  ch.  IS. 
14.)  fear  of  the  l*>rd— or,  law  of  the  wise,  la  wisdom  (Psalm 
ILL  10.)    38.  The  teaching  of  a  true  political  economy.  30. 
■low  .  .  .  understanding  —  (Ct  v.  17.)    hasty— (Cf.  r.  17.) 
acalteth  folly— makes  It  conspicuous,  aa  If  delighting  to 
honour  it.    30.  A  sound  heart— Both  literally  and  figur- 
atively, a  source  of  health ;  In  the  latter  sense,  opposed  to 
the  known  effect  of  evil  passions  on  health.  31.  reproach- 
etm  his  Maker— who  Is  the  God  of  such,  aa  well  aa  of  the 
rich  (ch.  22. 2;  Job  31. 15;  and  specially  1  Samuel  2.  8;  Psalm 
118. 7).    33.  driven — or,  thrust  out  violently  (ct  Psalm  85. 
i,  6).    hath  hope— or,  trusteth  (ch.  10.  2;  11. 4;  Psalm  2.  12), 
Implying  assurance  of  help.     33.  reeteth  —  preserved  In 
quietness  for  use,  while  fools  blazon  their  folly  (ch.  12.  28; 
U.  16).    34.  Righteousness — Just  principles  and  actions. 
exalteth— raises  to  honour.    Is  a  reproach — or  brings  on 
them  the  Ul-wlll  of  others  (ct  ch.  IS.  6).     3».  wt»e— dis- 
oreet,  or  prudent,    causeth  shame — (ch.  10.  5;  12.  4)  acts 
basely. 

CHAPTER     XV. 

Ver.  1-83.  1.  soft— tender,  or  gentle,  turmeth  .  .  .  wrath 
-from  any  one.  stir  up — us  a  smouldering  fire  Is  excited. 
3.  uaeth  .  .  .  aright — commends  knowledge  by  its  proper 
use.  poureth  out— utters  abundantly  (oh.  12.  28),  and  so 
disgusts  others.  3.  beholding  —  watching  (ct  ch.  &.  21; 
Psalm  06.  7).  4.  A  wholesome  tongue — (ct  Margin  i,  pa- 
elfylng  and  soothing  language,  tree  of  11*— (Ch.  8.  18;  11. 
SO.)  perversenees  therein  —  cross,  Ill-natured  language, 
•reman  . . .  spirit — (ct  Isaiah  66.  14,  Sebrev\  grieve*.  In* 
of  appeasing.  5.  (Cf.  oh.  4.  1;  10.  17;  18.  1-18.)  la- 
sts discreetly  •.  treasure— implying  utility. 
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trouble  —  vexation  and  affliction.  T.  (Of.ch.  10.10,  ft) 
heart .  .  .  not  so — not  right,  or  vain.  8,  0.  The  ■ 
[and]  prayer— are  acts  of  worship,  way  [and]  follow* 
. .  .  righteousness — denote  oondnct.  God's  regard  for  the 
worship  and  deeds  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  reapso- 
tlveiy,  so  stated  Psalm  50. 17 ;  laalah  1.  11.  10.  (Cf.  ch.  If. 
17.)  the  way— that  In  which  God  would  have  him  to  re 
(oh.  2. 13;  Psalm  110.  1).  11.  Hell— (Psalm  16.  10.)  destruc- 
tion— or,  Abaddon,  the  place  of  the  destroyer.  All  the  un» 
seen  world  Is  open  to  God,  much  more  men's  hearts.  13. 
(Ct  ch.0. 8.)  go  unto  the  wise—  to  be  Instructed.  13. 
maketh  . .  .  countenance— or,  benefits  the  countenance. 
spirit  is  broken— and  so  the  countenance  la  sad.  14.  (Ct 
oh.  10.  21,  22.)  The  wise  grow  wiser,  the  fools  more  foolish 
(ch.  0. 9).  15.  The  state  of  the  heart  governs  the  outward 
condition,  e-vil —  tad,  contrasted  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  feast.  16.  trouble — agitation,  Implying  the  anxieties 
and  perplexities  attending  wealth  held  by  worldlings  (ch. 
16.  18 ;  1  Timothy  6.  6  i  17.  dinner  [or,  allowance  (2  Kings 
25.80)]  (of  herbs)— and  that  the  plainest,  and  hatred— 
(ct  ch.  10.  12,  18.)  18.  (Ct  ch.  14.  29;  18.  32.)  10.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  slothful  result  from  want  of  energy;  the 
righteous  find  a  plain  [and  open]  way — lit.,  a  highway,  by 
diligence  (1  Samuel  10.7;  Psalm  1.8).  30.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  L)  31, 
walketh  uprightly— and  so  finds  his  Joy  (ch.  8. 6;  10.28). 
33.  Without  counsel — or,  deliberation,  implying  a  wis* 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good,  contrasted 
with  rashness.  33.  Good  advice  blesses  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver. 34.  (Cf.  Colosslans  3.  2.)  Holy  purposes  prevent 
sinning,  and  so  its  evils.  35.  The  most  desolate  who  have 
God's  aid  have  more  permanent  good  than  the  self-reliant 
sinner  (ch.  2. 22;  12.7).  border— or,  boundary  for  possessions 
(Psalm  78.  64).  36.  are  pleasant  words— L  e.,  pleasing  to 
God  (ch.  8.  8,  9).  37.  (Ct  ch.  11.  17.)  Avarice  brings  trou- 
ble to  him  and  his.  hateth  gifts— or,  bribes  ,  Exodus  23.  8; 
Psalm  15.5),  and  Is  not  avaricious.  38.  (Cf.  v.  14;  ch.  10.  LL) 
Caution  Is  the  fruit  of  wisdom;  rashness  of  folly.  SO.  car 
.  .  .  wicked— in  His  love  and  favour  (Psalm  22. 11 ;  119. 155V 
30.  Light  of  the  eyes  — (Ch.  13.0.)  What  gives  light  re- 
Jolceth  the  heart,  by  relieving  from  anxiety  as  to  cut 
course,  bo  good  report— or,  doctrine  (Isaiah  28.  0;  63  I). 
maketh  .  .  .  fat— or,  gives  prosperity  (ch.  8.13-17;  9.  11). 
The  last  clause  Is  Illustrated  by  the  first.  31,  S3.  (Ct  ch. 
10. 17.)  reproof  of  life— which  leads  to  life,  abldeth  .  . . 
wise— Is  numbered  among  them,  refuseth— or,  neglects), 
passes  by  (ch.  I.  25;  4. 15).  despUeth  . . .  soul— so  acts  aa  If 
esteeming  Its  Interests  of  no  value.  33.  The  fear  .  .  .  wis- 
dom—Wisdom instructs  in  true  piety,  before  .  .  .  hu- 
mility—(cf.  Luke  24. 26 ;  1  Peter  1.  11) ;  opposite  (cf.  ch.  16. 18). 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-83.  1.  preparations — or,  schemes.  In  man — or 
Ml.,  to  man,  belonging,  or  pertaining  to  him.  the  answer 
. .  .  Liord — the  efficient  ordering  is  from  God,  "Man  pro- 
poses; God  disposes."  3.  clean — or,  faultless,  weigheth 
—or,  tries,  Judges,  Implying  that  they  are  faulty  (oh.  21.  2- 
24. 12).  3.  (Ct  Margin.)  Rely  on  God  for  success  to  youi 
lawful  purposes.  4.  for  himself— or,  "for  Its  answer,  ot 
purpose,"  i.e.,  according  to  God's  plan;  the  wicked  are 
for  the  day  of  evil  (Psalm  40.5;  Jeremiah  17.18);  sinning 
and  suffering  answer  to  each  other,  are  lndlssolubly 
united.  5.  (Ct  ch.  8.  32.)  6.  By  mercy  and  truth— 
i.  e.,  God's  (Psalm  85.  10),  He  effects  the  atonement,  or  cov- 
ering of  sin ;  and  the  principles  of  true  piety  Incline  men 
to  depart  from  evil;  or,  mercy  and  truth  may  be  man 'a. 
Indicative  of  the  gracious  tempers  which  work  lnstru- 
mentally  in  procuring  pardon,  purged— expiated  (am 
Leviticus  16.  S3;  Isaiah  27.  0,  Hebrew).  7.  Persecutions,  of 
course,  excepted.  8.  (Ct  ch.  15.  6,  16, 17.)  0.  (Cf.  v.  8.)  an- 
reeteth — establlsheth.  10.  The  last  clause  dependa  on  ths 
first,  expressing  the  Importance  of  equity  111  decisions,  ap 
authoritative.  11.  are  the  Lord's  .  .  .  has  work — 4,  a* 
what  He  has  ordered,  and  hence  should  be  observed  by 
men.  13.  Rulers  are  rightly  expected,  by  their  poaflttaa, 
to  hate  evil ;  for  their  power  la  sustained  by  righteous)- 
nee*.  13.  A  specification  of  the  general  sentiment  Of  a 
IS.    14,  15.  This  wrath,  so  terrible  and  certain,  like  —  ■■■ 
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■engers  of  death  (1  Kings  2.  25),  can  be  appeased  by  the 
wIm.  light  of .  .  .  countenance—  favour  (Psalm  4.  6). 
life — preserves  It,  or  gives  blessings  which  make  It  vain- 
able,  the  latter  rain— fell  Jast  before  harvest,  and  ma- 
tured the  crop;  hence  specially  valuable  (Deuteronomy 
11.  14).  10.  (Cf.  ch.  8. 18;  4.6.)  17.  The  highway— A  com- 
mon, plain  road,  represents  the  habitual  course  of  the 
righteous  in  departing  from  evil,  keepeth— or,  observes. 
18,  19.  (Cf.  ch.  15. 83.)  Haughtiness  and  pride  imply  self- 
ooiifldence,  which  produces  carelessness,  and  hence  the 
Pa  '.—lit.,  aiiding.  divide  the  spoil—  i.  «.,  conquer.  Avoid 
the  society  of  the  proud  (James  4.  6).  20.  handleth  a 
•setter— or,  wisely  considers  the  word,  i.  «.,  of  God  (cf.  ch. 
IS.  IS),  trnsteth— (Cf.  Psalm  2.  12;  118.  8,  9.)  31.  wiw  in 
heart— who  rightly  consider  duty.  sweetness  of  the  lips 
—eloquent  discourse,  persuades  and  instructs  others.  22. 
Understanding— or,  discretion.  Is  a  constant  source  of 
blessing  (ch.  13. 14),  benefiting  others ;  but  fools'  best  efforts 
are  folly.  23.  The  heart  is  the  source  of  wisdom  flowing 
from  tiie  month.  24.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  26.)  Gentle,  kind  words, 
by  soothing  the  mind,  give  the  body  health.  25.  (Cf.  ch. 
14.  2.)  20.  Diligence  is  a  duty  due  to  one's  self,  for  his 
wants  require  labour.  27.  ungodly  man — (Cf.  ch.  6.  12.) 
diggeth  up  evil— labours  for  It.  in  hi*  llpa  .  .  .  Ore— his 
words  are  calumniating  (James  3.  6).  28.  (Cf.  ch.  6.  14 ;  10. 
11.)  whisperer— prater,  tale-bearer  (ch.  18.  8;  26.  20).  29. 
violent  man — or,  man  of  mischief  (oh.  3.  81).  enltceth— 
(Ch.  1.  10.)  30.  He  shutteth  his  eyes— denoting  deep 
thought  (Psalm  64.  6).  moving  [or,  bitlngj  his  lips— a  de- 
termined ptrpose  (ch.  6.18).  31.  (Cf.  ch.  20.  29.)  If— or, 
which  may  be  supplied  properly,  or  without  it  the  sense 
la  as  ch.  3. 16;  4. 10,  that  piefav  Is  blessed  with  long  life.  32. 
(Cf.  ch.  14. 29.)  taketh  a  citj^-C  e.,  by  fighting.  33.  Seem- 
ingly the  most  fortuitous  events  are  ordered  by  God. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-28.  1.  sacrifices— or,  feasts  made  with  part  of 
them  (ch.  7.14;  Leviticus  2.3;  7.31).  with— or,  Ml,  of. 
strife  -its  product,  or  attendant.  2.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  85.) 
oauseth  shame— (Ch.  10.  5.)  shall  .  .  .  inheritance— i.  e., 
share  a  brother's  part  (cf.  Numbers  27.  4,  7).  3.  God  only 
knows,  as  He  tries  (Psalm  12.  6;  66.  10)  the  heart.  4. 
Wicked  doers  and  speakers  alike  delight  In  calumny.  5. 
(Cf.  ch.  11  31.)  glad  at  calamities—  rejoicing  In  others' 
evil.  Such  are  rightly  punished  by  God,  who  knows  their 
hearts.  0.  Prolonged  posterity  Is  a  blessing,  Its  cutting 
off  a  curse  (ch.  13. 22;  Psalm  109. 13-15),  hence  children  may 
glory  in  a  virtuous  ancest)  y.  7.  Excellent  speech— (Cf. 
Margin.)  Such  language  as  ill  sulU  a  fool,  as  lying  (ought 
to  suit)  a  prince  (ch.  16. 12, 13).  8.  One  bo  corrupt  as  to 
take  a  bribe  evinces  his  high  estimate  of  It  by  subjection 
to  Its  influence  (ch.  18.  16;  19.6).  9.  seeketh  love— (Cf. 
Margin.)  The  contrast  Is  between  the  peace-maker  and 
tale-bearer.  10.  Reproof  more  affects  the  wise,  than 
sever*-  scourging  fools.  11.  Such  meet  Just  retribution  (1 
Kings  2.  25).  a  cruel  messenger— one  to  Inflict  it.  12. 
They  are  less  rational  In  anger  than  wild  beasts.  13.  (Cf. 
Psalm  7.  4;  35.  12.)  evil— injury  to  another  (oh.  IS.  21).  14. 
letteth  .  .  .  water— ns  a  breach  In  a  dam.  before  .  .  . 
meddled  with— before  strife  has  become  sharp,  or,  by  an 
explanation  better  suiting  the  figure,  before  It  rolls  on,  or 
Increases.  15.  abomination  .  .  .  Lord — as  reversing  His 
cielhod  of  acting  (ch.  1  32;  12.  2).  10.  Though  wealth  can- 
not buy  wisdom  for  those  who  do  not  love  it,  yet  wisdom 
procures  wealth  (eh.  3.  16;  14.24).  17.  To  the  second  of 
these  parallel  clauses,  there  Is  an  accession  of  meaning, 
L  «.,  that  a  brother's  love  Is  specially  seen  in  adversity. 
10.  (Cf.  ch.  6.  1-5;  11.  15.)  In  the  presence,  Ac— i.  e.,  he 
either  falls  to  consult  his  friend,  or  to  follow  his  advice. 
1».  strife— or,  contention  Is,  and  leads  to,  sin.  he  that 
exalteth  hi*  gate— gratifies  a  vain  love  of  costly  building. 
•eeketh— or,  flndeth,  as  If  he  sought  (cf.  "loveth  death," 
eh.  8.  Ml  SO.  The  second  olause  advances  on  the  first. 
The  Ill-natured  fall  of  good,  and  the  cavilling  and  fault- 
finding incur  evil.  21.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  24.)  Different  words 
are  rendered  by  fool,  both  denoting  stupidity  and  impiety. 
*•*.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  80;  15.  II)    The  effect  of  tne  mind  on  the 


body  Is  well  known,  drieth— as  If  the  marrow  were  ex- 
hausted, medicine — or,  bod}/,  which  better  correspond* 
With  bone.  23.  a  gift  .  .  .  bosom  — money  and  oiaM 
valuables  were  borne  In  a  fold  of  the  garment,  called  the 
bosom,  to  pervert— 4.  e.,  by  bribery.  24.  Wisdom  .  . 
him— ever  an  object  of  regard,  while  a  fool's  affection* 
are  unsettled.  25.  a  grief— or  cross,  vexation  (cf.  v.  21 ;  ch. 
10.  i).  20.  Also— C  e..  Equally  to  be  avoided  are  other  sins, 
punlsblcg  good  subjects,  or  resisting  good  rulers  97,  28. 
Prudence  of  speech  Is  commended,  an  excellent,  or  calm 
spirit,  not  excited  to  vain  conversation. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ver.  1-24.  1.  Through  desire  .  .  .  seeketh— i.  «.,  seeki 
selfish    gratification,     tntermeddleth  .  .  .  wisdom  —  or 

rushes  on  (ch.  17. 14)  against  all  wUdom,  or  what  Is  valu- 
able (ch.  2.  7).  2.  that  his  heart  .  .  .  Itself— «.  «.,  take* 
pleasure  In  revealing  his  folly  (ch.  12.23;  15.2).  3.  So 
surely  are  sin  and  punishment  connected  (ch.  16. 4). 
Wtcked,  for  u-ickednets,  answers  to  ignominy,  or  the  state 
of  such  ;  and  contempt,  the  feeling  of  others  to  them;  and 
to  reproach,  a  manifestation  of  contempt.  4.  Wise  speech 
Is  like  an  exhnnstless  stream  of  benefit.  5.  accept  the 
person — (Cf.  Psalm  82.  2.)  "It  Is  not  good"  Is  to  be  sup- 
plied before  to  overthrow.  0,  7.  The  quarrelsome  bring 
trouble  on  themselves.  Their  rash  language  ensnare* 
them  (ch.  6.  2).  8.  (Cf.  ch.  18.  28).  as  wounds  — not  sus- 
tained by  the  Hebrew;  better,  as  "tweet  mortelt"  which 
men  gladly  swallow.  Innermost  .  .  .  belly  — or,  the 
mind,  or  heart  (cf.  ch.  20.  27-30 ;  Psalm  22.  14).  9.  One  by 
falling  to  get,  the  other  by  wasting  wealth,  grows  poor, 
waster— lit.,  matter  of  watting,  a  prodigal.  10.  name  of 
the  Lord— manifested  perfections  (Psalm  8.  1 ;  20.  2),  as 
faithfulness,  power,  mercy,  Ac,  on  which  men  rely.  I* 
safe— III.,  tet  on  high,  out  of  danger  (Psalm  18.  2;  9L  il  11. 
contrasts  with  v.  10  (cf.  ch.  10.  15).  Such  Is  a  vain  trust  (cf. 
Psalm  73.  6).  12.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  S3 ;  16.  18.)  13.  Hasty  speech 
evinces  self-conceit,  and  ensures  shame  (ch.  26.  12).  14, 
inflrmity— bodily  sickness,  or  outward  evil.  The  tpirit, 
which  sustains,  being  wounded,  no  support  Is  left,  except, 
as  Implied,  in  God.    15.  (Cf.  ch.  L  5, 15,  8L)    16.  (Cf.  ch.  VT; 

8,  23.)  Disapproval  of  the  fact  stated  is  implied.  17.  One- 
sided statements  are  not  reliable,  searcheth — thoroughly 
(ch.  17.  9,  19).  18.  The  lot— whose  disposal  Is  of  God  (ch. 
16. 13),  may,  properly  used,  be  a  right  mode  of  settling  dis- 
putes. 19.  No  feuds  so  difficult  of  adjustment  as  tho*e  of 
relatives ;  hence  great  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  them. 
20.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  14 ;  13.  2.)  Men's  words  are  the  fruit,  or,  in- 
crease of  lipt,  and  when  good,  benefit  them,  satisfied 
with— (Cf.  ch.  L  31 ;  11  11)  21.  Death  and  life— or,  The 
greatest  evil  and  good,  that  love  it— C  e.,  the  tongue,  or 
Its  use  for  good  or  evil,  eat  .  .  .  trait— (Cf.  v.  19 ;  James 
L  19.)  22.  The  old  versions  supply  "good"  before  the 
"wife,"  as  the  last  clause,  and  ch.  19. 14  Imply  (cf.  ch.  SI 
10).  23.  the  rich  .  .  .  roughly— he  is  tolerated  because 
rich,  Implying  that  the  estimate  of  men  by  wealth  Is 
wrong.  2*.  A  man  .  .  .  friendly— better,  "A  man  .  .  . 
(is)  to,  or  may  triumph  (Psalm  108.  9),  or,  shout  for  joy 
(Psalm  5. 11),  i.  e„  may  congratulate  himself."  Indeed, 
there  Is  a  Friend  who  Is  better  than  a  brother ;  such  is  the 
"Friend  of  sinners,"  who  may  have  been  before  the 
writer's  mind. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-29.  1.  (Cf.  ch.  28.  6.)  "  Rich"  for  "fool"  here.  In- 
tegrity Is  better  than  riches  (ch.  15. 16, 17 ;  16.  8).  2.  The 
last  illustrates  the  first  clause.  Rashness,  the  result  of 
Ignorance,  brings  trouble.  3.  perverteth  .  .  .  way- 
turns  him  back  from  right  (ch.  13. 6;  James  1.  IS);  and  h* 
blames  God  for  his  failures.  4.  (Cf.  ch.  11  20).  Such  facU 
are  often  adduced  with  implied  disapprobation.    5.  Cf.  e 

9,  where  "perish"  explains  "  not  escape"  here  (cf.  Psalm  8& 
9,  10).  8.  (Cf.  Margin;  ch.  15.  82.)  loveth  .  .  .  seal— or 
himself,  which  he  evinces  by  regarding  his  beet  interest* 
keepeth— or,  regards.  10.  (Cf.  ch.  17.  7.)  The  fool  is  Ibca 
pable  of  properly  using  pleasure  as  knowledge,  yei  fa1 
him  to  have  It  Is  less  Incongruous  than  the  undue  <-.c-^.> 
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So  a  of  servants.  Let  each  abide  In  his  calling  (1  Oorln- 
Biiecs  7.  20).  11.  (CI.  ch.  14.  29;  16.  82.)  This  Inculcation 
»f  a  forgiving  spirit  shows  that  true  religion  Is  always  the 
same  (Matthmv  5.  2^-24).  12.  (Cf.  ca.  16.  14,  15;  20.  2.)  A 
motive  to  submission  to  lawful  aathority.  13.  calamity 
~-tU.,  calamities,  varied  and  many,  continual  dropping 
— »  perpetual  annoyance,  wearing  out  patience.  1*.  A 
sontrast  of  men's  gifts  and  God's,  who,  though  author  of 
both  blessings,  confers  the  latter  by  His  morespeclal  prov- 
idence, and — or.  but,  Implying  that  the  evils  of  t>.  13  are 
only  avoided  by  His  care.  15.  a  deep  sleep — a  state  of 
otter  indifference.  Idle  soul — or,  person  (of.  oh.  10.  4;  12. 
24).  16.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  17;  13.  13.)  desplseth  .  .  .  way— op- 
posed to  keepiug  or  observing,  neglects  (ch.  16.  17)  (as  un- 
worthy of  regard)  his  moral  conduct.  17.  (Cf.  en.  14.  21; 
Psalm  87.  26).  bath  pity— shown  by  acts  (cf.  Margin).  18. 
(Cf.  Oh.  13.  24 ;  23.  13.)  let  not  .  .  .  spare— lit-.,  do  not  lift  up 
thy  soul  (Psal  m  24.  4 ;  25.  1),  i.  «.,  do  not  desire  to  his  death ; 
a  caution  to  passionate  parents  against  angry  chastise- 
ment. lt>.  Repeated  efforts  of  kindness  are  lost  on  Ill- 
natured  persons.  80.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  LV20.)  latter  end— (Ch. 
5.  11.)  In  youth  prepare  for  age.  21.  (Cf.  ch.  16. 1, 9;  Psalm 
33.  10,  11.)  The  failure  of  man's  devices  Is  Implied.  22. 
desire — i.e.,  to  do  good,  indicates  a  kind  disposition  (ch. 
U.  23);  hdiI  the  poor  thus  affected  are  better  than  liars, 
who  suy  and  do  not.  23.  The  fear  .  .  .  life— (Ct  ch.  8.  2.) 
abide— or,  remain  contented  (1  Timothy  4.8).  not  visited 
.  .  .  evil— (ch.  10.8;  INulni  37.  25),  as  a  Judgment,  In  which 
sense  visit  is  often  used  rPsalm  89.  82;  Jeremiah  6.  15).  24. 
bosom — lit.,  a  wide  ttish  in  which  t/ie  hand  was  plunged  in 
eating  (Matthew  26.  28).  Cf.  ch.  26.  15,  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed with  e<)u;\l  irony  and  less  exaggeration.  26.  Such 
Is  the  benefit  of  reproof,  even  the  simple  profit,  much  more 
the  wise.  26.  Untllial  conduct  often  condemned  (ch.  17. 
21-25;  20.  20;  Deuteronomy  21.  18,21).  81.  Avoid  whatever 
leads  from  truth.  28.  ungodly  witness— (ct  Margin),  one 
false  by  bad  principles  (cf.  ch.  6.  12).  scorneth  Judgment 
—sets  at  naught  the  dictates  of  justice,  devomreth — lit,, 
Bwalloweth,  as  something  delightful.  29.  Their  punish- 
ment is  sure,  fl  xed  aud  ready  (cf.  ch.  8. 84 ;  10. 18). 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-80.  »  "iMker- or,  scorner.  Such  men  are  made 
by  wine.  rnging— or,  boisterous  as  a  drunkard,  strong 
drink— made  by  spicing  wine  (cf.  Isaiah  5.  11,  22);  and  It 
may  include  wine,  deceived— lit.,  erring,  or  reeling.  8. 
(Cf.  ch.  lit.  12.)  Men  who  resist  authority  Injure  them- 
selves (Romans  13.  2).  3.  to  cease  .  .  .  strife— or,  better, 
"to  dwell  from  or  without  strife,"  denoting  the  habit  of 
Ufe.  fool  .  .  .  meddling— (Ch.  17.  14.)  4.  shall  .  .  .  beg 
—lit.,  ask  (in  this  sense.  Psalm  109. 10).  5.  Counsel  .  .  . 
wcttM.  e.,  deeply  hidden  (ch.  18.  4;  Psalm  13.  2).  The 
wise  can  discern  well.  6.  Boasters  are  unreliable,  good- 
ness— or,  kind  disposition.  7.  The  conduct  of  good  men 
proclaims  their  sound  principles.  God's  covenant  and 
their  good  example  secure  blessing  to  their  children  (ch. 
i.  26;  Psalm  112. 1,  2).  8.  As  ch.  14.  35;  16.  10, 15,  this  Is  the 
character  of  a  good  king,  not  of  all  kings.  9.  The  inter- 
ropat  iou  in  the  affirmative  strengthens  the  Implied  nega- 
tion (cf.  Job  15. 14;  Eccleslastes  7.  20).  lO.  Various  mea- 
sures, implying  that  some  are  wrong  (cf.  ch.  11. 1;  16. 11). 
11.  The  conduct  of  children  even  Is  the  best  test  of  prin- 
ciple (cf.  Matthew  7.16).  12.  Hence,  of  course,  God  will 
know  all  you  do  (Psalm  94.  9).  13.  Activity  and  diligence 
contrasted  with  sloth  (ch.  6.  9;  10.  U).  lest  .  .  .  poverty— 
tit.,  be  deprived  of  inheritance.  14.  when  .  .  .  his  way— 
implying  that  he  goes  about  boasting  of  his  bargains.  15. 
Hie  contrast  denotes  the  greater  value  of  knowledge  (ct 
ah.  8.  14-16).  16.  To  take  the  garment  implies  severe  exac- 
tion. Justified  by  the  surety's  rashness,  a  strange  woman 
—by  some  readings,  strangers,  but  the  former  here,  and  ch. 
17.  13,  Is  allowable,  and  strengthens  the  sense.  The  de- 
bauchee Is  less  reliable  than  the  mer»ly  careless.  17. 
Bread  .  .  .  sweet— either  as  unlawfully  (ch.  9. 17)  or  easily 
stained,  mouth  .  .  .  gravel— well  expresses  the  pain 
and  grief  given  at  last  18.  (Cf.  oh.  16, 22.)  Be  careful  and 
loratderate  in  important  plans.  19.  Those  who  love  to 
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tell  news  will  hardly  keep  secrets,  flaltereth  .  .  .  Up*- 
(ct  Margin;  cli.  1.  10).  meddle  .  .  .  him — lit.,  join. or  asso- 
ciate-u  nth.  20.  his  lamp -<(/l.  ch.  13. H;  34.  20.)  8J.  gotten 
hastily — contrary  to  God's  providence  (ch.  28.  20),  Imply- 
ing its  unjust  or  easy  attainment;  hence  the  man  ia 
punished,  or  spends  freely  what  he  got  easily  (cf.  v.  17). 
88.  (Cf.  Psalm  27.  14;  Romans  12.  17-19.)  83.  (Ct  v.  10;  oh. 
11.  1.)  34.  Man's  goings^ — lit..  Stately  steppingt  of  a  str\*\Q 
man.  a  man — any  common  man.  understand  [or,  per- 
ceive) his  .  .  .  way.  25.  devoureth  .  .  .  holy — or,  bet- 
ter, who  rashly  speaks  promises,  or  devotes  what  is  holy, 
consecrating  any  thing.  This  suits  better  the  last  clause, 
which  expresses  a  similar  view  of  the  results  of  rashlj 
vowing.  26.  (Cf.  v.  8.)  brlngeth  .  .  .  over  then*  —  tht 
wheel  was  used  for  threshing  grain.  The  figure  denote* 
severity  (cf.  Amos  1.  8).  27.  The  spirit  .  .  .  Lord — men'i 
minds  are  God's  gifts,  and  thus  able  to  search  one  anothei 
(cf.  v.  5;  ch.  18.  8, 17;  1  Corinthians  2.  11).  88,  (Cf.  ch.  8.  3; 
16.  6,  12.  i  29.  Each  age  has  Its  peculiar  excellence  (ch.  16. 
31;.  30.  blueness — lit.,  joining,  the  proceus  of  uniting  the 
edges  of  a  wound  throws  off  purulent  matter,  stripes  .  .  . 
belly— so  punishment  provides  healing  of  soul  (oh.  18.8), 
by  deterring  from  evil  courses. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-81.  1.  rivers — Irrigating  channels  (Psalm  1.  3), 
whose  course  was  easily  turned  (cf.  Deuteronomy  11.  10). 
God  disposes  even  kings  as  He  pleases  (ch.  16.  9 ;  Psalm  38. 
15).  8.  (Ctch.  14.2;  16.2-25.)  3.  (Cf.  Psalm  60.  7-15;  Isaiah 
1.  11, 17.)  4.  high  look— <Cf.  Margin ;  Psalm  181. 1.)  proud 
heart — or,  heart  of  breadth,  one  that  Is  swollen  (cf.  Psalm 
101.  5).  ploughing— better  lamp,  a  frequent  figure  for  pros- 
perity (ch.  20.  20),  hence  Joy  or  delight.  5.  The  contrast  is 
between  steady  Industry  and  rashness  (cf.  ch.  19.  2).  6. 
The  getting  — or,  what  Is  obtained  (cf.  Job  7.  2;  Jere- 
miah 22.  13,  Hebrew),  vanity..  .  .  to  and  fro — as  fleet- 
ing as  chaff  or  stubble  in  the  wind  (cf.  ch.  20.  17-21 ;  PsalK 
62.  10).  Such  gettlngs  are  unsatisfactory,  them  .  .  . 
death— act  as  if  they  did  (ch.  8.  36 ;  17.  19).  7.  robbery-- 
or,  destruction,  especially  oppression,  of  which  they  arr 
authors,  shall  destroy— lit.,  cut  with  a  saw  (1  Kings  7.  8}; 
i.  e„  utterly  ruin  them.  Their  sins  shall  be  visited  oh 
them  in  kind,    to  do  Judgment— what  is  Just  and  right 

8.  of  man— Any  one,  his  way  is  opposed  to  truth,  and  also 
estranged  from  it.  The  pure  proves  himself  such  by  his 
right  conduct.  9.  corner— a  turret  or  arbonr  on  the  root 
brawling  —  or  contentions,  -wide  house  —  lit.,  house  Qf 
fellowship,  or  large  enough  for  several  families.  10.  So 
strongly  does  he  desire  to  do  evil  (Psalm  10.8;  Eccle- 
siastes  8. 11),  that  he  will  not  even  spare  his  friend  If  In 
his  way.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  19. 25.)  That  whloh  the  simple  learn 
by  the  terrors  of  punishment,  the  wise  learn  by  teaching. 
18.  (Cf.  Psalm  37.35-38;  73.17,  20.)  house— family  or  in- 
terests, overthroweth— either  supply  God  (cf.  ch.  10.  24), 
or  the  word  is  used  Impersonally.  13.  The  principles  of 
retribution,  often  taught  (cf.  Psalm  18.  26;  Matthew  7. 1-12). 
14.  The  effect  of  bribery  (ch.  17. 23)  is  enhanced  by  secresy, 
as  the  bribed  person  does  not  wish  his  motives  made 
known.  15.  But  the  Just  love  right,  and  need  no  bribes. 
The  wicked  at  last  meet  destruction,  though  for  a  time 
happy  in  concealing  corruption.  16.  the  -way  of  under- 
standing— (Cf.  ch.  12.  26;  14.  22.)  remain — t.  e.,  rest  as  at  a 
Journey's  end;  death  will  be  his  unchanging  home.  17. 
Costly  luxuries  Impoverish.  18.  (Ct  ch.  11.  8.)  By  suffer- 
ing what  they  had  devised  for  the  righteous,  or  brought 
on  them,  the  wicked  became  their  ransom,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  substitutes  (cf.  Joshua  7. 26;  Esther  7.  fl).  19.  (Ct 
v.  9.)  wilderness — pasture,  though  uninhabitable  ground 
(Psalm  65. 12).  30.  The  wise,  by  diligence  and  care,  lay 
up  and  Increase  wealth,  while  fools  spend  lit.,  swallow  it 
up,  greedily.  81.  He  who  tries  to  act  justly  and  kindly 
(Psalm  34. 14)  will  prosper  and  obtain  justice  and  honour 
22.  "Wisdom  is  better  than  strength"  (Eccleslastes  7.  19: 

9.  15).  strength  .  .  .  thereof— that  In  which  they  coullda 
83.  (Ct  ch.  13.2,8;  James  8.6-10.)  34.  The  reproachfu; 
name  is  deserved  by  those  who  treat  oth.i-s  with  ang«« 
and  contempt     85.  desire — i.*.    of   earn-    and    Ulteuea*- 
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urmgs  hun  to  starvation.  30.  The  sin  of  covetous  ness 
cu.irit.-i  the  sluggard,  as  the  virtue  of  benevolence  the 
righteous.  27.  God  regards  the  heart,  and  hypocrisy  Is 
more  odious  than  open  Inconsistency,  wicked  mind— 
or  dhsmu  (ch.  1.  4).  38.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  5.)  that  heareth— or 
tft-clK  Instruction,  and  so  grows  wise,  speaketh  con- 
stantly—or sincerely  (cf.  Habakkuk  1.5),  and  hence  is 
believed  (ch.  12.  19;  James  1.  19).  29.  hnnlciiclh  hU  face 
—  is  oostlnate.  directeth  .  .  .  way  —  considers  It,  and 
acts  advisedly.  30.31.  Men's  best  devices  and  reliances 
»re  vain  compared  with  Cod's,  or  without  His  aid  (ch. 
*9.2l;  Psalm  20.7;  33.  IT). 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-29.  I.  A  good  name— (Job  30.  8.  Hebrew.)  Oomi 
Js  supplied  here  from  Ecclcstastes  7.  1.  loving  favour- 
kind  regard,  i.  e.,  of  the  wise  and  good.  2.  Before  God  all 
•re  on  the  same  fooling  (ch.  14.  31  ;  17.  5).  3.  are  punished 
—*.«.,  for  their  temerity;  for  the  evil  Is  not  necessarily 
punitive,  as  the  prudent,  might  otherwise  be  Us  objects. 
4.  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord— are  in  apposi- 
tion; one  produces  the  other.  On  the  results,  cf.  ch.  8.  16; 
8. 18.  5.  he  that  .  .  .  them— those  wtio  properly  watch 
over  their  own  souls  are  thus  preserved  from  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  way  of  perverse  men  (ch.  16.  17).  6. 
Train— Initiate,  or  early  instruct,  the  way — IU.,  his  way, 
that  selected  for  him  in  which  he  should  go;  for  early 
training  secures  habitual  walking  in  it.  7.  The  Influence 
of  wealth  sets  aside  moral  distinctions  is  implied,  and, 
Of  course,  disapproved  (cf.  ch.  19. '!;  21. 14,  <6c>.  8.  (Cf.  ch. 
II.  18;  Psalm  109. 16-20;  Galatians  6.7,8.)  the  rod  .  .  .  fall 
—his  power  to  do  evil  will  be  destroyed.  9.  a  bountiful 
eye — i.e.,  a  beneficent  disposition,  for  he  glveth  .  .  . 
poor— his  acts  prove  it.  10.  Cast  out — or  drive  away. 
Boomers  foster  strife  by  taunts  and  revlllngs.  11.  (Cf. 
Margin.)  pureness  of  heart  — and  gentle,  kind  words 
win  favour,  even  from  kings.  18.  preserve— or  guard. 
knowledge — its  principles  and  possessors,  overthrow- 
eth — utterly  confounds  and  destroys  the  wicked.  13. 
Frivolous  excuses  satisfy  the  indolent  man's  conscience. 
•  4.  The  mouth — or  flattering  speeches  (ch.  5.8;  7.5)  en- 
,uare  man,  as  pits,  beasts.  God  makes  their  own  sin 
i.hvir  punishment.  15.  Is  bound — or  firmly  fixed.  Chas- 
tisement deters  from  crime,  and  so  leads  to  reformation 
of  principle,  lfi.  Tbeee  two  vices  pertain  to  the  same 
selfish  feeling,  and  are  both  deservedly  odious  to  God, 
and  incur  punishment.  1".  Here  begins  another  division 
of  the  book,  marked  by  those  encouragements  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wisdom,  which  are  found  in  the  earlier  chapters. 
It  will  be  observed  that  from  v.  22  to  ch.  24. 12,  the  prov- 
erbs are  generally  expressed  in  two  verses  Instead  of  one 
(cf.  Introduction).  IS.  These  lessons  must  be  laid  up  in 
the  mind,  and  fitted,  or  better,  fixed  in  the  lipe  so  as  to  be 
ever  ready.  19.  That  .  .  .  Lord— Tills  is  the  design  of 
the  instruction.  80.  excellent  things — or  probably  of 
former  times,  counsels  and  knowledge — both  advice 
and  instruction.  SSI.  Specially  he  desires  to  secure  ac- 
curacy, so  that  his  pupil  may  teach  others.  »5i,  83.  Here 
follow  ten  precepts  of  two  verses  each.  Though  men  fail 
to  defend  the  poor,  God  will  (ch.  17.6;  Psalm  12.5).  In 
the  gate — place  of  public  gathering  (Job  5.4;  Psalm  69. 
12).  84,  83.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  12-15;  4.  14.)  a  snare  .  .  .  soul— the 
unsuspecting  are  often  misled  by  bad  company.  80,  87. 
fCl  ch.  <>.  1 ;  17.18.)  should  he  take,  <fcc. — i.  «.,  the  cred- 
itor. 88.  (Cf.  ch.  23  10.)  Do  not  entrench  on  others  (Deu- 
teronomy 19.14;  27.17).  29.  Success  rewards  diligence 
<0h.  10.  4 ;  21.  5.) 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Ver.  1-85  1-3.  Avoid  the  dangers  of  gluttony,  put  a 
knife  —an  Eastern  figure  for  putting  restraint  on  the 
ippetlte.  are  deceitful  meat — though  well  tasted,  in- 
InrloUM  4,5.  (Cf.  1  Timothy  6.9,  10.)  thine  own  wis- 
lora— which  regards  riches  lutrinslcally  a  blessing.    Will 

.  .  eyes—  As  the  eyes  fly  after  or  seek  riches,  they  are 
aot.  i.  e...  either  become  transitory  or  unsatisfying;  fully 
mpreasod  lit  their  flying  away.    6-8.  Beware  of  leoeltful 


men,  whose  courtealos  even  you  will  repent  of  lirtviiij. 
accepted,  evil  eye — or  purpose  (ch.  22.9;  Dciiterouomy 
15.9;  Matthew  6.  23).  The  morsel  .  .  words — i.  e.,  dis- 
gusted with  his  true  character,  all  pleasant  Intercourse 
will  be  destroyed.  9.  (Cf.  ch.  9. 8.)  "  Cast  not  your  pearls." 
&C.  (Matthew  7.  ij).  10,  1 1.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  22,  23.)  Redeemer- 
or  Avenger  (Leviticus  25.25,  26;  Numbers  35.12),  hence 
Advocate  (Job  l-US).  plead  .  .  .  thee  — (Cf.  Job  31.21; 
F'sttlm  35.  1 ;  68.  5.)  12.  Here  begins  another  series  of  pre- 
cepts. 13,  14.  While  there  is  little  danger  that  the  use 
of  the  "  Divine  ordinance  of  the  rod"  will  produce  bodily 
harm,  there  is  great  hope  of  spiritual  good.  15.  10.  The 
pleasure  afforded  the  teacher  by  the  pupil's  progress  is  a 
motive  to  diligence,  my  reins — (Cf.  Psalm  7.9.)  17,  18. 
(Cf.  Margin.)  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  short,  an 
end — or  hereafter,  another  time,  when  apparent  Inequal- 
ities shall  be  adjusted  (cf.  Psalm  87.28-88).  19-81.  guide 
.  .  .  way— or  direct  thy  thoughts  to  a  right  course  of  con- 
duct (cf.  ch.  4.4;  9.6).  riotous  .  .  .  flesh  —  prodigal,  or 
eatiug  more  than  necessary.  Instead  of  their  flesh  (cf. 
Margin),  better,  "  flesh  to  them,"  i.  e.,  used  for  plea- 
sure, drowsiness — the  dreamy  sleep  of  the  slothful.  28. 
Hearken — i.  e.,  obey  (ch.  1.  8;  Epheslans  6.  1).  despise  .  .  . 
old — adults  revere  the  parents  whom,  as  children,  they 
once  obeyed.  23.  Buy— lit.,  get  (ch.  4.  5).  truth— gener- 
ally and  specially  as  opposed  to  errors  of  all  kinds.  24, 
85.  (Cf.  ch.  10.1;  17.21,  25.)  80-35.  A  solemn  warning 
against  whoredom  and  drunkenness  (Hosea  4.11).  20. 
give  .  .  .  heart— This  is  the  address  of  that  Divine  wis- 
dom so  often  presented  (ch.  8.1;  9.  3,  <fcc).  heart— confi- 
dence, observe — or  keep,  my  ways — such  as  I  teacb 
you  (ch.  3.17;  9.6).  27,  28.  deep  ditch— a  narrow  jtt,  out 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  climb,  lleth  In  wait— to  ensnare 
men  into  the  pit,  as  hunters  entrap  game  (cf.  ch.  22.  14). 
Increaseth  .  .  .  transgressors — (Ch.  5.  8-10.)  The  vice  al- 
luded to  is  peculiarly  hardening  to  the  heart.  29,  36. 
This  picture  is  often  sadly  realized  now.  mixed  wlne- 
(Cf.  ch.  9.2;  Isaiah  5.11.)  31.  when  .  .  .  red— the  coloui 
denoting  greater  strength  (cf.  Genesis  49. 11 ;  Deuteronomy 
32.14).  glveth  .  .  .  cup— Kit.,  gives  its  eye,  i.e..  sparkles. 
moveth  .  .  .  aright—perhaps  Its  foaming  is  meant.  38. 
The  acute  miseries  resulting  from  drunkenness  contrasted 
with  the  temptations.  33,34.  The  moral  effects:  it  in- 
flames passion  (Genesis  19.  31,  85),  lays  open  the  heart,  pro- 
duces insensibility  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  debars 
from  reformation,  under  the  severest  sufferings.  3», 
awake—  i.  e.,  from  drunkenness  (Genesis  9.24).  This  1* 
the  language  rather  of  acts  than  of  the  tongue 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver  1-34.  1,  2.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  3,  17;  Psalm  37.  1.)  ■.tudleth- 
medltateth.  talk  .  .  .  mischief— their  expressed  pur- 
poses are  to  do  evil.  3,  4.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  1;  Isaiah  54.  14.) 
house— including  the  family,  by  knowledge  .  .  .  riches 
— (Ch.  8.  18;  21.  20.)  5,  6.  The  general  statement  (Eeclesi- 
astes  9.  16,  18)  is  specially  illustrated  (cf.  ch.  21.  <2;  Psalm 
144.  1).  7.  (Cf.  ch.  11.  16.)  In  the  gate— <Cf.  ch.  22.  22.)  8. 
So  called  even  if  he  fails  to  do  evil.  9.  Same  thought 
varied.  10.  Lit.,  "  If  thou  fail  in  the  day  of  straits  (ad- 
versity),  strait  (or  small)  is  thy  strength,"  which  is  then 
truly  tested.  11,18.  Neglect  of  known  duty  is  sin  (Jamee 
4.  17).  ready  [lit.,  bowing  down]  to  be  slain— i.  e.,  unjustly, 
God's  retributive  Justice  cannot  be  avoided  by  professed 
ignorance.  13,14.  As  delicious  food  whets  the  appetite, 
so  should  the  rewards  of  wisdom  excite  us  to  seek  it.  re- 
ward— Hi.,  after  part,  the  proper  result  (cf.  ch.  23.  18;  Psalm 
87.37,38).  15,10.  The  plots  of  the  wicked  against  the 
good,  though  partially,  shall  not  be  fully  successful  (Psalm 
87.  24);  while  the  wicked,  falling  under  penal  evil,  find  n<: 
help,  seven  times — often,  or  many  (ch.  6. 16,  81 ;  9.  1).  IT, 
18.  Yet  let  none  rejoice  over  the  fate  of  evil-doers,  lest  God 
punish  their  wrong  spirit  by  relieving  the  sufferer  (cf.  oh. 
17.  5;  Job  81.  29).  19,  20.  (Psalm  87.  1,  38  ;  18.  28.)  candle— 
or,  prosperity,  it  shall  come  to  an  eud  leu.  13.  9;  20.  20). 
141,  82.  A  warning  against  impiety  and  resistance  to  law- 
ful rule  (Homans  18.  1-7  ;  lPeter2.17).  meddle  .  .  .  cksagi 
— (ft.   Margin),  lit.,  miuole  ywirsetj,  avoid   the  society   oi 
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restless  persons,  their  calamity,  Ac— either  what  God 
and  the  king  inflict,  or  what  ohanger*  and  their  company 
suffer;  better  the  flrst.  33.  These  .  .  .  wise — lit.,  are  of 
the  wise,  as  authors  (cf.  "  Psalms  of  David,"  Hebrew).  Thete 
ar*  the  verses  following,  to  ch.  25.  to  have  respect— -HI., 
to  ditcem  Joes,  show  partiality,  34,  85,  of  which  an  ex- 
ample Is  Justifying  the  wicked,  to  which  Is  opposed,  re- 
buklng  htm,  which  has  a  blessing.  26.  kiss  his  lips— love 
and  obey,  do  homage  (Psalm  2.  12;  Song  of  Solomon  8.  1). 
right  answer — lit..,  plain  (ch.  8.  H)  word*,  opposed  to  decep- 
tive, or  Obscure.  27.  Prepare  iii  the  field — t.  e..  Secure. 
by  diligence,  a  proper  support,  and  then  build;  provide 
necessaries,  then  comforts,  to  which  a  house  rather  per- 
taiued.in  a  mild  climate,  permitting  the  use  of  tents.  28. 
Do  not  speak  even  trultfi  needlessly  against  any,  and 
never  falsehood,  i'j.  Especially  avoid  retaliation  (Mat- 
thew 5.  43-45;  Romans  12.  17).  30,  31.  A  striking  picture 
:>f  the  effects  of  sloth.  38-34.  From  the  folly  of  the  slug- 
gard learn  wisdom  (ch.  8.  10,  11). 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-28.  1.  The  character  of  these  proverbs  sustains  the 
title  (cf.  IiUrtMHiyctUm).  also — refers  to  the  former  part  of 
the  book,  copied  out — lit.,  tran*/erred,  i.  e.,  from  some  other 
boob  to  this;  not  given  from  memory,  a.  God's  un- 
seari-hablenesH  impresses  us  with  awe  (of,  Isaiah  45.15; 
Romans  11.  •'«).  But  kings,  being  finite,  should  confer 
with  wise  counsellors ;  3.  Ye  wisely  keeping  state  secrets, 
which  to  common  men  are  as  inaccessible  heights  and 
depths.  4,  5.  As  separating  impurities  from  ore  leaves 
pure  silver,  so  taking  from  a  king  wicked  counsellors 
leaves  a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  before — or, 
In  presence  of,  as  courtiers  stood  about  a  king.  8,  7. 
Do  not  Intrude  Into  the  presence  of  the  king,  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  humble  is  honourable,  but  the  humbling  of 
the  proud  disgraceful  (Luk<5  14.  8-10).  8.  (Ct  ch.  8.  80.)  lest 
.  .  .  shame — lest  you  do  what  you  ought  not,  when  shamed 
by  defeat,  or  "  lest  thou  art  shot  out  from  doing  any 
thing."  9,  10.  (Cf.  Matthew  5.  25;  Marffin.)  secret— 4.  «., 
of  your  opponent,  for  his  disadvantage,  and  so  yon  be  dis- 
graced, not  having  discussed  your  difficulties  with  him. 
11.  a  -word  fitly— IU.,  quickly,  as  wheels  roll,  Just  in  time. 
The  comparison  "a*  apple*  .  .  .  tilver"  gives  a  like  sense, 
apples,  Ac— either  real  apples  of  golden  colour,  in  a  silver 
network  basket,  or  imitations  on  silver  embroidery.  IS. 
Those  who  desire  to  know,  and  do  rightly,  most  highly 
esteem  g<xxl  counsel  (ch.  9.  9;  15.  31).  The  listening  ear  Is 
belter  than  one  hung  with  gold.  13.  Snow  from  mountains 
was  used  to  cool  drinks;  so  refreshing  Is  a  faithful  mes- 
senger (ch.  18.  17).  14.  clouds — lit.,  xxtpour*  (Jeremiah  10. 13), 
clouds  only  in  appearance,  a  false  gift — promised,  bat  not 
given.  15.  Gentleness  and  kindness  overcome  the  most 
powerful  and  obstinate,  long  forbearing— or,  slowness 
to  anger  (eh.  14.  29;  15.  18).  16,  17.  A  comparison,  as  a 
surfeit  of  honey  produces  physical  disgust,  so  your  com- 
pany, however  agreeable  in  moderation,  may,  if  excessive, 
lead  your  friend  to  hate  you.  18.  A  falte  witnc**  Is  as  de- 
structive to  reputation,  as  such  weapons  to  the  body 
(ch.  24.  28).  beareth  .  .  .  witness — lit.,  antwereth  quettiont, 
as  before  a  Judge,  against  his  neighbour.  19.  Treachery 
annoys  as  well  as  deceives.  30.  Not  only  Is  the  incon- 
gruity of  songs  (i.  «.,  Joyful)  and  sadness  meant,  bnt  an 
accession  of  sadness,  by  want  of  sympathy,  Is  Implied. 
81,  23.  ((X  Matthew  5.  44 ;  Romans  12.  20.)  As  metals  are 
melted  by  heaping  coals  upon  them,  so  Is  the  heart  soft- 
ened .by  kindness.  32.  Better,  "As  the  north  wind 
biiugeth  forth  (Psalm  90.2)  or  produces  rain,  so  does  a 
concealed  or  slandering  tongue  produce  anger."  34.  (Cf. 
■5h.  21.  9,19).  3*.  (Ct  v.  18.)  good  news — i.  e.,  of  some 
loved  Interest  or  absent  friend ,  the  more  grateful  as  coming 
from  afar.  36.  From  troubled  fountains  and  corrupt 
springs  no  healthy  water  Is  to  be  had,  so  when  the 
righteous  are  oppressed  by  the  wicked,  their  power  for 
good  Is  lessened  or  destroyed.  37.  Satiety  surfeits  (v.  16), 
so  men  who  are  self-glorious  find  shame.  Is  mot  glory— 
mot  Is  supplied  from  the  flrst  clans*,  or  it  grievout,  In  which 
tense  a  similar  word  is  used  (ch.  27. 1\  •*.  Snoh  are  ei- 
4£V> 


posed  to  the  incursions  of  evil  thoughts  and  sunn— In 

temptations. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-28.  1.  The  incongruities  of  nature  illustrate  s)m 
those  of  the  moral  world.  The  fool's  anworthlneas  Is  also 
Implied  (ch.  17.7;  19.  10).  3.  Though  not  obvious  to  us, 
the  bird— lit.,  tparrow— and  swallow— have  an  object  In 
their  motions,  so  penal  evil  falls  on  none  without  a  rea- 
son. 3.  The  rod  Is  as  much  needed  by  fools  and  as  well 
suited  to  them,  as  whips  and  bridles  are  for  beasts.  4,  5. 
Answer  not— i.  e.,  approvingly  by  like  folly.  Answer- 
by  reproof.  6.  A  fool  fails  by  folly  as  surely  as  if  he  wers 
maimed,  drln  keth  damage— i.  e.,  gets  it  abundantly  (Jot 
15. 16;  34.7).  7.  leg, . . .  equal— or,  "  take  away  the  legs,"  oi 
the  legs  . . .  are  weak.  In  any  case  the  idea  is  that  they  art 
the  occasion  of  an  awkwardness,  such  as  the  fool  shows  Id 
using  a  parable  or  proverb  (cf.  Introduction;  ch.  17.  7).  8. 
A  stone,  bound  In  a  sling,  is  useless,  so  honour,  conferred 
on  a  fool,  is  thrown  away.  9.  As  vexatious  and  unmanage 
ble  as  a  thorn  In  a  drunkard's  hand  is  a  parable  to  a  fooL 
He  will  be  as  apt  to  misuse  it  as  to  use  It  rightly.  10. 
Various  versions  of  this  are  proposed  (cf.  Margin).  Bettei 
perhaps— "  Much  He  injures  (or  lit.,  wound*)  all  who  re- 
ward," Ac.,  i.  e.,  society  is  injured  by  encouraging  evil 
men.  transgressors- -may  be  rendered  vagrants.  The 
word  God  is  improperly  supplied.  11.  returneth  .  .  . 
folly— Though  disgusting  to  others,  the  fool  delights  in 
his  folly.  18.  The  self-conceited  are  taught  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  stupid.  13.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  18.)  14.  (Cf.  ch 
6.  10;  24.  83).  He  moves  but  does  not  leave  his  place.  15. 
(Cf.  ch.  19. 24.)  16.  The  thoughtless  being  Ignorant  of  their 
Ignorance  are  conceited.  17.  meddleth— as  ch.  20. 19;  21 
21 ;  as  either  holding  a  dog  by  the  ears  or  letting  him  go 
Involves  danger,  so  success  in  another  man's  strife  ot 
failure  Involves  a  useless  risk  of  reputation,  does  no  good, 
and  may  do  us  harm.  18, 19.  Such  are  reckless  of  results. 
80,  31.  The  tale-bearers  foster  (ch.  18.  28),  and  the  con 
tentlous  excite  strife.  38.  (Cf.  ch.  18.  8.)  83.  Warmprofe* 
Hon*  can  no  more  give  value  to  insincerity  than  silvei 
coating  to  rude  earthen  ware.  34.  dlasembleth — thougk 
an  unusual  sense  of  the  word  (cf.  Margin),  Is  allowable, 
and  better  suits  the  context,  which  sets  forth  hypocrisy. 
35.  Sentiment  of  v.  24  carried  out.  seven  .  .  .  heart— t 
e„  very  many  (cf.  ch.  24. 16).  36,  37.  Deceit  will  at  last  b* 
exposed,  and  the  wicked  by  their  own  arts  often  bring  on 
retribution  (cf.  ch.  12. 18;  Psalm  17. 16;  9. 17,  Ac.).  38.  Men 
hate  those  they  Injure,  lying  tongue — Up*  for  the  per- 
sons (cf.  ch.  4.  24  ;  Psalm  12.  8). 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Ver.  1-27.  1.  Do  not  confide  implicitly  in  your  plant 
(ch.  16.  9 ;  19.  21 ;  James  4.  18-15).  8.  Avoid  self-praise.  3. 
The  literal  sense  of  heart/,  applied  to  material  subjects, 
Illustrates  its  figurative,  grievou*,  applied  to  moral,  s 
fool's  wrath— is  unreasonable  and  excessive.  4.  envy— 
or,  Jealousy  (cf.  Margin ;  ch.  6.  84),  is  more  unappeasable 
than  the  simpler  bad  passions.  5, 6.  love— not  manifested 
In  act*  is  useless ;  and  even,  if  Its  exhibition  by  rebukes 
wounds  us,  such  love  is  preferable  to  the  frequent  (cf. 
Margin),  and  hence  deceitful,  kisses  of  an  enemy.  7.  The 
luxury  of  wealth  confers  less  happiness  than  the  healthy 
appetite  of  labour.  8.  Such  are  not  oniy  out  of  place,  but 
out  of  duty  and  in  danger.  9.  rejoice  the  heart— the 
organ  of  perceiving  what  pleases  the  senses,  sweetness 
.  .  .  counsel— or,  wise  counsel  Is  also  pleasing.  19.  Ad- 
here to  tried  friends.  The  ties  of  blood  may  be  lew  reli 
able  than  those  of  genuine  friendship.  11.  The  wisdom  of 
children  both  reflects  credit  on  parents  and  contributes 
to  their  aid  in  difficulties.  13, 13.  (Cf.  ch.  30. 16 ;  SL  I).  14k 
Excessive  seal  in  praising  raises  suspicions  of  selfishness. 

15.  (Ct  ch.  19.  18.)    very  .  .  .  day— IU.,  a  day  */  shower* 

16.  htdeth  -or.  restrains  (i.  «.,  tries  to  do  it),  is  as  fruitless 
an  effort,  as  that  of  holding  the  wind,  ths  s>lntas«9M  .  . 
right  hand— the  organ  of  power  (Psalm  17.  7 ;  18.  35).    Kto 
right  hand  endeavours  to  repress  perfume,  but  vainly. 
Some  prefer :  "  His  rlgh*  hand  comes  on  ell.  t  «.. 
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ake  hold."  Such  a  woman  cannot  be  lamed.  17.  a  man 
lharpeneth  .  .  .  friend — i.  e.,  conversation  promotes  In- 
digence, which  the  face  exhibits.  18.  Diligence  secures 
•  reward,  even  for  the  humble  servant.  19.  We  may  see 
>ar  characters  In  the  developed  tempers  of  others.  30. 
den's  cupidity  Is  as  Insatiable  as  the  grave.  '-41.  Praise 
est*  character,  a  man  to  KU  praise — according  to  his 
)ralse,  as  he  hears  It.  Thns  vain  men  seek  it,  weak  men 
•re  Inflated  by  It,  wise  men  disregard  It,  Ac.  33.  The 
>b«tinate  wickedness  of  such  Is  Incurable  by  the  heaviest 
Inflictions.  33.  34.  flocks — constituted  the  staple  of 
wealth.  It  is  only  by  care  and  diligence  that  the  most 
olid  possonsions  can  be  perpetuated  (ch.  28.  5).  3»-37. 
The  fact,  that  providential  arrangements  furnish  the 
neans  of  competence  to  those  who  properly  use  them  is 
mother  motive  to  diligence  (cf.  Psalm  66.  9-13).  hoo«*- 
told— lit.,  house,  the  family  (Acts  16.  15;  1  Corinthians  1.  16). 
The  hay  nppeareth — lit.,  Grass  appearetA  (Job  40.  1.5; 
'Balm  104.  14). 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-28.  A  bad  conscience  makes  men  timid;  the 
■ighteous  are  alone  truly  bold  (ch.  14.  26;  Psalm  27.  1).  3. 
Vnarchy  producing  contending  rulers  shortens  the  reign 
•f  each,  but  by  a  man  .  .  .  prolonged — or,  "  by  a  man 
>f  understanding— t.  e„  a  good  ruler— he  who  knows  or 
egards  the  right,  I.  e.,  a  good  cltteen,  shall  prolong  (his 
lays)."  Good  rulers  are  a  blessing  to  the  people.  Bad 
;overnment  as  a  punishment  for  evil  is  contrasted  with 
;ood  as  blessing  to  the  good.  3.  A  poor  man  .  .  .  Ac.— 
Inch,  in  power,  exact  more  severely,  and  so  leave  subjects 
•are.  4.  They  that  forsake  .  .  .  wicked— Wrong-doers 
mcoarage  one  another.  5.  (Cf.  John  7.  17.)  Ignorance  of 
noral  truth  Is  due  to  unwillingness  to  know  it.  6.  (Cf. 
h.  10.  6.)  Riches  cannot  compensate  for  sin,  nor  the  want 
•f  them  affect  Integrity.  7.  (Cf.  ch.  17.  2ft.)  riotous  mes 
-or,  gluttons  (ch.  23.  20,  21 ).  8.  usury  .  .  .  unjust  {gain— 
cf.  Margin),  the  two  terms,  meaning  nearly  the  same,  may 
lenote  exoessive  Interest.  God's  providence  directs  the 
•roper  use  of  wealth.  9.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  8;  21.  27.)  hearing— 
.  «,,  obeying.  God  requires  sincere  worshippers  (Psalm  M. 
8;  John  4.  24)  10.  (Cf.  ch.  28.  27.)  11.  A  poor  bat  wise 
nan  can  discover  (and  expose)  the  rich  and  self-conceited. 

3.  great  glory — or,  cause  for  It  to  a  people,  fox  the  rlght- 
ous  rejoice  In  good,  and  righteousness  exalts  a  nation 
ch.  14.  84).  a  man  .  .  .  hidden — t.  «.,  the  good  retire,  or 
.11  kinds  try  to  escape  a  wicked  rule.  IS.  (Cf,  Psalm  82. 
-6.)  Concealment  of  sin  delivers  none  from  God's  wrath, 
tut  He  shows  mercy  to  the  humble  penitent  (Psalm  51.  4). 

4.  feaxeth — i.  «.,  God,  and  so  repents,  hardeneth  his 
leart— makes  himself  insensible  to  sin,  and  so  will  not 
epent  (ch.  14. 16;  29. 1).  19.  The  rapacity  and  cruelty  of 
uch  beasts  well  represent  some  wicked  men  (ct  Psalm 
.2;  17.  12).  16.  The  prince  .  .  .  understanding— <  «., 
le  does  not  peroelve  that  oppression  Jeopards  his  success, 
/ovetonsness  often  produces  oppression,  hence  the  con- 
rast.  17.  doeth  violence  .  .  .  blood,  Ac. — or,  that  is 
ippressed  by  the  blood  of  life  (Genesis  9.  8),  which  he  has 
aken— pit— to  or  even  to  the  pit,  the  grave  or  destruction 
eh.  1.  12;  Job  S3.  18-24 ;  Psalm  143.  7).  stay  him— sustain  or 
ieliver  him.  18.  (Cf.  ch.  10.9;  17.20.)  Double  dealing  Is 
•ventuaUy  fatal.  19.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  4;  20.  4.)  vain  persons- 
die,  useless  drones,  Implying  that  they  are  also  wicked 
oh.  12.  11 ;  Psalm  28.  14).  30.  maketh  haste  .  .  .  rich— 
rr.plylng  deceit  or  fraud  (ch.  20.  21),  and  so  opposed  to 
'aithful  or  reliable.  31.  respect  of  persons — (oh.  24.  28.) 
luch  are  led  to  evil  by  the  slightest  motive.  33.  (Ct  v.  20.) 
iv  II  eye— In  the  general  sense  of  ch.  28.  8,  here  more 
Pacific  for  oovetousneBS  (cf.  ch.  22.  9;  Matthew  20.  15). 
••verty  .  .  him— by  God's  providence.  33.  (Cf.  ch.  9. 
^  9;  27.  6.)  Those  benefited  by  reproof  will  love  their 
nonitors.  »4.  (Cf.  Matthew  15.  4-6.)  Such,  though  heirs, 
•re  virtually  thieves,  to  be  ranked  with  highwaymen. 
1*.  of  a  proud  heart — lit.,  or  puffed  up  of  soul — i.  «.,  self- 
mtfktent,  and  hence  overbearing  and  litigious,  uuule  ftu 
-or,  prosperous  (ch.  11.  25;  lfl.  20).  36.  (Cf.  oh,  8.  8-8.) 
srulketh  wisely— i.  «..  trusting  in  God  (ch.  22.  17-19).    ST. 


(Cf.  ch.  11.  24-28.)     Mdeth   his  *y en—as   *  m-   »,.-»•  (Psalm.  ti7 

9;  0W.  17),  denotes  inattention.    ■£*.  T n.vauon  ©f  th* 

wicked  to  power  drives  men  to  seek  retuga  irom  tyranny 
(Cf.  v.  12;  oh.  11.  10;  Psalm  12.  8). 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Ver.  1-27.  1.  Itwrdeneth  .  .  .  nwk— obstinately  refuses 
counsel  (2  Klners  17.  14;  Nehemiah  9.  16).  destroyed— 
lit.,  shivered  or  utterly  trroken  to  piece*,  without  remedy 
— lit.,  without  healing  or  repairing,  8.  (Ct  ch.  11.  10;  28. 
28.)  In  authority — (Cf.  Margin),  increased  in  power. 
3.  tCf.  Oh.  4.  6,  7;  10.  1,  Ac.)  4.  by  judgment— i.  «.,  right- 
eons  decisions,  opposed  to  those  procured  by  gifts  (ch.  ct 
28.  21),  by  which  good  government  is  perverted,  land— 
for  nation.  9.  (Cf.  ch.  26.  28.)  spreadeth  .  .  .  feet— b,<> 
misleading  him  as  to  his  real  Character,  the  flattere; 
brings  him  to  evil,  prepared  by  himself  or  others,  6.  In 
[or.  By)  the  transgression— be  is  brought  Into  difficulty 
(ch.  12.  13),  but  the  righteous  go  on  prospering,  and  so  sing 
or  rejoice.  7.  eonsldereth — lit.,  knouts,  as  Psalm  L  6.  the 
cause — t.  e.,  in  courts  of  justice  (ct  v.  14).  The  voluntary 
neglect  of  it.  by  the  wicked  (ch.  28.  27)  occasions  oppres- 
sion. 8.  Scornful  men — Those  who  contemptuously  dis- 
regard God's  law.  bring  — (Cf.  Margin),  kindle  strife, 
turn  away  \i.  e.,  abate]  wroth.  9.  contendeth — i,  ».,  IB 
law.  whether  .  .  .  laugh — The  fool,  whether  angry  or 
good-hnmonred.  Is  unsettled,  or  referring  the  words  to  tfJ* 
wise  man,  the  sense  is,  that  all  his  efforts,  severe  or  gentle, 
are  unavailing  to  pacify  the  fool.  10.  bloodthirsty — (Ct 
Margin),  mnrderers  (Psalm  5.  8;  26.  9).  hate,  Ac— (Ch.  L 
11;  Genesis  3.  4.)  seek  .  .  .  soul— i.  e.,  to  preserve  it.  11. 
(Cf.  ch.  12.  18;  10.  82.)  mind — or  spirit,  for  anger  or  any  ill 
passion  which  the  righteous  restrain.  13.  His  servants 
Imitate  him.  13.  (Ct  ch.  22.  2.)  deceitful  man.  lit.,  man 
of  vexations,  an  exactor,  the  l<ord  .  .  .  their  eyes— sus- 
tains their  lives  (1  Samuel  14.  27;  Psalm  18.  3),  i.  e.,  Both 
depend  on  Him,  and  He  will  do  Justice.  14.  (Cf.  ch.  20. 
28;  25.  6.)  Such  Is  the  character  of  the  King  of  kings 
(Psalm  72.  4, 12).  13.  (Cf.  ch.  18.  24 ;  23.  13.)  16.  (Ct  v.  2,  12; 
Psalm  12.  1-8.)  shall  see  .  .  .  fall— and  triumph  in  it 
(Psalm  37.  34-38 ;  58.  10,  11).  17.  (Cf.  v.  8,  15 ;  ch.  19.  18.)  give 
thee  rest— peace  and  quiet  (cf.  v.  9).  18.  no  vision— In- 
struction in  God's  truth,  which  was  by  prophets,  through 
visions  (1  Samuel  3.  1).  people  perish— (Ct  Margin),  ar* 
deprived  of  moral  restraints,  keepeth  the  law— has, 
and  observes.  Instruction  (ch.  14.  11,  34;  Psalm  19. 11).  19 
A  servant— who  lacks  good  principle,  corrected — or  dls 
covered,  will  not  answer — i.  «.,  obey.  30.  (Ct  ch.  21.  5,! 
hasty  in  .  .  .  words— implying  self-conceit  (ch.  2S.  12) 
31.  become  his  son— assume  the  plaoe  and  privilege*  i-.i 
one.  3a.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  18.)  Such  are  delighted  by  discord  autf 
violence.  33.  (Cf.  ch.  16.  18;  18.  12.)  honour  .  .  .  spirit— or 
such  shall  lay  hold  on  honour  (ch.  11.  16).  34.  hateth  .  .  . 
soul— (Cf.  ch.  8.  38.)  heareth  rurslng— {Leviticus  5.  1,, 
risks  the  punishment,  rather  than  reveal  truth.  35.  Th* 
fear  .  .  .  snare — Involves  men  in  difficulty  (ct  v.  6).  shall 
be  safe— (Cf.  Margin;  ch.  18.  10.)  36.  (Ct  Margin;  Psabaa 
27.  8.)  God  alone  will  and  can  do  exact  Justice.  37.  (Cf 
ch.  3.  82.)    On  last  clause  of  v.  18 ;  Psalm  87. 12. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-33.  1.  This  is  the  title  of  this  ohapter  (ct  Intro- 
duction), the  prophecy— lit.,  the  burden  (cf.  Isaiah  13.  1; 
Zeoharlah  9. 1),  used  for  any  Divine  Instruction;  not  ne- 
cessarily a  prediction,  which  was  only  a  kind  of  prophecy 
(1  Chronicles  15.  27,  a  song).  Prophets  were  Inspired  men. 
who  spoke  for  God  to  man,  or  man  to  God  (Genesis  20.  7; 
Exodus  7.  14,  15, 18).  Such,  also,  were  the  Mew  Testament 
prophets.  In  a  general  sense,  Gad,  Nathan  and  othart 
were  such,  who  were  Divine  teachers,  though  we  do  not 
learn  they  ever  predicted,  the  man  (pake— *R. ,  the  »«j/wm 
of  the  man ;  an  expression  used  to  denote  any  solemn  and 
Important  announcement  (cf.  2  Samuel  23.  1 ;  Psalm  86.  1' 
110.  1;  Isaiah  1.  24.  Ac.).  Ithiel  and  Ucal  were  perhaps 
pupils.  %-*.  brutish— (stnpld,  a  strong  term  to  denote  hi* 
lowly  self-estimation:   or  he  may  speak  of  snch  as  hi» 
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natural  <v: _ Jition,  as  contrasted  with  God's  all-seeing 
oomprehenstve  knowledge  and  almighty  power.  The 
questions  of  tne  last  clause  emphatically  deny  the  attri- 
butes mentioned  to  be  those  of  any  creature,  thus  Im- 
pressively strengthening  the  Implied  reference  of  the 
former  to  God  (cf.  Deuteronomy  80.  12-14;  Isaiah  40.  12; 
Epbesians  4.  8).  5.  (Cf.  Psalm  12.  6;  119.  140.)  6.  Add  .  .  . 
word* — Implying  that  his  sole  reliance  was  on  God's  all- 
•nfflcient  teaching,  reprove  [convict]  thee — and  so  the 
falsehood  will  appear.  7-9.  A  prayer  for  exemption  from 
wickedness,  and  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches,  the 
tu>o  thing*  mentioned.  Contentment  Is  implied  as  desired. 
vanity— all  sorts  of  sinful  acts  (Job  11.  11;  Isaiah  5.  18). 
be  full  .  .  .  deny — (.  «.,  puffed  up  by  the  pride  of  pros- 
perity, take  tlie  name  .  .  .  vain — this  Is  not  (Uebrera) 
the  form  (cf.  Exodus  20.  7),  but  take  rather  denotes  laying 
violent  hold  on  any  thing,  i.  e.,  lest  I  assail  God's  name  or 
attributes,  as  justice,  mercy,  Ac,  which  the  poor  are 
tempted  to  do.  10.  Accuse  not— Slander  not  (Psalm  10.  7). 
cotk  .  .  .  guilty— lest,  however  lowly,  he  be  exasperated 
to  turn  on  thee,  and  your  guilt  be  made  to  appear.  11-14. 
Four  kinds  of  hateful  persons — (1)  graceless  children,  (2) 
hypocrites,  (3)  the  proud,  (4)  cruel  oppressors  (cf.  on  v.  14, 
Psalm  14.  4;  52.  2)— are  now  Illustrated,  (1)  v.  16,  16,  the  in- 
satiability of  prodigal  children  and  their  fate;  v.  17,  (2) 
hypocrisy,  or  the  concealment  of  real  character;  v.  18-20, 
(8  aud  4)  various  examples  of  pride  and  oppression.  16, 
IS.  horse-leech. — supposed  by  some  to  be  the  vampire  (a 
fabulous  creature),  as  being  literally  insatiable;  but  the 
other  subject*  mentioned  must  be  taken  as  this,  compara- 
tively insatiable.  The  use  of  a  fabulous  creature  agree- 
ably to  popular  notions  is  not  Inconsistent  with  Inspira- 
tion (cf.  Isaiah  14.,  31).  Tliere  are  thrr«  .  .  .  yea,  toiir — 
(Cf.  ch.  6.  16.)  17.  The  eye — For  the  person,  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  organ  to  express  mockery  and  contempt, 
mid  also  as  that  by  which  punishment  Is  received,  tne 
ravens  .  .  .  eagles  .  .  .  eat— either  as  dying  unnaturally, 
or  being  left  unbnrled,  or  both.  18-20.  Hypocrisy  Is  Illus- 
trated by  four  examples  of  the  concealment  of  all  methods 
or  traces  of  action,  and  a  pertinent  example  of  double 
dealing  In  actual  vice  Is  added,  <.  «.,  the  adulterous  woman. 
■be  eateth  .  .  .  mouth- i.  e.,  she  hides  the  evidences  of 
her  shame,  and  professes  Innocence,  21-23.  Pride  and 
croelty.  the  undue  exaltation  of  those  unfit  to  hold  power 
produce  those  vices  which  disquiet  society  (of.  ch.  18.  10; 
28.  3).  heir  .  .  .  m»Htre»s--i.  e.,  takes  her  place  as  a  wife 
(Genesis  16.  4).  84-31,  These  verses  provide  two  classes  of 
upt  illustrations  of  various  aspects  of  the  moral  world, 
which  the  reader  is  left  to  apply.  By  the  first,  diligence 
and  providence  are  commended  ;  the  success  of  these  In- 
significant animals  bolus;  due  to  their  instinctive  sagacity 
and  activity,  rather  than  strength,  conies— mountain 
mice,  or  rabbits,  spider— tolerated,  even  in  palaces,  to 
destroy  flies,  takt-th  .  .  .  hnmU — or,  uses  with  activity 
the  limbs  provided  for  taking  prey.  Tlie  other  class  pro- 
vides similes  for  whatever  is  majestic  or  comely,  uniting 
efficiency  with  gracefulness.  32.  As  none  can  hope,  suc- 
cessfully, to  resist  such  n  king,  suppress  even  the  thought 
of  an  attempt,  lay  .  .  .  Imnd  upon  thy  mouth — lay  Is 
well  supplied  (Judges  18.  19;  Job  29.  9;  40.  4).  83.  i.  «.,  strife 
—or  other  ills,  a-s  surely  arise  from  devising  evil  as 
natui-al  effects  from  natural  causes. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Ver.  1-8L    1.  Of  the  title  of  this,  the  6th  part  of  the  book, 

cf.   Introduction,    prophecy— as  ch.   80.  1.    2.  Win**,  nay 

mb  1-i,  e..  What  shall  I  say  ?  repetitions  denote  earnest- 

oovis.    *«n  .  .  .  womb— as  oar  phrase,  "my  own  son,"  a 
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term  of  special  affection,  son  .  . .  vow*- as  one  dedicated 
to  God;  bo  the  word  Lemuel,  may  mean.  3-9.  Succinct  rmf 
solemn  warnings  against  vices  to  which  kings  are  pecu- 
liarly tempted,  as  carnal  pleasures  and  oppressive  and 
unrighteous  government  are  used  to  sustain  sensual  to. 
dulgence.  3.  strength— mental  and  bodily  resou r<-t-n  fo< 
health  and  comfort,  tliy  ways— or  course  of  life,  to  'hat 
.  .  .  kings — lit.,  t-o  the  destroying  of  kings,  avoid  deetruct'.n 
pleasures  (cf.  ch.  6.  9;  7.  22,  27;  Hosea  4.  11).  4,  S.  Stimu- 
lants enfeeble  reason,  and  pervert  the  heart,  aud  do  net 
suit  rulers,  who  need  clear  and  steady  minds,  a n.i  well 
governed  affections  (cf.  ch.  20. 1 ;  22.  20).  pervert .  .  .  n  rnict- 
ed  —  they  give  unrighteous  decisions  against  the  poor 
0,  7.  The  proper  use  of  such  drinks  is  to  restore  tone  u 
feeble  bodies  and  depressed  minds  (cf.  Psalm  104.  15).  * 
9.  Open  .  .  .  cause — Plead  for  those  who  cannot  plead  foi 
themselves,  as  the  orphan,  stranger,  Ac.  (of.  Psalm  72.  12 
Isaiah  1.  17).  appointed  to  destruction— who  are  other- 
wise ruined  by  their  oppressors  (cf.  ch.  20.  14,  16).  10-31 
This  exquisite  picture  of  a  truly  lovely  wife  is  conceived' 
and  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Easterr 
nations,  but  its  moral  teachings  suit  all  climes.  In  Ht> 
brnv  the  verses  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet I  u  order  (cf.  Introduction  to  Poetical  Books).  10.  \V"h< 
.  .  .  nomau  t-The  question  Implies  that  such  are  rare 
though  not  entirely  wanting  (cf.  ch.  18.  22;  19.  14).  vlr. 
tuoua — lit.,  of  strength,  i.  e.,  moral  courage  (cf.  ch.  1Z  4 
Ruth  3.  11).  her  price,  Ac— (cf.  ch.  3.  15.)  11.  heart  .  . 
trust  in  her — he  relies  on  her  prudence  and  skill,  at 
need  of  spoil—  does  not  lack  profit  or  gain,  especially 
that  obtained  by  the  risk  of  war.  13.  do  .  .  .  good— con 
tribute  good  to  him.  13, 14.  Ancient  women  of  rank  thai 
wrought  with  their  hands,  and  such,  Indeed,  were  ton 
customs  of  Western  women  a  few  centuries  since.  In  thi 
East  also,  the  fabrics  were  articles  of  merchandise.  10 
She  diligently  attends  to  expending  as  well  as  gatherlnf 
wealth;  10.,  and  hence  has  means  to  purchase  property 
17,  IS.  To  energy  she  adds  a  watchfulness  In  bargain! 
and  a  protracted  and  painful  Industry.  The  last  clans 
may  figuratively  denote  that  her  prosperity  (cf.  oh.  24.  2C 
is  not  short-lived.  19.  No  work,  however  mean,  if  honest 
Is  disdained.  20.  Industry  enables  her  to  be  charitable 
81.  scarlet— or,  purple,  by  reason  of  the  dyes  used,  thi 
best  fabrics,  as  a  matter  of  taste  also,  the  colour  suits  cold 
22.  coverings  of  tapestry— or,  coverlets,  i, «.,  for  bed! 
silk  [or,  linen  (cf.  Exodus  26.  1 ;  27.  9)]  and  purple— i.  a 
the  most  costly  goods.  23.  In  the  gates— (ct  ch.  22.  22J 
His  domestic  comfort  promotes  his  advancement  In  pub 
lie  dignity.  2-4.  flue  linen— or,  linen  shirts,  or  the  ma 
terial  for  them,  girdles — were  often  oostly  and  hlghl; 
valued  (2  Samuel  18.  11).  dcllvereth— or,  giveth  as  a  pres 
ent  or  to  sell.  25.  Strength  and  honour— or,  Strong  ant 
beautiful,  is  her  clothing;  or,  figuratively,  for  moral  chs 
meter,  vigorous  and  honourable,  shall  rejoice  .  .  .  cm 
in  confidence  of  certain  maintenance.  26.  Her  converse 
tlon  is  wise  and  gentle.  27.  (Ct  1  Timothy  6.  14  ;  Titus  5 
5.)  She  adds  to  her  example  a  wise  management  of  tho* 
under  her  control.  28.  She  Is  honoured  by  those  who  be» 
know  her.  29.  The  words  are  those  of  her  husband.  praU 
lng  her.  virtuously— (Cf.  v.  10.)  30.  Favour— or,  Orao 
of  personal  manner,  beauty — of  face,  or  form  (cf.  <■;,.  1 
22).  True  piety  alone  commands  permanent  respect  an* 
affection  (I  Peter  8.  3).  31.  The  result  of  her  lahonrs  1 
her  best  eulogy. 

Nothing  can  add  to  the  simple  beauty  of  this  admin 
hie  portrait.  On  the  measure  of  its  realization  Ir.  til 
daughters  of  our  own  day  rest  untold  resnlts,  In  Uie  At 
mestlc,  and,  therefore,  the  ct  vll  and  religious,  weltere  o 
the  people. 
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ECCLESIASTES;    OR   THE    PREACHER, 

THE  GREEK  TITLE  IN  THE  LXX. 
INTRODUCTION. 

fur.  Heb.ewi&Z*  Is  Koheleth,  which  the  speaker  In  It  applies  to  himself  (ch.  1. 12),  "I,  Koheleth,  was  king  over  Israel.* 
!i  means  an  Assembler  or  Convener  of  a  meeting  and  a  Preacher  to  such  a  meeting.    The  feminine  form  of  the  Hebrew 
own,  and  Its  construction  once  (ch.  7.  27)  with  a  feminine  verb,  show  that  It  not  only  signifies  Solomon,  the  Preacher  te 
issemblles  (In  which  case  It  Is  construed  with  the  verb  or  noun  masculine),  but  also  Divine  Wisdom  (feminine  In  Hebrew) 
I  Speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  Inspired  king.    In  six  cases  out  of  seven  It  Is  construed  with  the  masculine.    Solomon 
wiim  endowed  with  inspired  wisdom  (1  Kings 8.  6-14 ;  6.  11, 12;  9.  1,  Ac;  11.  0-11),  specially  fitting  him  for  the  task.    The 
Orientals  delight  in  suoh  meetings  for  grave  discourse.    Thus  the  Arabs  formerly  had  an  assembly  yearly,  at  Ocadh, 
raw  hearing  and  reciting  poems.    Ct  "Masters  of  assemblies"  (note  ch.  12.  11,  also  12.  9).    "The  Preacher  tanght  the 
people  knowledge,"  probably  viva  voce;  1  Kings  4.  84;  10.  2,  8,  24 ;  2  Chronicles  9.  1,  7,  23,  plainly  refer  to  a  somewhat 
(public  divan  met  for  literary  discussion.    So  "spake,"  thrice  repeated  (1  Kings  4.  32.  33),  refers  not  to  un-itten  composi- 
tions, but  to  addresses  spoken  in  assemblies  convened  for  the  purpose.    The  Holy  Ghost,  no  doubt,  signifies  also  by 
.the  term  that  Holomon's  doctrine  is  intended  for  the  "great  congregation,"  the  Church  of  all  places  and  ages  (Psalm 
£2.25;  49.2-4). 

I  Solomon  was  plainly  the  author  (ch.  1.  12,  16;  2.  15;  12.  9).  That  the  Rabbins  attribute  it  to  Isaiah  or  Hezektah  is 
explicable  by  supposing  that  one  or  the  other  inserted  It  in  the  canon.  The  difference  of  its  style,  as  compared  with 
Proverbs  and  Song  of  Solomon,  Is  due  to  the  difference  of  subjects,  and  the  dlffereut  period  of  his  life  in  which  eaclr 
was  written ;  the  Song,  In  the  fervour  of  his  first  love  to  God ;  Proverbs,  about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later ;  but 
.lScclesi8.st.es  in  late  old  age,  as  the  seal  and  testimony  of  repentance  of  his  apostasy  In  the  intervening  period :  Psalm 
SB.  80,  83  proves  his  penitence.  The  substitution  of  the  title  Koheleth  for  Solomon  (that  Is,  peace),  may  Imply  that, 
having  troubled  Israel,  meantime  he  forfeited  his  name  of  peace  (1  Kings  11.  14,  23);  but  now.  having  repented,  he 
■wishes  to  be  henceforth  a  Preacher  of  righteousness.  The  alleged  foreign  expressions  In  the  Hebrew  may  have  been 
•easily  imported,  through  the  great  Intercourse  there  was  with  other  nations  during  his  long  reign.  Moreover,  sup- 
posed Chaldalsms  may  be  fragments  preserved  from  the  common  tongue  of  which  Hebrew,  Syrlac,  Chaldee,  and 
'Arabic,  were  offshoots. 

The  Scope  of  Eccleslastes  Is  to  show  the  vanity  of  all  mere  human  pursuit*,  when  made  the  chief  end,  as  contraste 
with  the  real  blessedness  of  true  wisdom,  i.  e.,  religion.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  Is  dwelt  on  Incidentally,  as  subsidiary 
to  the  main  scope.  Moses'  law  took  this  truth  for  granted,  but  drew  its  sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments  In 
eccordan  :e  with  the  theocracy,  which  was  under  a  special  providence  of  God  as  the  temporal.  King  of  Israel,  from  the 
present  l\fe,  rather  than  the  future.  But  after  that  Israel  chose  an  earthly  king,  God  withdrew,  in  part,  his  extraordi- 
nary providence,  so  that  under  Solomon,  temporal  rewards  did  not  invariably  follow  virtue,  and  punishments  vice 
i(ot  ch.  2.  16;  8. 19;  4.  1;  5.  8;  7. 15;  8. 14;  9.  2, 11).  Hence  the  need  arises  to  show  that  these  anomalies  will  be  rectified 
thereafter,  and  this  is  the  grand  "  conclusion,"  therefore,  of  the  "  whole  "  book,  that,  seeing  there  is  a  coming  Judgment, 
and  seeing  that  present  goods  do  not  satisfy  the  soul,  "  man's  whole  duty  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  " 
(oh.  12. 13, 14),  and  meanwhile,  to  use,  in  Joyful  and  serene  sobriety,  and  not  abuse  the  present  life  (ch.  3. 12, 18). 

It  is  objected  that  sensual  epicurism  seems  to  be  inculcated  (ch.  8.  12,  13,  22,  Ac);  but  it  Is  a  contented,  thankful  en- 
joyment of  God's  present  gifts  that  Is  taught,  as  opposed  to  a  murmuring,  anxious,  avaricious  spirit,  as  is  proved  by 
oh.  6. 18,  cf.  with  11-15,  not  making  them  the  chief  end  of  life;  not  the  Joy  of  levity  and  folly;  a  misunderstanding 
•which  he  guards  against  in  ch.  7. 2-6;  11.  9 ;  12. 1.  Again,  ch.  7. 16 ;  9. 2-10,  might  seem  to  teach  fatalism  and  skepticism. 
'But  these  are  words  put  In  the  mouth  of  an  objector;  or  rather,  were  the  language  of  Solomon  himself  during  nia 
'apostasy,  finding  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  sensualist,  who  wishes  to  be  an  unbeliever,  and,  who,  therefore,  see* 
difficulties  enough  In  the  world  around  wherewith  to  prop  up  his  wilful  unbelief.  The  answer  Is  given  (ch.  7. 17,  M$; 
9. 11,  Ac. ;  11. 1, 6 ;  12. 13).  Even  if  these  passages  be  taken  as  words  of  Solomon,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  forbidding  a 
■elf-made  "righteousness,"  which  tries  to  constrain  God  to  grant  salvation  to  Imaginary  good  works  and  external 
•trie  tn  ess  with  which  It  wearies  Itself;  also,  that  speculation  which  tries  to  fathom  all  God's  Inscrutable  counsels  (ch 
8. 17),  and  that  carefulness  about  the  future  forbidden  In  Matthew  6. 25. 

The  Chief  Goon  Is  that,  the  possession  of  which  makes  us  happy,  to  be  sought  as  the  end,  for  Its  own  sake ; 
whereas,  all  other  things  are  but  means  towards  It.  Philosophers,  who  made  It  the  great  subject  of  Inquiry,  restricted 
!lt  to  the  present  life,  treating  the  eternal  as  unreal,  and  only  useful  to  awe  the  multitude  with.  But  Solomon  shown 
i  the  vanity  of  all  human  things  (so-called  philosophy  Included)  to  satisfy  the  soul,  and  that  heavenly  wisdom  alon* 
Is  the  chief  good.  He  had  taught  so  when  young  (Proverbs  1. 20;  8. 1,  Ac) ;  so  also,  In  Song  of  Solomon,  he  had  spirit- 
aallzed  the  subject  In  an  allegory ;  and  now,  after  having  long  personally  tried  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the 
'  worldly  seek  to  reach  happiness,  he  gives  the  fruit  of  his  experience  in  old  age. 

It  Is  divided  Into  two  parts— chs.  1.-6. 10  showing  the  vanity  of  earthly  things;  oh.  6,  10  to  ch.  12.,  the  excellence  a& 
heavenly  wisdom.  Deviations  from  strict  logical  methods  occur  In  these  divisions,  but  In  the  main  they  are  observed. 
The  deviations  make  It  the  less  stiff  and  artificial,  and  the  more  suited  to  all  capacities.  It  is  In  poetry;  the  heml- 
■ttohal  division  is  mostly  observed,  but  occasionally  not  so.  The  choice  of  epithets,  Imagery,  inverted  order  of  words, 
ellipses,  parallelism,  or,  in  Its  absence,  similarity  of  diction,  mark  versification. 


PTTAPTim     T  at  Heavenly  Wisdom  speaking  through  and  identified 

L/±1ArlJ!'K    *"  nim.    Verse  12  shows  that  "  king  of  Jerusalem"  la  In  ■#• 

Ver.  1-18.    Intboductiow.    l.  the  Preacher— and  Oon-  position,  not  with  "  Dsivld,"  but  "  Preacher."    at  •><■■-■*■ 

0/  assemblies  for  the  purpose.  See  my  Preface.  "Ko  l«n»— rather,  in  Jerusalem,  for  It  was  merely  hie  metrop- 


heleth"  in  Hebrew,  a  symbolical  name  for  Solomon,  sad     oils,  not  his  whole  kingdom.    ».  The  tLnHie  proposed  at 
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'■J i a  first  part  of  his  discourse.  Vanity  of  vanities— He- 
braism for  the  most  utter  vanity.  80  "holy  of  holies" 
{Exodus  26.);  "servant  of  servant*"  (Genesis  8.  25>.  The 
repetition  increases  the  force,  all— Hebrew,  "the  all ;"  all 
without  exception,  via.,  earthly  things,  vanity — not  In 
themselves,  for  God  muketh  nothing  Ln  vain  (1  Timothy 
4.  i,  5),  but  vain  when  pat  ln  the  place  of  God  and  made 
Iheeial,  Instead  of  the  meant  (Psalm  88.  5,6;  62.9;  Matthew 
8.83);  vain,  also,  because  of  the  "vanity"  to  which  they 
are  "subjected"  by  the  fall  (Romans  8.30).  3.  Wsit 
prorti  .  .  .  labour— i.  «.,  "What  profit"  as  to  the  chief  good 
Matthew  18.26),  labour  Is  profitable  in  Us  proper  place 
•  ienesls  2.  IS;  .'J.  19;  Proverbs  14.  28).  under  the  mum— I.  «., 
£.1  this  life,  as  opposed  to  the  future  world.  The  phrase 
often  recurs,  but  only  in  Eocles'.&aces.  4V.  earth  . . .  for 
ever— (Psalm  104.  5.)  While  the  earth  remains  the  same, 
the  generations  of  men  are  ever  changing;  what  lasting 
profit,  then,  can  there  be  from  the  tolls  of  one  whose  so- 
journ on  earth,  as  an  individual,  is  so  brief T  The  "for 
ever"  is  comparative,  not  absolute  (Psalm  102.  26).  8. 
(Psalm  19.  5, 6.)  Panting  Is  the  Hebrew  for  "  hasteth :"  met- 
aphor, from  a  runner  (Psalm  19.5,  "a  strong  man")  ln  a 
"race."  It  applies  rather  to  the  rising  sun,  which  seems 
laboriously  to  mount  up  to  the  meridian,  than  to  the  set- 
ting sun;  the  accents  too  favour  Macrxk,  "And  (that 
too,  returning)  to  his  place,  where  panting  he  riseth."  8. 
according  to  hU  circuits — i.  e.,  It  returns  afresh  to  its 
former  circuits,  however  many  be  Its  previous  veerings 
about.  The  north  and  south  winds  are  the  two  prevail- 
ing wlurts  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  T.  By  subterraneous 
cavities,  and  by  evaporation  forming  rain-clouds,  the 
fountains  and  rivers  are  supplied  from  the  sea,  Into  which 
they  then  flow  back.  The  connection  is:  Individual  men 
are  continually  changing,  whilst  the  succession  qf  the  race 
continues ;  just  as  the  sun,  wind,  and  rivers  are  ever  shift- 
ing about,  whilst  the  cycle  in  whloh  they  move  is  inva- 
riable; they  return  to  the  point  whenoe  they  set  out. 
Hence  ln  man,  as  in  these  objects  of  nature  which  are  his 
analogue,  with  all  the  seeming  changes  "there  is  no  uew 
thing"  (v.  9).  8.  Maubeb  translate*,  "All  words  are  wearied 
out,"  t.  e.,  are  Inadequate,  as  also,  "man  cannot  express" 
all  the  things  in  the  world  which  undergo  this  ceaseless, 
changeless  cycle  of  vicissitudes :  "  The  eye  Is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing  them,"  Ac.  But  It  is  plainly  a  return  to  the 
idea  (v.  3)  as  to  man's  "  labour,"  which  is  only  wearisome 
and  profitless ;  "  no  new"  good  can  accrue  from  It  (».  •);  for 
as  the  sun,  Ac,  so  man's  laborious  works  more  in  a 
changeless  cycle.  The  "eye"  and  "ear"  are  two  of  the 
taskmasters  for  which  man  toils.  But  these  are  never 
"satisfied  '  (ch.  6. 7;  Proverbs  27.20).  Nor  can  they  be  so 
hereafter,  for  there  will  be  nothing  "  new."  Not  so  the 
chief  good,  Jesus  Christ  (John  4. 13, 14;  Revelation  2L  6j. 
9.  Rather,  "uo  new  thing  at  all,"  as  Numbers  LL  8.  This 
Is  not  meant  in  a  general  sense;  but  there  Is  no  new 
source  of  happiness  (the  subject  ln  question)  which  can 
be  devised;  the  same  round  of  petty  pleasures,  cares,  bus- 
iness, study,  wars,  Ac,  being  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
[Holden.]  10.  old  time— [Hebrew,  ages],  which  was— 
The  Hebrew  plural  cannot  be  Joined  to  the  verb  singular. 
Therefore  translate,  "  It  hath  been  in  the  ages  before ;  cer- 
tainly it  hath  been  before  us."  [Holdkn.J  Or,  as  Matokb, 
"That  which  has  been  (done)  before  us  (in  our  presence, 
1  Chronicles  16.  33),  has  been  (done)  already  ln  the  old 
times."  11.  The  reason  why  some  things  are  thought 
"  new,"  which  are  not  really  so,  is  the  Imperfect  record 
that  exists  of  preceding  ages  among  their  successors. 
those  that  .  .  .  come  after— i.  e.,  those  that  live  still  later 
Chan  the  "  things,  rather  the  persons  or  '  generations,'  ».  4, 
with  which  this  verse  Is  connected,  the  six  intermediate 
verses  being  merely  illustrations  of  v.  4  ["WkuwjJ,  that  are 
to  come"  (ch.  2. 16 ;  9. 5).  ia.  Resumption  of  v.  1,  the  inter- 
mediate verses  being  the  Introductory  statement  of  his 
thesis.  Therefore,  "  the  Preacher"  (Koheleth)  is  repeated, 
was  king— Instead  of  "am,"  because  he  is  about  to  give 
the  results  of  his  past  experience  during  his  long  reign. 
in  Jerusalem  — specified,  as  opposed  to  David,  who 
reigned  both  ln  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ;  whereas  Solomon 
reigned  only  in  Jerusalem.  "  King  of  Israel  in  Jerusa- 
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lem,"  implies  that  be  reigned  over  Israel  and  Judah  com 
bined ;  WUereafi  David,  at  Hebron,  reigned  only  over  Judnf. 
and  not,  uutll  be  was  settled  In  Jerusalem, over  both  lsrae 
and  J  ud  an.  13.  this  sora  travail — vis.,  that  of"  search',  b, 
out  all  things  done  under  heaven."  Not  human  wisdoo 
ln  general,  which  comes  afterwards  (eh.  1 12,  Ac),  but  1*1 
borious  Inquiries  into,  and  speculations  about,  the  worki 
of  men,  ex.  gr.,  political  science.  As  man  is  doomed  to  g«i 
his  bread,  so  his  knowledge,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  (G*n 
esls  3.  19).  rou-u  ]  exercised— 4.  «.,  disciplined  •  m.,  -  Uta 
they  may  thereby  chastise  or  humble  themselves."  la\.  Th 
reason  is  here  given  why  Investigation  into  man's  "  wor ks I 
is  only  "  sore  travail "  (v.  13),  vis.,  because  all  man's  way 
are  vain  (v.  18)  and  cannot  be  mended  (v.  13).  vexation  m 
[a preying  upon  the]  spirit— M  aubjcb  translates,  "the  purl 
suit  of  wind,"  as  ch.  6. 18;  Hosea  11  1,  "Ephraim  feedet; 
on  wind."  But  old  versions  support  the  English  Version 
15.  Investigation  (v.  18)  Into  human  ways  is  vain  Inborn 
for  they  are  hopelessly  "crooked  "  and  "cannot  be  mad- 
straight"  by  it  (ch.  7. 18).  God,  the  chief  good,  alone  emit 
do  this  (Isaiah  40. 4;  45. 2).  wanting— (Daniel 3. 27).  num. 
©•red— so  as  to  make  a  complete  number ;  so  equivalent 
to  supplied.  fMAURKK.]  Or,  rather,  man's  state  is  utterlt 
wanting ;  and  that  whloh  is  wholly  defective  cannot  be 
numbered  or  calculated.  The  investigator  thinks  he 
draw  up,  in  accurate  numbers,  statistics  of  man's  want* 
but  these,  including  the  defects  ln  the  Investigator's  la 
hour,  are  not  partial,  but  total.  18.  communed  with  . . 
heart— <Genesls  24.  45.)  come  to  great  estate—Rather,  " 
have  magnified  and  gotten" (lit.,  added.  Increased),  Ac 
. . .  before  me  in  .Jerusalem— viz.,  the  priests,  Judges,  ant 
two  kings  that  preceded  Solomon.  His  wisdom  exoeede* 
that  of  all  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  antltypical  Koheleth 
or  "Gatherer  of  men,"  (Luke  18.  84),  and  "Wisdom"  incur 
nate  (Matthew  11.  19;  12.  42).  had  .  .  .  expertenca  —  lit. 
had  seen  (Jeremiah  2.  81).  Contrast  with  this  glorying  iz 
worldly  wisdom  Jeremiah  9. 23, 24.  IT.  wlsdoaa 
ness— i.  e„  their  effects,  the  works  of  human  wisdom  anc 
folly  respectively.  "  Madness,"  UL,  vaunting  extravagance 
ch.  2.  12;  7.  25,  Ac,  support  English  Version  rather  thai 
DiTHt,  " splendid  matters."  "  Folly  "  U  read  by  MmffXsl 
Version  with  some  MSB.,  Instead  of  the  present  Hear** 
text,  "prudence."  If  Hebrew  be  retained,  understand 
"  prudence,"  falsely  so  called  (X  Timothy  6.  20,, H  craft"  (Dan- 
iel 8.  25).  18.  wisdom  .  .  .  knowledge—not  In  general 
for  wisdom,  Ac,  are  most  excellent  ln  their  place;  but 
speculative  knowledge  of  man's  ways  (v.  13, 17),  which, 
farther  it  goes,  gives  one  the  more  pain  to  find  how 
"crooked  "  and  "  wanting"  they  are  (v.  13;  eh.  IS.  12). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-26.  He  next  tries  pleasure  and  luxury,  retaining^ 
however,  his  worldly  "wisdom"  (ch.  3.  9),  bat  all  pr 
"  vanity"  in  respect  to  the  chief  good.  1. 1  said  . 
—(Luke  12. 19.)  thee— my  heart,  I  will  test  whether  U100 
canst  find  that  solid  good  in  pleasure  which  was  not  Is 
"worldly  wisdom."  But  this  also  proves  to  be  "vanity*' 
(Isaiah  50.  11).  S.  laughter— including  prosperity,  and  . 
In  general  (Job  8.  21).  mad- 4. «.,  when  made  the  ehief  good, 
It  is  harmless  ln  Its  proper  place.  What  daech  It  i--Of 
what  avail  is  It  in  giving  solid  good?  (ch.7.  6;  Proverbs  14. 
13).  3-11.  Illustration  more  at  large  of  v .  1,  2.  3. 
—I  resolved,  after  search  Into  many  plans,  giva  myself 
unto — lii.,  to  draw  my  flesh  (body)  to  wine  (Including  all 
banquetlngs).  Image  from  a  captive  drawn  after  a  chariot 
in  triumph  (Romans  6. 16, 19 ;  1  Corinthians  lx  2) ;  or,  oae 
"allured"  (2  Peter  2.  18,  19).  yet  acquainting 
dom— lit.,  "and  my  heart  (still)  was  behaving,  or  gtddtnt) 
itself,  with  wisdom.  [Gbsxntus.]  Maubxb 
"was  weary  0/  (worldly)  wisdom."  Bat  the  end  of  *.  9  < 
firms  EngUsh  Version,  felly— vis.,  pleasures  of  the  flash,! 
termed  "  mad,"  r.  1  all  the  days,  Ac— (See  Mmrpsn  an*) 
Oh.  «.  12;  Job  15.  20.)  4.  (1  Kings  7.  1-8 ;  9.  1.  19 ;  lfl.  13,  As.) 
vineyards— (Song  of  Solomon  8.  11.)  8.  gardens—  Hebrew, 
paradises,  &  foreign  word ;  Sanscrit,  "  a  place  eaaiesad  wit* 
a  wall ;"  Armenian  and  Arabic,  "a  pleasure-ground  wttsH 
flowers  and  shrubs  near  the  king's  house,  or  ensue,"    As 
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»rttiiy  paradise  can  never  make  up  for  the  want  of  the 
beaveuly  (Revelation  2.  7).  8.  pools — artificial,  for  irri- 
tating the  soil  (Genesis  2.  10;  Nehemiah  2. 14;  Isaiah  L  80). 
rhree  such  reservoirs  are  still  found,  called  Solomon's 
Slsterns,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  wood  that 
»rtngetl»  forth— rather,  "the  grove  that  flourisheth  with 
isree**."    [IjOWTii.]    bora  in   my  house — these  were  es- 

*  seemed  more  trustworthy  servants  than  those  bought 
ipenetds  14. 14;  15.  2,  S;  17.  12,  13,  27;  Jeremiah  2. 14),  called 
;^n*9/one's/ir/nd7/iaid(  Exodus  23. 12;  cf.  Genesis  12. 16 ;  Job 

.  S).    8.  (1  Kings  10.  27 ;  2  Chronicles  1. 15;  9. 20).    peculiar 

treasure  of  kings  and  .  .  .  provinces  —  contributed  by 

tihem,  as  tributary  to  him  (1  Kings  4.21,24);  a  poor  substi- 

:ute  for  the  wisdom  whose  "gain  is  better  than  fine  gold  " 

*  Proverbs  3.  14, 15).  singers— so  David  (2  Samuel  19.  35). 
i  musical  Instruments  ...  of  all  sorts— Introduced  at 
i  Danqnets  (Isaiah  5.  12 ;  Amos  6.  6, 6) ;  rather,  o  princes*  and 
[princesses,  from  an  Arabic  root.  One  regular  wife,  or 
ijueen  (Esther  1.9);  Pharaoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  3.1); 
lather  secondary  wives,  "princesses,"  distinct  from  the 
■  pconcubines"  (1  Kings  11.  3;  Psalm  45.10;  Song  of  Solo- 
I  non  6. 8).  [Weiss;  Gesenius.]  Had  these  been  omitted, 
I  he  enumeration  would  be  incomplete.  9.  great—  op- 
itilint  (Genesis  24.  85;  Job  1.3;  see  1  Kings  10.  23).  re- 
gained— (v.  3).  10.  my  labour— in  procuring  pleasures. 
ithis— evanescent  "Joy"  was  my  only  "portion  out  of  all 
i  fny  labour"  (ch.  3.  22  ;  5.  18;  9.  9;  1  Kings  10.  5).    11.  But  all 

hese  I  felt  were  only  "vanity,"  and  of  no  "profit"  as  to 
I  he  chief  good.  "Wisdom"  (worldly  common  tense,  sa- 
I  petty),  which  still  "remained  with  me"  (v. 9),  showed  me 
I  that  these  could  not  give  solid  happiness.  13.  He  had 
I  tried  (worldly)  wisdom  (ch.  1.12-18)  and  folly  (foolish  pleas- 
,  are)  (v.  1-11) ;  he  now  compares  them  (v.  12),  and  finds  that 
whilst  (worldly)  wisdom  exoelleth  folly  (v.  18,  14),  yet  the 
;>ne  event,  death,  befalls  both  (v.  14-16),  and  that  thus  the 
wealth  acquired  by  the  wise  man's  "  labour"  may  descend 
to  a  "  fool "  that  hath  not  laboured  (».  18, 19,  21);  therefore 
ill  his  labour  Is  vanity  (v.  22,  23).  what  can  the  man  do 
.  already  done — (Ch.  1.9.)  Parenthetical.  A  future 
I  invest  I  eat  or  can  strike  nothing  out  "new,"  so  as  to  draw 
'.  different  conclusion  from  what  I  draw  by  comparing 
*  wisdom  and  madness."  Holden,  with  less  ellipsis, 
translates, "  What,  O  man,  shall  come  after  the  king?"  Ac. 
Better,  GaoTius,  "What  man  can  come  after  (compete 
with)  the  king  in  the  things  which  are  done?"  Sbne 
sver  can  have  the  same  means  of  testing  what  all  earthly 
things  can  do  towards  satisfying  the  soul ;  namely,  worldly 
wisdom,  science,  riches,  power,  longevity,  all  combined. 
13,  1*.  (Proverbs  17.  24.)  The  worldly  "wise"  man  has 
food  sense  in  managing  his  affairs,  skill  and  taste  in  build- 
tig  and  planting,  and  keeps  within  safe  and  respectable 
bounds  in  pleasure,  whilst  the  "  fool "  Is  wanting  in  these 
respects  ("  darkness,"  equivalent  to/atal  error,  blind  infatu- 
ation), yet  one  event,  death,  happeneth  to  both  (Job  XL  26). 
15.  why  was  1 — so  anxious  to  become,  Ac  (2  Chronicles  L 
10).  Then — Since  such  Is  the  case,  this— vis.,  pursuit  of 
[worldly)  wisdom,  it  can  never  fill  the  place  of  the  true 
Wisdom  (Job  28.  28;  Jeremiah  8.9).  10.  remembrance— 
a  great  aim  of  the  worldly  (Genesis  11.  4).  The  righteous 
alone  attain  It  (Psalm  112.  6 ;  Proverbs  10.  7).  for  ever— no 
perpetual  memorial,  that  -which  now  Is — Mao  hek,  " In 
the  days  to  come  all  things  shall  be  now  long  ago  forgotten." 
17.  Disappointed  in  one  experiment  after  another,  he  is 
weary  of  life.  The  backslider  ought  to  have  rather  rea- 
soned a,s  the  prodigal  (Hosea  2.  6, 7 ;  Luke  15. 17, 18).  griev- 
ous unto  me — (Job  10. 1.)  18, 19.  One  hope  alone  was  left  to 
the  disappointed  worldling,  the  perpetuation  of  his  name 
and  riches,  laboriously  gathered,  through  his  successor. 
For  selfishness  is  mostly  at  the  root  of  worldly  parents'  al- 
leged providence  for  their  children.  But  now  the  remem- 
brance of  how  he  himself,  the  piously-reared  child  of  Da- 
rid,  had  disregarded  his  father's  dying  charge  (1  Chroni- 
oles  28. 9).  suggested  the  sad  misgivings  as  to  what  Reho- 
Sjnam.  Lis  son  by  an  Idolatrous  Ammonltess,  Naamah, 
it  m\<l  prove  to  be ;  a  foreboding  too  folly  realised  (1  Kings 
Hi, ;  li  33  -31).  80.  /  gave  up  as  desperate  aU  hope  of  solid 
fira't  frrrai  -my  labour.  81.  Sappose  'there  is  a  man,"  Ac. 
aquity — rathsi     "with   success''  as  tot  Hebrew  is  ren- 


dered (ch.  11.  6),  "  prosper,"  though  Margin  gives  "  right. M 
[Holder  and  Mauker.}  evil— not  in  Itself,  for  this  is  Um 
ordinary  course  of  things,  but  "evil,"  as  regards  the  chief 
good,  that  one  should  have  toiled  so  fruitlessly.  88, 
Same  sentiment  as  v.  21,  interrogatively.  83.  The  only 
fruit  he  has  is,  not  only  sorrows  in  his  days,  bat  all  hit 
days  are  son-ows,  and  his  travail  (not  only  has  griefs  con- 
nected with  it,  but  is  itself)  grief.  84.  English  Version 
gives  a  seemingly  Epicurean  sense,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral scope.  The  Hebrew,  lit.,  is,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man 
that  he  should  eat,"  Ac,  "and  should  make  his  soul  see 
good"  (or  "show  his  soul,  i.  e.,  himself,  happy"),  Ac 
[Weiss.]  According  to  Holden  and  Weiss,  ch.  8.  12,  22 
differ  from  this  verse  in  the  text  and  meaning;  here  he 
means,  "  It  is  not  good  that  a  man  should  <east  himself, 
and  falsely  make  as  though  his  soul  were  happy;"  he 
thus  refers  to  a  false  pretending  of  happiness  acquired  by 
and/or  one's  self;  in  ch.  3.  12,  22,  and  5.  18,  19,  to  real  seeing, 
or  finding  pleasure  when  Ood  gives  it.  There  It  is  said  to  be 
good  for  a  man  to  enjoy  with  satisfaction  and  thankful- 
ness the  blessings  which  God  gives ;  here  it  is  said  not  to 
be  good  to  take  an  unreal  pleasure  to  one's  self  by  feast- 
ing, Ac.  This  also  I  saw— I  perceived  by  experience  that 
good  (real  pleasure)  is  not  to  be  taken  at  will,  but  comes 
only  from  the  hand  of  God  [Weiss]  (Psalm  4.  6;  Isaiah  57. 
19-21).  Or  as  Holden,  "  It  is  the  appointment  from  the 
hand  of  God,  that  the  sensualist  has  no  solid  satisfaction" 
(good).  85.  hasten— after  indulgences  (Proverbs  7.  28;  19. 
2),  eagerly  pursue  such  enjoyments.  None  can  compete 
with  me  in  this.  If  I,  then,  with  all  my  opportunities  of 
enjoyment,  failed  utterly  to  obtain  solid  pleasure  of  my 
own  making,  apart  from  God,  who  else  canT  God  merci- 
fully spares  His  children  the  sad  experiment  which  Solo- 
mon made,  by  denying  them  the  goods  which  they  often 
desire.  He  gives  them  the  fruits  of  Solomon's  experience, 
without  their  paying  the  dear  price  at  which  Solomon 
bought  it.  86.  True,  literally,  in  the  Jewish  theocracy; 
and  in  some  measure  in  all  ages  (Job.  27.  16, 17;  Proverbs 
13.  22 ;  28.  8).  Though  the  retribution  be  not  so  visible  and 
immediate  now  as  then,  it  is  no  less  real.  Happiness 
even  here  is  more  truly  the  portion  of  the  godly  (Psalm 
84.11;  Matthew  5.  5;  Mark  10.  29,  30 ;  Romans  8.  28;  1  Tim- 
othy 4.  8).  that  he  [the  sinner]  may  give — i.  e.,  uncon- 
sciously and  in  spite  of  himself.  The  godly  Solomon  had 
satisfaction  in  his  riches  and  wisdom,  when  God  gave 
them  (2  Chronicles  1).  The  backsliding  Solomon  had  no 
happiness  when  he  sought  it  In  them  apart  from  God ; 
and  the  riches  which  he  heaped  up  became  the  prey  of 
Shlshak  (2  Chronicles  13). 

CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.  1-22.  Earthly  pursuits  are  no  doubt  lawful  in  their 
proper  time  and  order  (v.  1-8),  but  unprofitable  when  ont 
of  time  and  place,  as  for  instance,  when  pursued  as  the 
solid  and  chief  good  (v.  9, 10);  whereas  God  makes  every- 
thing beautiful  in  its  season,  which  man  obscurely  com- 
prehends (v.  11).  God  allows  man  to  enjoy  moderately 
and  virtuously"His  earthly  gifts  (».  12, 18).  What  consoles 
us  amidst  the  instability  of  earthly  blessings  is,  God's 
counsels  are  immutable  (v.  14).  1.  Man  has  his  appointed 
cycle  of  seasons  and  vicissitudes,  as  the  sun,  wind,  and 
water  (ch.  1.  5-7).  purpose— as  there  is  a  fixed  "season" 
in  God's  "  purposes"  (ex.  gr..  He  has  fixed  the  "  time"  when 
man  is  "  to  he  born,"  and  "  to  die,"  v.  2),  so  there  is  a  law- 
ful "time"  for  man  to  carry  out  his  "  purposes"  and  Incli- 
nations. God  does  not  condemn,  bni  approves  of,  the 
"use"  of  earthly  blessings  (v.  12);  It  Is  the  "abuse"  that 
He  condemns,  the  making  them  the  chief  end  (1  Corin- 
thians 7.  31).  The  earth,  without  human  desires,  love, 
taste,  Joy,  sorrow,  would  be  a  dreary  waste,  without 
water;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  misplacing  and  excess 
of  them,  as  of  a  flood,  need  control.  Season  and  revela- 
tion are  given  to  control  them.  a.  time  to  dim — (Psalm  £L 
15;  Hebrews  9.  27).  plant— A  man  can  no  more  reveass 
the  times  and  order  of  "planting,"  and  of  "dlgjf.n*;  i-^," 
and  transplanting,  than  he  can  alter  the  tlmea  rtx«*i  A? 
his  "birth"  and  "death,"    To  'ry  t^i  "  plant"  ovi  of  tosam 
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is  vanity,  however  good  in  season;  so  to  make  earthly 
ihlngs  i.lie  chief  end  is  vanity,  however  good  they  be  In 
order  arid  season.    Gill  takes  it,  not  so  well,  fly.,  (Jere- 
miah 18.  7. 9;  Amos  9. 15;  Matthew  15.  13).    3.  time  to  kill 
—viz..  Judicially,  criminals;  or,  in  wars  of  Helf-defence; 
not  in  malice.    Out  of  this  time  and  order,  killing  is 
murder,    to  lieal — God  has  his  times  for  "healing"  (lit., 
Isaiah  38.  5,  21;  fig.,  Deuteronomy  32.  8y;  Hosea  6.  1;  spirit- 
ually, Psalm  147.  3;   Isaiah  67.   19).    To  heal  spiritually, 
before  the  sinner  feels  his  wound,  would  be  out  of  time, 
and  so  Injurious,    time  to  break  down — cities,  as  Jern- 
g-ilem,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,    build  up — as  Jerusalem,  in 
the  time  of  Zerubbabel;  spiritually  (Amos  9.  11),  "the  set 
time"  (Psalm  102.  13-16).     4.  mourn— viz.,  for  the  dead 
(Genesis  23.  2).    dance — as  David  before  the  ark  (2  Samuel 
«.  12-14;  Psalm  30.  11);  spiritually  (Matthew  9.  15;  Luke  6. 
U ;  15. 25).    The  Pharisees,  by  requiring  sadness  out  of  time, 
erred  seriously.    5.  cast  away  atonee — as  out  of  a  garden 
or  vineyard  (Isaiah  5.  2).    gather— for  building,  fig.,  the 
Gentiles,  once  cast-away  stones,  were  in  due  time  made 
parte  of  the  spiritual  building  (Epheslans  2.  19,  20),  and 
children  of  Abraham  (Matthew  8.  9);  so  the  restored  Jews 
hereafter  (Psalm  102.  13, 14;  Zecharlah  9. 16).    refrain  .  .  . 
embracing— {Joel  2.  10;  1  Corinthians  7.  5,  6.)    6.  time  to 
pet — ex.  gr.,  to  gain  honestly  a  livelihood  (Epheslans  4. 
28).    lose — when  God  wills  losses  to  us,  then  Is  our  time  to 
be  content,    keep — not  to  give  to  the  idle  beggar  (2  Thes- 
talonlans  3.  10).    cast  away— in  charity  (Proverbs  11.  24); 
or  to  part  with  the  dearest  object,  rather  than  the  soul 
(Mark  9.  43).    To  be  careful  Is  right  in  Its  place,  but  not 
when  it  comes  between  us  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  10.  40- 
42).    7.  rend— garments.  In  mourning  (Joel  2,  13).    Fig., 
uatlous,  as  Israel  from  Judah,  already  foretold,  in  Solo- 
mon's time  (1  Kings  11.80,81),  to  be  "sewed"  together 
hereafter  (Ezeklel  37.  15,  22).    silence— (Amos  5.  13),  in  a 
national  calamity,  or  that  of  a  friend  (Job  2. 13);  also  not 
H>  murmur  under  God's  visitation  (Leviticus  10.  8;  Psalm 
89.  1,  2,  9).    8.  hate— ex.  gr.,  sin,  lusts  (Luke  14.  29);  i.  «.,  to 
love  God  so  much  more  as  to  seem  in  comparison  to  hate 
"father  or  mother,"  when  coming  between  us  and  God. 
time   of  war  .  .  .  peace  — (Luke   14.  31).     9.    But   these 
earthly  pursuits,  whilst  lawful  in  their  season,  are  "un- 
profitable" when  made  by  man,  what  God  never  Intended 
them  to  be,  the  chief  good.    Solomon  had  tried  to  create 
an  artificial  forced  joy,  at  times  when  he  ought  rather  to 
have  been  serious;  the  result,  therefore,  of  his  labour  to 
be  happy,  out  of  God's  order,  was  disappointment.    "A 
time    to  plant"  (v.  2),  refers   to   his   planting  (ch.  2.  5); 
"laugh"  (v.  4),  to  ch.  2.  1,  2,  "his  mirth,"  "laughter;" 
"i/uild  up,"  "gather  stones"  (t>.  8,  6),  to  his  "building" 
(oh.  2.  4);  "embrace,"  "love,"  to  his  "princess"  (note,  ch. 
2.  8) ;  "  get"  (perhaps  also  "gather,"  v.  6,  6),  to  his  "gather- 
ing" (ch.  2.  8).    All  these  were  of  no  "  profit,"  because  not 
in  God's  time  and  order  of  bestowing  happiness.  10.  (Ch. 
1. 13.)    11.  his  time — i.  e.,  in  its  proper  season  (Psalm  1.  3), 
opposed  to  worldlings   putting  earthly  pursuits  out  of 
their  proper  time  and  place  (note  v.  9).    set  the  world  In 
their  heart — given  them  capacities   to  understand    the 
world  of  nature  as  reflecting  God's  wisdom  in  its  beau- 
tiful order  and  times  (Romans  1.  19,20).    "Everything" 
answers  to  "  world,"  in  the  parallelism,    so  that — ;'.  e., 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  man  only  sees  a  portion,  not 
the  whole  "from  beginning  to  end"  (ch.  8. 17;  Job  20.  14; 
Romans  11.  33;  Revelation  15.4).  Pabkhurst,  for  "world," 
translates,  "  Yet  He  hath  put  obscurity  in  the  midst  of  them," 
lit.,  a  secret;  so  man's  mental  dimness  of  sight  as  to  the  full 
:a\>;tery  of  God's  works.    So  Holden  and  Wkiss.    This 
incapacity  for  "  finding  out"  (comprehending)  God's  work 
in  chiefly  the  fruit  of  the  fall.    The  worldling  ever  since, 
not  knowing  God's  time  and  order,  labours  In  vain,  be- 
cause out  of  time  and  place.    1».    In    them— in    God's 
works  (v.  11), as  far  as  relates  to  man's  duty.    Man  cannot 
fully  comprehend  them,  but  he  ought  Joyfully  to  receive 
;"  rejoice  In")  God's  gifts,  and  "do  good"  with  them  to 
himself  and  to  others.    This  is  never  out  of  season  (G»  la- 
U&ns  6.  9,  10>.    Not  sensual  Joy  and  self-indulgence  (Pbil- 
Ippl&ns  4.  4 ;  James  4.  16,  17).    13.   Lit.,  "  And  also  as  to 
every  mac  who  eats,"  Ac.  "this  Is  the  gift  of  God"  (?).  22- 
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ch.  5.  18).    When  received    aa  God's  gifts,   and  to  Godl 
glory,  the  good  things  of  life  are  enjoyed  in  their  dae 
time  and  order  (Acts  2.  ift;  1  Corinthians  10.  31 ;  1  Timothy 
4.3,4).    14.   (1  Samuel  3.12;   2  Samuel  23.  5;    Psalm  80.  84; 
Matthew  24.85;    James  1.17.)     for    ever— as    opposed    to 
man's  perishing  labours  (ch.  2.  15-18).    any  thing  taken 
from  It— opposed  toman's  "crooked  and  wanting"  worka 
(ch.  1.  15;    7.  13).    The    event  of   man's  labours   depend! 
wholly  on  God's  immutable  purpose.    Man's  part,  there- 
fore, is  to  do  and  enjoy  every  earthly  thing  in  its  proper 
season  (v.  12,  18),  not  setting  aside  God's  order,  but  observ- 
ing deep  revereuce  towards  Q>xl ;  for  the  inysterlonsneef 
and  unchangeablenoss  of  God's  purposes  are  designed  U> 
lead   "man  to  fear  before  Him."    Man   knows  Lot  the 
event  of  each  a«t,  otherwise  he  would  think  himself  Inde- 
pendent of  God.    13.  Resumption  of  ch.  1.  9.    Whatever 
changes  there  be,  the  succession  of  events  is  ordered  by 
God's  "everlasting"  laws  (t>.  14),  aud  returns  in  a.  fixed 
cycle,    requiretli    that  .  .  .  paat — after    many    changes, 
God's  law  requires  the  return  of  the  same  cycle  of  events, 
as  in  the  past,  lit.,  that  ivhich  is  driven  on.     LXX.  and  fiyriac 
translate,  "God  requireth  (i.  e.,  avengeth)  the  persecuted 
man;"  a  transition  to  v.  16,  17.    The  parallel  clauses  of  the 
verse  support  English    Version.    16.  Here  a  dlfficr'ty  I* 
suggested.    If  God  "requires"  event*  to  move  In  t>\el? 
perpetual  cycle,  why  are  the  wicked  allowed  to  deal  un- 
righteously in  the  place  where  Injustice  ought  least  of  all 
to  be,  viz.,  "the  place  of  judgment"  (Jeremiah  12.  1)?    IT. 
Solution  of  It.    There  Is  a  coming  Judgment  In  which 
God  will    vindicate    His  righteous  ways.    The   sinner's 
"  time"  of  his  unrighteous  "  work"  is  short.    God  also  hat 
His  "time"  and  "work"  of  Judgment;  and,  meanwhile, 
Is  overruling,  for  good  at  last,  what  seems    now  dark. 
Man  cannot  now  "find  out"  the  plan  of  God's  ways  (v.  11  Jl 
Psalm  97.2).    If  judgment  Instantly  followed  every  sin, 
there  would  be  no  scope  for  free-will,  faith,  and  persever- 
ance of  saints  in  spite  of  difficulties.    The  previous  dark- 
ness will  make  the  light  at  last  the  more  glorious,    there 
—(Job  3.  17-19)  in  eternity,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Judge,  opposed  to  the  "there,"  In  the  human  place  rtt 
Judgment  (tj.  16);  so  "  from  thence"  (Genesis  49.  24).     1*.  e*» 
tate — the  estate  of  fallen  man  is  so  ordered  (thes«  wrongs 
are  permitted),  that  God  might  "manifest,"  t.  «.,  thereby 
prove  them,  and  that  they  might  themselves  tee  their 
mortal   frailty,  like  that  of  the   beasts,     aona  of  men  — 
rather,  sens  of  Adam,  a  phrase  used  for  fallen  n  en.    The 
toleration  of  Injustice  until  the  Judgment  Is  designed  to 
"manifest"  men's  characters  in  their  fallen  st*  te,  to  see 
whether  the  oppressed  will  bear  themselves  arlgl.t  amidst 
their  wrongs,  knowing  that  the  time  is  short,  an  1  there  la 
a  coming  Judgment.    The  oppressed  share  In  death,  but 
the  comparison  to  "beasts"  applies  especially  to  the  wh- 
godly  ojiprcssors  (Psalm  49.  12,  20);    they  too  n«ed  to  be 
"manifested"  (proved),  whether,  considering  that  they 
must  soon  die  as  the  "  beasts,"  and  fearing  the  judgment 
to  come,  they  will  repent  (Daniel  4. 27).    19.  Lit.,  "For  the 
sons  of  men  (Adam)  are  a  mere  chance,  as  also  the  beast  la 
a  mere  chance."  These  words  can  only  be  the  sentiment* 
of  the  skeptical  oppressors.   God's  delay  in  judgment  give* 
scope  for  the  "manifestation"  of  their  infidelity  (ch.  8.  11; 
Psalm  55. 19 ;  2  Peter  3.  8,  4).  They  are  "  brute  beasts,"  mor- 
ally (v.  18;  Jude  10);  and  they  end  by  maintaining   that 
man,  physically,  has  no  pre-eminence  oyer  the  beast, 
both  alike  being  "  fortuities."    Probably  this  waj  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon  himself  in  his  apostasy.    He  answers  It 
in  v.  21.    If  v.  19,  20,  be  his  words,  they  express  only  that  at 
regards  liability  to  death,  excluding  the  future  Judgment, 
as  the  skeptic  oppressors  do,  man  is  on  a  level  with  the 
beast.    Life  is  "  vanity,"  if  regarded  independently  of  re- 
ligion.   But  v.  21  points  out  the  vast  difference  between 
them  in  respect  to  the  future  destiny;  also  (t>.  If)  beasts 
have  no    "Judgment"    to   come,    breath  — vitality.    81* 
Who  fcnovreth— Not  doubt  of  the  destination  of  man* 
spirit  (ch.  12.  7);  but  "  how  few,  by  reason  of  the  outward 
mortality   to  which  man  Is  as  liable  as  the  beast,  and 
which  Is  the  ground  of  the  skeptic's  argument,  cotnpra 
hend  the  wide  difference  between  man  and  the  beast' 
(Tnaiah53. 1).  The  Hebrew  ospressesthediffereiioeabroXMUy 
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.-The  spirit  of  man  that  ascends,  it  belongs  th  to  on  high; 

j  Hat  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  descends,  it  belongeth  to 

[."Kelow.  even  to  the  earth."  Their  destinations  and  proper 

^l.lement  differ  utterly.  [Weiss.]    83.  (Cf.  v.  12;  ch.  5. 18.) 

ncnloatlng  a  thankful  enjoyment  of  God's  gifts,  and  a 

:heerful  discharge  of  man's  duties,  founded  on  fear  of 

iod;  not  as  the  sensualist  (ch,  11.  0);  not  as  the  anxious 

noney-seekor  (ch.  2.  23;   5.10-17).    hla   portion  — in    the 

present  life.    If  It  were  made  his  main  portion,  it  would 

M  "vanity"  (ch.  2.  1 ;  Luke  It).  25).    for  who,  Ac— our  ig- 

lorance  as  to  the  future,  which  is  God's  "time"  (p.  11), 

ihould  lead  us  to  use  the  present  time  in  the  best  sense, 

knd  leave  the  future  to  His  infinite  wisdom  (Matthew  6. 

r,  as.  ai-w). 
CHAPTER    IV. 


Ver.  1-16.  1.  returned— viz.,  to  the  thought  set  forth  (ch. 
1 16;  Job  85.  9).  power— Macreb,  not  so  well,  "violence." 
■o  comforter — twice  said  to  express  continued  suffering 
without  any  to  give  comfort  (Isaiah  58.  7).  2.  A  profane 
sentiment  if  severed  from  its  connection;  but  just  in  its 
bearing  on  Bolomon's  scope.  If  religion  were  not  taken 
Into  account  (en.  3. 17, 19),  to  die  as  soon  as  possible  would 
be  desirable,  so  as  not  to  suffer  or  witness  "oppressions;" 
and  still  more  so,  not  to  be  born  at  all  (ch.  7.  1).  Job  (8. 
13;  21.  7),  David  (Psalm  73.  8,  &c),  Jeremiah  (12.  1),  Habak- 
kuk  (1.  IS),  all  passed  through  the  same  perplexity,  until 
they  went  Into  the  sanctuary,  and  looked  beyond  the 
present  to  the  "judgment"  (Psalm  73.17;  Habakkuk  2.20; 
8.  17,  18).  Then  they  saw  the  need  of  delay,  before  com- 
pletely punishing  the  wicked,  to  give  space  for  repent- 
ance, or  else  for  accumulation  of  wrath  (Romans  2.  15); 
ard  before  completely  rewarding  the  godly,  to  give 
room  for  faith  and  perseverance  in  tribulation  (Psalm  92. 
7-12).  Earnests,  however,  are  often  even  now  given,  by 
partial  Judgments,  of  the  future,  complete  one,  to  assure 
us,  In  spite  of  difficulties,  that  God  governs  the  earth.  3. 
•een— nor  experienced.  4.  tight — rather  (as  ch.  2. 21,  not*), 
prosperous.  Prosperity,  which  men  so  much  covet,  Is  the 
very  source  of  provoking  oppression  (v.  1)  and  "envy," 
so  far  is  it  from  constituting  the  chief  good.  ».  Still  the 
"fool"  (the  wicked  oppressor)  is  not  to  be  envied  even  in 
lata  life,  who  "folds  his  hands  together"  in  idleness 
(Proverbs  6. 10;  24.83),  living  on  the  means  he  wrong- 
fully wrests  from  others;  for  seen  a  one  "eateth  hla 
own  flesh,"  i.  «.,  is  a  self-tormentor,  never  satisfied,  his 
spirit  preying  on  Itself  (Isaiah  9.  20;  19.28).  6.  Hebrew, 
"One  open  hand  (palm)  full  of  quietness,  than  both  closed 
hands  full  of  travail."  "  Quietness"  (mental  tranquillity 
flowing  from  honest  labour),  opposed  to  "  eating  one's  own 
flesh"  (v.  5),  also  opposed  to  anxious  labonr  to  gain  (v.  8; 
Proverbs  15.  16,  17;  16.8).  t.  A  vanity  described  in  v.  8. 
8.  not  a  second— no  partner,  child — "son  or  brother," 
put  for  any  heir  (Deuteronomy  25.  5-10).  eye— (Ch.  1.  8.) 
The  miser  would  not  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  in- 
fatuation. 9.  Two— opposed  to  "one"  (v.  8).  Ties  of 
union,  marriage,  friendship,  religious  communion,  are 
better  than  the  selfish  solitariness  of  the  miser  (Genesis 
2.  18).  reward  —  advantage  accrues  from  their  efforts 
being  conjoined.  Talman  says,  "A  man  without  a  com- 
panion is  like  a  left,  hand  without  the  right."  10.  If  they 
tall — if  the  one  or  other  fall,  as  may  happen  to  both,  viz.,  into 
any  distress  of  body,  mind,  or  soul.  11.  (1  Kings  1. 1.) 
The  image  is  taken  from  man  and  wile,  but  applies  uni- 
versally to  the  warm  sympathy  derived  from  social  ties. 
So  Christian  ties  (Luke  24.  82;  Acts  28.  15).  1».  one— en- 
emy, threefold  cord— proverbial  for  a  corrUrination  of 
tnany—ex.  gr.,  husband,  wife,  and  children  (Proverbs  U.  14) ; 
so  Christians  (Luke  10. 1 ;  Colossians  2.  2, 19).  Untwist  the 
cord,  and  the  separate  threads  are  easily  "  broken."  13. 
The  "  threefold  cord"  of  social  ties  suggests  the  subject  of 
vtvil  government.  In  this  case  too,  he  concludes  that  kingly 
power  confers  no  lasting  happiness.  The  "wise"  child, 
though  a  supposed  case  of  Solomon,  answers,  in  the  event 
foreseen  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  Jeroboam,  then  a  poor  but 
TOliant  youth,  once  a  "servant"  of  Solomon,  and  (1  Kings 
U.  &-¥*}  appointed  by  God  through  the  prophet  Ahljah  to 
be  heir  oi  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  about  to  be  rent 


from  Rehoboam.  The  "old  and  foolish  king"  answer*  U 
Solomon  himself,  who  bad  lost  his  wisdom,  when,  in  de- 
fiance of  two  warnings  3f  God  (1  Kings  3.  14;  9.  2-fl),  h« 
forsook  God.  will  no  more  be  admonished — knows  not 
yet  how  to  take  warning  (see  Margin).  God  had  by  Ahijah 
already  intimated  the  judgment  coming  on  Solomon  (1 
Kings  11.  11-13).  14.  out  of  priaou- Solomon  uses  this 
phrase  of  a  supposed  case,  ex.  gr.,  Joseph  raised  from  a 
dungeon  to  be  lord  of  Egypt.  His  words  are  at  the  name 
time  so  framed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  answer  \>r- 
tually  to  Jeroboam,  who  fled  to  escape  a  "prison"  and 
death  from  Solomon,  to  Shlshak  of  Egypt  (1  Kings  11.  40). 
This  unconscious  presaging  of  his  own  doom,  and  that  of 
Rehoboam,  constitutes  the  irony.  David's  elevation  from 
poverty  and  exile,  under  Saul  (which  may  have  been  be- 
fore Solomon's  mind),  had  so  far  their  counterpart  In  that 
of  Jeroboam,  whereas  .  .  .  becometh  poor — rather, 
"though  he  (the  youth)  was  born  poor  in  his  kingdom" 
(in  the  land  where  afterwards  he  was  to  reign).  15.  "I 
considered  all  the  living,"  the  present  generation.  In  re- 
lation to  ("with")  the  "second  youth"  (the  legitimate  sue- 
cesser  of  the  "old  king,"  as  opposed  to  the  "  poor  youth,  " 
the  one  first  spoken  of,  about  to  be  raised  from  poverty  to 
a  throne;,!.  «..  Rehoboam.  In  his  stead— the  old  king's. 
Irt.  Notwithstanding  their  now  worshipping  the  rising 
a  sun,  the  heir-apparent,  1  reflected  that  "there  were  no 
bounds  (no  stability  (2  Samuel  16.  6;  20.  1),  no  check  on  the 
love  of  Innovation)  of  all  that  have  been  before  them,"  i. 
e.,  the  past,  generation;  so  "also  they  that  come  after,' 
i.  e.,  the  next  generation,  "shall  not  rejoice  in  him,"  vw., 
Rehoboam.  The  parallel,  "shall  not  rejoice,"  flxet  th« 
sen.se  of  "  no  bounds,"  no  permanent  adherence,  though  now 
men  rejoloe  In  him. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-20.  1.  From  vanity  connected  with  kings,  he 
passes  to  vanities  (v.  7)  which  may  be  fallen  Into  In  serving 
the  King  of  kings,  even  by  those  who,  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  the  creature,  wish  to  worship  the  Creator.  Keep 
thy  foot — In  going  to  worship,  go  with  considerate,  cir- 
cumspect, reverent  feeling.  The  aliu.siou  is  to  the  taking 
off  the  shoes,  or  sandals,  in  entering  a  temple  (Exodus 
3.  6;  Joshua  5.  15,  which  passages  perhaps  gave  rise  to  tha 
custom).  Weiss  needlessly  reads,  "Keep  thy  feast  days" 
(Exodus  23.  14,  17;  the  three  great  leasts),  hear — rather 
"To  be  ready  (to  draw  nigh  with  the  desire)  to  hear  (obey; 
is  a  better  sacrifice  than  the  offering  of  foois.''  [Holjjeh.J 
(Vulgate;  Syriac.)  (Psalm  51.  Iti,  17 ;  Proverbs  21.  8;  Jere- 
miah 8.  20;  7.  21-23;  14. 12;  Amos  5.  21-24.)  The  warning  la 
against  mere  ceremonial  self-righteousness,  as  In  ch,  7. 12. 
Obedience  is  the  spirit  of  the  law's  requirements  (Deuter- 
onomy 10. 12).  Solomon  sorrowfully  looks  back  on  hla 
own  neglect  of  this  (cf.  1  Kings  8.  03  with  11.  4,  oi.  J>ositiv4 
precepts  of  God  must  be  kept,  but  will  not  stand  instead 
of  obedience  to  His  moral  precepts.  The  last  provided  ao 
saoriflce  for  wilful  sin  (Numbers  15,  30,  31;  Hebrews  10.  2C- 
29).  3.  rash— opposed  to  the  considerate  reversrtcc  ("keep 
thy  foot,"  »•  !)•  This  verse  illustrates  v.  L,  as  to  prayer  in 
the  house  of  God  ("before  God,"  Isaiah  1.  12);  so  y,  4-6,  &» 
to  vows.  The  remedy  to  such  vanities  is  stated  (v.  b>, 
"Fear  thou  God.  Ood  Is  in  heaven — Therefore  He  ought 
to  be  approached  wl  th  carefully- weighed  words,  by  U 
frail  creature  of  earth.  3.  As  much  "  business,"  engrossing 
the  mind,  gives  birth  to  incoherent  "dreams,"  so  many 
words,  uttered  Inconsiderately  in  prayer,  give  birth  to  and 
betray  "  a  fool's  speech"  (ch.  10. 11).  [Hojldejs  and  W  t 
But  v.  7  Implies  that  the  "dream"  is  not  a  compnr. 
but  the  vain  thoughts  of  the  fool  (sinner,  Psalm  73.  20),  arising 
from  multiplicity  of  (worldly)  "  business."  His  "  dream" 
is,  that  God  hears  him  for  his  much  speaking  (Matthew  $. 
7),  independently  of  the  frame  of  mind.  [English  VertUm 
and  Maubke.]  "  Fool's  voice"  answers  to  "  d  ream  "In  the 
parallel ;  it  comes  by  the  many  "  words"  flowing  from  tha 
fool's  "dream."  4.  Hasty  words  in  prayer  (v.  2,  8) 
the  subject  of  hasty  vows.  A  vow  should  not  be  haatU] 
made  (Judges  1L  85 ;  1  Samuel  14.  24).  When  made,  It  mrjd 
be  kept  (Psalm  76. 11).  even  aa  G<xl  keeps  His   , 
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•Barodufi  12.  it,  51;  .1. si.ua  21.  4.5).    5.  (Deuteronomy  23.21, 
j5v. !    n.  tt-.y  Reah— vow  uot  with  " thy  mouth"  a  vow  (ex. 
<?»•.,  fasting),  which  the  lusts  of  thy  flesh  (body.  Margin, 
5h.  2.  8)  may  tempt  thee  to  break  (Proverbs  30.  25).    angel 
—the  " mwicnger"  of  God  (Job  33.  23);  minister  (Revela- 
tion LU)i;    i.e.,  the  priest  (Malachl  2.  7)  "before"  whom 
>i  breach  of  a  vow  was  to  be  confessed  (Leviticus  5.  4,  5). 
We,  Christians.  In  our  vows  (ex.  ffr.,  at  baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  &c.)  vow  In  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  "the 
angel  of  the  covenant"  (Malachl  3.  1),  and  of  ministering 
angels  as  witnesses  (1  Corinthians  11.  10;  1  Timothy  5.  21). 
Extenuate  uot  any  breach  of  them  as  a  sMght  error.    T. 
(Note  v.  3.)     God's  service,  which  ought  to  be  our  chief 
good,  becomes  by  "dreams"  (foolish  fancies  as  of  God's  re- 
quirements of  us  In  worship),  and  random  "word*,"  posi- 
tive "vanity."    The  remedy  Is,  whatever  fools  may  do, 
"  Fear  thou  God"  (ch.  12.  18).    S.  As  In  ch.  8. 16,  so  here  the 
difficulty  suggests  itself.    If  God  is  so  exact  In  even  pun- 
lshlng  hasty  words  (v.  1-6),  why  does  He  allow  gross  In- 
justice?   In  the  remote  "provinces,"  the  "poor"  often 
had  to  put  themselves  for  protection  from  the  Inroads  of 
Philistines,  &c.,  under  chieftains,  who  oppressed  them 
oven  In  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  12.  4).     the  matter — lit., 
the,  pleasure,  or  purpose  (Isaiah  53.  10).    Marvel  not  at  this 
duvev.salion  of  Clod's  will,  as  if   He  had  abandoned  the 
world.    Nay,  there  is  coming  a  capital  Judgment  at  last, 
and  ;>n  earnest  of  it  In  partial  punishments  of  sinners 
meanwhile,      higher    titan    the   highest — (Daniel  7.  18.) 
regnrdeth— (2  Chronicles  16.  9.)    there  be  higher— plural, 
i.  e.,  the   three    persons    of   the    Godhead,  or  else,   "re- 
gardeth  (not  only  the  '  highest'  kings,  than  whom  He  '1* 
higher,'  but  even  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  provinces,  viz.) 
the  high  ones  who  are  above  them"  (the  poor).    [WKI88.J 
9.    'The   profit  (produce)  of  the  earth  Is  (ordained)  for 
(the  common  good  of)  all:  even  the  king  himself  Is  served 
by  (the  fruits  of)  the  field"  (2  Chronicles  26,  10).    Therefore 
the  common  Lord  of  all,  high  and  low,  will  punish  at  last 
those  who  rob  the  "poor"  of  their  share  In  It  (Proverbs 
22,  22,  28;   Amos  8.  4-7).    10.  Not  only  will  God  punish  at 
fcaat,  but  meanwhile  the  oppressive  gainttrs  of  "silver" 
And  no  solid  "satisfaction"  in  It.    shall  mot  be  —.than  en 
— «o  the  oppressor  "eateth  his  own  flesh"  (ch.  4,  i,  5,  note). 
with  Increase— is  not  satisfied  with  the  gain  that  he 
makes.    II.  they  .  .  .  that  cat  them — the  rich  man's  de- 
pendants (Psalm  23.  5).     13.  Another  argument  against 
anxiety  to  gain  riches.    "Sleep  .  .  .  sweet"  answers  to 
"quietness"  (ch.   4.6);   "not  suffer  .  .  .  sleep,"  to  "vex- 
ation ^f  spirit."    Fears  for  his  wealth,  and  an  overloaded 
stomach  without  "  labouring"  (cf.  ch.  4.  5),  will  not  suffer 
the  ricn  oppressor  to  sleep.    13, 1*.  Proofs  of  God's  Judg- 
ments even  In  this  world  (Proverbs  11.81).    The  rich  op- 
pressor's wealth  provoke*  enemies,  robbers,  <fcc    Then, 
after  having  kept  it  for  an  expected  son,  he  loses  it  be- 
forehand by  misfortune  ("by  evil  travail"),  and  the  son 
Is  bom  to  be  heir  of  poverty.    Ch.  2.  ID,  28  gives  another 
aspect  ol  the  same  subject.    16.  Even  supposing  that  he 
loses  not  his  wealth  before  death,  then  at  least  he  must  go 
stripped  of  it  all  (Psaim  49.17).    lnbomred  for  .  .  .  wind 
— (Hosea  12.1;  1  Corinthians  9.28).    IT.  eateth— appropri- 
ately put  for  "  liveth"  in  general,  as  connected  with  t>.  11, 
12, 18.    darkness — opposed  to  "light  (joy)  of  countenance" 
(ch.  8. 1 ;   Proverbs  16. 15).    wrath— fretfulneas,  ML,  "  His 
sorrow  is  much,  and  his  infirmity  (of  body)  and  wrath." 
IS.  Returns  to  the  sentiment  (ch.  3. 12,  13,  22),  translate, 
"Behold  the  good  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  is  be- 
coming" (in  a  man),    ■which  God  giveth— «ic,  both  the 
good  of  his  labour  and  his  life,     hla  portion  —  legiti- 
mately.   It  is  God's  gift  that  makes  it  so  when  regarded 
m  such.    Such  a  one  will  use,  not  abuse,  earthly  things 
(1  Corinthians  7.31).    Opposed  to  the  anxious  life  of  the 
sovetous  (v.  10, 17).    19.  As  t>.  18  refers  to  the  "  labouring" 
man  (v.  12),  so  v.  19  to  the  "rich"  man,  who  gets  wealth 
not  by  "  oppression"  (v.  8),  but  by  "  God's  gift."    He  Is  dis- 
tinguished also  from  the  "rich"  man  (ch.  12)  In  having 
received  by  God's  gift  not  only  "  wealth,"  but  also  "  power 
t«>  eat  thereof,"  which  that  one  has  not.    "To  take  his 
portion"  limits  him  to  the  lawful  use  of  wealth,  not  keep- 
nsf  back  from  Hod  Hi*  y  irtion  while  enjoying  Ms  own. 
4U8 


30.  He  will  not  remember  much  (looking  back  with  dte 
appointment,  as  the  ungodly  do  (oh.  2. 11)  on)  the  days  s 
his  life,    anawereth  .  .  .  lm  the  Joy  —  God  answers  hi 

prayers  In  giving  him  "power"  to  enjoy  hla  blessing* 
Gbhknius  and  Vulgate  translate,  "For  God  (so)  ooeuptm 
him  with  Joy,"  <tc,  that  he  thinks  not  much  of  the  short 
news  and  sorrows  of  life.  Holmh,  "Though  God  givoj 
not  much  (an  to  real  enjoyment),  yet  he  remembers  (wltt 
thankfulness)  the  days ;  for  (he  knows)  God  exsroUw  him 
by  the  Joy,"  Ac  (tries  him  by  prosperity),  so  Jfargin,  bat 
English  Version  Is  simplest. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-12.    1.  common— -or  else  more  lit.,  great  upon  man, 
falls  heavily  upon  man.    3.  for  his  soul — i.  «.,  his  enjoy* 
ment.    God  glveth  him  mot  power  to  oat — this  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  "  rich"  man  in  ch.  5. 19.    "  God  hath 
given"  distinguishes  him  also  from  the  man  who  got  hla. 
wealth  by  "  oppression"  (ch.  &  8, 10).    stranger— those  not 
akin,  nay,  even  hostile  to  him  (Jeremiah  51.51;  Lamen- 
tations 5.2;    Hosea  7.9).     He   seems   to  have   it  in   hit 
"  power"  to  do  as  be  will  with  his  wealth,  but  an  unseen  i 
power  gives  him  up  to  his  own  avarice:  God  wills  that, 
he  should  toll  for  "  a  stranger"  (ch.  2. 26),  who  has  found 
favour  In  God's  sight.    3.  Even  if  a  man  (of  this  charac- 
ter) have  very  many  (equivalent  to  "a  hundred,"  2  Kings  i 
10. 1)  children,  and  not  have  a  "  stranger"  as  his  heir  (v.  2), . 
and  live  long  ("days  of  years"  express  the  brevity  of  life 
at  its  best.  Genesis  47.9),  yet  enjoy  no  real  "good"  In  life, 
and  lie  un  honoured,  without  "burial,"  at  death  (2  Kings 
9. 26,  35),  the  embryo  is  better  than  he.    In  the  East  to  be 
without  burial  is  the  greatest  degradation.    "Better  the 
fruit  that  drops  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe  than  that 
left  to  hang  on  till  rotten."    [Hmtbt.]    4.  he— rather  U, 
"the  untimely  birth."    So  "its"  not  "his  name."    with 
▼unity— to  no  purpose ;  a  type  of  the  drtftleas  existence 
of  him  who  makes  riches  the  chief  good,    darkness — of 
the  abortive;  a  type  of  the  unhononred  death  and  dark 
future  beyond  the  grave  of  the  avaricious.    5.  this— \ei 
"  it  has  more  rest  than"  the  toiling,  gloomy  miser.    6.  If 
the  miser's  length  of  "  life"  be  thought  to  raise  him  above 
the  abortive,  Solomon  answers,  long  life,  without  enjoy- 
ing real  good,  is  but  lengthened  misery,  and  riches  cannot 
exempt   him   from   going  whither  "all  gc."     He  is  fit 
neither  for  life,  nor  death,  nor  eternity.    7.  man — rather, 
"  the  man,"  viz.,  the  miser  («.  3-6).    For  not  all  men  labour 
for  the  mouth,  {.«.,  for  selfish  gratification,    appetite— 
Hebrew,  the  soul    The  insatiability  of  the  desire  prevents 
that  which  is  the  only  end  proposed  in  tolls,  viz.,  self* 
gratification;  "the  man"  thus  gets  no  "good"  out  of  his 
wealth  (v.  3).    8.  For— However.    [Maukbk.]    The  "  for" 
means  (in  contrast  to  the  Insatiability  of  the  miser).  For 
what  else  is  the  advantage  which  the  wise  man  hath  above 
the  fool  t    What  (advantage,  i.  e„  superiority,  above  him 
who  knows  not  how  to  walk  upright)  haih  the  poor  wh$ 
knoweth  to  walk  before  the  living  1  i.  e.,  to  use  and  enjoy  lift 
aright  (ch.  5. 18,  19),  a  cheerful,  thankful,  godly  "walk" 
(Psalm  116. 9).    0.  Answer  to  the  question  in  v.  8.    This  la 
the  advantage :  "  Better  Is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  (the  wise 
man's  godly  enjoyment  of  present  seen  blessings)  thax 
the  (fool's)  wandering,  UL,  walking  (Psalm  78.  9),  of  the 
desire,"  t,  e.,  vague,  insatiable  desires  for  what  he  has 
not  (v.  7 ;  Hebrews  13. 5).    this— restless  wandering  of  da- 
sire,  and  not  enjoying  contentedly  the  present  (i  Timothy 
IK) 

lO.  Part  IL  here  begins.  Since  man's  tolls  are  Tain, 
what  is  the  chief  good?  (v.  12).  The  answer  is  contained 
in  the  rest  of  the  book.  "That  which  hath  been  (man's 
various  circumstances)  is  named  already  (not  only 
existed  (ch.  1.  9;  3. 15),  but  has  received  its  Jast 
'vanity,'  long  ago),  and  it  is  known  that  it  (vanity)  Is 
man"  (Hebrew,  Adam,  equivalent  to  man  "of  red  dust/ 
as  his  Creator  appropriately  named  him  from  his  frailty). 
neither  may  he  contend,  Ac. — (Romans  9.  20.)  IX.  "Baa- 
ing" that  man  cannot  escape  from  the  "  vanity,"  whlot 
by  God's  "mighty"  will  is  inherent  In  earthly  things 
and  oannot  call  in  question  God's  wisdom  In  these  dispart 
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•atiox.a  (equivalent  to  "contend,"  Ac.)  "  wnat  Is  man  the 
oetter"  of  these  vain  things  as  regards  the  ohlef  good? 
Bono  whatever  19.  For  who  tnoweth,  <fca— The  un- 
godly know  not  what  Is  really  "good"  daring  life,  nor 
"what  shall  be  after  them,"  i.  «.,  what  will  be  the  event 
of  their  undertakings  (oh.  3.  22;  8.  7).  The  godly  might  be 
tempted  to  "contend  with  God"  (v.  10)  as  to  His  dispen- 
sations; but  they  oannot  fully  know  the  wise  purposes 
served  by  them  now  and  hereafter.  Their  sufferings  from 
the  oppressors  are  more  really  good  for  them  than  cloud- 
less prosperity;  sinners  are  being  allowed  to  fill  up  their 
measure  of  guilt.  Retribution  in  part  vindicates  God's 
ways  even  now.  The  judgment  shall  make  all  dear.  In 
oh.  7.  he  states  what  Is  good,  in  answer  to  this  verse. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Ver.  1-20.  1.  (See  note,  oh.  0.  12.)  BMuno— character ;  a 
godly  mind  and  life;  not  mare  reputation  with  man,  but 
what  a  man  it  In  the  eyes  of  God,  with  whom  the  name 
and  -entity  are  one  thing  (Isaiah  0.  •).  This  alone  Is 
'good,"  whilst  all  else  Is  "vanity"  when  made  the  chief 
end.  ointmeat— used  lavishly  at  costly  banquets,  and 
peculiarly  refreshing  In  the  sultry  East.  The  Hebrew 
for  name  and  for  ointment,  have  a  happy  paronomasia, 
Sheeia,  Sheineic  "  Ointment"  Is  fragrant  only  in  the  place 
where  the  person  Is  whose  head  and  garment  are  scented, 
and  only  for  a  time.  The  "name"  given  by  God  to  His 
ehild  (Revelation  3. 12)  Is  for  ever  and  in  all  lands.  So  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  who  received  an  everlasting  name 
from  Jesus  Christ,  in  reward  for  her  precious  ointment 
(Isaiah  66.  6;  Mark  14.  9-0).  Jesus  Christ  Himself  hath 
such  a  name,  as  the  Messiah,  equivalent  to  Anointed 
(Son;,'  of  Solomon  1.  3).  ut<l  the  day  of  [his]  death,  Ac— 
ool  a  general  censure  upon  God  for  creating  man ;  but, 
connected  with  the  previous  clause,  death  Is  to  him,  who 
hath  a  godly  name,  "  better"  than  the  day  of  his  birth ; 
"far  better,"  as  Phllipplans  1.  23  hath  it  a.  Proving  that 
it  Is  not  a  sensual  enjoyment  of  earthly  goods  which  Is 
meant  in  ch.  8. 13;  6. 18.  A  thankful  use  of  these  is  right, 
bat  frequent  feasting  Solomon  had  found  dangerous  to 
piety  In  his  own  case.  So  Job's  fear  (ch.  1.  4,  5).  The  house 
of  feasting  often  shots  out  thoughts  of  God  and  eternity. 
The  sight  of  the  dead  In  the  "house  of  mourning"  causes 
"the  living"  to  think  of  their  own  "end."  3.  Sorrow- 
Bach  as  arises  from  serious  thoughts  of  eternity,  laugh- 
ter—reckless  mirth  (oh.  2.  2).  by  the  sadmoas  .  .  .  better 
-<Psaln»  126.  5,  6;  2  Corinthians  4.  17;  Hebrews  12.  10,  11). 
Ma  trass  translate,  "  In  sadness  of  countenance  there  is 
!?nay  be)  a  good  (chserful)  heart."  So  Hebrew,  for  "good," 
equivalent  to  oheerful  (oh.  11.  9);  but  the  parallel  clause 
supports  English  Version.  5.  (Psalm  141.  4,  5).  Godly  re- 
.  proof  offends  the  flesh,  but  benefits  the  spirit.  Fools' 
;  songs  in  the  house  of  mirth  please  the  flesh,  bat  Injure 
:  the  sou!.  6.  The  "crackling"  answers  to  the  loud  merri- 
>  merit  of  fools.  It  is  the  very  fire  consuming  them  which 
1  produces  the  seeming  merry  noise  (Joel  2.  J).  Their  light 
soon  goes  out  in  the  black  darkness.  There  is  a  parono- 
masia in  the  Hebrew,  dirim  (thorns),  Sir  (pot).  The 
wicked  are  often  compared  to  "thorns"  (2  Samuel  23.  6; 
Nahum  L  10).  Dried  cow-dung  was  the  common  fuel  In 
i  Palestine ;  its  slowness  in  burning  makes  the  quickness  of 
a  fire  of  thorns  the  more  graphic,  as  an  image  of  the  sud- 
den end  of  fex  is  (Psalm  118. 12).  7.  oppression— recurring 
to  the  idea  (ch.  8. 1« ;  6.  8).  Its  connection  with  v.  4-6  is,  the 
sight  of  "oppression"  perpetrated  by  "fools"  might 
tempt  the  "  wise"  to  call  In  question  God's  dispensations, 
and  imitate  the  folly  (equivalent  to  "  madness")  described 
fw.  6.  8).  Weiss,  for  "oppression,"  translate*,  "distraction," 
produced  by  merriment.  But  ch.  5.  8  favours  English  Ver- 
sion, a  gift— 4.  «.,  the  sight  of  bribery  In  "  places  of  judg- 
ment" (ch.  3. 10)  might  cause  the  wise  to  lose  their  wis- 
dom (equivalent  to  "heart,")  (Job  12.  6;  2L  «,  7;  24. 1,  4c.). 
TVts  suits  the  parallelism  better  than  "a  heart  of  gifts;" 
»  benevolent  heart,  as  Wsias.  8.  connected  with  v.  7. 
?*t  the  "  wise"  wait  for  "  the  end,"  and  the  "  oppressions" 
wlaci.  now  (In  "the  beginning")  perplex  their  faith,  will 
be  N*-.«d  bj  God's  working  to  be  overruled  to  their  good 


"Tribulation  worketh  paUtmce"  (Romans  (v.  8),  whit))  u 
infinitely  better  than  "the  proud  spirit"  that  prospejlij 
might  have  generated  in  them,  as  it  has  ru  fools  (Psalm 
73.  2,  3. 12-14,  17-26;  Jarne*  5.  11).  9.  angry— impatient  at 
adversity  befalling  thee,  as  Job  was  (oh.  6.  2;  Proverbs  12. 
18).  10.  Do  not  call  in  question  God's  ways  in  making  thy 
former  days  better  than  thy  present,  as  Job  did  (ch.  28.  2-5). 
The  very  putting  of  the  question  argues  that  heavenly 
"wisdom"  (Margin)  is  not  as  much  as  it  ought  made  the 
chief  good  with  thee.  11.  Rather,  "Wisdom,  uj  compared 
with  an  Inheritance,  is  good,"  i.  e„  is  as  good  as  an  Inherit- 
ance; "yea,  better  (lit.,  and  a  profit)  to  them  that  see  the 
sun"  (i.  e.,ttie  living,  ch.  11.  7;  Job  3.  16;  Psalm  4».  19).  1*. 
IM.,  (To  be)  In  (i.  c,  under)  the  s/uidow  (Isaiah  30.  2)  of  wis- 
dom (is  the  same  a.s  to  lie)  In  (under)  the  shadow  of  money  ; 
wisdom  no  less  shield*  one  from  the  Ills  of  life  than  money 
does,  is,  thitt—  rather,  "the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  wisdom  glveth  life,"  i.  e.,  life  in  the  highest  sense,  here 
and  hereafter  (Proverbs  3.18;  John  17.  3;  2  Peter  1.  8). 
Wisdom  (religion)  cannot  be  lost  as  money  can.-  It  shield* 
one  in  adversity,  as  well  as  prosperity;  money,  only  Id 
prosperity.  The  question  in  v.  10  Implies  a  want  of  it.  13. 
Outsider  as  to  God's  work,  that  It  is  impossible  to  alter  His 
dispensations ;  for  who  can,  &c.  straight  .  .  .  crooked- 
man  cannot  amend  what  God  wills  to  be  "  wanting"  and 
"adverse"  (en.  L  15;  Job  12.14).  14.  consider— resumed 
from  v.  13.  " Consider,"  <.  e.,  regard  It  as  "the  work  of 
God;"  for  "God  has  made  (Hebrew,  for  'set')  this  (adver- 
sity) also  as  well  as  the  other"  (prosperity).  "  Adversity" 
Is  one  of  the  tnings  which  "  God  has  made  crooked,"  and 
which  man  cannot  "  make  straight."  He  ought  therefore 
to  be  "patient'  (v.  6).  after  him — equivalent  to  "that 
man  may  not  And  anything  (to  blame)  after  God"  (i.  e., 
after  "considering  God's  work,"  v.  18).  Vulgate  and  Syriae, 
"  against  Him"  (cf.  v.  10;  Romans  8.  4).  15.  An  objection 
entertained  Dy  Solomon  "in  the  days  of  his  vanity" 
(apostasy)  (cu.  8.  14;  Job  2L  7).  Just  .  .  .  perlsheth— (1 
Kings  21. 13.)  Temporal  not  eternal  death  (John  10.  28). 
But  see  note  v.  16;  "just''  is  probably  a  self -justiciary. 
wicked  .  .  .  prolong*  th — see  the  antidote  to  the  abuse 
of  this  statement  in  cu.  8.  12.  10.  Hoi.dk>  makes  v.  16  the 
scoffing  Inference  of  the  objector,  and  v.  17  the  answer  of 
Solomon,  now  repentant.  So  (1  Corinthians  15.  32)  the 
skeptic's  objection  ;  (v.  33)  the  answer.  However,  "  Be  not 
righteous  over  much,"  may  be  taken  as  Solomon's  words, 
forbidding  a  self-made  righteousness  of  outward  perform- 
ances, whlcn  would  wrest  salvation  from  God,  instead  of 
receiving  it  as  the  gift,  of  His  grace.  It  is  a  fanatical, 
Pharisaical  righteousness,  separated  from  God;  for  the 
"fear  of  God"  is  in  antithesis  to  It  (v.  18;  ch.  5.  8,  7; 
Matthew  6. 1-7;  9.  14;  23.  23,  24;  Romans  10.  3;  1  Timothy  4. 
8).  over  wise— (Job  11. 12 ;  Romans  12.  S,  16),  presumptu- 
ously seif-sumcient,  as  If  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
Divine  truth,  destroy  thyself— expose  thyself  to  need- 
less persecution,  austerities  and  the  wrath  of  God ;  hence 
to  an  untimely  death.  "Destroy  thyself"  answers  to 
"perlsheth"  (v.  15),  "righteous  over  much,"  to  "a  Just 
man."  Therefore  in  v.  16  It  is  self -justiciary,  not  a  truly 
righteous  man,  that  Is  meant.  17.  over  ntach  wricked — 
so  worded,  to  answer  to  "  righteous  over  much."  For  If  not 
taken  thus,  it  would  seem  to  Imply  that  we  map  be  wicked 
a  little.  "  Wicked"  refers  to  "wicked  man"  (v.  15);  "die 
before  thy  time,"  to  "prolongeth  his  life,"  antithetically. 
There  may  be  a  wicked  man  spared  to  "  live  long,"  owl  ns 
to  his  avoiding  gTOss  excesses  (v.  15).  Solomon  says,  there- 
fore, Be  not  so  foolish  (answering  antithetically  to  "  ove 
wise,"  v.  16),  as  to  run  to  such  excess  of  riot,  that  God  wlK 
be  provoked  to  cut  off  prematurely  thy  day  of  graos 
(Romans  2.  5).  The  precept  Is  addressed  to  a  sinner.  Be 
ware  of  aggravating  thy  sin,  so  as  to  make  thy  case 
desperate.  It  refers  to  the  days  of  Solomon's  "  vanity" 
(apostasy,  v.  15),  when  only  such  a  precept  would  be  appli- 
cable. By  Lrronts  it  includes,  "Be  not  wicked  at  all.' 
IS.  this  .  .  .  this— the  two  opposite  excesses  (v.  16,  17). 
fanatical,  self-wise  righteousness,  and  presumptuous, 
foolhardy  wickedness,  he  that  feareth  God  shall  Mat 
forth  of  them  all— shall  escape  all  such  extremes  (Prov- 
erbs 8.  7).    19    Hrbrtw,  "  T>\r  wisdotn,''  i.  *  ,  the  true  window 
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religion  (2  Timothy  3.  15).  than  ten  mighty;— £,  enable 
aud  valiant  generals  (v.  12;  ch.  9.  13-18;  Proverbs  21.  22;  24. 
5)  These  "watchmen  wake  in  vain,  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city"  (Psalm  127.  1).  30.  Referring  to  v.  16.  Be  not 
sell-righteous,  seek  not  to  make  thyself  "just"  before  God 
by  a  superabundance  of  self-imposed  performances;  "  for 
true  wisdom,'  or  '  righteousness,'  shows  that  there  ia 
not  a  just  man,"  &c.  SI.  As  therefore  thou  being  far  from 
perfectly  "just"  thyself,  hast  much  to  be  forgiven  by 
God,  do  not  take  too  strict  account,  as  the  self-righteous  do 
(v.  16;  iAike  18.  9, 11),  and  thereby  shorten  their  lives  (v.  13, 
16),  of  words  spoken  against  thee  by  others,  ex.  gr.,  thy 
servant:  Thou  art  their";.';  >w-servant"  before  God  (Mat- 
thew 18.32-35).  »».  (1  Kings  2.  M.)  93.  All  this— Resum- 
ing the  "all"  in  v.  15;  v.  1S-.2  is  therefore  the  fruit  of  his 
dearly-bought  experience  in  the  days  of  his  "vanity."  X 
will  be  wise— I  tried  to  "be  wise,"  independently  of  God. 
But  true  wisdom  was  then  "far  from  him,"  in  spite  of  his 
human  wisdom,  winch  lie  retained  by  God's  gift.  So  "over 
wise"  (i>.  16).  24.  Tliat  .  .  .  far  off.  .  .  deep— True  wis- 
dom is  so  when  sought  independently  of  '•  fear  of  God  "  (v. 
18;  Deuteronomy  30.  12, 13;  Job  11.  7,  8;  28. 12-33,  28;  Psalm 
CJ.  6;  Romans  10.  6,7).  25.  Lit., I  turned  myself  and  mine 
heart  to.  A  phrase  peculiar  to  Ecclesiastes,  and  appropri- 
ate to  the  penitent  turning  back  to  commune  with  his  heart 
on  his  past  life,  wickedness  of  folly— he  is  now  a  step 
further  on  the  path  of  penitence  than  ch.  1. 17;  2. 12,  where 
"foil:/"  is  put  without  "wickedness"  prefixed,  reason— 
rather,  the  right  estimation  of  things.  Holden  translates, 
also  "  foolishness  (i.  e.,  sinful  folly,  answering  to  '  wicked- 
ness' in  the  parallel)  of  madness"  (i.  e.,  of  man's  mad  pur- 
suits). 20.  "I  find  "that,  of  all  my  sinful  follies,  none 
has  been  so  ruinous  a  snare  in  seducing  me  from  God  as 
Idolatrous  women  (1  Kings  11.  3,  4;  Proverbs  5.  3, 4;  22. 14). 
As"Go:l's  favour  is  better  than  life,"  she  who  seduces 
from  God  is  "more bitter  than  death."  whoso  pleaseth 
God— as  Joseph  (Genesis  39.  2, 3. 9).  It  is  God's  grace  alone 
that  keeps  any  from  falling.  37.  this— viz.,  what  follows 
in  v.  2S.  counting  one  by  one — by  comparing  one  thing 
with  another.  [Holder  and  Maukee.]  account- aright 
estimate.  But  v.  28  more  favours  Gesenius.  "  Consider- 
ing women  one  by  one."  28.  Rather,  referring  to  his  past 
experience,  "Which  my  soul  sovght  further,  but  I  found 
not."  one  man— i.  e.,  worthy  of  the  name,  "man,"  "up- 
right;" not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  my  courtiers 
(Job  33.  23;  Psalm  12. 1).  Jesus  Christ  alone  of  men  fully 
realizes  the  perfect  ideal  of  "man."  "Chiefest  among  ten 
thousand  "  (Song  of  Solomon  5. 10).  No  perfect  "woman" 
hp.s  over  existed,  not  even  the  Virgin  Mary.  Solomon,  in 
the  word  "  thousand,"  alludes  to  his  three  hundred  Wives 
and  seven  hundred  concubines.  Among  these  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  find  the  fidelity  which  one  true  wife 
pays  to  one  husband.  Connected  with  v.  26,  not  an  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  the  sex,  as  Proverbs  12. 4 ;  31. 10, 
&c,  prove.  29.  The  "only"  way  of  accounting  for  the 
scarcity  of  even  comparatively  upright  men  and  women 
is  that,  whereas  God  made  man  upright,  they  (men)  have, 
&c.  The  only  account  to  be  "  found  "  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
the  great  mystery  of  theology,  is  that  given  in  Holy  Writ 
(Genesis  2.,  3).  Among  man's  "inventions"  was  the  one 
especially  referred  to  in  v.  26,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which 
Solomon  experienced,  the  breaking  of  God's  primeval 
marriage  law,  joining  one  man  to  one  woman  (Matthew 
19.  4,  5,  6).  "  Man"  is  singular,  viz.,  Adam ;  "  they,"  plural, 
Adam,  Eve,  and  their  posterity. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Ver.l-17.  1.  Praise  of  true  wisdom  continued  (ch.  7. 11,' 
&c).  "Who"  istobe  accounted  "equal  tothe  Wiseman?" 
"Who  (like  him)  knoweth  the  interpretation"  of  God's 
providences  (ex.  gr.,  ch.  7.  8, 13, 14),  and  God's  word  (ex.  gr., 
ch.  7.  29,  Note;  Proverbs  1.  6)?  face  to  shine— (Ch.  7. 14; 
Acts  6.  15.)  A  sunny  countenance,  the  reflection  of  a  tran- 
quil conscience  aud  serene  mind.  Communion  with  God 
gives  it  (Exodus  34. 29, 20).  lioldoiesn— austerity,  changed 
•—Into  a  benign  expression  by  true  wisdom  (religion) 
(James  3.  17).  Maurer  translates,  "The  shining  (bright- 
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nesa)  of  his  face  is   '  fulsg  tnet  the  Hebrew  noun 

for  "  boldneas"  is  never  need  in  a  bad  se.uee  (Proverbs  4. 
18).    Or  as  Margin,  strength  (ch.  7. 19 ;  Isaiah  40.  31 ;  2  Corin- 
thians 3.  18).    But  the  adjective  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  (Deu- 
teronomy 23  50).    2.  the  J-daig's— Jehovah,  peculiarly  the 
king  of  Israel  in  the  theocracy :  v,  3,  4,  prove  it  is  not  the 
earthly  king  who  is  meant,    the  oath  of  God— the  cov- 
enant which  God  made  with  Abraham  and  renewed  with 
David ;  Solomon  remembered  Psalm  89. 35,  "  I  have  sworn," 
&c.  (v.  36),  and  the  penalties  if  Dayid's  children  should 
forsake  it  (v.  30-32);  inflicted  on  Solomon  himseif ;  yet  God 
not  "utterly"  forsaking  him  (v.  33,  34).    3.  hasty— rather, 
"Be  not  terror-struck  so  as  to  go  out  of  His  sight."    Sla- 
vishly "terror-struck"  is  characteristic  of  the  sinner's 
feeling  toward  God ;  he  vainly  trie3to  flee  out  of  His  sight 
(Psalm  139.  7);  opposed  to  the  "shining  face"  of  filial  con- 
fidence (v.  1 ;  John  8. 33-36 ;  Romans  8. 2 ;  1  John  4. 18).  stand 
not— persist  not.    for  he  doeth— God  inflicts  what  pun- 
ishment He  pleases  on  persisting  sinners  (Job  23. 13 ;  Psalm 
115.  3).    True  of  none  save  God.    ■£.  God's  very  "  word  "  is 
"  power."    So  the  gospel,  word  (Romans  1. 16 ;  Hebrews  4. 
12).    who  may  say,  &c  — (Job  9.12;  33.  13;  Isaiah  45.9; 
Daniel  4.  35.)    Scripture  does  not  ascribe  such  arbitrary 
power  to  earthly  kings.    5.  feel — experience,    time— the 
neglect  of  the  right  "times"  causes  much  of  the  sinful 
folly  of  the  spiritually  unwise  (3.  1-11).   judgment- the 
right  manner.    [Holden.]    But  as  God's  future  "judg- 
ment" is  connected  with  the  "  time  for  every  purpose"  in 
ch.  3. 17,  so  it  is  here.    The  punishment  of  persisting  sin- 
ners (v.  3)  suggests  it.    The  wise  man  realizes  the  fact,  that 
as  there  is  a  fit  "time"  for  every  purpose,  so  for  the 
"judgment."    This  thought  cheers  him  in  adversity  (ch. 
7.  14 ;  8. 1).    therefore  the  misery,  <ftc.— because  the  fool- 
ish  sinner  does  not  think  of  the  right  "times"  and  the, 
"judgment."    7.  he— the  sinner,  by  neglecting  times  (ex.! 
gr.,  "the  accepted  time,  and  the  day  of  salvation,  2  Corin- 
thians 6. 2),  is  taken  by  surprise  by  the  judgment  (ch.  3. 22; 
6. 12;  9.  12).    The  godly  wise  observe  the  due  times  of 
things  (ch.  3. 1),  and  so,  looking  for  the  judgment,  are  not 
taken  by  surprise,   though   not  knowing    the    precise 
"when"(l  Thessalonians  5.2-4);  they  "know  the  time" 
to  all  6aving  purposes  (Romans  13. 11).    8.  spirit— breath, 
of  life  (ch.  3.  19),  as  the  words   following  require.    Not 
"wind,"  as  Weiss  thinks  (Proverbs  30. 4).  Thisverse  natu- 
rally follows  the  subject  of  "times"  and  "judgment"  (v. 
6,  7).    discharge — alluding  to  the  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice of  all  above  twenty  years  old  (Numbers  1.  3),  yet 
many  were  exempted  (Deuteronomy  20.  5-8).    But  in  that 
war  (death)  there  is  no  exemption,    those  .  .  .  given  to— 
— lit.,  the  master  of  it.    Wickedness  can  get  money  for  the 
sinner,  but  cannot  deliver  him  from  the  death  temporal 
and  eternal,  which  is  its  penalty  (Isaiah  28. 15, 18).    9.  his 
own  hurt — the  tyrannical  ruler  "hurts"  not  merely  hi3 
subjects,  but  himself;  so  Rehoboam  (1  Kings  12.);  but  the 
"time"  of  "hurt"  chiefly  refers  to  eternal  ruin,  incurred 
by  "  wickedness,"  at  "the  day  of  death"  (v.  8),  and  the" 
"lime"of  "judgment" (v.  6;  Proverbs  8. 36).  10. the  wiclis  d 
—viz.,  rulers  (t>.  9).    Imried— with  funeral  pomp  by  mail;  1 
though  little  meriting  it  (Jeremiah  22. 19);  but  this  only 
formed  the  more  awful  contrast  to  their  death  ti 
and  eternal  inflicted  by  God  (Luke  16.  22,  23).    come  cud 
gone  from  the  xilace  of  the  holy— wenttoand  came  from 
the  place  of  judicature,  where  they  sat  as  God's  represent?.-!* 
lives  (Psalm  82. 1-0),  wit!  .    [Holden.]  Weiss  trc-.is- 

lates,  "Buried  and  gone  (utterly),  even  from  the  holy  placM 
they  departed."    As  Joab,  by  Solomon's  command,  was 
sent  to  the  grave  from  tb  e  "  h  oly  place"  in  the  temple,  whictH 
was  not  a  sanctuary  to  murderers  (Exodus  21. 14;  1  Kingw 
2.  28,  31).    The  use  of  the  very  word  "bury"  there  makes/ 
this  view  likely;  still  "who  had  come  and  gone"  may1' 
be  retained.    Joab  came  to  the  altar,  but  had   to  go 
from  it;  so  the  "wicked  rulers"  (v.  9)  (including   /    :h 
priests)  came  to,  and  went  from,  the  temple,  on  occa 
of  solemn  worship,  but  did  not  thereby  escape 
doom,    forgotten— (Proverbs  10.  7.)    11.  The  reason  whJ 
the  wicked  persevere  in  sin:  God's  delay  in  judg 
(Matthew  24.48-51;  2  Peter  3.8,9).     "They  see   not  'he 
smoke  of  the  pit,  therefore  they  dread  not  the  lire." 
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iioci'H.  J  (Psaun  66.  19.)  Joab's  escape  from  the  punish- 
ment of  Lis  murder  of  Abner,  so  far  from  "  leading  him  to 
repentance,"  as  it  ought  (Romans  2.  4),  le<l  him  to  the 
additional  murder  of  Amasa.  12.  He  says  this,  lest  the 
■Inner  should  abuse  the  statement  (ch.  7. 16),  "  A  wicked 
man  prolongeth  his  life."  before  him — lit.,  at  His pretence  ; 
reverently  serve  Him,  realizing  His  continual  presence. 
13.  neither  shall  he  prolong — not  a  contradiction  to  v. 
12.  The  "prolonging"  of  his  days  there  is  only  seeming, 
not  real.  Taking  into  account  his  eternal  existence,  his 
present  days,  however  seemingly  long,  are  really  short. 
God's  delay  (v.  11)  exists  only  in  man's  short-sighted  view. 
It  gives  scope  to  the  sinner  to  repent,  or  else  to  till  up  his 
foil  measure  of  guilt;  and  so.  in  either  case,  tends  to  the 
final  vindication  of  God's  ways.  It  gives  exercise  to  the 
faith,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  saints,  shadow — (ch. 
9.12;  Job  8.9).  14.  An  objection  is  here  started  (enter- 
talnod  by  Solomon  in  his  apostasy),  as  in  ch.  3.  16;  7.  15, 
to  the  truth  of  retributive  Justice,  from  the  fact  of  the  Just 
and  the  wicked  not  now  receiving  always  according  to 
their  respective  deserts;  a  cavil,  which  would  seem  the 
more  weighty  to  men  living  under  the  Mosaic  covenant 
of  temporal  sanctions.  The  objector  adds,  as  Solomon  had 
sail,  that  the  worldling's  pursuits  are  "vanity  "  {v.  10),  "I 
toy  (not  'said')  thi-s  also  is  vanity.  Then  I  commend 
mirth,"  Ac.  [Holdkn.J  V.  14.  15  may,  however,  be  ex- 
plained as  teaching  a  cheerful,  thankful  use  of  God's  gifts 
"under  the  Bun,"  i.  «.,  not  making  them  the  cAie/ good, as 
sensualists  do,  which  ch.  2.  2;  7.  2,  forbid  ;  but  In  "  the  fear 
of  God,"  as  ch.  3.  12;  5.  18;  7.  18;  9.  7,  opposed  to  the  absti- 
nence of  the  self-righteous  ascetic  (ch.  7. 16),  and  of  the 
miser  (ch.  5.  17).  15.  no  better  thing,  Ao.—  viz.,  for  the 
"Just "  man,  whose  chief  good  is  religion,  not  for  the 
worldly,  abide—  Hebrew,  adhere  ;  not  for  ever,  but  it  is  the 
only  sure  good  to  be  enjoyed  from  earthly  labour* (equiva- 
lent to  "  of  his  labour  the  days  of  his  life.")  Still,  the  lan- 
guage resembles  the  skeptical  precept  (1  Corinthians  15. 32), 
lntrounced  only  to  be  refuted  :  and  "abide"  is  too  strong 
language,  per  naps,  for  a  religious  man  to  apply  to  "eat- 
ing" and  "mirth."  16.  Reply  to  v.  14, 15.  When  I  ap- 
piied  myself  to  observe  man's  tolls  after  happiness  (some 
■A  them  so  incessant  as  not  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
"j&leep"),  then(«.  17,  the  apod osls)  I  saw  that  man  cannot 
find  out  (the  reason  of)  God's  inscrutable  dealings  with  the 
"Just"  and  with  the  "  wicked"  here  (v.  14;  oh.  3. 11 ;  Job 
6.  9 ;  Romans  11.  83) ;  his  duty  is  to  acquiesce  In  them  as 
good,  because  they  are  God1*,  though  he  tee*  not  all  the 
reasons  for  them  (Psalm  78.  16).  It  Is  enough  to  know 
■'  the  righteous  are  in  God's  hand  "  (oh.  9. 1).  "  Over  wise  " 
(ch.  7. 16),  i.  e.,  Speculations  above  what  Is  written  are  vain. 

CHAPTER   IX. 


Ver.  1-18.  1.  declaro— rather,  explore;  the  result  of  my 
exploring  is  this,  that  "the  righteous,  Ac.,  are  in  the 
hand  of  God.  No  man  knoweth  either  the  love  or  hatred 
tof  God  to  them)  by  all  that  la  before  them,"  i.  #.,  by  what 
Is  outwvrdly  seen  in  His  present  dealings  (oh.  8.  14, 17). 
However,  from  the  sense  of  the  same  words,  in  v.  6,  "  love 
and  hatred"  seem  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  wicked  toward* 
the  righteous,  whereby  they  caused  to  the  latter  comfort  or 
sorrow.  Translate, "  Even  the  love  and  hatred  "  (exhibited 
towardn  the  righteous,  are  in  God's  hand)  (Psalm  78.  10; 
Proverbs  16.7).  "No  man  knoweth  all  that  is  before 
them."  3.  All  things  .  .  .  alike— not  universally;  but 
as  to  death.  V.  2-10  are  made  by  Holdkn  the  objection 
of  a  skeptical  sensualist.  However,  they  may  be  ex- 
plained as  Solomon's  language.  He  repeats  the  senti- 
ment already  implied  in  ch.  2.  14 ;  3.  20 ;  8.  14.  one  event— 
no*  eternally ;  but  death  Is  common  to  alL  good— morally. 
alean — ceremonially,  sacrlnceth— alike  to  Josiah  who 
sacrificed  to  God,  and  to  Ahab  who  made  sacrifice  to 
Him  cease,  iweareth- rashly  and  falsely.  3.  Translate, 
-There  is  an  evil  above  all  (evils)  that  are  done,"  Ao.,  viz., 
that  not  only  "there  is  one  event  to  all,"  but  "also  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men"  makes  this  fact  a  reason  for 
'madly"  persisting  in  "evil  while  they  live,  and  after 
«*-*."  Afl..  sin  is  "mato«g."    the  dead— (Proverbs  2.  18; 


9. 18.)  4.  For— rather  Nevertlielem*.  English  Version  rigfctlj 
reads  as  the  Margin,  Hebrew,  "that  Is  joined,"  instead  of 
the  text,  "  who  is  to  be  chosen  ?"  hope — not  of  mere  tem- 
poral good  (Job  14.  7);  but  of  yet  repenting  and  beln& 
saved,  dog— metaphor  for  the  vilest  persons  (1  Sam- 
uel 24.  14).  lion— the  noblest  of  animals  (Proverbs  30. 
30).  better — as  to  hope  of  salvation  ;  the  noblest  who  die 
unconverted  have  no  hope;  the  vilest,  so  long  as  they 
have  life,  have  hope.  5.  know  that  they  shall  die — and 
may  thereby  be  led  "so  to  number  their  days,  that  they 
may  apply  their  hearts  to  wisdom  "  (ch.  7.  1-4  ;  Psalm  91). 
12).  dead  know  not  anything — i.  e.,  so  far  as  their  liodily 
senses  and  worldly  affairs  are  concerned  (Job  14.  21 ;  Isaiah 
63.  16);  also,  they  know  no  door  of  repentance  open  to 
them,  such  as  Is  to  all  on  earth,  neither  .  .  .  reward- 
no  advantage  from  their  worldly  labours  (ch.  2.  18-22;  4. 
9).  memory — not  of  the  righteous  (Psalm  112.  6;  Malaobl 
8.  16),  but  the  vric.ked,  who  with  all  the  pains  to  perpetuate 
their  names  (Psalm  49,  11)  are  soon  "  forgotten  "  (ch.  8.  10). 
6.  love,  and  .  .  .  hatred,  Ao. — (referring  to  v.  1,  where 
see  the  note).  Not  that  these  cease  in  a  future  world  ah 
solutely  (Ezekiel  32.  27;  Revelation  22.  11);  but  as  the  end 
of  this  verse  shows,  relatively  to  persons  and  things  la 
this  world.  Man's  love  and  hatred  can  no  longer  be  ex 
erciised  for  good  or  evil  In  the  same  way  as  here  ;  but  tuf 
fruits  of  them  remain.  What  he  Is  found  at  death  he  re- 
mains for  ever.  "Envy,"  too,  marks  the  wioked  as  re- 
ferred to,  since  it  was  therewith  that  they  assailed  the 
righteous  (v.  1,  note),  portion— their  "  portion  "  was  "  in 
this  life  "  (Psalm  17.  14),  that  they  now  "  cannot  have  any 
more."  7.  Addressed  to  the  "  righteous  wise,"  spoken  of 
in  v.  1.  Being  "in  the  hand  of  God,"  who  now  aoceptetb 
"thy  works"  in  His  service,  as  He  has  previously  ac- 
cepted thy  person  (Genesis  4.  4),  thou  mayest  "eat,  Ac, 
with  a  cheerful  (not  sensually  'merry')  heart"  (ch.  8.  13; 
6.  18;  Acts  2.  46).  8.  white— in  token  of  joy  (Isaiah  81.  3). 
Solomon  was  clad  in  white  (Joseph C8,  Antiquities,  8.  7,8); 
hence  his  attire  is  compared  to  the  "lilies"  (Matthew  6. 
29).  typical  of  the  spotless  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  the  redeemed  shall  wear  (Revelation  3.  x8;  7,  14). 
ointment — (Psalm  23.  5),  opposed  to  a  gloomy  exterior 
(2  Samuel  14.  2;  Psalm  45.  7;  Matthew  6.  17);  typical,  also 
(ch.  7. 1 ;  Song  of  Solomon  1. 8).  9.  wife  .  .  .  lovest-godly 
and  true  love,  opposed  to  the  "  snares  "  of  the  "  thousand  " 
concubines  (ch.  7.  26,  28),  "among"  whom  Solomon  could 
not  find  the  true  love  which  Joins  one  man  to  one  woman 
(Proverbs  5.  15.  18,  19;  18.22;  19.11).  10.  "Whatsoever," 
viz.,  in  the  service  of  God.  This  and  last  verse  plainly  is 
the  language  of  Solomon,  not  of  a  skeptic,  as  Holden  would 
explain  it.  hand,  Ao. — (Margin,  Leviticus  12.  8;  Margin, 
1  Samuel  10.  7.)  thy  might — diligence  (Deuteronomy  6.  5; 
Margin,  Jeremiah  48.  10).  no  work  .  .  .  tn  the  grave— 
(John  9.4;  Revelation  14.13.)  "The  soul's  play-day  is 
Satan's  work-day;  the  idler  the  man  the  busier  the 
tempter."  [South.]  11.  This  verse  qualifies  the  senti- 
ment, v.  7-9.  Earthly  "enjoyments,"  however  lawful  In 
their  place  (ch.  8.  1),  are  to  give  way  when  any  work  U 
be  done  for  God  requires  It.  Reverting  to  the  sentiment 
(ch.  8.  17),  we  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to  work  God's 
work  "with  might"  (v.  10),  but  also  with  the  feeling  thai 
the  event  is  wholly  "  in  God's  hand  "  (v.  1).  race  .  .  . 
not  to  the  swift— (2  Samuel  18.  23) ;  spiritually  (Zephaniah 
8.  19;  Romans  9.  16).  nor  .  .  .  battle  to  .  .  .  strong— (1 
Samuel  17.  47;  2  Chronicles  14.  9, 11, 15;  Psalm  33.  Is.)  bread 
—livelihood,  favour— of  the  great,  chance— seemingly, 
really  Providence.  But  as  man  cannot  "  find  it  out"  (oh. 
8.  11),  he  needs  "with  all  might"  to  use  opportunitiea. 
Duties  are  ours ;  events,  God's.  13.  his  time — vis.,  of  death 
(ch.  7.  15;  Isaiah  13.  22).  Hence  the  danger  of  delay  la 
doing  the  work  of  God,  as  one  knows  not  when  his  oppor* 
tnnlty  will  end  (t>.  10).  evil  net-— fatal  to  them.  The  un- 
expected suddenness  of  the  capture  is  the  point  of  com- 
parison. So  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  "as  * 
snare"  (Luke  21.  35).  evil  time— as  an  "  evil  net,"  falal  m 
them.  13.  Rather,  "I  have  seen  wisdom  of  this  kind 
also,"  I.  e„  exhibited  in  the  way  vrhlch  to  described  Id 
what  follows.  [Maukib.]  1*.  IB.  (9  Samuel  20.  19-aaV,' 
bulwarks— military  works  of  besiegers.    IB,  poai^^ii  y 
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oi»  temporal  advantage*  of  true  wisdom,  though  It  often 
e&ves  others.  It  receives  little  reward  from  the  world, 
which  adrulrea  none  save  the  rloh  and  great,  no  mu 
resnembered — (Genesis  40.  23.)  16.  Resuming  the  senti- 
ment (ch.  7.  19 ;  Proverbs  21.  22 ;  24.  5).  poor  imam's  wis- 
Imi  is  despised— not  the  poor  man  mentioned  In  v.  15; 
tor  his  wisdom  oonld  not  have  saved  the  city,  had  "  his 
words  not  been  heard ;"  bat  poor  men  In  general.  So  Paul 
(Acts  27. 11).  17.  Though  generally  the  poor  wise  man  Is 
not  heard  (v.  16),  yet  "  the  words  of  wise  men,  when  heard 
In  quiet  (when  oalmly  given  heed  to,  as  In  v,  15),  are  more 
serviceable  than,"  Ac.  ruleih— a*  the  "great  king"  (v.  14). 
Holomon  reverts  to  "  the  rulers  to  their  own  hurt"  (ch.  8. 
9).  1«.  am*  .Inner,  Ac.— (Joshua  7.  1,  11, 12.)  Though  wis- 
dom excels  folly  (».  18;  ch.  7. 19),  yet  a  "little  folly  (equiv- 
alent to  tin)  can  destroy  much  good,"  both  In  himself  (cb. 
10.  1;  James  2. 10)  and  In  others.  "Wisdom"  must,  from 
the  antithesis  to  "  sinner,"  mean  religion.  Thus  typically, 
tne  "little  olty"  may  be  applied  to  the  Church  (Luke  12.  82; 
Hebrews  12.  22) ;  the  great  king  to  Saum  (John  12.  31) ;  the 
d«»plsed  poor  wise  man,  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah  53. 2.  8;  Mark 
*.  8;  2  Corinthians  8.  0;  Epheslans  1.7,8;  Colosslans  2.  Si. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-20.  1.  Following  up  ch.  9.  18.  hlsm  that  U  In 
reputation— «x.  pr„  David  (2  Samuel  12.  14) ;  Solomon  (1 
Kings  11.);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chronicles  18. ;  19.  2);  Joslah  (2 
Chronicles  35.  22).  The  more  delicate  the  perfume,  the 
more  wmily  spoiled  Is  the  ointment.  Common  oil  Is  not 
m>  liable  to  Injury.  So  the  higher  a  man's  religions 
character  Is,  the  more  hurt  Is  caused  by  a  sinful  folly  in 
him.  Bad  savour  Is  endurable  In  oil,  bat  not  In  what 
pro/ease*  to  be,  and  is  compounded  by  the  perfumer 
(" aiotbecary")  for,  fragrance.  "Flies"  answer  to  "a 
little  folly"  (sin),  appropriately,  being  imall  (1  Corinthians 
V  6);  also,  "Beelzebub"  means  prftvy  of  flit*.  "Ointment" 
answers  to  "  reputation"  (eh.  7.  1;  Osnesis  54.  80).  The 
veros  are  singular,  the  noun  plural.  Implying  that  each  of 
the  flies  rouses  the  stinking  savour.  S.  (Ch.  2.  14.)  right 
—the  right  hand  is  more  expert  than  the  left.  The  godly 
wise  Is  mors  on  his  guard  than  the  foolish  sinner,  though 
at  times  he  slip.  Better  a  diamond  with  a  flaw,  than  a 
pebble  without  one.  8.  by  the  way — In  his  ordinary 
towm;  tu  his  simplest  acts  (Proverbs  ft.  12-14).  That  he 
*saUh,"  virti«iUy,  "that  he"  himself,  Ac  [L2JL]  But 
Vulgate,  "  lie  thinks  that  every  one  (sis*  whom  he  meets) 
is  a  fboL"  41.  spirit— anger,  yielding  paelmeth— (Prov- 
erbs 15.  L)  This  explains  "leave  not  thy  place;"  do  not 
In  a  rvtittuyj  spirit  withdraw  from  thy  post  of  duty  (ch.  8. 
1).  5.  as— rather,  "by  reason  of  an  error."  [Mattjuji  and 
Rolj>ej«.J  6.  rich— not  in  mere  wealth,  bat  In  wisdom, 
as  the  antithesis  to  "folly"  (for  "foolish  men")  shows. 
Ho  Hebrew,  rivh,  equivalent  to  "  liberal,"  In  a  good  sense 
Isaiah  82. 5).  Mordecai  and  Hainan  (Esther  8.  1, 2 ;  8.  6-il). 
T.  MrrtsU  apom  horses— the  worthless  exalted  to  dignity 
Jeremiah  17.  25);  and  vies  versa  (2  Samuel  IS.  80).  8.  The 
'.Mai  results  to  kings  of  such  an  unwise  policy ;  the  wrong 
.lone  to  others  recoils  on  themselves  (oh.  8.  9) ;  they  fall 
Into  the  pit  which  they  dug  for  others  (Esther  7. 10;  Psalm 
.'.  15:  Proverbs  28.  27).  Breaking  through  the  wise  fences 
of  their  throne,  they  suffer  unexpectedly  themselves ;  as 
when  one  Is  stung  by  a  serpent  larking  in  the  stones  of 
his  neighbour's  garden  wall  (Psalm  80. 12),  which  he  ma- 
liciously pulls  down  (Amos  5.  19).  9.  remo-reth  stones— 
«**.,  of  an  ancient  building.  [Wxiss.]  His  neighbour's 
landmarks.  [Hoi^dxs.]  Cut*  out  from  the  quarry.  [Mac- 
res.]  endangered— by  the  splinters,  or  by  the  head  of 
she  liau-het,  flying  back  on  himself.  Pithy  aphorisms  are 
jotomoo  in  the  East.  The  sense  Is:  Violations  of  true 
wisdom  r»vx>:i  on  the  perpetrators.  10.  Iron  .  .  .  blunt 
—in  "cleaving  wood"  (v.  9),  answering  to  the  "fool  set  In 
ligRlty"  (r.  6>,  who  wants  sharpness.  More  force  has  then 
to  be  Q*.-d  In  both  cases ;  bat  force  without  Judgment  "en- 
tangrrs"  one's  self.  Translate,  "  If  one  hath  blonted  his 
iron."  IUaukcb.]  The  preference  of  rasa  to  Judicious 
io»s\sell<.r»,  which  entailed  the  pushing  of  matters  by 
fsiva,  proved  to  be  the  "hurt"  of  Rehoboam  (1  Kings  12) 


wisdom  Is  profitable  to  direct — to  a  prosperous  lssn* 
Instead  of  forcing  matters  by  main  "strength'  to  one* 
own  hurt  (ch.  9. 16, 18).  II'.  A  "serpent  will  bite "  If  "en- 
chantment" Is  not  used;  "and  a  babbling  calumniator  is 
no  better."  Therefore,  as  one  may  escape  a  serpent  by 
charms  (Psalm  58.  4,  5),  so  one  may  escape  the  sling  of  • 
calumniator  by  discretion  (v.  12).  [Hoij>kn.]  Thus,  "with- 
out enchantment"  answers  to  "  not  whet  the  edge"  (v.  10), 
both  expressing,  figuratively,  want  of  Judgment.  Mafum 
translate*,  "  There  is  no  gain  to  the  enchanter"  {Margin, 
"master  of  the  tongue")  from  his  enchantments,  because  the 
serpent  bites  before  he  can  use  thera;  hence  the  meed  of 
continual  caution.  Ver.  8-10,  caution  in  acting;  d.  11  and 
following  verses,  caution  in  speaking.  13.  gracious 
thereby  he  takes  precaution  against  sodden  injury  (v.  11). 
swallow  up  himself— (Proverbs  10.  8,  14,  21,  82;  12.  13 ;  15. 
2;  22.  li.)  13.  Illustrating  the  folly  and  injuriousnes*  of  the 
fool's  words;  last  clause  of  v.  12.  14.  full  of  words— 
(ch.  5.  2.)  m  mam  cannot  tell  what  shall  be  — (ch.  3. 
22;  6.  12;  8.  7;  11.  2;  Proverbs  27.  L)  If  man,  universally 
(Including  the  wise  man),  cannot  foresee  the  future,  much 
less  can  the  fool;  his  "many  words"  are  therefore  futile. 
15.  labour  .  .  .  wemrteth— (Isaiah  55.  2;  Habakkuk  2.  IS.) 
lenoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city — proverb  for  igno- 
rance of  the  most  ordinary  matter*  (t>.  3);  spiritually,  the 
heavenly  city  (Psalm  107.  7;  Matthew  7.  13,  14).  Maubjkb 
connects  v.  15  with  the  following  verses.  The  labour  (vex- 
ation) caused  by  the  foolish  (injurious  princes,  v.  4-7)  har- 
asses him  who  "knows  not  how  to  go  to  the  city,"  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  them  there.  English  Version  Is 
simpler.  16.  a  child— given  to  pleasures;  behaves  with 
childish  levity.  Not  In  yearn;  for  a  nation  may  be  happy 
under  a  young  prince,  as  Joslah.  eat  in  the  morning— 
the  usual  time  for  dispensing  Justice  in  the  East  (Jeremiah 
21. 12);  here,  given  to  feasting  (Isaiah  5.  11 ;  Acts  2.  15).  17. 
son  of  nobles— not  merely  in  blood,  but  in  virtue,  the 
true  nobility  (Song  of  Solomon  7.  1 ;  Isaiah  82.  6,  8).  in 
due  season— (ch.  8.  1\  not  nntll  duty  has  first  been  at- 
tended to.  for  strength— to  refresh  the  body,  not  far 
revelry  (included  in  "drunkenness").  18.  building—  ut. 
the  Joining  of  the  rafters,  viz.,  the  kingdom  (v.  16 ;  Isaiah  a 
6;  Amos  9.  11).  hands— (ch.  4.  6;  Proverbs  6.  10.)  drop* 
peth— by  neglect  to  repair  the  roof  In  time,  the  rain  get* 
through.  18.  Referring  to  t>.  18.  Instead  of  repairing  the 
breaches  in  the  commonwealth  (equivalent  to  "build 
ing"),  the  princes  "make  a  feast  for  laughter  (v.  16),  and 
wine  niaketh  their  life  glad  (Psalm  104.  15),  and  (but) 
money  supplleth  (answereth  their  wishes  by  supplying) 
all  things,"  t.  e.,  they  take  bribes  to  support  their  extrava- 
gance ;  and  hence  arise  the  wrongs  that  are  perpetrated 
(v.  5,  6;  ch.  3.  16;  Isaiah  L  23;  6.  23).  Macrer  takes  "all 
things"  of  the  wrongs  to  which  princes  are  Instigated  by 
"money;"  ex.  gr.,  the  heavy  taxes,  which  were  the  occa- 
sion of  Rehoboam  losing  ten  tribes  (1  Kings  12.  4,  Ac.). 
20.  thought — lit.,  consciousne**.  rich — the  great.  The 
language,  as  applied  to  earthly  princes  knowing  the 
"thought,"  is  figurative.  But  it  literally  holds  good  of 
the  King  of  kings  (Psalm  139.),  whose  consciousness  of 
every  evil  thought  we  should  ever  realize,  bed-chamber 
—the  most  secret  place  (2  Kings  6.  12).  bird  of  the  air, 
Ac.— proverbial  (cf.  Habakkuk  2. 11 ;  Luke  19. 40) ;  in  a  way 
as  marvellous  and  rapid,  as  if  birds  or  some  winged  mes- 
senger carried  to  the  king  information  of  the  curse  so 
ottered.  In  the  East  superhuman  sagacity  was  attribr  ted 
to  birds  (see  my  note,  Job  28.  21 ;  hence  the  proverb). 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Ver.  1-10.  1.  Ver.  2  shows  that  charity  Is  here  Inculcated 
bread— bread-corn.  As  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  all  thv\,i 
needful  for  the  body  and  soul.  Solomon  reverts  to  the  sen- 
timent (ch.  9. 10).  waters— image  from  the  custom  of  sow- 
ing seed  by  casting  it  from  boats  into  the  overflowing 
WMiers  of  the  Nile,  or  In  any  marshy  ground.  When  the 
waters  receded,  the  grain  in  the  alluvial  soil  sprang  ay 
(Isaiah  32.  20).  "Waters"  express  multitude*,  so  v.  2;  Htrr- 
elation  17. 15;  also  the  seemingly  hopeless  cha-aete'  ■-(  thf 
recipients  of  the  charity  ;  bat  It  shall  prove  at  l«v*   -    t»»v« 
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«een  nut  thrown  away  (Isaiah  49.  4).  *.  p«rtlon — of  r.hy 
bread,  mtcb — the  perfect  number,  eight— even  to  more 
Vtan  seven,  i.  «.,  to  many  (so  "  water*,"  v.  1),  nay,  even  to 
very  manp  In  need  (Job  5.19;  Mtcah  5.  5).  evil — the  day 
may  t>«  near,  when  yon  will  need  the  help  of  those  whom 
yon  have  bound  to  you  by  ki  ndnesse*  (Luke  18. 9).  The  very 
•rgumeat  which  covetous  men  use  against  liberality,  viz,, 
that  bud  times  may  come,  the  wise  man  uses  for  It.  3. 
niniid* — answering  to  "evil"  (v.  2),  meaning,  When  the 
times  of  evil  are  fully  ripe,  evil  must  come;  and  specula- 
llons  about  It  before  hand,  bo  u  to  prevent  one  sowing 
»eed  of  liberality,  are  vain  (v.  4).  tree— once  that  the 
•iorrn  uproots  It,  It  lies  either  northward  or  southward, 
according  as  It  fell.  So  man's  character  Is  unchangeable, 
whether  for  hell  or  heaven,  onoe  that  death  overtakes 
him  (Revelation  22.  11, 14,  15).  Now  Is  his  time  for  liber- 
ality, before  the  evil  days  come  (ch.  12. 1).  4V.  Therefore  sow 
thy  charity  In  faith,  without  hesitancy  or  speculation  as 
to  result*,  because  they  may  not  seem  promising  (ch.  9. 
10).  So  In  v.  1,  man  Is  told  to  "cast  his  bread -corn"  on  the 
seemingly  unpromising  "waters"  (Psalm  126.6,9).  The 
farmer  would  get  on  badly,  who,  Instead  of  sowing  and 
reaping,  spent  his  time  In  watching  the  wind  and  clouds, 
ft.  spirit— how  the  soul  animates  the  body  t  Thus  the 
transition  to  the  formation  of  the  body  "In  the  womb"  Is 
more  natural,  than  If  with  Matjkeb  we  translate  It  "  wind" 
(ch.  1.  6;  John  3.  8).  bones  .  .  .  grow— {Job  10, 8,  9;  Psalm 
189.  15,  10.)  knowest  not  the  work*  of  God— <  Ch.  3. 11 ;  8. 
17;  9. 12.)  6.  morning  . . .  evening— early  and  late;  when 
young  and  when  old ;  In  sunshine  and  under  clouds,  seed— 
of  godly  works  (Hosea  10.12;  2  Corinthians  9, 10;  Galatlans 
■1,7).  prosper— (Isaiah  65.  10,11.)  both  .  .  .  alike  —  both 
the  unpromising  and  the  promising  sowing  may  bear 
good  Crult  in  others:  certainly  they  shall  to  the  faithful 
tower.  7.  light— of  life  (ch.  7. 11 ;  Psalm  49. 19).  Life  Is  en- 
joyable, especially  to  the  godly.  8.  But  whilst  man  thank- 
fully enjoys  life,  "  let  him  remember"  It  will  not  last  for 
•ver.  The  "  many  days  of  darkness,"  i. «.,  the  unseen 
world  (Job  10.  21, 22;  Psalm  88. 12),  also  days  of  "evil"  In 
this  world  (v.  2)  are  coming;  therefore  sow  the  good  seed 
whilst  life  and  good  days  last,  which  are  not  too  long  for 
*jy»-.-iupHshlng  life's  duties.  All  that  ccmetb-t.  e..  All 
li.a  followeth  In  the  evil  and  dark  days  Is  vain,  as  far  as 
vork  for  Vod  Is  concerned  (Oh.  9.  10).  9.  Rejoice—  Not 
advice,  but  warning.  So  1  Kings  22. 15,  is  irony;  if  thou 
dost  rejoice  (carnally,  ch.  2.  2 ;  7.  2,  not  moderately,  as  ch.  5. 
18),  Ac.,  then  "know  that  .  .  .  God  will  bring  thee  into 
Judgment"  (ch.  3.  17;  12. 14).  youth  .  .  .  youth—distinct 
Hebrew  word*,  adolescence  or  boyhood  (before  v.  13),  and 
full-grown  youth.  It  marks  the  gradual  progress  in  self- 
indulgence,  to  which  the  young  especially  are  prone ;  they 
see  the  roses,  but  do  not  discover  the  thorns,  until  pierced 
by  them.  Religion  will  cost  self-denial,  but  the  want  of 
it  infinitely  more  (Luke  14.  28).  10.  sorrow— i.  e„  the  lusts 
that  end  In  "  sorrow,"  opposed  to  "rejoice,"  and  "heart 
sheer  thee"  (v.  9);  Margin,  "anger,"  i.e„  all  "ways  of 
thine  heart:"  "remove,"  Ac.,  Is  thus  opposed  to  "walk 
In,"  Ac.  (v.  9).  flesh— the  bodily  organ  by  which  the  sen- 
sual thoughts  of  the  "  heart"  are  embodied  in  acts,  child- 
hood— rather,  boyhood;  the  same  Hebrew  word  as  the 
first,  "youth"  in  v.  9.  A  motive  for  self-restraint;  the 
time  Is  coming  when  the  vigour  of  youth  on  which  thou 
reliest,  will  seem  vain,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
given  to  God  (ch.  12.  1).    youth— lit.,  the  dawn  of  thy  days. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-14.  1.  As  ch.  11.  9,  10  showed  what  yoruna  are  to 
shun,  so  this  verse  shows  what  they  are  to  follow.  Crea- 
tor—" Remember"  that  thou  art  not  thine  own,  but  God's 
property  ;  for  He  has  created  thee  (Psalm  100.  S).  There- 
fore serve  Him  with  thy  "  all"  (Mark  12.  30),  and  with  thy 
be*  days,  not  with  the  dregs  of  them  (Proverbs  8. 17 ;  22.  8 ; 
leremlab  8.  4;  Lamentations  S.  27).  The  Hebrew  Is  Crea- 
nfs,  plw  ni,  implying  the  plurality  of  persons,  as  In  Gene- 
Ms  1.  38 ;  so  Hebrew,  Makers  (Isaiah  54.  6).  while  .  .  .  not 
-«.  «.,  be/ore  that  (Proverbs  8.  28)  the  evil  days  come,  viz., 
«n»a'.'t>  :+;:d  old  a*-e,  when  ODe  can  no  longer  serve  God, 


as  In  youth  (ch.  11. 2,  8).    no  pleasure — of  a  sensual  ktati 
(2  Samuel  19.  35 ;  Psalm  90. 10).    Pleasure  In  God  continizea 
to  the  godly  old  (Isaiah  46.  4).    ».  Illustrating  "  th->  evil 
days"  (Jeremiah  13. 16).     "  Light,"    "  sun,"  Ac.    erprerat 
prosperity;  "darkness,"  pain  and  calamity  (Isaiah  13. 1«, 
80.  26).    cloud*  .  .  .  after  .  .  .  rain— after  rain  gun»hln« 
(comfort)  might  be  looked  for,  but  only  a  brief  glimpse  ot 
it  Is  given,  and  the  gloomy  clouds  (pains)  return.    3 
keepers  of  the  house — viz.,  the  hands  and  arms  which  pro- 
tected the  body,  as  guards  do  a  palace  (Genesis  49.  24 ;  Jot 
4. 19;    2  Corinthians  5.  1),  are  now  palsied,    strong  mem 
.  .  .  bow- (Judges  16.  25,  30.)    Like  supporting  pillars,  th* 
feet  and  knees  (Song  of  Solomon  5.  15);  the  strongest  mem- 
bers (Psalm  147. 10).    grinders— the  molar  teeth,    ceaae— 
are  Idle,  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows— the  eyes : 
the  powers  of  vision,  looking  out  from  beneath  the  eye 
lids,  which  open  and  shut  like  the  casement  of  a  window 
4V.  doors— the  lips,  which  are  closely  shut  together  aa  doori, 
by  old  men  In  eating;  for,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the  fooc 
would  drop  out  (Job  41. 14;   Psalm  141.3;  Micah  7.  6).    la 
the  streets — i.e.,  toward  the  street,  "the  outer  doors.' 
[Matjrek  and  Weiss.]  sound  of . .  .  grinding— the  teeth 
being  almost  gone,  and  the  lips  "shut"  in  eating,  tb* 
sound  of  mastication  Is  scarcely  heard,    the  bird—  the. 
cock.    In  the  East  all  mostly  rise  with  the  dawn.   But  tht 
old  are  glad  to  rise  from  their  sleepless  couch,  or  painfu; 
slumbers  still  earlier,  viz.,  when  the  cock  crows,  before 
dawn  (Job  7.  4).  [Holden.]  The  least  noise  awakens  them 
[Weiss.]    daughters  of  music — the  organs  that  produce 
and  that  enjoy  music ;  the  voice  and  ear.    9.  that  which  it 
high— the  old  are  afraid  of  ascending  ixhill.    fears  .  .  .  lis 
the  way — even  on  the  level  highway  they  are  full  of  fear* 
of  falling,  Ac.    almond  . .  .  flourish— In  the  East  the  hair 
is  mostly  dark.    The  white  head  of  the  old  among  the  dark- 
haired  Is  like  an  almond  tree,  with  Its  white  blossoms, 
among  the  dark  trees  aronnd.  [Ho^nEX.]    The  almond 
tree  flowers  on  a  leafless  stock  in  winter  (answering  to  oU 
age,  in  which  all  the  powers  are  dormant),  whilst  the 
other  trees  are  flowerless.    Gesenitjs  takes  the  Hebreu 
for  flourishes  from  a  different  root,  casts  off;  when  the  old 
man  loses  his  gray  hairs,  as  the  almond  tree  casts  its  white 
flowers,    grasshopper— the  dry,  shrivelled,  old  man,  hit 
backbone  sticking  out,  his  knees  projecting  forwards,  his 
arms  backwards,  his  head  down,  and  the  apophyses  en- 
larged. Is  like  that  Insect.    Hence  arose  the  fable,  that  TV 
thonus  In  very  old  age  was  changed  Into  a  grasshopper. 
[Pakkhuest,]     "The  locust  raises  itself  to  fly;"  the  old 
man  about  to  leave  the  body  Is  like  a  locust  when  it  is  as- 
suming its  winged  form,  and  is  about  to  fly.    [Mactrek.] 
a  burden — viz.,  to  himself,    desire  shall  fail — sat is/act! on 
shall  be  abolished.     For  desire,   Vulgate  has  "  the  caper 
tree,"  provocative  of  lust;  not  so  well,    long  home — (Job 
16.  22;  17. 13.)    mourners— (Jeremiah  9. 17-20),  hired  for  the, 
occasion  (Matthew  9.  23).    6.  A  double  Image  to  represenl 
death,  as  v.  1-6,  old  age.     (1.)  A  lamp  of  frail  material,  but 
gilded  over,  often  In  the  East  hung  from  roofs  by  a  cord  ot 
silk  and  silver  Interwoven  ;  as  the  lamp  Is  dashed  down 
and  broken,  when  the  cord  breaks,  so  man  at  death ;  the 
golden  bowl  of  the  lamp  answers  to  the  skull,  which,  from 
the    vital    precionsness  of   Its  contents,   may  be   called 
"golden ;"  "  the  silver  cord"  is  the  spinal  marrow,  which  is> 
white  and  precious  as  silver,  and  is  attached  to  the  brain 
(2.)  A  fountain,  from  which  water  is  drawn  by  a  pitcher  lei 
down    by  a  rope  wound  round  a  wheel;  as,  when   the 
pitcher  and  wheel  are  broken,   water  can  no  more  be 
drawn,  so  life  ceases  when  the  vital  energies  are  gone 
The  "  fountain"  may  mean  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart; 
the  "cistern,"  the  left;  the  pitcher,  the  veins  ;  the  wheel 
the  aorta,  or  great  artery.    [Smith.]    The  circulation  o> 
the  blood,  whether  known  or  not  to  Solomon,  seems  to  b* 
implied  in  the  language  put  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  bh 
mouth.    This  gloomy  picture  of  old  age  applies  to  thost 
who  have  not  "  remembered   their    Creator  In    youth." 
They  have  none  of  the  consolations  of  God,  which  tliej 
might  have  obtained  In  youth ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  seel- 
them.    A  good  old  age  Is  a  blessing  to  the  godly  (Genesi> 
15. 15;  Job  5.  26;  Proverbs  18.  31 ;  20.  29).    7.  dust—  the  dust 
formed  body.    spirM — surviving  the  body  ;  Implying  its 

ill 
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immortality  xtOx.  3.  11).  *-!».  A  summary  of  tne  first  part.  "masters  of  assemblies,"  viz..  untier-shcfthi-rris.  inspired  07 
IB  14.  A  summary  of  U\e  second.  Vanity,  Ac— Kesump-  the  Chief  Shepherd  (1  Peter  6.  2-4).  KcHMiTvrtran.tto/''*,  "Th» 
cJao  of  the  sentlmiut  with  which  the  book  began  (ch.  L  masters  of  assemblies  are  fastened  (made  sore)  hs  natls," 
1:  I  John  2.  17..  s-Kunfriod  heed — lit.,  he  weighed.  Tbe  so  Isaiah  22,  23.  13.  (Note,  ch.  1.18.)  many  books— of 
"touching  the  people"  sepras  to  have  been  oral;  the  mere  human  composition,  opposed  to  "by  these;"  these 
■  proverhs,"  in  writing.  There  must  then  have  been  and-  inspired  writings  are  the  only  snre  sonrce  of  "admonl- 
Tories  assembled  to  hear  the  Inspired  wisdom  of  the  Preacher,  tlon."  (over  much)  study  — In  mere  hnman  books. 
&&i>  the  explanation  of  "Koheleth"  In  the  Introduction  wearies  the  body,  without  solidly  profiting  the  soul.  IS. 
<wad  ch.  1.  (1  Kings  4.34).  that  which  la  written,  <tc—  The  grand  inference  of  the  whole  book.  Fear  0»d— Th* 
rather  (he  sought.)  "to  write  dmvn  uprightly  (or  'aright')  antidote  to  following  creature  -  Idols,  and  "vanities," 
words  of  truth."  fHoi.DKN  and  Wkiss.J  "Acceptable"  whether  self- righteousness  (ch.  7.  16,  18),  or  wicked  op- 
means  an  agreeable  style  j  "  uprightly  .  .  .  truth,"  correct  presslon  and  other  evils  (ch.  8.  12,  13),  or  mad  mirth  (oh.  X 
sentiment.  11.  goads  — piercing  deeply  Into  the  mind  2;  7.  2-5),  or  self-mortifying  avarice  (ch.  8. 13,  17),  or  youth 
(Acta  2.  37;  «.  5;  Hebrew  4.  12) ;  evidently  inspired  word*,  as  spent  without.  God  (ch.  1L9;  12.1).  thU  Is  the  wholi 
the  end  of  the  verse  proves,  fastened — rather,  on  account  duty  of  man — lit.,  this  is  the  whole  man,  the  full  Ideal  of 
of  the  Hebrew  genders,  (The  words)  "are  fastened  (In  the  man,  as  originally  contemplated,  realized  wholly  by 
memory)  like  nails."  (HoLOfn.)  masters  of  assemblies  Jesus  Christ  alone;  and,  through  Him,  by  saints  now  in 
—rather,  "  the  masters  of  collections  ((.  «.,  collectors  of  In-  part,  hereafter  perfectly  (1  John  ft.  22-24;  Revelation  22. 14> 
uplred  sayings,  Proverl*  25. 1),  are  given  ('have  published  14.  The  future  Judgment  Is  the  test  of  what  is  "vanity," 
them  as  proceeding'  (Hoi.dknJ)  from  one  Shepherd,"  viz.,  what  solid,  as  regards  the  chief  good,  the  grand  subject  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  [Vims]  (Ezeklel  87.24).  How-  the  book, 
ever,  the  mention  of  "goads"  favours  the  English  VerxUm, 


THE 

SONG    OF    SOLOMON. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  Hong  of  Solomon,  called  In  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  "The  Song  of  songs,"  from  the  opening  words.  This  ttth 
denotes  Us  superior  e-sxelUnce,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Idiom ;  so  holy  of  holies,  equivalent  to  most  holy  (Exodus  2ft 
37) ;  the  heaven  of  heavens,  equivalent  to  the  highest  heavens  (Deuteronomy  10. 14).  It  Is  one  of  the  five  volumes  (megtir 
tolh)  placed  Immediately  after  the  Pentateuch  In  MSS.  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  Is  also  fourth  of  the  Hagtographs. 
f"  Cetublm,"  writings),  or  the  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  two  being  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Th* 
Jewish  enumeration  of  the  Cetublm  Is  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 
Dauiel,  Ezra  (including  Nehemlah),  and  Chronicles.  Its  canonicity  Is  certain ;  It  Is  found  In  all  Hebrew  MOS.  of  Scrip- 
ture; also  In  the  Greek  LXX.. ;  in  the  catalogues  of  Mellto,  bishop  of  Sardls,  A.D.  170  (Euskbius,  H.  E.  lv.  28),  and  01 
others  of  the  ancient  Chnrch. 

Orlgen  and  Jerome  tell  us  that  the  Jews  forbade  it  to  be  read  by  any  until  he  was  thirty  years  old.  It  certain  It 
needs  a  degree  of  spiritual  maturity  to  enter  aright  Into  the  holy  mystery  of  love  which  It  allegorlcally  setn  forth. 
To  such  as  have  attained  this  maturity,  of  whatever  age  they  be,  the  Song  of  songs  Is  one  of  the  most  edifying  of  the 
snored  writings.  Kosenmuller  Justly  says,  The  sudden  transitions  of  the  bride  from  the  court  to  the  grove  are  Inex- 
plicable, on  the  supposition  that  It  describes  merely  human  love.  Had  It  been  the  latter,  it  would  have  been  posi- 
tively objectionable,  and  never  would  have  been  Inserted  In  the  holy  canon.  The  allusion  to  "  Pharaoh's  chariots" 
(ch.  1.  9)  has  been  made  a  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the  love  of  Solomon  and  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  the  subject  of 
the  Song.  But  this  passage  alludes  to  a  remarkable  event  In  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  the  deliver- 
unce  from  the  hosts  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh  at  the  Red  Sea.  (See,  however,  note  there.)  The  other  allusions  are 
quite  opposed  to  the  notion;  the  bride  Is  represented  at  times  as  a  shepherdess  (ch.  1.7),  "an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians"  (Genesis  46.  84) ;  so  also  ch.  1.  6;  8.4;  4.8;  5. 7  are  at  variance  with  It.  The  Christian  fathers,  Origen  and 
Vheodoret,  compared  the  teaching  of  Solomon  to  a  ladder  with  three  steps;  Ecclesiastes,  natural  (the  nature  of 
sensible  things,  vain) ;  Proverbs,  moral ;  Canticles,  mystical  (figuring  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church).  The  Jews 
compared  Proverbs  to  the  outer  oourt  of  Solomon's  temple,  Ecclesiastes  to  the  holy  place,  and  Canticles  to  the  holy 
of  holies.  Understood  allegorlcally,  the  Song  Is  cleared  of  all  difficulty.  "  Shulamlth"  (ch.  6. 18),  the  bride,  is  thus  an 
appropriate  name,  Daughter  of  Peace  being  the  feminine  of  Solomon,  equivalent  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  She  by  turns 
Is  a  vinedresser,  shepherdess,  midnight  Inquirer,  and  prince's  consort  and  daughter,  and  He  a  suppliant  drenched 
with  night-dews,  and  a  king  In  His  palace,  In  harmony  with  the  various  relations  of  the  Church  and  Christ.  As 
Ecclesiastes  sets  forth  the  vanity  of  love  of  the  creature,  Canticles  sets  forth  the  fullness  of  the  love  which  Joins 
believers  and  the  Saviour.  The  entire  economy  of  salvation,  says  Harris,  aims  at  restoring  to  the  world  the  lost 
■pirtt  of  love.  God  is  love,  and  Christ  Is  the  embodiment  of  the  love  of  God.  As  the  other  books  of  Scripture  present 
severally  their  own  aspocts  of  Divine  truth,  so  Canticles  furnishes  the  believer  with  language  of  holy  love,  where  with 
his  heart  can  commune  with  his  Lord;  and  portrays  the  Intensity  of  Christ's  love  to  him;  the  affection  of  Iovf  was 
created  in  man  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  love,  and  the  Song  clothes  the  latter  In  words;  were  it  not  for  this, 
we  should  be  at  a  loss  for  language,  having  the  Divine  warrant,  wherewith  to  express,  without  presumption,  the 
fervour  of  the  love  between  Christ  and  as.  The  Image  of  a  bride,  a  bridegroom,  and  a  marriage,  to  represent  this 
spiritual  union,  has  the  sanotlon  of  Scripture  throughout;  nay,  the  spiritual  union  was  the  original  fact  in  the  mint} 
of  <?od,  of  which  marriage  Is  the  transcript  (Isaiah  64. 5;  62. 5;  Jeremiah  8. 1,  4c. ;  Ezekiel  16,  and  23. ;  Matthew  9.  15 
K.  2;  26. 1,  <&c. ;  John  8.  29;  2  Corinthians  11. 2;  Epheslans  5. 23-32,  where  Paul  does  not  go  from  the  marriage  relation 
to  the  anion  of  Christ  and  the  Church  as  If  the  former  were  the  first;  but  comes  down  from  the  latter  as  the  first  and 
twin',  re-cognized  fact  on  which  the  relation  of  marriage  Is  based ;  Revelation  19. 7;  21. 2;  22. 17).  Above  all,  tbe  Song 
wtmi*  to  correspond  to,  and  form  a  trilogy  with,  the  45th  and  72d  Psalms,  which  contain  the  same  Imagery  '  <st  a» 
414 
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Paalai  87.  inswers  to  Proverbs,  and  Psalms  S9.  and  T.i.  to  .lob.  Love  to  Christ  is  the  strongest,  as  It  It*  the  parent,  «t 
daman  passions,  and  therefore  needs  the  strongest  language  to  express  It:  to  the  pure  In  heart  the  phraseology, 
drawn  from  the  rtoh  Imagery  of  Oriental  poetry,  will  not  only  appear  Dot  indelicate  or  exaggerated,  but  even  below 
the  reality.  A  single  emblem  Is  a  type;  the  actual  rites,  Incidents,  and  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  were  appointed 
types  of  truths  afterwards  to  be  revealed.  Bat  the  allegory  Is  a  continued  metaphor,  In  which  the  circumstances  are 
palpably  often  purely  Imagery,  whilst  the  thing  signified  is  altogether  real.  The  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  Song  is 
uot  to  be  looked  for  In  the  allegory  itself,  but  In  other  parts  ot  Scripture.  "It  lies  tn  the  casket  of  revelation  an 
exquisite  gem,  engraved  with  emblematical  characters,  with  nothing  literal  thereon  to  break  the  consistency  of  thei! 
oeauty."  [Bureowes.]  This  accounts  tor  tne  name  o)  (iod  not  occurring  In  It.  Whereas  In  the  parable  the  write* 
narrates,  in  the  allegory  he  never  does  so.  The  Song  throughout  consist*  of  immediate  addresses  either  of  Christ  bo 
the  soul,  or  of  the  soul  to  Christ.  "The  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ's  loveliness  and  the  believer's  love  is  the 
best  commentary  on  the  whole  of  this  allegorical  Song."  [Lkighton.]  Like  the  curiously  wrought  Oriental  lamps, 
which  do  not  reveal  the  beauty  of  their  transparent  emblems  until  lighted  up  within,  so  the  types  and  allegories  of 
Scripture,  "the  lantern  to  our  path,"  need  the  Inner  light  ol  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  reveal  their  significance. 
The  details  of  the  allegory  are  not  to  be  too  minutely  pressed.  In  the  Song,  with  an  Oriental  profusion  of  imagery, 
numbers  of  lovely,  sensible  objects  are  aggregated  not  strictly  congruous,  but  portraying  Jointly  by  their  very 
diversity  the  thousand  various  and  seemingly  opposite  beauties  which  meet  together  In  Christ. 

The  unity  of  subject  throughout,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  expressions  (ch.  2.  6,  7;  3.  5;  8.  S,  i;  2.  16;  fi.  3;  7. 10; 
3.  6;  6.  10;  8.  5),  prove  the  unity  of  the  poem,  in  opposition  to  those  who  make  It.  consist  of  a  nmnber  of  separate  erotic 
songs.  The  sudden  transitions,  ex.  gr.,  from  the  midnight  knocking  at  a  humble  cottage  to  a  glorious  description  of 
the  King,  accord  with  the  alternations  in  the  believer's  experience.  However  various  the  divisions  assigned  be 
most  commentators  have  observed  four  breaks  (whatever  more  they  have  imagined),  followed  by  four  abrupt  begin- 
nings (ch.  2.  7;  3.6;  6, 1;  8.  4).  Thus  there  result  five  parts,  all  alike  ending  in  full  repose  and  refreshment.  We  read 
(1  Kings  4.  32)  that  Solomon's  songs  were  "  a  thousand  and  five."  The  odd  number /!iv  added  over  the  complete  thou- 
land  makes  It  not  unlikely  that  the  "  live"  refers  to  the  Song  of  songs,  consisting  of  five  parte. 

It  answers  to  the  Idyllic  poetry  of  other  nations.  The  Jews  explain  it  of  the  union  of  Jehovah  and  ancient  Israel ; 
the  allnsions  to  the  temple  and  the  ■wildemeiss  accord  with  this;  some  Christians  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  others  of 
Christ  and  the  individual  believer.  All  these  are  true;  for  the  Church  Is  one  in  all  ages,  the  ancient  typifying  the 
modern  Church,  and  its  history  answering  to  that  of  each  Individual  soul  in  it.  Jesus  "sees  all,  as  if  that,  all  were 
one,  loves  one,  as  If  that  one  were  alL"  "The  time  Milted  the  manner  of  this  revelation  ;  because  types  arid  allegorie* 
belonged  to  the  old  dispensation,  which  reached  Its  ripeness  under  Solomon,  when  the  temple  was  built.  (Moodu 
Stuart.]  "The  daughter  of  Zlon  at  that  tlmewas  openly  married  to  Jehovah;"  for  It  Is  thenceforth  that  the  prophet*. 
In  reproving  Israel's  subsequent  sin,  speak  of  It  as  a  breach  of  her  marriage  covenant.  The  songs  heretofore  sung  by 
her  were  the  preparatory  hymns  of  her  childhood;  "the  last  and  crowning  'Song  of  songs'  was  prepared  for  the  now 
mature  maiden  against  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  the  King  of  kings."  [Ortgen.]  Solomon  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
oio.«.e  this  holy  mystery  with  the  lovely  natural  Imagery  with  which  the  Song  abounds  ;  for  "  he  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall"  (1  Kings  i.  33).  A  higher  qualification  waa 
his  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Wisdom  or  Word  of  God  (Proverbs  K.),  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  David,  his  father,  had 
prepared  the  way,  In  Psalm  45.  and  72. ;  the  son  perfected  the  allegory.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  early  lit^ 
long  before  his  declension ;  for  after  It  a  song  of  holy  gladness  would  hardly  be  appropriate.  It  was  the  song  of  his 
flret  love,  in  the  kindness  of  his  youthful  espousals  to  Jehovah.  Like  other  inspired  books,  its  sense  is  not  to  be 
-estrieted  to  that  local  and  temporary  one  in  which  the  writer  may  have  understood  It;  it  extends  to  all  ages,  and 
shadows  forth  everlasting  truth  (1  Peter  1. 11. 12;  2  Peter  1.  20,  21). 

"Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  thy  lights  combine,  and  the  configurations  of  their  glorie. 
Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine,  but.  all  the  constellations  of  the  storte'.'  -^Hkbbkrt. 

Three  notes  of  time  occur.  [Moody  Stuart.]  (1.)  The  Jewish  Church  speaks  ot  the  (tentile  Church  (ch.  8.  8)  towards 
the  end;  (2.)  Christ  speaks  to  the  apostles  (ch.  5. 1)  in  the  middle;  (8.)  The  Church  speaks  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (eh. 
U  2)  at  the  beginning.  Thus  we  have  indirect  order,  Christ  about  to  come,  and  the  cry  for  the  advent;  Christ,  finish- 
ing his  work  on  earth,  and  the  last  supper;  Christ  ascended,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  In  another  aspect  we  have: 
(1.)  In  the  Individual  soul  the  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  it,  and  the  various  alternations  in  it* 
experience  (ch.  1.  2,  4;  2.  8;  3. 1,  4,  6,  7)  of  His  manifestation;  (2.)  The  abundant  enjoyment  of  His  sensible  consolations, 
which  is  soon  withdrawn  through  the  bride's  carelessness  (ch.  5.  1-3,  Ac),  and  her  longings  after  Him,  and  reconcilia- 
tion (ch.  6.  8-16;  8.  8,  Ac;  7.  L  Ac.) ;  (3.)  Effects  of  Christ's  manifestation  on  the  believer,  viz.,  assurance,  labours  of  love, 
anriety  for  the  salvation  of  the  impenitent,  eagerness  for  the  Lord's  second  coming  (ch.  7.  10,  12;  8.  8-10,  14). 


ptTT.pTTTR    t  one  Christ.  [Adelaide  Newton.]   Aaron  prefigured  HUn 

^  "■  •"■  ■*•  -*■  ■" ""    *■  •  as  priest;  Moses,  as  prophet;  David,  as  a  suffering  king; 

Ver.  1-17.    Canticiji  I.— The  Bride   Searching   for  Solomon,  as  the  triumphant  prince  of  peace.    The  camp 

and   Finding  the  King.    Ch.  1.  2;   2.7.     1.   Song  of  in  the  wilderness  represents  the  Church  In  the  wond;  the 

tongs— The  most  excellent  of  all  songs,  Hebrew  idiom  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon,  after  all  enemies  had  been  sub- 

lExodus  29.  37;  Deuteronomy  10. 14).    A  foretaste  on  earth  dued,  represents  the  Church  In  heaven,  of  which  Joy  the 

af  the  "new  song"  to  be  sung  in  glory  (Revelation  5.9;  Song  gives  a  foretaste,    a.  him- abruptly.    She  names 

M.8;   15.  2-J).    Solomon's— "King  of  Israel,"  or  "Jeru-  him  not,  as  is  natural  to  one  whose  heart  is  full  of  soms 

aalem,"  Is  not  added,  as  In  the  opening  of  Proverbs  and  much-desired  friend :    so  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepm- 

Ecoleslaates,  not  because  Solomon  had  not  yet  ascended  chre  (John  20. 15),  as  if  every  one  must  know  whom  sh* 

the  throne  [Moody  Stuabt],  but  because  his  personality  means,  the  One  chief  object  of  her  desire  (Psalm  78.  a 

is  hid  under  that  of  Christ,  the  true  Solomon  (equivalent  Matthew  13.  44-46;  Phillppians  S.  7,  8).    fetus— the  token  Oj 

to  Prince  of  Peace\    The  earthly  Solomon  Is  not  Intro-  peace  from  the  Prince  of  Peace  (Luke  16.  20) ;  "  our  Peace" 

duced,  which  would  break  the  consistency  of  the  allegory.  (Psalm  85. 10 ;    Colossians  1.  21 ;    Ephesians  2.  14).    ot  hto 

Though  the  bride  bears  the  chief  part,  the  Song  through-  mouth— marking  the  tenderest  affection.    For  a  king  to 

out  is  not  hers,  but  that  of  her  "Solomon."    He  animates  permit  his  hands,  or  even  garment,  to  be  kissed,  waa 

h«r     Re  and  she  the  Head  and  the  members,  form  but  counted  a  great  honour ;  but  that  he  should  himself  fchr 
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another  unM  Au  mouth  is  the  greatest  honour,  God  had 
la  times  past  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophets,  who 
iiad  declared  the  Church's  betrothal;  the  bride  now  longs 
for  contact  \ruh  the  mouth  qf  the  Bridegroom  Minuet/  (Job 
23.  1^;  Luke  4.22;  Hebrews  1.1,2).  True  of  the  Church 
before  the  first  advent,  longing  for  "the  hope  of  Israel," 
"  the  desi  re  of  all  nations ;"  also  the  awakened  soul  long- 
ing for  the  kiss  of  reconciliation;  and  farther,  the  kiss  that 
is  the  token  of  the  marriage  contract  (Hosea  2.  10,  20),  and 
Of  friendship  (1  Samuel  20.  11 ;  John  14.  21 ;  1ft.  16).  thy  lo-re 
—Hebrew,  u<ves,viz.,  tokens  of  love,  loving  blandishments, 
wine— which  makes  glad  "  the  heavy  heart"  of  one  ready 
to  perish,  so  that  he  "remembers  his  misery  no  more" 
(Proverbs  31.  6,  7).  So,  In  a  "  better"  sense,  Christ's  love 
(H:U>akkuk  3.  17,  18).  He  gives  the  same  praise  to  the 
bride's  love,  with  the  emphatic  addition,  "  How  much" 
(ch.  4.  10).  Wine  was  created  by  His  first  miracle  (John 
1),  and  was  the  pledge  given  of  his  love  at  the  last  supper. 
The  spiritual  wine  is  His  blood  and  His  spirit,  the  "  new" 
and  better  wlue  of  the  kingdom  (Matthew  26.  29),  which 
we  can  never  drink  to  "excess,"  as  the  other  (Ephesiana 
5.  18 ;  cf.  Psalm  23.  5;  Isaiah  55.  1).  3.  Rather.  "  As  regards 
the  savour  of  thy  ointments,  it  is  good."  [Maixreb.]  In 
ch.  4.  10, 11,  the  Bridegroom  reciprocates  the  praise  of  the 
bride  in  the  same  terms,  thy  name— Christ's  character 
and  office  as  the  "Anointed"  (Isaiah  9.6;  61.  1),  as  "the 
savour  of  ointments"  is  the  graces  that  surround  His 
person  (Psalm  45. 7,  8).  Ecclesiaates  7.  1,  in  1U  fullest 
sense,  applies  to  Him.  The  holy  anointing  oil  of  the 
high  priest,  which  it  was  death  for  any  one  else  to  make 
(so  Acts  4.  12),  implies  the  exclusive  precious  ties*  of  Mes- 
siah's name  (Exodus  30.23-28,81-38;  so  Mary  brake  the 
oox  of  precious  ointment  over  Him,  appropriately,  Mark 
U.  5,  the  broken  box  typifying  His  body,  which,  when 
broken,  diffused  all  grace):  compounded  of  various  spices, 
Ac.  (Colossians  L  19;  2.  9) ;  of  sweet  odour  (Sphesians  5.  2). 
poured — (Isaiah  53.  12;  Romans  5.  5.)  therefore-— because 
of  the  manifestation  of  God's  character  In  Christ  (1  John 
4.  9,  19).  So  the  penitent  woman  (Luke  7. 37,  38,  47).  vir- 
gins—the  pure  in  heart  (2  Corinthians  11.2;  Revelation 
14.  4).  The  same  Hebrew  Is  translated,  "  thy  hidden  ones" 
(Psalm  83. 3).  The  "  ointment"  of  the  Spirit "  poured  forth" 
produces  the  "love  of  Chrl»t"  (Romans 6.  5).  *.  (L)The 
ery  of  ancient  Israel  for  Messiah,  ex.  gr.,  Simeon,  Anna, 
&c  (2.)  The  cry  of  an  awakened  soul  for  the  drawing  of 
the  Spirit,  after  it  has  got  a  glimpse  of  Christ's  loveliness 
Mid  its  own  helplessness.  Dnwnu — The  Father  draws 
(John  8.  44).  The  Son  draws  (Jeremiah  81.  8 ;  Hosea  li.  4; 
John  12.32).  "Draw"  here,  and  "Tell"  (v. 7),  reverently 
qualify  the  word  "  kiss"  (v.  2).  me,  ire— no  believer  de- 
sires to  go  to  heaven  alone.  We  are  converted  as  indi- 
viduals ;  we  follow  Christ  as  Joined  In  a  communion  of 
saints  (John  1.41,  -15).  Individuality  and  community  meet 
in  the  bride,  run— her  earnestness  kindles  as  she  prays 
(Isaiah  40.  31 ;  Psalm  119.  32,  60).  after  thee— not  before 
(John  10.  4).  King  .  .  .  brought  me  Into— (Psalm  45.  14, 
15;  John  10.  16.)  He  is  the  anointed  Priest  (v.  3);  King  (v. 
4).  chambers— her  prayer  Is  answered  even  beyond  her 
desires.  Not  only  is  she  permitted  to  run  after  Him,  but 
is  brought  into  the  inmost  pavilion,  where  Eastern  kings 
admitted  none  but  the  most  intimate  friends  (Esther  4. 
11 ;  5.  2;  Psalm  27.  5).  The  erection  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  the  first  bringing  of  the  bride  into  permanent, 
instead  of  migratory  chambers  of  the  King.  Christ's 
body  on  earth  was  the  next  (John  2.21),  whereby  believers 
are  brought  within  the  veil  (Epheslans  2.  6;  Hebrews  10. 
lb,  20).  Entrance  Into  the  closet  for  prayer  Is  the  first  step. 
The  earnest  of  the  future  bringing  Into  heaven  (John  14. 3). 
Hi*  chambers  are  the  brlde'-s  also  (Isaiah  26.  20).  There  are 
various  chambers,  plural  (John  14.  2).  be  glad  and  rejoice 
-^inward  and  outward  rejoicing,  in  thee — (Isaiah  61.10; 
Philipplana  4. 1,  4).  Not  In  our  spiritual  frames  (Psalm  30. 
8,  7».  remember — rather,  commemorate  wWi  praises  (Isaiah 
*3.  ").  The  mere  remembrance  of  spiritual  Joys  is  better 
than  the  present  enjoyment  of  carnal  ones  (Psalm  4.  6,  7). 
upright—  rather,  uprightly,  sincerely  (Psalm  58. 1 ;  Romans 
li  Or.  so  Nathaniel  (John  1.  47);  Peter  (John  21.  17);  or  rte- 
wrvedfy,  (Madkeb.)  5.  black — viz.,  "as  the  tents  of 
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Kedar,"  equivalent  to  bUickmss  (Psalm  120.  5).  Sim  irawv 
the  image  from  the  black  goat«kln«  with  which  the 
Scenite  Arabs  ("Kedar"  wa*  lu  Arabia  Petrosal  coie/ 
their  tents  (contrasted  with  the  splendid  utate  ten*  lis 
which  the  King  was  awaiting  His  bride  according  te 
Eastern  custom);  typifying  the  dark u eon  ot  man's  natu- 
ral state.  To  feel  this,  and  vet  also  feel  one's  self  in  Jesut 
Christ  "comely  as  the  curtn'ns  of  Solomon."  marks  in€ 
believer  (Romans".  IS,  Ac.;  k  1);  1  Timothy  1.  15,  "I  am 
chief:"  so  she  says  u<  t  merely.  "  I  was."  but  "  I  am  ;"  ttib 
black  in  herself  but  comely  through  Hi*  comeliness  pu' 
ipon  her  (Kzektel  16.  14).  curtains— first,  the  hanging* 
and  veil  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  (E/.eklel  16.  10);  then, 
also,  the  "fine  linen  which  Is  the  righteousness  of  saints" 
(Revelation  19.  S),  the  white  wedding  gorroeut  provided 
by  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah  fil.  10;  Matthew  22.  11 ;  I  Corin- 
thians 1.  30;  Colossians  1.  2S;  2.  10;  Revelation  7.  14).  His- 
torically, the  dark  tents  of  Kedar  represent,  the  Gentile 
Church  (Isaiah  60.  3-7,  4c).  As  the  vineyard  at  the  close 
Is  transferred  from  the  Jews,  who  had  not  kept  their 
own,  to  the  Gentiles,  so  the  Gentiles  are  introdnced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Song;  for  they  were  among 
the  earliest  inquirers  after  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew  2.);  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  (Arabia,  or  Kedar).  daughter! 
of  Jerusalem— professors,  not  the  bride,  or  "the  virgins,' 
yet  not  enemies;  invited  to  gospel  blessings  (ch.  3.  10, 11); 
so  near  to  Jesus  Christ  as  not  to  be  unlikely  to  find 
Him  (ch.  5.  8);  desirous  to  seek  Him  with  her  (ch.  6.1' 
cf.  ch.  6.  13;  7.  1,  5,  8).  In  ch.  7.  8,  9,  the  bride's  Beloved  be 
comes  their  Beloved  ;  not.  however,  of  all  of  them  (ch.  8.  4 : 
cf.  Luke  23.  27,  28).  6.  She  feels  as  If  her  blacknesr,  was  sr 
great  as  to  be  gazed  at  by  all.  mother's  children*— (Mat- 
thew 10.  36.)  She  is  to  forget  "her  own  people  and  hei 
father's  house,"  <.  «.,  the  worldly  connections  of  her  unre- 
generate  state  (Psalm  45.  10);  they  had  maltreated  her 
(Luke  15.  15,  16).  Children  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  the 
same  father  [Mat/beb]  (John  8.  41-44).  They  made  her  8 
common  keeper  of  vineyards,  whereby  the  sua  looked 
npon,  i.e.,  burnt  her;  thus  she  did  "not  keep  her  own" 
vineyard,  i.  e.,  fair  beauty.  So  the  world,  and  the  sou! 
(Matthew  16.  26;  Luke  9.  25).  The  believer  has  to  watch 
against  the  same  danger  (1  Corinthians  9.  27).  So  he  wlli 
be  able,  instead  of  the  self-reproach  here,  to  say  as  ch.  8. 
12.  7.  my  soul  loveth— more  intense  than  "the  virgins" 
and  "  the  upright  love  thee"  {v.  3,  4;  Matthew  22.  37).  Tc 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  allegory,  the  royal  encamp- 
ment, is  here  represented  as  moving  from  place  to  place, 
in  search  of  green  pastures,  under  the  Shepherd  King 
(Psalm  23).  The  bride,  having  first  enjoyed  communion 
with  him  in  the  pavilion,  is  willing  to  follow  Him  lntc 
labours  and  dangers;  arising  from  all  absorbing  love 
(Luke  14.26);  this  distinguishes  her  from  the  formalist 
(John  10.  27;  Revelation  14.  4).  feedest-tendest  thy  flock 
(Isaiah  40. 11;  Hebrews  13.20;  1  Peter  2.25;  5.4;  Revelation 
7. 17.)  No  single  type  expresses  all  the  office  of  Jesus  Christ 
hence  arises  the  variety  of  diverse  Images  used  to  portray 
the  manifold  aspects  of  Him:  these  would  be  quite  incon- 
gruous, if  the  Song  referred  to  the  earthly  Solomon.  Her 
Intercourse  with  Him  is  peculiar.  She  hears  His  voice 
and  addresses  none  but  Himself.  Yet  it  is  through  a  veil ; 
she  sees  Him  not  (Job  23.  8,  9).  If  we  would  be  fed,  we 
must  follow  the  Shepherd  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
His  word,  and  not  stay  on  one  spot  alone,  makest  .  .  .  t« 
rest — distinct  from  "  feedest;"  periods  of  rest  are  vouch 
safed  after  labour  (Isaiah  4.  6;  49.  10;  Ezekiel  34.  13-15; 
Communion  in  private  must  go  along  with  oublic  follow- 
ing of  Him.  turneth  aside— rather,  one  veiled,  i.  e.,  as  i 
harlot,  not  His  true  bride  (Genesis  38. 15)  [GksenittsI  ;  or  ac 
a  mourner  (2  Samuel  15.  30)  rWErss] ;  or  as  one  unknown. 
[Mahbeb.]  All  imply  estrangement  from  the  Bridegroom 
She  feels  estranged  even  among  Christ's  true  servants,  an- 
swering to  "thy  companions"  (Luke  22.  28),  so  long  as  she 
has  not  Himself  present.  The  opposite  spirit  to  1  Corin- 
thians 3.  4.  8.  If— She  ought  to  have  known  (John  14.8,9) 
The  confession  of  her  Ignorance  and  blackness  (v.  5)  lead* 
Him  to  call  her  "  fairest"  (Matthew  12.  20).  Her  Jealousy 
of  letting  even  "His  companions"  take  the  place  of  Him- 
self (v.  7)  led  cier  too  tar      He  directs  her  to  follow  the**.  •» 
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they  follow  Him  (1  CorintMans  11. 1;  Hebrews  6. 10, 12);  to 
use  ordinances  and  the  ministry;  where  they  are  He  is 
(Jeremiah  6.  16,  Matthew  18. 19,20;  Hebrews  10.  25).    In- 
dulging in  isolation  is  not  the  way  to  find  Him.    It  was 
thus,  literally,  that  Zipporah  found  her  bridegroom  (Ex- 
odus 2. 16).    The  bride  unhesitatingly  asks  the  watchmen 
afterwards  (ch.  3.  3).    kids— {John  21. 15.)    Christ  is  to  be 
found  in  active  ministrations,  as  well  as  in  prayer  (Prov- 
erbs 11.  25).    shepherd'  tents— ministers  in  the  sanctuary 
(Psalm  84.   1).    9.   horses  In   Pharaoh's  chariots — cele- 
brated for  beauty,  swiftness,  and  ardour,  at  the  Red  8ea  (Ex- 
3dus  14  15).    These  qualities,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the 
angodly,  really  belong  to  the  saints.    [Moon*  Stuart.  J 
The  allusion  may  be  to  the  horses  brought  at  a  high  price 
by  Solomon  out  of  Egypt  (2  Chronicles  1.  16,  17).    So  the 
bride  is  redeemed  out  of  spiritual  Egypt  by  the  true  Solo- 
mon, at  an  infinite  price  (Isaiah  51. 1 ;  1  Peter  1. 18, 19).    But 
the  deliverance  from  Pharaoh  at  the  Red  Sea  accords  with 
the  allusion  to  the  tabernacle  (ch.  1.  5;  3.  6,  7);  It  rightly  is 
put  at  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  call.    The  ardour  and 
beauty  of  the  bride  are  the  point  of  comparison;  (v.  4)"  run;" 
(v. 5)  "comely."    Also,  like  Pharaoh's  horses,  she  forms  a 
great  company  (Revelation  19.7,14).    As  Jesus  Christ  is 
both  Shepherd  and  Conqueror,  so  believers  are  not  only 
His  sheep,  but  also,  as  a  Church  militant  now,  His  chariots 
and  horses  (ch.  6. 4).    10.  rows  of  jewel*— (Ezeklel  16. 11, 12, 
3.)    Olerius  says,  Persian  ladies  wear  two  or  three  rows 
of  pearls  round  the  head,  beginning  on  the  forehead  and 
descending  down  to  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin,  so  that 
their  faces  seem  to  be  set  in  pearls  (Ezekiel  16.  11).    The 
comparison  to  the  horses  (c.  9)  implies  the  vital  energy  of 
the  bride ;  this  verse,  her  superadded  graces  (Proverbs  1. 
9;  4.  9 ;  1  Timothy  2.  9;  2  Peter  1.  5).    11.  We— The  Trinity 
implied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether  It  was  so  by  the  writer 
of  the  Song  or  not  (Genesis  1.  26;  Proverbs  8.  30;  30.  4). 
"  The  Jews  acknowledged  God  as  king,  and  Messiah  as 
king,  in  interpreting  the  Song,  but  did  not  know  that  these 
two  are  one."  [Leighton.]  make- not  merely  give  (Ephe- 
sians  2.  10).    borders  of  gold,  with  studs  [i.  «.,  spots]  of 
silver— Jesus  Christ  delights  to  give  more  "to  him  that 
hath"  (Matthew  26.  29).    He  crowns  His  own  work  in  us 
(Isaiah  26.  12).    The  "borders"  here   are   equivalent   to 
'  rows"  [v.  10) ;  but  here,  the  King  seems  to  give  the  finish 
to  her  attire,  by  adding  a  crown  (borders,  or  circles)  of  gold 
studdeu  with  silver  spots,  as  Esther  2.  17.    Both  the  royal 
and  nuptial  crown,  or  chaplet.    The  Hebrew  for  "spouse" 
(ch.  4.  8)  is  a  crowned  one  (Ezekiel  16. 12 ;  Revelation  2.  10). 
The  ciown  is  given  at  once  upon  conversion,  in  title,  but 
In  sensible  possession  afterwards  (2  Timothy  4.  8).    1!*. 
While — It  is  the  presence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
that  draws  out  the  believer's  odours  of  grace.    It  was  the 
sight  of  Him  at  table  that  caused  the  two  women  to  bring 
forth  their  ointments  for  Him  (Luke  7.  57,  88;  John  12.  3; 
2  Corinthians  2.  15).    Historically  fulfilled  (Matthew  2. 11) ; 
spiritually  (Revelations  3.  20) ;    and  In  church  worship 
(Matthew  18.  20);  and  at  the  Lord's  Supper  especially,  for 
here  public  communion  with  Him  at  table  amidst  His 
friends  is  spoken  of,  as  v.  4  refers  to  private  communion  (1 
Corinthians  10. 16, 21) ;  typically  (Exodus  24. 9-11) ;  the  future 
perfect  fulfilment  (Luke  22.  30;  Revelation  19.  9).    The  alle- 
gory supposes  the  King  to  have  stopped  in  His  move- 
ments and  to  be  seated  with  His  friends  on  the  divan. 
What  grace  that  a  table  should  be  prepared  for  us,  whilst 
Btlli  aclitant  (Psalm  23.  5) !    my  spikenard— not  boasting, 
but  owning  the  Lord's  grace  to  and  in  her.    The  spikenard 
Is  a  lowly  herb,  the  emblem  of  humility.    She  rejoices 
that  He  is  well  pleased  with  her  graces.  His  own  work 
(Philippians  4.  18).    13.  bundle    of   myrrh  — abundant 
preciousness  \Oreek)  (1  Peter  2.  7).    Even  a  lUtle  myrrh  was 
costly;  much  more  a  bundle  (Colossians  2.  9).    Bubbowes 
takes  it  of  a  scent-box  filled  with  liquid  myrrh;  the  liquid 
obtained  by  incision  gave  the  tree  its  chief  value,    he— 
rather,  it ;  it  is  the  myrrh  that  lies  in  the  bosom,  as  the 
Jluster  of  camphire  is  in  the  vineyards  (v.  14).    all  night 
-*n  undivided  heart  (Epheslans  3.  17;  contrast  Jeremiah 
L  14 ;  Ezekiel  16. 15,  30).    Yet  on  account  of  the  everlasting 
oovenant,  God  restores  the  adulteress  (Ezekiel  16.60,62; 
ttnsea  2. 2,  Ac.).    The  night  Is  the  whole  present  dispensa- 
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tlon  till  the  everlasting  day  dawns  (Romans  13. 12).    Also 
lit.,  night  (Psalm  119. 147, 148),  the  night  of  affliction  (Psalm  42 
8).    14.  cluster — Jesus  Christ  is  one,  yet  manifold  in  HI* 
graces,    camphire — or,  cypress.    The   hennah   Is   meant, 
whose  odorous  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  of  a  colour  white 
and  yellow  softly  blended ;  i  is  bark  is  dark,  the  foliage  light 
green.    Women  deck  their  persons  with  them.    The  loveli- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ,    vineyards — appropriate  in  respect tc 
Him  who  is  "  the  vine."  The  spikenard  was  for  the  banquet 
(v.  12);  themyrrh  was  in  her  bosom  continually  (v.  13);  the 
camphireis  Inthe  mldstof  natural  beauties, which, though 
lovely,  are  eclipsed  by  the  one  cluster  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
eminent above  them  all.    En-gedi — In  South  Palestine, 
near  the  Dead  Sea  (Joshua  15.  62;  Ezekiel  47.  10),  famed  for 
aromatic  shrubs.     15.  fair — He  discerns  beauty  in  her, 
who  had  said,  "  I  am  black"  (v.  5),  because  of  the  everlast- 
ing covenant  (Psalm  45.  11 ;  Isaiah  62.  5;  Epheslans  1.  4,  5) 
doves'  eyes — large  and  beautiful  In  the  doves  of  Syria 
The  prominent  features  of  her  beauty  (Matthew  10.  16) 
gentleness,  Innocence,  and  constant  love,  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  changes  us  to  His  mvn  likeness  (GenesU 
8. 10,  11;  Matthew  3. 16).    The  opposite  kind  of  eyes  (Psalm 
101. 5;  Matthew  20. 15 ;  2  Peter  2. 14).     16.  Reply  of  the  Bride. 
She  presumes  to  call  Him  beloved,  because  He  called  her 
so  first.    Thou  callest  me  "fair;"  if  I  am  so  it  is  not  In 
myself,  it  is  all  from  thee  (Psalrn  90. 17);  but  Thou  art  fair 
in  thyself  (Psalrn  45.  2).   pleasant — (Proverbs  3. 17)  towards 
thy  friends  (2  Samuel  1.  26).     bed  .  .  .  green— the  couch  of 
green  grass  on  which  the  King  and  His  bride  sit  to  "  rest 
at  noon."    Thus  her  prayer  in  v.  7  is  here  granted  ;  a  green 
oasis  in  the  desert,  always  found  near  waters  in  the  East 
(Psalm  23.2;  Isaiah  41.17-19).    The  scene  is  a  kiosk,  or 
summer-house.      Historically,  the  literal  resting  of   the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  his  parents  on  the  green  grasp 
provided  for  cattle  (Luke  2).    In  this  verse  there  is  an  in- 
cidental allusion,  in  v.  15,  to  the  offering  (Luke  2.24).    So 
the  "cedar  and  fir"  ceiling  refers  to  the  temple  (1  Kings 5, 
6-10;  6.  15-18);  type  of  the  heavenly  temple  (Revelation 
21.  22).     17.  our  house — see  note,  v.  16;  but  primarily,  the 
kiosk  (Isaiah  11. 10),  "  His  rest."    Cedar  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  smell,  hard,  and  never  eaten  by  worms,     nr— 
rather,  cypress,  which  is  hard,  durable,  and  fragrant,  of  a 
reddish  hue.    [Genesius,   Weiss,  and    Maurer.]     Con- 
trasted with  the  shifting  "  tents"  (v. 5),  His  house  is  "our 
house"  (Psalm  92. 13;  Ephesians  2.  19;  Hebrews  3.  6).    Per- 
fect oneness  of  Him  and  the  bride  (John  14.  20;  17.  21). 
There  is  the  shelter  of  a  princely  roof  from  the  sun  (Psalm 
121. 6),  without  the  confinement  of  walls,  and  amidst  rural 
beauties.     The  carved  ceiling  represents  the  wondrous 
excellencies  of  Kis  Divine  nature. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-17.    1.  rose— if  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  It,  with 

the  white  lily  (lowly,  2  Corinthians  8.  9),  answers  to 
"  white  and  ruddy"  (ch.  5. 10).  But  it  is  rather  the  meadow- 
saff-on  ;  the  Hebrew  means  radically  a  plant  with  a  pun- 
gent bulb,  inapplicable  to  the  rose.  So  Syrtoc.  It  is  of  a 
white  and  violet  colour.  [Mauser,  Gesenius,  and 
Weiss.]  The  bride  thus  speaks  of  herself  as  lowly  though 
lovely,  in  contrast  with  the  lordly  "apple"  or  citron  tree, 
the  bridegroom  (t>.  3);  so  the  "  lily"  is  applied  to  her  (v.  2). 
Sharon— (Isaiah  35. 1,  2.)  In  North  Palestine,  between 
Mount  Tabor  and  Lake  Tiberias  (1  Chronicles  5. 16).  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  translate  it  "  a  plain :"  though  they  err  In  this, 
the  Hebrew  Bible  not  elsewhere  favouring  it,  yet  the  par- 
allelism to  valleys  shows  that,  in  the  proper  name  Sharon, 
there  is  here  a  tacit  reference  to  its  meaning  of  lowliness. 
Beauty,  delicacy,  and  lowliness,  are  to  be  In  her,  as  they 
were  in  Him  (Matthew  11. 29).  ».  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Bride 
(Matthew  10. 16;  John  15.  19;  1  John  5. 19).  Thorns,  eqnlT- 
alent  to  the  wicked  (2  Samuel  23.  6 ;  Psalm  57.  4).  daugh. 
ters— of  men,  not  of  God  ;  not  "  the  virgins."  "  If  thos 
art  the  lily  of  Jesus  Christ,  take  heed  lest  by  impatience, 
rash  judgments,  and  pride,  thou  thyself  become  a  thorn." 
iLutheb.J  3.  Her  reply,  apple— generic  term ;  including, 
tne  golden  citron,  pomegranate,  and  orange  apple  (Prov- 
erbs 25.  11).    He  combines  the  shadow  and  fragraroe  of  tiw 
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si  iron  wltb  the  sweetness  of  the  orange  and  pomegranate 
fruit.  The  foliage  Is  perpetual;  throughout  the  year  a 
succession  of  blossoms,  fruit,  and  perfume  (James  1. 17). 
imoB|  the  sons — parallel  to  "among  the  daughters" 
(*.  2).  He  alone  is  ever  fruitful  among  the  fruitless  wild 
trees  (Psalm  89. 6;  Hebrews  1.  9).  I  sat . . .  with  delight— 
Hi.,  1  eagerly  detired  and  tat  (Psalm  94. 19 ;  Mark  6. 31 ;  Ephe- 
sians  2.  6;  1  Peter  1.  8).  shadow— (Psalm  121.  5;  Isaiah  4.  6; 
25.4;  82. 2.)  Jesus  Christ  Interposes  the  shadow  of  His 
eross  between  the  blazing  rays  of  Justice  and  us  sinners, 
fruit— faith  plucks  it  (Proverbs  3. 18).  Man  lost  the  tree 
of  life  (Genesis  3).  Jesus  Christ  regained  it  for  him;  he 
eats  It  partly  now  (Psalm  119.  1*3;  John  6.  65,57;  1  Peter 
2.  S),  fully  hereafter  (Revelation  2.  7  ;  22.  2,  14) ;  not  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  or  by  his  righteousness  (Romans 
10).  Contrast  the  worldling's  fruit  (Deuteronomy  82.32; 
l<uke  15. 16).  4.  Historically  fulfilled  In  the  Joy  of  Simeon 
»nd  Anna  in  the  temple,  over  the  infant  Saviour  (Luke  2. ), 
and  that  of  Mary  too  (cf.  Luke  1.  53);  typified  (Exodus  24. 
»-ll).  Spiritually,  the  bride  or  beloved  Is  led  (v.  4)  first  into 
dm  King's  cfiatnbers,  thence  Is  drawn  after  Him  in  answer 
to  her  prayer;  is  next  received  on  a  grassy  couch  under  a 
cedar  kiosk;  and  al  last  in  a  "  banqueting  ball,"  such  as, 
Josepb us  says,  Solomon  had  In  his  palace,  "  wherein  all 
the  vessels  were  of  gold"  (Antiquities,  8.  5,  2).  The  transi- 
tion is  from  holy  retirement  to  public  ordinances,  church- 
worship,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (Psalm  38.  8).  The  bride, 
as  the  queen  of  Sheba,  is  given  "all  her  desire"  (1  Kings 
10. 13;  Psalm  63.  5;  Ephesians  3.  8,  16-21;  Phillppiaus  4. 19); 
type  of  the  heavenly  feast  hereafter  (Isaiah  25.6,9).  his 
iiauuei  .  .  .  love — After  having  rescued  us  from  the 
enemy,  our  victorious  captain  (Hebrews  2. 10)  seats  us  at 
the  banquet  under  a  banner  Inscribed  with  His  name, 
"love"  (1  John  4.  8).  His  love  conquered  us  to  Himself; 
this  banner  rallies  round  us  the  forces  of  Omnipotence,  as 
our  protection:  it  marks  to  what  country  we  belong, 
heaven,  the  abode  of  love,  and  in  what  we  most  glory,  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  which  we  triumph  (Romans 
8.  37;  1  Corinthians  15.  57;  Revelation  3.  21).  Cf.  with  "ov*r 
me"  (Deuteronomy  33.  27),  "  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms."  5.  flagons—  Maurkr  prefers  translating,  "dried 
raisin  cakes:"  from  the  Hebrew  root  fire,  viz.,  dried  by 
beat.  But  the  "house  of  wine"  {Margin,  v.  4)  favours 
"flagons:"  the  "new  wine"  of  the  kingdom,  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  apples— from  the  tree  (v.  8),  so  sweet  to  her, 
the  promises  of  God.  stck  of  love — the  highest  degree  of 
sensible  enjoyment  that  can  be  attained  here.  It  may  be 
at  an  early  or  late  stage  of  experience.  Paul  (2  Corin- 
thians 12. 7).  In  the  last  sickness  of  J.  Welch,  he  was 
overheard  saying,  "  Lord,  hold  thine  hand,  it  is  enough  ; 
thy  servant  is  a  clay  vessel,  and  can  hold  no  more." 
[Flkmixg,  F\Uf.  Script.]  In  most  cases  this  intensity  of 
Joy  is  reserved  for  the  heavenly  banquet.  Historically, 
Israel  had  it,  when  the  Lord's  glory  filled  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  the  temple,  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
«tand  to  minister;  so  in  the  Christian  Church,  on  Pente- 
cost. The  bride  addresses  Christ  mainly,  though  In  her 
rapture  she  uses  the  plural,  "Stay  (j/e)  me,"  speaking  gen- 
erally. So  far  from  asking  the  withdrawal  of  the  manifes- 
tations which  had  overpowered  her,  she  asks  for  more :  so 
"/aitUsth  /or"  (Psalm  84.  2);  also  Peter,  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  (Luke  9. 83),  "  Let  us  make,  Ac.,  not  knowing 
what  he  said."  6.  The  "stay"  she  prayed  for  (v.  5)  Is 
granted  (Deuteronomy  33.  12,  27;  Psalm  37.  24;  Isaiah  41. 
16).  None  can  pluck  from  that  embrace  (John  10. 28-30*.  His 
hand  keeps  us  from  falling  (Matthew  14.  89,  31),  to  it  we 
may  commit  ourselves  (Psalm  81.  5).  The  "  left"  is  the 
inferior  hand,  by  which  the  Lord  less  signally  manifests 
His  love,  than  by  the  right;  the  secret  hand  of  ordinary 
providence,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  manifested 
grace  (the  "right,")  They  really  go  together,  though 
sometimes  they  seem  divided;  here  both  are  felt  at 
pnee.  Thbodokkt  takes  the  left  hand,  equivalent  to 
judgment  «rtd  wrath;  the  right,  equivalent  to  honour 
smd  love.  The  hand  of  Justice  no  longer  is  lifted  to 
sin:te,  but  is  under  the  head  of  the  believer  to  support 
i  Isaiah  42.  21),  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ  pierced  by  Justice 
for  nnr  sin  supports  nt.  Yba  charge  not  to  disturb  the  be- 
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loved  occurs  thrice  but  the  sentiment  heie,  "His  left 
hand,"  &c,  nowhere  else  fully;  which  accords  with  in* 
intensity  ol  Joy  (v.  5)  found  nowhere  else;  in  ch.  8.  8,  It  n 
only  conditional,  "  nhoulU  embrace,"  not  "doth."  7.  JSoi 
an  oath  "by  the  roes;"  but  a  solemn  charge,  to  act  a* 
cautiously  as  the  huuter  would  with  the  wild  roes,  whlcli 
are  proverbially  timorous;  he  must  advance  with  breath 
lesscircumnpectiou,  if  he  Is  to  take  them;  so  he  who  woulo 
not  lose  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  which  is  easily 
grieved  and  withdrawn,  must  be  tender  of  conscience  and 
watchful  (Ezektel  16.  43;  Ephesians  4.  30;  5.  15;  1  Thes*a- 
lonians  5.  19;.  In  Margin,  title  of  Psalm  22.,  Jesus  Chris* 
Is  called  the  "  Hind  of  the  morning,"  bunted  to  death  by 
the  dogs  (cf.  v.  8,  9,  where  He  Is  represented  as  bounding 
on  the  hills,  Psalin  18.  33).  Here  He  is  resting,  but  with  ■ 
repose  easily  broken  (Zephanlah  8.  17).  It  Is  thought  a 
gross  rudeness  in  the  East  to  awaken  one  sleeping,  es- 
pecially a  person  of  rank,  my  love— in  Hebrew,  Feminins 
for  Masculine,  the  abstract  for  concrete,  Jesus  Christ  being 
the  embodiment  of  love  Itself  (ch.  8.5;  8.7),  where,  a»  here, 
the  context  requires  it  to  be  applied  to  Him,  not  her.  She 
too  is  "love"  (ch.  7.  6),  for  His  love  calls  forth  her  love, 
Presumption  in  the  convert  is  as  grieving  to  the  Spirit  as 
despair.  The  lovingness  and  pleasantness  of  the  hind  and 
roe  (Proverbs  5.  19)  Is  Included  in  this  image  of  Jesut 
Christ. 

Canticle  II.— Ch.  2.  8;  3.  5.-John  tbi  Baptist's  Min- 
istry. 8.  voice — an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise,  evi- 
dently after  a  long  silence.  The  restlessness  of  sin  and 
fickleness  in  her  had  disturbed  His  rest  with  her,  which 
she  had  professed  not  to  wish  disturbed  "till  He  should 
please."  He  left  her,  but  in  sovereign  grace  unexpectedly 
heralds  Ills  return.  She  awakes,  and  at  once  recognize* 
His  voice  (1  Samuel  3.  9,  10;  John  10.  4);  her  sleep  Is  not  so 
sintully  deep  as  in  ch.  5.  2.  leaping — bounding,  as  the 
roe  does,  over  the  roughest  obstacles  (2  Samuel  3. 18;  I 
Chronicles  12.  8);  as  the  father  of  the  prodigal  "had  com- 
passion and  ran"  (Luke  15.  20).  upon  the  hills — as  th« 
sunbeams  glancing  from  hill  to  hill.  So  Margin,  title  <•( 
Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  22.),  "Hind  of  the  morning"  (type  o1 
His  resurrection).  Historically,  the  coming  of  the  kiug 
dom  of  heaven  (the  gospel  dispensation),  announced  bj 
John  Baptist,  is  meant;  it  primarily  Is  the  garden  <« 
vineyard;  the  bride  is  called  so  in  a  secondary  sense 
"The  voice"  of  Jesus  Christ  is  indirect,  through  "th* 
friend  of  the  bridegroom"  (John  3.  29),  John  the  Baptist 
Personally,  He  Is  silent  during  John's  ministration,  who 
awoke  the  long  slumbering  Church  with  the  cry,  "  Every 
hill  shall  be  made  low,"  in  the  spirit  of  Ellas,  on  the  "  rent 
mountains"  (1  Kings  19.  11;  cf.  Isaiah  52.  7).  Jesus  Christ 
is  implied  as  coming  with  intense  desire  (Luke  22.  15;  He- 
brews 10.  7),  disregarding  the  mountain  hindrances  niNed 
by  man's  sin.  0.  he  standeth — after  having  bounded 
over  the  Intervening  space  like  a  roe.  He  often  stands 
near  when  our  unbelief  hides  Him  from  us  (Genesis  2h. 
16 ;  Revelation  3. 14-20).  His  usual  way ;  long  promised 
and  expected;  sudden  at  last;  so,  in  visiting  the  second 
temple  (Malachi  8.  1);  so  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2.  1,  2);  so  la 
visiting  an  individual  soul,  Zaccheus  (Luke  19.  5,  6;  John 
8.  8);  and  so,  at  the  second  coming  (Matthew  24,  48.  50;  i 
Peter  3. 4, 10).  So  it  shall  be  at  His  second  coming  (1  Thes- 
salonians  5.  2,  3).  wall — over  the  cope  of  which  He  is  firs! 
seen;  next,  He  looks  through  (not  forth  ;  for  He  is  outside) 
at  the  windows,  glancing  suddenly  and  stealthily  (not  as 
English  Version,  "showing  Himself")  through  the  lattice. 
The  prophecies,  types,  &c,  were  lattice  glimpses  of  Hin» 
to  the  Old  Testament  Church,  in  spite  of  the  wall  of  sepa- 
ration which  sin  had  raised  (John  8.  56);  clearer  glimpses 
were  given  by  John  Baptist,  but  not  unclouded  (John  L 
26).  The  legal  wall  of  partition  was  not  to  be  removec 
until  His  death  (Ephesians  2. 14, 15 ;  Hebrews  10.  20).  Evee 
now,  He  Is  only  seen  by  faith,  through  the  windows  of  Hit 
Word  and  the  lattice  of  ordinances  and  sacraments  (Luk> 
24.  85;  John  14.  21);  not  full  vision  (1  Corinthians  13.  12);  ai 
incentive  to  our  looking  for  His  second  coming  (Isaiah  S2 
17 ;  Titus  2. 13).  10, 11.  Loving  reassurance  given  by  Jesu* 
Christ  to  the  bride,  lest  she  should  think  that  He  ha*' 
oeased  to  love    her,  on    account  at   her  unfaithfclnae* 
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femeh  imc!  occasioned  His  temporary  withdrawal.  He 
slhi  res  her  to  brighter  than  worldly  Joys  (Mlcah  2. 10).  Not 
only  ri'H\s  the  saint  wish  to  depart,  to  be  with  Hini,  but  He 
Bill  more  desires  to  have  the  saint  with  Hlin  above  (John 
[7.  2-1).  Historically,  the  vineyard  or  garden  of  the  King, 
iere  first  introduced,  is  "the  kingdom  Of  heaven  preached" 
•»y  .John  Baptist,  before  whom  "the  Law  and  the  prophets 
f»J«?"  (L  ike  Hi.  16).  11.  the  winter— the  law  of  the  cov- 
■x-'if.l  of  rorijs  (Matthew  4.  16).  rain  Is  over — (Hebrews 
(.  1  .lolm  2.8).  Then  first  the  Gentile  Church  is 
■tileO  "  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved"  (Romans  It.  25). 
8»-i  "  ! ',-f  winter"  of  estrangement  aud  sin  Is  "past"  to  the 
fcllever  (Isaiah  44.  22;  Jeremiah  50.  20;  2  Corinthians  5.  17  ; 
Ephvsians  2.  1).  The  rising  "Sun  of  righteousness"  dis- 
[w.f.  the  "  rain"  (2  Samuel  23.  4;  Psalm  126. 5;  Malachi  4.  2). 
The  winter  in  Palestine  Is  past  by  April,  but  all  the 
DWers  were  not  over  till  May.  The  time  described  here 
■'Uuii  which  comes  directly  after  these  last  showers  of 
■Winter.  In  the  highest  sense,  the  coming  resurrection 
ami  ueliverance  of  the  earth  from  the  past  curse  is  bere 
implied  (Romans  8.  19;  Revelation  21.4;  22.8).  No  more 
'clouds''  shall  then  "return  after  the  rain"  (Ecclesiastes 
12.  2;  Revelation  4.3;  cf.  Genesis  9.  13-17);  "  the  rainbow 
round  the  throne"  is  the  " token"  of  this.  la.  flowen — 
tokens  ot  at\i»er  past,  and  of  grace  come.  "Thesunmioaed 
bride  is  welcome,"  say  some  fathers,  "to  weave  from  them 
garlands  of  beauty,  wherewith  she  may  adorn  herself  to 
mcei  the  King."  Historically,  the  flowers,  Ac,  only  give 
promise ;  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  yet;  suitable  to  the  preach- 
ing of  John  Baptist, "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at.  hand,'" 
not  yet  fully  come,  the  time  of  .  . .  singing— the  rejoicing 
at  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Gregory  Nyssknuh  refers 
the  voice  of  the  turtledove  to  John  Baptist.  It  with 
the  olive  branch  announced  to  Noah  that  "  the  rain  was 
over  and  gone"  (Genesis  8. 11).  So  John  Baptist,  spirit- 
ually. Its  plaintive  "  voice"  answers  to  his  preaching  of 
repentance  (Jeremiah  8.  6,  7).  Vulgate  and  LXX.  translate, 
"  The  time  of  pruning,"  viz.,  spring  (John  16.  2).  The  men- 
tion of  the  "turtle's"  cooing  better  accords  with  our 
lext  The  turtle  is  migratory  (Jeremiah  8.  7),  and  "  comes" 
"jarly  In  May;  emblem  of  love,  and  so  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
JjOve,  too,  shall  be  the  keynote  of  the  "new  song"  here- 
feer  (Isaiah  35. 10;  Revelation  1.  5;  14.  8;  19.  6).  In  the  in- 
dividual believer  now,  Joy  and  love  are  here  set  forth  in 
their  earlier  manifestations  (Mark  4.  28).  13.  pntteth 
ibrth— rather,  ripens,  lit.,  make*  red.  [Maurer.)  The 
unripe  figs,  which  grow  In  winter,  begin  to  ripen  in 
early  spring,  and  in  June  are  fully  matured.  [Weiss.] 
rines  with  the  tender  grape — rather,  "  the  vines  in 
flower,"  lit.,  a  flower,  in  apposition  with  "vines."  [Mac- 
ekr.J  The  vine  flowers  were  so  sweet,  that  they  were  often 
pat,  when  dried,  into  new  wine  to  give  It  flavour.  Ap- 
plicable to  the  first  manifestations  of  Jesus  Christ,  "the 
true  Vine,"  both  to  the  Church  and  to  Individuals;  as  to 
Nathanae.  ander  the  fig  tree  (John  1.  48).  Arluc,  Ac— His 
call,  described  by  the  bride,  ends  as  it  begau  (v.  10);  it  is 
a  consistent  whole;  "love"  from  first  to  last  (Isaiah 
52.1,2;  2  Corinthians  6.17,18).  "Come,"  in  the  close  of 
Revelation  22. 17,  as  at  His  earlier  manifestation  (Mat- 
thew 1L  28).  14.  dove— here  expressing  endearment 
(Psalm  74.  19).  Doves  are  noted  for  constant  attach- 
ment; emblems,  also,  In  their  soft,  plaintive  note,  of 
softened  penitents  (Isaiah  59. 11 ;  Ezekiel  7.  16) ;  other  points 
of  likeness  are  their  beauty ;  "their  wings  covered  with 
•liver  and  gold"  (Psalm  68. 13),  typifying  the  change  in  the 
oonverted;  the  dovelike  spirit,  breathed  into  the  saint  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  emblem  is  the  dove;  the  messages 
Hf  peace  from  God  to  sinful  men,  as  Noah's  dove,  with  the 
olive  branch  (Genesis  8.),  intimated  that  tbe  flood  of  wrath 
was  past;  timidity,  fleeing  with  fear  from  sin  and  self  to 
(.he  cleft  Rock  of  Ag«s  (Margin,  Isaiah  26.  4;  Hosea  11.  U); 
gregarious,  nocking  together  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Ohr'.st  (Isaiah  60.  8);  harmless  simplicity  (Matthew  10.  Id). 
rf«rft»— the  refuge  of  doves  from  storm  and  heat  (Jeremiah 
».  .«;  see'  Jeremiah  49.  16).  Geskjsius  transUUes  the 
W«or<rw  fto.Ti  a  different  root,  "the  refugea"  But  see,  tot 
'elttfU*,"  Exodus  88,  18-23.  It  1b  only  wuen  we  are  in 
Hi  rial  J**"*  •*•»* "—•««•  tB  »w*>et  Mn  prayer.  e.b.  4  K.  ll  • 


Matthew  10.  20;  Galatians  4.  6,  because  it  Is  Hit  voice  t* 
us;  also  in  speaking  of  Him,  Malachi  8.  IB);  and  oui 
countenance  comely"  (Exodus  34.  29;  Psalm  27.  5;  71.  8; 
Isaiah*!.  16;  2  Corinthians  3.  18).  stairs— (Ezekiel  3».  2U.) 
Margin,  a  steep  rock,  broken  into  stairs  or  terraces.  It  is 
in  "secret  places"  and  rugged  scenes  that  Jesus  Christ 
woos  the  soul  from  the  world  to  Himself  (Mlcah  2.  10;  7. 
14).  So  Jacob  amidst  the  stones  of  Bethel  (Genesis  28. 11- 
19);  Moses  at  Horeb  (Exodus  8.);  so  Elijah  (1  K lugs  18. 
9-13);  Jesus  Christ  with  the  three  disciples  on  a  "high 
mountain  apart,"  at  the  transfiguration  (Matthew  17.  1); 
John  In  Patmos  (Revelation  1).  "Of  the  eight  beatitude*, 
five  have  an  afflicted  condition  for  their  subject.  As  long 
as  the  waters  are  on  the  earth,  we  dwell  in  the  ark ;  but 
when  the  land  Is  dry,  the  dove  itself  will  be  tempted  to 
wander."  [Jeremy  Taylor.]  Jesus  Christ  does  not  ln» 
vite  her  to  leave  the  rock,  but  in  It  (Himself),  yet  in  holy 
freedom  to  lay  aside  the  timorous  spirit,  look  up  boldly 
as  accepted  In  Him,  pray,  praise  and  confess  Him  (in 
contrast  to  her  shrinking  from  being  looked  at,  ch.  1.  6), 
(Ephesians  6. 19;  Hebrews  18.  15;  1  John  4.  18);  still,  though 
trembling,  the  voice  and  countenance  of  the  soul  In  Jesus 
Christ  are  pleasant  to  Him.  The  Church  found  no  cleft 
In  the  Sinaitic  legal  rock,  though  good  In  itself,  wherein 
to  hide ;  but  in  Jesus  Christ  stricken  by  God  for  us,  as  th« 
rock  smitten  by  Moses  (Numbers  20.  11),  there  is  a  hiding- 
place  (Isaiah  32.  2).  She  praised  His  "voice"  (t>.  8.  10);  it  U 
thus  that  her  voice  also,  though  tremulous,  is  "  sweet"  to 
Him  here.  15.  Transition  to  the  vineyard,  often  formed  In 
"  stairs"  (t».  14),  or  terraces,  in  which,  amidst  the  vine 
leaves,  foxes  hid.  foxes — generic  term,  Including  jackals 
They  eat  only  grapes,  not  the  vine  flowers  ;  but  they  need 
to  be  driven  out  in  time  before  the  grape  Is  ripe.  She  had 
failed  in  watchfulness  before  (ch.  1.  6>,  now  when  oon- 
verted, she  Is  the  more  Jealous  of  subtle  sins  (Psalm  139, 
23).  In  spiritual  winter  certain  evils  are  frozen  up,  as 
well  as  good;  in  the  spring  of  revivals  these  start  up  un 
perceived,  crafty,  false  teachers,  spiritual  pride,  uncharl 
tableness,  Ac.  (Psalm  19.  12;  Matthew  13.  26;  Luke  8. 14; 
Timothy  2.  17  ;  Hebrews  12.  15).  "  Little"  sins  are  parents 
of  the  greatest  (Ecclesiastes  10.  1;  1  Corinthians  5.  6).  His- 
torically, John  the  Baptist  spared  not  the  foxlike  Herod 
(Luke  13.  32),  who  gave  vinelike  promise  of  fruit  at  flwt 
(Mark  6.  20),  at  the  cost  of  his  life ;  nor  the  viper-Saddn- 
cees,  Ac. ;  nor  the  varied  subtle  forms  of  sin  (Luke  8.  7-14). 
16.  mine  .  .  .  his — rather,  "Is  for  me  .  .  .  for  Him"  (Hosea 
3.  8),  where,  as  here,  there  Is  the  assurance  of  Indissoluble 
union,  in  spite  of  temporary  absence.  Next  verse,  en- 
treating Him  to  return,  shows  that  He  has  gone,  perhaps 
through  her  want  of  guarding  against  the  "  little  sins"  (e. 
15).  The  order  of  the  clauses  is  reversed  in  ch.  6.  3,  whoa 
she  is  riper  in  faith  ;  there  she  rests  more  on  her  being  His . 
here,  on  .His  being  hers;  and  no  doubt  her  sense  of  love  to 
Him  is  a  pledge  that  she  is  His  (John  14.  21,  23;  1  Corin- 
thians 8.  3);  this  Is  her  consolation  in  His  withdrawal 
now.  I  a»n  his — by  creation  (Psalm  100.  8),  by  redemption 
(John  17. 10;  Romans  14.  8;  1  Corinthians  6.  19).  f««d«U»— 
as  a  "  roe,"  or  gazelle  (v.  17);  Instinct  is  sure  to  lead  hira 
back  to  his  feeding-ground,  where  the  lilies  abound.  8* 
Jesus  Christ,  though  now  withdrawn,  the  bride  feels  sure 
will  return  to  His  favourite  resting-place  (ch.  7.  10;  Psalr* 
132.  14).  So  hereafter  (Revelation  21.  3).  Psalm  45.,  title, 
terms  his  lovely  bride's  "  lilies"  [HengstkmvbrgJ  pur* 
and  white,  though  among  thorns  (v.  2).  17.  Night  !»  true 
image  of  the  present  world  (Romans  13.  12).  "  Behold  mew 
as  If  dwelling  in  a  subterranean  cavern."  [Plato  Rejrub 
lic,vl\.  I.)  Until— i.  e„  Before  that,  Ac.  break— rathei . 
breathe;  referring  to  the  refreshing  breeze  of  dxwc  in  ta* 
East;  or  to  the  air  of  life,  which  distinguishes  morales 
from  the  deathlike  stillness  of  night.  Marker  tAktw 
this  verse  of  the  a/ijrroach  of  nig  hi,  when  the  hree«e  arts**! 
after  the  heat  of  day  (of.  Margin,  Genes  1*  8.  >i,  wltij 
Geuesls  18.  1),  and  the  "shadows"  are  lost  In  night  i  psalm 
i»2.  11);  thus  our  life  will  be  the  day;  death,  tbe  mpte 
(John  9.  4).  The  BnQlish  Version  better  accords  witn  ich.  I 
I).  "  By  night"  (Romans  18.  12).  twm— to  me.  Bvcfesr-. 
Mountains  of  Bithron,  separated  from  the  r«n  ol  Isriwa 
by  Jordan  (2  Samuel  A  2P),  not  far  from  Bethahnra.  w*w» 
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Jonn  baptized  and  Jesus  was  first  manifested.  Rather,  as 
Margin,  of  divisions,  and  LXX.  mountains  intersected  with 
deep  gaps,  hard  to  pass  over  separating  the  bride  and 
Jesus  Christ.  In  ch.  8.  14  the  mountains  are  of  spices,  on 
which  the  roe  feeds,  not  of  separation ;  for  at  His  first 
coming  He  had  to  overpass  th^  gulf  made  by  sin  between 
Him  and  us  (Zechariah  4. 6, 7, ;  in  His  second,  He  will  only 
nave  to  come  clown  from  the  fragrant  hill  above  to  take 
Home  his  prepared  bride.  Historically,  In  the  ministry 
of  John  Baptist,  Christ's  call  to  the  bride  was  not,  as 
later  (ch.  4.  8),  "Come  with  me,"  but  "  Come  away,"  viz.,  to 
meet  me  (v.  2,  10, 13).  Sitting  in  darkness  :.Matthew  4. 16), 
she  "waited"  and  "looked"  eagerly  for  Him,  the  "great 
light"  (Luke  1.  79;  2.  25,  38);  at  His  rising,  the  shadows  Of 
the  law  (Colossians  2.  16, 17;  Heorews  10.  1)  were  to  "flee 
away."  So  we  wait  for  the  second  coming,  when  means 
of  grace,  so  precious  now,  shall  be  superseded  by  the  Son 
of  righteousness  (J  Corinthians  13.  10,  te  Revelation  2L  22, 
23).    The  Word  is  our  light  until  then  (2  Pei«i  .   18). 

CHAPTER     III. 

V^r.  1-11.  1.  By  night— lit.,  "By  nights:'  ontlnuatlon 
of  .,he  longing  for  the  dawn  of  the  Messiah  (ch.  2.  17 ; 
Psalm  130.6;  Malachi  4.  2).  The  spiritual  desertion  here 
(ch.  2.  17;  3.  5)  is  not  due  to  indifference,  as  in  ch.  5.  2-8. 
"  As  nights  and  dews  are  better  for  flowers  than  a  con- 
tinual sun,  so  Christ's  absence  (at  times)  giveth  sap  to 
humility,  and  putteth  an  edge  on  hunger,  and  furnlsheth 
a  fair  field  to  faith  to  put  forth  itself."  [Rutherford.] 
Contrast  ch,  1.  13;  Psalm  30.  6,  7.  on  .  .  .  bed— the  secret 
of  her  failure  (Isaiah  64.  7 ;  Jeremiah  29.  13  ;  Amos  6.  1,  4; 
Hosea  7.  14).  loveth— no  want  of  sincerity,  but  of  dili- 
gence, which  she  now  makes  up  for  by  leaving  her  bed  to 
seek  Him  (Psalm  22.  2;  63.  8;  Isaiah  26.  9;  John  20.  17). 
Four  times  (v.  1-4)  she  calls  Jesus  Christ,  "Him  whom  mv 
soul  loveth,"  designating  Him  as  absent ;  language  of  de- 
sire :  "  He  loved  me,"  would  be  language  of  present  frui- 
tion (Revelation  1.  5).  In  questioning  the  watchmen  (v. 
8),  she  does  not  even  name  Him,  so  full  is  her  heart  of 
Him.  Having  found  Him  at  dawn  (for  throughout  He  is 
the  morning),  she  charges  the  daughters  not  to  abridge  by 
Intrusion  the  period  of  His  stay.  Cf.  as  to  the  thoughtful 
seeking  for  Jesus  Christ  in  the  time  of  John  Baptist,  In  vain 
at  first,  but  presently  after  successful  (Luke  8.  15-22;  John 
1.  19-34).  found  him  not— Oh,  for  such  honest  dealings 
with  ourselves  (Proverbs  25.  14;  Jude  12)!  S.  Wholly 
awake  for  God  (Luke  14.  18-20;  Ephesians  5. 14).  "An  hon- 
est resolution  is  often  to  (the  doing  of )  duty,  like  a  needle 
that  draws  the  thread  after  it."  [Durham.]  Not  a  mere 
wish,  that  counts  not  the  cost^to  leave  her  easy  bed,  and 
wander  in  the  dark  night  seeking  Him  (Proverbs  18.  4; 
Matthew  21.  30 ;  Luke  14.  27-33).  the  city-Jerusalem,  lit. 
(Matthew  3.  5;  John  1. 19), and  spiritually,  the  Church  here 
(Hebrews  12.  22),  in  glory  (Revelation  21.  2).  broad  ways 
—open  spaces  at  the  gates  of  Eastern  cities,  where  the 
public  assembled  for  business.  So,  the  assemblies  of 
worshippers  (ch.  8.  2,  3;  Proverbs  1.  20-23;  HebreWB  10.  26). 
She  had  in  her  first  awakening  shrunk  from  them,  seek- 
ing Jesus  Christ  alone ;  but  she  was  desired  to  seek  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock  (ch.  1.  8),  so  now  in  her  second  trial 
she  goes  forth  to  them  of  herself.  "The  more  the  soul 
grows  in  grace,  and  the  less  it  leans  on  ordinances,  the 
more  it  prizes  and  profits  by  them"  [Moody  Stuart] 
(Psalm  73. 16,  17).  found  him  not— nothing  short  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  satisfy  her  (Job  23.  8-10;  Psalm  63.  1,  2).  3. 
watchmen  — ministers  (Isaiah  62.  6;  Jeremiah  8.  17; 
Ezekiel  3. 17 ;  Hebrews  13. 17),  fit  persons  to  consult  (Isaiah 
21.  11 ;  Malachi  2.  7).  found  me— the  general  ministry  of 
the  word  "  finds"  individually  souls  in  quest  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Genesis  24.  27,  end  of  v.;  Acts  16.  14);  whereas 
formalists  remain  unaffected.  4.  Jesus  Christ  is  generally 
"found"  near  the  watchmen  and  means  of  grace;  but 
they  are  not  Himself,  the  star  that  points  to  Bethlehem 
la  not  the  Sun  that  has  risen  there;  she  hastens  past  the 
guide-posts  to  the  goal.  [Moody  Stuart.]  Not  even 
angels  could  satisfy  Mary,  Instead  of  Jesus  Christ  (John 
10  11-16).  foujM»  hlu*  -'Isaiah  45.  19;  Hosea  6.  1-3;  Mat- 
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thew  13.  44-46.)  held  him,  Ac— willing  to  be  held ;  not 
willing,  If  not  held  (Genesis  32.  26;  Matthew  38.  9;  Luh* 
24.  28,  29;  Revelation  3.  11).  "As  a  little  weeping  child  wll 
hold  Its  mother  fast,  not  because  it  is  stronger  than  she 
but  because  her  bowels  constrain  her  not  to  leave  It;  k 
Jesus  Christ  yearning  over  the  believer  cannot  go,  becaus* 
He  will  not."  [Durham.]  In  ch.  1.  4  It  Is  He  who  leadi 
the  bride  Into  His  chambers ;  here  it  Is  she  who  leads  Him 
Into  her  mother's.  There  are  times  when  the  grace  ol 
Jesus  Christ  seem*  to  draw  us  to  Him;  aud  others,  whet 
we  with  strong  cries  draw  Him  to  us  and  ours.  In  thi 
East  one  large  apartment  often  serves  for  the  whok- 
famlly;  so  the  bride  here  speaks  of  her  mother's  apart 
ment  and  her  own  together.  The  mention  of  th« 
"mother"  excludes  impropriety,  and  Imparts  the  ides 
of  heavenly  love,  pure  as  a  sister's,  whilst  ardent  as  i 
bride's;  hence  the  frequent  title,  "my  sister — spouse.' 
Our  mother  after  the  Spirit,  is  the  Church,  the  new  Jeru- 
salem (John  8.  5-8 ;  Galatians  4.  19,  26) ;  for  her  we  ought  U 
pray  continually  (Ephesians  8.  14-19),  also  for  the  nationa. 
Jerusalem  (Isaiah  62. 6,  7 ;  Romans  10. 1),  also  for  the  Aunton 
family,  which  Is  our  mother  and  kindred  after  the  flesh  | 
these  oux  mother's  children  have  evil  treated  us  (ch.  1.  6) 
but,  like  our  Father,  we  are  to  return  good  for  evil  (Mat- 
thew 5.  44,  45),  and  so  bring  Jesus  Christ  home  to  them  (: 
Peter  2. 12).  5.  8o  ch.  2.  7;  but  there  It  was  for  the  non-ln 
terruptlon  of  her  own  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  that 
she  was  anxious ;  here  It  Is  for  the  not  grieving  of  the  Hol| 
Ghost,  on  the  part  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  Jeal 
ously  avoid  levity,  heedlessness,  and  offences  whlcl 
would  mar  the  gracious  work  begun  In  others  (Mat the* 
18.  7;  Acta  Z  42,  48;  Ephesians  4.  30). 

Canticle  III.— Ch.  8.  6-6.  1.— The  Bridegroom  wite 
the  Bride.    Historically,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  ot 
earth.    6.  New  scene  (».  6-11).    The  friends  of  the  Bride 
rroom  see  a  cortege  approach.    His  palanquin  and  guard 
ometh  out — rather,  up  from ;  the  wilderness  was  lower 
i  nan  Jerusalem.  [Maurer.]    pillars  of  smoke—  from  th« 
perfumes  burned  around  Him  and  His  bride.  Image  frost 
Israel  and  the  tabernacle  (answering  to  "  bed,"  v.  7)  march-' 
lng  through  the  desert  with  the  pillar  of  smoke  by  day 
and  fire  by  night  (Exodus  14.  20),  and  the  pillars  of  smoki 
ascending  from  the  altars  of  Incense  and  of  atonement 
ao  Jesus  Christ's   righteousness,  atonement,  and   ever 
living  Intercession.    Balaam,  the  last  representative  ol 
patrlarchism,  was  required  to  curse  the  Jewish  Church; 
Just  as  it  afterwards  would  not  succumb  to  Chrlstlanltj 
without  a  struggle  (Numbers  22.  41),  but  he  had  to  bless  li 
language  like  that  here  (Numbers  21.  5,  6).    Angels  toe 
Joyfully  ask  the  same  question,  when  Jesus  Christ  witt 
the  tabernacle  of  His  body  (answering  to  Bis  bed,  v.  7 
John  1. 14,  "dwelt,"  (Greek)  tabernacled,  John  2.  21)  ascend) 
Into  heaven   (Psalm   24.  8-10),  also  wuen   they  see  Hit 
glorious  bride  with  Him  (Psalm  68. 18;  Revelation  7.  18 
17).    Encouragement  to  her;  amidst  the  darkest  trials  (1 
1),  she  Is  still  on  the  road  to  glory  (v.  11)  In  a  palanquli 
"paved  with  love"  (v,  10);  she  Is  now  In  soul  spiritually 
"coming,"  exhaling  the  sweet  graces,  faith,  love,  joy 
peace,  prayer,  and  praise;  (the  Are  Is  lighted  within,  thi 
"smoke"  Is  seen  without.  Acts  4.  13);  It  Is  in  the  desert  ol 
trial  (v.  1-3)  she  gets  taera;  (she  is  the  "merchant"  buyinf 
from  Jesus  Christ  without  money  or  price,  Isaiah  55. 1 
Revelation  8.  18) ;  Just  as  myrrh  and  frankincense  are  got 
not  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  Arabian  sands  and  the  moun 
tains  of  Palestine.    Hereafter  she  shall  "  come"  (v.  6,  11 
In  a  glorified  body  too  (Philippians  8.  21).    Historically 
Jesus  Christ  returning  from  the  wilderness,  full  of  th« 
Holy  Ghost  (Luke  4.  1,  14).    The  same,  "Who  Is  this,"  dee 
(Isaiah  63.  1,  5).    7.  In  v.  6  the  wilderness  character  of  thi 
Church  is  portrayed  ;  In  v.  7,  8,  Its  militant  aspect.    In  », 
10,  Jesus  Christ  Is  seen  dwelling  in  believers,  who  are  Hi 
"chariot"  and   "body."    In  v.  11,  the  consummation  li 
glory,     bed— palanquin.    His  body,  lit.,  guarded  by  a  deft  i 
nlte  number  of  angels,  threescore,  or  sixty  (Matthew  91  1 
58),  from  the  wilderness  (Matthew  4.  1,  11),  and  continual!]   I 
(Luke  2.  13;  22.  43;  Acts  1.  10,  11) ;  Just  as  800,000  of  IsrM  j 
guarded  the  Lord's  tabernacle  (Numbers  2.  17-32),  one  foil  j 
every  10,000.    I»   contrast    to  the  "bed  of  sloth"  (».  I'B 
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valiant— (Joshua  5.  IS,  14.)     Angels  guarding  His  tomb 

2  need  like  words  (Mark  16. 6).  of  Israel— true  subjects,  not 
,  mercenaries.  8.  hold— not  actually  grasping  them,  but 
,|  having  them  girt  on  the  thigh  ready  for  use,  like  their 

3  Lord  (Psalm  45.  3)  So  believers  too  are  guarded  by  angels 
1  (Psalm  91.  11 ;  Hebrews  1.  14),  and  they  themselves  need 
i  "every  man"  (Nehemiah  4. 18)  to  be  armed  (Psalm  144. 1, 
I  I;  2  Corinthians  10.  4 ;  Ephesians  6.  12, 17 ;  1  Timothy  ft.  12), 
1  tnd  "expert"  (2  Corinthians  2.  11).  because  of  fear  In 
,  flie  nlght^-Arab  marauders  often  turn  a  wedding  into 
,1,  mourning  by  a  night  attack.    So  the  bridal  procession  of 

saints  in  the  night  of  this  wilderness  Is  the  chief  object 
J,  of  Satan's  assault.    9.  chariot— more  elaborately  made 
i.  than  the  "bed"  or  travelling  litter  (t>.  7),  from  a  Hebrew 
1  root,  to  elaborate.  [Ewald.]    So  the  temple  of  "cedar  of 
I  Lebanon,"  as  compared  with  the  temporary  tabernacle 
I  of  shittim  wood  (2  Samuel  7.  2,  6,  7;  1  Kings  5. 14;  6.  15-18), 
I  Jesus  Christ's  body  is  the  antitype, "  made"  by  the  Father 
I  for  Him  (1  Corinthians  1.  80;  Hebrews  10.  5),  the  wood  an- 
il swering  to  His  human  nature,  the  gold.  His  Divine;  the 
I   two  being  but  one  Christ.     10.  pillars— supporting  the 
canopy  at  the  four  corners ;  curtains  at  the  side  protect 
the  person  within  from  the  sun.    Pillars  with  silver  sock- 
ets supported  the  veil  that  enclosed  the  holy  of  holies; 
emblem  of  Jesus  Christ's  strength  (1  Kings  7.  21),  Margin, 
"silver,"  emblem  of  B.ls  purity  (Psalm  12.  6);  so  the  saints 
hereafter  (Revelation  8. 12).    bottom— rather,  the  back/or 
,   resting  or  reclining  on  (Vulgate   and    LXX).    [Maukek.] 
So  the  floor   and   mercy-seat,  the  rertin^-place  of  God 
(Psalm  132.  14)  in  the  temple,  was  gold  (1  Kings  6.  30). 
cohering— rather,  teat,  as  in  Leviticus  15.  9.     Hereafter 
the  saints  shall  share  His  teat  (Revelation  3.  21).    purple 
—the  veil  of  the  holiest,  partly  purple,  and  the  purple  robe 
put  on  Jesus  Christ,  accord  with  English  Version,  "cover- 
ing."   "Purple"  (including  scarlet  and  crimson)  is  the 
emblem  of  royalty,  and  of  His  blood ;  typified  by  the  pass- 
over  lamb's  blood,  and  the  wine  when  the  twelve  sat  or 
reclined  at  the  Lord's  table,    paved— tesselated,  like  mo- 
saic pavement,  with  the  various  acts  and  promises  of  love 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (Zephaniah  8. 17;  1  John 
4.  8, 16),  in  contrast  with  the  tables  of  stone  in  the  "  midst " 
of  the  ark,  covered  with  writings  of  stern  command  (ct 
John  19. 13) ;  this  is  all  grace  and  love  to  believers,  who 
answer  to  "  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  (John  1. 17.)    The 
exterior  silver  and  gold,  cedar,  purple,  and  guards,  may 
!    deter,  but  when  the  bride  enters  within,  she  rests  on  a 
pavement  of  love.    11.  go  forth — (Matthew  25. 6).   dangh- 
,    ters  of  Zlon— spirits  of  saints,  and  angels  (Isaiah  61.  10; 
Zechariah  9.  9).    crown— nuptial  (Ezekiel  16. 8-12),  (the  He- 
brews wore  costly  crowns  or  chaplets  at  weddings),  and 
!     kingly  (Psalm   2.6;  Revelation    19.12).     The  crown   of 
thorns  was  once  His  nuptial  chaplet,  His  blood  the  wed- 
ding  wine-cup  (John  19.  5).    "His  mother,"  that  so  crowned 
Him,  is  the  human  race,  for  He  is  "  the  Son  of  man,"  not 
merely  the  son  of  Mary.    The  same  mother  reconciled  to 
Him  (Matthew  12.  50),  as  the  Church,  travails  in  birth  for 
gouls,  which  she  presents  to  Him  as  a  crown  (Phllipplans 
4.  1 ;   Revelations  4.  10).     Not  being  ashamed  to  call  the 
children  brethren  (Hebrews  2. 11-14),  He  calls  their  mother 
His  ro other  (Psalm  22. 9 ;  Romans  8.  29 ;  Revelation  12. 1,  2). 
behold — (2  Thessalonians  1.  10.)     day  of  his  espousals— 
chiefly  the  final  marriage,  when  the  number  of  the  elect 
Is  complete  (Revelation  6.  11).     gladness — (Psalm  45.  15; 
Isaiah  62.5;  Revelation  19.7.)    Moody  Stuart  observes 
ia  to  this  Canticle  (ch.  3.  6-5. 1),  the  centre  of  the  Book, 
these  peculiarities:  (1.)  The  bridegroom  takes  the  chief 
part,  whereas  elsewhere  the  bride  is  the  chief  speaker 
(2.)  Elsewhere  He  is  either  "King"  or  "Solomon;"  hert 
He  is  twice  called  "King  Solomon."    The  bride  is  si  • 
times  here  called  the  "spouse;"  never  so  before  or  aftei 
also  "sister  "  four  times,  and,  except  in  the  first  verse  o; 
the  next  Canticle,  nowhere  else ;  (3.)  He  and  sheare  ne^er 
separate;  no  absence,  no  complaint,  which  abound  eise- 
vhere,  are  In  this  Canticle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Vftr   1-16.    1.  Contrast  with  the  bride's  state  by  nature 
.  UtsJjtn  1.  6)  her  state  ov  srrace.  f«.  1-7i.  "  uerfeot  through 


His  comeliness  put  upon  her"  (Ezeklei  lb.  14;  Jon.)   jo.  «< 
The  praise  of  Jesus  Christ,  unlike  thai  o'  the  worU    uu>i* 
not,  but  edifies  ;  as  His,  not  onrs.  is  the  glory  (Jof:  n  o  14 
Revelation  4. 10, 11).    Seven  features  of  beauty  are  specifier 
(v.  1-5)  ("lips"  and  "speech  "  are  but  one  feature  o  *>,  tn« 
number  for  perfection.    To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  com 
parison  from  nature :   the  resemblances  consist    not,  sf 
much  in  outward  likeness,  as  in  the  combined  sensation* 
of  delight  produced  by  contemplating  these  natural  od 
Jects.    doves'— the  large  melting  eye  of  the  Syrian  dove 
appears  especially  beautiful  amidst  the  foliage  of  Us  na- 
tive groves:  so  the  bride's  "eyes  within  her  locks"  (Luis 
7.44).    Madrek  for  "locks,"  has  "veil:'     out   locks  sui 
the  connection  better:  so  the  Hebrew  Is  translated  (Isaiah 
47.  2).    The  dove  was  the  only  bird  counted  "clean  "  for 
sacrifice.    Once  the  heart  was  "the  cage  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird."    Grace  makes  the  cnange.    eyes — (Mat- 
thew 6.  22;  Ephesians  1. 18;  contrast  Matthew  5.  28;  Ephe- 
sinus  i.  lh;  Uohn2.16.)    Chaste  and  guileless  (Matthew  10. 
16,  Margin;  John  1.47.)    John  Baptist,  historically,  was 
the  "turtle  dove  "  (ch.  2.  12),  with  eye  directed  to  the  com- 
ing Bridegroom:   his  Nazarite  unshorn  hair  answers  to 
"locks"  (John  1.29,36).    hair.      .  goats— the  hair  of  goats 
in  the  East  is  fine  like  silk.    As  long  hair  Is  her  glory, 
and  marks  her  subjection  to  man  (1  Corinthians  11.  6-15), 
so  the  Nazarite's  hair  marked   his  subjection  and  sepa- 
ration unto  God.    (Cf.  Judges  16.  17,  with  2  Corinthians 
6. 17;  Titus  2.  14;  1  Peter  2.  9.)    Jesus  Christ  cares  for  the 
minutest  concerns  of  His  saints  (Matthew  10.  30).    appear 
from— lit.,  "that  lie  down  from,"  lying  along  the  hillside, 
they  seem  to  hang  from  it:  a  picture  of  the  bride's  hang- 
ing tresses.    Gllead— beyond  Jordan:  there  stood  "the 
heap  of  witness  "  (Genesis  31.  48).    %.  even  shorn — the  He- 
brew is  translated  (1  Kings  6.  25),  "  of  one  size :"  so  the  point 
of  comparison  to  teeth  Is  their  symmetry  of  form;  as  in 
"come  up  from  the  washing,"  the  spotless  whiteness :  an 
in  "  twins,"  the  exact  correspondence  qfthe  upper  and  undet 
teeth :  and  in  "  none  barren,"  none  wanting,  none  withou 
its  fellow.    Faith   Is  the  tooth   with  which  we  eat  the 
living  bread  (John  6.  35,  54).    Contrast  the  teeth  of  sinners 
(Psalm  57.  4;   Proverbs  30.  14);  also  their  end  (Psalm  8.  7; 
(Matthew  25.  30).    Faith  leads  the  flock  to  the  washing 
(Zechariah  13.  I,  1  Corinthians  6. 11;  Titus  3.  5).    none  .  .  . 
barren — (2  Heter  1.  8.)    He  who  is  begotten  of  God  begets 
instrumen tally  other  sons  of  God.    3.  thread— like  a  d&l- 
icate  fillet     Not  thick  and  white  as  the  leper's  lips  (type 
of  sin),  which  were  therefore  to  be  "covered,"  as  "un- 
clean"   (Leviticus    13.45).     scarlet— the    blood   of   Jesus 
Christ  (Isaiah  6.  5-9)  cleanses  the  leprosy,  and  unseals  the 
lips  (Isaiah  57.  19;   Hosea  14.2;  Hebrews  18.15).    Rahab's 
scarlet  thread  was  a  type  of  It  (Joshua  2.  18).    speech— not 
a  separate  feature  from  the  lips  (Zephaniah  3.  9 ;  Colos- 
sians  4.  6).    Contrast  "  uncircumcised  lips  "  (Exodus  6. 12). 
Maurek  and  Burrowes  translate,  "thy  mouth."    tem- 
ples— rather,  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  next  the  temples: 
the  seat  of  shamefacedness;  so,  "within  thy  locks,"  no 
display  (1  Corinthians  11.  5,  6.  15).    Mark  of  true  penitence 
(Ezra  9.  6;  Ezekiel  16.  63).    Contrast  Jeremiah  3.  3;  Ezeklei 
3.  7      pomegranate — when  cut,  It  displays  In  rows  seeds 
peuueid,  like  crystal,  tinged  with  red.    Her  modesty  Is 
not  on  the  surface,  but  within,  which  Jesus  Christ  can 
see  into.    4.  neck— stately :  in  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
brushing  temples  (v.  3) ;  not  "stiff"  (Isaiah  48.4;  Acts  7. 
>1),  as  that  of  unbroken  nature;   nor  "stretched  forth" 
wantonly  (Isaiah  3.  16) ;  nor  burdened  with  the  legal  yoke 
Lamentations  1.  14;  Acts  15.  10);  but  erect  in  gospel  free 
dom  (Isaiah  52.  2).    tower  of  David— probably  on  Zlon, 
He  was  a  man  of  war,  preparatory  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, the  king  of  peace.    So  warfare  In  the  case  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  saints  precedes  the  coming  rest.    Each 
soul  won  from  Satan  by  Him  is  a  trophy  gracing  the  bride 
(Luke  11.  22),  (each  hange  on  Him,  Isaiah  22.  23,  24) ;  also 
each  victory  of  her  faith.    As  shields  adorr   a  temple's 
walls  (Ezekiel  27.  11),  so  necklaces  hang  on  the  bride's 
nock  (Judges  5.  30;  1  Kings  10.  16).    B.  breasts  -the  bust  io 
left  open  in  Eastern  dress.    The  breast-plate  of  the  high 
priest  was  made  of  "  two  "  pieces,  folded  one  on  the  other 
Id  which  were  the  Ilrim  and  Thummim  (lights  and  pcr- 
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focSttm).     "  Faith  and  love  "  are  the  double  breast-plate 
(1  Thessalonlans  5.  8),  answering  to  "hearing  the  word" 
and  "keeping  It,"  In  a  similar  connection  with  breasts 
(Lnke  12.  27,  28).    roe»-He  reciprocates  her  praise  (ch.  2. 
9%    Emblem  of  love  and  satisfaction  (Proverbs  5. 19).    feed— 
(Psalm  2:1.  2.)    among  the  lilies— shrinking  from  thorns 
of  strife,   worldllness,  and  ungodliness  (2  Samuel  23.  6; 
Matthew  13.  7).    Roes  feed  among,  not  on  the  lilies:  where 
these  grow,  there  is  moisture  producing  green  pasturage. 
The  Ulles  represent  her  white  dress  (Psalm  45. 14;  Reve- 
lation  19. 8).    6.    Historically,  the  hill  of  frankincense  Is 
Calvary,  where,  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit  He  offered 
Himself;"   the  mountain  of  myrrh  is  His  embalmment 
(John   19.3!))  till  the  resurrection  "day-break."    The  3d 
Canticle  occupies  the  oue  cloudless  day  of  His  presence 
on  earth,  beginning  from  the  night  (ch.  2. 17)  and  ending 
with  the  night  of  His  departure  (ch.  4.  fl).    His  promise  Is 
utmost  exactly  In  the  words  of  her  prayer  (ch.  2. 17),  (the 
same  Holy  Ghost  breathing  In  Jesus  Christ  and  HU  pray- 
ing people),  with  the  difference  that  she  then  looked  for 
His  visible  coming.    He  now  tells  her  that  when  He  shall 
bave  gone  from  sight,  He  still  Is  to  be  met  with  spirit- 
ually In  prayer  (Psalm  68.16;  Matthew  28.20),  until  the 
everlasting  day  break,  when  we  shall  see  face  to  face 
(1  Corinthians  13. 10,  12).    7.  Assurance  that  He  Is  going 
from  her  In  love,  not  in  displeasure  (John  16, 6,  7).    all 
fair— still  stronger  than  ch.  1. 15;  v.  1.    no  a  pot — our  privi- 
lege (Epheslans  6.27;    Colosslans  2.10);   our  duty  (2  Co- 
rinthians 6. 17;  Jude  23;  James  1.27).    8.  Invitation  to  her 
to  leave  the  border  mountains  (the  highest  worldly  ele- 
vation) between  the  hostile  lands  north  of  Palestine  and 
the    Promised    Land    (Psalm    45.10;    Phlllpplans    8.18). 
Amana  — South  of  Antl-Libacus;    the  river  Abana,  or 
Amana,  was  near  Damascus  (2  Kings  5. 12).    Shenir— The 
whole  mountain  was  called  Herman;  the  part  held  by  the 
Sldonlans  was  called  Sirion;  the  part  held  by  the  Amor- 
ltes,  Shenir  (Deuteronomy  3.  9).    Infested  by  the  devour- 
ing Hon  and  the  stealthy  and  swift  leopard  (Psalm  76. 4; 
Epheslans  6. 11 ;  1  Peter  5. 8).    Contrasted  with  the  moun- 
tain of  myrrh,  Ac  (v.  6;  Isaiah  2.  2);  the  good  land  (Isaiah 
85.  9).    with  me — twice  repeated  emphatically.    The  pres- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  all  besides 
(Luke  18.  29,  30;  2  Corinthians  6. 10).    Moses  was  permitted 
to  see  Canaan  from  Plsgah;  Peter,  James,  and  John  had 
a  foretaste  of  glory  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.    9. 
•later  .  .  .  spouse — this  title  is  here  first  used,  as  He  Is 
soou  about  to  Institute  the  Supper,  the  pledge  of  the 
nuptial  union.     By  the  term   "sister,"  carnal  Ideas  are 
excluded ;  the  ardour  of  a  spouse's  love  Is  combined  with 
the  purity  of  a  sister's  (Isaiah  54.  5;  cf.  Mark  8.  85).    one- 
even  one  look  is  enough  to  secure  His  love  (Zecharlah  12. 
10;  Luke  23.40-43).    Not  merely  the  Church  collectively, 
but  each  one  member  of  It  (Matthew  18. 10, 14;  Luke  15.  7, 
W,  32).    ciialn— necklace  (Isaiah  62.8;   Malachl  8.17),  an- 
swering to  the  "shields"'  hanging  In  the  tower  of  David 
(v.  4).    Cf.  the  "ornament"  (1  Peter  8.  4);  "chains"  (Prov- 
erbs 1.9;  3.  23).     10.  love—  Hebrew,  loves;  manifold  tokens 
of  thy  love,    much   better— answering  to  her  "better" 
(ch.  1.  2),  but  with  increased  force.    An  Amoebean  pastoral 
character  j>ervades  the  Song,  like  the  classic  Amoebean 
Idylls  and  eclogues,    wine— the  love  of  His  saints  is  a 
more  reviving  cordial  to  Him  than  wine;  ex.  or.,  at.  the 
feast  In  Simon's  house  (Luke  7.  86,  47;  John  4.  32;  cf.  Zech- 
arlah 10.  7).    smell   of  .  .  .  ointment*  than   all  apices— 
answering  to  her  praise  (ch.  1.8)  with  Increased  force. 
Fragrant,  as  being  fruits  of  His  Spirit  In  us  (Galatians 
5. 22).    11.  drop— always  ready  to  fall,  being  full  of  honey, 
though  not.  always  (Proverbs  10. 19)  actually  dropping  (ch. 
5.13;  Deuteronomy  32.2;  Matthew  12.  34).    honey-comb — 
(Proverbs  5.  3 ;  16.24).    under  thy  tongue—  not  always  on, 
but  under,  the  tongue,  ready  to  fall  (Psalm  55.21).    Con- 
trast her  former  state  (Psalm  140.8;  Romans 3. 13).   "Honey 
and  milk"  were  the  glory  of  the  good  land.    The  change 
's  Illustrated  in  the  penitent  thief.    Contrast  Matthew 
S7. 44  with  Luke  23. 39,  Ac.    It  was  lit.  with  "  one"  eye,  a 
sidelong  glauoe  of  love  "better  than  wine,"  that  he  re- 
freshed Jesus  Christ  (v.  9, 10).    "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
wte  (ct  ».  8)  In  Paradise"  (v.  12),  Is  the  only  Joyous  sentence 
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of  His  seven  utterances  on  the  cross,    smell  of  .  .  .  gar. 
menta— which  are  often  perfumed  In  the  East  (Psalm  46 
8).    The  perfnme  comes  from  Him  on  us  (Psalm  133.7) 
We  draw  nigh  to  God  In  the  perfumed  garment,  of  onj 
elder  brother  (Genesis  27.27;    see  Jude  23).    Lebanon- 
abounding  In   odoriferous  trees  (Hosea  14.  5-7).    1».  Th« 
Hebrew  has  no  "  Is."    Here  she  is  distinct  from  the  garden 
(ch.  5. 1),  yet  Identified  with  It  (v.  16)  as  being  one  with 
Him  in  His  sufferings.    Historically  the  Paradise    lntcj 
which  the  soul  of  Jouus  Christ  entered  at  death  ;  and  the 
tomb   of  Joseph,  ii    which  His  body  was   laid   amidst 
"  myrrh,"  Ac.  (f .  6)    situated  In  a  nicely-kept  garden  (ct 
"gardener,"  John  "3    15);  "sealed"  with  a  stone  (Matthew 
27. 66);  In  which  It  r>  sembles  "  wells"  In  the  East  (Geneali 
29. 3,  8).    It  was  In  a  garden  of  light  Adam  fell ;  In  a  gardes 
of  darkness,  Gethsemane,  and  chiefly  that  of  the  tomb, 
the  second  Adam  retrieved  us.    Spiritually  the  garden 
Is  the  gospel  kingdom  of  heaven.    Here  all  Is  ripe;  pre- 
viously (ch.  2. 13)  It  was  "the  tender  gTajw."    The  gardes) 
is  His,  though  he  calls  the  plants  hers  (v.  13)  by  his  gift 
(Isaiah  61.3,  end),    spring  .  .  .  fountain  — Jesus  Christ 
(John  4. 10)  sealed,  whilst  He  was  in  the  sealed  tomb:  it 
poured  forth  Its  full  tide  on  Pentecost  (John  7. 37-89).   Still 
He  is  a  sealed  fountain  until  the  Holy  Ghost  open  It  to 
one  (1  Corinthians  12.8).    The  Churoh  also  Is  "a  garden 
enclosed"  (Psalm  4. 3;  Isaiah  6. 1,  Ac.).    Contrast  Psalm  80. 
9-12.    So  "a spring"  (Isaiah  27.8;  58. 11);  "sealed"  (Ephe- 
slans 4.80;  2  Timothy  2.19).    As  wives  In  the  East  are 
secluded  from  public  gaze,  so  believers  (Psalm  83.8;  Co- 
losslans 3.  8).     Contrast  the  open  strea-ns  which  "  past 
away"  (Job  6. 15-18;  2  Peter  2.  17).    13.  orchard—  Hebrew, 
a  paradise,  t.  e.,  a  pleasure-ground  and  orchard.    Not  only 
flowers,  but    frait    trees    (John   15.8;    I'hlllppians    1.11). 
camphlre  —  not  camphor  (ch.  1.14),  hennah,  or  cypresc 
blooms.    14.  calamus — "sweet  cane"  (Exodus  80.  23;  Jere- 
miah 6.  20).    myrrh  and  aloes — Ointments  are  associated 
with  His  death,  as  well  as  with  feasts  (John  12.  7).    The 
bride's  ministry  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes"  Is  recorded  (John 
19.89).    15.  of— this  pleasure-ground  Is  not  dependent  on 
mere  reservoirs ;  it  has  a  fountain  sufficient  to  water  many 
"gardens"  (plural),    living— (Jeremiah   17.8;  John  4. 18, 
14;  7.88,  39.)     from    Lebanon— Though   the  fountain  is 
lowly,  the  source  is  lofty;  fed  by  the  perpetual  snows  of 
Lebanon,  refreshingly  cool  (Jeremiah   18. 14),  fertilizing 
the  gardens  of   Damascus.     It  springs  upon  earth;    lis 
source  Is  heaven.     It   Is   now  not   "sealed,"   but  opeu 
"streams"  (Revelation  22.  17).    16.  Awak»-a,  arise.    All 
besides  is  ready;  one  thing  alone  Is  wanted— the  breath 
of  God.    This  follows  rightly  after  His  death  (ch.  6.  12; 
Acts  2).    It  Is  His  call  to  the  Spirit  to  come  (John  14. 16), 
In  John  3.  8,  compared  to  "the  wind;"  quickening  (John 
6.63;  Ezekiel  27. 9).    Saints  offer  the  same  prayer  (Psalm 
85.6;    Habakkuk    3.2).     The    north   wind    "awakes,"  oi 
arises  strongly,  vte.,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  reprover  (John 
16.8-11);   the  south  wind  "comes"  gently,  Hz.,  the  Ilolj 
Ghost    as    the  comforter    (John   14.  16).     The   west   wind 
brings  rain  from  the  sea  (1  Kings  18.44,  45;   Luke  12.54). 
The  east  wind   is  tempestuous  (Job  27.  21 ;    Isaiah  'J7.  1 
and  withering  (Genesis  41.  23).    These,  therefore,  an-  nol 
wanted;  but  first  the  north  wind  clearing  the  air  (Job 
37.22;   Proverbs  25.23),  and  then   the  warm  south  wind 
(v.  17);   60  the  Holy  Ghost  first  clearing  away  mists  of 
gloom,  error,  unbelief,  sin,  which  Intercept,  the  light  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  infusing  spiritual  warmth  (2  Corinth 
ians  4.  6),  causing  the  graces  to  exhale  their  odour.    I-rt 
nay  beloved,  &c.—71ie  bride's  reply.    The  fruit  was  now  al 
length  ripe;  the  last  passover,  which  He  had  so  desired. 
Is  come  (Luke  22.7  15,  16,  18),  the  only  case  In  which  Ha 
took  charge  of  the  preparations,    his — answering  to  Jf«u* 
Christ's  "my."    She  owns  that  the  garden  Is  His,  and  lha 
fruits  in  her,  which  she  does  not  in  false  humility  deny 
(Psalm  66,16;    Acts  21.19;    1  Corinthians   15.10)  e>e   Hi* 
(John  15.8;  Phlllpplans  1. 11). 

CHAPTER   V. 

Ver.  1-16.    I.  Answer  to  hei  prayer  (Isaiah  65. 21     Keve 
latlon  8.  20).    an*  come — already  (ch.  4. 18);  "come"'  (C 
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«m  3K.  Id),  sister  .  .  .  spouse— As  Adain's  was  created  of 
•Us  fiesh,  out  of  his  opened  side,  there  being  none  on  earth 
on  a  level  with  him,  so  the  bride  ont  of  the  pierced  Saviour 
(Kpbesians  5.80-32).  have  gathered  .  .  .  myrrh—  His 
coarse  was  already  complete;  the  myrrh,  Ac.  (Matthew 
LU;  26.  7-12;  John  19.39),  emblems  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  anointing  Holy  Ghost,  were  already  gathered,  spice 
-'At.  mlsam.  have  eaten— answering  to  her  "eat"  (eh. 
(.  Iff)      honey-comb— distinguished    here    from    liquid 

'honey"  dropping  from  trees.    The  last  supper,  here  wet 
g>rta,  Is  one  of  espousal,  a  pledge  of  the  future  marriage 

oh.  8.  14;  Revelation  19.9).  Feasts  often  took  place  in 
gardens.  In  the  absence  of  sugar,  then  unknown,  honey 
was  more  widely  used  than  with  us.  His  eating  honey 
with  milk  Indicates  His  true,  yet  spotless,  human  nature 
from  infancy  (Isaiah  7.15);  and  after  His  resurrection 
(Luke  24. 42).  my  wine— (John  18. 11)— a  cup  of  wrath  to 
Him,  of  mercy  to  us,  whereby  God's  word  and  promises 
become  to  us  "milk"  (Psalm  19.10;  1  Peter  2.2).  "My" 
answers  to  "  His"  (ch.  4. 16).  The  "  myrrh  (emblem,  by  its 
bitterness,  of  repentance),  honey,  milk  (incipient  faith), 
wine"  {strong  faith),  In  reference  to  believers.  Imply  that 
He  accepts  all  their  graces,  however  various  in  degree, 
eat— He  desires  to  make  us  partakers  In  His  joy  (Isaiah 
55.1,  2;  John  6.53-57;  1  John  1.8).  drink  abundantly —so 
as  to  he  filled  (Epheslans  5.18;  as  Haggal  1.6).  friends— 
{John  15. 15). 
Canticle  IV.— Ch.  5. 2, 8. 5.— From  tei  Agowy  of  Geth- 

4EMANE  TO  THE   CONVERSION    OF    SAMARIA.     3.    8udden 

jhange  of  scene  from  evening  to  midnight,  from  a  be- 
trothal feast  to  cold  repulse.  He  has  gone  from  the  feast 
alone;  night  is  come;  He  knocks  at  the  door  of  His  es- 
poused; she  hears,  but  in  sloth  does  no*  shake  off  half- 
Bon8clons  drowsiness,  viz.,  the  disciples'  torpor  (Matthew 
J6,  40-43),  "  the  spirit  willing,  tbe  flesh  weak"  (of.  Romans 
'.;  Galatlans  5).  Not  total  sleep.  The  lamp  was  burning 
beside  the  slumbering  wise  virgin,  but  wanted  trimming 
(Matthew  25.  6-7).  It  Is  His  voice  that  rouses  her  (Jonah 
L  6;  Epheslans  5. 14;  Revelation  8.  20).  Instead  of  bitter 
reproaches,  He  addresses  her  by  the  most  endearing  titles, 
*  my  sister,  my  love,"  &c.  Cf.  His  thought  of  Peter  after 
tie  denial  (Mark  16. 7).  dew— which  falls  heavily  In  sum- 
acr  nights  In  the  East  (see  Luke  9.58).  drops  of  the 
tight— (Psalm  22.  2;  Luke  22.44.)  His  death  Is  not  ex- 
pressed, as  unsuitable  to  the  allegory,  a  song  of  love  and 
Joy  ;  v.  4  refers  to  the  scene  In  the  Judgment  hall  of  Caia- 
phas,  when  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  cock-crowing  and 
look  of  love  to  awaken  Peter's  sleeping  conscience,  so  that 
his  "  bowels  were  moved  "  (Luke  22.  61,  62);  v.  5,  6,  the  dis- 
ciples with  "  myrrh,"  dec.  (Luke  24. 1, 5),  seeking  Jesus  Christ 
'.n  the  tomb,  but  finding  Him  not,  for  He  has  withdrawn 
Himself"  (John  7.  34;  13.  33);  v.  7,  the  trials  by  watchmen 
extend  through  the  whole  night  of  His  withdrawal  from 
Geth8emane  to  the  resurrection  ;  they  took  off  the  "  veil " 
of  Peter's  disguise;  also,  lit.,  the  linen  cloth  from  the 
youn^  man  (Mark  14.  51);  v.  8,  the  sympathy  of  friends 
(1-nke  23.  27).  undented— not  polluted  by  spiritual  adul- 
tery (Revelation  14.4;  James  4. 4).  3.  Trivial  excuses  (Luke 
14.  18).  rout — rather,  the  inmost  vest,  next  the  skin,  taken 
off  before  going  to  bed.  washed  .  .  .  feet — before  going  to 
rwt,  for  they  had  been  soiled,  from  the  Eastern  custom  of 
wearing  sandals,  not  shoes.  Sloth  (Lnke  H.  7)  and  des- 
pondency (Deuteronomy  7.  17-19).  4.  A  key  in  the  East  is 
usually  a  piece  of  wood  with  pegs  in  it  corresponding  to 
small  holes  in  a  wooden  bolt  within,  and  is  put  through  a 
hole  In  the  door,  and  thus  draws  the  bolt.  So  Jesus  Christ 
'  put*  forth  His  hand  (viz.,  His  Spirit,  Ezeklel  8.  14),  by 
[Hebrew,  from,  so  in  ch.  2.9)  the  hole;"  in  "chastening" 
(Psalm  3«.  2:  Revelation  8. 14-22,  singularly  similar  to  this 
passage),  and  other  unexpected  ways  letting  Himself  in 
(Luke  25.  61,  «?).  bowels  .  .  .  moved  for  him— It  Is  His 
which  are  firs.  *ronbled  for  us,  and  which  cause  ours  to  be 
Iron  hi  3d  for  Him  (Jeremiah  SL  20 ;  Hosea  11. 8).  5.  dropped 
with  myrrh— The  best  proof  a  bride  oould  give  her  lover 
«f  xreleome  was  to  anoint  herself  (the  back  of  the  hands 
specially,  as  being  the  coolest  part  of  the  body)  profusely 
with  the  best  perfumes  (Exodus  80.  28;  Esther  3. 12;  Prov- 
7.  17);    "sweet-smelling"  is  in  the  Hebrew  rather. 


'*  spontaneously  exuding"  from  tne  tree, and  therefore  th* 
best.  She  designed  also  to  anoint  Him,  whose  "head  was 
filled  with  the  drops  of  night"  (Lake  24. 1).  The  myrru 
typifies  bitter  repentance,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit's  unctios 
(2  Corinthians  1. 21, 22).  handles  of  the  loch— sins  whlcs 
closed  the  heart  against  Him.  A.  withdrawn — He  knocked 
when  she  was  sleeping ;  for  to  have  left  her  then  would 
have  ended  In  the  death  sleep;  He  withdraws  now  that  sh< 
is  roused,  as  she  needs  correction  (Jeremiah  2. 17, 19),  and 
can  appreciate  and  safely  bear  It  now,  which  she  could 
not  then.  "The  strong  He'll  strongly  try"  (1  Corinthians 
10. 13).  when  he  spake — rather,  because  of  His  speaking  ; 
at  the  remembrance  of  His  tender  words(Job  29.  2, 3;  Psalm 
27.  13  ;  142.  7),  or,  till  He  should  speak,  no  answer — (Job  28. 
8-0 ;  30.  20;  34.  29;  Lamentations  3.  44.)  Weak  faith  receives 
immediate  comfort  (Luke  8.  44,  47,  48);  strong  faith  Is  tried 
with  delay  (Matthew  15.  22,  23).  7.  watchmen— histor- 
ically, the  Jewish  priests,  &c.  (see  note  on  v.  2);  spiritually, 
ministers  (Isaiah  62.  8;  Hebrews  13.  17).  faithful  in  "smit- 
ing" (Psalm  HI.  5),  but  (aa  she  leaves  them, v. 8) ton  harsh; 
or,  perhaps,  unfaithful ;  disliking  her  zeal  wherewith  she 
sought  Jesus  Christ,  first,  with  spiritual  prayer,  "open- 
ing" her  heart,  to  Him,  and  then  In  charitable  work* 
"about  the  city;"  miscalling  it  fauatictsm  (Isaiah  66.  5), 
and  taking  away  her  veil  (the  greatest  Indignity  to  an 
Eastern  lady),  as  though  she  were  positively  Immodest. 
She  had  before  sought  Him  by  night  in  the  streets,  under 
strong  affection  (ch.  3.  2-4),  and  so  without  rebuff  from  "  th* 
watchmen,"  found  Him  immediately;  but  now  after  sin- 
ful neglect,  she  encounters  pain  and  delay.  God  forgives 
believers,  but  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  draw  on  His  forgive- 
ness; so  the  growing  reserve  of  God  towards  Israel  observ- 
able In  Judges,  as  His  people  repeat  their  demands  on  His 
grace.  8.  She  turns  from  the  unsympathlz.lng  watchmen 
to  humbler  persons,  not  yet  themselves  knowing  Him,  but 
In  the  way  towards  it.  Historically,  His  secret  friends  in 
the  ntght  of  His  withdrawal  (Luke  23.  27,28).  Inquirers 
may  And  ("if  ye  find")  Jesus  Christ  before  she  who  has 
grieved  His  Spirit  finds  Him  again,  tell— in  prayer  (James 
6. 16).  sick  of  love — from  an  opposite  cause  (ch.  2.  5)  than 
through  excess  of  delight  at  His  presence;  now  excess  of 
pain  at  Hln  absence.  9.  Her  own  beauty  (Ezeklel  16. 14),  and 
love-sickness  for  Him,  elicit  now  their  inquiry  (Matthew 
St.  18);  heretofore  "other  lords  besides  Him  had  dominion 
over  them;"  thus  they  had  seen  "no  beantyin  Him"  (Isa- 
iah 26.  13;  53.  2).  10.  (1  Peter  3.  15).  white  and  ruddy  - 
health  and  beauty.  So  David  (equivalent  to  beloved).  His 
forefather  after  the  flesh,  and  type  (1  Samuel  17.  42).  "The 
Lamb"  Is  at  once  His  nnptlal  and  sacrificial  named  Peter 
L19;  Revelation  19.7),  characterized  by  white  and  red; 
white.  His  spotless  manhood  (Revelation  1. 14).  The  He- 
brew for  white  is  properly  illuminated  by  the  sun,  "white  as 
the  light"  (ct  Matthew  17.  2);  red,  in  His  blood-dyed  gar- 
ment as  slain  (Isaiah  63. 1-3;  Revelation  6.8;  19. 18).  An- 
gels are  white,  not  red;  the  blood  of  martyrs  does  not 
enter  heaven,  His  alone  Is  seen  there,  chlcfest — lit.,  a 
standard-bearer  ;  i.  e.,  as  conspicuous  above  all  others,  as  a 
standard-bearer  is  among  hosts  (Psalm  45.  7;  89.  6;  Isaiah 
11. 10;  55.  4;  Hebrews  2.  10;  cf.  2  Samuel  18.  8;  Job  88.  28; 
Phlllpplans  2.  9-11;  Revelation  1.  5).  The  chief  of  sin- 
ners needs  the  "chlefest"  of  Saviours.  11.  head  .  .  . 
gold  —  the  Godhead  ol  Jesus  Christ,  as  distinguished 
from  His  heel,  i.  e.,  His  manhood,  which  was  "  bruised  " 
by  Satan;  both  together  being  one  Christ  (1  Corinthians 
U.  8).  Also  His  sovereignty,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  the  su- 
preme king  was  "the  head  of  gold"  (Daniel  2. 82-88 ;  Colos- 
slans  1. 18),  the  highest  creature,  compared  with  Him,  is 
brass,  iron,  and  clay.  " Preclousness"  (Greek,  I  Peter  2. 
7).  bashy— curled,  token  of  Headship.  In  contrast  with 
her  flowing  locks  (ch.  4. 1),  the  token  of  her  subjection  to 
Him  (Psalm  8.  4-8;  1  Corinthians  U.  8,  6-16).  The  Hebrev 
is  (pendulous  as)  the  branches  of  a  palm,  which,  when  In 
leaf,  resemble  waving  plumes  of  feathers,  black— Imply- 
ing youth;  no  "gray  hairs"  (Psalm  102.27;  U0.  8,  4;  Hosea 
7.  9).  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  In  the  prime  of  vlgoni 
and  manliness.  In  heaven,  on  the  other  hand,  His  hai- 
ls "  white,"  He  being  the  Ancient  of  days  (Daniel  7.  0) 
These  contrasts  often  concur  in  Him  (v.  10),  "white  at,' 
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ruddy;"  here  the  "raven"  (v.  12),  the  "dove,"  as  both 
with  Noah  In  the  ark  (Genesis  8.);  emblems  of  Judgment 
and  mercy.  12.  as  the  eyes  of  doves — rather,  as  dove* 
fPsalm  68.  18ft;  bathing  In  "the  rivers;"  so  combining  In 
their  "silver"  feathers  the  whiteness  of  milk  with  the 
sparkling  brightness  of  the  water  trickling  over  them  (Mat- 
thew 3. 16).  The  "milk"  may  allude  to  the  white  around 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  "  waters"  refer  to  the  eye  as  the 
fountain  of  tears  of  sympathy  (Ezeklel  16.  5,  6;  Luke  19.  41). 
Vivacity,  purity,  and  love,  are  the  three  features  typified. 
fitly  set— as  a  gem  in  a  ring ;  as  the  precious  stones  in  the 
high  priest's  breastplate.  Rather,  translate  as  Vulgate 
(the  doves),  silting  at  the  fulness  of  the  stream ;  by  the  full 
stream;  or  as  Maurer  (the  eyes)  set  in  fulness,  not  sunk 
in  their  sockets  (Revelation  5. 6),  ("  seven,"  expressing  full 
perfection),  (Zechariah  3.  9;  4. 10).  13.  cheeks— the  seat  of 
beauty,  according  to  the  Hebrew  meaning.  [Gesenius.] 
Yet  men  smote  and  spat  on  them  (Isaiah  50. 6).  toed— full, 
like  the  raised  surface  of  the  garden  bed;  fragrant  with 
ointments,  as  beds  with  aromatic  plants  [lit.,  balsam], 
sweet  flowers — rather,  "  terraces  of  aromatic  herbs" — 
"  high-raised  parterres  of  sweet  plants,"  In  parallelism  to 
"bed,"  which  comes  from  a  Hebrew  root,  meaning  eleva- 
tion, lips  — (Psalm  45.2;  John  7.46.)  lilies  — red  lilies. 
Soft  and  gentle  (1  Peter  2.  22,  23).  How  different  lips  were 
man's  (Psalm  22.  7) !  dropping  .  .  .  myrrh-rit.,  His  lips. 
Just  as  the  sweet  dew-drops  which  hang  in  the  callx  of 
the  lily.  14.  rings  set  with  .  .  .  beryl — Hebrew,  Tarth- 
ish,  so  called  from  the  city.  The  ancient  chrysolite,  gold 
in  colour  (LXX.),  our  topaz,  one  of  the  stones  on  the 
nigh  priest's  breastplate,  also  In  the  foundation  of 
New  Jerusalem  (Revelation  21. ;  also  Daniel  10.  6).  "Are 
as,"  is  plainly  to  be  supplied,  see  In  v.  13  a  slmillar  ellip- 
sis ;  not  as  Moody  Stuart  :  "  have  gold  rings."  The  hands 
bent  in  are  compared  to  beautiful  rings,  in  which  beryl  Is 
set,  as  the  nails  are  in  the  fingers.  BurroWes  explains 
the  rings  as  cylinders  used  as  signets,  such  as  are  found  in 
Nineveh,  and  which  resemble  fingers.  A  ring  is  the  token 
of  sonshlp  (Luke  15.  22).  A  slave  was  not  allowed  to  wear 
a  gold  ring.  He  imparts  His  sonshlp  and  freedom  to  us 
(Galatian8  4.  7);  also  of  authority  (Genesis  41.  42;  cf.  John 
6.  27).  He  seals  us  in  the  name  of  God  with  His  signet 
(Revelation  7.  2-4),  cf.  below,  ch.  8.  6,  where  she  desires  to 
be  herself  a  signet-ring  on  His  arms ;  so  "  graven  on  the 
palms,"  Ac,  t.  e„  on  the  signet-ring  In  His  hand  (Isaiah 
49.  16;  contrast  Haggai  2.  23,  with  Jeremiah  22.  24).  belly 
— BuRROWEsand  Moody  Stuart  translate  "  body."  New- 
ton, as  it  is  elsewhere,  "bowels;"  viz.,  His  compassion 
(Psalm  22.14;  Isaiah  63. 15;  Jeremiah  81.  20 ;  Hosea  11.  8). 
bright — lit.,  elaborately  wrought,  so  as  to  shine,  so  His  "  pre- 
pared" body  (Hebrews  10.  5);  the  "ivory  palace"  of  the 
king  (Psalm  45.  8);  spotless,  pure,  so  the  bride's  "neck  is 
as  a  tower  of  ivory"  (ch.  7.  4).  sapphires — spangling  In  the 
girdle  round  Him  (Daniel  10.  5).  "To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure."  As  in  statuary  to  the  artist  the  partly  un- 
draped  figure  is  suggestive  only  of  beauty,  free  from  in- 
delicacy, so  to  the  saint  the  personal  excellencies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  typified  under  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  human 
form.  As,  however,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  in 
public,  the  usual  robes  on  the  person,  richly  ornamented, 
are  presupposed  (Isaiah  11. 5).  8apphlres  indicate  His 
heavenly  nature  (so  John  3.  13,  "is  in  heaven"),  even  in 
His  humiliation,  overlaying  or  cast  "over"  His  Ivory 
human  body  (Exodus  24.  10).  Sky-blue  in  colour,  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  (Epheslans  3. 
18).  15.  pillars— strength  and  steadfastness.  Contrast 
man's  "legs"  (Ecclesiastes  12.3).  Allusion  to  the  temple 
;i  Kings  5.  8,  9;  7.  21),  the  "cedars"  of  "  Lebanon"  (Psalm 
147.  10).  Jesus  Christ's  "legs"  were  not  broken  on  the 
cross,  though  the  thieves'  were;  on  them  rests  the  weight 
of  our  salvation  (Psalm  75.  8).  sockets  of  gold— His  san- 
dals, answering  to  the  bases  of  the  pillars;  "set  np  from 
everlasting"  (Proverbs  8.  22,  23).  From  the  head  (v.  11)  to 
the  feet,  "of  fine  gold."  He  was  tried  in  the  fire  and 
found  without  alloy,  countenance — rather,  His  aspect, 
including  both  mien  and  stature  (cf.  Margin,  2  Samuel  2T>. 
21  with  1  Chronicles  11.23).  From  the  several  parts,  she 
proceeds  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  person  of  Jesus 
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Christ.  Lebanon — so  called  from  its  white  limestone 
rocks,  excellent—  lit.,  choice,  i.  e.,  fair  and  tall  as  ths 
cedars  on  Lebanon  (Ezektel  31.  3,  Ac).  Majesty  is  the 
prominent  thonght  (Psalm  21.  5).  Also  the  cedars'  dura- 
tion (Hebrews  1.11);  greenness  (Luke  23.31),  and  refuge 
afforded  by  It  (Ezeklel  17.  22,  23).  16.  IM.,  "  His  palate  18 
sweetness,  yea,  all  over  loveliness,"  i.  e..  He  Is  the  essence  of 
these  qualities.  "Mouth;"  so  ch.  1.  2,  not  the  same  em 
"lips"  (v.  13),  His  breath  (Isaiah  11.  4;  Johr.  20.  22).  "All 
over,"  all  the  beauties  scattered  among  creatures  are 
transcendently  concentrated  in  Him  (Colosslans  1.  19;  2. 
9).  my  beloved— for  I  love  Him.  my  friend— for  He 
loves  me  (Proverbs  18.  24).  Holy  boasting  (Psalm  34.  2;  1 
Corinthians  1.  31). 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-13.  1.  Historically,  at  Jesus  Christ's  crucifixion 
and  burial,  Joseph  of  Arlmathea,  and  Nicodemus,  and 
others,  Joined  with  His  professed  disciples.  By  speaking 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  bride  does  good  not  only  to  her  own 
soul,  but  to  others  (note,  ch.  1.  4;  Malachi  8.  16;  Matthew 
5.  14-16).  Cf.  the  hypocritical  use  of  similar  words  (Mat- 
thew 2.  8).  2.  gone  down— Jerusalem  was  on  a  hill  (an- 
swering to  Its  moral  elevation),  and  the  gardens  were  at  a 
little  distance  in  the  valleys  below,  beds  of  spices— 'bal 
sam)  which  He  Himself  calls  the  "mountain  of  myrrh," 
Ac.  (ch.  4.  6),  and  again  (ch.  8.  14),  the  resting-place  of  His 
body  amidst  spices,  and  of  His  soul  In  paradise,  and  now 
in  heaven,  where  He  stands  as  High  Priest  for  ever.  No- 
where else  in  the  Song  is  there  mention  of  mountains 
of  spices,  feed  in  .  .  .  gardens — t.  e.,  in  the  churches, 
though  He  may  have  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  the 
individual  believer:  she  implies  an  invitation  to  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  enter  His  spiritual  Church, 
and  become  lilies,  made  white  by  His  blood.  He  Is  gath- 
ering some  lilies  now  to  plant  on  earth,  others  to  trans- 
plant into  heaven  (ch.  5. 1;  Genesis  5.  24;  Mark  4.  28,  29; 
Acts  7.  60).  3.  In  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  to  others, 
she  regains  her  own  assurance.  Lit.,  "I  am  for  my  be- 
loved .  .  .forme."  Reverse  order  from  ch.  2. 16.  She  now, 
after  the  season  of  darkness,  grounds  her  convictions 
on  His  love  towards  her,  more  than  on  hers  towards 
Him  (Deuteronomy  33.  3).  There,  It  was  the  young  be- 
liever concluding  that  she  was  His,  from  the  sensible 
assurance  that  He  was  hers.  Tii-xah— meaning  pleasant 
(Hebrews  13.21);  "well-pleasing"  (Matthew  5.14);  the 
royal  city  of  one  of  the  old  Canaanite  kings  (Joshua  12. 24) ; 
and  after  the  revolt  of  Israel,  the  royal  city  of  its  kings, 
before  Omrl  founded  Samaria  (1  Kings  16. 8, 15).  No  ground 
for  assigning  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the 
Song,  as  Tirzah  was  even  in  his  time  the  capital  of  the 
north  (Israel),  as  Jerusalem  was  of  the  south  (Judah). 
Jerusalem— residence  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  as  Tirzah, 
of  Israel  (Psalm  48.  1,  Ac;  122.  1-3;  125.  1,  2).  Loveliness, 
security,  uqity,  and  loyalty ;  also  the  union  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  the  Church  (Isaiah  11.  18;  Jeremiah  3.  18;  Eze- 
klel 37.  16,  17,  22;  cf.  Hebrews  12.22;  Revelation  21  2,  12). 
terrible — awe-inspiring.  Not  only  armed  as  a  cltj  on  the 
defensive,  but  as  an  army  on  the  offensive,  banners— 
(Note,  ch.  5.  10;  Psalm  60.  4);  Jehovah-nissl  (2  Corinth- 
ians 10.  4).  5.  (Ch.4.9;  Genesis82.28;  Exodus  32.  9-14 ;  Ho- 
sea 12.  4.)  This  is  the  way  "  the  army"  (v.  4)  "  overcomes" 
not  only  enemies,  but  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  Him  (Psalm  25.  15;  Matthew  11. 12).  Historically. 
v.  3,  4,  5,  represent  the  restoration  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His 
Church  at  the  resurrection ;  His  sending  her  forth  as  an 
army,  with  new  powers  (Mark  16. 15-18,  20) ;  His  rehearsing 
the  same  instructions  (cf.  r.  6,  note)  as  when  with  them 
(Luke  ?1.  41).  overcome — lit.,  have  taken  me  by  ttorm.  0. 
Not  vain  repetition  of  ch.  4.  1,  2.  The  use  of  the  same 
words  shows  his  love  unchanged  after  her  temporary  un  ■ 
faithfulness  (Malachi  8.  6).  8.  threescore— indefinite  num- 
ber, as  ch.  8.  7.  Not  queens,  Ac,  of  Solomon,  but  witnesses 
of  the  espousals,  rulers  of  the  earth  contrasted  with  ths 
saints,  who,  though  many,  are  but  "one"  bride  (Isaiah 
52. 15;  Luke  22.  25,  26;  John  17.  21 ;  1  Corinthians  10.  17). 
The  one  bride  is  contrasted  with  the  many  wives  whom 
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«Sastern  kings  hart  In  violation  of  the  marriage  law  (1 
Kings  11.  1-3).  9.  Hollow  professors,  like  half  wives, 
nave  no  part  In  the  one  bride,    only  one  of  her  mother 

viz.,  "Jerusalem  above"  (Galatians  4.26).  The  "little 
sister"  (ch.  8.  8)  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  her  being  "the 
only  one;"  for  that  sister  Is  one  with  herself  (John  10. 16). 
choice — (Epheslans  1.  4 ;  2Thessalonlans2. 13.)  As  she  ex- 
alt xl  Him  above  all  others  (ch.  5.  10),  so  He  now  her. 
laughters  .  .  .  blessed  her- (Isaiah  8.  18;  61.  9;  Ezeklel 
16.  14 ;  2  Thessalonlans  1. 10.)  So  at  her  appearance  after 
Pentecost  (Acts  4.  13;  6.  15;  24.  25;  28.  28).  10.  The  words 
expressing  the  admiration  of  the  daughters.  Historically 
(Acts  5.  24-39).  as  the  morning— as  yet  she  Is  not  come  to 
the  fulness  of  her  light  (Proverbs  4. 18).  moon— shining 
In  the  night,  by  light  borrowed  from  the  sun  ;  so  the  bride, 
In  the  darkness  of  this  world,  reflects  the  light  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  (2  Corinthians  8.  18).  ran- her  light 
of  justification  Is  perfect,  for  It  Is  His  (2  Corinthians  5. 
21 ;  1  John  4. 17).  The  moon  has  less  light,  and  has  only 
one  half  Illuminated ;  so  the  bride's  sanctlflcation  Is  as 
yet  imperfect.  Her  future  glory  (Matthew  18.  43).  army 
—{v.  4.)  The  climax  requires  this  to  be  applied  to  the 
starry  and  angelic  hosts,  from  which  God  Is  called  Lord 
of  Sabaoth.  Her  flnaJ  glory  (Genesis  16.  5 ;  Daniel  12.  3 ; 
Revelation  12.1).  The  Church  Patriarchal,  "the  morn- 
ing;" Levitical,  "the  moon;"  Evangelical,  "the  sun;" 
Triumphant,  "the  bannered  army"  (Revelation  19.  14). 
11.  The  bride's  words;  for  she  everywhere  is  the  narrator, 
and  often  soliloquizes,  which  He  never  does.  The  first 
garden  (ch.  2. 11-13)  was  that  of  spring,  fall  of  flowers  and 
grapes  not  yet  ripe;  the  second,  autumn,  with  spices 
(which  are  always  connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ),  and  nothing  unripe  (ch.  4. 13,  Ac).  The  third  here, 
of  "nuts,"  from  the  previous  autumn;  the  end  of  winter, 
and  verge  of  spring  the  Church  In  the  upper  room  (Acts 
1. 13,  Ac),  when  one  dispensation  was  Just  closed,  the  other 
not  yet  begun ;  the  hard  shell  of  the  pld  needing  to  be 
broken,  and  Its  inner  sweet  kernel  extracted  [Origen] 
(Luke  24.  27,  32);  waiting  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  usher  In 
sptri*:!-.*)  spring.  The  walnut  Is  meant,  with  a  bitter  outer 
iusk,  a  hard  shell,  and  sweet  kernel.  So  the  Word  la  dls- 
aateful  to  the  careless;  when  awakened,  the  sinner  finds 
he  letter  hard,  until  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals  the  sweet 
.liner  spirit,  fnilts  of  the  valley — Maurer  translates, 
'  the  blooming  products  of  the  river,"  i.  e.,  the  plants  grow- 
:ng  on  the  margin  of  the  river  flowing  through  the  g»r- 
len.  She  goes  to  watch  the  first  sproutlngs  of  the  various 
plants.  19.  Sudden  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  on  Pente- 
cost (Acts  2.),  whilst  the  Church  was  using  the  means  (an- 
swering to  "  the  garden,"  v.  11 ;  John  3.  8).  Amml-nadlb 
—supposed  to  be  one  proverbial  for  swift  driving.  Simi- 
larly (ch.  1.  9).  Rather,  my  willing  people  (Psalm  110.  8).  A 
willing  chariot  bore  a  "willing  people;"  or  Nadlb  Is  the 
Prince,  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  68.  17).  She  Is  borne  In  a  mo- 
ment into  His  presence  (Ephesians  2.  6).  13.  Entreaty  of 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  her,  In  her  chariot-like 
flight  from  them  (ot  2  Kings  2.  12;  2  Samuel  19.  14).  Sim- 
la ml  t<r — new  name  applied  to  her  now  first.  Feminine  of 
Solomon,  Prince  of  Peace;  His  bride,  daughter  of  peace, 
accepting  and  proclaiming  it  (Isaiah  52.  7;  John  14.  27;  Ro- 
mans 5.  1 ;  Ephesians  2. 17).  Historically,  this  name  an- 
swers to  the  time  when,  not  without  a  Divine  design  In  It, 
the  young  Church  met  in  Solomon's  porch  (Acta  8. 11 ;  5. 12). 
The  entreaty,  "  Return,  O  Shulamlte,"  answers  to  the 
people's  desire  to  keep  Peter  and  John,  after  the  lame 
man  was  healed,  when  they  were  about  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple. Their  reply  attributing  the  glory  not  to  themselves, 
but  to  Jesus  Christ,  answers  to  the  bride's  reply  here, 
"What  will  ye  see"  in  meT  "As  it  were,"  Ac  She  ac- 
cepts the  name  Shulamlte,  as  truly  describing  her.  But 
adds,  that  though  "one"  {v.  9),  she  is  nevertheless  "two." 
Her  glories  are  her  Lord's,  beaming  through  her  (Ephe- 
sians 5.  31,  32).  The  two  armies  are  the  family  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  heaven,  and  that  on  earth,  Joined  and  one 
with  Him;  the  one  militant,  the  other  triumphant.  Or 
J  isus  Christ  and  His  ministering  angels  are  one  army, 
the  Church  the  other,  both  being  one  (John  17. 21,  22).    Al- 

uslon  is  made  to  Mahanaim  (meaning  two  hosts),  the  scene 


of  Jacob's  victorious  conflict  by  prayer  (Genesis  32.  2,  9,  2* 
80).  Though  she  is  peace,  yet  she  has  warfare  here,  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit  within  and  foes  without;  het 
strength,  as  Jacob's  at  Mahanaim,  is  Jesus  Christ  and  Hit 
host  enlisted  on  her  side  by  prayer;  whence  she  obtains 
those  graces  which  raise  the  admiration  of  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-13.  thy  feet— rather,  thy  goings  (Psalm  17. 6).  Evi- 
dent allusion  to  Isaiah  52.  7 :  "  How  beautiful  .  .  .  are  the 
feet  of  him  .  .  .  that  publlsheth  peace"  (Shulamlte,  ch.  6. 
13).  shoes — sandals  are  richly  Jewelled  in  the  East  (Luke 
15.  22;  Ephesians  6.  15).  She  Is  evidently  "on  the  moun- 
tains," whither  she  was  wafted  (ch.  6. 12),  above  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  who  therefore  portray  her  feet  first. 
daughter — of  God  the  Father,  with  whom  Jesus  Christ 
Is  one  (Matthew  5.  9),  "children  of  (the)  God"  (of  peace), 
equivalent  to  Shulamlte  (Psalm  45.  10-15;  2  Corinthians  6. 
18),  as  well  as  bride  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Prince's,"  therefore 
princely  herself,  freely  giving  the  word  of  life  to  others, 
not  sparing  her  "  feet,"  as  in  ch.  5.  3 ;  Exodus  12. 11.  To  act 
on  the  offensive  is  defensive  to  ourselves.  Joints — rather, 
the  rounding ;  the  full  graceful  curve  of  the  hips  in  the 
female  figure ;  like  the  rounding  of  a  necklace  (as  the  He- 
brew for  "Jewels"  means).  Cf.  with  the  English  Version, 
Ephesians  4.  13-16;  Colossians  2.  19.  Or,  applying  it  to  the 
girdle  binding  together  the  robes  round  the  hips  (Ephe- 
sians 6.  14.)  cunning  workman — (Psalm  139. 14-16;  Ephe- 
sians 2.  10,  22;  5.  29,  30,  32.)  3.  navel— rather,  girdle-clasp, 
called  from  the  part  of  the  person  underneath.  The"shoes" 
(v.  1)  prove  that  dress  Is  throughout  presupposed  on  all 
parts  where  it  Is  usually  worn.  She  Is  "a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband;"  the  "uncomely  parts,"  being  most 
adorned  (1  Corinthians  12.  23).  The  girdle-clasp  was 
adorned  with  red  rubles  resembling  the  "round  goblet" 
(crater  or  mixer)  of  spice-mixed  wine  (not  "  liquor,"  ch.  8. 
2;  Isaiah  5.  22).  The  wine  of  the  "New  Testament  In 
His  blood"  (Luke  22.  20).  The  spiritual  exhilaration  by  It 
was  mistaken  for  that  caused  by  new  wine  (Acts  2. 13-17; 
Ephesians  5.  18).  belly — t.  e.,  the  vesture  on  it.  As  in 
Psalms  45.  13, 14,  gold  and  needlework  compose  the  bride's 
attire,  so  golden-coloured  "wheat"  and  white  "lilies" 
here.  The  ripe  grain,  in  token  of  harvest  Joy,  used  to 
be  decorated  with  lilies;  so  the  accumulated  spiritual 
food  (John  6.  35 ;  12.  24),  free  from  chaff,  not  fenced  with 
thorns,  but  made  attractive  by  lilies  (believers,  ch.  2.  2; 
Acts  2.  46,  47;  5.  18,  14,  in  common  partaking  of  It).  Asso- 
ciated with  the  exhilarating  wine-cup  (Zecharlah  9.  17),  as 
here.  3.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  describe  her  In  the 
same  terms  as  Jesus  Christ  in  ch.  4.  5.  The  testimonies 
of  heaven  and  earth  coincide,  twins — faith  and  love.  4. 
tower  of  i-vory— in  ch.  4.  4,  Jesus  Christ  saith,  "a  tower 
of  David  builded  for  an  armoury."  Strength  and  con- 
quest are  the  main  thought  In  His  description;  here, 
beauty  and  polished  whiteness;  contrast  ch.  1.  5.  nsh- 
pools— seen  by  Btjrckhardt,  clear  (Revelation  22.  1), 
deep,  quiet,  and  full  (1  Corinthians  2.  10,  15).  Heshbon— 
east  of  Jordan,  residence  of  the  Amorlte  king,  Sihon 
(Numbers  21.  25,  Ac),  afterwards  held  by  Gad.  Bath-rab- 
blm — Daughter  of  a  multitude;  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 
Her  eyes  (ch.  4.  1)  are  called  by  Jesus  Christ,  "doves' 
eyes,"  waiting  on  Him.  But  here,  looked  on  by  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  they  are  compared  to  a  placid 
lake.  She  is  calm  eveu  amidst  the  crowd  (Proverbs  8.  2; 
John  16.  33).  nose— or,  face,  tower  of  Lebanon— a  border 
fortress,  watching  the  hostile  Damascus.  Towards  Jesus 
Christ  her  face  was  full  of  holy  shame  (ch.  4. 1,  3,  notes)  j 
towards  spiritual  foes,  like  a  watchtower  (Habakkuk  2. 
1;  Mark  13.  37;  Acts  4.  13),  elevated,  so  that  she  looks  not 
up  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 
If  we  retain  "nose,"  discernment  of  spiritual  ■"ragrance  la 
meant.  5.  npon  thee — the  head-dress  "upon"  her.  Car- 
■sal— signifying  a  well-cultivated  field  (Isaiah  35.  2).  In  ch. 
5.  15  He  Is  compared  to  majestic  Lebanon ;  she  here,  to 
fruitful  Carmel.  Her  head-dress,  or  crown  (2  Timothy  4. 
8;  1  Peter  6.  4).  Also  the  souls  won  by  her  (1  Thessalo- 
nlans 2.  19.  20).  a  token  of  her  fruitfulness     purple— roy 
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«uy  (itevelauou  L  6).  An  applied  to  hair,  it  expresses  the 
iiioaay  splendour  of  black  hair  (lit.,  pendulous  hair)  so 
maoh  admired  In  the  East  (ch.  4.  1).  Whilst  the  King 
compares  her  hair  to  the  flowing  hair  of  goats  (the  token 
of  her  subjection),  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  compare  It 
to  royal  purple,  galleries — (so  ch.  1.  17.  Margin;  Revela- 
tion 21.  3.)  But  Mauker  translates  here,  "flowing  ring- 
lets:" with  these,  as  with  thongs  (so  Lkk,  from  the  Arabic, 
tntfisUiw*  it)  "  the  King  is  held"  bound  (ch.  6.  5;  Proverbs 
i.  26).  lier  purple  crown  of  martyrdom  especially  capti- 
vated the  King,  appearing  from  His  galleries  (Acts  7.66. 
att).  As  Samson's  strength  was  in  his  locks  (Judges  16.  17). 
Here  first  the  daughters  see  the  King  themselves.  6. 
Nearer  advance  of  the  daughters  to  the  Church  (Acts  2. 
17 ;  5.  13,  end).  Love  to  her  is  the  first  token  of  love  to 
Him  (1  Johr  5.  1,  end),  dtlights — fascinating  charms  to 
them  and  to  the  King  (v.  6;  Isaiah  62.  4,  Hephzl-bah). 
Hereafter,  too  (Zephaniah  3.  17 ;  M&lachi  3.  12 ;  Revelation 
SI.  9).  7.  palm  tree— (Psalm  92.  12.)  The  sure  sign  of  water 
near  (Exodus  15.  27 ;  John  7.  38).  clusters— not  of  dates,  as 
Moody  Stoart  thinks.  The  parallelism  (v.  8),  "clusters 
of  the  vine,"  shows  it  Is  here  clusters  of  grapes.  Vines 
were  often  trained  (termed  "wedded")  on  other  trees.  8. 
The  daughters  are  no  longer  content  to  admire,  but 
resolve  to  lay  hold  of  her  fruits,  high  though  these  be. 
The  palm  stem  is  bare  for  a  great  height,  and  has  its 
crown  of  frult'laden  boughs  at  the  summit.  It  Is  the 
symbol  of  triumphant  Joy  (John  12. 13);  so  hereafter  (Rev- 
elation 7.  9).  breasts— (Isaiah  66.  11.)  the  vine—  Jesus 
Christ  (Hosea  14.  7,  end ;  John  15.  1).  nose— i.  e.,  breath ; 
the  Holy  Ghost  breathed  into  her  nostrils  by  Him,  whose 
"  mouth  is  most  sweet"  (ch.  5. 16).  apples — citrons,  off  the 
tree  to  which  He  is  likened  (ch.  2.  8).  e.  roof  of  thy 
mouth—  thy  voice  (Proverbs  16.  23).  best  wine — the  new 
wine  of  the  gospel  kingdom  (Mark  14.  26),  poured  out  at 
Pentecost  (Acta  2.  4,  13,  17).  for  my  beloved— (Ch.  4.  10.) 
Here  first  the  daughters  call  Him  theirs,  and  become  one 
with  the  bride.  The  steps  successively  are  (ch.  1. 5)  where 
they  misjudge  her  (ch.  3. 11);  ch.  5. 8,  where  the  possibility 
of  their  finding  Him,  before  she  regained  Him,  Is  ex- 
pressed; ch.  5.  9  (ch.  6. 1 ;  7.  6,  9),  (John  4.  42.)  causing  .  .  . 
asleep  to  speak— (Isaiah  86.6;  Mark  5.  19,20;  Acts  2.47; 
Kphesians  5.  14.)  Jesus  Christ's  first  miracle  turned  water 
into  "good  wine  kept  until  now"  (John  2.);  Just  as  the 
gospel  revives  those  asleep  and  dying  under  the  law 
(Proverbs  81.  6;  Romans  7.  9, 10,  24,  25;  8. 1).  10.  Words  of 
the  daughters  oi  Jerusalem  and  the  bride,  now  united 
into  one  (Acts  4.  32).  They  are  mentioned  again  distinctly 
(oh.  8.  4),  as  fresh  converts  were  being  added  from  among 
Inquirers,  and  these  needed  to  be  charged  not  to  grieve 
the  Spirit,  his  desire  Is  toward  me — strong  assurance. 
He  so  desires  us,  as  to  give  us  sense  of  His  desire  toward 
as  (Psalm  1.1!).  17, 18 ;  Luke  22.  16;  Galatlans  2.  20;  1  John  4. 
IS).  11.  field— the  country.  "  The  tender  grape  (Maueke 
translates,  flowers)  and  vines"  occurred  before  (ch.  2.  13). 
But  here  she  prepares  for  Him  all  kinds  of  fruit  old  and 
oew;  also,  she  anticipates,  in  going  forth  to  seek  them, 
oommunion  with  Him  in  "  loves."  "  Early"  implies  im- 
mediate earnestness.  "  The  villages,"  imply  distance  from 
Jerusalem.  At  Stephen's  death  the  disciples  were  scat- 
tered from  it  through  Judea  and  Samaria,  preaching  the 
word  (Acts  8).  Jesus  Christ  was  with  them,  confirming 
the  word  with  miracles.  They  gathered  the  old  fruits,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  sown  the  seed  (John  4.),  as  well 
a*  new  fruits,  lodge — forsaking  home  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake  (Matthew  19.29).  13.  (Mark  1.35;  John  9.  4;  Gala- 
liana  6.  10.)  Assurance  fosters  diligence,  not  indolence. 
13.  mandrakes — Hebrew,  dudaim,  from  a  root  meaning 
Co  love  ;  love-apples,  supposed  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  and 
excite  love.  Only  here  and  Genesis  30.  14-16.  Atropa 
wttandragora  of  Llimtnus ;  its  leaves  like  lettuce,  but  dark 
jreen,  flowers  purple,  root  forked,  fruit  of  the  size  of  an 
.tuple,  ruddy  and  sweet-smelling,  gathered  in  wheat- 
narvest,  i.  «.,  In  May.  (Mariti,  11. 195.)  gates— the  entrance 
u>  the  kiosk  or  summer-house.  Love  "  lays  up"  the  best 
at  everything  for  the  person  beloved  (1  Corinthians  10.  81; 
<")  Upplaiis  8.  8;  1  Peter  4.  11),  thereby  really,  though  un- 
MTOtsolotuly,  laying  up  for  itself  (1  Timothy  8.  18,  19). 
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Ver.  1-14.  I.  He  had  been  a  brother  already.  Why 
then,  this  prayer  here?  It  refers  to  the  time  after  Hli 
resurrection,  when  the  previous  outward  Intimacy  with 
Him  wa«  no  longer  allowed,  but  it  wan  implied  It  should 
be  renewed  at  the  second  coming  (John  20. 17);  for  this  ths 
Church  here  prays;  meanwhile  she  enjoys  intoard  indrlt- 
ual  communion  with  Him.  The  last  who  ever  "  kissed" 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  the  traitor  Judas.  The  bride's 
return  with  the  King  to  her  mother's  house  answers  to 
Acts  8.  25,  after  the  mission  to  Samaria.  The  rest  spoken 
of  (v.  4)  answers  to  Acts  9.  31.  that  sucked  .  .  .  mother— 
a  brother  born  of  the  same  mother ;  the  closest  tie.  * 
Her  desire  to  bring  Him  into  her  home  circle  (John  1.  41). 
who  would  Instruct  me — rather,  "thou  wouluest  In- 
struct me,"  viz.,  how  1  might  best  please  thee  (Isaiah  11.  2. 
8;  50.4;  I.uke  12.12;  John  14.28;  16.13).  spiced  wine- 
seasoned  with  aromatic  perfumes.  Jesus  Christ  ought  to 
have  our  choicest  gift*.  Spices  are  never  Introduced  la 
the  song  lu  Ills  absence;  therefore  the  time  of  His  return 
from  "the  mountain  of  spices"  (v.  14)  is  contemplated. 
The  cup  of  betrothal  was  given  by  Him  at  the  last  sap- 
per; the  cup  of  marriage  shall  be  presented  by  her  at  Hi* 
return  (Matthew  26.  29).  Till  then  the  believer  often  can- 
not feel  towards,  or  speak  of.  Him,  as  he  would  wish.  *, 
4.  The  "left  and  right  hand."  <fec,  occurred  only  onca 
actually  (ch.  2.  6),  and  here  optatlvely.  Only  at  His  first 
manifestation  did  the  Church  palpably  embrace  Him ;  at 
His  second  coming  there  shall  he  again  sensible  commu- 
nion with  Him.  The  rest  In  v.  4,  which  is  a  spiritual  reali- 
zation of  the  wish  in  v.  8  (1  Peter  1.  8),  and  the  charge  not 
to  disturb  it,  close  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th  canticles;  not  tha 
3d,  as  the  bridegroom  there  takes  charge  Himself;  nor  ths 
5th,  as,  if  repose  formed  It*  close,  we  might  mistake  ths 
present  state  for  our  rest.  The  broken,  longing  close.  Ilka 
that  of  the  whole  Bible  (Revelation  22.  20),  reminds  us  we 
are  to  be  waiting  for  a  Saviour  to  come.  On  "(laughters 
of  Jerusalem,"  see  note,  ch.  7.  10. 

Caitticle  V.— Ch.  8.  5-14.— From  ths  Call  of  tbi  Gkh- 
tiles  to  the  Close  of  Revelation.  5.  Who  is  this— 
Words  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  i.  «.,  the  churches 
of  Judea ;  referring  to  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Arabia 
("the  wilderness"),  whither  he  had  gone  after  conversion 
(Galatians  1.  15-24).  1  raised  thee  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  bare  thee— 
(Acts  26.  14-16.)  The  first  words  of  Jesus  Christ  to  thai 
bride  since  her  going  to  the  garden  of  nuts  (ch.  6.9,  10);  *o 
His  appearance  to  Paul  is  the  only  one  since  His  ascen- 
sion ;  v.  13  is  not  an  address  of  Him  as  visible:  her  reply 
Implies  He  is  not  visible  (1  Corinthians  15.  8).  Spiritually, 
she  was  found  in  the  moral  wilderness  (Kzexlel  16.  5, 
Hosea  13.  5);  but  now  she  is  "coming  up  from"  it  (Jere- 
miah 2.  2;  Hosea  2.  14),  especially  in  the  last  stage  of  her 
Journey,  her  conscious  weakness  casting  Itself  the  mora 
wholly  on  Jesus  Christ  (2  Corinthians  12. 9).  "  Raised'* 
(Ephesians  2.  1-7).  Found  ruined  under  the  forbidden  tre» 
(Genesis  S.);  restored  under  the  shadow  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified,  "the  green  tree"  (Luke  23.81),  fruit-"  hearing*' 
by  the  cross  (Isaiah  58.  11;  John  12.  24).  Born  again  by  tha 
Holy  Ghost"  "there"  (Ezeklel  16.  8-45).  In  this  verse,  her 
dependence,  in  the  similar  verse,  ch.  8.  6,  Ac,  His  omnipo' 
lence  to  support  her,  are  brought  out  (Deuteronomy  88.  26). 
8.  Implying  approaching  absenoe  of  the  Bridegroom,  seal 
— having  her  name  and  likeness  engraven  on  It.  Hia 
Holy  Priesthood  also  in  heaven  (Exodus  28.  H-12,  15-80; 
Hebrews  4.  14);  "his  heart"  there  answering  to  "thin* 
heart'1  here,  and  "two  shoulders"  to  "arm."  (Ct  Jere- 
miah 22. 24,  with  Haggai  2.  23.)  By  the  Holy  Ghost  (Kphe- 
sians  1. 13, 14).  As  in  v.  5,  she  was  "  leaning"  on  Him, <.  *, 
her  arm  on  His  arm,  her  head  on  His  bosom :  so  she  prays 
now  that  before  they  part,  her  Impression  may  be  en« 
gravon  both  on  Bis  heart  and  His  arm,  answering  to  Hia 
love  and  His  power  (Psalm  77. 15;  see  Genesis  88.  18 ;  Isaiah 
82.3).  love  Is  strong  as  death—  (Act*  21.  IS;  Romans  8. 
85-89;  Revelation  12.  11.)  This  their  love  unto  death  flowa 
from  His  (John  10.  15;  16. 18).  Jealousy  .  .  .  the  grave— 
Zealous  love.  Jealous  of  all  that  would  come  between  ths 
soul  and  Jeans  Christ  (1  K'iits  19.10:  Psalm  i»i  *>.  81 
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t.uke  0.  00;  14.  28;  1  Corinthians  18.  22).  cruel— rather,  un- 
yielding,  hard ;  as  the  grave  will  not  let  go  those  whom  It 
once  holds  (John  It).  211),  a  moit  vehement  flame — lit.,  the 
Are-flame  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  80.  16;  Isaiah  6.  6).  Nowhere 
else  la  Ood's  name  found  iu  the  Song.  The  eeal  that  burnt 
In  Jesns  Christ  (Psalm  69. 9;  Luke  12.  49,  50)  kindled  In  His 
followers  (Acts  2.S;  Romans  15.80;  Phlllpplans  2.  17).  7. 
water*— In  contrast  with  the  "coals  of  flre"  (v.  6;  1  Kings 
L8.  33-38).  Persecutions  (Acta  8. 1)  cannot  quench  love  (He- 
brews 10.  34;  Reveiatlom  12. 15,  16).  Our  mauy  provocations 
iiave  not  qnenched  His  love  (Romans  8.  33-39).  if.  . .  give 
sll  the  gu  bet  mice  .  .  .  contemned — nothing  short  of  Jesns 
Jhrist  Himself,  not  even  heaven  without  Him,  can  satisfy 
the  saint  (Phlllpplans  8.8).  Satan  offers  the  world,  as  to 
Jesns  Christ  (Matthew  4. 8),  so  to  the  saint,  in  vain  (1  John 
116-17;  5.4).  Nothing  but  our  love  in  turn  can  satisfy 
Him  (1  Corinthians  13.  1-3).  8.  The  Gentile  Church  (Eze- 
klel  16.48).  "We,"  i.  e„  the  Hebrew  Church,  which  here- 
tofore admitted  Gentiles  to  communion,  only  by  becom- 
ing Judaic  proselytes.  Now  first  idolatrous  Gentiles  are  ad- 
mitted directly  (Acts  11.  17-26).  Generally,  the  saint's  anx- 
iety for  other  souls  (Mark  5. 19;  John  4.  28,  29).  mo  breasts 
—neither  faith  nor  love  as  yet  (note,  ch.  4,  5),  which  "  come 
by  heaiing"  of  Him  who  first  loved  us.  Not  yet  fit  to  be 
His  bride,  and  mother  of  a  spiritual  offspring,  what 
shall  we  do — the  chief  question  in  the  early  Church  at 
the  first  council  (Acts  15).  How  shall  "the  elder  brother" 
treat  the  "younger,"  already  received  by  the  Father 
(Luke  15.  25-32)?  Generally  (2  Samuel  15.15;  John  9.4;  Acts 
i.  8,  Galatians  6.  10).  in  the  day  .  .  .  spoken  for— i.  e., 
arhen  she  shall  be  sougfit  in  marriage  (Judges  14. 7),  viz.,  by 
leens  Christ,  tl  e  heavenly  bridegroom.  9.  wall . . .  door 
—the  very  terms  employed  as  to  the  Gentile  question  (Acts 
14.  27;  Epbesians  2.  14).  If  she  be  a  wall  In  Zlon,  founded 
on  Jesus  Christ  (1  Corinthians  3.11),  we  will  not  "with- 
stand God"  (Acts  11.17;  15.8-11).  But  If  so,  we  roost  not 
"  build"  (Acts  15.  14-17)  on  her  "  wood,  hay,  stubble"  (1  Cor- 
inthians 3. 12),  i.  e.,  Jewish  rites,  Ac,  but  "a  palace  of  sil- 
ver," t.  e.,  all  the  highest  privileges  of  church  communion 
(Galatians  2.11-18;  Epheslans  2.11-22).  Image  from  the 
eplendld  turrets  "  built"  on  the  "  walls"  of  Jerusalem,  and 
flanking  the  "door,"  or  gateway.  The  Gentile  Church  Is 
the  "door,"  the  type  of  catholic  accesslbleness  (1  Corin- 
thians 16. 9);  but  it  must  be  not  a  mere  thoroughfare,  but 
furnished  with  a  wooden  framework,  so  as  not  merely  to 
admit,  but  also  to  safely  enclose:  cedar  is  fragrant,  beau- 
tiful, and  enduring.  10.  The  Gentile  Church's  Joy  at  Its 
free  admission  to  gospel  privileges  (Acts  15. 30,  81).  She  is 
one  wall  in  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Hebrew  Church  Is  the  other ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  common 
foundation,  Joins  them  (Ephesians  2. 11-22).  breasts  .  .  . 
towers— alluding  to  the  silver  palace,  which  the  bridal 
virgins  proposed  to  build  on  her  (v.  9).  "Breasts"  of  con- 
solation (Isaiah  66. 11);  faith  and  love  (1  Thessalonians  6. 

')".  opposed  to  her  previous  state,  "no  breasts"  (v.  8;  2Thes- 
jalonians  1.  3).  Thus  Ezeklel  16.  46,  61  was  fulfilled,  both 
aamaria  and  the  Gentiles  being  Joined  to  the  Jewish  gos- 
pel Church,  favour— rather,  peace.  The  Gentile  Church 
Vx>  is  become  the  Shnlamite  (ch.  6. 13),  or  peace-enjoying 
oride  of  Solomon,  i.  «.,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace 

Romans  5. 1 ;  Epheslans  2. 14).  Reject  not  those  whom  God 
Mcepts  (Numbers  11.  28;  Luke  9.  49;  Acts  15. 8,  9).    Rather, 

raperadd  to  snch  every  aid  and  privilege  (t>.  9).    11.  The 


Joint-Church  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ's  vjf.eyard.  TT*rt» 
ference  of  it  from  the  Jews,  who  rendered  not  the  frutat 
as  is  implied  by  the  silence  respecting  any,  to  the  Geo- 
tiles  (Matthew  21.  3S-43).  Baal-hamon— equivalent  to  «w 
owner  of  a  multitude ;  so  Israel  In  Solomon's  days  (1  Kings 
4.20);  so  Isaiah  5.  1,  "a  very  fruitful  hill:"  abounding  l» 
privileges,  as  in  numbers,  thousand  pieces — viz.,  silver- 
ings, or  shekels.  The  vineyard  had  1000  vines  probably; 
a  vine  at  a  silvering  (Isaiah  7.  23),  referring  to  this  pas- 
sage. 12.  "mine"  by  grant  of  the  true  Solomon.  Not 
merely  "  let  ont  to  keepers,"  as  in  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion of  works,  but  "  mine"  by  grace.  This  Is  "before  me," 
i.  e.,  in  my  power.  [Maurer.J  But  though  no  longei 
under  constraint  of  "  keeping"  the  law  as  a  mere  letter 
and  covenant  of  works,  love  to  Jesus  Christ  will  constrain 
her  the  more  freely  to  render  all  to  Solomon  (Romans  K 
2-4;  1  Corinthians  6.  20;  Galatians  5.  18;  1  Peter  2.  16), 
after  having  paid  what  Justice  and  His  will  require 
should  be  paid  to  others  (1  Corinthians  7.  29-31;  9.  14). 
"Before  me"  may  also  mean  "  I  will  never  lose  sight  of 
It"  (contrast  ch.  1.  6).  [Moody  Stuakt.]  She  will  no* 
keep  it  for  herself,  though  so  freely  given  to  her,  bat 
for  His  use  and  glory  (Luke  19.  13;  Romans  6.  16;  14 
7-9;  1  Corinthians  12.  7).  Or  the  "two  hundred"  may 
mean  a  double  tithe  (two-tenths  of  the  whole  paid  back 
by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  grace  for  oar  sur- 
render of  all  (the  thousand)  to  Him  (Galatians  6.  7;  He- 
brews 6.  10) ;  then  she  and  "  those  that  keep"  are  the  same. 
[Adelaide  Newton.]  But  Jesus  Christ  pays  back  not 
merely  two  tithes,  but  His  all  for  our  all  (1  Corinthians  S. 
21-23).  13.  Jesus  Christ's  address  to  her;  now  no  longer 
visibly  present.  Once  she  "had  not  kept"  her  vineyard 
(ch.  1.  6);  now  she  "dwells"  in  It,  not  as  its  owuer.  but  IU 
superintendent  under  Jesus  Christ,  with  vtne-d reisers 
("companions"),  ex.  gr.,  Paul,  <fec.  (Acts  15.  25,  20),  under  her 
(v.  11,  12);  these  ought  to  obey  her  when  she  obeys  Je*n» 
Christ.  Her  voice  in  prayer  and  praise  is  to  be  beard  con- 
tinually by  Jesus  Christ,  if  her  voice  before  men  is  to  b* 
effective  (ch.  2.  14,  end ;  Acts  6.  4;  13.  2,  3).  14.  (See  note, 
ch.  2.  17.)  As  she  began  with  longing  for  His  first  coming 
(ch.  L  2),  so  she  ends  with  praying  for  His  second  coming 
(Psalm  130.  6;  Phlllpplans  3.  20,  21;  Revelation  22.  20). 
Moody  Stuart  makes  the  roe  upon  spices  to  be  the 
musk-deer.  As  there  are  four  gardens,  so  four  mountains, 
which  form  not  mere  Images,  as  Gllead,  Carmel,  Ac,  but 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  Song,  (L)  Bether,  or  division 
(ch.  2.  17),  God's  justice  dividing  us  from  God  ;  (2.)  Tho«« 
"of  leopards"  (ch.  4.  8),  sin,  the  world  and  Satan ;  (3.)  That 
"of  myrrh  and  aloes"  (ch.4.6, 14),  the  sepulchre  of  Calvary; 
(4.)  Those  "of  spices,"  here  answering  to  "the  hill  of  frank- 
incense" (ch.  4.  6),  where  His  soul  was  for  the  three  day» 
of  His  death,  and  heaven,  where  He  Is  a  High  Priest  now, 
offering  incense  for  as  on  the  fragrant  mountain  of  Hi* 
own  finished  work  (Hebrews  4.  14;  7.  25;  Revelation  8.5, 
4);  thus  He  surmounts  the  other  three  mountains,  God'« 
Justice,  our  sin,  death.  The  mountain  of  spices  is  as 
much  greater  than  our  sins,  as  heaven  Is  higher  than 
earth  (Psalm  103. 11).  The  abrupt,  unsatisfied  close  with 
the  yearning  prayer  for  His  visible  coming  shows  that  tb* 
marriage  is  future,  and  that  to  wait  eagerly  for  It  is  onr 
true  attitude  (1  Corinthians  L  7|  ]  Thessalonians  L,  10: 
Titus  2.  18 ;  2  Peter  8.  12). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1&&JAH.  son  of  Amoii  (not.  Amos) ;  contemporary  of  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  In  Israel,  buv  younger  tnan  tn«y  j  ami  « 
vfi  ,-ah.  In  Judah.    Rha  call  to  a  higher  degree  of  the  prophetic  office  (ch.  6.)  is  assigned  to  the  l*»t  year  of  Uud&A.  t  f 
64  K  ('..    Th«  chai  Vera  1.-6.  belong  to  the  dosing  years  of  that  reign  ;  not.  as  some  think,  to  JcthaiD'm  reign  ;  ta  tin 
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reign  of  the  latter  be  seems  to  have  exercised  his  office  only  orally,  and  not  to  have  left  any  recsrrd  of  his  prophecies, 
because  they  were  not  intended  for  all  ages.  Chs.  1.-5.  and  6.  are  ail  that  was  designed  for  the  Church  universal  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  office.  New  historical  epochs,  such  as  occuried  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah,  when  the  affairs  of  Israel  became  Interwoven  with  those  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  are  marked  by  prophetic 
writings.  The  prophets  had  now  to  interpret  the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  make  the  people  conscious  of  His 
punitive  justice,  as  also  of  His  mercy,  Chs.  7.-10.  4  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Chs.  36.-39.  are  historical,  reaching  Ut 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah;  probably  chs.  10.-12.  and  all  from  ch.  13.  to  26.,  inclusive,  belong  to  the  same  reign;  the 
historical  section  being  appended  to  facilitate  the  right  understanding  of  these  prophecies;  thus  we  have  Isaiah's 
office  extending  from  about  760  to  713  B.C.,  forty-seven  years.  Tradition  (Talmud)  represents  him  as  having  been 
sawn  asunder  by  Manasseh  with  a  wooden  saw,  for  having  said  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  (ExoduB  33.20;  2  Kings 
21.  16;  Hebrews  11.  37).  2  Chronicles  32.  82  seems  to  imply  that  Isaiah  survived  Hezekiah ;  but  "  first  and  last"  is  not 
added,  as  in  2  Chronicles  26.  22,  which  makes  it  possible  that  his  history  of  Hezekiah  was  only  carried  up  to  a  certain 
point.  The  second  part,  chs.  40.-66.,  containing  complaints  of  gross  idolatry,  needs  not  to  be  restricted  to  Manasseh'* 
reign,  but  is  applicable  to  previous  reigns.  At  the  accession  of  Manasseh  he  would  be  eighty-four,  and  if  he  prophesied 
for  eight  years  afterwards,  he  must  have  endured  martyrdom  at  ninety-two;  so  Hosea  prophesied  for  sixty  years 
And  Eastern  tradition  reports  that  he  lived  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  conclusive  argument  against  the  tradi 
tion  is  that,  according  to  the  inscription,  all  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  included  in  the  time  from  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah 
and  the  Internal  evidence  accords  with  this. 

His  wifk  is  called  the  propfietess,  i.  e.,  endowed,  as  Miriam,  with  a  prophetic  gift. 

His  children  were  considered  by  him  as  not  belonging  merely  to  himself;  In  their  names,  Shear-jashub,  "  th 
remnant  shall  return,"  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  "  speeding  to  the  spoil,  he  haste  th  to  the  prey,"  the  two  chie, 
points  of  his  prophecies  are  Intimated  to  the  people,  the  judgment*  of  the  Lord  on  the  people  and  the  world,  and  yet. 
His  mercy  to  the  elect. 

His  Garment  of  sackcloth  (ch.  20.  2),  too,  was  a  silent  preaching  by  fact;  he  appears  as  the  embodiment  of  thai 
repentance  which  he  taught. 

His  Historical  Works.— History,  as  written  by  the  prophets.  Is  retroverted  prophecy.  As  the  past  and  future 
alike  proceed  from  the  essence  of  God,  an  Inspired  Insight  into  the  past  implies  an  insight  into  the  future,  and  vice 
versa.  Hence  most  of  the  Old  Testament  histories  are  written  by  prophets,  and  are  classed  with  their  writings;  the 
Chronicles  being  not  so  classed,  cannot  have  been  written  by  them,  but  are  taken  from  historical  monographl  es  of  theirs ; 
e.g.,  Isaiah 's  life  of  Uzziah,  2  Chronicles  26.  22;  also  of  Hezekiah,  2  Chronicles  32.  32;  of  these  latter  all  that  was  im- 
portant for  all  ages  has  been  preserved  to  us,  whilst  the  rest,  which  was  local  and  temporary,  has  been  lost. 

The  Inscription  (ch.  1. 1)  applies  to  the  whole  book,  and  Implies  that  Isaiah  is  the  author  of  the  second  part  (chs. 
40.-66.),  as  well  as  of  the  first.  Nor  do  the  words,  "  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,"  oppose  the  Idea  that  the  inscription 
applies  to  the  whole ;  for  whatever  he  says  against  other  nations,  he  says  on  account  of  'heir  relation  to  Judah.  So  the 
inscription  of  Amos,  "concerning  Israel,"  though  several  prophecies  follow  against  foreign  nations.  Ewald  maintains 
that  chs.  40.-66.,  though  spurious,  were  subjoined  to  the  previous  portion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  former.  But  it  is  untrue 
that  the  first  portion  is  unconnected  with  those  chapters.  The  former  ends  with  the  Babylonian  exile  (ch.  39. 6),  the  lattet 
begins  with  the  coming  redemption  from  1L  The  portion,  chs.  40.-46.,  has  no  heading  of  its  own,  a  proof  that  It  is  closely 
connected  with  what  precedes,  and  falls  under  the  general  heading  In  ch.  1. 1.  Josephus,  Antiquities,  11. 1,  sec.  I,  2,  sayt 
that  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (ch.  44.  28;  45.  1, 13)  to  aid  the  Jews  in  returning  and  rebuilding  tat 
temple.  Ezra  1.  confirms  this ;  Cyrus  in  his  edict  there  plainly  refers  to  the  prophecies  in  the  second  portion,  which 
assign  the  kingdoms  to  him  from  Jehovah,  and  the  duty  of  rebuilding  the  temple.  Probably  he  took  from  then 
his  historical  name  Cyrus  (Ooresh).  Moreover,  subsequent  prophets  imitate  this  second  portion,  which  Ew^id  &su\gns  to 
later  times ;  e.  g.,  cf.  Jeremiah  50.  51  with  Isaiah's  predictions  against  Babylon.  "The  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  occurring 
but  three  times  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  s  favourite  expression  in  the  second,  as  in  the  first  portion  of  Isaiah  \ 
it  expresses  God's  covenant  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  the  promises  therein :  Jeremiah  borrows  the  expression  from 
him.  Also  Ecclesiastlcus  48.  22-25  ("comforted  "),  quotes  ch.  40.  1  as  Isaiah's.  Luke  4.  17  quotes  ch.  61.  i,  3  ad  Isaiah's, 
and  as  read  as  such  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  synagogue. 

The  Definiteness  of  the  prophecies  is  striking  :  As  in  the  second  portion  of  Isaiah,  so  in  Mlcah  4.  8-10,  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  the  deliverance  from  it,  are  foretold  150  years  before  any  hostilities  had  arisen  betweer.  Babylon  and 
Judah.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  prophets  who  foretell  the  Assyrian  invasion  coincide  in  stating,  that  Judah  should 
be  delivered  from  it,  not  by  Egyptian  aid,  but  directly  by  the  Lord.  Again  Jeremiah,  in  the  height  of  the  Chaldean 
prosperity,  foretold  its  conquest  by  the  Medes,  who  should  enter  Babylon  through  the  dry  bed  of  the  Euphrates  on  a 
night  of  general  revelry.  No  human  calculation  could  have  discovered  these  facts.  Ex^hokn  terms  these  prophecies 
"veiled  historical  descriptions,"  recognizing  In  spite  of  himself  that  they  are  more  than  general  poetical  fancies. 
Isaiah  53.  was  certainly  written  ages  before  the  Messiah,  yet  it  minutely  portrays  His  sufferings :  these  cannot  be 
Jewish  inventions,  for  the  Jews  looked  for  a  reigning,  not  a  suffering  Messiah. 

Rationalists  are  so  far  right  that  The  Prophecies  ark  on  a  General  Basis  whereby  they  are  distin- 
guished from  soothsaying.  They  rest  on  the  essential  idea  of  God.  The  prophets,  penetrated  by  this  inner  knowledge 
of  His  character,  became  conscious  of  the  eternal  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed  :  that  sin  Is  man's  ruin,  and 
must  be  followed  by  Judgment,  but  that  God's  covenant  mercy  to  His  elect  is  unchangeable.  Without  prophetism. 
the  elect  remnant  would  have  decreased,  and  even  God's  judgments  would  have  missed  their  end,  by  not  being  reeog 
nizeu  as  such :  they  would  have  been  unmeaning,  isolated  facts.  Babylon  was  In  Isaiah's  days  under  Assyria  ;  it  hao 
lrie«.  a  revolt  unsuccessfully:  but  the  elements  of  its  subsequent  success  and  greatness  we/o  then  existing.  The  Holy 
Ihost  enlightened  his  natural  powers  to  discern  this  its  rise;  and  his  spiritual  faculties,  to  foresee  its  fall,  the  sure 
consequence,  in  God's  eternal  law,  of  the  pride  which  Pagan  success  generates — and  also  Judah's  restoration,  aa 
the  covenant  people,  with  whom  God,  according  to  His  essential  character,  would  not  he  wroth  for  ever.  True  con- 
version is  the  prophet's  grand  remedy  against  all  evils :  in  this  alone  consists  his  politics.  Rebuke,  threatening,  and 
oromlse  regularly  succeed  one  another.    The  idea  at  the  basis  of  all  is  in  ch.  26.  7-9;  Leviticus  10.  8;  Amos  8.  2. 

The  Use  of  the  Present  and  Preterite  in  prophecy  is  no  proof  that  the  anthor  is  later  than  Isaiah.  Fo» 
*er*  view  the  future  as  present,  and  indicate  what  is  ideally  past,  not  really  past;  seeing  things  In  the  light  of  God, 
who  "calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were."  Moreover,  as  in  looking  from  a  heighton  a  landscape,  hills 
close  together  which  are  really  wide  apart,  so,  in  events  foretold,  the  order,  nircessio.x,  and  grouping  are  pre- 
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seated,  but  the  Intervals  of  time  are  overlooked.  The  time,  however.  Is  sometimes  marked  (Jeremiah  25.  12;  Daniel  » 
*'•>.  Thus  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  that  effected  by  Messiah,  are  in  rapid  transition  grouped  together  bj 
the  Law  of  Pbophetic  Suggestion;  yet  no  prophet  so  confounds  the  two  as  to  make  Messiah  the  leader  ol 
Israel  from  Babylon.  To  the  prophet  there  was  probably  no  double  sense ;  but  to  his  spiritual  eye  the  two  event*, 
though  distinct,  lay  so  near,  and  were  to  analogous,  that  he  could  not  separate  them  in  description  without  unfaithful-. 
ness  to  th:  picture  presented  before  him.  The  more  remote  and  antitypical  event,  however,  viz.,  Messiah's  coming 
i«  that  to  which  he  always  hastens,  and  which  he  describes  with  far  more  minuteness  than  he  does  the  nearer  type, 
■'-  C-.  Cyrus  (cf.  ch.  45. 1  with  53).  In  some  cases  he  takes  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  events  between  («.  g.)  the  humilia- 
tion of Jesns  Christ,  which  he  views  as  pott,  and  His  glorification,  as  yet  to  come,  using  the  future  tense  as  to  the  lattei 
fflf.  ch.  63.  4-9  with  10-12).  Marks  of  the  time  of  events  are  given  sparingly  in  the  prophets :  yet,  as  to  Messiah,  den- 
Riiely  enough  to  create  the  general  expectation  of  Him  at  the  time  that  He  was  In  fact  born. 

The  Chald.eisms  alleged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  second  portion  of  Isaiah,  are  found  more  In  the  first  and 
—  andoubted  portion.    They  occur  In  all  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  which  prefer  unusual  ex- 
pressions, and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  were  surrounded  by  Chaldee-speaklng  people;  and  in  Isaiah's 
time  a  few  Chaldee  words  had  crept  in  from  abroad. 

His  Symbols  are  few  and  simple,  and  his  poetical  Images  correct;  In  the  prophets,  during  and  after  the  exile,  the 
reverse  holds  good ;  Haggal  and  Malachl  are  not  exceptions ;  for,  though  void  of  bold  Images,  their  style,  unlike 
Isaiah's,  rises  little  above  prose :  a  clear  proof  that  our  Isaiah  was  long  before  the  exile. 

Of  Visions,  strictly  so  called,  he  has  but  one,  that  in  ch.  6. ;  even  it  is  more  simple  than  those  In  later  prophets. 
But  he  often  gives  Signs,  t.  e.,  a  present  fact  as  pledge  of  the  more  distant  future;  Ood  condescending  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  man  (ch.  7.  14  ;  37.  30 ;  38.  7). 

(•"*The  Varieties  in  his  Style  do  not  prove  spuriousness,  but  that  he  varied  his  style  with  his  subject.  The 
lecond  portion  is  not  so  much  addressed  to  his  contemporaries,  as  to  the  future  people  of  the  Lord,  the  elect  remnant, 
purified  by  the  previous  Judgments.  Hence  It*  tenderness  of  style,  and  frequent  repetitions  (ch.  40. 1):  for  comforting 
exhortation  uses  many  words ;  so  also  the  many  epithets  added  to  the  name  of  God,  Intended  as  stays  whereon  faith 
may  rest  for  comfort,  so  as  not  to  despai  r.  In  both  portions  alike  there  are  peculiarities  characteristic  of  Isaiah ;  e.  g, 
"to  be  called  "  equivalent  to  to  be :  the  repetition  of  the  same  words,  Instead  of  synonyms,  In  the  parallel  members 
of  verses ;  the  Interspersing  of  his  prophecies  with  hymns :  "  the  remnant  of  olive  trees,"  Ac,  for  the  remnant  of  peo- 
ple who  have  escaped  God's  Judgments.    Also  cf.  ch.  85.  25  with  11.  6. 

The  Chronological  Arrangement  favours  the  opinion,  that  Isaiah  himself  collected  his  prophecies  into  the 
volume;  not  Hezekiah's  men,  as  the  Talmud  guesses  from  Proverbs  25. 1.  All  the  portions,  the  dates  of  which  can  be 
wcertained,  stand  In  the  right  place,  except  a  few  Instances,  where  prophecies  of  similar  contents  are  placed  together: 
with  the  termination  of  the  Assyrian  Invasion  (chs.  86.-39.)  terminated  the  public  life  of  Isaiah.  The  second  partis 
tils  prophetic  legacy  to  the  small  band  of  the  faithful,  analogous  to  the  last  speeches  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
His  chosen  disciples. 

The  Expectation  of  Messiah  Is  so  strong  In  Isaiah,  that  Jerome  ad  Paulinum  calls  his  book  not  a  prophecy,  but 
the  gospel:  "  He  is  not  so  much  a  prophet  as  an  evangelist."  Messiah  was  already  shadowed  forth  in  Genesis  49. 10, 
as  the  Shiloh  or  tranquillizer;  also  Psalms  2.,  45.,  72.,  110.  Isaiah  brings  It  out  more  definitely;  and,  whereas  they  dwelt 
on  His  kingly  office,  Isaiah  develops  most  His  priestly  and  prophetic  office;  Psalm  110.  also  had  set  forth  His  priest- 
hood,  but  His  kingly  rather  than,  as  Isaiah,  His  suffering  priesthood.  The  latter  is  especially  dwelt  on  in  the  second 
part,  addressed  to  the  faithful  elect;  whereas  the  first  part,  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  dwells  on  Messiah's  glory,  the 
antidote  to  the  fears  which  then  filled  the  people,  and  the  assurance  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  represented  by 
Judah,  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  surrounding  nations. 

Z'  His  Style  (Hengstenberg,  CliristoL  1)  Is  simple  and  snblime ;  In  imagery.  Intermediate  between  the  poverty  of  Jere- 
/miah  and  the  exuberance  of  Ezeklel.    He  shows  his  command  of  it  In  varying  It  to  suit  his  subject. 
/       The  Form  Is  mostly  that  of    Hebrew  poetical  parallelism,  with,  however,  a  freedom  unshackjed  by  undue  re- 
strictions. 

J'.'uah,  the  less  apostate  people,  rather  than  Israel,  was  the  subject  of  his  prophecies:  his  residence  was  mostly  at 
Jerusalem.    On  his  praises,  see  Eoclesiastlcos  48.  22-25.    Christ  and  the  apostles  quote  no  prophet  so  frequently. 


p  rr  A  P  T  F  R  j  after  Uzziah  In  ch.  6. ;  the  prophecies  under  Hezekiah 
^nAr£i  *  follow  next.  ».  The  very  words  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy 
Ver.  1-31.  1.  The  General  Title  ob  Pbogramme  ap-  32.) ;  this  implies  that  the  law  wot  the  charter  and  busit  of 
plying  to  the  entire  book :  this  discountenances  the  Tal-  all  prophecy  (ch.  8. 20).  Lord— Jehovah  ;  in  Hebrew,  the  self- 
mud  tradition,  that  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  Manasseh.  existing  and  promise-fulfilling,  unchangeable  One.  The  Jews 
Isaiah— equivalent  to  "  The  Lord  shall  save;"  significant  never  pronounced  this  holy  name,  but  substituted  Adonai, 
of  the  subject  of  his  prophecies.  On  "  vision,"  see  1  Samuel  The  English  Version,  Lord  in  capitals,  marks  the  Hebrew 
8. 9;  Numbers  12.6;  and  my  Introduction.  Jadah  ud  Jehovah,  though  Lord  is  rather  equivalent  to  Adonai 
Jerusalem— Other  nations  also  are  the  subjects  of  his  than  Jehovah,  children- -{Exodus  4.22.)  rebeUed— &f 
prophecies;  but  only  in  their  relation  to  the  Jews  (ch*.  sons  (Deuteronomy  21. 18)  aud  as  subjects,  God  being  king 
13.-23.);  so  also  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  are  introduced  only  In  the  theocracy  (ch.  63. 10)  "Brought  up,"  lit.,  elevated, 
in  the  6ame  relation  (chs.  7.-9).  Jerusalem  Is  particularly  viz.,  to  peculiar  privileges  (Jeremiah  2.  6-8;  Romans  9. 4,5). 
■peciilec',  being  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  the  centre  of  3.  (Jeremiah  8. 7.)  crib — the  stall  where  It  Is  fed  (Prov- 
lae  theocracy,  and  the  future  throne  of  Messiah  (Psalm  erbs  14.  4).  Spiritually  the  word  and  ordinances.  Israel 
48.2,3,9;  Jeremiah  3. 17).  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  "  Lion  of  the  —The  whole  nation,  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  in  the  re- 
trlbe  of  Judah"  (Revelation  5.5).  Uisiah  —  called  also  stricted  sense.  God  regards  His  covenant  people  In  their 
Azariah  (2  Kings  14.21;  2  Chronicles  28).  The  Old  Testa-  designed  unity,  not  know— viz.,  his  Owner,  as  the  par- 
ment  prophecies  spiritually  interpret  the  histories,  as  allelism  requires;  i.  e.,  not  recognize  Rim  &s  such  (Exodus 
the  New  Testament  Epistles  interpret  the  Gospels  and  19. 5,  equivalent  to  "  my  people,"  John  1. 10,  II).  considet 
Acts.  Study  them  together,  to  see  their  spiritual  rela-  —attend  to  his  Master  (ch.  41.8),  notwithstanding  ths 
lions.  Isaiah  prophesied  for  only  a  few  years  before  spiritual  food  which  He  provides  (answering  to  crib  Id 
Uzziab's  death;  but  his  prophecies  of  that  period  (chs.  the  parallel  clause).  4.  people— the  peculiar  designation 
L-8.)  apply  to  Jotham's  reign  also,  in  which  he  probably  of  God's  elect  natlor  (Hosea  1.10),  that  they  should  tx 
\vrote  nouet'foi  ch. 7.  enters  immediatelv  on  Ahaz's  relffn  "laden  with  lniquitv"  is  taerefore  the  m're  monstrous 
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gin  la  s  load  (Psalm  S8. 4 ;  Matthew  u.  28 y  ss— 1  another 
appellation  of  God's  elect  (Genesis  13.7;  Jeremiah  2.21), 
designed  to  be  a  "holy  seed"  (ch.  8. 13),  but,  awful  to  say, 
"evil-doers!"  children — by  adoption  (Hosea  1L  1),  yet 
"evil-doers;"  not  only  so,  but  "corrupters"  of  others 
(Genesis  6.12);  the  climax.  So  "  nation— people — seed— 
ahlldren."  provoked— lit.,  despised,  vis.,  so  a*  to  provoke 
(Proverbs  1.30,  31).  Holy  One  of  Israel— The  peculiar 
heiuousness  of  their  sin,  that  It  was  against  their  God 
(Amos  8.  2).  gone  .  .  .  backward— Iti.,  estranged  (Psalm 
68.  8),  5.  Why— rather,  as  Vulgate,  On  what  part.  Image 
from  a  body  covered  all  over  with  marks  of  blows  (Psalm 
W.  3).  There  Is  no  part  In  which  you  have  not  been 
■mitten,  head  .  .  .  stele,  &c— not  referring,  as  It  is  com- 
monly quoted,  to  their  sins,  but  to  the  universality  of 
their  punishment.  However,  sin,  the  moral  disease  of  the 
head  or  intellect,  and  the  heart,  is  doubtless  made  its  own 
punishment  (Proverbs  1.81;  Jeremiah  2.19;  Hosea  8.11). 
"Sick,"  lit.,  is  in  a  state  of  sickness  [Gksknius];  "Has 
patted  into  sickness."  [Maitbkk.J  6.  From  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  of  the  people;  "the  ancient  and  honourable, 
the  head ;  the  prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  the  tall."  See 
Isaiah  9.  13-18.  He  first  states  their  wretched  condition, 
obvious  to  all  (v.  8-9) ;  and  then,  not  previously,  their  Irre- 
ligious state,  the  cause  of  it.  wonmU- judicially  in- 
flicted (Hosea  6.  13).  mollified  .  ,  .  ointment— the  art 
of  medicine  in  the  East  consists  chiefly  In  external  appli- 
cations (Luke  10.84;  James  5.  14).  7.  Jadah  had  not  in 
Uazlah's  reign  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Syrian* 
in  Joash's  reign  (2  Chronicles  24.  24),  and  of  Israel  in  Ani- 
atlah's  reign  (2  Chronicles  25. 13,  23,  Ac).  Compare  Isaiah's 
contemporary  (Amos  4.  6-11),  whore,  as  here  (v.  9,  10),  Israel 
is  compared  to  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  because  of  the 
Judgments  on  It  by  "fire."  In  j-onr  presence — before 
your  eyes  :  without  your  being  able  to  preventthem.  des- 
olate, Ac. — lit.,  there  is  desolation,  such  as  one  might,  look  for 
from  foreign  Invaders.  8.  daughter  of  Zion — The  city 
(Psalm  9.14)  Jerusalem  and  its  Inhabitants  (2  Kings  19. 
21):  daughter,  feminine,  singular  being  used  as  a  neuter 
collective  noun,  equivalent  to  sons  (see  below  Margin, 
ch.  12.6).  [Mai'BKE.]  Metropolis  or  mother-city  is  the 
corresponding  term.  The  Idea  of  youthful  beauty  is 
Included  In  (laughter,  left — as  a  remnant,  escaping  the 
general  destruction,  cottage — a  hut,  made  to  give  tem- 
porary shelter  to  the  care-taker  of  the  vineyard,  lodge- 
not  permanent,  besieged— rather,  as  "  left,"  and  v.  9  re- 
quire, preserved,  viz.,  from  the  desolation  all  round.  [Mac- 
»kb.]  9.  Jehovah  of  Sabaoth,  i.  «.,  God  of  the  angelic  and 
•tarry  hosts  (Psalm  66.  6;  147.  4;  148.  2).  The  latter  were 
objects  of  idolatry,  called  hence  Sabaism  (2  Kings  17.  18). 
God  is  above  even  them  (1  Chronicles  18. 28).  "The  groves" 
were  symbols  of  these  starry  hosts;  it  was  their  worship 
of  Sabaoth,  Instead  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  which  had 
aaused  the  present  desolation  (2  Chronicles  24.  18).  It 
needed  no  less  a  power  than  His,  to  preserve  even  a  "  rem- 
aant."  Condescending  grace  for  the  elect's  sake,  since  He 
aas  no  need  of  us,  seeing  that  He  has  countless  hosts  to 
terve  Him.  10.  Sodom— spiritually  (Genesis  19. ;  Jere- 
miah 23. 14;  Ezeklel  16.  46;  Revelation  1L  8).  11.  God  does 
not  here  absolutely  disparage  sacrifice,  which  Is  as  old 
and  universal  as  sin  (Genesis  8.  21;  4.  4),  and  sin  is  almost 
m  old  as  the  world ;  but  sacrifice,  unaccompanied  with 
•oedience  of  heart  and  llfe(l  Samuel  15.  22;  Psalm  60. 9-18; 
•L,  16-19;  Hosea  6.6).  Positive  precepts  are  only  means; 
moral  obedience  is  the  end.  A  foreshadowing  of  the  gos- 
pel, when  the  One  real  sacrifice  was  to  supersede  all  the 
shadowy  ones,  and  "bring  In  everlasting  righteousness" 
ffsalm  40.  6,  7  ;  Daniel  9.  24-27;  Hebrews  10, 1-14).  full— to 
satiety;  weary  of  burnt  offerings— burnt  whole,  except 
the  blood,  which  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  fat— not 
So  be  eaten  by  man,  but  burnt  on  the  altar  (Leviticus  8.  4, 
h,  11, 17).  13.  appear  before  me— In  the  temple  where  the 
ahechlnah,  resting  on  the  ark,  was  the  symbol  of  God's 
presence  (Exodus  23. 15;  Psalm  42. 2).  who  hath  required 
tfets— as  If  you  were  doing  God  a  service  by  such  hypo- 
critical offerings  (Job  35.7).  God  did  require  it  (Exodus  28. 
i7),  but  not  in  this  spirit  (Mlcah  6.  6.  7).  courts— areas.  In 
which  the  worshipers  were.  None  f  ut  priests  entered 
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the  temple  itself.    13.  oblations — uubloody:  "meat'oi* 
English  sense,  not  flesh)  offerings,"  v  <».,  of  flour,  fruits,  oU 
Ac.  (Leviticus  2. 1-13).    Hebrew,  "  mlT'-ha."    Incenss—  put 
upon  the  sacrifices,  and  burnt  on  the  altar  of  Incense 
Type  of  prayer  (Psalm  141. 2;  Revelation  8. 3).  »tw  moaw 
—observed  as  festivals  (Numbers  10. 10;  28. 11. 14)  with  sac- 
rifices and  blowing  of  silver  trumpets,    sabbaths—  bott 
the  seventh  day  and  the  beginning  and  closing  days  of  u 
great  feasts  (Leviticus  23. 24-89).    away  with  -bear.    Mad 
rkb  translates,  "  1  cannot  bear  iniquity  and  the  solum? 
meeting,"  <.«.,  the  meeting  associated  vlth  iniquity— to. 
the   closing  days  of  the  feasts;   so  the  great  days  (Lt> 
v Ulcus  23.  36;  John  7.  87).    14.  appointed— the  sabbath 
passover,  pentecost,  day  of  atonement,  and  feast  of  taber 
nacles  [Henostknbehgij;  they  alone  were  fixed  tocertalL 
times  of  the  year,    weary— (Ch.  43.  24.)    IP.  (Psalm  88. 18- 
Proverbs  28.  9;  Lamentations  3.48,44.)    sprtnd  .  .  .  ha*?* 
—in  prayer  (1  Kings  8.  22).    Hebrew, "  Bloods,"  for  all  acin- 
ous sins,  persecution  of  God's  servants  especially  (Mat- 
thew 23.  36).    It  was  the  vocation  of  the  prop*it  Us  to  dispel 
the  delusion,  so  contrary  to  the  law  itself  (Leuteronomy 
10.  16),  that  outward  ritualism   would  satlsl.v   God.    16. 
God  salth  to  the  sinner,  "  Wash  you,"  Ac.,  that  »ie,  finding 
his  inability  to  "  make"  himself  "clean,"  may  «ry  to  Qoa\ 
Wash  me,  cleanse  me  (Psalm  51. 2, 7, 10).    before  mine  eyes 
—not  mere  outward  reformation  before  man's  e.\e&,  who 
cannot,  as  God,  see  Into  the  heart  (Jeremiah  82.  19).    17. 
seek  judgment— justice,  as  magistrates,  Instead  oi  seeking 
bribes  (Jeremiah  22.  8, 16).    Judge— vindicate  (Psalm  68. 6; 
James  1.  27).    18.  God  deigns  to  argue  the  case  with  us, 
that  all  may  see  the  Just,  nay,  loving  principle  of  HU 
dealings  with  men  (eh.  43.  26).    scarlet — the  colour  of  Jeeoa 
Christ's  robe  when   bearing  our  "sins"  (Matthew  27.  281 
So  Rahab's  thread  (Joshua  2. 18;  cf.  Leviticus  14.  4).    Tht 
rabbins  say,  that  wben  the  lot  used  to  be  taken,  a  scarlet 
fillet  was  bound  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  and  after  the  high 
priest  had  confessed  his  and  the  people's  sins  over  It.  tto* 
fillet  became  white:  the  miracle  ceased,  according  to  them 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  t.  «.,  ex 
actly  when  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified ;  a  remarkable  ad 
mission  of  adversaries.    Hebrew  for  "scarlet"   radioall) 
means  double-dyed;  so  the  deep- fixed  permanency  of  sin  It 
the  heart,  which  no  mere  tears  can  wash  away.    suow  - 
(Psalm  61.  7.)    Repentance  Is  presupposed,  before  sin  cai. 
be  made  white  as  snow  (v.  19,  20);  it  too  is  God's  gift  (Jere- 
miah 31.  18,  end;  Lamentations  5.  21;  Aets  5.  31).    red- 
refers  to  "blood"  (v.  15).    as  wool— restored  to  its  original 
undyed  whiteness.    This  verse  shows  that  the  old  fathers 
did  not  look  only  for  transitory  promises  (Article  VII., 
Book  ok  Common  Prayer).    For  sins  of  ignorance,  and 
such  like,  alone  had  trespass  offerings  appointed  for  them ; 
greater  guilt    therefore    needed    a  greater   sacrifice,  foi 
"without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission  ;"  out 
none  such  was  appointed,  and  yet  forgiveness  was  prom- 
ised and  expected;  therefore  spiritual  Jews  must  have 
looked  for  the  One  Mediator  of  both  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament,  though  dimly  understood.     19,30.  Tem- 
poral blessings  In  "the  land  of  their  possession"  were 
prominent  In  the  Old  Testament  promises,  as  suited  to  the 
childhood  of  the  Church  (Exodus  3.  17).    New  TesUunent 
spiritual  promises  derive  their  Imagery  from  the  f armei 
(Matthew 5. 6).   Lord  hath  spoken  It — Isaiah's  prophecies 
rest  on  the  law  (Leviticus  28.  83).    God  alters  not  His  word 
(Numbers  23.  19).    31.  faithful— as  a  wife  (ch.  54.  5;  62.  5; 
Hosea  2.  19,  20).     harlot — <  Kz.tk.iel    16.  2S-35.)    righteous* 
ness  lodged — (2  Peter  3.  13.)    murderers — murdercus  op- 
pressors, as  the  antithesis  requires  (Note  v.  15 ;  1  Job  a  3. 15). 
33.  Thy  princes  and  people  are  degenerate  in  solid  worth, 
equivalent  to  "silver''  (Jeremiah  6.  28,  30;  Ezektei  2-.  ia 
19),  and  In  their  use  of  tfte  living  Word,  equivalent  to '  wine" 
(Song  of  Solomon  7.  9).    mixed— lit.,  circumcised.    So  tht 
Arabic  to  murder  wine,  equivalent  to  dilute  It.    33 .  mbk 
panlons   ot  thieves  —  by  connivance  (Proverbs   29.  24) 
gifts — (Ezekiel  22. 12.)    A  nation's  corruption  beglrswltt 
its    rulers.      34.    Lord.    .    .  Lord  —  Adonai,    Jkhovajk. 
mighty  One  of  Israel — mighty  to  take  vengeance  an  be 
fore,  to  save.    Ah— Indignation,    ease  me — my  long-Uiar? 
patience  will  find  relief  In  at  last  punishing  the  guilt) 
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.TJJteklel  6.  13).  God  s  language  couaescends  to  hummi  con- 
options.  '35.  tarn  .  .  .  hand— not  in  ■wrath,  but  In  grace 
(Tochariah  13.  7),  "upou  thee,"  as  v.  26,  27  show;  contrasted 
with  the  enemies,  of  whom  He  will  avenge  Himself  (v.  24). 
purely— lit.,  as  alkali  purifies.  droM  .  .  .  tin — not  thy  tint, 
but  the  sinful  persons  (Jeremiah  6.29);  " enemies"  (v,  24) ; 
Regenerate  princes  (Note  v.  22),  intermingled  with  the 
elect  "  remnant"  of  grace,  tin — Hebrew,  bedil,  here  the 
alloy  of  lead,  tin,  <&o.,  separated  by  smelting  from  the  sil- 
ver. The  pious  Bishop  Bedell  took  his  motto  from  this. 
•6.  As  the  degeneracy  had  shown  itself  most  In  the  mag- 
istrates (v.  17-23),  so,  at  the  "  restoration,"  these  shall  be 
such  as  the  theocracy  "  at  the  first"  had  contemplated,  viz., 
after  the  Babylonish  restoration  In  part  and  typically,  bat 
folly  and  antl  typically  under  Messi»'i(ch.  82. 1;  52.  8;  Jere- 
miah 33. 7 ;  Matthew  19.  28).  faithful— no  longer  "  an  har- 
lot." 37.  redeemed— temporarily,  civilly,  and  morally; 
type  of  the  spiritual  redemption  by  the  price  of  Jesus 
Christ's  blood  (1  Peter  1.  18,  19),  the  foundation  of  "Judg- 
ment" and  "  righteousness,"  and  so  of  pardon.  The  judg- 
ment and  righteausness  are  God's  first  (ch.  42.  21 ;  Romans  3. 
■J);  so  they  become  man's  when  "converted"  (Romans  8. 
1,4);  typified  In  the  display  of  God's  "Justice,"  then  ex- 
hibited in  delivering  His  covenant  people,  whereby  Jus- 
tice or  "righteousness"  was  produced  In  them,  converts 
— eo  Maubkr.  But  Margin, "  they  that  return  of  her,"  via., 
the  remnant  that  return  from  captivity.  However,  as 
Isaiah  had  not  yet  expressly  foretold  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  English  Version\u  better.  3S.  destruction — lit., 
breaking  into  shivers  (Revelation  2.  27).  The  prophets 
hasten  forward  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  ungodly 
(Psalm  37.  20;  Revelation  19.  20;  20.  15);  of  which  antece- 
dent Judgments  are  types.  39.  ashamed— (Romans  6.  21.) 
oaks  —  others  translate  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree. 
Groves  were  dedicated  to  Idols.  Our  Druids  took  their 
name  from  the  Greek  for  oaks.  A  sacred  tree  Is  often 
found  in  Assyrian  sculpture;  symbol  of  the  starry  hosts, 
Snba.  gardens— planted  enclosures  for  Idolatry ;  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  garden  of  Eden.  30.  oak- ye  shall  be  like 
the  "  oaks,"  the  object  of  your  "  desire"  (v.  29).  People  be- 
come like  the  gods  they  worship;  they  never  rise  above 
their  level  (Pbalm  135.  18).  So  men's  sins  become  their 
own  scourges'  (Jeremiah  2.  9).  The  leaf  of  the  Idol  oak 
fades  bv  a  law  of  necessary  consequence,  having  no  living 
sap  or  "water"  from  God.  So  "garden"  answers  to  " gar- 
dens" (v.  29).  31.  strong  —  powerful  rulers  (Amos  2.  9), 
maker  of  it  -rather,  fits  work.  He  shall  be  at  once  the 
fuei,  "tow,"  and  the  cause  of  the  fire,  by  kindling  the  first 
"  snark."  tooth— the  wicked  ruler,  and  "  his  work,"  which 
"  Is  as  a  spark." 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-22.  1.  The  Inscription.  The  word— The  revela- 
tion. 3.  Same  as  Micah  4.  As  Micah  prophesied  In  Jo- 
tharn's  reign,  and  Isaiah  in  Uzziah's,  Micah  rest*  on 
iRalah ,  whom  he  confirms :  not  vice  versa.  Hengstkjjberg 
on  slifht  grounds  makes  Micah  4.  the  original,  lost  days 
— i.  ■>.,  Median's :  especially  the  days  yet  to  come,  to  which 
al!  prophecy  hastens,  when  "the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jitrob,'1  viz.,  at  Jerusalem,  shall  be  the  centre  to  which 
the  converted  nations  shall  flock  together  (Matthew  18. 
13;  Luke  2.  31,  82;  Acts  1.  6,  7);  where  "the  kingdom"  of 
Israel  is  regarded  as  certain  and  the  time  alone  uncertain 
;Psalm  68.  15,  16;  72.8,  11).  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  ...  In  top,  Ac. — the  temple  on  Mount  Morlah ; 
tvoe  of  the  gospel,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  and,  like  an 
object  set  on  the  highest  hill,  made  so  conspicuous  thai 
all  nations  are  attracted  to  It.  flow— as  a  broad  stream 
ich.  66.  12).  3.  If  the  curse  foretold  against  Israel  has  been 
literally  fulfilled,  so  shall  the  promised  blessing  be  literal. 
We  Gentiles  must  not,  whilst  giving  them  the  curse, deny 
them  their  peculiar  blessing  by  spiritualizing  it.  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  be  poured  out  for  a  general  conversion 
then  (Jeremiah  50.  5;  Zechariah  8.  21,  23;  Joel  2.  28).  from 
Jerusalem — (Luke  24.  47)  an  earnest  of  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Jerusalem  to  Christendom  (Romans  11.  12,  15).  *.. 
h»4ge— as  a  sovereign  umpire,  settling  all  controversies 
(of  «h_  11   *Y.     LOWTH   Graruilatf  s  work.  OHVietion,     nlou&b- 


shares— In  the  East  resembling  a  short  sword  (cu.  it.  «,  7 
Zechariah  9.  10).  5.  The  connection  Is:  As  Israel'*  hlg* 
destiny  is  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations  (Genesis  12.  3),  l#t 
Israel's  children  walk  worthy  of  it  (Ephesians  6.  8).  a. 
Therefore — rather,  For :  reasons  why  there  Is  the  B-on 
need  of  the  exhortation  In  v.  5.  thou — transition  U> 
Jehovah :  such  rapid  transitions  are  natural,  when  th« 
mind  is  full  of  a  subject,  replenished— rather,  filled,  vi*^ 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  East,  Syria,  and  Chaldea. 
soothsayers— forbidden  (Deuteronomy  18.  10-14).  Phlli»= 
tines — south-west  of  Palestine:  antithesis  to  "the  east." 
please  themselves — rather,  join  hands  with,  i.  «.,  enter  Into 
alliances  matrimonial  and  national:  forbidden  (Exodus 
23.32;  Nehemlah  13.23,  Ac).  7.  gold— forbidden  to  b# 
heaped  together  ( Deuteronomy  17. 17).  Solomon  disobeywti 
(1  Kings  10.  21,  27).  horses  .  .  .  chariots— forbidden  (Deu- 
teronomy 17.  16).  But  Solomon  disobeyed  (1  Kings  20.  5*8), 
Horses  could  be  used  effectively  for  war  In  the  plains  oJ 
Egypt;  not  so  in  the  hilly  Judea.  God  designed  there 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible  a  distinction  between  Israei 
and  the  Egyptians.  He  would  have  His  people  wholly 
dependent  on  Him,  rather  than  on  the  ordinary  means 
of  warfare  (Psalm  20.  7).  Also  horses  were  connected  with 
Idolatry  (2  Kings 23.  11);  hence  his  objection:  so  the  tran- 
sition to  "idols"  (v.  8)  Is  natural.  8.  (Hosea  8.  4.)  Not  so 
much  public  Idolatry,  which  was  not  sanctioned  In  TJz- 
ziah's  and  Jotham's  reign,  but  (see  2  Kings  15.  4,  35)  «u» 
private.  9.  mean— In  rank:  not  morally  base:  opposed 
to  "  the  great  man."  The  former  is  In  Hebrew,  Adam,  th« 
latter,  ish.  boweth— -viz.,  to  Idols.  A  U  ranks  were  idola- 
ters, forgive  .  .  .  not — a  threat  expressed  by  an  Imper- 
ative. Isaiah  so  Identifies  himself  with  God's  will,  that 
he  prays  for  that  which  he  knows  God  purposes.  8c 
Revelation  18.  6.  10.  Poetical  form  or  expressing  that, 
such  were  their  sins,  they  would  be  obliged  by  God^ 
judgments  to  seek  a  hiding-place  from  his  wrath  (Reve- 
lation 6. 15, 16).  dust— equivalent  to  "caves  of  the  earth," 
oi  dust  (v.  19).  for  fear,  &Q.—IU.,  from  the  face  of  the  terrot- 
o/the  Lord.  11.  lofty  looks— lit.,  eyes  of  pride  (Psalm  1* 
27).  humbled— by  calamities.  God  will  so  vindicate  Hie 
honour  "  in  that  day"  of  Judgments,  that  none  else  "snail 
be  exalted"  (7xcharlah  14.  9).  13.  Man  has  had  many  days: 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord"  shall  come  at  last,  beginning  with 
judgment,  a  never-ending  day  In  which  God  shall  be  "  all 
in  all"  (1  Corinthians  15.28;  2  Peter  8.  10).  every— no< 
merely  person,  as  English  Version  explains  It,  but  every 
thing  on  which  the  nation  prided  itself.  13.  cedars  .  . 
oaks — Image  for  haughty  nobles  and  princes  (Amos  2.  9 
Zechariah  11.  1,  2;  cf.  Revelation  19.  18-21).  Ba*haj»— East 
of  Jordan,  north  of  the  river  Jabbok,  famous  for  fine  oaks, 
pasture,  and  cattle.  Perhaps  in  "oaks"  there  is  refer- 
ence to  their  Idolatry  (ch.  1.  29).  14.  high  .  .  .  hills— re- 
ferring to  the  "  higl)  places"  on  which  sacrifices  were  un- 
lawfully ottered,  even  in  Uzziah's  (equivalent  to  Azariah) 
reign  (2  Kings  15.  4).  Also,  placet  of  strength,  fastnesses  l» 
which  they  trusted,  rather  than  in  God;  so  IS.  tow*K 
.  .  .  wall — towers  were  often  made  on  the  walls  of  dittos, 
fenced  — strongly  fortified.  16.  TarxbWh  —  Tartemnis  lis 
South-west  Spaiu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
near  Gibraltar:  It  includes  the  Adjoining  region:  »Ph<»- 
niclan  colony;  hence  its  connection  with  Palestine  tout 
the  Bible  (2  Chronicles  9.  21);  the  name  was  also  used  In  « 
wide  sense  for  the  farthest  west,  as  our  West  Indies  (ch.  (J6. 
19;  Psalm  48.  7;  72.10).  "Ships  of  Tarshlsh"  became  a 
phrase  for  riclUy-Uiden  and  fnr-voyaging  vessels.  So  oar 
"East  Indiamen."  The  judgment  shall  be  on  all  that 
minister  to  man's  luxury  (cf.  Revelation  18. 17-19).  pie- 
tnres — ordered  to  be  destroyed  (Numbers  33.  62).  Still  to 
be  seen  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh's  palaces.  It  is  remark 
able  that  whereas  all  other  ancient  civilized  nation*. 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  have  left  monuments  1» 
the  fine  arts,  Judea,  whilst  rising  immeasurably  abov« 
them  in  the  possession  of  "  the  living  oracles,"  has  left 
none  of  the  former.  The  fine  arts,  as  in  modern  Routs, 
were  so  often  associated  with  polytheism,  that  God  re- 
quired his  people  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  nations  (Deuteronomy  4. 15-18).  But  V^lpcSt 
translation  is  perhaps  Utter.  "  All  that  is  beautl.'uJ  t*  ihe 
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wigbl ,"  not  only  paintings,  bat  all  luxurious  ornaments. 
One  comprehensive  word  for  all  that  goes  before  (cf.  Rev- 
elation 18. 12, 14, 16).  17.  Repeated  from  v.  11,  for  emphatic 
confirmation.  18.  Idols — lit.,  vain  things,  nothings  (1  Corin- 
thians 8.  4).  Fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Before  the  Babylonian 
captivity  the  Jews  were  most  prone  to  Idolatry ;  In  no  in- 
stance, ever  since.  For  the  future  fulfilment,  see  Zech- 
arlah  13.  2;  Revelation  13. 15;  19.20).  19.  The  fulfilment 
answers  exactly  to  the  threat  (v.  10).  they— the  Idol-wor- 
shlppers.  caves— abounding  In  Judea,  a  hilly  country; 
niding-places  in  times  of  alarm  (1  Samuel  13.  6).  shake 
.  earth— and  the  heavens  also  (Hebrews  12.  26).  Figure 
for  severe  and  universal  judgments.  20.  moles— others 
translate  mice.  The  sense  Is,  under  ground.  In  darkness, 
bats— unclean  birds  (Leviticus  11. 19),  living  amidst  ten- 
antless  ruins  (Revelation  11. 13).  33.  The  high  ones  (v.  11, 
13)  on  whom  the  people  trust,  shall  be  "  brought  low"  (cb, 
8.  2) ;  therefore  "  cease  from"  depending  on  them.  Instead 
of  on  the  Lord  (Psalm  146.  3-5). 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-26.  1.  For— continuation  of  ch.  2.  22.  Lord  of 
hosts— Therefore  able  to  do  as  He  says,  doth— present  for 
future,  so  certain  is  the  accomplishment,  stay  .  .  .  staff 
—the  same  Hebrew  word,  the  one  masculine,  the  other 
feminine,  an  Arabic  Idiom  for  all  kinds  of  support.  What 
a  change  from  the  previous  luxuries  (ch.  2.  7) !  Fulfilled 
In  the  seige  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  afterwards  by  Titus 
JJeremiah  37.  21 ;  38.  9).  a.  Fulfilled  (2  Kings  24.  14).  pru- 
dent—the Hebrew  often  means  a  soothsayer  (Deuteronomy 
18. 10-14);  thus  it  will  mean,  the  diviners,  on  whom  they 
rely,  shall  in  that  day  fall.  It  is  found  in  a  good  sense 
(Proverbs  16. 10),  from  which  passage  the  Jews  Interpret  It 
a  king ;  "  without"  whom  Israel  long  has  been  (Hosea  3. 
4).  ancient— old  and  experienced  (1  Kings  12.  6-8).  3.  cap- 
tain of  fifty— not  only  captains  of  thousands,  and  centu- 
rions of  a  hundred,  but  even  semi-centurlons  of  fifty, 
shall  fail,  honourable — lit.,  of  dignified  aspect,  cunning 
—skilful.  The  mechanic's  business  will  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  siege,  and  subsequent  desolation  of  the  state ; 
artisans  are  no  mean  "  stay"  among  a  nation's  safeguards. 
eloquent  orator — rather,  as  Vulgate,  skilled  in  whispering, 
i.e..  Incantation  (Psalm  58.5).  See  ch.  8.  19  below;  and 
note  on  "prudent"  (v.  2)  above.  4.  children— In  ability 
lor  governing;  antithesis  to  the  "ancient"  (see  ».  12;  Ec- 
clesiastes  10.  16).  babes— In  warlike  might ;  antithesis  to 
"the  mighty"  and  "man  of  war."  5.  The  anarchy  re- 
sulting under  such  imbecile  rulers  (v.  4) ;  unjust  exactions 
mutually ;  the  forms  of  respect  violated  (Leviticus  19.  82). 
base— low-born.  Compare  the  marks  of  "  the  last  days" 
(2  Timothy  3.  2).  6.  Such  will  be  the  want  of  men  of 
wealth  and  ability,  that  they  will  "  take  hold  of"  (ch.  1 
1)  the  first  man  whom  they  meet,  having  any  property, 
to  make  him  "ruler."  brother— one  having  no  better 
hereditary  claim  to  be  ruler  than  the  "  man"  supplicating 
him.  Thou  hast  clothing — which  none  of  us  has. 
Changes  of  raiment  are  wealth  In  the  Fast  (2  Kings  5.  5). 
ruin— let  our  ruined  affairs  be  committed  to  thee  to  re- 
trieve. 7.  swear— lit.,  lift  up,  viz.,  his  hand ;  the  gesture 
used  in  solemn  attestation.  Or,  his  voice,  i.  e.,  answer;  so 
Vulgate,  healer— of  the  body  politic,  Incurably  diseased 
(ch.  1.  6).  neither  .  .  .  clothing— so  as  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple and  maintain  a  ruler's  dignity.  A  nation's  state 
must  be  bad  indeed,  when  none  among  men,  naturally 
ambitious,  is  willing  to  accept  office.  8.  Reason  given  by 
the  prophet,  why  all  shrink  from  the  government,  eyes 
•f  his  glory— to  provoke  His  "  glorious"  Majesty  before 
His  "eyes"  (cf.  ch.  49.  5;  Habakkuk  1. 13).  The  Syriac  and 
Lowth,  by  a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew,  translate  "  the 
fJoud  of  His  glory,"  the  Shechlnah.  9.  show— The  He- 
brew means,  "  that  which  may  be  known  by  their  coun- 
tenances." [Gesentitjs  and  Weiss.]  But  Matjrer  trans- 
lates, "Their  respect  for  person;"  so  Syriae  and  Chaldee. 
But  the  parallel  word  "declare"  favours  the  other  view. 
Kimchi,  from  the  Arabic,  translates,  their  hardness  (Job  19. 
%,  Margin),  or  impudence  of  countenance  (Jeremiah  3.  3). 
They  have  lost,  not  onlv  the  substance  of  virtue,  out  Its 
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colour,  witness — lit.,  corresponds  to  them ,  their  loce.  »u 
swers  to  their  inner  character  (Hosea  5. 5).  declare — (Jud 
13.)  "  Foaming  out  their  own  shame ;"  so  far  from  maklnajj 
It  a  secret  "glorying"  In  It  (Phlllppians  3.19).  nn 
themselves— Cf.  "In  themselves"  (Proverbs  1.  31:  8.  36 
Jeremiah  2. 19;  Romans  1.  27).  10.  The  faithlessness  of 
mauy  is  no  proof  that  all  are  faithless.  Though  nothing 
but  croaking  of  frogs  is  heard  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
we  are  not  to  infer  there  are  no  fish  beneath.  [Benqel/ 
(See  ch.  1. 19,  20.)  fruit  of  doings— (Proverbs  1.  31)  In  a 
good  sense  (Galatians  6.  8 ;  Revelation  22.  14).  Not  salva- 
tion  by  works,  but  by  fruit-bearing  faith  (ch.  45.  21;  Jere- 
miah 23.  6).  Gesenius  and  Weiss  translate.  Declare  as 
the  righteous  t/'at,  &c.  Macrer  "Say  that  the  righteo\ 
is  blessed."  11.  ill— antithesis  to  "well"  {v.  10);  emphatic 
ellipsis  of  the  words  Italicized.  "  111 !"  hands— his  con- 
duct; hands  being  the  instrument  of  acts  (Ecclesiastes  8, 
12, 13).  13.  (See  v.  4.)  oppressors — lit.,  exactors,  i.  e.,  exacting 
princes  (ch.  60. 17).  They  who  ought  to  be  protectm  s  are  ex- 
actors ;  as  unqualified  for  rule  as  "  children,"  as  effeminate 
as  "  women."  Perhaps  it  Is  also  implied,  that  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  their  harem,  the  women  of  theii 
court,  lead  —  Hebrew,  call  thee  blessed;  viz.,  tre  false 
prophets,  who  flatter  the  people  with  promises  of  safety  in 
sin ;  as  the  political  "  rulers"  are  meant  in  the  firbt  clause, 
way  of  thy  paths — (Jeremiah  6.  16.)  The  right  way  set 
forth  In  the  law.  "  Destroy"— Hebrew,  Swallow  up,  i.  «., 
cause  so  utterly  to  disappear  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  left, 

13.  standeth  up — no  longer  sitting  In  silence,    plead— in- 
dignant against  a  wicked  people  (ch.  66. 16 ;  Ezekiel  20.  35)j 

14.  ancients— hence  they  are  spoken  of  as  "taken  away" 
(v.  1, 2).    vineyard— the  Jewish  theocracy  (ch.  5. 1-7 ;  Psalm 
80. 9-13).    eaten  up— burnt ;  viz.,  by  "  oppressive  exactions" 
(v.  12).    Type  of  the  crowning  guilt  of  the  husbandmen  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew  21.  34-41).     spoil 
houses — (Matthew  23. 14.)    15.  What  right  have  ye  to  beat, 
Ac.  (Psalm  94.  5;  Micah  3.  2,  3).    grind— by  exactions,  so 
to  leave  them  nothing,    faces— persons ;  with  the  add! 
tlonal  idea  of  it  being  openly  and  palpably  done.    "  Pres 
ence,"  equivalent  to  (Hebrew)  face.    16.  Luxury  had  be- 
come great  in  Uzzlah's  prosperous  reign  (2  Chronicles  26. 
5).  stretched  forth— proudly  elevated  (Psalm  75. 5).    wan 
ton — rather,  making  the  eyes  to  glance  about,  viz.,  wantonly 
(Proverbs  6. 13).   [Maurer.]    But  Lowth,  "  falsely  settini 
off  the  eyes  with  paint."    Women's  eyelids  in  the  East 
are  often  coloured  with  stibium,  or  powder  of  lead  (note. 
Job  42.  14 ;    Jeremiah  4.  30,  Margin),     mincing— tripp>.ng 
with  short  steps,    tinkling — with  their  ankle-rings  on  both 
feet,  Joined  by  small  chains,  which  sound  as  they  walk, 
and  compel  them  to  take  short  steps;  sometimes  little 
bells  were  attached  (v.  18,  20).    17.  smite  with  a  scab — lit., 
make  bald,  viz.,  by  disease,    discover — cause  them  to  sufffe) 
the  greatest  Indignity  that  can  befall  female  captives,  viz, 
to  be  stripped  naked,  and  have  their  persons  exposed  (ch 
47.  8;  cf.  with  ch.  20.  4).    18.  bravery— the  finery,    tinkling 
—(See  v.  16.)    cauls — network  for  the  head.    Or  else,  from 
an  Arabic  root,  little  suns,  answering  to  the  "tires"  orj 
neefc-ornaments,  "  like  the  moon''  (Judges  8.  21).    The  chu-f 
marah  or  crescent  is  also  worn  in  front  of  the  Aeoei-dress  in  J 
West  Asia.    19.  chains— rather,  pendants,  hanging  about) 
the  neck,  and  dropping  on  the  breast,     mufflers — veiU 
covering  the  face,  with  apertures  for  the  eyes,  close  above! 
and  loosely  flowing  below.    The  word  radically  means  t 
tremulous,  referring  to  the  changing  effect  of  the  spangles  or 
thevelL    30.  bonnets — turbans,  ornaments  of  .  .  .  legs— 
the  short  stepping-chains  from  one  foot  to  another,  to  give  8  i 
measured  gait;  attached  to  the  "tinkling  ornaments"  (t>. ] 
16).    headbands— lit.,  girdles,    tablets— rather,  houses  of  tht  I 
breath,  i.e.,  smelling-boxes.    [Vulgate.]     earrings — rather 
amulets  suspended  from  the  neck  or  ears,  with  magic  for-  I 
mulaB  inscribed ;  the  root  means  to  whisper  or  conjure.   31.  1 
nose  jewels— the  cartilage  between  the  nostrils  was  bored  r 
to  receive  them ;  they  usually  hung  from  the  left  nostril.  [ 
33.  Here  begin  entire  articles  of  apparel.  Those  before  were  \ 
single  ornaments,    changeable — from  a  root,  to  put  off;  \ 
not  worn  commonly ;  put  on  and  off  on  special  occasions.  | 
So  dress-clothes  (Zechariah  3.  4).     mantles— fuller  tunic*  I 
with  sleeves.  wo>-n  over  the  common  one,  reaching  down 
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K>  the  feet,  wimples — t.  e.,  mufflera,  or  hood*,  in  Ruth  8. 
IS,  veils;  perhaps  here,  a  broad  cloak,  or  shawl,  thrown  over 
the  head  and  body,  crisping  pins— rather,  money  bags  (2 
Kings  5.  23).  83.  glasses — mirrors  of  polished  metal  (Ex- 
jdus  38.  8).  Bat  LXX.,  a  transparent,  gauzelike,  garment. 
hoods — mitres,  or  diadems  (ch.  62.  3;  Zecharlah  8.  5).  veils 
—large  enough  to  cover  the  head  and  person.  Distinct 
(ram  the  smaller  veils  ("mufflers")  above  (Genesis  24.  (15). 
|Token  of  woman's  subjection  (1  Corinthians  11.  10).  »4. 
Mink— arising  from  ulcers  (Zecharlah  14.  12).  girdle— to 
rird  up  the  loose  Eastern  garments,  when  the  person 
walked,  rent— LXX.,  better,  a  rope,  an  emblem  of  pov- 
erty; the  poor  have  nothing  else  to  gird  up  their  clothes 
With,  well-set  hair— (1  Peter  8.  8,  4.)  baldness— (v.  '.7.) 
itoinacher — a  broad  plaited  girdle,  sackcloth — (2  Sam- 
uel 3.  31.)  burning— a  sunburnt  countenance,  owing  to 
their  hoods  and  veils  being  stripped  off,  whilst  they  had 
to  worlt  as  captives  under  a  scorching  sun  (Song  of  Solo- 
mon 1.  6).  35.  Thy  men— of  Jerusalem.  96.  gates— The 
blace  of  concourse  personified  Is  represented  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  those  multitudes  which  once  frequented  It. 
desolate.  .  .  sit  upon  .  .  .  ground — the  very  figure  under 
Which  Judea  was  represented  on  medals  after  the  destruc- 
tion oy  Tittis:  a  female  sitting  under  a  palm  tree  In  a  pos- 
ture ol  grief;  the  motto,  Judwa  capta  (Job  2.  18 ;  Lamenta- 
Mons  2. 10,  where,  as  here  primarily,  the  destruction  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  Is  alluded  to). 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-6.  1.  that  day— the  calamitous  period  described 
last  chapter,  seven— indefinite  number  among  the  Jews. 
Bo  many  men  would  be  slain,  that  there  would  be  very 
many  more  women  than  men ;  e.  g.,  seven  women,  con- 
trary to  their  natural  bashfulness,  would  sue  to  (equiva- 
lent to  "take  hold  of,"  ch.  3.  6)  one  man  to  marry  them. 
eat  .  .  own  bread— foregoing  the  privileges,  which  the 
law  (Exodus  2L  10)  gives  to  wives,  when  a  man  has  more 
than  one.  reproach— of  being  un wedded  and  childless; 
especially  felt  among  the  Jews,  who  were  looking  for 
"the  seed  of  the  woman,"  Jesus  Christ,  described  in  v.  2; 
ah.  511,  4;  Luke  1.  25.  a.  In  contrast  to  those  on  whom 
cengeaoce  falls,  there  Is  a  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  "  escaped  of  Israel"  in  His  characteristic  attributes, 
ieauty  and  glory,  typified  in  Aaron's  garments  (Exodus 
28.  2).  Their  sanctiflcation  is  promised  as  the  fruit  of  their 
being  "written"  in  the  book  of  life  by  sovereign  love  (v. 
I);  the  means  of  it  are  the  "spirit  of  Judgment"  and  that 
of  "  burning"  (v.  4).  Their  "defence"  by  the  special  pres- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ  is  promised  (v.  6, 6).  branch— the  sprout 
<V  Jehovah.  Messiah  (Jeremiah  23.5;  33.15;  Zecharlah 
8. 8 ;  6. 12 ;  Luke  1. 78,  Margin).  The  parallel  clause  does  not, 
as  Maubik  objects,  oppose  this ;  for  "  fruit  of  the  earth" 
answers  to  "branch;"  He  shall  not  be  a  dry,  but  a  fruit- 
bearing  branch  (ch.  27.  6;  Ezeklel  34.  23-27.)  He  U  "  of  the 
earth"  In  His  birth  and  death,  whilst  He  is  also  "of  the 
Lord"  (Jehovah)  (John  12.  24).  His  name,  "the  Branch," 
chiefly  regards  His  descent  from  David,  when  the  family 
•vas  low  and  reduced  (Luke  2.  4,  7,  24);  a  sprout  with  more 

han  David's  glory,  springing  as  from  a  decayed  tree  (ch. 

1,  l ;  53.  2;  Revelation  22. 16).    excellent— (Hebrews  Li;  S. 

1)  comely— (Song  of  Solomon,  5.  15,  16;  Ezekiel  18.  14.) 
•scaped  of  Israel— the  elect  remnant  (Romans  1L  5) ;  (1.) 
in  the  return  from  Babylon ;  (2.)  In  the  escape  from  Jeru- 
salem's destruction  under  Titus;  (3.)  in  the  still  future 
assault  on  Jerusalem,  and  deliverance  of  "the  third 
part ;"  events  mutually  analogous,  like  concentric  circles 
IZcchariah  12.  2-10;  13.  8,  9,  Ac;  14.  2;  Ezeklel  38.  23-2B;  Joel 
8).  3.  left  In  Zlon— equivalent  to  the  "  escaped  of  Israel"- 
(t .  2).  shall  be  called— shall  be  (oh.  9.  6).  holy— (Ch.  52.  1 ; 
60.  21;  Revelation  2L  27.)  written— in  the  book  of  life, 
antitypically  (Philippians  1.  3;  Revelation  8.  5;  17.  8). 
Primarily,  in  the  register  kept  of  Israel's  families  and 
tribes,  living— not  "blotted  out"  from  the  registry,  as 
dead ;  tut  written  there  as  among  the  "  escaped  of  Israel" 
(Daniel  12. 1 ;  Ezekiel  13.  9).  To  the  elect  of  Israel,  rather 
than  the  saved  in  general,  the  special  reference  Is  here 
(Joel  8.  17).  4.  When- i.  e..  After  washed— (Zecharlah 
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13.   1.)    filth— moral    (ch.    I.   21-25).     rfn»kt;hi«-r8    nf  2tq». 
same  as   in   ch.   ^    16,     purged — purified    by   judgment* 
destroyvnit  the   ungodly,  correcting  and   refining  the  yxljy 
blood—  (ch.  1.  15.)    spirit — whatever  God  does  in  the  uni- 
verse. He  does  by  His  Spirit,  "without  the  hand"  of  man 
(Job  34.  20;  Psalm  104.  30).     Hero  He  Is  represented   using 
his  power  as  Judge,    burning— (Matthew  3.  11,  12).     Ths 
same  Holy  Ghost,  who  sauo.ttfles  believers  by  the  fire  of 
affliction  (Malnehi  8.  2,  3),  dooms  unbelievers  to  the  fire  of 
perdition  (1   Corinthians  3.  13-15).    5.  create— the  "new 
creation"  needs  as  much  God's  creative  omnipotence,  a* 
tbe  material  creation  (2  Corinthians  4.  6;  Kphesians  2.  10) 
Soil  shall  be  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Jerusalem  to  come 
■ch.  65.   17,  1H).     upon— the   pillar  of    cloud   stood   rn:er  tb« 
tabernacle,  as  symbol  of  God's  favour  and  presence  (Ex<» 
dus   18.  21,  22;    Psalm   HI.  1).     Both  on   individual  /umiliei 
("  every  dwelling")  and  on  the  general  sacred  "assemblies 
(Leviticus  23.  2).    The  "cloud"  became  a  "fire"  by  nlgni 
in  order  to  be  ween   by  the  lord's  people,    upon  ull  Mm 
glory— "upon  the  glorious  whole;"  viz.,  the  Lord's  peopU 
and   sanctuary.    [Maukkr.]    May  It    not   mean,   "  Upor 
whatever  the  glory  (the  Shechinah  spoken  of  In  the  pre- 
vious clause)  shall  rest,  there  shall  be  a  defence."    The 
symbol  of  His  presence  shall  ensure  also  safety.    No  It 
was  to  Israel  against  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex- 
odus 14.  19,  20),    So  It  shall  be  to  literal  Jerusalem  here- 
after (Zecharlah  2.  5).    Also  to  the  Church,  the  spiritual 
"  Zlon"  (ch.  32.  18 ;  33.  15-17  ;  Hebrews  12.  22).    tabernacle— 
Christ's  body  (John  1. 14).    "Tbe  Word  tabernacled  {Greek 
for  'dwelt')  among  us"  (John  2.  21;  Hebrews  8.  2).     It  Is  a 
"shadow  from  the  heat"  and  "refuge  from  the  storm"  of 
Divine  wrath  against  man's  sins  (ch.  25.  4).    Heat  and 
storms  are  vloleut  in  the  East;  so  that  a  portable  tent  is  s 
needful  part  of  a  traveller's  outfit.    Such  shall  be  God> 
WTath  hereafter,  from  which  the  "  escaped  of  Israel"  shali 
be  sheltered  by  Jesus  Christ  (ch.  26.  20,  21 ;  32.  2).    covert- 
answering  to  "defence"  (v.  5).    The  Hebrew  for  defence  lr 
».  5,  is  "covering;"  the  lid  of  the  ark  or  mercy -seat  was 
named  from' the  same  Hebrew  word,  caphar;  the  propiti- 
atory ;  for  It,  being  sprinkled  with  blood  by  the  high  priest 
once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  covered  the  people 
typically  from  wrath.     Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Mercy- 
aeat,  on  whom  the  Shechinah  rested,  the  propitiatory,  oi 
atonement,  beneath  whom  the  law  is  kept,  as  It  was 
literally  within  the  ark,  and  man  is  covered  from  the 
■torm.    The  redeemed  Israel  shall  also  be,  by  union  with 
Him,  a  tabernacle  for  God's  glory,  which,  unlike  that  In 
the  wilderness,  shall  not  be  taken  down  (ch.  38.  20). 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-30.  Parable  op  Jehovah's  Vineyard,  a  new 
prophecy;  entire  in  itself.  Probably  delivered  about  the 
same  time  as  chs.  2.  and  3.,  In  Uzziah's  reign.  Cf.  v.  15,  M 
with  ch.  2.  17;  and  v.  1  with  ch.  3.  14.  However,  the  close 
of  the  chapter  alludes  generally  to  the  still  distant  invasion 
of  Assyrians  In  a  Inter  reign  (ct  t>.  26  with  ch.  7.  18 ;  and  o 
25  with  ch.  9.  12).  When  the  time  drew  nigh,  according  tc. 
the  ordinary  prophetic  usage,  he  handles  the  details  mom 
particularly  (chs.  7.,  8.);  viz.,  the  calamities  caused  by  tbe 
Syro-Israelitish  invasion,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Assyrians  whom  Ahaz  had  invited  to  his  help.  1.  to— 
rather,  concerning  [GESENitra],  for,  i.  e..  In  the  persoD 
of  my  beloved,  as  His  representative.  [Vitrixoa.]  Isaiah 
gives  a  hint  of  the  distinction  and  yet  unity  of  the  Divine 
Persons  (cf.  He  with  I,  v.  2,  3).  of  my  beloved— inspired 
by  Him.  Or  else,  a  tender  song.  [Cajstauo.J  By  a  slight 
change  of  reading,  a  song  of  His  love.  [Houbigant.J  "  The 
Beloved"  is  Jehovah,  the  Second  Person,  the  "Angel"  of 
God  the  Father,  not  in  His  character  as  Incarnate  Mes- 
siah, but  as  God  of  the  Jews  (Exodus  23.  20,  21 ;  32. 34 ;  33. 14). 
vineyard— <Ch.  3.  14;  Psalm  80.  8,  &c.)  The  Jewish  cove- 
nant-people, separated  from  the  nations  for  His  glory,  a* 
the  obj  ect  of  His  peculiar  care  (Matthew  20. 1 ;  21. 33).  Jesus 
Christ  In  the  "  vineyard"  of  the  New  Testament  Church  h 
the  same  as  the  Old  Testament  Angel  of  the  Jewish  cove- 
nant, fruitful  hill  —  lit.,  a  horn  (peak,  as  the  Swiss 
shreekhorn)  of  the  son  of  oil;   poetically,  for  very  fruit/a.. 
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(Pikk e*tj  re  of  isolation,  security,  and  a  «ui%ny  aspect.    Isaiah 
alludes  plainly  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  (Bong  of  Solomon 
6.8:  8.11,  12),  In  the  words  "His  vineyard"  and  "my  Be- 
loved" (cf.  ch.  36. 20 ;  61. 10,  with  Song  of  Solomon  1. 4 ;  4. 10). 
The  transition  from  "Branch"  (ch.  8.  2)  to  "vineyard" 
hero  Is   not  nnnatural.      3.  fenced— rather,  digged  and 
trertchcd  the  ground  to  prepare  It  for  planting  the  vines. 
rMAUKKR.]    choice*!  vine — Hebrew,  sorek;  called  still  In 
Morocco,  serki;  the  grapes  had  scarcely  perceptible  stones ; 
the  Persian  kishmish  or  bedana,  i.  e.,  without  seed  (Genesis 
49.  11).    tower— to  watch  the  vineyard  against  the  depre- 
dations of  man  or  beast,  and  for  the  nse  of  the  owner 
(Matthew  21.  S3),    winepress — Including  the  uHnefat ;  both 
hewn,  for  coolness,  out  of  the  rocky  nndersoll  of  the  vine- 
yard,   wild  grapes — the  Hebrew — expresses  offensive  pu- 
trefaction, answering  to  the  corrupt  state  of   the  Jews. 
Fetid  fruit  of  the  wild  vine  [M  aukkb].  Instead  of  "choicest" 
grapes.    Of  the  poisonous  monk's  hood.    [Qkukhivh.]    The 
Arabs  call  the  fruit  of  the  night-shade  "wolf-grapes"  (Deu- 
teronomy 32.  82,  S3;  2  Kings  4,  89-41).     Jerome  tries  to  spe- 
cify the  details  of  the  parable;  the  "fence,"  angels;  the 
1  stones  gsithered  out,"  idols  ;  the  "  tower,"  the  temple  "  In 
".be  midst"  of  Judea;  the  "winepress,"  the  attar.    3.  And 
aow,  <tc. — Appeal  of  God  to  themselves,  as  In  ch.  1.  18; 
Micah  6.  S.    8o  Jesus  Christ,  In  Matthew  21.  40,  41,  alluding 
m  the  very  form  of  expression  to  this,  makes  them  pass 
sentence  on  themselves.    God  condemns  sinners  'out  of 
their  own  mouth"  (Deuteronomy  32.  6;  Job  15.  8;  Luke  19. 
V.\  Romans  3. 4).    4.  God  has  done  all  that  could  be  done 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  consistently  with  his  Justice 
and  goodness.    The  God  of  nature  Is,  as  It  were,  amazed 
at  I  lie  unnatural  fruit  of  so  well  cared  a  vineyard.    5.  Kn 
to— -i.  «.,  attend  to  me.    hedge  .  ,  ,  wall— It  had  both;  a 
proof  of  the  care  of  the  owner.    But  now  It  shall  be  trod- 
den down  by  wild  beasts  (enemies)  (Psalm  80.  12,  18).    6.  I 
will  . .  .  command — The  parable  Is  partly  dropped,  and 
Jehovah,  as  in  v.  7,  Is  Implied  to  be  the  Owner:  for  He 
alone,  not   an  ordinary  husbandman    (Matthew  21.  43; 
Luke  17.  22),  could  give  such  a  "  command."  no  rain — an- 
tltypically,  the  heaven-sent  teachings  of  the  prophets  (Amos 
8.  11).    Not  accomplished  in  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  for 
Jeremiah,  Ezeklel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  and  Zecharlah,  proph- 
esied during  or  after  it.    But  in  gospel  times.    7.  Isaiah 
here  applies  the  parable.     It  Is  no  mere  human  owner,  nor 
a  literal  vineyard  that  is  meant ;  "  For,"  An.   vineyard  of 
the  Lord— His  only  out-  (Exodus  19.  5;  Amos  3.  2).  pleasant 
—"the  plant  of  hlr,  delight:"  Just  as  the  husbandman  was 
at.  pains  to  select  the  torek,  or  "choicest  vine"  (v. 2);  so 
God's  election  of  the  Jews.    Judgment— justice.    The  play 
upon   words  Is  striking  in  the  Hebrew,  "He  looked  for 
Ktishptu,  but  behold  mispat  (bloodshed);  for  tsedaqua,  but 
behold  tseaqua  (the cry  tti&t  attends  anarchy, covetousnes*., 
and  dissipation,  t>.  R,  11,12;  compare  the  cry  of  the  rabble 
by  which  Justice  was  overborne  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Matthew  27.  23,  24).     R-U3.  nix    distinct  woks  against 
crimks.    8.  (Ijevlt1eun25.  IS;  Micah  2.2.)    The  Jubilee  res- 
toration of  possessions  was  intended  as  a  guard  against 
avrwioe.    till   there   lie  no  place — left  for  any  one  else. 
that   they  mny  he — rather,    and  ye   be.     the   earth — the 
land.     0.   In  mine  earn  .  .  .  the  Lord — vis.,  has  revealed  it, 
a*  in  cb.  22.  14.    dcaolale — lit.,  a  desolation,  viz.,  on  account 
of  the  national  sins.    j;reat  and  fair — houses.     10.  acres 
— lit,,  yokes ;  as  much  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  In 
a  day.     one  — only,     bath — of  wine;    seven  and  a  half 
gallons,    homer  .  .  .  ephah— eight  bushels  of  seed  would 
yield  only  three  pecks  of  produce  (Ezeklel  45.  11).     The 
ephah  and  bath,  one-tenth  of  an  homer.   11.  Second  woe ; 
against  intemperance,    early — when  It  was  regarded  espe- 
cially shameful  to  drink  (Acta  2.15;  1  Thessalonians  5.7). 
Banquets  for  revelry  began  earlier  than  usual  (Eoclesl- 
a»tes  10, 16,  17).    strong  drink— Hebrew,  tichar.  Implying 
Intoxication,     continue — drinking  all  day  till  evening. 
IS.  Maslo  was  common  at  ancient  feast*  (ch.  24. 8, 9 ;  Amos 
15,6).    viol— an  instrument  with  twelve  strings  (Josb- 
r>iTTB,   Antiquities  8.  10).     tabret — Hebrew,  tcph,  from  the 
•we  of  which  In  drowning  the  cries  of  children  sacrificed 
to  Moloch,    Tophet  received  Its   name.    Arabic,  duf.     A 
tetSSAs  drum,  or  tambourine,  ptp* — flute  or  flageolet :  from 
«M 


a  Hebrew  root  to  bore  through ;  or  else,  to  dance  (cf.  Joo  21 
11-15).    regard  not  .  .  Lord— a  frequent  effect  of  fuaotltn 
(Job  1.5;  Psalm  28.5).    work  .  .  .  operation — in  punish 
ing  the  guilty  (v.  19 ;  ch.  10.  12).    13.  axe  gone — the  prophe 
sees  the  future  as  If  It  were  before  his  eyes,    no  know 
ledge — because  of  their  foolish  recklessness  (v.  12;  ch.  1. 1] 
Hosea  4.  6;  Luke  19.44).     famished —  awful  contract  tn 
their  luxurious  feasts  (v.  11.  12).     multitude— plebeians  It 
contradistinction   to  the  "honourable  men,"  or  nobieVi 
thirst— (Psalm  107.  4,5.)    Contrast  to  their  drinking  (v.  lli 
In   their  deportation   and  exile,  they  shall   hunger  an< 
thirst.     14.  hell— the  grave;  Hebrew,  sheol ;  Greek,  Katies 
the  unseen  world  of  spirits.    Not  here,  the  place  of  lor' 
ment.    PoetlcaIly.lt  is  represented  as  enlarging  iixeif  im' 
mensely.  In  order  to  receive  the  countless  host*  of  Jews] 
which  should  perish  (Numbers  16.  80).    their — i.  e.,  of  thij 
Jewish  people,     he  that  rejotcetb — the  drunken  revellel 
in  Jerusalem.    15.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  9,  11, 17.)    All  ranks,  "niean'j 
and  "mighty"  alike;  so  " honourable"  and  "multitude'] 
(v.  18).    10.  God  shall  be  "exalted"  In  man's  view,  becaus.1 
of  His  manifestation  of  His  "Justice"  in  punishing  th 
guilty,    sanctified  —  regarded   as    holy  by  reason   Of  Hi! 
"righteous"  dealings.    17.  after  their  manner— tit.,  ao' 
cording  to  their  own  word,  i.  e.,  at  will.    Otherwise,  as  <i) 
their  Own  pasture  [OeSKNIUS]:  SO  the  Hebreir  in  Micah  2.  Li 
The  lands  of  the  Scenlte  (tent-dwellers,  Jeremiah   35. 7, 
Arab  shepherds   in   the    neighbourhood   shall    roam    a 
large,  the  whole  of  Judea  being  so  desolate  as  to  become  1 
vast  pasturage,     waste  .  .  .  fat  ones— the  deserted  lands  cl 
the  rich  (Psalm  22.  29,  "fat"),  then  gone  Into  captivity] 
"strangers,"  t.  e.,  nomad  tribes  shall  make  their  flocks  tl 
feed  on.    [Maurer.]    Figuratively,  "the  lambs"  are  th] 
pious,   "the  fat  ones"   the  impious.    So  tender  disciple] 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1  John  21.15)  a.e  called  "lambs;"  belnil 
meek,  harmless,  poor,  and  persecuted.    Cf.  Ezeklel  39.  V', 
where  the  fatlma*  are  the  rich  and  great  (1  Corinthians  II 
26, 27).    The  "  strangers"  are  In  this  view  the  "  other  sheej 
not  of"  the  Jewish  "fold"  (John  10. 16),  the  Gentiles  whonl 
Jesus  Christ  shall  "bring"  to  be  partakers  of  the  rlcll 
privileges  (Romans  11. 17)  which  the  Jews  ("  fat  ones,"  Efl 
ekiel  34. 16)  fell  from.     Thus  "after  their  (own)  iuHui.tr] 
will  express  that  the  Christian  Church  should  worshll 
God  in  freedom,  released  from  legal  bondage  (John  4   W. 
Galatlans  5.  1).  IS.  (Third)  Woe — against  obstinate  perse. 
verance  in  sin,  a.v  (f  they  wished  toprovoke  Divine  judgmenta 
iniquity— guilt,  incurring  punishment.    [Maurkr.]    cord, 
. . .  cart  rope — Rabbins  say,  "An  evil  Inclination  is  at  flrn 
like  a  fine  hair-string,  but  the  finishing  like  a  cart-rope. , 
The  antithesis  Is  between  the  slender  cords  of  sophlstrj 
like  the  spider's  web  (ch.  59.  5;  Job  8.  14),  with  which  on 
sin  draws  on  another,  until  they  at  last  bind  themselve 
with  great  guilt  as  with  a  cart-rope.    They  strain  ever;! 
neve   In  sin.     vanity— wickedness,     sin  —  substantive  J 
not  a  verb:  they  draw  on  themselves  "sin"  and  Its  penw 
alty  recklessly.    10.  work— vengeance  (v.  12).    Languag; 
of  defiance  to  God.    So  Lamech's  boast  of  Impunity  (Gen 
esls  4.  23,  24 ;  cf.  Jeremiah  17.  15 ;  2  Peter  8.  3,  4).    counsel-) 
God's  threatened  purpose  to  punish.    »0.    Fourth  wo 
agal  nst  those  who  confound  the  distinctions  of  right  any 
wrong  (cf.  Romans  1.  28),   "reprobate,"  Greek,  undiscrim 
inating:  the  moral  perception  darkened,  hitter  .  .  .  sw« 
—sin  Is  bitter  (Jeremiah  2. 19;  4.  18;  Acts  8.  23;  Romans  I 
14 ;  Hebrews  12. 15) ;  though  It  seem  sweet  for  a  time  (Pro* j 
erbs  9.  17, 18).    Religion  U  sweet  (Psalm  119. 103).    ai.  Flit  j 
woe  against  those  who  were  so  "  wise  in  their  own  eyes 
as  to  think  they  knew  better  than  the  prophet,  and  wbl 
therefore  rejected  his  warnings  (ch.  29. 14,  15).     **,  SJ 
Sixth  woe   against  corrupt  judges,  who,   "  mighty"   1 
drinking  "wine"  (>  boast  still  not  uncommon),  if  not  il 
defending  their  conutry,  obtain  the  means  of  self-lndulfi 
enoe  by  taking  bribes  ("reward").    The  two   verses  art 
closely  Joined.    [Maurkr.]     mingle  strong  drink— no 
with  water,  but  spices  to  make  it  intoxicating  (Proverbs  ll 
2.  5;  Song  of  Solomon  K.  2).    take  away  .  .  .  rtghteousnetl 
— set  aside  the  just  claims  of  those  having  a  rlghteool 
cause.    84.  Lit.,  tong-ue  of  fire  eateth  (Acts  2.  8),     flame  csrak 
fumeth  .  .  .  chaff-— rather,  withrreil  ijrnas  fnUeth  before  i.-) 
flame    (Matthew  3.  12).      root  .  .  .   blousoiM — eni'jre  d*tM.!f 
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sot:i  the  hidden  tourer  and  outward  manifestation*  of  pros- 
perity, perishing  (Job  18.  Id;  Malach!  4.  I).  c*«*  away 
.  .  .  law— in  \ttutpiril,  whilst  retain  I  tig  the  letter.  35.  anger 
.  .  .  kindled— (2  Kings  22.  13,  17.)  hills  .  .  .  tremble— this 
probably  fixes  the  date  of  this  chapter,  an  It  refers  to  the 
tarthquake  in  thedaysof  Utziah  (Anion  1. 1 ;  Zeo.harlah  14.  5). 
The  earth  trembled  as  If  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God 
Jereiniab  4.  24 ;  liab.ik.kuk  3.  6).  torn— rather,  were  a* 
t%.-ng  (Pu.m  83.  10).  For  all  ihli,  Ac— This  burden  of  the 
jtophet's  strains,  with  dlrge-Uke  monotony,  Is  repeated 
it  ih.  9.  12,  17,  21 ;  10.  4).  With  all  the  past  calamities,  still 
heavier  Judgments  are  Impending;  which  he  specifies  In 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  (Leviticus  26.  14,  4c).  36.  lift  .  .  . 
•aslgn— to  call  together  the  hostile  nations  to  execute 
His  judgments  on  Judea  (eh.  10.  5-7;  45.  1).  But  for  mercy 
to  It,  In  ch.  11.12;  18.  3.  htss—(Ch.7. 18.)  Bees  were  drawn 
out  of  their  hives  by  the  sound  of  a  flute,  or  by  hissing,  or 
whistling  (Zecharlah  10.  8).  God  will  collect  the  nations 
round  Judea  like  bees  (Deuteronomy  1.  44;  Psalm  118.  12). 
end  of  the  earth— the  widely-distant  subject  races  of 
which  the  Assyrian  army  was  made  up  (oh.  22.  6).  The 
Ulterior  fulfilment  took  place  in  the  siege  under  the 
Roman  Titus.  Cf.  "  end  of  the  earth"  (Deuteronomy  28.  49, 
4c).  So  the  pronoun  Is  singular  in  the  Hebreto,  for  "  them," 
"their,"  "whose"  (him,  his,  4c),  v.  26,  27,  28,  29;  referring 
to  some  particular  nation  and  person.  [Horslky.]  37. 
weary — with  long  marches  (Deuteronomy  25.  18).    none 

.  .  slumber — requiring  no  rest,  girdle — with  which  the 
ancient  loose  robes  used  to  be  girded  for  action.  Ever 
ready  for  march  or  battle,  nor  lntchet  .  .  .  broken— 
the  soles  were  attached  to  the  feet,  not  by  upper  leather 
as  with  us,  but  by  straps.  So  securely  clad  that  not  even 
a  strap  of  their  sandals  gives  way,  ho  as  to  Impede  their 
march.  38.  bent— ready  tor  battle,  hoofs  .  .  .  flint — The 
ancients  did  not  shoe  their  horses:  hence  the  value  of 
hard  hoofs  for  long  marches,  wheel*- of  their  chariots. 
The  Assyrian  army  abounded  lu  cavalry  and  chariots 
;ch.  22.  H,  7;  36.8).  89.  roaring  —  their  battle-cry.  30. 
•arrow,  anil  the  1 1  jjlit  Is  dnrkrned — otherwise,  distress 
and  lighj  ({.  e.,  hope  and  fear)  alternately  succeed  (as 
a*nally  occurs  In  mi  unsettled  state  of  things),  arid  dark- 

Wis  arises  in,  &c.  |  M  a  L':ikk.  J  lion  vein — lit.,  clouds,  i.  e.,  its 
My  Is  rather  "clouds"  than  sky.  Otherwise  from  a  dlf- 
ter"*it  Hebrew  root,  i?i  iu  destruction  or  ruins.  Hobslkt 
taken  "sea  .  .  .  look  unto  the  land"  as  a  new  image  taken 
from  ma >i nets  In  a  coasting  vessel  (such  as  all  ancient 
reasels  werci,  Ujokiim  for  the  nearest  land,  which  the  dark- 
mess  of  the  storm  conceals,  so  that  darkness  and  distress 
alone  may  tin  khUI   to  be  visible. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  l-i3.  Vision  of  Jehovah  in  His  Tsxfle.  Isaiah 
is  outside,  near  the  altar  in  front  of  the  temple.  The 
doors  are  supposed  to  open,  and  the  veil  hiding  the  Holy 
of  Holies  to  be  withdrawn,  unfolding  to  his  view  a  vision 
of  God  represented  as  an  Eastern  monarch,  attended  by 
seraphim  as  His  ministers  of  state  (1  Kings  22.  19),  and 
with  a  robe  and  flowing  train  (a  badge  of  dignity  in  the 
East),  which  filled  the  temple.  This  assertion  that  he  had 
seen  God  was,  according  to  tradition  (not  sanctioned  by 
ch.  1. 1 ;  see  Introduction),  the  pretext  for  sawing  nim  asun- 
der In  Manasseh's  reign  (Hebrews  11.  37).  Visions  often 
occur  in  the  other  prophets :  in  Isaiah  there  is  only  this 
one,  and  it  marked  by  characteristic  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. In  .  . .  year  . . .  UzzJah  died— Either  literal  death, 
or  civii  when  he  ceased  as  a  leper  to  exercise  his  functions 
asking.  [Cvaxdkk.]  (2  Chronicles 28.  19-21.)  764  b.  o.  [Cal- 
mct.J  75S  .Common  Chronology.]  This  Is  not  the  first 
beglnni'  g  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  but  his  inauguration  to 
a  higher  degree  of  the  prophetic  office:  v.  9,  4c,  Implies 
the  tone  of  one  who  had  already  experience  of  the  peo- 
Jle's  ol«tinacy.  Lord  — here  Adonai ;  Jehovah  in  v.  6; 
Jesus  Christ  is  meant  as  speaking  In  v.  10,  according  to 
JohD  12.41.  Isaiah  could  only  have  "seen"  the  Son,  not 
the  Divine  essence  (John  1. 18).  The  words  in  v.  10  are 
attributed  by  St.  Paul  (Acta  28.  25,  28)  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  the  Trinity  in  unity  Is  implied  ;  as  also  by  the  thrice 


"  Holy"  (v.  3).     Isaiah    mentions    the   rohea,    tempi*.,   aiui 
seraphim,  but  mix  the  form  of  God   Himself.     Wb&ievas 
it  was,  It  was  different  from   the  usual  Shechlnah:    thfcJ 
was  on  the  mercy-seat, this  on  h  throne;  that  n  cloud  aij-6 
fire,  of  this  uo  form  Is  specified  :  over  that  were  the  cher- 
ubim, over  this  the  seraphim;  that  had  no  cloth) .ig,  thil 
had  n  flowing  robe  and  train.    8.  stood — not  necessarily 
the  posture  of  standing;  rather,  were  in  atlendrnwc  on  Him 
[MAtJBKR],  hovering  on  expanded   wings,    the  — not  in 
the   Hebrew,    seraphim— nowhere  else   applied   to   God'a 
attendant  angels:  but  to  the  fiery  flying  (not  winged,  but 
rapidly-moving)  serpents,  which  bit  the  Israelites  (Number! 
21.  8),  ceiled  so  from  the  poisonous  inflammation  caused  by 
their  bites.    Seraph  Is  to  burn ;  implying  the  burning  zeal, 
dazzling    brightness    (2   Kings  2.  11;    6.  17;    Ezekiel   1.  13; 
Matthew  28.  3)  and  serpent-like  rapidity  of  the  seraphim 
in    God's  service.     Perhaps    Satan's    form    as    a    serpent 
(Nachash)  in  his  appearance  to  man  has  some  connec- 
tion with  his  original  form   as  a  seraph  of  light.    The 
head  of  the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  wisilom  In  Egypt 
(cf.   Numbers  21.8;    2   Kings  18.4).    The  seraphim,  with 
six  wings  and  one  face,  can  hardly  be  Identified  with  the 
cherubim,  which  had  four  wings  (in  the  temple  only  two) 
and   four  faces  (Ezekiel  1.  5-12).    (Hut  cf.  Revelation  4.  8.) 
The   "face"    and    "feet"   Imply  a    human   form;    some- 
thing of  a  serpentine   form  (perhaps  a  basilisk's  head, 
as  In  the  temples  of  Thebes)  may  have  been  mixed  with 
It:    so  the  cherub   was  compounded  of  various  animal 
forms.    However,  seraph  may  come  from  a  root  meaning 
princely,  applied  in  Daniel   10.13  to  Michael  [MaurerJ; 
Just  as  cherub  comes  from  a  root  (changing  m  into  6), 
meaning  noble,    twain— two  wings  alone  of  the  six  were 
kept  ready  for  Instant  flight  In  God's  service:  two  veiled 
their  faces  as  unworthy  to  look  on  the  holy  God,  or  pry 
Into  his  secret  counsels  which  they  fulfilled  (Exodus  8.  8 
Job  4. 18;  16. 15),  two  covered  their  feet,  or  rather  the  whrl 
of  the  lower  parts  of  their  persons — a  practice  usual  In  th 
presence  of  Eastern  monarchs,  In  token  of  reverence  (cf 
Kzeklel  1.  11,  their  bodies).    Man's  service  a  fortiori  consists 
In  reverent  waiting  on,  still  more  than  in  active  service 
for  God.    3.  (Revelation  4.  8.)    The  Trinity  Is  Implied  (sea 
note  on  "  Lord,"  v.  1).    God's  holiness  is  the  key-note  of 
Isaiah's  whole  prophecies,     whole    earth — the  Hebrew 
more  emphatically,  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  is  His  glory 
(Psalm  24.  1 ;  72.  19).    4.  posts  of  .  .  .  door— rather,  foun- 
dations of  the  thresholds,    house— temple,    smoke — the  She- 
chlnah cloud  (1  Kings  8.  10;   Ezekiel  10.4.)    5.   undone— 
(Exodus  33.  20.)    The  same  effect  was  produced  on  others 
by  the  presence  of  God  (Judges  6.  22;   13.22;  Job  42.  5,  8; 
Luke  5.8;  Revelation  1.  17).    lips — appropriate  to  the  con- 
text which  describes  the  praises  of  the  lips,  sung  in  alter- 
nate responses  (Exodus  15.  20,  21;  v.  3)  by  the  seraphim, 
also  appropriate  to  the  office  of  speaking  as  the  prophet  of 
God,  about  to  be  committed  to  Isaiah  (v.  9).    »een— not 
strictly  Jehovah  Himself  (John  1. 18;  1  Timothy  6. 18),  but 
the  symbol  of  his  presence.    Lord — Hebrew,   Jehovah 
6.  nnto  me — The  seraph  had  been  in  the  temple,  Isaiah 
oi'tside  of  It.    live  coal — lit.,  a  hot  stone,  used,  as  in  some 
countries  In  our  days,  to  roast  meat  with,  ex.  gr„  the  n.eat 
of  the  sacrifices;   fire  was  a  symbol  of  purification,  as  li 
takes  the  dross  out  of  metals  (Malachi  8.  2,  3).    th  e  altar— 
of  burnt  offering,  in  the  court  of  the  priests  before  the 
temple.    The  fire  on  It  was  at  first  kindled  by  God  (Le- 
viticus 9.  24),  and  was  kept,  continually  burning,  7.  month 
.  .  .  lips — (Cf.  note  v.  5.)    The  moul.%  was  touched  because 
it  was  the  part  to  be  used  by  the  prophet  when  inaugurated. 
So  "tongues  of  fire"  rested  on  the  disciples  (Acts  2.3,4) 
when    they  were   being   set  apart   to    speak  in    variou! 
languages  of  Jesus.     Iniquity — conscious  unworthineai 
of  acting  as  God's  messenger,    purged— lit.,  covered,  i.  «., 
expiated,  not  by  any  physical  effect  of  fire  to  cleanse  from 
sin,  but  in  relation  to  the  altar-sacrifices,  of  which  Meadiah, 
who  here  commissions  Isaiah,  was  in  His  death  to  be  th 
antitype:  It  Is  Implied  hereby  that  It  is  only  by  sacrifice 
sin  can  be  pardoned.    8.  I  .  .  .  us— The  change  ot  numbet 
Indicates  the  Trinity  (cf.  Genesis  1.  26;  11.  7).    Though  no! 
a  sure  argument  for  the  doctrine,  for  the  plural  may  indi 
cate merely  maj<:»ty.  Ituceonls  with  that  truth  proved elae- 
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Wtiere.  Whom  .  .  .  who— Imi  .y  mg Uial/ew  would be  will- 
ing to  bear  toe  self-deuial  which  the  delivering  of  such 
a,n  unwelcome  message  to  the  Jews  would  require  on 
the  part  of  the  messenger  (cf.  1  Chronicles  29.  5).  Here  am  I 
—prompt  zeal,  now  that  he  has  been  specially  qualified  for 
It  (v.  7 ;  cf.  1  Samuel  3.  10,  11 ;  Acts  9.. 6).  9.  Hear  .  .  .  In- 
deed— Hebrew,  In  hearing  hear,  i.e..  Though  ye  hear  the 
prophet's  warnings  again  aiui  again,  ye  are  doomed,  be- 
cause of  your  perverse  will  (John  7.  17),  not  to  understand. 
Light  enough  is  given  In  revelation  to  guide  those  sin- 
cerely seeking  to  know,  In  order  that  they  may  do,  God's 
will;  darkness  enough  Is  left  to  confound  the  wilfully 
blind  (ch.  13.  8).  So  in  Jesus'  use  of  parables  (Matthew  18. 
14).  see  .  .  .  Indeed— rather,  "though  ye  nee  again  and 
again,"  yet,  Ac.  lO.  Make  .  .  .  fat— (Psalm  119. 70.)  "Ren- 
der them  the  more  hardened  by  thy  warnings."  [Mauber.] 
This  effect  Is  the  fruit,  not  of  the  truth  in  itself,  but  of  the 
corrupt  state  of  their  hearts,  to  which  God  here  Judicially 
gives  them  over  (ch.  63.  17).  Gesenius  takes  the  Impera- 
tives as  futures.  "Proclaim  truths,  the  result  of  which 
proclamation  ivill  be  their  becoming  the  more  hardened" 
(Roman 8  1.  28;  Ephesians  4.  18) ;  but  this  does  not  so  well 
as  the  former  set  forth  God  as  designedly  giving  up  sin- 
ners injudicial  hardening  (Romans  11.  8;  2  Thessalonlans 
2,  11).  In  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  the  order  Is, 
Che  heart,  ears,  eyes;  in  the  latter,  the  reverse  order,  the 
eyes,  ears,  heart.  It  is  from  the  heart  that  corruption  flows 
Into  the  ears  and  eyes  (Mark  7.  21, 22) ;  but  through  the  eyes 
and  ears  healing  reaches  the  heart  (Romans  10.  17).  [Bew- 
okl.]  (Jeremiah  5.  21;  Ezeklel  12.2;  Zecharlah  7,11;  Acts 
7.  57;  2  Timothy  4.  4.)  In  Matthew  13.  15,  the  words  are 
quoted  In  the  indicative,  is  waxed  gross  (so  the  LXX.),  not 
the  imperative,  make  fat;  God's  word  as  to  the  future  is  as 
certain  as  if  it  were  already  fulfilled.  To  see  with  one's 
eyes  will  not  convince  a  will  that  Is  opposed  to  the  truth 
(cf.  John  11.  45,  46;  12. 10, 11).  "One  must  love  Divine  things 
In  order  to  understand  them."  [Pascal.]  be  healed— of 
their  spiritual  malady,  sin  (ch.  1.6;  Psalm  108.3;  Jeremiah 
17.  14).  11.  how  long— will  this  wretched  condition  of 
/lie  nation  being  hardened  to  Its  destruction  continue? 
until  — (ch.  5. 9)  — fulfilled  primarily  at  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  more  fully  at  the  dispersion  under  the 
Roman  Titos.  13.  (2  Kings  25.  21.)  forsaking— abandon- 
ment of  dwellings  by  their  inhabitants  (Jeremiah  4.29). 
13.  and  it  ahall  return,  and  ...  he  eaten— Rather,  but 
it  shall  6;  again  given  over  to  be  consumed:  if  even  a  tenth 
survive  the  first  destruction,  It  shall  be  destroyed  by  a 
second  (ch.  5.  25;  Ezekiel  5. 1-5, 12),  [Maurer  and  Hors- 
ley.1  In  English  Version,  "return"  refers  to  the  poor 
remnant  left  in  the  land  at  the  Babylonish  captivity  (2 
Kings  24.  14  ;  25. 12),  which  afterwards  fled  to  Egypt  in  fear 
(2  Kings  25.26),  and  subsequently  returned  thence  along 
with  others  who  had  fled  to  Moab  and  Edom  (Jeremiah 
40.11,  12);  and  suffered  under  further  Divine  Judgments, 
tell— Rather,  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree  (ch.  1.  29).  mb- 
■tance  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  cast  .  .  .  leaves  —  Rather,  "As  a 
terebinth  or  oak  in  which,  when  they  are  cast  down  (not  '  cast 
their  leaves,'  Job  14.7),  the  trunk  or  slock  remains,  so  the 
holy  seed  (Ezra  9.  2)  shall  be  the  stock  o/  that  land."  The  seeds 
of  vitality  still  exist  in  both  the  land  and  the  scattered 
people  of  Judea,  waiting  for  the  returning  spring  of  God's 
favour  (Romans  11. 5,  23-29).  According  to  Isaiah,  not  all 
Israel,  but  the  elect  remnant  alone,  Is  destined  to  salva- 
tion. God  shows  unchangeable  severity  towards  sin, 
but  covenant  faithfulness  in  preserving  a  remnant,  and 
to  it  Isaiah  bequeaths  the  prdphetic  legacy  of  the  second 
part  of  his  book  (ch.  40.-66). 

CHAPTER  VII. 

.  Chapters  7.,  8.,  and  9. 1-7.    Prediction  of  the  III,  Suc- 
cess   OF   THE    SYRO-ISRAELITI8H    INVASION   OF  JUDAH- 

Ahaz's  Alliance  with  Assyria,  and  its  Fatal  Re 
sults  to  Judea— yet  the  Certainty  of  Final  Prep 

KBVATION    AND    OF    THE    COMING    OF    MESSIAH.       In    til. 

Assyrian  Inscriptions  the  name  of  Resin,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, is  found  among  the  tributaries  of  Ttglath-pileser 
of  whose  reign  the  annals  of  seventeen  vears  nave  be»n 
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deciphered.    For  the  historical  facts  in  this  chapter,  of 
2  Kings  15.  tfT-16.  9.     Kezin  oi  Syria  and  Pekah   of  Israel, 
as  confederates,  advanced  against  Jerusalem.    In  the  first 
campaign  (2  Chronicles  28.)  they   "smote  Ahaz  with  a 
great  slaughter."    Their  object  was  probably  to  unite  the 
three  kingdoms  against  Assyria;    Egypt  seems  to  have 
favoured  the  plan,  so  as  to  Interpose  these  confederate 
kingdoms  between  her  own  frontier  and  Assyria  (cf.  •>. 
18,   "Egypt;"    and  2  Kings    17.4,  Hoshea's  league  with 
Egypt).    Rezin  and  Pekah   may  have  perceived  Ahaz'i 
inclination  towards  Assyria  rather  than  towards  their 
own  confederacy;  this  and  the  old  feud  between  Israel 
and  Judah  (1  Kings  12. 16)  occasioned  their  invasion  of 
Judah.    Ahaz,  at  the  second  Inroad  of  his  enemies  (cf 
2  Chronicles  28.,  and  2  Kings  16. 37,  with  ch.  1«.  6),  smart- 
ing under  his  former  defeat,  applied  to  Tlglath-pilesei, 
In  spite  of  Isaiah's  warning   in   this   chapter,  that  he 
should  rather  rely  on  God;  that  king  accordingly  at- 
tacked   Damascus,    and    slew    Rezin    (2  Kings   9.):    and 
probably  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  away 
part  of  Israel  cap'  Ive  (2  Kings  15.29),  unless  there  were 
two  assaults  on  Pesah— that  in  2  Kings  15.  29,  the  earlier, 
and    that    in  which    Tiglath    helped    Ahaz   subsequent. 
[G.  V.  SMrTH.]    Ahaz  was  saved  at  the  sacrifice  of  Judah's 
Independence,    and    the    payment   of    a    large    tribute, 
which    continued    till    the    overthrow    of   Sennacherib 
under  Hezeklah  (ch.  87.;  2  Kings  16.  8, 17,  18;  2  Chronicles 
28.  20).    Ahaz's  reign  began  about  741  B.  c,  and  Pekah  was 
slain  in  738.    [Winer.]    1.  Ahat— In  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  the  design  of  the  two  kings  against  Judah  was  car- 
ried out,  which  was  formed  in  Jotham's  reign  (2  Kings  15. 
37).    Syria—  Hebrew,  Aram  (Genesis  10.  22,  23),  originally 
the  whole  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mediterra- 
nean, Including  As-syria,  of  which  Syria  is  an  abbrevla 
tlon ;  here  the  region  round  Damascus,  and  along  Moun'  i 
LI  banns.    Jerusalem — an  actual  siege  of  it  took  place,  bu'  i 
was  foiled  (2  Kings  16. 5).    a.  Is  confederate  with — rather  J 
is  encamped  upon  the  territory  of  Ephraim  [Maurer];  oi 
better,  as  Rezin  was  encamped  against  Jerus<ilem,  "  is  sup- 
ported  by"  [Lowth]  Ephraim,  whose   land  lay  between  \ 
Syria  and  Judah.    The  mention  of  "  David  "  alludes,  In  i 
sad  contrast  with  the  present,  to  the  time  when  David 
made  8yrla  subject  to  him  (2  Samuel  8.  8).    Ephraim—  the 
ten   tribes.    a«  .  .  .  trees  of .  .  .  wood  —  a  simultaneous 
agitation.    3.  Go  forth— out  of  theclty,  to  the  place  where  ■ 
Ahaz  was  superintending  the  works  for  defence,  and  ther 
cutting  off  of  the  water  supply  from  the  enemy,  and  se- 1 
curing  It  to  the  city.  So  ch.22.9;  2 Chronicles 32.  4.   Shear- i 
jeshnb — t.  e.,  A  remnant  shall  return  (ch.  6.  13).    His  very 
name  (ct  v.  14 ;  ch.  8.  3)  was  a  standing  memorial  to  Ahaz 
and  the  Jews  that  the  nation  should  not,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  calamity  (v.  17-25;  ch.  8.  8-8),  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed (ch.  10.  21,  22).    conduit— an  aqueduct  from  the 
pool  or  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  city.    At  the  foot  of 
Zion  was  Fount  Siloah  (ch.  8. 6 ;  Nehemlah  3. 15;  John  9.  7), 
called  also  Gihon,  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chronicles 
32.  30).    Two  pools  were  supplied  from  it,  the  Upper,  or  Old 
(ch.  22.  11),  or  King's  (Nehemlah  2. 14),  and  the  Lower  (ch.  22. 
9),  which  received  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  upper. 
The  upper  pool  is  still  to  be  seen,  about  seven  hundred 
yards  from  the  Jaffa  gate.    The  highway  leading  to  the 
fullers  field,  which  was  in  a  position  near  water  for  the 
purposes  of  washing,  previous  to  drying  and  bleaching, 
the  ci  >th,  was  probably  alongside  the  aqueduct.    *.  Tak» 
heed.  Ac. — i.  e..  See  that  thou  be  quiet  (not  seeking  Assy- 
rian aid  in  a  flt  of  panic),    tails— mere  ends  of  firebrands 
almost  consumed  themselves  (about  soon  to  fall  before  the 
Assyrians,  v.  8),  therefore  harmless,    smoking — as  about 
uc  go  out;  not  blazing,    son    of  Remallah  —  Pekah,  an 

isurpei  (2  Kings  15.  25).  The  Easterns  express  contempl 
oy  designating  one,  not  by  his  own  name,  but  by  hii 
father's,  especially  when  the  father  is  but  little  known  Q  \ 
Samuel  20.  27,  31).  6.  vex— rather,  throw  into  consternation, 
[Gesenius.]  make  a  hreach— rather,  cleave  it  asunder 
Their  scheme  was  to  divide  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
between  themselves,  and  set  ip  a  vassal-king  of  their  ow> 
overiherest.    «on  of  Taheal — unknown;  a  Syrian  -sound- 

ne  name,  perhaps  favoured  tw  a  party  in  Jerusalem  (oh. 
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v  i,  9,  12).  1  <Ch.  8.  10;  Proverbs  SO.  30.)  8.  head— i. «.,  In 
Doth  Syria Rfjd  Israel  the  capital  shall  remain  as  It  Is;  they 
shall  Dot  conquer  Judah,  but  each  shall  possess  only  his 
own  dominions,  threescore  and  five  .  .  .  net  a  people 
—as  these  words  break  the  symmetry  of  the  parallelism 
in  this  verse,  either  they  ought  to  be  placed  after  "  Reina- 
U&h's  son,"  Iu  v.  9,  or  else  they  refer  to  some  older  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  or  of  Amos  (as  the  Jewish  writers  represent), 
parenthetically;  to  which,  in  v.  8,  the  words  "If  ye  will 
oot  believe  .  .  .  not  be  established,"  correspond  in  par- 
allelis; ...  One  deportation  of  Isra#t  happened  within  one 
or  two  years  from  this  time,  under  Tiglath-pil«ser  (2  Kings 
15.  29).  Another  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  under  Shalman- 
eser  (2  Kings  17.  1-6),  was  about  twenty  years  after.  But 
the  flnal  one  which  utterly  "  broke"  up  Israel  so  as  to  be 
"not  a  people,"  accompanied  by  a  colonization  of  Sama- 
ria with  foreigners,  was  under  Esar-haddon,  who  carried 
away  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  also,  in  the  twenty -second 
vear  of  his  reign,  sixty-five  years  from  the  utterance  of 
liis  prophecy  (cf.  Ezra  4.2,3,10,  with  2  Kings  17.  24;  2 
Chronicles  33. 11).  [Usher.]  The  event,  though  so  far  off, 
was  enough  to  assure  the  people  of  Judah  that  as  God,  the 
Head  of  the  theocracy,  would  ultimately  interpose  to  de- 
stroy the  enemies  of  His  people,  so  they  might  rely  on 
Him  now.  9.  believe,  ...  be  established — There  is  a 
paronomasia,  or  play  on  the  words,  in  the  Hebrew,  "  if  ye 
will  not  confide,  ye  shall  not  abide."  Ahaz  brought  dis- 
tress on  himself  by  distrust  In  the  Lord,  *nd  trust  in  As- 
syria. 11.  Ask  thee— since  thou  dost  not  credit  the 
prophet's  words,  sign— a  miraculous  token  to  assure  thee 
that  God  will  fulfil  His  promise  of  saving  Jerusalem  (ch. 
87. 30 ;  38. 7, 8).  "  Signs,"  facts  then  present  or  near  at  hand 
as  pledges  for  the  more  distant  future,  are  frequent  in 
Isaiah.  Ask  .  .  .  In  .  .  .  depth — lit..  Make  deep,  auk  it,  ue„ 
Go  to  the  depth  of  the  earth  or  of  Hade*  [  Vulgate  and 
LowTH],or,  Mount  high  for  it  (lit.,  Make  high).  So  in  Mat- 
thew 16. 1.  Signs  in  heaven  are  contrasted  with  the  signs 
on  earth  and  below  it  (raising  the  dead)  which  Jesus  Christ 
bad  wrought  (cf.  Romans  10.  6,  7).  He  offers  Ahaz  the 
widest  limitii  within  which  to  make  his  choice.  13.  nei- 
ther .  .  .  tempt— hypocritical  pretext  of  keeping  the  law 
(Deuteronomy  6. 16);  "  tempt,"  t.  e.,  put  God  to  the  proof,  as 
In  Matthew  4.  7,  by  seeking  His  miraculous  interposition 
without  warrant.  But  here  there  wot  the  warrant  of  the 
prophet  of  God;  to  have  asked  a  sign,  when  thus  offered, 
would  not  have  been  a  tempting  of  God.  Ahaz's  true  rea- 
son for  declining  was  his  resolve  not  to  do  God's  will,  but 
to  negotiate  with  Assyria,  and  persevere  in  his  Idolatry  (2 
Kings  16.  7,  8,  3,  4, 10).  Men  often  excuse  their  distrust  in 
God,  and  trust  in  their  own  devices,  by  professed  reverence 
for  God.  Ahaz  may  have  fancied  that  though  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  Judea  and  could  work  a  sign  there,  that 
was  no  proof  that  the  local  god  of  Syria  might  not  be 
more  powerful.  Such  was  the  common  heathen  notion 
(ch.  10. 10, 11 ;  36. 18-20).  13.  Is  It  a  small  thing  1— Is  it  not 
enough  for  you  (Numbers  16. 9)?  The  allusion  to  "  David  " 
Is  in  order  to  contrast  his  trust  in  God  with  his  degenerate 
descendant  Ahaz's  distrust,  weary— try  the  patience  of. 
men— prophets.  Isaiah  as  yet  had  given  no  outward 
proof  that  he  was  from  God ;  but  now  God  has  offered  a 
sign,  which  Ahaz  publicly  rejects.  The  sin  is  therefore 
now  not  merely  against  "men,"  but  openly  against  "God." 
Isaiah's  manner  therefore  changes  from  mildness  to  bold 
reproof.  14.  himself— since  thou  wilt  not  ask  a  sign, 
nay,  rejectest  the  offer  of  one.  yon  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
house  of  believing  "  David  "  (God  remembering  His  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  David),  not  for  unbelieving  Ahaz's 
sake,  behold — arresting  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
prophecy,  virgin— from  a  root,  to  lie  hid,  virgins  being 
closely  kept  from  men's  gaze  in  their  parents'  custody  in 
the  East.  The  Hebrew,  and  LXX.  here,  and  Greek  (Mat- 
thew 1. 23),  have  the  article,  the  virgin,  some  definite  one 
known  to  the  speaker  and  his  hearers;  primarily,  the 
woman,  then  a  virgin,  about  immediately  to  become  the 
•econd  wife,  and  bear  a  child,  whose  attainment  of  the 
age  of  discrimination  (about  three  years)  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  ita  two  Invaders ; 
>ts  fullest  signiflcancy  is  realized  in  "the  woman"  (Gene- 


sis 3. 15),  whose  seed  should  bruise  tne  serpent's  head  and 
deliver  captive  man  (Jeremiah  31. 22;  Micah  S.  3).  Language 
is  selected  such  as,  whilst  partially  applicable  to  the  imme- 
diate event,  receives  its  fullest,  most  appropriate,  and  ex- 
haustive accomplishment  in  Messianic  events.  The  New 
Testament  application  of  such  prophecies  is  nota  strained 
"accommodation;"  rather  the  temporary  fulfilment  of  an 
adaptation  of  the  far-reaching  prophecy  to  the  present  pass- 
ing event,  which  foreshadows  typically  the  great  central 
end  of  prophecy,  Jesus  Christ  (Revelation  19. 10).  Evidently 
the  wording  is  such  as  to  apply  more  fully  to  Jesus  Christ 
than  to  the  prophet's  son;  "  virgin"  applies,  in  its  simplest 
sense,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  rather  than  to  the  prophetess 
who  ceased  to  be  a  virgin  when  she  "conceived;"  "Im- 
manuel,"  Glod  with  us  (John  1.  14 ;  Revelation  21.  3),  cannot 
In  a  strict  sense  apply  to  Isaiah's  son,  but  only  to  Him 
who  is  presently  called  expressly  (ch.  9.  6),  "  the  Child,  the 
Son,  Wonderful  (cf.  ch.  8. 18),  the  mighty  Qod."  Local  and 
temporary  features  (as  v.  15, 18)  are  added  In  every  type  ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  no  type,  but  the  thing  Itself.  There 
are  resemblances  to  the  great  Antitype  sufficient  to  be 
recognized  by  those  who  seek  them;  dissimilarities 
enough  to  confound  those  who  do  not  desire  to  discover 
them,  call — i.  e.,  she  shall,  or  as  Margin,  thou,  O  Virgin, 
shalt  call;  mothers  often  named  their  children  (Genesis  4. 
1,25;  19.  'XI;  29.32).  In  Matthew  I.  23  the  expression  is 
strikingly  changed  into,  "They  shall  call;"  when  the 
prophecy  received  its  full  accomplishment,  no  longer  Is 
the  name  Immanuel  restricted  to  the  prophetess'  view  of 
His  character,  as  in  its  partial  fulfilment  in  her  son;  all 
shall  then  call  (i.  e.,  not  literally),  or  regard  Him  as  pecu- 
liarly and  most  fitly  characterized  by  the  descriptive  name, 
"Immanuel"  (1  Timothy  3. 16;  Colosslaus  2.  9).  name— not 
mere  appellation,  which  neither  Isaiah's  son  nor  Jesus 
Christ  bore  literally ;  but  what  describes  His  manifested 
attributes;  His  character  (so  ch.  9.  6).  The  name  in  lta 
proper  destination  was  not  arbitrary,  but  characteristic  of 
the  individual;  sin  destroyed  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
the  internal  being ;  hence  the  severance  now  between  th 
name  and  the  character;  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
many  in  Scripture,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  supplied  this 
want.  [Olshacsen.]  15.  Bntter— rather,  Curdled  milk, 
the  acid  of  which  is  grateful  in  the  heat  of  the  East  (Job 
20.  17).  honey— abundant  In  Palestine  (Judges  14.  8;  1 
Samuel  14. 25 ;  Matthew  3. 4).  Physicians  directed  that  the 
first  food  given  to  a  child  should  be  honey,  the  next  milk 
[Barnab.  Ep.]  Horsley  takes  this  as  implying  the  real 
humanity  of  the  Immanuel  Jesus  Christ,  about  to  be  fed 
as  other  Infants  (Luke  2.  52).  Ver.  22  shows  that  besides 
the  fitness  of  milk  and  honey  for  children,  a  state  of  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants  is  also  implied,  when,  by  reason 
of  the  invaders,  milk  and  honey,  things  produced  sponta- 
neously, shall  be  the  only  abundant  articles  of  food. 
[Maurer.J  that  He  may  know— rather,  until  He  shall 
know,  evil  .  .  .  choose  .  .  .  good — at  about  three  years 
of  age  moral  consciousness  begins  (cf.  ch.  8.  4;  Deuterono- 
my 1.  39;  Jonah  4.  11).  16.  For— the  deliverance  implied 
In  the  name  "  Immanuel,"  and  the  cessation  of  distress  as 
to  food  (v.  14, 15),  shall  last  only  till  the  child  grows  to 
know  good  and  evil;  for,  Ac.  the  land  that  .  .  .  abhor* 
rest  .  .  .  forsaken  of  .  .  .  kings — rather,  desolate  shall  be 
the  land,  before  whose  two  kings  thou  art  alarmed.  [Hkng- 
stenbkrg  and  Gesenitjs.]  the  land— viz.,  Syria  and  Sa- 
maria regarded  as  one  (2  Kings  16.  9 ;  15.  30),  Just  two  years 
after  this  prophecy,  as  it  foretells.  Horsley  takes  it,  "  The 
land  (Judah  and  Samaria)  of  (the  former  of)  which  thou 
art  the  plague  (lit.,  thorn)  shall  be  forsaken,"  <tc. ;  a  predic- 
tion thus,  that  Judah  and  Israel  (appropriately  regarded 
as  one  "land")  should  cease  to  be  kingdoms  (Luke  2. 1; 
Genesis  49. 10)  before  Immanuel  came. 

17-25.  Fatal  Consequences  of  Ahaz's  Assyrian 
Policy.  Though  temporary  deliverance  (ch.  7. 16 ;  8.  4) 
was  to  be  given  then,  and  flnal  deliverance  through  Mes- 
siah, sore  punishment  shall  follow  the  former.  After 
subduing  Syria  and  Israel,  the  Assyrians  shall  encountei 
Egypt  (2  Kings  23.29),  and  Judah  shall  be  the  battle-fl  eM  of 
both  (v.  18),  and  be  made  tributary  to  that  very  Assyria  (5 
Chronicles  28.  20;  2  Kings  16.  7,  8) now  about  to  be  called  l* 
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u  rd  *Uy  (eh.  39  1-6);  Egypt,  too,  should  prove  a  fatal  ally 
<«h.  M.  8;  SI.  1,  Ac).  18.  nlss— whistle,  to  bring  bees  to 
wttjp  <,iote,  ch.  5.  '26).  fly— found  In  numbers  about  the 
arms  of  the  Nile,  and  the  canals  from  it  (ch.  19.  6-7;  23.  3), 
Eiere  called   "  rivers."    Hence  arose  the  plague  of   files 

K!Eodus8.  21  .  Figurative,  for  numerous  and  troublesome 
ftws  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Egypt,  e.  g„  Pharaoh- 
.ueel.o.  be* — (Deuteronomy  1.  44;  Psalm  118.  12.)  As  nu- 
merous In  Assyria  as  the  fly  lu  marshy  Egypt.  Senna- 
cherib, Esiir-haddou,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  fulfilled  this 
prediction.  19.  rent — Image  of  flies  and  bees  kept  up. 
The  enemy  shall  overspread  the  land  everywhere,  even 
!n    "desolate    valleys."     thorns — wild,  contrasted    with 

'bushes,"  which  were  valued  and  objects  of  care  (see 
Margin),  20.  razor— The  Assyrians  are  to  be  God's  in- 
strument of  devastating  Judea,  Justas  a  razor  sweeps  away 
all  hair  before  It  (ch.  10.5;  Ezeklel  29.  19,20).  hired— al- 
luding to  Ahaz's  hiring  '2  Kings  16.7,8).  Tlglath-plleser 
against  Syria  and  Israel;  namely,  try  them  beyond  the 
river — viz.,  the  Euphrates ;  the  eastern  boundary  of  Jewish 
geographical  knowledge  (Psalm  72.8);  the  river  which 
Abram  crossed ;  the  Nile  also  may  be  Included  {v.  18).  [G. 
V.  Smith. J  Gesen  i  us  translates,  "  With  a  razor  hired  in 
the  parts  beyond  the  river."  head  .  .  .  feet — the  whole  body, 
Including  the  most  honoured  parts.  To  out  the  "beard" 
Is  the  greatest  Indignity  to  an  Eastern  (ch.  SO.  6;  2  Samuel 
10.  4,  5;  Ezeklel  6.  1).  ai-25.  The  coming  Desolate 
ktate  ok  the  Land  owing  to  the  Assyrians  and 
EGYPTIANS,  nourish — t.  e„  own.  young  coir — a  heifer 
giving  milk.  A  gricuUure  shall  cease,  and  the  land  become 
one  great  pasturage.  22.  abundance— by  reason  of  the 
wide  range  of  land  lying  desolate  over  which  the  cows 
and  sheep  (Including  goats)  may  range,  butter— thick 
milk,  or  cream,  honey— (Note,  v.  15.)  Food  of  spontaneous 
growth  will  be  the  resource  of  the  few  Inhabitants  left. 
Honey  shall  be  abundant,  as  the  bees  will  And  the  wild 
dowers  abounding  everywhere.  23.  where  there  were, 
&c— where  up  to  that  time  there  was  so  valuable  a  vine- 
yard as  to  have  In  It  1000  vines,  worth  a  silvering  (shekel, 
about  2s.  3d. ;  a  large  price)  each,  there  shall  be  only  briers 
(Song  of  Solomon  8.  11).  Vineyards  are  estimated  by  the 
number  of  the  vines,  and  the  goodness  of  the  kind  of 
vine.  Judea  admits  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
requires  It,  in  order  to  be  productive;  Its  present  barren- 
ness Is  due  to  neglect.  24.  It  shall  become  a  vast  hunting* 
ground,  abounding  In  wild  beasts  (cf.  Jeremiah  49.  19). 
•0.  shall  be—  rather,  were  once,  digged— In  order  to  plant 
and  rear  vines  (ch.  5.  6).  there  shall  not  come — t.  «.,  none 
Khali  come  who  fear  thorns,  seeing  that  thorns  shall 
abound  on  all  sides.  [Maureb.]  Otherwise,  "Thou  shalt 
not  come  for  fear  of  thorns."  [Gesenids.]  Only  cattle 
•hall  be  able  to  penetrate  the  briery  ground,    leaser  cattle 

—sheep  and  goats. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Chapters  8.  and  9. 7.  The  first  seven  verses  of  ch.  9.  belong 
to  this  section.  Ch.  8.  continues  the  subject  of  ch.  7.,  but 
Bt  a  later  period  (cf.  ch.  8.  4  with  ch.  7. 18);  Implying  that 
the  interval  till  the  accomplishment  Is  shorter  now  than 
then.  The  tone  of  ch,  8.  17,  21,  22,  expresses  calamity  more 
Immediate  and  afflictive  than  ch.  7. 4, 15, 22.  1.  great — suit- 
able, for  letters  large  enough  to  be  read  by  all.  roll- 
rather,  tablet,  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone  (ch.  30.  8;  Habak- 
kuk  2.  2);  sometimes  conted  with  wax,  upon  which  cha- 
racters were  traced  with  a  pointed  lntniment,  or  Iron 
my Ins ;  skins  and  papyrus  were  also  used  (ch.  19. 7).  man's 
pen— i.  e..  In  ordinary  characters  which  the  humblest 
iiiu  read  (so  Habakkuk  2.  2)  Hebrew,  enosh  means  a 
common  man,  as  contrasted  with  the  upper  ranks  (Revela- 
tion 21.  17 ;  Romans  3.  5).  Not  in  hieroglyphics.  The  ob- 
ject was  that,  after  the  event,  all  might  see  that  It  had 
be«i'  predicted  by  Isaiah,  concerning— the  title  and 
isubject  of  th«  prophecy.  Maher-snalal-hash-ba* — "They 
(i.  «.,  the  Assyrians)  hasten  to  the  spoil  (viz.,  to  spoil  Syria 
and  Samaria),  they  speed  to  the  prey."  [Geseniub.] 
otherwise,  "The  sooll  (t.  e.,  spoiler)  hastens,  the  rapine 
speeds  forward."  rMAURKK. ]  2.  1  took— rather.  "  The 
4.W) 


Lord  said  to  me,  that  I shoula  take,"  4c.  IMaubeh.)  VrtsJi 
—an  accomplice  of  Ahaz  iu  Idolatry,  and  therefore  a  wit- 
ness not  likely  to  assist  the  prophet  of  God  In  getting 
up  a  proj)hecy  after  the  event  (2  Kings  16.  10).  The  witnesses 
were  In  order  that  when  the  event  should  come  they  mlgct 
testify  that  the  tablet  containing  the  prophecy  had  been 
inscribed  with  it  at  the  time  that  it  professed.  Zecharutk 
—(2  Chronicles  29.  18.)  3.  prophetess— perhaps  the  same 
as  the  "virgin"  (ch.  7.  14j,  In  the  Interim  married  aa 
Isaiah's  second  wife:  this  is  In  the  primary  and  tem- 
porary sense.  Immatiuel  Is  even  In  this  sense  distinct 
from  Maber-shalal-hash-baz.  Thus  uineteeu  inontLs  at 
least  Intervene  from  the  prophecy  (ch.  7.  14),  nine  ht  fore 
the  birth  of  lmmanuel,  and  ton  from  that  time  to  the 
birth  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz:  adding  eleven  or  twelve 
months  before  the  latter  could  cry,  "  Father"  (ch.  8.  4„  we 
have  about  three  years  In  all,  agreeing  with  ch.  7.  15,  1ft 
4.  before,  &c. — within  a  year.  O.  waters  of  SUIloalt  .  . 
softly— their  source  is  on  the  south-east  of  Zlou  and  east 
of  Jerusalem.  It  means  sent,  the  water  being  sent  through 
an  aqueduct  (John  9.  7).  Figurative  for  the  mild,  though 
now  weak,  sway  of  the  house  of  David;  In  the  high. -si 
sense  Shiloah  expresses  the  benignant  sway  of  Jehovah 
In  the  theocracy,  administered  through  David.  Contrast 
to  the  violent  Euphrates,  "the  river"  that  typifies  As- 
syria (v.  7;  Revelation  17.  15).  "This  people"  refers  both 
to  Israel,  which  preferred  an  alliance  with  Rezln  of  Syria 
to  one  with  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  to  Judah,  a  party  In 
which  seems  to  have  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  son 
of  Tabeal  against  David's  line  (ch.  7.6);  also  to  Judah 's  da- 
sire  to  seek  an  Assyrian  alliance  is  included  In  the  censure 
(cf.  ch.  7.  17).  Ver.  14  shows  that  both  nations  are  meant; 
both  alike  rejected  the  Divine  Shiloah.  Not  "my  people," 
as  elsewhere,  when  God  expresses  favour,  but  "  this  peo- 
ple" (ch.  6.  9).  7.  therefore — for  the  reason  given  in  v.  8, 
the  Assyrian  flood,  which  Is  first  to  overflood  Syria  and 
Samaria,  shall  rise  high  enough  to  reach  rebel  Judah  also 
(»;.  8).  the  river— Euphrates  swollen  In  spring  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  of  the  Armenian  mountains  (cf.  v.  8; 
ch.  7.  20).  all  his  glory— Eastern  kings  travel  with  a  gor- 
geous retinue,  channels — natural  and  artificial  in  the 
level  region,  Mesopotamia.  8.  pass  through— the  Good 
shall  not  stop  at  Syria  and  Samaria,  but  shall  penetrate  inU 
Judea.  the  neck— when  the  waters  reach  to  the  neck,  a  man 
Is  near  drowning;  still  the  /if  ac/ is  not  said  to  be  overflowed. 
Jerusalem,  elevated  on  hills.  Is  the  head.  The  danger 
shall  be  so  imminent  as  to  reach  near  it  at  Sennacherlb'e 
Invasion  in  Hezeklah's  reign;  but  It  shall  be  spared  (ch. 
80.  28).  wings — the  extreme  bands  of  the  Assyrian  armies, 
fulfilled  (ch.  36. 1 ;  37. 25).  thy  land,  O  lmmanuel— though 
temporarily  applied  to  Isaiah's  son,  In  the  full  sense  this 
Is  applicable  only  to  Messiah,  that  Judea  Is  His,  was,  and 
still  Is,  a  pledge  that,  however  sorely  overwhelmed,  it 
6hall  be  saved  at  last;  the  "head"  Is  safe  even  now, 
waiting  for  the  times  of  restoration  (Acts  1. 6) ;  at  the  same 
time  these  words  imply  that,  notwithstanding  the  tem- 
porary deliverance  from  Syria  and  Israel,  implied  In 
"Immar.uel,"  the  greatest  calamities  are  to  follow  to 
Judah.  9.  Associate  yourselves — rather,  Raise  tumults, 
or,  Rage,  i.  e..  Do  your  worst  [Mauser],  referring  perhaps 
to  the  attack  of  Rezln  and  Pekah  on  Jerusalem,  and  . . . 
be  broken  In  pieces — rather,  yet  ye  shall  be  throivyx  into 
consternation.  Imperative  In  the  Hebrew,  according  to  the 
Idiom  whereby  the  second  of  two  Imperatives  Implies  the 
future,  viz.,  the  consequence  of  the  action  contained  in  the 
first  (so  ch.  6.  9).  The  name  "  lmmanuel"  in  v.  8  (cf.  v.  10) 
suggests  the  thought  of  the  ultimate  safety  of  ImmanueVt 
land,  both  from  its  present  two  Invaders,  and  even  from 
the  Assyrians,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  flood  where- 
with the  previous  verses  foretell  they  shall  deluge  It. 
The  succession  of  the  house  of  David  cannot  be  set  aside 
in  Judah,  for  lmmanuel  Messiah  is  to  be  born  in  it  an 
heir  of  David,  of  whom  Isaiah's  son  is  but  a  typo  (ch.  9.  *, 
6).  gtre  ear  .  .  .  for  countries— witness  the  discomfiture 
of  Judah's  enemies.  The  prophecy  probably  locks  oa 
also  to  the  final  conspiracy  of  Antichrist  and  his  support- 
ers against  the  Heir  of  David's  throne  iu  the  lattor  daye, 
and  their  utter  overthrow.  rHoRSLEY.]    ulrd  y«m»eJvsi 
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.  ,  .  fttrd  yourselves—  the  repetition  expresses  vehem- 
sntly  the  oerlainly  of  their  being  thrown  into  consternatior 
fuot  ;>*  Kngiish  Vernon,  "  broken  In  pieces").  10.  the  word 
of  <■<  vinrnaud,  for  the  assault  of  .Jerusalem.  God  is  wlih 
a*  -"  linmanuel"  Implies  this  (Numbers  14.  9;  Psalm  46.7). 
II.  with  a  »tr«ag  hand— or  else,  when  He  grasped  me  with 
His  hand.  (H(.R.SLJiY.j  Ma  u  rek,  as  Etnglish  Version,  "with 
Uie  Impetus  of  lli»  band,"  >'.  a.,  the  felt  Impulse  of  His  In- 
spiration in  ray  inluu  (Jeremiah  15.  17;  Ezeklel  1.  8;  3.  14, 
B;  St.  11.  way  of  .  .  .  people — their  distrust  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  panic  which  led  them  and  Ahab  to  seek  Assyrian 
aid.  13-10.  Tbe  words  of  Jehovah.  1!*.  confederacy — 
rather,  A  conspiracy ;  an  appropriate  term  for  the  unnatu- 
ral combination  of  Israel  with  Syrian  foreigners  against 
Judea  and  the  theocracy,  to  which  the  former  was  bound 
by  ties  of  blood  and  hereditary  religion.  [Maukeb.]  to 
all  .  .  .  say- rather,  of  all  which  this  people  calleth  a  con- 
tpiracy.  [G.  V.  Smitu.]  their  fear— viz.,  object  of  fear:  the 
hostile  conspiracy,  be  afraid  —  rather  [Mauhkuj,  "nor 
make  others  to  be  a/raid."  13.  Sanctify— Honour  His  holy 
name  by  regarding  Him  as  your  only  hope  of  safety  (ch. 
29. 23 ;  Numbers  20.  12).  hlin  .  .  .  fear— "  fear"  lest  you 
provoke  His  wrath  by  your  fear  of  man  and  distrust  of 
Him.  14.  sanctuary— inviolable  asylum,  like  the  altar 
of  the  temple  (1  Kings  1.  50;  2.  28;  Ezeklel  11. 16;  cf.  Prov- 
erbs IS.  10) ;  viz.,  to  those  who  fear  and  trust  In  Him.  bat 
.  .  .  offence — i.  «.,  a  rock  over  which  they  should  fall  to 
their  hurt;  viz.,  tbose  who  would  not  believe,  both  .  .  . 
house* — Israel  and  Judah.  Here  again  the  prophecy  ex- 
pands beyond  the  temporary  application  In  Ahaz's  time. 
The  very  stone,  lrnmanuel,  which  would  have  been  a 
tanctuary  on  belief,  becomes  a  fatal  stumbling-block  through 
unbelief.  Jesus  Christ  refers  to  this  In  Matthew  21.  44. 
(Cf.  Deuteronomy  32. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 37 ;  Daniel  2. 34 ;  Romans 
9.  33;  1  Peter  2.  8.)  gin— trap,  In  which  birds  are  unexpect- 
edly caught  (Luke  21.  35;  1  Thessalonians  5.  2).  So  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  19.  stumble  .  .  . 
taken— images  from  the  means  used  In  taking  wild  ani- 
mals. 16.  Bind  up  .  .  .  seal— What  Isaiah  had  before 
briefly  noted  by  inscribing  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  in  a 
tablet,  fixed  up  in  some  public  place,  he  afterwards  wrote 
wot  more  in  detail  in  &  parchment  roll  (ch.  30.  8);  this  he  Is 
now  to  teat  up,  not  merely  In  order  that  nothing  may  be 
added  to,  or  taken  from  it,  as  being  complete,  but  to  Im- 
ply that  it  relates  to  distant  events,  and  Is  therefore  to  be 
a  sealed  and  not  understood  testimony  (ch.  6.  9, 10),  except 
In  part  among  God's  disciples,"  i.  «.,  those  who  "sanctify 
the  Lord"  by  obedient  trust  (Psalm  25. 14).  Subsequent 
revelations  would  afterwards  clear  up  what  now  was 
dark.  So  the  Apocalypse  explains  what  In  Daniel  was 
left  unexplained  (cf.  Daniel  8.  26;  12.  9).  "The  words  are 
closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end ;"  but  Revela- 
tion 22. 10,  "Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  .  .  .  for 
the  time  Is  at  hand"  (cf.  Revelation  5. 1,  5,  9).  testimony 
—attested  by  Uriah  and  Zechariah  (v.  2).  law— the  rev- 
elation just  given,  having  the  force  of  a  law.  disciples— 
not  as  Mauekh,  Uriah  and  Zechariah  (cf.  John  7.17;  16. 
15).  17.  I— whatever  the  rest  of  the  nation  may  do,  /will 
look  to  Jenovah  alone,  that  hideth  .  .  .  the*— though  He 
seems  now  to  with  iraw  His  countenance  from  Judah  (the 
then  representative  of  "the  house  of  Jacob").  Let  as 
wait  and  trust  in,  though  we  cannot  see.  Him  (ch.  50.  20; 
54.  8;  Habakkuk  2.  3;  Luke  2.  25,  3S).  18.  I  and  the  chil- 
dren—Isaiah  meaus  salvation  of  Jeltovah;  His  children's 
names,  also  (ch.  7.  3;  7.  14;  3.  3),  were  "signs"  6uggestlveof 
the  coming  and  final  deliverance,  wonders— i.  e.,  sym- 
bols of  the  future  (ch.  20.3;  Zechariah  3.8).  "Behold  I 
.  .  .  me"  Is  quoted  in  Hebrews  2.  13  to  prove  the  manhood 
qfthe  Messiah.  This  is  the  main  and  ultimate  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy;  Its  temporary  meaning  applied  to  Ahaz's 
time.  Isaian  typically,  in  v.  17,  18,  personates  Messiah, 
who  Is  at  once  "  Father"  and  "  Son,"  Isaiah  and  lrnmanuel, 
"Child"  and  "Mighty  God."  and  is  therefore  called  here 
a  "wonder,"  as  in  ch.  9.  6,  "Wonderful."  Hence  in  He- 
twrwsa.  18,  believers  are  called  His  "children:"  but  In  t>. 
U,  U,  His  '  brethren."  On  "  the  Lord  hath  given  me,"  see 
John  8.  37.  39;  10.  29;  17.  12.  which  dwelleth  In  .  .  .  Zlon 
~«ad  wlM  therefore  protect  Jerusalem.    1»    lleeh  unto— 


Consult  In  your  national  difficulties,  them  .  .  .  Aunt  Usui 
spirits— necromancers,  splrit-charmera.  So  Said,  when 
he  had  forsaken  God  (1  Samuel  28.  7,  Ac),  consulted  th« 
witch  of  Endor  in  his  difficulties.  These  follow  In  the 
wake  of  Idolatry,  which  prevailed  under  Ahaz  (2  Rings 
18.  8,  4, 10);  he  copied  the  soothsaying  as  he  did  the  idola- 
trous "altar"  of  Damascus  (cf.  Leviticus  20.  6,  which  for- 
bids it,  ch.  19.  3).  wizards— men  claiming  supernatural 
knowledge ;  from  the  old  English,  to  wit,  i.  «.,  know,  peep 
—rather,  chirp  faintly ,  as  young  birds  do;  this  bouud  wac 
generally  ascribed  to  departed  spirits ;  by  ventrilor/uisn 
the  soothsayers  caused  a  low  sound  to  proceed  as  from  a 
grave,  or  dead  person.  Hence  the  LXX.  render  the  He- 
brew for  necromancers  here  "  ventriloquists"  (cf.  ch.  20.  4). 
mutter — moan,  should  not,  Ac. — Tbe  answer  which 
Isalab  recommends  to  be  given  to  those  advising  to  havi~ 
recourse  to  necromancers,  for  the  living,  Ac.— "should 
one,  far  the  safety  of  the  living,  seek  unto  (consult)  the 
dead?"  [Oksenius.J  Lowth  renders  it,  "/npfnee  qf  (con- 
sulting) the  living,  should  one  consult  the  dead?"  80.  T« 
the  law,  &c.—the  revelation  of  God  by  His  prophet  (v.  16), 
to  which  be  directs  them  to  refer  those  who  would  advise 
uecromaucy.  If  they  speak  not  ...  it  in  Iin-hom — 
English  Version  understands  "they"  as  the  necrojnancers. 
But  the  Hebrew  rendered  because  Is  not  this,  but  who  ;  and 
if  not  ought  rather  to  be  shall  they  not;  or,  truly  they  shall 
speak  according  to  this  word,  who  have  no  ■nurrning  light 
(so  the  Hebrew,  i.  e.,  prosperity  after  the  night  of  sorrows) 
(Uiwning  on  them.  [Mactkeh  and  G.  V.  Smith.]  They 
who  are  in  the  dark  night  of  trial,  without  a  dawn  of 
hope,  shall  surely  say  so,  Do  not  seek,  as  we  did,  to  necro- 
mancy, but  "  to  the  law,"  Ac.  77m:  law  perhaps  includes 
here  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  the  "Magna  Charta"  on 
whloh  prophetlsm  commented.  [Krrro.]  »1,  '4--J.  More 
detailed  description  of  the  despair,  which  they  shall  fall 
Into,  who  sought  necromancy  instead  of  God ;  c.  20  im 
piles  that  too  late  they  shall  see  how  much  better  It  woul 
have  been  for  them  to  have  sought  "to  the  law,"  Ac 
(Deuteronomy  32.  31).  But  now  they  are  given  over  to 
despair.  Therefore,  whilst  seeing  the  truth  of  God,  they 
only  "curse  their  King  and  God;"  foreshadowing  the 
future  like  conduct  of  those  belonging  to  the  "kingdom 
of  U:e  beaRt,"  when  they  shall  be  visited  with  Divine 
plagues  (Revelation  16. 11 ;  cf.  Jeremian  18.  12).  through 
It — viz.,  the  land,  hardly  bestead — oppressed  with  anx- 
iety, hungry— a  more  grievou  4  famine  than  the  tempo- 
rary one  in  Ahaz's  time,  owing  to  Assyria;  then  there 
was  some  food,  but  none  now  (ch.  7. 15,  22;  Leviticus  26.  3-5, 
14-16,  20).  their  king  .  .  .  God— Jehovah,  King  of  the 
Jews  (Psalm  5.  2;  68.  24).  look  upward  .  .  .  unto  th« 
earth— whether  they  look  up  to  heaven,  or  down  towards 
the  land  of  Judea,  nothing  but  despair  shall  present  Itself. 
dimness  of  anguish— darkness  of  distress  (Proverbs  1. 
27).  driven  to  darkneus— rather,  thick  darkness  (Jeremiah 
23.12).  Driven  onward,  as  by  a  sweeping  storm.  The  Jew- 
ish rejection  of  "  their  King  and  God,"  Messiah,  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  these  awful  calamities. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-7.  Continuation  of  the  Pbophrot  in  cha? 
8.  1.  Nevertheless,  Ac— rather,  "for  darkness  shall  not 
(continually)  be  on  it  (».  e„  the  land)  on  which  there  la 
(now)  distress."  [Hkngstenbkro  and  Mauhkk.]  The  for 
refers,  not  to  the  words  immediately  preceding,  but  to  the 
consolations  in  ch.  8.  9, 10, 17, 18.  Do  not  despair,  for,  Ac 
when  at  the  first,  Ac. — rather,  "as  the  former  time  has 
brought  contempt  on  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtall 
(viz.,  the  deportation  of  their  inhabitants  under  Tiglath 
pileser,  2  Kings  15.  29,  a  little  before  the  giving  of  thlt 
prophecy);  so  shall  the  after-coming  time  bring  bonoui 
to  the  way  of  the  6ea  (the  district  round  the  lake  of 
Galilee),  the  land  beyond  [but  Hkngstenbkro,  "  by  the 
side  of"]  Jordan  (Perea,  east  of  Jordan,  belonging  to  Reu 
ben,  Gad,  and  half-Manasseh)  the  circle  [but  Hjengbtc-.b- 
bkbg,  "  Galilee"]  (<.  e.,  region) of  the  "  Gentiles."  [M  Annan 
Hxnqstbnbkbo,  Ac]  Galil  In  Hebrew  is  a  circle,  cirvmti, 
and  from  it  came  the  naina  Galilee.    North  of  Napuiy.ll 
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inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  the 
bordering  Phoenician  race  (Judges  1.  30;  1  Kings  9,  11). 
Besides  the  recent  deportation  by  Tiglath-plleser,  It  had 
oeen   sorely  smitten   by  Benhadad  of  SyTla,  200  years 
before  (1  Kings  15.  20).    It  was  after  the  Assyrian  depor- 
tation colonized  with  heathens,  by  Esar-haddon  (2  Kings 
17.  24).    Hence  arose  the  contempt  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
southern  Jews  of  purer  blood  (John  1. 46 ;  7. 52).    The  same 
region  which  was  so  darkened  once,  shall  be  among  ttfe 
first  to  receive  Messiah's  light  (Matthew  4. 13, 15, 16).    It 
uras  In  despised  Galilee  that  he  first  and  most  publicly 
exercised  His  ministry;  from  It  were  most  of  His  apos- 
tles.   Foretold  in  Deuteronomy  33,  18,  19 ;  Acts  2.  7 ;  Psalm 
88.  27,  28,  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic  capital,  might  readily 
have  known  Messiah;  to  compensate  less  favoured  Gal- 
ilee, He  ministered  mostly  there ;  Galilee's  very  debase- 
ment made  It  feel  Its  need  of  a  Saviour,  a  feeling  not 
known  to  the  self-righteous  Jews  (Matthew  9. 13).    It  was 
appropriate,  too,  that  He  who  was  both  "  the  Light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Glory  of  His  people  Israel," 
should  minister  chiefly  on  the  border  land  of  Itrael,  near 
the  Gentiles.    2.  the  people — The  whole  nation,  Judah  and 
Israel,     shadow  of  death— the  darkest  misery  of  cap- 
tivity.   3.  multiplied  .  .  .  nation— primarily,  the  rapid 
increase  of  Israelites  after  the  return  from  Babylon;  more 
fully  and  exhaustively  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
at  first,    not  increased  the  Joy— By  a  slight  change  in 
the  Hebrew,  Us  (joy)  is  substituted  by  some  for  not,  because 
"not  Increased  the  joy"  seems  opposite  to  what  immedi- 
ately follows,  "the  joy,"  <fec.    Henostenbebg  retains  not 
thus:  "Whose  joy  thou  hadst  not  Increased"  (i.  e.,  hadst 
diminished).    Others,  "Hast  thou  not  Increased  the  Joy?" 
The  very  difficulty  of  the  reading,  not,  makes  It  less  likely 
to  be  an  interpolation.    Hobsley  best  explains  It,  The 
prophet  sees  in  vision  a  shifting  scene,  comprehending 
at  one  glance  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church   to 
remotest  times— a  laud  dark  and  thinly  peopled — lit  up 
by  a  sudden   light  — filled   with  new  Inhabitants — then 
straggling  with  difficulties,  and  again  delivered  by  the 
utter  and  final  overthrow  of  their  enemies.    The  influx 
of  Gentile  converts  (represented  here  by  "Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles")  soon  was  to  be  followed  by  the  growth  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  final  rise  of  Antichrist,  who  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, whilst  God's  people  is  delivered,  as  In  the  case  of 
Gideou's  victory  over  Mldian,  not  by  man's  prowess,  but 
by  the  special  interposition  of  God.  before  thee — a  phrase 
taken  from  sacrificial  feasts;  the  tithe  of  harvest  was  eaten 
be/ore  God  (Deuteronomy  12.  7;  14.  26).   as  men  rejoice  .  .  . 
divide  .  .  .  spoil  — referring   to   the  Judgments   on    the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  and  His  people,  which  usually  accom- 
pany revelations  of  His  grace.     4.  The  occasion  of  the 
"joy,"  the  deliverance  not  only  of  Ahaz  and  Judah  from 
the  Assyrian  tribute  (2  Kings  16. 8),  and  of  Israel's  ten  tribes 
from  the  oppressor  (2  Kings  15, 19),  but  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian Church  from  its  last  great  enemy,     hast—  the  past 
time  for  the  future,  in  prophetic  vision ;  It  expresses  the 
certainty  of  the  event,     yoke  of  his  burden  — the  yoke 
with  which  he  was  burdened,    staff  of  .  .  .  shoulder— the 
staff  which  strikes  his  shoulder  [Macser];  or  the  wood, 
like  a  yoke,  on  the  neck  of  slaves,  the  badge  of  servitude. 
[RosENMrtLLEB.]    day  of  Midian— (Judges  7.8-22.)     As 
Gideon  with  a  handful  of  men  conquered  the  hosts  of 
Midian,  so  Messiah  the  "child"  (v.  6)  shall  prove  to  be  the 
"Prince  of  peace,"  and  the  small  Israel  under  Him  shall 
overcome  the  mighty  hosts  of  Antichrist  (cf.  Mlcah  5.  2-5), 
containing  the  same  contrast,  and  alluding  also  to  "the 
Assyrian,"  the  then  enemy  of  the  Church,  as  here  in 
Isaiah,  the  type  of  the  last  great  enemy.    For  further  an- 
alogies between  Gideon's  victory  and  the  gospel,  cf.  2 
Corinthians  4. 7,  with  Judges  7.  22.    As  the  "  dividing  of  the 
spoil"  (v.  3)  was  followed  by  that  which  was  "not  Joy," 
the  making  of  the  idolatrous  ephod  (Judges  8. 24-27),  so  the 
eospel  victory  was  soon  followed  by  apostasy  at  the  flrst, 
and  shall  be  so  again  after  the  millennial  overthrow  of 
Antichrist  (Revelation  20.  3,  7-0),  previous  to  Satan's  last 
doom   (Revelation  20.  10).     5.  every  battle,  4c.  —  rather, 
"every  greave  of  (the  warrior  who  is)  armed  with  greaves 
in  the  din  of  battle,  and  the  martial  garment  (or  cloak, 
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called  by  the  Latins  sagum)  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be  foi 
burning,  (and)  fuel  for  fire."  [Maueeb.]  All  warlike  ac- 
coutrements shall  be  destroyed,  as  no  longer  required  In 
the  new  era  of  peace  (ch.  2.  4 ;  11  6. 7 ;  Psalm  46. 9 ;  Ezeklel 
39.  9;  Micah  5,  5, 10;  Zechariah  9.  9, 10).  Cf.  Malachl  4. 1,  at 
to  the  previous  burning  up  of  the  wicked.  6.  For— Tn« 
ground  of  these  great  expectations,  unto  us  — for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews  first,  and  then  the  Gentiles  (cf.  "  unto 
j/ou"(Luke  2.11).  son.  .  .  given— {Psalm  2. 7.)  God's  gratui- 
tous gift,  on  which  man  had  no  claim  (John  3.  16;  Romans 
6.  23).  government .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  shoulder— The  ensign 
of  office  used  to  be  worn  on  the  shoulder,  in  token  of  sus- 
taining the  government  (ch.  22.  22).  Here  the  government  on 
Messiah's  shoulder  is  in  marked  antithesis  to  the  "yoke 
and  staff"  of  the  oppressor  on  Israel's  "shoulder"  (v.  4). 
He  shall  receive  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  from  the  Father, 
to  vindicate  It  from  the  misrule  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted  to  hold  it  for  and  under  the  Most  High,  but  whe 
sought  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  His  right;  the  Father  as- 
serts His  right  by  the  Son,  the  "  Heir  of  all  things,"  who 
will  hold  it  for  Him  (Daniel  7.  18, 14).  name  .  .  .  called  - 
His  essential  characteristics  shall  be.  Wonderful  —  (Note, 
ch.  8.  18;  Judges  18. 18;  Margin,  1  Timothy,  3.  16.)  Coun- 
sellor—{Psalm  16.  7 :  Romans  11.  33,  34 ;  1  Corinthians  1.  24 ; 
Colossians  1  3.)  mighty  God— (Ch.  10.  21;  Psalm  24.  8; 
Titus  2.  13.)  Hobsley  translates,  "God  the  mighty  man." 
"Unto  us  .  .  .  God"  Is  equivalent  to  "Immauuel"  (ch.  7. 
14).  everlasting  Father — this  marks  Him  as  "  Wonder- 
ful," that  He  is  "a  child,"  yet  the  "everlasting  Father''' 
(John  10.  30;  14.  9).  Earthly  kings  leave  their  people  after 
a  short  reign;  He  will  reign  over  and  bless  them  for  ever. 
[Hengstenbkbg.]  Prince  of  Peace — (Note,  v.  5;  Genesis 
49.  10;  Shiloh,  "  The  Tranquillizer.")  Finally  (Hosea,  2. 18). 
Even  already  He  is  "our  peace"  (Luke  2. 14;  Ephesians  2. 
14).  7.  Of.  .  .  Increase  .  .  .  no  end— His  princely  rule 
shall  perpetually  increase  and  be  unlimited  (Daniel  2. 44). 
throne  of  David— (1  Kings  8.  25;  Psalm  2.  6;  132. 11;  Jere- 
miah 3. 17, 18;  Ezekiel34.  23-26 ;  87. 16,  22 ;  Luke  1.32,33;  Acts 
2.30.)  Judgment  .  .  .  Justice— It  is  not  a  kingdom  of  mere 
might,  and  triumph  of  force  over  enemies,  but  of  right- 
eousness (ch.  42.  21 ;  Psalm  45. 6, 7),  attainable  only  in  and  by 
Messiah,  zeal,  Ac— Including  not  only  Christ's  hidden 
spiritual  victory  over  Satan  at  the  flrst  coming,  but  the 
open  one  accompanied  with  "Judgments"  on  Antichrist 
and  every  enemy  at  the  second  coming  (ch.  69. 17;  Psalm 
9.6-8). 

Ver.  8-21,  and  chap.  10.  1-4.  Pbophecy  as  to  the  Teh 
Tbibes.  Delivered  a  little  later  than  the  previous  one. 
The  chapters  9.  and  10.  ought  to  have  been  so  divided.  The 
present  division  into  chapters  was  made  by  Cardinal  Hugo, 
In  a.d.  1250;  and  Into  verses,  by  Robert  Stephens,  the  fa- 
mous printer  of  Paris,  in  1561.  After  the  Assyrian  inva- 
sion of  Syria,  that  of  Ephraim  shall  follow  (2  Kings  16.  9) : 
verses  8-11, 17-20,  foretell  the  Intestine  discords  in  Israel 
alter  Hoshea  had  slain  Pekah  (A.D.  739),  i.e.,  just  after  the 
Assyrian  invasions,  when  for  seven  years  it  was  stripped 
of  magistrates  and  torn  into  factions.  There  are  four 
strophes,  each  setting  forth  Ephraim's  crime  and  conse- 
quent punishment,  and  ending  with  the  formula,  "  For  all 
this  His  anger  Is  not  turned  away,"  Ac.  (v.  12, 17,  21,  and 
ch.  10.  4).  8.  Heading  of  the  prophecy :  (v.  8-12),  the  first 
strophe,  unto  Jacob— against  the  ten  tribes.  [Lowth.J 
lighted  upon— fallen  from  heaven  by  divine  revelation 
(Daniel  4.  31).  9.  know — to  their  cost:  experimentally 
(Hosea  9.  7).  Samaria— the  capital  of  Ephraim  (cf.  as  to 
phrase,  ch.  1.  1).  10.  bricks— In  the  East  generally  sun- 
dried,  and  therefore  soon  dissolved  by  rain.  Granting,  say 
the  Ephraimites  to  the  prophet's  threat,  that  our  affairs 
are  in  a  ruinous  state,  we  will  restore  them  to  more  than 
their  former  magnificence.  Self-confident  unwillingness 
to  see  the  judgments  of  God  (ch.  26. 11.)  hewn  stones— (1 
Kings  5. 17.)  sycamores— growing  abundantly  on  the  low 
lands  of  Judea,  and  though  useful  for  building  on  account 
of  their  antiseptio  property  (which  Induced  the  Egyptians 
to  use  them  for  the  cases  of  their  mummies),  not  very  valu- 
able. The  cedar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  odorous,  free  from 
knots,  durable,  and  precious  (1  Kings  10.  27).  "  We  will 
replace  cottages  with  palaces."    11.  adversaries  of  Rexiv 
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-trie  Assjriaus,  who  shall  first  attack  J)amascw8,  shall 
oext  advance  "  against  him"  (Ephratm).  This  Is  the  pun- 
ishment of  Ephraim's  pride  In  making  light  (v.  10)  of  the 
Judgment  already  Inflicted  by  God  through  Tiglath-plleser 
2  Kings  15.  29).  A  second  Assyrian  invasion  (Note  on  the 
aeglnnlngof  ch.  7.)  shall  follow.  The  reading  "princes" 
for  "adversaries"  is  uncalled  for.  Join— rather,  arm ;  cover 
with  armour.  [Maurer.]  his  —  Rezin's.  13.  Syrians  — 
though  now  allies  of  Ephralm,  after  Rezin's  death  they 
«hall  join  the  Assyrians  against  Ephralm.  "  Together," 
!n  v.  11,  refers  to  this.  Conquering  nations  often  enlist  in 
their  armies  the  subject  races  (ch.  22. 6 ;  cf.  2  Kings  16.9 ;  Jere- 
miah 35. 11).  [ Aben-Ezra,  GESKurus.]  Hobsijit  less  prob- 
ably takes  "Syrians  before,"  as  the  Syrians  to  the  east,  i.e„ 
not  Rezin's  subjects,  but  the  Assyrians:  "Aram"  being  the 
common  name  of  Syrians  and  Assyrians.  Philistines— 
of  Palestine,  behind  — from  the  west:  in  marking  the 
points  of  the  compass,  Orientalists  nvoe  the  east,  which  Is 
be/ore  them:  the  west  is  behind.  The  right  hand  Is  the 
south :  the  left,  the  north.  devsmr— as  a  ravenous  beast 
(ch.  1.  20;  Jeremiah  10.  26;  90. 18;  Numbers  14. »).  For  all 
this,  Ac.— The  burden  of  each  strophe.  13-17.  Second 
strophe,  turneth  not— the  design  of  God's  chastisements. 
Not  fulfilled  in  their  case :  a  new  cause  for  punishment 
(Jeremiah  2.  SO ;  5.3).  14.  head  and  tall— proverbial  for  the 
highest  and  lowest  (Deuteronomy  28. 18,  44).  branch  and 
rush— another  image  for  the  same  thought  (ch.  19. 15).  The 
branch  is  elevated  on  the  top  of  the  tree :  the  rush  is  coarse 
and  low.  15.  ancient—  the  elder,  honourable— the  man 
of  rank,  prophet . . .  lies  . . .  tall— there  were  many  such 
in  Samaria  (1  Kings  22.  6, 22,  23 ;  ol  as  to  "tall,"  Revela- 
tion 9. 19).  16.  leaders,  Ac.  —  See  Margin,  and  Note,  ch. 
3. 12.  17.  no  Joy— the  parallelism  "  neither  .  .  .  mercy," 
■bows  that  this  means,  He  shall  have  no  such  delight  in 
their  youthful  warriors,  however  much  they  be  the  na- 
tion's delight  and  reliance,  as  to  save  them  from  the  en- 
emy's sword  (ch.  81. 8 ;  cf.  Jeremiah  18. 21).  fatherless,  Ac. 
—not  even  the  usual  object*  of  His  pity  (Psalm  10. 14, 18; 
$8. 6  j  Jeremiah  48. 11 ;  Hosea  14. 8)  shall  be  spared,  hypo- 
arite— rather,  a  UberHne,  polluted.  [Hobslby.]  folly— 
wickedness  (Psalm  14. 1).  still— notwithstanding  all  these 
Judgments,  more  remain.  18-31.  Third  strophe,  bumeth 
— maketh  consumption,  not  only  spreading  rapidly,  but 
also  consuming  like  fire;  sin  is  Its  own  punishment. 
briers  .  .  .  thorns— emblem  of  the  wicked;  especially 
those  of  low  rank  (ch.  27. 4;  2  Samuel  23.  8).  forest— from 
the  humble  shrubbery  the  flame  spreads  to  the  vast  forest  ; 
it  reaches  the  high,  as  well  as  the  low.  mount  up  like . . . 
smoke— rather,  "They  (the  thickets  of  the  forest)  shall  lift 
themselves  proudly  aloft  [the  Hebrew  Is  from  a  Syriac  root,  a 
cock,  expressing  stateliness  of  motion,  from  his  strutting 
§ait,  Horsley],  in  (in  passing  Into)  volumes  of  ascending 
smoke."  [Maurer.]  19.  darkened— viz.,  with  smoke  (v.  18). 
LXX.  and  Ohaldee  render  it,  is  burnt  up :  so  Maurer,  from 
an  Arabic  root  meaning  suffocating  heat,  no  man  .  .  . 
spare  . .  .  brother— Intestine  discord  snapping  asunder 
the  dearest  ties  of  nature,  a©,  hungry— not  literally. 
Image  from  unappeasable  hunger,  to  picture  Internal  tac- 
tions, reckless  of  the  most  tender  ties  (v.  19),  and  insatla- 
>ly  spreading  misery  and  death  on  every  side  (Jeremiah 
,9.9).  eat— not  lit.,  but  destroy  (Psalm  27.2;  Job  19.22). 
flesh  of . . .  arm— those  nearest  akin ;  their  former  support 
(helper)  (ch.  32. 2).  [Maurer.]  21.  Bfanasseh,  Ephralm 
—The  two  sons  of  Joseph.  So  closely  united  as  to  form  be- 
tween them  but  one  tribe ;  but  now  about  to  be  rent  into 
factions,  thirsting  for  each  other's  blood.  Disunited  In 
Bil  things  else,  but  united  "  together  against  their  brother 
Judah"  (2  Kings  15. 10,  30). 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1-4.  Fourth  strophe.  1.  them  that  deeree— vie., 
unrighteous  judges,  write  grlevousnesa,  Ac. — not  the 
icrlbes.  but  the  magistrates  who  caused  %tnjust  decisions  (lit., 
to&t&stic*  or  "  grievousness")  to  be  recorded  by  them  (ch.  85. 8) 
;Maur?:rJ  (ch.  1. 10,  23).  a.  To  turn  aside,  Ac— The  effect 
of  their  conduct  is,  to  prrvert  the  cause  of  the  needy.  [Hob- 
M.KT..   In  fihiolish  Version"  from  judgmeot"  means  "from 


obtaining  justice."  take  away  the  right—"  make  plunder 
of  the  right"  (rightful  claim).  [Hoksl,ey.J  3.  what  will 
ye  do — what  way  of  escape  will  there  be  for  y  ou  ?  visita- 
tion—of God's  wrath  (ch.  26.  14;  Job  35.  15;  Hosea  9.  7). 
from  far— from  Assyria,  leave  .  .  .  glory— rather,  "  de- 
posit (for  safe- keeping)  your  vjealth."  [Lowth.]  So  Psalm 
49. 17.  4.  Without  me— Not  having  me  to  "  flee  to"  (v.  3). 
bow  down— bereft  of  strength  they  shall  fall;  or  else, 
they  shall  lie  down  fettered,  under  . .  .  under — rather, 
amongst  (lit.,  in  the  place  of).  [Horsucy.]  The  "under"  may 
be,  however,  explained,  "trodden  under  the  (feet  of  the) 
prisoners  going  into  captivity,"  and  "overwhelmed  under 
the  heaps  of  slain  on  the  battle-field."    [MaUBBR.J 

Chapters  10.  5-34,  and  11.  12.  Destruction  of  the  As- 
syrians; Coming  of  Messiah  ;  Hymn  of  Praise.  Verses 
9, 11  show  that  Samaria  was  destroyed  before  this  proph- 
ecy. It  was  written  when  Assyria  proposed  (a  design 
which  it  soon  after  tried  to  carry  out  under  Sennacherib) 
to  destroy  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  as  it  had  destroyed  Sa- 
maria. This  is  the  first  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  under 
Hezeklah.  Probably  between  722  and  716  B.  C.  (see  v.  27). 
9.  O  Assyrian,  Ac— rather,  "What,  ho  [but  Maurer, 
Woe  to  the\,  Assyrian !  He  is  the  rod  and  staff  of  mine 
anger  (my  instrument  in  punishing ;  Jeremiah  51.  20;  Psalm 
17.13).  In  their  hands  is  mine  Indignation."  [Horsxey, 
after  Jerome.]  I  have  put  into  the  Assyrians'  hands  the 
execution  of  mine  indignation  against  my  people.  6. 
send  him—"  Kings'  hearts  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord" 
(Proverbs  21.  1).  hypocritical— polluted.  [Hobsxey.J  iu> 
tion— Judali,  against  whom  Sennacherib  was  forming  de 
signs,  of  my  wrath  — objects  of  my  wrath,  give  .  . 
charge — (Jeremiah  34.  22.)  and  to  tread,  Ac. — Hokslky 
translates,  "And  then  to  make  hitn  (the  Assyrian)  a  tramp 
ling  under  foot  like  the  mire  of  the  streets"  (so  i<.  12;  ch. 
83.  1 ;  Zecbariah  10.  5).  But  see  ch.  87.  26.  7.  meaneth  not 
so — He  is  only  thinking  of  his  own  schemes,  whilst  God 
is  overruling  them  to  His  purposes,  think— intend.  Sin- 
ners' plans  are  no  less  culpable,  though  they  by  them  un- 
consciously fulfil  God's  designs  (Psalm  76. 10;  Mleah  4. 12). 
So  Joseph's  brethren  (Genesis  60.20;  Proverbs  16.  4).  The 
sinner's  motive,  not  the  res-ult  (which  depends  on  God),  will 
be  the  test  in  judgment,  heart  to  destroy  .  .  .  not  a  few 
— Sennacherib's  ambition  was  not  confined  to  Judea.  His 
plan  was  also  to  conquer  Egypt-  and  Ethiopia  (ch.  20; 
Zecbariah  1.  15).  8-11.  Vauntings  of  the  Assyrians.  Il- 
lustrated by  the  self-laudatory  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  de- 
ciphered by  HINCK8.  princes  .  . .  kings— Eastern  satraps 
and  governors  of  provinces  often  had  the  title  and  diadem 
of  kings.  Hence  the  title  "  King  of  kings,"  Implying  the 
greatness  of  him  who  was  over  them  (Ezekiel  26.7;  Ezra 
7  12).  9.  Is  not  .  .  .  as— Was  there  any  one  of  these  cities 
able  to  withstand  me  T  Not  one.  So  Rabshakeh  vaunts 
(ch.  36. 19).  Calno— Calneh,  built  by  Nimrod  (Genesis  10. 
10),  once  his  capital,  on  the  Tigris.  Carchemish — Circe- 
sium,  on  the  Euphrates.  Taken  afterwards  by  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt;  and  retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar :  by  the 
Euphrates  (Jeremiah  46.  2).  Hamath— in  Syria,  north  of 
Canaan  (Genesis  10. 18).  Taken  by  Assyria  about  b.  c.  753. 
From  it  colonists  were  planted  by  Assyria  in  Samaria. 
Arpad— near  Hainath.  Samaria— now  overthrown.  Da- 
mascus— (Ch.  17.)  10,  11.  found— unable  to  resist  me: 
hath  overcome  (so  Psalm  21.  8).  and  whose— rather,  and 
their.  This  clause,  down  to  "Samaria,"  is  parenthetical. 
excel— were  more  powerful.  He  regards  Jerusalem  as 
Idolatrous,  an  opinion  which  it  often  had  given  too  much 
ground  for:  Jehovah  was  In  his  view  the  mere  local  god 
of  Judea,  as  Baal  of  the  countries  where  it  was  adored, 
nay,  inferior  in  power  to  some  national  gods  (ch.  36. 19,  20, 
87. 12).  See  in  opposition,  oh.  37.  20;  46. 1.  As  my  band  .  .  . 
shall  I  not,  as  1  have — a  double  protasis.  Agitation 
makes  one  accumulate  sentences,  la.  whole  work— His 
entire  plan  in  regarn  to  the  punUhment  of  the  Jews  (v.  5-7), 
Zlon — the  royal  residence,  the  court,  princes  and  nobles; 
as  distinguished  from  "Jerusalem,"  the  people  in  general, 
fruit—the  result  of, »'.  e.,  the  plans  emanating  from,  stout 
—Hebrew,  greatness  of,  i.  e.,  pride  of.  glory  -haughtiness, 
13. 1  am  prudent — He  ascribes  b  s  success  to  ills  own  pru- 
dence, not   to  God's  providence,      removed   hound»-««>f 
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Midi)  old,  and  substituted  Dew  boundaries  of  kingdoms 
it  will.    A   criminal   act,  as  Jehovah   Himself  had  ap- 
pointed the  boundaries  of  the  nations  (Deuteronomy  82.8). 
fcr*ojnr<-»  -  hoarded  treasure*.  [HoRSLBY.]    put  down  .  .  . 
Inhabitant*  ilk*-,  Ac— rather,  "as  a  valiant  man,  I  have 
brought  down  (from   their  teat*)  those   seated'    (viz.,  on 
throne«:  as  In  Psalm2.  4;  29. 10;  65. 19.  The  Hebrew  tor  "He 
tLul  abkleth,"  Is  He  that  sitleth  on  a  throne);  otherwise,  "  I 
bave  brought  down  (as  captive*  into  Assyria,  which  lay  lower 
lhan  Judea;  therefore  'brought  down,'  of.  ch.  80.  1.  10), 
ihe  inhabitant*."     [Macbeb.]     14.    nest  — Implying    the 
ease  with  which  he  carried  off  all  before  hlrn.   left— by  the 
parent  bird,    none  .  .  .  moved  .  .  .  wing — Image  from  an 
angry  bird  resisting  the  robbery  of  Its  "  nest."    peeped — 
chirped  even   low  (ch.  8.19).     No  resistance  was  ottered 
me,    of   deed,  or  even  word.    15.   Shall  the  instrument 
boast  against  Him  who  uses  It?    Though  free  In  a  sense, 
and  carrying  out  his  own  plans,  the  Assyrian  was  un- 
oonctously  carrying  out   OocT*  purposes,     shaketh   It- 
moves  It  hack  and  forward,    stair .  .  .  lift  .  .  .  Itaelf  .  .  . 
no  wood— rather,  "as  If  the  staff  (man,  the  Instrument 
tt  God's  Judgments  on  his  fellow-man)  should  set  aside 
."Him  who  is)  not  wood  "  (not  a  mere  Instrument,  as  man). 
On  "  no  wood  "  cf.  Deuteronomy  82.  21,  "  that  which  Is  not 
Qoii;"  ch.  81.8  shows  that  God  Is  meant  here  by  "not 
wood."    [Mauksr.]    16.  fat  ones— <Ch.  a,  17.)    The  robust 
and  choice  soldiers  of  Assyria  (Psalm  78.  SI,  where  "  fat- 
test" answers  In  the  parallelism  to  "chosen,"  or  "young 
men,"  Margin),    leanness — carrying  out  the  Image  In  "fat 
ones."    Destruction  (Psalm    106.  15).    Fulfilled  (ch.  87.  86). 
hi*  glory— Assyria's  noble*.    So  In  ch.  6. 13  Margin;  ch.  8, 
7.    kindle — a  new  image  iroraflre  consuming  quickly  dry 
materials  (Zechorlah  12.  6).    17,  18.  light  of  Israel— car- 
rying out  the  Image  In  the  end  of  v.  16.    Jehovah,  who  Is  a 
light  to  Israel,  shall  be  the  "  fire"  (Deuteronomy  4.  2-1 ;  He- 
brews 12  29)  that  shall  ignite  the  thorn* (the  Assyrians,  like 
dry  fuel,  a  ready  prey  to  flame),    thorns,  Ac.    18.  glory 
•f  .  .  .  forest — The  common  soldiers,  the  prince*,  officer*, 
Ac,  all  alike  together,  shall  be  consumed  (Note  eh.  9.  18). 
m  one  day— (Ch.  87.36.)    fruitful   field  —  lit.,    Carmel,  a 
rich  mountain  In  the  tribe  of  Asher.    Fig.  for  Sennache- 
rib's mighty  army.    Perhaps  alluding  to  his  own  boasting 
vords  about,  to  be  nttered  (ch.  37.  24),  "  I  will  enter  the  for- 
est of  his  Carmel."    soul  and  body— proverbial  for  ut- 
terly ;  the  entire  man  Is  made  up  of  soul  and  body,    as 
when  a  standard-bearer  falnteth — rather,  "  they  shall 
De  as  when  a  sick  man  (from  a  Syrlac  root)  wastes  away." 
Cf.  "  leanness,"  i.e.,  wasting  destruction  (v.  16).   [Macrke.] 
Or,  "there  shall  be  an  entire  dissipation,  like  a  perfect 
waiting"  (viz.,  of  the  Assyrian  army).    [Horsley.J    1». 
rest— Those  who  shall  survive  the  destruction  of  the  host. 
Sals  forest — same  image  as  In  v.  18,  for  the  once  dense  army. 
uhlld  .  .  .  write — so  few  that  a  child  might  count  them. 
20-22.  The  effect  on  the  "remnant"  (contrasted  with  the 
Assyrian  remnant,  v.  19),  viz.,  those  who  shall  be  left  after 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  will  be  a  return  from  depend- 
ence on  external  Idolatrous  nations,  as  Assyria  and  Egypt 
f3  Kings  18.  21 ;  16.  7-9),  to  the  God  of  the  theocracy ;  ful- 
filled in  part  in  the  pious  Hezeklah's  days;  but  from  the 
future  aspect  under  which  St.  Paul,  in  Romans  9.  27,  28  (cf. 
"  short  work"  with  "  whole  work,"  v.  12,  here),  regards  the 
whole  prophecy,  the  "remnant,"  "who  stay  upon  the 
Lord,"  probably  will  receive  their  fullest  realization  In 
the  portion  of  Jews  left  after  that  Autlchrlst  shall  have 
been  overthrown,  who  shall  "  return"  unto  the  Lord  (ch. 
8.13;  7.3;  Zccharlah  12.9, 10;  14.2,3;  Zephanlah  8. 12).    31. 
mighty  tiod— (ch.  9.  6)  the  God  who  shall  have  evinced 
such  might  in  destroying  Israel's  enemies.    As  the  Assy- 
rian*  In  Sennacherib's  reign  did  not  carry  off  Judah  cap- 
tive, the  retarning  "  remnant"  cannot  mainly  refer  to  this 
4lme.    22.   yet— rather  In  the  sense  In  which  St.  Paul 
qnotes  it  (Romans  9.  27),  "Though  Israel  be  now  numer- 
ous as  the  sand,  a  remnant  only  of  them  shall  return" — 
the  great  majority  shall  perish.    The  reason  is  added,  Be- 
eaose"the  consumption  (fully  completed  destruction)  it 
(fcsoreed  (lit.,  decided  on,  brought  to  an  issue),  It  overfloweth 
(sij.  8»  28;  8.  8)  wltn  Justice,"  i.  e.,  the  Infliction  of  Just 
£aai*uaa«nti'ck.  5.  13).    TMaurbk.]    23.  even  determined 
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— "A  consumption,  and  whatever  it  determined,"  or  ttooewrt 
[M aurek.  J  midst— Zlon.  the  central  point  of  the  earth  ;u 
to  Jehovah's  presence,  land— Israel.  But  LXX.,  "In  tht 
whole  habitable  world."  So  English  Version  (Romans  9.  28), 
"upon  the  earth."  24.  Therefore—  Return  to  the  maia 
proposition,  Assyria's  ultimate  punishment,  though  em- 
ployed as  God's  "rod"  to  chastise  Judea  for  a  time,  O 
my  people — God's  tenderness  towards  His  elect  nation 
tifter  .  .  manner  of  Kgypt— as  Egypt  and  Pharaoh  op- 
pressed thee.  Imply! ug,  loo,  as  Israel  was  nevertheless 
delivered  from  them,  so  now  it  would  be  from  the  Assyrian 
.Sennacherib.  The  antithesis  in  v.  26  requires  this  Inter- 
pretation. [Maukkk.J  25.  For— Be  not  afraid  (t>.  24),/or, 
Ac  Indignation  .  .  .  cease  —  the  punishments  of  God 
agalust  Israel  shall  be  consummated  and  ended  (ch.  26.20; 
Daniel  U.  36).  "Till  the  indignation  be  accomplished," 
Ac.  mine  anger — shall  turn  to  their  (the  Assyrians')  de- 
Btrnot'OU.  26.  slaughter  of—*troke  upon.  Ittidlan — (Ch. 
9.  4;  Judges  7.  25.)  as  .  .  .  rod  was  npon  .  .  .  sea — rather, 
understanding  stroke  from  the  previous  clause,  "accord- 
trig  to  the  stroke  of  His  rod  upon  the  Bed  Sea"  (Exodus  14. 
16,  28).  His  "  rod  "  on  the  Assyrian  (v.  24, 26) stands  la  bold 
contrast  to  the  Assyrian  used  its  a  "rod"  to  strike  others 
(v.  6).  after  the  manner  of  Kgypt — as  He  lifted  it  Up 
against  Egypt  at  the  Red  Sea.  27.  his  burden — the  Assy- 
rians' oppression  (ch.  9.  3).  Judah  was  still  tributary  to 
Assyria;  Hezekiah  had  not  yet  revolted,  as  he  did  In  the 
beginning  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  because  of— (Hate  ,(V 
15.)  the  anointing — viz.,  Messiah  (Daniel  9.  24).  Just  an 
in  ch.  9.  4-6,  the  "breaking  of  the  yoke  of"  the  enemies' 
"  burden  and  staff"  is  attributed  to  Messiah,  "For  unto  as 
a  child  Is  born,"  Ac,  so  It  Is  here.  Maukkr  not  so  wo,' 
translates,  "Because  of  the  fatne**;"  an  Image  of  the  Assy 
rlans' jterce  and  wanton  pride  drawn  from  a  well-fed  buL 
tossing  off  the  yoke  (Deuteronomy  82.  15).  So  v.  16  above 
and  ch.  5. 17,  "fat  ones."  28-32.  Onward  gradual  marcb 
of  Sennacherib's  army  towards  Jerusalem,  and  the  panic 
of  the  inhabitants  vividly  pictured  before  the  eyes,  com* 
to — come  upon  as  a  sudden  invader  (Genesis  34.  27).  A  lath 
—same  as  Ai  f  Joshua  7.  2;  Nehemlah  7.  32).  In  the  north 
of  Benjamin;  so  the  other  towns  also;  all  on  the  line  ol 
march  to  Jerusalem.  Mlchrnash— nine  miles  ncrth-easi 
of  Jerusalem,  laid  up  .  .  .  carriages— He  has  left  hi* 
heavier  baggage  (so  "carriages"  for  the  things  carried,  Acts 
21.  15)  at  Mlchrnash,  so  as  to  be  more  lightly  equipped  tot 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  So  1  Samuel  17.22;  25.  13;  30.  24 
[Jerome  and  Maukkr.]  29.  passage— The  Jaws  of  th# 
wady  or  defile  at  Mlchrnash  (1  Samuel  18.  23;  14.  4,  ft). 
lodging— their  quarters  for  the  night,  after  having  passed 
the  defile  which  might  have  been  easily  guarded  against 
them.  Ramah — near  Geba ;  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Oibeah  of  Saul— his  birth-place  and  residence,  In  Benja- 
min (1  Samuel  11. 4),  distinct  from  Glbeah  of  Judah  (Joshua 
15.  57).  30.  daughter  of  Galllin — Oallim  and  her  son* 
(Note  ch.  1.  8 ;  2  Kings  19.  21).  "  Cry  aloud  In  consterna- 
tion." Latah— not  the  town  In  Dan  (Judges  18.  7),  but  one 
of  the  same  name  near  Jerusalem  (1  Maccabees  9.  9). 
Anathoth— three  miles  from  Jerusalem  In  Benjamin;  ths 
birth-place  of  Jeremiah.  "  Poor"  Is  applied  to  It  In  pity, 
on  account  of  the  impending  calamity.  Others  translate. 
Answer  her,  O  Anathoth.  31.  Madmenah — not  the  city 
in  Simeon  (Joshua  15.  81),  but  a  village  near  Jerusalem. 
removed— fled  from  fear,  gather  themselves  to  flee— 
"put  their  goods  In  a  place  of  safety."  [Maitbkb.]  32. 
that  day— lit.,  "As  yet  this  (oneonly)day  (Is  allowed  to  ths 
soldiers)  for  remaining  (halting  for  rest)  at  Nob;"  north- 
east of  Jerusalem  on  Olivet;  a  town  of  the  priests  (Nehe- 
mlah 11.  32).  daughter— rightly  substituted  for  the  Che- 
tlb  reading,  house.  His  "  shaking  his  hand "  In  menace 
implies  that  he  Is  now  at  Nob,  within  sight  of  Jerusalem. 
30.  bough — lit.,  the  beauty  of  the  tree ;  tfte  beautiful  branch, 
high  ones  of  stature—  "the  upright  stem,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  previous  "boughs."  [Hokslby.]  34W 
This  verse  and  v.  33  describe  the  sudden  arrest  and  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  In  the  height  of  his  success;  ».  18 
19;  Ezeklel  31.  S,  Ac,  14,  Ac,  contain  the  same  Image; 
"Lebanon"  and  Its  forest  are  the  Assyrian  army;  lha 
"Iron"  axe  that  fells  the  forest  refers  to  the  stroke  wiii*t 
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lastro/ed  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  As- 
»VTlan»  (3  Kings  19.  35).  The  "  Mighty  One"  la  Jehovah  (v. 
Q ;  ch.  9.  6). 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-18.  From  the  local  and  temporary  national  deliv- 
erance the  prophet  passes  by  the  law  of  suggestion  In  an 
sasy  transition  to  theeud  of  all  prophecy— the  everlasting 
leliveranee  under  Messiah's  reign,  not  merely  His  first 
coming,  but  chiefly  His  second  coming.  The  language 
and  illustrations  are  still  drawn  from  the  temporary  na- 
tional subject,  with  which  he  begun,  but  the  glories  de- 
scribed pertain  to  Messiah's  reign.  Hezeklah  cannot,  as 
some  think,  be  the  subject;  for  he  was  already  come, 
whereas  the  "stem  of  Jesse"  was  yet  future  ("shall 
come")  (cf.  Mlcah  4.  11,  &c;  5.  1,  2;  Jeremiah  23.  5,  6;  S3. 15, 
18;  Romans  15.12).  1.  rod— When  the  proud  "boughs" 
of  "  Ivebanou  "  (ch.  10.  33, 34,  the  Assyrians)  are  lopped,  and 
the  vast  "forests  cut  down"  amidst  all  this  rage  a  seem- 
ingly bumble  rod  shall  come  out  of  Jesse  (Messiah),  who 
shall  retrieve  the  injuries  done  by  the  Assyrian  "rod  "  to 
Israel  (ch.  10.  5,  6,  18,  19).  stem— lit.,  the  stump  of  a  tree  cut 
close  by  the  roots  :  happily  expressing  the  depressed  state 
of  the  royal  house  of  David,  owing  to  the  hostile  storm 
ch.  10.  18,  19),  when  Messiah  should  arise  from  it,  to  raise 
it  to  more  than  its  pristine  glory.  Luke  2.  7  proves  this 
(ch.  53.  2;  Note  ch.  8.  6;  cf.  Job  14.  7,  8).  Braneh— Scion. 
He  Is  nevertheless  also  the  "  root "  (v.  10;  Revelation  6.  5; 
22.  16.  "  Root  and  offspring"  combines  both,  Zecharlah  3. 
8;  0.  12).  a.  Spirit  of  the  Lord— Jehovah.  The  Spirit  by 
which  the  prophets  spake :  for  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet 
ich.  61.  1 ;  Deuteronomy  18.  15,  18).  Seven  gilts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  specified,  to  Imply  that  the  perfection  of  them 
was  to  be  in  Him.  Cf.  "theseven  Spirits"  (Revelation  1. 4), 
i.e.,  the  Holy  Ghost  In  His  perfect  fulness :  seven  being  the 
sacred  number.  The  prophets  had  only  a  portion  out  of 
the  "fulness"  in  the  Son  of  God  (John  1. 16;  3.  34;  Colos- 
slaiis  1.  19).  rest — permanently;  not  merely  come  upon 
Him  (Numbers  11.25,26).  wisdom— (1  Corinthians  1.30; 
Ephesians  1. 17 ;  Colossians  2.  3.)  understanding— coupled 
with  "  wisdom,"  being  its  fruit.  Discernment  and  dis- 
crimination (Matthew  22.  18;  John  2.  25).  counsel  .  .  . 
jel^lit — the  faculty  of  form ing  counsels,  and  that  of  exe- 
mpting them  (ch.  28.  29).  Counsellor  (ch.  9.  6).  knowledge 
—of  the  deep  things  of  God  (Matthew  11.  27).  The  know- 
ledge of  Him  gives  us  true  knowledge  (Epheslans  1. 17). 
fear  of  the  I„ord — reverential,  obedient  fear.  The  first 
st-ep  towards  true  "  knowledge"  (Job  28.  28;  Psalm  111.  10). 
3.  make  him  of  quick  understanding — lit.,  "quick- 
scented  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah:"  endowed  with  a  singular 
sagacity  in  discerning  the  genuine  principle  of  religious 
fear  of  God,  when  It  lies  dormant  In  the  yet  una  wakened 
sinner  (Matthew  12.  20;  Acts  10. ;  16. 14).  [Horsley.]  But 
Maukkk,  "  He  shall  deligfU  in  the  fear  of  God."  The  He- 
breiv  menus  to  delight  in  the  odours  of  any  thing  (Exodus  30. 
38;  Amos  5.  21);  "  smell,"  t.  «.,  delight  in.  after  .  .  .  sight- 
according  to  mere  external  appearances  (John  7.  24;  8.  15; 
James  2. 1 ;  1  Samuel  16.  7).  Herein  Messiah  Is  represented 
ajust  Judge  and  Ruler  (Deuteronomy  L  16, 17).  reprove— 
decide,  as  the  parallelism  shows,  after  .  .  .  ears — by  mere 
plausible  hearsays,  but  by  the  true  merits  of  each  case 
(John  6.  64 ;  Revelation  2.  23).  4.  judge— see  that  Impartial 
justice  Is  done  them,  reprove — decide.  But  Lowth, 
"work  conviction  In."  "Judge"  may  mean  here  "  rale," 
as  in  Psalm  67.  4.  Cf.  "meek  .  .  .  earth"  with  Matthew 
„5,  and  Revelation  11. 15.  earth— its  ungodly  inhabitants, 
answering  to  "  the  wicked"  In  the  parallel,  and  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  "poor"  and  "meek,"  viz.,  in  spirit,  the 
humble  pious  (Matthew  5.  3).  It  Is  at  the  same  time  im- 
plied that  "the  earth"  will  be  extraordinarily  wicked 
when  He  shall  come  to  judge  and  reign.  His  reign  shall 
therefore  be  ushered  in  with  judgments  on  the  apostates 
(Psalm  2.  9-12;  Luke  18.  8;  Revelation  2.  27).  rod  of .  .  . 
mouth — condemning  sentences  which  proceed  from  His 
mouth  against  the  wicked  (Revelation  1. 16;  2. 16;  19. 15, 
tl).  breath  of  .  .  .  lips— his  Judicial  decisions  (ch.  30.  28; 
Job  15.  30;  Revelation  IP.  20;  20.  9-12).  He  as  the  Word  of 
Soo  iSevalntion  19. 13-15)  comes  to  strike  that  blow  which 


shall  decide  His  claim  to  the  kingdom,  prevlounly  usurped 
by  Satan,  and  "the  beast"  to  whom  Satan  delegates  hh 
power.  It  will  be  a  day  of  Judgment  to  the  Gentile  dis- 
pensation, as  the  first  coming  was  to  the  Jews.  Cf,  a  typ€ 
of  the  "rod"  (Numbers  17.  2-10).  5.  righteousness  .  .  , 
girdle— (Revelation  1.13;  19.11.)  The  autltyplcal  High 
Priest  (Exodus  28.  4).  The  girdle  secures  firmly  the  rest  of 
the  garments  (1  Peter  1.  13).  So  "truth  "gives  firm  con- 
sistency to  the  whole  character  (Ephesians  6.  11).  In  ch. 
59.17,  "righteousness"  is  His  breastplate.  6.  wolf.  .  . 
lamb — Each  animal  is  coupled  with  that  one  which  Is  Its 
natural  prejr.  A  fit  state  of  things  under  the  "  Prince  of 
Peace  "  (ch.  65.  25;  Ezeklel  34.  25 ;  Hosea  2.  18).  These  may 
be  figures  for  men  of  corresponding  anlmal-llke  characters 
(Ezeklel  22.  27;  38.  13;  Jeremiah  5.  6;  13.  23;  Matthew  7.  15; 
Luke  10.  3).  Still  a  literal  change  In  the  relations  of  ani- 
mals to  man  and  each  other,  restoring  the  state  lu  Eden, 
Is  a  more  likely  Interpretation.  Cf.  Genesis  2.  19,  20,  with 
Psalm  8.  6-8,  which  describes  the  restoration  to  man,  in 
the  person  of  "the  Son  of  man,"  of  the  lost  dominion  over 
the  animal  kingdom  of  which  he  had  been  designed  to  be 
the  merciful  vicegerent  under  God,  for  the  good  of  his  an- 
imal subjects  (Romans  8.  19-22).  T.  feed — vis.,  together; 
taken  from  the  second  clause,  straw— no  longer  flesh  and 
blood.  8.  play— lit,,  delight  himself  in  sport,  cockatrice 
— a  fabulous  serpent  supposed  to  be  hatched  from  the  egg 
of  a  cock.  The  Hebrew  means  a  kind  of  adder,  more  ven- 
omous than  thecwp:  BocH ART  supposes  the  basilisk  to  be 
meant,  which  was  thought  to  poison  even  with  Its  breath, 
9.  my  holy  mountain — Zlon,  i.e.,  Jerusalem.  The  seat 
of  government  and  of  Messiah's  throne  is  put  for  the 
whole  earth  (Jeremiah  3. 17).  sea — As  the  waters  find  their 
way  into  every  cavern  of  its  depths,  so  Christianity  shall 
pervade  every  recess  of  the  earth  (Habakkuk  2.  14).  As  ti. 
1-5  describe  the  personal  qualities  of  Messiah,  and  v.  6-9 
the  regenerating  effects  of  His  coming  on  creation,  so  v. 
10-16  the  results  of  It  io  the  restoration  of  His  people  th* 
Jews,  and  the  conversion  through  them  of  t/ie  Gentiles.  10. 
root — rather,  shoot  from  the  root  (cf.  Note  v.  1 ;  ch.  53.  2;  Rev- 
elation  5.  5;  22.16).  stand — permanently  and  prominently, 
as  a  banner  lifted  up  to  be  the  rallying-polnt  of  an  army 
or  people  (ch.  5.  26;  John  12.32).  the  people— peopUs,  an- 
swering to  "the  Gentiles"  in  the  parallel  member,  to  It 
.  .  .  seek— diligently  (Job  8.  5).  They  shall  give  In  their 
allegiance  to  the  Divine  King  (ch.  2.  2;  60.  5;  Zecharlah  1 
11).  Hokslky  translates,  "Of  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  in- 
quire; viz.,  in  a  religious  sense,  resort  as  to  an  oracle  for  con- 
sultation in  difficulties  (Zecharlah  14.  16).  Cf.  Romans  15. 
12,  which  quotes  this  passage,  "  In  Him  shall  the  Gentiles 
trust."  rest— resting-place  (ch.  60. 13;  Psalm  132.8, 14;  Eze- 
klel 43.  7).  The  sanctuary  In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  wae 
"the  resting-place  of  the  ark  and  of  Jehovah."  So  ths 
glorious  Church  which  is  to  be  Is  described  nnder  the  Im- 
age of  an  oracle  to  which  all  nations  shall  resort,  and 
which  shall  be  filled  with  the  visible  glory  of  God.  11. 
set  .  .  .  hand— take  In  hand  the  work,  the  second  time- 
Therefore  the  coming  restoration  of  the  Jews  Is  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  that  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  yet  to 
resemble  it.  The  first  restoration  was  literal,  therefore  sc 
shall  the  second  be;  the  latter,  however,  it  is  Implied 
here,  shall  be  much  more  universal  than  the  former 
(ch.  43.  5-7;  49.  12,  17, 18;  Ezeklel  37.  21;  Hosea  8.  5;  Amos 
9. 14,  15;  Micah  4.  6,  7;  Zephanlah  8.  19,  20;  Zecharlah  10. 
10;  Jeremiah,  23.  8).  Pathros — one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  Egypt,  fpper  Egypt.  Cush — either  Ethiopia,  south 
of  Egypt,  now  Abyssinia,  or  the  southern  parts  of  Ara- 
bia, along  the  Red  Sea.  Elam— Persia,  especially  the 
southern  part  of  it  now  called  Buslana.  Shlnar— Ba- 
bylonian Mesopotamia,  the  plain  between  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris:  in  it  Babel  was  begun  (Genesis  10. 1).  In  tin 
Assyrian  inscriptions  Rawxinson  distinguishes  thre« 
periods:  1.  The  Chaldean;  from  2300  B.  o.  to  1500,  In  which 
falls  Chedorlaomer  (Genesis  14.),  called  In  the  cnnelibrru 
characters  Kudur  of  Hur,  or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  de- 
scribed as  the  conqueror  of  Syria.  The  seat  of  the  firs? 
Chaldean  empire  was  in  the  south,  towards  the  contin- 
ence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  2.  The  Assyrian,  dowj 
to  625  B.  c.    3.  The  Babylonian,  from  «25  to  538  B.  v..  wwse 
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Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Persian  Cyras.  Inlands  of  .  .  . 
taa — the  far  western  regions  beyond  the  sea.  [Jerome.) 
4a  to  the  "  remnant"  destined  by  God  to  survive  the 
judgments  on  the  nation  (of.  Jeremiah  46.  28).  iH.  In  the 
*rst  restoration  Judab  alone  was  restored,  wtth  perhaps 
nme  few  of  Israel  (the  ten  tribes):  In  the  future  restora- 
tion both  are  expressly  specified  (Ezeklel  87.  16-19;  Jere- 
miah 8. 18).  To  Israel  are  ascribed  the  "  outcasts"  (mascu- 
line); to  Judab  the  "dispersed"  (feminine),  as  the  former 
have  been  longer  and  more  utterly  cast-aways  (though 
not  finally)  than  the  latter  (John  7.  52).  The  masculine 
and  feminine  conjoined  express  the  uninersality  of  the 
restoration.  13.  envy  ...  of  Ephraim  .  .  .  Judah— 
which  began  as  early  as  the  time  (Judge*  k.  1 ■  12.  i.  Ac.) 
Joshua  had  sprung  from,  and  resided  among  the  Ephraim- 
ltes(Numbers  13.9;  Joshua  19.50);  the  sanctuary  was  with 
them  for  »  time  (Joshua  18.  1).  The  jeriiousy  Increased  sub- 
sequently (2  Samuel  2.  8,  <fec;  1».  41  ;  20.  2;  8,  U»;  and  even 
before  David's  time  (1  Samuel  11.8 ;  lft.  4),  t  bey  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  national  name  Israel.  It  ended 
In  disruption  (1  Kings  11.  26,  Ac. ;  12.;  cf.  2  Kings  14.9; 
Psalm  78.  56-71).  adversaries  of  Judah- rather,  "the  ad- 
versaries from  Judah:"  those  of  Judah  hostile  to  the 
fifphraimites.  [Matjrkr.]  The  parallelism  "  the  envy  of 
Ephraim,"  viz.,  against  Judah,  requires  this,  as  also  what 
follows,  viz.,  "Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim"  (Ezeklel  37. 
'.ft.  17,  19).  14.  With  united  forces  they  shall  subdue  their 
foes  (Amos  9.  12).  fly— as  a  bird  of  prey  (Habakkuk  1.  8). 
upon  the  shoulder*—  this  expresses  an  attack  made  un- 
expectedly on  one  from  behind.  The  Image  is  the  more 
apt,  as  the  Hebrew  for  slioulders  in  Numbers  84.  11  Is  used 
also  of  a  maritime  coast.  They  shall  make  a  sudden  vic- 
torious descent  upon  their  borders  south-west  of  Judea. 
them  of  the  East—  Hebrew,  children  of  the  East,  the 
Arabs,  who,  always  hostile,  are  not  to  be  reduced  under 
regular  government,  but  are  only  to  be  despoiled  (Jere- 
miah 49.  28,  29).  lay  .  .  .  hand  npon— take  possession  of 
(Daniel  11.42).  Edom— south  of  Judah,  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Red  Sea.  Moan — east  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Ainraon — east  of  Judea,  north  of  Moab,  between  the 
Arnon  and  Jahbok.  15.  There  shall  be  a  second  exodus, 
destined  to  eclipse  even  the  former  one  from  Egypt  In  Its 
wonders.  So  the  prophecies  elsewhere  (Psalm  68.  22;  Ex- 
odus 14.  22;  Zeoharlah  10.  11).  The  same  deliverance  fur- 
nishes the  Imagery  by  which  the  return  from  Babylon  is 
described  (ch.  48.  20,  21).  destroy— lit.,  devote,  or  doom,  i.  e., 
dry  up:  for  what  God  dooms,  perishes  (Psalm  106.9; 
Nahnm  1.  4).  longoe  of  the  Egyptian  Sea— the  Bubaa- 
tlc  branch  of  the  Nile  [Vitringa];  but  as  the  Nile  was 
not  the  obstruction  to  the  exodus.it  Is  rather  the  west 
tongue  or  Heroopolite  fork  of  the  Red  Sea.  -with  .  .  . 
mighty  wind— such  as  the  "strong  east  wind"  (Exodus 
14.  21),  by  which  God  made  a  way  for  Israel  through  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Hebreiv  for  "mighty"  means  terrible. 
Maurkr  translates,  "  With  the  terror  of  His  anger:"  i.  e., 
His  terrible  anger,  in  the  seven  streams — rather,  "shall 
smite  it  (divide  it  by  smiting)  into  seven  (many)  streams,  so 
as  to  be  easily  crossed."  [Lowth.]  So  Cyrus  divided  the 
river  Gyndes  which  retarded  his  march  against  Babylon, 
Into  360  streams,  so  that  even  a  woman  could  cross  it 
(Herodotus,  1. 189).  "  The  river"  is  the  Euphrates,  the  ob- 
struction to  Israel's  return  "  from  Assyria"  (v.  16),  a  type 
of  all  future  impediments  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
dry  shod— Hebrew ,  in  shoes.  Even  in  sandals  they  should 
be  able  to  pass  over  the  once  mighty  river  without  being 
wet  (Revelation  16. 12).  16.  highway— clear  of  obstruc- 
tions (ch.  19.  23;  35.  8).  like  as  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  .  Egypt— 
(Ch.  51. 10,  11 ;  63. 12.  13.) 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Thanksgiving-Hymn  of  the  Restored  and 
Converted  Jews.  Just  as  Miriam,  after  the  deliverance 
Of  the  Red  Sea  (ch.  11.  16),  celebrated  it  with  an  ode  of 
praise  (Exodus  15).  2.  Lord  Jehovah  -  Ja/i,  Jehovah. 
The  repetition  of  the  name  denotes  emphasis,  and  the  un- 
ihangeableness  of  God  s  character,  strength  .  .  .  song 
,  salvation— derived  from  Exodus  15.  2-  Psalm  118.  J4. 
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The  idea  of  salvation  was  peculiarly  associated  with  tnc 
feast  of  tabernacles  (see  v.  3).  Hence  the  cry  "  Hosanna,' 
"  Save,  we  beseech  thee,"  that  accompanied  Jesus'  tri  n  nipba> 
entry  into  Jerusalem  on  that  day  (the  fifteenth  of  the 
seventh  month)  (Matthew  21.  9;  cf.  with  Psalm  118.  25,  26); 
the  earnest  of  the  perfected  "salvation"  which  He  shall 
bring  to  His  people  at  His  glorious  second  appearance  at 
Jerusalem  (Hebrews  9.  28).  "He  shall  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation."  Cf.  Revelation  21.  8, 
"The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men."  Cf.  Luke  9.  88, 
"three  tabernacles:  one  tor  thee,"  Ac.  (the  transfiguration 
being  a  pledge  of  the  future  kingdom),  (Psalm  118.  13; 
Zechariah  14.  16).  As  the  Jew  was  reminded  by  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  of  his  wanderings  In  tents  In  the  wilder- 
ness, so  the  Jew-Gentile  Church  to  come  shall  call  to 
mind,  with  thanksgiving,  the  various  past  ways  where- 
by God  has  at  last  brought  them  to  the  heavenly  "city  of 
habitation"  (Psalm  107.  7).  3,  draw  w»Ur  .  .  .  salvation 
—an  expressive  image  In  a  hot  country.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  the  Jews  used  to  bring  water  In 
a  golden  pitcher  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  pour  it, 
mingled  with  wine,  on  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  with 
great  rejoicing.  This  is  the  allusion  in  Jesus'  words  on 
"  the  last  day  of  the  feast"  (John  7.  2,  37-39).  The  pouring 
out  of  water  Indicated  repentance  (1  Samuel  7.  6;  cf.,  as  to 
the  Jews'  repentance  hereafter,  Zechariah  12. 10).  There 
shall  be  a  latter  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  like  the  former 
one  on  peutecost  (Joel  2.  23).  wells — not  mere  streams, 
which  may  run  dry,  but  ever-flowing  fountains  (John  4. 
14;  7.  38),  "Out  of  his  belly  (i.  e„  in  and  from  himself)— 
living  water"  (ch.  42.  18;  Psalm  84.6;  Zechariah  13.  1;  Rev- 
elation 7.  17).  4.  make  mentlou— Hebrew,  cause  it  to  be  re- 
membered. 5.  Sing,  Ac. —alluding  to  Exodus  15.21.  8. 
inhabitant  of  Zion — Hebrew,  inhabitress:  so  "daughtei 
of  Zion,"  i.  «.,  Zion  and  its  people,  in  the  midst  of  the* 
—of  Jerusalem  literally  (Jeremiah  8.17;  Ezeklel  48.35. 
Zephanlah  3.  15,  17 ;  Zechariah  2.  10). 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  Chap.  13.-23.  contain  Prophecies  as  to  Koi* 
biqn  Nations.— Chap.  13.,  H.,  and  27.,  as  to  Babylon  aw» 
Assyria.  The  predictions  as  to  foreign  nations  are  for  th« 
sake  of  the  covenant  people,  to  preserve  them  from  despair 
or  reliance  on  human  confederacies,  and  to  strengthen 
their  faith  in  God :  also  in  order  to  extirpate  narrow 
minded  nationality:  God  is  Jehovah  to  Israel,  not  fot 
Israel's  sake  alone,  but  that  He  may  be  thereby  Elohtno 
to  the  nations.  These  prophecies  are  in  their  right  chro 
nological  place,  in  the  beginning  of  Hezeklah's  reign  ;  thefi 
first  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  on  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, assumed  a  most  menacing  aspect.  1.  burden— 
weighty  or  mournful  prophecy.  [Grotips.)  Otherwise,  sim- 
ply, the  prophetical  declaration,  from  a  Hebrew  root  to  pw. 
forthwith  the  voice  anything,  as  in  Numbers  23.  7.  [Mau- 
ser.] of  Babylon — concerning  Babylon.  "•*.  Lift  ...  ban- 
ner— (Ch.5.26;  11. 10.)  the  high  mountain— rather,  "abort 
(lit.,  bald,  i.  t.,  without  trees)  mountain  :"  from  It  the  banner 
could  be  seen  afar  off,  so  as  to  rally  together  the  peoples 
against  Babylon,  unto  them— unto  the  Mtdes  (i>.  17),  the 
assailants  of  Babylon.  It  is  remarkable  that  Isaiah  doe* 
not  foretell  here  the  Jews'  captivity  In  Babylon,  tmtpresujh 
poses  that  event,  and  throws  himself  beyond,  predicting 
another  event  still  more  future,  the  overthrow  of  the  city 
of  Israel's  oppressors.  It  was  now  174  years  before  the 
event,  shake  .  .  .  hnnd — beckon  with  the  hand— wave 
the  hand  to  direct  the  nations  to  march  against  Babylon. 
nobles— Babylonian.  Rather,  in  a  bad  sense,  tyrants ;  as 
in  cb.  14.5,  "rulers"  in  parallelism  to  "the  wicked ;"  and 
Job  21.  28.  IMattrkr.)  3.  sanctified  ones — the  Median 
and  Persian  soldiers  solertmly  set  apart  by  me  for  th€ 
destruction  of  Babylon,  not  inwardly  "sanctified,"  bul 
designated  to  fulfil  God's  fwly  purpose  (Jeremiah  51.  27,  28 
Joel  3.  9,  11 ;  where  the  Hebrew  for  prepare  war  is  sanctify 
war),  for  mine  anger— to  execute  it.  rejoice  In  a»j 
highness— "Those  who  are  made  to  triumph  for  my  bon 
our."  [Horsi-ey.]  The  heathen  Medes  could  not  be  gas 
to  "rejoice  in  God's  highness  "  Madrer  translates.  *!.* 
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laughtlly  exulting  ones"  (Zephanlah   3.  11);   a  special 
jharacterlstic  of  the  Persians  (Herodotus,  L  88).    They 
rejoiced  in  their  own  highness,  but  it  was  His  that  they  were 
unconsciously  glorifying.  4.  the  mountains— viz.,  which 
separate  Media  and  Assyria,  and  on  one  of  which  the 
banner  to  rally  the  hosts  ts  supposed  to  be  reared,    tu- 
multuous noise— The  Babylonians  are  vividly  depicted 
as  bearing  some  unwonted  sound  like  the  din  of  a  host; 
they  try  to  distinguish  the  sounds,  but  can  only  perceive 
a  tumultuous  noise,    nations — Medes,  Persians,  and  Arme- 
alans  composed  Cyrus'  army.  5.  They— via.,  "Jehovah," 
and  the  armies  which  are  "  the  weapons  of  Hl«  Indigna- 
tion. '    far  country— Media  and  Persia,  stretching  to  the 
far  north  and  east,    end  of  heaven— the  far  east  (Psalm 
19.  6).    destroy  -rather,  to  seise.   [Horsley.]     6.  day  of 
the  Lord— day  of  His  vengeanoe  on  Babylon  (oh.  2. 12). 
Type  of  the  future  "day  of  wrath"  (Revelation  6.  17). 
destruction— lit.,  a   devastating   tempest,    from   the   Al- 
mighty—not   from   mere   man;    therefore   Irresistible. 
"Almighty,"    Hebrew,  Shaddai.     7.  faint  .  .  .  melt—  Bo 
Jeremiah  50.43;  cf.  Joshua  7.5.    Babylon  was  taken  by 
surprise  on  the  night  of  Belshazaar's  Impious  feast  (Daniel 
6.  30).    Hence  the  sudden  fainting  and  melting  of  hearts.    8. 
pangs — The  Hebrew  means  also  a  messenger.    Hoksley, 
therefore,  with  LXX.,  translates,  "The  heralds  (who  bring 
word  of  the  unexpected  Invasion)  are  terrified."    Maurer 
agrees  with  English  Version,  lit.,  "they  shall  take  hold  of 
pangs  and  sorrows."    woman  .  .  .  travalleth — (1  Thessa- 
lonians  5.  3.)     amaxed— the  stupid,  bewildered  gaze  of 
consternation,  faces  .  .  .  flame*— "their  visages  have  the 
livid  hue  of  flame"  rHoKSLiT];  with  anguish  and  Indig- 
nation.   9.  cruel— not  strictly,  but  unsparingly  just ;  op- 
posed to  mercy.    Also  answering  to  the  cruelty  (In  the 
strict  sense)  of  Babylon  towards  others  (ch.  14. 17),  now 
about  to  be  visited   on   itself,     the  land— "the  earth." 
[Horsley.)    The  language  from  v.  9  to  v.  13  can  only  pri- 
marily and  partially  apply  to  Babylon;  fully  and  exhaust- 
hely,  the  judgments  to  come,  hereafter,  on  the  whole 
earth.     Cf.  v.  10  with   Matthew  24.  29;  Revelation  8.  12. 
The  sins  of  Babylon,  arrogancy  (v.  11;  ch.  14.11;  47.7,8), 
truelty,  false  worship  (Jeremiah  50.  38),  persecution  of  the 
vevjile  of  Ood  (ch.  47.  6),  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Yniichristian  world  of  the  latter  days  (Daniel  11.  32-37; 
Revelation  17.  3,  6;  18.  6,  7,  9-14,  24).    10.  stars,  Ac— fig.  for 
anarchy,  distress,  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms  (ch.  34.4; 
Ioe!  2.10;  Ezekiel  32.  7,  8;  Amos  8.  9;  Revelation  6.  12-14). 
There  may  lie  a  literal  fulfilment  finally,  shadowed  forth 
under  this  imagery  (Revelation  21.  1).    constellations — 
Hebrew,  a  fool,  or  impious  one  ;  applied  to  the  constellation 
Orion,  who  was  repi  esented  as  an  Impious  giant  (Nimrod 
deified,  the  foundei  of  Eabylon)  chained  to  the  sky.    See 
Note,  Job  38.  31.    11.  ws?ld — the  impious  of  the  world  (cf. 
eh.  11.  4).    arrcgaj«cy— liabylon's  besetting  sin  (Daniel  4. 
62.    30).     the   terrible — rather,    tyrants.   [Horsley.]     1*. 
man  .  .  .  preclou»— I  will  so  cut  off  Babylon's  defenders, 
that  a  single  man  shall  bs  as  rare  and  precious  as  the  finest 
gold.    13.  Image  for  mighty  revolutions  (ch.  24.  19;  34.4; 
Habakkuk  3.6,10;  Haggal  2.6,7;  Revelation  20.  11).    14. 
U— Babylon,     roe— gazelle;  the   most   timid    and   easily 
startled,    no  man  taketh  up — sheep  defenceless,  without 
a  shepherd  (Zecharlah  13.  7).    every  man  ...  to  his  own 
people— the  "  mingled  peoples"  of  foreign  lands  shall  flee 
oat  of  her  (Jeremiah  50. 16,  28,  37 ;  51.  9).  15.  found— in  the 
dty.     Joined— "Intercepted."    [Maurer.]     "Every   one 
that  has  withdrawn  himself,"  viz.,  to  hide  In  the  houses. 
[GE8ENIUS.]    16.  (Psalm  137.  8,  9.)    IT.  Medes— <Ch.  21.  2; 
Jeremiah  61.  11,  28.)    At  that  time  they  were  subject  to 
Assyria;  subsequently  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  revolted 
against  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  de- 
stroyed Nineveh,  and  became  king  of  Media,  In  the  ninth 
tentury  b.  0.    not  regard  silver — in  vain  will  one  try  to 
Ouy  his  life  from  them  for  a  ransom.    The  heathen  Xeno- 
phon  (Cyrop.  5. 1, 10)  represents  Cyrus  as  attributing  this 
characteristic  to  the  Medes,  disregard  of  riches.    A  curious 
confirmation  of  this  prophecy.    18.  bowt- In  the  use  of 
which  the  Persians  were  particularly  .skilled.    1».  glory 
•t*  kingdoms— (Ch.  14.  4;  47.5;  Jeremiah  51.41.)    beauty 
*tf     .      excellency — Hebrevy.  the  (jlory  of  the  orW<  **f  ♦*>« 


Chaldees ;  It  was  their  glory  and  Doast.    aa  .     .  Gomor- 
rah—as  utterly  (Jeremiah   49.  18;    50.  40:    a-jios   4.    II). 
Taken   by  Cyrus,  by  clearing  out    the  canal    made  foi 
emptying  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
directing  the  river  into  this  new  channel,  so  that  he  wag 
able  to  enter  the  city  by  the  old  bed  in  the  night.    20.  lit., 
fulfilled,    neltlier  .  .  .  Arabian  pitch  .  .  .  tent— not  only 
shall  it  not  be  a  permanent  residence,  but.  not  even  a 
temporary  resting-place.    The  Arabs,  through   dread  of 
evil  spirits,  and  believing  the  ghost  of  .Nirurod  to  haunt 
It,  will  not  pass  the  night  there  (cf.  v.  21).    neither  .  .  . 
shepherds— the  region  was  once  most  fertile;  but  owing 
to  the  Euphrates  being  now  no  longer  kept  within  its 
former  channels,  It  has  become  a  stagnant  marsh,  unfit 
for  flocks;  and  on  the  wastes  of  its  ruins,  bricks  and 
cement,  no  grass  grows.    31.  wild  beasts—  Hebrew,  tsiyim, 
animals  dwelling  In  arid  wastes.     Wildcats,  remarkable 
for  their  howl.  [BOCHART.]    doleful  creatures—  hoivling 
beasts, lit.,  "howlings."  [Mattrer.]  owls—  rather,  ostrich** , 
a  timorous  creature,  delighting  in  solitary  deserts,  and 
making   a    hideous  noise.    [Bochart.]     satyr*  —  sylvan 
demi-gods— half  man,  half  goal — believed  by  the  Arabs  to 
haunt   these  ruins;    probably  animals   of   the   gout-apt: 
species.  [Vitringa.]  Devil-worshippers,  who  dunce  amidst 
the   ruins   on   a   certain    night.   [J.    Wolff.)    '.43.  wild 
beasts  of  the  islands — rather,  jackals;  called  by  the  Arabs 
sons  of  hording ;  an  animal  standing  midway  between  a 
fox  and  a  wolf.  [Bochart  and  Maurer.]    cry— rather, 
answer,  resi>ond  to  each  other,  as  wolves  do  at  night,  pro- 
ducing a  most  dismal  effect,    dragons — serpents  of  various 
species,  which  hiss  and  utter  dolorous  sounds.     Fable 
gave  them  wings,  because  they  stand  with  much  of  the 
body  elevated  and  then  dart  swiftly.     Majjrer  under- 
stands here  another  species  of  jackal,    her  time  .  .  .  neat 
—though  174  years  distant,  yet  "near"  to  Isaiah,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  speaking  to  the  Jews  as  if  now  captives  in 
Babylon  (ch.  14. 1,  2). 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-3.  The  Certainty  of  Deliverance  fro* 
Babylon.  4-23.  The  Jews'  Triumphal  Song  thereat. 
"  It  moves  in  lengthened  elegiac  measure  like  a  song  of 
lamentation  for  the  dead,  and  is  full  of  lofty  scorn." 
[Herder.]  24-27.  Confirmation  of  this  by  the  here- 
foretold  Destruction  of  the  Assyrians  under  Sen- 
nacherib; a  pledge  to  assure  the  captives  in  Babylon 
that  He  who,  with  such  ease,  overthrew  the  Assyrian, 
could  likewise  effect  His  purpose  as  to  Babylon.  The 
Babylonian  king,  the  subject  of  this  prediction,  is  Bel- 
shazzar,  as  representative  of  the  kingdom  (Daniel  5).  1. 
choose — set  His  choice  upon.  A  deliberate  predilection. 
[Horsley.J  Their  restoration  is  grounded  on  their  election 
(see  Psalm  102.  13-22).  strangers— proselytes  (Esther  8.  17 ; 
Acts  2.  10;  17.  4, 17).  Tacitus,  a  heathen  (Hist.  5.  5),  attests 
the  fact  of  numbers  of  the  Gentiles  having  become  Jews 
In  his  time.  An  earnest  of  the  future  effect  on  the  heathen 
world  of  the  Jews'  spiritual  restoration  (ch.  60.  4,  5,10; 
Micah  5.  7;  Zechariah  14.  16;  Romans  11.  12).  3.  the  people 
— of  Babylon,  primarily.  Of  the  whole  Gentile  world 
ultimately  (ch.  49.  22;  66.  20;  60.  9).  their  place— Judea 
(Ezra  1).  possess — receive,  in  possession,  captives — not 
by  physical,  but  by  moral  might;  the  force  of  love,  and 
regard  to  Israel's  God  (ch.  60.  14).  3.  rest— (Ch.  28.  12; 
Ezekiel  28.  25,  26.) 

4-8.  A  Chorus  of  Jews  express  their  Joyful  Sur- 
prise at  Babylon's  Downfall  :—  tfie  whole  earth  rejoices ; 
the  cellars  of  Lebanon  taunt  him.  4.  proverb — The  Orient- 
als, having  few  books,  embodied  their  thoughts  in  weighty, 
figurative,  briefly-expressed  gnomes.  Here  a  taunting 
song  of  triumph  (Mlcah  2.  4 ;  Habakkuk  2.  6).  the  king- 
the  ideal  representative  of  Babylon;  perhaps  Belshaz- 
zar  (Daniel  5).  The  mystical  Babylon  is  ultimately  meant 
golden  city  —  rather,  the  exactrcss  of  gold.  [Maurer. 
But  the  old  translators  read  differently  in  the  Hebrew,  op- 
pression, which  the  parallelism  favours  (cf.  ch.  3.  5).  5. 
staff— not  the  sceptre  (Psalm  2.  9),  but  the  staff  with  which 
one  strikes  others,  as  he  is  speaking  of  more  tyrants  than 
one  (oh.  t>  4  •  10.  24  ;  14.  29).    fMAUREB.]    ralers— lyra~^Jt  as 
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Us*  parallelism  "the  wicked"  proves  (cf.  oh.  IS.  2.  Note). 
ft.  p*»ple—  the  peoples  subjected  to  Babylon.  Is  perse- 
ce&cd  —  the  Hebrew  is  rather  active,  "  which  persecuted 
Uiem,  without  auy  to  binder  him."  ("Vulgate,  Jerome, 
and  Hor.si.ky. |  7.  they- -the  onoe  subject  nations  of  the 
whole  earth.  Houbigant  places  theetop  after  "  flr  trees" 
(».  8),  "  The  very  fir  trees  break  forth,"  4a  But  the  paral- 
lelism Is  better  In  English  Version.  8.  the  flr  trees— now 
left  undisturbed.  Probably  a  kind  of  evergreen,  rejoice 
at  thee— <Psalm  96.  12.)  At  thy  fail  (Psalm  85.  19,  21).  no 
feller— as  formerly,  when  thou  wast  In  power  (ch.  10,  M; 
K,  21). 

0-11,  The  accrue  change*  from  earth  to  helL  Hades  (the 
A  menUtet  of  Egypt),  the  unseen  abode  of  the  departed ; 
s.iine  of  its  tenants,  once  mighty  monarchs.  are  repre- 
sented by  a  bold  personification  as  rising  from  their  seats 
in  astonishment  at  the  descent  among  them  of  the  hum- 
tiled  king  of  Babylon.  This  proves.  In  opposition  to  War- 
i-urtou,  Uiv.  I*g.,  that  the  belief  existed  among  the  Jews, 
that  there  wasaSheol  or  Hades,  In  which  the  "  Rephalm" 
or  manes  of  the  departed  abode.  9.  moved— put  Into  agi- 
tation, for  thee — i.  e.,  at  thee ;  towards  thee ;  explained  by 
"  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming."  [Maurer.]  chief  ones— 
kt.,  goals;  so  rams,  leaders  of  the  flock;  prince*  (Zecharlah 
10.  3).  The  ideaof  wickedness  on  a  gxgantic  scale  Is  Included 
(Ezekiel  S4.  17;  Matthew  25.  32,  33).  Magek  derives  Re- 
phatm (English  Version,  "  the  dead  ")  from  a  Hebrew  root, 
to  resolve  into  first  elements  ;  so  the  deceased  (ch.  26.  14)  ghosts 
(Proverbs  21. 16).  These  being  magnified  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  living  into  gigantic  stature,  gave  their  name 
to  giants  In  general  (Genesis  6.4;  14.5;  Ezekiel  32.  18,21). 
"  Rephalm,"  translated  In  L.XX.,  giants  (cf.  Note,  Job  28.  5, 
6).  Thence,  as  the  giant  Rephalm  of  Canaan  were  noto- 
rious even  In  that  guilty  laud,  enormous  wickedness  became 
connected  with  the  term.  So  the  Rephatm  came  to  be  the 
wicked  spirits  in  Gehenna,  the  lower  of  the  two  portions 
luto  which  Sheol  Is  divided.  10.  They  taunt  him,  and 
derive  from  his  calamity  consolation  under  their  own 
(Ezekiel  31. 16).  weak— as  ashade  bereft  of  blood  and  life. 
Rephalm,  "the  dead,"  may  come  from  a  Hebrew  root, 
meaning  similarly  feeble,  powerless.  The  speech  of  the 
departed  closes  with  the  next  verse.  11.  "Pomp"  and 
music,  the  accompaniment  of  Babylon's  former  feastlngs 
(cti.  5.  12;  24.  8),  give  place  to  the  corruption  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  grave  (Ezekiel  82.  27).  -worm— that  is  bred  In 
putridity,  norma — properly  those  from  whicb  the  crim- 
son dye  Is  obtained.  Appropriate  here;  Instead  of  the 
crimson  coverlet,  over  thee  shall  be  "worms."  Instead  of 
the  gorgeous  couch,  "under  thee"  shall  be  the  maggot. 

12-15.  The  Jews  address  him  again  as  a  fallen  omce-bright 
star.  The  language  is  so  framed  as  to  apply  to  the  Baby- 
lonian king  primarily,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shadow 
forth  through  him,  the  great  final  enemy,  the  man  of  sin, 
Antichrist,  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John;  he  alone 
•hall  fulfil  exhaustively  all  the  lineaments  here  given. 
Vt.  Lucifer— day  star.  A  title  truly  belonging  to  Christ 
(Revelation  22.  16),  "  the  bright  and  morning  star,"  and 
therefore  hereafter  to  be  assumed  by  Antichrist.  Gb- 
ttnniaa,  however,  renders  the  Hebrew  here  as  In  Eze- 
kiel 21.  12;  Zecharlah  11.  2,  howl,  weaken— prostrate ;  as 
In  Exodus  17.  13,  "discomfit."  13.  above  .  .  .  Ood-r-In 
Daniel  8. 10,  "  stars"  ex  press  earthly  potentates.  "The  stars" 
•re  often  also  used  to  express  heavenly  principalities  (Job 
S8.  7).  mount  of  congregation— the  place  Of  solemn  meet- 
ing between  God  and  His  people  In  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem. In  Daniel  11.  37,  and  2  Thessalonlans  2.  4,  this  is  at- 
tributed to  Antichrist,  sides  of  . .  .  north— viz.,  the  sides 
of  Mount  Moriah  on  which  the  temple  was  built;  north  of 
Mount  Zion  (Psalm  48.  2).  However,  the  parallelism  sup- 
ports the  notion  that  the  Babylonian  king  expresses  him- 
self according  to  his  own,  and  not  Jewish  opinions  (so  in 
oh.  10.  10),  tnus  "mount  of  the  congregation"  will  mean 
the  northern  mountain  (perhaps  in  Armenia)  fabled  by  the 
Babylonians  to  be  the  common  meeting-place  of  their  gods. 
"Both  sides"  Imply  the  angle  In  which  the  sides  meet; 
»nd  so  the  expression  comes  to  mean  "  tfte  extreme  parts  of 
tiie  north."  So  the  Hindoos  place  the  Meru,  the  dwell- 
Mjjr  pl&o»  of  theii  gods.  In  the  north.  In  the  Himalayan 
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mountains.  So  the  Greeks,  In  the  northern  Olympus.  TT-t 
Persian  followers  of  Zoroaster  put  the  Al-bordsch  It  th* 
Caucasus  north  of  them.  The  allusion  to  the  stam  t*r- 
monlzes  with  this,  viz.,  that  those  near  the  North  r\A  s  th» 
region  of  the  aurora  borealis  (cf.  Note,  Job  28.  9;  //  22). 
[Maurer,  LXX.,  Syriac]  14.  el onds— rather,  tKs  aloud, 
singular.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reference  to  the  ?Va-J,  th* 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  (ch.  4.6;  Exodai  */.  Z>),  .Se- 
this tallies  with  2  Thessalonlans  2.  4,  "above  *'.l  that  U 
called  God;"  as  here  "above  .  .  .  the  cloud;"  ».nd  as  th« 
shechinah-cioud  was  connected  with  the  temple,  there  fol- 
lows, "  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,"  answering 
to  "  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High"  here.  Moreover,  Revela- 
tion 17.  4,  5,  represents  Antichrist  as  seated  in  Babylok 
to  which  city,  literal  and  spiritual,  Isaiah  refers  here.  15. 
to  hell— to  Sheol  (v.  6),  thou  who  hast  said,  "  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven"  (Matthew  11.  23).  sides  of  the  pit— antitheti- 
cal to  the  "sides  of  the  north"  (v.  18).  Thus  the  referenot 
Is  to  the  sides  of  the  sepulchre  round  which  the  dead  wor« 
ranged  in  niches.  But  Maurer  here,  as  In  e.  18,  trans- 
lates, "the  extreme,"  or  Innermost  parti  of  the  sepulchre; 
as  in  Ezekiel  32.  23  (cf.  1  Samuel  24.  8). 

16-20.  The  passers-by  contemplate  with  astonishment  th* 
body  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out,  instead  of  lying  in  t 
splendid  mausoleum,  and  can  hardly  believe  their  senses  tJum 
it  Is  he.  16.  narrowly  look— to  be  certain  they  are  not 
mistaken,  consider— "meditate  upon."  [Horslev],  17. 
opened  not  .  .  .  house  .  .  .  prisoners — But  MACRER,  a* 
Margin,  "Did  not  let  his  captives  loose  homewards."  18. 
All — i.  e.,  This  is  the  usual  practice.  In  glory— in  a  grand 
mausoleum,  house — i.  e.,  sepulchre,  as  In  Ecclesiastes  11 
5;  "grave"  (v.  19).  To  be  excluded  from  tbe  family  sepul- 
chre was  a  mark  of  infamy  (ch.  84.  8;  Jeremiah  22.  19;  1 
Kings  13. 22 ;  2  Chronicles  21.  20 ;  24.  25 ;  28. 27).  19.  cast  out 
of— not  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  and  was  then  cast  out 
of  it,  but  "  cast  out  without  a  grave,"  such  as  might  have  bsem 
expected  by  thee  ("  thy"),  branch— a  useless  sucker  start- 
ing up  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  cut  away  by  the  hus 
bandman.  raiment  of  those  slain — covered  with  gore 
and  regarded  with  abhorrence  as  unclean  by  the  Jews 
Rather,  "  clothed  ((.  e.,  covered)  with  the  slain ;"  as  Job  7. ' 
"My  flesh  Is  clothed  with  worms  and  clods  of  dtst 
[Maureh.]  thrust  through — i.  «.,  "the  slain  who  ha « 
been  thrust  through,"  Ac.  stonesof .  . .  pit — whose  bod't/- 
are  burled  lusepnlchresexcavated  amidst  stones,  where** 
the  king  of  Babylon  Is  an  unburied  "  carcass  trodder.  un- 
der foot."  81).  not  .  .  .  Joined  with  them— wher'as  th« 
princes  slain  with  thee  shall  be  burled,  thou  sha'i  not 
thou  .  .  .  destroyed  .  .  .  land — Belshazzar  (or  Naboned) 
oppressed  his  land  with  wars  and  tyranny,  so  that  he  wa» 
much  hated  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  4.  6,  8 ;  7.  5,  32).  seed  .  . 
never  be  renowned — rather,  "  shall  not  be  named  for 
ever;"  the  Babylonian  dynasty  shall  end  with  Belshazzar: 
his  family  shall  not  be  perpetuated.    [Horslkt.] 

21-23.  Ood's  determination  to  destroy  Babylon.  81.  pre- 
pare, Ac— charge  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  as  If  thej 
were  God's  conscious  instruments,  his  children  —  Bel- 
shazzar's  (Exodus  20.  5).  rise— to  occupy  the  places  of 
their  fathers,  fill  .  .  .  with  cities— Maurer  translate*. 
"enemies,"  as  the  .Hebrew  means  in  1  Samuel  28. 16;  Psalm 
139.  20,  viz.,  lest  they  inundate  the  world  with  their  armies. 
Vitrinoa  translates,  "disturbers."  In  English  Version 
the  meaning  Is,  "  lest  they  fill  the  land  with  such  cities" 
of  pride  as  Babylon  was.  22.  agnlnst  them — the  family 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  name — all  the  male  represent- 
atives, so  that  the  name  shall  become  extinct  (ch.  56.5; 
Ruth  4.5).  remnant  —  all  that  Is  left  of  them.  The 
dynasty  shall  cease  (Daniel  5.  28-31).  Cf.  as  to  Babylon  in 
general,  Jeremiah  51.  62.  23.  bittern — rather  the  hedgehog. 
[Maurer  and  Gesenius.]  Strabo  (16. 1)  ststes  that  enor 
mous  hedgehogs  were  found  In  the  Islands  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, pools — owing  to  Cyrus  turning  the  waters  oj 
the  Euphrates  over  the  country,  besom  — sweep-net 
[Maurer.]    (1  Kings  14. 10;  2  Kings  21. 1.°,) 

24-27.  A  Fragment  as  to  the  Destruction  ok  thi 
Assyrians  urim-i  Senna.  <~hxpib.  This  would  oomfon 
the  Jews  wher>  captl  ve«  %'i  Babylon,  being  a  pledge  thai 
God.  who  har"  <>,  A.W  X.r^i  .refilled  the  promise  oonoert, 
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inj  Sennacherib  (though  now  still  future),  would  also 
ifcifll  Hl»  promlie  as  to  destroying  Babylon,  Jndah's 
memy.  In  this  11.  24  the  Lord's  thought  (purpose)  stands 
in  autithesis  to  the  Assyriatts'  thought*  (oh.  10.  7).  (See  ch. 
48.10.  11;  1  Samuel  15.29;  Maiaont  H. «.)  85.  That  —  my 
purpose,  nsuely,  "that."  break  .  .  .  yoke— (Ch.  10.27.) 
raj  mountains— Sennacherib's  array  was  destroyed  on 
the  mountains  near  Jerusalem  (ch.  10.83,  34).  God  re- 
garded Judah  as  peculiarly  His.  a*.  This  Is  .  .  .  pnr. 
pes*  .  .  .  whole  earth— ft  hint  that  the  prophecy  em- 
braces the  present  world  of  all  ages  In  Us  scope,  of  which 
the  purpose  concerning  Babylon  and  Assyria,  the  then 
rep)esentatives  of  the  world-power,  Is  but  a  part,    hand 

.  .  stretched  out  upon — viz..  In  punishment  (ch.  5.25). 
•7.  (Daniel  4. 85.) 

*-82.    Prophecy  against  PHiiiiSTiA.    To  comfort  the 
Ji  vrs  lest  thsy  should  fear  that  people;  not  In  order  to 
«*ll  the  Philistines  to  repentance,  since  the  prophecy  was 
p-obably  never  circulated  among  them.    They  had  been 
mibdued  by  Uzzlah  or  Azarlah  (2  Chronicles  28.0);  but  In 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles  28. 18)  they  took  several 
towns  In  south  Judea.    Now  Isaiah  denounces  their  final 
»ubj  ligation    by  Hezekiah.     88.  In  .  .  .  year  .  .  .  Ahas 
died— 726  n.  0.    Probably  it  was  In  this  year  that  the  Phil- 
ip tines  throw  off  the  yoke  put  on  them  hy  Uzzlah.    89. 
Palestlna— lit..  The  land  of  sojourner*,    rod  .  .  .  broken 
-the  yoke   Imposed    by  Uzzlah    (2  Chronicles  26.6)   was 
thrown  off  under  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles  28. 18).     serpent's 
root— the  stock  of  Jesse  (ch.  11. 1).    Uzzlah  was  doubtless 
regarded  by  the  Philistines  as  a  biting  "serpent."    But 
though  the  effects  of  his  bite  have  been  got  rid  of,  a  more 
deadly  viper,  or  "cockatrice"  (lit.,  viper'*  offspring,  as  Phll- 
Istia  would  regard   him),  viz.,  Hezekiah  awaits  you  (2 
Kings  18.8).    30.  nrst-born  of  .  .  .  poor— Hebraism,  for 
the  moat  abject  poor;  the  first-born  being  the  foremost  of 
the  family.    Go  "first-born  of  death"  (Job  18. 13),  for  the 
most  fatal  death.    The  Jews,  heretofore  exposed  to  Phil- 
istine invasions  and  alarms,  shall  be  in  safety.    Cf.  Psalm 
72.4,  "Children  of  the  needy,"  expressing  those  "needy 
in  oonditton."    feed— image  from  a  flock  feeding  in  safety, 
root— radical  destruction.    He  shall  slay— -Jehovah  shall. 
The  change  of  person,  He  after  /,  is  a  common  Hebraism. 
SI.  gate — t.  #.,  ye  who  throng  the  gate;  the  chief  place  of 
eoncourse  in  a  city,    from  .  .  .  north — Judea,  north  and 
east  of  Palestine,    smoke— from  the  signal' fire,  whereby  a 
hostile  army  was  called  together  (the  Jews'  signal-Are  is 
meant  here,  the  "pillar  of  cloud  and  Are,"  Exodus  13.  21 ; 
Mehemlah  9.19);  or  else  from  the  region  devastated   by 
Are.    [Mausrb.]    Gesewit/s  less  probably  refers  it  to  the 
cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  invading  army,    none  .  .  . 
alone  .  . .  In  .  .  .  appointed  times — Rather,  "There  shall 
not  be  a  straggler  anions  his  (the  enemy's)  levies."    The 
Jewish  host  shall  advance  on  Palestine  In  close  array; 
none  shall  fall  back  or  lag  from  weariness  (ch.  5. 26,  27). 
[Lowth.]    Mattbkr  thinks  the  Hebrew  will  not  bear  the 
rendering  levies  or  ttrmies.    He  translates,  "There  is  not 
one  (of  the  Philistine  watch-guards)  who  will  remain 
alone  (exposed  to  the  enemy)  at  his  post,"  through  fright. 
On  "alone,"  cf.  Psalm  102.7;  Hosea  8.9.    38.  messengers 
•f  the  nation — When  messengers  come  from  Phillstia  to 
Inquire  as  to  the  state  of  Judea,  the  reply  shall  be,  that 

he  Lord,  Ao.   (Psalm  87.1,5;   102.16).    poor— (Zephaniab 

tut) 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver  1-9.  Chaps.  15.  and  16.  form  one  Prophkcy  on 
SioAB.  IVjwth  thinks  it  was  delivered  in  the  first  years 
of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  fulfilled  in  the  fourth,  when 
Bhaimaneser,  on  his  way  to  Invade  Israel,  may  have 
seized  on  the  strongholds  of  Moab.  Moab  probably  had 
made  common  cause  with  Israel  and  8yria  in  a  league 
against  Assyria.  Hence  it  incurred  the  vengeance  of  As- 
syria. Jeremiah  has  Introduced  much  of  this  prophecy 
Into  his  48th  chapter.  1.  Because— Rather,  Surely;  lit.  (1 
•.fflrns \  that,  [Mat/rer.]  night— the  time  best  suited  for 
fch>s*ile  incursion  (ch.  21.  4;  Jeremiah  39.  4).  Ar— mean- 
ing in  Hebrew,  The  city;  the  metropolis  of  Moab,  on  the 
•with  of  the  river  Arnon.     Kir — W...  A  eitadel:   not   fa-- 


from  Ar,  towards  the  south.    8.  He— Moab   persontnert 
Bajith— Rather,  "to  the  temple"  !Macrer|;   answering 
to  the  "sanctuary"  'ch.  16.12),  In  a  similar  context,    ts 
Dibon— Rather,  as  Dibon  was  in  a  plain  north  of  th« 
Arnon,  "  Dibon  (Is  gone  up)  to  the  high  places,"  the  usual 
places  of  sacrlfioe  in  the  Bast.   Same  town  as  Dimon  (v.  9) 
to  #recp — at  the  sudden  calamity,    over  Nebo— Rather 
"in  Nebo;"  not  on  account  of  Nebo  (cf.  v. 3).    [Maurkb^ 
The  town  Nebo  was  adjacent  to  the  mountain,  not  fat 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Thero  it  wa» 
that  Chemosh,  the  idol  of  Moab,  was  worshipped  (cf.  Deo 
teronomy  84. 1).    Medeba— South  of  Heshbon,  on  a  hill  east 
of  Jordan,    baldness  .  .  .  beard  cnt  off— The  Orientals  re- 
garded the  beard  with  peculiar  veneration.    To  cut  one's 
beard  off  is  the  greatest  mark  of  sorrow  and  mottlfioa- 
tlon    (cf.  Jeremiah   48.37).     3.  tops   of  .  .  .  houses— flat ; 
places  of  resort  for  prayer,  Ac.,  in  the  East  (Acts  10.9) 
creeping  abundantly — "  melting  away  In  tears."    HorJ» 
lky  prefers  "descending  to  weep."    Thus  there  is  a  "par- 
allelism by  alternate  construction"  [TjOWTH],  or  ahiar- 
mus;  "howl"   refers  to  "tops  of  houses."    "Descending 
to  weep"  to  "streets"  or  squares,  whither  they  deseeno 
from   the   house   tops.     4.  Heshbon— an  Amorlte   olty. 
twenty  miles  east  of  Jordan ;   taken  by  Moab  after  tht 
carrying  away  of  Israel  (cf.  Jeremiah  48.).    Elealeh— near 
Heshbon,  in  Reuben,  .fahaz — East  of  Jordan,  In  Reuben. 
Near  it  Moses  defeated  Sthon.     therefore — because  of  the 
sudden  overthrow  of  their  cities.     Even  the  armed  men, 
Instead  of  fighting  in  defence  of  their  land,  shall  Join  In 
the  general  cry.    life,  Ac. — rather,  "  bis  aonl  is  grieved"  (1 
Samuel  1.  8).    [Maurrk.]    5.  My— The  prophet  himself  Is 
moved  with  pity  for  Moab.    Ministers,  in  denouncing  the 
wrath  of  God  against   sinners,  should  do  It  with  tender 
sorrow,  not    with    exultation,      fugitives— fleeing    from 
Moab,  wander  as  far  as  to  Zoar,  on  the  extreme  boun- 
dary  south   of   the    Dead   Kea.      Hoksley   translates,  her 
nobility,  or  "  rulers"  (Hosea  4.  18).    heifer,  Ac. — i.  e„  raising 
their  voire*  "  11  ke  a  heifer"  (cf.  Jeremiah  48.  84,  86).    The  ex  • 
presslon  "three  years  old,"  implies  one  at  Its  full  vigoni 
(Genesis  15.  9),  as  yet  not  brought  under  the  yoke;  as  Moat 
heretofore  unsubdued,  but  now  about  to  be  broken.    So 
Jeremiah  31.  18;  Hosea  4.  13.     Mattkrr  translates,  "Eglatb 
(in  English  Version,  "a  heifer") SbeUshiJah"  (t.  e.,  th-e  third, 
to  distinguish  1t  from  two  others  of  the  same  name),    by 
the  mounting  up — up  the  ascent,    l.nhlth — a  mountain 
in  Moab.     Horoiiklm — a  town  of  Moab  not  far  from  Zoar 
(Jeremiah  48.  5).     It.  means  the  two  poles,  being  near  caves. 
cry  of  destruction — n  cry  appropriate  to  the  destruction 
which  visits  their  country.    «.  For— The  cause  of  their 
flight  southwards  (2   Kings  3.19,25).      For  the  northern 
regions  and   even   the  city  Nlmrlm  (the  very  name  of 
which   means  limpid  waters.  In  Gilead   near  Jordan)  are 
without  water  or  herbage.     7.  Therefore— Because  of  the 
devastation  >f  the  land,     abundance — W.,  tnat.  which  is  over 
and  above  the  necessaries  of  life,     brook  of  .  .  .  lvlllovrt 
The  fugitives  flee  from  Nlrorim,  where  the  waters  have 
failed,  to  places  better  watered.     Margin  has  vattty  of 
Arabians,  i.  «.,  to  the  valley  on   the   boundary   between 
them  and  Arabia  Petrea ;  now  Wady-el  Arabnh.    Arabia 
means  a  desert.     8.  Eglalm— (Ezeklel  47. 10),  En-eglaim. 
Not  the  Agalum  of  Eusebius,  eight  miles  from  Areopolls 
towards  the  south ;  the  context  requires  a  town  on  the  very 
ooruers  of  Moab  or  beyond  them.     Beer-ellm— lit.,  Tht 
well  of  the  Princes— (so  Numbers  21.  16-18).     Beyond  the 
east  borders  of  Moab.    9.  Dimon- Same  as  Dibon  (v.  2). 
Its  waters  are  the  Arnon.    full  of  blood— the  slain  of 
Moab  shall  be  so  many,    bring  more— fresh  calamities, 
viz.,  the  "lions"  afterwards  mentioned  (2  Kings  17.25; 
Jeremiah  5.6;  15.8).    Vitringa  understands  Nebuchad 
nezzar  as  meant  by  "the  lion ;"  but  It  Is  plural,  "lions." 
The  "more,"  or  In  Hebrew,  additions,  he  explains  of  the 
addition  made  to  the  waters  of  Dimon  by  the  streams  o' 
blood  of  the  slain. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver  1-14.    OoicnircATiOK  of  thb  Prophecy  astoMoax 
I.  lamb— Advice  of  the  prophet  to  the  Moab! tens  whe*  h*w 
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3ed  southwards  to  Idumea.  to  send  to  the  king  of  Jinlau 
She  tribute  of  lambs,  which  they  had  formerly  paid  to 
Israel,  but  which  they  had  given  up  (2  Kings  8.  4,  5).  David 
probably  Imposed  this  tribute  before  the  severance  of 
Judah  and  Israel  (2  Samuel  8.  2).  Therefore  Moab  is  rec- 
ommended to  gain  the  favour  and  protection  of  Judah,  by 
paying  It  to  the  Jewish  king.  Type  of  the  need  of  sub- 
mitting to  Messiah  (Psalm  2. 10-12;  Romans  12. 1).  from 
Sela  to — rather,  "from  Petra  through  (lit.,  towards)  the 
wilderness."  [Maurek.]  Sela  means  "a  rock,"  Petra  In 
Greek;  the  capital  of  Idumea  and  Arabia  Petrea:  the 
dwellings  are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  counti  y 
around  was  a  vast  common  ("wilderness")  or  open  pas- 
turage, to  which  the  Moabites  had  fled  on  the  Invasion 
from  the  west  (ch.  15.  7).  ruler  or  the  land— vis.,  of  Idu- 
mea, i.  e.,  the  king  of  Judah ;  Amaziah  had  become  master 
of  Idumea  and  Sela  (2  Kings  14. 7).  58.  east  out  of .  .  . 
nest— rather,  "as  a  brood  cast  out"  (In  apposition  with  "a 
wandering  bird,"  or  rather,  wandering  birds),  viz.,  a  brood 
Just  fledged  and  expelled  from  the  nest  In  which  they 
were  hatcbed.  [Horsley.]  Cf.  ch.  10. 14;  Deuteronomy 
32.  11.  daughters  of  Moah— i,  e.,  the  inhabitants  of  Moab. 
So  2  Kings  19.  21 ;  Psalm  48. 11 ;  Jeremiah  49. 11;  Lamenta- 
tions 4.  22.  TMAtTKER.  |  at  the  fords — trying  to  cross  the 
boundary  river  of  Moab,  in  order  to  escape  out  of  the 
land.  Ewald  and  Maurek  make  "fords"  a  poetical 
expression  for  "the  dwellers  on  Arnon,"  answering  to 
the  parallel  clause  of  the  same  sense,  "daughters  of 
Moab."  3-5.  G ESKNius,  Maurek,  Ac,  regard  these  verses 
as  an  address  of  the  fugitive  Moabites  to  the  Jews  for  pro- 
tection ;  they  translate  v.  4,  "Let  mine  outcasts  o}  Moab 
dwell  with  thee,  Judah;"  the  protection  will  be  refused 
by  the  Jews,  for  the  pride  of  Moab  (v.  6).  VitriNGA  makes 
It  an  additional  advice  to  Moab,  besides  paying  tribute. 
Give  shelter  to  the  Jewish  outcasts  who  take  refuge  in 
tby  land  (v.  3,  -I);  so  "mercy"  will  be  shown  thee  in  turn 
by  whatever  king  sits  on  the  "throne"  of  "David"  (v.  5). 
Isaiah  foresees  that  Moab  will  be  too  proud  to  pay  the 
trtbute,  or  conciliate  Judah  by  sheltering  its  outcasts  (v. 
8);  therefore  judgment  shall  oe  executed.  However,  as 
Moab  Just  before  is  represented  as  itself  an  outcast  in  Idu- 
mea, it  seems  incongruous  that  it  should  be  called  on  to 
shelter  Jewish  outcasts.  So  that  it  seems  rather  to  foretell 
the  ruined  state  of  Moab  when  its  people  should  beg  the  Jews 
for  shelter,  but  be  refused  for  their  pride,  make  .  .  . 
shadow  as  .  .  .  night  .  .  .  tn  .  .  .  noonday — emblem 
of  a  thick  shelter  from  the  glaring  noonday  heat  (ch.  4. 
6 ;  25,  4 ;  32.  2).  bewray  .  .  .  wandereth — betray  not  the 
fugitive  to  his  pursuer.  4.  Rather,  "Let  the  outcasts  of 
Moab  dwell  with  thee"  (Judah).  [Hohsley.]  4.  far  the 
extortioner,  Ac— The  Assyrian  oppressor  probably.  Is  at 
an  end— Ry  the  time  that  Moab  begs  Judah  for  shelter, 
Judah  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  afford  lt,/or  the  Assyrian 
oppressor  shall  have  been  "consumed  out  of  the  land." 
5.  If  Judah  shelters  the  suppliant  Moab,  allowing  him  to 
remain  in  Idumea,  a  blessing  will  redound  to  Judah  itself 
and  its  "throne."  truth  .  .  .  judgment  .  .  .  righteous- 
nes* — language  so  divinely  framed  as  to  apply  to  "the 
latter  days"  under  Kirig  Messiah,  when  "the  Lord  shall 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab"  (Psalm  72.  2;  96.  13;  98. 
9;  Jeremiah  48.47;  Romans  11.12).  hasting— prompt  in 
executing.  6.  We — Jews.  We  reject  Moab's  supplication 
for  his  pride,  lies — false  boasts,  not  be  so — rather,  not 
right;  shall  prove  vain  (ch.  25.  10;  Jeremiah  48.  29,30; 
Zephaniah  2.  8).  "It  shall  not  be  so;  his  lies  shall  not  so 
effect  it."  7.  Therefore— all  hope  of  being  allowed  shelter 
oy  the  Jews  being  cut  off.  foundations — i.e.,  ruins;  be- 
cause when  hruses  are  pulled  down,  the  "foundations" 
slone  are  left  (ch.  58.  12).  Jeremiah,  in  the  parallel  place 
(Jeremiah  48.  31),  renders  it  "men,"  who  are  the  moral 
'oundations  or  stay  of  a  city.  Kir-hareseth — Hi.,  A  cita- 
del of  brick,  surely  they  are  stricken — rather  joined 
vith  "mourn;"  "  Ye  shall  mourn  utterly  stricken."  [Mau- 
rek and  Hoksley.]  8.  fields— vine-flelds  (Deuteronomy 
32.  32).  vine  of  Slbmah- near  Heshbon:  viz.,  languishes. 
lords  of.  .  .  heathen — the  heathen  princes,  the  As- 
syrians tie,  who  invaded  Moab,  destroyed  his  vines. 
9'i  I'Temiah  In  the  parallel  place  (Jeremiah  48.  32  33). 
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Maurek  thinks  the  following  words  require  rather  tn* 
rendering,  "Its  (the  vine  of  Hibmah)  shoots  (the  wines 
got  from  them)  overpowered  (by  its  generous  flavour  and 
potency)  the  lords  of  the  nations"  (Genesis  49.  11,  12,  22). 
come  .  .  .  Jazer — They  (the  vine-shoots)  reached  even 
to  Jazer,  fifteen  miles  from  Heshbon.  wandered— They 
overran  in  wild  luxuriance  the  wilderness  of  Arabia, 
encompassing  Moab,  the  sen — the  Dead  Sea;  or  else  some 
lake  near  Jazer  now  dry;  in  Jeremiah  48.  32  called  the 
sea  of  Jazer;  but  see  note  there  (Psalm  80.8-U).  9.  1— will 
bewail  for  its  desolation,  though  I  belong  to  another 
nation  (note,  ch.  15.  5).  with  .  .  .  -weeping  of  .Inzer— as 
Jazer  weeps,  shouting  for  .  .  .  fallen— rather, "  Upon  thy 
Bummer  fruits  anil  upon  thy  luxuriatu  vines  the  shouting 
(the  battle  shout,  instead  of  the  joyous  shout  of  the  grape- 
gatherers,  usual  at  the  vintage)  is  fallen"  (v.  10;  Jeremiah 
25.  30;  61. 14).  In  the  parallel  passage  (Jeremiah  48.  32)  the 
words  substantially  express  the  same  sense,  "  The  spoilen 
is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits."  lo.  gladness — such 
as  is  felt  in  gathering  a  rich  harvest.  There  shall  be  no 
harvest  or  vintage  owing  to  the  desolation ;  therefore  no 
"gladness."  11.  bowels— In  Scripture  the  seat  of  yearn- 
ing compassion.  It  means  the  inward  seat  of  emotion,  the 
heart,  <fcc.  (ch.  63. 15;  cf.  ch.  15.  5;  Jeremiah  48.  36.)  sound 
.  .  .  harp  — as  its  strings  vibrate  when  beaten  with  tht 
plectrum  or  hand.  13.  when  it  is  seen  that — rather, 
"When  Moab  shall  have  appeared ( before  his  god.i;  cf. 
Exodus  23. 15),  when  he  is  weary  (i.e.,  when  he  shall  have 
fatigued  himself  with  observing  burdensome  rites ;  1  Klngf 
18.  26.  &c),  on  the  high  place  (cf.  ch.  15.  2),  and  shall  come 
to  his  sanctuary  (of  the  idol  Chemosh  on  Mount  Neho)  tc 
pray,  he  shall  not  prevail:"  he  shall  effect  nothing  by  hi£ 
prayers.  [Mauser.]  13.  slnee  that  time  —  rather,  "re- 
specting that  time."  [Horsley.]  Barnes  translates  it, 
"formerly,"  in  contrast  to  "but  now"  (v.  14);  heretofore 
former  prophecies  (Exodus  15. 15 ;  Numbers  21. 29)  have  been 
given  as  to  Moab,  of  which  Isaiah  has  given  the  substance : 
but  now  a  definite  and  steady  time  also  is  fixed.  14.  whret 
years  .  .  .  hireling— Just  as  a  hireling  has  his  fixed  term 
of  engagement,  which  neither  he  nor  his  master  will  allow 
to  be  added  to  or  to  be  taken  from,  so  the  limit  within 
which  Moab  is  to  fall  is  unalterably  fixed  (ch.  21*  16).  Ful- 
filled about  the  time  when  the  Assyrian  led  Israel  into 
captivity.  The  ruins  of  Elealeh,  Heshbon,  Medeba,  Dibon, 
Ac,  still  exist  to  confirm  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  The 
accurate  particularity  of  specification  of  the  places  3000  year* 
ago,  confirmed  by  modern  research,  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  prophecy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  1-11.  Prophecy  concerning  Damascus  and  it* 
Ally  Samaria,  i.  e.,  Syria  and  Israel,  which  had  leagued 
together  (ch.  7.  and  8).  Already,  Tiglath-pileser  had  car- 
ried away  the  people  of  Damascus  to  Kir,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  16.9);  but  now  in  Hezeklah's  reign 
a  farther  overthrow  is  foretold  (Jeremiah  49.  23;  Zechariab 
9. 1).  Also,  Shalmaneser  carried  away  Israel  from  Samaria 
to  Assyria  (2  Kings  17. 6 ;  18. 10. 11)  in  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah  of  Judah  (the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  of  Israel).  Thif 
prophecy  was,  doubtless,  given  previously  iu  the  firm 
years  of  Hezeklah,  when  the  foreign  nations  came  intc 
nearer  collision  with  Judah,  owing  to  the  threatening 
aspect  of  Assyria.  Damascus — put  before  Israel  (Ephraim 
v.  3),  which  is  chiefly  referred  to  in  what  follows,  becaus€ 
it  was  the  prevailing  power  in  the  league :  with  it  Ephraviu 
either  stood  or  fell  (ch.  7).  54.  cities  of  Aroer— i.  e„  tht 
cities  round  about  Aroer,  and  under  its  jurisdiction 
[Gesenius.]  So  "cities  with  their  villages"  (Joshua  15 
44);  "Heshbon  and  all  her  cities"  (Joshua  13.17).  Aroei 
was  near  Rabbah-ammou,  at  the  river  of  Gad,  an  arm  oi 
the  Jabbok  (2  Samuel  24.  6),  founded  by  the  Gadites  (Num- 
bers, 32.  34).  for  flocks— (Ch.  5. 17.)  3.  fortress  .  .  .  cease— 
the  strongholds  shall  be  pulled  down(8amaria  especially: 
Hosea  10.  14;  Micah  1.  6;  Habakkuk  1.  10).  remnant  of 
Syria— all  that  was  left  after  the  overthrow  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  Kings  16.  9).    as  the  «lory  of  .  .  .  Israel— ttw 
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shall  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  Israel,  their  ally.  ■*. 
glory  of  Jacob  — the  kingdom  of  Ephratm  and  all  that 
they  rely  on  (Hosea  12. 2;  Mlcah  1. 6).  fatness  .  .  .  lean— 
(Note,  ch.  10. 16.)  5.  harrettnuui,  Ac.  — The  inhabitants 
Mid  wealth  of  Israel  shall  be  swept  away,  and  but  few  left 
behind,  Just  as  the  husbandman  gathers  the  corn  and  the 
belt,  and  leaves  only  a  few  gleaning  ears  and  graphs  (2 
Kings  18.  8-11).  with  his  arm—  he  collecteth  the  standing 
train  with  one  arm,  so  that  he  can  cut  It  with  the  sickle 
■•n  the  o <'c  *r  hand.  Rephalm— a  fertile  plain  at  the  south- 
yes'  of  Jerusalem  toward  Bethlehem  and  the  country  of 
-he  Philistines  (2  Samuel  5. 18-22).  6.  in  it  — i.e.,  In  the 
iand  of  Israel,  two  or  three  ...  in  the  top— A  few  poor 
Inhabitants  shall  be  left  in  Israel,  like  the  two  or  three 
ulive  berries  left  on  the  topmost  boughs,  which  It  Is  not 
worth  while  taking  the  trouble  to  try  to  reach.  7.  look 
to  his  Maker— instead  of  trusting  In  their  fortresses— {v.  3 ; 
Mlcah  7. 7).  8.  groves— A  symbolical  tree  is  often  found 
In  Assyrian  inscriptions,  representing  the  hosts  of  heaven 
Raba),  answering  to  Asteroth  or  Astarte,  the  queen  of 
haaven,  as  Baal  or  Bel  Is  the  king.  Hence  the  expression, 
M  image  of  the  grove,"  is  explained  (2  Kings  21. 7).  images 
— lit ,  images  to  the  sun,  i.e.,  to  Baal,  who  answers  to  the  sun, 
m  Astarteto  the  hosts  of  heaven  (2  Kings  23.  5;  Job  SI.  26). 
9.  forsaken  bongh  —  rather,  "the  leavings  of  woods," 
what  the  axeman  leaves  when  he  cuts  down  the  grove 
(cf.  v.  6).  which  they  left  because  of— rather,  "which 
(the  enemies)  shall  leave  for  the  children  of  Israel;"  lit., 
"shall  leave  (in  departing)  from  be/ore  the  face  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  [Macbeb.]  But  a  few  cities  out  of  many 
shall  be  left  to  Israel,  by  the  purpose  of  God,  executed  by 
the  Assyrian.  10.  forgotten  .  .  .  God  of .  .  .  salvation  .  .  . 
rock  —  (Deuteronomy  32. 15, 18.)  plants— rather,  nursery- 
grounds,  pleasure-grounds.  [Maubbe.]  set  In  — rather. 
"  set  them,"  the  pleasure-grounds,  strange  slips— cutting* 
V"  plants  from  far,  and  therefore  valuable.  11.  In  the  day 
.  .  .  thy  plant  —  rather,  "In  the  day  of  thy  planting:' 
[HOKSIJSY.]  shalt  .  .  .  make  .  .  .  grow-MACBKB  Jrun*- 
luUs,  "  Thou  didst  fence  it,"  via.,  the  pleasure-ground.  The 
parallel  clause,  "Make  .  .  .  flourish,"  favours  English 
Version.  As  soon  as  thou  plantest  it  grows.  In  the  morn- 
ing—i.e.,  immediately  after:  so  in  Psalm  90.  14,  the  Hebrew, 
1  iu  the  morning,"  is  translated  early,  bat  .  .  .  shall  be  a 
*e«p  — rather,  "but  (promising  as  was  the  prospect)  the 
harvest  is  gone."  [Hobsley.]  u»  ...  day  of  grief— rather, 
'in  the  day  of  (expected)  possession."  [Matjbeb.]  "In  the 
day  of  inundation."  [HoaanEY.]  of  desperate  sorrow— 
rather,  "And  the  sorrow  shall  be  desperate  or  irremedi- 
able." In  English  Version  heap  and  sorrow  may  be  taken 
together  by  hendiad,  "  The  heap  of  the  harvest  shall  be 
desperate  Borrow."  [Bo8enmttlleb.] 

Chap.  17.  12-18.  7.  Sudden  Destbtjction  of  a  Great 
Army  in  Jddea  (viz.,  that  of  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib), 
and  Announcement  of  the  Event  to  the  Ethio- 
pian Ambassadors.  The  connection  of  this  fragment 
with  what  precedes  is:  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties coming  on  Israel,  the  people  of  God  shall  not  be 
utterly  destroyed  (ch.  6. 12, 13),  the  Assyrian  spoilers  shall 
perish  (ch.  17.  13,  14).  1».  Woe  .  .  .  multitude  —  rather, 
"  Ho  (Hark)  I  a  noise  of,"  &c.  The  prophet  In  vision  per- 
ceives the  vast  and  mixed  Assyrian  hosts  {Hebrew,  "  many 
peoples,"  see  note,  ch.  5.  26):  on  the  hills  of  Judah  (so 
"  mountains,"  v.  13) :  but  at  the  "  rebuke"  of  God  they  shall 
*'  flee  as  chaff."  to  the  rushing  ,  .  .  that  make— rather, 
"the  roaring  .  .  .  roareth"  (cf.  ch.  8.  7;  Jeremiah  6.  23). 
13.  shall  .  .  .  shall  — rather,  "God  rebuketh  (Psalm  9.  5) 
them,  and  they  flee — are  chased:"  the  event  is  set  before 
the  eyes  as  actually  present,  not  future,  chaff  of .  .  . 
mountains—  threshing-floors  In  the  East  are  in  the  open 
air  on  elevated  places,  so  as  to  cateh  the  wind  which  sepa- 
rates the  chaff  from  the  wheat  (Psalm  88. 13;  Hosaa  13. 3). 
rolling  thing— any  thing  that  rolls:  stubble.  14.  eve- 
ning .  .  .  before  morning— fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the 
instruction  "before  morning"  of  the  vast  host  that  "at 
dveni*  j-tide"  was  such  a  terror  ("trouble")  to  Judah  ;  on 
tli «  phrase  see  Psalm  90. 6 ;  30. 6.  he  is  not— vix.,  the  enemy. 
tut— the  Jews.  A  general  declaration  of  the  doom  that 
Aw.i.t-y  the  foes  of  God's  people  (ch.  54. 17). 
29 
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Isaiah  announces  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  hostu 
and  desires  the  Ethiopian  ambassadors,  now  in  Jeru- 
salem, to  briny;  word  of  It  to  their  own  nation,  and  ealle 
on  the  whole  world  to  witness  the  event  (v.  3).  As  oh.  17. 
12-14  announced  the  presence  of  the  foe,  so  ch.  18.  foretell* 
his  overthrow.  The  heading  In  English  Version,  "  God  will 
destroy  the  Ethiopians,"  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
wrong  rendering  "  Woo,"  whereas  the  H>l/rew  does  not 
express  a  threat,  but  Is  an  appeal  calling  attention  (cb.55, 
1;  Zechariah  2.  6; :  '*  Ho."  He  la  not  speaking  against  bat 
to  the  Ethiopians,  calling  on  them  to  hear  his  prophetical 
announcement  as  to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  1. 
shadowing  with  wlnga—  rather,  "]ar>d  of  the  winged 
bark:"  i.  e.,  "  barks  with  w'ng-like  sails,  answering  to  ves- 
sels of  bulrushes"  in  v.  2;  the  word  "rivers,"  in  the  par- 
allelism, also  favours  it ;  so  LXX.  and  Oialde*.  [Ewai.d/ 
"Land  of  the  clanging  sound  of  wings,"  i.  e.,  armies,  as  It: 
ch.  8.  8;  the  rendering  "  bark,"  or  "  whip,"  Is  rather  dubi- 
ous. [Maubeb.]  The  armies  referred  to  are  those  of  Tlr- 
hakah,  advancing  to  meet  the  Assyrians  ("h.  87,  9).  In, 
English  Version,  " shadowing"  means  protecting — stretch- 
ing out  Its  wings  to  defend  a  feeble  people,  wis.,  the  He- 
brews. [Vitringa.]  The  Hebreto for  "wings"  is  the Hams 
as  for  the  idol  Oneph,  which  was  represented  In  temple- 
sculptures  with  wings  (Psalms  91.  4).  beyond— Merou, 
the  island  between  the  "rivers"  Nile  and  Astaboros  to 
meant,  famed  for  its  commerce,  and  perhaps  the  seat  of 
the  Ethiopian  government,  hence  addressed  here  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  empire:  remains  of  temples  are  still 
found,  and  the  name  of  "Tirhakah  "  in  the  inscriptions 
This  Island-region  was  probably  the  chief  part  of  QueeE 
Candace*s  kingdom  (Acts  8.27).  For  "beyond"  other* 
translate  less  lit.,  "which  borderest  on."  Ethiopia—  liu, 
Cuth.  HoBSTiEY  is  probably  right  that  the  ultimate  and 
fullest  reference  of  t  he  prophecy  is  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Holy  Land  through  the  instrumentality  of 
some  distant  people  skilled  in  navigation  (v.  2;  ch.  60.  9, 
10;  Psalm  45.  15;  68.31;  Zephauiah  3.10):  perhaps  Eng- 
land. Phoenician  voyagers  coasting  along  wonld  speak 
of  all  Western  remote  lands  as  "  beyond "  the  Nile's 
mouths.  "Cush,"  too,  has  a  wide  sense,  being  applied 
not  only  to  Ethiopia,  but  Arabia  Deserta  and  Felix,  and 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  Tigris  (Genesis  2.  18). 
ft.  ambassadors — messengers  sent  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
that  negotiations  passed  between  Tirhakah  and  Heoeklab 
against  the  expected  attack  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  37.  B),  by 
.  .  .  sea — on  the  Nile  (ch.  19.  5):  as  what  follows  prove* 
vessels  of  bulrushes — light  canoes,  formed  of  papyrus, 
daubed  over  with  pitch:  so  the  "ark"  in  which  Moset* 
was  exposed  (Exodus  2.  3).  Go— Isaiah  tells  them  to  tak* 
back  the  tidings  of  what  God  is  about  to  do  (v.  4)  against 
the  common  enemy  of  both  Judah  and  Ethiopia,  scat- 
tered and  peeled— rather,  strong  and  energetic.  [Matjkke,] 
The  Hebrew  for  "  strong  "  is  lit.,  drawn  out  {Margin,  PraIil. 
36.10;  Eccleslastes  2.  3).  "Energetic,"  lit.,  sharp  (Habak- 
kuk  1.  8 ;  Margin,  the  verb  means  to  sharpen  a  sword,  E*e- 
klel  21. 15, 16) ;  also  polished.  As  Hebodotus  (8.  20, 114)  cha- 
racterizes the  Ethiopians  as  "the  tallest  and  fairest  of 
men,"  G.  V.  Smith  translates,  "  tall  and  comely:"  lit.,  ex- 
tended (ch.  45. 14,  "  men  of  stature  ")  and  polished  (the  Ethl 
oplans  had  smooth,  glossy  skins).  In  English  Version  th* 
reference  Is  to  the  Jews,  scattered  outcasts,  and  loaded 
with  indignity  (lit.,  Iiaving  their  hair  torn  off.  Hobsuky) 
terrible— the  Ethiopians  famed  for  warlike  prowess.  [Ro 
BENMitllek..]  The  Jews  who,  because  of  God'*  plague 
made  others  to  fear  the  like  (Deuteronomy  28. 37).  Rather, 
"awfully  remarkable."  [Hobsley.]  God  puta  the  "  ter- 
ror" of  His  people  into  the  surrounding  nations  at  th« 
first  (Exodus  23.  27;  Joshua  2.  8);  so  It  shall  be  again  t» 
the  latter  days  (Zechariah  12.  2,  8).  from  .  .  .  begin* 
ning  hitherto— so  English  Version  rightly.  But  Gbsb- 
nitjs,  "  to  the  terrible  nation  (of  upper  Egypt)  and  furthsu 
beyond"  (to  the  Ethiopians  properly  so  called),  metmi 
out—  Hebrew,  of  line,  line.  The  measuring  line  was  ns*«t 
In  destroying  buildings  (ch.  34. 11;  2  Kings  21.  13;  Lamm 
tations  2.8).     Hence,  actively.  It  means  here  "a  p*H>Kii 
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•wflfcMff  wsf,"-an  all -destroying  people;"  which  suits  the 
•onlext    better    than    "meted,"    passively.     [Mat/rer.] 
rfoaai.EY,  understanding  It  of  the  Jew*,  translate*  H,  "Ex- 
pecting, expecting  (In  a  continual  attitude  of  expectation 
of  Messiah)  and  trampled  nnder  foot:"  a  graphic  picture 
©f  them.     Most  translate,  of  strength,  strength  (from  a  root, 
to  brace  the  sinews),  i.  e.,  a  most  powerful  people,    trodden 
iawn- true  of  the  Jews.    But  Mapkkk  translates  It  ac- 
tively, a  people  treading  under  foot  all  Its  enemies,  i.  «.,  vie- 
turimu  (ch.  14.  25),  viz.,  the  Ethiopians,    spoiled — "  cut  up." 
The  Nile  1b  formed  by  the  Junction  of  many  streams  In 
Abyssinia,  the  Atbara,  the  Astapus  or  Blue  river  (between 
which  two  rivers  Meroe,  the  '*  Ethiopia  "  here  meant,  lies). 
»nd  the  Astaboras  or  White  river;   these  streams  wash 
town  the  soil  along  their  banks  In  the  "land"  of  Upper 
figypt,  and  deposit  It  on  that  of  Lower  Egypt.    G.  V. 
rtxiTH  translates  It,  "  Divide."    Hohslky  takes  it  fig.  cf  the 
txntquering  armies  which  have  often  "  spoiled  "  Jttdea,    3. 
awe  S'«  .  .  .  hear  ye— rather,  ye  shall  tee—thaU  hear.    Call 
Co  the  whole  earth  to  be  witnesses  of  what  Jehovah  ("  He  ") 
Is  about  to  do.    He  will  "  lift  up  an  ensign,"  calling  the 
Assyrian  motley  hosts  together  (ch.  6.  26)  on  "  the  moun- 
tains" round  Jerusalem  to  their  own  destruction.    This 
(oh.  18.)  declares  the  coming  overthrow  of  those  armies 
whose  presence  Is  announced  In  ch.  17.  12,  18.    The  same 
motive,  which  led  Hezekiah  to  seek  aid  from  Egypt,  led 
film  to  accept  gladly  the  Ethiopian  Tlrhakah's  aid  (ch.  36. 
4;  87.  9).     Ethiopia,    Egypt,  and    Judea   were  probably 
ieagued  together  against  the  common  enemy,  713  b.  c. 
dee  notes  on  ch.  22.,  where  a  difference  of  tone  (as  referring 
to  a  different  period)  as  to  Ethiopia  Is  observable.    Hohh- 
lbt  takes  the  "  ensign  "  to  be  the  cross,  and  the  "  trumpet " 
the   Qospel  trumpet,  which  shall  be  sounded  more  loudly 
In  the  last  days.    *.  tnke  .  .  .  rent  .  .  .  consider— 1  will 
ealmly  look  on  and  not  interpose,  whilst  all  seems  to  prom- 
ise success  to  the  enemy  ;  when  fig.,  "  the  sun's  heat "  and 
"the  night  dews  "  ripen  their  "harvest;"  but  "before" 
it  reaches  its  maturity  I  will  destroy  it  (t>.  5;  Eooleslast<* 
B.  11,  12).    like  a  clear  he**— rather,  "at  the  time  of  the 
olear  (serene)  heat."    [Maurf.r.J    upon  herbs— answer- 
ing to  "  harvest "  in  the  parallel  clause.    Maukek  trans- 
lates, "In  the  sun-light "  (Job  81.  26;   37.21;  Habakkuk  8. 
4).    like  .  .  .  dew— rather,  "  at  the  time  of  the  dew-cloud  " 
God's  "silence"  Is  mistaken  by  the  ungodly  for  consent: 
His  delay  In  taking  vengeance  for  forgotfulneas  (1'tialm 
SO.  21);  so  it  shall  be  before  the  vengeance  which  In  the 
lost  day  shall  usher  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  (cb.  84. 1- 
•  ;  67. 11,  end  of  the  verse  ;  2  Peter  8.  8-10).    o.  For— rather, 
But.  perfect— perfected.    When  the  enemy's  plans  are  on 
the  verge  of  completion,    sour  grape  .  .  .  flower— rather, 
"when    the    flower  shall  become    the  ripening   grape." 
[Macbek.]    sprigs— the  shoots  with  the  grapes  on  them. 
God  will  not  only  disconcert  their  present  plans,  but  pre- 
vent them  forming  any  future  ones.    Horsxjsy  takes  the 
"harvest"  and  vintage  here  as  referring    to  purifying 
judgments  which  cause  the  excision  of  the  ungodly  from 
the  earth,  and  the  placing  of  the  faithful  In  a  state  of 
feace  on  the  earth  :  not  the  last  judgment  (John  15.  2;  Rev- 
elation   14.  15-20).     6.   birds  .  .  .  beasts — transition    from 
the  image  "sprigs,"  "  branches,"  to  the  thing  meant:  the 
Assyrian  soldiers  and  leaders  shall  be  the  prey  of  birds 
*nd  beasts,  the  whole  year  through,  "winter"  and  "sum- 
mer," so  numerous  shall   be  their  carcasses.    Horsley 
translates  the  Hebrero  which  is  singular:    "  upon  it,"  not 
"  upon  them .-"  the  "  it "  refers  to  God's  "  dwelling-place  " 
(«.  4)  In  the  Holy  Land,  which  Antichrist  ("the  bird  of 
prey"  with  the  "beasts,"  his  rebel    hosts)  is  to  possess 
himself  of,  and  where  he  la  to  perish.   T.  present  .  .  .  peo- 
ple scattered  and  peeled— For  the  right  rendering,  see 
note  on  v.  2.     The  repetition  of  epithets  enhanoes  the 
honour  paid  to  Jehovah  by  so  mighty  a  nation.    The  Ethi- 
opians, wonder-struck  at  such  on  interposition  of  Jehovah 
In  behalf  of  His  people,  shall  send  gifts  to  Jerusalem  in 
Hi*  honour  (ch.  16.  1 ;  Psalm  68.  31 ;  72.  10).    Thus  translate, 
"  »  present—^ from  a  people."    Or  tratmlate,  as  English  Yer- 
s&w,,  "the  present"  will  mean  "the  people"  of  Ethiopia 
sanverted  to  God  (Romans  15.  16).     Hoksley  takes  the 
jtPTple  converted  to  Jehovah,  as  the  Jews  In  the  latter 
*50 


days,  place  of  the  n<t<ne — where  Jehovah  peculiarly 
manifests  His  glory-  Acts  2.  10  and  8.  27  show  how  wor- 
shippers  oame  op  to  Jerusalem  from  "  Egypt "  azid  "  Ethl 
opla."  Frnrnentius,  an  Egyptian,  in  the  4th  century,  con 
verted  Abyssinia  to  Christianity;  and  a  Christian  church  '• 
under  an  abana  or  !>lshop,  still  flourishes  there.  The  ful-r 
accomplishment  is  probably  still  future. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-25,    Chaps,  19.  and  20.  are  connected,  but  with  «.»,; 
Interval  between.     Egypt  had  been  held  by  an  Ethiopia.:, 
dynasty,  Kabacho,  lievechus,  or  Babacho  II.,  and  Tlrha-I 
kah,  for  forty  or  fitly  years.    Sevechns  (called  So.  the  ally; 
of  Hoshea,  2  Kings  17.  4)  retired  from  Lower  Egypt  on  a©-. 
count  of  the  resistance  of  the  priests;  and  perhaps  also.i 
as  the  Assyrians  threatened  Lower  Egypt.    On  his  wlth-i 
drawal,  .Sethos,  one  of  the  priestly  caste,  became  supreme,- 
having  Tanls  ("Zoan")  or  else  Memphis  as  his  capital,  71* 
B.C.;  whilst  the  Ethiopians  retained  Upper  Egypt,  with' 
Thebes  as  Its  capital,  nnder  Ttrhakah.     A  third  native' 
dynasty  was  at  Sals,  in  the  west  of  Lower  Egypt;  to  thl*' 
at  a  later  period  belonged  Psammetlchns,  the  first  whir 
admitted  Greeks  Into  Egypt  and  Its  armies;  he  wax  onsi 
of  the  dodecareby,  a  number  of  petty  kins*  between  whom; 
Egypt  was  divided,  and  by  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries  over-l 
came  the  rest,  670  b.  o.    To  the  divisions  at  tills  last  tlme.e 
Gesenics  refers  v.  2;  and  to  pBariimetlchus,  v.  4,  "a  cruel* 
lord."    The  dlssenRlons  of  the  ruling  castes  are  cert«1nlyt 
referred  to.    But  the  time  referred  to  is  much  earlier  I      :. 
that  of  Psamnietichus.    In  v.  1,  the  invasion  of  Egypt   1*1 
represented    as    caused    by    "  the    Lord ;"    anjl    in    v.  ITjl 
"Judoh"  Is  spoken  of  as  "a  terror  to  Egypt,"  which  1 1 ■ 
could  hardly  have  been  by  itself.    Probably,  therefore,  thai 
Assyrian  invasion  of  Egypt  under  Sargon,  when  Ji 
was  the  ally  of  Assyria,  and  Hezeklah  had  not  yet  refused] 
tribute  as  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  Sennacherib's  r^- 
is  meant.    That  Assyria  was  In  Isaiah's  mind  ap;< 
from  the  way  in  which  it  Is  Joined  with  Israel  and  I; 
In  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (v.  24,  25).  Thus  the  dissert 
referred  to  (v.  2)  allude  to  the  time  of  the  withdrawn;  -  t 
the  Ethiopians  from  Lower  Egypt,  probably  not  w»tb<   . 
a  struggle,  especially  with  the  priestly  caste;  also  u>  •    > 
time  when  Sethos  usurped  the  throne,  and  wtwwl  on 
contest  w.tn  the  military  caste,  by  the  aid  of  the  t 
populations:  when  the  Baltic  dynasty  was  another  cju>.« 
of  division.    Sargon's  reign  was  between  722-715  b.  c. 
swering  to  Tlfl  h.  c,  when  Sethos  usurped  his  throne,    [(j 
V.  Smith.  J    1.  burden — {Note,  ch.  13.  1.)    upon  .  .  .  clone 
—(Psalm  104.3;  18.10.)    come  Into  Egypt^-to  Inflict  ven- 
geance.   "  Egypt,"  In  Hebrew,  Misrairn,  plural  form,  to  ey- 
press  the  i.wo  regions  of  Egypt.     Btjnsen  observes, 
title  of  their  kings  runs  thus:  "Lord  of  Upper  and  I 
Egypt."    idol*— the  bull,  crocodile,  &c.    The  Idols  p 
cally  are  said  to  be  "  moved"  with  fear  at  the  presence  of 
one  mightier  than  even  tbey  were  supposed  to  be  (Exodus 
12. 1J;  Jeremiah  <t-'i.  12).    '&.  wse— stir  up.    Genksttjs  trans- 
lates, "arm."      Egypt  against    Egypt  —  Lower  against 
Upper:  and  Sal  tic  against  both.    (See  ch.  8.  10.)    Newtos 
refers  It  to  the  civil  wars  between  Aprles  and  Amasis  at 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Invasion;   also  between 
Taohoe,    NecUinebus,   and    the    Mendeslans,  Just  befor« 
Ochus  subdued  Egypt,  kingdom  against  kingdom— Ths 
LXX.  have  "  nome  against  notne;"   Egypt  was  divide 
Into  forty-two  nomes  or  districts.     3.  spirit — wisdom,  foi 
which  Egypt  was  famed  (ch.  31.2;  IKings  4,  3t,  Acts  7.22). 
answering  to  "counsel"  In  the  parallel  clause,    fall—  lit., 
be  poured  out,  i.  e.,  be  made  void  (Jeremiah  19.7).     They 
shall    "seek"  help  from  sources  that   can  afford  none, 
"charmers,"  &c.  (ch.  8. 19).    charmers — lit.,  Oiose  making  a 
faitU  sound:  the  soothsayers    Imitated  the  faint  sounv 
which  was  attributed  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  [Note.  c!. 
8.19).    4.  cmel  lord— Sargon,  In  Hebrew  It  is  lord*;  hr 
plural  is  often  used  to  express  greatness,  where  one  al<r 
Is  meant  (Genesis  39.  2).  The  parallel  word  "  king"  (ting* 
lar)  proves  It.    Newton  makes  the  general  reference  to  b* 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a  particular  reference  to  Cam  by 
ses.  son  of  Cyras  (who  killed  the  Egyptian  god,  Ap»s.  an* 
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Helms,  Persian  conquerors  of  Egypt,  noted  for  their  "  Beroe 
jruelty."    Qesknius  refers  It  to  Psammetlohus,  who  had 
brought  Into  Egypt  Greek  and  other  foreign  mercenaries 
to  subdue  the  other  eleven  princes  of  the  dodecarchy.    5. 
theses — the  Nile.  Physical  calami  ties.  It  Is  observed  luhis- 
W>ry,  often  accompany  political  convulsions  (Kzeklel  80. 12). 
The  Nile  shall"  fall"  to  rise  to  Its  wonted  height,  the  result 
if  which  will  be  barrenness  and  famine.    It*  "waters"  at 
Jhe  time  of  the  overflow  resemble  "a  sea"  (Pusy,  H.  N„ 
a  11);  and  it  Is  still  called  El-Bahr,  "the  sea,"  by  the 
JEgypt.'.ans  (eh.  is.  2;  Jeremiah  51.  36).    A  public  record  is 
Kept  at.  Cairo  of  the  dally  rise  of  the  water  at  the  proper 
time  of  overflow,  viz.,  August:  if  It  rise  to  a  less  height 
than  twelve  cubits,  it  will  not  overflow  the  land,  and 
(amine  must  be  the  result.    So,  also,  when  It  rises  higher 
than  sixteen;  for  the  waters  are  not  drained  off  In  time 
■ufhcici.it  to  sow  the  seed.    6.  they  shall  turn  the  rivers 
—rather,  "the  streams  shall  become  putrid;"  i.  «.,  the  ar- 
tificial streams  made  for  irrigation  shall  become  stagnant 
and  offensive  when  the  waters  fall.  [Ma[trkk.1  Hok.si.ky, 
with  LXX.,  translate*,  "And  waters  from  the  sea  shall  be 
drunk :"  by  the  failure  of  the  river-water  they  shall  be 
reduced  to  sea- water,  brooks  of  defence — rather,  "  canals 
of  Egypt."  canals,  lit.,  "Nlles,"  Nile  canal*,  the  plural  of 
the  Egyptian  term  for  the  great  river.    The  same  Hebrew 
word,  Matzor,  whence  comes  Mitzraim,  expresses  Egypt, 
and  a  place  of  "  defence."    Horsley,  as   Kngluh   Version 
translates  it,  "embanked  canals."    reeds  .  .  .  flags— the 
papyrus.     "Reed  and  rush:"  utter  withering.     7.  pnper 
reeds  —  rather,  pastures,  lit.,  places  naked  of   wood,   and 
famed  for  rich  herbage,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    (Gksis- 
hxcs.]    Cf.  Genesis  13.10;  Deuteronomy  11.  10.      Horsley 
translates,  "Nakedness  upon   the  river,"   descriptive  of 
the  appearance  of  a  river  when  its  bottom  is  bare,  aud  its 
banks  stripped  of  verdure  by  long  drought:  so   Vulgate. 
the  brooks — the  river,     month— rather,  the  source.     PVUL- 
«ATK."    "  Even  close  to  tue  river's  side  vegetation  shall  be 
•o  wl  thered  as  to  be  scattered  in  the  shape  of  powder  by  the 
wind"  (English   Version,  "driven  away").  [Boksley.]    8. 
Ushers— The  Nile  was  farued  for  fish  (Numbers  11.5);  num- 
bers vvruild  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  failure  of 
Ushon.    angle — a  hook.    Used  in  the  "  brooks"  or  canals,  as 
'ho  '  net"  was  in  "  the  waters"  of  the  river  Itself,    fi.  ftne 
flax  -Gerknius,  for  "fine,"  translates,  "combed:"    fine 
linen  was  worn  by  the  rich  only  (Luke  16. 19).    Egypt  was 
famous  for  it  (Exodus  9.  31;  1  Kings  10. 28;  Proverbs  7.  16; 
Eaeklel  27.  7).  The  processes  of  Its  manufacture  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  tombs.    Israel  learned  the  art  in 
Egypt  (Exi«lus2ti.  :',6).    The  cloth  now  found  on  the  mum- 
mi.  s  was  linen,  as  is  shown  by  the  microscope.    Wilkin- 
son mentions  linen   from  Egypt  which  has  540  (or  270 
double)  threads  in  one  Inch  in  the  warp;  whereas  some 
modern   cambric  has  but  160.-    [Barnes.]     networks— 
m<  her,  while  cloth  (Esther  1. 6;  8. 16).   10.  In  the  purposes — 
T*\  her,  the  foundations,  i.e.,  "the  nobles  shall  be  broken"  or 
brought  low  :  soch.3. 1;  Psalm  11.8;  cf.  v.  13,  "The  princes 
—the  stay  of  the  tribes."    The  Arabs  call  a  prince  "a  pil- 
fer of  the  people."    [MAUBER.]     "  Their  waving -frames." 
(Kok.si.ky.]    "  Dykes."  [Barnes.]    all  that  make  sluices, 
At;.— "  makers  of  dams,"  made  to  confine  the  waters  which 
overflow  from  the  Nile  in  artificial  fish-ponds.  (Horsxky.] 
"Makers  of  gain,"  i.  e.,the  common  people  who  have  to 
earn  their  livelihood,  as  opposed  to  the  "  nobles"  previ- 
ously. [Madrek.]    11.  Zoan- The  Greeks  called  It  Tanis, 
•  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  east  of  the  Tanltlc  arm  of  the  Nile, 
now  .Start,-  it  was  one  of  the  nearest  Egyptian  towns  to 
Palestine  (Numbers  13.  22),  the  scene  of  Moses'  miracles 
(Psalm  78. 12,  43).    It,  or  else  Memphis,  was  the  capital 
under  8ethos.    I  am  .  .  .  son  of  the  win*  .  .  .  kings — Ye 
have  no  advice  to  suggest  to  Pharaoh  in  the  crisis,  not- 
withstanding that  ye  boastof  descent  from  wise  and  royal 
•ncestors.    The  priests  were  the  usual  "counsellors"  of 
the  Egyptian  king.     He  was  generally  chosen  from  the 
priestly  caste,  or,  If  from  the  warrior  caste,  he  was  ad- 
vuitted  Into  the  sacred  order,  and  was  called  a  priest.  The 
priests  are,  therefore,  meant,  by  the  expression,  "son  of 
the  wise,  and  of  ancient  kings:"  this  was  their  favourite 
■•oast  (Herodotus.  2.  141;  cf.  Amos  7.  14  :  Acts  23.  8:  PhlllD- 


plans  8.  5).    "Pharaoh"  was  the  common  name  of  all  ta« 
kings:    Beth os,  probably,  Is  here  meant.    14.  let  then 
know — t.  #.,  How  Is  It  that,  with  all  their  boast  of  know- 
ing the  future  (Dlodorus,  1.  81),  they  do  not  know  what 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  Ac.    13.  Nopb — called  also  Moph ;  Orsek, 
Memphis  (Hosea  9.  6) ;  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  second  only  to  Thebes  in  all 
Egypt:  residence  of  the  kings,  until  the  Ptolemies  re- 
moved to  Alexandria ;   the  word  means  the  port  of  On 
good  (Plutarch).    The  mitttary  caste  probably  ruled  In  It: 
"they  also  are  deceived,"  In  fancying  their  country  securs 
from   Assyrian    invasion,    stay   of  .  ,   .  tribes — rather, 
"corner-stone  of  her  castes"  [MaubebJ,  i.  e.,  the  princes, 
the  two   ruling   castes,  the   priests   and   the   warriors: 
image  from  a  building  which  rests  mainly  on  Its  corner- 
stones (v.  10,  Note;  ch.  28. 16;  Psalm  118.  22;  Numbers  24.17; 
Margin;  Judges  20.  2;  1  Samuel  14.  38, Margin  ;  Zecharlah 
10.  4).    14.  err  In  every  work  thereof— referring  to  the 
anarchy   arising  from   their  internal  feuds.     Horslkt 
translates,  "with  respect  to  all  His  (God's)  works;"  they 
misinterpreted  God's  dealings  at  every  step.    "Mingled" 
contains  the  same  Image  as  •'  drunken :"   as  one  mixes 
spices  with  wine  to  make  it  Intoxicating  (ch.  5.  22;  Prov- 
erbs 9.  2,  5),  so  Jehovah  has  poured  among  them  a  spirit 
of  giddiness,  so  that  they  are  as  helpless  as  a  "drunken 
man."    15.  work  for  Egypt— nothing  which  Egypt  can 
do  to  extricate  itself  from  the  difficulty,    head  or  tall- 
high  or  low  (t>.  11-15,  and  8-10).    branch  or  rush— the  lofty 
palm  branch  or  the  humble  reed  (ch.  9.  14,  16;  10.  33,84). 
16.  like  .  .  .  women— timid  and  helpless  (Jeremiah  5L 
80;  NahnmS.  18).    shaking  of  .  .  .  hand— his  Judgment* 
by  means  of  the  invaders  (ch.  10.  5,  32;  11.  15).    17.  Judah 
.  .  .  terror  unto  Egypt — not  by  Itself:  but  at  this  time 
Hezekiah  was  the  active  subordinate  ally  of  Assyria  1» 
its  Invasion  of  Egypt  under  Sargon.  Similarly  to  the  alll 
arice  of  Judah  with  Assyria  here  is  2  Kings  23.  29,  wher 
Jostah  takes  the  field  against  Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt 
probably  as  ally  of  Assyria  against  Egypt.  [G.  V.  8mith. 
Vitringa  explains  It  that,  Egypt  in  Its  calamities  would 
remember  that  prophets  of  Judah  had  foretold  them,  and 
so  Judah  would  be  "a  terror  unto  Egypt."    thereof— of 
Judah.    it— Egypt.    1S-22.  Suffering  shall  lead  to  repent- 
ance.   Struck  with  "terror"  and  "  afraid"  (v.  17)  because 
of  Jehovah's  judgments,  Egypt  shall  be   converted    to 
Him:  nay,  even  Assyria  shall  Join  in  serving  Him;  so 
that  Israel,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  once  mutual  foes,  shah" 
be  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a  common  faith  as  one 
people.    So  a  similar  issue  from  other  prophecies  (ch.  18. 
7;  23.  18).    Ave  cities— i.  e.,  several  cities,  as  in  ch.  17.  6;  8H. 
17;    Genesis  43.  34 ;    Leviticus  28.  8.    Rather,  five  definite 
cities  of  Lower  Egypt  (v.  11.  18;  ch.  80.  4),  which  had  close 
Intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  Jewish  cities  [Mat- 
rkr];  some  say.  Hellopolls.  Leontopolis  (else  Diospolis>. 
Migdol,   Daphne  (Tahpanes),  and    Memphis,    language 
of  Canaan— i.  e„  erf  the  Hebrews  In  Canaan,  the  language 
of  revelation.    Fig.  for.  They  shall  embrace  the  Jewish 
religion:  so  "a  pure  language"  and  conversion  to  <-}<>d  are 
connected  In  Zephaniah  3.  9;  as  also  the  first  confounding 
and  multiplication  of  languages  was  the  punishment  of 
the  making  of  gods  at  Babel,  other  than  the  One  God. 
Pentecost  (Acts  2.  4)  was  the  counterpart  of  Babel :  the 
separation  of  nations  is  not  to  hinder  the  unity  of  faith  ; 
the  full  realization  of  this  is  yet  future  (Zecharlah  14,9; 
John  17.  21).    The  next  clause,   "  swear  to  the  Ix)rd    of 
Hosts,"  agrees  with  this  view,  i.  «.,  bind   themselves  to 
Him  by  solemn  covenant  (oh.  45.  23;  65.  18;  Deuteronomy 
6.  13).    city  of  destruction— Onia*;  "city  of  ttie  sun,"  i,  «., 
On,  or  Hellopolls;  he  persuaded  Ptolemy  Phi)ometer(li& 
B.C.)  to  let  him  build  a  temple  In  the  prefecture  (nom«; 
of  Hellopolls,  on  the  grouud  that  it  would  induce  Jews  Ua 
reside  there,  and  that  the  very  site  was  foretold  by  IsaiaR 
600  years  before.     The   reading  of   the  Hebrew   text    U. 
however,  better  supported,  "city  of  destruction  :"  referring 
to  Leontopolis,  the  site  of  Onias'  temple:  which  casts  • 
reproach  on  that  city  because  it  was  about  i<<  contain  s 
temple  rivalling  the  only  sanctioned  temple.  that  at  Jeru- 
salem.   Maprhr,  with  some  MSB.,  reads  "city  of  deffnet.K 
or   "  deliver ttiue :"    rtz..    Memphis,   or  some   such  City,   <•* 
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which  Ood  wan  about  to  send  "a  saviour"  (v.  20),  to  "de- 
liver theai."  19.  altar— not  for  tacrtftce,  bat  as  the  "  pil- 
lar" for  memorial  and  worship  (Joshua  22.  22-26).  Isaiah 
does  not  con  template  a  temple  In  Egypt:  for  the  only  legal 
temple  was  at  Jerusalem ;  bat,  like  the  patriarchs,  they 
shall  have  altars  In  various  places.  pillar— enoh  as  Jacob 
reared  (Genesis  28.  18 ;  35. 14) ;  It  was  a  common  practice  In 
Egypt  to  raise  obelisks  commemorating  Divine  and  great 
events,  at  the  border— of  Egypt  and  Jndah,  to  proclaim 
to  both  countries  the  common  faith.  This  passage  shows 
bow  the  Holy  Spirit  raised  Isaiah  above  a  narrow-minded 
nationality  to  a  charity  anticipatory  orgospel  catholicity. 
30.  it^-the  altar  and  pillar,  a  sign— (of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy)  to  their  cou temporaries,  a  witness— to  their 
descendants,  unto  the  Lord— no  longer,  to  their  idols, 
frwt  to  Jehijfnh.  for  they  shall  cry — or,  "a  sign,  &c,  that 
they  cried,  &e«  and  He  sent  to  them  a  saviour :"  probably, 
Alexander  th»  Ureal  (so  "a  great  one"),  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians welcomed  as  a  deliverer  {Greek,  Soter,  a  title  of  the 
Ptolemies)  out  of  ttie  hands  of  the  Persians,  who  under 
Cambyses  had  I  een  their  "oppressors."  At  Alexandria, 
c«lled  from  him,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  Into 
Greek  for  the  <  rreek-speaking  Jews,  who  In  large  nam- 
hers  dwelt  lu  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  his  successors. 
Messiah  If  the  antitype  ultimately  Intended  (cf.  Acts  2.10, 
"Egypt").  Mi  dilation- unbloody.  !J».  heal— as  de- 
•crlhed  (t>.  18- .JO),  return— for  heathen  sin  and  Idolatry 
are  an  apostasy  from  primitive  truth.  )J3.  highway— 
ire>  eoinraunlcatiou,  resting  on  the  highest  basis,  the 
common  fall  h  of  both  (v.  18;  ch.  11. 16).  Assyria  and  Egypt 
were  joined  under  Alexanderas  parts  of  his  empire:  Jews 
and  proselytes  from  both  met  at  the  feasts  of  Jerusalem. 
A  type  of  gospel  times  to  come,  serve  with — serve  Jelxo- 
*ah  with  the  Assyrians.  So  "serve"  is  used  absolutely 
(Job  86.  11).  'i*.  third— the  three  shall  be  Joined  as  one 
nation,  hlestdnjj— the  source  of  blessings  to  other  nations, 
kud  the  object  of  their  benedictions.  In  the  midst  of  the 
land— rather,  earth  (Mleah  5.  7).  Judah  is  designed  to  be 
the  grand  centre  of  the  whole  earth  (Jeremiah  8.  17).  SJ5. 
Whom— rather,  Which,  viz.,  "the  land,"  or  "earth,"!  «., 
the  people  of  it.  [Maukkk.)  my  people  — the  peculiar 
designation  of  Israel  the  elect  people,  here  applied  to 
Egypt  to  express  its  entire  admission  to  religious  privi- 
leges (Romans  9.  24-2(1 ;  1  Peter  2. 9, 10).  work  of  my  hands 
-  spiritually  (Hosea  2.  23;  Ephesiaru?  2.  10). 

CHAPTER    XX. 
Ver.  1-6.    Continuation  of  tek  Subject  of  Chap.  19., 

BUT  AT  A  LATER  DATK.  CAPTIVITY  OF  EGYPT  AND  ETHI- 
OPIA. In  the  reign  of  Sargon  (722-715  b.  o.X  the  successor 
of  Shalmaneser,  an  Assyrian  Invasion  of  Egypt  took 
place.  Its  success  is  here  foretold,  and  hence  a  party 
among  the  Jews  are  warned  of  the  folly  of  their  "  expec- 
tation" of  aid  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  At  a  later  period 
(ch.  18.),  when  Tirhakah  of  Ethiopia  was  their  ally,  the 
Ethiopians  are  treated  as  friends,  to  whom  God  announces 
the  overthrow  of  the  common  Assyrian  foe,  Sennacherib. 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  this  chapter  (v.  8, 4)  are  represented 
as  allied  together,  the  result  no  doubt  of  fear  of  the  com- 
mon foe;  previously  they  had  been  at  strife,  and  the 
Ethiopian  king  had,  Jast  before  Sethos'  usurpation,  with- 
drawn from  occupation  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hence, 
Egypt"  Is  mentioned  alone  in  ch.  19.,  which  refers  to  a 
somewhat  earlier  stage  of  the  same  event;  a  delicate 
mark  of  truth.  Sargon  seems  to  have  been  the  king  who 
finished  the  capture  of  Samaria  which  Shalmaneser 
began ;  the  alliance  of  Hoshea  with  So  or  Sabacho  II.  of 
Ethiopia,  and  his  refusal  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  pro- 
voked Shalmaneser  to  the  Invasion.  On  clay  cylindrical 
seals  found  in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyunjik,  the 
name  of  Sabacho  is  deciphered ;  the  two  seals  are  thought, 
from  the  Inscriptions,  to  have  been  attached  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  resulted  from 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Sargon,  described  In  this 
nhnpter;  2  Kings  18.  10  curiously  confirms  the  view  de- 
rive from  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  though  Shalman- 
nrr  began,  Sargon  finished  the  conquest  of  Samaria; 
*Ve*f/ uki<s  it"  (cf  2  Kings  17  4-<).  In  Sargon 's  palace  at 
UK 


Khorsabad,  Inscriptions  state  that  27,280  Israelites  wer» 
led  captive  by  the  founder  of  the  palace.  Whllat  Shalman- 
eser was  engaged  In  the  siege  of  Samaria,  Sargon  prob- 
ably usurped  the  supreme  power  and  destroyed  him ;  the 
siege  began  In  723  B.  c,  and  ended  in  721  a.  c,  the  first 
year  of  Sargon's   reign.     Hence  arises   the  paucity  of 
inscriptions  of  the  two  predecessors  of  Sargon,  Tigla'uh- 
plleser  and  Shalmaneser;  the  usurper  destroyed  them 
Just  as  Tlglath-plleser  destroyed  those  of  Pul  (Sardar.ap- 
alus),  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  Minus  ;   the  names  ot  his 
father  and  grandfather,  which  have  been  deciphered  in 
the  palace  of  his  son  Sennacherib,  do  not  appear  lu  the 
list  of  Assyrian  kings,  which  confirms  the  view  that  he 
was  a  satrap  who  usurped  the  throne.    He  was  so  able  a 
general  that  Hezekiah  made  no  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
tribute  until  the  reign  of  Sennacherib;  hence  Judah'  was 
not  invaded  now  as  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  Egypt 
were.    After  conquering  Israel  he  sent  his  general,  Tar- 
tan, to  attack  the  Philistine  cities,  "Ashdod,"  Ac.,  pre* 
limlnary  to  his  Invasion  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  for  the 
line  of  march  to  Egypt  lay  along  the  south-west  coast  of 
Palestine.    The  inscriptions  confirm  the  prophecy ;  they 
tell  us  he  received  tribute  from  a  Pharaoh  ot  "  Egypt ;" 
besides  destroying  in  part  the  Ethiopian  "No-arumon," 
or  Thebes  (Nahum  3.8);  also  that  he  warred   wltii   the 
kings  of  "Ashdod,"  Gaza,  <fcc,  In  harmony  wilh   Ixata] 
here;  a  memorial  tablet  of  him  Is  found  In  Cyprus  also, 
showing  that  he  extended  his  arms  to  that  island.    His 
reign  was  six  or  seven  years  in  duration— 722-715  a.  c  ;G. 
V.  Smith.]  1.  Tartan — probably  the  name  general  as  was 
sent  by  Sennacherib  against  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  18.  17). 
Gksknius  takes  "Tartan"  as  a  title.    Ashdod— called  by 
the  Greeks  Azotus  (Acts  8.  40) ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  one 
of  the  "five"  cities  of  the  Philistines.    The  taking  of  it 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  tl»e  Invasion  of  Egypt,  to 
which   It  was  the  key  In   that  quarter,  the  Philistines 
being  allies  of  Egypt.    So  strongly  did  the  Assyrians  for- 
tify it  that  It  stood  a  twenty-nine  years'  siege,  when  it 
was    retaken    by    the    Egyptian    Psaminetichus.    sent— 
Sargon  himself  remained  behind  engaged  with  the  Pho»< 
niclan  cities,  or  else  led  the  main  force  more  directly  lntd 
Egypt  out  of  Judah.   [G.  V.  Smith.]    ».  by— Ut.,  by  th* 
hand  of  (cf.  Ezekiel  8.  14).    sackcloth— the  loose  outer 
garment  of  coarse  dark  hair-cloth  worn  by  mourners  (2 
Samuel  3.  31)  and  by  prophets,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  (Matthew  3.  4 ;  2  Kings  1.  8 ;  Zechariah  13.  4).    naked 
—rather,  uncovered;   he  merely  put  off  the  outer   sack- 
cloth, retaining  still  the  tunic  or  inner  vest  (1  Samuel  19. 
24;  Amos  2. 16;  John  21.  7);  an  emblem  to  show  that  Egypt 
should  be  stripped  of  Its  possessions;  the  very  dress  of 
Isaiah  was  a  silent  exhortation  to  repentance.    3.  three 
years — Isaiah's  symbolical  action  did   not  continue  all 
this  time,  but  at  intervals,  to  keep  It  before  the  people's 
mind  during  that  period.  [Rohknmullkb.  J    Rather,  Join 
"three  years"  with  "sign,"  a  three  years'  sign,  i.  e.,  a  sign 
that  a  three  years'  calamity  would  come  on  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  [Babnes],  (ch.  8.  18).    This  Is  the  only  Instance 
of  a  strictly  symbolical  act  performed  by  Isaiah     With 
later  prophets,  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  such  act  .  were 
common.    In  some  cases  they  were  performed,  not  liter, 
ally,  but  only  In  prophetic  vision,   wonder — rather,  omen ; 
conveying  a  threat  as  to  the  future.  [G.  V.  Smith.  J    upon 
— in  reference  to,  against.    *.  buttocks  uncovered — Bkl- 
zoni  says  that  captives  are  found  represented  thus  od 
Egyptian  monuments  (ch.  47.  2,  3;  Nahum  3.  5,  8,  9),  where 
as  here,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  mentioned  as  in  alliance. 
6.  they — the  Philistine  allies  of  Egypt  who  trusted  In  it 
for  help  against  Assyria.    A  warning  to  the  party  among 
the  Jews,  who  though  Judah  was  then  the  snl>ordluat« 
ally  of  Assyria,  were  looking  to  Egypt  as  a  preferable  all.? 
(ch.  30.  7).    Ethiopia  was  their  "expectation;"  for  Pales- 
tine had  not  yet  obtained,  hut  hoped  for  alliance  with  It, 
Egypt  was  their  "glory,"  i.  e.,  boast  (ch.  18.  19);  for  tht 
alliance  with  it  was  completed.    6.  tale — i.  e  ,  coost  on  the 
Mediterranean— Phillstla,  perhaps  Phoenicia  (cf.  eh.  28.  2;j 
1L  11;  13.  22;  Psalm  72. 1").    we— emphatlcal ;  if  Egypt,  l> 
which  we  trusted,  was  overcome,  how  shall  tee,  a  sou!'  | 
weak  state,  escape  T 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-10.  Repetition  of  the  assurance  given  in 
c'haf.  is.  and  14.  to  the  jews  about  to  be  captives  in 
Babylon,  that  their  Enext  should  be  Destroyed 
and  thby  be  Delivebed.  He  does  not  narrate  the  event, 
bat  graphically  supposes  himself  a  watchman  In  Baby- 
lon beholding  the  events  as  they  pass.  1.  desert — the 
ahampalgn  between  Babylon  and  Persia;  It  was  once  a 
iesert,  and  it  was  to  become  so  again,  of  the  sea — the 
jlaln  was  covered  with  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  like  a 
"sea"  (Jeremiah  51.  13,36;  so  ch.  11.15,  the  Nile),  until 
Bemiramis  raised  great  dams  against  It.  Cyrus  removed 
these  dykes,  and  so  converted  the  whole  country  again 
Into  a  vast  desert-marsh,  whirlwinds  In  the  couth — 
(Job  37.  9;  Zecharlah  9. 14.)  The  south  wind  comes  upon 
Babylon  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  its  violence  is 
the  greater  from  its  course  being  unbroken  along  the 
plain  (Job  1. 19).  desert — the  plain  between  Babylon  and 
Persia,  terrible  land— Media;  to  guard  against  which 
*vox  ihe  object  of  Nitocrls'  great  works  (Herodotus,  1. 
185).  Of.  as  to  "  terrible"  applied  to  a  wilderness,  as  being 
full  of  unknown  dangers,  Deuteronomy  1.  19.  *.  deal- 
eth  treacherously— referring  to  the  military  stratagem 
#m ployed  by  Cyrus  In  taking  Babylon.  It  may  be  trans- 
lated, is  repaid  with  treachery;  then  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  Babylon.  She  Is  repaid  In  her  own  coin ;  ch.  83. 
I;  Habakknk  2.  8,  favour  this.  Go  up— Isaiah  abruptly 
rei'ites  the  order  which  he  hears  God  ^giving  to  the 
Persians,  the  instruments  of  His  vengeance  (ch.  13.  3, 
17).  El»m- a  province  of  Persia,  the  original  place  of 
their  settlement  (Genesis  10.  22),  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  name  Persia  was  not  In  use  untf  the  captivity;  it 
means  a  horseman;  Cyrus  first  trained  the  Persians  In 
horsemanship.  It  Is  a  mark  of  authenticity  that  the 
na  me  is  not  found  before  Daniel  and  EzekieL  I  Boc'H  akt.  ] 
thereof— the  "sighing"  caused  by  Babylon  (oh.  14.  7, 8).  3. 
Isaiah  imagines  himself  among  the  exiles  In  Babylon, 
and  cannot  help  feeling  moved  by  the  calamities  which 
soma  on  it.  So  for  Moab  (oh.  15.  5;  16. 11).  pain— (Cf.  ch. 
13.8;  Ezeklel30.  i,  19;  Nahuni  2. 10.)  at  the  hearing— The 
Hsbriw  may  mean, "  I  was  so  bowed  down  that  I  could  not 
hear;  I  was  so  dismayed  that  I  could  not  tee"  (Genesis  16. 
1;  Psalm 69. 23).  [Mauser.]  4.  panted— "Is  bewildered." 
[Barnes.]  night  of  my  pleasure — the  prophet  supposes 
himself  one  of  the  banqueters  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  on 
the  night  that  Babylon  was  about  to  be  taken  by  surprise ; 
hence  his  expression,  "my  pleasure"  (ch.  14. 11;  Jeremiah 
51.  39;  Daniel  5.).  5.  Prepare  the  table— viz.,  the  feast  in 
Babylon ;  during  which  Cyrus  opened  the  dykes  made  by 
Bemiramis  to  confine  the  Euphrates  to  one  channel,  and 
suffered  them  to  overflow  the  country,  so  that  he  could 
enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  of  the  river.  Isaiah  first 
represents  the  king  ordering  the  feast  to  be  got  ready. 
The  suddenness  of  the  irruption  of  the  foe  Is  graphically 
expressed  by  the  rapid  turn  in  the  language  to  an  alarm 
addressed  to  the  Babylonian  princes,  "Arise,"  Ac.  (cf.  en. 
22.  13).  MAURER  translates,  "  They  prepare  the  table,"  Ac. 
But  see  en.  8.  9.  -watch  In  .  .  .  watch-tower— rather,  set 
the  watch.  This  done,  they  thought  they  might  feast  In 
entire  security.  Babylon  had  many  watch-towers  on  its 
walls,  anoint  .  .  .  shield— this  was  done  to  prevent  the 
leather  of  the  shield  becoming  hard  and  liable  to  crack. 

'Make  ready  for  defence;"  the  mention  of  the  "shield" 
*lone  implies  that  it  is  the  Babylonian  revellers  who  are 
.Muled  on  to  prepare  for  instant  self-defence.  Hokslby 
translates,  "  Gripe  the  oiled  shield."  6.  God's  direction  to 
lnui  .1  h  to  set  a  watchman  to  "  declare"  what  he  sees.  But 
*s  1  n  v.  10,  Isaiah  himself  Is  represented  as  the  one  who 
"declared."  Horsley  makes  htm  the  "watchman,"  and 
translates,  "Come,  let  him  who  standeth  on  the  watch- 
tower  report  what  he  seeth."  T.  chariot,  Ac.— rather,  a 
"iody  of  riders  (namely),  some  riding  in  pairs  on  horses  (lit., 
pairs  of  horsemen,  i.  e.,  two  abreast),  others  on  asses,  others 
»«  camels  (cf.  v.  9 ;  ch.  22.  6).    "  Chariot"  is  not  appropriate 

=r>  be  joined,  as  English  Version  translates,  with  "asses;" 
She  Hebrew  means  plainly  In  v.  7,  as  in  v.  P,  "  a  body  of 
««n  riding."    The  Persians  used  asses  and  camels  for  war. 


[Maurek.]  Horsley  translates,  "One  drawn  In  a  ca/ 
with  a  pair  of  riders,  drawn  by  an  ass,  drawn  by  a  camel ;' 
Cyrus  Is  the  man ;  the  car  drawn  by  a  camel  and  ass  yoked 
together  and  driven  by  two  postilions,  one  on  each,  U 
the  Joint  army  of  Medes  and  Persians  nnder  their  re- 
spective leaders.  He  thinks  the  mom  ancient  military 
cars  were  driven  by  men  riding  on  Che  beasts  that  drew 
them;  v.  9  favours  this.  8.  A  lion— rather  "(The  watch 
man)  cried,  I  am  as  a  lion ;"  so  as  Is  understood  (ch.  62.  5; 
Psalm  11.  1).  The  point  of  comparison  to  "a  lion"  is  In 
Revelation  10.  8,  the  loudness  of  the  cry.  But  here  it  »• 
rather  his  vigilance.  The  lion's  eyelids  are  short,  so  that 
even  when  asleep,  he  seems  to  be  on  the  watch,  awake; 
hence  he  was  painted  on  doors  of  temples  as  the  symbol 
of  watchfulness,  guarding  the  place.  Hor.  Apollo.  [Hors- 
ley.] 9.  chariot  of  men— chariots  with  men  in  them; 
or  rather,  the  same  body  of  riders,  horsemen  two  abreast,  as 
In  v.  7.  [Maurer.]  But  Horsley,  "  The  man  drawn  in  a 
car  with  a  pair  of  riders."  The  first  half  of  this  verse  de- 
scribes what  the  watchman  sees;  the  second  half,  what 
the  watchman  says.  In  consequence  of  what  he  sees.  la 
the  interval  between  v.  7  and  9,  the  overthrow  of  Babylon 
by  the  horsemen,  or  man  in  the  car,  is  accomplished. 
The  overthrow  needed  to  be  announced  to  the  prophet  by 
the  watchman,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  city. 
Herodotus  (1.  131)  says,  that  one  part  of  the  city  wm 
captured  some  time  before  the  other  received  the  tidings 
of  it.  answered— not  to  something  said  previously,  bat 
In  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  to  be 
collected  from  the  preceding  discourse;  proclaimeth  (Job 
3.  2;  Margin,  Daniel  2.  26;  Acts  5.  8).  fallen  .  .  .  fallen— 
The  repetition  expresses  emphasis  and  certainty  (Psalm 
92.  9;  93.  3;  cf.  Jeremiah  61.  8;  Revelation  18.  2).  Images- 
Bel,  Merodach,  Ac.  (Jeremiah  50.2;  51.44,62),  The  Per* 
slans  had  no  images,  temples,  or  altars,  and  charged  the 
makers  of  such  with  madness  (Herodotus  1. 131);  there 
fore  they  dashed  the  Babylonian  "images  broken  unu 
the  ground."  10.  my  threshing— i.  e„  ray  people  (the 
Jews)  trodden  down  by  Babylon,  corn  of  my  floor— He- 
brew, my  son  of  the  floor,  i.  e„  my  people,  treated  as  corn 
laid  on  the  floor  for  threshing;  implying,  too,  that  by 
affliction,  a  remnant  (grain)  would  be  separated  from  the 
ungodly  (chaff).  [Maurer.]  Horsley  translates,  "O 
thou  object  of  my  unremitting  prophetic  pains."  See  eh. 
28.  27,  28.  Some,  from  Jeremiah  51.  83,  make  Babylon  the 
object  of  the  threshing;  but  Isaiah  is  plainly  addressing 
his  countrymen,  as  the  next  words  show,  not  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

11,12.  A  Prophecy  to  the  Idumeans  who  Taunted  the 
Afflicted  Jews  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  One 
out  of  Selr  asks,  What  of  the  night?  Is  there  a  hope  of 
the  dawn  of  deliverance?  Isaiah  replies.  The  morning  is 
beginning  to  dawn  (to us);  but  night  Is  also  coming  (to 
you).  Cf.  Psalm  137.  7.  The  Hebrew  captives  would  be 
delivered,  and  taunting  Edom  punished.  If  the  Idumean 
wish  to  ask  again,  he  may  do  so;  if  he  wishes  an  answer 
of  peace  for  his  country,  then  let  him  "return  (repent), 
come."  [Barnes.]  11.  Dumnh-A  tribe  and  region  of 
Ishmael  in  Arabia  (Genesis  25. 14;  1  Chronicles  1.  80);  now 
called  Dumah  the  Stony,  situated  on  the  confines  of  Arabia 
and  the  Syrian  desert;  a  part  put  for  the  whole  of  Edom. 
Vitringa  thinks  "Dumah,"  Hebrew,  "silence,"  is  here 
used  for  Idumea,  to  imply  that  It  was  soon  to  be  reduced 
to  silence  or  destruction.  Setr— The  principal  mountain 
in  Idumea,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  In  Arabia  Petrea.  "  He 
calleth"  ought  to  be  rather,  "  There  is  a  call  from  Seir." 
to  me— Isaiah.  So  the  heathen  Balak  and  Ahaziah  re- 
ceived oracles  from  a  Hebrew  prophet,  watchman— th« 
prophet  (ch.  62.  6;  Jeremiah  8.  17),  so  called,  because,  like  • 
watchman  on  the  look-out  from  a  tower,  he  announce* 
future  events  which  he  sees  In  prophetlo  vision  (Habak- 
knk 2. 1,  2).  what  of  the  night— What  tidings  have  you 
to  give  as  to  the  state  of  the  night?  Rather,  "What re- 
mains of  the  night?"  How  much  of  it  Is  past?  [Maurer. 
"Night"  means  calamity  (Job  85.  10;  Micah  3.  6),  whlon, 
then,  in  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  presses 
sore  on  Edom ;  or  on  Judah  (if,  as  Barnes  thinks,  t h<-  que* 
tlon  is  asked  in  mockery  of  the  suffering  Jews  in  Baby 
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km).  The  rrjyetituni  01  l*,v  question  marks,  In  the  former 
/lew,  the  anxivty  of  the  Idumeans.  1».  Reply  of  the 
prophet,  77ie  myrning  (prosperity)  cometh,  and  (soon  after 
(allows)  th<  night  (adversity).  Though  you,  Idumeans, 
may  have  a  gleam  of  prosperity,  It  will  soon  be  followed 
oy  adversity  again.  Otherwise,  as  Barnss,  "  Prosperity 
oometh  (to  the  Jews)  to  be  quickly  followed  by  adversity 
(to  you,  Idumeans,  who  exult  In  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
ha»e  seized  on  the  southern  part  of  their  land  In  their 
absence  during  the  captivity,  and  now  deride  them  by 
your  question")  (ch.  34.  6-7).  This  view  is  favoured  by  Oba- 
dlah  10-21.  If  ye  will  Inquire,  Inquire — If  ye  choose  to 
consult  me  again,  do  so  (similar  phrases  occur  Genesis  43. 
14;  2  Kings  7.  4;  Esther  4.  16).  return,  come— "Be  con- 
verted to  God  (and  then),  oome"  [Ge&kniub];  you  will 
then  receive  a  more  favourable  answer. 

18-17.  Prophecy  that  Arabia  wottu>  be  Overrun 
bt  a  Foreign  Fok  within  a  Year.  Probably  In  the 
wars  between  Assyria  and  Egypt;  Idumea  and  Arabia 
toy  somewhat  on  the  Intermediate  line  of  march.  13. 
upon — I.  e.,  respecting,  forest — not  a  grove  of  trees,  but  a 
region  of  thick  underwood,  rugged  and  inaccessible :  for  Ara- 
bia has  no  forest  of  trees,  travelling  companies— -cara- 
vans: ye  shall  be  driven  through  fear  of  the  foe  to  unfre- 
quented routes  (ch.  33.  8;  Judges  5.  6;  Jeremiah  49.  8  Is 
parallel  to  this  passage).  Dedanlm— In  North  Arabia 
(Genesis  25.  3;  Jeremiah  25.  23;  Ezeklel  25. 13;  27.  20;  a  dif- 
ferent "Dedan"  occurs  Genesis  10.  7).  14.  Tem«-a  kin- 
dred tribe:  an  oasis  in  that  region  (Jeremiah  25.  23).  The 
Temeans  give  water  to  the  faint  and  thirsting  Dedanites; 
the  greatest  act  of  hospitality  In  the  burning  lauds  of  the 
East,  where  water  is  so  scarce,  prevented — i.  <?.,  antici- 
pated the  wants  of  the  fugitive  Dedanites  by  supplying 
bread  (Genesis  14. 18;.  their  bread— rather,  "his  (the  fugi- 
tive's) bread :"  the  bread  due  to  him,  necessary  for  his  sup- 
port; so  "thy  grave"  (ch.  14.  19).  [Maureb.j  15.  they— 
the  fugitive  Dedanites  and  other  Arabs.  16.  years  of  . . . 
hireling— i  A. >ie,  ch.  16.  14.)  Kedar- A  wandering  tribe 
(Psalm  120.  5).  North  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  south  of  Ara- 
bia Deserta ;  put  for  Arabia  in  general.  17.  residue  . . . 
diinlnUhed— the  remnant  of  Arab  warriors,  famous  in 
the  bow,  left  after  the  Invasion,  shall  be  small. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

Ver.  1-14.  Prophect  as  to  an  Attack  on  Jerusa- 
lem :  that  by  Sennacherib,  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezeklah ; 
'■}.  8-11,  the  preparations  for  defence  and  securing  of  water 
exactly  answer  to  those  in  2  Chronicles  82.  4,  5,  80.  "  Sheb- 
na,"  too  (v.  15),  was  scribe  at  this  time  (ch.  8ft.  8).  [Maurer.] 
The  language  of  v.  12,  IS,  and  14,  as  to  the  infidelity  and 
eonkequent  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews,  seems  rather  to  fore- 
shadow the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  In  Zedeklah's 
reign,  and  cannot  be  restricted  to  Hezeklah's  time. 
Lowth.J  1.  of  .  .  .  valley  of  vision— rather,  respecting 
'.he  valley  of  virion*.-  viz.,  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  Divine 
revelations  and  visions,  "the  nursery  of  prophets"  [Je- 
rome], (ch.  2.3;  29.1;  Ezeklel  23.4,  Margin;  Luke  18.83). 
It  lay  in  a  "  valley"  surrounded  by  hills  higher  than  Zlon 
and  Moriah  (Psalm  125.2;  Jeremiah  21. 13).  thee— the  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem  personified,  house-tops — Panic-struck, 
they  went  up  on  the  flat  balnstraded  roofs  to  look  forth 
and  nee  whether  the  enemy  is  near,  and  partly  to  defend 
tuemselves  from  the  roofs  (Judges  9.  51,  Ac.),  a.  art— 
rather,  wert;  for  it  could  not  now  be  said  to  be  "a  Joyous 
fllty"  (ch.  32. 13).  The  cause  of  their  joy  (v.  18)  may  have 
been  because  Sennacherib  had  accepted  Hezeklah's  offer 
to  renew  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  they  were  glad  to 
have  peace  on  any  terms  however  humiliating  (2  Kings 
18.  14-16),  or  on  account  of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  If  the 
reference  be  to  Zedekiah's  time,  the  Joy  and  feasting  are 
not  Inapplicable,  for  this  recklessness  was  a  general  cha- 
racteristic of  the  unbelieving  Jews  (ch.  56.  12).  not  slain 
with  the  sword— but  with  the  famine  and  pestilence 
shout  to  be  caused  by  the  coming  siege  (Lamentations  4. 
8).  Maurk.r  refers  this  to  the  plague  by  which  he  thinks 
Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed,  and  Hezeklah  was 
waade  sick  (ch.  37.  86;  88.  1).    But  ther«  ts  no  authority  for 


supposing  that  the  Jews  in  the  city  suffered  such  extrem- 
ities of  plague  at  that  time,  when  God  destroyed  the.i 
foes.  Barnes  refers  It  to  those  slain  inflight,  not  in  open 
honourable  "  battle ;"  v.  3  favours  this.  3.  rulers— rather, 
generals  (Joshua  10.24;  Judges  1L  6, 11).  bound— rate  er, 
"  are  taken."  by  the  archers — lit.,  by  the  bow :  so  eh.  21.  IT. 
Bowmen  were  the  light  troops,  whose  province  It  was  to 
skirmish  in  front  and  (2  Kings  6.  22)  pursue  fugitives 
(2  Kings  25. 5);  this  verse  applies  better  to  the  attack  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  than  that  of  Sennacherib,  all  ...  la 
thee— all  found  In  the  city  (ch.  18.  16),  not  merely  the 
"  rulers"  or  generals,  tied  from  far— Those  who  had  fled 
from  distant  parts  to  Jerusalem  as  a  place  of  safety ;  rather. 
fled  ajar.  4V.  Look  .  .  .  from  me— Deep  grief  seeks  to  be 
alone;  whilst  others  feast  Joyously,  Isaiah  mourns  in 
prospect  of  the  disaster  coming  on  Jerusalem  (Micah  1.  8, 
9).  daughter,  Ac— {Note,  ch.  1.  8;  Lamentations  2.  1L)  5. 
trouble  .  .  .  by  the  Lord— i.  «.,  sent  by  or  from  the  Lord 
(Note,  ch.  19. 15 ;  Luke  21.  22-24).  -valley  of  vision-  (Note 
v.  1.)  Some  think  a  valley  near  Ophel  Is  meant  a&  about 
to  be  the  scene  of  devastation  (cf.  ch.  82.  13,  14,  Note). 
breaking  .  .  .  walls— i.  e.,  "a  day  of  breaking  the  walls' 
of  the  city,  crying  to  the  mountains — the  mourn)  nl  cry 
of  the  townsmen  reaches  to  (Maurer  translates,  toward*} 
the  mountains,  and  is  echoed  back  by  them.  Josephus 
describes  In  the  very  same  language  the  scene  at  the  as 
sanlt  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  To  this  the  prophecy 
probably,  refers  ultimately.  If,  as  some  think,  the  "cry" 
Is  that  of  those  escaping  to  the  mountains,  cf.  Matthew  18. 
14;  24.  16,  with  this.  0.  El  a  in— the  country  stretching 
east  from  the  Lower  Tigris,  answering  to  what  was  after- 
wards called  Persia  (Note,  ch.  21.2).  Later,  Elam  was  • 
province  of  Persia  (Ezra  4.  9).  In  Sennacherib's  time, 
Elam  was  subject  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  18.  11),  and  so  fur- 
nished a  contingent  to  its  Invading  armies.  Famed  foi 
the  bow  (eh.  13.18;  Jeremiah  19.  85),  lv  which  the  Ethio- 
pians alone  excelled  them,  with  chat-lot*  of  men  and 
horsemen— i.  e.,  they  use  the  bow  both  in  chariots  and  on 
horseback.  "Chariots  of  men,"  i.e.,  chariots  in  which 
men  are  borne,  war-chariots  (cf.  Note,  ch.  21.  7,  9).  Kir— 
another  people  subject  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  16.  9);  theregio* 
about  the  river  Kur,  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sean, 
uncovered— took  off  for  the  battle  the  leather  covering 
of  ttie  shield.  Intended  to  protect  the  embossed  figures  on 
it  from  dust  or  injury  during  the  march.  "The  quiver" 
and  "the  shield"  express  two  classes— light  and  heavy 
armed  troops.  7.  valleys—  East,  north,  and  south  of  Je- 
rusalem :  Hlnnom  on  the  south  side  was  the  richest,  val- 
ley. In  array  at  the  gate— Rabshakeh  stood  at  the  upper 
pool  close  to  the  city  (ch.  36.  11-18).  8.  he  discovered  th« 
covering— rather,  the  veil  of  Judah  ntM.ll  be  taken  oj7'[Hou- 
sley]:  fig.  for  exposing  to  shame  as  a  captixt  (ch.  47.  3;  Na- 
hum  3.5).  Sennacherib  dismantled  all  "the  defeneed 
cities  of  Judah"  (ch.  36. 1).  thou  didst  look — rather,  th/ou 
shall  look,  house  of  ,  .  .  forest — The  house  of  armoury 
built  of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Lebanon  by  Solomon,  on  a 
slope  of  Zlon  called  Ophel  (1  Kings  7. 2;  10.17;  Nehemlah 
8. 19).  Isaiah  says  (v.  8-13)  his  countrymen  will  look  to 
their  own  strength  to  defend  themselves,  whilst  others  of 
them  will  drown  their  sorrows  as  to  their  country  in  feast- 
ing, but  none  will  look  to  Jehovah.  9.  Te  have  seen— 
rather,  Te  shall  see.  city  of  David— the  upper  city,  on 
Zlon,  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem  (2  Samuel  5.  7,  9 ;  1  Kings 
8. 1);  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own;  but  even  in  It  there 
shall  be  "breaches."  Hezeklah's  preparations  for  defence 
accord  with  this  (2  Chronicles  32,  5).  ye  gathered— rather 
ye  shall  gather,  lower  pool — (Note,  v.  11.)  Ye  shall  bring 
together  into  the  city  by  subterranean  passages  cut  In  the 
rock  of  Zlon,  the  fountain  from  which  the  lower  pool  (only 
mentioned  here)  Is  supplied.  Note,  ch.  7.  8  2  Kings  20.  20; 
2  Chronicles  32. 3-5,  represent  Hezeklah  as  having  stopped 
the  fountains  to  prevent  the  Assyrians  getting  water.  Bat 
this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  here.  The  superfluous 
waters  of  the  lower  pool  usually  flowed  Into  Hlnnom  val- 
ley, and  so  through  that  of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  brook  K«> 
dron.  Hezeklah  built  a  wall  round  It,  ttopped  the  out- 
flowing of  it*  waters  to  debar  the  foe  from  the  use  of 
them,  and  turned  them  Into  the  city     10.  number**- 
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.miner,  yt.  shall  number,  viz.,  In  order  to  see  which  of  them 
aw.y  be  palled  down  with  the  least  loss  to  the  oily,  and 
with  most  advantage  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and 
rearing  of  towers  (2  Chronicles  82.  6).  have  ye  broken 
Mown  —  rather,  ye  thall  break  down.  1 1.  Ye  made  .  .  . 
a  ditch— rather.  Ye  shall  make  a  reservoir  for  receiving  the 
water  of,  Ac  Hezekiah  surrounded  Slloah,  from  which 
\he  old  (or  king's,  or  upper)  pool  took  Its  rise,  with  a  wall 
joined  to  the  wall  of  Zlon  on  both  sides;  between  these 
two  walls  he  made  a  new  pool,  Into  which  he  directed  the 
waters  of  the  former,  thus  cutting  off  the  foe  from  his  sup- 
ply of  water  also.  The  opening  from  which  the  upper 
pool  received  its  water  was  nearer  Zlon  than  the  other 
from  which  the  lower  pool  took  Its  rise,  so  that  the  water 
which  flowed  from  the  former  could  easily  be  shut  in  by  a 
wall,  whereas  that  which  flowed  from  the  latter  could 
only  be  brought  In  by  subterranean  conduit*  (cf.  Note  v. 
»;  ch.  7.  8;  2  Kings  20.  20;  2  Chronicles  82.  3-5,  30;  Ecclesl- 
astes  48. 17).  Both  were  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  have 
uot  looked  .  .  .  neither  had  respect— answering  by  con- 
tract to  "Thou  didst  took  to  the  armour,  ye  have  seen-  (had 
respect,  or  regard  to)  the  breaches"  (v.  8,  t>).  maker 
thereof—  God,  by  whose  command  and  aid  these  defences 
were  made,  and  who  gave  this  fountain  "  long  ago."  O. 
V.  Smith  translates,  "Him  who  doeth it," i.e.,  has  brought 
this  danger  on  you— "Him  who  hath  prepared  it  from 
afar,"  i.  e.,  planned  It  even  from  a  distant  time.  13.  dirt 
the  Lord  .  .  .  call— usually  the  priests  gave  the  summons 
to  national  mourning  (Joel  1. 14);  now  Jkhovah  Himself 
•ball  give  it;  the  "call "  shall  consist  In  the  presence  of  a 
terrible  foe.  Translate,  shall  call.  baldness — emblem  of 
grief  (Job  I.  20;  Mlcah  1. 16).  13.  Notwithstanding  Jeho- 
vah's "call  to  mourning"  (v.  12),  many  shall  make  the  des- 
perate state  of  affairs  a  reason  for  reckless  revelry  (ch.  5. 
11,  12, 14;  Jeremiah  18. 12;  1  Corinthians  15.  82). 

15-25.  Prophecy  that  Shebna  should  be  Deposed 
from  kkino  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  and  "Eli  a k im  Pro- 
moted to  the  Office.  In  ch.  36. 3, 22 ;  87. 2,  we  And  Shebna 
"a  scribe,"  and  no  longer  prefect  of  the  palace  ("over  the 
household  "),  and  Ellakim  In  that  office,  as  Is  here  fore- 
told- Shebna  Is  singled  out  as  the  subject  of  prophecy 
.the  only  instance  of  an  individual  being  so  In  Isaiah),  as 
jolng  one  of  the  irreligious  faction  that  set  at  naught  the 
prophet's  warnings  (ch.  28.-33.);  perhaps  it  was  he  who 
advised  the  temporary  ignominious  submission  of  Heze- 
iriah  to  Sennacherib.  15.  Go,  get  thee  unto — rather,  Oo 
tn  to  (i.  e.,into  the  house  to),  treasurer—"  him  who  dwells  in 
the  tabernacle"  [Jerome]  ;  viz.,  in  a  room  of  the  temple  set 
apart  for  the  treasurer.  Rather,  "the  king's  friend,"  or 
"  principal  officer  of  the  court "  (1  Kings  4.  5 ;  18.  8:  1  Chron- 
icles 27.  83,  "  the  king's  counsellor").  [Matjrer.]  "  This" 
is  prefixed  contemptuously  (Exodus  32. 1).  unto  Shebna— 
The  Hebrew  for  unto  indicates  an  accosting  of  Shebna  with 
am  unwelcome  message.  16.  What .  .  .  whom-The  prophet 
accosts  Shebna  at  the  very  place  where  he  was  building  a 
grand  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  family  (cf.  ch.  14. 18; 
Genesis  23.;  49.  29;  50.  13).  "What  (business)  bast  thou 
here,  and  whom  hast  thou  (of  thy  family,  who  Is  likely  to 
be  burled)  here,  that  thou  bvMdest,"  Ac,  seeing  that  thon 
art  soon  to  be  deposed  from  office  and  carried  Into  cap- 
tivity T  [Matjrer.]  on  high — sepulchres  were  made  In 
the  highest  rocks (2  Chronicles  32.  33,  Margin),  habitation 
for  himself— cf.  "Bis  own  house"  (ch.  11  18).  17.  carry 
.  .  .  away  with  .  .  .  captivity  — rather,  "will  cast  thee 
away  with  a  mighty  throw."  [Macker.]  "  Mighty,"  lit.., 
u  of  a  man"  (so  Job  38. 3).  surely  cover — viz.,  with  shame, 
where  thou  art  rearing  a  monument  to  perpetuate  thy 
fame.  PVitringa.]  "  Rolling  will  roll  thee,"  i.  e.,  will  con- 
tinually roll  thee  on,  as  a  ball  to  bo  tossed  away.  [Matjrer.] 
Cf.  v.  18.  18.  violently  turn  and  toss — lit.,  whirling  He 
trill  whirl  thee,  i.  e.,  He  will,  without  intermission,  whirl  thee. 
[M acker.]  " He  will  whirl  thee  round  and  round,  and 
(then)  cast  thee  away,"  as  a  stone  in  a  sling  is  first  whirled 
round  repeatedly,  before  the  string  is  let  go,  [Lowth.] 
Ijcrg*  conn  try-perhaps  Assyria,  chariots  .  .  .  shall  be 
tha  shame  of  thy  Lord's  house— rather,  "thy  splendid 
enariot*  shall  be  there,  O  thou  disgrace  of  thy  Lord's 
*i-«se"  [Noyes]  ;  "  chariots  of  thy  glory"  mean  "  thy  mag- 


DtQcent  chariots."    It  is  not  meant  that  he  would  hare 
these  in  a  distant  land,  as  he  had  in  Jerusalem,  but  that 
he  would  be  borne  thither  In  ignominy  instead  of  In  hi* 
magnificent  chariots.    The  Jews  say  that  he  was  tied  U\ 
the  tails  of  horses  by  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  had  designed 
to  betray  Jerusalem,  as  they  thought  he  was   mocking 
them;  and  so  he  died.    19.  state  —  office,    he  — God.    A 
similar  change  of  persons  occurs  (ch.  84. 16).    30.  son  of 
Hllklah— Supposed  by  Ktmchi  to  be  the  same  as  Aza- 
rlah,  sou  of  Hllklah,  who  perhaps  had  two  names,  ar.U 
who  was  "over  the  household"  In   Hezeklah's  time  (1 
Chronicles  6.   13).    31.  thy    robe  — of  office,    girdle  — In 
which  the  purse  was  carried,  and  to  It  was  attached  th« 
sword;  often  adorned  with  gold  and  Jewels,    father— i.e^ 
a  counsellor  and  friend.    23.  key — emblem  of  bis  office 
over  the  house;  to  "open"  or  "shut;"  access  resl«d  with 
him.    upon  .  .  .  shoulder  — So  keys   are  carried  some- 
times In  the  East,  hanging  from  the  kerchief  on  the  shoul- 
der.   But  the  phrase  Is  lather  fig.,  for  sustaining  the  govern- 
ment on  one's  xtimilders.    Eliaklm,  as  his  uame  implies,  Is 
here   plainly  a  type  of  the  God-man   Christ,  the  son  of 
"  David,"  of  whom  Jsalah  (ch.  9.  6)  uses  the  same  language 
as  the  former  clause  of  this  verse,  and  Himself,  In  Reve- 
lation 3.  7,  the  same  language  as  the  latter  clause  (cf.  Job 
12.11).     33.  nail  .  .  .  sure  place— large  nails  or  pegs  stood 
in  ancient  bouses  on  which  were  suspended   the  orna- 
ments of  the  family.    The  sense  Is,  All  that  Is  valuable  ts 
the  nation  shall  rest,  securely  on  him.    In  Ezra  9.  8  "  nail  " 
Is  used  of  the  large  spike  driven  into  the  ground  to  fastea 
the  cords  of  the  tent  to.    throne — resting-place  to  his  family, 
as  applied  to  Eliaklm ;  but  "throne,"  in  the  strict  sense, 
as  applied  to  Messiah   the  aDtltype  (Luke  1.32,33).    34. 
Same  Image  as  in  v  23.    It  was  customary  to  "bang"  th« 
valuables  of  a  house  on  nails  (]  Kings  10. 16,  17.  21 ;  Song  of 
Solomon  4.  4).    offspring  and  Issue — rather,  "the  offshoots 
of  the  family,  high  and  low."  [ViTRiNaA.l    Ellakim  would 
reflect  honour  even  on  the  latter,    vessels  of  cup* — of 
small  capacity :  answering  to  the  low  and  humble  offshoots, 
vessels  of  flagons— larger  vessels:  answering  to  the  high 
offshoots.    35.  nail  .  .  .  fastened  —  Shebna,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  firmly  fixed  in  IiIh  post,    burden  upon  it — aj 
that  were  dependent  on  Shebna,  all  his  emoluments  and 
rank  will  fall,  as  when  a  peg  Is  suddenly  "cut  down"  tb.« 
ornaments  on  It  fall  with  It.    Sin  reaches  in  its  efforts 
«ven  to  the  family  of  the  guilty  (Exodus  20.  5). 

CHAPTER    XX1I1. 

Ver.  1-18.  Pbophe<jy  respecting  Tyre.  Menandar. 
the  historian,  notices  a  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmanennsr, 
about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Samaria.  Sidon,  Aoco,  and 
Old  Tyre,  on  the  mainland,  were  soon  reduced;  but  New 
Tyre,  on  an  Island  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  held  out 
for  five  years.  Sargon  probably  finished  the  siege.  Seu- 
nacherlb  does  not,  however,  mention  it  among  the  cltle* 
which  th^  Assyrian  kings  conquered  (ch.  86. ;  8T7).  The 
expression,  "  Chaldeans"  (v.  18),  may  Imply  reference  t® 
Its  siege  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  lasted  thirle.ee 
years.  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  New  Tyre  after  a 
seven  months'  siege.  1.  Tyre — Hebrew,  Tsur,  i.  «.,  Rock. 
ships  of  Tarshlsh— ships  of  Tyre  returning  from  their 
voyage  to  Tarshlsh,  or  Tartessus  in  Spain,  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  had  much  commerce  (Ezeklel  27. 12-25).  "  Ships 
of  Tarshlsh"  is  a  phrase  also  used  of  large  and  distant- 
voyaging  merchant  vessels  (ch.  2.  16;  1  Kings  10.  22;  Psalm 
48.  7).  no  house— viz.,  left;  such  was  the  case  as  to  Old 
Tyro,  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  no  entering— Ther* 
is  no-house  to  enter  (ch.  24.  10).  [G.  V.  Smith.J  Or,  Tyre  1* 
so  laid  waste,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  entering  ih* 
harbour  [Barnes]  ;  which  Is  appropriate  to  the  previous 
"ships."  Chittim — Cyprus,  of  which  the  cities,  Includ- 
ing Citium  in  the  south  (whence  came  "Chittim"),  wer* 
mostly  Phoenician  (Ezeklel  27.6).  The  ships  from  Ttu- 
shlsh  on  their  way  to  Tyre  learn  the  tidings  ("it  Ijh  r* 
vealed  to  them")  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre.  At  a  1*>M* 
period  Chittim  denoted  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mea 
lterranean  (Daniel  11.  30).  3.  Be  still — struck  dvfuii  v»£&. 
awe.    Addressed  to  tnose  already  In  the  country,  eye-wu. 
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>  or  it*  ruin  (Lamentations  a.  10) ,  or,  In  contrast  to 
the  bus],  rfltn  of  commerce  once  heard  In  Tyre;  now  all  la 
hushed  and  mil.  isle— strictly  applicable  to  New  Tyre: 
la  the  sense  ooast,  to  the  mainland  city.  Old  Tyre  (cf.  v.  6; 
eh.  20.  6).  ztdon — of  which  Tyre  was  a  colony,  planted 
when  Zldon  was  conquered  by  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon. 
Zldon  means  a  fishing  station :  this  was  Its  beginning. 
repleu  inh  *4-  with  wealth  and  an  Industrious  population 
(Exeklel  27.  8,  8,  23).  Here  "  Zldon,"  as  the  oldest  city  of 
Phcenleta,  Includes  all  the  Phoenician  towns  on  the  strip  of 
"coast."  Thus,  Elhbaal,  king  of  Tyre  (Joseph  as,  Antiqui- 
ties, 8.  8,  2),  Is  called  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  16.  81): 
and  on  coins  Tyre  1  s  called  the  metropolis  of  the  Sidonians.  3. 
great  waters— the  wide  waters  of  the  sea.  seed — grain,  or  ' 
erop,  as  in  1  Samuel  8. 15 ;  Job  39.  12.  Sihor— IU.,  Dark-colr 
sured:  applied  to  the  Nile,  as  the  Egyptian  Jeor,  and  the 
Qreek  Melas,  to  express  the  dark,  turbid  colours  given  to 
its  waters  by  the  fertilizing  soil  which  It  deposits  at  Its 
yearly  overflow  (Jeremiah  2.  18).  harvent  of  the  river— 
the  growth  of  the  Delta ;  the  produce  due  to  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile :  Egypt  was  the  great  granary  of  corn  in  the 
ancient  world  (Genesis  41. ;  42. ;  43).  her  re-venue— Tyrian 
vessels  carried  Egyptian  produce  got  in  exchange  for 
vrtue,  oil,  glass,  Ac,  into  various  lands,  and  so  made  large 
profits,  mart — (Ezeklel  27.  3,)  No  city  was  more  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce.  4.  Zldon — called  on,  as 
being  the  parent  country  of  Tyre  (e.  12),  and  here  equiva- 
lent to  Phoenicia  in  general,  to  feel  the  shame  (as  it  was 
esteemed  In  the  East)  of  being  now  as  childless  as  if  she 
never  had  any.  "I  (no  more  now)  travail,  nor  bring 
forth,"  Ac.  "  Strength  of  the  sea,"  i.  e.,  stronghold,  vis.,  New 
Tyre,  on  a  rock  (as  "  Tyre  "  means)  surrounded  by  the  sea 
(Ezekiel  26.  4 ;  15.  17 ;  so  Venice  was  called  "  Bride  of  the 
uia;"  Zecharlah  'J.  3).  5.  As,  Ac.— rather,  "When  the  re- 
port (shall  reach)  the  people  of  Egypt,  they  shall  be  sorely 
pained  at  the  report  concerning  Tyre  "  (vis..  Its  overthrow). 
%o  Jerome,  "  When  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  that  so  pow- 
jiful  a  neighbouring  nation  has  been  destroyed,  they 
must  know  their  own  end  is  near,"  [Lowth,  Ac.]  6. 
Pass  .  .  .  over— Escape  from  Tyre  to  your  colonies  as 
Tarshish  (cf.  u.  12).  The  Tyrlans  fled  to  Carthage  and  else- 
where, both  at  the  siege  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  that 
under  Alexander.  7.  Is  this  silent  ruin  all  that  is  left  of 
vour  once  jvyous  city  (v.  12) T  antiquity— The  Tyrlan 
priests  boasted  in  Herodotus'  time  that  their  city  had 
already  existed  2300  years:  an  exaggeration,  but  still  Im- 
plying that  it  was  ancient  even  then.  Iter  own  feet — 
walking  on  foot  as  captives  to  an  enemy's  land,  8.  Who— 
answered  in  v.  9, "  The  Lord  of  hosts."  crowning— crown- 
gl ving  :  t.  e., :  he  city  from  which  dependent  kingdoms  had 
arisen,  as  Tariessus  In  Spain,  Citlum  In  Cyprus,  and  Car- 
thage in  Africa,  (E/eklel  27.  33).  trafficker*—^ it. ,  Canaan- 
ites,  who  were  famed  for  commerce  (cf.  Hosea  12. 7,  Margin). 
9.  Whoever  be  the  instruments  in  overthrowing  haughty 
•iLi.^rs,  God,  who  has  all  hosts  at  His  command,  is  the 
First  Owuree  (ch.  10.  5-7).  stain— rather,  to  profane:  as  in 
Exodus  8L  14,  the  Sabbath,  and  other  objects  of  religious 
reverence  •  so  here,  "  the  pride  of  all  glory  "  may  refer  to 
the  Tyriun  temple  of  Hercules,  the  oldest  In  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  Arrian  (ch.  2.  16):  the  prophet  of  the  true  God 
would  naturally  single  out  for  notice  the  idol  of  Tyre.  [G. 
V.  Smith.]  It  may,  however,  be  a  general  proposition; 
the  destruction  of  Tyre  will  exhibit  to  all  how  God  mars 
the  lustre  of  whatever  Is  haughty  (ch,  2. 11).  10.  a  river— 
Hebrew,  the  river,  viz.,  Nile,  daughter  of  Tarshish—  Tyre 
and  its  inhabitants  (oh.  L  8),  about  henceforth,  owing  to  the 
ruin  of  Tyre,  to  become  Inhabitants  of  Its  colony,  Tartee- 
sua :  they  would  pour  forth  from  Tyre,  as  waters  flow  on 
when  the  barriers  are  removed.  [Lowth.]  Rather,  lur- 
ihish,  or  Tartessus  and  its  inhabitants,  as  the  phrase  usually 
means :  they  had  been  kept  In  hard  bondage,  working  in 
silver  and  lead  mines  near  Tarshish,  by  the  parent  city 
'Ezekiel  26.  17):  but  now  the  bond  of  restraint  (for  so 
"strength,"  Margin,  girdle,  i.  e.,  bond,  Psalm  2.  8,  ought  to 
be  translated)  1b  removed,  since  Tyre  U  no  more.  11.  He- 
Jehovah,  kingdom*—  the  Phoenician  cities  and  colonies. 
the  merchant  city— rather,  Canaan,  meaning  the  north 
at  It,  viz.,  Phoenicia.  On  their  coins,  they  call  their  ooun- 
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try  Canaan.  12.  He — God.  njolr* — riotously  (a  7).  «t> 
pressed— "deflowered;"  laying  aside  the  figure  taken  *f 
storm:  the  Arabs  compare  a  city  never  taken  to  an  unde- 
filed  virgin  (cf.  Nahum  8.  5,  Ac.),  daughter  of  Zldon— 
Tyre :  or  else,  sons  of  Zidon,  i.  e.,  the  whole  land  and  peo- 
ple of  Phoenicia  (Note  v.  2).  [Maubkb.]  Chlttlm— Cllluia 
In  Cyrus  (i\  1).  there  also  ...  no  rest— Thy  colonies, 
having  been  harshly  treated  by  thee,  will  now  repay  thee 
In  kind  (Note  v.  10).  But  Vitbinga  refers  it  to  the  calam- 
ities which  befel  the  Tyrlans  in  their  settlements  subse- 
quently, viz.,  Sicily.  Corcyra,  Carthage,  and  Spain,  all 
flowing  from  the  original  curse  of  Noah  against  the  pos- 
terity of  Canaan  (Genesis  9.  25-27).  13.  Behold— Calling 
attention  to  the  fact,  so  humiliating  to  Tyre,  that  a  people 
of  yesterday,  like  the  Chaldees,  should  destroy  the  most  an- 
cient of  cities,  Tyre,  wan  not — had  no  existence  as  a  rec- 
ognized nation  ;  the  Chaldees  were  previously  but  a  rude, 
predatory  people  (Job  1.  17).  Assyrian  founded  It— The 
Chaldees  ("them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness")  lived  a 
nomadic  life  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  originally  (Ar- 
phaxad,  in  Genesis  10.  22,  refers  to  such  a  region  of  Assyria 
near  Armenia),  north  and  east  of  Assyria  proper.  Some 
may  have  settled  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  very 
early,  and  given  origin  to  the  astrologers  called  Chaltleet 
In  later  times.  But  most  of  the  people  had  been  trans- 
ferred only  a  little  before  the  time  of  this  prophecy  from 
their  original  seats  in  the  north  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
soon  afterwards  to  South  Babylonia.  "Founded  IV," 
means  "  assigned  it  (the  land)  to  them  who  had  (hereto- 
fore) dwelt  in  the  wilderness  "  as  a  permanent  settlement 
(so  in  Psalm  104.  8).  [Matther.]  It  was  the  Assyrian 
policy  to  Infuse  into  their  own  population  of  the  plain  the 
fresh  blood  of  hardy  mountaineers,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
cruiting their  armies.  Ultimately  the  Chaldees,  by  their 
powerful  priest-caste,  gained  the  supremacy,  and  estab- 
lished the  later  or  Chaldean  empire.  Hoesi.ey  refers  !t 
to  Tyre,  founded  by  an  Assyrian  race,  towers  thereof— 
viz.,  of  Babylon,  whose  towers,  Hekodottjs  says,  were  "  set 
up"  by  the  Assyrians.  [Barnes.]  Rather,  "The  Chal- 
dees set  up  their  siege-towers"  against  Tyre,  made  for  the 
attack  of  high  walls,  from  which  the  besiegers  hurled  mis- 
siles, as  depleted  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  [G.V.  Smith.] 
raised  up — rather,  "They  lay  bare,"  viz.,  the  foundations 
of  her  (Tyre's)  palaces,  i.  e.,  utterly  overthrow  them  (Psalm 
187.  7).  1#.  strength— stronghold  (cf.  Ezekiel  26. 15-18).  15. 
forgotten— Having  lost  its  former  renown,  Tyre  shall  be 
In  obscurity,  seventy  years— (so  Jeremiah  25.  11, 12;  29. 
10).  days  of  one  king— '..  e„  a  dynasty.  The  Babylonian 
monarchy  lasted  properly  but  seventy  years.  From  the 
first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
by  Cyrus,  wor  seventy  years ;  then  the  subjected  nations 
would  be  restored  to  liberty.  Tyre  was  taken  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  period,  but  it  is  classed  In  common  with  the 
rest,  some  conquered  sooner  and  others  later,  all,  however, 
alike  about  to  be  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  period.  8« 
"king  "  is  used  for  dynasty  (Daniel  7. 17;  8.  20) :  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evll-merodacb,  and  his  grandson,  Bel- 
shazzar,  formed  the  whole  dynasty  (Jeremiah  25. 11, 12;  27 
7;  21).  10).  shall  Tyre  sing  «.«...  harlot— It  shall  be  to 
Tyre  as  the  song  of  the  harlot,  viz.,  a  harlot  that  has  been 
forgotten,  but  who  attracts  notice  again  by  her  song. 
Large  marts  of  commerce  are  often  compared  to  harlots 
seeking  many  lovers,  t.  e.,  they  court  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions, and  admit  any  one  for  the  sake  of  gain  (Nahum  S. 
4;  Revelation  18.  3).  Covetousness  Is  closely  akin  to  idol- 
atry and  licentiousness,  as  the  connection  (Epheslans  5.5; 
Oolosslans  3.  5)  proves  (cf.  ch.  2.  6-8, 16).  16.  Same  figure  to 
express  that  Tyre  would  agal  n  prosper  and  attract  commer- 
cial Intercourse  of  nations  to  her,  and  be  the  same  joyous 
self-ln'lnl^ing  city  as  before.  17.  visit— not  in  wrath,  but 
mercy,  hire — image  from  a  harlot:  her  gains  by  com- 
merce. After  the  Babylonian  dynasty  was  ended,  Tyre 
was  rebuilt;  also,  again,  after  the  destruction  under  Alex- 
ander. 18.  merchandise  .  .  .  holiness — Her  traffic  and 
gains  shall  at  last  (long  after  the  restoration  mentioned 
In  v.  17)  be  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  Jesus  Chrlrt  visited 
the  neighbourhood  ofTvre  (Matthew  15.  21);  Paul  found 
disciples  there  (Acts  21.  3-6) ;  It  early  became  a  Christian 
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oishoprlc,  but  the  fall  evangelization  of  that  whole  race, 
m  of  the  Ethiopians  (ch.  18.),  of  the  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians (oh.  19.),  Is  yet  to  come  (ch.  00.  5).  not  treasured— 
hat  freely  expended  In  His  service,  them  that  dwell  be- 
fore the  Lord— the  ministers  of  religion.  Bnt  Horsle  y 
translates  "them  that  tit  before  Jehovah"  as  disciple*. 
ilturable  clothing— Changes  of  raiment  constituted  much 
H  the  wtjalth  of  former  days. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ta&  Last  Times  of  tie  Wokiji  in  General,  akd  or 
Judah  and  the  Church  in  Particular.  The  foar 
chaps.  24.-27.  form  one  continuous  poetical  prophecy : 
descriptive  of  the  dispersion  and  successive  calamities 
of  the  Jews  (ch,  24. 1-12) ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by 
the  ttret  Hebrew  converts  throughout  the  world  (v.  18-16); 
the  judgments  on  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  and  its 
final  triumph  (v.  16-23);  thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  apostate  faction  (ch.  25.),  and  establishment  of  the 
righteous  in  lasting  peace  (ch.  26.) ;  Judgment  on  leviathan 
and  entire  purgation  of  the  Church  (ch.  27).  Having 
treated  of  the  several  nations  in  particular — Babylon,  Phll- 
lstia,  Moab,  Syria,  Israel,  Egypt,  Edom,  and  Tyre  (the 
miniature  representative  of  all,  as  all  kingdoms  flocked 
Into  it) — he  passes  to  the  last  times  of  the  world  at  large 
and  of  Judah  the  representative  and  future  head  of  the 
churches. 

Ver.  1-23.  1.  the  earth— rather,  the  land  of  Judah  (so  in 
v.  8,  5,  6;  Joel  1. 2).  The  desolation  under  Nebuchadnezzar 
prefigured  that  under  Titus.  a.  as  with  .  .  .  people,  so 
with  the  priest— All  alike  shall  share  the  same  calam- 
ity: no  favoured  class  shall  escape  (of.  Ezekiel  7.12,13; 
Hosea4.9;  Revelation  6.  15).  4.  world— the  kingdom  of 
Israel ;  as  in  ch.  13. 11,  Babylon,  haughty— lit,  the  height 
of  the  people:  abstract  for  concrete,  i.  e.,  the  high  people ; 
even  the  nobles  share  the  general  distress.  5.  earth- 
rather,  the  land,  defiled  under  .  .  .  Inhabitants  —  viz., 
with  Innocent  blood  (Genesis  4. 11 ;  Numbers  35. 33;  Psalm 
,06.  38).  laws  .  .  .  ordinance  .  .  .  everlasting  covenant 
-The  moral  laws,  positive  statutes,  and  national  covenant 
Xeslgned  to  be  for  ever  between  God  and  them.  6.  earth 
—the  land,  burned — viz.,  with  the  consuming  wrath  of 
heaven:  either  Internally,  as  Job  SO.  30 [Rosenmullkh] ; 
or  externally,  the  prophet  has  before  his  eyes  the  people 
being  consumed  with  the  withering  dryness  of  their 
doomed  land  (so  Joel  1. 10, 12).  [Maurke.]  T.  mouraeth 
—because  there  are  none  to  drink  it.  [Barnes.]  Bather, 
it  become  vapid.  iHok.sl.ky.']  langntsheth — because  there 
are  none  to  cultivate  it  now.  8.  (Revelation  18.  22.)  0. 
with  a  song— the  usual  accompaniment  of  feasts,  strong 
drink— (Note,  ch.  5.  11.)  "  Date  wine"  [Housurrj.  bitter 
—In  consequence  of  the  national  calamities.  10.  city  of 
confusion  —  rather,  desolation.  What  Jerusalem  wonld 
bo;  by  anticipation  it  Is  called  so.  Hokhlky  translates, 
"The  city  is  broken  down;  it  is  a  ruin."  shut  up- 
through  fear ;  or  rather,  choked  up  by  rains.  11.  crying 
for  wine — to  drown  their  sorrows  In  drink  (ch.  16.9); 
Joel  1.  5,  written  about  the  same  time,  resembles  this. 
U8.  with  destruction— rather,  crash.  [GE8ENIU8.]  "With 
a  great  tumult  the  gate  Is  battered  down."  [Horslby.] 
13.  the  land->Iudea.  Pat  the  comma  after  "  land,"  not 
after  "people."  "There  shall  be  among  the  people  (a 
remnant  left),  as  the  shaking  (the  after-picking)  of  an 
olive  tree:"  as  in  gathering  olives,  a  few  remain  on  the 
highest  boughs  (ch.  17.  5,  6).  14.  They— Those  who  are 
left:  the  remnant,  sing  for  the  majesty  of  the  Lord — 
sing  a  thanksgiving  for  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who 
has  so  mercifully  preserved  them,  from  the  sea — from 
the  distant  lands  beyond  the  sea,  whither  they  have  es- 
caped. 13.  in  the  fires—  Vitrinoa  translates,  "  in  the 
"ewe*."  Could  It  mean  the  fires  of  affliction  (1  Peter  1.  7)T 
rboy  were  exiles  at  the  time.  The  fires  on^y  loose  the 
Virnal  bonds  off  the  soul,  without  Injuring  a  hair,  as  In 
toecose  of  Shudrach,  Meshaeh,  and  Abed-uego.  Ia»wt« 
reads,  in  the  island*  (Ezekiel  26.  18).  Rather  translate  lor 
"tires.  '  "in  the  regions  of  morning  light,"  i.e.,  th*  east,  in 
fkiif'.UiHais  to  the  "is/e*  of  the  sea."  i.  e...  the  we.*u  |Ma<>- 


RKR.J  Wheresoever  ye  be  scattered,  east  or  weal.  atUl 
glorify  the  Lord  (Malachi  L  1J).  16.  Songs  to  God  com* 
in  together  to  Palestine  from  distant  lands,  as  a  grand 
chorus,  glory  to  the  righteous— the  burden  of  the  song; 
(oh.  26.  2,7).  Amidst  exile,  the  loss  of  their  temple,  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  man,  their  confidence  In  God  Is  unshaken. 
These  songs  recall  the  joy  of  other  times,  and  draw  from 
Jerusalem  In  her  present  calamities,  the  cry,  "  My  lean- 
ness."  Horsley  translates,  "glory  to  the  Just  One."  then 
My  leanness  expresses  his  sense  of  man's  corruption, 
which  led  the  Jews,  "  the  treacherous  dealers"  (Jeremiah 
5.  II),  to  crucify  the  Just  One ;  and  his  deficiency  of  right- 
eousness which  made  him  need  to  be  olothed  with  the 
righteousness  of  the  Just  One  (Psalm  108. 16).  treacher- 
ous dealers — the  foreign  nations  that  oppress  Jerusalem, 
and  overcome  it  by  stratagem  (so  In  ch.  2L  2).  [Baenh.] 
17.  This  verse  explains  the  wretchedness  spoken  of  in  v. 
16.  Jeremiah  (48.  43,  44)  uses  the  same  words.  They  are 
proverbial ;  v.  18  expressing  that  the  inhabitants  were  no- 
where safe  ;  if  they  escaped  one  danger,  they  fell  Into  an* 
other,  and  worse,  on  the  opposite  slde(Amos  5. 19).  "  Fear" 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  cords  with  feathers  of  all  colours 
which,  when  fluttered  in  the  air,  scare  beasts  into  the  pit- 
fall, or  birds  into  the  snare.  Horsley  makes  the  connec- 
tion. Indignant  at  the  treatment  which  the  Just  One  rr- 
ceived,  the  prophet  threatens  the  guilty  land  with  instant 
vengeance.  18.  noise  of  .  .  .  fear — the  shout  designed  fca 
rouse  the  game  and  drive  It  Into  the  pitfall,  windows 
.  .  .  open— taken  from  the  account  of  the  deluge  (Genesis 
7.  11) ;  the  flood-gates.  So  the  final  judgments  of  Are  on  the 
apostate  world  are  compared  to  the  deluge  (2  Peter  3.  5-7). 
19.  earth— the  land:  image  from  an  earthquake,  ao.  re- 
moved like  a  cottage— (Note,  ch.  1.  8.)  Here,  a  hanging 
couch,  suspended  from  the  trees  by  cords,  such  as  Niebahi 
describes  the  Arab  keepers  of  lands  as  having,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  watch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  secure 
from  wild  beasts.  Translate,  "Shall  wave  to  and  fro  like 
a  hammock"  swung  abont  by  the  wind,  heavy  upon  it- 
like  an  overwhelming  burden,  not  rise  again  —  not 
meaning,  that  it  never  would  rise  (».  23),  but  in  those  con- 
vulsion* It  would  not  rise,  It  would  surely  fall.  81.  host 
of .  .  .  high  ones— the  heavenly  host,  <.  e„  either  the  vis*- 
ble  host  of  heaven  (the  present  economy  of  nature,  affected 
by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  objects  of  Idolatry,  being 
abolished,  ch.  65. 17;  60. 19,  simultaneously  with  the  cor- 
rupt polity  of  men);  or  rather,  the  invisible  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  as  the  antithesis  to  "kings  of  the 
earth"  shows.  Angels,  moreover,  preside,  as  it  were,  over 
kingdoms  of  the  world  (Daniel  10. 13,  20,  21  i.  23.  In  the  pit 
—rather,  for  the  pit.  [Horulby.]  "In  the  dungeon. "  [Mau- 
rer.]  Image  from  captives  throat  together  into  a  dun- 
geon, prison— i.  e.,  cm  in  a  prison.  This  sheds  light  on 
the  disputed  passage,  1  Peter  8.  19,  where  also  the  prison  U 
fig.  The  "shutting  up"  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  under  Titus,  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  visitation  of  mercy  "  after  many  days"— seventy 
years  in  the  case  of  the  former— the  time  is  not  yet  elapsed 
In  the  case  of  the  latter.  Horsley  takes  "visited"  In  a  bad 
sense,  viz.,  in  wrath,  as  in  ch.  26.  14;  cf.  ch.  29.  0;  the  pun- 
ishment being  the  heavier  in  the  fact  of  the  delay.  Prob- 
ably a  double  visitation  Is  Intended,  deliverance  to  the 
elect,  wrath  to  hardened  unbelievers;  as  v.  23  plainly  con- 
templates judgments  on  prood  sinners,  symbolized  by  the 
"sun"  and  "moon."  a3.  (Jeremiah  3.  17.)  Still  future: 
of  which  Jesus'  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  amidst 
hosannas  was  a  pledge,  his  ancients — the  elders  of  HI* 
people;  or  in  general,  His  ancient  people,  the  Jews.  Afto? 
the  overthrow  of  the  world-kingdoms,  Jehovah's  *b»n  In 
set  up  with  a  splendour  exceeding  the  light  of  the  sun  an<; 
moon  under  the  previous  order  of  things  tch.  60.  I».  20: 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-12.  Continuation  of  Chap.  24.  Thakxmuivtxo 
for  the  Overthrow  of  the  Apostate  Faction,  anxs 
thx  Setting  Up  of  Jehovah's  Thronk  on  Zion.  Tk* 
restoration  from  Babylon  and  re-establishment  of  tin 
theocracy  was  a  type  and  pledge  of  this.     1.  wonderfttu 
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-(Ch.  9.  6.)    counsel*  of  old— (Ch.  12.9;  46.  10.)    Purposes 
planned  long  ago;    here,  as  to  the  deliverance   of  His 
people,    truth— Hebrew,  Amen;  covenant-keeping,  faith- 
ful to  promises ;  tlie  pocu!  lar  characteristic  of  Jesus  (Reve- 
lation 3.14).     A.  a  city  .  .  .  heap— Babylon,  type  of  the 
seat  of  Antichrist,  to  be  destroyed  In  the  last  days  (cf. 
Jeremiah  51.87,  with  Revelation  18.,  followed,  as  here,  by 
the  song  of  the  saints'   thanksgiving  In  Revelation  19). 
"Heaps"  Is  a  graphic  picture  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  as 
they  now  are.    palace—  Babylon  regarded,  on  account  of 
It*  splendour,  as  a  vast  palace     But  Maurer  translates,  a 
oiUuiel.    of  *u  angers—  foreigners,  whose  capital  pre-emi- 
nently Babylon  was,  the  metropolis  of  the  pagan  world. 
'*  Aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  stranger*  from 
the  covenant*  of  promise"  tch. '29.  6;  Epheslans  2.12;  see 
ha  contrast,  Joel  8.  17).     never  be  bullt-(Ch.  13.  19,  20,  <fcc) 
2.  strong  people— This  cannot  apply  to  the  Jews;   but 
other  nations  on  which  Babylon  had  exercised  its  cruelty 
(ch.  14. 12)  shall  worship  Jehovah,  awed  by  the  Judgment 
Inflicted  on  Babylon  (ch.  23. 18).    city— not  Babylon,  which 
shall  then  he  destroyed,  but  collectively  for  the  cities  of 
the  surrouudlng  nations.     4.  the  poor  .  .  .  needy— the 
Jews,  exiles  from  their  country  (ch.  26.8;  41.17).    heat— 
calamity  (ch .  4.  6 ;  32.  2).     blast— i.  e.,  wrath,    storm— o  tem- 
pest  of  rain,  a  winter  flood,  rushing  against  and  over- 
throwing the  wall  of  a  house.    H.  Translate,  "  As  the  heat 
In  a  dry  land  lis  brought  down  by  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
so]  thou  shall,  bring  down  the  tumult  [the  shout  of  trl- 
amph  over  their  euemles)  of  strangers  (foreigners) ;  and 
as  the  heat  by  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  [Is  brought  low], 
so  the  branch  (the  offspring)  of  the  terrible  ones  shall  be 
brought    low."     Pabkhokst   translates   the   Hebrew   for 
"  branch,"  the  exulting  song.    Jerome  translates  the  last 
elause,  "  And  as  when  the  heat  burns  under  a  cloud,  thou 
shalt  make  the  branch  of  the  terrible  ones  to  wither;" 
the  branch  withering  even  under  the  friendly  shade  of  a 
olond  typifies  the  wicked  brought  to  ruin,  not  for  want 
of  natural  means  of  prosperity,  but  by  the  Immediate  act 
of  God.    0.  In  this  mountain— Zion :  Messiah's  kingdom 
was  to  begin,  and  is  to  have  Its  central  seat  hereafter,  at 
Jerusalem,  as  the  common  country  of  "all  nations"  (ch. 
2.2,  Ac),    all  people— (Ch.  66.7;  Daniel  7.14;  Luke  3.  10.) 
feasts-Image  of  felicity  (Psalm  22.26,  27;   Matthew  8.11; 
Luke  14,  15;    Revelation  19.9;    cf.   Psalm  36.8;   87).     tot 
things— delicacies;  the  rich  mercies  of  God  in  Christ 
(ch.  55.  2;  Jeremiah  81. 14;  Job  36. 16).    wines  on  the  lees 
—wine  which  has  been  long  kept  on  the  lees;  i.  e„  the 
oldest  and  most  generous  wine  (Jeremiah  48. 11).    marrow 
—the  choicest  dainties  (Psalm  63.  5).   well  refined— cleared 
of  all  dregs.    T.  face  of  . . .  covering— image  from  mourn- 
ing, in  which  it  was  usual  to  cover  the  face  with  a  veil  (2 
Samuel  15.  30).    "  Face  of  covering,"  i.e.,  the  covering  itself; 
fcs  Job  41. 13,  "  the  face  of  his  garment,"  the  garment  itself. 
The  covering  or  veil  is  the  mist  of  Ignorance  as  to  a  future 
state,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life,  which  enveloped  the 
nations  (Epheslans  4.  18)  and  the  unbelieving  Jew  (2  Co- 
rinthians 8.  15).    The  Jew,  however,  is  first  to  be  converted 
before  the  conversion  of  "all  nations;"  for  It  Is  "in  this 
mountain,"  viz.,  Zlon,  that  the  latter  are  to  have  the  veil 
taken  off  (Psalm  102.13,  15,  16,  21,  22;   Romans  11. 12).    8. 
Quoted  In  1  Corinthians  15.54,  in  support  of  the  resur- 
rection,    swallow  np  ...  In  victory— completely  and 
permanently  "abolish"  (2  Timothy  1. 10 ;   Revelation  20. 
14;  21.4;  cf.  Genesis  2.17;  8.22).    rebnfce— <Cf.  Mark  8.38; 
Eebrews  11.  28.)    9.  "After  death  has  been  swallowed  up 
for  ever,  the  people  of  God,  who  had  been  delivered  from 
the  hand  of  death,  shall  say  to  the  Lord,  Lo,  this  is  our 
God,  whom  unbelievers  regarded  as  only  a  man."    [Je- 
rome.]   "The  words  are  so  moulded  as  to  point  us  spe- 
cially to  the  person  of  the  Bon  of  God,  who  '  saves'  us ;  as 
He  vouchsafed  to  Israel  temporal  saving,  so  to  His  elect 
He  appears  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  eternal  salva- 
'.lon."    [VrTRiNOA.]    The  Jews,  however,  have  a  special 
ahare  In  the  words,  This  Is  our  God  (Note,  v.  6).    "  In  day 
.  .  .  glad  .  .  .  rejoice,"  cf.  Psalm  118.  34,  which   refers  to 
the  second  coming  of  Jesus  (cf.  Psalm  118.26,  with  Luke 
U.  85).    "Waited"  is  characteristic  of  God's  people  in  all 
iawi  (Genesis  49. 18 ;  Titus  2. 13).    10,  rest— as  its  permtuumt 
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protector  ;  on  "  hand"  in  tl.  Is  sense,  cf.  Eera  7.  S,  28  Honk 
—whilst  Israel  Is  being  protected,  the  foe  Is  destroyed; 
Moab  Is  the  representative  of  all  the  foes  of  God's  people. 
under  htm— Rntber,  in  his  ovm  place  or  country  (Exodut 
10.23;  18.29).  f*r  the  dunghill— Rather,  in  the  water  of 
the  dung-heap,  in  which  straw  was  trodden  to  make  It 
manure  (Psalm  83. 10).  Horslby  translates  either,  "  In  ths 
waters  of  Madmenah,"  viz.,  for  the  making  of  bricks;  Of 
as  LXX.,  "as  the  threshing-floor  is  trampled  by  the  com* 
drag"  (see  Margin,  Mlcah  4. 11-18).  11.  hs — Jehovah  shall 
spread  His  hands  to  strike  the  foe  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  with  as  little  effort  as  a  swimmer  spreads  forth  hll 
arms  to  cleave  a  passage  through  the  water.  [Calvin.] 
(Zecharlah  5. 3.)  Lowth  takes  "  he"  as  Moab,  who.  In 
danger  of  sinking,  shall  strain  every  nerve  to  save  him- 
self; but  Jehovfih.  (and  "he")  shall  cause  him  to  sink 
("bring  down  the  pride"  of  Moab,  ch.  18.6).  with  ths 
spoils  of  .  .  .  hands — lit.,  the  craftily-vxqxiiretl  spoils  of  his 
(Moab's)  hands.  (Barnes.]  Moab's  pride,  as  well  as  the 
sudden  gripe  of  his  hands  (viz.,  whereby  he  tries  to  save 
himself  from  drowning).  [Lowth.J  "Together  with  ths 
joints  of  his  hands,"  i.e.,  though  Moab  struggle  against 
Jehovah  hand  and  foot.  [Maureb.]  V&.  fortres*  —  ths 
strongholds  of  Moab,  the  representative  of  the  foes  of 
God's  people.  [Barnes.]  Babylon.  [Maurkr.]  The  so- 
ciety of  Infidels  represented  as  a  city  (Revelation  11.  8). 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-21.  Connected  with  Chapters  24.,  25.  Song  or 
Praise  of  Israel  after  beino  Restored  to  theik 
own  Land.  As  the  overthrow  of  the  apostate  fac'.ioa 
is  described  In  ch.  25..  so  the  peace  o-f  the  faithful  Is 
here  described  under  the  Image  of  a  well -fortified  city. 

1.  strong  city  — Jerusalem,  strong  In  Jehovah's  protec- 
tion :  type  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Psalm  48. 1-8),  contrasted 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  ungodly  foe  (v.  4-7, 12-14 ;  Reve- 
lation 22.  2,  10-12,  Ac),  salvation  .  .  .  walls  — (Ch.  80.  18; 
Jeremiah  3.  23;  Zecharlah  2.  5).  Maurek  translates,  "Je- 
hovah makes  His  help  serve  as  walls,"  Ac.  (ch.  83.  20, 
21.  Ac),  bulwarks — the  trench  with  the  antemural  earth- 
works exterior  to  the  wall.  A.  Address  of  the  returning 
people  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  (type  of  the  heavenly 
city,  Hebrews  12.  22);  (Psalm  24.  7,  9;  118.  19).  Antltypl 
cally  (Revelation  22. 14;  21.25,27).  righteous  nation— that 
had  not  apostatized  during  the  captivity.  Horslkt  trans- 
lates, "The  nation  of  the  Just  One,"  viz.,  the  Jews.  3.  mind 
.  .  .  stay ed— (Psalm  112.  7,  8.)  Jesus  can  create  "perfect 
peace"  within  thy  mind,  though  storms  of  trial  rage  with- 
out (ch.  57.  19;  Mark  4.  89);  as  a  city  kept  securely  by  a 
strong  garrlsou  within,  though  besieged  without  (so  Phil- 
lpplansl.7).  "  Keep,"  lit.,  guard  as  with  a  garrison.  Hon- 
bxky  translates,  (God's)  workmanship  (the  Hebrew  does  not 
probably  mean  "miDd,"  but  "a  thing  formed,"  Epheslans 

2.  10),  so  constantly  "supported;"  or  else  "formed  and 
supported  (by  thee)  thou  shalt  preserve  (it,  viz.,  the  righte- 
ous nation)  In  perpetual  peace."  4.  Lord  Jehovah  — 
Hebrew,  Jah,  JehovaJi.  The  union  of  the  two  name*  ex- 
presses In  the  highest  degree  God's  unchanging  love  and 
power  (cf.  Psalm  68.  4).  This  passage,  and  ch.  12.  2  ;  Exodus 

6.  8;  Psalm  83. 18,  are  the  four  In  which  the  English  Version 
retains  the  Jehovah  of  the  original.  Maurer  transUues. 
"For  Jah  (the  eternal  unchangeable  One,  Exodus  3.  14)  is 
Jehovah,  the  rock  of  ages"  (cf.  ch.  45. 17;  Deuteronomy 
82. 15;  1  Samuel  2.  2).  5.  lofty  city— Babylon  ;  representa 
tlve  of  the  stronghold  of  the  foes  of  God's  people  In  ah 
ages  (ch.  25.  2,  12;  13.  14).  6.  poor  — (ch.  25.  4),  the  onoe- 
aflllcted  Jewish  captives.  "Foot  shall  tread,"  is  fig.  foi 
exulting  In  the  fall  of  God's  enemies  (Revelation  18.  2!)) 

7.  uprightness — rather,  is  direct,  i.  e..  Is  directed  by  God 
to  a  }jro.y>erous  issue,  however  many  be  their  afflictions  t3> 
the  mean  time  (as  In  the  case  of  the  Jewish  exiles);  th« 
context  requires  this  sense  (Psalm  31.  19;  Proverbs  3.  <b 
11.  5),  [Maurkr J :  thus  "  way"  means  GocCs  dealings  with  th* 
right-eons  (Psalm  37.  'Si),  most  upright — (Dcuterouomy  Ml 
O  dost  weigh— (l  Samuel  2.8;  Proverbs  6.21.)  Rather 
tnou  aosi  -make plain  and  level  [Maurkr],  removing  ail  ou» 
stacles  (ch.  4<».  3  41     S.  way  of  thy  Judgment*--  *•«>  ta»\« 
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trailed  for  tny  proceeding  to  punish  the  enemy  (t>.  9,  10). 
[Maubkb.)  Hobsley  translates  v.  7,  8,  "The  path  of  the 
Just  One  U  perfectly  even ;  an  even  road  thoa  wilt  level 
tor  the  Just  One,  even  the  path  of  thy  laws,  O  Jehovah.  We 
have  expected  thee."  name  .  .  .  remembrance  —  the 
manifested  character  of  God  by  which  He  would  be  remem- 
bered (ch.  64.  5 ;  Exodus  3.  15).  9.  "With  .  .  .  soul  .  .  .  I— 
lit.,  I  .  .  .  my  soul.  In  apposition;  the  faithful  Jews  here 
speak  individually.  The  overthrow  of  the  foe,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  are  to  follow  upon  prayer  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  and  of  all  God's  people  (ch.  62.  1-4,  6,  7 ; 
Psalm  102. 13-17).  in  the  night— (Psalm  63.  6 ;  Song  of  Solo- 
mon 3,  1.)  world  .  .  .  learn  .  .  .  righteousness —  the 
remnant  left  after  judgments  (Psalm  58. 10,  11;  Zechariah 
14.  16).  10.  uprightness— rather,  as  In  v.  1 ,  prosperity ,  an- 
swering to  "favour"  In  the  parallelism,  and  In  antithesis 
to  "judgments  In  the  earth"  (v.  9);  where  prosperity  at- 
tends the  wicked  as  well  as  the  just,  "he  will  not  learn 
righteousness,"  therefore  judgments  must  be  sent  that  he 
may  "  learn"  it.  [Maubeb.)  11.  lifted  up— to  punish  the 
foes  of  God's  people.  They  who  will  not  see  shall  be  made 
to  "see"  to  their  cost  (ch.  5.  12).  their  envy  at  the  {i.e., 
Oty)  people— Lowth  translates,  "  They  shall  see  with  confu- 
sion Oiy  zeal  for  thy  people."  fire  of  enemies — i.  e.,  the  fire 
to  which  thine  enemies  are  doomed  (ch.9. 18).  13.  peace — 
God's  favour,  Including  all  blessings,  temporal  and  spir- 
itual, opposed  to  their  previous  trials  (Psalm  138.  8).  13. 
other  lords — temporal ;  heathen  kings  (2  Chronicles  12. 8; 
28. 5. 6),  Nebuchadnezzar,  <tc.  Spiritual  also,  idols  and  lusts 
(Romans  6.  16-18).  hy  thee  only — it  is  due  to  thee  alone,  that 
we  again  worship  thee  as  our  Lord.  [Mauhbb.]  "(We  are) 
thine  only,  we  will  celebrate  thy  name."  [Hobsley.]  The 
sanctifying  effect  of  affliction  (Psalm  71. 16;  119.  67,  71).  14. 
They— The  "other  lords"  or  tyrants  (v.  13).  shall  not 
live— viz.,  again,  deceased  —  Hebrew,  Rephalm;  power- 
less, In  the  land  of  shades  (ch.  14.  9,  10).  therefore — i.  e., 
inasmuch  as.  Cf.  "therefore" (Genesis  18. 5;  19. 8).  15.  hast— 
prophetical  preterite  (ch.  9.  3).  hast  removed  .  .  .  far  .  .  . 
ends  of  .  .  .  earth— rather,  "  Thou  hast  extended  far  all 
the  borders  of  the  land."  [Vitbinga.]  16.  visited  — 
sought— poured  out  (Psalm  62.  8),  as  a  vessel  emptying 
ait  all  its  contents,  prayer — lit.,  a  whispered  prayer,  Mar- 
yin,  a  secret  sigh'  ng  to  God  for  help  (cf.  Jeremiah  13.  17 ; 
Deuteronomy  8. 16).  17.  An  lmageof  anguish  accompanied 
with  expectation,  to  be  followed  by  Joy  that  will  cause  the 
anguish  utterly  to  be  forgotten.  Zlon,  looking  for  deliver- 
ance, seemingly  In  vain,  but  really  about  to  be  gloriously 
saved  (Micah  4.  9, 10-13 ;  5, 1-3 ;  John  16. 21,  22).  18.  brought 
forth  wind— Michaei.is  explains  this  of  the  disease  em- 
pneumatosis.  Rather,  "wind"  Is  a  figure  for  that  which 
proves  an  abortive  effort.  The  "we"  is  in  antithesis  to 
"  thy,"  "my"  (v.  19),  what  we  vainly  attempt,  Ood  will  ac- 
complish, not  wrought  .  .  .  deliverance  In  .  .  .  earth 
— lit.,  the  land  (Judea)  is  not  made  security,  i.e..  Is  not  be- 
come a  place  of  security  from  our  enemies,  nor  .  .  . 
world  .  .  .  fallen— the  "  world"  at  large,  is  in  antithesis 
to  "  the  earth,"  i.e.,  Judea.  The  world  at  enmity  with  the 
city  of  God  has  not  been  subdued.  But  Maubeb  explains 
"  fallen,"  according  to  Arabic  idiom,  of  the  birth  of  a  child, 
which  is  said  to  fall  when  being  born;  "Inhabitants  of  the 
world  (Israel,  ch.  24.  4;  not  the  world  In  general)  are  not 
yet  born ;"  t.  e.,  the  country  as  yet  lies  desolate,  and  is  not 
yet  populated.  19.  In  antithesis  to  v.  14,  "They  (Israel's 
foes)  shall  not  live;"  "thy  (Jehovah's)  dead  men  (the 
Jews)  shall  live,"  i.  e.,  primarily,  be  restored,  spiritually 
(ch.  54.  1-3),  civilly  and  nationally  {v.  15);  whereas  thy  foes 
shall  not;  ultimately,  and  in  the  fullest  scope  of  the  pro- 
phecy, restored  to  life  literally  (Ezekiel  37.  1-14 ;  I>aniel  12. 
St),  together  with  my  dead  body— rather,  my  dead  body, 
or  bodies  (the  Jewish  nation  personified,  which  had  been 
spiritually  and  civilly  dead;  or  the  nation,  as  a  pareut, 
•peaking  of  the  bodies  of  her  children  individually,  Note, 
v.  9,  "  I,"  "My"):  Jehovah's  "dead"  and  "my  dead'-  are 
one  and  the  same.  [Hobsley.]  However,  as  Jesus  is  the 
antitype  to  Israel  (Matthew  2.  15),  English  Version  gives  a 
trae  sense,  and  one  ultimately  contemplated  in  the  pro- 
pth&r? :  Christ's  dead  body  being  raised  again  is  the  source 
ti  Inhovah  s  people  (all,  and  especially  believers,  the  spi- 


ritual Israelites)  also  being  raised  (1  Corinthians  15.  2fMBy 
awafce— (Epheeians  5. 14),  spiritually,  in  dust— prostrate 
and  dead,  spiritually  and  nationally;  also  literally  (ch. 
25.  12;  47. 1).  dew— which  falls  copiously  In  the  East  and 
supplies  somewhat  the  want  of  rain  (Hosea  14. 5).  east  oat 
.  .  .  dead— i.  e.,  shall  bring  them  forth  to  life  again.  90. 
enter  .  .  .  chambers— When  God  is  about  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  ungodly,  the  saints  shall  be  shut  in  by  Htns 
in  a  place  of  safety,  as  Noah  and  his  family  were  in  the 
days  of  the  flood  (Genesis  7. 16),  and  as  Israel  was  com- 
manded not  to  go  out  of  doors  on  the  night  of  the  slaying 
of  the  Egyptian  first-born  (Exodus  12.  22,  23;  Psalm  81.  20; 
83.  3).  The  saints  are  calmly  and  confidently  to  await  the 
issue  (Exodus  14. 13, 14).  91.  (Micah  1.  3 ;  Jnde  14.)  disci  o»< 
.  .  .  blood— {Genesis  4.  10, 11;  Job  16.  18;  Ezekiel  24.  7,  8. 
All  the  Innocent  blood  shed,  and  all  other  wrongs  done 
so  long  seemingly  with  impunity,  shall  then  fce  avengivi 
(Revelation  16.  6). 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Ver.  1-13.  Continuation  ok  Chapters  24.,  25.,  26.  At 
the  time  when  Israel  shall  be  delivered,  and  the  uugodly 
nations  punished,  God  shall  punish  also  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Church.  1.  sore — rather,  luxrd,  well-tempered,  levi- 
athan— lit.,  in  Arabic,  the  twisted  animal,  applicable  tc 
every  great  tenant  of  the  waters,  sea-serpents,  crocodiles, 
Ac.  In  Ezekiel  29.  3;  32.  2;  Daniel  7.  1,  Ac.;  Revelation  12. 
8,  Ac,  potentates  hostile  to  Israel  are  similarly  described ; 
anti typically  and  ultimately  Satan  is  intended  (Revela- 
tion 20.  10).  piercing— rigid.  [LOWTH.]  Flying-  [Maubeb 
and  LXX.J  Long,  extended,  viz.,  as  the  crocodile  which 
cannot  readily  bend  back  Its  body.  [Houbigant.j 
crooked — winding,  dragon — Hebrew,  lenin  ;  the  croco- 
dile, sea— the  Euphrates,  or  the  expansion  of  It  near 
Babyh  a.  9.  In  that  day  when  leviathan  shall  be  de- 
stroyeu,  the  vineyard  (Psalm  80.  8),  the  Church  of  Ood, 
purged  of  its  blemishes,  shall  be  lovely  In  God's  eyes;  to 
bring  out  this  sense  the  better,  Lowth,  by  changing  a 
Hebrew  letter,  reads  pleasant,  lovely,  for  "red  wine."  sing 
— a  responsive  song.  [LOWTH.]  unto  her — rather,  concern- 
ing her  (Note,  ch.  5. 1);  viz.,  the  Jewish  state.  [Mauber. 
3.  lest  any  hurt  it — attack  It.  [Maubeb.]  Lest  aught  b 
wanting  in  her.  [Hobslky.]  4.  Fury  is  not  in  me — i.  e.,  ' 
entertain  no  longer  anger  towards  my  iHne.  who  woula 
set  ...  in  battle— i,  e.,  would  that  ..  ^ad  the  briers,  Ac 
(the  wicked  foe  ;  ch.  9.  18;  10.  17;  2  Sami^sl  23.  6),  before  tnel 
"  I  would  go  through,"  or  rather,  "against  them."  5.  Or— 
Else;  the  only  alternative,  If  Israel's  enemies  wish  to 
escape  being  "burnt  together."  strength — rather,  ths 
refuge  which  I  afford.  [Maubeb.]  "  Take  hold,"  refers  to 
the  horns  of  the  altar  which  fugitives  often  laid  hold  of  as 
an  asylum  (1  Kings  1.  50;  2.  28).  Jesus  is  God's  "strength" 
or  "refuge"  which  stnners  must  repair  to  and  take  hold 
of,  If  they  are  to  have  "peace"  with  God  (ch.  46.  24;  Ro- 
mans 5.  1 ;  Ephesians  2,  14;  cf.  Job  22.  21).  6.  He— Jehovah. 
Here  the  song  of  the  Lord  as  to  His  vineyard  (».  2-5)  ends; 
aud  the  prophet  confirms  the  sentiment  In  the  song, 
under  the  same  image  of  a  vine  (cf.  Psalm  92. 13-16;  Hosea 
14.  5,  8).  Isrnel  ...  nil  ..  .  world— (Romans  U.  12.)  T. 
him  .  .  .  1  hose—  Israel — Israel's  enemies.  Has  God  pun- 
ished His  people  as  severely  as  He  has  those  enemies 
whom  he  employed  to  chastise  Israel?  No!  Far  from  it. 
Israel,  after  trials,  He  will  restore;  Israel's  enemies  He 
will  utterly  destroy  at.  Inst,  tike  slaughter  of  them  that 
are  slain  by  him— rather,  "  Ih  Israel  slain  according  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  slain  f"  the  slaughter  where- 
with the  enemy  Is  slain.  [Maukkr.j  8.  In  measure— Not 
beyond  measure;  In  moderation  (Job  23.6;  Psalm  6.1; 
Jeremiah  10.24;  30.  11;  46.  2X).  when  It  Hliooteth— image 
from  the  vine;  rather,  passing  from  the  Image  to  th« 
thing  it«elf,  "when  sending  her  away  (viz.,  Israel  to  exile; 
ch.  50.  1,  God  only  putting  the  adulteress  away  when  h« 
might  justly  have  put,  her  to  death)  thou  didst  punish 
her."  [Gesenius.J  stayeth— rather,  as  Margin,  "when  H* 
removeth  it.  by  His  rough  wind  In  the  day,"  Ac.  e*«t  wind 
—especially  violent  in  the  East  (Job  27.  2! ;  Jeremiah  18, 
17).  9.  By  this— Exile  of  Israel  (the  "sending  away."* 
8).     purged— expiated.  [HoB8l,KY.j    alt  the  fruM—tlila  u 
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Kba  whole  benefit  designed  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
chastisement,  namely,  the  removal  of  bis  (Israel's)  Bin 
[vis.,  object  of  Idolatry ;  Deuteronomy  V.  21 ;  Hosea  10.  8). 
ivhen  He — Jehovah ;  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Ills  Instrument.  The  Jews  ever  since 
have  abhorred  Idolatry  (cf.  ch.  17.  8).  not  stand  up— shall 
rise  no  more.  [Hobsley.J  10.  city— Jerusalem ;  the  beat- 
lag  asunder  of  whose  altars  and  Images  was  mentioned 
In  v.  9  (cf.  ch.  24. 10-12).  calf  feed— (oh.  17.  2),  it  shall  be  a 
/jist  wild  pasture,  branches — resuming  the  image  of  the 
vine  (v.  2.  6).  11.  boughs  .  .  .  broken  off— so  the  Jews 
are  called  (Romans  11.  17, 10,  20).  set  ...  on  Ore— burn 
them  as  fuel;  "women"  are  specified,  as  probably  It  was 
their  office  to  collect  fuel  and  kindle  the  fire  for  cooking. 
no  understanding— as  to  the  ways  of  God  (Deuteronomy 
32.  28,  29;  Jeremiah  6.  21;  Hosea  4.  6).  13.  Restoration  of 
the  Jews  from  their  dispersion,  described  under  the  Image 
of  fruits  shaken  from  trees  and  collected,  beat  off— as 
fruit  beaten  off  a  tree  with  a  stick  (Deuteronomy  24. 20),  and 
then  gathered,  river— Euphrates,  stream  of  Egypt — on 
the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  (Numbers  84.  5; 
Joshua  15.  4,  47),  now  Wady  eUAri*h,  Jehovah's  vineyard, 
Israel,  extended  according  to  His  purpose  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  1 1  Kings  4.  21,  24;  Psalm  72.  8).  one  by 
one — gathered  most  carefully,  not  merely  as  a  nation,  but 
as  individuate.  13.  great  trumpet  —  Image  from  the 
trumpets  blown  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  to 
summon  the  people  to  a  holy  convocation  (Leviticus  23. 
M).  Antltypically,  the  gospel  trumpet  (Revelation  11. 15; 
11  6)  wLich  the  Jews  shall  hearken  to  In  the  last  days 
iZechar.ah  12. 10;  13. 1).  As  the  passover  In  the  first  month 
answers  to  Christ's  crucifixion,  so  the  day  of  atonement 
and  the  idea  of  "  salvation"  connected  with  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  In  the  same  seventh  month,  answer  to  the 
trourning  of  "  redemption"  at  His  second  coming ;  there- 
fore redemption  is  put  last  in  1  Corinthians  1.  30.  Assyria 
—whither  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried;  Babylonia  Is 
mainly  meant,  to  which  Assyria  at  that  time  belonged; 
the  two  tribes  were  restored,  and  tome  of  the  ten  accom- 
panied them.  However,  "Assyria"  Is  designedly  used  to 
point  ultimately  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  ten  fully, 
never  yet  accomplished  (Jeremiah  8, 18).  Egypt— whither 

nany  had  fh»d  at  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jeremiah  4UL 
17, 18).    Cf.  as  to  the  future  restoration,  ch.  11. 11, 12, 16;  5L 

M6  ("  Rahab"  being  Egypt). 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Ver.  '-£>.  Chaps.  28.-33.  form  almost  one  continuous 
proph)  oy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Ephralm,  the 
Impiety  and  folly  of  Judah,  the  danger  of  their  league 
with  Egypt,  the  straits  they  would  be  reduced  to  by 
Asuyi  ia,  from  which  Jehovah  would  deliver  them  on  their 
turning  to  Him;  ch.  28.  refers  to  the  time  Just  before  the 
alxth  year  of  Hezeklah's  reign,  the  rest  not  very  long  be- 
fore his  fourteenth  year.  1.  crown  of  pride—  Hebrew  for 
"prowl  crown  of  the  drunkards,"  &c.  [Horslby],  viz.,  Sa- 
maria, the  capital  of  Ephralm,  or  Israel.  "Drunkards," 
at.  <v.  7,  S;  ch.  5. 11, 22;  Amos  4. 1 ;  6.  l-#)and  metaphorically, 
Uke  drunkard*,  rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  beauty 
.  .  .  flower— "whose  glorious  beauty  or  ornament  Is  a 
lading  flower."  Carrying  on  the  image  of  "drunkards;" 
it  was  the  custom  at  feasts  to  wreathe  the  brow  with  flow- 
er* ;  so  Samaria,  "  which  Is  (not  as  English  Verrion, '  which 
are')  upon  the  bead  of  the  fertile  valley,"  i.  «•.,  situated  on 
»  hill  surrounded  with  the  rich  valleys  as  a  garland  (1 
Kin^a  16. 24);  but  the  garland  is  "  hiding,"  as  garlands  often 
do,  because  Ephralm  is  now  close  to  ruin  (cf.  ch.  16.  8); 
fulfilled  721  b.  c.  (2  Kings  17.  6,  24).  2.  strong  on*— the 
Assyrian  (ch.  10.  5).  ca*t  down— viz.,  Ephralm  (v.  1)  and 
Samaria,  its  crown,  with  .  .  .  hand — with  violence  (oh.  8. 
11).  3.  crown  .  .  .  the  drunkards— rather,  "the  crown 
•/the  drunkard  V  4.  Rather,  "the  fading  flower,  their 
jfloriouK  beauty  (v.  1),  which  Is  on  the  head  of  the  fat 
(fertile)  valley,  shall  be  as  the  early  fig."  [O.  V.  Smith.] 
Vlgtt  usually  ripened  In  August ;  but  earlier  ones  {Hebrew 
idltkurah,  Spanish  bokkore)  In  June,  And  were  regarded 
-<*  a  delicacy  (Jeremiah  24.  2;  Hot-.«*a  9.  10-  Mican  7. 1). 
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while  It  !■  yet— i.  e„  immediately,  without  delay ;  deserlb- 
Ing  the  eafferne**  of  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser,  not 
merely  to  conquer,  but  to  destroy  utterly  Samaria; 
whereas  other  conquered  cities  were  often  spared.  »- 
13.  The  prophet  now  turns  to  Judah ;  a  gracious  prom- 
ise to  the  remnant  ("residue");  a  warning  lest  through 
like  sins  Judah  should  share  the  fate  of  Samaria, 
crown— in  antithesis  to  the  "fading  crown"  of  Ephralm 
(v.  1,  3).  the  residue — primarily,  Judah,  in  the  prosperous 
reign  of  Hezeklah  (2  Kings  18.  7),  antltypically,  the  elect  of 
Qod;  as  He  here  is  called  their  "crown  and  diadem,"  m 
are  they  called  Hi*  (ch.  62. 8) ;  a  beautiful  reciprocity,  ft. 
Jehovah  will  Inspire  their  magistrates  with  Justice,  and 
their  soldiers  with  strength  of  spirit,  turn  .  .  .  battle 
to  .  .  .  gate— The  defenders  of  their  country  who  not  only 
repel  the  foe  from  themselves,  but  drive  him  to  the  gate* 
of  his  own  cities  (2 Samuel  11.  23;  2  Kings  18. 8).  7.  Though 
Judah  is  to  survive  the  fall  of  Ephralm,  yet  "  they  also' 
(the  men  of  Judah)  have  perpetrated  like  sins  to  those  of 
Samaria  (ch.  5.  3,  11),  which  must  be  chastised  by  God, 
erred  .  .  .  are  out  of  the  way  —  ttagger  .  .  .  reel.  Re- 
peated, to  express  the  frequency  of  the  vice,  priest  .  .  . 
prophet — If  the  ministers  of  religion  sin  so  grievously, 
how  much  more  the  other  rulers  (ch.  56. 10, 12) !  vision— 
even  in  that  most  sacred  function  of  the  prophet  to  de- 
clare God's  will  revealed  to  them.  Judgment— the  priest* 
had  the  administration  of  the  law  committed  to  them 
(Deuteronomy  17.  9;  10. 17).  It  was  against  the  law  for  the 
priests  to  take  wine  before  entering  the  tabernacle  (Leviti- 
cus 10.9;  Ezekiel  44.  21).  0,  10.  Here  the  drunkards  ar* 
Introduced  as  scofflngly  commenting  on  Isaiah's  warn- 
ings :  "Whom  will  he  (does  Itaiah  presume  to)  teach  know- 
ledge? And  whom  will  He  make  to  understand  instruc- 
tionf  Is  It  those  (I.  e.,  does  he  take  us  to  be)  Just  weaned, 
<tc.  T  For  (he  Is  constantly  repeating,  as  If  to  little  chil- 
dren) precept  upon  precept,"  <tc.  line— a  rule  or  law. 
[Macrkr.]  The  repetition  of  sounds  in  Hebrew  tzav  latzam, 
tzavlatzav,  qav  taqav,  qav  laquav,  expresses  the  scorn  of  th* 
imitators  of  Isaiah's  speaking ;  he  spoke  stammering  (v.  II). 
God's  mode  of  teaching  offends  by  its  simplicity  the  prid* 
of  sinners  (2  Kings  5.  11, 12 ;  1  Corinthians  1.  23).  8taiimer 
er*  as  they  were  by  drunkenness,  and  children  In  know- 
ledge of  God,  they  needed  to  be  spoken  to  in  the  languag* 
of  children,  and  "  with  stammering  lips"  (cf.  Matthew  11 
13).  A  Just  and  merciful  retribution.  11.  For— rather, 
Truly.  This  is  Isaiah'*  reply  to  the  scoffers :  Your  drunken 
questions  shall  be  answered  by  the  severe  lessons  from 
God  conveyed  through  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians; 
the  dialect  of  these,  though  Semitic,  like  the  Hebrew,  wa* 
so  far  different  as  to  sound  to  the  Jews  like  the  speech  of 
itammerer*  (cf.  ch.  33. 19 ;  36. 11).  To  them  who  will  not  under- 
stand God  will  speak  still  more  unintelligibly.  13.  Rather, 
"  He  (Jehovah)  who  hath  said  to  them."  this  .  . .  the  rest 
—reference  may  be  primarily  to  "  rest"  from  national 
warlike  preparations,  the  Jews  being  at  the  time  "  weary" 
through  various  preceding  calamities,  as  the  8yro- Israelite 
Invasion  (ch.  7.8;  cf.  ch.  30.  15;  22.  8;  39.  2;  36.  1 ;  2  King*. 
18.  8).  But  spiritually,  the  "rest"  meant  is  that  to  be 
found  in  obeying  those  very  "  precepts"  of  God  (v.  10)  which 
they  Jeered  at  (cf.  Jeremiah  6. 16 ;  Matthew  11.  29;.  13.  But 
—rather.  Therefore,  viz.,  because  "  they  would  not  hear" 
(v.  12).  that  they  might  go— the  designed  result  to  those 
who,  from  a  defectof  the  will,  so  far  from  profiting  by  God's 
mode  of  Instructing,  "precept  upon  precept,"  Ac,  made  it 
into  a  stumbling-block  (Hosea  6.5;  8.12;  Matthew  13.  14). 
go  and  fall— image  appropriately  from  "drunkards"  (v. 7. 
6,  which  they  were)  who  in  trying  to  " go"  forward  "  faD 
backward."  14.  scornful  —  (Note  v.  9.  10.)  15.  aaid— vir- 
tually. In  your  conduct,  if  not  in  words,  covenant — there 
may  be  a  tacit  reference  to  their  confidence  In  their  "cov- 
enant" with  the  Assyrians  In  the  early  part  of  Hese» 
klah's  prosperous  reign,  before  that  he  ceased  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  them,  as  If  it  ensured  Judah  from  evil,  whatever 
might  befall  the  neighbouring  Ephralm  (v.  I).  The  /Ml 
meaning  is  shown  by  the  language  ("covenant  with  deatk. 
—hell,"  or  theol)  to  apply  to  all  lulled  In  false  security 
spiritually  (Psalm  12.4;  Eccleslastes  8. 8 ;  Jeremiah  8.11) 
the  godly  alone  are  in  covenant  with  death  (Job  &  IB 
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Hoe**  2. 18;  1  Corinthians  3.  22).    •vermowtng  scourge— 
swo  metaphors :  the  hostile  Assyrian  armies  like  an  over- 
whelming flood,    pau  through— viz.,  through  Jndea  on 
tnelr  way  to  Egypt,  to  punish  it  as  the  protector  of  Sama- 
ria (2  Kings  17. 4).    lies—  They  did  not  use  these  wards,  but 
".■aiah  designates  their  sentiments  by  their  true  name 
'Amos  2. 4).    16.  IAt.,  Behold  me  as  Him  who  hat  laid;  viz., 
!n  my  Divine  counsel  (Revelation  13.8) ;  none  save  I  could 
lay  It  (Ch.  63.  5).    stone— Jesus  Christ;  Hezekiah  [Mauekk], 
»r  the  temple  [Ewald],  do  not  realize  the  full  signlflcancy 
oX  the  language ;  but  only  in  type  point  to  Him,  in  whom 
the  prophecy  receives  its  exhaustive  accomplishment; 
whether  Isaiah  understood  its  fulness  or  not  (1  Peter  L  11, 
12),  the  Holy  Ghost  plainly  contemplated  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ  alone;  so  in  ch.  82.  1;  cf.  Genesis  49.  24;  Psalm  118. 
22;  Matthew  21.  42;  Romans  10. 11 ;  Ephesians  2.  20.    tried 
—both  by  the  devil  (Luke  4. 1-13)  and  by  men  (Luke  20. 1- 
88),  and  even  by  God  (Matthew  27.  48);  a  stone  of  tested 
solidity  to  bear  the  vast  superstructure  of  man's  redemp- 
tion.   The  tested  righteousness  of  Christ  gives  its  peculiar 
merit  to  His  vicarious  sacrifice.    The  connection  with  the 
context  is,  though  a  "  scourge"  shall  visit  Judea  {v.  15),  yet 
God's  gracious  purpose  as  to  the  elect  remnant,  and  His 
kingdom  of  which  "Zion"  shall  be  the  centre,  shall  not 
fall,  because  it  rests  on  Messiah  (Matthew  7. 24,  25;  2  Timo- 
thy 2.  19).    precious—  lit.,  of  preciousness  ;  so  in  the  Greek, 
1  Peter  2.  7,  He  is  preciousness.    corner-stone — (1  Kings  6. 
17 ;  ?.  9;  Job  38.  6) ;  the  stone  laid  at  the  corner  where  two 
walls  meet  and  connecting  them;  often  costly,    make 
haste — flee  in  hasty  alarm;  but  LXX.  have  "be  ashamed;" 
so  Romans  9.  33,  and  1  Peter  2.  8,  "be  confounded,"  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea;  he  who  rests  on  Him  shall  not 
have  the  shame  of  disappointment,  nor  flee  in  sudden  panio 
(see  ch.  30. 15;  82. 17).    17.  line— the  measuring-line  of  the 
plummet,    Hokslky  translates,  "  I  will  appoint  judgment 
for  the  rule,  and  Justice  for  the  plummet."    As  the  corner- 
stone  stands  most  perpendicular  and   exactly  propor- 
tioned, so  Jehovah,  while  holding  out  grace  to  believers 
In  the  Foundation-stone,  will  judge  the  scoffers  (v.  15)  ao- 
»iding  to  the  exact  justice  of  the  law  (cf.  James  2.  13). 
hail— Divine  judgments  (ch    SO.  30;   32.  19).    18.  disan- 
sailed — obliterated,  as  let^rs  traced  on  a  waxen  tablet 
are  obliterated  by  passing  the  stylus  over  It.    trodden 
down— parsing  from  the  metaphor  in  "scourge"  to  the 
thing  m^-aut,  the  army  which  treads  down  its  enemies.    19. 
From  the  time,  &c— rather,  "  As  often  as  it  conies  over 
(<•«.,  passes  through),  it  shall  overtake  you"  [Hobsley]; 
like  a  flood  returning  from  time  to  time,  frequent  hostile 
invasions  shall  assail  Judah,  after  the  deportation  of  the 
ten   tribes,    vexation  .  .  .  hear  .  .  .  report — rather,  "It 
•hall  be  a  terror  even  to  hear  the  mere  report  of  it," 
[Maubeb.J    (1  Samuel  3.  11.)    But  G.  V.  Smith,  "  Hard 
treatment  (Hohslky,  dispersion)  only  shall  make  you  to 
understand  Instruction ;"  they  scorned  at  the  simple  way 
In  which  the  prophet  offered  it  (t>.  9),  therefore,  they  must 
be  taught  by  the  severe  teachings  of  adversity.    30.  Pro- 
verbial, for  they  shall  find  all  their  sources  of  confidence 
fail  them ;  all  shall  be  hopeless  perplexity  in  their  affairs. 
81.  Peraxlm— In  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (2  Samuel  5. 18,  20; 
1  Chronicles  14. 11),  there  Jehovah,  by  David,  broke  forth  as 
waters  do,  and  made  a  breach  among  the  Philistines,  Da- 
vid's enemies,  as  Perazim  means,  expressing  a  sudden  and 
complete  overthrow.    Gibeon— (1  Chronicles  14. 18 ;  2  Sam- 
uel 5.25;  Margin.)    Not  Joshua's   victory  (Joshua  10.10). 
strange — as  being  against  His  own  people  Judgment  is  not 
what  God  delights  In,  It  is,  though  necessary,  yet  strange 
to  Him  (Lamentations  3. 33).    -work— punishing  the  guilty 
(ch.  10.  12).    33.  mockers— a  sin  which  they  had  commit- 
ted (u.  9.  10).    ban«U— their  Assyrian  bondage  (ch.  10.  27); 
Judah  was  then  tributary  to  Assyria;  or,  "lest  your  pun- 
ishment be  made  still    more  severe"   (ch.   24.22).      con- 
sumption—destruction  (eu.  10.22,  23;    Daniel  9.27).     33. 
Colling  Attention  to  the  following  Illustration  from  hus- 
bandry (Psalm  49.  1,  2).    As  the  husbandman  does  his  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work,  each  In  its  right  ttm?  and  due  pro- 
jrortwn,  vo  God  adapts  His  measures  to  the  varying  exlg- 
*»oia»  of  the  several  cases:  now  mercy,  now  judgments; 
oatr  pamlnnicj:  sooner,  now  later  (an  answer  to  the  scoff 


that  His  judgments,  being  put  off  so  long,  would  nerfci 
come  at  all,  ch.  5.  19) ;  His  object  being  not  to  destroy  HU 
people  any  more  than  the  farmer's  object  In  threshing  u 
to  destroy  his  crop ;  this  vindicates  God's  "strange  work" 
(v.  21)  in  punishing  his  people.    Ct  the  same  image,  Jere- 
miah 24.  6;  Hosea  2.  23;  Matthew  3. 12.    34.  all  day— em- 
phatic; he  is  not  always  ploughing:  he  also  "sows,"  and 
that,  too,  in  accordance  with  sure  rules  (v.  25).    doth 
open — supply  always.    Is  he  always  harrowing  t    3». 
—the  surface  of  the  ground:  "made  plain,"  or  level,  by 
harrowing,    fltches— rather,    dill,  or  fennel,    NigeUa   ro- 
mana,  with  black  seed,  easily  beaten  out,  used  as  a  con- 
diment and  medicine  in  the  East.    So  the  LXX.,  "cum- 
min" was  used  In  the  same  way.    cast  in  .  .  .  principal 
wheat — rather,   plant  the  wheat  in  rows  (for  wheat  was 
thought  to  yield  the  largest  crop,  by  being  planted  spar- 
ingly;  Pliny,  H.  N.  18.  21);  [Mauser];   "sow  the  wheat 
regularly"  [Horsley].    But  Gksenius,  like  English  Ver- 
sion, "  fat,"  or  "  principal,"  t.  e.,  excellent  wheat,   appointed 
barley — rather,  "  barley  In  its  appointed  place.  !  Maitbee.] 
lit  their  place — rather,  "In  its  (the  field's)  border.  [Map- 
kkr.  ]    30.  to  discretion— In  the  due  rules  of  husbandry: 
God  first  taught  It  to  man  (Genesis  3.  23).    37.  The  hus- 
bandman uses  the  same  discretion  in  threshing.    The 
dill   ("fitches")   and   cummin,  leguminous   and   tender 
grains,  are  beaten  out,  not  as  wheat,  <fec,  with  the  heavy 
corn-drag  ("threshing  Instrument"),  but  with  "a  staff;" 
heavy  instruments  would  crush   and   injure   the  seed. 
cart  wheel — two  iron  wheels  armed  with  iron  teeth,  like 
a  saw,  joined  together  by  a  wooden  axle.    The  "  corn- 
drag"  was  made  of  three  or  four  wooden  cylinders,  armed 
with  Iron  teeth  or  flint  stones  fixed  underneath,  and 
joined  like  a  sledge.    Both  Instruments  cut  the  straw  for 
fodder  as  well  as  separated  the  corn,    staff— used   also 
where  they  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  corn:  the  flail 
(Ruth  2.  17).    38.  Bread-corn— Corn  of  which  bread  is 
made,    bruised  —  threshed  with    the    corn-drag   (as  con- 
trasted with  dill  and  cummin,  "beaten  with  the  staff "X 
or,  "trodden  out"  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  driven  over  it  on 
the   threshing-floor   [G.  V.  Smith],  (Deuteronomy  25.  4; 
Mlcab  4.13).    because  — rather,    but   [Hobsley];    though 
the  corn  is  threshed  with  the  heavy  Instrument,  yet  he 
will  not  always  be  thus  threshing  it.    break  it— "drive 
over  it  (continually)  the  wheel."  [Maureb.]  cart— thresh- 
ing-drag,   horseman — rather,  horses:  used  to  tread  out 
corn.    30.  This  also— The  skill  wherewith  the  husband- 
man duly  adjusts  his  modes  of   threshing  Is  given  by 
God,  as  well  as  the  skill  (v.  26)  wherewith  he  tills  and 
sows  (v.  24,  25).    Therefore  He  must  also  be  able  to  adapt 
His  modes  of  treatment  to  the  several  moral  needs  of  His 
creatures.    His  object  in  sending  tribulation  (derived  from 
the  Latin  tribulum,  a  threshing  instrument,  Luke  22.  SI; 
Romans  5.  3)  is  to  sever  the  moral  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
not  to  crush  utterly;  "His  Judgments  are  usually  in  the 
line  of  our  offences;  by  the  nature  of  the  judgments  we 
may  usually  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  sin."  [Barnkb.] 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ver.  1-24.  Coming  Invasion  of  Jerusalem  :  its  Kall- 
ubk:  Unbelief  of  the  Jews.  This  chapter  opens  the 
series  of  prophecies  as  to  the  invasion  of  Judea  under 
Sennacherib,  and  its  deliverance.  1.  Ariel—  Jerusalem; 
Ariel  means  Lion  of  God,  i. ».,  city  rendered  by  God  invin- 
cible :  the  lion  is  emblem  of  a  mighty  hero  (2  Samuel  23. 
20).  Otherwise,  Hearth  of  God,  i.  «.,  place  where  the  altar- 
Are  continually  burns  to  God  (ch.  VL  9 ;  Eaekiel  43.  16,  18). 
add  .  .  .  year  to  year— Ironically ;  suffer  one  year  after 
another  to  glide  on  in  the  round  of  formal,  heartiest 
"sacrifices."  Rather,  "add  yet  another  year"  to  the  one 
Just  closed.  [Maubkb.]  Let  a  year  elapse  and  a  lilt!* 
more  (ah.  32.  10 ;  Margin),  let  .  ,  .  kill  saariflc—  rather 
"let  the  beasts  (of  another  year)  go  round"  [MaurmbJ. 
i.  e.,  after  the  completion  of  a  year  "  I  will  distress  Ariel.' 
3.  Yet— rather,  Then,  heaviness  .  .  .  so rrow  —  rather 
preserving  the  Hebrew  paronomasia,  groaning  and  mean- 
ing, as  Ariel— either,  "the  city  shall  be  as  a  lion  <y  God 
i.  •.,  it  saall  emerge  from  Its  dangers  unvanquishod,   .* 
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••!»  shall  be  tu  the  attar  of  burnt  offering,"  consuming  with 
Ire  the  besiegers  (v.  6;  cL.  30.  80;  81.  •;  Leviticus  10.  3);  or 
best,  as  the  next  verse  continues  the  threat,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  deliverance  does  not  come  till  t>.  4,  "  It  shall  be  like  a 
hearth  of  burning,"  i.  e„  a  scene  of  devastation  by  fire. 
[G.  V.  Smith.  J  The  prophecy,  probably,  contemplates  ulti- 
mately, besides  the  affliction  and  deliverance  In  Senna- 
cherib's time,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Rome,  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  their  restoration,  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  that  besiege  the  city  (Zecharlah  14.  2),  and 
the  final  glory  of  Israel  (t>.  17-34).  8.  I— Jehovah,  acting 
through  the  Assyrian,  Ac.,  His  Instruments  (ch.  10.  5). 
vonatr-au  artificial  mound  formed  to  out-top  high  walls 
Jen,  87.  83).  Else  a  station,  viz.,  of  warriors,  for  the  siege, 
round  about — not  fully  realized  cinder  Sennacherib,  but 
In  the  Koman  siege  (Luke  19.48;  21.  20).  forts  — siege- 
towers  (Deuteronomy  20.  20).  4.  Jerusalem  shall  be  as  a 
saptlve,  humbled  to  the  dust.  Her  voice  Bhall  come  from 
Ibe  earth  as  thV.  of  the  spirit-charmers  or  necromancers 
;ch.  8.  10),  faint  and  shrill,  as  the  voice  of  the  dead  was 
(apposed  to  be :  ventriloquism  was  doubtless  the  trick 
caused  to  make  the  voice  appear  to  come  from  the  earth 
|ch.  19.  3).  An  appropriate  retribution  that  Jerusalem, 
which  consulted  necromancers,  should  be  made  like 
theml  5.  Moreover— rather,  Tet:  yet  in  this  extremity 
help  shall  come,  and  the  enemy  be  scattered,  stranger* 
—foreign  enemies,  invaders  (ch.  25.  2).  It  shall  be— viz.,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  at  an  Instant — In  a  moment 
(ch.  30.  23).  6.  Thou— The  Assyrian  army,  thunder— Ac. 
—not  lit..  In  the  case  of  the  Assyrians  (ch.  37.  88);  but  Jig., 
for  an  awful  Judgment  (ch.  30.  30;  28. 17).  The  ulterior  ful- 
filment, In  the  case  of  the  Jews'  foes  in  the  last  days,  may 
be  more  literal  (see  as  to  "earthquake,"  Zecharlah  14.  4). 
7.  mnniti on— fortress.  8.  Their  disappointment  in  the 
very  height  of  their  confident  expectation  of  taking  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  hungry  man  who  in 
s  dream  fancies  he  eats,  but  awakes  to  hunger  still  (Psalm 
73.  20);  their  dream  shall  be  dissipated  on  the  fatal  morn- 
ing (ch.  37.  36).  soul  — simply  his  appetite;  he  Is  still 
thirsty.  O.  Stay— rather,  Be  astounded:  expressing  the 
stupid  and  amazed  incredulity  with  which  the  Jews  re- 
ceived Isaiah's  announcement,  wonder— the  second  im- 
perative, as  often  (ch.  8.  9),  Is  a  threat ;  the  first  is  a  simple 
declaration  of  a  fact,  "  Be  astounded,  since  you  choose  to 
be  so,  at  the  prophecy,  soon  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  sight 
of  the  actual  event."  [Maurkr.]  cry  .  .  .  out  .  .  .  cry- 
rather,  "  Be  ye  blinded  (since  you  choose  to  be  so,  though 
the  light  shines  all  round  you),  and  soon  ye  shall  be 
blinded"  in  good  earnest  to  your  sorrow  [Mattrxr],  (cb.  8. 
t,  10).  not  with  -wine— but  with  spiritual  paralysis  (ch. 
51. 17,  21).  ye  .  .  .  they— the  change  from  speaking  to,  to 
speaking  of  them.  Intimates  that  the  prophet  turns  away 
from  them  to  a  greater  distance,  because  of  their  stupid  un- 
belief. 10.  Jehovah  gives  them  up  judicially  to  their  own 
hardness  of  heart  (cf.  Zechariah  14. 13).  Quoted  by  Paul, 
with  variations  from  the  LXX.,  Romans  11.  8.  See  ch.  6. 
10;  Psalm  69.  23.  eyesi  the  prophets,  Ac— rather,  "Hath 
I  your  eyes,  the  prophets;  and  your  heads  {Margin, 
lso  ch.  3. 2),  the  seers,  He  hath  covered."  The  Orlen- 
•alr  cover  the  head  to  sleep;  thus  "covered"  Is  parallel  to 
•'  closed  your  «yes"  (Judges  4. 19).  Covering  the  face  was 
a'.BO  preparatory  to  execution  (Esther  7. 8).  This  cannot 
apply  to  the  time  when  Isaiah  himself  prophesied,  but  to 
subsequent  times.  11.  of  all— rather,  "  the  whole  vision." 
Vision  Is  the  same  here  as  revelation,  or  law:  in  ch.  28.15, 
the  same  Hebrevj  word  is  translated,  covenant.  [Maubkb.] 
tealcd— (ch.  8. 16),  God  seals  up  the  truth  so  that  even  the 
learned,  because  they  want  believing  docility,  cannot  dis- 
cern It  (Matthew  13. 10-17 ;  11. 25).  Prophecy  remained  com- 
paratively a  sealed  volume  (Daniel  12.  4,  9),  until  Jesus, 
who  "alone  Is  worthy,"  "opened  the  seals"  (Revelation 
5.1-6,9;  6.1).  13.  The  unlearned  succeed  no  better  than 
t*>e  learned,  not  from  want  of  human  learning,  as  they 
tunc/,  but  from  not  having  the  teaching  of  God  (ch.  54. 18; 
leremiat*  81  34;  John  6.45;  1  Corinthians  2.  7-10;  1  John 
t  30).  13.  precept  of  men— instead  ot  the  precepts  of  God, 
given  by  His  prophets;  also  worship  external,  and  by 
rtsi«,  not  heartfelt  as  God  requires  (John  4. 24).  Cf.  Christ's 
4«2 


quotation  of  this  verse  from  the  LXX.  14.  (Habakkck  i. 
5;  Acta  18.41.)  The  "  marvellous  work"  Is  one  of  unparal 
leled  vengeance  on  the  hypocrites:  cf.  "  strange  work,"  oh 
28.  21.  The  Judgment,  too,  will  visit  the  wise  In  that  r» 
spect  In  which  they  most  pride  themselves;  their  wisdom 
shall  be  hid,  i.  e„  shall  no  longer  appear,  so  as  to  help  the 
nation  In  lis  distress  (cf.  1  Corinthians  1.  19).  Ift.  see* 
deep  to  hide— rather,  "That  seek  to  hide  deeply,"  Ac.  (at 
ch.  80. 1,2).  The  reference  Is  to  the  secret  plan  which  m»L; 
of  the  Jewish  nobles  had  of  seeking  Egyptian  aid  agai-iK' 
Assyria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Isaiah.  At  the  same 
time  the  hypocrite  in  general  Is  described,  who,  under  a 
plausible  exterior,  tries  to  hide  his  real  character,  not  on'y 
from  men,  but  even  from  God.  10.  Rather,  "  Ah !  youi 
perverseness  I  Just  as  If  the  potter  should  be  esteemed  as 
the  clay  I"  [Macbeb.]  Or,  "  Ye  Invert  (turn  upside  down) 
the  order  of  things,  putting  yourselves  Instead  of  God," 
and  vice  versa.  Just  as  If  the  potter  should  be  esteemed  as 
the  clay  [HorslbyJ,  (ch.  45.9;  64.  8).  17.  turned— as  con- 
trasted with  your  "  turnings  of  things  upside  down"  (*.  16), 
there  shall  be  other  and  better  turnings  or  revolutions :  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  In  the  latter  days  (ch.  32. 15) ;  first 
on  the  Jews;  which  shall  be  followed  by  their  national 
restoration  (Note,  v.  2;  Zecharlah  12. 10);  then  on  the  Gen- 
tiles (Joel  2.28).  fruitful  Held— lit.,  a  Carmel  (Note,  ch.  10. 
18).  The  moral  change  lu  the  Jewish  nation  shall  be  as 
great  as  If  the  wooded  Lebanon  were  to  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  vice  versa.  Cf.  Matthew  11.  12,  Greek,  "the  king- 
dom of  heaven  forces  itself,"  as  It  were,  on  man's  accept- 
ance ;  Instead  of  men  having  to  seek  Messiah,  as  they  had 
John,  in  a  desert.  He  presents  Himself  before  them  with 
loving  invitations;  thus  men's  hearts,  once  a  moral 
desert,  are  reclaimed  so  as  to  bear  fruits  of  righteousness : 
vice  versa,  the  ungodly  who  seemed  prosperous,  both  In  the 
moral  and  literal  sense,  shall  be  exhibited  In  their  real 
barrenness.  18.  deaf  .  .  .  blind— (Cf.  Matthew  11. 5.)  The 
spiritually  blind,  Ac,  are  chiefly  meant;  "the  book,"  as 
Revelation  Is  called  pre-eminently,  shall  be  no  longer 
"sealed,"  as  is  described  (v.  11),  bntthe  most  unintelligent 
shall  hear  and  see  (ch.  35. 5).  19.  meek— rather,  the  afflicted 
godly:  the  idea  Is,  virtuous  suffering  (ch.  61. 1 ;  Psalm  20.9 
87. 11).  [Barnes.]  poor  among  men — i.  e.,  the  poorest  o-i 
men,  via.,  the  pious  poor,  rejoice— when  they  see  thel? 
oppressors  punished  (v.  20,  21),  and  Jehovah  exhibited  as 
their  protector  and  rewarder  (v.  22-24;  ch.  41. 17;  James  2. 
6).  20.  terrible — viz.,  the  persecutors  among  the  Jewish 
nobles,  scorner— (Ch.  28.  14,  22.)  watch  for— not  only 
commit  iniquity,  but  watch  for  opportunities  of  commit- 
ting It,  and  make  It  their  whole  study  (see  Mlcah  2. 1; 
Matthew  26.  59;  27.  1).  21.  Rather,  "Who  make  a  man 
guilty  In  his  cause"  [Gesenius],  i.  e.,  unjustly  condemn 
him.  "A  man"  is  in  the  Hebrew,  a  poor  man,  upon  whom 
such  unjust  condemnations  might  be  practiced  with  more 
Impunity  than  on  the  rich ;  cf.  v.  19,  "  the  meek  .  .  .  the 
poor."  him  that  reproveth— rather,  pleadeth ;  one  who 
has  a  suit  at  issue,  gate— the  place  of  concourse  In  a  city, 
where  courts  of  Justice  were  held  (Ruth  4.  11;  Proverbs 
31. 23 ;  Amos  5.  10, 12).  Just — one  who  has  a  just  cause ;  or, 
Jesus  Christ,  "the  Just  One."  [Hoksley.J  *»r  *  thing 
of  naught— rather,  "through  falsehood,"  "by  a  decision 
that  Is  null  in  justice."  [Barnes.]  Ct  as  to  Christ,  Prov- 
erbs 28.  21;  Matthew  26. 15;  Acts  8. 13,  14;  8.  33.  22.  Join 
"salth  .  .  .  concerning  the  house  of  Jacob."  redeemed— 
out  of  Ur,  a  land  of  idolaters  (Joshua  24.  3).  not  now- 
after  the  moral  revolution  described  (v.  17),  the  children 
of  Jacob  shall  no  longer  give  cause  to  their  forefathers  tc 
blush  for  them,  wax  paie— with  shame  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  wicked  degeneracy  of  his  posterity,  and  feai 
as  to  their  punishment.  23.  But— rather,  For.  he— Jacob 
work  of  mine  hands— spiritually,  as  well  as  physically 
(ch.  19.25;  60.21;  Epheslans  2.10).  By  Jehovah's  ageucj 
Israel  shall  be  cleansed  of  its  corruptions,  and  shall  consist 
wholly  of  pious  men  (ch.  54. 13. 14 ;  52. 1 ;  60. 21).  midst  vt 
him— i.  e„  his  land.  Or  else  "  His  children"  are  the  Qorr 
tiles  adopted  amongst  the  Israelites,  his  lineal  descendant 
(Romans  9.  26;  Epheslans  3.  6).  [Horslkt.1  a*.  They  .  . 
that  erred— (Ch.  28.7.)  learn  doctrine  — rt*her,  *ha*i  ■>* 
ceive  discipline  or  instruction.    "  Murmurli  -     *.<v  V  t   ,t*» 
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nusterlstle  of  Israel's  rebellion  against  God  (Eaodurc  16.  $  ; 
P**lm  106.  25),  Tills  shall  be  ho  no  more.  Chastisements, 
mad,  1n  Horsmct's  view,  the  piety  of  the  Gentiles  provok- 
ing the  Jew*  to  holy  Jealousy  (Romans  11.  11,  14),  shall 
then  produce  the  desired  effect. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Vor.  1-82.  Chaps.  30-82.  rki-kr  probably  to  ran 
OrjKSJEK  or  714  b.  c,  as  Chap.  29.  to  the  Pa&sovrs 
o»  that  Yiar.  Jewish  ambassadors  were  now  on 
Uhelr  way  to  Egypt  to  seek  aid  against  Assyria  (eh.  30. 
fc-6,  15;  31.  1).  Isaiah  denounces  this  reliance  on  Egypt 
rather  than  on  Jehovah.  God  had  prohibited  such  al- 
liances with  heathen  nations,  and  it  was  a  leading  part 
of  Jewish  polity  that  they  should  be  a  separate  people 
(Exodus  23.  32;  Deuteronomy  7.  2).  1.  lake  counsel- 
rather,  as  t>.  4,  6,  Imply,  execute  counsels,  cover  .  .  .  cor- 
•ring — s.  «.,  wrap  themselves  In  reliances  disloyal  towards 
Jehovah.  "Cover"  thus  answers  to  "seek  to  hide  deeply 
their  counsel  from  the  Lord"  (ch.  29. 15).  But  the  Hebrew 
la  lit.,  "who  pour  out  libations:"  as  It  was  by  these  that 
league*  were  made  (Exodus  24.  8;  Zechariah  9. 11),  translate, 
"who  make  a  league."  not  of— not  suggested  "by  my 
Spirit"  (Numbers  27.  21 ;  Joshua  9. 14).  that  they  may  add 
—the  consequence  is  here  spoken  of  as  their  intention,  so 
reckless  were  they  of  sinning:  one  sin  entails  the  com- 
mission-of  another  (Deuteronomy  29. 19).  3.  walls — are 
now  Betting  out,  viz.,  their  ambassadors  (v.  4).  Egypt — 
Bee  Note,  In  the  beginning  of  ch.  19.  and  20.  Pharaoh— 
The  generic  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  Ocesair  was  at 
Rome.  The  word  In  Egyptian  means  king  ( Josephus,  An- 
tiquities, 8.  6,  2).  Phra,  "the  sun,"  was  the  hieroglyphic 
symbol  and  title  of  the  king,  shadow — Image  from  shel- 
ter against  heat:  protection  (Psalm  121.5,6).  3.  shame- 
disappointment.  Egypt,  weakened  by  Its  internal  dissen- 
sions, can  give  no  solid  help.  4.  his — Judah's  (cf.  ch. 9. 21). 
at  Zoan— are  already  arrived  there  on  their  errand  to 
Pharaoh  (see  eh.  19. 11).  cam*  to  Hiinc* — are  come  there. 
West  of  the  Nile,  In  central  Egypt:  Egyptian  Unes;  the 
Greek  He  itcleojxilU :  perhaps  the  Anysis  of  Herodotus 
fA  137);  according  to  Grotto* ;  Tahpanhes  contracted 
(Jeremiah  43,  7-9) ;  the  seat  of  a  reigning  prince  at  the 
time,  as  was  Zoan,  hence  the  Jewish  ambassadors  go 
to  both.  5.  (Jeremiah  2.  36.)  6.  burden — the  prophecy  as 
to,  Ac.  [Marker];  so  LXX.,  the  fresh  inscription  here 
marks  emphatically  the  prediction  that  follows.  Or, 
rather,  Isaiah  sees  in  vision,  the  ambassadors'  beasts  bur- 
dened with  rich  presents  travelling  southwards  {viz.,  to  Egypt, 
Daniel  11.  5,  6),  and  exclaims,  Oh  the  burden  of  treasure  on 
the  beasts!  <fcc.  (Hosea  8. !) ;  12.  1).  land  of  trouble — the 
desert  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  destitute  of  water 
and  abounding  in  dangerous  animals  (Deuteronomy  8. 15; 
Jeremiah  2.  6).  flying  serpent — (ch.  14.  29),  a  species  which 
springs  like  a  dart  from  trees,  on  its  prey,  will  carry — 
rather.  Present,  carry,  viz.,  as  presents  to  Egypt  (1  Kings 
15.19).  young  asses— rather,  full-grown  asses.  [Matjrkr.] 
T.  "Egypt  Is  vanity,  and  to  no  purpose  will  they  help." 
[G.  V.  Smith.]  strength— Hebrew,  Rahab,  a  designation 
ttt  Egypt  (ch.  51.9;  Psalm  87.4),  Implying  her  haughty 
fierceness ;  translate,  "Therefore  I  call  her  Arrogance  that 
'sitteth  still."  She  who  boasted  of  the  help  she  would 
give,  when  it  came  to  the  test,  sat  still  (ch.  3tf.  6).  English 
Version  agrees  with  v.  15  and  ch.  7.  4.  H.  table — «  tai>lei 
(Habakkuk  2.  2),  which  should  be  set,  in  public,  contain- 
ing the  prophecy  in  a  briefer  form,  to  be  read  by  alL  a 
imola — viz.,  a  parehment  roll,  containing  the  prophecy  In 
full,  for  the  use  of  distant  posterity.  Its  truth  will  be 
Been  hereafte"  when  the  event  has  come  to  pass.  See  ch. 
8.  1,  16,  Note3.  for  ever  and  ever — rather  read,  "  For  a  tss- 
M»nony  for  ever"  [Chaldks,  Jerome,  Lowth]:  "testi- 
mony la  often  joined  to  the  notion  of  perpetuity  (Deuter- 
smomy  SI.  ID,  21,  26).  9.  lying— unfaithful  to  Jehovah, 
whose  coveuant  they  had  taken  on  them  as  His  adopted 
tttUOrm  (ch.  56. 13:  Proverbs  80.  9).  10.  (Mioab  2.  8, 11 ;  8. 
I).  See  not.— as  you  now  do,  foretelling  misfortune. 
Prophesy  not  .  .  .  right  thing*— Not  that  they  avow- 
«dly  *"»auested  this,  but  their  condnct  nirtufMv  expressed 


It.  No  man,  professedly,  wished  to  be  deceived;  on-  me.uy 
seek  a  kind  of  teaching  which  is  deceit;  and  which.  If 
they  would  examine,  they  might  know  to  be  such  (1  Kings 
22.  13).  The  Jews  desired  success  to  be  foretold  as  the  Issue 
of  their  league  with  Egypt,  though  111  had  bees  announced 
by  God's  prophet  as  the  result;  this  constituted  the  "de- 
celts."  11.  Depart  from  the  true  "way"  (so  in  Acta  19.  9, 
23)  of  religion,  cause  ...  to  cease — let  us  hear  no  morn 
of  His  name.  God's  holiness  is  what  trouble*  sinners  most. 
12.  Holy  One—Isaiah  so  ilttle  yields  to  their  wicked 
prejudices,  that  he  repeats  the  very  name  and  truth  whloh 
they  disliked,  this  word— Isaiah's  exhortation  to  reli- 
ance on  Jehovah,  oppression— whereby  they  levied  tbs 
treasures  to  be  sent  to  conciliate  Egypt,  (v.  6).  perverse- 
ness — In  relying  on  Egypt,  rather  than  on  Jehovah.  14. 
Image  from  a  curve  swelling  out  in  a  wall  (Psalm  62.  %\ 
when  the  former  gives  way.  It  causes  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  wall;  so  their  policy  as  to  Egypt.  14.  he— the  en- 
emy; or  rather,  God  (Psalm  2.  9;  Jeremiah  19.  11).  It— the 
Jewish  state,  potter's  vesacl — earthen  and  fragile,  slurs* 
— a  fragment  of  the  vessel  large  enough  to  take  up  a  II v« 
coal,  &c.  pit — cistern  or  pool.  The  swell  of  the  wall  Is  at 
first  Imperceptible  and  gradual,  hut  at  last  It  comes  to  tb« 
crisis;  so  the  decay  of  the  Jewish  state.  15.  returning 
and  rest— turning  back  from  your  embassy  to  Egypt,  and 
ceasing  from  warlike  preparations,  tjnletnesa — answer- 
ing to  "wait  for  Him  "  (God)  [v.  18).  Ifi.  flee— not  as  fugi- 
tives, but  we  will  speed  our  course,  rir..  against  the  As- 
syrians, by  the  help  of  cavalry  supplied  by  Egypt  (ch.  8X. 
1).  This  was  expressly  against  the  Mosaic  law  (Deuter- 
onomy 17. 16;  cf.  Note,  ch.  2.  7 ;  Hosea  14.3).  shall  .  .  .  flea 
— lit.,  before  your  enemies ;  their  sin  and  Its  punishment 
correspond.  17.  One  thousand—  A  thousand  at  once,  or. 
As  one  man.  [Maukeb.]  rebuke — the  battle-cry.  shall 
ye — at  the  rebuke  of  Ave  shall  ye,  viz.,  all  (in  contrast  to 
the  "one  thousand")  flee  so  utterly  that  even  two  shall 
not  be  left  together,  but  each  one  shall  be  as  solitary  "as 
a  signal,  staff  [G.  V.  Smith],  or  a  banner  on  a  hill"  (ch.  5. 
26;  11.  12).  The  signal-staff  was  erected  to  rally  a  nation 
In  war.  The  remnant  of  Jews  left,  would  be  beacons  to 
warn  all  men  of  the  Justice  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  his 
threatenlngs.  Gesenitjb,  from  Leviticus  26.  8;  Deuter- 
onomy 82.30,  arbitrarily  inserts  "ten  thousand."  "At 
the  rebuke  of  Ave  shall  ten  thousand  of  you  flee,"  18, 
therefore — on  account  of  your  wicked  perverseness  (v.  1, 
2,  9, 15, 16),  Jehovah  will  delay  to  be  gracious.  [Horslet. 
Rather,  wait  or  delay  in  punishing,  to  give  you  time  foi 
repentance  (v.  18, 14,17).  [Matjber].  Or,  Yet  therefore  (viz., 
because  of  the  distress  spoken  of  in  the  previous  verses: 
that  distress  will  lead  the  Jews  to  repentance,  and  so  Je- 
hovah will  pity  them).  [Geseniuh.]  be  exalted— men  will 
have  more  elevated  views  of  God's  mercy;  or  else,  "He 
will  rise  up  to  pity  you."  [G.  V.  Smith.]  Or  [taking  th« 
previous  clause  as  Maitrer,  "  Tfierefore  Jehovah  will  de- 
lay" in  punishing  yon,  "in  order  tJtat  He  may  be  graexotit 
toyou,"  If  ye  repent],  He  will  he  far  removed  from  you  [so  in 
PsalmlO.  5,  far  above  out  of  sight],  i.e.,  He  will  not  Immedi- 
ately descend  to  punish,  "  In  order  that  He  may  have 
mercy,  &c.  judgment— Justice;  faithfulness  to  His  cove- 
nant, wait — cf.  v.  15,  wait,  viz.,  for  His  times  of  havintj 
mercy.  19.  (Ch.  65.9.)  The  restoration  from  Babylon 
only  typllies  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  (t-. 
18-33).  weep  no  more— (Ch.  25.  8.)  thy  cry— <Oh.  26.  8.  9; 
Jeremiah  29.  J3-14.)  '40.  Rather,  "The  Lord  will  give:" 
the  Uiough  is  not  In  the  original,  bread  of  adversity- 
He  will  not  deny  you  food  enough  to  save  you  in  your  ad- 
versity (1  Kings  Zl.  27;  Psalm  127.  2).  be  removed — ratheur, 
•'hide  themselves ;*'  they  shall  no  more  be  forced  to  hide 
themselves  from  persecution,  but  shall  be  openly  received 
with  reverence.  [Mai.'rer.]  Contrast  with  this  Psalm  74 
9;  Amos  8.  11.  21.  word— conscience,  guided  by  the  Hoi* 
Spirit  (John  16.  13).  22.  covering  of  .  .  .  Images— rnthei 
images  (formed  of  wood  or  potter's  clay,  and )  covered  with 
silver.  Hezekiab,  and  afterwards  Jostah,  defiled  them  (S 
Kings  23.  8, 10, 14,16;  2 Chronicles 31. 1;  cf.ch.2.:*);  Deuter- 
onomy 7. 25).  S3,  rain  of—  rather,  "for  ihy  seed."  Physic*.' 
prosperity  accompanies  national  piety ;  especially  und©« 
the  Old  Testament      Th*  rarlji  rain  fell  soon  after  the  i 
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was  sown  in  October  or  November ;  the  latter  rain  In  the 
■prin»,  before  the  ripening  of  the  corn.    Both  were  needed 
for  a  good  harvest,     increase— the  produce,     tat — bread 
:nade  of  the  best  wheat  flour  (cf.  Genesis  49.  20 ;  Deuter- 
onomy 32.  14).    24.  ear— I.  e.,  till.    Asses  were  employed  In 
tillage,   as    well  as  oxen    (Deuteronomy  22.  10).    clean- 
rather,  tailed  provender.    [Geseniuh.]    The  Arab  proverb 
is.  Sweet  proveuder  is  an  breatl  to  camels— salted  prov- 
ender as  confectionery.    The  very  cattle  shall  share  the 
coming  feiicity.    Or  else,  weU-Jvrmented  maslin,  i.  e„  prov- 
ende.  formed  of  a  mixture  ol  various  substances:  grain, 
beans,   vetches,  hay,  and  salt,    winnowed— not  as  it  is 
asuall}    given   to  cattle  before  It  Is  separated  from  the 
chaff;  tne  grain  shun  be  so  abundant  that  It  shall  be  given 
winnowed,    siiovel— by  which  the  grain  was  thrown  up 
In  the  wind  to  separate  it  Horn  the  chaff,    fan— an  instru- 
ment for  winnowing.    25.  Even  the  otherwise  barren  hills 
■hall  then  be  well  watered  (.ch.  44.  3).   the  days,  Ac— when 
the  disobedient  among  the  Jews  shall  have  been  slain,  as 
foretold   In  v.  10:   "towers."  i.e.,  mighty  men  (ch.  2.15). 
Or  else,  the  towers  of  Die  Assyrian  Sennacherib,  or  of  Baby- 
lon, types  of  all  enemies  of  God's  people.    26.  Image  from 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  express  the  Increase  of  spiritual 
light  and   felicity.      "Sevenfold"   Implies  the  perfection 
of  that  felicity,  seven  being  the  sacred  number.    It  shall 
also  be  literally  fulfilled  hereafter  in  the  heavenly  city 
(ch.  00.  19,  20;    Revelation  21.  23,  24;    22.5).     breach— the 
wound,  or  calamity,  sent  by  God  on  account  of  their 
alns  (ch   1.5).      27.  name    of  .   .  .   Lord — i.e.,   Jehovah 
Himself  iPsahn  41.  5;  54.  1);  represented  as  a  storm  ap- 
proaching and   ready  to  burst  over  the  Assyrians  (v.  30, 
31).    burden  .  .  .  in  hf  avy— lit.,  grievousness  is  the  flame, 
i.  e.,  the  flame  which  darts  from  Him  is  grievous.    Or  else 
(as  the  Hebrew  means  an  uplifting)  the  uprising  cloud  is 
grievous  [G.   V.  Smith];    the  gathering  cloud  gradually 
rising  till  it  bursts.    28.  (Ch.  11.4;  2  Thessalonlans  2.8.) 
reach  .  .  .  neck— the  most  extreme  danger;  yet  as  the 
head,  or  capital  of  Judah,  was  to  be  spared  (ch.  8.  8),  so  the 
head,  or  sovereign  of  Assyria,  Sennacherib,  should  escape. 
sieve  of  vanity— Bather,  the  winnowing  fan  of  destruction 
[LiOWTH]   (ch.  41.  16).     bridle    in  .  .  .  Jaws— as   prisoners 
are  represented  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (ch.  37.  29). 
causing  ...  to    err  — (Ch.   63.17.)     "People,"    Hebrew, 
peoples,  viz.,  the  various  races  composing  the  Assyrian 
armies  (ch.  5.26).    29.  the  night  .  .  .  solemnity— As  in 
the  passover-nlght  ye  celebrate  your  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  so  shall  ye  celebrate  your  rescue  from  Assyrian 
bondage.      Translate,    "the    solemnity"    (Exodus    12.42). 
gosth  with  a  pipe — or  flute.    They  used  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem ("the  mountain  of  the  Lord,"  Zion)  at  the  three 
feasts  with  music  and  gladness  (Deuteronomy  16. 16;  Ezra 
165;    Psalm    122.1-1).     30.  Jehovah's   "glorious   voice," 
raised  against  Ihe  enemy  (v.  27),  is  again  mentioned  here, 
in  contrast  to  the  muslo  (v.  29)  with  which  His  people 
shall  come  to  worship  Him.    lighting  down  of  .  .  .  arm 
— (  V.  32 ;  Psalm  38.  2.)    The  descent  of  His  arm  in  striking. 
scattering — viz.,  a  blast  that  scatters,  or  an  inundation. 
[M  aurkr.]    31.  The  Assyrian  rod  which  beat  shall  Itself 
be  beaten,  and  that  by  the  mere  voice  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  an 
unseen    Divine    agency    (ch.    10.  5,  24).     32.  grounded— 
Rather,  decreed,  appointed.    fMAURKR.]    ■tan'— the  aveng- 
ing rod.    him— the  Assyrian;  type  of  all  God's  enemies 
In  every  age.     Margin  and  Ma  drub  construe,  "Every 
passing  through  (Infliction,  ch.  28. 15)  of  the  appointed 
rod,  which,  Ac,  shall  be  with  tabrete,"  i.  «.,  accompanied 
with  Joy  on  the  part  of  the  rescued  peoples,    battle*  of 
shaking— i.  e„  shock  of  battles  (oh.  19.10;  of.   "sift  .  .  . 
•leva,"  v.  28).    with  It— viz.,  Assyria.    33.  Tophet— lit.,  A 
place  of  abomination;  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hlnnom, 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  where  Israel  offered  human  sac- 
rifices to  Moloch  by  Are ;  hence  a  place  of  burning  (2  Kings 
st.19;  Jeremiah  7.31).    Latterly  Ge- hlnnom  or  Gehenna, 
i.  c,  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  the  receptacle  of  the  refuse  of 
the  city,  to  consume  which  flres  were  constantly  burn- 
!•'■£.    Henoe  it  came  to  express  hell,  the  place  of  torment. 
In  the  former  sense  it  was  a  fit  place  to  symbolise  the 
f«n#ral  pyre  of  t>:     Assyrian  army  (not  that  It  actually 
•crushed  there);  *n«  Hebrews  did  not  burn,  bat  buried 


their  dead,  but  the  heathen  Assyrians  are  to  be  bornv  a* 
a  mark  of  ignominy.    In  the  latter  sense  Tophet  u  the 
receptacle  '*  prepared  for  the  devil  (antitype  to  "  the  king, 
ch.  14. 12-15)  and  his  angels,"  and  unbelieving  men  £Mal 
thew  5. 22;  26.  41 ;  Mark  9. 43,  44). 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Ver.  1-9.    Thb  Chief  Strength  of  the   Estftia. 
Armies  Lay  in  their  Cavaxrt.     In  their  level  and 
fertile  plains  horses  could  easily  bensed  and  fed  (Exodoi 
14.9;  1' Kings  10.28).    In  hilly  Palestine  horses  were  not 
so  easily  had  or  available.    The  Jews  were  therefore  the 
more  eager  to  get  Egyptian  chariots  as  allies  against  the 
Assyrian  cavalry.    In  Assyrian  sculptures  chariots  art 
represented  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  with  three  men 
in  them  (see  ch.  36.  9;  Psalm  20.  7;  Daniel  9. 18).    2.  he  aJU 
Is  wise— as  well  as  the  Egyptian   priests,  so  famed  foi 
wisdom  (Acts  7.  22),  but  who  are  "  fools"  before  Him  (ch, 
19. 11).    He  not  only  devises,  but  executes  what  He  de- 
vises without  "calling  back  His  words"  (Numbers  23. 19) 
bouse  — the  whole  race,     help  — the    Egyptian    sucooui 
sought  by  the  Jews.    3.  not  spirit — not  of  D'.vtne  powe> 
(Psalm  56.4;  146.8,5;  Zechariah  4.6).    he  that  helpeth- 
Egypt.     bolpen— Judah.     4.  (Ch.    42.13;    Hosea    11.10.' 
roaring  on — growling  oivr  his  prey,    abase   himself—  b* 
disheartened  or  frightened.    5.  As  in  the  Image  of  "th« 
Hon,"  the  point  of  comparison  is  the  fearless  might  ol 
Jehovah ;  so  in  that  of  the  birds,  it  is  His  solicitous  affec- 
tion (Deuteronomy  82.11;    Psalm  91.  4;    Matthew  28.37) 
flying  — Rather,  which   defend   their   young  with    theb 
wings;  lofty  is  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
[Matjrer.]    Hovering  over  to  protect  their  young.    [G.  V 
Smith.]    passing  over— as  the  destroying  angel  passim 
over,  so  as  to  spare  the  blood-marked  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  first  passover  (Exodus  12. 13,  23,  27).    He  passed 
or  leaped  forward  [Lowth],  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  fa 
spare  His  people.    6.  The  power  and  love  of  Jehovah 
Just  mentioned,  are  the  strongest  incentives  for  return 
lng  to  Him  (Ezeklel  16.  62,  63;  Hosea  6. 1).    ye  .  .  .  Israel 
—The  change  of  person  marks  that  when  they  return  f-t 
the  Lord,  He  will  address  them  In  more  direct  terms  of 
communion  in  the  second  person ;  so  long  as  they  wort 
revolters,  God  speaks  of  them,  as  more  at  a  distance,  in 
the  third  person,  rather  than  to  them.    7.  In  the  day  of 
trial  the  idols  will  be  found  to  render  no  help,  and  will 
therefore  be  cast  away.    Cf.  as  to  the  future  restoration 
and  conversion  of  Israel  simultaneously  with  the  Inter- 
position of  Jehovah  in  its  defence,  Zechariah  12.9-14;  18. 
1,2.    for  a  sin — <.«.,  whereby  especially  you  contracted 
guilt  (1  Kings  12.  30).    8.  Assyrian — Sennacherib,  repre- 
sentative of  some  powerful  head  of  the  ungodly  in  the 
latter  ages.    [Horsley.]    sword,  not  of  .  .  .  mighty  . 
mean  man — but  by  the  unseen  sword  if  God.    flee— Sen- 
nacherib alone  fled  homewards  after  his  army  had  been 
destroyed    (ch.  87.37).     young   men— the  flower  of  hie 
army,     discomfited— Rather,  shall  be  subject  to  slavery; 
lit.,  shall  be  liable  to  tribute,  i.  e.,  personal  service  (Deuter- 
onomy 20.11;  Joshua  9.21).    [Maurer.]    Or,  not  bo  welL 
shall  melt  away.    [Rosknmuller. J    9.  Rather,  "shall  past 
beyond  his  strongholds;"  he  shall  not  stop  to  take  refuge 
In  it  through  fear  (Judges  20. 47 ;  Jeremiah  48.28).    [Gesk- 
ictus,]    ensign— the  banner  of  Jehovah  protecting  the 
Jews.    [Maurer.]    Are  .  .  .  furnace — light  and  /Ire,  vi*., 
of  Jehovah's  altar  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  29. 1).    Perhaps  "  fur- 
nace," as  distinguished  from  "fire,"  may  mean  that  Hi* 
dwelling-place  (His  hearth)  was  at  Jerusalem  (cl  ch.  4.5), 
or  else  the  fiery  furnace  awaiting  all  the  eaemlee  whe 
should  attacs:  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 
Ver.  1-20.    Messiah's  Kingdom;  Dbboi<atioks,  n>  ■> 

SUCOKRDED     BY    LASTING     PEACE,    THB    SrlRTT    HATTsT* 

Bkkn  Poured  out.    The  times  of  purity  and  happlneej 
which  shall  follow  the  defeat  of  the  *»ein)ea  of  Jehovak 
people  (v.  1-8).    The  period  of  wrath   nofore  that  happt 
atate  (v.  9-14).    The  assurance  of  the  final  prosperity  d 
the  Church  is  repeated  (v.  16-20).    1.  sum*;— not  HesAktafe 
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tnomi  already  on  the  throne,  whereas  a  future  time  Is 
nontemplated.  If  he  bo  meant  at  all,  It  can  only  be  as  a 
type  of  Messiah  the  King,  to  whom  alone  the  language  Is 
tolly  applicable  (Hosea  3.  5;  Zecharlah  9.9;  seech.  11.8-5, 
kotes).  The  kingdom  shall  be  transferred  from  the  world- 
Kings,  who  have  exercised  their  power  against  God,  ln- 
»»«ad  of /or  God,  to  the  rightful  King  of  kings  (Ezeklel 
B. 27;  Daniel  7.13,14).  princes — subordinate;  referring 
to  a!'  '.n  authority  under  Christ  in  the  coming  kingdom 
&2  earth,  e.  g.,  the  apostles,  *c.  (Luke  22.  30;  1  Corinthians 
12;  2  Timothy  2. 12;  Revelation  2.  26,  27;  8.  21).  a.  a  man 
I— Rather,  Vie  man,  Clirist  [LowthJ;  It  is  as  "the  Ron  of 
man"  He  is  to  reign,  as  it.  was  as  Son  of  man  He  suffered 
(Matthew  26. 61 ;  Joli  n  5. 27 ;  19. 5).  Not  as  Maubeb  explains, 
"every  one  of  the  princes  shall  be,"  Ac.  rivers— as  refresh- 
ing as  water  and  the  cool  shade  are  to  the  heated  traveller 
(oh.  85.  6,  7 ;  41.  18).  3.  them  that  ■••—the  seers  or  prophets. 
them  t  hat  hear— the  people  under  Instruction  (cb.  35. 5, 6). 
4.  rash  —  Rather,  the  hasty;  contrast  "shall  not  make 
haste"  (ch.  28. 16);  the  reckless  who  will  not  take  time  to 
weigh  religious  truth  aright.  Or  else,  the  well-instructed. 
[Horslky.]  stammerers — those  who  speak  confusedly  on 
Divine  things  (cf.  Exodus  4.  10-12;  Jeremiah  L  6;  Matthew 
10.  19,  20).  Or,  rather,  those  drunken  soorners  who  in  stam- 
mering style  imitated  Isaiah's  warnings  to  mock  them 
[MAtritER]  (ch.  28.  7-11,  13,  14,  22;  29.  20;)  in  this  view,  trans- 
UUe,  "speak  uprightly"  (agreeably  to  the  Divine  law);  not 
as  English  Vernon,  referring  to  the  distinctness  of  articu- 
lation, plainly.  5.  vile—  rather,  fool  rLowTH] ;  t.  e.,  ungodly 
(Psalm  14.  1;  74.  18).  HberaJ— rather,  noble-minded,  churl 
— rather,  fraudulent.  [GESENIU8.J  bonntlful— religiously. 
The  atheistic  churl,  who  envies  the  believer  his  hope 
"full  of  Immortality,"  shall  no  longer  beheld  as  a  patriot 
struggling  for  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  super- 
stition. [Horsley.]  6.  vile  .  .  ,  villainy— rather,  "the 
(irreligious)  fool— (his)  folly."  will  speak— rather,  pres- 
ent;  for  (so  far  Is  the  "  fool"  from  deserving  the  epithet 
"  nohle-mlnded")  the  fool  speaketh  folly  and  worketh,  &c 
hypocrisy — r&ther, profligacy.  [Horsley.]  error — impiety, 
perrerxe  arguments,  hungry— spiritually  (Matthew  5.  6). 
T.  churl — the  fraudulent;  this  verse  refers  to  the  last 
siUiiBts  of  v.  5;  as  v.  6  referred  to  Its  first  clause,  speaketh 
tight— plead eth  a  Just  cause  (ch.  29.  21);  spiritually,  "the 
poor  man's  cause"  Is  the  Divine  doctrine,  his  rule  of  faith 
mid  practice.  8.  liberal — rather,  noble-minded,  •tend — 
shall  be  approved  under  the  government  of  the  righteous 
King.  9-*0.  Address  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  who 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the  political  signs  of  the 
times,  but  lived  a  life  of  self-indulgence  (ch.  8.  16-23);  the 
failure  of  food  through  the  devastations  of  the  enemy  Is 
here  foretold,  being  what  was  most  likely  to  affect  them 
as  mothers  of  families,  heretofore  accustomed  to  every 
luxury.  Vitrinqa  understand?  "  -vomen— daughters"  as 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Judea  (toseklel  16).  See  Amos  6. 
L  10.  Muuy  days  and  years— rather.  In  little  more  than  a 
year.  [Matjrkk.]  IM..,  Days  upon  a  year  (so  ch.  29).  1. 
vintage  shall  fall— through  the  arrival  of  the  Assyrian 
Invader.  As  the  wheat  harvest  Is  omitted,  Isaiah  must 
look  for  the  Invasion  In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  714  B.  C, 
when  the  wheat  would  have  been  secured  already,  and 
the  later  fruit  "gathering,"  and  vintage  would  be  still  in 
danger.  11.  strip  yon — of  your  gay  clothing.  (Note,  ch. 
1)  13.  lament  for  teats — rather,  shall  smite  on  their  breasts 
In  lamentation  "  for  thy  pleasant  fields"  (Nahum  2.  7). 
[VUurek.!  "Teats"  in  English  Version  Is  used  for  fertile 
lands,  which,  like  breasts,  nourish  life.  The  transition 
from  "ye"  to  "  they"  (v.  11, 12)  is  frequent.  13.  (Ch.  5.  6; 
7.  23.)  houses  of  Joy— pleasure- houses  outside  of  Jerusa- 
lem, not  Jerusalem  itself  jut  other  cities  destroyed  by 
Sennacherib  In  his  march  (ch.  7.  20-25).  However,  the 
prophecy,  in  its  full  accomplishment,  refers  to  the  utter 
desolation  of  Judea  and  It*  capital  by  Rome,  and  subse- 
luently,  previous  to  the  second  coming  of  the  King 
fPsalm  118.  26;  Luke  13.  X>;  19.  38);  "the Joyous  city"  is  In 
(his  view  Jerusalem  (ch.  22.  2;.  14.  palaces— most  appll- 
■kble  to  Jerusalem  (Note,  v.  13).  multitude  .  .  .  left— the 
v4*y  c1»n  of  the  city,  i.  e.,  the  city  with  Its  noisy  multitude 
«»  rvll  i«>>  forsaken.  [MAURKR.J  forts — rather,  Ophel  (i.  «.. 
80 


the  mound),  the  term  applied  specially  Jo  the  declivity  a» 
the  east  of  Zlon,  surrounded  with  its  own  wall  (2  Cbron 
lcles  27.  3;  83.  14  ;  2  Kings  5.  24),  and  furnished  with  "tot* 
ers"  (or  watch-towers),  perhaps  referred  to  here  (Nehemlafc 
8.  26,  27).  for  ever— limited  by  thee,  "until,"  &c  next 
verse,  for  a.  long  time.  15.  This  can  only  partially  apply 
to  the  spiritual  revival  in  Hezekiah's  time ;  Its  full  accom- 
plishment belongs  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  first  at 
Pentecost  (Joel  2.  28;  Acts  2. 17),  perfectly  in  coming  time* 
(Psalm  104.  30 ;  Ezeklel  36.  28;  39.  29;  Zecharlah  12.  10),  when 
the  Spirit,  shall  be  poured  on  Israel,  and  through  It  on  the 
Gentiles  (Micah  5.  7).  wilderness  .  .  .  fruitful  field  .  .  . 
forest — when  Judea,  so  long  waste,  shall  be  populous  am) 
fruitful,  and  the  laud  of  the  enemies  of  God  shall  be  des- 
olate. Or,  "  the  field,  now  fruitful,  shall  be  but  as  a  barren 
forest  in  comparison  with  what  it  shall  be  then"  (.ch.  2b 
17).  The  barren  shall  become  fruitful  by  regeneration: 
those  already  regenerate  shall  bring  forth  fruits  in  snefc 
abundance  that  their  former  life  shall  seem  but  as  a  wil- 
derness where  no  fruits  were.  [Queen  Elizabeth'* 
Bible.]  16.  Judgment— Justice,  wilderness— (hen  re- 
claimed, fruitful  field— then  become  more  fruitful  (*>. 
15);  thus  "wilderness"  and  "fruitful  field"  Include  tho 
whole  land  of  Judea.  17.  work — the  effect  (Proverbs  14. 
84;  James  8.  18).  peace — internal  and  external.  IS.  sure 
.  .  .  quiet— free  from  fear  of  invasion  19.  IM.,  "But  It 
shall  hall  with  coming  down  of  the  forest,  and  in  iownes* 
shall  the  city  (Nineveh)  be  brought  low,  i.  e.,  bumbled." 
The  "hall"  Is  Jehovah's  wrathful  visitation  (ch.  30.  30;  28. 
2.  17).  The  "  forest"  is  the  Assyrian  host,  dense  as  tht- 
trees  of  a  forest  (oh.  10.  18,  19,  83,  34;  Zecharlah  11.  2).  SO, 
Whilst  the  enemy  shall  be  brought  "  low,"  the  Jews  shall 
cultivate  their  land  in  undisturbed  prosperity,  ell 
•waters— well -watered  places  (ch.  80.  25).  The  Hebreu 
translation,  "  beside,"  ought  rather  to  be  translated,  "  upon" 
(Eccleslastes  11.  1),  where  the  meaning  Is,  "Cast  thy  seed 
upon  the  waters  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks;  the 
seed  will  sink  into  the  mud  and  will  spring  up  when  the 
waters  subside,  and  you  will  find  It  after  many  days  In  a 
rich  harvest."  Before  sowing,  they  send  oxen,  Ac,  lnte 
the  water  to  tread  the  ground  for  sowing.  Cabtalio 
thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  precept,  not  to 
plough  with  an  ox  and  ass  together,  mystically  Implying 
that  the  Jew  was  to  have  no  intercourse  with  Gentiles; 
the  Gospel  abolishes  this  distinction  (Colossians  8.  11); 
thus  the  sense  here  is,  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  the  gospui 
seed  without  distinction  of  race  in  the  teachers  or  the 
taught.  But  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that  the  ox 
and  ass  here  are  yoked  together;  they  are  probably  "  sent 
forth"  separately,  as  in  ch.  80.  24. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-24.  Tut  Last  of  Isaiah's  Prophecies  as  to 
Skknachekib's  Overthrow  (v.  19).  Ver.  1,  8,  9,  describe 
the  Assyrian  spoiler;  strong  as  he  is,  he  shall  fall  before 
Jehovah  who  Is  stronger  (v.  2-6,  10-12).  The  time  is  the 
autumn  of  713  B.  c.  1.  nnd  thou — i.  e.,  Though  thou  wa»t 
not  spoiled— though  thou  wast  not  dealt  treacherously 
with  (Note,  ch.  24.  16),  thy  spoiling  and  treachery  are 
therefore  without  excuse,  being  unprovokt-d.  cease- 
When  God  has  let  thee  do  thy  worst,  In  execution  of 
His  plans,  thine  own  turn  shall  come  (cf.  ch.  10. 12;  14.  2; 
Habakkuk  2.  8;  Revelation  13.  10).  ».  us  j  we  .  .  .  theis 
,  .  .  our — He  speaks  interceding  for  His  people,  separating 
himself  in  thought  for  a  moment  from  them,  and  imme- 
diately returns  to  his  natural  Identification  with  them  Lb 
the  word  our.  every  morning — each  day  as  it  dawns, 
especially  during  our  danger,  as  the  parallel  "time  of 
trouble"  shows.  3.  the  tumult — the  approach  of  Jehovah 
Is  likened  to  an  advancing  thunder-storm  (ch.  29.  6;  90.27), 
which  is  His  voice  (Revelation  1. 15),  causing  the  people  to 
"flee."  nations — the  Assyrian  levies.  4.  The  Invaders 
"spoil"  shall  be  left  behind  by  them  in  tnelr  flight,  and 
the  Jews  shall  gather  it.  caterpillar — rather,  the  wtnglc&> 
locust;  as  It  gathers;  the  Hebrew  word  for  "gathers"  if 
properly  used  of  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  harveen 
(ch.  32.  10).     running  to  and  fro — viz.,  In  gathering  ha*' 
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rurt-frults.    It*- rather,  they,    thein— rather,  it,  i.  «.,  the 
prey,    0.  wisdom— sacred ;  i.e.,  piety,    thy — Hexekiah't ; 
or    rather,    Judea's.     "H1h"    refers    to   the   same;    each 
changes    from    the    pronoun    possessive   of    the   second 
person    to   that  of    the    third   are  common   In    Hebrew 
poetry,    treasure — not  so  mnch  material  wealth  as  piety 
shall  constitute  the  riches  of  the  nation  (Proverbs  10. 
22;  16.  16.)    7-9.  From  the  vision  of  future  glory  Isaiah 
returns  to  the  disastrous  present;  the  grief  of  "  the  valiant 
ones"  (parallel  to,  and  Identical  with,  "the  ambassadors 
of  peace")  men  of  rank,  6ent  with  presents  to  sne   for 
peace,  but  standing  "without"  the  enemy's  camp,  their 
suit  being  rejected  (2  Kings  18.  14, 18,  87).    The  highways 
deserted  through  fear,  the  cities  Insulted,  the  lands  de- 
vastated,   cry  —  (Ch.  15.4.)    8.  broken  .   .    .  covenant- 
when  Sennacherib  Invaded  Jndea,  Hezeklah  paid  him  a 
large  sum  to  leave  the  land ;  Sennacherib  received  the 
money  and  yet  sent  his  army  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
18.  14,  17).    despised— make  slight  of  as  unable  to  resist 
him  (ch.  10.  ft;  36.  19);  easily  captures  them.    9.  (Ch.  24.  4.) 
Lebanon— personified ;  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  Assyr- 
ian cutting  down  Its  choice  trees  (ch.  14. 8 ;  87.  24).    Sharon 
—south  of  Carmel,  along  the  Mediterranean,  proverbial 
for  fertility  (ch.  35. 2).    Bashan— afterwards  called  Batanea 
(ch.  2.  18).    fruit* — rather,  understand  leaven;  they  He  as 
desolate  as  In  winter.    10.  The  sight  of  His  people's  mis- 
ery arouses  Jehovah ;   He  has  let  the  enemy  to  go  far 
enough.    I — emphatic;   God  Himself  will  do  what  man 
could  not.    11.  Te— The  enemy,    conceive  chaff— {Ch.  26. 
18;  58.4.)    yonr  breath— rather,  yrrur  own  spirit  of  anger 
Riiiiumbltion  [MAUKKKtfch.SO.  28).    12.  (Ch.  9. 1»;  Amos2. 
I.)    Perhaps  alluding  to  their  being  abont  to  he  burnt  on 
the  funeral  pyre  (ch.  80. 88).    thorns— the  wicked  (2  Samnel 
23.  H,  7).    13.  far  off— distant  nations.     n«ar — the  Jews  and 
ml.iolning  peoples  (ch.  49.  1).     14.  sinner*  in  Zlon— false 
professors  of  religion  among  the  elect  people  (Matthew 
22.  12).     hypocrites  —  rather,  the  profane;  the  abandoned. 
[Hoksi.ky.J    who,  Ac.  —  If  Jehovah's  wrath    could   thus 
consume  such  a  host  in  one  night,  who  could  abide  it,  if 
continued  for  ever  (Mark  9.  46-48)  T    Fire  Is  a  common  im- 
age for  the  Divine  Judgments  (ch.  29.  6 ;  30.  80).    among  as 
—If  such  awful  Judgments  have  fallen  on  those  who  knew 
aot  the  true  God,  how  Infinitely  worse  shall  fall  on  us  who, 
amidst  religious  privileges  and  profession,  gin  against 
God  (Luke  12.  47,  48;  James  4.  17) T    1».  In  contrast  to  the 
trembling  "sinners  In  Zlon"  (v.  14),  the  righteous  shall  be 
secure  amidst  all  Judgments;  they  are  described  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament   stand-point   of   righteousness 
(PBalm  15.  2;  24.  4).    stoppeth  .  .  .  ears  .  .  .  eyes—"  Re- 
Joieeth  not  in  iniquity"  (1  Corinthians  13.6;  contrast  ch. 
29.20;  PBalm  10.8;  Romans  I.  82).    The  senses  are  avenues 
for  the  entrance  of  sin  (Psalm  119.  87).    IS.  on  high- 
heights   inaccessible   to  the   foe   (ch.  26.    1).    bread  .  .  . 
waters— image  from  the  expected  siege  by  Sennacherib; 
however  besieged  by  trials  without,  the  godly  shall  have 
tlteral  and  spiritual  food,  as  God  sees  good  for  them  (ch. 
41.  17;  Psalm  37.  25;  34. 10;  182.15).    IT.  Thine— The  saints'. 
king  in  .  .  .  beauty— not  as  now,  Hezeklah  in  sackcloth, 
oppressed  by  the  enemy,  but  King  Messiah  (ch.  82.  1)  "In 
His  beauty','  (Song  of  Solomon  6.  10,  16 ;  Revelation  4.  3). 
land  very  far  off— rather,  the  larnd  in  Us  remotest  extent  (no 
longer  pent  up  as  Hezeklah  was  with  the  siege);  see  Mar- 
gin.   For  Jerusalem  is  made  the  scene  of  the  king's  glory 
(».  20,  Ac),  and  It  could  not  be  said  to  be  "very  far  off," 
unless  the  far-off  land  be  heaven,  the  Jerusalem  above, 
which  is  to  follow  the  earthly  reign  of  Messiah  at  literal 
Jerusalem  (ch.  65.  17-19 ;  Jeremiah  8.  17;  Revelation  21. 1,  2. 
10).    18.  meditate* — on  the  "terror"  caused  by  the  enemy, 
but  now  past,    where,  Ac. — the  language  of  the  Jews  ex- 
n  1  ting  over  their  escape  from  danger,    scribe— who  en- 
rolled the  army  [Maurkk] ;  or,  who  prescribed  the  tribute 
to  be  paid  fRoH&KirumcR] ;  or,  who  kept  an  account  of  the 
•poll.    "The  principal  scribe  of  the  host"  (2  Kings  25.  19; 
Jeremiah  52,  25).    The  Assyrian  records  are  free  from  the 
exaggerations  of  Egyptian  records.    Two  scribes  are  seen 
In  every  Assyrian  bas-relief,  writing  down  the  various 
•fcjstttn  brought  to  them,  the  heads  of  the  slain,  prisoners, 
eatti'i.  sheep,  Ac.    receiver—  Margin,  weigher.    La  yard 


mentions,  among  the  Assyrian  Inscrlptiou       »  pair  ol' 
scales  for  weighing  the  spoils."    counted  .         ewers— ' 
he  whose   duty  it  was  to    reconnoitre   and    report    th« 
strength  of  the  city  to  be  besieged.    19.  fierce  people— tht 

Assyrians  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Jerusalem  "I  Kings 
19.32).    Or,  thou  shalt  not  any  longer   see  fierce   enemlui'i 
threatening  thee  as  previously;  such  as  the  Assyrians  I 
Romans,  and  the  last  Antlchristiarj  host  that  is  yet  to  as 
sail  Jerusalem  (Deuteronomy  2K  49,  50;  Jeremiah   5.  15;' 
Zecharlah  14.2).    stammering — barbarous;  so  "  deeper. "'i 
Ac.,<.  e.,  unintelligible.    The  Assyrian  tongue  differed  only 
in  dialect  from  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Assyrian  levies! 
were  many  of   non-Semitic  race  and   language,  us  the} 
Medes,  Elainltes,  <tc.  (Note  ch.  28.  11).    80.  solemnities—  1 
solemn  assemblies  at  the  great  feasts  (Notes  ch.  30.  29;| 
Psalm  42.  4;  48.  12).     not  .  .  .  taken  down  .  .  .   removed 
—Imago  from  captives  "removed"  from  their  land  '<-b.  36,'. 
17).    There  shall  be  no  more  "  taking  away"  to  an  enemy's! 
land.    Or  else,  from  nomad  livers  in  shifting  tf»ts.     The! 
saints,  who  sojourned  once  in  tabernacles  a.s  pilgrims,! 
shall  have  a  "building  of  God — eternal  in  the  heavens"  '21' 
Corinthians  6.  1;  Hebrews  11.  9,  10;  cf.  ch.  54.  2).    stakes— I 
driven  into  the  ground;  to  these  the  "cords"  were  fast--' 
ened.    Christ's  Church  shall  never  fall  (Matthew  l(i.  IStJ 
So  individual  believers  (Revelation  3. 12).    81.  there— viz.,1) 
In  Jerusalem,     will  be  .  .  .  rivers — Jehovah  will  he  lis  a 
broad  river  surrounding  our  city  (cf.  ch.  1ft.  fi;  Nahnm  3. 
8),  aud  this,  too,  a  river  of  such  a  kind  as  no  ship  of  wail 
can  pass  (cf.  ch.  26.  1).    Jerusalem  had  not  the  udvantagfl 
of  a  river  ;  Jehovah  will  be  as  one  to  It,  affording  all  thq 
advantages,  without  any.  of  the  disadvantages  of  one.1 
galley  with  oars — war- vessels  of  a  long  shape,  and  pro-1 
pelled  by  oars;  merchant- vessels  were  broader  and  car-1 
ried  sail,    gallant — same  Hebrew  word  as  for  "glorious,"! 
previously;  mighty  wiU  suit  both  places;  a  thif   cf  war  tm 
meant.    No  "mighty  vessel  "  will  dare  to  pass  wnere  tlicf 
"  mighty  Lord  "  stands  as  our  defence.    88.  Lord— thrion 
repeated,  as  often  :  the  Trinity  (Numbers  6.  24-26).     itirigt 
.  .  .  lawgiver  .  .  .  king— perfect  ideal  of  the  theocracy! 
to  be  realized  nnder  Messiah  alone;  the  judicial,  legi.-d* I 
tlve,  and  administrative  functions  as  king  to  be  exercise*! 
by  Him  in  person  (ch.  11.  4;  32.  1 ;  James  4.  12).    83.  tots 
lings— continuing  the  allegory  in  v.  21,  he  compares  t)  «| 
enemies'  host  to  a  war-galley  which  is  deprived  of  V.*A 
tackllngs  or  cords  by  which  the  mast  is  sustained  and  tnij 
sail  is  spread  ;  and  which  therefore  is  snre  tc  be  wrecker! 
on  "  the  broad  river"  (v.  21),  and  become  the  prey  of  Israeli 
they— the  tackllngs,  "hold  not  firm  the  base  of  the  mast.'jf 
then— when  the  Assyrian  host  shall  have  been  dlseooi-i 
fifed.    Hezeklah   had  given  Sennacherib  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  of  gold  (2  Kings  18.  14-1C),  and! 
had  stripped  the  temple  of  Its  gold  to  give  it  to  him;  thill 
treasure  was  probably  part  of  the  prey  found  in  the  foe'il 
camp.    After  the  Invasion,  Hezeklah  had  so  much  wealtti 
that  he  made  an  Improper  display  of  it  (2  Kings  20.  13-15)1 
this  wealth,  probably,  wa-s  in  pari  got  from  the  Assyrian* 
the  lame — even  the  most  feeble  shall  spoil  the  Assyrlai 
camp  (cf.  ch.  35.  6 ;  2  Samuel  5.  6).    8*.  sirk— Smith  thlnki 
the  allusion  Is  to  the  beginning  of  the  pestilence  by  whicil 
the  Assyrians  were  destroyed,  and  which,  while  sparing 
the  righteous,  affected  some  within  the  city  ("sinners  III 
Z1on"),  it  may  have  been  the  sickness  that  visited  Heze 
klah  (ch.  38).    In  the  Jerusalem  to  come  there  shall  be  di 
"sickness,"  because  there  will  he  no  "iniquity,"  it  belnj 
forgiven  (Psalm  10'<.  8).    The  latter  clause  of  the  vers6  con 
tains  the  cause  of  the  former  fMark  2.  5-9). 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Ver.  1-17.  Judosikstso.v  1ou«ea.  Chapters  .34.  and  8! 
form  one  prophecy,  the  former  part  of  which  denounce! 
God's  Judgment  against  His  people's  enemies,  of  vrnosB 
Edom  is  the  representative;  the  second  part  >•;  thl 
flourishing  state  of  the  Church  consequent  or:  tr  xil 
Judgments.  This  forms  the  termination  of  the  pro^hl 
ecles  of  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  ch.  36.-39.  being  n!e| 
torical,  and  Is  a  kind  of  summary  of  what  went  heft;.'-'! 
setting  forth  the  one  main  truth.  Israel  thai,  i>*  rfjt*5»vr-»«> 
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*vrjt  all  its  fc  is,  and  happier  times  shall  inicceed  under  Mes- 
noh.  I.  All  creation  Is  summoned  to  hear  God's  Judg- 
ments (Exek(  si  8.  3;  Deuteronomy  32.  1 ;  Psalm  50.  4  ;  Micah 
1.  L  2),  for  t)  ey  set  forth  His  glory,  which  Is  the  end  of 
ereatlon  (He  /elation  15.  8;  4.  11).  that  come  forth  of  It  — 
snswerlng  to  "all  that  Is  therein;"  or  Hebrew,  "all  what- 
»ver  fills  U  "  Margin,  a.  utterly  destroyed  —  rather, 
doomed  th<s  n  to  an  utter  curse.  [Horslky.]  delivered — 
rather,  ap}  aimed.  3.  cast  out  —  anburied  (ch.  14.  19). 
melted — w/isbed  away  as  with  a  descending  torrent.  4. 
(Psalm  102  26;  Joel  2.  81;  8. 15;  Matthew  24.  29.)  dissolved 
—(2  Peter  "„  10-12.)  Violent  convulsions  of  nature  are  In 
Scrlp'.ure  jiade  the  image*  of  great  changes  in  the  human 
world  (ch.  24.  19-21),  and  shall  literally  accompany  them  at 
the  //inning  up  of  the  present  dispensation,  scroll— books 
were  In  those  days  sheets  of  parchment  rolled  together 
(RevrlAtion  6.  14).  fall  down— the  stars  shall  fall  when 
the  Q'j'AN  ons  in  which  they  are  fixed  pass  away,  ng  tree— 
(Revelation  6.  13.)  5.  sword  — (Jeremiah  46.  10.)  Or  else, 
tni/c  for  sacrifice  :  for  God  does  not  here  appear  as  a  war- 
rior with  His  sword,  but  as  one  about  to  sacrifice  victims 
doomed  to  slaughter.  [Vitbinoa.]  (Ezekiel  39. 17.)  bathed 
—rather  intoxicated,  viz.,  with  anger  (so  Deuteronomy  32. 
42).  "  In  heaven"  Implies  the  place  where  God's  purpose 
of  wrath  is  formed  in  antithesis  to  its  "coming  down"  In 
the  next  clause.  Idumea — originally  extending  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Red  Sea;  afterwards  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  country  east  of  Moab,  of  which  Bozrah  was 
capital.  Petra  or  Selah,  called  Joktheel  (2  Kings  14.  7),  was 
eapital  of  South  Edom  (Note,  ch.  16.  1).  David  subjugated 
Edom  (2  Samuel  8.  13,  14).  Under  Jehoram  they  regained 
Independence  (2  Chronicles  21.  8).  Under  Amaziah  they 
were  again  subdued,  and  Selah  taken  (2  Kings  14. 7).  When 
Judah  was  captive  in  Babylon,  Edom,  In  every  way.  In- 
tuited over  her  fallen  mistress,  and  killed  many  of  those 
Jews  whom  the  Chaldeans  had  left,  and  hence  was  held 
ruilty  of  fratrlolde  by  God  (Esau,  their  ancestor,  having 
been  hrother  to  Jacob):  this  was  the  cause  of  the  denun- 
eiations  of  the  prophets  against  Edom  (ch.  63.  1,  Ac. ;  Jere- 
m  \h  49.  7;  Ezeklel  25. 12-14;  85.  8-15;  Joel  8. 19;  Amos  1, 11, 
IS  Obadiah  8,  10,  12-18;  Malachl  1.  3,  4).  Nebuchadnezzar 
jumbled  Idnmea  accordingly  (Jeremiah  26.  15-21).  of  my 
jsarse — i.  «.,  doomed  to  It.  to  Judgment — i.  «.,  to  execute 
it.  6.  filled  —glutted.  The  Image  of  a  sacrifice  Is  con- 
tinued, blood  .  .  .  fat— the  parts  especially  devoted  to 
God  In  a  sacrifice  (2  Samuel  1.  22).  lambs  .  .  .  goats— *mo- 
riflcval  animals :  the  Idnmeans,  of  all  classes,  doomed  to 
■laughter,  are  meant  (Zephanlah  1.  7).  Bozrah — called 
Bostra  by  the  Romans,  Ac,  assigned  In  Jeremiah  48.  24  to 
Hoab,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  In  the 
dominion  of  Edom,  and  at  another  in  that  of  Moab  (ch.  68. 
I;  Jeremiah  49. 13,  20,  22);  It  was  strictly  not  In  Edom,  but 
the  capital  of  Auraultls  (the  Houran) :  Edom  seems  to  have 
extended  Its  dominion  so  as  to  Include  it(cf.  La'  mentations 
t,  21).  7.  unicorns — Hebrew,  reem :  conveying  the  Idea  of 
loftiness,  power,  and  pre-eminence  (see  Note,  Job  89.  9),  In 
the  Bible;  at  one  time  the  image  In  the  term  answers  to  a 
reality  in  nature,  at  another  It  symbolizes  an  abstraction. 
The  rhluooeros  was  the  original  type.  The  Arab  rim  Is 
two-horned:  It  was  the  oryx  (the  leucoryx,  antelope,  bold 
and  pugnacious) ;  but  when  accident  or  artifice  deprived 
It  of  one  horn,  the  notion  of  the  unicorn  arose.  Here  Is 
meant  the  portion  of  the  Edomltes  which  was  strong  and 
warlike,  come  down — rather,  /all  down,  slain.  [Lowth.] 
with  them— with  the  "  lambs  and  goats."  the  less  power- 
ful Edomltes  (v.  6).  bullocks  .  .  .  bulls — the  young  and 
old  Edomltes :  all  classes,  dust— ground.  8.  recompenses 
tor  the  controversy  of  Zlon— 4,  e.,  the  year  when  God  will 
retaliate  on  those  who  have  contended  with  Zlon.  Her 
•ontroveray  is  His.  Edom  had  thought  to  extend  Its  bor- 
ders by  laying  hold  of  its  neighbour's  lands,  and  had  In- 
stigated Babylon  to  cruelty  towards  fallen  Judah  (Psalm 
157  7 ;  Ezekiel  36. 5) ;  therefore  Edom  shall  suffer  the  same 
herself  (lamentations  4,  21,  22).  The  final  winding  up  of 
the  controversy  between  God  and  all  enemies  of  Him  and 
lOs  pocple  Is  also  shadowed  forth  (ch.  61.  2;  68.  4;  66. 14-16; 
s»*i*--'.  '4,.t,3;  2  Thessalonlans  L  7,  8, » ;  Revelation  U.  18; 
ik.  *  .  is  9».    9.  Images  from  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  i 


Gomorrah  (Ufnesis  19.  24-28;  so  Reutorouomy  29.  28;  Jt>n< 
miah  49. 17,  IS).  10.  It— The  burning  pitch,  Ao.(r. 9).  smolu 
.  .  .  for  ever— ( Revelation  14. 11 :  18.18;  19.  S).  generatlow 
to  generation — (Malachl  1.4.)  none  .  .  .  pass  througn-- 
Edoui's  original  offence  was,  they  would  not  let.  Israel  pas* 
through  their  land  in  peace  to  Canaan  :  God  "  recompenses''' 
thern  in  kind,  no  traveller  shall  pass  through  Edom.  Voi> 
nky,  the  infidel,  was  forced  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
prophecy  :  "  From  the  reports  of  the  Arabs,  south-east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  within  three  days'  journey,  are  upwards  of 
thirty  ruined  towns,  absolutely  deserted."  11.  cormorant— 
the  Hebrew  is  rendered,  in  Psalm  102.  6,  pelican,  which  is  a 
sea-fowl,  and  cannot  be  meant  here:  some  water-fowl 
(kutta,  according  to  Kukckhakdt)  that  tennnts  dexert 
places  Is  Intended,  bittern — rather,  the  fiedgehog,  or  por- 
cupine [Gesenius]  (ch.  14.  23).  owl— from  Its  being  enu- 
merated among  water-birds  in  Leviticus  11.17;  Deuter- 
onomy 14.  16.  Maukf.k  thinks  rather  the  heron  or  crane  is 
meant;  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  bUrw,  as  it  utters  a  sound 
like  the  blowing  of  a  horu  (Revelation  18.  2).  confusion- 
devastation,  line  .  .  .  atone? — metaphor  from  an  archi- 
tect with  line  and  plummet-stone  (Note,  ch.  18.  2;  28. 17);  God 
will  render  to  it  the  exact  measure  of  justice  without  mercy 
(James  2.  13;  2  Kings  31.  13;  Lamentations  2.  8;  Amow  7.7, 
8).  emptiness  —  desolation.  Edom  ts  now  a  waste  of 
"stones."  VI.  Rather,  "  As  to  her  nobles,  there  shall  be 
none  there  who  shall  declare  a  kingdom,"  t.  e..  a  k)n$ 
[MaurekJ;  or  else,  "There  shall  be  no  one  there  whom 
they  shall  oall  to  the  kingdom"  [Rosenmi'li.kk]  (ch.  8.  6, 
Ac).  Idnmea  was  at  first  governed  by  dukes  iGenesis  36. 
15),  out  of  them  the  king  was  chosen  when  the  constitu- 
tion became  a  monarchy.  13.  dragonn-iA'o^,  ch.  13.  21, 
22.)  court  for  owls— rat.ht-r.  a  dwelling  /or  ostriches.  14. 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  .  .  .  It*  land-  rather,  wild  cats  .  . . 
jackals  (ch.  13.  21).  screech  owl  — rather,  the  nighl-sjiectre. 
In  Jewish  superstition  m  female,  megantly  dressed,  tha 
carried  off  children  by  nig»L  l'ne  text  doeN  not  assert  th 
existence  of  such  objects  ot  superstition,  but  describes  th 
place  as  one  which  superstition  would  people  with  such 
beings.  15.  great  owl— rather,  the  arrow-snake,  so  called 
from  Its  darling  on  it*  prey.  [Gksknius.]  lay — viz.,  eggs. 
gather  under  her  shadow — rather,  cherishes  her  young 
under,  Ac.  (Jeremiah  17.  11).  16.  book  of  the  Lord — the 
volume  In  which  the  various  prophecies  and  other  part* 
of  Scripture  began  henceforward  to  be  collected  together 
(ch.  80.  8;  Daniel  9.  2).  "  Seek"  (so  ch.  8.  16,  20;  John  5.  89; 
7.  52).  no  one  .  .  .  fall — of  these  prophecies  (Matthews. 
18).  none  shall  want  .  .  .  mate — image  from  pairing  of 
animals  mentioned,  v.  15  ("mate"):  no  prediction  shall 
want  a  fufilment  as  Its  companion.  Or  rather,  "none  of 
these  wild  animals  (Just  spoken  of)  shall  be  wanting: 
none  shall  be  without  Its  mate"  to  pair  and  breed  with, 
in  desolate  Idu in ea.  my  .  .  .  his— such  changes  of  person 
are  frequent  In  Hebrew  poetry,  them— the  wild  beasts. 
17.  cast  .  .  .  lot — As  conquerors  apportion  lands  by  lot, 
so  Jehovah  has  appointed  and  marked  out  (" divided'') 
Edom  for  the  wild  beauts  (Numbers  26. 55, 56 ;  Joshua  18. 4-6). 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Ver.  1-10.  Continuation  of  th»  Pkophect  in  Chii* 
84.  See  introduction  there.  1.  solitary  place—  lit.,  a  dr% 
place,  without  springs  of  water.  A  moral  wilderness  Is 
meant,  for  them — viz.,  on  account  of  the  punishment  In- 
flicted according  to  the  preceding  prophecy  on  the  enemy; 
probably  the  blessings  set  forth  In  this  chapter  are  In- 
cluded in  the  causes  for  Joy  (ch.  65. 12).  rose — rather,  Ae 
meadow  saffron,  an  autumnal  flower  with  bulbous  roots; 
SO  Syriac  translation.  54.  glory  of  Lebanon — its  orna- 
ment, vit..  Its  cedars  (ch.  10.  84).  excellency  of  Urm«l- 
viz.,  its  beauty.  Sharon— tamed  for  its  fertility.  see  .  .  . 
glory  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  excellency— (Ch.  40.  5,  9.)  Walls* 
the  wilderness  whloh  had  neither  "glory"  nor  "exoei* 
lency"  shall  have  both  "given  to  It,"  the  Lord  nhall  hav* 
all  the  "glory"  and  "  excellency"  ascribed  to  Him,  not  to 
the  transformed  wilderness  (Matthew  5. 16).  3.  fttrejagtka* 
.  .  .  hands  .  .  .  confirm  .  .  .  knees—  The  Hebrete  fc 
"strengthen"  refers  to  the  strength  residing;  In  the 
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tor  grouping  and  holding  a  thing  manfully;  "confirm,"  to 
»'.!:«  firmness  with  which  one  keeps  nig  ground,  so  aa  not 
to  be  dislodged  by  any  other.  IMaukek.]  Encourage  the 
l«ws,  now  desponding,  by  the  assurance  of  the  blessings 
Vrotntsed.  4.  fenrful  — Margin,  hasty,  i.e.,  with  a  heart 
CutU-red  with  agitation,  with— the  Hebrew  la  more  forci- 
ble than  the  Knglish  Verrion  "God  will  come,  vengeance! 
nven  God,  a  recompense  1"  The  sense  Is  the  same.  5,  •• 
Language  /ty.  descriptive  of  the  Joy  felt  at  the  deliverance 
(Tom  Assyria  and  Babylon,  lit.,  true  of  the  antltyploal 
times  of  Mes-sluh  and  His  miracles  (see  Margin  reference*). 
6.  leap—  It*.,  fulfilled  (Acts  3.8;  11.10).  sing— Joyful  thanks- 
givings. In  .  .  .  wilderness  .  .  .  waters — (Ch.  4L  18.)  T. 
parched  ground—  rather,  "the  mirage  [Hebrew,  Sharab, 
Uie  «iun's  heat)  sli9.ll  become  a  (real)  lake."  The  sun's 
rays  refracted  on  the  glowing  sands  at  mid-day  give  the 
appearance  of  a  lake  of  water,  and  often  deceive  the 
thirsty  traveller  (cf.  Jeremiah  2.  18;  ch.  41.  18).  dragoons— 
rather,  jackal*,  each — viz..  Jackal,  grass — rather,  "  a  dwell- 
ing or  receptaele  (answering  to  the  previous  "  habita- 
tion") for  reeds,"  Ac.  (which  ouly  grow  where  there  la 
waU-r,  .fob  H.  11).  Where  once  there  was  no  water,  water 
•vtiiill  abound.  8.  highway— such  a  causeway  (raised  way, 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  cast  up)  as  was  used  for  the  march 
Of  armies  j  valleys  being  filled  up,  hills  and  other  obstruc- 
tions removed  (ch.  62.  10;  cf.  ch.  40.  8,  4).  way  of  holiness 
—Hebraism  for  the  holy  way.  HoBSLET  translates,  "the 
way  of  the  Holy  One;"  but  the  words  that  follow,  and  v. 
11),  show  it  Is  the  way  leading  the  redeemed  back  to  Je- 
rusalem, both  the  literal  and  the  heavenly  (ch.  52.  1;  Joel 
*.  17;  Revelation  21.  27);  still  Christ  at  His  coming  again 
thall  be  the  Leader  on  the  way,  for  which  reason  It  is 
tailed,  "The  way  of  tfm  I^ord"  (ch.  40.  8;  Malachl  8.  1).  It 
shall  be  for  those i  the  wayfaring  men — rather,  "He 
(the  Holy  One)  shall  be  with  them,  walking  In  the  way." 
[Hokslkt.]  though  fools— rather,  "And  (even)  fools,"t*., 
the  simple  shall  not  go  astray,  viz.,  because  "He  shall 
be  with  them''  (Matthew  1L  25;  1  Corinthians  1.  28-28).  9. 
Mo  lion— such  as  might  be  feared  on  the  way  through  the 
wilderness  which  abounded  In  wild  beasts,  back  to  Judea. 
Every  danger  shall  be  warded  off  the  returning  people 
(ch.  11.  «-A;  Ezeklel  34.  25;  Hosea  2.  18).  Cf.  spiritually, 
Proverbs  8.  17.  10.  Language  lit.,  applying  to  the  return 
from  Babylon;  fiff.  and  more  fully  to  the  completed  re- 
demption of  both  literal  and  spiritual  Israel.  JW»y  tsta 
.  ,  heads— (Psalm  126.  2.)  Joy  manifested  In  their  coun- 
tenances. Home  fancy  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  pour- 
ing oil  "  upon  the  head,"  or  wearing  chaplete  In  times  of 
pa  bile  festivity  (Ecoleslastes  9.  8). 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Ver.  1-22.  Sennacherib's  Invasion;  Rabchaeeh's 
Blasphemous  Solicitations ;  Hezsiiab  m  told  of 
them.  This  and  chaps.  87.,  .88.,  39.,  form  the  historical  ap- 
pendix closing  the  first  division  of  Isaiah's  prophecies, 
and  were  added  to  make  the  parts  of  these  referring  to 
Assyria  more  Intelligible.  8o  ch.  52.,  In  Jeremiah;  cf .  t 
Kings  25.  The  section  occurs  almost  word  for  word  (2 
Kings  18.  13,  17-20,  97);  2  Kings  18.  14-16,  however,  Is  ad- 
ditional matter.  Hezeklah's  "writing"  also  is  In  Isaiah, 
not  in  Kings  (ch.  38.  9-20).  We  know  from  2  Chronicles  82. 
B  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  acts  or  Hezeklah.  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  his  record  here  (ch.  86.-99.)  was  incor- 
porated Into  the  book  of  Kings  by  its  compiler.  Senna- 
cherib lived,  according  to  Assyrian  inscriptions,  more 
than  twenty  years  after  his  Invasion;  but,  as  Isaiah  sur- 
vived Hezeklah  (2  ChronlcleB  82.  82),  who  lived  upwards 
of  fifteen  year*  after  the  invasion  (ch.  88.  5),  the  record 
ui  Sennacherib's  death  (oh.  37.  88)  is  no  objection  to  this 
section  havlug  come  from  Isaiah ;  2  Chronicles  82.  Is  proba- 
bly au  abstract  drawn  from  Isaiah's  account,  as  the 
ah ron Icier  himself  Implies  (t>.  82).  Pul  was  probably  the 
last  of  the  old  dynasty,  and  Sargon,  a  powerful  satrap, 
who  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  supreme  power,  and 
(band  a  new  dynasty  (see  note,  oh.  20.  1).  No  attempt  was 
made  by  Judah  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoKe  during 
als  vigorous  reign.  The  accession  of  his  sob  Hennstche- 
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rib  was  thought  by  Hezeklah  the  opportune  time  to  retas* 
the  long-paid  tribute;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  to  secure  aa 
ally  against  Assyria  on  their  Asiatic  frontier,  promised 
help;  Isaiah,  whilst  opposed  to  submission  to  Assyria, 
advised  reliance  on  Jehovah,  and  not  on  Egypt,  but  his 
advice  was  disregarded,  and  so  Sennacherib  '.nvaded 
Judea,  712  b.  c.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the 
excavated  palaces,  that  of  Koyunjlk.  Hincee  has  de- 
ciphered his  name  in  the  inscriptions.  In  the  third  yea* 
of  his  reign,  these  state  that  he  overran  Syria,  took  Sldos 
and  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  then  passed  to  South-west 
Palestine,  where  he  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians (cf.  2  Kings  18.  21 ;  19.  »).  His  subsequent  retreat, 
after  his  host  was  destroyed  by  God,  is  of  course  sup- 
pressed in  the  inscriptions.  But  other  particulars  .n- 
scribed  agree  strikingly  with  the  Bible;  the  capture  of  ths 
"  defenced  cities  of  Judah,"  the  devastation  of  the  oountry 
and  deportation  of  Its  Inhabitants ;  the  increased  tribute 
Imposed  on  Hezeklah— thirty  talents  of  gold— this  exact 
number  being  given  in  both ;  the  silver  is  set  down  in  the 
Inscriptions  at  800  talents,  In  the  Bible  800;  the  latter  may 
have  been  the  actual  amonnt  carried  off,  the  larger  sum 
may  Include  the  silver  from  the  temple  doors,  pillars, 
Ac.  (2  Kings  18.  16).  1.  fourteenth— the  third  of  Senna- 
cherib's reign.  His  ultimate  object  was  Egypt,  Hezeklah's 
ally.  Hence  he,  with  the  great  body  of  his  army  (2  Chroni- 
cles 32.  9),  advanced  towards  the  Egyptian  frontier,  la 
South-west  Palestine,  and  did  not  approach  Jerusalem. 
».  Rabshakeh— In  2  Kings  18. 17,  Tartan  and  Rabsaris  are 
Joined  with  him.  Rabshakeh  was  probably  the  chief 
leader;  Rab  is  a  title  of  authority,  " chief— cup-bearer." 
Lachlsh— a  frontier  town  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  In 
Judah  ;  represented  as  a  great  fortified  city  In  a  hilly  and 
fruitful  country  in  the  Koyunjlk  bas-reliefs,  now  in  the 
British  Museum;  also.  Its  name  is  found  on  a  slab  over  a1 
figure  of  Sennacherib  on  bis  throne,  upper  pool— the  side 
on  which  the  Assyrians  would  approach  Jerusalem  coming 
from  the  south-west  (note,  ch.  7.  8).  3.  Kllahlm— sneoeasoy 
to  Shebna,  who  had  been  "  over  the  household,"  i.  ».,  ohlef 
minister  of  the  king ;  In  ch.  22. 15-20,  this  was  foretold, 
scribe — secretary,  recorder — Ml.,  one  who  reminds ;  a  rs» 
membrancer  to  keep  the  king  Informed  on  Important  facts, 
and  to  act  as  historiographer.  In  2  Kings  18.  18,  the  ad- 
ditional fact  Is  given,  that  the  Assyrian  envoys  "called  to 
the  king,"  In  consequence  of  which  Ellaklm,  Ac.,  "came 
out  to  them."  4.  great  kins;— the  usual  title  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Assyrian  kings,  as  they  had  many  subordinate 
princes  or  kings  under  them  over  provinces  (ch.  10.  8\ 
5.  counsel— Egypt  was  famed  for  Its  wisdom.  8.  It  was  a 
similar  alliance  with  So  (i.  «.,  Sabaoho,  or  else  Sevechos) 
the  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  which  provoked  the  Aasyr 
Ian  to  Invade  and  destroy  Israel,  the  northern  kingdom, 
under  Hoshea.  7.  The  Assyrian  mistakes  Hezeklah's  re- 
ligious reforms  whereby  he  took  away  the  high  places  (2 
Kings  18.  4)  as  directed  against  Jehovah.  Some  of  the  high 
places  may  have  been  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  but  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  an  image  in  violation  of  the 
second  commandment:  the  " brazen  serpent,"  also  (bro- 
ken In  pieces  by  Hezeklah,  and  called  yehushtan,  "a  piece 
of  brass,"  because  It  was  worshipped  by  Israel)  was  orig- 
inally set  up  by  Ood's  command.  Hence  the  Assyrian's 
allegation  has  a  specious  colour :  you  cannot  look  for  help 
from  Jehovah,  for  your  king  has  "taken  away  His  altars." 
to  Jerusalem  — (Deuteronomy  12.6,  11;  John  4.20.)  t. 
give  pledges — a  taunting  challenge.  Only  give  the  yuar- 
antee  that  yon  can  supply  as  many  as  2000  riders,  and  1 
will  give  thee  2000  horses.  But  seeing  that  you  have  not 
even  this  small  number  (Note,  ch.  2.  7),  how  can  you  stand 
against  the  hosts  of  Assyrian  cavalry?  The  Jews  tried  to 
supply  their  weakness  in  this  "  arm"  from  Egypt  (oh.  3L 
1).  9.  captain — a  governor  under  a  satrap :  even  he  com* 
mands  more  horsemen  than  this.  10.  A  boastful  Infer* 
ence  from  the  past  successes  of  Assyria,  designed  to  Influ- 
ence the  Jews  to  surrender:  their  own  principles  boend 
them  to  yield  to  Jehovah's  will.  He  may  have  heard 
from  partisans  in  Judah  what  Isaiah  had  foretold  (eh.  10, 
5,  6).  11.  Syrian— rather,  Aramean:  the  language  spokm 
north  and  east  of  Palestine,  aud  understood  by  the  ■*» 
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<yrife.ns  ae  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  languages  as 
oelr  own :  nearly  akin  to  Hebrew  also,  though  not  lntel- 
dgiblt  to  the  multitude  (cf.  2  Kings  5.  5-7).  Aram  means 
%  high  land,  and  Includes  parts  of  Assyria  as  well  as  Syria. 
Jews'  language— The  men  of  Jndab  since  the  disruption 
of  Israel,  claimed  the  Hebrew  as  their  own  peculiarly,  as 
1/  they  were  now  the  only  true  representatives  of  the 
Whole  Hf-irew  twelve  tribes.  ears  of  .  .  .  people  on  .  .  . 
wall— the  Interview  was  within  hearing  distance  of  the 
slty.  The  people  crowded  on  the  wall,  curious  to  hear  the 
Assyrian  message.  The  Jewish  rulers  fear  that  It  will 
terrify  the  people,  and  therefore  beg  Rabshakeh  to  speak 
Aramean.  12.  Is  It  to  (Jiy  master  and  thee  that  I  am  sent? 
Nay,  It  Is  to  the  men  on  the  wall,  to  let  them  know  (so  far 
am  I  from  wishing  them  not  to  hear,  as  you  would  wish), 
,that  unless  they  surrender,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
direst  extremities  of  famine  In  the  siege  (2  Chronicles  32. 
11,  explains  the  word  here),  vit,,  to  eat  their  own  excre- 
ments; or,  connecting,  "that  they  may  eat,"  <tc,  with 
"sit  upon  the  wall;"  who,  as  they  hold  the  wall,  are 
knowingly  exposing  themselves  to  the  direst  extremities. 
[Maurbr.]  Isaiah,  as  a  faithful  historian,  records  the 
fllthy  and  blasphemous  language  of  the  Assyrians,  to 
mark  aught,  the  true  character  of  the  attack  on  Jeru- 
salem. 13.  Rabshakeh  speaks  louder  and  plainer  than 
ever  to  the  men  on  the  wall.  15.  The  foes  of  God's  people 
cannot  succeed  against  them,  unless  they  can  shake  their 
trust-  in  Him  (cf.  v.  10).  16.  agreement .  .  .  by  .  .  .  present 
■rather,  "make  peace  with  mo;"  lit.,  blessing,  so  called 
from  the  mutual  congratulations  attending  the  ratification 
vi  peace.  So  Chaldee.  Or  else,  "Do  homage  to  me." 
[Hokslky.]  come  out— surrender  to  me;  then  you  may 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  your  lands  till  my  return 
from  Egypt,  when  I  will  lead  you  away  to  a  land  fruitful 
as  your  own.  Rabshakeh  tries  to  soften,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Jews,  the  well-known  Assyrian  policy  of  weakening 
the  vanquished  by  deporting  them  to  other  lands  (Gene- 
ris 47.  21 ;  2  Rings  17. 6).  19.  Hamath  .  .  .  Arptaad— (Note, 
oh.  10.  9.)  Sepharvalm— lit.,  the  two  scribes:  now  Sipphara, 
ca  the  ear.t  of  Euphrates,  above  Babylon.  It  was  a  Just 
retribution  (Proverbs  1.81;  Jeremiah  2.19).  Israel  wor- 
thlp^ed  the  gods  of  Sepharvalm,  and  so  colonists  of 
Sepharvalm  were  planted  in  the  land  of  Israel  (thence- 
forth called  Samaria)  by  the  Assyrian  conqueror  (2  Kings 
17.24;  cf.  2  Kings  18.84).  Samaria  —  Shalmaneser  began 
the  siege  against  Hoshea,  because  of  his  conspiring  with 
8o  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  17.  4).  Sargon  finished  It ;  and,  in 
his  palace  at  Khorsabad,  has  mentioned  the  number  of 
Israelites  carried  captive— 27,280.  [Q.V.  Smjih.]  SO.  (Ct 
eh.  10.  11 ;  2  Chronicles  82.  19.)  Here  he  contradicts  his 
own  assertion  (v.  10),  that  he  had  "  come  up  against  the 
land  with  the  Lord."  Liars  need  good  memories.  He 
classes  Jehovah  with  the  idols  of  the  other  lands;  nay, 
thinks  Him  Inferior  in  proportion  as  Judah,  under  His 
tutelage,  was  less  than  the  lands  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Idols.  21 .  not  a  word— so  as  not  to  enter  Into  a  war  of 
words  with  the  blasphemer  (Exodus  14. 14;  Jude  9).  3». 
clothes  fnt- in  grief  and  horror  at  the  blasphemy  (Mat- 
thew 26  35). 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Ver.   -38.    Continuation  or  the  Nabbattvb  iw  Chap. 
A.    1.  laeUclotb.— (Note,  ch.  20.  2.)  house  of  the  Lord— the 

•nit*  f-isort  of  God's  people  in  distress  (Psalm  7S.  Id,  17;  77. 
18).  Z.  iiuto  Isaiah— Implying  the  importance  of  the 
prophet's  position  at  the  time;  the  chief  officers  of  the 
eomt  are  deputed  to  wait  on  him  (ct  2  Kings  22. 12-14). 
S.  rebuke-^,  e.,  the  Lord's  rebuke  for  His  people's  sins 
(1  salin  149.  7 ;  Hosea  5.  9).  blasphemy  —  blasphemous 
railing  of  Kabshakeh.  the  children,  Ac. — a  proverbial 
expression  for,  We  are  in  the  most  extreme  danger,  and 
have  no  power  to  avert  it  (cf.  Hosea  13. 18).  4.  hear— take 
cognizance  of  (2  Samuel  16.  12).  reprove — will  punish  him 
ft>r  *,n«-  words,  Ac.  (Psalm  60. 21).  remnant— the  two  tribes 
at  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Israel  being  already  captive. 
ia&'.sh  is  entreated  to  act  as  Intercessor  with  God.  6. 
■errant*  —  lit.,  youths,  mere  lads,  Implying  dlsparage- 
ent,  not  an  eruhassy  of  venerable  elders.    The  Hebrew 


is  different  from  that  for  "servants"  In  v.  S.  blaspheas.ee 

me— (Ch.  36.  20.)  1.  blastr-rather,  "  I  will  put  a  spirit  (oh, 
28.  6 ;  1  Kings  22.  23)  Into  him,"  i.  «.,  so  Influence  his  Judg- 
ment that  when  he  hears  the  report  (v.  9,  concerning 
Tirhakah),  be  shall  return  [Gesbhttjs];  the  "report"  aiac 
of  the  destruction  of  his  army  at  Jerusalem,  reaching 
Sennacherib,  whilst  he  was  in  the  south-west  of  Pales- 
tine on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  led  him  to  retreat,  bjr 
the  sword — (v.  38.)  8.  returned  — to  the  camp  of  bis 
master.  Libnah — meaning  whiteness,  the  Blanche-gartts 
of  the  Crusaders.  (Stanley.]  Eusebius  and  Jebomb 
place  it  more  south,  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis,  tea 
miles  north- west  of  Lochlsh,  which  Sennacherib  had  cap- 
tured (Note,  ch.  36.  2).  Libnah  was  in  Judea  and  given  to 
the  priests  (1  Chronicles  6. 54, 57).  9.  Tirhakah— <see  Notes, 
ch.  17. 12;  18.6).  Egypt  was  In  part  governed  by  three 
successive  Ethiopian  monarchs,  for  forty  or  fifty  vears : 
Sabacho,  Sevechus,  and  Tirhakah.  Sevechus  retired  from 
Lower  Egypt  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  priests,  where- 
upon Sethos,  a  prlnce-prlest,  obtained  supreme  powej 
with  Tanis  (Zoan  in  Scripture),  or  Memphis,  as  his  capi- 
tal. The  Ethiopians  retained  Upper  Egypt  under  Tir- 
hakah, with  Thebes  as  the  capital.  Tlrhakah's  fame  as  a 
conqueror  rivalled  that  of  Sesostris  ;  he,  and  one  at  least 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  Lower  Egypt,  were  Hezeklah's  allies 
against  Assyria.  The  tidings  of  his  approach  made  Sen- 
nacherib the  more  anxious  to  get  possession  of  Jerusalem 
before  his  arrival,  sent— 2  Kings  19. 9  more  fully  expresses 
Sennacherib's  eagerness  by  adding  "again."  10.  He 
tries  to  influence  Hezekiah  himsej,  as  Rabshakeh  had 
addressed  the  people.  God  .  .  .  deceive— (Cf.  Numbers 
23.  19).  11.  all  lands— (Ch.  14. 17.)  He  does  not  dare  to 
enumerate  Egypt  in  the  list,  la.  Goa»n  — in  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  Chabour  (2  Kings  17.  6 ;  18. 11).  Gozan  Is 
the  name  of  the  district,  Chabour  of  the  river.  Haran— 
more  to  the  west.  Abraham  removed  to  it  from  TJ 
(Genesis  11. 31),  the  Carrce  of  the  Romans.  Rezeph— farthe 
west,  In  Syria.  Eden— there  Is  an  ancient  village,  Adna 
north  of  Bagdad.  Some  think  Eden  to  be  the  name  of  a 
region  (of  Mesopotamia  or  its  vicinity)  in  which  was  Par- 
adise; Paradise  was  not  Eden  itself  (Genesis  2.8).  "A 
garden  in  Eden."  Telassar— now  Tel-afer,  west  of  Mosul. 
[Layaed.J  Tel  means  a  hill  In  Arabic  and  Assyrian 
names.  13.  Kent  .  .  .  Ivan— in  Babylonia.  From  Ava 
colonists  had  been  brought  to  Samaria  (2  Kings  17. 24).  14. 
spread— unrolled  the  scroll  of  writing.  God  "  knows  our 
necessities  before  we  ask  Him,"  but  He  delights  In  our 
unfolding  them  to  Him  with  filial  confidence  (2  Chronicle* 
20. 3, 11-18).  16.  dwellest— the  Shechlnah,  or  fiery  symbol 
of  God's  presence,  dwelling  in  the  temple  with  His  people, 
is  from  Shachan  to  dwell  (Exodus  25. 22;  Psalm  80. 1 ;  99. 1). 
cherubim— derived  by  transposition  from  either  a  Hebrew 
root,  "Rachab,"  to  ride;  or  rather,  "Barach,"  to  bless* 
They  were  formed  out  of  the  same  mass  of  pure  gold  as 
the  mercy-seat  itself  (Exodus  25. 19,  Margin).  The  phrase, 
"  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,"  arose  from  their  posi- 
tion at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat,  while  the  Shechlnah, 
and  the  awful  name,  Jehovah,  in  written  letters,  trere 
In  the  Intervening  space.  They  are  so  Inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  that  whether 
the  Lord  Is  at  rest  or  in  motion,  they  always  are  men- 
tioned with  Him  (Numbers  7.89;  Psalm  18.10).  (1-)  They 
are  first  mentioned  (Genesis  8. 24)  "  on  the  edge  of"  (as  "  un 
the  east"  may  be  translated)  Eden;  the  Hebrew  for 
"placed"  is  properly  to  "place  in  a  tabernacle,"  whieh 
implies  that  this  was  a  local  tabernacle  In  which  the 
symbols  of  God's  presence  were  manifested  snitably  U. 
the  altered  circumstances  In  which  man,  after  the  fall, 
came  before  God.  It  was  here  that  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
the  patriarchs  down  to  the  flood,  presented  their  offer- 
ingB :  and  It  is  called  "  the  presence  of  tho  Lord"  (Genesis 
i.  16).  When  those  symbols  were  removed  at  the  oiose  of 
that  early  patriarchal  dispensation,  small  models  of  them 
were  made  for  domestic  use,  called,  in  Chaldee,  Seraphim 
or  Teraphim.  (2.)  The  cherubim,  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle 
and  Solomon's  temple,  were  the  same  In  form  as  tbo*i»>  %\ 
the  outskirts  of  Eden :  compound  figures,  combining  ih« 
distinguishing  properties  of  several  creature*:  the  oft. 
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re  let  >uji«>ng  the  lame  and  useful  animals ;  the  Hon  among 
ihe  vlld  ones;  the  eagle  among  birds;  and  man,  the  bead 
of  all  (tbe  original  headship  of  man  over  tbe  animal  king- 
dom, about  to  be  restored  In  Jesus  Christ,  Psalm  8.4-8,  Is 
»lso  implied  In  this  combination).  They  are,  throughout 
9erlplure,  represented  as  distinct  from  God;  they  could 
not  lye  likenesses  of  Him  which  He  forbade  in  any  shape. 
;S.)  They  are  Introduced  in  the  third  or  gospel  dispensa- 
tion (Revelation  4.  6),  as  living  creature*  (not  so  well  trans- 
lated "beasts"  In  English  Version),  not  angels,  but  beings 
closely  connected  with  tbe  redeemed  Church.  Ro  also  In 
F.y.ekiel  1.  and  10.  Thus,  throughout  the  three  dispensa- 
tions they  seem  to  be  symbols  of  those  who  In  every  age 
should  officially  study  and  proclaim  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God.  thou  alone— lit.,  "  Thou  art  He  who  alone  art  God 
of  all  the  kingdoms;"  whereas  Sennacherib  had  classed 
Jehovah  with  the  heathen  gods,  he  asserts  the  nothlng- 
uess  of  the  latter  and  the  sole  lordship  of  the  former.  17. 
ear  .  .  .  eyes — singular,  plural .  When  we  wish  to  hear  a 
thing  we  lend  one  ear;  when  we  wish  to  see  a  thing  we 
open  both  eyes.  18.  have  laid  waste — conceding  the  truth 
of  the  Assyrian's  allegation  (ch.  36.  18-20),  but  adding  the 
reason,  "  For  they  were  no  gods."  19.  cast .  .  .  gods  into 
.  .  .  fire— The  policy  of  the  Assyrians  in  order  to  alienate 
the  conquered  peoples  from  their  own  countries  was,  both 
to  deport  them  elsewhere,  and  to  destroy  the  tutelary  idols 
of  their  nation,  the  strongest  tie  which  bound  them  to 
their  native  land.  The  Roman  policy  was  Just  the  reverse. 
80.  Tbe  strongest  argument  to  plead  before  God  in  prayer, 
fhe  honour  of  Ood  (Exodus  32. 12-14  ;  Psalm  83. 18;  Daniel  9. 
18.  19).  31.  Whereas  thou  hast  prayed  to  me — i.  e.,  bast 
not  relied  on  thy  own  strength,  but  on  me  (cf.  2  Kings  19. 
30).  "  That  which  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  against  Senna- 
cherib, <tc.,  I  have  heard"  (Psalm  65.  2).  23.  Transition  to 
poetry:  in  parallelism,  virgin.  .  .  daughter  —  honour- 
able terms.  "  Virgin"  Implies  that  the  city  is,  as  yet,  invio- 
late. "  Daughter"  is  an  abstract  collectlve/eminfne  person- 
ification of  the  populcttion,  the  child  of  the  place  denoted 
(Note,  ch.  23. 10;  1. 8).  Zion  and  her  inhabitant*,  shaken  . .  . 
head— in  scorn  (Psalm  22.  7 ;  109. 25;  Matthew  27. 39).  With 
us  to  shake  the  head  is  a  sign  of  denial  or  displeasure ;  but 
gestures  have  different  meanings  in  different  countries 
(ch.  68. 9;  Ezekiel  25.  6 ;  Zephanlah  2. 15).  23.  Whom— Not 
tm  idol.  34.  said— virtually.  Hast  thou  within  thyself? 
height— Imagery  from  the  Assyrian  felling  of  trees  in  Leb- 
anon (ch.  14.  8;  33. 9);  fig.  for,  "  I  have  carried  my  victor- 
ious army  through  the  regions  most  difficult  of  access,  to 
>.iio  most  remote  lands."  aides — rather,  recesses.  fG.  V. 
S&itu.]  fir  trees — not  cypresses,  as  some  translate;  pine 
foliage  and  cedars  are  still  found  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Jjebanon.  [Stanley.]  height  of  .  .  .  border  — In 
2  Kings  19.  23.  "  tbe  lodgings  of  his  borders."  Perhaps  on 
the  ascent  to  the  top  there  was  a  place  of  repose  or  cara- 
vansary, which  bounded  the  usual  attempts  of  persons  to 
ascend.  [Barnes.]  Here,  simply,  "Its  extreme  height." 
forest  of  .  .  .  Carmel— rather,  "its  thickest  forest."  Oar- 
mel  expresses  thick  luxuriance  (Note,  oh.  10. 18;  29. 17).  25. 
digged,  and  drunk  water— In  2  Kings  19.  24,  it  Is  "  strange 
waters."  I  have  marched  Into  foreign  lands  where  I  had 
to  dig  wells  for  the  supply  of  my  armies ;  even  the  natural 
destitution  of  water  there  did  not  impede  my  march. 
rivers  ot .  .  .  besieged  places— rather,  "  the  streams  (ar- 
tificial canals  from  the  Nile)  of  Egypt-"  "  With  the  Bole 
of  my  foot,"  expresses  that  as  soon  as  his  vast  armies 
niarche.d  Into  a  region,  the  streams  were  drunk  up  by  them ; 
or  rather,  that  the  rivers  proved  no  obstruction  to  the  on. 
;r»rd  march  of  his  armies.  So  ch.  19. 4-«,  referring  to  Egypt, 
*  the  river— brooks  of  defence— shall  be  dried  np."  Horsley 
translates  the  Hebrew  for  "besieged  places,"  rocks.  26. 
Koply  of  God  to  Sennacherib,  long  ago— Join,  rather, 
with  "I  have  done  it."  Thou  dost  boast  that  It  is  all  by 
shy  counsel  and  might :  but  it  is  J  who,  long  ago,  have  or- 
dertd  it  so  (ch.  22. 11) ;  thou  wert  but  the  Instrument  in 
say  hands  (ch.  10.  5, 15).  This  was  the  reason  why  "the 
inhabitants  were  of  small  power  before  thee  "  («.  27),  vit., 
&at  I  ordered  it  so ;  yet  thou  art  In  my  hands,  and  I  know 
'Ay  ways  (v.  28),  and  I  will  check  thee  (v.  29).  Connect  also, 
l/Vom  ancient  'times  hni>e  arranged  (•  formed ')  it"  How- 
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ever,  English  Version  is  supported'  ?>i  ch.  83.  13;  45.  8,  21 
•18.  5.  27.  Therefore— Not  becau*.-  of  thy  power,  bat  be- 
cause I  made  ttiern  unable  to  v  toatand  thee, 
which  easily  withers  (ch.  40.6;  Potdm  37.2). 
house-tops— which  baying  little  earth  to  nourish  it  fades 
soonest .( Psalm  I'M.  6-8).  com  bleated  before  It  be gro 
up— Smith  translates,  "The  corn-field  (frail  and  tende»X 
before  the  corn  is  grown."  38.  abode— rather,  sitting  down 
(Psalm  139.  2).  The  expressions  here  describe  a  laan'i 
whole  course  of  life  (Deuteronomy  6.  7;  28.  6;  1  Kings  3.  7} 
Psalm  121.  8).  There  is  also  a  special  reference  to  Senna- 
cherib's first  being  at  home,  then  going  forth  against  Judah 
and  Egypt,  and  raging  against  Jehovah  (v.  4).  39.  tumult 
— insolence,  hook  In  .  .  .  nose—  like  a  wild  beast  led  by 
a  ring  through  the  nose,  he  shall  be  forced  back  to  his  own 
country  (cf.  Job  41.  1,2;  Ezeklol  19.4;  29.4;  38.4).  Iu  s 
bas-relief  of  Khorsabad,  captives  are  led  before  the  king 
by  a  cord  attached  to  a  hook,  or  ring,  parsing  through  the 
under  Up  or  the  upper  lip,  and  nose.  30.  Addressed  to 
Hezeklah.  sign— a  token  which,  when  fulfilled,  would 
assure  him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  prophecy  as  to  the. 
enemy's  overthrow.  The  two  years,  in  which  they  were 
sustained  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  earth,  were 
the  two  In  which  Judea  had  been  already  ravaged  by  Sen- 
nacherib (ch.  3i.  .  ".).  Thus  translate,  "Ye  did  eat  (the  first 
year)  such  as  groweth  of  itself,  and  in  the  second  year 
that,  &c,  bat  in  this  third  pear  sowye,"  <fcc,  for  in  this  year 
the  land  shall  be  delivered  from  the  foe.  The  fact  that 
Sennacherib  moved  away  his  camp  immediately  ijfter 
shows  that  the  first  two  years  refer  to  the  past,  not  to  the 
future.  [KosenmcI/Lkk.]  Others,  referring  the  first  two 
years  to  the  future,  get  over  the  difficulty  of  Sennacherib's 
speedy  departure,  by  supposing  that  year  to  have  beeu  the 
sabbatical  year,  and  the  second  year  the  Jubilee;  no  in- 
dication of  this  appears  in  tbe  context.  31.  remnant— 
Judah  remained  after  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away; 
also  those  of  Judah  who  should  survive  Sennacherib'* 
invasion  are  meant.  33.  with  shields  — He  did  corn* 
near  it,  but  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  a  proper  siege. 
bank— a  mound  to  defend  the  assailants  in  attacking  the 
walls.  34.  (See  v.  29,  37 ;  ch.  29.  6-8.)  35.  I  will  defend- 
Notwithstanding  Hezekiah's  measures  of  defence  (2  Chron- 
icles 82.  3-5),  Jehovah  was  its  trne  defender,  mine  own 
sake — since  Jehovah's  name  was  blasphemed  by  Senna- 
cherib (v.  23).  David's  sake— on  account  of  His  promise 
to  David  (Psalm  132. 17, 18),  and  to  Messiah  the  heir  of  Da- 
vid's throne  (ch.  9.  7;  1L  1).  36.  Some  attribute  the  de- 
struction to  the  agency  of  the  plague  (Note  ch.  33.  24), 
which  may  have  caused  Hezekiah's  sickness,  narrated 
immediately  after ;  but  ch.  83.  1,  4,  proves  that  the  Jews 
spoiled  the  corpses,  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
do,  had  there  been  on  them  Infection  of  a  plague.  The 
secondary  agency  seems,  from  ch.  29. 6 ;  30.  SO,  to  have  been 
a  storm  of  hall,  thunder,  and  lightning  (cf.  Exodus  9.  22- 
25).  The  simoon  belongs  rather  to  Africa  and  Arabia, 
than  Palestine,  and  ordinarily  could  not  produoe  such  a 
destructive  effect.  Some  few  of  the  army,  as  2  Chronicles 
82.  21  seems  to  Imply,  survived  and  accompanied  Senna- 
cherib home.  Herodotus  (2.  141)  gives  an  account  con- 
firming Scripture  in  so  far  as  the  sudden  discomfiture  of 
the  Assyrian  army  is  concerned.  The  Egyptian  priests 
told  htm  that  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Pe» 
lusium  owing  to  a  multitude  of  field-mice,  sent  by  one  of 
their  gods,  having  gnawed  the  Assyrians'  bow-strings  and 
shield-straps.  Cf.  the  language  (v.  83),  "  He  shall  not  shoot 
an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields,"  which 
the  Egyptians  corrupted  into  their  version  of  the  story. 
Sennacherib  was  at  the  time  with  a  part  of  his  army,  not 
at  Jerusalem,  but  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  south-west  of 
Palestine.  The  sudden  destruction  of  the  host  near  Jeru- 
salem, a  considerable  part  of  his  whole  army,  as  well  a> 
the  advance  of  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah,  Induced  him  t* 
retreat,  which  the  Egyptians  accounted  for  in  a  wef 
honouring  to  their  own  gods.  The  mouse  was  the  Eg}  p- 
tian  emblem  of  destruction.  The  Greek  Apollo  was  called 
SmintMan,  from  a  Cretan  word  for  a  mouse  ;  as  a  tutelary 
god  of  agriculture,  he  was  represented  with  one  foot  upon 
a  mouse,  since  field-mice  hart  com.  The  Assyrian  lnecrip 
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turns,  of  course,  suppress  their  own  defeat,  but  nowhere 
boast  of  having  taken  Jerusalem ;  and  the  only  reason  to  be 
given  for  Sennachei  lb  not  having,  amidst  bis  many  subse- 
quenl  expeditions  recorded  In  the  monuments,  returned 
to  Judah,  is  the  terrible  calamity  be  had  sustained  there, 
which  convinced  him  that  Hezekiah  was  under  the  Divine 
protection,  Hawlinson  says,  In  Sennacherib's  account 
utf  his  wars  with  Hezekiah,  Inscribed  with  cuneiform 
H>&racterfe  in  the  hull  of  the  palace  of  Koyunjik,  built 
by  him  (140  feet  long  i>y  120  broad),  wherein  even  the 
Jewish  physiognomy  of  the  captives  is  portrayed,  there 
oocurs  a  remarkable  passage;  after  his  mentioning  his 
Viking  two  hundred  tbousand  captive  Jews,  he  adds, 
"Then  I  prayed  unto  God;"  the  only  instance  of  an 
inscription  wherein  the  name  of  God  occurs  without 
a  heathen  adjunct.  The  4tfth  Psalm  probably  com- 
memorates Judah's  deliverance.  It  occurred  In  one 
"night,"  according  to  2  Kings  19.  35,  with  which  Isaiah's 
words,  "  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,"  Ac.,  are  in 
undesigned  coincidence,  they  .  .  .  they — the  Jew*  .  .  . 
the  Assyrians.  37.  dwelt  In  Nineveh— for  about  twenty 
years  after  his  disaster,  according  to  the  inscriptions.  The 
word,  "dwelt,"  Is  consistent  with  any  indefinite  length 
of  time.  Nineveh,  so  called  from  Nlnus,  I.  «.,  Niinrod,  its 
founder;  his  name  means  exceedingly  impious  rebel;  he 
subverted  the  existing  patriarchal  order  of  society,  by 
setting  up  a  system  of  chieftainship,  founded  on  conquest; 
the  hunting  Held  was  his  training  school  for  war ;  he  was 
of  the  race  of  Ham,  and  transgressed  the  limits  marked 
by  God  (Genesis  10.  8-11,  25),  encroaching  on  Shem's  por- 
tion ;  he  abandoned  Babel  for  a  time,  after  the  miraculous 
confusion  of  tongues,  and  went  and  founded  Nineveh; 
he  was,  after  death,  worshipped  as  Orion  the  constellation 
(Note,  Job  9.  9;  38.  31).  38.  Nlsroch— Nisr,  in  Semitic, 
means  eagle;  the  termination  och,  means  great.  The 
eagle-headed  human  figure  in  Assyrian  sculptures  is  no 
doubt  Nisroch,  the  same  as  Asshur,  the  chief  Assyrian 
god;  the  corresponding  goddess  was  Asheera,  or  Astarte; 
this  means  a  "grove,"  or  sacred  tree,  often  found  as  the 
aycabol  of  the  heavenly  hosts  (Saba)  In  the  sculptures,  as 
Ajwhni  the  Eponymus  hero  of  Assyria  (Genesis  10. 11)  an- 
swered to  the  sun  or  Baal,  Belus,  the  title  of  office,  Lord. 
This  explains  "  Image  of  the  grove"  (2  Kings  21.  7).  The 
eagls  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Persians  and  Arabs, 
fimr-haddon- In  Ezra  4.  2  he  is  mentioned  as  having 
brought  colonists  Into  Samaria.  He  is  also  thought  to 
have  been  the  king  who  carried  Manasseh  captive  to 
Babylon  (2  Chronicles  33. 11).  He  built  the  palace  on  the 
mound  Nebbi-yunus,  and  that  called  the  south-west 
palace  of  Nirnroud.  The  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
ais  name  and  wars  are  recorded  on  the  great  bulls  taken 
from  the  building.  He  obtained  his  building  materials 
from  the  noith-west  palaces  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  end- 
ing in  Pul. 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  Hezekiah's  Sickness  ;  perhaps  connected 
with  the  Plague  or  Blast  whereby  the  Assyrian 
Army  had  been  Destroyed.  1.  Set  .  .  .  house  In  order 

—Make  arrangement  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne; 
for  he  had  then  no  son;  and  as  to  thy  other  concerns. 
thou  shalt  die— speaking  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  disease.  His  being  spared  fifteen  years  was 
not  a  change  in  God's  mind,  but  an  Illustration  of  God's 
dealings  being  unchangeably  regulated  by  the  state  of 
man  in  relation  to  Him.  «.  The  couches  in  the  East  run 
f;long  the  walls  of  houses.  He  turned  away  from  the 
spectators  to  hide  his  emotion  and  collect  his  thoughts 
for  prayer.  3.  He  mentions  his  past  religious  consistency 
not  as  a  boast,  or  a  ground  for  justification,  but  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  wherein  temporal 
rewards  (as  long  li/e,  Ac,  Exodus  20.  12)  followed  legal  obe- 
dience, he  makes  his  religious  conduct  a  plea  for  asking 
Uie  prolongation  of  his  life,  walked— life  is  a  Journey; 
ifce  pious  "  walk  with  God"  (Genesis  5.  24;  1  Kings  9.  4). 
jjterfect— sincere ;  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  aiming  to- 
wards .1  (Matthew  5.  45) ;  single-minded  in  walking  as  In 
'Jbe  presence  of  God    Genesis  17.1).    The  letter  of  the  Old 


Testament  legal  righteousness  was,  however,  a  standard 
very  much  below  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  unfolded  by  Christ 
(Matthew  5.  20-48;  2  Corinthians  3.  6,  14,  17.)  ncpirare- 
Josephus  says,  the  reason  why  he  wept  so  sorely,  was  that 
being  childless,  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  without  a  suc- 
cessor. How  often  our  wishes,  when  gratified,  prove 
curses !  Hezekiah  lived  to  have  a  son  ;  that  sou  was  th« 
Idolater  Manasseh,  the  chief  cause  of  God's  wrath  against 
Judah,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  2f* 
26,  27).  4.  In  2  Kings  20.  4,  the  quickness  of  God's  answer 
to  the  prayer  is  marked,  "afore  Isaiah  had  gone  out 
into  the  middle  court,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him:" 
te.,  before  he  had  left.  Hezekiah,  or  at  least  when  lie  had 
just  left  him,  ami  Hezekiah  was  In  the  act  of  praying  after 
having  heard  God's  message  by  Isaiah  (cf.  ch.  65.  24 ;  Psalm 
32.  5;  Daniel  9.  21  J.  5.  God  of  l)«nl  thy  father— God  re- 
members the  covenant  with  the  father  to  the  children 
(Exodus  21).  5;  Psalm  89.28,  29).  tears— < Psalm  56.  8.)  day* 
.  .  .  years— mau's  years,  however  many,  are  but  as  so 
many  days  (Genesis  5.  27).  6.  In  2  Kings  20.  8,  after  this 
verse  comes  the  statement  which  is  put  at  the  end,  In 
order  not  to  luterrupt  God's  message  (v.  21,  22)  by  Isaiah 
(v.  5-8).  will  deliver— the  city  was  already  delivered,  but 
here  assurance  is  given,  that  Hezekiah  shall  have  n» 
more  to  fear  from  the  Assyrians.  7.  sign — a  token  that 
God  would  fulfil  His  promise,  that  Hezekiah  should  "go 
up  into  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  the  third  day"  (2  Kings  20.  6, 
8);  the  words  in  italics  are  not  in  Isaiah.  S.  bring  again 
—cause  to  return  (Joshua  10.  12-14).  In  2  Kings  20.  9, 11,  the 
choice  Is  stated  to  have  been  given  to  Hezekiah,  whether 
the  shadow  should  go  forward,  or  go  back,  ten  degrees, 
Hezekiah  replied,  "It  is  a  light  thing  (a  less  decisive 
miracle)  for  the  shadow  to  ko  down  (Us  usual  direction) 
ten  degrees:  nay,  but  let  It  return  backward  ten  degrees;" 
60  Isaiah  cried  to  Jehovah  that  it  should  be  so,  and  it  was 
SO  (Cf.  Joshua  10.  12,  11).  sun-dial  of  Aha*— HERODOTUS 
(2.  109)  states  that  the  sun-dial,  and  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  hours,  were  Invented  by  the  Babylo- 
nians; from  them  Ahaz  borrowed  the  Invention.  Ho 
was  one,  from  his  connection  with  Tlglath-plleser,  likely 
to  have  done  so  (2  Kings  16.7,10).  "Shadow  of  the  de- 
grees" means  the  shadow  made  on  the  degrees.  Josephtjh 
thinks  these  degrees  were  steps  ascending  to  the  palace  of 
Ahaz;  the  time  of  day  was  indicated  by  the  number  of 
steps  reached  by  the  shadow.  But  probably  a  sun-dial, 
strictly  so  called,  is  meant;  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and  so 
placed,  that  Hezekiah,  when  convalescent,  could  witness 
the  miracle  from  his  chamber.  Cf.  v.  21,  22  with  2  Kings  20. 9, 
where  translate,  shall  this  shadow  go  forward,  Ac. ;  the  dial 
was  no  doubt  in  sight,  probably  "  in  the  middle  court"  (2 
Kings  20.  4),  the  point  where  Isaiah  turned  back  to  an- 
nounce God's  gracious  answers  to  Hezekiah.  Hence  this 
particular  sign  was  given.  The  retrogression  of  the 
shadow  may  have  been  effected  by  refraction;  a  cloud 
denser  than  the  air  Interposing  between  the  gnomon 
and  dial  would  cause  the  phenomenon,  which  does  not 
take  from  the  miracle,  for  God  gave  him  the  choice 
whether  the  shadow  should  go  forward  or  back,  and 
regulated  the  time  and  place.  Bosanqjctet  makes  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah  to  be  689  B.  a,  the  known  year  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  recession  of  the 
shadow.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  need  for  supposing 
any  revolution  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and 
earth,  but  merely  an  effect  produced  on  the  shadow  (2 
Kings  20.9-11);  that  effect  was  only  local,  and  designed 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Hezekiah,  for  the  Babylonian  as- 
tronomers and  king  "  sent  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that 
was  done  in  the  land"  (2  Chronicles  32.  81),  Implying  tliat 
it  had  not  extended  to  their  country.  No  mention  of  any 
instrument  for  marking  time  occurs  before  this  dial  of 
Ahaz,  700  b.  c.  The  first  mention  of  the  "  hour"  Is  made 
by  Daniel  at  Babylon  (Daniel  3.  6).  9-SO.  The  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  song  of  Hezekiah  Is  only  given  here,  not  ta 
the  parallel  passages  of  2  Kings  and  2  Chronicles;  ».  8  '„■» 
the  heading  or  inscription.  10.  euttiug  off—  KoaxxMiii.- 
i&b  translates,  "the  meridian; '  when  the  sun  stands  lb 
the  zenith :  so  "  the  perfect  day"  (Proverbs  4. 18).  Rath*r, 
"  in  the  tranquillity  of  my  days,  '  i.  «.,  that  period  of  IVflB 
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w-ryen   1   might   now   look   forward   to  *  tranquil   reign. 

SJAtrusnu]  The  Hebrew  W  *<>  translated  (oh.  tti.  6,  7).  go 
■  >— ruilier,  "go  into,"  as  In  cb.  4V.  3.  [Maubicr.;  residue 
«ff  my  years— those  wblcn  X  had  oaloulated  on.  God 
.sands  sickness  to  teach  man  not  to  calculate  on  the  mor- 
row, but  to  live  more  wholly  to  God,  as  If  each  day  were 
the  last.  11.  Lord  .  .  .  Lord— The  repetition,  as  In  v.  19, 
expresses  toe  excited  feeling  of  the  king's  mind.  To  tee 
the  Lord  ("  Jehovab")  \aftgi.  for,  to  enjoy  Hi*  good  gift*.  So, 
in  a  similar  connection  (Psalm  27.  IS),  "I  had  fainted,  un- 
less I  had  believed  to  teeth*  goodness  of  the  Lord  In  the  land 
of  the  living"  (Psalm  34.  12);  "What  man  is  he  that  deslr- 
»ih  life  that  he  may  tee  good  t"    world — rather,  translate, 

'among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ot  stillness,"  i.  e.. 
Hades  [Maurkr),  in  parallel  antithesis  to  "the  land  of 
the  living"  In  the  first  clause.  The  Hebrew  comes  from  a 
■root,  to  rest  or  cease  (Job  14. 6).  18.  age—  rather,  as  the  par- 
allel "shepherd's  tent"  requires  habitation,  so  the  Arabic. 
'Grhicnics,]  departed— Is  broken  up,  or  shifted,  as  a  tent 
to  a  different  locality.  The  same  Image  occurs  (2  Corin- 
thians 5, 1;  2  Peter  1.  12,  18).  He  plainly  expect*  to  exist, 
and  not  cease  to  be  in  another  state ;  as  the  shepherd  still 
(Ives,  after  he  has  struck  his  tent  and  removed  elsewhere. 

I  have  cut  off— He  attributes  to  himself  that  whloh  Is 
Qoo"s  will  with  respect  to  him;  because  he  declares  that 
will.  So  Jeremiah  Is  said  to  "root  out"  kingdoms,  be- 
cause he  declares  God's  purpose  of  doing  so  (Jeremiah  L 
10).  The  weaver  cuts  off  his  web  from  the  loom  when 
completed  lob  7.  6  has  a  like  Image.  The  Greeks  repre- 
sented the  Fates  as  spinning  and  cutting  off  the  threads 
of  each  man's  life,  he — God.  with  pining  stckuteas — 
rather,  from  the  thrum,  or  thread,  which  tied  the  loom  to 
the  weaver's  beam,  from  day  ...  to  night — t.  e..  In  the 
space  of  a  single  day  between  morning  and  night  (Job  4. 
Hi).  13.  1  reckoned  .  .  .  that— rather,  J  composed  (my 
mind,  during  the  night,  expecting  relief  In  the  "morn- 
ing," so  Job  7.  4):  for  (that  is  not,  as  In  the  English  Version, 
to  be  supplied)  as  a  Hon  tie  was  breaking  all  my  bones. 
fVrr-RiNGA..]  (Job  10. 16 ;  Lamentations  8. 10. 11.)  The  He- 
tnrew.  In  Psalm  181.2,  is  rendered  J  quieted.  Or  else,  "I 
made  myself  like  a  lion  (viz.,  In  roaring,  through  pain), 
He  wa«  so  breaking  my  bones!"  Poets  often  compare 
jjrest  groaning  to  a  lion's  roaring;  so,  next  verse,  he 
oompavos  his  groans  to  the  sounds  of  other  animals 
.Psalm  22.  1).  fMACBKB.]  1*.  Rather,  "Like  a  swallow, 
sr  a  cnine"  (from  a  root,  to  disturb  the  water,  a  bird  fre- 
quenting the  water)  [MatjkkbJ,  (Jeremiah  8.  7).  chatter— 
swifter:  broken  sonnds  expressive  of  pain,  dove — called 
oy  the  Arabs  the  daughter  of  mourning,  from  its  plaintive 
aote  (ch.  50.  X).  looking  upward— to  God  for  relief, 
nadertake  for — lit.,  be  surety  for  me;  assure  me  that  I 
*hall  be  restored  (Psalm  119.  122).  15-30.  The  second  part 
■>f  the  sous;  passes  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving  at  the 
prayer  being  heard.  What  shall  1  say — The  language 
of  one  Ht  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  sense  of  the  unex- 
pected deliverance,  both  spoken  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  done  It — 
(Numbers  23.  19. )  Both  promised  and  performed  (1  Thes- 
salonhms  5.24;  Hebrews  10.23).  himself—  no  one  else 
oonld  have  done  It  (Psalm  98.  1).  go  softly.  .  .  in  the 
bitterness  —  rather,  "on  account  of  the  bitterness;"  I 
will  behave  myself  humbly  in  remembrance  of  my  past 
sorrow  and  sickness  from  which  I  have  been  delivered 
by  God's  mercy  (see  1  Kings  21.  27,  29).  In  Psalm  42.  4, 
the  same  Hebrew  verb  expresses  the  slow  and  solemn 
gait  of  one  going  up  to  the  house  of  God;  It  is  found 
nowhere  else;  hence  Ro8Knmuio,kr  explains  it,  "I 
will  reverently  attend  the  sacred  festivals  in  the  tem- 
ple:" but  this  ellipsis  would  be  harsh;  rather  meta- 
phorically the  word  is  transferred  to  a  calm,  tolemn, 
snd  submissive  walk  of  life.  18.  by  these — viz.,  by  Ood's 
benefUx,  whloh  are  implied  In  the  context  (v.  15,  "He 
bath  Himself  done  It"  "unto  me").  All  "men  live  by 
toette"  benefits  (Psalm  104.  27-30),  "and  in  all  these  Is  the 

II  f»)  of  my  spirit,"  t.  «.,  /also  live  by  them  (Deuteronomy 
s,  8).  and  (wilt)  make  me  to  live— The  Hebrew  is  im- 
perative. "  make  me  to  live."  In  this  view  he  adds  a 
Mojyet-  to  the  confident  hope  founded  on  his  oompara- 


tlve  convalescence,  which  he  expressed,  "Thoo  unit  re- 
cover me."  [Madreb.]  17.  for  peace— Instead  of  tfct 
prosperity  which  I  had  previously,  great  bitterness—  1st., 
bitterness  to  me.  In  Hemes*  ;  expressing  Intense  emotion.  1* 
love —  lu.,  aWwhment, such  as  juitit  one  to  another  tenderly  . 
"Thou  hast  been  lovingly  attached  to  me  from  the  pit;" 
a  pregnant  phrase  for.  Thy  hive  has  gone  down  to  the  pit, 
and  drawn  me  out  from  It.  The  "pit"  is  here  simply 
death.  In  Hezekiah's  sense;  realized  in  Its  fulness  only  in 
reference  to  the  soul's  redemption  from  hell  by  Jesus 
ChriRt  (cli.61. 1),  who  went  down  to  the  pit  for  that  purpose 
Himself  (Psalm  88.  4-«;  Zecharlab  9.  11,12;  Hebrews  13. 
20).  "Sin"  and  sickness  are  connected  (Psalm  108.8;  ct 
ch.  53.  4,  with  Matthew  8.  17;  9.  5,  6),  especially  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  of  temporal  sanctions;  but 
even  now,  sickness,  though  not  invariably  arising  from 
sin  in  individuals,  Is  connected  with  it  in  the  general 
moral  view,  cast  .  .  .  behind  back — consigned  my  sins 
to  oblivion.  The  same  phrase  occurs  (1  Kings  14. 9;  Nehe- 
miah  9.  26;  Psalm  50.  17).  Contrast  Psalm  90.  8,  "Thou 
hast  set  our  Iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  th* 
light  of  thy  countenance."  18.  death— i.  e.,  the  dead ;  Hades 
and  Its  inhabitants  (Job  28.  22;  see  note,  o.  11).  Plainly 
Hezeklah  believed  in  a  world  of  disembodied  spirits;  his 
language  does  not  imply  what  skepticism  has  drawn  from 
It,  but  simply  that  he  regarded  the  disembodied  stale  as 
one  Incapable  of  declaring  the  praises  of  God  before  men, 
for  It  Is,  at  regards  this  world,  an  unseen  land  of  stillness; 
"  the  living"  alone  can  praise  God  on  earth,  In  reference  to 
which  only  he  Is  speaking;  ch.  57.  1,  2  shows  that  at  this 
time  the  true  view  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous 
dead  was  held,  though  not  with  the  full  clearness  of  the 
gospel,  which  "  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light" 
(2  Timothy  1.10).  hope  for  thy  truth— {Psalm  104.27.) 
Their  probation  Is  at  an  end.  They  can  no  longer  exercise 
faith  and  hope  in  regard  to  thy  faithfulness  to  thy  prom- 
ises, which  are  limited  to  the  present  state.  For  "hope" 
ceases  (even  In  the  case  of  the  godly)  when  sight  begins 
(Romans  8.  24,  25) ;  the  ungodly  have  "  no  hope"  (1  Thessa- 
lonlans  4. 18).  Hope  In  God's  truth  Is  one  of  the  ground* 
of  praise  to  God  (Psalm  71.  14 ;  119.  49).  Others  translate 
"cannot  celebrate."  9.  living  .  .  .  living — emphatic 
repetition,  as  in  v.  11, 17;  his  heart  Is  so  full  of  the  main 
object  of  his  prayer,  that  for  want  of  adequate  words  he 
repeats  the  same  word,  father  to  the  children — one 
generation  of  the  living  to  another.  He  probably,  also, 
hints  at  bis  own  desire  to  live  until  he  should  have  a  child, 
the  successor  to  his  throne,  to  whom  he  might  make 
known  and  so  perpetuate  the  memory  of  God's  truth. 
truth— faithfulness  to  His  promises;  especially  in  Heze- 
klah's  case,  His  promise  of  hearing  prayer.  20.  -was 
ready — not  in  the  Hebrew ;  "  Jehovah  was  for  my  salva- 
tion," i.  «.,  saved  me  (ct  ch.  12.  2).  we—  I  and  my  people, 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord — This  song  was  designed,  as 
many  of  the  other  Psalms,  as  a  form  *o  be  used  sn  public 
worship  at  stated  times,  perhaps  on  every  anniversary 
of  his  recovery;  hence  "all  the  dayt>  of  our  life."  lump 
ot  fig* — a  round  cake  of  figs  pleased  Into  a  mass  (I 
Samuel  25.  IS).  God  works  by  means;  the  meanest  of 
whloh  He  can  make  effectual  boll— Inflamed  ulcer, 
produced  by  the  plague.  *2.  house  of  the  Lord— Hence 
he  makes  the  praises  to  be  suzig  there  prominent  in  his 
song  (v.  20;  Psalm  118.  12-14,  Vl-iSfp. 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-8.  Hezkkiah's  Erbob  in  thi  Display  o»  Hn 
Riohkh  to  tiii  Babylonian  Ambassador.  1.  Mtre- 
dach-baladait— For  150  years  before  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  the  Mode,  a  succession  of  rulers, 
mostly  viceroys  of  Assyria,  ruled  Babylon,  from  the  time 
of  IK'abonassar,  747  B.  c.  That  date  Is  called  "  the  Era  of 
Nabonassar."  Pul  or  Phallukha  was  then  expelled,  and  a 
new  dynasty  set  up  at  Nineveh,  under  Tiglath-plleser. 
Semlramls  Pul's  wife,  then  retired  to  Babylon,  with  Na« 
bonassar.  her  son,  whose  advent  to  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  line  at  Vineveh,  marked  a 
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*e<v  ejik.    Sometimes  .he  viceroys  of  Babylon  made  them- 
itelvtm,  for  a  time,  independent  of  Assyria;  thus  Mero- 
<4ach-b*ladan  at  this  time  did  no,  encouraged  by  the  As- 
syrian disaster  in  the  Jewish  campaign ;  he  had  done  so 
before,  and  was  defeated  In  the  first  year  of  Sennacherib's 
reign,  ca  Is  recorded  in  cuneiform  characters  in  that  mon- 
arch's palace  of  Koj  unjtli.    Nabopolassar  was  the  first 
-.vbo  established,  permanently,  his  independence;  his  son, 
Neutichadnezzar,  raised   Babylon  to  the  position  which 
Plaeveh  once  occupied;  but  from  the  want  of  stone  near 
;ie  Lower  Euphrates,  the  buildings  of  Babylon,  formed  of 
*tm-drled  brick,  have  not  stood  the  wear  of  ages  as  Nine- 
veh has.    Merodach  was  an  idol,  the  same  as  the  god  of 
war  and  planet  Mars  (Jeremiah  60.  2).    Often  kings  took 
their  names  from  their  gods,  as  If  peculiarly  under  their 
tutelage.    80  Belshazzar  from  Bel.    Baladan  means  Bel  is 
ha  lord.    The  chronicle  of  Eusebius  contains  a  fragment 
of  Berosus,  stating   that  Arises,  an   Assyrian  viceroy, 
usurped  the  supreme  command  at  Babylon.    Merodach- 
$or  Berodaoh)  baladan  murdered  him  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne.    Sennacherib  conquered  Merodach-baladan  and 
left  Esar-haddon,  his  son,  as  governor  of  Babylon.    Mero- 
Juch-baladau  would  naturally  court  the  alliance  of  He- 
zekiah,  who,  like  himself,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Assyrian  king,  and  who  would  be  equally  glad  of  the 
Babylonian  alliance  against  Assyria ;  hence  arose  the  ex- 
jsesBJ  ve  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  usurper,    sick— An 
additional    reason  is   given   (2  Chronicles   82.  81).  "The 
pri  uvw  of  Babylon  sent  to  Inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was 
done  Id  the  laud,"  viz.,  the  recession  of  the  shadow  on 
Ahax's  sun-dial;    to  the  Chaldean  astronomers,  such  a 
fact  would  be  especially  Interesting,  the  dial  having  been 
I  in  veu ted  at  Babylon.    '4.  glad— It  was  not  the  mere  act, 
but  the  spirit  of  it,  which  provoked  God  (2  Chronicles  32. 
25),  "  Hezckiah  rendered  not  again  according  to  the  bene- 
fit done  unto  him,  for  his  heart  was  lifted  up;"  also  cf.  v.  3L 
God  "tries"  His  people  at  different  times  by  different 
way*,  bringing  out  "all  that  is  in  their  heart,"  to  show 
them  its  varied  corruptions.    Cf.  David  In  a  similar  case 
(I  Chronicles  21. 1-$).    precious  tiling*—  rather,  "  the  house 
01  his  (aromatic)  spices;"  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  break  to 
pieces,  as  is  done  to  aromatics.    silver  .  .  .  gold— partly 
got  from  the  Assyrian  camp  (ch.  83.  4);  partly  from  pres- 
ents \i  Chronicles  32.  23,  27-29).    precious  ointment— used 
Tor  anointing  kings  and  priests,    armour— or  else  vessels 
in   general;    the   parallel   passage  (2  Chronicles  82.  27), 
f  treasuries  .  .  .  for  shields,"  favours  English  Version.    His 
arsenal.     3.    What   .    .    .    whence — Implying    that   any 
proposition  coming  from  the  idolatrous  enemies  of  God, 
with  whom  Israel  was  forbidden  to  form  alliance,  should 
have  been  received  wi  th  any  th  lng  but  gladness.    Reliance 
on  Babylon,  rather  than  on  God,  was  a  similar  sin  to  the 
previous  reliance  on  Egypt  (ch.  80.  and  81).    far  country 
—implying  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  was 
proper  In  showing  attention  to  strangers  "from  a  far 
country."    41.  All— a  frank  confession  of  bis  whole  fault; 
the  king  submits  his  conduct  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  subject, 
because  that  subject  was  accredited  by  God.     Contrast 
Asa  (2  Chronicles  16.  7-10).    S.  Lord  of  hosts— who  has  all 
thy  goods  at  His  disposal.    6.  days  come— 12D  years  after- 
wards.   This  Is  the  first  intimation  that  the  Jews  would 
be  carried  to  Babylon— the  first  designation  of  their  place 
of  punishment.    The  general  prophecy  of  Moses  (Leviti- 
cus 28.  S3;  Deuteronomy  23.  Hi);  the  more  particular  one 
of  Ahljah  In  Jeroboam's  time  (1  Kings  14. 16),  "  beyond  the 
river;"  and  of  Amos  6.  27,  "captivity  beyond  Damascus;" 
are  now  concentrated  in  this  specific  one  as  to  "  Babylon" 
Mtcah  4, 10).    It  was  an  exact  retribution  in  kind,  that  as 
Babylon  had  been  the  Instrument  of  Hezeklah  and  Ju- 
dah's  sin,  so  also  it  should  be  the  instrument  of  their 
punishment.    T.  sons  .  .  .  front  thee— the  sons  which 
Hezekiah  (as  Jotephus  tells  us)  wished  to  have  (note,  ch. 
K  'i,  on  "  wept  sore")  will  be  among  the  foremost  In  saf- 
ptfl  fcg.    eunuchs— fulfilled  (Daniel  1.  2, 8, 7\    8.  peace  .  .  , 
in  my  days—the  punishment  was  not,  as  In  David's  case 
£  tt*n»u«t  ii.  18-15),  sent  In  his  time.    True  repentance  ae- 
•ji?.i  ■»<■<«•*  in  all  God's  ways,  and  finds  cause  of  thanksgiving 
'.»  **--j  mitigation 
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Ver.  1-31.  Second  Past  of  the  Pbofhsoiks  or  Issiah 
The  former  were  local  and  temporary  In  their  reference 
These  belong  to  the  distant  future,  and  are  world-wide  In 
their  interest;  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  under  Cyrus, 
which  he  here  foretells  by  prophetic  suggestion,  carries 
him  on  to  the  greater  deliverance  under  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  present  eclectic 
Church,  and  the  restorer  of  Israel  and  Head  of  the  world- 
wide kingdom,  literal  and  spiritual,  ultimately.  As  As- 
syria was  the  hostile  world-power  In  the  former  part, 
which  refers  to  Isaiah's  own  time,  so  Babylon  is  so  in  th« 
latter  part,  which  refers  to  a  period  long  subsequent.  The 
connecting  link,  however,  is  furnished  (ch.  39.  6)  at  the 
close  of  the  former  part.  The  latter  part  was  written  1b 
the  Old  age  of  Isaiah,  as  appears  from  the  greater  mellow- 
ness of  style  and  tone  which  pervades  It;  it  is  less  fiery 
and  more  tender  and  gentle  than  the  former  part.  L 
Comfort  ye — twice  repeated  to  give  double  assurauoa. 
Having  announced  the  coming  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  God  now  desires  His  servants,  the  prophets  (ch. 
62.  7),  to  comfort  them;  the  scene  is  laid  in  Babylon;  the 
time,  near  the  close  of  the  captivity ;  the  ground  of  com- 
fort Is  the  speedy  ending  of  the  captivity,  the  Lord  Him- 
self being  their  leader,  my  people  .  .  .  your  God — cor- 
relatives (Jeremiah  31. 33;  Uosea  1. 9, 10).  It  is  God'B  cov- 
enant relation  with  His  people,  and  His  "  word"  of  prom- 
ise (v.  8)  to  their  forefathers,  which  is  the  ground  of  His 
interposition  in  their  behalf,  after  having  for  a  time  chas- 
tised them  (ch.  64.8).  !4.  comfortably — lit.,  to  t/ie  heart; 
not  merely  to  the  intellect.  Jerusalem — though  then  la 
ruins,  regarded  by  God  as  about  to  be  rebuilt;  her  people 
are  chiefly  meant,  but  the  city  is  personified,  cry— pub- 
licly and  emphatically  as  a  herald  cries  aloud  (v.  3).  war- 
fare—the appointed  time  of  her  misery  (Job  7. 1,  Margin; 
14.14;  Daniel  10. 1).  The  ulterior  and  Messianic  reference 
probably  is  the  definite  time  of  the  legal  economy  of  bur- 
densome rites  is  at  an  end  (Galatians  4.  3,  4).  pardoned— 
The  Hebrew  expresses,  that  her  Iniquity  is  so  expiated 
that  God  now  delights  in  restoring  her.  double  for  all 
her  sins — This  can  only,  in  a  very  restricted  sease,  hold 
good  of  Judah's  restoration  after  the  first  captivity.  For 
how  can  it  be  said  her  "warfare  was  accomplished,"  when 
as  yet  the  galling  yoke  of  Antlochus  and  also  of  Rome 
was  before  them ?  The  "double  for  her  sins"  must  refer 
to  the  twofold  captivity,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman ; 
at  the  coming  close  of  this  latter  dispersion,  and  then 
only,  can  her  "Iniquity"  be  said  to  be  "pardoned,"  or 
fully  expiated.  (Houbigant.]  It  does  not  mean  double 
as  much  as  she  deserved,  but  ample  punishment  In  her 
twofold  captivity.  Messiah  is  the  antitypical  Israel  (cf. 
Matthew  2. 15,  with  Hosea  11.  1).  He  indeed  has  "  re- 
ceived" of  sufferings  amply  more  than  enough  to  expiate 
"for  our  sins"  (Romans  6.15,  17).  Otherwise  (cry  unto 
her),  "that  she  shall  receive  (blessings)  of  the  Lord's  band 
double  to  the  punishment  of  all  her  situ"  (so  "sin"  is  u»»d, 
Zecharlah  14. 18,  Margin).  [Lowth.J  English  Version  ia 
Simpler.  3.  crieth  in  the  wilderness— So  the  LXX.  and 
Matthew  3.3  connect  the  words.  The  Hebrew  accents, 
however,  connect  them  thus:  "In  the  wilderness  prepare 
ye,"  &c,  and  the  parallelism  also  requires  this,  "  Prepare 
ye  in  tfie  wilderness,"  answering  to  "make  straight  in  the 
desert."  Matthew  was  entitled,  as  under  inspiration,  to 
vary  the  connection,  so  as  to  bring  out  another  sense, 
included  in  the  Holy  Spirit's  Intention;  in  Matthew  3.  L 
"John  the  Baptist, preaching  in  the  wilderness. "  answers 
thus  to  "The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wiUierness.'' 
Maukrh  takes  the  participle  as  put  for  the  finite  verb 
(so  in  t>.  6),  "A  voice  crieth."  The  clause,  "  In  the  wilder- 
ness," alludes  to  Israel's  passage  through  It  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan  (Psalm  88.  7),  Jehovah  being  their  leader;  so  it 
shall  be  at  the  coming  restoration  of  Israel,  of  which  the 
restoration  from  Babylon  was  but  a  type  (not  ♦he  fall 
realization;  for  their  way  from  It  was  nut.  through  the 
"  wl Iderness").  Where  John  preached  {viz.,  in  the  wilder* 
ness;  the  type  of  this  earth,  a  moral  wilderness),  Asss 
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Ok*  Lord,  and  there  was  to  be  the  oomlng  of  the  Lord. 
[Baj»GiLL.i  John,  though  he  was  Immediately  followed 
by  the  guttering  Messiah,  Is  rather  the  herald  of  the 
ftomlng  reigning  Messiah,  as  Malachl  4.5,  6  ("before  the 
great:  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord"),  proves.  Matthew  17. 
fl  (Ot  Arts  3.21)  Implies  that  John  Is  not  exclusively 
meant  ;  and  that  though  In  one  sense  Ellas  has  come,  In 
another  he  is  yet  to  come.  John  was  the  jig.  Ellas,  coming 
•'  In  the  spirit  and  power  of  Ellas"  (Lake  L  17) ;  John  1.  21, 
a  Iivre  John  the  Baptist  denies  that  he  was  the  actual 
Ellas,  accords  with  this  view.  Malachl  4.  5,  6  cannot  have 
received  Its  exhaustive  fulfilment  In  John;  the  Jews 
ml  ways  understood  it  of  the  literal  Elijah.  As  there  Is 
another  consummating  advent  of  Messiah  Himself,  so 
perhaps  there  Is  to  be  of  his  forerunner  Ellas,  who  also 
was  present  at  the  transfiguration,  the  Lord— Hebrew, 
Tehovah;  as  this  Is  applied  to  Jesus,  He  must  be  Jehovah 
(Matthew  3.  3).  4 .  Eastern  monarchs  send  heralds  before 
them  In  a  Journey  to  clear  away  obstacles,  make  cause- 
ways over  valleys,  and  level  hills,  So  John's  duty  was 
to  bring  back  the  people  to  obedience  to  the  law,  and  to 
remove  all  sell-con tidence,  pride  in  national  privileges, 
hypocrisy,  and  irrellglon,  so  that  they  should  be  ready 
for  His  coming  (Malachl  4.6;  Luke  1.17).  crooked— de- 
clivities. 5.  see  It— The  LXX.  for  "It,"  have  "the  salva- 
tion of  God."  So  Luke  3.6  (ct  Luke  2.80.  (,«.,  Messiah); 
but  the  Evangelist  probably  took  these  words  from  ch. 
52. 10.  for— Rather,  "All  flesh  shall  see  that  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah  hath  spoken  It."  [Bbsoel.]  ©.  The  voice — The 
same  Divine  herald  as  In  v.  3.  he— one  of  those  ministers 
or  prophets  (Note,  v.  1)  whose  duty  It  was,  by  direction  of 
"the  voice,"  to  "comfort  the  Lord  s  afflicted  people  with 
the  promises  of  brighter  days."  All  flesh  Is  grass— The 
connection  is,  "All  human  things,  however  goodly,  are 
transitory:  Qod't  promises  alone  are  steadfast"  (v.  8,  15, 
17,  23,  24);  this  contrast  was  already  suggested  in  v.  5,  "All 
,$esh  .  .  .  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  1  Peter  1.  2-4,  25  applies 
this  passage  distinctly  to  the  gospel  word  of  Messiah  (ct 
'ohn  12.  21 ;  James  1, 10).  7.  Spirit  of  the  Lord— Rat  her, 
>.\iiid.  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  103. 16).  The  withering  east  wind 
t>f  those  countries  sent  by  Jehovah  (Jonah  4. 8).  the  people 
—Rather,  this  people  [Lowth],  which  may  refer  to  the 
Babylonians  [RosENinrLi.EB] ;  but  better,  mankind  in 
general,  as  In  ch.  42.  5;  so  v.  6,  "all  flesh;"  thin  wlwle  race, 
i.  e.,  man.  9.  Rather,  "Oh  thou  that  bringest  good  things 
to  Zion;  thou  that  bringest  good  tidings  to  Jerusalem." 
Thou  Is  thus  the  collective  personification  of  the  messengers 
who  announce  God's  gracious  purpose  to  Zion  (Note,  v.  1); 
oh.  52.7  confirms  this.  [Vclgatb  and  Gkseniits.]  If 
English  Version  be  retained,  the  sense  will  be,  the  glad 
message  was  first  to  be  proclaimed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
then  from  It  as  the  centre  to  all  "Judea,  Samaria,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  (Luke  24.47,  49;  Acts 
1.8).  [Vitringa  and  Hengstenbebg.]  mountain  — it 
was  customary  for  those  who  were  about  to  promulge 
any  great  thing,  to  ascend  a  hill  from  which  they  could 
be  seen  and  heard  by  all  (Judges  9.  7;  Matthew  6. 1).  be 
not  afraid— to  announce  to  the  exiles  their  coming  return 
home  is  attended  with  danger  In  the  midst  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  gospel  minister  must  "open  his  mouth 
ttoUUy"  (Proverbs  29.  25;  Epheslans  6. 19).  Behold— espe- 
cially at  His  second  coming  (Zechariah  12. 10 ;  14.  5).  10. 
with  strong  hand — rather,  an  a  strong  one.  [Maltbkk.] 
Or,  against  the  strong  one,  viz.,  Satan  (Matthew  12. 29 ;  Reve- 
lation 20.  2,  3, 10).  [Vitbinga.J  arm— power  (Psalm  89. 
IS;  98.  1).  for  him  —  i.  e.,  He  needs  not  to  seek  help  for 
Himself  from  any  external  source,  but  by  His  own  In- 
herent power  He  gains  rule  for  Himself  (so  v.  14).  -work- 
rather,  recompense  which  he  gives  for  work  (ch.  62.  11 ;  Reve- 
lation 22, 12).  11.  feed— including  all  a  shepherd's  care- 
tend  (Ezeklel  34.  23;  Psalm  23.  1;  Hebrews  13.  20;  1  Peter  2. 
J5).  carry— applicable  to  Messiah's  rest-oration  of  Israel,  as 
sheep  scattered  in  all  lands,  and  unable  to  move  of  them- 
selves to  their  own  land  (Psalm  80.  1;  Jeremiah  SB.  3).  As 
Israel  was  "carried  from  the  womb"  (i.e..  In  Its  earliest 
days)  (ch.  63.  9, 11,  12;  Psalm  77.  20),  so  it  shall  be  in  "  old 
sge"  (It*  latter  days)  (ch.  4fi,  3.  4).  gently  lead— as  a  thought- 
ful shepherd  does  the  ewes  "giving  suck"  (Margin/  (Gen- 
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esls  33. 13, 14).  13.  Lest  the  Jews  should  suppose  that  H* 
who  was  just  before  described  as  a  "  shepherd"  Is  a  mors 
man.  He  is  now  described  as  God.  Who— Who  else  bul 
God  could  do  so?  Therefore,  though  the  redemption  and 
restoration  of  H!s  people,  foretold  here,  was  a  work  oo- 
yond  man's  power,  they  should  not  doubt  Its  fulfilment, 
since  all  things  are  possible  to  Him  who  can  accurately 
regulate  the  jrroportion  of  the.  waters  as  if  He  had  measure  A. 
them  with  His  hand  (ct  v.  to).  But  Maurkb  translator, 
"Who  can  measure,"  Ac,  i.  «.,  How  Immeasurable  are  ths 
works  of  God?  The  former  Is  a  better  explanation  (Job 
28.  25;  Proverbs  30.  4).  span — the  space  from  the  end  of 
the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  extended;  God 
measures  the  vast  heavens  as  one  would  measure  a  small 
object  with  his  span,  dust  of  the  earth — all  the  earth  is 
to  Him  but  as  a  few  grains  of  dust  contained  in  a  small 
measure  ilit.,  the  third  part  of  a  larger  measure),  hills  u* 
a  balance — adjusted  in  their  right  proportions  and  places, 
as  exactly  as  if  He  had  weighed  them  ->ut.  13.  Quoted  In 
Romans  11.  34;  1  Corinthians  2.16.  I  le  Hel/rew  here  for 
"directed"  Is  the  same  as  in  v.  12  for  "meted  out;"  thus 
the  sense  is,  "Jehovah  measures  ont  heaven  with  His 
span;"  but  who  can  measure  Him?  (.«.,  Who  can  search 
out  His  Spirit  (mind)  wherewith  He  searches  out  and  accu- 
rately adjusts  all  things?  Maubeb  rightly  takes  the 
Hebrew  in  the  same  sense  as  in  v.  12  (so  Proverbs  16.  2;  21. 
2),  "weigh,"  "ponder."  "Direct,"  as  In  English  Version, 
answers,  however,  better  to  "taught"  In  the  parallel 
clause.  14.  path  of  Judgment — his  wisdom,  whereby  He 
so  beautifully  adjusts  the  places  and  proportions  of  all 
created  things.  1*.  of— rather  (hanging)  from  a  bucket. 
].Mai;kkr.j  he  taketh  up  ...  as  a  very  little  thing— 
rather,  "are  as  a  mere  grain  of  dust  which  Is  taken  up," 
viz.,  by  the  wind;  lit.,  one  taketh  up.  Impersonally  (Exodus 
lb.  14).  lMaurer.]  Isles  — rather,  lands  In  general,  an- 
swering to  "  the  nations"  In  the  parallel  clause:  perhaps 
lands,  like  Mesopotamia,  enclosed  by  rivers  [Jerome]  (so 
ch.  ii!.  15).  However,  English  Version,  "  Isles"  answers  well 
to  "mountains"  'v.  12),  both  alike  being  lifted  up  by  ths 
power  of  God  •  .a  fact  "  isles"  are  mountains  upheaved 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  volcanic  agency;  only  that  ho 
seems  heie  to  have  passed  from  unintelligent  creatureo  («. 
12)  to  intelligent,  as  nations  and  lands,  i.  e„  their  inhabit- 
ants. 16.  All  Lebanon's  forests  would  not  supply  fuel 
enough  to  burn  sacrifices  worthy  of  the  glory  of  God  (ch. 
66.1 ;  1  Kings  8.  27;  Psalm  50. 8-18).  beasts— which  abounded 
in  Lebanon.  17.  (Psalm  62.  9;  Daniel  1.  35).  less  than 
nothing— Mal'rer  translates,  as  in  ch.  41.  24,  of  nothing 
(partitivety ;  or  expressive  of  the  nature  of  a  thing),  a  mere 
nothing,  vanity — emptiness.  18.  Which  of  the  heathen 
idols,  then.  Is  to  be  compared  to  this  Almighty  God  ?  This 
passage,  if  not  written,  as  Karnes  thinks,  so  late  as  ths 
Idolatrous  limes  of  Manasseh,  has  at  least  a  prospective 
warning  reference  to  them  and  subsequent  reigns;  ths 
result  of  the  chastisement  of  Jewish  Idolatry  In  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  was  that  thenceforth  after  the  restoration 
the  Jews  never  fell  into  it.  Perhaps  these  prophecies  horl 
may  have  tended  to  that  result  (see  2  Kings  23.  26,  27).  tfl 
graven — rather,  an  image  In  general ;  for  it  Is  incongruous 
to  say  melteth  (i.  «.,  casts  out  of  metal)  a  graven  Image  <  i.  «„ 
one  of  carved  wood) ;  so  Jeremiah  10. 14,  "  molten  im 
spreodeth  it  over  —  (Note,  ch.  30.  22.)  chains — au  orna- 
ment lavishly  worn  by  rich  Orientals  (ch.  3.  18, 19),  and  ^c 
transferred  to  their  idols.  Egyptian  relics  show  that  Idols 
were  suspended  in  houses  by  chains.  30.  impoverish'  tl— 
lit.,  sunk  in  circumstances,  no  oblation— He  who  cannot 
afford  to  overlay  his  idol  with  gold  and  silver  (v.  19).  tres 
.  .  .  not  rot— the  cedar,  cypress,  oak,  or  ash  (ch.  +i.  14). 
graven  —  of  wood;  not  a  molten  one  of  metal,  not  frs 
moved— that  shall  be  durable.  21.  ye— wno  worship  Idols. 
The  question  emphatically  implies,  they  had  known. 
from  the  beginning— (Ch.  41.  4,  26;  48.  16.)  God  is  the  be- 
ginning (Revelation  1.  8).  The  tradition  handed  q^wd 
from  the  ven/  first,  of  the  creation  of  all  things  by  GoU  at 
the  beginning,  ought,  to  convince  you  of  His  omnipoteuot 
and  of  the  folly  of  idolatry.  '£A.  It  Is  he—  rather, connected 
with  last  verse.  Have  ye  not  known? — have  ye  r  ot  under- 
stood  tiim  that  sittcth?  <kc.  (v.  26).     ;M.A  te.sk       eiifml*- 
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applicable  to  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  above  which, 
*nd  the  vault  of  sky  around  It,  He  sits.  For  "  upon"  trans- 
late "above."  as  grasshoppers— or  locust*  In  His  sight 
(Numbers  U.  S3),  us  He  looks  down  from  on  high  (Psalm 
S3. 18, 1 1 ;  113.  +-0).  curtain— referring  to  the  awning  which 
the  Orientals  draw  over  the  open  court  In  the  centre  of 
ihelr  houses  as  a  shelter  In  rain  or  hot  weather.  23.  (Psalm 
\07  4;  Daniel  2.  21.)  Judges — i.e.,  rulers;  for  these  exer- 
alsedjudiclal  authority  (Psalm  2. 10).  The  Hebrew,  shophtce, 
answers  to  the  Carthaginian  chief  magistrates,  suffetes.  24. 
they —the  "  princes  and  Judges"  (v.  23)  who  oppose  God's 
nurposes  and  God's  people.  Often  compared  to  tall  trees 
iPsalm  37.  85;  Daniel  4. 10).  not  .  .  .  sown— the  seed,  i.  e., 
race,  shall  become  extinct  (Nahum  1. 14).  stock— not  even 
•hall  any  shoots  spring  up  from  the  stump  when  the  tree 
has  been  cut  down:  no  descendants  whatever  (Job  14.  7; 
Sole,  ch.  11.  1).  and  .  .  .  also  — so  LXX.  But  Maurer 
translates,  "They  are  hardly  (lit.,  not  yet,  as  in  2  Kings  20.  4) 
planted,  Ac,  when  He  (God)  blows  upon  them."  blow— 
the  Image  Is  from  the  hoteast  wind  (simoon)  that "  withers" 
vegetation,  whirlwind  . . .  stubble — (Psalm  83. 13), where, 
"like  a  wheel,"  refers  to  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirl- 
wind on  the  stubble.  25.  (Cf.  v.  18.)  36.  bringeth  out . . . 
ho»t— image  from  a  general  reviewing  his  army:  He  is 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  the  heavenly  hosts  (Job  38.  32).  calleth 
.  .  .  by  name  —  numerous  as  the  stars  are.  God  knows 
each  in  all  its  distinguishing  characteristics— a  sense  which 
"name"  often  bears  in  Scripture;  so  in  Genesis  2.  19,  20, 
Adam,  as  God's  vicegerent,  called  the  beasts  by  name,  i.  e., 
characterized  them  by  their  several  qualities,  which,  in- 
deed, He  has  Imparted,  by  the  greatness  .  .  .  falleth— 
rather,  "by  reason  of  abundance  of  (their  Inner  essential) 
force  and  firmness  of  strength,  not  one  of  them  is  driven 
astray ;"  referring  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  physical  forces 
with  which  He  has  endowed  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  pre- 
vent all  disorder  in  their  motions.  [Horsley.]  In  Eng- 
lish Version  the  sense  Is, "  He  has  endowed  them  with  their 
peculiar  attributes  ('names')  by  the  greatness  of  His 
might,"  and  the  power  of  His  st>  ength  (the  better  render- 
ing, instead  of,  "  for  that  He  is  strong").  27.  Since  these 
things  are  so,  thou  hast  no  reason  to  think  that  thine 
toterest  ("way,"  i.  e.,  condition,  Psalm  37.  5;  Jeremiah  12. 
I)  are  disregarded  by  God.  judgment  Is  passed  over 
from— rather,  My  cause  is  neglected  by  my  God;  He 
passes  by  my  case  in  my  bondage  and  distress  without 
noticing  it.  my  God— who  especially  might  be  ex- 
pected to  care  for  me.  28.  known— by  thine  own  obser- 
vation and  reading  of  Scripture,  hsurd— from  tradition 
rf  the  fathers,  everlasting,  <fcc— These  attributes  of 
Jehovah  ought  to  Inspire  His  afflicted  people  with  confi- 
dence, no  searching  of  his  understanding — therefore 
thy  cause  cannot,  as  thou  sayest,  escape  His  notice; 
though  much  in  His  ways  is  unsearchable.  He  cannot  err, 
(Job  11.  7-9).  He  is  never  "  faint"  or  "  weary"  with  having 
the  rountless  wants  of  His  people  ever  before  Him  to 
attend  to.  29.  Not  ouly  does  He  "not  faint"  (v.  28),  but 
He  feives  power  to  them  who  do  faint,  no  might  .  .  . 
Increasetu  strength— a  seeming  paradox.  They  "have 
no  might"  in  themselves;  but  in  Him  they  have  strength, 
and  He  "increases"  that  strength  (2  Corinthians  12.  9). 
30.  young  men — lit.,  those  selected;  men  picked  out  on 
account  of  their  youthful  vigour  for  an  enterprise.  31. 
mount  up — (2Samuel  1. 23.)  Rather,  "They  shall  put  forth 
fresh  feathers  as  eagles"  are  said  to  renovate  themselves; 
the  parallel  clause,  "renew their  strength,"  confirms  this. 
The  eagle  was  thought  to  moult  and  renew  his  feathers, 
and  with  them  his  strength,  in  old  age  (so  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
Psalm  103. 5).  However,  English  Version  is  favoured  by  the 
descending  climax,  mount  up — run — walk.  In  every  attltnde 
fche  prayix*,  waiting  child  of  God  is  "strong  in  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  84. 7 ;  Micah  4.  5 ;  Hebrews  12. 1). 
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Nations  from  that  Prince.    I.  (Zecbarlah  2.  IS.)    God 
is  about  to  argue  the  ca.se,  therefore  lei  the  nations  listen 
in  reverential  silence.     Cf.  Genesis  28.   16,  1",  as  to  th* 
spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  behave  before  God.    before 
me — rather  (turning),  towards  me.  [Maukek.j    islands- 
Including  all  regions  beyond  sea  (Jeremiah  25.  22),  maritime 
regions,  not  merely  isles  In  the  strict  seuse.    renew  .  . 
strength— let  them  gather  their  strength  for  the  argu- 
ment; let  them  adduce  tfteir  strongest  arguvierUs  (cf.  ch.  1. 
18;  Job  9.  32).     "Judgment"  means  here,  to  decide  the 
point  at  issue  between  us.    2.  Who — else  but  God  7    The 
fact  that  God  "-aiseth  up"  (?yrus,  and  qualities  him  for 
becoming  the  conqueror  of  the  nations  and  deliverer  of 
God's  people,  Is  a  strong  argument  why  they  should  trust 
in  Him.    The  future  is  here  prophetically  represented  as 
present  or  past,    the  righteous  man — Cyrus ;  as  ch.  44. 
28;   45.  1-4,  13;  46.  11,  "from   the   East,"  prove.     Called 
"  righteous,"  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  own  equity 
(Herodotus,  3.  89),  as  because  he  fulfilled  Ood's  righteous 
will  In  restoring  the  Jews  from  their  unjust  captivity. 
Raised  him  up  in  righteousness.  The  LXX.  take  the  Hebrew 
as  a  noun,  righteousness.  Maurer  translates,  "  Who  raised 
up  him  whom  salvation  (national  and  temporal,  the  gift 
of  God's  '  righteousness'  to  the  good,  ch.  32.  17 ;  cf.  ch.  45. 
8;  51.  5)  meets  at  his  foot*  (i.  e„  wherever  he  goes).    Cyrus 
is  said  to  come  from  the  East,  because  Persia  is  east  ol 
Babylon  ;  but  in  v.  25,  from  tfie  north,  in  reference  to  Media. 
At  the  same  time  the  full  sense  of  righteousness,  or  right- 
eous, and  of  the  whole  passage,  is  realized  only  in  Mes- 
siah, Cyrus'  antitype  (Cyrus  knew  not  God,  ch.  45.  4).    Ha 
goes  forth  as  the  Universal  Conqueror  of  the  "  nations," 
In  righteousness  making  war  (Psalm  2.  8,  9;  Revelation  19 
11-15;  6.  2;  2.  26,  27).    "  The  Idols  He  shall  utterly  abolish" 
(cf.  v.  7.  23,  with  ch.  2.  18).    Righteousness  was  always 
raised  up  from  the  East.    Paradise  was  east  of  Eden.  The 
cherubim  were  at  the  east  of  the  garden.    Abraham  was 
called  from  the  East.    Judea,  the  birth-place  of  Messiah, 
was  in  the  East,     called  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  foot — called  him  to 
attend  His  (God's)  steps,  i.  e.,  follow  His  guidance.    In 
Ezra  1,  2,  Cyrus  acknowledges  Jehovah  as  the  Giver  of  his 
victories.  He  subdued  the  nations  from  the  Euxlne  to  tha 
Red  Sea,  and  even  Egypt  (says  Xbnophon).   dust— (Ch.  17. 
13;  29.  6;  Psalm  18.  42.)    Persia,  Cyrus'  country,  was  famed 
for  the  use  of  the  "bow"  (ch.  22.  6).    "  Before  him"  means 
"gave  them  into  hispoiver"  (Joshua  10. 12).   Maueer  trans- 
lates, "Gave  his  (the  enemy's)  sword  to  be  dust,  and  his 
(the  enemy's)  bow  to  be  as  stubble"  (Job  41.  26,  29).    3. 
Cyrus  had  not  visited  the  regions  of  the  Euphrates  and 
westward,  until  he  visited  them  for  conquest.     So  the 
gospel  conquests  peretrated  regions  where  the  name  of 
God  was  unknown  be.bre.  4.  Who— else  but  God  T    call- 
ing .  .  .  generations  from  .  .  .  beginning— The  origin 
and  position  of  all  nations  are  from  God  (Deuteronomy 
32.  8;  Acts  17.  26);  what  is  true  of  Cyrus  and  his  con- 
quests is  true  of  all  the  movements  of  history  from  the 
first;  all  are  from  God.    with  the  last— i.  e.,  the  last  (ch. 
44.  6;  48.  12).     5.  feared  — that  they  would  be  subdued. 
drew  near  and  came — together,  for  mutual  defence,    tt. 
Be  of  good  courage— Be  not  alarmed  because  of  Cyrus, 
but  make  new  Images  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  gods 
against  him.   7.  One  workman  encourages  the  other  to  be 
quick  in  finishing  the  idol,  so  as  to  avert  the  impending 
danger,    nails — to  keep  it  steady  in  its  place.     Wisdom 
13. 15, 16,  gives  a  similar  picture  of  the  folly  of  Idolatry. 
8.  Contrast  between  the  idolatrous  nations  whom  God 
will  destroy  by  Cyrus;  and  Israel  whom  God  will  deliver 
by  the  same  man  for  their  forefathers'  sake,    servant— so 
termed  as  being  chosen  by  God  to  worship  Him  them- 
selves, and  to  lead  other  peoples  to  do  the  same  (ch.  45.  4). 
Jacob  .  .  .  chosen— (Psalm  135.  4.)    my  friend— HI.,  loving 
me.    9.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  taken  from  the 
remote  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Others  take  it  of  Israel,  called 
out  of  Egypt  (Deuteronomy  4.  37 ;  Hosea  11. 1).    front  s.hs 
chief  men— lit.,  the  elbow* ;  so  the  joints ;  hence  the  rorA 
which  Joins  the  tree  to  the  earth  ;fig„  those  of  ancient  and 
noble  stock.    But  the  paralled  clause  ("  ends  of  the  eat  Ui)" 
favours  Gesenius,  who  translates,  "the  extremities  of  the 
earth  :"  so  Jerome.    10.  be  not  dismayed — lit.,  anxious!) 
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u>  too*  at  one  another  in  dismay,  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness — ».  t.,  my  right  hand  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  my  righteousness  (faithfulness  to  my  promises) 
k>  uphold  thee.  11.  ashamed— put  to  the  shame  of  defeat 
i  of.  oh.  54.  17  ;  Romans  9.  «$>.  12.  seek  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  not 
*u(l- said  of  one  so  utterly  put  out  of  the  way  that  not  a 
trace  of  him  can  be  found  (Psalm  87.  86).  thing  of 
naught — shall  utterly  perish.  13.  (Deuteronomy  88.  28, 
ID.)  14.  worm—  in  a  state  of  contempt  and  affliction, 
whom  all  loathe  aud  tread  on,  tbe  very  expression  which 
Messiah,  ou  the  cross,  applies  to  Himself  (Psalin  22.  0),  so 
nompletely  are  the  Lord  and  His  people  Identified  and 
assimilated.  "God's  people  are  as  'worms'  in  humble 
thoughts  of  themselves,  and  In  their  enemies'  haughty 
thoughts  of  them;  worms,  but  not  vipers,  or  of  the  ser- 
pent's seed."  [Hknbt.]  men — the  parallelism  requires 
the  word  "men"  here  to  have  associated  with  It  the  Idea 
of  fewness  or  feebleness.  LOMTIH  translate*,  "  Ye  mortals  of 
Israel."  The  LXX.,  "Altogether  diminutive."  Maukkr 
supports  English  Version,  which  the  Hebrete  text  best 
accords  with,  the  Lord — in  general,  and  thy  Re- 
deemer—In  particular;  a  still  stronger  reason  why  He 
should  "  help"  them.  15.  God  will  make  Israel  to  destroy 
their  enemies  as  the  Eastern  corn-drag  (oh.  28.  27,  28) 
onuses  out  the  grain  with  Its  teeth,  and  gives  the  chaff 
*o  the  winds  to  scatter.  te«th— serrated,  so  as  to  cut  up 
the  straw  for  fodder,  and  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff,  mountains  .  .  .  hills — kingdoms  more  or  less 
powerful  that  were  hostile  to  Israel  (ch.  2.  14).  16. 
fan— winnowed  (cf.  Matthew  3. 12.)  whirlwind  .  .  .  scat- 
ter tht-in — (Job  27.  21;  80.  22.)  17.  poor  and  needy— pri- 
marily, the  exiles  in  Babylon,  water—; fig.,  refreshment, 
ftrosperitp  after  their  affliction.  The  language  Is  so  con- 
structed as  only  very  partially  to  apply  to  the  local  and 
temporary  event  of  the  restoration  from  Babylon ;  but 
fully  to  be  realized  in  tbe  waters  of  life  and  of  the  Spirit, 
under  the  gospel  (ch.  SO.  25 ;  44.  8;  John  7.  37-89;  4. 14).  God 
'.vrought  no  miracles  that  we  read  of.  In  any  wilderness, 
during  the  return  from  Babylon,  faileth— rather.  It  rigid 
or  parched.  [Hob.sl.ky.]  18.  Alluding  to  the  waters  with 
which  Israel  was  miraculously  supplied  In  the  desert 
after  having  come  out  of  Egypt,  high  place*— bare  of 
trees,  barren,  aud  un  watered  (Jeremiah  4.  II;  14.8).  High 
place*  .  .  .  valleys  spiritually  express  that  In  all  circum- 
stances, whether  elevated  or  depressed,  God's  people  will 
have  refreshment  for  their  souls,  however  little  to  be  ex- 
pected It  might  seem.  19.  (Ch.  32.  15;  65.  13.)  shlttah— 
rather,  the  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  from  which  the  gum 
Arabic  is  obtained.  [Lowth,]  oil  tree— the  olive.  n* 
tree — rather,  the  cypress:  grateful  by  lis  shade,  pine— 
Gesen  ids  translates,  "  the  holm."  box  tree — not  the  shrub 
used  for  bordering  flower-beds,  but  [Gesenics]  a  kind  of 
cedar,  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  Its  cones,  and  the 
upward  direction  of  Its  branches,  80.  consider— itt.,  lay 
it  (to  heart);  turn  (their  attention)  to  It.  "  They  "  refers  to 
all  lands  (v.  1 ;  Psalm  64.  9;  40.  8).  The  effect  on  the  Gen- 
tiles of  God's  open  Interposition  hereafter  in  behalf  of  Is- 
rael shall  be,  they  shall  seek  Israel's  God  (ch.  2.  8;  Zech- 
arlah  8.  21-23).  21.  A  new  challenge  to  the  idolaters  (see 
v.  1, 7)  to  say,  can  their  idols  predict  future  event*  as  Jehovah' 
can  (v.  22-35,  &c.)?  your  strong  reasons— the  reasons  for 
Idol-worship  which  you  think  especially  strong.  28. 
what  shall  happen—"  Let  them  bring  near  and  declare 
future  contingencies."  [HORRLEY.]  former  things  .  .  . 
the  latter  end  of  them— show  what  former  predictions 
the  idols  have  given,  that  we  may  compare  the  event 
("latter  end")  with  them;  or  give  new  prophecies  ("de- 
olare  things  to  come  ")  (ch.  42.  8).  [Ma chick.]  Barnes  ex- 
plains it  more  recondltely,  "  Let  them  foretell  the  entire 
series  of  events,  showing,  In  their  order,  the  things  which 
•hail  first  occur,  as  well  as  those  which  shall  finally  hap- 
pen ;"  the  false  prophets  tried  to  predict  isolated  events, 
having  no  mutual  dependency ;  not  a  long  series  of  events 
mutually  and  orderly  connected,  and  stretching  far  into 
futurity.  They  did  not  even  try  to  do  this.  None  but  God 
can  do  It  (ch.  46. 10;  44.  7,  6).  "Or  .  .  .  things  to  come" 
will.  In  this  view,  mean,  Le/  *\em,  if  they  cannot  pre- 
tlct  tie  series,  even  predict  plainly  any  detached  event- 
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83.  do  good  .  .  .  evil— give  any  proof  at  all  of  your  power, 
either  to  reward  your  friends  or  punish  your  eneinloj 
(Psalm  115.  2-8).  that  we  may  be  dismayed,  and  behold 
It  together— Ma  CRER  translates,  "That  we  (Jehovan  and 
the  idols)  may  look  one  another  In  the  lace  (1.  e.,  encounter 
one  another;  2  Kings  14.  8,  11),  and  see"  our  respective 
powers  by  a  trial.  Horsley  translates,  "Then  tne  mo- 
ment we  behold,  we  shall  be  dismayed."  We  thus,  and 
In  English  Version,  refers  to  Jehovah  and  Hi*  worshipper* 

84.  of  nothing— (Note  ch.  40. 17.)  The  Hebrew  text  is  he.* 
corrupt;  so  English  Version  treats  it.  abomination— ab- 
stract for  concrete :  not  merely  abominable,  but  the  essenct 
of  whatever  Is  so  (Deuteronomy  18. 12).  chooaeth  you— 
as  an  object  of  worship.  25.  raised  up — in  purpose:  not 
fulfilled  till  150  years  afterwards,  north— In  v.  2,  "from 
theEast;"  botharetrue:  see  the  note  there,  call  .  .  my 
name— acknowledge  me  as  God,  and  attribute  His  suocom 
tome;  this  he  did  In  the  proclamation  (Ezra  1.  2).  This 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  that  Cyrus  renounced  Idol- 
atry, but  hearing  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  given  150  yea-s  be- 
fore, so  fully  realized  In  his  own  acts,  he  recognized  God 
as  the  true  God,  but  retained  his  Idol  (so  Naaiuan,  2  1  ings 
5 ;  ct  2  Kings  17.  83,  41 ;  Daniel  8.  28 ;  4. 1-8,  34-37).  princes 
— the  Babylonian  satraps  or  governors  of  provinces. 
mortar— mire:  He  shall  tread  them  nnder  foot  as  dirt 
(ch.lu.t>).  26.  Who — of  the  Idolatrous  soothsayers  T  When 
this  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled,  all  shall  see  that  God  fore- 
told as  to  Cyrus,  which  none  of  the  soothsayers  have. 
before  time — before  the  event  occurred.  He  is  right- 
eous—rather, It  is  true;  it  was  a  true  prophecy,  as  the 
event  shows.  "  He  Is  righteous,"  in  English  Version,  m  ust 
be  interpreted.  The  fulfilment  of  the  Idol's  words  proves 
that  he  is  faithful,  showeth,  Ac—  rather ,  "  there  was  none 
(of  the  soothsayers)  that  showed  .  .  declared — no  one  has 
heard  your  words  "  foretelling  the  event.  27.  Rather,  "  I 
first  will  give  to  Zion  and  to  Jerusalem  the  messenger  of 
good  tidings,  Behold,  behold  them  I"  The  clause  "  Behold 
.  .  .  them"  (the  wished- for  event  i*  now  present)  is  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence  as  a  detached  exclamation,  by 
an  elegant  transposition,  the  language  being  framed 
abruptly,  as  one  would  speak  In  putting  vividly  as  it 
were,  before  the  eyes  of  others,  some  Joyous  event  which 
he  bad  Just  learned  [Ludovicub  dr  Diet/]  (ct  oh.  40.  9). 
None  of  the  Idols  had  foretold  these  events.  Jehovah 
was  the  "  first "  to  do  so  (see  v.  4).  28.  no  counsellor—  no 
one  of  the  Idolatrous  soothsayers  who  could  advertise 
(Numbers  24.  14)  those  who  consulted  them  what  would  take 
place.  Cf.  "  counsel  of  His  messenger  "  (ch.  44. 26).  when  1 
asked— i.  e.,  challenged  them,  in  this  chapter.  89.  con- 
fusion— emptiness.    [BARNES.] 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

Ver.  1-25.  Messiah  the  Astitype  of  Cyxur.— God1! 
description  of  His  character  (v.  1-4).  God  addresses  Him 
directly  (v.  5-7).  Address  to  the  people  to  attend  to  tb* 
subject  (v.  8,  9).  Call  to  all,  and  especially  the  exile  Jews 
to  rejoice  In  the  coming  deliverance  (t>.  10-25).  1.  my  ser> 
vent— The  law  of  prophetic  suggestion  leads  Isaiah  froze 
Cyrus  to  the  far  greater  Deliverer,  behind  whom  the  for- 
mer Is  lost  sight  of.  The  express  quotation  in  Matthew 
12.  18-20,  and  the  description  can  apply  to  Messiah  alont 
(Psalm  40.6;  with  which  cf.  Exodus  21.  6;  John  6.38;  Phll- 
lpplans  2.  7).  Israel,  also.  In  Its  highest  ideal,  Is  called 
the  "  servant  "  of  God  (ch.  49.  8).  But  this  Ideal  Is  I  sallzed 
only  In  the  antltypical  Israel,  Its  represents tlve-mau  and 
Head,  Messiah  (cf.  Matthew  2.  15,  with  Hosea  11. 1).  "  Ser- 
vant "  was  the  position  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God 
throughout  His  humiliation,  elect— chosen  by  God  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world  for  an  atonement  (1  Peter 
L  20;  Revelation  13.  8).  Redemption  was  no  afterthought 
to  remedy  an  unforeseen  evil  (Romans  16.  25,  26 ;  Ephe- 
sians  8.  9, 11 ;  2  Timothy  1. 9, 10;  Titus  1.  2,  3).  In  Matthew 
12. 18  It  Is  rendered  "my  beloved:"  the  only  beloved  Son, 
beloved  in  a  sense  distinct  from  all  others.  Election  and 
the  love  of  God  are  Inseparably  Joined,  my  soul— a  human 
phrase  applied  to  God,  because  of  the  Intended  union  of 
humanity  with  the  Divinity:    I  myself,     deltghteth— If 
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■jrall  pleased  with,  and  accept*,  as  a  propitiation.  God 
*mld  have  "delighted  "  In  no  created  being  as  a  mediator 
(ct  v.  21 ;  ch.  68.  5;  Matthew  3. 17).  Spirit  upon  him— (Ch. 
1L  2;  61.  1 ;  Luke  4.  18  ;  John  8.  34.)  Judgment— the  gospel 
dispensation,  founded  on  Justice,  the  canon  of  the  Divine 
rule  and  principle  of  Judgment  called  "the  law"  (ch.  2.  3; 
st  t>.  4;  51.  4;  49.  6).  The  gospel  has  a  discriminating  judi- 
cial effect :  saving  to  penitents :  condemnatory  to  Satan,  the 
*neiuy  (John  12.  81 ;  16.  11),  and  the  wilfully  Impenitent 
(John  9.39);  Matthew  12. 18  has,  /He  shall  show,"  for  "  He 
shall  bring  forth,"  or  "cause  to  go  forth."  Christ  both  pro- 
duced and  announced  His  "Judgment."  The  Hebrew 
dwells  most  on  His  producing  It;  Matthew  on  His  an- 
nouncement, of  it:  the  two  are  Joined  In  Him.  a.  Mat- 
thew marks  the  kind  of  "cry"  as  that  of  altercation  by 
quoting  It,  "  He  shall  not  strive"  (ch.  53.  7).  street—  LXX. 
translate,  "outside."  An  Image  from  an  altercation  In  a 
house,  lond  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  street  outside :  appro- 
priate of  Him  who  "withdrew  himself"  from  the  public 
lame  created  by  His  miracles  to  privacy  (Matthew  12.  15; 
v.  34,  there,  shows  another  and  sterner  aspect  of  Hts  cha- 
racter, which  Is  also  Implied  In  the  term  "Judgment").  3. 
bni loed— "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him"  (ch.  63.  5, 10; 
Genesis  3.  15);  so  He  can  feel  for  the  bruised.  As  v.  2  de- 
scribed His  untnrbulent  spirit  towards  His  violent  ene- 
mies (Matthew  12.  14-16),  and  His  ntter  freedom  from  love 
of  notoriety,  so  v.  8,  His  tenderness  In  cherishing  the  first 
spark  of  grace  In  the  penitent  (ch.40.  11).  reed— fragile: 
easily  "shaken  with  the  wind"  (Matthew  11.7).  Those 
who  are  at  best  feeble,  and  who  besides  are  oppressed  by 
calamity  or  by  the  sense  of  sin.  break — entirely  crush  or 
condemn.  Ct  "  bind  up  the  broken-hearted"  (ch.  50.  4;  (U. 
1;  Matthew  11.28).  flax— pat  for  the  l&mp-wUsk,  formed 
of  tlax.  The  believer  Is  the  lamp  (so  the  Greek,  Matthew 
4.16;  John  5. 85):  his  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  Is  the  wick.  "Smoking"  means  dimly -burning, 
rm</ula>rin</t  the  flame  not  quite  extinct.  This  expresses 
the  positive  side  of  the  penitent's  religion;  as  "bruised 
reed,''  the  negative.  Broken-hearted  in  himself,  but  not 
without  some  spark  of  flame:  lit.,  from  above.  Christ  will 
supply  such  a  one  with  grace  as  with  oil.  Also,  the  light 
of  nature  smouldering  in  the  Gentiles  amidst  the  hurtful 
.'urnes  of  error.  He  not  only  did  not  quench,  but  cleared 
away  the  mists  and  superadded  the  light  of  revelation. 
See  Jekoxk  ad  Alg.  Qu.  2.  truth— Matthew  12.  20  quotes 
it,  "send  forth  Judgment  unto  victory."  Matthew,  under 
the  Spirit,  gives  the  virtual  sense,  but  varies  the  word,  in 
order  to  bring  out  a  fresh  aspect  of  the  same  thing.  Troth 
has  In  itself  the  elements  of  victory  over  all  opposing 
forces.  Truth  is  the  victory  of  Him  who  Is  "the  troth" 
(John  14. 6).  The  gospel  judicial  sifting  (•'Judgment")  of  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers,  begun  already  in  part  (John  8. 18, 
IP;  8.  88),  will  be  consummated  victoriously  in  truth  only  at 
His  second  coming;  v.  13, 14,  here,  and  Matthew  12.32,  36, 
U,  42,  show  that  there  Is  reference  to  the  judicial  aspect  of 
the  gospel,  especially  finally:  besides  the  mild  triumph 
of  Jesns  coming  In  mercy  to  the  penitent  now  (v.  2),  there 
•hall  be  finally  the  Judgment  on  His  enemies,  when  the 
"  truth"  shall  be  perfectly  developed.  Cf.  ch.  61.  1-3,  where 
the  two  comings  are  similarly  Joined  (Psalm  2.  4-6,  8;  Rev- 
elation 15.  2,  4;  19.  11-16).  On  "Judgment,"  see  Note,  v.  1. 
*.  fall— faint;  man  in  religion  may  become  as  the  almost 
expiring  flax-wick  {v.  3),  but  not  so  He  in  His  purposes  of 
grace,  discouraged— lit.,  broken,  i.  «.,  checked  in  zeal  by 
discouragements  (cf.  ch.  49.  4,  5).  Rowbixmuli.kr  not  so 
nvell  translates,  "  He  shall  not  be  too  slow  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  run  too  hastily  on  the  other."  Judgment— His  true  re- 
ligion, the  canon  of  His  Judgments  and  righteous  reign. 
taiot  .  .  .  wait,  Ac— The  distant  lands  beyond  sea  shall  pat 
their  trust  in  His  gospel  way  of  salvation.  Matthew  12.  21 
virtually  gives  the  sense,  with  the  inspired  addition  of 
another  aspect  of  the  same  thing,  "In  his  name  shall  the 
ttentiles  trust"  (as  "wait  for"  here  means,  ch.  30.  18).  "  His 
i»w"  is  not  something  distinct  from  Himself,  but  is  in- 
ieed  HitH4f.lf,  the  manifestation  of  God's  character 
."name")  in  Christ,  who  »s  the  embodiment  «/  the  law  (ch. 
/%,  It;  J  er  smith  23.  8;  ^  «ans  10.  4).  "Isles"  here,  and 
*■■  r*>  ma.7  >*»fter  to  th*  r        that  the  populations  of  which 


the  Chnrch  was  primarily  formed  were  Gentilea  of  Shi 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  9.  Previously 
God  had  spoken  of  Messiah ;  now  (v.  V-7  He  speak*  at 
Him.  To  show  to  all  that  He  Is  able  to  sustain  the  Mes- 
siah in  His  appointed  work,  and  that  all  might  accept 
Messiah  as  commissioned  by  such  a  mighty  God,  He  oom< 
mences  by  announcing  Himself  as  the  Almighty  Create! 
and  Preserver  of  all  things,  spread  . .  .  earth — (Psalm  188. 
6.)  8.  In  righteousneaa — rather,  "for  a  righteoas  pur- 
pose." (Lowth,]  (See  t>.  21.)  God  "set  forth"  Hts  Son 
"  to  be  a  propitiation  (so  as)  to  declare  His  (God's)  right- 
eousners,  that  God  might  be  Just,  and  (yet)  the  Jnatlfler  of 
him  which  belleveth  in  Jesus"  (Romans  8.  25,  3C ,  cf.  Note, 
ch.  41.2;  45. 13;  50.  8,  9).  hold  .  .  .  hand— ct  a-t  to  Israel, 
the  type  of  Messiah,  Hosea  11.  3.  covenant — the  medium 
of  the  covenant,  originally  made  between  God  and  Abra- 
ham (ch.  49.  8).  "The  mediator  of  a  better  covenant"  (He- 
brews 8.  6)  than  the  law  (see  ch.  49.  8;  Jeremiah  81.  S3;  50.5). 
So  the  abstract "  peace,"  for  peace-maker  (Mlcah  6.  6 ;  Ephe- 
slans  2.14).  the  people— Israel;  as  ch.  49.  8,  compared 
with  v.  6,  proves  (Luke  2,  32).  7.  blind— spiritually  (v.  16, 
18,  19;  ch.  35.  5;  John  9.  39).  prison— (Ch.  61.  1,2.)  dark- 
nese— opposed  to  "  light"  (v.  6;  Epheslans  5.  8;  1  Peter  2.9). 
8.  God  turns  from  addressing  Messiah  to  the  p»w>ple. 
I^ord— Jehovah  :  God's  distinguishing  and  incommuni- 
cable name,  indicating  essential  being  and  immutable 
faithfulness  (ct  Exodus  6.8;  Psalm  88.  18;  96.  5;  Hosea  12. 
5).  my— that  is  due  to  me,  and  to  me  alone.  9.  formei 
things — former  predictions  of  God,  which  were  now  ful- 
filled, are  here  adduced  in  proof  that  they  ought  to  trust 
in  Him  alone  as  God,  viz.,  the  predictions  as  to  Israel's  res- 
toration from  Babylon,  new- viz.,  predictions  as  to  Mes- 
siah, who  is  to  bring  all  nations  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
(v.  1,  4,  6).  spring  forth — the  same  image  from  plants  jurt 
beginning  to  germinate  occurs,  ch.  48.  19 ;  68.  8.  Before  then 
Is  the  slightest  indication  to  enable  a  sagacious  observer  te 
infer  the  coming  event,  God  foretells  It.  10.  new  song- 
such  as  has  never  before  been  sung,  called  for  by  a  new 
manifestation  of  God's  grace,  to  express  which  no  hymn 
for  former  mercies  would  be  appropriate.  The  new  song 
shall  be  sung  when  the  Lord  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  an4 
all  "nations  shall  flow  unto  it"  (ch.  2.2;  26. 1;  Revelation 
5.9;  14.3).  ye  that  go  down  to  the  sea — whose  conver- 
sion will  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  gospel  to  distant 
lands,  all . .  .  therein— all  the  living  creatures  tliat  fill  the 
sea  (Psalm  96.  11).  [Maubee.]  Or,  all  sailors  and  voyagers. 
[Genestus.]  But  these  were  already  mentioned  in  the 
previous  clause :  there  ho  called  on  all  who  go  upon  tht 
sea;  in  this  clanse  all  animals  in  the  sea;  so  in  v.  11,  he 
calls  on  the  Inanimate  wilderness  to  lift  up  it*  voice.  Ex- 
ternal nature  shall  be  so  renovated  as  to  be  in  unison  with 
the  moral  renovation.  II.  cities — in  a  region  not  wholly 
waste,  but  mainly  so,  with  an  oasis  here  and  there. 
Kedar— in  Arabia  Deserta  (ch.  21.  16;  Genesis 25.  18).  The 
Kedarenians  led  a  nomadic,  wandering  life.  So  Kedar  is 
here  put  in  general  for  that  class  of  men.  rock — Seta,  i.  a. 
Petra,  the  metropolis  of  Idumea  and  the  Nabathcean  Ish- 
maellte8.  Or  It  may  refer  in  general  to  those  In  Arabia 
Petrwa,  who  had  their  dwellings  out  out  of  the  rock,  the 
mountains — viz.,  of  Paran,  south  of  Slnal,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
treea.  rVlTRINQA.J  1».  glory  .  .  .  Islands— (Ch.  24  16.) 
13-16.  Jehovah  will  no  longer  restrain  his  wrath  •  He 
will  go  forth  as  a  mighty  warrior  (Exodus  16.  3)  to  destroy 
His  people's  and  His  enemies,  and  to  deliver  Israel  (ot 
Psalm  46.  8).  stir  up  jealousy—rouse  His  Indignation, 
roar— Image  from  the  battle-cry  of  a  warrior.  14.  long 
time— viz.,  during  the  desolation  of  Israel  (ch.  82.  14). 
holden  my  peace— (Cf.  Psalm  50.  21 ;  Habakkuk  1.  2.)  cry 
like  a  woman,  Ac— Like  a  woman  in  parturition,  who, 
after  having  restrained  her  breathing  for  a  time,  at  last, 
overcome  with  labonr-pain,  lets  out  her  voice  with  • 
panting  sigh;  so  Jehovah  will  give  full  vent  to  His  long 
pent-up  wrath.  Translate,  Instead  of  "destroy  .  .  .  de- 
vour;" I  toil!  at  once  breathe  hard  and  pant,  viz.,  glvln| 
loose  to  my  wrath.  15.  I  will  destroy  all  my  foes,  mom- 
tiilns— in  Palestine  usually  planted  with  vines  and  olivet 
in  terraces,  up  to  their  tops,  island*— rather,  dry  land* 
God    will    destroy   Hi*    foes,    the    heathen,   and     the*' 
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Idols,  aud  "  dry  up"  the  fountains  of  their  oracles,  their 
doctrines    and    Institutions,    the    symbol    of    which    is 
water,  and  their  schools  which  promoted  Idolatry.    fViT- 
kinqa.]    16.  blind— God's  people,  Israel,  In  captivity, 
needing  a  guide.    In  the  ulterior  sense  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  which  was  about  to  be  led  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  Son  of  God  as  Its  leader  and  shepherd  In 
the  wilderness  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  It  should 
reach  a  city  of  habitation.    "  A  way  .  .  .  they  knew  not," 
refers  to  the  various  means  employed  by  Providence  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  such  as 
would  never  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  mere  man. 
"Blind,"  they  are  called,  as  not  having  heretofore  seen 
iJod's  ways  in  ordering  His  Church.    "Make  darkness 
light,"  &c,  Implies  that  the  glorious  Issue  would  only  be 
kuown  by  the  event  Itself.    |Vitrinqa.]    The  same  holds 
good  of  the  individual  believer  (ch.  30.  21;  Psalm  107.7;  cf. 
Hosea2.  6.  14;  Epheslans  5.8;  Hebrews  13. 5).    17.  turned 
i»iclc  .  .  .  ashamed — disappointed    In    their   trust;    the 
same   phrase  occurs,   Psalm  35.4.     18.  deaf—  viz.,   to  the 
voice  of  God.    blind— to  your  duty  and  Interest;  wilfully 
so  (t>.  20).    In  this  they  differ  from  "  the  blind"  (v.  16).    The 
Jews  are  referred  to.    He  had  said,  God  would  destroy  the 
heathen  idolatry;   here  he  remembers  that  even  Israel, 
his  "servant"  (v.  19),  from  whom   better  things  might 
have  been  expected,  is  tainted  with  this  sin.    19.  my 
terrautr-viz.,  Israel.    Who  of  the  heathen  Is  so  blind? 
Considering  Israel's  high  privileges,  the  heathen's  blind- 
ness was  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Israelite  Idol- 
aters,   my  messengei   .  .  .  sent — Israel  was  designed  by 
God  to  be  the  herald  of  His  truth  to  other  nations.    per- 
feet  — furnished  with    institutions,  civil   and   religious, 
suited  to  their  perfect  well-being.    Cf.  the  title,  "Jeshu- 
run,"  the  perfect  one,  applied  to  Israel  (of,  oh.  44.  2),  as  the 
type  of  Messiah.    [Vitbinga.]    Or  translate,  the  friend  of 
God,  which  Israel  was  by  virtue  of  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, who  was   so  called   (ch.  41. 8).     [GKSKNrcs.]    The 
language,  "my  servant"  (cf.  v.  1),  "messenger"  (Malachl 
i.  1),  "  perfect"  (Romans  10. 4;  Hebrews  2. 10 ;  1  Peter  2. 22), 
can,  in  the  full  antltypical  sense,  only  apply  to  Christ. 
So  t>.  21  plainly  refers  to  Him.    "Blind"  and  "deaf"  in 
His  case  refer  to  His  endurance  of  suffering  and  reproach, 
as  though  He  neither  said  nor  heard  (Psalm  88.18,  14). 
Thus  there  is  a  transition  by  contrast  from  the  moral 
blindness  of  Israel  (v.  18)  to  the  patient  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness of  Messiah.    [HOBSLEY.]    90.  observe**-  -thou  dost 
not  keep  them.    The  "  many  things"  are  the  many  proofs 
which  all  along  from  the  first  God  had  given  Israel  of  His 
goodness  and  His  power  (Deuteronomy  4.32-38;  29.2-4; 
Psalm  78.;  105).    lie— transition  from  the  second  to  the 
third  person.    "Opening  .  .  .  ears,"  t  e.,  though  he  (Israel) 
hath  his  ears  open  (Note,  ch.  6. 10).    This  language,  too 
[Note,  v.  19),  applies  to  Messiah  as  Jehovah's  servant  (ch. 
if).  5 ;  Psalm  40. 6).   £1.  bis  righteousness — not  His  people's, 
Oct  His  own ;  v.  24  shows  that  they  had  no  righteousness 
(ch.  45.  24 ;  59. 16).    God  is  weU  pleated  with  His  Son  ("  in 
whom  my  soul  delighteth,"  v.  1),  "who  fulfils  all  righteous- 
wh"  (Matthew  3.15)  for  them,  and  with  them  for  His 
take  (cf.  v.  0;  Psalm  71. 16, 19;  Matthew  5. 17;  Romans  10. 
3,4;  Phllippians  3.9).    Perhaps  In  God's  "righteousness" 
ciere  Is  included  His  faithfulness  to  His  promises  given  to 
Israel's  forefathers  [Rosenmulleb];  because  of  this  He 
is  wkII  pleased  with  Israel,  even  though  displeased  with 
Uj  c;  r  si  n,  which  He  here  reproves ;  but  that  promise  could 
only  be  based  on  the  righteov*ness  of  Messiah,  the  prom- 
ise;! seed,  which  is  God's  righteousness.    aa.  holes — caught 
by  their  foes  in  the  caverns  where  they  had  sought  ref- 
uge.   [Barnes.]     Or   bound   In   subterranean   dungeons. 
[Maubek.J    prison  houses — either  literal  prisons,  or  their 
won  houses,  whence  they  dare  not  go  forth  for  fear  ol  the 
enemy.    The  connection  is,  Notwithstanding  God's  favour 
to  His  people  for  His  righteousness'  sake  (v.  21),  they  have 
(Sullen  Into  misery  (the  Babylonish  and  Rorulsh  captivi- 
ties, njid  their  present  dispersion),  owing  U>  their  disre- 
gard of  the  Divine  law:   spiritual  imprisonment  is  in- 
e!adM  (v.  ").    none  salth,  Restore— There  is  no  deliverer 
iR&.<58,5).    83.  A  call  that  they  should  be  warned  by  the 
V«rt  J  idspaer.is  of  God  to  obey  Him  for  the  time  to  come. 
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8*.  Who — Their  calamity  was  not  the  work  of  chanot 
but  God's  immediate  act  for  their  sins.  Jacob  ...  Is- 
rael .  .  .  we — change  from  the  third  to  the  first  person: 
Isaiah  first  speaking  to  them  as  a  prophet,  distinct  froir 
them;  then  identifying  himself  with  them,  and  acknow- 
ledging His  share  in  the  nation's  sins  (cf.  Joshua  5.  IX 
»5.  him— Israel  (v.  24).  strength  of  battle—  violeme  at 
war.  It — the  battle  or  war  (cf.  ch.  10. 16).  knew  nal — ken 
not  the  lesson  of  repentance  which  the  Judgment  was  is 
tended  to  teach  (ch.  6. 13;  9.  13;  Jeremiah  5.  3). 

CHAPTER    XLIII. 
Ver.  1-2S.    A  Succession  of  Arguments  whkkkix  !*• 

KAKl,  MAY  BE  ASSURED  THAT,  NOTW TTHHTAIf DING  THKJl. 

Perversity  towards  God  (ch.  42.25),  He  will  Dklivks 
and  Restore  them.  1.  But  now  —  Notwithstanding 
God's  past  Just  Judgments  for  Israel's  sins,  created— not 
only  in  the  general  sense,  but  specially  created  as  a  pecu- 
liar people  unto  Himself  (v.  7,  15,  21 ;  ch.  44.  2,  21,  24).  Sc 
believers,  "created  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Ephesians  2. 10),  "u 
peculiar  people"  (1  Peter  2.  9).  redeemed — a  second  argu- 
ment why  they  should  trust  Him  besides  creation.  Th* 
Hebrew  means  to  ransom  by  a  prize  paid  in  lieu  of  the  cap- 
tives (cf.  v.  3).  Babylon  was  to  be  the  ransom  in  this  case, 
i.  «.,  was  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  de- 
livered; so  Christ  became  a  curse,  doomed  to  death,  that 
we  might  be  redeemed,  called  .  .  .  by  name — not  merely 
"called"  in  general,  as  in  ch.  42.  6;  48. 12;  51.  2,  but  desig- 
nated as  His  own  peculiar  people  (cf.  ch.  46.8,  4;  Exodu* 
82. 1;  33. 12;  John  10.  3).  a.  rivers  .  .  .  not  overflow  the* 
—so  In  passing  Jordan,  though  at  its  "overflow,"  when  it* 
"swellings"  were  especially  dangerous  (Joshua  3. 15;  Jere- 
miah 12. 5).  waters  .  .  .  Are — a  proverbial  phrase  for  the 
extremest  perils  (Psalm  66. 12;  also  Psalm  138. 7).  Lit.  ful- 
filled at  the  Red  t$ea  (Exodus  14.),  and  in  the  case  of  Lie 
three  youths  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  for  conscience 
sake  (Daniel  3.  25,  27).  3.  Egypt  for  thy  ransom— el  ther 
Egypt  or  Israel  must  perish ;  God  chose  that  Egypt,  though 
so  much  more  mighty,  should  be  destroyed,  in  order  t  V  ; 
His  people  might  be  delivered ;  thus  Egypt  stood,  imruuui 
of  Israel,  as  a  kind  of  "ransom."  The  Hebrew,  kopher 
means  properly  that  with  which  anything  is  overlaid,  as  th« 
pitch  with  which  the  ark  was  overlaid ;  henoe  that  whiob 
covers  over  Bins,  an  atonement.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  sub- 
dued Egypt,  Ethiopia  (Hebrew,  Oush),  and  Saba  (descended 
from  Cush,  Genesis  10.7,  probably  Meroe  of  Ethiopia.  • 
great  island  formed  by  the  Astaboras  and  the  Nile,  con- 
quered by  Cambyses,  successor  of  Cyrus).  Cyrus  received 
these  from  God  with  the  rest  of  the  Babylonian  domin- 
ions, in  consideration  of  his  being  aoout  to  deliver  Israel 
However,  the  reference  may  be  to  the  three  years'  war  18 
which  Sargon  overcame  these  countries,  and  so  bad  hi* 
attention  diverted  from  Israel  (see  Notes,  ch.  20).  LVj- 
tkinga.)  But  the  reference  is  probably  more  general, 
viz.,  to  all  the  instances  in  which  Jehovah  sacrificed 
tnig/Uy  heathen  nations,  when  the  safety  of  Israe  reu.uii  *) 
it.  4.  Since— All  along  from  the  beginning;  tor  L.iert 
was  never  a  time  when  Israel  was  not  Jehovah's  people 
The  apodosls  should  be  at,  "I  will  give."  "Since  ever 
thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight,  honourable,  and  that  I 
loved  thee,  I  will  give,"  <fco.  IMaurer.J  Okskncu*, 
as  htnglish  Version,  takes  Since  to  mean,  Inasniuch  <*«. 
If  the  apodosis  be  as  in  English  Version,  "Hince  thoo 
wast  precious"  will  refer  to  the  time  when  God  called 
His  people  out  of  Egypt,  manifesting  then  first  the  lov« 
which  He  had  from  everlasting  towards  them  (Jere- 
miah 81.3;  Hosea  11.1);  "honourable"  and  "loved," 
refer  to  outward  marks  of  honour  aud  love  from  God. 
men  .  .  .  people — other  nations  for  thee  (so  «.  3).  th) 
life — thy  persenx.  5.  (Deuteronomy  80.  8.)  seed— descend- 
ants scattered  lu  all  lauds.  Vitringa  understands  it  of 
the  tpiritual  "seed"  of  the  Church  produced  by  n  ystlcal 
regeneration:  for  the  expression  is,  "bring,"  not  "  bring 
back."  This  sense  is  perhaps  included,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  literal  Israel's  restoration  (.Jeremiah  30.  It 
11;  Amos  9.9;  Zecharlah  2.6-13).  6.  Give  wp— vU.,  at; 
people,    none  .  .  .  daughters — the  feminine  joined  to  ttu 
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cutacunne  expresses  the   complete  totality  ol   anything 
IRechariah  9.  17).     T.   called   toy   my   name— belong   to 
Israel,  whose  people,  as  sous  of  God,  bear  the  name  of 
their  l-'ather  (oh.  44.  5;  48.  1).    for  my  glory— {v.  21 ;  oh.  29. 
H.)    S.  Solemn  challenge  given  by  God  to  the  nations  to 
argue  with  Him  the  question  of  His  superiority  to  their 
Idols,  and  His  power  to  deliver  Israel  (ch.  41. 1).    blind 
people— the  Gentiles,  who  also,  like  Israel  (ch.  42. 19),  are 
blind  (spiritually),  though  having  eyes,*. «.,  natural  facnl- 
4C8,  whereby  they  might  know  God   fRomans  1.  20, 21). 
[Lowth.J     Or  else,  the  Jews.    [Vitringa.]    ».  who  .  .  . 
ean  declare  this — who  among  the  Idolatrous  soothsayers 
hath  predicted  this,  i.  e.,  as  to  Cyrus  being  the  Deliverer 
•>f  Israel  ?    former— predictions,  as  in  ch.  42. 9.  [Maurkr.J 
Or.  thing*  ttiat  shall  first  come  to  pass  (Note,  ch.  41.  21,  22). 
i'Barnks.J    let  them  bring  forth  their  witnesses — aa  I 
do  mine  (v.  10).    Justified — declared  veracious  in  their  pre- 
tended prophecies,    or — rather,  a/wi;  let  men  hear  their 
prediction  and  say,  from  the  event,  It  Is  verified  (Note, 
ch.  41.  26).    10.  Ye— The  Jews,  to  whom  I  have  given  pre- 
dictions, verified  by  the  event;  and  in  delivering  whom 
f  have  so  often  manifested  my  power  (see  i>.  8,  4 ;  ch.  44.  8). 
and  ray  servant — i,  e„  the  whole  Jewish  people  (ch.  41.  8). 
believe— trust  In.    formed— before  I  existed  none  of  the 
false  gods  were  formed.    "Formed"  applies  to  the  Idols, 
not  to  God.    Revelation  1.  11  uses  the  same  language  to 
nrove  the  Godhead  of  «7em»,  as  Isaiah  hereto  prove  the  God- 
nead  of  Jehovah.    11.  Lord — Jehovah,    saviour— tempor- 
ally, from  Babylon:  eternally,  from  sin  and  hell  (Hosea 
!8.  4;  Acts  4. 12).    The  same  titles  as  are  applied  to  God 
are  applied  to  Jesus.    13.  declared — predicted  the  future 
(ch.  41.  22,  23).    saved — the  nation,  in  past  times  of  danger. 
showed — vit.,  that  I  wan   God.    when  .  .  .  no   strange 
god,  Ac— to  whom  the  predictions  uttered  by  me  could 
be  assigned.    ""Htrangt"  means  foreign,  introduced  from 
abroad.    13.  to*fore — Ut.,  from  the  time  of  the  first  exist- 
wnceofday.  I«* — Old  English  for  hi7nier(ch.  14.27).   Rather, 
translate,  "  undo  It."  [Horsi.et.]  14.  sent— viz.,  the  Medes 
a  ud  Persians  (oh.  10.  5,  6 ;  18.  8).    brought  down — made  to 
go  down  to  the  sea  (ch.  42, 10),  In  order  to  escape  the  im- 
pending destruction  of  Babylon,    nobles— rather,  fugi- 
tives:  vit.,   the   foreigners  who   sojourned   in    populous 
Babylon  (ch.  13.  14),  distinct  from  the  Chaldeans.  [Mad- 
Rtcu.j    whose  cry  Is  In  the  ships — exulting  in  their  ships 
with  the  Joyous  sailors— cry,  boastlngly ;  their  Joy  here- 
tofore In  their  ships  contrasts  sadly  with  their  present 
panic  in  fleeing  to  them  (ch.  22.2;  Zepbaniah  2. 15).   Baby- 
lon was  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  Joined  to  the  Tigris 
by  a  canal,  and  flowed  Into  the  Persian  Gulf.    Thus  it  was 
famed  for  ships  and  commerce,  until  the  Persian  mon- 
archs,  to  prevent  revolt  or  invasion,  obstructed  naviga- 
tion by  dams  across  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    IS.  crea- 
tor of  Israel — (v.  h.)    your— proved  to  be  specially  yours 
by  delivering  you.    16, 17.  Allusion  to  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  and  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  In  the  Red  Sea,  the 
standing  illustration  of  God's  unchanging  character  to- 
wards His  people  (Exodus  14).    the  powei^-the  might  of 
the  enemies'  hoet,  every  mighty  warrior,    they  shall  lie 
down  together- — as  Pharaoh's  army  sank  "together"  in 
a  watery  grave.    18.  So  wonderful  shall  be  God's  future 
interpositions  in  your  behalf,  that  all  past  ones  shall  be 
forgotten  in  comparison.    Plainly  the  future  restoration 
of  Israel  is  the  event  ultimately  meant.    Thus  the  "for- 
mer things"  are  such  events  as  the  destruction  of  Senna- 
cherib and  the  return  from  Babylon.    "  Things  of  old"  are 
events  still  more  ancient,  the  deliverance   from  Egypt 
and  at  the  K.ed  Sea,  and  entry  into  Canaan.  fVrrRTNQA.] 
19.  new— unprecedented  in  its  wonderful  character  (ch. 
42.  9).    spring  forth— as  a  germinating  herb:  a  beautiful 
Image  of  the  silent  but  certain  gradual  grvwih  of  events  in 
God's  providence  (Mark  4.  26-28).    way  In  .  .  .  wilderness 
—Just  as  Israel  In  the  wilderness,  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  Canaan,   was  guided,  and   supplied  with  water  by 
Jehovah;  but  the  "new"  deliverance  shall  be  attended 
with  manifestations  of  God's  power  and  love,  eclipsing 
the  old  (ct  ch.  41. 17-19).    "  I  will  open  a  way,  not  merely 
In  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  wilderness  of  the  whole  world ; 
•*«>d  noi  merely  one  river  shall  rush  out  of  tne  rock  but 


many,  which  shall  refresh,  not  the  bodies  as  (urmerlj  ,  inc. 
the  souls  of  the  thirsty,  so  that  the  prophecy  shall  be  ful- 
filled :  "  With  Joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation."  |Jkromk.)  "A  way"  often  stands  for  the  tnu 
religion  (Acts  9.  2;  18.  26).  "  Ri  verv'  express  the  influence* 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  7.  37-39).  Israel's  literal  restora- 
tion hereafter  is  Included,  as  appears  by  comparing  ot» 
11. 15,  IB.  80.  beast— linage  of  idolaters, defiled  with  blood 
and  pollutions,  dwelling  like  dragons,  <fcc.  In  the  waatei 
of  Gentile  Ignorance:  even  tuey  shall  be  converted.  Or 
else,  lit.,  siu-.n  copious  floods  of  water  shall  be  given  by 
God  in  i  tie  desert,  that  the  very  beasts  shall  (in  poetic 
language)  praise  the  Lord  (Psalm  148.10).  [Jerome.)  drag- 
ons— serj>ente :  or  else  jackals  (Note,  ch.  18. 22).  owls — rather, 
ostriches.  81.  This  people — vi*.,The  same  as  "my  people, 
my  chosen"  (see  v.  1,7;  Psalm  102.18).  my  praise— oc 
account  of  the  many  and  great  benefits  conferred  on 
them,  especially  their  restoration.  33.  But—  Israel,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  think  that  these  Divine  favours  are  due  to 
their  own  piety  towards  God.  So  the  believer  (Titus  3. 5). 
hut— rather,  for.  weary  of  me — (Amos  8.  6,  6;  Malachl  i. 
18),  though  "/  have  not  wearied  thee"  (v.  23),  yet  "  thoo 
hast  been  weary  of  me."  33.  small  cattle— rather,  the 
lamb  or  kid,  required  by  the  law  to  be  daily  offered  to  God 
(Exodus  29.88;  Numbers  28.8).  sacrifices— offered  any 
way;  whereas  the  Hebrew  tor  holocaust,  or  "burnt  offer- 
ing," denotes  that  which  ascends  as  an  offering  consumed 
by  fire.  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve — i.  e.,  to  render 
the  service  of  &  slave  (Matthew  11. 30;  Romans  8.15;  1  John 
4.  18;  5.8).  offering-bloodless  (Leviticus  2. 1,2).  wearied 
—antithetical  to  t>.  22,  "Thou  hast  been  weary  of  me." 
Though  God  In  the  law  required  such  offerlugs,  yet  not  so 
as  to  "  weary"  the  worshipper,  or  to  exact  them  In  cusea 
where,  as  In  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  were  physi- 
cally unable  to  render  them  ;  God  did  not  require  them, 
save  In  subordination  to  the  higher  moral  duties  (Psalm 
50.  8-14;  5L  18, 17;  Micah  8.3,  6-8).  84.  bought— for  "sweet 
cane"  (aromatic  caUvmus)  was  not  indigenous  to  Pales- 
tine, but  had  to  be  bought  from  foreign  countries  (Jere- 
miah 6.  2(1).  It  was  used  among  the  Hebrews  to  make 
the  sacred  ointment  (Exodus  80,  23).  It  Is  often  offered 
as  a  mark  of  hospitality,  filled  — satiated  (Jeremiah 
81.  14).  Gixl  deigns  to  use  human  language  to  adapt 
Himself  to  human  modes  of  thought,  made  me  t« 
serve — though  "  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve"  (v.  23). 
Our  sin  made  the  Son  of  God  to  becrme  "a  servcstU." 
He  served  to  save  its  from  sorvU«  t»ondage  (Phllipplana 
2.7;  Hebrews  2.14,  15).  wearied  me  —  Though  1  have 
"not  wearied  thee"  (v.  23;  s»ee  ch.  1.  14).  85.  (Ch.  44.  22.) 
I,  even  I— The  God  against,  whom  your  sin  is  committed, 
and  who  alone  can  end  will  pardon,  for  mine  own  safer 
—  (Ch.  4s.  9,11.)  How  abominable  a  thing  sin  is,  since 
It  Is  against  such  a  God  of  grace!  "Blotted  out"  Is  an 
image  from  an  account-book,  in  which,  when  a  debt,  1> 
paid,  the  charge  is  caticelled  or  blotted  out.  not  remember 
.  .  .  sins— (Jeremiah  31.  34.)  When  God  forgives  He  for- 
gets, t.  e.,  treats  the  sinner  as  if  He  had  forgotten  his  sins 
30.  Put  me  In  remembrance — Remind  me  of  every  plea 
which  thou  hast  to  urge  before  me  In  thy  defence.  Image 
from  a  trial  (ch.  1. 18;  41. 1).  Our  strongest  plea  is  to  re- 
mind God  of  His  own  promises.  So  Jacob  did  at  Maha 
nalm  and  Peniel  (Genesis  32.  9, 12).  God,  then,  instead  o.' 
"pleading  against  us  with  His  great  power,"  "will  put 
His  strength"  in  us  (Job  23. 6) ;  we  thus  become  "  the  Lord'e 
remembrancers'"  (ch.  62.  6,  Margin).  "Declare  God's  right- 
eousness" vindicated  in  Jesus  Christ  "that  thou  mayest 
be  Justified"  (Romans  3.  26;  cf.  ch.  20.,  and  Psalm  143.  2). 
87.  first  father — collectively  for  "  most  ancient  ancestors, '" 
as  the  parallelism  ("teachers")  proves.  [Madrkb.]  Oi, 
thy  cJtief  religious  ministers  or  priests.  [GESKicirjS.]  Adam, 
the  common  father  of  all  nations,  can  hardly  be  mean, 
here,  as  it  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  mention  his  sin 
in  an  address  to  the  Jews  specially.  A  braham  is  equally  oui 
of  place  here,  as  he  is  everywhere  cited  as  an  example  of 
faithfulness,  not  of  sin.  However,  taking  the  passage  U 
Its  ultimate  application  to  the  Church  at  large,  Auan 
may  be  meant,  teachers— lit.,  interpreters  between  Goii 
and  man.  tne  priests  (Job  3S.  28 ;  Malachl  2.  7).    8*,  P**- 
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tmned  the  princes— -(Psalm  89.89;  Lamentation*  2.  2,  H,  7.) 
I  have  esteemed,  or  treated,  them  as  persons  not  sacred.  I 
have  left  them  to  suffer  the  same  treatment  mi  the  com- 
mon people,  stripped  of  their  holy  office  and  In  captivity. 
prince*  of  the  sanctuary—"  governors  of"  lt(l  Chronicles 
H.  •■>):  directing  Its  holy  services  :  priests,  corse—  Hebrew, 
Ch*rim,  a  solemn  anathema,  or  excommunication.  re- 
proaches—<P*alra  123.  3,  4.) 

CHAPTER    XLIV. 

Ver.  1-28.  Continuation  or  the  previous  Chapter 
v,  1-5).  1.  Yet— Though  thou  hast  sinned,  yet  hear  God's 
gracious  promise  aw  to  thy  deliverance.  chosen — (Ch.  41. 
R.)  a.  (Ch.  43.  1,  7.)  formed  .  .  ,  from  .  .  .  womb— (So  v. 
24 ;  ch.  49.  1,  6.)  The  sense  Is  similar  to  that  In  ch.  1.  2, 
M  I  have  nourislied  and  brought  up  children."  Jwnnui- A 
dlmlnntlve  term  of  endearment  applied  to  Israel.  The 
full  title  of  affection  was  Israelun ;  contracted  it  became 
Jeshurun,  with  au  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  root,  jatfutr, 
■'  upright,"  "perfect"  (see  Note  on  "He  that  la  perfect," 
ch.  42. 19)  [Gesenius]  (Deuteronomy  32.  15).  3.  (Ch.  4L  18.) 
him  .  .  .  thirsty— rather,  the  land  (ch.  85.  «,  7), /la.  for  main 
thirsting  after  righteousness  (Matthew  5.  6).  flood*— the 
abundant  Influences  of  the  Holy  8pliit,  stronger  than 
"water."  spirit— Including  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
gifts,  as  the  parallel,  "  blessing,"  proves  (ch.  11.  2 ;  82.  15). 
seed  —  (Ch.  59.  21.)  *.  they  — thy  "seed"  and  "offspring" 
(v.  8).  as  among— needlessly  Inserted  in  English  Version. 
Rather,  "Thy  seed  shall  spring  up  at  willows  among  the 
grass  beside  canals  of  water."  [Horsley.]  Or, "  They  shall 
spring  up  among  ths  grass  (i.  «.,  luxuriantly;  for  what 
grows  in  the  midst  of  grass  grows  luxuriantly) as  willows 
by  the  water-courses,"  which  mattes  the  parallel  clauses 
better  balanced.  [Macrkb.]  5.  The  third  clause  answers 
In  parallelism  to  the  first,  the  fourth  to  the  second.  I  in 
the  Lord's— (Jeremiah  50.  5;  1  Corinthians  «.  19,  20;  2  Cor- 
inthians 8.  5).  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob— The 
Gentiles  (as  the  result  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ou  Israel,  the  Lord's  "  seed,"  first)  shall  Join  themselves 
to  the  children  of  Jacob,  In  order  to  worship  their  God  (cf. 
ch.  43.  7 ;  P«a !  m  49.  11 V,  Or,  call),  i. «.,  invokes  and  celebrates 
the  name  o/ Jacob,  attaches  himself  to  his  nation  and  re- 
ligion [MAUBKR]  (Psalm  24.  6).  subscribe  .  .  .  hand  onto 
.  .  .  Lord— in  solemn  and  publlo  covenant,  pledging  him- 
self to  God's  service  (cf.  Nehemlah  9.  88),  before  "wit- 
nesses" (Hebrews  12.  1),  after  the  manner  of  a  civil  con- 
tract (Jeremiah  82.  10,  12,  44).  So  the  Christian  in  the  sac- 
raments. [Barnes.]  hit.,  "shall  fill  his  hand  with  let- 
ters (Exodus  32.  15 ;  Ezeklel  2. 10)  in  honour  of  Jehovah;" 
w  "  shall  write  upon  his  hand,  I  am  Jehovah's"  (cf.  ch.  49. 
HI;  Revelation  13. 16);  alluding  to  the  puncture  with  ink 
on  the  hand,  whereby  a  soldier  marked  himself  as  bound 
to  his  commander;  and  whereby  the  Christians  used  to 
mark  themselves  with  the  name  of  Christ.  [Lowth.]  The 
former  view  is  simpler,  surname  himself  .  .  .  Israel- 
ii aurer  and  Ge.skntus  Interpret  this  as  the  Hebrew  sanc- 
tions, answering  to  their  rendering  of  the  parallel  second 
elaflat).  "calls  blandly  (speaks  in  honourable  terms  of)  the 
naiflkf  Israel."  Retaining  English  Version,  we  must,  from 
the  Hebreu  understand  it  thus,  "Surname  himself  by  the 
honourable  name  of  Israel  "  (ch.  45.  4).  6.  Here  follows  an 
argument  for  Jehovah,  as  the  only  God,  and  against  the 
Idols,  as  vanity  (see  Notes  ch.  41.  4;  43.  L  10-12).  T.  Who 
but  God  can  predict  future  events  and  declare  also  the 
erder  and  time  of  each  (Note  eh.  41.  22,  23 ;  45.  21)?  call— 
*l>enly  proclaim  (ch.  40.  6)  things  to  come.  [Matjrbk.]  Or, 
wti  forth  the  event;  command  that  it  happen  (oh.  46.  11; 
48.  15).  [Barnes.]  set  ...  in  order— There  is  no  chance 
or  confusion;  all  events  occur  in  the  ord«r  best  fitted  to 
subserve  God's  plans,  for  me— It  is  for  God  that  all 
Uiings  exist  and  take  place  (Revelation  4. 11).    But  Mau- 

rek  translates,  "  Let  him  set  it  forth  (Job  87.  19)  to  me." 
•iur«  .  .  .  ancient  people — I  have  given  the  Jews  predic- 
tions of  the  future  ever  since  I  appointed  them  as  my 
people  in  ancient  times ;  therefore  they  were  qualified  to 
be  His  witnesses  (v.  8).    As  to  their  being  God's  "ancient 

»ver  lasting)  people,"  see  Oeuteronomy  82.  7-4);  Jeremiah 
4M> 


81.  8;  the  type  of  the  redeemed  Church  (Epheslaus  .    t> 
9.  he  afraid  —  lit.,  be    asUruiuled,  or  distracted  with  fear  } 
from  that  time — viz.,  from  the  time  that"  I  appoint**1 : 
the  ancient   people"  (v.  7).     Kroin  the  time  of  Abraham'*  i 
call,  his  family  were  the  depositories  of  the  prediction*  of  t 
the  Redeemer,  whereas  the  promise  of  Cyrus  was   not. 
heard  of  till  Isaiah's  time;  therefore,  the  event  to  the  pre- 
diction and  accomplishment  of  which  God  appeals  1ml 
proof  of  His  sole  Oodhead,  Is  the  redemption  of  man  by  ■  { 
descendant  of  Abraham,  In   whose  person  "the  ancient  > 
people"  was  nrsl  formally  "appointed."    The  deliverance  I 
of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  Is  mentioned  afterwards  only  asac  I 
earnest  of   that,  greater  mercy.    [Horsl.kt.J    no    God—  » 
Hebrew,  tsur,  "  rook"  (Deuteronomy  32.  4),  i.  «.,  a  strong-  \ 
hold  to  take  refuge  In,  and  a  solid  foundation  to  build  on, 
9.  (Ch.  40.  18,  20;  41.  29.)    delectable  things— the   Idols  in  < 
which  they  take  such  pride  and  delight,    not  profit—  j 
(Habakkuk  2.  18.)     they   are  their  own  wltneaeea— con- 
trasted with,  "Ye  are  my  witnesses"  (v.  8).    "They,"  t.  e.,\ 
both  the  makers  and   the   idols,  are    witnesses    against! 
themselves,  for  the  idols  palpably  see  and  know  nothing 
(Psalm  115.  4-8).    that  they  may  be  ashamed— The  con.se-  < 
quence  deduclble  from  the  whole  previous  argument,  not  ' 
merely  from  the  words  immediately  preceding,  as  in  ch. ' 
28.  18;  86.  12.    I  say  all  this  to  show  that  they  are  doomed 
to  perish  with  shame,  which  is  their  only  fitting  end.    10. ' 
Who  ?— Sarcastic  question :  "  How  debased  the  man  must 
be  who  forms  a  god!"    It  is  a  contradiction  In  terms.    A 
made  god,  worshipped  by  its  maker  (1  Corinthians  8. 4)!    11. 
his  fellows— The  associates  of  him  who  makes  an  idol ;  oi 
of  the  idol  (see  Deuteronomy  7. 26 ;  Psalm  115.  8 ;  Hosea  4. 17). 
they  are  of  men — they  are  mortal  men  themselves ;  what 
better,  then,  can  the  idol  be  than  its  maker  ?    gathered 
together  . . .  stand  up— as  In  a  court  of  Justice,  to  try  ths 
issue  between  God  and  them  (Note,  ch.  41.  1,  21).    yet- 
wrongly  Inserted  In  English  Version.    The  issue  of  the  trial 
shall  be, "  they  shall  fear,"  Ac.    13.  tongs— rather,  "  pre- 
pareth  (to  be  supplied)  an  axe,"  vis.,  with  which  to  cut  do  wn 
the  tree  designed  as  the  material  of  the  idol.    The  "  smith" 
(Hebrew,  workman  in  iron)  here  answers  to  the  "  carpenter" 
(Hebreu),  workman  in  wood).    "  He  worketh  It  (the  axe,  not 
the  idol,  which  was  wood,  not  metal)  in  the  coals,"  Ac. 
The  axe  was  wrought,  not  cast.    The  smith  makes  the  axe 
for  the  carpenter,    hungry  .  .  .  drtnlteth  no  water — sc 
eager  is  he  to  expedite  his  work  while  the  iron  Is  hot 
If  the  god    were  worth  any  thing,  it  would  not  let  him 
grow  "faint"  with  hanger  and  thirst.     Williams,  ths 
missionary,  states,  that  the  South  Sea  islanders  when 
tney  make  an  Idol  abstain  from  food  and   drink.    13. 
After  the  smith's  work  in   preparing    the  Instruments 
comes  the  carpenter's  work  in  forming  the  Idol,    rule— 
rather,   line.     [Barnes.]     with  a    line—  rather,  a  pencil. 
[HOR8L.ET.]    Lit..,  red  ochre,  which  he  uses  to  mark  on  the 
wood  the  outline  of  the  figure.    [Lowth.]    Or  best,  ths 
stylus  or  graver,  with  which  the  incision  of  the  outline  is 
made.  [Gesenius.]  planes — rather,  chisels  or  carving  tools, 
for  a  plane  would  not  answer  for  carving,    codunum — from 
a  Hebrew  root,  to  make  a  circle ;  by  it  symmetry  of  form  I* 
secured,     according  to   .   .   .  beauty  of  a  man — irony. 
The  highest  idea  the  heathen  could  form  of  a  god  was  out 
of  a  form  like  their  own.    Jerome  says,  "  The  more  hand- 
some the  statue  the  more  august  the  god  was  thought.'' 
The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  condescends  to  this  an- 
thropomorphic feeling  so  natural  to  man,  but  In  such  a 
way  as  to  raise  man's  thoughts  up  to  the  infinite  God 
who  "Is  a  spirit."    that  it  may  remain  in  .  .  .  honee—  in* 
only  thing  it  was  gooa  for;  it  could  not  hear  nor  save  (of. 
Wisdom  13.  15).     14.  Description  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  idol  is  formed,    cypress— rather,  from  Hebreu 
root,  to  be  hard,  "  the  holm-oak,"  an  evergreen  abundant 
in  Palestine.    [Gesenius.]    strengtheneth— lit.,  "  and  hs 
getteth  strength  to  himself  in  the  trees  of  the  forest,"  i.  «., 
he   layeth    in    a   great   store   of   timber.     [Lowth.]    Or, 
"chooseth,"    as    "  madest   strong    for  thyself,"  1  «.,   hasl 
chosen  (Psalm  80.  15,  17 i.    [Gesenius.]    But  English  Ver- 
sion gives  a  good  sense ;  "  strengtheneth,"  t,  «.,  rears  to  ma- 
turity;  a  meaning  suitable  also  to  the  context  of  Psalm  W 
15,  17.  whHre  Israel   is  com  Dared  to  a  vine  planted  bv  Jo- 
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aoviUi.    [MaURKR.]    rain    .    .    .    nourlsheth    It — Though 
the  man  planted  the  tree,  yet  he  could  not  make  It  grow. 
In  preparing  to  make  an  Idol,  he  hat*  to  depend  on  the 
(roe  God  for  rain  from  heaven  (Jeremiah  14.  22).    IS.  The 
same  tree  that  furnishes  the  material  for  the  god  Is  In  part 
ued  as  fnel  for  afire  to  cook   his  meals  with  and  warm 
himself      thereto— rather,  "  he  falleth  down  before  them," 
i.  •.,  snch  Images.     [MaubbrJ     18.   part  .  .  .  part— not 
Instinct  parts,  but  the  tame  part  of  the  wood  (cf.  o.  17). 
aatcth— i.  «.,  cooks  so  as  to  eat  (v.  19).    I  have  ■ecu— I  feel 
Its  power.    18.  he — God  hath  given  them  over  to  Judicial 
blindness;  not  His  direct  physical,  but  HU  providential 
agency  In  administering  His  moral  government,  Is  mean t 
(oh.  6.  9,10).    "Shut,"  lit.,  daubed,  plastered  up;  It  Is  an 
Eastern  custom  In  some  cases  to  seal  up  the  eyes  of  offend- 
ers.   19.  consldereth— lit.,  layeth  U  to  heart  (ch.  42.  25 ;  Jere- 
miah 12.  11).    abomination — the  scriptural   term   for  an 
Idol,  not  merely  abominable,  but  the  essence  of  what  Is  bo. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  Jealous  God  (1  Kings  11.  5,  7).    20.  feedeth 
am  ashes— fig.,  for  the  Idolater  delights  in  what  is  vain 
(Proverbs  15.  14;  Hosea  12. 1).    "  Feedeth  on  wind."    There 
la  an  allusion,  perhaps,  also,  to  the  god  being  made  of  a 
tree,  the  half  of  which  was  reduced  to  athet  by  fire  (v.  15,  16, 
17);  the  Idol,  it  is  Implied,  was  no  better,  and  could,  and 
ought,  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  like  the  other  half. 
Accel-red  heart— the  heart  and  will  first  go  astray,  then 
the  Intellect  and  life  (Romans  L  28 ;  Epheslans  4.  18).    lie 
Im  .  .  .  right  hand — Is  not  my  handiwork  (the  idol)  a  self- 
deceit?    SI.  Remember- "  Be  not  like  the  Idolaters  who 
•onsider  not  in  their  heart"  (v.  19).     these— things  Just 
•aid  as  to  the  folly  of  idol-worship,     my  servant— not 
like  the  idolaters,  slaves  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  (v.  19).    8ee 
».  1,  2.     thou  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  forgotten  of  me— Therefore 
thou  oughtest  to  "remember"  me.    33.  blotted  out — the 
debt  of  thy  sin  from  the  account-book  In  which  It  was  en- 
tered (Exodus  32.32,  33;  Revelation   20.  12).     as  a  thick 
•land— scattered  away  by  the  wind  (Psalm  103.  12).    as  a 
•loud — a  descending   gradation.     Not  only  the  "  thick 
aloud"  of  the  heavier  "transgressions,"  but  the  "cloud" 
("vapour"  [Lowthj,  not  so  dense,  but  covering  the  sky  as 
%  mist)  of  the  countless  "  sins."    These  latter,  though  not 
iougb  t  much  of  by  man,  need,  as  much  as  the  former,  to 
*»  cleared  away  by  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  else  they 
will    be  a  mitt  separating   us  from  heaven   (Psalm   19. 
O,  IS ;  1  John  1.  7-9).    return  .  .  .  for— The  antecedent  re- 
Jetnption  Is  the  ground  of,  and  motive  to,  repentance. 
We  do  not  repent  in  order  that  He  may  redeem  us,  but  be- 
■km  He  hath  redeemed  us  (Zeoharlah  IX  10;  Luke  24.  47; 
Acts  3.  18,  19).    He  who  believes  In  his  being  forgiven  can- 
not but  love  (Luke  7.  43,  47).    23.  Call  to  Inanimate  nature 
to  praise  God ;  for  it  also  shall  share  in  the  coming  de- 
liverance from  "the  bondage  of  corruption"  (Romans  8. 
K.  21).    done  itv-e  fleeted  redemption  for  both  the  literal 
and  spiritnal    Israel,    lower  parts,  Ac— antithetical  to 
"heavens;"  "mountains,"  "forest,"  and  "tree,"  are  the 
Intermediate  objects  In  a  descending  gradation  (see  Psalm 
M.  11,  12).    24-38.  Confirmation  of  His  promises  to  the 
Church  and  Israel,  by  various  Instances  of  His  omnipo- 
tence; among  these  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus. 
alone — lit..  Who  was  with  mef  viz.,  when  I  did  it;  answer- 
ing  to  "by  myself,"   in   the  parallel  clause  (cf.  similar 
purases,   Hosea  8.  4;   John  5.  80).    [Mauber.]    28.  tokens 
-prognostics;  the  pretended  miracles  which  they  gave  as 
yroofi  of  their  supernatural  powers,    llara — (Jeremiah  50. 
#).    Conjurors;  or,  aMrologert;  men  leading  a  retired  con- 
templative life,  in  order  to  study  divination  by  the  signs 
of   the  stars.    [VrTKiNQA.]    backward — with   shame  at 
their  predictions  not  being  verified.    "To turn  away  the 
ftue"  U  to  frustrate  defeat  (ch.  36.  9;   1  Kings  2.  15).     The 
"wise  men"  are  the  diviners  who,  when  Babylon  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  predicted  his  overthrow.    1*8.  servant 
— 4n  a  collective  sense,  for  the  prophett  In  general,  who 
foretold  the  return  from  Babylon;    answering  to  "His 
neaaengers"  (plural,  in  the  parallel  clause).    [MaTTRULj 
antltyx>.f*J.;.    and  ultimately,  lf*»iiah,  who  la  the  oon- 
•uiamating  embodiment  of  all  the  propneta  and  moaaon- 
|*ra  of  God  (Malachl  8.  1;  Matthew  21.  H4,  88,  37 ;  John  10, 
•;;  bene*  the  nnguUv,  "  Hla  servant."     muhmI- predic- 


tions ;  prophets'  counsels  concern  the  future  (cf.  "  couurwi 
lor,"  ch.  41.  28).  Jerusalem — regarded  prophetically,  es' 
lying  In  ruins.  27.  Referring  to  the  Euphrates,  whlok 
was  turned  into  a  different  channel,  close  to  Babylon,  by 
Cyrus,  who  thereby  took  the  city.  "The  deep  '  Is  applied 
to  Euphrates  as  "sea"  (Jeremiah  51.  32,  36).  "Rivera" 
refers  to  the  artificial  canals  from  the  Euphrates  made  to 
irrigate  the  country ;  when  it  was  turned  off  Into  a  differ- 
ent bed,  viz.,  a  lake,  forty  miles  square,  which  was  origin- 
ally formed  to  receive  the  superfluous  water  in  an  inunda- 
tion, the  canals  became  dry.  38.  my  shepherd— type  of 
Messiah  (ch.  40.  11;  Psalm  23.  1;  77.  20;  Ezekiel  34.  23).  all 
my  pleasure— so  Messiah  (oh.  42.  1;  53.  10).  This  Is  the 
first  time  Cyrus  is  named  expressly ;  and  that,  150  yean: 
before  the  time  when  In  550  b.  o.  he  began  his  reign.  The 
name  comes  from  the  Persian  Khorschld,  "  the  sun ;"  kings 
often  taking  their  names  from  the  gods  j  the  sun  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  In  Persia,  saying— rather,  "and  that 
salth:"  construed  with  God,  not  with  Q/rus.  God's  word 
Is  instantaneously  efficient  In  accomplishing  his  will,  ts 
.  .  .  to — or,  "of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  of  the  temple,"  as  previ- 
ously, the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated,  "of  Cyrus." 
[Baenks.J  JSnglish  Version  Is  more  graphic.  Cyras,  ac- 
cording to  Johkphits,  heard  of  this  prophecy  of  isalafe 
delivered  so  long  before  ;  hence  he  was  Induced  to  do  that 
which  was  so  contrary  to  Oriental  policy,  to  aid  In  restor- 
ing the  captive  Jews  and  rebuilding  their  temple  and 
City. 

CHAPTER    XLV. 

Ver.  1-25.  The  Subject  of  the  Dfjlivkkancb  bt 
Cybuh  is  follow  ki>  up  (v.  1-7).  These  seven  verses  should 
have  beeu  appended  to  last  chapter,  and  the  new  chapter 
should  begin  with  v.  8,  "Drop  down,"  <tc.  [Hobhlbt,] 
Reference  to  the  deliverance  by  Messiah  often  breaks  oui 
from  amidst  the  local  and  temporary  details  of  the 
deliverance  from  Babylon,  as  the  great  ultimate  end  of 
the  prophecy.  1.  his  anointed— Cyrus  is  so  called  as 
being  set  apart  as  king,  by  God's  providence,  to  fulfil  Hla 
special  purpose.  Though  kings  were  not  anointed  In 
Persia,  the  expression  is  applied  to  him  in  reference  Se 
the  Jewish  custom  of  setting  apart  kings  to  the  regal 
office  by  anointing,  right  hand  .  .  .  holden  —  image 
from  sustaining  a  feeble  person  by  holding  his  right  hand 
(ch.  42.  6).  subdue  nations — viz.,  the  Ciliclans,  Syrians, 
Babylonians,  Lydians,  Bactrlans,  &c. ;  his  empire  extended 
from  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  from  Ethiopia  to  the  EuxlneSea.  loose  .  .  .  loins— 
i.  e.,  the  girdle  off  the  loins;  and  so  eryfeeble  them.  Th* 
loose  outer  robe  of  the  Orientals,  when  girt  fast  round  tb* 
loins,  was  the  emblem  of  strength  and  preparedness  fbi 
action;  ungirt,  was  indicative  of  feebleness  (Job  38.8;  IX. 
21);  "  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty"  (Margin\ 
"  looseth  the  girdle  of  the  strong."  The  Joints  of  BebjhaxB&r's 
loins,  we  read  in  Daniel  5.  t),  were  loosed  dnrlng  the  siege 
by  Cyrus,  at  the  sight  of  the  mysterious  handwriting  on 
the  palace  walls.  His  be)  ng  taken  by  surprise,  umaccotUred, 
Is  here  foretold,  to  open  .  .  .  gate* — In  the  revelry  t* 
Babylon  on  the  night  of  its  capture,  the  inner  gates, 
leading  from  the  streets  to  the  river,  were  left  open,  for 
there  were  walls  along  each  side  of  the  Euphrates  wltb 
gates,  which,  had  they  been  kept  shut,  would  hav* 
hemmed  the  invading  hosts  In  the  bed  of  the  river,  wher* 
the  Babylonians  could  have  easily  destroyed  them.  Also, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  left  open,  so  that  there  wa> 
access  to  every  part  of  the  city;  and  such  was  itsexleut 
that  they  who  lived  in  the  extremities  were  taken  prta 
oners  before  the  alarm  reached  the  centre  of  the  palace. 
[HKBODOTU8,  1.  sec.  191).  2.  crooked  .  .  .  straight — (ch 
40.  4),  rather,  "maketh  mountains  plain"  (LowTHi,  t,  «. 
clear  out  of  thy  way  all  opposing  persons  and  thing* 
The  Kf.ki  reads  as  in  v.  13,  "make  straight"  {Margin) 
gates  of  brass— (Psalm  107.  11)  Hkbodotus,  1.  see.  17a, 
says,  Babylon  had  100  massive  gates,  twenty-five  on  ea/ii 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  all,  as  well  as  their  posts,  of 
brass,  bars  of  Iron— with  which  the  gates  were  fastened. 
S.  treasures  of  darkness — t.  «.,  hidden  In  subterranean 
places;  a  common  Oriental  practice.   Sorcerers  pretaodsK 
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to  De  able  to  show  where  each  treasures  were  to  be  found ; 
In  opposition  to  their  pretensions,  God  says,  He  will 
really  give  hidden  treasures  to  Cyrus  (Jeremiah  50.  87;  51. 
IS;.  Pliny  .  H.  N„  38.  8,  says  that  Cyrus  obtained  from  the 
conquest  of  Asia  84,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  besides 
golden  vases,  and  500,000  talents  of  sliver,  and  the  goblet 
of  Senilramls,  weighing  fifteen  talents,  that  thoa  m»y- 
e»t  know—  viz.,  not  merely  that  He  was  "the  God  of 
Israel,"  but  that  He  was  Jehovah,  the  true  God.    Ezra  L. 

I,  2  shows  that  the  correspondence  of  the  event  with  the 
prediction  had  the  desired  effect  on  Cyrus,  which  call 
.  .  .  thy  name — so  long  before  designate  thee  by  name 
(eh.  48.  1).  4.  (Note,  ch,  41.  8;  43.  14.)  mrnnned- i.  «.,  des- 
ignated to  carry  out  my  design  of  restoring  Judah  (see 
Xou,  oh.  44,  5;  44.  28;  45.  1).  Maureb  here,  as  In  ch.  44.  5, 
translates,  "  1  have  addressed  thee  by  an  honourable  name." 
wast  no!  known  me— previous  to  my  calling  thee  to  this 
trnce;  after  God's  call,  Cyrus  did  know  Him  In  some 

degree  (Ezra  1.  1-8).  5.  (Ch.  42.  8;  43.  8,  11;  44.  8;  48.  tt.) 
girded  thee— whereas  "I  will  loose  (the  girdle  off)  the 
! oi  uk  of  kings"  (v.  1),  strengthening  thee,  but  enfeebling 
them  before  thee,  though  .  .  .  not  known  me — (v.  4.) 
Cod  knmi>s  His  elect  before  they  are  made  to  know  Him 
(Oolatlans  4.  »;  John  15.  16).  6.  From  the  rising  to  the 
netting  of  the  sun,  i.  e.,  from  east  to  west,  the  whole  habit- 
able world.  It  Is  not  said,  "  from  north  to  south,"  for  that 
would  not  Imply  the  habitable  world,  as,  "from  east  to 
west  "  does  (Ezra  1. 1,  &c).  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  who 
expressly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  but  the  instrument 
In  God's  hands,  were  admirably  suited  to  secure,  through- 
out, the  world,  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the 
only  true  God.  7.  form  .  .  .  create —  Yatsar,  to  give 
'•  form"  to  previously-existing  matter.  Bora,  to  "  create" 
from  nothing  the  chaotic  dark  material,  light  .  .  . 
darkness — lit.  (Genesis  1.  1-3),  emblematical  also,  pros- 
fte*itj/  to  Cyrus,  calamity  to  Babylon  and  the  nations  to  be 
vanquished.  [Gkotius.]  Isaiah  refers  also  to  the  Oriental 
belief  in  two  coexistent,  eternal  principles,  ever  strug- 
gling with  each  other,  light  or  good,  and  darkness  or  evil, 
Ommasden  and  Ahrimanen.  God,  here,  In  opposition, 
asserts  His  sovereignty  over  both.  [Vitbinoa.J  create 
evil— not  moral  evil  (James  1.  18),  but  In  contrast  to 
"  peace"  In  the  parallel  clause,  war,  disaster  (cf.  Psalm  65. 
7;  Amos  8.6).  8.  Drop — viz.,  the  fertilizing  rain  (Psalm 
85.  12).  skies  —  clouds.  I/rwer  than  the  "heavens." 
r»sht«oiisinss — i.  e.,  the  dews  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby 
••righteousness"  shall  "spring  up."  (See  latter  end  of 
the  verve.)  earth— fig.  for  the  hearts  of  men  on  It,  opened 
for  receiving  the  truth  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  16.  14). 
tl»«-m— the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Horsley  prefers  with 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible,  "  Let  the  earth  open,  and  let  sal- 
vation and  justice  grow  forth  ;  let  it  bring  them  forth  together  j 
I  the  Lord  have  created  him"  (v.  13).  Mattrkk  translates, 
"  Let  all  kinds  of  salvation  (prosperity)  be  fruitful" 
(Psalm  72.  3,  6,  7).  The  revival  of  religion  after  the  return 
fi  >m  Babylon  suggests  to  the  prophet  the  dlffhslon  of 
Messiah'*  gospel,  especially  In  days  still  future;  hence  the 
•Jevation  of  the  language  to  a  pitch  above  what  is  appli- 
cable *.o  the  state  of  religion  after  the  return.  9.  Antici- 
pating the  objections  which  the  Jews  might  raise  as  to 
why  God  permitted  their  captivity,  and  when  He  did 
rest/ire  them,  why  He  did  so  by  a  foreign  prince,  Cyrus, 
uot  n  Jew  (ch.  40.  27,  Ac),  but  mainly  and  ultimately,  the 
objections  abont  to  be  raised  by  the  Jews  against  OocTs 
sovereign  act  in  adopting  the  whole  Gentile  world  as  His 
rir>ritval  Israel  (v.  8,  referring  to  this  catholic  diffusion  of 
the  gospel),  as  if  It  were  an  Infringement  of  their  nation's 
privileges;  so  Paul  expressly  quotes  it,  Romans  9.  4-8,  11- 

II.  Let  .  .  .  strive — Not  In  the  Hebrew;  rather,  In  appo- 
sition with  "him,"  "A  potsherd  among  the  potsherds  of 
(he  earth  1"  A  creature  fragile  and  worthless  as  the  frag- 
vi^nt  of  rw»  earthern  vessel,  amongst  others  equally  so,  and 
ye.l  presuming  to  strive  with  his  Maker!  English  Version 
Impllea,  it  is  appropriate  for  man  to  strive  with  man,  In 
opposition  to  2  Timothy  2.  24.  [Gesknius.]  thy  .  he— 
tfcali  tav-  work  say  of  the*.  He,  Ac.  ?    JO.  If  It  he  wrong  for 


a  child,  born  in  less  favourable  cireumsuiuce*.  u,  u*  orai« 
his  parents  with  having  given  him  birth,  a  fortiori.  It  u 
to  upbraid  God  for  His  dealings  wltn  us.  Rather  tramilru*. 
"a  father.  .  .  a  woman."  The  Jews  considered  themseJ  vat 
exclusively  God's  children,  and  were  angry  that  Go* 
should  adopt  the  Gentiles  besides.  Woe  to  him  who  «*y» 
to  one  already  a  father,  Why  dost  thou  beget  other  chll 
dren?  [Hokslky.J  11.  Ask  .  .  .  command— Instead  ol 
striving  with  me  in  regard  to  my  purposes,  your  wlsdta 
is  In  prayer  to  ask,  and  even  command  tne,  in  so  far  as  it  U 
for  my  glory,  and  for  your  real  good  (Mark  11.  24;  John  is 
23. 13,  latter  part  of  the  verse ;  1  John  3.  22).  sans— (Ch.  ol 
18;  GalatlausH.  2b.)  work  of  my  hand— spiritually  (Ephe- 
sians  2.  10);  also  literal  Israel  (ch.  60.  21).  Maurer  trans- 
lates. Instead  of  " command, "Leave  U  to  me,  in  my  dealing* 
concerning  my  sons  and  concerning  the  work  of  my 
hands,  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own.  Lowth  reads  u 
interrogatively,  Do  ye  presume  to  question  me  and  die 
tate  to  me  (see  u.  9,  10)?  The  same  sense  is  given,  if  the 
words  be  taken  in  irony.  But  English  Version  is  best. 
1».  The  same  argument  for  prayer,  drawn  from  Gods 
omnipotence  and  consequent  power,  to  urant  any  re- 
quest, occurs  (ch.  40,  26-81).  I,  even  my  lianils — So  tlrbrri* 
(Psalm  41.  2),  "Thou  .  .  .  thy  hand"  (both  nominatives. 
In  apposition).  13.  him— Cyrus,  type  ol  Messiah,  who 
redeems  the  captives  of  Satan  "  without  money  and  with- 
out price"  (ch.  65.1),  "freely"  (gratuitously) (ch. 52.  8;  61. 1, 
Zecharlah  9.  11;  Romans  8. 24).  in  righteousneas— to  ful- 
fil my  righteous  purpose  (Note,  ch.  41.  2;  42.6;  Jeremiah 
23.6).  14.  The  language  but  cursorily  alludes  to  Eggypa 
Ethiopia,  and  Seba,  being  given  to  Cyrus  h*  h  ransom  in 
lieu  of  Israel  whom  he  restored  (ch,  43.  S),  t'ut  mainly  ami 
fully  describes  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentilts  to  Israel  (Act* 
2.10,11;  8.  27-38),  especially  at  Israel's  future  restoration 
(ch.  2.2;  14.1,2;  19.18-22;  60.3-14;  49.  23;  Psalm  68.  31;  72. 
10,  11).  labour— wealth  acquired  by  labour  (Jeremiah  8. 
24).  Sabeans  ...  of  stature — the  men  of  Meroe,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  HfiliODOTTJB  (3.  30)  calls  the  Ethiopians  "  the  ta,i 
est  of  men"  (Note,  oh.  18.2;  1  Chronicles  11.23;.  sheen 
Jerusalem  ("my  city,"  v.  18).  in  chains  —  (Psalm  \<f 
8.)  "The  saints  shall  Judge  the  world'  (1  Corinthians « 
2)  and  "  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  '/* 
riah4. 12-19;  Revelation  2.  26,  27).  The  "chains,'  iu  .;,. 
case  of  the  obedient,  shall  be  the  easy  yoke  of  Measiuii: 
as  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit"  also  is  saving  to  the  tie- 
liever,  condemnatory  to  the  -^Neliever  (John  12.48;  He- 
brews 4.  12;  Revelation  19. 15).  God  Is  in  thee — (.Jeremiah 
8.19.)  15.  God  that  hldest  thyself—  HoRsr.EY,  after  .!  tc- 
bomr,  explains  this  as  the  confession  of  Egypt,  Ac,  that 
God  is  concealed  in  human  form  in  Uxe  person  of  Jesus. 
Rather,  oonueoted  with  v.  9,  10,  the  prophet,  contemplat- 
ing the  wonderful  issue  of  the  seemingly  dark  counsel* 
of  God,  implies  a  censure  on  those  who  presume  to  ques- 
tion God's  dealings  (ch. Si.  8,  9;  Deuteronomy  29. 28). 'Faith 
still  discerns,  even  under  the  veil,  the  covenant-keeping 
God  of  Israel  the  Saviour  (ch.  8.  17).  18.  ashamed — disap- 
pointed in  their  expectation  of  help  from  their  idols  (Note. 
ch.4Z17;  Psalm  97.  7>.  17.  In  the  Lord— (t).  24,  25),  con- 
trasted w'th  the  idols  which  cannot  give  eveu  temporarj 
he  I  p  'r>.  16) ;  in  Jehovah  there  is  everlasting  salvation  (ch.  26. 4) 
not  .  .  .  ashamed — opposed  to  the  doom  of  the  idolaters 
who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  shall  be  "ashamed"  (Note,  v.  16) 
18.  (Note,  v.  12.)  not  In  vain  [but]  to  be  inhabited— There- 
fore, Judah,  lying  waste  during  the  Babylonish  captivity 
shall  be  peopled  again  by  the  exiles.  The  Jews,  from  tbii 
passage,  infer  that,  after  the  resurrection,  the  earth  shall 
be  inhabited,  for  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  eartb 
should  then  exist  in  vain  any  more  than  now  (2  Peter? 
13).  19.  not  .  .  .  secret — not  like  the  heathen  oracle* 
which  gave  their  responses  from  dark  caverns,  wltk 
studied  obscurity  (ch.  48.  lfi).  Christ  plainly  quotes  the** 
words,  thereby  identifying  Himself  with  Jehovah  (John  1& 
20).  I  said  not .  .  .  Seek  ...  In  vain— When  I  commanded 
you  to  seek  me  (Jehovah  did  so,  v.  11,  "Ask  nm,"  Ac)  if 
was  not  in  order  that  ye  might  be  sent  empty  »  way  (I>e*- 
terouomy  82.47).  Especially  In  Israel's  time  of  Hl»?,«sWtf'i 
interposition,  in  benalf  of  Zion  hereafter,  is  *»tr-*«*,l» 
stated  as  about,  to  be  the  answer  to  prayer  (ch  i*i    »       v 
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Psalm  102.  13-17,  19-21).  So  in  the  case  of  all  believers,  the 
ipimual  Israel,  righteousness — what  Is  veracious:  not 
in  the  equivocal  terms  of  heathen  responses,  fitly  symbol- 
ized by  the  "dark  places"  from  which  they  were  uttered. 
right— true  (Note,  ch.  41.  26).  '40.  escaped  of  the  nations 
—Utose  of  the  naticms  who  shall  have  escaped  the  slaughter 
Inflicted  by  Cyrus.  Now,  at  last,  ye  shall  see  the  folly  of 
'praying  to  a  god  that  cannot  save"  (v.  16).  Ultimately, 
•;hooe  that  shall  be  "left  of  all  the  nations  which  shall 
Tome  against  Jerusalem"  are  meant  (Zecharlah  14.  16). 
Il.ey  shall  then  all  be  converted  to  the  Lord  ich.  66.  23.  24; 
Jereua  ah  3. 17;  Zecharlah  8. 20-23).  sit.  Challenge  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols  (ch.  41.  1).  take  counsel  together— as  to 
the  best  arguments  wherewith  to  defend  the  cause  of  idol- 
atry, who  .  .  .  from  that  time— (Ch.  41.  22,  23;  Note,  ch. 
M.  8.)  Which  of  the  Idols  has  done  what  God  hath,  viz.,  fore- 
told, primarily  as  to  Cyrus ;  ultimately  as  to  the  final  res- 
toration of  Israel  hereafter?  The  idolatry  of  Israel  before 
Cyrus'  time  will  have  Its  counterpart  in  the  Antichrist 
and  the  apostasy,  which  shall  precede  Christ's  manifesta- 
tion. Just  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Saviour—  righteous  in  keeping 
His  promises,  and  therefore  a  Saviour  to  His  people. 
Not  only  Is  it  not  inconsistent  with,  but  it  is  the  result 
of,  His  rigtueousness,  or  justice,  that  He  should  save  His  re- 
deemed (ch.  42.  6,  21;  Psalm  85.  10,  11 ;  Romans  3.  26).  »«. 
Look  .  .  .  and  be  ye  saved— The  second  imperative  ex- 
presses the  result  which  will  follow  obedience  to  the  first 
(Genesis  42.  18) :  ye  shall  be  saved  (John  3.  14,  15).  Numbers 
il.  9:  "  If  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld 
the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived."  What  so  simple  as  a  look  ? 
Not  do  something,  but  look  to  the  Saviour  (Acts  16.  80,  31). 
Believers  look  by  faith,  the  eye  of  the  soul.  The  look  is 
that  of  one  turning  (see  Margin)  to  God,  as  at  once  "Just 
and  the  Saviour"  (v.  21),  t.  e.,  the  look  of  conversion  (Psalm 
E.  27).  83.  sworn  by  myself— equivalent  to,  "As  I  live," 
a*  Romans  14.  11  quotes  it.  So  Numbers  14.  21.  God  could 
iwear  by  no  greater,  therefore  swears  by  Himself  (He- 
brews 6.  13,  16).  word  ...  In  righteousness —  rather, 
•".he  truth  (Note,  v.  19)  is  gone  forth  from  my  mouth,  the 
irord  (of  promise),  and  it  shall  not  return  (i.  e.,  which  shall 
aot  be  i-evoked)."  [Lowth.]  But  the  accents  favour  Bng- 
Xo/i  Version,  tongue  .  .  .  swear — viz.,  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance Jo  God  as  their  true  King  (Note,  ch.  la.  18;  66.  16). 
Vet  to  be  fulfilled  (Zechariah  14.  9).  S*4.  Rather,  "  Only  In 
Jehovah  shall  men  say  of  me  (tils  clause  Is  parenthetical), 
la  there  righteousness"  (which  includes  salvation,  v.  21,  "  a 
fust  God  and  a  Saviour,"  ch.  46.  13),  Ac.  [Maorkh.] 
rtrength — viz.,  to  save,  shall  men  come — Those  who 
have  set  themselves  up  against  God  shall  come  to  Him 
In  penitence  for  the  past  (ch.  19.  22).  ashamed— (v.  16  ;  ch. 
H.  17 ;  41. 11.)  35.  all  .  .  .  Israel— the  spiritual  Israel 
(Romans  2.  29)  and  the  literal  Iarael,  t.  «.,  the  final  rem- 
nant which  shall  all  be  saved  (».  17  ;  Romans  11.  26).  Iiu»- 
ti  fled— treated  as  if  they  were  .Inst,  through  Christ's  right- 
eousness and  death  (Jeremiah  23.  5).  glory—  lit.,  sing  in 
His  praise  (Jeremiah  9.  24;  1  Corinthians  1.  81). 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Ver.  1-13.    Babylon's  Idols  coold   not  Savk  thkm- 

SJEJL.VKM,  MUCH  LESS  HES.      BUT  GOD  CAN   AND  WILL  SAVB 

Iskasl:  Cyrus  is  His  instrument.  1.  Bel— The  same 
as  the  Phoenician  Baal,  i.e.,  lord,  the  chief  god  of  Baby- 
lon; to  It  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  tower  of  Baby- 
lon, In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  city  was  divided,  the  palace  being  in  the  oentre  of 
the  other.  Identical  with  the  sun,  worshipped  on  turrets, 
housetops,  and  other  high  places,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the 
heavenly  hosts  (Saba)  (Jeremiah  19.  18;  82.  29;  Zephanlah 
L  5).  Gksknius  identities  Bel  with  the  planet  Jupiter, 
which,  with  the  planet  Venus  (under  the  name  Asiarte 
or  Astarolh),  was  worshipped  In  the  East  as  the  god  o' 
fortune,  the  most  propitious  star  to  be  born  under  (Not'-. 
eh  fib.  11).  According  to  the  Apocryphal  book,  Bel  and 
jj«<  Dragon,  Bel  was  cast  down  by  Cyrus,  boweth  .  .  . 
vUwpttli- taliet  i  prostrate  (ch.  10.4;  1  Samuel  5.3,  4; 
Pa&iiu  2t'  Hi  We  bo— The  planet  Mercury  or  Hermes,  in 
wlralofry.     The  H*:rit>e  of  heaven,  answering  to  the  K*ri>- 


tlan  Anubls.    The  extensive  worship  of  11  is  sfcown  bj 
the  many  proper  names  compounded  of  It :  Neb-uchadne* 
zar.  Neb-uzaradan,  Nab-onassar,  &c.    were  upon— 1  e. 
were  a  burden  (supplied  from  the  following  clause)  upon.  H 
was  customary  to  transport  the  gods  of  the  vanquished  to 
the  land  of  the  conquerors,  who  thought  thereby  the  more 
effectually  to  keep  down  the  subject  people  (1  Samuel  5 
1,  Ac;  Jeremiah  48.7;  49.  8;  Daniel  11.  8).    carriages—  Id 
the  Old  English  sense  of  the  things  carried,  the  images  born» 
by  you:  the  lading  (Acts  21. 15),  "carriages,"  not  the  vehi- 
cles, but  the  baggage.    Or,  the  Images  which  used  to  b* 
carried   by  you   formerly   in    your   solemn    processions 
[MACRER.j    were  heavy  loaden — rather,  are  put  as  a  load 
on  the  beasts  of  burden.    [Maurer.]    Houslky  translates, 
"They  who  should  have  been  your  carriers  (as  Jehovah  la 
to  His  people,  v.  3,  4)  are  become  burdens"  (see  Note,  v.  4). 
8.  deliver— from  the  enemies'  bands,     burden— their 
images  laid  on  the  beasts  (v.  1).  themselves— the  gods,  here 
also  distinguished  from  their  images.    3.  in  contrast  to 
what  precedes :   Babylon's  idols,  so  far  from  bearing  Its 
people  safely,  are  themselves  borne  off,  a  burden  to  the 
laden  beast ;  but  Jehovah  bears  His  people  in  safety  even 
from  the  womb  to  old  age  (ch.  63.  9;  Deuteronomy  32.  11; 
Psalm  71.  6.  18).    God  compares  Himself  to  a  nurse,  ten- 
derly carrying  a  child;  contrast  Moses'  language  (Num- 
bers 11.  12).    4.  old  age— As  your—you^you,  are  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  sentiment  is  more  general  than  English  Ver- 
sion, though  of  course  it  includes  the  Jews  from  the  infancy 
to  the  more  advanced  age  of  their  history  (ch.  47.  6).    I  am 
he— i.e.,  the  same  (Psalm  102.  27;  John  8.  24;  Hebrews  L3. 
8).     I  will  bear  .  .  .  carry— Not  only  do  I  not  need  to  be 
borne  and  carried  myself,  as  the  idols  (v.  1).    5.  (Ch.  40.  18. 
25.)    6.  (Ch.  40.  19,  20;  41.  7.)    They  lavish  gold  out  of  their 
purses,  and  spare  no  expense  for  their  Idol.  Their  profuse- 
ness  shames  the  niggardliness  of  professors  who  worship 
G«xl  with  what  cost  them  nothing.    Sin  Is  always  a  cost!) 
service.  7.  cry  .  .  .  can  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  save — (Ch.  45. 20,  wltl 
which  contrast  v.  19.)   8.  show  yourselves  men — renounc 
the  childishness  of  idolatry  as  shown  in  what  precedes  (I 
Corinthians  14.  20;  16.  13;  Ephesians  4. 14).    In  order  to  be 
manly  we  must  be  godly:  for  man  was  made  "  in  the  image 
of  God,"  and  only  rises  to  his  true  dignity  when  joined  to 
U'mI  ;  virtu*  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  vir,  "  a  man."    bring 
...  to  mind — rather,  lay  it  to  heart,    transgressors — ad- 
dressed to  the  idolaters  among  the  Jews.    9.  former  —viz., 
proofs  of  the  sole  Godship  of  Jehovah,  from  predictions 
fulfilled,  and  Interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  Israel  (ch. 
45.  5).    10.  (Ch.  45.  21;  41.  22,  23;  44.  26.)    yet  — not  in  the 
Hebrew.     Translate,  "  What  had  not  been  done."    [Hor- 
SLEY.]    do  all  my  pleasure — (Ch.  53. 10;  Romans  9.  19.)    11. 
ravenous  bird— Cyrus  so  called  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  marches  from  the  distant  regions  of  Persia  to  pmnir>«» 
on  his  prey  (see  Notes,  ch.41.2,  25;  Jeremiah  49.  23;  E/.eklel 
17.  3).    The  standard  of  Cyrus,  too,  was  a  golden  eagle  on  h 
spear  (see  the  heathen  historian,  Xenophon,  7.,  where 
almost  the  same  word  is   used,  actus,  as  here,  ayit).    ex- 
ecoteth  my  counsel— (Ch.  44.  28:  45.  18.)     Babylon  repre- 
sents, mystically,  the  apostate  faction  :  the  destruction  of 
Its  idols  symbolizes  the  future  general  extirpation  of  all 
idolatry  and  unbelief,    purposed  .  .  .  also  do  it— (Ch.  43. 
13.)    13.  stout-hearted — stubborn  in  resisting  God  (Psalm 
76.5;  Acts  7.61.)    far  from  righteousness— (Ch.  59.  9;  Ha- 
bakkuk  2.  4.)    13.  near— antithetical  to  "  far"  (v.  12;  ch.  51. 
5;  66.1;  61.  10,  11;  Romans,  10.  6-8).     righteousness  —  an- 
swering to  "salvation"  in  the  parallel  clause;  therefore  it 
means  here,  my  righteous  deliverance ;  righteous,  because 
proving  the  truth  of  God's  promises,  and  no  contrived  as 
to  not  compromise,  but  vindicate,  His  righteousness  (ch. 
42.21;  Romans  3.  20.)    Zioa  .  .  .  my  glery— rather,  "I  will 
give  salvation  in  Zion;  to  Israel  (I  will  give)  my  glory. * 
[  Hoksi.ky,  with  Qukhn  Elizabeth's  Bible.]    (Ch.  63. 11 
Psalm  14.7;  Luke  2.  82.) 

CHAPTER     XLVII. 
Ver.  1-15.     Thk  Dhhtkuotion  o»  Babyloj*  is  kkjtkk 

HK.NTKI.  INOKK  THK   IMAHK'IIT  A  ROYAL  VlROTN  BROUOITT 
IMtWX    IN    A    MOHWWT   ITKOM  HKK  M  AGH  IK1CEVT    ''HKOMS  V 
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KXTRF.uk  of  Degradation.     1.  In  the  dust— {Note, 
ah.  8.  28;  Job    >.  IS;   lamentations  2.   10).      virgin  —  i.e„ 
heretofore  unt  aptitred.    |  H  krodotus,  1.  191.]  daughter  of 
Babylon— Bubylon  and  Its  Inhabitants  (Notes,  oh.  1.8;  87. 
22).    no  throne  —  The  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
Shushan.    Alexander  Intended  to  have  made  Babylon  his 
•eat  of  empire,  but  Providence  defeated  his  design.    He 
soon  died  ;  and  Seleucla,  *>eing  bnllt  near,  robbed  It  of  Its 
Inhabitants,  and  even  of  its  name,  which  was  applied  to 
Seleucla.  delicate— alluding  to  the  effeminate  debauchery 
and  prostitution  of  all  classes  at  banquets  and  religious 
rites.    [Curtius,  5.1;  Herodotus,  1.  199;   Baruch,  6.  43.] 
a.  mtllstouea—  like  the  querns  or  hand-mills,  found  In 
this  country,  before  the    Invention  of  water-mills  and 
wind-mills:  a  convex  stone,  made  by  the  hand  to  turn  in 
a  concave  stone,  fitted  to  receive  It,  the  corn  being  ground 
between  them:  the  office  of  a  female  slave  In  the  East; 
most  degrading  (Job  31. 10;  Matthew  24.  41).    uncover  thy 
locks— rather,  "take  off  thy  veil"  [HorslkyJ:  perhaps  the 
removal  of   the  plaited  hair  worn  round    the  women's 
temples  Is  Included;  It,  too.  Is  a  covering  (1  Corinthians  11. 
15) ;  to  remove  It  and  the  veil  is  the  badge  of  the  lowest 
female  degradation;  In  the  East  the  head  Is  the  seat  of 
female  modesty;  the  face  of  a  woman  Is  seldom,  the  whole 
Head  never  almost,  seen  bare  (Note,  ch.  22.  8).    nuke  bare 
the  leg— rather,  n  lift  up  (lit.,  uncover ;  as  In  lifting  up  the 
train  the  leg  Is  uncovered)  thy  flowing  train."    In  Mesopo- 
tamia, women  of  low  rank,  as  occasion  requires,  wade 
across  the  rivers  with  strlpt  legs,  or  else  entirely  put  off 
their  garments  and  swim  across.    "Exchange  thy  rich, 
loose,  queenly  robe,  for  the  most  abject  condition,  that  of 
one  going  to  and  fro  through  rivers  as  a  slave,  to  draw 
water,"  Ac.    uncover  .  .  .  thigh— gather  up  the  robe,  so 
as  to  wade  across.    3.  not  meet  ...  as  a  man — rather,  "  I 
will  not  meet  a  man,"  i.  e.,  suffer  man  to  intercede  with  me — 
give  man  an  audience.    THorsley.]    Or,  "I  will  not  make 
peace  with  any  man,"  before  all  are  destroyed.    IM.,  strike 
a  league  with  ;  a  phrase  arising  from  the  custom  of  striking 
hands  together  in  making  a  compact  [Machee]  (Note, 
Proverbs  17.  IS;  22.  26;  11.  15,  Margin).    Or  else  from  striking 
the  victims  sacrificed   In   making   treaties.    4.  As  for — 
rather  supply,  "  77iiai  xaith  our   Redeemer."    [Maurer.] 
Lowth  supposes  this  verse  to  be  the  exclamation  of  a 
chorus  breaking  In  with  praises,  "Our  Redeemer  1    Jeho- 
vah of  hosts,"  <fec.  (Jeremiah  50.  34).    5.  Sit — The  posture 
of  mourning  'Ezra  9.  4;  Job  2.  13;   Lamentations  2.  10). 
darkness  —  mourning    and    misery  (Lamentations  8.   2; 
Mlcah  7.  8).      lady  of  kingdoms — mistress  of  the  world 
(ch.  13.  19).    6.  reason  for  God's  vengeance  on  Babylon:  in 
executing  God's  will  against  His  people,  she  had  done  so 
with  wanton  cruelty  (ch.  10,  5,  Ac.;  Jeremiah  50. 17;  51.  33; 
Zecharlah  1.  15).     polluted  my  Inheritance— <Ch.  48.  28.) 
the  ancient — even  old  age  was  disregarded  by  the  Chal- 
deans, who  treated  all  alike  with  cruelty  (lamentations 
4.  16;  5.  12).    [RosKSHtTLLKK.]    Or,  "the  ancient"  means 
Israel,  worn  out  with  calamities  in  the  latter  period  of  Its 
history  (ch.  4K.  1),  as  its  earlier  stage  of  history  is  called  its 
"youth"  (ch.  54.  6;  Ezekiel  16.  80).    7.  so  that— through  thy 
vain  expectation  of  being  a  queen  for  ever,  thou  didst  ad- 
vance to  such  a  pitch  of  Insolence  as  not  to  believe  "  these 
things"  (viz.,  as  io  thy  overthrow,  v.  1-5)  possible,    end  of 
It    viz.,  of  ify  insolence.  Implied  in  her  words,  "  I  shall  be 
a  lady  for  ever."     8.  given  to  pleasures — (Note,  v.  1.)    In 
no  city  were  there  so  many  Incentives  to  licentiousness. 
I  am  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  beside  me — (v.  10.)    Language  of  arro- 
gance in  man's  month;  fitting  for  God  alone  (ch.  45.  8). 
See  ch.  5.  8,  latter  part,     widow  .  .  .  loss  of  children— A 
state,  represented  as  a  female,  when  it  has  fallen  Is  called 
a  widow,  because  its  king  is  no  more;  and  childless,  because 
It  has  no  Inhabitants,  they  having  been  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives (ch.  23.  4 ;  54.  1,  4,  5 ;  Revelation  18.  7,  8).    9.  Us  a  mo- 
rdent—It  should  not  decay  slowly,  but  be  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  destroyed;   In  a  single  night  It  was  taken 
by   Cyrus.     The   prophecy   was    again    literally  fulfilled 
when    Babylon  revolted  against  Darius;    and,  In  order 
u?  hold  out  to  the  last,  each  man  choae  one  woman  of  his 
temlly .  :i  ud  straugled  the  rest,  to  save  provisions.    Darius 
lanpa"-'1    ****  of   the   revoltera.      In  .  .  .  oerfectlon — i.e., 
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"In  full  measure."    for  .  .  .  for— rather,   '  notwithstand- 
ing the  .  .  .  notwithstanding;"  "In  spite  of."    [Lowrm. 
So  "for  "  (Numbers  14.  11).    Babylon  was  fa/nous  for  "ex- 
piations or  sacrifices,  and  other  incantations,  whereby 
they  tried  to  avert  evil  and  obtain  good."    .Diodoecs  Sio- 
ULUS.]    10.  wickedness— as  In  ch.  18.  11,  the  cruelty  wltll 
which  Babylon  treated  its  subject  states,     none  secth  rac 
—(Psalm  10. 11;  94.7.)    "There  Is  none  to  exact  punlihrnonl 
from  me."    Sinners  are  not  safe,  though  seeming  secret 
thy  wisdom — astrological  and  political  (ch.  19.  11,  A«.,  as 
to  Egy  ptx   perverted— turns  thee  aside  from  the  right  and 
safe  path.    11.  from  whence  It  rlseth— Hebrew,  the  dawn 
thereof,  i.  e.,  its  first  rising.    Evil  shall  come  on  thee  with- 
out the  least  previous  intimation.     [RoHENMCLLER.]     But 
dawn  Is  not  applied  to  "evil,"  but  to  proxjterUy  shining 
out  after  misery  (ch.  21. 12).    Translate,  "Thou  shall  not 
see  any  dawn  "  (of  alleviation).   [Maurer.]    put  .  .  .  oir 
rather,  as  Margin,  "remove  by  expiation ;"  It  shall  be 
never  ending,    not  know— unawares :    which  thou  dost 
not  apprehend.    Proving  the  fallacy  of  thy  divinations 
and  astrology  (Job  9.  6;  Psalm  85.8).    l£.  Stunt— forth : 
a  scornful  challenge    to   Babylon's    magicians    to  show 
whether   they    can   defend   their   city,     laboured- The 
devil's  service  is  a  laborious  yet  fruitless  one  (ch.  55.  2} 
13.  wearied— (Cf.  67.  10;  Ezekiel  24.  12.)    astrologers—  lu., 
those  who  form  combinations  of  the  heavens  ;   who  wnlch 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  stars.     "Casters  of 
the  configurations  of  the  sky."    [Horsley.]     Gksemui 
explains  it:  the  dividers  of  the  heavens.    In  casting  a  na- 
tivity they  observed  four  signs: — the  horoscope,  or  sign 
wbleh  arose  at  the  time  one  was  born;    the  mid-heaven; 
the  *ign  opposite  the  horoscope  towards  the   west;   and  the 
hypoyee.     monthly  prognostlcatora — Those  who  at  each 
new  moon  pro.'-  .s  to  tell  thereby  what  Is  about  to  happen. 
Join,  not  as  English  Version,  "  save  .  .  ,  from  those  things," 
Ac;   hut,  "They  that  at  new  moons  make  known  from 
(by  means  of)  them  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee." 
[MaCRSR.]      14.   (Ch.  29.  6;  30.  30.)    not  ...  a  coal— Llkt 
stubble,  they  shall  burn  to  a  dead  ash,  without  leaving  s 
live  eoal  or  cinder  (cf.  ch   30.  14),  so  utterly  shall  they  bs 
destroyed.     13.  Thus,  Ac — Such  shall  be  the  fate  of  those 
astrologers  who  cost  thee  such  an  amount  of  trouble  and 
money,      thy    merchants    from   thy  youth — <.  e.,    with 
whom  thou  hast  trafficked  from  thy  earliest  history,  the 
foreigners  sojourning  in  Babylon  for  the  sake  of  commerce 
(ch.  IS.  14;  Jeremiah  51.  6,  9;  Nahum  8.  18,  17).    [Karnes 
Rather,  the  astrologers,  with  whom  Babylon  had  so  many 
dealings  (v.  12-14).   [HORSLEY.]    to  hU  quarter— lit.,  straight 
before  him  (Ezekiel  1.  9, 12).    The  foreigners,  whether  sooth 
savers  or  merchants,  shall  flee  home  out  of  Babylon  (Jer 
emiah  50.  16). 

CHAPTER    XLVIII. 
Ver.  1-22.    The  Things  that  befall  habylon  Ji.hu 

VAH    PREDICTED    LONG     BEFORE,     LEST    ISRAEL     SHOriJ 
ATTRIBUTE  THEM,    IN   ITS  "OBSTINATE"   PERVERSITY,   V. 

Strange  Gods  (v.  1-6).  1.  the  waters  of  Judah- sprint 
from  the  fountain  of  Judah  (Numbers  24.  7;  Deuteronomy 
33.28;  Psalm  68.  28,  Margin).  Judah  has  the  "fountain' 
attributed  to  It,  because  It  survived  the  ten  tribes,  and 
from  it  Messiah  was  to  spring,  swear  by  .  .  .  Lord— <('u 
19.18;  45.23;  65.16.)  mention— in  prayers  and  praises 
not  In  truth— (Jeremiah  5.  2 ;  John  4.  24.)  8.  For— Ye  d» 
serve  these  reproofB;  for  ye  call  yourselves  citizens  o/ 
"the  holy  city"  (ch.  52. 1),  but  not  in  truth  (v.  1;  Nehe 
miah  11.  1;  Daniel  9.  24);  so  the  Inscription  on  their  coin* 
of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  "Jerusalem  the  Holy.* 
3.  former — things  which  have  happened  In  time  past  U 
Israel  (ch.  42.9;  44.7,8;  45.  21;  48.  10).  suddenly— they 
came  to  pass  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  prophecy  could 
not  have  resulted  from  mere  human  sagacity.  4.  obsti* 
nate— Hebrew,  hard  (Deuteronomy  9.  27;  Esekiel  8.7,  Mar- 
gin). Iron  sinew— inflexible  (Aets  7.  51).  brow  brut 
shameless  as  a  harlot  (see  Jeremiah  6.  28  ;  8.  8 :  Ezekiel  & 
7,  Margin).  5.  (See  Notes,  v.  1,  8.)  o.  Thou,  Ac— So  '-ye 
are  my  witnesses "  (ch.  43.  10).  Thou  canst  testify  the  pnr 
diction  was  uttered  long  before  the  fulfilment:    "see  c1 
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WH-.    itt..  thai  the  event  answers  to  the  prophecy.    d«- 
•i»r»    ii .  h  u  ►-  i  tie  tact  "mown  as  a  proof  that  Jehovah  alone 
Is  God  (ch.  41.  8).    new  things—vie,  the  deliverance  from 
Babylon  by  Cyras,  new  In  contradistinction  from  former 
predictions  that  had  been  fulfilled  (ch.  42.  9;  43. 19).    An- 
Elt/plcally,  the  prophecy  has  In  view  the  "new  things" 
of  the  gospel  treasury  (Song  of  Solomon  7. 18;  Matthew  13. 
K ;  a  Corln  1 1 1 1  a  us  5.  17 ;  Revelation  21.  5).    Prom  this  point 
forward,  the  prophecies  as  to  Messiah's  first  and  second 
Advents,  and  *.ie  restoration  of  Israel,  have  a  new  circum- 
stantial dist>  uctness,  such  as  did  not  characterise  the  pre- 
vious oues,  even  of  Isaiah.     Babylon,  In  this  view,  an- 
swers to  the  mystical  Babylon  of  Revelation,    hidden— 
which  could  not  have  been  guessed  by  political  sagacity 
(Daniel  2.  22,  29;   1  Corinthians  2.  9, 10).    7.  Not  like  nat- 
ural results  from  existing  causes,  the  events  when  they 
took  place  were  like  acts  of  creative  power,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  "  from  the  beginning."   even  before  the 
day  when— rather  [MaurekJ,  "And  before  the  day  (of 
their  occurrence)  thou  hast  not  heard  of  them,"  i.e.,  by 
any  human  acuteness ;  they  are  only  heard  of  by  the 
present  inspired  announcement.     8.    heardest  not — re- 
peated, as  also  "knewest  not,"  from  last  verse,     from 
that  time  that — omit  that:  "From  the  first  thine  ear  did 
not  open  Itself,"  viz.,  to  obey  them,   f  Rosenkuller.]    "To 
open  the  ear  "  denotes  obedient  attention  (ch.  50.  6),  Or, 
"  was  not  opened  "  to  receive  them,  i. «.,  they  were  not  de- 
clared by  me  to  thee  previously,  since.  If  thou  hadst  been 
Informed  of  them,  such  ts  thy  perversity,  thou  couldst 
not  have  been  kept  In  check.    [Mauser.  1    in  the  former 
view,  the  sense  of  the  words  following  Is,  "For  I  knew 
that,  If  I  had  not  foretold  the  destruction  of  Babylon  so 
plainly,  that  there  could  be  no  perverting  of  it,  thou 
wouldest  have  perversely  ascribed  It  to  idols,  or  some- 
thing else  than  to  me  "  (v.  5).    Thus  they  would  have  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry,  to  cure  them  of  which  the  Babylon- 
Ian  captivity  was  sent:  so  they  had  done  (Exodus  32.  4). 
After  the  return,  and  ever  since,  they  have  utterly  for- 
saken Idols.    wast  called— as  thine  appropriate  appella- 
tion (ch.  9.  6).    from  the  womb — from  the  beginning  of 
Israel's    national  existence  vch.  44.  2).     9.    refrain— lit., 
wiuzzle ;  His  wrath,  after  the  return,  was  to  be  restrained 
i  while,  aad  then,  because  of  their  sins,  let  loose  again 
;Psalra  78.38).    for  thee— i.  e.,  mine  anger  towards  thee. 
10    i  Note,  ch.  1.  25.)    with  silver— rather,  "/or  silver."    I 
sought  by  affliction  to  purify  thee,  but  thou  wast  not  as 
silver  obtained    by  melting,  but  as  dross.     [Gesenius.] 
Thy  repentance  is  not  complete:  thou  art  not  yet  as  re- 
fined  silver.    Rosenmuller  explains,  not  us  silver,  not 
with  tht  intense  heat  needed  to  melt  silver  (It  being  harder 
to  melt  than  gold),  t.  e.,  not  with  the  most  extreme  severity. 
The  former  view  is  better  (ch.  1.  25 ;  42.  25 ;  Ezeklel  22. 18-20, 
22).   chosen— or  else  [Lowth],  tried  .  .  .  proved;  according 
to  Geskhit/8,  lit.,  to  rub  with  the  louclistone,  or  to  cut  in  piece* 
to  as  to  examine  (Zecharlah  13.  9;  Malachi  3.  3;  1  Peter  1.  7). 
11.    how  should  my  name— Mauhkk,   l^«tead  of   "my 
name"  from  v.  9,  supplies  "my  glory"  from   the   next 
clause;    and  translates,  "How  (shamefully)  my  glory  has 
been    profaned!"      In    English   Version   the  sense   l»        I 
will  refrain  (v.  9,  i.  «.,  not  utterly  destroy  thee),  tor  why 
should  I  permit  my  name  to  be  polluted,  which  it  would 
be,  if  the  Lord  utterly  destroyed  His  elect  people"  (Eze- 
kiel  20. 9)T    not  give  glory  unto  another— if  God  forsook 
His  people  for  ever,  the  heathen  would  attribute  their  tri- 
umph over  Israel  to  their  idols;  so  God's  glory  would  be 
given  to  another.    13-15.  The  Almighty  who  has  founded 
heaven  and  earth,  can,  and  will,  restore  His  people,    the 
first  .  .  .  last— (Ch.  4L  4 ;  44. «.)   13.  spanned— measured  out 
(ch.  40. 12).     when  I  call  .  .  .  stand  up  together— <Ch.  40. 
M;  Jeremiah  58.  25.)    But  It  Is  not  their  creation  so  much 
which  is  meant,  as  that,  like  minister*  of  God,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  prepared  at  His  command  to  execute  Hi* 
iecrees  (Psalm  119.  91).   [Robknmclue.I  14.  among  then* 
-among  the  gods  and  astrologers  of  the  Chaldees  (ch.  41. 
12;  43.9;  44.7).     Lord  .  .  .  laved  him  |  he  will,  4c— i.e., 
"He  whom  the  Lord  hath  loved  will  do,"  Ac.  [Lowth J  s  ins., 
Cyrus  (ch.  44.28;  45. 1,  13 ;  48.  11).    However,  Jehovah's  lan- 
(aage  of  love  la  too  strong  to  apply  to  Cyrus,  except  a* 


type  of  Messiah,  to  whom  alone  It  rally  applies  (Revela- 
tion 6. 2-5).  his  pleasure— not  Cyrus'  own,  but  Jehovah 'a 
15.  brought — led  him  on  his  way.  h* — change  from  th« 
first  to  the  third  person.  [Barnes.]  Jehovah  shall  make 
his  (Cyrus')  way  prosperous.  16.  not  ...  In  secret— (Oh. 
45.  19.)  Jehovah  foretold  Cyrus'  advent,  not  with  th« 
studied  ambiguity  of  heathen  oracles,  but  plainly,  front 
the  time,  &c— from  the  moment  that  the  purpose  begat 
to  be  accomplished  In  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  I  was  pres- 
ent, tent  me — The  prophet  here  speaks,  claiming  atten- 
tion to  his  announcement  as  to  Cyrus,  on  the  ground  of 
his  mission  from  God  aud  His  Spirit.  But  he  speaks  not 
in  his  own  person  so  much  as  in  that  of  Messiah,  to  whom 
alone  In  the  fullest  sense  Die  words  apply  (ch.  til.  1 ;  Joha 
10.3H).  Plainly,  ch.  49.  1,  which  is  the  continuation  of  ch. 
48.  from  v.  16,  where  the  change  of  speaker  from  God  (v.  1. 
12-15)  begins.  Is  the  language  of  Messiah.  Luke  4. 1,  14,  lh. 
shows  that  the  Spirit  combined  with  the  Father  in  send- 
ing the  Son:  therefore  "His  Spirit"  is  rwminative  te 
"sent,"  not  accusative,  following  it.  17.  teacheth  ...  to 
profit — by  affliction,  such  as  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  the  present  long-continued  dispersion  of  Israel  (He- 
brews 12. 10).  18.  peace— (Psalm  119.  165.)  Cf.  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  same  Messiah  (Matthew  23.  37;  Luke  18. 
42).  river— (Ch.  33.21;  41. 18),  a  river  flowing  from  God's 
throne  is  the  symbol  ot  free,  abundant,  and  ever-flowing 
blessings  from  Him  (Ezeklel  47. 1;  Zecharlah  14.  8;  Revela- 
tion 22.  1).  righteousness — religious  prosperity,  the  parent 
of  "peace"  or  national  prosperity ;  therefore  "peace"  cor- 
responds to  "righteousness"  In  the  parallelism  (ch. 32. 17). 

19.  sand— retaining  the  metaphor  of  "the  sea"  (v.  18). 
like  the  gravel  thereof— rather,  as  the  Hebrew,  "like 
that  (the  offspring)  of  its  (the  sea's)  bowels;"  referring  to 
the  countless  living  creatures,  fishes,  Ac,  of  the  sea,  rathe* 
than  the  gravel.  [Maurer.]  .  Jerome,  Chalder,  and 
Striac  support  English  Version,  his  name  . . .  eut  ofit- 
transitlon  from  the  second  person,  "thy,"  to  the  third, 
"  his."  Israel's  name  was  cut  oft  as  a  nation  during  th» 
Babylonish  captivity;  also  it  is  so  now,  to'  which  the 
prophecy  especially  looks  (Romans  11.  20).  20.  Go  .  .  . 
forth  .  .  .  end  of  theeartli — Primarily,  a  prophecy  of 
their  joyful  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  a  direction 
that  they  should  leave  it  when  God  opened  the  way.  But 
the  publication  of  it  "  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  shows  it 
has  a  more  world-wide  scope  antitypically ;  Revelation 
18.4  shows  that  the  mystical  Babylon  is  ultimately  meant. 
redeemed  .  .  .  Jacob— (Ch.  43.1;  44.22, 23..  21.  Ezra, 
in  describing  the  return,  makes  no  mention  of  God  cleav- 
ing the  rock  for  them  in  the  desert.  [Kimchi.]  The  circum- 
stances, therefore, of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Exodus 
17.  6 ;  Numbers  20.  11  ;  Psalm  78.  15;  105.  41)  and  of  that 
from  Babylon,  are  blended  together  ;  the  language, whilst 
more  immediatel  y  referring  to  the  latter  deliverance,  3/et, 
as  being  blended  with  circumstances  of  the  former  not 
scrictiy  applicable  to  the  latter,  cannot  whoUy  refer  fen 
either,  but  to  the  mystic  deliverance  of  man  under  Mes- 
siah, and  literally  to  the  final  restoration  of  Israel.  M. 
iwepeated  (ch.  57. 21).  All  the  blessings  j  ust  mentioned  (v.  21) 
belong  only  to  the  godly,  not  to  the  wicked.  Israel  shall 
first  cast  away  Its  wicked  unbelief  before  It  shall  Inherit 
national  prosperity  (Zecharlah  12.  10-14;   13.  1,  9;  14.  8,  14, 

20.  21).     The  sentiment  holds  good  also  as  to  all  wicked 
men  (Job  15.  20-25, 31-34). 

CHAPTER    XLIX. 

Ver.  1-26.  Similar  to  Chapter  42. 1-7  (v.  1-9),  Messlaa, 
&a  the  ideal  Israel  (v.  3),  states  the  object  of  His  mission. 
His  want  of  success  for  a  time,  yet  His  certainty  of  ulti- 
mate success.  1.  O  Isles— Messiah  Is  here  regarded  as 
having  been  rejected  by  the  Jews  (v.  4,  5),  and  as  now 
turn)  ng  to  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  Father  hath  gives 
Him  "for  a  light  and  salvation."  "Isles"  mean  all  re- 
gions beyond  sea.  front  the  womb— (Ch.  44.  2;  Luke  1.  81  ■ 
John  10.  36.)  from  .  .  .  bowels  .  .  .  mention  of  my  nam> 
—His  name  "Jesus"  (i.  e.,  God- Saviour)  was  designated  DJ 
God  before  His  birth  (Matthew  1.  21).  X.  my  mouth  . 
•word— (Ch.  11.  4   Revelation  19.  15.)    The  double  offlw  01 
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\Xn>  Wunl  of  Uotl,  saving  aud  damnatory,  is  implied  (ch. 
aO.  4;  John  12.  48;  Hebrews  4.  12).  shaft— (Psalm  46.  5.) 
"  Polished,"  i.  «.,  free  fiorn  all  rust,  Implies  His  unsullied 
purity.  In  .  .  .  «|uivcr  .  .  .  hid  me — Like  a  sword  in  Its 
scabbard,  or  a  shaft  in  tbe  quiver,  Messiah,  before  his  ap- 
pearing, was  hid  with  God,  ready  to  be  drawn  forth  at  the 
moment  God  saw  fit  rHicNOSTKrfBKRaJ;  also,  always  pro- 
letted  by  God,  as  the  arrow  by  the  quiver  (en.  61.  1«).  3. 
Israel— applied  to  Messiah,  according  to  the  true  import 
of  the  name,  the  Prince  who  had  power  with  God  in  wrest- 
ling In  behalf  of  man,  and  who  prevails  (Genesis  82.  28; 
Hosea  12. 3,  4).  He  is  also  the  ideal  Israel,  the  representa- 
tive-man of  ttie  nation  (cf.  Matthew  2.  16  with  Hosea  11. 
1).  In  whom  .  .  .  glorified— (John  14.  18;  17.  1-6.)  4.  1— 
Messiah.  In  vain  —  comparatively  in  the  case  of  the 
prettier  number  of  His  own  countrymen.  "  He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not"  (ch.  53.  1-5; 
Luke  19. 14 ;  John  1. 11 ;  7.  5).  Only  130  disciples  met  after 
His  personal  ministry  was  ended  (Acts  1.  15).  yet .  .  .  my 
judgment  .  .  .  with  the  Lord — ultimately,  God  will  do 
Justice  to  my  cause,  and  rev>ard  (Margin  tor  work,  of.  ch.  40. 
10;  62. 11)  my  labours  and  sufferings.  He  was  never  "dis- 
couraged" (ch.  42.  4 ;  50. 7,  10).  He  calmly,  in  spite  of  seem- 
ing Ill-success  for  the  tlrce,  left,  tbe  result  with  Got!,  confi- 
dent of  final  triumph  (cb.  53.  10-12;  1  Peter  2.28).  So  tfce 
ministers  of  Christ  (1  Corinthians  4.  1-5;  1  Peter  4,  19).(/5. 
The  reason  why  He  was  confident  that  His  work  would  be 
accepted  and  rewarded,  viz.,  because  He  Is  "glorious  In  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah,"  Ac.  to  bring  .Jacob  again  to  him — 
(Matthew  15.  24;  Acts  3.  26.)  Though  Israel  be  not  (fath- 
ered—metaphor  from  a  scattered  Hock  which  the  shepherd 
gathers  together  again.  Or  a  hen  and  her  chickens  (Mat- 
thew 38.  87).  Instead  of  the  text  "  not,"  the  Keri  has  the 
similar  Hebrew  word,  "to  Him,"  which  the  parallelism 
favours:  "And  that  Israel  may  be  gathered  to  Him."  yet — 
rather,  parenthetically,  "  Fur  I  am  glorious,  Ac,  and  my 
God  is  my  strength."  Then  (v.  6)  resuming  the  words  from 
the  beginning  of  v.  5,  "  He  salth"  (1  repeat),  Ac.  Horsley 
explains,  "  Notwithstanding  the  Incredulity  of  the  Jews, 
Messiah  shall  be  glorified  In  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," reading  as  English  Version;  but  If  the  Kerl  be  read, 
"Israel  shall  at  one  time  or  other  be  gathered,  notwith- 
standing, their  incredulity  during  Messiah's  sojourn  on 
earth. "fu.  It  is  a  light  tiling— "  It  Is  too  little  that  thou 
shouldest,"Ac.  [Henostbxhkkoj,  *.«.,  It  is  not  enough  hon- 
our to  thee  to  raise  up  Jacob  and  InraH,  but  I  design  for  theo 
tnore,  viz.,  that  thon  shouldest  be  the  meansof  enlightening 
itoe  Gentiles  (ch.  42.  6|  7;  60.  3).  the  preserved — ini.,  those 
remaining  after  the  Judgments  of  Ood  on  the  nation — the 
elect  remnant  of  Israel  reserved  for  mercy.  LowTH.wlth 
a  slight  but  needless  change  of  the  Hebrew,  translates  for 
"tribes"  and  "preserved,"  the  scions — the  branches.  T. 
whom  man  desplseth  — Hebrew,  the  despised  o/  soul,  i.  e., 
by  every  soul,  by  all  men  (ch.  52. 14,  15;  58.  3;  50.  6-4);  Psalm 

22.  6).     I,owth  translates,  "  whose  person  Is  despised."     ab- 
hnrreth — lit..,  who  Is  an  abomination  to  the  nation  (Luke 

23.  1K-23).  The  Jews  contemptuously  call  Him  always 
Told,  "the  crucified."  I  prefer,  on  acconnt  of  Qoi,  the 
Hebrew  term  for  nation  being  usually  applied  to  the  Gen- 
tries, aud  that  for  people  to  the  Tews  (Hosea  1.9;  so  the 
Greek  terms  respectively  also  Laos  and  Ethne,  Romans  9. 
25),  to  take  "nation"  here  collectively  for  the  Gentile 
world,  which  also  spumed  him  (Psalm  2.  1-3;  Acts  4.  25-27). 
servant  of  rulers — (Matthew  17.27.)  He  who  would  not 
exert  His  power  against  the  rulers  (Matthew  26.  52,53). 
shall  see — en.,  the  fulfilment  of  Cod's  promises  (v.  3,  6), 
when  He  shall  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  arise — to  revereuee 
thee  (Psalm  72.  10,  11;  Phlllpplaus  2.  10).  princes  also— 
rather,  for  the  parallelism,  supply  "the  ellipsis,  thus, 
"Princes  shall  see  and  shall  worship."  faithful — ru.,  to 
His  promises,  choose  thee — as  God's  elect  (ch.  42.  1).  8. 
Messiah  In  represented  as  having  asked  for  the  grace  of 
God  In  behalf  of  sinners;  this  verse  contains  God  the 
father's  favourable  answer,  an  acceptable  time — "  In  a 
time  of  grace."  [Hengstknberg.]  A  limited  time  (ch. 
«L  2;  2  Corinthians  6.  2).  The  time  Judged  by  God  to  be  the 
Mat  Sited  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  His  grace  by  Me*- 
sbifa.    heard  thee— (Psalm  2.  8;  Hebrews  5.  7.)    slay  of 


salvation— when  "the  fulness  of  time"  (Galstlans  *.  J 
shall  have  come.  The  day  of  salvation  Is  "  to-day"  (H» 
brews  4.  7).  helped— given  thee  the  help  needed  to  enable 
thee,  as  man,  to  accomplish  man's  salvation,  preserve— 
from  ihe  assaults  and  efforts  of  Hatan,  to  divert  thee  from 
thy  voluntary  death  to  save  man.  covenant  of  the  peo- 
ple— (Note,  ch.  42.6.)  "The  people,"  in  the  singular.  If 
always  applied  exclusively  to  Israel,  establish  the  earth 
—rather,  "to  restore  the  laud."  tn'z.,  (  anaan  to  Israel 
Spiritually,  the  restoration  of  the.  Church  (the  spiritual 
Israel)  to  the  heavenly  land  forfeited  by  man's  sin  is  also 
Included,  cause  to  Inherit  .  .  .  desolate  heritage*— 
Image  from  the  desolate  state  of  Judea  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  Spiritually,  the  Oenlile  world,  a  morai 
waste,  shall  become  a  garden  of  the  Lord.  Lit.,  Judea 
lying  desolate  for  ages  shall  be  possessed  again  by  Israel 
(cf.  ch.  61.  7,  "in  their  laud").  Jesus,  the  antitype  of,  and 
bearing  the  same  name  as  Jntkual Hebrews  4.  Ht,  shall,  like 
him,  divide  the  land  among  its  true  heirs  (ch.  54.  3;  61.  4). 
9.  (Ch.  42.  7;  Zecharlah  9.  12.)  prisoners— the  Jews  bound 
In  legal  bondage,  them  ...  In  darkness— the  Geutllei 
having  no  light  as  to  the  one  true  God.  [Vitringa. 
Show  yourselves — not  only  see  but  be  seen  (Matthew  5 
16;  Mark  5.  19).  Come  forth  from  the  darkness  of  youi 
prison  Into  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  in  thi 
ways,  Ac.-*In  a  desert  there  are  no  "ways,"  nor  "high 
places,"  with  "pastures;"  thus  the  sense  Is:  "They  shall 
have  their  pastures,  not  in  deserts,  but  in  cultivated  and 
tuhablied  places.  levying  aside  the  figure,  the  churches 
of  Christ  at  the  first  shall  be  gathered,  not  In  obscure  and 
unknown  regions,  but  In  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Rome,  Ac.  [Vit- 
binga.J  Another  sense  probably  is  the  right  one.  Israel, 
on  Its  way  back  to  the  Holy  Land,  shall  not  have  to  turn 
aside  to  devious  paths  in  search  of  necessaries,  but  shall 
find  them  In  allplaces  wherever  their  route  liesy  so  Roskn- 
Min.i.EK.  'Ood  will  supply  them  as  i/He  should  make  the 
grass  grow  In  the  trodden  ways  and  on  tbe  barren  high 
places/  10.  Messiah  will  abundantly  satisfy  all  the  wants, 
both  of  literal  Israel  on  their  way  to  Palestine, and  of  the 
spiritual  on  their  way  to  heaven,  as  their  Shepherd  (cu. 
65.  13;  Matthew  5.  6),  also  In  heaven  (Revelation  7.  16, 17). 
II.  my — all  things  are  God's,  mountains  a  way — I  will 
remove  all  obstructions  out  of  the  way  (ch.  40.  4).  exalted 
— i.  «.,  cast  up  (ch.  57.  14  ;  62.  10);  for  instance,  over  vaJleys. 
Vitringa  explains  "mountains"  as  great  kingdoms, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Ac,  subjected  to  Rome,  so  facilitate  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel;  "highways,"  the  Christian  doc 
trine  wherein  those  who  Join  the  Church  walk,  and  which, 
at  the  time  of  Constantln6,  was  to  be  raised  Into  promi- 
nence before  all,  and  publicly  protected  (ch.  35.  8.  9).  13. 
stHim-Tiie  Arabians  and  other  Asiatics  called  China 
Sin,  or  Tchin;  the  Chinese  bad  no  special  name  for  them- 
selves, but  either  adopted  that  of  the  reigning  dynasty  or 
some  high-sounding  titles.  This  view  of  "Sluim"  suits 
the  context  which  requires  a  people  to  be  meant  "  from 
far,"  and  distinct  from  those  "from  the  north  and  from 
the  west."  [Gesbnivis.J  13.  So  Revelation  12.  12.  God 
will  have  mercy  on  the  afflicted,  because  of  His  compas- 
sion ;  on  His  afflicted,  because  of  His  covenant.  14.  Zlon 
—The  literal  Israel's  complaint,  as  If  God  had  forsaken 
her  In  the  Babylonian  captivity  ;  also  In  their  dispersion 
previous  to  their  future  restoration  ;  thereby  God's  mercy 
shall  be  called  forth  (ch.  63.  15-19;  Psalm  77.  9,  10;  103.  17). 
15.  (Ch.  44.  21;  Psalm  103.  13;  Matthew  7.  11.)  16.  Alluding 
to  the  Jews'  custom  (perhaps  drawn  from  Exodus  13.  9) 
of  puncturing  on  their  hands  a  representation  of  their 
city  and  temple,  In  token  of  zeal  for  them  [Lowth]  (Song 
of  Solomon  8.6).  17.  thy  children— Israel  (v.  20,21;  ch. 
43.  6).  JEROSiE  reads,  for  "Thy  children."  "Thy  builders;" 
they  that  destroyed  thee  shall  hasten  to  build  thee,  haste 
— to  rebuild  thy  desolate  capital,  shall  go  forth— Thy 
destroyers  shall  leave  Judea  to  Israel  In  undisturbed  pos- 
session. 18.  As  Zion  Is  often  compared  to  a  bride  (ch.  54. 
5),  so  the  accession  of  converts  Is  like  bridal  ornaments 
("Jewels,"  ch.  62.  3;  Malachl  8.  17).  Her  literal  children 
are,  however,  more  immediately  meant,  as  tne  contexl 
refers  to  their  restoration-  an-'  only  secondarily  to  her 
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tfnntiuU  children  uy  conversion  to  Christ.  Israel  shall  be 
Hie  means  ol  the  ri  ;i..  I  complete  conversion  of  the  nation* 
(Mloah  5.  7;  Romans  11.  12,  15).  «»  a  bride— viz.,  binds  on 
oer  ornaments.  19.  lnmi  of  thy  destruction— thy  land 
once  the  scene  of  destruction,  too  Harrow — (Ch.  64.  1,  2; 
Beohariah  10.  10.)  20.  children  .  .  .  after  .  .  .  other— 
rather,  the  children  of  thy  widowhood,  i.  «.,  the  children  of 
whom  thoQ  hast  been  bereft  during  their  dispersion  In 
other  lands  (Note,  ch.  17.  8).  [Mau&kk.]  again— rather, 
jM.  give  place— rather,  stand  close  to  me,  viz..  In  order 
toat  we  may  be  the  more  able  to  dwell  In  the  narrow  place. 
[Hokbley.]  Ct  as  to  Israel's  tpiritual  children,  and  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  sphere,  Romans  15.  19,  24;  2  Corin- 
thians 10.  14-10.  But  v.  22  (cf.  ch.  66.  20)  shows  that  her 
literal  children  are  primarily  meant.  Gesknitts  trans- 
lates, "Make  room."  21.  Who?  Ac— Zton's  joyful  won- 
der at  the  unexpected  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Secondarily,  the  accession  of  spiritual  Israelites  to  the 
mother-Church  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Gentiles  is  meant. 
This  created  surprise  at  tlrst  (Acts  10.  46 ;  14.  27 ;  15.  3,  4). 
lost  .  .  .  ana  desolate,  a  captive,  and  removing  to  and 
fro — rather,  "bereaved  of  .  .  .  have  been  barren,  an  exile 
and  outcast."  [Horsley.]  She  had  been  "put  away"  by 
Jehovah,  her  husband  (oh.  50.  1) ;  hence  her  wonder  at  the 
children  begotten  to  her.  22.  lift  .  .  .  hand — i.  «.,  beckon 
to  (Note,  ch.  13.  2).  standard— (Ch.  11.  12.)  bring  .  .  .  sous 
In  .  .  .  arms — The  Gentiles  shall  aid  in  restoring  Israel 
to  its  own  land  (ch.  60.  4 ;  66.  20).  Children  able  to  support 
themselves  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  In  the  East ;  but 
Infants,  in  the  arms,  or  astride  on  one  haunch  (ch.  60.  12). 
"Thy  sons"  must  be  distinct  from  "the  Gentiles,"  who 
carry  them ;  and  therefore  cannot  primarily  refer  to  con- 
verts among  the  Gentiles.  23.  lick  .  .  .  dust — C  «.,  kiss 
thy  feet  in  tokeu  of  humble  submission,  for  they  .  .  . 
aot  .  .  .  ashamed  .  .  .  wait  for  me — The  restoration  of 
Israel  shall  be  in  answer  to  their  prayerful  waiting  on 
Me  Lord  (ch.  30.  18, 19;  Psalm  102.  16,  17;  Zecharlah  12.  10; 
\4.  3).  24.  the  prey— Israel,  long  a  prey  to  mighty  Gen- 
Jle  nations,  whose  oppression  of  her  shall  reach  Its 
Qighest  point  under  Antichrist  (Daniel  11.  86,  87,  41,  45). 
lawful  captive— the  Jews  Justly  consigned  for  their  sins 
'ch.  60.  1)  as  captives  to  the  foe.  Secondarily,  Satan  and 
Death  are  "the  mighty"  conquerors  of  man,  upon  whom 
hiR  sin  gives  them  their  "  lawful"  claim.  Christ  answers 
that  claim  for  the  sinners,  and  so  the  captive  is  set  free 
(Job  19.  25;  14.  14;  Matthew  12.  29;  Hosea  8.  2,  where  v.  4 
»hows  the  primary  reference  is  to  Israel's  restoration,  to 
which  the  resurrection  oorreapondu;  Isaiah  26.  19;  Epheslans 
4.  8;  Hebrews  2.  14.  15).  Others  not  so  well  translate,  "the 
captives  taken  from  among  the  fust  Israelites."  25.  (Ch, 
58.  12;  Psalm  68.  18;  Colossians  2.  15.)  contend  with  him, 
Ac— <Ch.  54.  17.)  26.  feed  .  .  .  own  flesh— A  phrase  for 
Internal  strifes  (oh.  9.  20).  own  blood— A  just  retribution 
for  their  having  shed  the  blood  of  God's  servants  (Revela- 
tion 16.  6).  sweet  wine — i.  e.,  must,  or  new  wine,  the  pure 
Juice  which  flows  from  the  heap  of  grapes  before  they 
are  pressed ;  the  ancients  could  preserve  it  for  a  long  time, 
so  as  to  retain  its  flavour.  It  was  so  mild  that  it  required 
a  large  quantity  to  intoxicate;  thns  the  idea  here  is  that 
very  much  blood  would  be  shed  (Revelation  14.  10,  20).  all 
flesh  shall,  Ac— the  effect  on  the  world  of  God's  Judg- 
ments (ch.  SB.  15.  16,  18,  19;  Revelation  15.  8,  4). 
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V>r.  1-11.    ThsJudomknts  on  Israel,  were  provoked 

KYTTIKTR  CRIMES,  YETTHKY  ARK  NOT   FINALLY  CAST  OFT 

BY  Oon.  1.  Where  .  .  .  mother's  divorcement — Zlon  Is 
"the  mother;"  the  Jews  are  the  children;  and  God  the 
Husband  and  Father  (ch.  .54.  5;  62.  S;  Jeremiah  3.  14).  Ge- 
•KNTrs  thinks,  Ood  means  by  the  question  to  deny  that 
He  had  given  "a  hill  of  divorcement"  to  her,  as  was  often 
done  on  sllg-hf  pretexts  by  a  husband  CDeuteronoiny  21  1), 
»r  that  He  hnd  "sold  "  His  and  her  "children,"  as  a  poor 
parent  sometimes  did  (Exodus  21.  7;  2  Rings  4.  1;  Nebe- 
niah  5.  5)  tinder  pressure  of  his  "  creditors;"  that  It  was 
■jfcey  whosold  themselves  through  their  own  sins.  Map- 
uto explains,  "fiflunt  the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorce- 


ment, whom,  Ac.  •  produce  the  creditors  to  whom  ye  otn 
been  sold ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  It  was  not  from  any  oa- 
price  of  mine,  but  through  your  own  fault,  your  mc;»>e» 
has  been  put  away,  and  you  sold  "  (ch.  52.  8).  Hokblki 
best  explains  (as  the  antithesis  between  "  I "  and  "  your- 
selves" shows,  though  Lowth  tran-nUttes,  "  Ye  are  sold  ")  J 
have  never  given  your  mother  a  regular  bill  of  divorce* 
ment,  I  have  merely  "put  her  away"  for  a  time,  and  oan 
therefore,  by  right  as  her  husband  still  take  her  back  on 
her  submission ;  I  have  not  made  you,  the  children,  over 
to  any  "creditor"  to  satisfy  a  debt;  I  therefore  still  have 
the  right  of  a  father  over  yon,  and  can  take  you  back  on 
repentance,  though  as  rebellious  children  you  have  sold 
yourselves  to  sin  and  Its  penalty  (1  Kings  2L25).  hill  .  .  . 
■whom— rather,  "the  bill  with  which  I  have  put.  her  away." 
[Matjbkr,]  2.  I— Messiah,  no  man— willing  to  belleva 
In  and  obey  me  (ch.  52. 1, 3).  The  same  HI  vine  Person  had 
"come"  by  His  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  (appealing 
to  them,  but  In  vain,  Jeremiah  7.  25,  28),  who  was  about  to 
come  under  the  New  Testament,  hand  shortened— the 
Oriental  emblem  of  weakness,  as  the  long  stret/ihed-wt 
hand  is  of  power  (ch.  59. 1).  Notwithstanding  your  sins,  I 
can  still  "redeem"  you  from  your  bondage  and  dispersion. 
dry  up  .  ,  .  sea— (Exodus  14.  21.)  The  second  exodus  Bhafc 
exceed,  whilst  it  resembles  In  wonders,  the  first  (ch.  11.  1], 
15;  61.  15).  make  .  .  .  rivers  .  .  .  wlldernrst* —  turn  the 
prosperity  of  Israel's  foes  into  adversity,  fish  sttn&et.h 
—the  very  Judgment  inflicted  on  their  Egyptian  enemies 
at  the  first exodus( Exodus 7. 18,21),  3.  heavens. .  .  black- 
ness— another  of  the  judgments  on  Egypt  to  be  repeated 
hereafter  on  the  last  enemy  of  God's  people  (Kxodus  1*. 
21).  sackcloth— (Revelation  6.  12.)  *.  Messiah,  as  "the 
servant  of  Jehovah"  (ch.  42.  1),  declares  that  the  office  has 
been  assigned  to  Him  of  encouraging  the  "  weary"  exiles 
of  Israel  by  "words  In  season"  suited  to  their  case;  and 
that,  whatever  suffering  It  is  to  cost  Himself,  He  does  not 
shrink  from  it  (v.  5,  6),  for  that  He  knows  His  cause  will 
triumph  at  last  (v.  7,  8).  learned — uot  In  more  human 
learning,  but  in  divinely-taught  modes  of  instruction  and 
eloquence  (ch.  49.  2;  Exodus  4.  11;  Matthew  7.  2S.  29;  13.  54) 
speak  a  word  In  season— (Proverbs  15.  23;  25.  11.)  Lit., 
"to  succour  by  words,"  viz.,  in  their  season  of  need,  the 
"  weary"  dispersed  ones  of  Israel  (Deuteronomy  28.  65-67). 
Also,  the  spiritual  "weary"  (ch.  42.  3;  Matthew  11.  28). 
wakeneth  [me]  morning,  Ac— Cf.  "  daily  rising  up  early" 
(Jeremiah  7.25;  Mark  1.85).  The  image  is  drawn  from  u 
master  wakening  his  pupils  early  for  Instruction,  waken- 
eth .  .  .  ear— prepares  me  for  receiving  His  Divine  In- 
structions, as  the  learned— as  one  taught  by  Htm.  He 
"learned  obedience,"  experimentally,  "by  the  things 
which  He  suffered;"  thus  gaining  that  practical  learning 
which  adapted  Him  for  "speaking  a  word  In  season"  to 
suffering  men  (Hebrews  5.  8).  3.  opened  .  .  .  ear — (see 
Note,  ch.  12,  20;  IS.  8);  i.  <?..  hath  made  me  obediently  atien- 
tive  (but  MAURKR,  "hath  in/ormfd  me  of  my  duty"),  as  a 
servant  to  his  master  (cf.  Psalm  40.  6-8,  with  PhiUpplana  1 
7;  ch.  42.  1 ;  49.  3,  6;  52.  13;  53.  11 ;  Matthew  20.  28;  Luke  22. 
27).  not  rebellious — but, on  the  contrary,  most  willing  to 
do  the  Father's  will  in  proclaiming  and  procuring  salva- 
tion for  man,  at  the  cost  of  His  own  sufferings  (Hebrews 
10.  5-10).  B.  *ralt«r»—  with  scourges  and  with  the  opes 
hand  (oh.  62.  14;  Mark  14.  65).  Lit.,  fulfilled  (Matthew  27. 
26;  20.  67;  Luke  18.  88).  To  "  pluck  the  hair'  is  the  highest 
Insult  thatean  be  offered  an  Oriental  (2Samuel  10.  4;  La- 
mentations 3.*)).  "  I  gave"  implies  the  voluntary  nature 
of  His  sufferings;  His  example  corresponds  to  His  precept 
(Matthew  5,  if.ii  spitting— to  spit  Id  another's  presence  is 
an  Insult  in  the  East,  much  more  on  one;  most  of  all  In 
the  face  (J  yo  :»>.  10;  M.-.tthew  27.  80;  Lake  IS.  32).  T.  Sam. 
pie  of  Ills  not  being  "discouraged"  (ch.  42.  4;  49.  5).  s»t 
.  .  .  face  like  .  .  .  rlSul— set  myself  resolutely,  not  to  be 
daunted  from  my  work  of  love  by  shame  or  suffering 
(Exeklel  8.8,9).  «.  (Ch.  49.  4.)  The  believer,  by  virtue  of 
his  oneness  with  Christ,  uses  the  same  language  (Psalrn 
UB.  8;  Romans  8.  82-84).  Hut  "Justify"  in  tfu  case,  is  God  * 
Judicial  acceptance  and  vindication  of  Him  on  thegrouiws 
of  His  ousn  righteousness  iLuke  28.  44-47;  Romans  L  4;  1 
Timothy  3.  1H,  with  which  cf.  1  Peter  S.  18).  In  Uteir  caws,  m 
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tuo  ground  of  111m  righteousness  and  meritorious  death 
imputed  to  Uiem  (Romans  5. 19).  stand  together— tn  Judg- 
ment, to  try  the  Issue,  adversary — lit., master  of  my  cause, 
I  «.,  who  has  real  ground  of  aocusatlon  against  me,  so  that 
he  can  demand  Judgment  to  be  given  In  his  favour  (el 
Eeoharlah  8.  1,  Ac. ;  Revelation  12.  10).  9.  (Cf.  ch.  62. 18, 
Kan-gin;  ch.  53.  iO;  Psalm  118.8;  Jeremiad  28.  5.)  wtgv 
■sent— (Ch.  51.  8,  8;  Psalm  102.  28.)  A  leading  constituent 
of  wealth  In  the  East  Is  change  of  raiment,  which  is  al- 
ways liable  to  the  Inroads  of  the  moth ;  hence  the  fre- 
quency oi  the  Image  In  Scripture.  10.  Messiah  exhorts 
Hie  godly  after  His  example  (ch.  49.  4, 5;  42. 4)  when  In  clr- 
'jnmstances  of  trial  ("  darkness,"  ch.  47.  6),  to  trust  In  the 
trm  of  Jehovah  alone.  Who  ts  there— (.  *.,  Whosoever 
(Judges  7.  3).  obeyeth  .  .  .  servant^-vlz.,  Messiah.  The 
godly  "honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father" 
(John  5.  23).  darknf«i — (Mleah  7.  8, 9.)  Ood  never  had  a 
son  who  was  not  sometimes  In  the  dark.  For  even  Christ, 
His  only  Son,  cried  out, "  My  Ood,  my  Ood,  why  hast  thoo 
forsaken  me?"  light— rather,  splendour;  bright  sunshine; 
lor  the  servant  of  God  is  never  wholly  without  "light" 
[Vitkinua.]  A  godly  man's  way  may  be  dark,  but  his 
end  shall  be  peace  and  light.  A  wicked  man's  way  may 
be  bright,  but  his  end  shall  be  utter  dar  xness  (Psalm  112. 
4 ;  97,  11 ;  87.  24).  let  him  trust,  Ac.— as  Messiah  did  (v.  8, 
I).  11.  In  contrast  to  the  godly  (v.  10),  the  wicked,  in  times 
of  darkness,  Instead  of  trusting  in  God,  trust  in  them- 
selves {kindle  a  light  for  themselves  to  walk  by)  (Eocleslas- 
U*  II.  9).  The  image  is  continued  from  v.  10,  "darkness ;" 
human  devices  for  salvation  (ch.  19.21;  18.9,26)  are  like 
the  spark  that  goes  out  in  an  Instant  in  darkness  (cf.  Job 
18.  0 :  21.  17,  with  Psalm  18. 28).  sparks—  not  a  steady  light, 
but  blazing  sparks  extinguished  in  a  moment,  walk- 
not  a  command,  but  implying  that  as  surely  as  they  would 
do  so,  they  should  He  down  in  sorrow  (Jeremiah  8.  25).  In 
exact  proportion  to  mystic  Babylon's  previous  "  glorify- 
ing" of  herself  shall  be  her  sorrow  (Matthew  26.  80;  8.  12; 
Revelation  18.  7). 

CHAPTER    LI. 

Ver.  1-23.     Encouragement  to  the  Faithful  bbm- 

nant  of  Israel  to  trust  in  God  fob  Deliverance, 
both  from  thk1r  long  babylonian  exile,  and  from 
their  present  Dispersion.  1.  me— the  God  of  your 
Gathers,  ye  .  .  .  follow  after  righteousness — the  godly 
portion  of  the  nation;  v. 7  shows  this  (Proverbs  15.9;  1 
Ti  mothy  8.  11).  "  Ye  follow  righteousness,"  seek  it  there- 
Core  from  me,  who  "bring  it  near,"  and  that  a  righteous- 
boss  "not  about  to  be  abolished"  (t>.  6,7);  look  to  Abra- 
ham, your  father  (v.  2),  as  a  sample  of  how  righteousness 
before  me  is  to  be  obtained;  I,  the  same  God  who  blessed 
him,  will  bless  you  at  last  (v.  8) ;  therefore  trust  in  me,  and 
fear  not  man's  opposition  (v.  7,  8, 12,  18).  The  mistake  of 
the  Jews,  heretofore,  has  been,  not  in  that  they  "followed 
after  righteousness,"  but  in  that  they  followed  it  "by  the 
works  of  the  law,"  instead  of  "by  faith,"  as  Abraham 
(Romans  9.81,32;  10.3,4;  4.2-5).  hole  of .  .  .  pit—The 
Idea  is  not,  as  It  Is  often  quoted,  the  Inculcation  of  hu- 
mility, by  reminding  men  of  the  fallen  state  from  which 
they  have  been  taken,  but  that  as  Abraham,  the  quarry, 
aa  it  were  (cf.  ch.  48.  1),  whence  their  nation  was  hewn, 
had  been  called  out  of  a  strange  land  to  the  Inheritance 
of  Canaan,  and  blessed  by  God,  the  same  God  is  able  to 
deliver  and  restore  them  also  (cf.  Matthew  8.  9\  H.  alone 
—translate,  "  I  called  hlni  when  he  was  but  one"  QExeklel 
58.  24).  The  argument  Is,  the  same  God  who  had  so  blessed 
"one"  Individual,  as  to  become  a  mighty  nation  (Genesis 
12.  1 ;  22.  7),  can  also  Increase  and  bless  the  small  remnant 
of  Israel,  both  that  lea  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
that  left  In  the  present  and  latter  days  (Zechariah  14.  2); 
"the  residue"  (ch.  13.  8,  9).  3.  For— See  for  the  argument, 
9Jit  note,  tit*  garden  of  the  Lord — restoration  of  the 
prin.eval  paradise  (G*  nesls  2.  8;  Ezeklel  28.  IS;  Revelation 
2.  71  melody— Hebrew,  psalm.  God's  praises  Khali  again 
bekjeard.  4.  my  people — thejews.  This  reading  is  better 
Khar,  that  of  Gxrbnius:  "O  peoples  .  .  nations,"  vie,  the 
dentile*.  The  Jews  are  called  on  to  hear  and  rejoice  In 
*ie  extension  of  the  'rue  religion  to  the  nations;  for,  at 
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the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  in  tne  final  age  It 
come,  it  was  from  Jerusalem  that  the  gospel  law  was,  and 
is,  to  go  forth  (ch.  2.  8).  law  .  .  .  judgment— the  gospel 
dispensation  and  institutions  (ch.  42.  1,  "Judgment"). 
make  ...  to  reet — establish  firmly;  found,  light,  4c- 
(Ch.  42.  6.)  5.  righteousness  .  .  .  near— i.  «.,  faithful  ful- 
filment of  the  promised  deliverance,  answering  to  "salva- 
tion" in  the  parallel  clause  (ch.  48. 18;  56. 1 ;  Romans  11.  8. 
9).  Ye  follow  after  "righteousness;"  seek  it,  therefore, 
from  me,  and  you  will  not  have  far  to  go  for  it  (v.  1).  arms 
—put  for  Himself;  /  by  my  might.  Judge— (Ch.  2.  8,  4 ; 
Psalm  98.  9.)  Isles,  Ac— (Ch.  80.  9.)  arm— (Romans  L  16), 
"the  power  of  God  unto  (the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
salvation."  6.  (f  n.  40.  6,  8 ;  Psalm  102.26;  Hebrews  1.  U, 
12.)  vanish  away — IU.,  shall  be  lorn  asunder,  as  a  garment 
[Maubkb];  which  accords  with  the  context.  In  like 
manner— But  Gesenius,  "  Like  a  gnat;"  like  the  smallest 
and  vilest  Insect.  Jerome  translates,  as  English  Version, 
and  Infers  that  "  In  like  manner"  as  man,  the  heavens  (t 
e.,  the  sky)  and  earth  are  not  to  be  annihilated,  but  changed 
tor  the  better  (ch.  65.  17 >.  righteousness— my  faith  fuliv- 
fulfilled  promise  [note,  v.  5).  7.  know  righteousness— 
{Note,  v.  1.)  «.  {Note,  ch.  60.  9;  Job  4.  18-20.)  Not  that  the 
moth  eats  men  up,  but  they  shall  be  destroyed  by  as  Insig- 
nificant instrumentality  as  the  moth  that  eats  a  garment, 
9.  Impassioned  prayer  of  the  exiled  Jews,  ancient  days 
— (Psalm  44.  1.)  Kahab — poetical  name  for  Egypt  (note,  ch, 
80.  7).  dragon— Hebrew,  tannin.  The  crocodile,  an  em- 
blem of  Egyjit,  as  represented  on  coins  struck  after  th« 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus;  or  rather  here,  its  king, 
Pharaoh  {note,  ch.  27.  1;  Psalm  74.  18,  14;  E»A.klel  S2.  2, 
Margin ;  29.  8).  10.  It— the  arm.  Art  not  thou  the  same 
Almighty  power  that,  Act  dried  the  sea— the  Red  Sea 
(Ch.  48.  16;  Exodns  14.  21).  11.  (Ch.  86.  10.)  therefore— as- 
surance of  faith ;  or  else  the  answer  of  Jehovah  corre- 
sponding to  their  prayer.  As  surely  as  God  redeemed 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  He  shall  redeem  them  from  Babylon 
both  the  literal  in  the  age  following,  and  mystical  in  tb\ 
last  ages  (Revelation  18.20,21).  There  shall  be  a  s*~- 
exodus  (ch.  11. 11-16;  27.  12,  IS),  singing— image  firs-.  .(•% 
custom  of  singing  on  a  Journey  when  a  caravan  is  passing 
along  the  extended  plains  in  the  East,  everlasting  Juy— 
(Jude  24.)  sorrow  .  .  .  flee  away — (Revelation  21.  4.)  1*. 
comforteth — (v.  8;  ch.  40.  1.)  thou — Zlon.  son  of  majs — 
frail  and  dying  as  his  parent  Adam,  be  made  as  grass- 
wither  as  grass  (ch.  40.  6,  7).  13.  (Ch.  40.  12,  26,  28),  the 
same  argument  of  comfort  drawn  from  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Creator,  as  If  .  .  .  ready,  Ac. — lit.,  "when  he 
direct*,"  We.,  his  arrow,  to  destroy  (Psalm  21.  12;  7. 18;  11. 
2).  [Maurer.]  14.  captive  exile — lit.,  one  bowed  down  aa 
a  captive  (ch.  10.  4).  [Maurer.]  The  scene  is  primarily 
Babylon,  and  the  time  near  the  close  of  the  captivity. 
Secondarily,  and  antl typically,  the  mystical  Babylon,  th« 
last  enemy  of  Israel  and  the  Church,  In  which  they  havt 
long  suffered,  but  from  which  they  are  to  be  gloriouslv 
delivered,  plt^-snch  as  were  many  of  the  ancient  dun- 
geons (cf.  Jeremiah  88.6,  11,  18;  Genesis  87.  20).  nor  .  ,  . 
bread  .  .  .  fail— (Ch.  S3.  16;  Jeremiah  87.  21.)  1».  divided 
.  .  .  sea— The  Red  Sea.  The  same  Hebrew  word  as  "  make 
to  rest"  (v.  4).  Rather,  "that  terrify  the  sea,"  t.  e..  restrain 
it  by  my  rebuke,  "when  its  waves  ronr."  [Gesenius^ 
The  Hebrerc  favours  Maurer,  "that  terrify  the  sea  s«> 
that  the  waves  roar."  The  sense  favours  Geseniub  (Jere- 
miah 5,  22;  31.  85),  or  English  Version(v.  9, 10,  which  favours 
the  special  reference  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt).  16.  Ad- 
dressee to  Israel,  embodied  In  "the  servant  of  Jehovah" 
(ch.  42.  1),  Messiah,  its  ideal  and  representative  Head, 
through  whom  the  elect  remnant  is  to  be  restored,  put 
my  words  in  thy  mouth— true  of  Israel,  the  depository 
of  true  r<^*jrion,  but  fully  realised  only  In  Israel's  Head 
and  auuiypo,  Messiah  (ch.  48.  2;  60.  4,  5;  59.  21;  Deuterono- 
my 18.  18;  John  «.  34).  covered  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  shadow  of 
.  ,  .  hand— protected  thee  (note,  ch.  49.  2).  plant— rather, 
Mflx"  as  a  tabernacle;  so  it  ong -it  to  be  rendered  (Dan'ol 
11.  45).  The  "new  creation,"  now  going  on  in  the  spiritual 
world  by  the  gospel  (Ephestans  2.  10),  and  hereafter  to  be 
extended  to  the  visible  world.  Is  meant  (ch.  65.  17;  96.  21; 
cf.  ch.  18.  18;   2  Peter  S.  10-13).    Zlon— its  restoration  i*  « 
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tattling  part  in  the  new  creation  to  come  (oh.  *V.  17-19).  IT. 
(Ch.  52.  1.)  drunk— Jehovah's  wrath  Is  compared  to  an 
intoxicating  draught;  because  ll  confound*  the  sufferer 
inder  It,  and  make*  him  fall  (Job  21.  30;  Psalm  80.  8;  75. 8; 
Jeremiah  25.  15,  16;  49.  12;  Zecharlah  12.  2;  RevelaUon  14. 
10); ',"  poured  out  without  mixture;"  rather,  the  pur*  wine- 
yuioe  mixed  with  intoxicating  drugs).  »f  trembling — which 
produced  trembling  or  Intoxication,  wrung  .  .  .  out — 
iralned  the  hurt  dropout;  the  dregs  were  the  sediments 
from  various  substances,  as  honey,  dates,  and  drugs,  put 
into  the  wine  to  increase  the  strength  and  sweetness.  18. 
following  up  the  image  in  v.  17,  Intoxicated  and  con- 
!iu»»d  by  the  cup  of  God's  anger,  she  has  none  to  guide  her 
a  her  helpless  state ;  she  has  not  yet  awakened  out  of  the 
ileep  caused  by  that  draught.  This  cannot  apply  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  for  In  it  they  nad  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemlah,  as  "guides,"  and  soon  awoke 
out  of  that  sleep ;  but  It  applies  to  the  Jews  now,  and  will 
be  still  more  applicable  In  their  coming  oppression  by 
Antichrist.  19.  two — classes  of  evils,  for  be  enumerates 
four,  vit„  desolation  and  destruction  to  the  land  and  state  : 
famine  and  the  sword  to  the  people,  who  shall  be  sorry 
for  thee— so  as  to  give  thee  effectual  relief:  as  the  paral- 
lel clause,  "  By  whom  shall  I  comfort  thee?"  shows  (Lam- 
entations 2.11-13).  90.  head  of  all  .  .  .  streets — (Lamen- 
tations 2.  19;  4. 1.)  wild  bull— rather,  the  oryx  [J  kkomkJ, 
or  a  gazelle  [Gksxnius],  or  wild  goat  [Boch ab t]  ;  com- 
monly in  the  East  taken  in  a  net,  of  a  wide  sweep,  where- 
lnto  the  beasts  were  hunted  together.  The  streets  of 
cities  in  the  East  often  have  gates,  which  are  closed  at 
night;  a  person  wishing  to  escape  would  be  stopped  by 
them  and  caught,  as  a  wild  animal  In  <w  net.  81.  drunken 
. .  .  not  with  wine— (Ch.  29. 9;  of.  v.  17, 20,  here ;  Lamenta- 
tions 3. 15.)  *4.  pleadeth  .  .  .  cause— (Psalm  35.  1 ;  Jere- 
miah 50.  34;  Mlcah  7.  9.)  no  more  drink  it— <Ch.  54.  7-9.) 
This  cannot  apply  to  Israel  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, but  only  to  them  after  their  final  restoration.  J*3. 
(Ch.  49.  i6;  Jeremiah  25. 15-29 ;  Zecharlah  12. 2.)  Bow  down 
that  ...  go  •▼•r— Conquerors  often  literally  trod  on  the 
seeks  of  conquered  kings,  as  Sapor  of  Persia  did  to  the 
Soman  Hvnryn^r  Valerian  (Joshua  10.  24;  Psalm  18.  40;  66. 

CHAPTER   LII. 

Ver.  1-15.  Vkbssi»  1-13  oosnkxtkd  with  Chap.  5L  Zion 
long  in  bondage  (oh.  51.  17-20)  is  called  to  put  on  beautiful 
gai  it  tint*  appropriate  to  its  future  prosperity.  1.  strength 
—as  thy  adornment;  answering  to  "beautiful  garments" 
In  the  parallel  clause.  Arouse  thyself  from  dejection  and 
assume  confidence,  the  holy  city  —  (Nehemlah  11.1; 
Revelation  21.  2.)  no  more  .  .  .  unclean— (Ch.  86.  8;  60. 
C :  Joel  8.  I";  Revelation  21.27).  A  prophecy  never  yet 
fulfilled,  auclrcuntcbiad— spiritually  (Ezeklel 44. 9;  Acts 
7.  51).  ■£■  from  the  dust — the  seat  of  mourners  (Job  2.  12, 
13).  ««->„«-,  uixi  iti — vu.,  lu  a  more  dignified  place:  on  a 
divan  or  a  throne  [Lowthj,  after  having  shaken  off  the 
dust,  gather**!  up  by  the  flowing  ureas  when  seated  on  the 
ground;  or  simply,  "Arise,  and  sit  erect."  (Miokkk.J 
bands  of  .  .  ,  neck— the  yoke  of  thy  captivity.  3.  As 
ycu  became  your  foes'  servants,  without  their  paying  any 
price  for  yon  (Jeremiah  15.  18),  so  they  shall  release  yon 
without  demanding  any  prioe  or  reward  (ch.  45. 18),  (where 
Oyrus  Is  represented  an  doing  so:  a  type  of  their  final  res- 
toration gratuitously  In  like  manner).  Bo  the  spiritual 
Israel,  "sold  under  sin,"  gratuitously  (Romans  7. 14),  shall 
be  redeemed  also  gratuitously  (ch.  65.  1).  4.  My  people- 
Jacob  and  bis  sons,  went  down- Judea  was  an  elevated 
oonntry  compared  with  Egypt,  sojoursi— They  went 
there  to  stay  only  till  the  famine  in  Canaan  should  have 
seased.  Assyrian— Sennacherib.  Remember  how  I  de- 
livered you  from  Egypt  and  the  Assyria* ;  what,  then,  la 
to  prevent  me  from  delivering  yon  out  of  Babylon  (and 
the  mystical  Babylon  and  the  Antichrist  in  the  last  days)  T 
without  cause — answering  to  "  for  naught"  in  ».  5;  It  was 
%n  act  of  gratuitous  oppression  in  the  present  case,  as  in 
ttiat  case.  S.  what  have  1  here— 4.  e.,  what  am  I  culled 
on  to  do.  The  fact  "  that  my  people  is  taken  away  (Into 
-woavitT    ch   49.  24.  25)  for  naught"  (by  gratuitous  oppres- 


sion, v.  4 ;  also  v.  3,  where  see  note)  demands  my  lntorposi 
Uon.  they  that  rule — or  tt/rannite,  vis.,  Babylon,  lltera 
and  mystical,  make  ...  to  howl— or,  ravie  a  cry  of  ex- 
ultation over  them.  |Ma(7KKR.J  blasphemed  —  viz..  Ill 
Babylon :  God's  reason  for  delivering  hlH  people,  not  thai; 
goodness,  but  for  the  sake  of  His  holy  name  (Ezekiel  20.  9, 
14).  6.  shall  know  In  that  day — when  Christ  shall  re- 
veal Himself  to  Israel  sensibly ;  the  only  means  whereby 
their  obstinate  unbelief  shall  be  overcome  (Psalm  102.10; 
Zecharlah  12.  10;  14.5).  7.  beautiful  .  .  .  feet— i.  e„  The 
advent  of  such  a  herald  seen  on  the  distant  "  mountains" 
(Notes,  ch.  40.  9;  41.  27;  26.  6,  7;  Song  of  Solomon  2.  17)  run- 
ning in  haste  with  the  long-expected  good  tidings,  is  most 
grateful  to  the  desolated  city  (Nahum  1.  15).  good  tid- 
ings—only partially  applying  to  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon. Fully,  and  autltyplcally,  the  gospel  (Luke  2.  10,  11), 
"  beginning  at  Jerusalem"  (Luke  24. 47),  "  the  city  of  the 
great  King"  (Matthew  5.  35),  where  Messiah  shall,  at  the 
final  restoration  of  Israel,  "reign"  as  peculiarly  Zion's 
God  ("  Thy  God  reigneth ;"  cf.  Psalm  2.  6).  8.  watchmen 
—set  on  towers  separated  by  intervals  to  give  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  approach  of  any  messenger  with  tidings  (cf. 
ch.  21.  6-8).  The  Hebrew  is  more  forcible  than  English  Ver- 
sion, "The  voice  ui  thy  watchmen"  (exclamatory  as  in 
Song  of  Solomon  2.  8)1  "They  lift  up  their  voice  I  together 
they  sing."  eye  to  eye — t.  e.,  close  at  hand,  and  so  clearly 
[Gesknius];  Numbers  14.  14,  "face  to  face;"  Numbers  12. 
8,  "mouth  to  mouth."  Cf.  1  Corinthians  13. 12;  Revela- 
tion 22.  1.  of  which  Simeon's  sight  of  the  Saviour  was  a 
preflguratlon  (Luke  2. 30).  The  watchmen,  spiritually,  are 
ministers  and  others  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem 
(ch.  62.  6,  7).  bring  again — i.  e.,  restore.  Or  else,  "return 
to."  [Maukek.]  9.  (Ch.  14.7,  8;  42.11.)  redeemed— spirit- 
ually and  nationally  (ch.  48.  20).  10.  made  bare  .  .  .  arias 
—metaphor  from  warriors  who  bare  their  arm  for  battle 
(Ezeklel  4.  7).  all  .  .  .  earth  .  .  .  see  .  .  .  solvation  of 
.  .  .  God— The  deliverance  wrought  by  God  for  Israel  will 
cause  all  nations  to  acknowledge  the  Lord  (ch.  66. 18-20). 
The  partial  fulfilment  (Luke  3.  6)  is  a  forerunner  of  th* 
future  complete  fulfilment.  11.  (Ch.  48.20;  Zecharlah  2 
6, 7.)  Long  residence  in  Babylon  made  many  loath  V 
leave  it:  so  as  to  mystical  Babylon  (Revelation  18.  4).  t 
.  .  .  that  bear  .  .  .  vessels  of  the  Lord — the  priests  e-' 
Levltes,  whose  office  It  was  to  carry  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  (Jeremiah  27.  18).  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried 
them  to  Babylon  (2  Chronicles  36.  18).  Cyrus  restored 
them  (Ezra  1.  7-11).  be  .  .  .  clean— by  separating  your- 
selves wholly  from  Babylonian  idolaters,  mystical  and 
literal.  154.  not  .  .  .  with  haste — as  when  ye  left  Egypt 
(Exodus  12.  83,  39;  Deuteronomy  16.  8;  cf.  Note,  ch.  28. 16). 
Ye  shall  have  time  to  cleanse  yourselves  and  make  delib- 
erate preparation  for  departure.  Lord — Jehovah,  as  your 
Leader  in  front  (ch.  40.8;  Exodus  23.20;  Micah  2.13). 
rereward— lit.,  gattier  up,  i.  e.,  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  your 
host.  The  transition  is  frequent  from  the  glory  of  Mes- 
siah in  His  advent  to  reign,  to  His  humiliation  in  His 
advent  to  suffer.  Indeed,  so  are  both  advents  accounted 
one,  that  He  is  not  said,  in  His  second  coming,  to  be 
about  to  return,  but  to  come.  13.  Here  oh.  53.  ought  to 
begin,  and  ch.  52.  end  with  v.  12.  This  section,  from  here 
to  end  of  ch.53.,  settles  the  controversy  with  the  Jews, 
if  Messiah  be  the  person  meant;  and  with  infidels,  if 
written  by  Isaiah,  or  at  any  time  before  Christ.  The 
correspondence  with  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
Is  so  minute,  that  it  could  not  have  resulted  from  con- 
jecture or  accident.  An  impostor  could  not  have  shaped 
the  course  of  events  so  as  to  have  made  his  character  and 
life  appear  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  It.  The  Writing  is, 
moreover,  declaredly  propJietie.  The  quotations  of  it 
In  the  New  Testament  show  (1.)  that  It  was,  before  the 
time  of  Jesus,  a  recognized  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(2.)  that  it  refers  to  Messiah  (Matthew  8.17;  Mark  15. 
28;  Luke  22.37;  John  12.38;  Acta  8.28-35;  Romans  Hi. 
16;  1  Peter  2.  21-25).  The  Indirect  allusions  to  It  still  mors 
clearly  prove  the  Messianic  Interpretation;  so  universal 
was  that  interpretation,  that  it  is  simply  re/erred  to  la 
connection  with  the  atoning  virtue  of  His  death,  without 
being  formally  quoted  (Mark  9.  12:   Aomana  4,  26;  1  Co- 
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finthian*  16.  8 ;  2  Corinthians  5.  21     1  Peter  1.  19 ;  2.  21-25 ; 
1  John  3.  5).    The  genuineness  of  the  passage  Is  certain ;  for 
the  Jews  would  not  have  forged  It,  since  It  is  opposed  to 
Oteir  notion  of  Messiah,  as  a  triumphant  temporal  prince. 
The  Christians  could  not  have  forged  It;  for  the  Jews,  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  are  "our  librarian*."    [Paljcy.] 
The  Jews  try  to  evade  Its  force  by  the  figment  of  two  Mes- 
siahs, one  a  suffering  Messiah  (Ben  Joseph),  the  other  a 
triumphant  Messiah  (Ben  David).    Hn.i.m.  maintained 
that  Messiah  has  already  come  In  the  person  of  Hezekiah. 
t$ux.TORF  states,  that  many  of  the  modern  Rabbins  be- 
lieve that  He  has  been  come  a  good  while,  but  will  not 
manifest  Himself  because  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews.    But  the 
ancient  Jews,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  Jonathan,  refer 
it  to  Messiah ;  so  the  Medrasch  Tauohuma  (a  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch);  also  Rabbi  Moses  Haddarschan  (.see 
Hknqstknbkbg,  CJtristol).    Homo  explain  It  of   the   Jew- 
ish people,  either    In   the  Babylonish  exile,  or  In   their 
present  sufferings  and  dispersion.    Others,  the  pious  por- 
tion of  the  nation  taken  collectively,  whose  sufferings 
made  a  vicarious  satisfaction   for  the  uugodly.    Others, 
Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah  [GfiSKNIUS],  the  prophet*  collective  ly. 
But  an  individwil  Is  plainly  descril>ed  :   he  suffers  volun- 
tarily, innocent,  patiently,  and  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
righteousness  of  His  people,  which  holds  good  of  none 
other  but  Messiah  (oh.  53.  4-6,  9,  11 ;  contrast  Jeremiah  20. 
7  ;  15. 10-21 ;  Psalm  1157.  8,  w) ;  ch.  53.  0,  can  hold  good  of  none 
other.    The  objection  that  the  sufferings  (ch.  53.  1-10)  re- 
ferred to  are  represented  as  past,  the  glorification  alone 
Ab  future  (ch.5'J.  13-15;  53.  11, 12)  arises  from  not  seeing  that 
the    prophet   takes  his  stand   in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
which  he  describes  us  future.    The  greater  nearness  of  the 
(irsL  advent,  and  the  Interval  between  Hand  the  second, 
are  implied  by  the  use  of  the  pa.it  tense  as  to  the  first,  the 
future  as  td  the  second.     Behold— Awakening  attention 
to  the  striking   picture  of  Messiah  that  follows  (cf.  John 
'.!).  5,   14).     my  servant — Messiah   (ch.   42.  1).      deal    pru- 
demtJy— rather,  prosper  [Gksenius]  as  the  parallel  clause 
favours  (ch.  53.  10).    Or,  uniting  both  meanings,  shall  reign 
well.  |  Hengstenbbkg.J  This  verse  sets  forth  In  the  begin- 
ning the  altlmate  issue  of  His  sufferings,  the  description 
of  which  follows:  the  conclusion  (ch.  53.  12)  corresponds; 
the  section  (oh.  62.  13;  53.  12)  begins  as  it  ends  with  His 
flnal  glory,    extolled— elevated  (Mark  16.  18;  Ephesians  L. 
20-22;  I  Peter  8.22).    14,  15.  Summary  of  Messiah's  his- 
tory, which  Is  set  forth  more  in  detail  lu  ch.  58.    "Just  as 
many  were  astonished  (accompanied  with  aversion,  Jere- 
miah   18.  10 ;    19.  8),  <&o. ;    his   visage,    &c. ;    so    shall    He 
sprinkle,"  Ac.    Israel  In  this  answers  to  Its  antitype  Mes- 
siah, now  "an  astonishment  and  by  -  word  "  (Deuteronomy 
28.  37),  hereafter  about  to  be  a  blessing  and  means  of  sal- 
ration  to  many  nations  (ch.  2.  2,  3 ;  Mlcah  5.  7).    thee  t  his 
—such  changes  of  persons  are  common  In  Hebrew  poetry. 
marred— Hebrew,    disfigurement;   abstract   for   concrete; 
aot  only  disfigured,  but  disfigurement  itself,     more  than 
Mf  man — Castelio  translates,  "so  that  It  was  no  longer 
that  of  a  man  "  (cf.  Psalm  22.  6).     The  more  perfect  we 
may  suppose  the  "  body  prepared  "  (Hebrew  10. 6)  for  Him 
by  God,  the  sadder  by  contrast  was  the  "marring"  of 
His  visage  and  form.     15.    sprinkle  many— Gesexitts, 
for  the  antithesis  to  "be  astonished,"  translates,  "shall 
rouse  ...  to  exult."    But  the  word  universally  In  the 
Old  Testament  means  either  to  sprinkle  with  blood,  as  the 
high  priest  makes  an  expiation  (Leviticus  4.  8 ;  18. 18, 19) ; 
or  with  water,  to  purify  (Ezekiel  86.  25;  cf.  as  to  the  Spirit, 
\cts  2.  33),  both  appropriate  to  Messiah  (John  18.  8;  He- 
brews 9.  18,  14;  10.  22;   12.24;  1  Peter  L  2).    The  antithesis 
\m  sufficient  without  any  forced  rendering.     Many  were 
astonished;  so  many  (not  merely  men,  but)  nations  shall 
be  sprinkled.    They  were  amazed  at  such  an  abject  person 
aUHming  to  be  Messiah;  yet  it  is  He  who  shall  justify  and 
.yurify     Men  were  dumb  with   the  amazement  of  scorn  at 
ma  marred  more  than  the  lowest  of  men,  yet  the  highest: 
•-  -n  kings  (ch.  49.  7, 23)  shall  be  dumb  with  awe  and  venera- 
mot  ("shut  .  .  .  mouths;"  Job  29.  9, 10;  Mlcah  7.  18).    that 
not     .     told  them— The  reason  why  kings  shall  so 
renamte  them;   the  wonders  of  redemption,  which  had 
m*  i*aen  before  told  them,  shall  then  be  announced  to 
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them,  wonders  such  as  they  had  Dever  heard  or 
allelled  (ch.  55.  1 ;  Romans  15.  21 ;  10.  25,  26). 

CHAPTER    LIII. 
Ver.  1-12.     Man's  Unbelief:   Messiah's  VicAKiout 
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spea&er,  according  to  Hok.si.ey,  personates  the  repenting 
Jews  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  coining  over  to  th» 
faith  of  the  Redeemer;  the  whole  Is  their  penitent  oou- 
fession.    This  view  suits  the  context  (ch.  52.  7-9),  which  it 
not  to  be  fully  realized  until  Israel  Is  restored.    However, 
primarily,  it  is  the  abrupt  exclamation  of  the  prophet* 
"Who  hath  believed  our  report,"  that  of  Isaiah  and  th« 
other  prophets,  as  to  Messiah?     The  infidel's  objectlou 
from  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  Is  anticipated  and  hereby 
answered:   that   unbelief  and  the  cause  of  It  (Messiah's 
humiliation,  whereas  they  looked  for  One  comlDg  to  relgu, 
were  foreseen  and  foretold.    1.  report — lit.,  the  thing  heard . 
referring  to  which  sense  Paul  salth,  "So,  then,  faith  com- 
eth  by  hearing"  (Romans  10.  16,  17).    arm- power  (oh.  -lu. 
10);  exercised  In  miracles  and  In  saving  men  (Romans  L 
IjB;  1  Corinthians  1.  18).    The  prophet,  as  If  present  during 
Messiah's  ministry  on  earth,  Is  deeply  moved  to  see  'taw 
few  believed  on  Him  (ch.  49.  \ ;  Mark  6.  6;  9.  19;  Acts  1.  16). 
Two  reasons  are  given  why  all  ought  to  have  believed.    (1.) 
The  "  report  "  of  the  "  ancient  prophets."    (2.)    "  The  arm 
of  Jehovah"  exhibited  in  Messiah  wnilston  earth.    In 
Hokslky's  view,  this  will  be  the  penitent  confession  of 
the  Jews,  "  How  few  of  our  nation,  In  Messiah's  days,  be- 
lieved in  Him  I"    a.  tender  plant — Messiah  grew  silently 
and  Insensibly,  as  a  sucker  from  an  ancient  stock,  seem- 
ingly dead  (viz.,  the  house  of  David,  then  in  a  decayed 
state)  (Note,  ch.   11.  1).     shall    grow  .   .  .  hath— rather, 
grew  up  .  .  .  h.id.     before  him — be/ore  Jehovah.     Though 
unknown  to  the  world  (John  1.  11),  Messiah  was  observed 
by  Ood,  who  ordered  the  most  minute  circumstances  at- 
tending His  growth,    root — i.  e.,  sprout  from  a  root,    form 
— beautiful  form:    sorrow   had    marred   His  once    beau- 
tlfnl    form,      and    when   we    shall    see— rather.   Joined 
with  the  previous  words,  "  Nor  comeliness  (attractiveness) 
that  we  s/u/uld  look  (with  delight)  on   Him."     there  Is— 
rather,  was.    The  studied  reticence  of  the  New  Testament 
as  to  His  form,  stature,  colour,  <fec.,  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent our  dwelling  on   the   bodily,    rather  than   on  His 
moral   beauty,   holiness,  love,  Ac;   also  a   providential 
protest  against  the  making  and  veneration  of  images  of 
Him.    The  letter  of  P.  Lentulus  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
describing  His  person.  Is  spurious;  so  also  the  story  of 
His  sending  His  portrait  to  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa;  and 
the  alleged  Impression  of  His  countenance  on  the  band' 
kerchief  of  Veronica.    The  former  part  of  this  verse  re- 
fers to  His  birth  and  childhood;   the  latter  to  His  first 
public  appearance.    [Vitbiitoa.]    3.  rejected— "forsaken 
of  men."    [Gesewius.]    "Most  abject  of  men."    lAt.,  "He 
who  ceases  from  men,"  <.«.,  Is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
man.     [Hkngstenbebg.]     (Note,  ch.  52.  14 ;    49.  7.)     man 
of  sorrows — i.  «.,    whose    distinguishing    characteristic 
was  sorrows,     acquainted  with— familiar   by  constant 
contact  with,     grief— lit.,  disease;  fig.  for  all  kinds  of 
calamity  (Jeremiah  8.  14) ;   leprosy  especially  represented 
th  Is,  being  a  direct  J  udgment  from  God.    It  Is  remar  kable 
Jesus  Is  not  mentioned  as  having  ever  suffered  under 
sickness,     and  we  hid  .  .  .  faces  —  Rather,   as  one  who 
causes  men  to  hide  their  faces  from  Him  (in  aversion). 
[Mauser.]    Or,  "  He  was  as  an  hiding  of  the  face  before 
it,"  i.  e.,  as  a  thing  before  which  a  man  covers  his  face  In 
disgust.    [Henqstenbeko.]    Or,  "  as  one  before  whom  Is 
the  covering  of  the  face;"  before  whom  one  covers  the 
face  in  disgust.    [Gesknixts.]    we—  the  prophet  Identify- 
ing himself  with  the  Jews.    See  Horslby'b  view  (Note, 
v.l).    esteemed      .  .  uot — negative  contempt ;  the  previous 
words    express   positive.     4.  Surely  .  .      onr    griefs —  lii^ 
"  But  yet  He  hath  taken  (or  borne)  our  sicknesses,"  i.  #.,  they 
who  despised   Him  because  of   His  hnman    infirmities 
ought  rather  to  have  esteemed  Him  on  acoonnt  of  them; 
for  thereby   "  Himself  took  ona   Infirmities"  (bodily  dla> 
eases).    %o   Matthew  8.  17  quotes   It.     In    the   Hebrew  tot 
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•*oorti«,"  or  took,  there  Is  probably  the  double  notion,  He 
toil*  cw  Himself  vicariously  (so  t>.  5,  6,  8,  12),  and  so  He  took 
uway ;  His  perfect  humanity  whereby  He  was  bodily  af- 
flicted for  us,  and  in  all  our  afflictions  (oh.  63.  9;  Hebrews 
1.  15),  was  the  ground  on  which  He  cured  the  sick ;  so  that 
St.  Matthew's  quotation  Is  not  a  mere  accommodation.  See 
Note  42  of  Archbishop  Maqee,  Atonement.  The  Hebrew 
there  may  mean  to  overwlielm  with  darkness;  Messiah's 
Urae  of  darkness  was  temporary  (Matthew  27.  45),  answer- 
ing to  the  bruising  of  His  heel;  Satan's  is  to  be  eternal, 
answering  to  the  bruising  of  his  head  (ct  ch.  50. 10).  carried 
.  .  .  sorrows— The  notion  of  substitution  strictly.  "  Car- 
ried." viz.,  as  a  burden.  "Sorrows,"  <.«.,  pains  of  the 
mind;  as  "griefs"  refer  to  pains  of  the  body  (Psalm  32. 10; 
18.  17).  Matthew  8.  17  might  seem  to  oppose  this:  "And 
oare  our  sicknesses."  But  he  uses  "sicknesses"  fig.  for 
tins,  the  cause  of  them.  Christ  took  on  Himself  all  man's 
infirmities,"  so  as  to  remove  them ;  the  bodily  by  direct 
miracle,  grounded  on  His  participation  in  human  In- 
firmities; those  of  the  soul  by  His  vicarious  suffering, 
which  did  away  with  the  source  of  both.  Sin  and  sick- 
ness are  ethically  connected  as  cause  and  effect  (ch.  33.  24; 
Psalm  103.3;  Matthew  9.2;  John  5.14;  James  5.15).  we 
did  esteem  htm  stricken— Judicially  [Lowth],  viz.,  for 
His  sins;  whereas  it  was  for  ours.  "  We'thought  Him  to 
be  a  leper"  [Jejiome,  Vulgate],  leprosy  being  the  direct 
Divine  Judgment  for  guilt  (Leviticus  13.;  Numbers  12. 10, 
15;  2  Chronicles  26. 18-21).  smitten— by  Divine  judgments, 
afflicted— for  His  sins;  this  was  the  point  In  which  they 
so  erred  (Luke  23.34;  Acts  3.17;  1  Corinthians  2.8.)  He 
was,  it  is  true,  "afflicted,"  but  not  for  His  sins.  5. 
wounded— a  bodily  wound;  not  mere  mental  sorrow; 
Ht.,  pierced;  minutely  appropriate  to  Messiah,  whose 
hands,  feet,  and  side  were  pierced  (Psalm  22. 18).  Margin, 
wrongly,  from  a  Hebrew  root,  translates,  "tormented." 
for  .  .  .  for— (Romans  4.25;  2  Corinthians  5.21;  Hebrews 
B.  28;  I  Peter  2.  24 ;  3. 18)— the  cause  for  which  He  suffered  not 
His  own,  but  our  sins,  bruised— crushing  Inward  and 
outward  suffering  (Note,  v.  10).  chastisement  —  lit.,  the 
correction  inflicted  by  a  parent  on  children  for  their  good 
(Hebrews  12.5-8,  10,  11).  Not  punishment  strictly;  for  this 
■ton  have  place  only  where  there  is  guilt,  which  He  had 
301;  but  He  took  on  Himself  the  chastisement  whereby  the 
peace  f  reconciliation  with  our  Father;  Romans  5. 1 ;  Ephe- 
sians  2.  14,  15,  17)  of  tJ>e  children  of  Ood  was  to  be  effected 
(Hebrews  2.11).  upon  him  — as  a  burden;  parallel  to 
"hath  borne"  and  "carried."  stripes  — minutely  pro- 
phetical of  His  being  scourged  (Matthew  27.28;  1  Peter 
2.24).  healed  —  spiritually  (Psalm  41.4;  Jeremiah  8.22). 
ft.  Penitent  confession  of  believers  and  of  Israel  in  the 
last  days  (Zecharlah  12.10).  sheep  .  .  .  astray —  (Psalm 
119. 176 ;  1  Peter  2.  25.)  The  antithesis  is,  "  In  ourselves  wo 
were  scattered;  in  Christ  we  are  collected  together;  by 
nature  we  wander,  driven  headlong  to  destruction;  in 
Christ  we  find  the  way  to  the  gate  of  life."  [Calviw.] 
True,  also,  literally  of  Israel  before  its  coming  restoration 
I  Ezekiel  34.5,6;  Zecharlah  10.2,6;  ot  with  Ezekiel  84.23, 
«;  Jeremiah  23.4,  5;  also  Matthew  9.86).  laid  —  "hath 
made  to  light  on  Him."  [Lowth.]  Rather,  "hath  made 
to  rush  upon  Him."  [Maubib.]  Use  iniquity— i.  «.,  its 
penalty;  or  rather,  as  in  2  Corinthians  5.21;  He  was  not 
merely  a  sin  offering  (which  would  destroy  the  antithesis 
to  "righteousness"),  but  "sin  for  as;"  sin  Itself  vica- 
riously; the  representative  of  the  aggregate  sin  of  all 
mankind;  not  sins  in  the  plural,  for  the  "sin"  of  the 
woild  Is  one  (Romans  5.16,17);  thus  we  are  made  not 
merely  righteous,  but  righteousness,  even  "the  righteous- 
ness of  God."  The  innocent  was  punished  as  \f  guilty, 
that  the  guilty  might  be  rewarded  as  if  Innocent.  This 
verse  could  be  said  of  no  mere  martyr.  7.  oppressed — 
Lowth  translates,  "  It  was  exacted,  and  He  was  made 
answerable."  The  verb  means,  to  have  payment  of  a  debt 
tisrtUy  exacted  (Deuteronomy  15.  2,  8),  and  so  to  be  oppressed 
"n  general;  the  exaction  of  the  full  penalty  for  our  sins  in 
.lis  sufferings  is  probably  alluded  to.  and  .  .  .  afflicted 
—or,  and  »/si  He  ruffered,  or  bore  himself  patiently  and,  Ac. 
SLEW gst«ij» ■RHM.n  and  Maureb.]  Lowth'8  translation, 
"*H»    »aa   •null*)  answerable."   I?  hardly  ad  mi  tied  by  the 


Hebrew  opened  not  .  .  .  mouth— Jeremiah  11.  IS.  a&d 
Da^d  in  Psalm  88. 13,  14;  39.9,  prefiguring  Messiah  (MjU- 
thew  28.63;  27.12,14;  1  Peter  2.23).  8.  Rather,  'He  wae 
taken  away  (i.e.,  cut  off)  by  oppression  and  by  a  Judicial 
sentence;"  a  hendlad  for,  "by  an  oppressive  Judicial 
sentence."  [Lowth  and  Hengstehberg.]  Geskniub  not 
so  well,  "He  was  delivered  from  oppression  and  punish- 
ment" only  by  death.  English  Version  also  translates, 
"from  .  .  .  from,"  not  "by  .  .  .  by."  But  "prison"  is  not 
true  of  Jesus,  who  was  not  incarcerated;  restraint  and 
bonds  (John  18.24)  more  accord  with  the  Hebrew.  Act* 
8.33;  translate  as  LXX.:  "In  His  humiliation  His  Judg- 
ment (legal  trial)  was  taken  away;"  the  virtual  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  as  rendered  by  Lowth,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  inspired  writer  of  Acts;  He  was  treated  as  one  so 
mean  that  a  fair  trial  was  denied  Him  (Matthew  28.59; 
Mark  14.  55-59).  Horslby  translates,  "  After  condemna- 
tion and  judgment  He  was  accepted."  'who  .  .  .  declare 
.  .  .  generation— who  can  set  forth  (the  wickedness  of) 
His  generation?  i.e.,ot  His  contemporaries  [Alford  on 
Acts  8.  S3),  which  suits  best  the  parallelism,  "  the  wicked- 
ness of  His  generation"  corresponding  to  "oppressive 
judgment."  But  Luther,  "  His  length  of  life,"  i. «.,  there 
shall  be  no  end  of  Hi*  future  days  (v.  10 ;  Romans  6. 9). 
Calvin  includes  the  days  of  His  Church,  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  Himself.  Hengstbnberg,  "His  posterity." 
He,  indeed,  shall  be  cut  off,  but  His  race  shall  be  so  nu- 
merous that  none  can  fully  declare  it.  Chrysostom,  Ac., 
"His  eternal  sonship  and  miraculous  incarnation."  cut 
off— implying  a  violent  death  (Daniel  9.26).  my  people- 
Isaiah,  including  himself  among  them  by  the  word  "my." 
[Hkngstenbeko.I  Rather,  Jehovah  speaks  In  the  person 
of  His  prophet,  "my  people,"  by  the  election  of  grace 
(Hebrews  2.13).  was  he  stricken— Hebrew,  "the  stroke 
(was  laid)  upon  Him."  Gesekuus  says,  that  the  Hebrew 
means  them ;  the  collective  body,  whether  of  the  prophet* 
or  people,  to  which  the  Jews  r«jfer  the  whole  prophecy. 
But  Jerome,  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopiac  versions  trans- 
late it  Him;  so  it  is  singular  in  some  passages:  Faultu 
11. 7,  His ;  Job  27.  23,  Him ;  Isaiah  44.  15,  thereto.  The  LXX. 
the  Hebrew,  lamo,  "upon  Him,"  read  the  similar  word*, 
lamuth,  "unto  death,"  which  would  at  once  set  aside* 
the  Jewish  interpretation,  "upon  them."  Oriorn,  who 
laboriously  compared  the  Hebrew  with  the  LXX.,  so 
read  it,  and  urged  it  against  the  Jews  of  his  day,  whe 
would  have  denied  it  to  be  the  true  reading  If  the  word 
had  not  then  really  so  stood  in  the  Hctrreio  text. 
[Lowth. J  If  his  sole  authority  be  thought  insufficient, 
perhaps  lamo  may  imply  that  Messiah  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  tfie  collective  body  of  all  men;  hence  the  pqulv- 
ocal  plural- singular  form.  9.  Rather,  "  His  grave  wa» 
appointed,"  or  "they  appointed  Him  His  grave"  [Hkno- 
stenbekg];  i.  e.,  they  intended  (by  crucifying  Him  with 
two  thieves,  Matthew  27.  38)  that  He  should  have  His 
grave  "with  the  wicked"  (Ct  John  19.  81),  the  denial  of 
honourable  burial  being  accounted  a  great  ignominy 
(Note,  ch.  14.  19;  Jeremiah  28.  23).  and  with  .  .  .  rich- 
rather,  "  but  He  was  with  a  rloh  man,"  Ac.  GESEitiua,  for 
the  parallelism  to  "  the  wicked,"  translates  "  ungodly"  (the 
effect  of  riches  being  to  make  one  ungodly);  but  the 
Hebrew  everywhere  means  rich,  never  by  itself  ungodly; 
the  parallelism,  too,  Is  one  of  contrast,  viz.,  between  their 
design  and  the/act,  as  it  was  ordered  by  God  (Matthew  27. 
57 ;  Mark  15.  43-46 ;  John  19.  89,  40) ;  two  rich  men  honoured 
Him  at  His  death,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nlcodemus. 
in  his  death— Hebrew,  deaOis.  Lowth  translates,  "His 
tomb;"  bamoth,  from  a  different  root,  meaning  high  places, 
and  so  mounds  for  sepulture  (Ezekiel  43.  7),  But  all  the 
versions  oppose  this,  and  the  Hebrew  hardly  admits  it. 
Rather  translate,  "after  His  death"  [Hkngstrnbergj;  as 
we  say,  "at  His  death."  The  plural,  deaths,  intensifies  th* 
force;  as  Adam  by  sin  "dying  died"  (Genesis  2.17,  Mar- 
gin); i.  e.,  incurred  death,  physical  and  spiritual.  So  Mes- 
siah, His  substitute,  endured  death  in  both  senses;  spirit' 
ual,  during  His  temporary  abandonment  by  the  Father. 
physical,  w'.«-u  He  gave  up  the  ghost,  because— rather, 
as  the  sense  demands  (so  In  Jo!  13.  17),  "  alLSough  Ha  hat 
dooe  no,"  Ac.  [HsseflTiwiHtHe     (1  Peter  1  JO-28;  1  Job* 
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i.  8),     violence — i  e,,  wrong.    10.  Transition  from  His  hu- 
Ulllatlon  to  His  exaltation.   pleased  the  Lord—  the  secret 
af  His  sufferings.     They  were  voluntarily  borne  by  Mes- 
siah, In  order  that  thereby  He  might  "do  Jehovah' t  u-iU" 
(John  (J.  38 ;  Hebrews  10.  7,  9),  as  to  man's  redemption ;  so 
U  the  end  of  the  verse,  "the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  In   H's  hand."    braise — (see  v.  5);  Genesis  8.  16, 
was  hereby  fulfilled,  though  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  bruise," 
there,  Is  not  the  one  used  here.    The  word  "  Himself,"  In 
Matthew,  Implies  a  personal  bearing  on  Himself  of  our 
maladies,  spiritual  and  physical,  which  included  at  a  oon- 
tequence  His  ministration  to  our  bodily  ailments :  these 
latter  are  the  reverse  side  of  sin ;  His  bearing  on  Him  our 
spiritual  malady  Involved  with   It  His  bearing  sympa- 
thetically, and  healing,  the  outward :  which  Is  its  fruits 
and  Its  type.    Henqstenbkbg  rightly  objects  to  Magek  s 
translation,  "  taken  away,"  Instead  of  "  borne,"  that  the 
parallelism  to  "  carried"  would  be  destroyed.    Besides  the 
Hebrew  word  elsewhere,  when  connected  with  tin,  means 
to  bear  It  and  its  punishment  (Kzekiel  18.  ah,     Matthew, 
elsewhere,  also  sets  forth  His  vicarious  atonement  (Mat- 
thew 20.  28).    when  thou,  Ac.— rather,  as  Margin,  "  when 
His  soul  (i.  e..  He)  shall  have  made  an  offering,"  Ac    Ir 
Bnglish   Version  the  change  of  person  Is  harsh :  from  Je- 
hovah, addressed  in  the  second  person  (v.  10),  to  Jehovah 
speaking  in    the  first  person   In  v.  11.      Margin  rightly 
makes  the  prophet  In  the  name  of  Jehovah  Himself  to 
speak   In   this  verse,    offering  for  sin — (Romans  3.  25; 
1  John  2.2;  i.  10.)    his  seed— His  spiritual  posterity  shall 
h>  numerous  (Psalm  22.  8U);  nay,  more,  though  He  must 
die.  He  shall  see  them.     A  numerous  posterity  was  ac- 
counted a  high  blessing  among  the  Hebrews;  still  more 
so,  for  one  to  live  to  see  them  (Genesis  48.  li ;  Psalm  128.  0). 
prolong , .  .  days — also  esteemed  a  special  blesslug  among 
the  Jews  (Psalm  91. 16).    Messiah   shall,  after  death,  rise 
again  to  an  endless  life  (Hosea  6.  2;  Romans  «.  9).   prosper 
-<Ch.  52. 13,  Margin.)     11.  Jehovah  is  still  speaking,    see 
•f  the  travail— He  shall  see  such  blessed  fruits  resulting 
from  His  Bufferings  as  amply  to  repay  Him  for  them  (ch. 
*9.  4,  6 ;  50. 6,  9).   The  "  satisfaction,"  In  seeing  the  full  fruit 
of  His  travail  of  soul  in  the  conversion  of  Israel  and  the 
world,  Is  to  be  realized  in  the  last  days  (ch.  2.  2-1).    hla 
knowledge  —  rather,  the  knowledge  (experimentally)  uf 
Him  (John  17.  8;  PhUlpplans  8.  10).     my  .  .  .   servant— 
Messiah  (oh.  42. 1;  52. 18).  righteous— the  ground  on  which 
lie  Justifies  others,  Hla  own  righteousness  (1  John  2. 1). 
Justify— treat  as i/ righteous ;  forensic-ally  ;  on  the  ground 
of  His  meritorious  suffering,  not  their  righteousness,  bear 
.  .  .  Iniquities  —  (v.  4,5),  as  the  sinner's  substitute,     lis. 
divide— as  a  conqueror  dividing  the  spoil  after  a  victory 
(Psalm  2. 8;  Luke  11.  22).   him— for  Him.   with  . .  .  mighty 
— Hkngstrnbrbq  translates,  "  I  will  give  Him  the  mighty 
tor  a  portion :"  so  LXX.    But  the  parallel  clause,  "  with 
the  strong,"  favours  English  Version.    His  triumphs  shall 
be  not  merely  among  the  few  and  weak,  but  among  the 
many  and  mighty,    spoil  .  .  .  strong — (Colosslans  2.  15; 
af.  Proverbs  18. 19.)    "  With  the  great ;  with  the  mighty," 
aaay  mean,  a*  a  great  and  mighty  hero,    poured  out  .  .  . 
•owl — i.  «.,  His  life,  which  was  considered  as  residing  In 
the   blood   (Leviticus  17.  II;  Romans  8.  25).      numbered 
with,  A«.—  not  that  He  was  a  transgressor,  but  was  treated 
as  such,  when  crucified  with  thieves  (Mark  15.  28;  Luke 
22. 37).    made  Intercession,  do. — This  office  He  began  on 
the  cross  (Luke  23. 34),  and  now  continues  in  heaven  (ch. 
50. 18;  Hebrews  9.  24;  1  John  2. 1).    Understand  because  be- 
fore "He  was  numbered  .  .  .  He  bare  .  .  .  made  Interces- 
sion."    His  meritorious  death  and  Intercession  are  the 
cause  of  His  ultimate  triumph.    Maurrr,  for  the  paral- 
lelism, translates,  "He  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  transgressors."    But  English  Version  agrees  better  with 
the  Hebrew,  and   with  the  sense  and  fact  as  to  Christ. 
Maukkb'8  translation  would  make  a  tautology  after  "  He 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  ;"  parallelism  does 
sot  need  so  servile  a  repetition.    "  He  made  intercession 
for,"  Ac.,  answers   to  the   parallel,  "He  «<km  numbered 
with,"  Ac,  as  effect  answers  to  cause,   Hie  intercession 
for  sinners  being  the  effect  flowing  from  His  having  been 
MKbared  with  them 
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Ver.  1-17.    The  Frctt  or  Mmssiahs  Srjrruuvca.  an 
or  Iskaei/s  riNAi,  PiNmswca  at  hib  past  Cumuii 
(ch.  53.  6):  Hkk  joyful  Restoration  and  Enubomifj 
bt  Jehovah,  whose  Wrath  was  momkntart,  but  Ho 
Kindness  everlasting.    Israel  converted  Is  compared 
to  a  wife  (v.  5;  ch.  62.  5)  put  away  for  unfaithfulness,  but 
now  forgiven  and  taken  home  again.  The  converted  Gen- 
tiles are  represented  as  a  new  progeny  of  the  long- for* 
saken  but  now  restored  wife.    The  pre-eminence  of  thf 
Hebrew  Church  as  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom  If 
the  leading  Idea;  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  men- 
tioned ouly  as  part  of  her  felicity.  [Horblky.]    1.  Sing— 
for  Joy  (Zephanlah  8.  14).     barren— the  Jewish   Church 
once  forsaken  by  God,  and  therefore  during  that  time  des- 
titute of  spiritual  children  {v.  6).     didst  not  bear— rtnrlng 
the  Babylonian  exile  primarily.  Secondarily,  and  chiefly, 
during   Israel's   present  dispersion,    the  children— the 
Gentiles  adopted  by  special  grace  Into  the  original  Church 
(v.  3;  ch.  49.20,21).    than  .   .  .  married  wife— than  were 
her  spiritual  children,  when   Israel  was  still  a  married 
wife  (under  the  law,  before  the  Babylonian  exile),  before 
'Jod  put  her  away.     [Matjrkr.]    So  Paul  contrast*   the 
.  nlve.  *al  Church  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Church 
of  the  Old   Testament  legal   dispensation,  quoting   this 
very  passage  (<i*vlatiuns  4.27).     But  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  it  is  yet  lature.     8.  (Ch.  49.  19,  20;  Jeremiah  81. 
81-86,  38,  39.)    Thy  children  shall  be  so  many  that  thy  bor- 
ders must  be  extended  to  contain  them,    curtains—  ths 
cloth  forming  the  covering  of  the  tent,    spare  not — give 
abundantly  the  means  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Church 
(2  Corinthians  9.  5-7).   cords  .  .  .  stakes — The  more  the  tent 
Is  enlarged  by  lengthening  the  cords  by  which  the  cloth 
covering  Is  fastened  to  the  ground,  the  more  the  stakes 
supporting  the  tent  need  to  be  strengthened  ;  the  Church 
is  not  merely  to  seek   new  converts,  but  to  strengthen 
those  she  has  In  the  faith.    The  Image  is  appropriate,  aa 
the  tabernacle  was  the  symbol  of  the  old  Israeli  tlsh  Cburck 
(Note,  ch.  S3.  20).   3.  break  forth— rather,  burst  forth  with  m 
crease ;  thy  offspring  shall  grow,  answering  to  "  thy  seed 
in  the  parallel  clause,     thy  seed— Israel  and  her  children. 
as  distinguished  from  "the  Gentiles."    desolate  cities— 
of  Israel  (ch.  44.  26).    4.  (Ch.  41.  10,  14.)    shame  of  youth- 
Israel's  unfaithfulness  as  wife  of  Jehovah,  almost  from  her 
earliest  history,     reproach  of  widowhood— Israel's  pun- 
ishment in  her  consequent  dismissal  from  God  and  barren- 
ness of  spiritual  children  in  Babylon  and  her  present  dis- 
persion (v.  I ;  ch.  49.  21 ;  Jeremiah  S.  24,  25;  31.  19;  Hosea  2. 
2-5).    8.  (Ch.  62.  5;  Jeremiah  a.  14.)    That  God  was  Israel's 
"Maker,"  both  as  Individuals  and  as  the  theocratic  king- 
dom. Is  the  pledge  of  assurance  that  He  will  be  her  Re- 
deemer   (ch.    43.   1-3).      Hebrew,   "  makers  .  .  .  husbands  :" 
plural  for  singular,  to  denote  excellency,    of  Israel  .  .  . 
whole  earth— Not  until  He  manifests  Himself  as  God  qf 
Israel    shall    He    appear   God   of   the  whole    earth    (Psalm 
102.  IS,  15,  16;  Zecharlah  14.  5,  9).     «.  called— i.  «.,  recalled: 
the  prophetic  past  for  the  future,     forsaken  — that  had 
been  forsaken,     when  thou — or,  "  when  she  was  rejected  :" 
one  who  had  been  a  wife  of  youth  (Ezeklel  16.  8,  22.  90; 
Jeremiah  2.  2)  at  the  time  when  (.thou,  or)  she  was  rejected 
for  Infidelity.    [MAURRR.]    "A  wife  of  youth,  bid  after- 
wards rejected."  ILowth.]  7.  llttlemoment — a* compared 
with  Israel's  coming  long  prosperity  (ch.  26.  20;  80.  10).    So 
the    spiritual    Israel    (Psalm  90.   5;    2  Corinthians    I.  17). 
gather  thee— to  myself  from  thy  dispersions.  8.  In  a  llttls 
wrath— rather,  "In  the  overflowing  of  wrath  :"  as  Prov- 
erbs 27.  4,  Margin.    [Gbsknius.J    The  wrath,  though  but 
"for  a  moment,"  was  overflowing  whilst  it  lasted,    hid 
.  .  .  face— (Ch.  8.  17;  Psalm  30.  7.)    everlasting  — in  con- 
trast to  "  for  a  moment."    ».  I  am  about  to  do  the  same  In 
this  Instance  as  in  Noah's  flood.    As  I  swore  then  that  It 
should  not  return  (Genesis  8.  21 ;  9.  U),  and  I  kept  that 
promise,  so  I  swear  now  to  my  people,  and  will  perform 
my  promise,  that  there  shall  be  no  return  of  the  deluge 
of  my   wrath  upon   them.     Lowth,  on  Insufficient  au- 
thority, reads  (the  same  will  I  do  now  aa),  *'  In  the  days  of 
Noah."     10.  <Cb.  51.  6:   Psalm  89.  83.  84;   Romans  11.  %.) 
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ntrnt  it  of  mj  ]>r«it — (2  Samuel  23.  &.)  The  covenant 
wberei  /  I  have  made  thee  at  peace  with  me.  11.  not 
•ontfo"  ted— by  any  one;  none  gave  her  help  or  comfort, 
imjr  .  .  .  with  fair  colours— rather,  "  lay  ...  In  cement 
of  vern  ilion."  [Lowth.J  The  Hebrew  for  "fair  colours" 
means  stibium,  the  paint  with  which  Eastern  women 
painted  their  eyelids  and  eyelashes  (2  Kings  9.  80).  The 
very  cement  shall  be  of  the  most  beautiful  colour  (Reve- 
lation 21.  18-21.)  12.  windows— rather,  battlements ;  lit., 
tuns;  applied  to  battlements  from  their  radiated  appear- 
ance, agates — rather,  rubies,  carbuncles — lit.,  sparkling 
terns  ;  the  carbuncle  when  held  to  the  sun  becomes  like  a 
burning  coal,  all  thy  borders— rather,  thy  whole  circuit, 
consisting  of  precious  stone*.  The  glory  of  the  Church  ou 
earth,  when  the  Hebrew  Church,  according  to  the  original 
design,  shall  be  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  13.  Quoted 
by  the  Saviour  (John  6. 45),  to  prove  that  in  order  to  come 
to  Him,  men  must  be  "drawn"  by  the  Father.  So  Jere- 
miah 81.  34;  Micah  4.  2;  1  Corinthians  2. 10;  Hebrews  8. 10; 
10.  10;  1  John  2.  20.  great  .  .  .  peace  — generally  (Psalm 
U9. 166).  Specially  referring  to  the  peaceful  prosperity  which 
shall  prevail  nnder  Messiah  In  the  latter  days  (ch.  2.  4;  8. 
6).  14V.  righteousness— the  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Messiah  (ch.  11.  -1.  5 ;  Psalm  72.  2,  4 ;  Revelation  10. 11).  far 
froru  oppression,  Ac. — far  from  suffering  oppression;  "for 
thou  shalt  have  nothing  to  fear."  IS.  gather  together, 
&c.  —  i.e.,  If  It  should  happen  that  enemies  "gather  to- 
gether" against  thee  (Psalm  2.  2),  they  will  not  have  been 
sent  by  me  (of.  Hosea  8.  4)  as  instruments  of  my  wrath 
(nay.  It  will  be  with  my  disapproval);  for  "whosoever 
shall  gather  together,"  Ac.  (Psalm  50.  8).  fall  for  thy 
sake  —  rather,  "shall  come  over  to  thy  side."  [Lowth.J 
Lit.,  "fall  to  thee"  (Jeremiah  21.  0 ;  38.  8).  To  be  fully  ful- 
filled to  Jerusalem  hereafter  (Zecharlah  14.  Id).  16.  The 
workman  that  forms  "weapons  against  thee"  (v.  17)  Is 
wholly  in  my  power,  therefore  thou  needest  not  fear, 
having  me  on  thy  side,  for  his  work — rather,  "by  his 
labour."  [Horslby .]  "  According  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
work."  [MAUBEE.J  waster  to  destroy— (Ch.  10.  5-7 ;  37.  26, 
ft;  15.  1-6.)  Desolating  conquerors  who  use  the  "Instru- 
ments" framed  by  "  the  smith."  The  repetition  of  the  "  I" 
implies,  however,  something  in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse 
contracted  with  the  former;  understand  it,  therefore, 
thus :  "  I  have  in  my  power  both  him  who  frames  arms 
and  him  who  destroys  them  (arms)."  (Rmenmullkk.)  17. 
tongue  .  .  .  condemn — Image  from  a  court  of  Justice. 
Those  who  desire  to  "condemn"  thee  thou  shalt  "con- 
demn" (Exodus  11.  7;  Joshua  10.  21;  Psalm  64.  8;  Romans 
S.  1,  83).  righteousness  .  .  .  of  me  — (Ch.  45.  24;  46.  13.) 
Rather  (this  is)  their  Justification  from  me.  Their  enemies 
would  "condemn"  them,  but  I  Justify  and  vindicate  them, 
and  so  they  condemn  their  enemies. 

CHAPTER  LV. 

Ver.  1-18.  Thb  Call  or  the  Gkntzui  Would  to  Faith 
thi  Rihult  or  Ood'b  Gracjc  to  thi  Jkws  first.  1. 
every  one— After  the  special  privileges  of  Israel  (ch.  64.) 
there  follow,  as  the  consequence,  the  universal  Invitation 
to  the  Gentiles  (Luke  24. 47 ;  Romans  11. 12, 15).  "  Ho"  calls 
the  most  earnest  attention,  thlrsteth — has  a  keen  sense 
of  need  (Matthew  5.  6).  waters  .  .  .  wine  and  milk— a 
gradation.  Not  merely  water,  which  Is  needed  to  main- 
lain  life  at  all,  but  wine  and  milk  to  strengthen,  cheer,  and 
nourish;  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  meant 
(ch.  25.  6;  Song  of  Solomon  5.  1;  John  7.  87).  "Waters," 
plural,  to  denote  abundance  (ch.  43.  20 ;  44.  3).  no  money- 
Yet,  in  v.  2,  it  is  said,  "  ye  spend  money."  A  seeming  para- 
dox. Ye  are  really  spiritual  bankrupts:  but  thinking 
yourselves  to  have  money,  viz.,  a  devotion  of  your  own 
making,  ye  lavish  It  on  that  "which  Is  not  bread,"  i.:, 
on  Idols,  whether  literal  or  spiritual.  buy  .  .  .  without 
money— another  paradox.  We  are  bought,  but  not  with  a 
vrice  paid  by  ourselves  (1  Corinthians  6,  20;  1  Peter  1. 18, 
i»,  In  a  different  sense  we  are  to  "  buy"  salvation,  viz.,  by 
parting  vvlt-h  every  thing  which  comes  between  us  and 
(2b  rial  who  has  bought  It  for  us  and  by  making  It  our  own 
■Ma.Ui.fljc  18.  M.  46:  Luke  IX  S3;  Revelation  8.  18).    *.  not 


bread— (Kb  bakkuk  2.  18.)    "  Bread  of  deceit'   U'r<  verba  2k. 
17).    Contrast  this  with  the  "  bread  of  life"  (John  tt.  32.  » , 
also  Luke  14. 16-20).    satlslUth  not— (EcclealasUui  1.  8 ;  4.  8»J 
hearken  .  .  .  and  eat— When  two  imperatives  are  Joined. 
the  second  expresses  the  consequence  of  obeying  the  com- 
mand iu  the  first  (Genesis  42.  18).    By  hearkening  ye  shall 
eat.    So  in  v.  1,  "  buy  and  eat."    By  buying,  and  so  making 
it  your  own,  ye  shall  eat,  i.  «.,  experimentally  enjoy  It  (Joha 
6.  53).    Cf.  the  invitation  (Proverbs  8  6,  6;  Matthew  22.  4). 
fatness— (Psalm  36.  8;  63.  5.)    3.  me  .  .  .  live— by  coming 
to  tne  ye  shall  live:  for  "Jam  the  life"  (John  14.  6).    ever- 
lasting covenant — (Jeremiah  32. 40 ;  2  Samuel  23.  5.)    with 
you  .  .  .  Uavtd — God's  covenant  is  with  the  antltypicaJ 
David,  Messiah  (Ezeklel  34.  28),  and  so  with  us  hy  oar 
identification  with  Him.    sure— answerl ng  to  "everlast- 
ing,"  irre-s ocable,  unfailing,  to  be  relied  on   (Psalm  88. 
2-4,  28,  29,  34-36;  Jeremiah  83.  20,  21 ;   2  Samuel  7.  15,  18; 
2  Corinthians  1.  18-20).     mercies  of  David— the  mercies 
of  grace  (oh.  63.  7;   John   L  16)  which   I  covenanted   to 
give  to  David,  and  especially  to  Messiah,  his   antitype. 
Quoted  In  Acts  13.  34.    *.  him— the  mystical  David  (Eze- 
klel 37.  24,  25;  Jeremiah  30.  9;  Hosea  3.  5).     Given  by  God 
(ch.  49.  6).    witness  — He  bore  witness  even  nnto  death 
for    God,   to    Ills    law,  claims,    and    plan  of   redeeming 
love  (John  18.  37;  Revelation  1.  5).    Revelation  is  a  "tee- 
tiinony  ;"   because  it  is  propounded   to  be  received  on 
the  authority  of  the  Giver,  and   not  merely  because  it 
can  be  proved  by  arguments,     commander  —  "  precep- 
tor."     [IIorslky.J      "Lawgiver."       [Barnks.J      to    the 
people  —  rather,  peoples.     5.   thou — Jehovah    addresses 
Messiah,    call  .  .  .  run— God  must  call,  before  man  can, 
or  will,  run  (Song  of  Solomon  1.  4  ;  John  6.  44).    Not  merely 
come,  but  run  eagerly,    thou  knowest  not — now  as  thy 
people  (sola  Matthew 7.  23).    nation  .  .  .  nations— grada- 
tion ;  from  Israel,  one  nation,  the  gospel  spread  to  many 
nations,  and  will  do  so  more  fully  on  Israel's  conversion. 
knew  not  thee— (Ch.  52.  15;  Ephesians  2.  11,  12.)    because 
of  .  .  .  thy  God  .  .  .  glorified  thee— (Ch.  60.  5,  9;    Zecha- 
rlah 8.23);  where  similar  language  Is  directed  to  Israel, 
because  of  the  identification  of  Israel  with  Messiah,  who 
is  th^  Ideal  Israel  (Matthew  2.  15;  cf.  with  Hosea  11.  1;  sea 
ActsB.  13).    6.  The  condition  and  limit  in  the  obtaining  of 
the  spiritual  benefit*  (v.  1-8):  (1.)  Seek  the  Lord.    (2.)  Seek 
Him  whilst  He  is  to  be  found  (ch.  05. 1;  Psalm  32.  6;  Mat- 
thew 25.  1-13;  John  7.84;  8.  21;  2  Corinthians  6.  2;  Hebrews 
2.8;  3.  13,15).  call— -casting  yourselves  wholly  on  His  mercy 
(Romans  10. 13).    Stronger  than  "seek;"  so  "near"  Is  more 
positive  than  "  while  He  may  be  found"  (Romans  10.  8,  9). 
near— propitious  (Psalm  84.  18 ;   145.  18).    T.  unrighteous 
—Hebrew,  man  of  iniquity  ;  true  of  all  men.    The  "  wicked" 
sins  more  openly  In  "his  way;"  the  "unrighteous"  refers 
to  the  more  subtle  workings  of  sin  in  the  "thoughts." 
All  are  guilty  In  the  latter  respect,  though  many  fancy 
themselves  safe,  because  not  openly  "wicked  In  ways" 
(Psalm  H.  11).    The  parallelism  Is  that  of  gradation.    The 
progress  of  the  penitent  Is  to  be  from  negative  reforma- 
tion, "  forsaking  his  (I.)  way,"  and  (2.)  a  farther  step,  "  his 
thoughts,"  to  positive  repentance,  (1.)  "  returning  to  the 
Lord"  (the  only  true  repentance,  Zecharlah  12.  10),  and 
making  God  his  God,  along  with  the  other  ohlldren  of  God 
(thecrownlng-polnt;  appropriation  of  God  to  ourselves:  "to 
our  God").    "  Return"  implies  that  man  originally  walked 
with  God,  but  has  apostatised.    Isaiah  salth,  "our  God," 
the  God  of  the  believing  Israelites;  those  redeemed  them- 
selves desire  others  to  come  to  their  God  (Psalm  34.8; 
Revelation  22.  17).    abundantly  pardon— UL,  multiply  t» 
pardon,  still  more  than  "have  mercy;"  God's  gracious- 
ness  Is  felt  more  and  more  the  longer  one  knows  Him 
(Psalm  130.  7).     8.    For— Referring  to  v.  7.    You  need  no! 
doubt  His  willingness  "abundantly  to  pardon"  (at  v.  12): 
for,  though  "the  wicked"  man's  "ways,"  and  "the  un- 
righteous man's  thoughts,"  are  so  aggravated  as  to  seem 
unpardonable,  God's  "thought*"  and  "ways"  In  pardon- 
ing are  not  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  former,  at 
man's  would   be  towards  his  fet)«w-man   who  offender 
him ;  ct  the  "  for"  (Psalm  25.  11 ;  Kouuum  5. 19).    9.  (Psaixs 
57.  10;  89.  2;  108.  11.)    For  is  repeated  frtim  v.  8.     But  Map 
bjee,  after  the  negation,  translates,  "  but."    1©.  The  imn.ru 
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A  men,  one*  barren  of  spirituality,  shall  be  made,  by  the 
sotpourlng  of  the  Spirit  under  Messiah,  to  bear  fruits 
0/  righteousness  (ch.  5.  6;  Deuteronomy  32.  2;  2  Samuel  23. 
J;  Psnlm  72.  6).  snow— which  covers  plants  from  frost  In 
winter;  and,  when  melted  in  spring,  waters  the  earth. 
rotunirtii  not— void;  as  in  v.  11;  It  returns  not  In  the 
tame  shape,  or  without  "accomplishing"  the  desired  end. 
bud— germinate.  II.  (Matthew  24.  85.)  Rain  may  to  us 
seem  lost  when  it  falls  ou  a  desert,  but  It  fulfils  some  pur- 
pose of  God.  So  the  gospel  word  falling  on  the  hard  heart; 
It  sometimes  works  a  change  at  last;  and  even  If  not  so, 
it  leaves  men  without  excuse.  The  full  accomplishment 
>f  this  verse,  and  v.  12,  13,  is,  however,  to  be  at  the  Jews' 
3nal  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  world  (ch.  11.  9-12; 
80.  1-5,  21).  1*.  go  out^-from  the  various  countries  In 
which  ye  (the  Jews)  are  scattered,  to  your  own  land  (Eze- 
kiel 11.  17).  led— by  Messiah,  your  "  Leader"  (u.  4;  ch.  52. 
12;  Mlcah  2.  12,  13).  mountains  .  .  .  trees,  Ac. — Images 
Justly  used  to  express  the  seeming  sympathy  of  nature 
with  the  Joy  of  God's  people.  For,  when  sin  Is  removed, 
the  natural  world  shall  be  delivered  from  "  vanity,"  and 
be  renewed,  so  as  to  be  In  nnisou  with  the  regenerated 
moral  world  (ch.  44.  23;  Psalm  88.  S;  Romans  8. 19-22).  13. 
thorn— emblem  of  the  wiciied  (2  Samuel  2',.  6;  Mlcah 
7.  4).  nr  tree— the  godly  (ch.  80.  18;  Psalm  92.  12).  Cf. 
as  to  the  change  wrought,  Romans  6.  19.  brier — em- 
blem of  uncultlvatlon  (ch.  6.  6).  myrtle— Hebrew,  Hedea, 
from  which  comes  Hedassah,  the  original  name  of  Esther. 
Type  of  the  Christian  Church;  for  it  is  a  lowly,  though 
bsaidiful,  fragrant  and  evetgree--:  ahrub  (Psalm  92.  IS,  14). 
for  a  name  .  .  .  evaluating  sign — a  perpetual  memorial 
to  the  glory  of  Jehovah  (Jeremiah  13.  11;  83.  9). 

CHAPTER    LVI. 

Ver.  1-12.    The  Prkparation  needed  on  the  part  of 

THOHK  WHO  WISH   TO    BE  ADMITTED  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF 

God.  I.  Judgment — equity.  John  the  Baptist  preached 
similarly  ft  return  to  righteousness,  as  needed  to  prepare 
men  for  Messiah's  first  coming  (Luke  3.  3,  8-14).  So  it  shall 
be  before  the  second  coming  (Malachl  4.  4-6).  near  to 
ttime — (Mat!  hew  3.  2;  4.  17),  also  as  to  the  second  coming 
(ch.  62.  10,  11;  Luke  21.  28,  31;  Romans  IS.  11,  12;  Hebrews 
10.20).  righteousness — answering  to  "salvation"  In  the 
parallel  clause;  therefore  It  means  righteousness  which 
bringelh  salvation  (ch.  4ft.  13;  Romans  3.25,26).  'A.  (Luke 
18,  43.)  the  man— Hebrew,  enosh,  "a  man  in  humble  life," 
tn  contradistinction  to  Hebrew,  Uh,"  "one  of  high  rank." 
Even  the  humblest,  as  "the  stranger"  and  "the  eunuch" 
(v.  4,  6),  are  admissible  to  these  privileges,  this  .  .  .  It— 
what  follows:  "keeping  the  Sabbath,"  Ac.  (ch.  58.  13,  14; 
Ezekiel  20.  12).  A  proof  that  the  Sabbath,  In  the  syririt  of 
Its  obligation,  was  to  be  binding  under  the  gospel  (ch.  66. 
28).  That  gospel  times  are  referred  to  is  plain,  from  the 
blessing  not  being  pronounced  on  the  man  who  observed 
the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Jewish  law.  layeth  hold- 
Image  from  one  grasping  firmly  some  precious  object 
which  he  is  afraid  of  having  forcibly  snatched  from  him. 
The  "Sabbath"  here  include*  all  the  ordinances  of  Divine 
worship  under  the  new  gospel  law.  keepeth  .  .  .  hand 
.  .  from  .  .  .  evil— The  observance  of  the  second  table 
of  the  law;  as  the  "Sabbath"  referred  to  the  first  table. 
Together,  they  form  the  whole  duty  of  man,  the  worship 
of  God  and  a  holy  life.  3.  God  welcomes  all  believers, 
vithont  distinction  of  persona,  under  the  new  economy 
(Acts  10.  34,85).  Joined  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  Lord— {Numbers  IS.  i, 
7.  i  "  Proselytes."  separated— Proselytes  from  the  Gen- 
tiles were  not  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  native 
Israelites,  This  barrier  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was 
to  be  broken  down  (Ephesians  2.  14-16).  tunch- (Acts  8. 
tl,  Ac.)  Eunuchs  were  chamberlains  over  harems,  or 
court  ministers  in  general,  dry  tree — barren  (cf.  Luke  23. 
31);  not  admissible  Into  the  congregation  of  Israel  (Deu- 
teronomy 2S.  1-3).  Under  the  gospel  the  eunuoh  and 
stranger  snould  be  released  from  religious  and  civil  dis- 
abilities, please  me— sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  mine. 
take  hold— so  "layeth  hold"  (not*,  v.  2\  ft.  In  mine 
ken*  I  hi  temple,  the  emblem  of  the  Church  (1  Timothy 
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8. 15).  They  shall  no  longer  be  confined  as  proselytes  were, 
to  the  outer  court,  but  shall  be  admitted  "  Into  the  holiest" 
(Hebrews  10.  19,  20).  a  pl»<* — IU.,  a  hand,  than  of  sons— 
Though  the  eunuch  is  barren  of  children  (v.  3),  1  will  give 
him  a  more  lasting  name  than  that  of  I  elng  father  of 
sons  and  daughters  (regarded  as  a  high  honour  anions. 
the  Hebrews)  (John  1.  12,  10.  8;  1  John  3.  1;  Revelation  'i 
17;  8.  12).  6.  join  .  .  .  Lord— (Jeremiah  50.6.)  Crn 
dltious  of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  adoption.  T 
Sren  then — (Ephesians  2.  11-13.)  to  my  holy  monnt&ti. 
—Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  Lord's  throue  in  His  coming 
kingdom  (ch.  2.  2;  Jeremiah  8.17).  Joyful  — (Romans  5 
11.)  burnt  offerings  .  .  .  sacrifices — spiritual,  of  which 
the  literal  were  types  (Romans  12.1;  Hebrews  13.  16;  1 
Peter  2.  5).  accented— (Ephesians  1.  6.)  altar— (Hebrewi 
18.  10),  spiritually,  the  cross  of  Corist,  which  sanctifies  our 
sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise,  house  .  .  .  for  nil  people 
— or  rather,  people*.  No  longer  restricted  to  one  favoured 
people  (Malachl  1.11;  John  4.21,  28;  1  Timothy  2.8).  Toot 
fully  realized  at  the  second  coming  (ch.  2.  2-4).  No  Iongei 
literal,  but  spiritual  sacrifice,  fit.,  "prayer"  shall  be  offered 
(Psalm  141.  2;  52.  17;  Malachl  1.  11;  Matthew  21.  13).  8.  Je- 
hovah will  not  only  restore  the  scattered  outcasts  of 
Israel  (ch.  11.  12;  Psalm  147.  2)  to  their  own  land,  but  "  will 
gather  others  ('strangers')  to  him  (Israel),  besides  those 
gathered"  (Margin,  to  his  gathered,  i.  e..  In  addition  to  the 
Israelites  collected  from  their  dispersion),  (John  10.  16, 
Ephesians  1.  10;  2.  19).  3.  beasts— Gentile  Idolatrous  na- 
tions hostile  to  the  Jews,  summoned  by  God  to  chastise 
them  (Jeremiah  12.7-9;  50.17;  Ezekiel  34.  5):  the  Chaldeans 
and  subsequently  the  Romans.  The  mention  of  the  "out- 
casts of  Israel"  (v.  8)  brings  In  view  the  outlasting,  caused 
by  the  sins  of  their  rulers(v.  10-12).  to  devour — viz.,  Israel. 
10.  his  watchmen— Israel's  spiritual  leaders  (ch.  62.  16; 
Ezekiel  3.  17).  dumb  dogs— Image  from  bad  shepherds' 
watch-dogs,  which  fail  to  give  notice,  by  barking,  of  the 
approach  of  wild  beasts,  blind— (Matthew  23. 16.)  sleeping, 
lying  down— rather,  "dreamers,  sluggards."  (Lowte.j 
Not  merely  sleeping  Inactive,  but  under  visionary  delusion*. 
loving  to  slumber — not  merely  slumbering  involunta- 
rily, but  loving  it.  11.  greedy— lit.,  strong  (t.e.,  insatiable, 
in  appetite  (Ezekiel  34.  2,  3;  Mlcah  8.  11).  cannot  under* 
stand— unable  to  comprehend  the  wants  of  the  people, 
spiritually:  so  v.  10,  "cannot  bark."  look  to  .  .  .  own 
■way — i. «.,  their  own  selfish  Interests ;  not  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  (Jeremiah  6. 13 ;  Ezekiel  22.  27).  from 
his  quarter— rather,  "from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." 
[Lowtii.]  "From  his  quarter:"  i.  «.,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  them,  one  and  all  (Genesis  19.  4).  l'A.  fetch  wine— 
language  of  the  national  teachers  challenging  one  another 
to  drink.  Barnes  transUites,  "  I  will  take  another  cup" 
(ch.  5.11).  to-morrow,  Ac. —  Their  self-indulgence  was 
habitual  and  intentional:  not  merely  they  drink,  but  they 
mean  to  continue  so. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

Ver.  1-21.  The  Peaceful  Death  of  the  Righteous 
Few  :  the  Ungodliness  of  the  Many  :  a  Believing 
Remnant  shall  Survive  the  General  Judgments 
of  the  Nation,  and  be  Restored  by  Him  'who  Crb- 
ateth  Peace.  In  the  midst  of  the  excesses  of  the  un- 
faithful watchmen  (ch.  66.  10,  11, 12),  most  of  the  few  that 
are  godly  perish:  partly  by  vexation  at  the  prevailing 
ungodliness;  partly  by  violent  death  in  persecution: 
prophetical  of  the  persecuting  times  of  Manasseh,  befor* 
God's  Judgments  in  causing  the  captivity  in  Babylon-  and 
again  those  in  the  last  age  of  the  Church,  before  the  final 
Judgments  on  the  apostasy  (2  Kings  21.  16;  Matthew  23. 
29-85,  87;  Revelation  11.  17).  The  Hebrew  for  "perlsheth," 
and  "is  taken  away,"  expresses  a  violent  death  (Mlcah  7. 
2).  1.  no  man  layeth  It  to  heart-- as  a  public  calamity 
merctfnl  men— rather,  godly  men  ;  the  subjects  of  mercy 
none  considering — viz.,  what  was  the  design  of  Provl 
denoe  In  removing  the  godly,  from  the  evil—  Hebrett 
from  the  face  of  the  evil,  i.  «.,  both  from  the  moral  evil  oi 
every  side  (ch.  66. 10-12),  and  from  the  evils  about  to  cow 
in  Banishment  of  the  national  sins,  foreign    inrunni 
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ftc  '.ob.  56.  6;  57.  IS).    So  Ahljah's  death  Is  represented  as 

*  blessing  conferred  on  him  by  God  for  his  piety  (1  Klng6 
14.  10-13 ;  see  also  2  Kings  23.  20).  8.  Or,  "he  entereth  Into 
pea-"*";"  in  contrast  to  the  persecutions  which  he  suffered 
In  this  world  (Job  3. 13, 17).  Margin  not  so  well  translate*, 
"  he  shal  1  go  In  peace"  (Psalm  37. 87 ;  Lake  2.  29).  rest— the 
mvlm  rest  of  their  bodies  In  their  graves  (called  "beds," 
< Chronicles  16.  14;  cf.  Isaiah  14.  18;  because  they  "sleep" 
In  them,  with  the  certainty  of  awakening  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, 1  Thessalonians  4.  14)  is  the  emblem  of  the  eternal 

*  rest"  (Hebrews  4.  9  ;  Revelation  14. 13).  each  one  walk- 
ing In  .  .  .  uprightness — This  clause  defines  the  charao- 
ler  of  those  who  at  death  "  rest  in  their  beds,"  viz.,  ail  who 
walk  ujn-iffhtly.  3.  Hut .  .  .  ye — In  contrast  to  "  the  right- 
eous" and  their  end,  he  announces  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews  their  doom,  sons  of  the  sorceress — i.  «.,  ye  that  are 
addicted  to  sorcery  :  this  was  connected  with  the  worship 
of  false  gods  (2  Klnjjs  21.  ti).  No  insult  is  greater  to  an  Ori- 
ental than  anv  slur  cast  on  his  mother  (1  Samuel  20.  3W; 
Job  SO.  8).  seed  of  t)>e  adulterer— sj>iritual  adultery  Is 
meant:  idolatry  and  apostasy  (Matthew  16.  4).  4.  sport 
yourselves— make  a  mock  (ch.  66. 5).  Are  ye  aware  of  the 
g!ory  of  Him  whom  you  mock,  by  mocking  His  servants 
f'the  rlehteouN,"  v.  1)?  (2  Chronicles  36.  16.)  ma&e  .  .  . 
wide  mouth— (Psalm  22.  7,  13;  3ft.  21  ;  Lamentations  2.  16). 
children  of  transgression,  Ac. — not  merely  children  of 
transgressors,  and  a  seed  of  false  parents,  but  of  transgression 
and  falsehood  itself,  utterly  unfaithful  to  God.  5.  Kn- 
Aamtng  yourselves — Burning  with  lust  Unvards  idols 
[Geskniu.s];  or  else  (cf.  Margin),  in  the  terebinth  groves, 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  parallelism  favour  (Note,  ch.  L 
39).  [Mauser.]  under  .  . .  tree — (2  Kings  17. 10.)  The  tree, 
as  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  was  probably  made  an  idol- 
atrous symbol  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  slaying  .  .  .  children— 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Molech,  Ac.  (2  Kings  17.  31  •  2  Chronicles  28. 
8;  83.  6).  in  .  .  .  valleys— the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hln- 
nom.  Fire  was  put  within  a  hollow  brazen  statue,  and 
the  child  was  put  in  his  heated  arms;  kettle  drums  (He- 
>rci#.  topA)  were  beaten  to  drown  the  child's  cries;  whence 
the  valley  was  called  Tophet  (2  Chronicles  33. 6 ;  Jeremiah 
7.8).  under  .  .  .  eltfts — the  gloom  of  caverns  suiting  their 
dark  supersti  tlons.  6.  The  smooth  stones,  shaped  as  idols, 
are  the  gods  chosen  by  theo  as  thy  portion  (Psalm  16.  5). 
meat  offering— not  a  bloody  sacrifice,  but  one  of  meal 
sad  flour  mingled  with  oil.  "  Meat"  In  Old  English  meant 
food,  uotftesh,  as  it  now  means  (Leviticus  14*  10).  Should 
I  receive  comfort — rather,  "Shall  I  bear  these  things  with 
patience?"  [Horsley.]  7.  Upon  .  .  .  high  mountain 
. . .  bed— image  from  adultery,  open  and  shameless  (Ezeklel 
SS.  7) ;  the  "bed"  answers  to  the  Idolatrous  altar,  the  scene 
of  their  spiritual  unfaithfulness  '.o  their  Divine  husband 
(Ezeklel  16.  16,  25;  23.  41).  8.  "Remembrance,"  i.  e.,  memo- 
rials of  thy  idolatry :  the  objects  which  thou  holdest  In  re- 
membrance. They  hung  up  Itousehold  tutelary  gods  "  behind 
the  doors;"  the  very  place  where  God  has  directed  them 
to  write  His  laws  "on  the  posts  and  gates"  (Deuteron- 
omy 6.  9;  U.  20);  a  curse,  too,  was  pronounced  on  putting 
up  an  Image  "in  a  secret  place"  (Deuteronomy  27.1.5). 
discovered  thyself— Image  from  an  adulteress,  enlarged 

,  .  bed — so  as  to  receive  the  more  paramours,  made  . . , 
covenant — with  Idols:  In  open  violation  of  thy  "cove- 
nant" with  Ood  (Exodus  19.  5;  23.  32).  Or,  "hast  made  as- 
signations with  them  for  thyself."  [Hobsusy.J  thy  bed 
.  .  .  their  bed— The  Jews'  sin  was  twofold;  they  resorted 
to  places  of  Idolatry  ("their  bed"),  and  they  received  idols 
Into  the  temple  of  God  ("thy  bed"),  -where — rather,  ever 
nmct  that.  [Horslby.]  The  Hebrew  for  where  means  roow» 
(Margin),  a  place;  therefore,  translate,  "thou  hast  pro- 
vided a  place  for  It"  (for  "their  bed"),  viz,,  by  admitting 
idolatrous  altars  in  thy  land  [Barnbs]  ;  or  "  thou  choosest 
» (convenient)  place  for  thyself"  In  their  bed  [Maukjoi] 
(oh.  56.  5).  9.  the  king— Vie  idol  which  they  came  to  wor- 
ship, perfumed  with  oil,  like  harlots  (Jeremiah  4.  30; 
Eseklel  23.16,  40).  So  "king"  means  Idol  (Amos  5.  28; 
tephanlah  1.5),  (tnalcham  meaning  "king").  [Roskn- 
«tna.aa.j  Rather,  the  king  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  and 
<*th«r  foreign  princes,  on  whom.  Israel  relied,  Instead  of 
*»    **o4  :  the  "  ointment"  wdl  thus  refer  to  the  presents 


(Hosea  12  1),  and  perhaps  the  compliances  with  foreiguews 
idolatries,  whereby  Israel  nought  to  gain  their  favour 
[Lowth]  (ch.  30.  6;  Ezeklel  16.  33;  23.  16;  Hosea  7.  11).  »«n«l 
.  .  .  messengers  far  olT — not  merely  to  neighbouring. 
nations,  but  to  those  "far  off,"  in  search  of  new  idols, 
or  else  alliances,  even  unto  hell — the  lowest  possible 
degradation.  10.  greatness  of  .  .  .  way — the  length  of 
thy  Journey  in  seeking  strange  gods,  or  else  foreign  aid 
(Jeremiah  2.  23,  24).  Notwithstanding  thy  deriving  nc 
good  from  these  long  journeys  (so,  "  send  .  .  .  far  off,"  a 
9),  thou  dost  not  still  give  up  hope  (Jeremiah  2.  25;  IK.  12), 
hast  found  .  .  .  life  of  .  .  .  hand— for  "thou  still  Andes* 
life  (i.e.,  vigour)  enough  in  thy  hand"  to  make  new  idols 
[Maukkk],  or  to  seek  new  alliances  ("hand"  being  then 
taken  for  strength  in  general),  grieved— rather,  "there- 
fore thou  art  not  weak"  [MaukkkJ;  inasmuch  as  having 
"  life  in  thy  hand,"  thou  art  still  strong  in  hope.  11.  Israel 
wished  not  to  seem  altogether  to  have  denied  God.  There- 
fore they  "  lied"  to  Him.  God  asks.  Why  dost  thou  do  so? 
"  Whom  dost  thou  fear?  Certainly  not  me;  for  thou  nasi 
not  remembered  me."  Translate,  "seeing  that  thou  hast 
not  remembered  ma."  laid  it  to  heart — rather,  "not 
hast  me  at  heart;"  hast  no  regard  for  me;  and  that,  be- 
cause I  have  been  long  silent  and  have  not  punished  thee. 
Lit.,  "Have  I  not  held  my  peace,  and  that  for  long?  and 
so  thou  fearest  me  not"  (Psalm  50.21;  Ecclesiastes  8.11). 
It.  would  be  better  openly  to  renounce  God,  than  to  "  flat- 
ter Him"  with  lies  of  false  professions  (Psalm  78.  38.; 
[Ludovicus  r>E  DiEtj.]  However,  ch.  51.  12,  18  favours 
JSnglish  Version  of  the  whole  verse;  God's  "silent"  long- 
suffering,  which  was  Intended  to  lead  them  to  repentance, 
caused  tb.em  "not  to  fear  Him"  (Romans  2.  4,  5).  la.  de- 
clare— I  will  expose  publicly  thy  (hypocritical)  righteous- 
ness. I  will  show  openly  how  vain  thy  works,  in  havlna 
recourse  to  Idols,  or  foreign  alliances,  shall  prove  (v.  3), 
13.  When  thou  criest — in  the  time  of  thy  trouble,  com- 
panies— viz.,  of  idols,  collected  by  thee  from  every  quarter; 
or  else,  ot  foreigners,  summoned  to  thy  aid.  wind  .  .  . 
carry  .  .  .  away — (Job.  21.  18;  Matthew  7.27.)  vanity— 
rather,  a  breath.  [Lowth.]  possess  .  .  .  land  .  .  .  inherit 
— i.  e.,  the  literal  laud  u.  Judea  and  Mount  Zlon;  th«  be- 
lieving remnant  of  Israel  shall  return  and  inherit  the 
land.  Secondarily,  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  the 
spiritual  Zion  (ch.  49.  8;  Psaim  37.  9,  11 ;  69.  35,  86;  Matthew 
6.  5;  Hebrews  12.  22).  "  He  that  putteth  his  trust  in  me," 
of  whatever  extraction,  shall  succeed  to  the  spirit  ntil 
patrimony  of  the  apostate  Jew.  [Horslky.J  14.  shall 
say — The  nominative  is,  "  He  that  trusteth  in  me"  (v.  13). 
The  believing  remnant  shall  have  every  obstacle  to  theii 
return  cleared  out  of  the  way,  at  the  coming  restoration 
of  Israel,  the  antitype  to  the  return  from  Babylon  (ch.  35. 
8;  40.  8,  4 ;  62.  10, 11.)  Cast  .  .  .  up— a  high  road  before  the 
returning  Jews,  stumbling-block — Jesus  had  been  st» 
to  the  Jews,  but  will  not  be  so  then  any  longer  (1  Corin- 
thians 1.  23);  their  prejudices  shall  then  be  taken  out  of 
the  way.  15.  The  pride  and  self-righteousness  of  tne 
Jews  were  the  stumbling-block  In  the  way  of  their  ac- 
knowledging Christ.  The  contrition  of  Israel  in  the  last 
days  shall  be  attended  with  God's  Interposition  in  then 
behalf.  So  their  self-humiliation,  In  ch.  66.  2,  6,  10,  Ac. 
precedes  their  final  prosperity  (Zechariah  12.  6.  10-14); 
there  will,  probably,  be  a  previous  period  of  unbelief  even 
after  their  return  (Zechariah  12.  8, 9).  16.  For— Referring 
to  the  promise  in  v.  14, 15,  of  restoring  Israel  when  "con- 
trite" (Genesis  6.  3 ;  8.  21 ;  Psalm  78.  38,  89 ;  85.  5:  108.  9, 13. 14; 
Micah  7.  18).  God  "  will  not  contend  for  ever"  with  Hit 
people,  for  their  human  spirit  would  thereby  be  utterlj 
crushed,  whereas  God's  object  is  to  chasten,  not  to  destroj 
Oiem  (Lamentations  8.  83,  34;  Micah  7.  8,  9).  Wiih  the  u» 
godly  He  is  "angry  every  day"  (Psalm  7.  11;  Revelation  14 
11).  spirit  .  .  .  before  me—  i.  e.,  the  human  spirit  whici, 
went  forth  from  me  (Numbers  16.  22),  answering  to  "  wuici 
I  have  made"  In  the  parallel  clause.  17.  envrtouMuess- 
akin  to  idolatry;  and,  like  it,  having  drawn  oil  Israel** 
heart  from  God  (ch.  2.  7;  56.  11 ;  58.  8;  Jeremiah  ft.  IS;  Coloa- 
slans  3.  5).  hid  me — (Ch.  8.  17;  15.  15.)  went  on  frwwardlj 
— the  result  of  God's  hiding  His  fa.ee  (Psalni  81. 12;  Romas* 
1.24,26).     IS.  Kat.ber    •'!    nave  seen  his  ways  (in  «)n),  kwr 
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will  I  heal  him,"  (.«.,  restore  Israel  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally (Jeremiah  33.  6;  8.22;  Hoaea  14.  4,  5.  [Hobsljct.] 
However,  the  phrase,  "hi*  mourners,"  favours  English 
Version ;  "  his  ways"  will  thus  be  his  ways  of  repentance  ; 
and  God's  pardon  on  "seeing"  them  answers  to  the  like 
promise  (ch.  61.  2,  8;  Jeremiah  31. 18,  20).  19.  fruit  of  .  .  . 
Up*— i.  e.,  thanksgivings  which  flow  from  the  lips.  I  make 
men  to  return  thanks  to  me  (Hosea  14.  2 ;  Hebrews  13.  15). 
Peace,  peace — "perfect  peace"  (see  Margin,  ch.  28.  8;  John 
14.  27).  Primarily,  the  cessation  of  the  troubles  now 
afflicting  the  Jew,  as  formerly,  under  the  Babylonian 
exile.  More  generally,  the  peace  which  the  gospel  pro- 
claims both  to  Israel  "that  is  near,"  and  to  the  Gentiles 
who  are  "  far  off"  (Acts  2.  88;  Epheslans  2.  17).  »0.  when 
rt  cannot  rest^-rather,  "for  it  can  have  no  rest"  (Job  16. 
20.  Ac. ;  rroveros -i.  16,  i7).  English  Version  represents  tbe 
sea  as  occasionally  agitated  ;  but  the  Hebrew  expresses  that 
it  can  never  be  at  rest.  »1.  (Ch.  48.  22;  2  Kings  9.  22.)  my 
tiod— The  prophet,  having  Qod  as  his  God,  speaks  in  the 
person  of  Israel,  prophetically  regarded  as  having  now 
appropriated  God  and  His  "peace"  (ch.  11.1-8),  warning 
the  Impenitent  that,  whilst  they  continue  so,  they  can 
have  uo  peace. 

CHAPTER    LVIII. 

Ver.  l-M.  KRPKoor  or  the  Jews  jtob  thkik  Ditend- 
cm  ok  on  m>.rk  Outward  Forms  or  Worship.  1.  aloud 
—Ut/orrw,  with  the  throat,  i.  «.,  with  full  voice,  not  merely 
from  the  lips  U  Samuel  1. 18).  Speak  loud  enough  to  arrest 
attention,  my  people— The  Jews  in  Isaiah's  time,  and 
agn.it)  iu  the  time  of  our  Lord,  more  zealous  for  externals 
than  for  Inward  holiness.  Roskmmulijck  thinks  the 
reference  to  be  to  the  Jews  In  the  cnpUvlty  practising 
their  rites  to  gain  God's  favour  and  a  release;  and  that 
hence,  sacrifices  are  not  mentioned,  but  only  fasting  and 
Sabbath  observance,  which  they  could  keep,  though  far 
away  from  the  temple  In  Jerusalem.  The  same  also 
applies  to  their  present  dispersion,  In  which  they  cannot 
offer  sacrifices,  but  can  only  show  their  zeal  In  fastings, 
Ac.  CL  as  to  our  Lord's  time,  Matthew  6.  16;  23. ;  Luke  18. 
12.  a.  Put  tlie  stop  at  "  ways ;"  and  connect  "  as  a  nation 
that,"  Ac,  with  what  follows;  "As  a  nation  that  did 
righteousness,"  thus  answers  to,  "they  ask  of  ma  just 
judgments"  (t.  e.,  as  a  matter  of  Justice  due  ic  them,  salva- 
tion to  themselves,  and  destruction  to  their  enemies); 
and  "  forsook  not  the  ordinance  of  their  God,"  answers  to 
"  they  desire  the  drawing  near  of  God"  (that  Ood  would 
drew  near  to  exercise  those  "Just  Judgments"  In  behalf 
erf  them,  ami  against  their  enemies).  [Maubkr.]  So 
Jkbosik,  "In  the  confidence,  as  it  were,  of  a  good  con- 
science, they  demand  a  Just  Judgment,  in  tbe  language 
of  the  saints  :  .Judge  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  have  walked  in  mine 
Integrity."  So  in  Malachl  2. 17,  they  affect  to  be  scandal- 
ized at  the  Impunity  of  the  wicked,  and  impugn  God's 
mMice.  [Hokslky.J  Thus,  "seek  me  daily,  and  desire 
(English  Version  not  so  well,  'delight')  to  know  my  ways," 
refers  to  their  requiring  to  know  why  God  delayed  so  long 
in  helping  them.  English  Version  gives  a  good,  though 
different  sense,  viz.,  dispelling  the  delusion  that  God  would 
be  satisfied  with  outward  observances,  whilst  the  spirit 
of  the  law  was  violated  and  the  heart  uncnanged  (v.  3-14; 
lizekiel  33.  31,  32;  cf.  John  18.  28),  scrupulosity  side  by  side 
with  murder.  The  prophets  were  the  commentators 
on  the  law,  as  their  Magna  Charta,  in  its  inward  spirit 
and  not  the  mere  letter.  3.  Wherefore— The  words  of 
the  Jews:  "Why  is  it  that,  when  we  fast,  thou  dost  not 
notice  it"  (by  delivering  us)?  They  think  to  lay  God  un- 
der obligation  to  their  fa*tlng  (Psalm  73.  13;  Malachl  8.  14). 
afflicted  soul— (Leviticus  16.  29.)  Behold— God's  reply. 
oleasure — iu  antithesis  to  their  boast  of  having  "afflicted 
their  soul;"  it  was  only  in  outward  show  they  really  en- 
ioyed  themselves.  G  kskmi  uh  not  so  well  translates,  "  busi- 
ness." exact  .  .  .  labours — rather,  "opjrressive  labours." 
IMaukkk.]  IIouhi.ey,  with  Vulgjte,  translates,  "Exact the 
whole  upon  your  debtors;"  those  who  owe  you  labour  (Ne- 
ttenilah  5.  1-5, 8-10, Ac.).  4.  ye  shall  not  fa«t — rather,  "ye 
&o  not  last  at  this  time,  so  as  to  make  your  voice  to  be 
!>«ard  on  high,"  4.  a.  In  heaven;  your  aim  In  fasting  la 
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strife,  not  to  gain  the  ear  of  God  [Mauri*]  (1  KJxiga  a*,  a 
15,  IS).  In  English  Version  the  sense  Is,  If  yon  wish  accept- 
ance with  God,  ye  most  not  fast  as  ye  now  do,  to  make 
your  voice  heard  high  in  strife.  8.  for  a  man  to  anils* 
hU  soul— The  pain  felt  by  abstinence  Is  not  the  end  to  bt 
sought,  as  If  It  were  meritorious;  It  Is  of  value  only  so  far 
as  It  leads  us  to  amend  oar  ways  (v.  6,  7\  Wv*  .  .  .  hood  I 
.  .  .  sackcloth— to  affect  the  outward  tokens,  so  as  to  "ap- 
pear to  men  to  fast"  (Matthew  «.  17, 18;  1  Kings  21. 27 ;  Bt> 
ther  4.  3).  *.  loose  .  .  .  bands  of  wlckednc«»-i.  e.,  tc 
dissolve  every  tie  wherewith  one  has  unjustly  bound  hi* 
fellow-men  (Leviticus  25. 49,  Ac).  Servitude,  a  fraudulent 
contract,  Ac  undo  .  .  .  heavy  burdens—  Ilcbreic,  locst 
the  bands  of  the  yoke,  oppressed — lit.,  the  broken.  The  ex- 
pression, to  let  go  free.  Implies  that  those  "  broken"  with 
the  yoke  of  slavery  are  meant  (Nehemlah  5.  10-12;  Jere- 
miah 34.  9-11, 14, 16).  Jkkohi  Interprets  it,  broken  with  pov- 
erty ;  bankrupt.  7.  deal  — distribute  (Job  31.  16-21).  east 
out— rather,  reduced.  (Horslxy.j  naked  .  .  .  cover  hint 
—{Matthew  25.36.)  flesh— kindred  (Genesis  29.  14).  Also 
brethren  in  common  descent  from  Adam,  and  brethren  la 
Christ  (James  2.  15).  "Hide  .  .  .  thyself,"  means  to  bt 
strange  towards  them,  and  not  to  relieve  thxru  in  theli 
poverty  (Matthew  15.  5).  t.  light— emblem  of  prosperity 
(v.  10 ;  Job  11. 17).  health— lit.,  a  long  bandage,  applied  by 
surgeons  to  heal  a  wound  (cf.  ch.  1.  6).  Hence  restoration 
from  all  past  calamities,  go  before  thee— Thy  conformity 
to  the  Divine  covenant  acts  as  a  leader,  conducting  the* 
to  peace  and  prosperity,  glory  .  .  .  rerewurd-  like  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  Are,  tho  symbol  of  God's  "glory," 
which  went  behind  Israel,  separating  them  from  their 
Egyptian  pursuers  (ch.  52. 12;  Exodus  14.  19,  20).  9.  Than 
.  .  .  call  .  .  ,  answer— When  sin  Is  renounced  (ch.  66.  24). 
When  the  Lord's  call  is  not  hearkened  to.  He  will  not  hear 
our  "call"  (Psalm  66.  18;  Proverbs  L  24,  28;  15.  29;  28.  9). 
putting  forth  of  Anger— the  Anger  of  scorn  pointed  at 
simple-minded  godly  men.  The  middle  finger  was  so  usea 
by  the  Romans,  speaking  -vanity — every  injurious  speech, 
[Lowth.  ]  10.  draw  out  thy  soul — "  Impart  of  thine  on 
subsistence,"  or  " sustenance."  [Horslsy.]  "Soul"  Is fi0. 
for  "that  wherewith  thou  sustalnest  thy  soul,"  or  "life.' 
light ...  In  obscurity — calamities  shall  besuddeniy  suc- 
ceeded by  prosperity  (Psalm  112.  4k  11.  satisfy  .  .  .  ra 
drought— (Ch.  41.  17, 18.)  Lit.,  drought,  i.  «.,  parched  ptaees. 
(Maorxk-J  make  *at—  rather, strengthen.  O'oYWJ.j  "Oiv* 
the*  the  free  use  of  thy  bones"  [JUOHI],  or,  of  tiny  strength. 
[Horslky.J  watered  garden  — an  Oriental  picture  of 
happiness,  fall  nor—  Hebrew,  "deceive  not :"  as  stream* 
that  disappoint  the  caravan  which  had  expected  to  find 
water,  as  formerly,  but  find  It  dried  np  (Job  a.  15-17).  la. 
they  ...  of  thee — thy  people,  the  Israelites,  aid  wuU 
places — the  old  ruins  of  Jerusalem  (oh.  61. 4 ;  Exeklel  84. 
33-36).  foundations  of  many  generations — i. «.,  the  build- 
ings which  had  lain  In  rains,  even  to  their  foundations,  for 
many  ages;  called  In  the  parallel  passage  (oh.  81.  4),  "  th« 
former  desolations;"  and  In  the  preceding  clause  her*. 
"  the  old  waste  places."  The  literal  and  spiritual  restora- 
tion of  Israel  Is  meant,  which  shall  produce  like  blewed 
results  on  the  Gentile  world  (Amos  9. 11, 12;  Acts  15. 16, 17). 
be  called— appropriately:  the  name  truly  designating  what 
thou  shalt  do  breach— the  calamity  whe-evltl  God 
visited  Israel  for  their  sin  (ch.  30.  26;  1  Chronic-  es  15.  18) 
paths  to  dweU  In— not  that  the  paths  were  to  be  dwelt  in, 
but  the  paths  leading  to  their  dwellings  were  to  be  restorer; 
"paths,  so  as  tc  dwell  In  the  land."  [MaukeilJ  13.  (CV 
56.2;  Nehemlah  13.  15-22.)  Tbe  Sabbath,  even  under  th* 
new  dispensation,  was  to  be  obligatory  (ch.  60.  23).  foot 
the  instrument  of  motion  (cf.  Proverbs  4.  27) ;  men  are  not 
to  travel  for  mere  pleasure  on  the  Sabbath  (Acts  L  12).  Tl>  ■ 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  travel  on  It  farther  than  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple.  If  thou  keep  thy  foot  from  going  on  tny 
own  ways  and  "  doing  thy  pleasure,"  Ac.  (Exodus  20. 10,  u> 
my  holy  day— God  claims  It  as  His  day  ;  to  take  it  for  oar 
pleasure  Is  to  rob  Him  of  His  own.  This  is  the  very  way 
In  which  the  Sabbath  is  mostly  broken ;  It  is  made  a  day 
of  carnal  pleasure  Instead  of  spiritual  "delight."  holy 
•f  the  Lord— not  the  predicate,  but  the  subject;  "If  thoi 
call  the  holy  (day)  of  Jehovah  hor'ianWi:"  If  tnoo  1 
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Umi  day  to  be  honoured.  hint— -or  else,  a,  the  Sabbath. 
•art  doing  ,  .  .  own  way— answering  to,  "torn  away  thy 
fee*,  from  the  Sabbath."  nor  finding  .  .  .  pleasure— an- 
swering to,  "doing  thy  pleasure."  "To  keep  the  Sabbath 
In  an  Idle  manner  Is  the  sabbath  of  oxen  and  asses ;  to 
pass  It  In  a  Jovial  manner  Is  the  sabbath  of  the  golden 
self,  when  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  aud  rose 
•gain  to  play;  to  keep  It  In  surfeiting  and  wantonness  Is 
the  sabbath  of  Satan,  the  devil's  holiday."  [Bishop  An- 
dbewes.]  nor  speaking  .  .  .  word* — answering  to,  "caU 
Sabbath  a  delight  .  .  .  honourable."  Man's  "oivn  words" 
wonld  "call"  It  a  "weariness;"  It  Is  the  spiritual  nature 
riven  from  above  which  "calls  It  a  delight"  (Amos  8.  5; 
Malachl  1.  13).  14.  delight .  .  .  In  . .  .  Lord— God  rewards 
In  kind,  as  He  punishes  In  kind.  As  we  "delight"  in 
keeping  God's  "Sabbath,"  so  God  will  give  us  "delight" 
In  Himself  (Genesis  15. 1 ;  Job  22.  21-26;  Psalm  37.  4).  ride 
upon  .  .  .  high  places — I  will  make  thee  tupreme  lord  of 
the  land ;  the  phrase  Is  taken  from  a  conqueror  riding  In 
als  chariot,  and  occupying  the  hills  and  fastnesses  of  a 
oountry  fVrrBiNGA]  (Deuteronomy  82.  18;  Mlcah  1.  8;  Ha- 
bakknk  8. 19).  Judea  was  a  land  of  hills;  the  Idea  thus  Is, 
"I  will  restore  thee  to  thine  own  land."  [Calvin.]  The 
parallel  words,  "heritage  of  Jacob"  confirm  this  (Genesis 
V.  28,  29 ;  28.  18-15).  mouth  of  .  .  .  Lord  .  .  .  spoken  It— 
▲  formula  to  assure  men  of  the  fulfilment  of  any  solemn 
promise  which  God  has  made  (ch.  10.  b\ 

CHAPTER    LIX. 

Ver.  1-21.  Thk  Peo piji's  Bin  thi  cause  of  Judgments  : 

THirr    AT  UkBT  OWN   IT  THKXSKLVK8:    THE   RjDIEJIEB'8 

;  TtrtTrEK  Interposition  in  theib  Extremity.    The  rea- 
1  ton  why  Jehovah  does  not  deliver  His  people,  notwlth- 
l  standing  their  religions  services  (ch.  58. 8),  Is  not  want  of 
power  on  His  part,  but  because  of  their  sins  (v.  1-8);  t>.  9-16 
i  son  tain  their  confession ;  v.  16-21,  the  consequent  promise 
of  the  Messiah.    1.  hand  .  .  .  shortened— (Note,  ch.  50.  2.) 
ear   heavy— (Ch.  6.   10.)    *.  hid— Hebrew,  caused  Him  to 
hide  (Lamentations  3.  44).    8.  (Ch.  1.  15;  Romans  3.  13-15.) 
hands  .  .  .  Angers— not  merely  the  "  hands"  perpetrate 
**edi>  of  grotser  enormity  ("  blood  "\  but  the  "  fingers" 
yammlt  more  minute  acts  of  "Iniquity."    lips  . . .  tongue 
I  ~1  ne  Up*  "  speak  "  openly  "  lies,"  the   tongue  "  mutters  " 
Malicious  insinuation*  ("  perverseness ;"  perverse  misrep- 
resent nttons  of  others)  (Jeremiah  8.  28;  9.  4).    41.  Rather, 
"  No  one  calleth  an   adversary  into   court  with  justice," 
i  «.,  None  brlngeth  a  Just  suit:  "No  one  pleadeth  with 
troth."    they  trust  .  .  .  Iniquity— (So  Job  16.  35;  PBalm 
T.  14).    5.   roe katrlea  —  Probably   the   basilisk   serpent, 
terastcs.    Instead  of  crushing  evil  In  the  egg,  they  foster 
It.    spider's  wen—  This  refers  not  to  the  spider's  web 
being  made  to  entrap,  but  to  its  thinnest,  as  contrasted 
with  substantial  "  garments,"  as  v.  6  shows.    Their  works 
are  vain  and  transitory  (Job  8. 14 ;  Proverbs  11. 18).   eateth 
.  .  .  their  eggs — he  who  partake*  in  their  plant,  or  ha*  any- 
Iktny  to  do  with  them,  finds  them  pestiferous,    that  which 
Is  crushed— The  egg,  when  it  it  broken,  breaketh  out  as  a 
riper ;  their  plans,  however  specious  In  their  undeveloped 
torn  like  the  egg,  when  developed,  are  found  pernicious. 
Though  the  viper  is  viviparous  (from  which  "vl-per"ls 
derived),  yet  during  gestation,  the  young  are  Included  In 
•ggs,  which  break  at  the  birth  [Roohaht];  however,  met- 
aphors often  combine  things  without  representing  every 
thing  to  the  life.     6.  not  .  .  .  garments— like  the  "fig 
leaves"  wherewith  Adam  and  Eve  vainly  tried  to  cover 
their  shame,  as  contrasted  with  "the  coats  of  skins" 
which  the  Lord  God  made  to  clothe  them  with  (ch.  64.  6; 
Romans  13.  14  ;  Galatians  3.  27;  Phlllppians  3.  9).    The  ar- 
tificial self-deceiving  sophisms  of  human  philosophy  (1 
rimothy  6.  6;  2  Timothy  2.  16,  23).    7.  teeU-all  their  mem- 
•ers  are  active  In  evil ;  In  v.  8,  the  "  hands,  fingers,  lips, 
•ad  tongue,"  are  specified,    run  .  .  .  hast*— {Romans  3. 
HO    Contrast  David's  "  running  and  basting  "  in  the  ways 
at  God  (Psalm  119.  32,  60).     thought*— not  merely  their 
Ota,  but    their    whole   thought*,     8.   peace — whether    In 
Station  to  God,  to  their  own  conscience,  or  to  their  fellow  - 
(oh.  67   20,  21).     Judgment— justice,      orookcd— the 
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opposite  of  "BtralKhtrorward  "  (Proven;*  A  16;  38.  18),    fc 
judgment  far—  retribution   in    kind,    b«M'--*use  the)/  h&t 
shown  "  uo  judgment  In  their  goings"  (v. 8).    "  The vindiech 
Hon  of  our  just,  rights  by  God  is  withheld  by  Him  from  a*," 
us — In  v.  8  and  previous  verses,  it  was  "  they,"  the  third 
person  ;  here,  "  us  .  .  .  we,"  the  first  person.    The  nation 
here  speaks:   God   thus  making  them  out  of  their  own 
mouth  condemn  themselves;   Just  as  He  by  his  prophet 
had  condemned  them  before.     Isaiah  Includes  himself 
with  his  people,  and  speaks  In  their  name.  Justtc* — God's 
justice  brl  nglng  salvation   (ch.  46.  13).    light — the    dawn 
of  returning  prosperity,    obscurity — adversity  (Jeremiah 
8.  15).    10.  grope— fulfilling  Moses'  threat  (Deuteronomy 
28.  29).    stumble  at  noon  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  night— There  is  no 
relaxation  of  our  evils  ;   at  the  time  when  we  might  loot 
for  the  noon  of  relief,  there  is  still  the  night  of  our  ca- 
lamity.    In  desolate  place*— rather,  to  suit  the  parallel 
words  "at  noonday,"   in  fertile  (lit.,  fat;   Genesis  27.28, 
fields  [GesknttjsI  (where  all  1s  promising)  we  are  like  thi 
dead  (who  have  no  hope  left  them);  or,  where  others  are 
prosperous,  we  wander  about  as  dead  men.    True  of  all 
unbelievers    (ch.    28.  10;    Luke  15.  17).     11.    ro«r- mivm 
plaintively,  like  a  hungry  bear  which  growls  for  food- 
dove*— (Ch.  S8.  14;  Ezekiel  7.  18.)    salvation— retribution 
in  kind:   because  not  salvation,  but  "destruction"  was 
"In  their  paths"  (v.  7).     13.  (Daniel  9.5,  Ac)     thos  .  .  . 
us — antithesis,     with  u* — i.e.,  we  are  conscious  of  them 
(Margin,  Job  12.3;  15.9).     know- acknowledge  they  arw 
our  Iniquities.    13.  The  particulars  of  the  sins  general^ 
confessed  in  the  preceding  verse  (ch.  48.8;   Jeremiah  2. 
19,  20>.    The  act,  the  word,  and  the  thought  of  apostasy, 
are  all  here  marked:    transgression  and  departing,  Ac; 
lying  (cf.  v.  4),  and  speaking,  Ac ;  conceiving  and  uttering 
from  the  heart.     14.    Justice  and   righteousness  are  put 
away  from  our  legal  courts.    In  the  street — in  th*  forum, 
the  place  of  Judicature,  usually  at  the  gate  of  the  city 
(Zechariah  8.  16).     cannot  enter— Is  shut  out  from  the 
forum,  or  courts  of  Justice.    13.  falleth— is  not  to  be  found. 
he  that  departeth  .  .  .  prey— He  that  will  not  fall  in  with 
the  prevailing  iniquity  exposes  himself  as  a  prey  to  the 
Wicked   (Psalm   10.  8,  9).     Lord  saw   It— The   iniquity  of 
Israel,  so  desperate  as  to  require  nothing  short  of  Jeho- 
vah's Interposition  to  mend  it,  typifies  the  saine  necessity 
for  a  Divine  Mediator  existing  in  the  deep  corruption  of 
man;  Israel,  the  model  nation,  was  chosen  to  illustrate 
this  awful  fact.    16.  no  man— viz.,  to  atone  by  his  right- 
eousness for  the  unrighteousness  of  the  people.    "Man  " 
is  emphatic,  as  in  1  Kings  2.2;  no  representative  man  able 
to  retrieve  the  cause  of  fallen  men  (ch.  41.  28;  63.  5,  6;  Jer- 
emiah 5. 1 ;  Ezekiel  22.  30).    no  Intercessor — no  one  to  In- 
terpose, "to  help  .  .  .  uphold  "  (ch.  63.  5).     his  arm — (Ch. 
40.  10;  51.  5.)    Not  man's  arm,  but  His  alone  (Psalm  98.  1 ; 
44.3).     his  righteousness—  the  "arm"  of  Messiah.     He 
won  the  victory  for  us,  not  by  mere  might  as  God,  but  by 
His  invincible  righteousness,  b&  man  having  "the  Spirit 
without  measure"  (ch.  1L  5;  42.  6,  21;  51.  8;  58.  11;   1  John 
2. 1).    17.  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  warrior  armed  at 
all  points,  going  forth  to  vindicate  His  people    Owing  to 
the  unity  of  Christ  and  His  people,  their  armour  is  Ilka 
His,  except  that  they  have  no  " garments  of  vengeance" 
(which  is  God's  prerogative,  Romans  12.  19),  or  "  cloak  of 
teal"  (in  the  sense  of  judicial  fury  punishing  the  wicked; 
this  zeal  belongs  properly  to  God,  2  Kings  10.  16;  Romans 
10.  2;  Phlllppians  8.  6;  "zeal,"  In  the  sense  of  anxiety  for 
the  Lord's  honour,  they  have,  Numbers  25.  11,  18 ;  Psalm  6». 
9;  2  Corinthians 7.  11;  9.  2);  and  for  "salvation,"  which  is 
of  God  alone  (Psalm  3.  8),  they  have  as  their  helmet  "  th* 
hope  of  salvation  "  (1  Thessalonlans  5.  8).    The  "  helmet  ctf 
salvation  "  is  attributed  to  them  (Epheslans  0.  14,  17)  In  a 
secondary  sense,  viz.,  derived  from  Him,  and  as  yet  only 
in  hope,  not  fruition  (Romans  8.  24).     The  second  coining 
here,  as  often,  is  Included  In  this  representation  of  Mes- 
siah.   His  "zeal  "(John  2. 15-17)  at  His  first  coming  was  but 
a  type  of  His  zeal  and  vengeance  against  the  foes  of  God  at 
His  second  coming  (2  Thessalonlans  1.  8-10;    Kevelatlo? 
19.11-21).     18.  deeds — Hebrew,  "recompenses;"    "aocortl 
lng  as  their  deeds  demand."    [Maukkk.)    This  verse)  pre 
diets  the  Judgments  at  the  Lord's  second  coming,  whiot 
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■bull  precede  the  final  redemption  of  His  people  (ch.  GO. 
18, 15, 16).  Islauds— {Note,  ch.  41. 1.)  Distant  countries. 
19.  (Ch.  45.  6;  Malachi  1.  11.)  The  result  of  God's  judg- 
ments (ch.  20. 9 ;  66. 18-20).  like  a  flood— (Jeremiah  46. 7, 
8;  Revelation  12,15).  lift  up  a  standard— rather  from  a 
different  Hebrew  root,  shall  put  him  to  flight,  drive  him  avxiy. 
[Maupei;.]  Lowth,  giving  a  different  sense  to  the  He- 
brew for  "enemy"  from  that  in  v.  18,  and  a  forced  mean- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  for  "Spirit  cf  the  Lord,"  translates, 
"When  He  shall  come  as  a  river  straitened  in  its  course, 
which  &  mighty  wind  drives  along."  20.  to  Zion— Ro- 
mans 1 1.  26  quotes  i '.,"  out  of  Zion."  Thus  St.  Paul,  by  in- 
rp' ration,  supplements  the  sense  from  Psalm  14.7:  He 
was,  and  is  cone  to  Zion,  first  with  redemption,  being 
Bprnng  as  man  out  of  Zion.  LXX.  translate,  "for  the  sake 
u/Zicn."  Paul  applies  this  verse  to  the  coming  restora- 
tion of  Israel  spiritually,  them  that  turn  from- (Ro- 
mans 17.  26).  "shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob;" 
so  LXX.,  Paul  herein  gives  the  full  sense  under  inspira- 
tion. They  V:.r\i  from  transgression,  because  He  first 
turns  them  from  it,  and  it  from  them  (Psalm  130.  4;  Lam- 
entations 5.  21).  21.  covenant  with  tlwm  .  .  .  thee — 
The  covenant  is  with  Christ,  and  with  them  only  as  united 
to  Him  (Hebrews  2. 13).  Jehovah  addresses  Messiah  the 
representative  and  ideal  Israel.  The  literal  and  spiritual 
Israel  are  His  seed,  to  whom  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled 
KPsalm  22.  30).  Spirit  .  .  .  not  depart  .  .  .  for  ever— 'Jer- 
emiah 31. 8t  37 :  Matthew  28. 20). 

CHAPTER  LX. 

Ver.  1-22.  Israel's  Glory  after  her  Affliction.  An 
ode  of  congratulation  to  Zion  on  her  restoration  at  the 
Lord's  second  advent  to  her  true  position  as  the  mother 
Ch  urch  from  which  the  gospel  is  to  be  diffused  to  the  whole 
Gentile  world ;  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Gentiles,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,\s  an  earnest  of  this. 
The  language  is  too  glorious  to  apply  to  any  thing  that  as 
yet  has  happened  1.  Arise— from  the  dust  in  which  thou 
hast  been  si  ttingas  a  mourning  female  captive  (ell.  3.  26 ;  52. 
1,2).  shine— impart  to  others  the  spiritual  light  now  given 
thee  (v.  3).  Margin  and  Gesenius  translate,  "  Be  enlight- 
ened;" be  resplendent  with  posterity;  imperative  for  the 
future  indicative,  "Thou  shalt  be  enlightened"  (ch.  58.  8, 
10;  Ephesians  5.8,  14).  glory  of  the  Lord— not  merely 
the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory,  such  as  rested  above  the 
ark  in  the  old  dispensation,  but  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
person  (Jeremiah  3. 16, 17).  is  risen— as  the  sun  (Malachi 
4.  2;  Luke  1.  78,  Margin).  3.  darkness  . . .  earth— the  rest 
of  the  earth  :  in  contrast  with  "  UglU  .  .  .  upon  thee"  (v.  1). 
The  earth  will  be  afterwards  enlightened  through  Israel 
(ch.  9. 2).  he  seen — conspicuously :  so  the  Hebrew.  3.  (Ch.  2. 
3;  11.  10;  43.  6;  49.22;  60.  12.)  kings— (Ch.  49.7,  23;  52.  15.) 
thy  rising— rather,  thy  sun-rising,  i.  e.,  to  the  brightness  that 
riseth  upon.  thee.  4.  Lift  up  .  .  .  eyes— Jerusalem  is  ad- 
dressed as  a  female  with  eyes  cast  down  from  grief,  all 
they  .  .  .  they— The  Gentile  peoples  come  together  to 
bring  back  the  dispersed  Hebrews,  restore  their  city,  and 
worship  Jehovah  with  offerings,  nursed  at  thy  side- 
rather  carried,  &c.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  East  to  carry 
the  children  astride  on  the  hip,  with  the  arms  around  the 
body  (ch.  66.  12.)  5.  see— (v.  4),  viz.,  the  bringing  back  of 
thy  sons,  flow  together— rather,  "overflow  with  joy" 
[Lowth]  ;  or,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  be  bright  with 
joy"  tjGESENirrs]  (Job  3.  4).  fear— rather,  beat  with  the  agi- 
tation of  solemn  joy  at  the  marvellous  sight  [Hoeslet] 
(Jeremiah  33.  9.)  he  enlarged— swell  with  delighi;.  Grief, 
on  the  contrary,  contracts  the  heart,  abundance  of  .  .  . 
sea— the  wealth  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,  as  in  Solo- 
mon's time,  the  type  of  the  coming  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
peace,  converted — rather,  be  turned,  instead  of  being 
turned  to  purposes  of  sin  and  idolatry,  forces— rather, 
riches.  6.  camela— laden  with  merchandise;  the  camel  is 
"  the  ship  of  the  desert"  (cf.  ch.  30.  6).  cover  thee— so 
many  of  them  shall  there  be.  dromedarieg— they  have 
one  bunch  on  the  back,  whereas  the  camel  has  two:  dis- 
tinguished for  swiftness  (Jeremiah  2.  23).  Midlan— East 
of  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  stretching 
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northward  along  Mount  Seir.  Associated  with  the  Ish« 
maelites  in  traffic  (Genesis  37.  25,  28).  Ephah— part  of 
Midlan,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  abounded  in  camels 
(Judges  6. 5).  Sheba— In  Arabia  Felix,  famed  for  frankin- 
cense and  gold  (Psalm  72.15;  Jeremiah  6. 20),  which  they 
traded  in  (ch.  15. 14 ;  Job  6. 19 ;  Ezekiel  27. 22).  7.  Kedar— 
(Ch.  21. 16;  Song  of  Solomon  .1. 5),  in  the  south  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  or  north  of  Arabia  Petrrca;  they  traded  in  flocks 
(Ezekiel  27. 21).  Rebalolh— eon  of  Ishmael,  as  was  Kedar.  I 
Father  of  the  Nabatheans  in  Arabia  Petraea.  minister— 
by  coming  up  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  come  up  with 
accfjrtance — i.  e.,  acceptably.  The  rams  offering  themselves 
voluntarily  (Psalm  68. 30;  Romans  12. 1;  1  Peter  2. 5),  with- 
out waiting  for  any  other  priest,  answer  to  believers  strong 
in  faith  and  lamb-like  meekness ;  and  in  the  white  fleece- 
like robe  of  sanctity.  [Vitringa.]  honae  of  my  glory — 
the  temple  (Ezekiel  41.;  Haggai  2.  7.  1);  Malachi  3. 1).  8. 
The  prophet,  seeing  in  vision  new  hosts  approaching 
quickly  like  a  cloud  of  doves,  asks  who  they  are.  9.  (Note, 
ch.  42. 4.)  Tarshish  first— The  ships  of  Tartessus  (Note,  ch, 
2. 16;  23. 1,  i.  e.,  vessels  that  trade  to  the  most  distant  re- 
gions) will  be  among  tlie  foremost  to  bring  back  the  scat- 
tered Israelites  (ch.  66.  20).  their  silver— the  nations 
among  whom  the  Jews  have  been  scattered  shall  help 
them  with  their  money  in*  returning  (v.  5-7, 11, 16),  as  was 
the  case  at  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  1.  4;  cf.  Psalm 
68. 30,  31).  unto  the  name  ...  to  the  Holy  One— rather, 
because  of  the  name— because  of  the  Holy  One  (cf.  ch.  55.5). 
[Lowth,]  10.  kings  . .  .  minister  unto  thee— {v.  7  above. 
note;  ch.  49.  23.)  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee— (Ch.  54.  7,  8; 
57. 17.)  11.  (Revelation  21. 25.)  The  gates  are  ever  open  to 
receive  new  offerings  and  converts  (ch.  26.2;  Acts  14.27; 
Revelation  3.8).  In  time  of  peace  the  gates  of  a  city  are 
open :  so,  under  the  Prince  of  peace,  there  shall  be  no  need 
of  barring  gates  against  invaders,  forces — riches.  b« 
brought— as  willing  captives  to  the  truth ;  or,  if  not  will- 
ingly, be  brought  by  judgments  to  submit  to  Israel  (v.  12, 14). 
Gesenius  explains  it,  "  may  come  escorted  by  a  retinue." 
13.  For— The  reason  which  will  lead  Gentile  kings  and 
people  to  submit  themselves;  fear  of  the  God  in  Israel, 
(Zechariah  14. 17).  12.  glory— i.  e.,  the  trees  which  adorned 
Lebanon;  emblem  of  men  eminent  in  natural  gifts,  de- 
voting all  that  is  in  them  to  the  God  of  Israel  (Hosea  14. 5, 
6).  fir  .  .  .  pihe  .  .  .  box— rather,  "the  cypress  .  .  .  ilex 
...cedar."  place  of  my  sanctuary — Jerusalem  (Jere- 
miah 3. 17).  place  of  my  feet— no  longer  the  ark  (Jere- 
miah 3.  16),  "  the  footstool"  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  99. 5 ;  132. 7 ; 
1  Chronicles  28. 2) ;  but  "  the  place  of  His  throne,  the  place 
of  the  soles  of  His  feet,  where  He  will  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  of  Israel  forever,"  in  the  new  temple  (Eze- 
kiel 43.7).  14.  The  eons— Their  fathers  who  "afflicted" 
Israel  having  been  cut  off  by  IMvine  judgments  (ch.  14. 1, 
2;  49. 23).  The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One— The  royal  court  of 
the  Holy  One.  Maurer  translates,  "Zion,  the  sanctuary 
(holy  place)  of  Israel"  (ch.  57. 15;  Psalm  46. 4).  15.  forsaken 
— (Psalm  78.  60,  61.)  no  man  went  through  thee— Thy 
land  was  so  desolate  that  no  traveller,  or  caravan,  passed 
through  thee;  true  only  of  Israel,  not  true  of  the  Church 
(Lamentations  1.  4).  excellency— glory,  f.  e.,  for  ever  hon- 
oured. 10.  suck— Thou  shalt  draw  to  thyself  and  enjoy 
all  that  is  valuable  of  the  possessions  of  the  Gentiles,  <fcc. 
(ch.  49. 23 ;  61. 6 ;  66. 11, 12).  know— by  the  favours  bestowed 
on  thee,  and  through  thee  on  the  Gentiles.  17.  Poetically, 
with  figurative  allusion  to  the  furniture  of  the  temple ;  all 
things  in  that  happy  age  to  come  shall  be  changed  for  the 
better,  exactors — viz.,  of  tribute,  righteousness  — all 
rulers  in  restored  Jerusalem  shall  not  only  be  peaceable 
and  righteous,  but  shall  be,  as  it  were, "  peace"  and  "right- 
eousness" itself  in  their  administration.  18.  (Ch.  2.  4.) 
Not  only  shall  thy  walls  keep  thee  safe  from  foes,  bnt 
"Salvation"  shall  serve  as  thy  walls,  converting  thy  foes 
into  friends,  and  so  ensuring  thee  perfect  safety  (ch.  26.1, 
2).  gates — once  the  scene  of  "destruction"  when  victor- 
ious foes  burst  through  them  (Nehemiah  1. 3);  henceforth 
to  be  not  only  the  scene  of  praises,  but  "Praise"  itself; 
the  "gates,"  as  the  place  of  public  concourse,  were  the 
scene  of  thanksgivings  (2  Chronicles  31.  2;  Psalm  9. 14 ;  24. 
^7;  100.4).    "Judah,"  the  favoured  tribe,  meansjtrafoo.    19»' 
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The  sun  and  moon,  the  brightest  objects  by  day  and  night, 
shall  be  eclipsed  by  the  surpassing  glory  of  God  mani- 
festing Himself  to  thee  (ch.  30.  2G;  Zechariah  2.5;  Revela- 
tion 21.23;  22.5).  20.  There  shall  be  no  national  and 
spiritual  obscuration  again  as  formerly  (Joel  2.10;  Amos 
8.9).  mourning  .  •  .  ended— (Ch.  25.8;  Revelation  21.  4.) 
21.  all  righteous— (Ch.  4.3;  *52.1;  Revelation  21.  27.)  in- 
herit . . .  land— (Ch.  49.  8 ;  54. 3 ;  65.  9 ;  Psalm  37. 11,  22 ;  Mat- 
thew 5. 5.)  branch  of  nay  planting— (Ch.  61.  3 ;  Psalm  92. 
13;  Matthew  15. 13.)  work  of  my  hands— the  converted 
Israelites  (ch.  29.  23;  45. 11).  that  I  may  be  glorified— the 
final  end  of  all  God's  gracious  dealings  (ch.  49.3;  61.3).  22. 
Mule  one— even  one,  and.  that  the  smallest  in  number  and 
rank,  shall  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold  in  both  respects 
(MIcah  5.2;  Matthew  13.31,32).  his  time— not  our  time; 
we  might  wish  to  hasten  it,  but  it  will  come  in  the  due 
time,  as  In  the  case  of  Jesus'  first  coming  (Galatians  4.  4); 
so  in  that  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world  (ch.  66. 8;  Habakkuk  2. 3;  Acts  1.7;  Hebrews 
10.37). 

CHAPTER   LXI. 

Ver.  1-11.  Messiah's  Offices  :  Restoration-  of  Is- 
rael. Messiah  announces  His  twofold  commission  to 
bring  gospel-mercy  at  His  first  coming,  and  judgments 
on  unbelievers  and  comfort  to  Zion  at  His  second  com- 
ing (v.  1-9) ;  the  language  can  be  applied  to  Isaiah,  com- 
forting by  his  prophecies  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  only  in 
a  subordinate  sense.  1.  is  upoza  me;  because  . . .  hath 
anointed  me  — quoted  by  Jesus  as  His  credentials  in 
preaching  (Luke  4. 18-21).  The  Spirit  is  upon  me  in  preach- 
ing, because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  from  the  womb 
(Luke  L  35),  and  at  baptism,  with  the  Spirit  "without 
measure,"  and  permanently  "abiding"  on  me  (ch.  11.  2; 
John  1. 32;  3*  34;  Psalm  45.  7 ;  with  which  cf.  1  Kings  1.  39, 
40;  19. 16;  Exodus  29. 7).  "Anointed"  as  Messiah,  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  good  tidings  — as  the  word  gospel 
means,  the  meek— rather,  "  the  poor,"  as  Luke  4. 18  hath 
it,  t.  e.,  those  afflicted  with  calamity,  poor  in  circum- 
stances and  in  spirit  (Matthew  11.  5).  proclaim  liberty — 
(JohnS.  31-36.)  Language  drawn  from  the  deliverance  of 
the  Babylonian  captives,  to  describe  the  deliverance  from 
sin  and  death  (Hebrews  2. 15;)  also  from  the  "liberty  pro- 
claimed" to  all  bond-servants  on  the  year  of  jubilee  (v.  2; 
Leviticus  25. 10;  Jeremiah  34. 8, 9).  opening  of  the  prison 
—The  Hebrew  rather  is,  "the  most  complete  opening,"  viz., 
of  the  eyes  to  them  that  are  bound,  i.  e.,  deliverance  from 
prison,  for  captives  are  as  It  were  blind  in  the  darkness  of 
prison  (ch.  14. 17;  35.  5;  42.  7).  [Ewald.]  So  Luke  4. 18 and 
LXX.  interpret  it.  Luke  4. 18,  under  inspiration,  adds  to 
this,  for  the  fuller  explanation  of  the  single  clause  in  the 
Hebrew,  "to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;"  thus 
expressing  the  double  "  opening"  implied,  viz.,  that  of  the 
eyes  (John  9.  39),  and  that  of  the  prison  (Romans  6. 18;  7. 
24,  25 ;  Hebrews  2. 15).  His  miracles  were  acted  parables. 
2.  acceptable  year— the  year  of  jubilee  on  which  "liberty 
was  proclaimed  to  the  captives"  (v.l;  2  Corinthians  6. 2). 
day  of  vengeance — The  "  acceptable  time  of  grace"  is  a 
"year;"  the  time  of  "vengeance"  but  "aday"  (soch.34. 
8;  63.  4;  Malachi  4. 1).  Jesus  (Luke  4.  20,  21)  "closed  the 
book"  before  this  clause;  for  the  interval  from  His  first  to 
His  secoDd  coming  is  "  the  acceptable  year ;"  "the  day  of 
vengeance"  will  not  be  till  He  comes  again  (2  Thessalo- 
nians  1.  7-9).  our  God— The  saints  call  Him  "our  God :" 
for  He  cpmeth  to  "avenge"  them  (Revelation  6. 10;  19. 2). 
all  that  mourn— the  "all"  seems  to  include  the  spiritual 
Israelite  mourners,  as  well  as  the  literal,  who  are  in  v.  3 
called  "  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,"  and  to  whom  ch.  57. 
18  refers.  3.  To  appoint ...  to  give— The  double  verb, 
with  the  one  and  the  same  accusative,  imparts  glowing 
vehemence  to  the  style,  beauity  for  ashes— There  is  a  play 
on  the  sound  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words,  peer,  epher, 
lit.,  "  ornamental  head-dress"  or  tiara  (Ezekiel  24. 17),  worn 
in  times  of  joy,  instead  of  a  head-dress  of  "ashes,"  cast  on 
the  head  in  mourning  (2  Samuel  13. 19).  oil  ot  joy— per- 
fumed ointment  was  poured  on  the  guests  at  joyous  feasts 
(Psalm  23.  5;  45. 7,  8;  Amos  6.  6).  On  occasions  of  grief  its 
Use  was  laid  aside  (2  Samuel  14.  2).    garment  of  praise— 


bright-coloured  garments,  Indicative  of  thankfulness,  In- 
stead of  those  that  indicate  despondency,  as  sackcloth 
(John  16.20).    trees  cl"  righteousness  —  Hebrew,  terebinth 
trees;  symbolical  of  men  strong  in  righteousness,  instead 
of  being,  as  heretofore,  bowed  down  as  a  reed  with  sin  and 
calamity  (ch.  1.  29,  30;  42.  3;  1  Kings  14. 15;  Psalm  1.  3;  92. 
12-14;  Jeremiah  17.8).    planting  of .  .  .  Lord — (Note,  ch. 
60.  21.)    that  he  might  be  glorified— {John  15.  8.)    4.  old 
■wastes— Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  which  long  lay 
in  ruins  (Note,  ch.  58. 12).    5.  stand— shall  wait  on  you  as 
servants  (ch.  14. 1,  2;  60, 10).    6.  But  ye— as  contrasted  Willi 
the  "  strangers."    Ye  shall  have  no  need  to  attend  to  your 
flocks  and  lands :  strangers  will  do  that  for  you ;  your  ex- 
clusive business  will  be  the  service  of  Jehovah  as  His 
"priests"  (Exodus  19.  6,  which  remains  yet  to  be  realized; 
cf.  as  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  ch.  66.  21 ;  1  Peter  2. 5,  9 ;  Reve- 
lation 1.  6;  5.  10).     ministers  — (Ezekiel  44.  11.)     eat     .  . 
riches  of  .  .  .  Gentiles— (Ch.  60.  5-11.)    in  their  glory  .  .  . 
boast  yourselves — rather,  "  in  their  splendour  ye  sball  be 
substituted  in  their  stead;"  lit.,  ye  shall  substitute  your- 
selves. [Maueer.]  7.  double— Instead  of  your  past  share, 
ye  shall  have  not  merely  as  much,  but  "double"  as  much 
reward  (ch.  40.  2;  Zechariah  9. 12;  cf.  the  third  flause  in 
this  verse),    confusion— rather,  humiliation,  or  contumely. 
rejoice— They  shall  celebrate  with  jubilation  th*"'"  portion. 
[Maurer.]    Transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  per- 
son,   in  their  land— marking  the  reference  to  literal 
Israel,  not  to  the  Church  at  large,    everlasting  joy— (Cb. 
35. 10.)  8.  judgments-justice,  which  requires  that  I  should 
restore  my  people,  and  give  them  double  in  compensation 
for  their  sufferings,  robbery  for  burnt  offering— rather, 
from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  the  spoil  of  iniquity.   [Hok- 
sley.]    So  in  Job  5.  6.    Hating,  as  I  do,  the  rapine,  com- 
bined with  iniquity,  perpetrated  on  my  people  by  their 
enemies,  I  will  vindicate  Israel:    direct  .  .  .  'work  in 
truth— rather,  "  I  will  give  them  the  reward  of  their  work" 
(cf.  Margin,  ch.  40.  10;  49.  4;  62.  11)  in  faithfulness.     9. 
known— honourably;  shall  be  illustrious  (Psalm  67.  2). 
people—  rather,  peoples,    seed  . . .  blessed— (Ch.  65.  23.)   10. 
Zion  (v.  3)  gives  thanks  for  God's  returning  favour  (cf. 
Luke  1.  46,  47;  Habakkuk  3.  18).    salvation  .  .  .  right- 
eousness—Inseparably connected  together.     The  "robe" 
is  a  loose  mantle  thrown  over  the  other  parts  of  the  dress 
(Psalm  132.  9, 16;  149.4;  Revelation  21.  2;  19.  8).    decketh 
himself  with  ornaments — rather  "maketh  himself  a 
priestly  head-dress,"  i.  e.,  a  magnificent  head-dress,  such  as 
was  worn  by  the  high  priest,  viz.,  a  mitre  and  a  plate,  or 
crown  of  gold  worn  in  front  of  it.    [Aquila,  <feo.]    Appro- 
priate to  the  "kingdom  of  priests,"  dedicated  to  the  offer- 
ing of  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God  continually  (Exodus  19. 
6;  Revelation  5.  10;  20.  6).   Jewels  —  rather,  ornaments  in 
general.    [Barnes.]    11.  (Ch.  45.  8;  55.  10,  U  ;  Psalm  72.  8; 
85. 1L)    bud— the  tender  shoots,    praise—  (Ch.  60. 18;  62.7.) 

CHAPTER    LXII. 

Ver.  1-12.  Intercessory  Prayers  for  Zion's  Resto- 
ration, ACCOMPANYING  GOD'S  PROMISES  OF  IT,  A3  THE 
APPOINTED    MEANS    OF    ACCOMPLISHING    IT.      1.    I  —  the 

prophet,  as  representative  of  all  the  praying  people  of 
God  who  love  and  intercede  for  Zion  (cf.  v.  6,  7;  Psalm  102. 
13-17),  or  else  Messiah  (cf.  v.  6).  So  Messiah  is  represented 
as  unfainting  in  His  efforts  for  His  people  (ch.  42. 4 ;  50.  7). 
righteousness  thereof— not  its  own  inherently,  but  im- 
puted to  it,  for  its  restoration  to  God's  favour:  hence  "sal- 
vation" answers  to  it  in  the  parallelism.  "  Judah"  is  to  be 
"  saved"  through  "  the  Lord  our  (Judah's  and  the  Church's) 
righteousness"  (Jeremiah  23.6).  as  brightness  —  properly 
the  bright  shining  of  the  rising  sun  (ch.  60.  19;  4.  5;  2 
Samuel  23.  4;  Proverbs  4.  18).  lamp— blazing  toreh.  2. 
(Ch.  11. 10;  42.  1-6;  49.  7,  22,  23;  60.  3,  5, 16).  new  name— ex- 
pression of  thy  new  and  improved  condition  (v.  4),  the  more 
valuable  and  lasting  as  being  conferred  by  Jehovah  him- 
self (v.  12 ;  ch.  65. 15 ;  Revelation  2. 17 ;  3. 12).  3.  (Zechariah 
9. 16).  in  ,  .  .  hand  of .  .  .  Lord— As  a  crown  is  worn  on 
the  head,  not  "in  the  hand,"  hand  must  here  be  figurative 
for  "  under  the  Lord's  protection"  (cf.  Deuteronomy  33.  3). 
"All  His  saints  are  in  thy  hand."    His  people  are  in  His 
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Wnd  «.i  the  witLe  time  that  they  are  "  *  crown  of  glory"  to 
Him  (Revelation  6.  2;  IB.  12);  reciprocally,  He  Is  "a  crown 
srf  glory  and  a  diadem  of  beauty"  to  them  (ch.  28.  5;  cf. 
Vlalachl  8.  17).  4.  »m»  t«rtud- be  "  forwtken,"  so  an  that 
that  term  could  he  applicable  to  thee.  Uepoxl-hah- (2 
Icings  21.  1),  the  name  of  Hezeklah's  wife,  a  type  of  ,Teru- 
<M.leni,  ax  Hezek.in.il  wan  of  Messiah  (ch.  32.  1) :  "  my  de- 
light is  In  her."  Ileulah— "  Thou  art  married."  See  the 
tame  contrast  of  Zlon's  past  and  future  state  under  the 
wuf  figure  (ch.  54.  4-6;  Revelation  21. 2,  4).  land  .  .  .  mar. 
j-i«d—  to  Jehovah  as  Its  Lord  and  Husband  :  Implying  not 
nuly  ownership,  hut  protection  on  the  part  of  the  Owner. 
iHobsi.ky.J  9.  thy  sobs  — Rather,  changing  the  points, 
which  are  of  no  authority  in  Hebrew,  "thy  builder"  or 
"restorer,"  i.  «.,  Ood;  for  in  the  parallel  clause,  and  In 
ti.  4,  Ood  is  Implied  as  being  "married"  to  her;  whereas 
her  "sons"  could  hardly  be  said  to  marry  their  mother; 
and  in  ch.  49.  18,  they  are  said  to  be  her  bridal  ornament*, 
not  her  hut-baud.  The  plural  form,  builders,  is  used  of  Ood 
In  reverence  as  "husbands"  (note,  ch.  54.  5).  over  the 
bride— in  the  possession  of  the  bride  (ch,  85.  19;  Jeremiah 
VI.  11;  Zei.utmlau  3.  17).  6.  I— Isaiah  speaking  In  the 
person  of  the  Messiah,  watchman  upon  .  .  .  walU — 
linage  from  the  watches  set  upon  a  city's  wall  to  look  out 
for  the  approach  of  a  messenger  with  good  tidings  (ch.  52. 
7,  6);  the  good  tidings  of  the  i*.urn  of  the  Jewish  exiles 
from  Babylon,  prefiguring  Uie  return  from  the  present 
dispersion  (cf.  ch.  21.  6-11;  56.  10;  Exeklel  8.  17;  33.  7).  The 
watches  In  the  East  are  announced  by  a  loud  cry  to  mark 
the  vigilance  of  the  watchmen,  ye  that  .  .  .  mention 
.  .  .  Lord — Hebrew,  ye  that  are  the  Lord1*  remembrancer*  ; 
God's  servants  who  by  their  prayers  "  put  God  in  remem- 
brance" of  His  promises  (ch.  43.  26) ;  we  are  required  to 
remind  God,  as  If  God  could,  which  He  cannot,  forget  His 
promises  (Psalm  119.  49;  Jeremiah  14.  21).  T.  no  vmV—He- 
brew,  "silence;"  keep  not  silence  yourtelt-et,  nor  let  Him 
rest  In  silence.  Of.  as  to  Messiah  himself,  "  I  will  not  hold 
. .  .  peace  .  .  .  not  rest"  (v.  1);  Messiah's  watchmen  (v.  6, 
7)  imitate  Him  (v.  I)  In  Intercessory  "  prayer  without 
oeoslng"  for  Jerusalem  (Psalm  122.  6;  51.  IS) ;  also  for  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  Church  (Luke  18. 1, 7  ;  Romans  1. 9). 
a  pr»l»e— (Note,  Ch.  61.  11 ;  Zephaniah  S.  20.)  8.  iworn  by 
. ,  .  right  hand— His  mighty  instrument  of  accomplishing 
His  will  (etch.  46. 23;  Hebrews  6.  M).  sons  of .  .  .  stranger— 
Foreigner*  shall  no  more  rob  thee  of  the  fruit  of  thy  labours 
(cf.  ch.  65.  21,  22).  9.  eat  .  .  .  and  praise  not  consume  it 
on  their  own  lusts,  and  without  thanksgiving,  drink  It 
in  .  .  .  courts — They  who  have  gathered  the  vintage  shall 
drink  It  at  the  feasts  held  in  the  courts  surrounding  the 
temple  (Deuteronomy  12.  17,  18;  14.23,4c.).  10.  What 
Isaiah  in  the  person  of  Messiah  had  engaged  in  (v.  1)  un- 
restlngly  to  seek,  and  what  the  watchmen  were  un- 
restlngly  to  pray  for  (v.  7),  and  what  Jehovah  solemnly 
(promised  (v.  8, 9),  is  now  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  Gentile  nations 
are  commanded  to  "go  through  the  gates"  (either  of  their 
«ivra  cities  [RoKKXMCi.L>KBj  or  of  Jerusalem  [MaukerJ), 
tn  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  "the  way  of  the 
people"  (Israel)  (note,  57.  14 ;  40.  3;  52. 10-12).  standard— for 
the  dispersed  Jews  to  rally  round,  with  a  view  to  their 
return  (ch.  49.  22-;  11. 13).  11.  salvation — embodied  In  the 
Saviour  (see  Zecnarlah  9. 9).  tils  work — rather,  recompense 
(ch.  40.  10).  12.  Sought  ovst— Sought  after  and  highly  prized 
by  Jehovah ;  answering  to  "  not  forsaken"  In  the  parallel 
clause;  no  longer  abandoned,  but  loved;  linage  from  a 
wife  (v.  4 ;  Jeremiah  80. 14). 

CHAPTER    LXIII. 

Ver.  1-19.  Mrssiah  coming  as  the  Avikqkr,  ut  a.v- 
swbkto  His  Pkoplb's  PiuYiM.  Messiah,  approaching 
Jerusalem  after  having  avenged  His  people  on  His  and 
their  enemies,  is  represented  under  imagery  taken  from 
the  destruction  of  "  Edom,"  the  type  of  the  last  and  most 
bitter  foes  of  God  and  His  people  (see  ch.  34.  5,  Ac).  1. 
Who — the  question  of  the  prophet  In  prophetic  vision. 
•tyed— scarlet  with  blood  (v.  2,  8;  Revelation  19.  13).  Box- 
rsJa  —  (Hot*,  ch.  84.  6.)  travelling— rather,  stately  ;  lit., 
•AressHsig  back  the  head  fGraMtros.]  speak  In  righteous- 
>K>0 


nc—  answer  of  Mnnsian.  I,  who  have  In  faithful 
given  a  promise  of  deliverance,  am  now  about  to  fnlfn  it. 
Rather,  spenk  or  righteousness  (ch.  46.  19;  40.  13);  satvatkm 
being  meant  as  the  result  of  His  "  righteousness."  [M att- 
RKR.J  save — the  same  Messiah  that  destroys  the  unbe- 
liever saves  the  believer.  »-  The  prophet  asks,  why  His 
garments  are  "dyed"  ai-  1  "red?"  wiss  era  t— rather,  in* 
wine-press,  wherein  thfc  gmpes  were  trodden  with  the  feot : 
the  Juice  would  stain  the  garment  of  him  who  trod  them 
(Revelation  14.  19,  20;  19,  15).  The  Image  was  appropriate, 
as  the  country  round  Bozrah  abounded  In  grapes.  Thte 
final  blow  inflicted  by  Messiah  and  His  armies  (Revela- 
tion 19.  13-15)  shall  deolde  His  claim  to  the  kingdoms 
usurped  by  Satan,  and  by  the  "beast,"  to  whom  Sutan 
delegates  his  power.  It  will  be  a  day  of  Judgment  to  the 
hostile  Gentiles,  as  His  first  coming  was  a  day  of  Judg- 
ment to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  3.  Reply  of  Messiah. 
For  the  Image,  see  Lamentations  1.  15.  He  "treads  the 
winepress"  here  not  as  a  sufferer,  but  as  an  inflicter  of 
vengeance,  vrlll  tread  .  .  .  shall  be  .  .  .  will  stain- 
rather  preterites,  "  I  trode  . . .  trampled  .  .  .  was  sprinkled 
...  I  stained."  blood — lit.,  spirted  juice  of  the  grape 
pressed  out  by  treading.  [GHSKitrrja.]  4.  is— rather,  u*i*. 
This  assigns  the  reason  why  He  has  thus  destroyed  uus 
foe  (Zephaniah  H.  8).  my  redeemed— my  people  to  be  rf- 
deemed,  day  .  .  .  year— here,  as  in  ch.  34.  8 ;  81.  2,  the 
time  of  "vengeance"  is  described  as  a  "day;"  that  of 
grace  and  of  "recompense"  to  the  "redeemed,"  as  a 
"year."  5.  The  same  words  as  in  oh.  59.  16,  except  that 
there  It  is  His  "  righteousness,"  here  it  is  His  "  fury,"  which 
Is  said  to  have  upheld  Him.  6.  Rather,  preterites,  ~T 
trod  down  .  .  .  made  them  drunk."  The  same  image 
occurs  ch.  51.  17,  2t-23;  Psalm  75.  8;  Jeremiah  25.  28,27 
will  bringdown  .  .  .  strength  to  .  .  .  earth—  rather,  ** . 
spilled  their  life-Mood  (the  same  Hebrew  words  as  In  «.  1) 
on  the  earth."  [Lowth  and  LXX.]  T.  Israel's  penitential 
confession  and  prayer  for  restoration  (P«alro  102. 17,  30^ 
extending  from  this  verse  to  the  end  of  ch.  84.  loving* 
kindnesses  .  .  .  praises  .  .  .  mercies  .  .  .  loving-kin*- 
nesses — the  plurals,  and  the  repetitions  imply  that  lan- 
guage Is  inadequate  to  express  the  full  extent  of  God's 
goodness,  ns — the  dispersed  Jews  at  the  time  Jnst  pro* 
ceding  their  final  restoration,  house  at  Israel— of  %3\ 
ages ;  God  was  good  not  merely  to  the  Jews  now  dispersed, 
but  to  Israel  In  every  age  of  its  history.  8.  he — Jehovah 
"said,"  i.  e.,  thought,  in  choosing  them  as  His  covenant- 
people;  so  "said"  (Psalm  95.  10).  Not  that  God  was  'e«..«- 
rant  that  the  Jews  would  not  keep  faith  with  Him;  bnl 
God  is  here  said,  according  to  human  modes  of  thought 
to  say  within  Himself  what  He  might  naturally  have  ex 
peoted,  as  the  result  of  His  goodness  to  the  Jews ;  thus  ths 
enormity  of  their  unnatural,  perversity  Is  the  more  vividly 
set  forth.  He— prove  false  to  me  (cf.  Psalm  44.  17).  so — la 
virtue  of  His  having  chosen  them.  He  became  their  Hm-inur, 
So  the  "  therefore"  (Jeremiah  31.  33).  His  eternal  choice  la 
the  ground  of  His  actually  samng  men  (Epheslans  1.  3,  i\ 
9.  he  vras  afflicted — English  Version  reads  the  Hebrew  tm 
the  Kerl  (Margin)  does,  "There  was  affliction  to  Him.'' 
But  the  Chetlb  (text)  reads,  "There  was  no  affliction"  (the 
change  in  Hebrew  being  only  of  one  letter),  i.  e.,  "  In  all 
their  afflictions  there  was  no  (utterly  overwhelming) 
affliction"  tOKSKwrtrs] ;  or,  for  "  Hardly  had  an  affliction 
befallen  them,  when  the  angel  of  His  presence  saved 
them"  [MAT/BEfi] ;  or,  as  best  suits  the  parallelism,  "  la 
all  their  straits  there  was  no  straltness  In  His  goodness 
to  them"  rHoTTBiQANT]  (Judges  10.  18;  Mlcah  2.  7;  I 
Corinthians  8.  12).  angel  of  his  presence— lit.,  of  Hi*faot\ 
L  «.,  who  stands  before  Him  continually ;  Messiah  (Exo» 
dus  14.  19;  23.20,21;  Proverbs  8.  30),  language  applicable 
to  no  creature  (Exodus  82.  34-  83.  2,  14;  Numbers  20.  Kj 
Malachl  8.1).  bare  them— (Ch.  48.  8,  4;  40.11;  ExodtM 
19.  4;  Deuteronomy  82.  U,  12.)  10.  vexed— grieved  (Psalm 
78.40;  95.10;  Acts  7.51;  Epheslans  4.  80;  Hebrew*  S.  19, 
17).  he  fought— rather,  "  Me  It  was  that  fought,"  vis.  '.h* 
angel  of  His  presence  [Horsijcy]  (Lamentations  2.  5).  is  I 
remembered— Notwithstanding  their  perversity  He  for- 
got not  Hi*  covenant  of  old,  therefore  He  did  not  wlw'.J| 
forsake  them  (Levitlcns  26.  40-42,  44.  45 ;    P*elr=  XOt.   ti   Xt: 
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ins  ,f9vt>  matte  this  their  plea  with  God,  that  He  should 
a«a  now  forsake  them,  saying — God  la  represented.  In 
bamau  language,  mentally  speaking  of  Himself  and  His 
former  acts  of  love  to  Israel,  as  His  gronnd  for  pitying 
them  notwithstanding  their  rebellion,  sea  — Red  Sea. 
shepherd— Moses ;  or  if  the  Hebrew  be  read  plural,  shep- 
herds. Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  other  leaders  (so  Psalm  77. 
30).  pat  .  .  .  Spirit  .  .  .  within  him— Hebrew,  in  the  <n- 
s,wd  parts  of  him,  <. e„  Moses;  or  It  refers  to  the  flock,  " in 
Ifce  midst  of  his  people"  (Numbers  11.17,25;  Nehemlah 
9.2C;  Haggal  2.  b"r  13.  The  right  hand  of  Moses  was  but 
the  instrument;  the  arm  of  God  was  the  real  mover 
(Exodus  15.  6;  14.  21).  dividing  the  water— (Nebemiah  9. 
11 ;  Psalm  78. 13.)  IS.  deep — lit.,  the  totting  and  roaring  sea. 
wilderness— Rather,  the  open  plain  rHoRSLKY],  wherein 
there  Is  no  obstacle  to  cause  a  horse  In  Its  course  the 
danger  of  stumbling.  14.  As  a  beast  .  .  .  rest  — image 
from  a  herd  led  "down"  from  the  hills  to  a  fertile  and 
well-watered  "valley"  (Psalm  23.2);  so  God's  Spirit 
"  caused  Israel  to  rest"  in  the  promised  land  alter  their 
weary  wanderings,  to  make  .  .  .  name— (So  v.  12;  2 
Samuel  7.23).  IS.  Here  begins  a  fervent  appeal  to  God 
to  pity  Israel  now  on  the  ground  of  His  former  benefits. 
habitation  of .  .  .  holiness  —  (Ch.  57.15;  Deuteronomy 
89.15;  2  Chronicles  30.27;  Psalm  33.14;  80.14).  real  .  .  . 
strength— evinced  'ormerly  for  thy  people,  sounding 
of.  .  .  bow«U-yn'ti«  emotions  of  compassion  (ch.  16.11; 
Jeremiah  31.  20;  48.  36;  Hosea  11.  8).  16.  thou  .  .  .  Father 
—of  Israel,  by  right  not  merely  of  oreatlon,  but  also  of 
electing  adoption  (ch.  64.8;  Deuteronomy  32.6;  1  Chron- 
icles 29. 10)  though  Abraham  .  .  .  Israel— It  had  been 
the  besetting  temptation  of  the  Jews  to  rest  on  the  mere 
privilege  of  their  descent  from  faithful  Abraham  and 
Jacob  (Matthew  8.9;  John  8.89;  4.12);  now  at  last  they 
renounce  this,  to  trust  in  God  alone  as  their  Father,  not- 
withstanding all  appearances  to  the  contrary.  Even 
though  Abraham  our  earthly  father,  on  whom  we  have 
prided  ourselves,  disown  us,  Thou  wilt  not  (ch.  49.16; 
Psalm  27. 10).  Isaac  Is  not  mentioned,  because  not  all  his 
posterity  was  admitted  to  the  covenant,  whereas  all 
Jacob's  was;  Abraham  is  specified,  because  he  was  the 
first  father  of  the  Jewish  race,  everlasting— at)  argu- 
ment why  He  should  help  them,  viz.,  because  of  His  ever- 
lasting immutability.  17.  made  ms  to  err— i.  «.,  suffer  us  to 
err  and  to  be  hardened  in  our  heart.  They  do  not  mean 
to  deny  their  own  blameworthiness,  but  confess  that 
through  their  own  fault  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
oate  mind  (ch.  6.9, 10;  Psalm  119.10;  Romans  1.28).  Re- 
turn—(Numbers  10.86;  Psalm  90.18.)  18.  people  of  .  .  . 
hellness—  Israel  dedicated  as  holy  unto  God  (ch.  62. 12; 
Deuteronomy  7.6).  possessed  — viz.,  the  Holy  Land,  or 
thy  "  sanctuary,"  taken  from  the  following  clause,  which 
Is  parallel  to  this  (cf.  ch.  64.10,  11;  Psalm  74.6-8).  thy— 
an  argument  why  God  should  help  them;  their  cause  is 
His  cause.  19.  thine  .  .  .  never— Rather,  "We  are  thine 
from  of  old;  thou  barest  not  rule  over  them."  [Barnes.] 
Lowth  translates,  "  We  for  long  have  been  as  those  over 
whom  thou  hast  not  ruled,  who  are  not  called  by  thy 
name;"  "for  long"  thus  stands  in  contrast  to  "but  a  little 
while"  (v.  18).  But  the  analogy  of  v.  18  makes  it  likely  that 
the  first  clause  In  this  verse  refers  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
vaoond  to  their  foes,  as  English  Version  and  Barnks  trans- 
■  ie  it.  The  Jews'  foes  are  aliens  who  have  unjustly  in- 
aded  Into  the  Lord's  heritage. 
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Ver.  1-12.  Tbansitxoh  fbom  Complaint  to  Pkatxb. 
I.  rand  .  .  .  heavens— bursting  forth  to  execute  veu- 
jeanoe,  suddenly  descending  on  thy  people's  foe  (Psalm 
IS.  »;  144.  5;  Habakkuk  3.  6,  6).  flow  down— {Judges  5.  5; 
aflcah  1. 4.)  ».  Oh  that  thy  wrath  'vonld  consume  thy  foes 
rvi  the  fir*,  Ac.  Rather,  "  as  the  Are  burneth  the  dry  brush- 
wood." [GBSXicrue.]  3.  "When— Supply  from  v.  2,  As 
ffben,  to.  terrible  things— (Psalm  65.5.)  we  looked 
•«t  for  — far  exceeding  the  expectation  of  any  of  our 
eaUon;  unparalleled  before  (Exodus  Si.  10;  Psalm  Oh.  M. 


earnest  iiown — on  Mount  Sinai,     mountains  flowed— 

Repeated  from  v.  1 ;  they  pray  God  to  do  the  very  same 
things  for  Israel  now  as  in  former  ages.  GusxNira,  in- 
stead of  "flowed"  here,  and  "flow"  in  v.  1,  translates  from 
a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  quake  .  .  .  quaked;"  but  "Are" 
melts  and  causes  to  flow,  rather  than  to  quake  (v.  2).  4.  pai- 
eeived  by  the  ear— Paul  (1  Corinthians  2.  9)  has  for  this, 
"nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man;"  the  virtual 
sense,  sanctioned  by  his  inspired  authority;  men  might 
hear  with  the  outward  ear,  but  they  could  only  by  the 
Spirit  "perceive"  with  the  "heart"  the  spiritual  slgnifi- 
cancy  of  God's  acts,  both  those  in  relation  to  Israel,  pri- 
marily referred  to  here,  and  those  relating  to  the  gospel 
secondarily,  which  Paul  refers  to.  O  God  .  .  .  what  he 
.  .  .  prepared— Rather,  "  nor  hath  eye  seen  a  god  beside 
thee  who  doeth  such  things,"  Ac.  They  refer  to  God's  past 
marvellous  acts  In  behalf  of  Israel  as  a  plea  for  HU  now 
Interposing  for  His  people;  but  the  Spirit,  as  Paul  by  in- 
spiration shows,  contemplated  further  God's  revelation 
in  the  gospel,  which  abounds  In  marvellous  paradoxes 
never  before  heard  of  by  carnal  ear,  not  to  be  understood 
by  mere  human  sagacity,  and  when  foretold  by  the 
prophetls  not  fully  perceived  or  credited ;  and  even  after 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  not  to  be  understood  save 
through  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
are  partly  past  and  present,  and  partly  future,  therefore 
Paul  substitutes  "prepared"  for  "doeth,"  though  his  con- 
text shows  he  includes  all  three.  For  "waileth"  he  has 
"love  Him;"  godly  waiting  on  Him  must  flow  from  lovs, 
and  not  mere  fear.  5.  ineetest — i.  e.,  Thou  makest  peace,  or 
enter  est  into  covenant  with  him  (Note,  ch.  47.  8).  rejolceth 
and  workelh — i.  e.,  who  with  joyful  willingness  worketta 
[GttSENICSj  (Acts  10.35;  John  7.17).  those—  Thou  meetost 
"those,"  Ac,  In  apposition  to  "him''  who  represents  a 
class  whose  characteristics  "those  that,"  Ac.,  more  fully 
describes,  remember  thee  in  thy  ways  — (Ch.  26.  & 
sinned — lit.,  trtjyped,  carrying  on  the  figure  in  "  ways." 
iu  those  is  continuance— a  plea  to  deprecate  the  continu- 
ance of  God's  wrath;  It  is  not  in  thy  wrath  that  there  la 
continuance  (ch.  54.7,  8;  Psalm  30.5;  103.9),  but  in  thy 
ways  ("those"),  viz.,  of  covenant-mercy  to  thy  people 
(Mlcah  7. 18-20;  Malachl  3. 6);  on  the  strength  of  the  ever- 
lasting continuance  of  His  covenant  they  infer  by  faith, 
"  we  shall  be  saved."  Ood  "  remembered"  for  them  His 
covenant  (Psalm  106.  45),  though  they  often  "  remembered 
not"  Him  (Psalm  78.  42).  CasteIuLio  translates,  "we  have 
sinned  for  long  in  them  ('thy  ways'),  and  could  we  then 
be  saved?"  But  they  hardly  would  use  such  a  plea  when 
their  very  object  was  to  be  saved.  6.  unclean  thing— 
legally  unclean,  as  a  leper.  True  of  Israel,  everywhere 
now  cut  off  by  unbelief  and  by  God's  Judgments  from  the 
congregation  of  the  saints,  righteousness— plural,  "un- 
cleanness"  extended  to  every  particular  act  of  thoirs,  even 
to  their  prayers  and  praises.  True  of  the  best  doings  of 
the  unregenerate  (Phlllppians  3. 6-3;  Titus  1.15;  Hebrew*. 
11.  6).  filthy  rags—  lit.,  a  menstruous  rag  (Leviticus  15.88; 
20. 18;  Lamentations  1. 17).  fade  .  .  .  leaf— (Psalm  90. 5,  8.j 
7.  aUrreth—rouseth  himself  from  spiritual  drowsiness. 
take  hold— (Ch.  27.5.)  8.  Father— (Ch.  63.16.)  cUy  .  .  . 
potter— (Ch.  29.  16;  46.9.)  Unable  to  mould  themselves 
aright,  they  beg  the  sovereign  will  of  God  to  mould  them 
unto  salvation,  even  as  He  made  them  at  the  first,  and  is 
their  "Father."  8.  (Psalm  74. 1,  2.)  we  are  .  .  .  thy 
people — (Jeremiah  14. 9,  21.)  10.  holy  cities—  No  city  but 
Jerusalem  is  called  "the  holy  city"  (ch.  43.2;  52.1);  the 
plural,  therefore,  refers  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  same  city  Jerusalem  [Vitbxnga],  or  all  Judea  was 
holy  to  God,  so  its  cities  were  deemed  "holy."  [Matjrml] 
But  the  parallelism  favours  Vitbikga.  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem (the  one  city)  answering  to  "  holy  cities."  11.  hems* 
—the  temple.  "  Beautiful"  Includes  the  idea  of  glorious 
(Mark  13.1;  Acta  3.2).  burned— (Psalm  74.  7;  Lamenta- 
tions 2.  7 ;  2  Chronicles  36. 19.)  Its  destruction  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar prefigured  that  under  Titus,  pleasant  things 
—Hebrew,  objects  of  desire;  our  homes,  our  city,  aud  el. 
Its  dear  associations,  lis.  for  these  things— Wilt  <'--», 
notwithstanding  these  calamities  of  thy  people,  still  rsrfvaw 
thy  ald(ch.  42.14)? 
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Vrf     1-26.    OOD'H  RBPI.TIW  JUSTIFICATION  OF  Hl.s  UKA1/- 

cjuos  with  Israjcl.  In  ch.  04.  9,  their  plea  was,  "  we  are 
lii  thy  people."  In  answer,  God  declares  that  otliers  (Gen- 
tiles) would  be  taken  Into  covenant  with  Hlrn,  while  Ills 
auci.-nt  people  would  be  rejected.  The  Jews  were  slow  to 
believe  this;  hence  Paul  says  (Romans  10.  20)  that  Isaiah 
was  'very  bold"  In  advancing  so  unpopular  a  sentiment; 
be  Implies  what  Paul  skates  (Romans  2.  28;  9.  6,  7;  11.  1-31), 
that  "  they  are  uot  all  (In  opposition  to  the  Jews'  plea,  oh. 
<H.  9)  Israel  which  are  of  Israel."  God's  reason  for  so 
severely  dealing  with  Israel  is  not  changeableness  In 
Him,  but  sin  in  them  (».  2-7).  Yet  the  whole  nation  shall 
not  be  destroyed,  but  only  the  wicked;  a  remnant  shall  be 
saved  {v.  8-10,  11-13).  There  shall  be,  finally,  universal 
blessedness  to  Israel,  sucb  as  they  had  prayed  for  (v.  17- 
26).  1.  I  am  sought — Hebrew,  "  I  have  granted  access  unto 
me  to  them,"  Ac.  (so  Ezeklel  14.  3,  "Should  I  be  inquired 
tf;"  Epheslans  2.  18).  found— Romans  10.20  renders  this, 
"  I  was  made  manifest."  As  an  Instance  of  the  sentiment 
ha  the  clause,  "  I  am  sought,"  Ac,  see  John  12.  21 ;  of  the 
sentiment  In  this  clause,  Acts  9.5.  Ct  as  to  theGeutlle 
converts,  Epheslans  2.  12,  13.  Behold  ine— <Ch.  45.  22.) 
nation  .  .  .  not  called  by  Buy  nmne-i,  «.,  the  Gentiles. 
God  retort*  in  their  own  words  (ch.  63.  19),  their  plea  as 
oelng  exclusively  "called  by  His  name"  will  not  avail, 
for  God's  gospel  Invitation  Is  not  so  exclusive  (Romans  '). 
25;  L  16).  'i.  spread  out  .  .  .  hand* — inviting  them  earn- 
estly (Proverbs  1.  24).  all  ,  .  .  day — continually,  late  and 
ftt&rly  (Jeremiah  7.  13).  rebellious  people — Israel,  whose 
rebellion  was  theoccaslouof  God's  turning  to  the  Gentiles 
(Romans  11. 11, 12,  16).  way  .  .  .  uot  good—  i.  e.,  the  very 
reverse  of  good,  very  bad  (E/.eklel  36.  81).  a.  continually 
— answering  to  "all  the  day"  (v.  2).  God  was  continually 
inviting  them,  and  they  continually  offending  Him  (l)«u- 
terouomy  32.  21).  to  my  face — They  made  no  attempt  to 
■ ide  their  sin  (ch,  3.  9).  Of.  "  be/ore  me"  (Exodus  20. 3).  In 
ftuxdens— (Note,  ch.  1.  29;  66.  17;  Leviticus  17.  5.)  altars  of 
brick — Hebrew,  bricks.  God  had  commanded  His  altars 
U)  be  of  unhewn  stone  (Exodns  20.  25).  This  was  in  order  to 
separate  them,  even  In  external  resjiectt,  from  Idolaters ; 
also,  as  all  chiselling  was  forbidden,  they  could  uot  In- 
*crlbe  superstitious  symbols  on  them  as  the  heathen  did. 
Bricks  were  more  easily  so  Inscribed  than  stone;  hence 
their  use  for  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Babylon,  and 
*Im>  for  idolatrous  altars.  Some,  not  so  well,  have  sap- 
posed  that  the  "bricks"  here  mean  the  flat  brick-paved 

-  of  houses  on  which  they  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  Ac.  (2 
Kings  23.  12;  Jeremiah  19.  18).  *.  remain  among  .  .  . 
graives — viz.,  for  purposes  of  necromancy,  as  if  to  hold 
converse  with  the  dead  (ch.  8. 19,  20;  ct  Mark  5.  3);  or,  for 
the  sake  of  purifications,  usually  performed  at  night 
among  sepulchres,  to  appease  the  manes.  [Matjreb.J 
monument*— Hebrew,  "  pass  the  night  in  hidden  recesses," 
either  the  idol's  inmost  shrines  (" consecrated  precincts") 
[Korsxey],  where  they  used  to  sleep,  in  order  to  have 
Divine  conunuhn-atioruj  in  dreams  [Jkbokb];  or  better,  on 
account  of  the  parallel  "  graves,"  sepulchral  caves.  [Matt- 
sxit.]  eat  swine's  flesh— To  eat  it  at  all  was  contrary  to 
God's  law  (Leviticus  1L  7),  but  It  much  inoreased  their 
guilt  that  they  ate  it  In  idolatrous  sacrifices  (cf.  ch.  66. 17). 
Vab.ro  {Re  Rust.,  2.  4)  says,  that  swine  were  first  used  in 
sacrifices;  the  Latins  sacrificed  a  pig  to  Ceres ;  it  was  also 

rnd  on  occasion  of  treaties  and  marriages,  broth — so 
tailed  from  the  "pieces"  {Margin)  or  fragments  of  bread 
jver  which  the  broth  was  poured  [G»BEsrrtrs] ;  snoh  broth, 
cnade  of  swine's  flesh,  offered  in  sacrifice,  was  thought  to 
be  especially  acceptable  to  the  Idol,  and  was  used  In  magic- 
dtee.  Or,  "  fragments  (pieces)  of  abominable  foods,"  Ac. 
This  fourth  olause  explains  more  fully  the  third,  as  the 
jecond  does  the  first.  [Mauxsb.]  Is  in— rather,  lit.,  "Is 
:bslr  vessels."  i.  e.,  constitute  their  vessels'  contents.  The 

n,  In  our  ijord's  days,  and  ever  since  the  return  from 
Babylon,  hav«  been  free  from  Idolatry;  still  the  imagery 
from  idolatrous  abominations,  as  being  the  sin  most 
•cwthsoiue  in  God's  eyes,  and  that  most  prevalent  In 
tealab's  time  U  employed  to  describe  the  foul  elu  of 
(W>3 


Israel  In  all  ages,  culminating  in  their  lu;  'ng  Vt*»s.*.\ 
au<l  still  rejecting  Him.  5.  (Matthew  9.  li;  Uiae  s.  ;>• 
11  ;  Jude  19.)  Applicable  to  the  hypocritical  self-Justtflei* 
of  our  Lord's  time,  uuuke — alluding  to  the  smoke  oi 
their  self-righteous  sacrifices;  the  lire  of  God's  vn-au,  was 
kindled  at  the  sight,  and  exhibited  Itself  In  the  smokt 
that  breathed  forth  from  His  nostrils;  In  HebrewUm  nose 
is  the  seat  of  auger;  and  the  nostrils  distended  In  wiatu, 
as  it  were,  breathe  forth  smoke.  [RosKNMUi.i.tR.)  (Psalm, 
18.  8.)  6.  written  before  me — U  is  de<rreed  by  me,  viz.,  vthnt 
follows  (Job  13.  2»>)  [MaukkbJ;  or,  t.hrir  guilt  is  recorded  be- 
fore me(ct  Daniel  7.  10;  Revelation  2>J.  12;  Malachl  8.  Hi 
Into  .  .  .  bosom-< Psalm  79.  12;  Jeremiah  32.  18;  Luke  1 
38.)  The  Orientals  used  the  loose  fold  of  the  garment  fall- 
ing on  "the  bosom"  or  lap,  sis  o  receptacle  for  carrying, 
things.  The  sense  thus  is,  I  will  repay  their  sin  so  atnttt- 
danlly,  that  the  hand  will  not  be  able  to  receive  it;  It  will 
need  the  spacious  fold  on  the  bosom  to  contain  it.  [Ro8EW- 
MUl.LKR.]  Rather  it  Is,  "  I  will  repay  It  U>  the  very  -person 
from  whom  it  has  emanated."  .  Of.  "God  did  render  the  evil 
of  the  men  of  Shechem  upon  their  heads"  (Judges  9.  57 
ps;ilui  7.  16).  [Gksknjus.]  7.  Their  sin  had  been  accumu- 
lating from  age  to  age,  until  God  at  last  repaid  It  in  full 
mountains— (Ch.  57.  7;  Ezekiel  18.  6;  20.  27,  28;  Hosea  4.  13 
their— "your"  had  preceded.  Fr'un  speaking  to.  He 
speaks  of  them;  this  Implies  growing  alienation  from 
them  and  greater  distance,  work- the  full  recompense 
of  their  work  (so  ch.  49.  4).  H.  new  wine— As  if  tome 
(/rapes  having  good  urine-producing  juice  in  them,  be  found 
In  a  cluster  which  the  vine-dresser  was  about  to  throw 
away  as  had,  and  one  salt  h,  Ac.  breaking — i.  e.,good  wine- 
produclng  juice  (ct  Judges  9.  13;  Joel  2.  H).  so — God  will 
spare  the  godly  "  remnant,"  whilst  the  ungodly  mass  of 
the  nation  shall  be  destroyed  (ch.  1.  9;  0.13;  10.21;  11.11, 
12-10).  my  servants — The  godly  remnant.  Lint  Hoiwi.kt, 
"  for  the  sake  of  my  servant,  Messiah."  9.  »«■«! — "  the  holy 
seed"  (ch.  6. 13),  a  posterity  from  Jacob,  designed  to  repos- 
sess the  Holy  Land,  forfeited  by  the  sin  of  the  formajf 
Jews,  my  mountains— Jerusalem  and  the  rest  of  Judeaj 
peculiarly  God's  (cf.  ch.  2.  2;  11.  9;  14.  82).  It— the 
Land,  elect— (v.  15,  22.)  10.  Sharon— (JVole«,  cb.  33.  9;  S> 
2.)  Acli«r — meaning  trouble;  a  vallej  near  Jericho,  M 
called  from  the  trouble  caused  to  Israel  by  At&an'a  ill 
(Joshua  7.  2-0.  "The  valley  cf  Aehor,"  proverbial  for 
whatever  caused  calamity,  shall  become  proverbial  tor 
Joy  and  prosperity  (Hosea  2.  IS).  11.  holy  mountain- 
Morlah,  on  which  the  temple  was.  troop — rather  Gatm 
the  Babylonian  god  of  fortnue,  the  planet  Jupiter,  answer- 
ing to  Baal  or  Bel ;  the  Arabs  called  It  "the  Greater  Good 
Fortune ;"  and  the  planet  Venus  answering  to  Meni,  "  the 
Lesser  Good  Fortune."  [GESENrtrs,  Kimchi,  Ac]  Tables 
were  laid  out  for  their  Idols  with  all  kinds  of  viands,  and 
a  cup  containing  a  mixture  ot  wine  and  honey,  in  Egypt 
especially,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  [Jkbokb.)  drink 
offering — rather,  mixed  drink,  number — rather,  Mrm ;  as 
goddess  of  fortune  she  was  thought  to  number  the  fates  of 
men.  VrTRrBTGA  understands  Gad  to  be  the  sun ;  Mini  the 
moon,  or  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte  (1  Kings  11. 33).  lis.  number 
—doom  you.  Alluding  to  the  "number,"  as  Meni  {v.  11) 
moans.  Retribution  in  kind,  the  punishment  answering 
to  the  sin  (ct  2  Chronicles  86. 14-17).  I  called,  ye  .  .  .  not 
answer—  "7  called,"  though  "none  bad  called"  upon  me 
(ch.  64.7);  yet  even  then  none  "answered"  ,'Proverbs  L 
24).  Contrast  with  this  God  and  His  people's  mutual  fel- 
lowship in  prayer  {v.  24).  13.  eat — enjoy  all  blessings  Jroin 
me  (Bong  of  Solomon  6.1).  hungry— (Amos  4.  6;  8,11.) 
This  may  refer  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus, 
when  1,100,000  are  said  to  have  perished  by  famine;  thus 
v.  15  will  refer  to  God's  people  without  distinction  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  receiving  "another  name,"  viz.,  that  of  Chris* 
Hans.  [Hor/BiGANT.J  A  farther  fulfilment  may  stKl  re- 
main, Just  before  the  creation  of  the  "new  heavens  and 
earth,"  as  the  context,  v.  17,  Implies.  14.  howl— <Cb.  15.2; 
Matthew  8. 12.)  15.  curse—  The  name  of  "  Jew"  ba- 
rer long  a  formula  of  execration  (ct  Jeremiah  iJ).  22);  If 
one  wishes  to  curse  another,  he  can  utter  nothing  worse 
than  this,  "God  make  thee  what  the  Jew  is!"  Contrast 
t.h»  <v>»-»™xa  '0«iif>s1s  48.  201.  fMAUKER,  i     my  eb.w9e.1s — T»# 
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•lect  Church,  leathered  from  Jew*  and  Geu  tiles,  called  r>v 
"another  name,"  Christians  (Act*  il.  2th-  However  (.Vote, 
».  18;,  *s  "my  ohosen,"  or  "elect,"  In  v.  9,  refers  to  the 
"seecj  of  Jacob,"  the  believing  Joes,  hereafter  about  to  poe- 
tess their  land  (v.  19,  22),  are  ultimately  meant  by  "  my 
chosen,"  as  contrasted  with  the  v  nt>ellevtng  Jews  ("ye"). 
Tuess  elect  Jews  Khali  be  (sailed  by  "another,"  or  a  new 
*cmhs,  i.  «.,  shall  no  longer  be  "forsaken"  of  God  for  unbe- 
lief, but  shall  be  His  "delight"  and  "married"  to  Him 
veh.  32.  2,  4).  thee — unbelieving  Israel.  Isaiah  here  speaks 
•tt  God,  whereas  in  the  preceding  sentences  (rod  Hinuelf 
ttpedte.  This  change  of  persons  marks  without  design  how 
soinplet-ely  the  prophet  realized  God  with  him  and  iu 
him,  so  that  he  passes,  without  formally  announcing  it, 
from  God's  words  to  his  own,  and  vice  versa,  both  alike 
being  from  God-  16.  That  be— rather,  "lie  who,"  Ac 
bleas«th,  dec.  -(Psalm  72. 17 ;  Jeremiah  i.  2).  God  of  truth 
— Very  God,  as  opposed  to  false  gods;  Hebrew,  Amen-  the 
very  name  of  Messiah  (2  Corinthians  L  20;  Revelation  8. 
14),  faithful  to  His  promises  (John  1.  17;  0.  82).  Real,  sub- 
stantial, spiritual,  eternal,  as  opposed  to  the  shadowy 
types  of  the  law.  sweareth,  Ac — God  alone  shall  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  God  (ch.  19. 18;  Deuteronomy  6.  13;  Psalm  (S3. 
11).  troubles — <.  «.,  sins,  provocations.  ("Lowth.J  Rather, 
calamities  caused  by  your  sins;  so  far  from  these  visiting 
fou  again,  the  very  remembrance  of  them  is  "hid  from 
mine  eyes"  by  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  I  will  con- 
fer on  you  (v.  17,  Ac).  [Maureb.]  17.  As  Caleb  Inherited 
the  same  land  which  his  feet  trod  on  (Deuteronomy  L  36 ; 
Joshua  14.  9),  so  Messiah  and  His  saints  shall  Inherit  the 
renovated  earth  which  once  they  trod  whilst  defiled  by 
the  enemy  (ch.  84.  4;  51. 16;  66.  22;  Ezekiel  21.  27;  Psalm  2. 
4;  37. 11;  2  Peter  8. 13;  Hebrews  12,  26-28;  Revelation  2L  1). 
aot  be  remembered— jVoteon  "  troubles,"  t>.  16;  the  words 
here  answer  to  "  the  former  .  .  .  forgotten,"  Ac  The  for- 
mer sorrows  of  the  earth,  nnder  the  fall,  shall  be  so  far 
from  recurring,  that  their  very  remembrance  shall  be  ob- 
literated by  the  many  mercies  I  will  bestow  on  the  new 
Earth  (Revelation  21.  4-27).  18.  rejoice  for  ever  .  .  .  Jeru- 
salem—<Oh.  51.  IL)  "  Everlasting  Joy  .  .  .  Zlon."  Spirit- 
ually (1  Tnessaionlaus  5.  18.)  IB.  (Ch.  62.  5.)  weeping  . . . 
am  oaore— (eh.  25. 7, 8 ;  35. 10;  Revelation  7. 17 ;  21.  4),  primar- 
ily, foretold  of  Jerusalem;  secondarily,  of  all  the  redeemed. 
SO.  The  longevity  of  men  In  the  first  age  of  the  world 
•ball  be  enjoyed  again,  thence— from  that  time  forward. 
Infant  of  days — i.  e.,  an  Infant  who  shall  only  complete  a 
few  days;  short-lived,  filled  .  .  .  days— none  shall  die 
without  attaining  aMl  old  age.  child  .  .  .  die  .  .  .  hun- 
dred y*ar»— i.  e..  "  he  that  dieth  an  hundred  years  old 
■shall  die  a  merecnild."  [Lowth.]  sinner  .  .  .  hundred 
...  be  accursed— "The  sinner  that  dieth  at  an  hundred 
years  shall  be  deemed  accursed,"  i.  «.,  his  death  at  so 
early  an  age,  which  in  those  days  the  hundredth  year 
will  be  regarded,  just  as  If  it  were  mere  childhood,  shall 
be  deemed  the  effect  of  God's  special  visitation  In  wrath. 
[  Rosknmullkb.]  This  passage  proves  that  the  better  age 
to  come  on  earth,  though  much  superior  to  the  present, 
will  uot  be  a  perfect  state;  sin  and  death  shall  have  place 
lu  it  (cf.  Rt> ■/elation  20. 7,  8),  but  much  less  frequently  than 
now.  ai.  yNote,  ch.  62.  8;  Amos  9.  14).  «3.  They  shall  not 
experience  the  curse  pronounced  (Leviticus  26. 16;  Deu- 
teronomy 28. 30).  tree — amongst  the  most  long-lived  of  ob- 
jects in  nature.  They  shall  live  as  long  as  the  trees  they 
"  plant"  (cf.  ch.  61.  8,  end  of  verse;  Psalm  92. 12).  enjoy— 
Hebrew,  consume,  wear  out:  they  shall  live  to  enjoy  the 
Ust  of  It  (ch.  62.  9).  «3.  bring  forth  for  trouble— IU.,  for 
terror,  i.  e„  "  They  shall  not  bring  forth  children  for  a  sud- 
den death"  (Leviticus  26.  16;  Jeremiah  15.  8).  seed  .  .  . 
blessed— {Ch.  61.  9.)  offspring  with  them— (Hosea  9.  12.) 
"Their  offspring  shall  be  with  themselves"  [Maubeb]; 
not  "  brought  forth"  only  to  be  cut  off  by  "sudden  death" 
i*ee  the  parallel  clause).  94.  Contrast  ch.  64,  7,  "  none  .  . . 
«alleth,"  Ac;  and  Note,  v.  12,  "I  called,  ye  did  not  an- 
swer." Mauskb  translates,  "They  shall  hardly  (lit.,  not 
yet)  call,  wnen  (lit,  and)  I  will  answer ;  they  shall  be  still 
spvakiug.  when  I  will  hear"  (Psalm  32.  5;  Daniel  0.  20,  21). 
lav,  (.Votes,  oh.  U.  6-8).  and  dust— rather,  "  but  dost,"  Ac 
Che  cr-«e  shall  remain  on  the  serpent  [Hobsucy],  (Gene- 


sis 3.  14;  Micah  7.  17).  To  tick  the  dual  Is  figurative  of  Um 
utter  and  perpetual  deuvoiUaion  of  -Satan  and  his  eiulMs- 
ries  (ch.  49.  23;  Psaltu  72.  9).  Satan  fell  self-tempted  ;  ther»- 
fore  no  atonement  was  contrived  for  him,  as  there  wat 
for  man,  who  fell  by  Ms  temptation  (Jude6;  John  8.  44), 
From  his  peculiar  connection  with  the  earth  and  man,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  exciting  cause  of  his  rebeU 
lion  was,  God's  declaration  that  human  nature  was  to  t>« 
raised  into  union  with  the  Godhead ;  this  was  "  the  truth' 
concerning  the  person  of  the  Sou  of  God  which  "  he  abod* 
not  in;"  it  galled  his  pride  that  a  lower  raoe  was  to  b# 
raised  to  that  which  he  had  aspired  to  (1  Timothy  3.  «). 
How  exnltlugly  he  might  say,  when  man  fell  through 
him,  "God  would  raise  manhood  into  union  with  Him- 
self, /  have  brought  it  down  below  the  beasts  by  sin!" 
At  that  very  moment  and  spot  he  was  told,  that  the  seed 
of  the  abhorred  race,  man,  should  bruise  his  head  (1  John 
8,  8).  He  was  raised  up  for  this,  to  show  forth  God's  glory 
(Exodus  U.  16;  Romans  9.  17).  In  his  nnfallen  state  hs 
may  have  been  God's  vicegerent  over  the  earth  and  t.b* 
animal  kingdom  before  man:  thin  will  account  for  his 
assuming  the  form  of  a  serpent  (Genesis  8).  Mac  succeeded 
to  that  office  (Genesis  2. 19,  20),  but  forfeited  It  by  sin, 
whence  Halau  became  "prince  of  this  world;"  Jesus 
Christ  supplants  the  usurper,  and  tut  "  Hon  of  man"  re- 
gains the  lost  Inheritance  (Psalm  8.  4-^S).  The  steps  i.« 
Satan's  overthrow  are  these:  he  is  cast  out,  flrNt,  from 
heaven  (Revelation  12.  7-9)  on  earth  ;  next,  he  is  Ixjund  * 
thousand  years  (Revelation  20.2,3);  finally,  he  Is  cast 
Into  the  lake  of  fire  for  ever  (Revelation  20.  10). 
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Ver.  1-24.  The  Humble  Comforted,  thi  Unqoi>i.t 
Condemned,  at  the  Loss's  Appeasing:  Jkkuhauim 
mass  a  Jot  on  Earth.  This  dosing  chapter  Is  (At 
summary  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  as  to  the  last  days,  henoa 
the  similarity  of  its  sentiments  with  what  went  be* 
fore.  1.  heaven  .  .  .  throne  .  .  .  where  Is  .  .  .  housa 
ye  build— The  same  sentiment  is  expressed,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary proviso  for  the  majesty  of  God  in  deigning 
to  own  any  earthly  temple  as  His,  as  if  He  could  be  clr- 
oumsorlbed  by  space  (1  Kings  8.  27)  in  Inaugurating  th* 
temple  of  stone;  next,  as  to  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  7.  48,  49) ;  lastly  here,  as  to  "the  tabernacle 
of  God  with  men"  (ch.  2.  2,  3 ;  Ezekiel  43.  4,  7;  Revelation 
21.3).  where— rather,  "what  is  this  house  that  ye  ar« 
building,  Ac— what  place  is  this  for  my  rest?"  [VitsingaJ 
2.  have  been — viz.,  made  by  me.  Or,  absolutely,  were  things 
made ;  and  therefore  belong  to  me,  the  Creator.  [  Jkkoxjs. j 
look — have  regard,  poor— humble  (ch.  57. 15).  trambletb 
at  .  .  .  word— (2  Kings  22.  U,  19;  Ezra  6.  4.)  The  spiritual 
temple  of  the  heart,  though  not  superseding  the  outward 
place  of  worship,  Is  God's  favourite  dwelling  (John  14.  23V 
In  the  final  state  In  heaven  there  shall  be  "  no  temple," 
but  "the  Lord  God"  Himself  (Revelation  2L  22).  3.  God 
loathes  even  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked  (ch.  L  U ;  Prov- 
erbs 15. 8 ;  28. 9).  Is  as  If— Lowth  not  so  well  omits  the** 
words:  "He  that  kllleth  an  ox  (presently  after)  niurdersi  u 
man  (as  in  Ezekiel  23. 89).  But  the  omission  in  the  Hebrru> 
of  it  cm  if—  Increases  the  force  of  the  oomparisot*.  Huma*. 
victims  were  often  offered  by  the  heathen,  dog's  medi- 
an abomination  according  to  the  Jewish  law  (Deuter- 
onomy 23. 18);  perhaps  made  so,  because  dogs  were  ven»*- 
rated  in  Egypt,  He  does  not  honour  this  abomination  by 
using  the  word  sacrifice,  but  uses  the  degrading  term,  "cut 
off  a  dog's  neck"  (Exodus  13.  13;  34.  20).  Dogs  as  unclean 
are  associated  with  swine  (Matthew  7.  6 ;  2  Peter  2.  22).  ob« 
latlon— unbloody :  In  antithesis  to  "swine's  blood"  (ch 
65.  4).  bnrneth— Hebrew,  "  he  who  offereth  as  a  memorial 
oblation"  (Leviticus  2.  2).  they  have  chaws- opposed  U> 
the  two  first  clauses  of  v.  4 :  "as  they  have  chosen  their  oiro 
ways,  Ac,  so  I  will  choose  their  delusions."  4.  delnslaa* 
—(2  Thessalonlans  2. 11),  answering  to  "  their  own  way*" 
(t>.  8;  so  Proverbs  L  81).  However,  the  Hebrew  means 
rather  vexations,  calamities  which  also  the  paraJleiiem  t* 
"fears"  requires;  "choose  their  calamities"  nieaua,  oftcm* 
the  calamities  which  they  thought  to  escape  by  "their  <*ra 
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way*."  t  heir  fk«n- the  t  hlngs  they  feared,  to  avert  which 
their  idolatrous  "abominations"  (». 8)  were  practised.  I 
Milled  .  .  .  bom*  .  .  .  uuwcHJToIm,  oh.  66.  12,  24  ;  Jere- 
miah 7.13.)  did  .  .  .  thaw- not  only  did  the  evil  deed, 
bat  did  It  deliberately  as  a  matter  of  choice  (Romans  1.  32). 
"  They  chose  that  In  which  I  delighted  not ;"  therefore,  "  I 
will  choose"  that  In  which  they  delight  not,  the  "calami- 
ties" and  "fears"  which  they  were  most  anxions  to  avert. 
oefore  nilme  ey  es — {Note,  ch.  65.  8.)  5.  tremble  at  .  . . 
word  — the  same  persona  as  In  v.  2,  the  believing  few 
among  the  Jews,  east  you  out  for  uty  name  •  sake— ex- 
communicato, as  if  too  polluted  to  worship  with  them  (ch. 
*>.  5).  So  In  Christ's  first  sojourn  on  earth  (Matthew  10. 
22;  John  9.  22,  34;  16.  2;  15.  21).  Bo  It  shall  be  again  In  the 
last  times,  when  the  believing  shall  be  few  (Luke  18.  8). 
Let  the  Lord  be  glorified— The  mocking  challenge  of  the 
persecutors,  as  If  their  violence  towards  you  was  from 
seal  for  God.  "Let  the  Lord  show  Himself  glorious,"  viz., 
ky  manifesting  Himself  in  your  behalf;  as  the  parallelism 
to,  "  Ha  shall  appear  to  your  joy,"  requires  (as  In  ch.  5.  19; 
tt  oh.  38. 16 ;  67.  4).  So  again  Christ  on  the  oross  (Matthew 
V.  42,  48).  appear  to  your  Joy— giving  yon  "Joy"  Instead 
•f  your  "  rebuke"  (ch.  25.  8,  9).  A.  God,  from  Jerusalem 
and  His  "  temple,"  shall  take  vengeance  on  the  enemy 
(Exeklel  43.  1-6;  Zocbarlah  12.  2,  8 ;  14.  8,  19-21).  The  abrupt 
language  of  this  verse  marks  the  suddenness  with  which 
God  destroys  the  hostile  Gentile  host  outside:  as  v.  5 refers 
to  the  confounding  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  voice  of 
noise— 4.  «.,  the  Lord"*  loud-sounding  vole©  (Psalm  68.83; 
29.3-9;  1  Thessalonlans  4.16).  7.  she—  Zlon.  Before  .  .  . 
travailed  . . .  brought  forth — The  accession  of  numbers, 
and  of  prosperity  to  her,  shall  be  sudden  beyond  all  expec- 
tation find  unattended  with  painful  effort  (ch.  64.  1,  4, 5).  Con- 
trast with  this  case  of  the  future  Jewish  Church  the  trav- 
til-pmn*  of  the  Christian  Church  in  bringing  forth  "a 
men-child"  (Revelation  12.2,5).  A  man-child's  birth  Is 
in  the  Kast  a  matter  of  special  Joy,  whilst  that  of  a  female 
•a  not  roj  therefore,  it  here  means  the  manly  son*  of  the 
?««tore<l  Jewish  Church,  the  singular  being  used  collec- 
tively for  the  plural:  or  the  many  sons  being  regarded  as 
>»w  under  Messiah,  who  shall  then  be  manifested  as  their 
sine  rejiresentative  Head.  8.  earth— rather,  to  suit  the  par- 
allelism, "  Is  a  country  (put  for  the  people  in  it)  broughtforth 
In  one  day?"  [Lowth.]  In  English  Version  it  means.  The 
earth  brings  forth  Its  productions  gradually,  not  in  one 
day  (Mark  4.  28).  at  once— In  this  case,  contrary  to  the 
usual  growth  of  the  nations  by  degrees,  Israel  starts  into 
maturity  at  once,  for— rather,  "  is  a  nation  born  at  once, 
<hai  Zlon  has,  so  soon  as  she  travailed,  brought  forth?" 
;Macker.]  9.  cause  to  bring  forth,  and  shut—  rather, 

■  Shall  I  who  beget,  restrain  the  birth?"  [Lowth]  (ch.  37. 
1;  Hosert  13. 18),  i.  «.,  Shall  I  who  have  begun,  not  finish 
my  work  of  restoring  Israel  ?  (1  Samuel  8. 12;  Romans  11.  1 ; 
PhlllpplauH  1.  6).  abut— (cf.  Revelation  8.  7,  8.)  10.  love  . . . 
mourn  for  her— (Psalm  102. 14, 17,  20;  122.  6.)  11.  iuck- 
(ch.  «>.  5,  18;  61.  6;  49.  23.)  abundance— Hebrew,  "  the  ray- 
Ukeftow  of  her  opulence,"  i. «.,  with  the  milk  spouting  out 
from  her  full  breasts  (answering  to  the  parallel,  "  breast 
of  her  consolations")  in  ray-like  streams.  [GtMBwrps.] 
IM.  extend— I  will  turn  peace  (prosperity)  upon  her,  like  a 
river  turned  in  its  course.  [GESKNrus.]  Or,  "  I  will  spread 
peace  over  her  as  an  overflowing  river"  [Bajeutbb]  (ch.  48. 
UK),  flowing  stream— as  the  Nile  by  its  overflow  fertilizes 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  borne  wpon  . . .  sides — {Note,  oh.  80. 
D  her .  .  .  bar— if  "  ye"  refers  to  the  Jews,  translate,  "  ye 
•hall  be  borne  upon  their  sides  . . .  their  knees,"  viz.,  those 
ef  the  OettUlet,  as  In  ch.  49. 22;  and  as  "  suck"  (oh.  60. 16)  re- 
fers to  the  Jew*  sacking  the  Oentile  wealth.  However, 
gnfftitA  Version  gives  a  good  sense :  The  Jews,  and  all  who 
bar*  Jehovah  (v.  10),  "shall  suck,  and  be  borne"  by  her  as 
ft  mother.  IS.  mother— (Ch.  4>.  15.)  comfortcth— (Ch.  40. 
V,  2.)     1*.  bones  — which  onoe  were  "dried  up"  by  the 

■  fire"  of  God's  wrath  (Lamentations  L 18),  shall  live  again 
CProverbs  8.  8;  15. 80;  Kaekiel  87.  L  Ac).  flonrUb  . . .  berb 
-Romans  11. 16-24.)  known  toward— manifested  in  be- 
half of.  IS.  (Ch.  9.5:  Psalm  50.*;  Habakkuk  8.  5 ;  2  Thes- 
aalonlans  1.  8;  3  Peter  8.7.)     charts**  . . .  whirlwind— 

tVaremlah  4. 18.)    render— as  the  Hebrew  elsewhere  (Job 


9. 18 ;  Psalm  78. 38)  means  to  allay  or  stay  wrath.     Ma  tram 
translate*  it  so  here:  He  stays  His  anger  with  nothing  but 
fury,  Ac. ;  nothing  short  of  pouring  out  all  His  fiery  fury 
will  satisfy  His  wrath,  fury— "  burning  heat"  ILowth],  to 
which  the  parallel,  "  flames  of  fire,"  answers.    1A.  Rather, 
"With  fire  will  Jehovah  Judge,  and  with  His  sword  (He 
will  Judge)  all  flesh."    The  parallelism  and  collocation  of 
the  Hebrew  words  favour  this  (ch.  65.  12).    all  fleali—t. «,., 
all  who  are  the  objects  of  His  wrath.     The  godly  shall  be 
hidden  by  the  Lord  In  a  place  of  safety  away  from  the 
scene  of  Judgment  (ch.  26.  20,  21 ;  Psalm  81.  20  ;  1  Thessalon- 
lans 4.  16, 17).    17.  In .  .  .  ga  rdens—  He br ew  and  LXX.  rather 
require,   "for  (entering  into)  gardens,"  viz.,  to  sacrifice 
there.    [Mapeeb.]    behind  one  tree— rather,  "  following 
one,"  i.  «.,  some  idol  or  other,  which,  from  contempt,  he 
does  not  name.  [Maurkb.1  Vitbinga,  Ac.,  think  the  He- 
brew for  "one,"  Ahhadh,  to  be  the  name  of  the  god ;  called 
A  dad  (meaning  One)  in  Syria  (cf.  Acts  17.  23).    The  idcl's 
power  was  represented  by  Inclined  rays,  as  of  the  sun 
shining  on  the  earth.    Gksknius  translate*,  "following 
one,"   viz.,  Hierophant  (priest),  who  led  the  rest  in  per- 
forming the  sacred  rites.    In  .  .  .  midst — viz.,  of  the  gar- 
den (cf.  Note*,  ch.  65.  3,  4).     mouse— legally  unclean  (Lev- 
iticus 11.  29),  because  It  was  an  Idol  to  the  heathen  (sec 
Note,  ch.  87.  86;   1  Samuel  6.  4).      Translate,   "the  field   ! 
mouse,"    or    "dormouse."     fBocHABT.]     The   Pharisees 
with  their  self-righteous  purifications,  and  all  mere  for. 
mallsts,  are    included  in    the  same  condemnation,  de- 
scribed in  language  taken  from  the  idolatries  prevalent 
in  Isaiah's  times.    18.  know— not  in  the  Hebrew.  Rather, 
understand  the  words   by  aposlopesls;    it    Is  nsual   in 
threats  to  leave  the  persons  threatened  to  supply  the  hi- 
atus from  their  own  fears,  owing  to  conscious  guilt :  "  For 
I  .  .  .  their  works  and  thoughts  ..."  viz.,  will  punish. 
[Maukkr.]    It  shall  come— the  time  is  oome  that  I  will, 
Ac.     [Maprer.]     gather  .  .  .  nations— against   Jerusa- 
lem :  where  the  ungodly  Jews  shall  perish :  and  then  the 
Lord  at  last  shall  fight  for  Jerusalem  against  those  na- 
tions: and  the  survivors  (v.  19)  shall  "see  God's  glory" 
(Zecharlah  12.  8,  9;  14.  1-8,  9).    tongues— which  rave  bee* 
many  owing  to  sin,  being  confounded  at  Babel,  but  which 
shall  again  be  one  in  Christ  (Daniel  7.  14;  ZepLanlah  3.  9; 
Revelation  7.  9,  10).    19.  sign— a  banner  on  a  high  plaoe, 
to  indicate  the  plaoe  of  meeting  for  the  dispersed  Jewish 
exiles,  preparatory  to  their  return  to  their  land  (ch.  6.  26; 
11.  12;  62.  10).    those  that  escape  of  them— the  Gentile 
survivors  spared  by  God  (Note,  v.  18 ;  Zecharlah  14. 16).    Ch. 
2.2,3;   Mloah  6.7;  and  Zecharlah  14.  16-19,  represent  It, 
not  that  the  Jews  go  as  mlsslonar  -    to  the  Gentiles,  but 
that  the  Gentiles  oome  up  to  Jerusalem  to  learn  the  Lord's 
ways  there.    Tarshlsh— Tartessus  In  Spain,  In  the  west. 
Pul— east  and  north  of  Africa :  probably  the  same  as  PhUcs, 
an  Island  in  the  Nile,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Pitak,  i.  «., 
the  border  country,  being  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
[Bochabt.]    Lud— the  Libyans  of  Africa  (Genesis  10.  18* 
Ludim  being  son  of  Mlzralm  (Egypt) :  an  Ethiopian  peo- 
ple famous  as  bowmen  (Jeremiah  46. 9) :  employed  as  mer- 
cenaries by  Tyre  and  Egypt  (Ezekiel  27. 10;  30.  6).    Tubal 
— Tlbarenians,  in  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  Caucasus,  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  Araxes.    Or,  the  Iberian*.    [ Jo- 
skphus.]    Italy.    [Jkbokk.]    Javun— the  Greeks;  called 
Ionian*,  including  all  the  descendants  of  Javan,  both  in 
Greece  and  In  Asia  Minor  (Genesis  10.  2-4).  my  glory  .  .  . 
Gentiles— (Malachl  L  U.)    »0.  they— the   Oentile*  (v.  W\ 
bring  .  .  .  your  brethren— the  Jews,  back  to  the  Holy 
Land  (ch.  49.  22).    It  cannot  mean  the  mere  entrance  of 
the  Jews  into  the  Christian  Church  ;  for  euch  an  entrance 
would  be  by  faith,  not  upon  "horses,  litters,  and  mules." 
[HotrBiGANT.]    "Offering"  is  metaphorical,  as  in  Romans 
16.  16.    horses— not  much  used  by  the  Jews.    The  Gentiles 
are  here  represented  as  using  their  modes  of  conveyance 
to  "  bring  "  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,     chariot*— as  these 
are  not  found  In  Oriental  caravans,  translate,  "  vehlcl**,' 
vie,  borne,  not  drawn  on  wheel*,    litters— covered  sedans  tat 
the  rich,    upon  swift  beeats— dromedaries :   from  Hebr-em 
root, "  to  dance.'  from  their  bounding  motion,  often  accel- 
erated   by  music      fPocHART.)     Panniers  were   throw* 
across  the  dromed»iie«'  b»o»c  for  poorer  women.    fHoi» 
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autt  )  Si.  of  th*m  —the  Gentile*,    prints  .  .  .  lsrrit**—  great  battle   near  Jerusalem  (Zecharlafc  1X3-9;    14.  *-*>. 

5>r  spiritual  worship:  enjoying  the  direct  access  to  God  type  of  the  final  destruction  of  ail  slnnera.    wom  .  , . 

which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of  the  tern-  »ot  die— {Mark  9.  44,  40,  48.)     Image  of  hell,  from  bodlee 

ale  alone  (1  Peter  2.  9;   Revelation  L  6).    **.   (Ch.  85.  17;  3;  left  nnbnrled  In  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (whence  come*  ff*- 

Peter  8. 13;  Revelation  21.  1.)    83.  IM.,  "  As  often  as  the  henna,  or  hell),  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  a  perpettuxi  /tr% 

aew  moon  (shall  be)  In  It*  own  new  moon,"  i. «.,  every  was  kept  to  consume  the  refuse  thrown  there  (ch.  90.  SS>. 

month   (Xeohariah  14. 16).     sabbath— which  Is  therefore  It  shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  true  love  for  the  godly 

perpetually  obligatory  on  earth,    all  flesh— (Psalm  05.2;  to  look   with  satisfaction  on    God's  vengeance  on   the 

S.  11.)    before  me— at  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah  8.  19,  17).    **.  wicked  (Revelation  14.  10). 

go  forth,  and  took— as  the  Israelites  looked  at  the  oar-  May  God  bless  this  Commentary,  and  especially  its  se&- 

casses  of  the  Egyptians  destroyed  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  emu  olose,  to  His  glory,  and  to  the  edification  of  Iks 

14.  SO;  cf.  ch.  26  14-19;  Psalm  58.  10;  49.  14;  Malachl  4.  1-8).  writer  and  the  readers  of  It,  for  Jeans'  sake  I 
•areaaces,  Ac— (t  16;,  those  slain  by  the  Lord  In  the  last 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET 

JEREMIAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Jwunn  ah,  son  of  Hllklah,  one  of  the  ordinary  priests,  dwelling  In  Anathoth  of  Benjamin  (eh.  L  l\  not  the  wnvt^n 
the  high  priest  who  discovered  the  book  of  the  law  (2  K'  ngs  22.  8) ;  had  he  been  the  same,  the  designation  would  ham 
been  "  the  priest,"  or  "  the  high  priest."  Besides  his  res  Jence  at  Anathoth  showB  that  he  belonged  to  the  line  of  Abta- 
thar,  who  was  deposed  from  the  high  priesthood  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  2.  26-35),  after  which  the  office  remained  in  Zo- 
aok's  line.  Mention  occurs  of  Jeremiah  In  2  Chronicles  85.  25 ;  88. 12.  21.  In  b.  c.  829,  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Jo- 
slah,  whilst  still  very  young  (ch.  1.  5),  he  received  his  prophetical  call  In  A math 9th  (oh.  L  2) ;  and  along  with  Hllklah 
the  high  priest,  the  prophetess  Huldah,  and  the  prophet  Zephanlah,  he  helped  forward  Joslah's  reformation  of 
religion  (2  Kings  23. 1-25).  Among  the  first  charges  to  him  was  one  that  he  should  go  and  proclaim  God's  message  is 
Jerusalem  (ch.  2.  2).  He  also  took  an  official  tour  to  announce  to  the  cities  of  Judah  the  contents  of  the  book  of  the 
law,  found  in  the  temple  (ch.  11.  6)  five  years  after  his  call  to  prophesy.  On  his  return  to  Anathoth,  his  countrymen, 
offended  at  his  reproofs,  conspired  against  his  life.  To  escape  their  persecutions  (ch.  11.  21),  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 
family  (ch.  12.  0),  he  left  Anathoth  and  resided  at  Jerusalem.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  ministry  in  Josiahhi 
reign  he  was  unmolested ;  also  during  the  three  months  of  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum's  reign  (ch.  22. 10-12).  On  Jebolaklm's 
accession  It  became  evident  that  Joslah's  reformation  effected  nothing  more  than  a  forcible  repression  of  idolatry 
and  the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  God  outwardly.  The  priests,  prophets,  and  people  then  brought  Jeremiah 
before  the  authorities,  urging  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  for  his  denunciations  of  evil  against  the  city  (ch.  28. 8-11). 
The  princes,  however,  especially  Ahlkam,  Interposed  In  his  behalf  (ch.  26.  16,  24),  but  he  was  put  under  restraint,  or 
at  least  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  appear  In  public.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (606  B.  c.\  he  was  commanded  to 
write  the  predictions  given  orally  through  him,  and  to  read  them  to  the  people.  Being  "shut  up,"  he  could  not  him- 
self go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ch.  38. 5) ;  he  therefore  deputed  Baruch,  his  amanuensis,  to  read  them  in  public  on  the 
feet-day .  The  prl  noes  thereupon  advised  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  hide  themselves  from  the  king's  displeasure.  Mean- 
while they  read  the  roll  to  the  king,  who  was  so  enraged  that  he  out  it  with  a  knife  and  threw  it  Into  the  fire;  at  tbe 
same  time  giving  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  the  prophet  and  Baruch.  They  escaped  Jeholaklm's  violence,  whleh 
had  already  killed  the  prophet  Urljah  (ch.  26. 20-23).  Baruoh  rewrote  the  words,  with  additional  propheoies,  on  another 
roll  (ch.  88.  27-82).  In  the  three  months'  reign  of  Jeholachln  or  Jeconiah,  he  prophesied  the  carrying  away  of  the  king 
and  the  queen-mother  (ch.  13.  18;  22.  24-80;  ct  2  Kings  24.  12).  In  this  reign  he  was  Imprisoned  for  a  short  time  by 
Pashur  (ch.  20.),  the  ohlef  governor  of  the  Lord's  house;  but  at  Zedekiah's  accession  he  was  free  (ch.  87.  4),  for  tbe 
king  sent  to  him  to  "  inquire  of  the  Lord  "  when  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against  Jerusalem  (ch.  21.  1-8,  Ac. ;  87.  2) 
The  Chaldeans  drew  off  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Pharaoh's  army  (ch.  37.  6);  but  Jeremiah  warned  the  king  that 
the  Egyptians  would  forsake  him,  and  the  Chaldeans  return  and  burn  up  the  city  (ch.  87.  T,  8).  The  princes.  Irritated  at 
Uils,  made  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  from  the  olty  during  the  respite  a  pretext  for  imprisoning  him,  on  the  allega- 
tion of  his  deserting  to  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  38. 1-6).  He  would  have  been  left  to  perish  in  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah,  but 
for  th«  intercession  of  Ebed-meleoh,  the  Ethiopian  (oh.  88.  6-18).  Zedeklah,  though  he  consulted  Jeremiah  in  secret, 
yet  was  Induced  by  his  princes  to  leave  Jeremiah  In  prison  (ch.  88. 14-28)  until  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar 
directed  his  captain.  Nebuzaradan,  to  give  him  his  freedom,  so  that  he  might  either  go  to  Babylon  or  stay  with  the 
remnant  of  his  people  as  he  chose.  As  a  true  patriot,  notwithstanding  the  forty  and  a  half  years  during  which  his 
noun  try  had  repaid  his  services  with  neglect  and  persecution,  he  stayed  with  Gedallah,  the  ruler  appointed  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar over  Judea  (ch.  40.  6).  After  the  murder  of  Gedallah  by  Iahmael,  Johanan,  the  reoognlzed  ruler  of  th« 
people,  In  fear  of  the  Chaldeans  avenging  the  murder  of  Gedallah,  fled  with  the  people  to  Egypt,  and  forced  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch  to  accompany  him.  In  spite  of  the  prophet's  warning  that  the  people  should  perish  If  they  went  to  Egypt, 
out  be  preserved  by  remaining  in  their  land  (ch.  41.,  42.,  and  43.).  At  Tahpanhes,  a  boundary  city  on  the  Tanltic  or 
rtluslan  branch  of  the  Nile,  he  prophesied  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  (ch.  48.  8-13).  Tradition  says  he  died  in  Bgypt. 
According  to  the  Pseudo-Epiphanins,  he  was  stoned  at  Taphnae  or  Tahpanhes.  The  Jews  so  venerated  him  that  the> 
relieved  he  would  rise  from  tbe  dead  and  be  the  forerunner  of  Messiah  (Matthew  18.  14). 

HAvsuncx  observes,  that  the  combination  of  features  in  Jeremiah's  character  proves  his  Divine  mission;  mild, 
timid,  and  susceptible  of  melancholy,  yet  Intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  functions,  not  sparing  the  priiias 
•siy  mors  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects— the  Spirit  of  prophecy  controlling  his  natural  temper  and  qualifying  him 
tx  hia  haxardons  undertaking,  without  doing  violence  to  his  Individuality.  Zephanlah,  Habakkuk,  Daniel,  and  Ess- 
slal  worsi  hia  contemporaries.  The  last  forms  a  good  contrast  to  Jeremiah,  the  Spirit  In  his  case  acting  on  a  tempers* 
it  as  rttongjy  marked  by  firmness  as  Jeremiah's  was  by  shrinking  and  delicate  sensitiveness.    Eaeklel  views  tin 
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naUun'a  slus  as  opposed  to  rlgtiteoonneB*— Jeremiah,  aa  productive  of  misery;  the  former  take*  the  objective,  it* 
latter  the  subjective,  view  of  the  evils  of  the  time*.  Jeremiah's  style  correspond*  to  his  character:  he  Is  peculiarly 
marked  by  pathos,  and  sympathy  with  the  wretched;  his  Lamentations  Illustrate  this;  the  whole  series  of  elegies 
kas  but  one  objeot— to  express  sorrow  for  his  fallen  country ;  yet  the  lights  and  Images  in  which  he  presents  this  ar* 
so  many,  that  the  reader,  so  far  from  feeling  it  monotonous,  Is  charmed  with  the  variety  of  the  plaintive  strains 
throughout.  The  language  Is  marked  by  Aramstlsms,  which  probably  was  the  ground  of  Jerome's  charge,  that  th« 
ityle  is  "  rustic."  Lowth  denies  the  charge,  and  considers  him  In  portions  not  Inferior  to  Isaiah.  His  heaping  of 
phrase  on  phrase,  the  repetition  of  stereotyped  forma— and  these  often  three  times— are  due  to  his  affected  feeling*  and 
to  his  desire  to  Intensify  the  expression  of  them;  he  is  at  times  more  concise,  energetic,  and  sublime,  especially 
against  foreign  nations,  and  In  the  rhythmical  parts. 

The  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  his  prophecies  Is  hard  to  ascertain.  The  order  of  kings  was— Joslah  (undai 
whom  he  prophesied  eighteen  years),  Jehoahaz  (three  months),  Jeholakim  (eleven  years),  Jeconlah  (three  months), 
Redekiah  (eleven  years).  But  his  prophecies  under  Joslah  (chs.  1.-20.)  are  Immediately  followed  by  a  portion  undet 
ZedeXiah  (ch.  21).  Again,  ch.  24. 8-10,  as  to  Zedeklah, comes  In  the  midst  of  the  section  as  to  Jehoahaz,  Jeholakim,  and 
Jnconlah  (chs.  22.,  23.,  25.,  v.  1,  Ac).  So  chs.  85.,  80.,  as  to  Jeholakim,  follow  chs.  27.,  28.,  29.,  83.,  84.,  as  to  Zedeklah ;  and  ch. 
46.,  dated  the  fourth  year  of  Jeholakim,  comes  after  predictions  as  to  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  after  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem.  Kwald  thinks  the  present  arrangement  substantially  Jeremiah's  own;  the  various  portions  are  pre- 
faced by  the  same  formula,  "  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  "  (ch.  7. 1 ;  11.1;  18.1;  21.1;  25.1;  SO.  I; 
33. 1 ;  84. 1, 8 ;  85. 1 ;  40. 1 ;  44. 1 ;  cf.  ch.  la,  1 ;  48. 1 ;  47. 1 ;  49.  84).  Notes  of  time  mark  other  divisions  more  or  less  histoid 
sal  (ch.  28.  I ;  27. 1 ;  36. 1 ;  87. 1).  Two  other  portions  are  distinct  of  themselves  (ch.  20. 1 ;  4o.1V  Ch.  2.  has  the  short** 
introduction  which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  strophe;  oh.  8.  seems  Imperfect,  having  as  the  introduction  merely 
"saying"  (Hebrew,  ch.  3. 1).  Thus  In  the  poetical  parts,  there  are  twenty-three  sections  divided  Into  strophes, of  from 
seven  to  nine  verses,  marked  some  way  thus,  "The  Lord  said  also  unto  me."  They  form  Ave  books :  L  The  Intro- 
duction, ch.  1.  II.  Reproofs  of  the  Jews,  chs.  2.-24.,  made  up  of  seven  sections :  (1)  ch.  2. ;  (2)  8.-6. ;  (8)  7.-10. ;  (4)  11.-18. ; 
'5)  14.-17. ;  (6)  17.-19.,  20. :  (7)  21.-24.  IIL  Review  of  all  nations  In  two  sections :  25.  and  26.-49.,  with  a  historical  appendix 
■at  th  ree  sections,  (1)  26. ;  (2)  27. ;  (8)  28.,  29.  IV.  Two  sections  picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter  timet,  (1)  80.,  8L ;  (2)  82.,  88. ; 
and  an  historical  appendix  In  three  sections:  (1)  ch.  84. 1-7;  (2)  34.  8-22;  (8)  85.  V.  The  conclusion.  In  two  sections: 
(1)  ch.  36.  2;  (2)  45.  Subsequently,  in  Egypt,  he  added  oh.  46. 13-26  to  the  previous  prophecy  as  to  Egypt;  also  the  three 
sections,  chs.  87.-89. ;  40.-43. ;  and  44.  Ch.  62.  was  probably  (see  oh.  5L  64)  an  appendix  from  a  later  hand,  taken  from  1 
Kings  24. 18,  Ac. ;  25. 30.  The  prophecies  against  the  several  foreign  nations  stand  in  a  different  order  In  the  Hebrew 
from  that  of  LXX. ;  also  the  prophecies  against  them  In  the  Hebrew  (chs.  46.-51.)  are  In  the  LXX.  placed  after  ch.  26. 14. 
forming  chs.  26.-81. ;  the  remainder  of  ch.  25.  of  the  Hebrew  Is  oh.  82.  of  LXX.  Some  passages  In  the  Hebrew  (ch.  27.  19- 
22;  88.  14-20 ;  39.  4-14 ;  48.  45-47)  are  not  found  In  LXX. ;  the  Greek  translators  must  have  had  a  different  recension  be- 
fore them ;  probably  an  earlier  one.  The  Hebrew  Is  probably  the  latest  and  fullest  edition  from  Jeremiah's  own  hand, 
Sec  Note,  ch.  25. 18. 

The  canon  lctty  of  his  prophecies  Is  established  by  quotations  of  them  In  the  New  Testament  (see  Matthew  X  17;  16. 
Is;  Hebrews  8.  8-12;  on  Matthew  27.  9,  see  IrUrxxUtotion  to  Zechorioh);  also  by  the  testimony  of  Eccleslaatlcus  49. 7,  whtab 
qreotes  Jeremiah  L  10;  of  Polio,  who  quotes  his  word  as  an  "oracle;"  and  of  the  list  of  canonical  books  la  Mellte- 
Origin,  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

Vex.  1-19.  The  General  Trrxx  or  Introductioh  (v.1- 
i);  probably  prefixed  by  Jeremiah,  when  he  collected  his 
prophecies,  and  gave  them  to  his  countrymen  to  take 
with  them  to  Babylon.  [Miohakxjs.]  1.  Ajaathoth— a 
town  in  Benjamin,  twenty  stadia,  i. «.,  two  or  three mile* 
north  of  Jerusalem ;  now  Anata  (cf.  Isaiah  10.  80,  and  the 
context,  28-32).  One  of  the  four  cities  allotted  to  the  Ko- 
hathltes  In  Benjamin  (Joshua  21.  18).  Cf.  1  Kings  2.  26,  27; 
»  stigma  was  cast  thenceforth  on  the  whole  sacerdotal 
Stmily  resident  there ;  this  may  be  alluded  to  In  the  words 
aere,  "  the  priests  ...  In  Anathoth."  God  chooses  "  the 
weak,  base,  and  despised  things"  "to  confound  the 
mighty."  »,  S.  Jeholakim  .  .  .  Joslah  .  .  .  Zedeklah— 
Jehoahaz  and  .Teholachin  are  omitted,  for  they  reigned 
anly  three  mouths  each.  The  first  and  last  of  the  kings 
under  whom  each  prophet  prophesied  are  often  thus  speci- 
fied in  the  general  title.  See  on  these  kings,  and  Jeremiah's 
life,  my  Introduction,  thirteenth  ...  of  his  rclgn— (Ch. 
26.  8.>  fifth  month— (2  Kings  25.  8.)  4H0.  Jeremiah'*  eali 
to  the  pnyphetieal  office,  nnt©  me— other  MSS.  read  "to 
him;"  but  English  Version  probably  represents  the  true 
Hebrew  text;  this  inscription  was  doubtless  made  by 
Jeremiah  himself.  5.  knew— approved  of  thee  as  my 
chosen  instrument  (Exodus  83.  12,  17;  of.  Isaiah  48. 1,  5; 
Romans  8.  29).  sanctified—  rather,  separated.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  Is,  to  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  special 
aa* ;  hence  aroaa  the  secondary  sense,  to  tanatify,  ceremo- 
nially and  morally.  It  is  not  here  meant  that  Jehovah 
cleansed  Jeremiah  from  original  sin  or  regenerated  him 
by  his  Spirit;  but  separated  him  to  bis  peculiar  prophetioal 
t,  including  in  its  range,  not  merely  the  Hebrews,  bat 
th*  nations  hostile  to  them  (ch.  26. 12-88;  27.  48-61). 
tstJBBiMuusOK.  i    Not  the  effect,  but  the  predestination  In 
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Jehovah's  secret  counsel,  is  meant  by  th*  sanotlflcatlon 
here  (cf.  Luke  L  16, 41;  Acts  15. 18;  Galatlans  1. 15;  Ephe- 
slans  1. 11).  6.  From  the  long  duration  of  his  office  (*.  %, 
8;  ch.  40. 1,  Ac. ;  48.  8,  Ac),  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  at  hU 
call  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  child— the  sam* 
word  is  translated,  "  young  man"  (2  Samuel  18.  5).  The  re- 
luctance often  shown  by  Inspired  ministers  of  God  (Exo- 
dus 4. 10;  6. 12,  80;  Jonah  1. 8)  to  accept  the  call,  shows  that 
they  did  not  assume  the  office  under  the  Impulse  of  self- 
deceiving  fanaticism,  as  false  prophets  often  did.  T.  to 
all  that— to  all  to  whom.  [RoaEmttnjJOL]  Rather,  "  to 
all  against  whom;"  In  a  hostile  sense  (cf.  e.  8. 17. 18, 19). 
[Maurrr.]  Such  was  the  perversity  of  the  rulers  and 
people  of  Jndea  at  that  time,  that  whoever  would  desire 
to  be  a  faithful  prophet  needed  to  arm  himself  with  aa 
Intrepid  mind ;  Jeremiah  was  natually  timid  and  sensi- 
tive, yet  the  Spirit  moulded  him  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  courage  without  taking  away  his  peculiar  Individu- 
ality. 8.  (Ezeklel  2.  6;  8.  9.)  I  am  with  th**— (Exodus  8. 
12;  Joshua  1.6)  0.  touched  ay  mouth— a  symbolical 
act  In  supernatural  vision,  Implying  that  God  would  glvs 
him  utterance,  notwithstanding  hit  inability  to  speak  («. 
6).  Bo  Isaiah's  lips  were  touched  with  a  living  coal  (Isaiah 
«.  7 ;  cf.  Ezeklel  2. 8, 9, 10 ;  Daniel  10. 16).  10.  act  the*  •▼•* 
— lit.,  appointed  thee  to  the  oversight.  He  was  to  have  hi* 
eye  upon  the  nations,  and  to  predict  their  destruction,  ur 
restoration,  according  as  their  conduct  was  bad  or  good. 
Prophets  are  said  to  do  that  which  they  foretell  shall  b* 
done;  for  their  word  Is  God's  word;  and  His  word  Is  His 
Instrument  whereby  He  doeth  all  things  (Genesis  1.  8; 
Psalm  33. 6.  9).  Word  and  deed  are  en*  thing  with  Him. 
What  His  prophet  sailh  is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  den*. 
The  prophet's  own  consolousne**  was  absorbed  Into  tfcat 
of  God;  so  closeiy  united  to  God  did  he  faal  himself,  that 
Jehovah's  words  and  deeds  are  described  as  hi*.   In  ob 
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%.  itt,  Goo.  Is  said  u>  do  what  Jeremiah  here  Is  represented 
vt  doing  (cf.  ch.  18.  7 ;  1  Kings  19.  17 ;  Ezeklel  43.  8).     swot 
•«»— < Matthew  15.  13.)    pull  «5ow»— change  of  metaphor 
to  architecture  (2  Corinthians  10.  4).    There  is  a  play  on 
the  similar  sounds,  Lintltosh,  IAnthotz,  In  the  Hebrew  for 
■"root  oat  .  .  .  pull  down."     build  .  .  .  plant—restore 
apon  their  repenting.    His  predictions  were  to  be  chiefly, 
and  lu  the  first  instance,  denunciatory;  therefore  the  de- 
struction of  the  nations  Is  put  first,  and  with  a  greater 
variety  of  terms  than  their  restoration.    11.  rod— shoot, 
>>r  branch,    almond  tree— lit.,  the  wakeful  tree,  because  It 
Awakes  from  the  sleep  of  winter  earlier  than  the  other 
trees,  flowering  in  January,  and  bearing  fruit  tn  March  ; 
symbol  of   God's  early  execution  of  His  purpose;    v.  12, 
"  he  fen  my  word"  (cf.  Amos  8.  2).    US.  hasten— rather,  "  I 
will  be  wakeful  as  to  my  word,"  Ac;  alluding  to  v.  11,  the 
wakeful  tree.    [Mauber.]     13.  Another  vision,  signifying 
what  is  the  "  word"  about  to  be  "  performed,"  and  by  what 
I  nsti  umentality.    seething— lit.,  blown  under  ;  so  boiling  by 
reason  of  the  flame  under  it  kept  brisk  by  blowing.    An 
Oriental  symbol  of  a  raging  war.    toward— rather,  "from 
the  north."    Lit.,  from  the  face  of  the  region  situated  toward* 
the  north  (cf.  v.  14, 15).    [Mauber.]    The  pot  in  the  north 
rested  on  one  side,  Its  mouth  being  about  to  pour  forth 
Its  content*  southwards,  viz.,  on  Judea.    Babylon,  though 
aast  of  Jadea,  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  north, 
because  they  appropriated  the  term  "east"  to  Arabia 
Deserta,  stretching  from  Palestine  to  the  Euphrates;  or 
rati  er  [Boohakt],  the  reference  here  Is,  not  to  the  site, 
bat  to  the  route  of  the  Babylonians;  not  being  able  to 
cross  the  desert,  they  must  enter  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
northern  frontier,  through  Blblah  In  Hamath  (ch.  89.  5; 
52.9).    1*.  break  forth— "shall  disclose  Itself."    Out  ot 
the  M©rtl»— (Ch.  4.  6;   6.  1,22;    10.22;   25.9;    Ezeklel  26.7.) 
The  Chaldeans  did  not  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria  till 
several  years  after,  uuder  Nabopolassar,  b.  o.  625;   but 
long  previously  they  had  so  increased  as  to  threaten  As- 
syria, which  was  now  grown  weak,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing peoples.    15.  families— the  tribe*  or  clan*  composing 
the  various  kingdoms  of  Babylon;  the  specification  of 
these  aggravates  the  pictureof  calamity  (ch.  25.9).    throne 
«•  . .  .  Rates— the  usual  place  of  administering  justice. 
Tht>  conquering  princes  will  set  up  thei  r  tribunal  there  (ch. 
SB.  8,  5;  52.  9).    Or  the  reference  is  to  the  military  pavilion 
(ch.  43. 10).     [Madrkr.]     16.  utter— pronounce.      The  ju- 
dicial sentences,  pronounced  against  the  Jews  by  the  In- 
vading princes,  would  be  virtually  the  "Judgments  of 
God"  (Isaiah  10.  5).    works— idols.    IT.  fjird  .  .  .  loins— 
resolutely  prepare  for  thy   appointed   task.     Metaphor 
from  the  flowing  robes  worn  In  the  East,  which  have  to 
be  girt  up  with  a  girdle,  so  as  not  to  Incommode  one,  when 
undertaking  any  active  work  (Job  88.8;   Luke  12.35;  1 
Peter  1.  13).    dismayed  .  .  .  confound — the  same  Hebrew 
word;  lit.,  to  break.    Be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces  (before 
them),  lest  I  make  thee  dismayed  before  their  faces  (before 
them),  i.  e.,  "  lest  I  should  permit  thee  to  be  overcome  by 
them"  (cf.  ch.  49.  87).    18.  defenced  city,  Ac— i.  «.,  I  will 
give  thee  strength  which  no  power  of  thine  enemies  shall 
overcome  (ch.  6.  27;  15.  20;  Isaiah  50.  7;  54.  17;  Luke  21.  15; 
Acts  6. 10).    walls— plural,  to  express  the  abundant  strength 
to  be  given  him.     Be  Rossi's  MSB.  read  singular,  wall. 
people  of  the  land— the  general  masses,  as  distinguished 
from  the  princes  and  priests. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  I  ^87.   Expostulation  with  the  Jews,  BjacrKDiire 

?JSRX  OF  THEIR  VOKMEB  DEVOTKDNE88,  AND  GOD'S  oonse- 
i&uxnt  Favour,  auto  a  Denunciation  or  God's  OoiriNe 
IrraoH hnts  job  theib  Idolatbt.  Probably  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Joslah  (ch.  1. 2;  cf.  ch.  8. 6,  "  also 
.  .  tn  .  .  .  days  of  Joslah").  The  warning  not  to  rely  as 
taey  did  on  Egypt  {v.  18),  was  In  accordance  with  Joslah's 
pciicy,  who  took  part  with  Assyria  and  Babylon  against 
£jj;rpt  '3  Kings  23.  29).  Jeremiah,  doubtless,  supported  the 
reformation  be«un  by  Joslah,  In  the  previous  year  (the 
iwolfU-  >f  his  reign),  and  fully  carried  ont  In  the  elgh- 
fnnili.     SB.  ejry— proclaim.      Jerusalem — The  headquar- 


ters and  centre  of   their   Idolatry;    therefore  addjaswX 
first,    the* — rather,  "  I  remember  in  regard  to  thee"  [Him- 
dekson];  forth.ee.    [MAUKKK.J    kindneaa  of  thy  youth— 
not  so  much  Israel's  kindness  towards  God,  as  the  kindnest 
which  Israel  experienced  from  Qod  In  their  early  history  (ct 
Ezeklel   16.  8,  22,  60;    23.  3,  8, 19;    Hosea  2.  15).    For  Israel 
from  the  first  showed  perversity  rather  than  kindness  to- 
wards God  (cf.  Exodus  14.  11, 12;   15,  21;  82.  1-7,  Ac).    Th« 
greater  were  God's  favours  to  them  from  the  first,  the 
fouler  was  their  Ingratitude   In    forsaking  Him   (t>.  8,  5, 
Ac),    espousals — the  intervals  between  Israel  s  betrothal 
to  God  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  formal  execu- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract  at  Slnal.    Ewald  takes 
the  "kindness"  and  "love"  to  be  Israel's  towards  God 
at  first  (Exodus  19.  8;  24.  8;   S5.  20-29;  36.  6;   Joshua  21.  1« 
17).    But  cf.  Deuteronomy  32.  16, 17;  and  Ezeklel  16. 5,  «,  14, 
22  ("days  of  thy  youth")  Implies  that  the  love  here  meant 
was  on  God's  side,  not  Israel's,    thou  wentest  after  me  Us 
.  .  .  'wilderness— the  next  act  of  God's  love.  His  leading 
them  in  the  desert  without  needing  any  strange  god,  such 
as  they  since  worshipped,  to  help  Him  (Deuteronomy  2. 7; 
82. 12).    Verse  6  shows  It  is  God's  "leading"  of  them,  no* 
their  following  after  God  in  the  wilderness,  which  Is  Im- 
plied.    3.  holiness  unto  the  Lord — i.e.,  was  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (Exodus  19.  5,  6).    They  thus  an- 
swered to  the  motto  on  their  high  priest's  breastplate, 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  (Deuteronomy  7.  6 ;  14. 2,  21).    first, 
f raits  of  his  increase — i.e.,  of  Jehovah's  produce:  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  were  devoted 
to  God  (Exodus  23.  19;  Numbers  18. 12, 18),  so  Israel  was 
devoted  to  Him  aa  the  first-fruit  and  representative  na- 
tion among  all  nations.    Bo  the  spiritual  Israel  (James  L 
18;  Revelation  14.  4).    devour" — carrying  on  the  Image  of 
first-fruits  which  were  eaten  before  the  Lord  by  the  priests 
as  the  Lord's  representatives;  ah  who  ate  (Injured)  Jeho- 
vah's first-fruits  (Israel),  contracted  guilt:  ex.  gr.,  Amalek, 
the  Amort  tes,  Ac,  extirpated  for  their  guilt  towards  Is- 
rael,   shall  come— rather,  came.    41.  Jacob  .  .  .  Israel— 
the  whole  nation,    families— {Note,  ch.  L  15),  hear  God's 
word  not  only  collectively,  but  individually  (Zecharlaa 
12. 12-14).    5.  iniquity— -wrong  done  to  them  (Isaiah  5.  4 
Mlcah  6.  3;  cf.  Deuteronomy  32.  4).    walked  after  vanity 
—contrasted  with  "walkest  after  me  In  the  wilderness"  (». 
2):  then  J  was  their  guide  In  the  barren  desert;  now  they 
take  idols  as  their  guides,    vanity  .  .  .  vain— An  idol  is 
not  only  vain  (impotent  and  empty),  but  vanity  itself.    Its 
worshippers  acquire  Us  character,  becoming  vain  as  It  is 
(Deuteronomy  7.  26;  Psalm  U5.  8).    A  people's  character 
never  rises  above  that  of  Its  gods,  which  are  Its  "  better 
nature"  [Bacon]  (2  Kings  17. 15;  Jonah  2.  8).    6.  Neither 
•aid  they,  Where,  Ac— The  very  words  which  God  rises 
(Isaiah  63.  9, 11, 13),  when,  as  It  were,  reminding  Himself 
of  His  former  acts  of  love  to  Israel  as  a  ground  for  inter- 
posing in  thetr  behalf  again.    When  tttey  would  not  say, 
Where  is  Jehovah,  Ac,  God  Himsetf  &t  last  said  it  for  them 
(cf.  Note,  v.  2,  above),    deserts  . . .  pits — The  desert  between 
Mount  Slnal  and  Palestine  abounds  In  chasms  and  pits, 
in  which  beasts  of  burden  often  sink  down  to  the  knees. 
"Shadow  of  death"  refers  to  the  darkness  of  the  caverns 
amidst  the  rocky  precipices  (Deuteronomy  8.  15;  32.  10). 
7.  plentiful— lit.,  a  land  of  Carmel,  or  well-cultivated  land: 
a  garden-land,  in  contrast  to  the  "land  of  deserts"  (».  6). 
denied— by  Idolatries  (Judges  2. 10-17;  Psalm  78.  58,  59;  108. 
38).    you  .  .  .  ye — change  to  the  second  person  from  the 
third,  "  they"  (t\  6),  In  order  to  bring  home  the  guilt  to  the 
living  generation.    8.  The  three  leading  olasses,  whose 
very  office  under  the  theocracy  was  to  lead  the  people  to 
God,  disowned  Him  in  th*  same  language  as  the  nation  at 
large,  "  Where  Is  the  Lord"  (see  ».  6)T    The  priests,  whose 
office  It  was  to  expound  the  law  (Malachl  2. 6, 7).   handle-— 
are  oconpted  with  as  the  subject  of  their  profession.    Tnt 
pastor,  civil,  not  religions;  princes  (ch.  8.  15),  whose  duty 
It  was  to  tend  their  people  ;  the  prophets,  who  should  hav« 
reclaimed  the   people  from   their  apostasy,  encouraged 
them  In  it  by  pretended  oracles  from  Baal,  the  Phoenicia* 
false  god.    by  Baal— tn  his  name  and  by  his  authority  (o£ 
ch.lZ.21).     walked  .after  things  .  .  .  not  profit— aJMrjfMP- 
to*  to,  "  walked  K/!*r  vanity,"  L  e..  Idols  (v.  6;  of.  «.  U;  Sis 
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i^irtrii^  x  18).  0.  yet  plead— vu.,  by  inflicting  still  farther 
Judgments  on  you.  children'*  children — three  M88.  and 
JmiLOMM  omit  "children's;"  they  seeni  to  have  thought  It 
unsuitable  to  read  "children's  children,"   when   "chil- 
dren" had  not  preceded.    But  it  1b  designedly  so  written, 
to  Intimate  that  the  final  Judgment  on  the  nation  would 
be  suspended  for  many  {feneration*  [HOB8ZJCY]  (of.  Ezeklel 
».  85,  36;  Mioah  6.  2).     10.  pas*  ovtx  the  Isles  —  rather, 
"  crow  over  to  the  isles."    Chittim  .  .  .  Kedar- i.  «.,  the 
heathen  nations,  west  and  eatt.    Oo  where  you  will,  you 
cannot  find  an  instance  of  any  heathen  nation  forsaking 
their  own  for  other  gods.    Israel  alone  does  this.    Yet  the 
heathen  gods  are  false  gods ;  whereas  Israel,  In  forsaking 
sue  for  other  gods,  forsake  their  "glory"  for  unprofitable 
idols.    Chlttlm— Cyprus,  colonised  by  Phoenicians,  who 
built  in  it  the  city  of  Citium,  the  modern  Chitti.    Then  the 
term  came  to  be  applied  to  all  maritime  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  Oreece  (Numbers  24.  24  ;  Isaiah 
Si.  1 ;  Daniel  11. 30).    Kedar— -descended  from  Ishmael,  the 
Bedouins  and  Arabs,  east  of  Palestine.    11.  glory — Jeho- 
vah, the  glory  of  Israel  (Psalm  106.  20;  Romans  1.  23).    The 
Bhechlnuh,  or  cloud  resting  on  the  sanctuary,  was  the  sym- 
bol of  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  (1  Kings  8.  11 ;  cf.  Romans 
9. 4).  The  golden  calf  was  Intended  as  an  image  of  the  true 
God  (cf.  Exodus  32.  4.  6).  yet  It  Is  called  an  "  Idol"  (Acts  7. 
U(.    It  (like  Roman  Catholic  Images)  was  a  violation  of 
the  tcooml  commandment,  as  the  heathen  multiplying  of 
gods  is  a  violation  of  the  flrtt.    not  profit— <t>.  8.)    19.  Im- 
passioned personification  (Isaiah  1.2).     horribly  afraid— 
ruther,  "be  horrified."    be  .  .  .  very  desolate — rather,  "be 
exceedingly  aghast"  at  the  monstrous  spectacle.    LAX.,  to 
tm  dried  up,  or  devastated,  places  devastated  have  such  an 
unsightly  look.    (Maukek.J    13.  two  evils  — not  merely 
one  evil,  like  the  Idolaters  who  know  no  better :  besides 
simple  Idolatry,  my  people  add  the  sin  of  forsaking  the 
true  God  whom  they  have  known;  the  heathen,  though 
having  the  sin  of  Idolatry,  are  free  from  the  further  sin 
of  changing  the  true  God  for  idols  (v.  11).    forsaken  me— 
The  Hebrew  collocation  brings  out  the  only  Living  God 
Into  more  prominent  contrast  with  idol  nonentities.   "  it* 
they  have  forsaken,  the  Fountain,"  Ac  (oh.  17. 18 ;  Psalm 
88.  9;  Johu  4.  14).    broken  cisterns— tanks  for  rain  water, 
common  in  the  East,  where  wells  are  scarce.    The  tanks 
not  only  cannot  give  forth  an  ever-flowing  fresh  supply  as 
fountains  can,  but  cannot  even  retain  the  water  poured 
into  them ;  the  stone- work  within  being  broken,  tfce  earth 
drinks  up  the  collected  water.    So,  in  general,  all  earthly, 
compared    with    heavenly,    means   of  satisfying    man's 
highest  wants  (Isaiah  65. 1,  2 ;  cf.  Luke  12.  S3).    14.  Is  he  a 
name-born  slave — No.   "Israel  Is  Jehovah's  son, even  His 
first-born"  (Exodus  4.  22).    Verses  16,  18,  and  86,  and  the 
absence  of  any  express  contrast  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
nation  are  against  Eichobn's  view,  that  the  prophet  pro- 
poses to  Jndah,  as  yet  spared,  the  case  of  Israel  (the  ten 
tribes)  which  had  been  carried  away  by  Assyria  as  a  warn- 
ing of  what  they  might  expect  if  they  should  still  put  their 
trust  in  Egypt.    "  Were  Israel's  ten  tribes  of  meaner  birth 
than  Judah  ?    Certainly  not.    If,  then,  the  former  fell  be- 
fore Assyria,  what  can  Judah  hope  from  Egypt  against 
Assyria?"    "Israel"  is  rather  here  the  whole  of  the  rem- 
nant still  left  in  their  own  land,  i.  e.,  Judah.   "  How  comes 
it  to  pass  that  the  nation  which  once  was  under  God's 
special  protection  (v.  8)  is  now  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe 
a*  a  worthless  slave?    The  prophet  sees  this  event  as  if 
present,  though  it  was  still  future  to  Judah  (v.  19).    15. 
Kami—  The  Babylonian  princes  (ch.  4.  7;  cf.  Amos  8.  4). 
The  disaster  from  the  Babylonians  In  the  fourth  year  of 
Jeholaklm's  reign,  and  again  three  years  later  when,  re- 
lying on  Egypt,  he  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  here 
referred  to  (ch.  46. 2;  2  Kings  24. 1,  2).    16.  Koph  .  .  .  Ta- 
kapane*—  Memphis,  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  pyramids  of  Glzeh,  opposite  the 
site  of  modern  Cairo,  Daphne,  on  the  Tanltio  branch  of  the 
Kile,  near  Pelosium,  on  tne  frontier  of  Egypt  towards  Pal- 
estine.   Isaiah  80.  4  contracts  it,  Hanet.    These  two  cities, 
sae  the  capital,  the  other  that  with  which  the  Jews  came 
■Mi  In  contact,  stand  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.   Tnhapanes 
its  name  from  a  goddess.  Tphnet.    rCHAJtroiajo*.] 
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Memphis  is  from  Man-no/rx,  "the  abode  of  good  raenr* 
written  in  Hebrew,"  Moph"  (Hosea  9. 6),  or  2foph.  The  refer* 
ence  is  to  the  coming  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pharaok-necbo 
of  Egypt,  on  bis  return  from  the  Euphrates,  when  ha 
deposed  Jehoahaz.and  levied  a  heavy  tribute  on  the  land 
(2  Kings  23.  33-35).    Josiah's  death  in  battle  with  the  same 
Pharaoh  is  probably  included  (2  Kings  23.  29,  30).     hav. 
broken— rather,  shall  feed  down  the  crown,  Ac,  i.  e.,  affect 
with  the  greatest  Ignominy,  such  as  baldness  was  regarded 
In  the  East  (ch.  48.  37 ;  2  Kings  2.  23).    Instead  of  "  also," 
translate,  "  even"  the  Egyptians,  In  whom  thou  dost  trust, 
shall  miserably  disappoint  thy  expectation.  [bCaukul.] 
Jebolaklm  was  twice  leagued  with  them  (2  Kings  28.  84, 
85) :  when  he  received  the  crown  from  them,  and  when  he 
revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  24. 1,  2,  7).    The 
Chaldeans,  having  become  masters  of  Asia,  threatened 
Egypt.    Judea,  situated  between  the  contending  powers, 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  one  or  other  of  tbe 
hostile   armies;   and  unfortunately,  exoept  in  Joelah'i 
re.gn,  took  side  with  Egypt,  contrary  to  God's  warnings. 
17.  Lit.,  "Has  not  thy  forsaking  the  Lord,  Ac,  procured 
this  (calamity)  to  thee?"  SoLXX. :  the  Masoretic  accents 
make  "  this"  the  subject  of  the  verb,  leaving  the  object  to 
be  understood.    "Has  not  this  procured  (it,  i.  e.,  the  im- 
pending calamity)  unto  thee,  that  hast  forsaken?"  Ac 
(ch.  4. 18).    led— {Deuteronomy  82. 10.)    the  way— the  arti- 
cle expresses  the  right  way,  the  way  of  the  Lord :  vis.,  th» 
moral  training  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Mosaic  cove- 
nant.   18.  now— used  in  a  reasoning  sense,  not  of  time, 
the  way  of  Egypt— What  bast  thou  to  do  with  the  wag, 
C  «.,  with  going  down  to  Egypt ;  or  what,  Ac,  with  going  to 
Assyria  f    dilnk  .  .  .  waters — i.  «.,  to  seek  reinvigoratinp 
aid  from  them;   so  v.  13  and  38;   cf.  "waters,"  meaning 
numerous  forces  (Isaiah  8.  7).    Sltaor— i.  «.,  The  Mac*  river. 
In  Greek  Melas  (black),  the  Nile :  so  called  from  the  black 
deposit  or  soil  it  leaves  after  the  Inundation  (Isaiah  28.  IX 
The  LXX.  identify  it  with  Oihon,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,    the  ri-rttr— Euphrates,  called  by  pre-eminence 
the  river ;  figurative  for  the  Assyrian  power.    In  626  b.  c 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Joelah,  and  the  fourth  of  Jere- 
miah's office,  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  fell  before  Babylon, 
therefore  Assyria  is  here  put  for  Babylon  its  successor :  as 
in  2  Kings  23.  29 ;  Lamentations  5.  6.    There  was  doubtless 
a  league  between  Judea  and  Assyria  (i.  e.,  Babylon),  which 
caused  Joaiah  to  march  against  Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt, 
when  that  king  went  against  Babylon:   the  evil  eon- 
sequences  of  this  league  are  foretold  in  this  verse  and  a 
36.    10.  correct .  , .  reprove— rather,  in  the  severer  sense, 
chastise  .  .  .  punish.  [Mauhkk.]    backsliding*  —  "aposta- 
sies;" plural,  to  express  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
defections.    The   very  confederacies   they  entered   into 
were  the   occasion   of  their  overthrow  (Proverbs  h  81; 
Isaiah  8.  9 ;    Hosea  6.  5).     know  .  .  .  see  —  imperative    for 
futures:  Thou  shall  know  and  see  to  thy  cost,    my  fear- 
rather,  "the  fear  of  me."    90.  I— the  Hebrew  should  bs 
pointed  as  the  second  person  feminine,  a  form  common  In 
Jeremiah:  "Thou  hast  broken,"  Ac.    %o  LXX.,  and  the 
sense  requires  It.    thy  yoke  .  .  .  bands — the  yoke  and 
bands  which  I  laid  on  thee,  my  laws  (oh.  5.  5).    transgress 
—so  the  Keri  and  many  M88.  read.    But  LXX  and  most 
authorities  read,  "  I  will  not  serve,"  i.  e„  obey.    The  sens* 
of  English  Version  Is,  "  I  broke  thy  yoke  (in  Egypt),  Ac, 
and  (at  that   time)  thou  saldst,  I  will   not   trangrese; 
whereas  thou  hast  (since  then)  wandered"  (from  me)  (Ex- 
odus 19.  8).    hill  .  .  .  green  tree— the  scene  of  ldolatrle* 
(Deuteronomy  12.  2 ;   Isaiah  57.5,7).     wanderest—  rather, 
"thou  hast  bowed  denon  thyself"  (for  the  act  of  adultery: 
figurative  of  shameless  Idolatry  (Exodus  84.  15,  16;  cf.  Job 
81.  10).   91.  The  same  Image  as  Deuteronomy  82.  32;  Psalm 
80.  8,  9;  Isaiah  5.  1,  Ac.    nnto  ine— with  respect  to  me.   99. 
nitre— not  what  Is  now  so  called,  vit.,  saltpetre  ;  but  the 
natron  of  Egypt,  a  mineral  alkali,  an  incrustation  at  tb* 
bottom  of  the  lakes,  after  the  summer  heat  has  evapor- 
ated the  water:  used  for  washing  (cf.  Job  9.  80;  Proverbs 
26.  20).    soap— potash,  the  carbonate  of  which  is  obtained 
impure  from  burning  different  plants,  especially  the  M 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia.    Mixed  with  oil  it  was  used  fes 
washing,    snarkad— deepLv  ingrained,  IndellbJv  marked : 
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m.r-  Hebrew,  Oatham,  being  equivalent  to  Oathab.  Others 
srtvy.tl.-ite,  "is  treasured  up,"  from  the  Arabia.  Mattbbx, 
trovn  a  Syrian  root,  it  polluted.  83.  (Proverb*  30. 12.)  Ban. 
Ura  — plural-,  to  express  manifold,  exoellency:  cf.  Sioftim. 
^ao— consider,  the  valley  —vit.,of  Hinnom,  or  Tophet:  sooth 
led  east  of  Jerusalem :  rondered  infamous  by  the  human 
sacrifices  to  Moloch  In  tt  (cf.  oh.  81,  82;  19.  3,  0,  13,  14;  32. 
■  ;  iBftiahsn.  83,  Note),  thou  art— omit.  The  substantive 
feat  follows  in  this  verse  (and  also  that  In  v.  24)  is  In  appo- 
rtion with  the  preceding  "thou."    dromedary— rather, 

*  young  she-camel,  traversing— tit.,  enfolding ;  making  Its 
ways  complicated  by  wandering  hither  and  thither,  lust- 
ing after  the  male.  Ct  as  to  the  Jews'  spiritual  lust. 
Rosea  2.  6, 7.  84.  (Ch.  14.  8 ;  Job  89. 5).  "  A  wild  ass,"  agree- 
ing with  "  thou"  (v.  23).  at  her  pleasure— rather,  "  In  her 
♦rdour,"  viz.,  In  pursuit  of  a  male,  snuffing  the  wind  to 
laoertais  where  one  is  to  be  found.  [Matjbeb.]  occasion 
— wither  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "to  meet;"  "her  meeting 
(with  the  male  for  sexual  Intercourse),  who  can  avert  It?" 
Or  bettor  from  an  Arabic  root:  "her  heal  (sexual  Im- 
pulse), who  can  allay  It  T"  [Mat/mul]  all  they— which- 
ever of  the  males  desire  her  company.  (Hobsxbt.]    will 

not  weary  themselves — have  no  need  to  weary  them- 
selves In  searching  for  her.  her  month— in  the  season  of 
the  year  whm  tier  seruai  impulse  i*  strongest,  she  puts  her- 
self in  the  way  of  the  males,  so  that  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  her.  85.  "Withhold,  Ac.— i.  e..  Abstain 
from  incontinence ;  fig.  for  idolatry.  [Houbiqakt,]  un- 
short,  Ac.— lo  not  run  so  violently  In  pursuing  lovers,  as 
to  wear  out  thy  shoes:  do  not  "thirst"  so  Incontinently 
after  sexual  Intercourse.  Hitziq  thinks  the  reference  is 
to  penances  performed  barefoot  to  Idols,  and  the  thirst  oc- 
casioned by  loud  and  continued  invocations  to  them,  me 
hope— (Ch.  18. 12;  Isaiah  57. 10.)  "It  Is  hopeless,"  i.  ».,  I 
•m  desperately  resolved  to  go  on  In  my  own  course,  stran- 
kers — t.  «.,  laying  aside  the  metaphor,  strange  gods  (eh.  8. 
13;  Deuteronomy  32.  16).  36.  Is  ashamed— is  put  to  shame. 
"Thief"  ( John  10. 1).  Israel— i.  e.,  Judah  (v.  28).  87.  Thosi 
art  my  father — (Contrast  ch.  3.  4;  Isaiah  84.  8.)  Us  .  .  . 
trouble  they  will  »ay— Hz.,  to  God  (Psalm  78. 34 ;  Isaiah  28. 
16).  Trouble  often  brings  men  to  their  senses  (Luke  15. 
16-18).  33.  But— God  sends  them  to  the  gods  for  whom 
■1  -.-.r  forsook  Him,  to  see  if  they  can  help  them  (Deu- 
jnronoray  32.  37,  38;    Judges   10.14).     according   to    the 

•  amber  of  thy  cittern  — besides  national  deities,  each 
elty  had  Its  tutelary  god  (ch.  11. 13).  99.  plead  with  as* 
— i.  <;.,  contend  with  me  for  afflicting  you  (e.  28,  85).  86. 
(Ch.  5.  3;  8.29;  Isaiah  1.5:  9.13.)  your  children— i. «.,  yotur 
people,  you.  your  . .  .  <word  .  . .  devoured  . . .  prophets 
-(2  Chronicles  36.  !6;  Nehemlah  9.  26;  Matthew  28.  29,  8L) 
SI.  The  Hebrew  collocation  Ib,  O,  the  generation,  ye, i.  «.,  "O 
ye  who  now  live."  The  generation  needed  only  to  be 
named,  to  call  its  degeneracy  to  view,  so  palpable  was  It. 
wilderaeaa— in  which  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  want- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  Jehovah  was  a  never-falling  source 
of  supply  for  all  Israel's  wants  in  the  wilderness,  and 
afterwards  in  Canaan,  darkness — lit.,  darkness  of  Jehovah, 
the  strongest  Hebrew  term  for  darkness;  the  densest  dark- 
ness; cf.  "land  of  tne  shadow  of  death"  (t>.  6).  We  are 
lords — i.  e..  We  are  our  own  masters.  We  will  worship 
what  gods  we  like  (Psalm  12.  4;  82.  8).  But  it  is  better  to 
translate  from  a  different  Hebrew  root:  "We  ramble  at 
large,"  without  restraint  pursuing  our  idolatrous  lusts. 
88.  Oriental  females  greatly  pride  themselves  on  their 
ornaments  (cf.  Isaiah  61.  10).  attire — girdles  far  the  breast. 
ttergotteu  me— <(.'!;.  12.25;  llosea  8.  14.)  33.  Why  trlm- 
aaent — Maubkr  translate*.  "How  skilfully  thou  dost  pre- 
pare thy  way,"  Ac.  But  see  2  Kings  9.  30.  "Trimmest" 
best  suits  the  image  of  one  decking  herself  as  a  harlot. 
urn  j  —course  of  It  fe.  therefore — accordinoly.  Or  else, "  nap, 
Lhoe  hast  even,"  Ac.  also  .  .  .  wlehed  one* — even  the 
Wicked  harlots,  i.  e.  (laying  aside  the  metaphor)  even  the 
(ifntlles  vvho  are  wicked,  thou  teacbest  to  be  still  more  so. 
<iaoTru«.l  34.  Also— Not.  only  art  thou  polluted  with 
tdoiati*  nut  also  with  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent 
i»iAOd.  (N.\i;b.kk.J     Kombnmuli.ek  not  so  well  translates, 

fven  in  thy  skirls,"  Ac,  t.  «.,  there  is  no  part  of  thee  (not 
■*»»  Ow  sttrttl  that  is  not  italned  with  innocent  blood  (ch. 


19.  4;  2  Kings  21.  16;  Psalm  108.  HSi.  See  as  to  Innocent: 
blood  shed,  not  as  here  in  honour  of  idols,  but  of  prepiiaja 
for  having  reproved  them,  v.  80;  ch.  28  20-23.  soul*— «.  •„ 
persons,  search — I  did  not  need  to  "  searoh  deep"  to  find 
proof  of  thy  guilt;  for  it  was  "upon  all  these"  thy  skirts. 
Not  in  deep  caverns  didst  thou  perpetrate  these  atrocities, 
but  openly  in  the  vale  of  Hlnnom  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  temple.  33.  (Ver.  23,  29.)  36.  gnddcat— runnest  to 
and  fro,  now  seeking  help  from  Assyria  (2  Chronicles  88. 
18-21),  now  from  Egypt  (ch.  37,  7,  8 ;  Isaiah  30.  3).  37.  him 
— Egypt,  hands  upon  .  .  .  head — expressive  of  mourn- 
ing (2  Samuel  13.19).  In  (hem— In  those  stays  in  whlck 
thou  trustest.  ' 

CHAPTER    III 

Ver.  i-25.  God's  Mercy  notwithbtandiicg  jttdajts 
Vilkkkas.  Contrary  to  a)1  j,r«vQ»at  in  the  case  of  adul- 
tery, Jehovah  offers  a  return  to  Judah,  the  spiritual  adul- 
teress (t>.  1-6).  A  new  portion  of  the  book,  ending  with  ch. 
6.  Judah  worse  than  Israel ;  yet  both  shall  be  restored  In 
the  last  days  (v.  6-25).  1.  They  say— rather,  as  Hebrew, 
"saying,"  in  agreement  with  "the  Lord;"  v.  87  of  last 
chapter.  [Maubek.]  Or,  It  is  equivalent  to,  "Suppose  this 
ease."  Some  copyist  may  have  omitted  "The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  me,"  saying,  shall  he  return  to  her— 
will  he  take  her  hack  T  It  was  unlawful  to  do  so  (Deuter- 
onomy 24.  1-4).  shall  not— should  not  the  land  be  pol- 
luted if  this  were  done?  yet  return— (v.  22;  ch.  4.  1 ;  Zech- 
arlah  1.  3;  cf.  Ezeklel  16.  51,  58,  80.)  "Nevertheless,"  Ac. 
(Isaiah  50. 1,  note).  8.  high  places— the  scene  of  Idolatries 
which  were  spiritual  adulteries.  In  .  .  .  ways  sat  for 
them— watching  for  lovers  like  a  prostitute  (Genesis  88. 14, 
21;  Proverbs  7. 12;  23,  28;  Ezeklel  16,  24,  25),  and  like  an 
Arab  who  lies  In  wait  for  travellers.  The  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  east  and  south  of  Palestine,  are  still  notorious  as 
robbers.  3.  no  latter  rain— essential  to  the  crops  In 
Palestine ;  withheld  in  Judgment  (Leviticus  26. 19;  cf.  Joel 
2.  23).  whore's  forehead— (Ch.  8.  12;  Ezeklel  8.  8.)  4. 
from  this  time— not  referring,  as  Michazlis  thinks,  to 
the  reformation  begun  the  year  before,  i.  «.,  the  twelfth 
of  Josiah ;  it  means—note  at  once,  now  at  last,  me — con- 
trasted with  the  "  stock"  whom  they  had  heretofore  called 
on  as  "father"  (ch.  2.  27;  Luke  16. 18).  thorn  art— rather, 
"  thou  wast."  guide  of  .  .  .  youth— i.  e.,  husband  (ch.  1 
2 ;  Proverbs  2.  17 ;  Hosea  2.  7, 15).  Husband  and  father  are 
the  two  most  endearing  of  ties.  5.  he— "thou,"  the  second 
person,  had  preceded.  The  change  to  the  third  person 
Implies  a  putting  away  of  God  to  a  greater  distance  from 
them;  Instead  of  repenting  and  forsaking  their  idols, 
they  merely  deprecate  the  continuance  of  their  punish' 
mens.  Verse  12,  and  Psalm  103.  9,  answer  their  question  In 
the  event  of  their  penitence,  spoken  and— rather  (God't 
reply  to  them),  "  Thou  hast  spoken  (thus),  and  yet  (all  the 
while)  thou  hast  done  evil,"  Ao.  as  thou  couldest— with 
all  thy  might;  with  incorrigible  persistency.  [Calvzv.] 
6.  From  here  to  ch.  6.  30,  is  a  new  discourse,  delivered  is 
Josiah's  reign ;  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  extend- 
ing to  ch.  4.  8,  In  which  he  warns  Judah  from  the  exampls 
of  Israel's  doom,  and  yet  promises  Israel  final  restoration; 
the  latter  a  threat  of  Babylonian  invasion ;  as  Nabopo- 
lassar  founded  the  Babylonian  empire,  625  b.  o.,  the  seven- 
teenth of  Josiah,  this  prophecy  is  perhaps  not  earlier 
than  that  date  (ch.  4.  5,  Ac  ;  6. 14,  Ac. ;  6.  1,  Ac. ;  22.) ;  and 
probably  not  later  than  the  second  thorough  reformation 
tn  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  backsliding— 
lit.,  apostasy;  not  merely  apostate,  but  apostasy  itself,  tne 
essence  of  it  (».  14,  22).  7.  I  sald-(2  Kings  17.  18.)  aister- 
(Eaeklel  18.  46 ;  23.  2,  4.)  8.1  saw  that,  though  (whereas)  U 
was  for  this  very  reason  (namely),  because  backsliding 
(apostate)  Israel  had  committed  adultery  I  had  put  her 
away  (2  Kings  17.  8, 18),  and  given  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  yet 
Judah,  Ac  (Ezeklel  23.  11.  Ao.)  bill  of  dl-ror**— lit.,  m 
"  writing  of  cuttings  off."  The  plural  implies  the  complete- 
ness of  the  severance.  The  use  of  this  metaphor  here,  *» 
In  the  former  discourse  (v.  1),  implies  a  close  connection 
between  the  discourses.  The  epithets  are  characteristic  : 
Israel  "apostate"  (as  the  Hebrew  for  "backsliding"  '** 
better  rendered);  Judah,  not  as  yet  utterly  apoot***   bat 
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twJcArrnut  or  faithless,  also — herself  also,  like  Israel .  9. 
is--«ouie  take  this  verse  of  Judah,  to  ■whom  the  end  of  v. 
i  refers.  -  But  ti.  10  puts  Judah  In  contrast  to  Israel  In  this 
ver»e.  "  Yet  for  all  Mils,"  referring  to  the  sad  example  of 
Israel ;  If  v.U  referred  to  Judah,  'she"  would  have  been 
written  in  t>.  10,  not  "  Judah."  Translate,  "  It  (the  putting 
»war  of  Israel) had  come  to  pass  through  .  .  .  whoredom; 
eund  (i.  e.,for)  she  (Israel)  had  defiled  the  land,"  Ac.  [Matj- 
rbk.J  English  Version,  however,  may  be  explained  to  refer 
to  Israel.  lightness— "Infamy."  [Ewalj>.]  Maurkb  not 
so  well  takes  It  from  the  Hebrew  root,  "voice,"  "fame." 
10.  yet— notwithstanding  the  lesson  given  In  Israel's  case 
of  the  fatal  results  of  apostasy,  not  .  .  .  *rhole  heart— 
The  reformation  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Joslah  was  not 
thorough  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  at  his  death  they 
relapsed  Into  Idolatry  (2  Chronicle*  34.  88;  Hosea  7.  14), 
tl.  Justified  herself—  has  been  made  to  appear  almost 
.  nut  (i.  «.,  comparatively  Innocent)  by  the  surpassing  guilt 
>f  Judah,  who  adds  hypocrisy  and  treachery  to  her  stn; 
*nd  who  had  the  example  of  Israel  to  warn  her,  but  In 
vain  (of.  Ezeklel  18.  51 ;  33.  11).  more  than— In  comparison 
with.  la.  Go— not  actually ;  but  turn  and  proclaim  towards 
the  nortJt  (Media  aud  Assyria,  where  the  ten  tribes  were 
located  by  Tlglath-pileser  and  Bhalmaneser,  2  Kings  15. 
39;  17.  6;  18.  9,  11).  Return  .  .  .  backsliding— Hebrew, 
Hhubah,  Meshubah,  a  play  on  sounds.  In  order  to  excite 
Judah  to  godly  Jealousy  (Romans  11.  14),  Jehovah  ad- 
dresses the' exiled  ten  tribes  of  Israel  with  a  loving  Invi- 
tation, cansc  .  .  .  anger  to  fall— lit.,  I  will  not  let/allmy 
countenance  (cf.  Genesis  4.  6,  6;  Job  29.  8),  i.  «.,  I  will  not 
continue  to  frown  on  you.  keep — anger  Is  to  be  supplied 
(Note,  v.  5).  13.  Only  acknowledge — (Deuteronomy  80. 1, 
8;  Proverb."  2*».  1.1)  scattered  thy  ways,  &o.— (Ch.  2.25.) 
Not  merely  the  calves  at  Bethel,  but  the  Idols  In  every 
direction,  were  tlie  objects  of  their  worship  (Ezeklel  16. 
15.  34,  25).  14.  I  am  married  Ut„  lam  Lord,  i.  «.,  husband 
to  you  (so  ch.  81.  32;  cf.  Hosea  2.  18,  20;  Isaiah  54.  5).  Gebe- 
K1U8,  following  the  LXX.  version  of  ch.  81.  82,  and  Paul's 
quotation  of  it,  Hebrews  H.  9,  translates,  "  I  have  rejected 
ron;"  so  the  corresponding  Arabic,  and  the  Idea  of  lord- 
thip,  may  pass  Into  that  of  Uioking  down  upon,  and  so  re- 
jecting. But  LXX.  In  IhU  passage  translate,  "1  will  be 
Lord  over  you."  And  the  "for"  has  much  more  force  In 
English  Version  than  In  that  of  GiHENnm.  The  Hebrew 
hardly  admits  the  rendering  though.  [Hehgstknbbbg.] 
take  you  unc  of  a  city — Though  but  one  or  two  Israelite* 
were  In  a  (foreign)  city,  thoy  shall  not  be  forgotten;  all 
shall  be  restored  (Amos  9.  9).  So,  In  the  spiritual 
Israel,  God  gathers  one  convert  here,  another  there, 
into  His  Church;  not  the  least  one  is  lost  (Matthew 
IS.  14;  Romans  11.  5;  of.  oh.  24.  40,  41).  famlly-a  clan, 
or  tribe.  15.  pastors— not  religious,  but  civil  rulers, 
as  Zernbbabel,  Nehenilah  (ch.  28.  4;  2.  8).  16.  they 
shall  no  more  say — The  Jews  shall  no  longer  glory  In  the 
possession  of  the  ark;  it  shall  not  be  missed,  so  great 
shall  be  the  blessings  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  throne 
of  the  Lord,  present  Himself,  shall  eclipse  and  put  out  of 
mind  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  mercy-seat  between 
the  cherubim,  God's  former  throne.  The  ark,  containing 
the  two  tables  of  the  law,  disappeared  at  the  Babylonian 
oaptivity,  and  was  not  restored  to  the  second  temple,  Im- 
plying that  the  symbolical  "glory"  was  to  be  superseded 
by  a  "greater  glory"  (Haggal  2.  9).  neither  .  .  .  visit  it-- 
Rather,  "neither  shall  it  be  missed"  (so  In  ch.  23.  4).  done 
—Rather,  "  neither  shall  it  (the  ark)  be  made  (i.  «.,  be  re- 
stored) any  more."  [MACBEB.J  1'..  Jerusalem — the  whole 
city,  not.  merely  the  temple.  As  it  has  been  the  centre  of 
the  Hebrew  theooracy,  so  It  sh*»-U  be  the  po*nt  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  whole  earth  (Isaiah  2.2-4;  Zechariah  2.10,  11; 
14.  ltJ— 21 ).  throne  of  .  . .  I»ord— The  Shekinah,  the  symbol 
of  God's  peculiar  nearness  to  Israel  (Deuteronomy  4.7) 
shall  be  surpassed  by  the  antitype,  God's  own  throne  In 
jHiusalem  (Psalm  2. 6,  8;  Ezeklel  34.  23,  24;  Zechariah  2. 6). 
imagination — Rather,  as  Margin,  "the  obstinacy"  or  stub- 
harnnesa.  IS.  Judah  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  .  together — Two  dis- 
tinct apostasies,  that  of  Israel  and  that  of  Judah,  were 
frvctoid  (v.  8, 10).  The  two  have  never  been  united  since 
vfee  Bwoylonisb  captivity,  therefore  their  Joint  restora- 


tlon  must  he  still  future  (Isaiah  11. 12,  IS-  Ezeklel  V.  hV-tt 
Hosea  1.  11).  north— (V.  12.)  land  .  .  .  given  ...  In- 
heritance HAnios  9.15.)  19.  The  good  land  covenant**! 
to  Abraham  is  to  be  restored  to  his  seed.  Bat  the  ques- 
tion arises.  How  shall  this  be  doner  put  .  .  .  among 
.  .  .  children— the  Greek  for  adoption  means,  lit.,  pv/tm/; 
among  the  sons.  «he  children — i.  e.,  my  children.  "How 
shall  I  receive  thee  buck  into  my  family,  after  tliori  baa* 
so  long  forsaken  me  for  idols?"  The  answer  la,  t:.'-. 
would  acknowledge  Him  as  "  Father,"  and  no  longer  tun 
away  from  Him.  God  assumes  the  language  of  one  won- 
dering how  so  desperate  apostates  could  be  restored  u. 
His  family  aud  it*  privileges  (cf.  Ezeklel  87.8;  Calvib 
makes  it.  How  the  race  of  Abraftam  can  be  projxigaita 
again,  being  as  it  were  dead);  yet  as  his  purpose  has  de- 
creed It  so.  He  shows  how  It  shall  be  effected,  viz.,  thev 
Rhall  receive  from  Him  the  spirit  of  adoption  to  cry.  ".nfj 
Father"  (John  1.13;  Galatlans  4. 6).  The  elect  are  •■chil- 
dren" already  In  God's  purpose;  this  Is  the  ground  of  the 
snbsequent  realization  of  this  relationship  (Epheeiaiui  L 
6;  Hebrews  3.13).  pleasant  land— (Ch.  11.5;  Ezeklel  2a 
0;  Daniel  11. 1ft,  Margin.)  heritage  of  .  .  .  hosts— a  herit- 
age the  most  goodly  of  all  nations  [MATTRaB];  or  a  "  her- 
itage possessed  by  powerful  hosts"  (Deuteronomy  4.W; 
Amos  2.9).  The  rendering  "sr'endoors,"  Instead  of 
"host*,"  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  fo. 
"splendonr"  Is  not  found  In  the  plural.  JsO.  Surely- 
Rath  er,  But.  husband— lit.,  friend.  %\.  In  harmony  wltt 
the  preceding  promises  of  God,  the  penitential  confes- 
sions of  Israel  are  heard,  high  places — The  scene  of 
their  Idolatries  's  the  scene  of  their  confessions.  Cf.  r.  2S 
In  which  they  cast  aside  their  trust  in  these  ldolatron* 
high  places.  The  publicity  of  their  penitence  Is  also  im- 
plied (cf.  ch.  7.  29;  48.  8N).  '4a.  Jehovah's  renewed  lnvtta- 
tion  (p.  12,  14)  and  their  immediate  response,  heal — for 
give  (2  Chronicles  80.18,  20;  Hosea  14.4).  onto  thee-- 
Rather,  "In  obedience  to  thee;"  lit.,  for  thee.  [KoaKM 
mullku.  j  £3.  mnltltude  of  mountains— i.  e.,  the  mul 
titnde  of  gods  worshipped  on  them  (cf.  Psalm  121.  I 
Margin),  a*,  shame— i.  e.,  the  idols,  whose  worship  0 
cover"  os  with  shame  (ch.  11. 18;  Hosea  9. 10).  8o  far  fros* 
bringing  us  "salvation,"  they  have  cost  ns  our  cattle  en* 
even  our  children,  whom  we  have  sacrificed  to  tt.»r» 
as.  (Ezra  9. 7.) 

CHAPTER    IV. 


Ver.  1-81.     Continuation   or  Address  to  ran  T«» 
Tbibbs  of  Irraki.  (v.  1,  2).    The  Prophet  Trrawe  agate 

TO  JUDAH,   TO   WHOM    HE  HAD  OBIGIKTAXJ.Y   BOX   SKTO 

(v.  8-81).  1»  return  .  .  .  return— play  on  words.  "  If  too* 
wonldest  return  to  thy  land  (thou  most  first),  return  (by  car* 
version  and  repentance)  to  me."  not  remove — no  longer 
be  an  unsettled  wanderer  In  a  strange  land.  So  Cain 
(Genesis  4. 12, 14).  a.  And  thou— Rather,  "  And  if  (carried 
on  from  v.  1)  thou  shalt  swear, '  Jehovah  liveth,'  In  truth," 
Ac,  <• «.,  If  thou  shall  worship  Him  (for  we  swrar  by  thr 
God  whom  we  worship;  cf.  Deuteronomy  8.13;  10.  DO; 
Isaiah  19. 18;  Amos  8. 14)  in  sincerity,  Ac.  and  the  nation* 
—  Rather,  this  Is  apodosls  to  the  "If;"  then  shall  the 
nations  bless  themselves  in  (by)  Htm"  (Isaiah  6ft.  16).  The 
conversion  of  the  nations  will  be  the  consequence  of 
Israel's  conversion  (Psalm  102.13,15;  Roruaus  U.  12,  15) 
3.  Transition  to  Judah.  Supply  mentally.  All  which 
(the  foregolna;  declaration  as  to  Israel)  applies  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem — i.  e.,  and  especially  the  men  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  being  the  most  prominent  in  Judea.  Break  .  ,  . 
Callow  ground— »'.  <?.,  Repent  of  your  Idolatry,  and  so  be 
prepared  to  serve  the  Lord  in  truth  (Hosea  10.  12;  Mat- 
thew 18.7).  The  nnhumbled  heart  Is  like  gronnd  which 
may  be  improved,  being  let  out  to  us  for  that  purpose, 
but  which  Is  as  yet  fallow,  overgrown  with  weeds,  lta 
natural  product.  4.  Remove  your  natural  corruption  ctf 
heart  (Deuteronomy  10. 18;  30.  6;  Romans  2.  »;  Colosslaisr 
2. 11).  ».  cry,  gather  together— Rather,  "  cry  fully,"  i.  «. 
loudly.  The  Jews  are  warned  to  take  measures  against 
the  impending  Chaldean  Invasion  (of.  ch.  8. 14).  ••  'Alan 
—the  standard  toward  Zlon  Intimated  that  the  people  u' 
the  surrounding  country  were  to  fly  to  it.  as  boiae  U 
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itroiiA«*t  of  their  fortresses.     7.  lion.— Nebuchadnezzar 
and  tbe  Chaldeans  (oh.  2. 15 •  5. 8 ;  Daniel  7. 14).    his  thicket 
—  lair:    Babylon,     destroyer  of  the  GentUos  —  Rather, 
•the  nations"  (ch.  25.9).    8.  Nothing  Is  left  to  the  Jews 
but  to  bewail  their  desperate  condition,    anger  .  .  .  not 
tamed  back— (Isaiah  9. 12,  17,  21.)    0.  heart— the  wisdom 
3f  the  moil  leading  men  will  be  ntterly  at  a  loss  to  devise 
means  of  relief.  10.  thou  hast .  .  .  deceived — God,  navlng 
even  the  false  prophets  In  His  bands.  Is  here  said  to  do 
that  which  for  Inscrutable  purposes  He  permits  them  to 
do  (Exodus  9. 12;  2  Thessalonlans  2. 11;  of.  ch.  8. 15;  which 
passage  shows  that  the  dupes  of  error  were  self-prepared 
for  it,  and  that.  God's  predestination  did  not  destroy  their 
moral  freedom  as  voluntary  agents).    The  false  prophets 
'toretold  "peace,"  and  the  Jews  believed  them;  God  over- 
ruled this  to  His  purposes  (ch.  5.  12;  14.18;  Ezekiel  14.9). 
ionl— Rather,  "reacheth  to  the  life."    11.  dry  wind— the 
Hntootn,  terrific  and  destructive,  blowing  from  the  south- 
east across  tbe  sandy  deserts  east  of  Palestine.    Image  of 
the  invading  Babylonian  army  (Hosea  18. 15).    Babylon 
In  Its  tnrn  shall  be  visited  by  a  similar  "  destroying  wind" 
(ch.  51. 1).    of  .  .  .  high  places — i.  e.,  that  sweeps  over  the 
Qigh  places,    daughter — i.  e.,  the  children  of  my  people. 
not  to  fan— a  very  different  wind  from  those  ordinary 
winds  employed  for  fanning  the  grain  in  the  open  air. 
13.  r«Ul  .  .  .  from  those  plates— Rather,  "  a  wind  fuller 
(i. «.,  more  impetuous)  than  those  wind*"  (which  fan  the 
eorn)  (v.  Ill    fRo8KNMULi.KR.]    unto  me— for  me,  as  my 
instrument  for  executing  my  purpose,    sentence— -judg- 
ments against  them  (ch.   1.16).     18.  clouds— continuing 
the  metaphor  In  «.  11, 12.    Clonds  of  sand  and  dost  ao- 
oorapnny  the  simoom,  and  aftor  raptd  gyrations  ascend 
like  a  pillar,     eagles— (Deuteronomy  28.49;    Habakkuk 
I,  8  )   Woe  unto  us— The  people  are  graphically  presented 
belore  ns,  without  it  being  formally  so  stated,  bursting 
out  in  these  exclamations.    14.  Only  one  means  of  de- 
liverance is  left  to  the  Jews  — a  thorough   repentance, 
QESKNira  translates,  "How  long  wilt  thou  harbour  vain 
thoughts ?"  &c.     vain    thoughts — viz.,  projects    for  de- 
liverance,   such    as    enlisting    the    Egyptians   on   their 
tide,     15.  Vor  .  .  .  from  Dan— The  connection  Is:  There 
Is  danger  In  delay;  for  the  voice   of  a  messenger  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  the  Chaldean  enemy  from  Dan, 
the  northern    frontier   of  Palestine  (ch.  8.16;    of.  v.  6; 
eh.  1.  14).    Mount  Ephraim— which  borders  closely  on 
Judah ;  so  that  the  foe  Is  coming  nearer  and  nearer.    Dan 
and  Bethel  In  Ephralm  were  the  two  places  where  Jero- 
boam set  up  the  Idolatrous  calves  (1  Kings  12.  2B);  Just 
retribution.    18.  The  neighbouring  foreign  "nations"  are 
summoned  to  witness  Jehovah's  Judgments  on  His  reb«l 
people  (ch.  0.  18,  19).    watchers— I.  e.,  besiegers  (cf.  2  Sam- 
nel   11.10);  "observed"  or  watched,  i.e.,  besieged,    their 
voice — the  war-shout.     17.  keepers  of  a  Weld — metaphor 
from  those  who  watch  a  field,  to  frighten  away  the  wild 
Roasts.     IH.    (Ch.  2.   17,   19;    Psalm   107.   17.)    this  Is  thy 
wickedness— 4.   «.,  the  fruit  of  thy  wickedness.    19.   The 
prophet  suddenly  assumes  the   language  of  the  Jewish 
»lat.e  personified,  lnmentlng  its  affliction  (ch.  10. 19,  20;  9. 
1,10;  Isaiah  15.5;   cf.  Luke  19.41).     at  my  very  heart— 
Hebrew,  at  the  walls  of  my  heart ;  the  muscles  round  the 
heart.    There  is  a  climax,  the  "  bowels,"  the  pericardium, 
the  "heart"  itself,    maketh  .  . .  nols<- — moaneth.  [Hkw- 
os^aoK.]  alarm — the  battle-shout.   30.  Destruction  .  .  . 
er»  pd— Breach  upon  breach  is  announced  (Psalm  42.  7; 
Ezekiel  7.  26).    The  war  "trumpet"  .  .  .  the  battle-shout 
.  .     the  "destructions"  .  .  .  the  havoc  throughout  "the 
waoleland"  .  .  .  the  spoiling  of  the  shepherds'  "tents" 
(ch.  10.  20 ;  or,  "  tents  "  means  cities,  which  should  be  over- 
thrown as  easily  as  tents  [Caxvin]),  form  a  gradation.  31. 
Judah  in  perplexity  asks,  How  long  is  this  state  of  things 
tocontinue?    33.  Jehovah's  reply;  they  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  miserable,  since  they  persevere  in  sin.    The 
repetition  of  clanses  gives  greater  force  to  the  sentiment, 
'Wise  .  .  .  evil  ...  to  do  good  .  .  .  no   knowledge— re- 
versing the  rule  (Romans  10. 19)  "wise  unto  .  .  .  good, 
simple  concerning  evil."   33.  Graphic  picture  of  the  utter 
insolation  about  to  visit  Palestine.    "I  beheld,  and  lot" 
tour  tirr>n»  »oi*mnIr  repeated,  heljrhtens  the  awful  effect 


or  trie  seen?  Jet  Isaiah  24.  19;  M.  11).  without  form 
void— reduced  to  tbe  primeval  chaos  (Genesis  1.  2X  34. 
mountains — (Isaiah  5.  25.)  moved  lightly— shook  vecio- 
mently.  39.  no  man  .  .  .  birds — no  vestige  of  thx 
human,  or  of  the  feathered  creation,  Is  to  be  seen  (Kecklsl 
88.  20;  Zephaniah  I.  8).  30.  fruitful  place— Hebrew,  Oar- 
met.  a  wilderness — Hebrew,  "Hie  wilderness,"  In  con- 
trast to  "the  fruitful  place."  the  great  desert,  where  Oar- 
mel  was,  there  Is  now  the  desert  of  Arabia.  fMAr/KKB.i 
cities — In  contrast  to  the  fruitful  place  or  field.  37.  Full 
end — utter  destruction :  I  will  leave  some  hope  of  restora- 
tion (ch.  5.  10,  18;  30.  11;  40,  28;  cf.  Leviticus  20.  4-1).  3*». 
For  this — On  account  of  the  desolations  Just  described 
(Isaiah  5.  80 ;  Hosea  4.  8).  not  repent — (Numbers  28.  ISO 
39.  whole  city— Jerusalem:  to  It  the  Inhabitant*  of  the 
country  had  fled  for  refuge;  but  when  it,  too,  is  ilkelj  bo 
fall,  they  flee  out  of  It  to  hide  in  the  "thickets."  Ran- 
dbrson  translates,  " e%<ery  city."  noise— tbe  mere  noise  of 
the  hostile  horsemen  shall  put  you  to  flight.  30.  when 
thou  art  spoiled— rather,  "  thou,  O  destroyed  one."  ("Mat- 
RSR.]  rentest  .  .  .  face  with  painting — Oriental  female* 
paint  their  eyes  with  .stibium,  or  antimony,  to  make 
them  look  full  and  sparkling,  the  black  margin  causing 
the  white  of  the  eyes  to  appear  the  brighter  by  contrast 
(2  Kings  9.  80).  He  uses  the  term  distendest  In  derision  of 
their  effort  to  make  their  eyes  look  large  [MaurbbI;  os 
else,  rentest,  i.  e.,  dost  lacerate  by  puncturing  the  eyelid  «a 
order  to  make  the  antimony  adhere.  [KogKSMTjLLiSB.] 
8o  the  Jews  use  every  artifice  to  secure  the  aid  of  Egyirt 
against  Babylon,  face — rather,  thy  eyes  (Ezekiel  23.  4C* 
31.  anguish— viz.,  occasioned  by  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
daughter  of  Zlon— There  is  peculiar  beauty  In  imppresw- 
ing  the  name  of  the  person  In  trouble,  until  that  troublt 
had  been  fully  described.  [Heitdebhon.1  bewaileth 
herself— ratner,  "draweth  her  breath  short"  [HoBKurvV 
panteth.    spreadeth      .  .  hands— (Lamentations  1. 17.) 

CHAPTER    V. 
Ver.  1-81.    Thk  Cattsb  or  the  Jtn>«Mxarr8  to  bb  xm- 

FXrCTKD  18  TH«  UrUVKRSAL  CORRtTPTIOH  OF  TBLB  PnoriJ. 

1.  a  man — As  the  pious  Joslah,  Baruch,  and  Zephaniah 
lived  In  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  Jeremiah  must  hers 
mean  tbe  mass  of  the  people,  the  king,  his  counsellors. 
the  false  prophets,  and  the  priests,  as  distinguished  fron; 
the  faithful  few,  whom  God  had  openly  separated  from 
the  reprobate  people ;  among  the  latter  not  even  one  Just 
person  was  to  be  found  (Isaiah  9. 16)  [  Calvin);  the  godly, 
moreover,  were  forbidden  to  Intercede  for  them  (ch.  7.  Id; 
of.  Genesis  18.  23,  Ac. ;  Psalm  12. 1 ;  Ezekiel  22.  30).  see  .  . 
know— look  .  .  .  ascertain.  Judgment— Justice,  right- 
eousness, pardon  it— rather,  Iter,  8.  (Titus  1, 16.)  sweat 
falsely — not  a  judicial  oath  ;  but  their  profession  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  Is  Insincere  (v.  7;  ch.  4.  2).  The  re- 
formation under  Joslah  was  merely  superficial  In  th« 
case  of  the  majority.  3.  eyes  upon  the  truth — (Deuter- 
onomy 32.  4;  2  Chronicles  16.9.)  "Truth"  Is  in  contrast 
with  "swear  falsely"  (v.  2).  The  false- professing  Jews 
could  expect  nothing  but  Judgments  from  the  God  of 
truth,  stricken  .  .  .  not  grteved-r-(Ch.  2.  80 ;  Isaiah  1.6; 
9.18.)  refused  .  .  .  correction— (Ch.  7.  28;  Zephaniah  3.2.) 
4.  poor — rather,  "the  poor."  He  supposes  for  the  mo- 
ment that  this  utter  depravity  is  confined  to  the  un  In- 
structed poor,  aud  that  he  would  find  a  different  state  of 
things  In  the  higher  ranks :  but  there  he  finds  unbridled 
profligacy.  5.  tti*y  have  known  -rather,  "they  mual 
know."  The  prophet  supposes  it  as  probable,  considering 
their  position,  but  these— I  found  the  very  reverse  to  b« 
tbe  case,  burst  .  .  .  bonds — set  God's  law  »t  deflanc* 
(Psalm  2.  8).  8.  lion  .  .  .  wolf  .  .  .  leopard— the  strong 
est,  the  most  ravenous,  and  the  swiftest,  respectively,  cd 
beasts :  illustrating  the  formidable  character  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, of  the  evenings — others  not  so  well  translate,  q? 
the  desert*.  The  plural  means  that  it  goes  forth  every  •«•- 
nine  to  seek  its  prey  (Psalm  101.  20;  Habakkuk  L  8;  Zeph 
anlah  8.  8).  leopard  .  .  .  watch  .  .  ,  eities— (Hosea  IS,  7.) 
It  shall  lie  In  wait  about  their  cities.  7.  It  would  not  b» 
consistent  with  God's   holiness   to  let  such   wlcksdAUMf 
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unpunished,     iworn  by— (t>.  2;   oh.  4.2);  i.  «.,  «w» 
skipped,    no  gods— < Deuteronomy  32.  21.)    ted  .  .  .  to  the 

toll— «o  the  Kerl  (Hebrew  Margin)  reads.    God's  bountl- 
fulness  1h  contrasted  with  Uu-lr  apostasy  (Deuteronomy  32. 
16V.    Prosperity,  the  gift  of  God.  designed  to  lead  men  to 
Him,  often   produces  the    opposite  effect.    The  Hebrew 
Chetib  (text)  rendu:  "  I  bound  them  (to  me)  by  oath,"  vuu. 
In  the  mnrruiye  coveiuiiu,  sealed  at  Sinai  between  God  and 
Israel ;  In  contrast  to  which  stands  their  "adultery:"  the 
antltheslx  favours  this,    adultery  .  .  .  harlots'  houses— 
spiritually:  idolatry  in  temples  of  Idols ;  bat  literal  pros* 
SUution  is  also  Included,  being  frequently  part  of  ldol-wor- 
ahlp:  e.  g.,  in  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta.    8. 
to  the  morning— (Isaiah  5. 1L.)     "Rising  early  In  the 
morning  "  is  a  phrase  for  unceasing  eagerness  In  any  par- 
nut;   such  was   the   Jews'    avidity  after    Idol- worship. 
Madbjcu  transude*  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  contin- 
ually wander  to  and   fro,"   Inflamed  with  last  (oh.  2.  28). 
Bat  English  Version  Is  simpler  (cf.  oh.  IS.  27;  Exeklel  22. 11). 
0,  (Ver.  28 ;  ch.  9.  9 ;  44.  22.)    10.  Abrupt  apostrophe  to  the 
Babylonians,  to  take  Jerusalem,  but  not  to  destroy  (As  na- 
tion utter I]/  iNoU,  ch.  4.27).     battlements—  rather,   tendrils 
[HAraKKj:  the  state  being  compared  to  a  vine  (ch.12.10), 
the  stem  of  which  was  to  be  spared,  while  the  tendrils  (the 
chief  meu)  were  to  be  removed.  11.  (Ch.  3. 20.)  I*,  belled— 
denied.    It  t*  not  he— rather,  "  (Jehovah)  Is  not  Hb,"  4,  «., 
the  true  and  only  God   (ch.  14.  22;    Deuteronomy  S3,  M; 
Iaalah  48.  10, 13).    By  their  Idolatry  they  virtually  denied 
Him.  Or,  referring  to  what  follows,  and  to  v.  9,  "  (Jehovah) 
Is  not,"  vis.,  about  to  be  the  punlsher  of  oar  sins  (ch.  14. 18; 
Ualah  28.  15).    13.  Continuation  of  the  unbelieving  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,    the  prophets— who  prophesy  punish- 
ment ooml  ng  on  us.   the  word— the  Holy  Spirit,  who  speaks 
through  true  prophets.  Is  not  In  them.     [Uaukik.]    Or 
else,  "There  Is  no  word  (Divine  communication) In  them" 
(Hosea  1. 2)  [Rosknmcllkk].    thus,  Ac.— their  Ill-omened 
prophecies  shall  fall  on  themselves.    1*.  ye  .  .  .  thy .  .  , 
this  people— He  turns  away  from  addressing  the  people 
to  the  prophet;  Implying  that  He  pats  them  to  a  distance 
from  Him,  and  only  communicates  with  them  through 
his  prophet  (v.  19).    Are.  .  .  .  wood— Thy  denunciations 
of  judgments  shali  be  fulfilled,  and  shall  consume  them  as 
tlrs  does  wood.    In  eh.  23.  29  it  Is  the  penetrating  energy  of 
fire  which  Is  the  point  of  comparison.    10.  (Ch.  L  IS;  6.22.) 
A.1  lading  to  Deuteronomy  28.  49,  Ac.     Israel— 4,  «.,  JoUh. 
mighty  —  from  an  Arabic  root,  enduring.      The  fourfold 
repetition  of  "  nation"  heightens  the  force,  ancient— The 
Chaldeans  came  originally  from  the  Carduchlan  and  Ar- 
menian mountain*  north  of  Mesopotamia,  whenoe  they 
Immigrated  into  Babylonia;  like  all  mountaineers,  they 
were  brave  and  hardy  (Note,  Isaiah  23. 18).    language  .  .  . 
kavwett  not— Isaiah  86.  11  shows  that  Aramaic  was  not 
enderstood  by  the  multitude,  but  only  by  the  educated 
slasses.    [Maukes.]    Hendkksoj*  refers  It  to  the  original 
language   of  the   Babylonians,  which,  he    thinks,  they 
brought  with  them  from  their  native  hills,  akin  to  the 
Persic,  not  to  the  Aramaic,  or  any  other  Semitic  tongue, 
the  parent  of  the  modern  Kurd.     16.  open  sepulchre— 
(Of.   Psalm  5. 9.)     Their  quiver  is  all-devouring,  as  the 
grave  opened  to  receive  the  dead:  as  many  as  are  the  ar- 
rows, so  many  are  the  deaths.    17.  (Leviticus  26.  14.)    18. 
(Ver.  10;  ch.  4.  27.)    Nevertheless—  Not  even  in  those  days 
of  Judgments,  God  will  not  utterly  exterminate  His  peo- 
ple.   10.  Retribution  In  kind.    As  ye  have  forsaken  me 
ich.  2.  IS),  so  shall  ye  be  forsaken  by  me.  As  ye  have  served 
strange  (foreign)  gods  In  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve 
strangers  (foreigners)  in  a  land  not  yours.    Ct  the  similar 
retribution  in  Deuteronomy  28.  47,  48.    nl.  cyee,  .  .  .  and 
wvrB.t  and—  translate,  "and  yet"  (ct  Deuteronomy  20.  4; 
Isaiah  6.  9).     Having  powers  of  perception,  they  did  not 
as*  them:  still  they  were  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
them.  *3.  sand— though  made  up  of  particles  easily  shift- 
ing about,  I  render  It  sufficient  to  curb  the  violence  of  the 
sea.    Bach  Is  your  monstrous  perversity,  that  the  raging, 
evnseleas  sea  sooner  obeys  me,  than  ye  do  who  profess  to 
be  intelligent  [Calvin]  (Job  26.  10;  88.10,  II;  Proverbs  8. 
»;  Revelation  15.  4).    *3.  (Ch.  6.  28.)    **.  rain  . . .  flbramai 
latter—  the  "  former"  falls  from  the  middle  of  October 
Six 


to  the  beg  tnlng  ol  I/eeember.  rhe  "latter,"  or  sprang 
rain  la  Pa  Mtlne  falls  before  harvest  in  March  and  April, 
and  Is  ess  .n  tlal  for  ripening  the  crops  (Deuteronomy  11. 
14;  Joel  2  £).  weeks  of .  .  .  harvest  — the  seven  weeks 
between  ^assover  and  pentecost,  beginning  on  the  16th  of ' 
Nlsan  (T  ■uteronomy  16.9).  By  God's  special  providence 
no  rain  ell  In  Palestine  during  the  harvest  weeks,  so  thai  > 
harver  .  work  went  on  without  Interruption  (see  Genesis 
8.22'  SW.  National  guilt  had  caused  the  suspension  ol  I 
these  national  mercies  mentioned  in  v.  24  (of.  ch.  8.  3).  06. 
(Proverbs  1.  ll,  17,  IS ;  Habakkuk  1. 15.)  as  he  that  setteth 
snares—  rather,  "as  fowlers  crouch."  FMacbkh.;  trap— 
lit.,  destruction:  the  Instrument  of  destruction,  catch 
men— not  as  Peter,  to  save  (Luke  5.  10),  but  to  deetroj 
men.  97.  full  of  deceit— full  of  treasures  got  by  deceit. 
rich— (Psalm  73.  12,  18-20.)  98.  shine— the  effect  ol  fatness 
on  the  skin  (Deuteronomy  32.  15).  They  live  a  life  of  self-  ' 
Indulgence,  overpass  .  .  .  the  wicked— exceed  even  the 
Gentiles  in  wickedness  (ch.  2.  S3;  Ezeklel  5.  6,  7).  Judge 
not  .  .  .  fatherless— (Isaiah  1.  23).  yet  .  .  .  prosper— (Ch. 
12,  L)  SO.  (Ver.  »;  Malachl  3.  6.)  30.  (Ch.  23.  14;  Hosea  1 
10.)  31.  bear  rule  by  their  m»*ui — lit.,  according  to  the* 
hands,  i.  «.,  under  their  guidance  (1  Chronicles  25. 1).  As  x 
sample  of  the  priests  lending  themselves  to  the  deceits  of  ' 
the  false  prophets,  to  gain  Influence  over  the  people,  aw 
oh.  29.  24-32.  love  to  have  it  so— (Mlcah  2.  LL)  end  there* 
ef—  the  fatal  Issue  of  this  sinful  coarse,  when  Divine  Judg- 
ments shall  come. 

OHAPTEB    VI. 

Ver.  1-80.  Zioir'a  Foaa  n>?iu  Wsj.  awautst  m, 
bu  Bin  AM  rnx  aaUS*.  1.  Benjamin— Jerusalem  was 
situated  In  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whloh  was  here  separ- 
ated from  that  of  J  udah  by  the  valley  of  Hlnnom.  Thougfc 
It  was  Inhabited  partly  by  Benjamltes,  pertly  by  men  ef 
Jndah,  he  addresses  the  former  as  being  his  own  country- 
men, blow  , . .  trumpet  . .  .  Tekoa  Tikehu,  Tekoa  form 
a  play  on  sounds.  The  blrtb-plaoe  of  Amos.  Beth-ha— 
eerens— meaning  in  Hebrew,  vineyard-house.  It  and  Tekoa 
were  a  few  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  enemy  cams 
from  the  north,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try would  naturally  flee  southwards.  The  fire-signal  on 
the  hills  gave  warning  of  danger  approaching.  %. 
likened— rather,  "I  lay  waste."  IA,  "O  comely  and 
delicate  one,  I  lay  waste  the  daughter  of  Zlon,"  i.  &.,  thee. 
Bo  Zecharlah  8.  9,  "  before  Joshua,"  C  «..  before  thee, 
[Maorkk.]  3.  shepherds  —  hostile  leaders  with  their 
armies  (ch.  L  15;  4. 17 ;  49. 20;  50. 15).  feed— They  shall  con- 
sume each  one  all  that  Is  near  him ;  lit.,  " hie  hand,"  i.  e, 
the  place  whloh  he  occupies  (Numbers  2. 17 ;  Note,  Isaiah 
58.  51  4,  9.  The  Invading  soldiers  encourage  one  anothei 
to  the  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Prepare— lit,  SancH/y  war, 
&  •„  Proclaim  It  formally  with  solemn  rites;  the  invasion 
wee  solemnly  ordered  by  God  (ct  Isaiah  13.  •).  at  noon— 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  when  attacks  were  rarely  made 
(oh.  15.  8 ;  20. 16).  Even  at  this  time  they  wished  to  attack, 
such  Is  their  eagerness,  woe  unto  as— The  words  of  the 
Invaders,  mourning  the  approach  of  mgnt  which  would 
suspend  their  hostile  operations;  still,  even  In  spite  of 
the  darkness,  at  night  they  renew  the  attack  <v.  5).  6.  cast 
—Hebrew,  pour  out;  referring  to  the  emptying  of  the  bas- 
kets of  earth  to  make  the  mound,  formed  of  "  trees"  and 
earth-work,  to  overtop  the  city  walls.  The  "trees"  were 
also  used  to  make  warlike  engines  with,  this— pointing 
the  invaders  to  Jerusalem,  visited  —  t,  ».,  punished, 
wholly  oppression— or  Join  "wholly"  with  "visited." 
i.  s.,  she  Is  altogether  (in  her  whole  extent)  to  be  punished 
[Mamma.  ]  T.  fountain— rather,  a  well  dug,  from  which 
water  springs ;  distinct  from  a  natural  spring  or  fountain. 
ensteth  out — causeih  to  flow ;  lit.,  oauseth  to  dig,  the  cans* 
>el  ng  put  for  the  effect  (2  Kings  21.  16,  24 ;  Isaiah  57.  29). 
see— Jehovah.  8.  Tender  appeal  in  the  midst  of  threats, 
depart  —  Hebrew,  "be  torn  away.-"  Jehovah's  affectloa 
■nsjktag.  Him  unwilling  to  depart;  His  attachment  to  Je- 
rusalem was  such  that  an  effort  was  needed  to  tear  him- 
self from  it  (Ezeklel  23.  II;  Hosea  8.  12:  IX  (0.  9.  The 
Jew*  are  the  grapes,  their  enemies  the  unsparing  i 
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lain  back  .  .  .  hand— again  and   again  bring  freehly- 

gethered  handfula  to  the  basket*;  referring  to  the  re- 
peated carrying  away  of  oaptlves  to  Babylon  (ch.  52.  2B-S0; 
I  Kings  24.  14;  25.11).  10.  eu  U  uncircumclsed  —  closed 
•gainst  the  precept*  of  God  by  the  foreskin  of  carnality 
(Leviticus  38.  41 ;  Ezeklel  44.  7;  AcU  7.  51).  word  ...  re- 
proach—(Ch.  20.  8.)  11.  fury  of  .  .  .  Iiord— His  denun- 
ciations communicated  to  the  prophet  against  Judah. 
weary  with  holding  In  — (Ch.  20.9.)  1  will  pour— or 
sine  Imperative:  the  command  of  God  (see  v.  12),  "Pour 
UonL."  [Mackes.J  aged  .  .  .  full  of  days— The  former 
means  one  becoming  old;  the  latter  a  decrepit  old  man 
[MAtTBBB.]  (Job  5.26;  Isaiah  65.20).  1».  The  very  punish- 
ments threatened  by  Moses  in  the  event  of  disobedience 
to  God  (Deuteronomy  28.  30).  turned  —  transferred.  13. 
(Ch.  8. 10;  Isaiah  56.  11;  Micah  8.  11.)  14.  hurt— the  spirit- 
ual wound,  slightly— as  if  It  were  bet  a  slight  wound ;  or, 
tot  a  slight  manner,  pronouncing  all  sound  where  there  Is 
no  soundness,  saying  —  viz.,  the  prophet*  and  priests 
(v.  18).  Whereas  they  ought  to  warn  the  people  of 
Impending  Judgments  and  the  need  of  repentance,  they 
say  these  is  nothing  to  fear,  peace — Including  soundness. 
All  is  mouth!  In  the  nation's  moral  state,  so  all  will  be  peace 
as  to  its  political  state  (ch.  4.  10;  8.  11 ;  14.  18 ;  23. 17 ;  Ezeklel 
13.  5, 10 ;  22.  28).  19.  Rosenmtjlles  translate*,  "  They  ought 
to  have  besn  ashamed,  because."  <fec,  "but,"  Ac;  the  He- 
brew verb  often  expressing,  Uut  the  action,  but  the  duty  to 
perform  it,  Genesis  20.  9 ;  Malachi  2.  7).  Maurkk  translate*, 
"They  shall  be  put  to  shame,  for  they  commit  abomina- 
tion; nay  (the  prophet  correcting  himself),  there  is  no 
shame  in  them"  (ch.  3.  8;  8. 12;  Ezeklel  3.  7;  Zephanlah  3. 
I).  them  that  fall— they  shall  fall  with  the  rest  of  their 
people  who  are  doomed  to  fall,  i.  «.,  I  will  now  cease  from 
words;  I  will  execute  vengeance.  [Caxvin.J  16.  Image 
from  travellers  who  have  lost  their  road,  stopping  and 
inquiring  which  is  the  right  way  on  which  they  once  had 
been,  but  from  which  they  have  wandered,  old  paths — 
Idolatry  and  apostasy  are  the  modern  way ;  the  worship 
of  God  the  old  way.  Evil  is  not  coeval  with  good,  but  a 
modem  degnxeracy  from  good.  The  forsaking  of  God  is 
not,  in  a  true  sense,  a  "way  cast  up"  at  all  (ch.  18.15; 
Psalm  139.  24;  Malachi  4.  4).  rest— (Isaiah  28.  12;  Matthew 
.L  29.)  17.  watchmen— prophets,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
announce  impending  calamities,  so  as  to  lead  the  people 
to  repentance  (Isaiah  21. 11;  58.  1;  Ezeklel  3. 17;  Habakkuk 
11).  18.  congregation— parallel  to  "nations;"  it  there- 
fore means  the  gathered  people*  who  are  Invited  to  be  wit- 
Besses  how  great  Is  the  perversity  of  the  Israelites  (v.  16, 
17),  and  that  they  deserve  the  severe  punishment  about 
lobe  inflicted  on  them  (v.  19).  what  Is  among  them— 
what  deed*  are  committed  by  the  Israelite*  (v.  16,  17). 
[Uaubis.J  Or,  "what  punishment*  are  about  to  be  In- 
flicted on  them."  [Calvin.]  19.  (Isaiah  1.  2.)  fruit  of 
.  .  .  thoughts — (Proverbs  1.  31.)  nor  to  my  Saw,  but  re- 
jected it — lit.,  "and  (as  to)  my  law  they  have  rejected  It." 
The  same  construction  occurs,  Genesis  22.  24.  SO.  Lit., 
"To  what  purpose  is  this  to  me,  that  incense  cometh  to 
me?"  Incense  .  .  .  cane— (Isaiah  43.24;  60. 6.)  No  external 
services  are  accepted  by  God  without  obedience  of  the 
heart  and  life  (ch.  7.  21 ;  Psalm  50.  7-9;  Isaiah  1.  11 ;  Micah 
t.  6,  Ac),  sweet  .  .  .  sweet — antithesis.  Your  sweet  cane 
Is  not  sweet  to  me.  The  calamus.  81.  stumbling-blocks 
—instruments  of  the  Jews'  ruin  (c£  Matthew  21. 44 ;  Isaiah 
».  14 ;  1  Peter  2.  8).  God  Himself  ("  I")  lays  them  before  the 
reprobate  (Psalm  69.  22;  Romans  1.  28;  11.  9).  fathers  .  .  . 
sons  .  .  .  neighbour  .  .  .  friend  —  indiscriminate  ruin. 
22.  north  .  .  .  sides  of  the  earth  —  The  ancients  were 
little  acquainted  with  the  north;  therefore  It  Is  called  the 
reimHest  region*  (as  the  Hebrew  for  "sldea"  ought  to  be 
translated,  see  Note,  Isaiah  14.  IS)  of  the  earth.  The  Chal- 
dees  are  meant  (ch.  I.  15;  5.  15).  It  Is  striking  that  the 
very  same  calamities  which  the  Chaldeans  nad  inflicted 
an  Zlon  are  threatened  as  the  retribution  to  be  dealt  In 
tarn  to  themselves  by  Jehovah  (ch.  50.  41-43).  33.  like 
Ike  «en— (Isaiah  5.30.)  as  mem  for  war— not  that  they 
vere  like  warriors,  for  they  were  warriors  ;  bat  "arrayed 
steal  perfectly  a*  warriors."  [Maureb.J  **.  fame  thereof 
-the  report  of  them.  *&.  He  addresses  "  the  daughter  tr° 
%3. 


Zlon"  (v.  23);  caution  to  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  not  ia 
expose  themselves  to  the  enemy  by  going  outside  of  tot 
city  walls,  sword  of  the  enemy — lit.,  there  it  a  sword  Jt 
the  enemy  ;  the  enemy  hath  a  sword.  X6.  wallaw  .  .  .  tat 
ashes— (Ch.  25. 34 ;  Micah  1.  V). )  A*  they  usually  In  moan- 
ing only  "cast  ashes  on  the  head,"  wallowing  in  them 
means  something  more,  vix.,  so  entirely  to  cover  one's 
self  with  ashes  as  to  be  like  one  who  had  rolled  In  them 
(Ezeklel  27.  SO),  as  for  an  only  son— (Amos  8. 10;  Zeoh- 
ariah  12.  10.)  lamentation — lit.,  lamentation  expressed 
by  beating  the  breast.  37.  tower  .  .  .  fortress — (ch.  1.  IB), 
rather,  "an  assayer  (and)  explorer."  By  a  metaphor 
from  metallurgy  in  v.  27-30,  Jehovah,  in  conclusion,  con- 
firms the  prophet  In  his  office,  and  the  latter  sums  up 
the  description  of  the  reprobate  people  on  whom  he  had 
to  work.  The  Hebrew  for  "assayer"  (Englith  Version, 
"  tower")  Is  from  a  root  to  try  metals.  "  Explorer"  {English 
Version,  "fortress")  Is  from  an  Arabic  root,  keen- sighted , 
or  a  Hebrew  root,  cutting,  i.  e.,  separating  the  metal  from 
the  dross.  [Ewald.]  Gesbnius  translate*  as  English  Ver- 
sion, "fortress,"  which  does  not  accord  with  the  previous 
"  assayer."  88.  grievous  revolters — lit.,  contumacious  af 
the  contumacious,  i.  e.,  most  contumacious,  the  Hebrew  mode 
of  expressing  a  superlative.  So  "  the  strong  among  the 
mighty,"  i.  «.,  the  strongest  (Ezeklel  32.  21).  8ee  ch.  5. 
23;  Hosea  4.  16.  walking  with  slanders— (ch.  9.  *.) 
"Going  about  for  the  purpose  of  slandering."  [Maukjw.] 
braes,  &o.—4.e.,  copper.  It  and  "iron"  being  the  baser 
and  harder  metals  express  the  debased  and  obdurate 
character  of  the  Jews  (Isaiah  48.  4 ;  60. 17).  »».  bellows 
.  .  .  burned— so  Intense  a  heat  is  made  that  the  very  bel- 
lows are  almost  set  on  fire.  Rosenmuiojkb  translate*  not 
so  well  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  pant"  or  "  snort,"  referring 
to  the  sound  of  the  bellows  blown  hard,  lead — employed 
to  separate  the  baser  metal  from  the  silver,  as  quicksilver 
Is  now  used.  In  other  words,  the  utmost  pains  have  beea 
used  to  purify  Israel  In  the  furnace  of  affliction,  but  la 
vain  (ch.  5.  8 ;  1  Peter  1.  7.)  consumed  of  the  fire — In  the 
Cfietib  or  Hebrew  text,  the  "  consumed"  is  supplied  out  of 
the  previous  "  burned."  Translating  as  Rosen  a  uxjukb, 
"pant,"  this  will  be  inadmissible;  and  Va.&  Keri  (Hebrew 
margin)  division  of  the  Hebrew  words  will  have  to  be 
read,  to  get "  is  consumed  of  the  Are."  This  is  an  argu- 
ment for  the  translation,  "are  burned."  founder— the 
refiner,  wicked  .  .  .  not  plucked  away— answering  tc 
the  dross  which  has  no  good  metal  to  be  separated,  the 
mass  being  all  dross.  30.  Reprobate — Silver  so  full  of 
alloy  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  (Isaiah  L  22).  The  Jews 
were  fit  only  for  rejection. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-34.    Chapters  7.-9.    Delivered  in  thi  Basim- 

NINQ  OP  JEHOIAKIM'8  ReION,  ON  TH8  OCCASION  OF  SOKE 

Public  Festival.  The  prophet  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  in  order  that  the  multitudes  from  the  country 
might  hear  him.  His  life  was  threatened,  It  appears  from 
ch.  26. 1-9,  for  this  prophecy,  denouncing  the  fate  of  Shilok 
as  about  to  befall  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  propheey 
given  In  detail  here  is  summarily  referred  to  there.  After 
Joslah's  death  the  nation  relapsed  Into  Idolatry,  through 
Jeholakim's  bad  Influence;  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was, 
however,  combined  with  It  (v.  4, 10).  a.  the  gate — i.  «.,  the 
gate  of  the  court  of  Israel  within  that  of  the  women. 
Those  whom  Jeremiah  addresses  came  through  the  gate 
leading  into  the  court  of  the  women,  and  the  gate 
leading  Into  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles 
("these  gates").  3.  cause  you  to  dwell— permit  you  stilt 
to  dwell  (ch.  18.  11 ;  26.  13).  4.  The  Jews  falsely  thought 
that  because  their  temple  had  been  chosen  by  Jehovah  as 
His  peculiar  dwelling.  It  could  never  be  dexlioyed.  Men 
think  that  ceremonial  observances  will  supersede  the 
need  of  holiness  (Isaiah  48.  2;  Micah  3.  11).  The  trlpal 
repetition  of  "the  temple  of  Jehovah"  expresses  the 
intense  confidence  of  the  Jews  (see  ch.  22.  29;  Isaiah  6. 1% 
theee — the  temple  buildings  which  the  propbet  points  t# 
with  his  finger  (v.  2).  ».  For— But.  [Maurkh.]  Jwdgnaettf 
'natloe  (eh.  22.  3>.    thi*  olace—  this  city  and  land  (a  *> 
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t-a  1'nar  tiMirtr-ao  v.  19;  "to  the  confusion  of  their  own 
fiuse*"  (oh.  13. 10;  Proverbs  8.  86).    T.  The  apodosls  to  the 
"!....  If"  (v.  5,  6).    to  dwell— to  continue  to  dwell,    for 
r<rer  and  ever— Joined  with  "  to  dwell,"  not  with  the  words 
"gave  to  your  fathers"  (cf.  ch.  8.  18;  Deuteronomy  4.40). 
».  that  cannot  profit— MaUKER  translate*,  " SO  that  yon 
•roflt  nothing"  (see  v.  4;  ch.  5.  81.)    9, 10.  "Will  ye  steal, 
fcc..  and  then  come  and  stand  before  met"    whom  ye 
kuovv  not — Ye  have  no  grounds  of  "knowing"  that  they 
Ixe  gods;  but  1  have  manifested  my  Godhead  by  my  law, 
•y  benefit*  conferred,  and  by  miracles.    This  aggravates 
toeir  crime.    (Calvin.]    (Judges  5.8.)     10.  And  come— 
and   yet  come  (Ezeklel  23.  89).     we  are  delivered — viz., 
from  all  impending  calamities.    In  spite  of  the  prophet's 
tli  reals,  we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  we  have  offered  our  sac- 
rifices, and  therefore  Jehovah  will  "deliver"  us.    to  do 
all    these   abominations — viz.,   those    enumerated   (v.  9). 
These  words  are  not  to  be  connected  with  "we  are  de- 
livered," but  thus:  "  Is  it  with  Ui.it  design  that  ye  come  and 
«tand  before  me  in  this  house,"  in  order  that  having  of- 
fered your  worthless  sacrifices  ye  may  be  taken  into  my 
favour  and  so  do  all  these  abominations  (v.  9)  with  Im- 
punity ?    [Matjkeb.]    11.  den  of  robbers— Do  you  regard 
nay  temple  as  being  what  robbers  make  their  den,  viz.,  an 
asylum  wherein  ye  may  obtain  impunity  for  your  abom- 
inations (v.  10)  ?    seen  It — viz.,  that  ye  treat  my  house  as  if 
It  were  a  den  of  thieves.    Jehovah  implies  more  than  is 
expressed,  "  I  have  seen  and  will  punish  it "  (Isaiah  56.  7 ; 
Matthew   21.  13).      13.    my    slave  .   .  .  In    Shiloh— God 
caused  His  tabernacle  to  be  set  up  in  Shiloh  in  Joshua's 
days  (Joshua  18. 1 ;  Judges  18.  81).    In  Ell's  time  Ood  gave 
the  ark,  which  had  been  at  Shiloh,  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  (ch.  26.  6 ;  I  Samuel  4. 10,  11 ;   Psalm  78.  56-61). 
Shiloh  was  situated  between  Bethel  and   Shechem    In 
Ephralm.     at  the  first— Implying  that  Shiloh  exceeded 
the  Jewish  temple  In  antiquity.    But  God's  favour  1b  not 
tied  down  to  localities  (Acts  7.  44).    my  people  Israel — 
Israel  was  God's  people,  yet  He  spared  it  not  when  rebel- 
lious: neither  will  He  spare  Judah,  now  that  It  rebels, 
though   heretofore  It  has  been  His  people,    13.  rising 
.  .  .  early — implying   unwearied  earnestness  In  solicit- 
ing them  (v.  25;  ch.  11. 17 ;  2  Chronicles  86.  15).    14.  I  gave 
—and  I  therefore  can  revoke  the  gift  (for  it  is  still  mine, 
IovitiouH  25.  23),  now  that  ye  fall  In  the  only  object  for 
which  it  was  given,  the  promotion  of  my  glory.    Shiloh— 
as  I  ceased  to  dwell  there,  transferring  my  temple  to  Je- 
rusalem;  so  I  will  cease   to   dwell  at   Jerusalem.     15. 
your  brethren — children  of  Abraham,  as  much  as  you. 
whole  seed  of  Ephralm— They  were  superior  to  you  In 
numbers  and  power:  th«y  were  ten  tribes:  ye  but  two. 
"  Ephralm,"  as  the  leading  tribe,  stands  for  the  whole  ten 
tribes  (2  Kings  17.  23;  Psalm  78.  67,  68).    10.  When  people 
are  given  up  to  Judloial  hardness  of  heart.  Intercessory 
prayer  for  them  Is  unavailing  (ch.  1L  14;  14.  11;  15.  1;  Ex- 
odus 32.  10;   1  John  5. 16).    17.  Jehovah  leaves  it  to  Jere- 
miah himself  to  decide,  is  there  not  good  reason  that 
prayers  should  no',  be  heard  In  behalf  of  such  rebels  7    18. 
children  .  .  .  fathers  .  .  .  women — not  merely  Isolated 
Individuals  practised  idolatry:  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  and  whole  families,  contributed  their  Joint  efforts 
to  promote  it.    Oh  that  there  were  the  same  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  God  as  there  is  for  error  (oh.  44. 17, 19;  19. 18)! 
cakes  .  .  .  queen  of  heaven — Cake*  were  made  of  honey, 
fine  flour,  Ac,  In  a  round  flat  shape  to  resemble  the  dlso 
of  the  moon,  to  which  they  were  offered.    Others  read  as 
Margin,  "  Hie  frame  of  heaven,"  i.  «.,  the  planett  generally; 
so  LXX.  here;  bat  elBewhere  LXX.  translate,  "queen  of 
beaven."    The  Phoenicians  called  the  moon  Athtoreth  or 
Attarte :  the  wife  of  Baal  or  Moloch,  the  ktng  of  heaven. 
The  mule  uud  female  pair  of  deities  symbolized  the  gen- 
erative powers  of  nature;   bence  arose  the  introduction 
•f  prostitution  In  the  worship.     The  Babylonians  wor- 
shipped her  as  Mylitta,  i.  e.,  generative.    Our  Monday,  or 
Moon-diiy.  Indicates  the  former  prevalence  of  moon-wot- 
Ship  (Note,  Isaiah  65.  11).    that  they  may  provoke  me— 
Implying    design:   in    worshipping    strange    gods    they 
•Mined  as  if  purposely  to  provoke  Jehovah.    19.    Is  It  me 
ittAi  I**""  «»*ovoke  to  anj»*-*     T-  «♦  **nt  th mmstUms  f    Ac. 


(Deuteronomy  S2.  16,  21 ;  Job  86.  6,  8;  Proverbs  8.  M).  *• 
beast  .  .  .  trees  .  .  .  ground— Why  doth  Ood  vent  Hli 
fury  on  these T  On  account  of  man,  for  whom  these  wort 
created,  that  the  sad  spectacle  may  strike  terror  Into  hut. 
(Romans  8.20-22).  £1.  Put  .  .  .  burnt  offering*  unto  .  . 
sacrifices  .  .  .  eat  flesh— Add  the  former  (which  the  las 
required  to  be  wholly  burnt)  to  the  latter  (which  were 
burnt  only  in  part),  and  "  eat  flesh,"  even  offthe  holocaust* 
or  burnt  offerings.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  salth  Jeho> 
vah,  you  may  do  with  one  and  the  other  alike.  I  will  u*vt 
neither  (Isaiah  1.  11 ;  Hosea  8.  13;  Amos  5.  21,  22).  33.  >'o« 
contradicting  the  Divine  obligation  of  the  legal  sacrifices. 
But,  "I  did  not  requtre  sacrifices,  unless  combined  with 
moral  obedience  "  (Psalm  50.  8 ;  5L.  16,  17).  The  superior 
claim  of  the  moral  above  the  positive  precepts  of  the  law 
was  marked  by  the  ten  commandments  having  been  de- 
livered first,  and  by  the  two  tables  of  stone  belug  de- 
posited alone  In  the  ark  (Deuteronomy  6.  6).  The  negative 
in  Hebrew  often  supplies  the  want  of  the  comparative: 
not  excluding  the  thing:  denied,  but  only  Implying  the 
prior  claim  of  the  thing  set  In  opposition  to  it  (Hosea  6.  «>. 
"  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  (1  Samuel  15.  22). 
Love  to  God  Is  the  supreme  end,  external  observances 
only  means  towards  that  end.  "  The  mere  sacrifice  was 
not  so  much  what  I  commanded,  as  the  sincere  submission 
to  my  will  which  gives  to  the  sacrifice  all  Its  virtue." 
[Magek,  Atonement,  note  57.]  33.  (Exodus  15.  26;  19.  5.) 
34.  hearkened  not— They  did  not  give  even  a  partial 
hearing  to  me  (Psalm  81.  11.  12).  Imagination— rather,  as 
Margin,  "  the  stubbornness."  backward,  <fcc. — (Ch.  2.  27 ; 
32.  S3 ;  Hosea  4.  16.)  30.  rising  .  .  .  early— (v.  13.)  «8. 
hardened  .  .  .  neck — (Deuteronomy  31.27;  Isaiah  48.4: 
Acts  7.  51.)  worse  than  their  fathers— (Ch.  16.  12.)  In  a 
22  He  had  said,  "your  fathers;"  here  He  says,  "the* 
fathers;"  the  change  to  the  third  person  marks  growing 
alienation  from  them.  He  no  longer  addresses  themselves. 
as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  in  the  case  of  such  hard- 
ened rebels.  37.  Therefore— rather,  "  Though  thou  speak 
.  .  .  yet  they  will  not  hearken  "  [Macrkb]  (Ezeklel  2. 7). 
A  trial  to  the  prophet's  faith ;  though  he  knew  his  warn 
lngs  would  be  unheeded,  still  he  was  to  give  them  in  ob« 
dlence  to  God.  38.  unto  them — i.  e.,  in  reference  to  tiiom 
a  nation— the  word  usually  applied  to  the  Gentile  notion* 
Is  here  applied  to  the  Jews,  as  being  cast  off  and  classed 
by  God  among  the  Gentiles,  nor  recelveth  correction— 
(Ch.  5.  8.)  truth  .  .  .  perished— (Ch.  9.  8.)  39.  Jeremiah 
addresses  Jerusalem  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  who. 
In  grief  for  her  lost  children,  deprives  her  head  of  Its  chic  J 
ornament,  and  goes  up  to  the  hills  to  weep  (Judges  11.  37, 
88;  Isaiah  15.2).  hair— flowing  looks,  like  those  of  a 
Nazarite.  high  places— the  scene  of  her  idolatries  is  to 
be  the  scene  of  her  mourning  (ch.  3.  21).  generation  of 
his  wrath— the  generation  with  which  he  is  wroth.  So 
Isaiah  10.6;  "the  people  of  my  wrath."  30.  set  their 
abominations  In  the  houa*— (Ch.  82.  84 ;  2  Kings  21.  4.  7 ; 
28.4;  Ezekiel  8.  5-14.)  31.  hlghpt*ce«of  Tophet— thealtar$ 
[HoRSLKYjof  Topbet;  erected  to  Moloch,  on  the  heights 
along  the  south  of  the  valley  facing  Zi on.  bum  .  .  .  sons 
—(Psalm  106.  88.)  commanded  .  .  .  not— put  for,  "  I  for- 
bad expressly  "  (Deuteronomy  17.  8 ;  12.  81).  See  ch.  2.  23 ; 
Isaiah  30.  33;  Note*.  3-i.  valley  of  slaughter— so  named 
because  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Jews  about  to  take 
place  at  Jerusalem :  a  Just  retribution  of  their  sin  In  slay- 
ing their  children  to  Moloch  in  Tophet.  no  place— no  room, 
viz.,  to  bury  in,  so  many  shall  be  those  slain  by  the  Chal- 
deans (ch.  19.  11 ;  Ezeklel  6.  5).  33.  fray— scare  or  frighten 
(Deuteronomy  28.  26).  Typical  of  the  last  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Lord's  host  and  the  apostasy  (Revelation  19. 17, 
18,  21).  34.  Referring  to  the  Joyous  songs  and  music  with 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  escorted  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  home  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former; 
a  custom  still  prevalent  In  the  East  (ch.  16.  9-  Isaiah  24. 
7,  8;  Revelation  18.  23).      - 
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Ions  Babylonians  were  about  to  violate  the  sanctuaries 
A  the  dead  in  search  of  plunder;  for  ornaments,  treas- 
ures, and  insignia  of  royalty  were  usually  burled  with 
kings.    Or  rather,  their  purpose  was  to  do  the  greatest  dis- 
koiu/ur  to  the  dead  (Isaiah  14.  19).    3.  spread  .  .  .  before 
the  mu,  Ac.— retribution  in  kind.    The  very  objects  which 
received   their   Idolatries   shall   unconcernedly  witness 
their  dishonour,    loved  .  .  .  served  .  .  .  after  .  .  .  waited 
.  .  .  sought  .  .   .   -worshipped — words  are   accumulated, 
48  if  enough  could  not  be  said  fully  to  express  the  msd 
fervour  of  their  Idolatry  to  the  heavenly  host  (2  Kings  23. 
»).    nor  .  .  .  burled— (Ch.  22.  19.)    dung— <Ch.  9.  22;  Psalm 
38.  111.)    3.  The  survivors  shall  be  still  worse  off  than  the 
dead  (Job  8.  21,  22;  Revelation  9.  6).    which  remain  in  all 
the  places— "in  all  places  of  them  that  remain,  whither 
I,"  Ac,  i.  e„  in  all  places  whither  I  have  driven  them  that 
remain.    [Matjrer.]    4.  "Isit  not  a  natural  instinct,  that 
If  one  falls,  he  rises  again;  if  one  tnrns  away  (i.  e.,  wander 
from  the  way),  he  will  return  to  the  point  from  which  he 
wandered  T    Why  then  does  not  Jerusalem  do  so?"    He 
plays  on  the  double  sense  of  return;  literal  and  meta- 
phorical  (ch.  8.  12;   4.  1).     ft.  sllddew  .   .   .   backsliding— 
rather,  as  the  Hebrew  Is  the  same  as  v.  4,  to  which  this 
verse  refers,  "  turned  away  with  a  perpetual  turning  avjay." 
perpetnal— in  contrast  to  the  "  arise"  (rise  again  v.  4).    re- 
fuse to  return— in  contrast  to,  "  shall  he  .  .  .  not  return" 
(».  4  ;  ch.  5.  8).    6.  spake  not  aright — i.  e.,  not  so  as  peni- 
tently to  am/ess  that  they  acted  wrong.    Cf.  what  follows. 
every  on*  .  .  .  his  course— The  Kert  reads  course,  but  the 
Chetlb,  courses.    "  They  persevere  in  the  courses  whatever 
they  have  once  entered  on."    Their  wicked  ways  were  di- 
versified,   horse  rusheth — lit.,  pours  himself  forth,  as  water 
that  has  burst  its  embankment.    The  mad  rapidity  of  the 
war-horse  is  the  point  of  comparison  (Job  89. 19-25).    7. 
Hie  instinct  of  the  migratory  birds  leads  them  with  an- 
Calling  regularity  to  return  every  spring  from  their  winter 
abodes  :n  summer  climes  (Song  of  Solomon  2.  12);   hut 
God's  people  will  not  return  to  Him  even  when  the  winter 
Of  His  wrath  is  past,  and  He  Invites  them  back  to  the 
Bring  of  his  favour.    In  the  heaven — emphat leal.    The 
birds  whose  very  element  is  ttte  air,  in  which  they  are 
»cw  at  rest,  yet  show  a  steady  sagacity,  which  God's 
pcf'pledonot.    times— vix.,  of  migrating,  and  of  returning. 
maj-   people  — this  honourable  title  aggravates  the    nu- 
ns, tural  perversity  of  the  Jews  towards  their  God.    know 
»et,  Ac— (Ch.  5.  4,  5;  Isaiah  1.  8.)    8.  law  .  .  .  with  us— 
Remans  2. 17.)    Possessing  the  law,  on  which  they  prided 
themselves,  the  Jews  might  have  become  the  wisest  of 
nations;    but  by  their  neglecting  its  precepts,  the  law 
be<;iine  given  "in  vain,"  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
»crr.b*s — copyists.     "In   vain"   copies   were   multiplied. 
Macirxr  translates,  "The  false  pen  of  the  scribes  hath 
converted   it  (the  law)  into  a  He."    See  Margin,  which 
agrees  "villi    Vulgate.    0.  dismayed— ■confounded,    what 
jsrisdwr* — lit.,  the  wisdom  of  whatf  i.  e.,  wisdom  in  what  re- 
tf,ecJ  t    '  he  Word  of  the  Lord  being  the  only  true  source 
of  wif)  .m  (Psalm  119.  98-100;  Proverbs  L  7;  9.  10).     10-1S. 
Repe.V  jd  from  ch.  6.  12-16.    See  a  similar  repetition,  v.  15; 
ch.  1.4   i9.     inherit — succeed  to  the  possession,  of  them.     11. 
(EzeMel  13.  10.;     13.  surely  consume — lit.,  gathering  I  will 
guiher,  or  oonxu»ning  I  will  consume,    no  grapes  .  .  .  nor 
fig* — (.!<)■_' i  1.  7;  Matthew  21. 19.)    things  that  I  have  given 
.  .  .  shall  psuts  away— rather,  "I  will  appoint  to  them 
those  who  6hall  overwhelm  (pass  over)  them,"  i.  e.,  I  will 
send  the  enemy  upon  them.    [Maubke,]    English  Version 
aocords  well  with  the  context:  Though  their  grapes  and 
figs  ripen,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  tbem.    14. 
ensemble — for  defence,    let  us  be  silent — not  assault  the 
enemy,  but  merely  defend  ourselves  In  quiet,  until  the 
storm  blow  over,    put  us  to  silence— brought  us  to  that 
•tale  that  we  can  no  longer  resist  the  foe;  Implying  silent 
despair,     water  of  gall—  lit.,  water  of  the  poisonous  plant, 
■erhaps  the  poppy  (ch.  9.  lo;  28.  15).    15.  Repeated  (ch.  14. 
13).     We  looked  for— owing  to  the  expectations  held  out 
sy  the  false  prophets,    health— healing;  t  «.,  restoration 
Crt>ir>   pxivei-slty.     16.    his  horses— the  Chaldean's.     w» 
»*oj«1—  ihe  prophetical  past  for  the  future.    fr»u»  Dwn— 
•fjrdertnt;  on  Phoenicia.    This  was  to  be  Nebncbadnestcar* 


ronte  in  Invading  Israel;  the  cavalry  in  advance  of  tht 
Infantry  would  scour  the  country,  strong  onea — a  poetical 
phrase  for  steeds,  peculiar  to  Jeremiah  (ch.  47.  8;  cf.  oh.  4, 
18,  29;  6.  23).  17.  1— Jehovah,  cockatrice*  —  basilisks 
(Isaiah  11.8),  i.  «.,  enemies  whose  destructive  power  no 
means,  by  persuasion  or  otherwise,  can  counteract.  Ser- 
pent-charmers in  the  East  entice  serpents  by  music,  and 
by  a  particular  pressure  on  the  neck  render  them  Incapa- 
ble of  darting  (Psalm  58.  4,5).  18.  (Isaiah  22.4.)  The 
lamentation  of  the  prophet  for  the  impending  calamity 
of  his  country,  against  sorrow — or,  with  respect  to  sor- 
row. Mavrer  translates,  "Oh  my  exhilaration  as  to  sor- 
row!" i.  e.,  "Oh  that  exhilaration  (comfort,  from  an  Ara- 
bic root,  to  shine  as  the  rising  sun)  would  shine  upon  me  as 
to  my  sorrow  I"  in  me— within  me.  10.  The  prophet  In 
vision  hears  the  cry  of  the  exiled  Jews,  wondering  that 
God  should  have  delivered  them  up  to  the  enemy,  seeing 
that  He  is  Zlon's  king,  dwelling  In  her  (Mlcah  3.  11).  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  verse  God  replies  that  their  own 
idolatry,  not  want  of  faithfulness  on  His  part,  is  the  cause. 
because  of  them  that  dwell  In  a  far  country — rather, 
"from  a  land  of  distances,"  i.  e.,  a  distant  land  (Isaiah  89. 
8).  English  Version  understands  the  cry  to  be  of  the  Jews 
in  their  own  land,  because  of  the  enemy  coming  from  their 
far-off  country,  strange  vanities — foreign  gods.  SO.  Pro- 
verbial. Meaning,  One  season  of  hope  after  another  has 
passed,  but  the  looked-for  deliverance  never  came,  and 
now  all  hope  Is  gone.  iel.  black— «ad  in  visage  with  grief 
(Joel  2.  6).  aa.  balm— balsam  ;  to  be  applied  to  the  wounds 
of  my  people.  Brought  into  Judea  first  from  Arabia 
Felix,  by  the  queen  of  Sheba,  in  Solomon's  time  (Jos«- 
phus,  Antiquities  8.  2).  The  opobalsamum  of  Pliny  ;  or  else 
[Bochart]  the  resin  drawn  from  the  terebinth.  It 
abounded  in  Gilead,  east  of  Jordan,  where,  In  conse- 
quence, many  "  physicians"  established  themselves  (ch. 
•ft.  11;  51.  8;  Genesis  87.  25;  43.  11).  health  .  .  .  recovered 
— the  Hebrew  is  lit.,  lengthening  out  .  .  .  gone  up  ;  hence  tit 
Xcny  bandage  applied  to  bind  up  a  wound.  So  the  Arabi 
also.    [Gksenius.] 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-28.  Jkhkmiah's  Lamentation  foe  thk  Jews' 
Sins  and  oonseiicent  Punishment.  1.  This  versa  is 
more  fitly  Joined  to  the  last  chapter,  as  v.  23  In  the  Hebrew 
(cf.  Isaiah  22.  4;  Lamentations  2.  11;  3.48).  to.  lodging- 
place — A.  carnvanserai  for  caravans,  or  companies  travel- 
ling in  the  desert,  remote  from  towns.  It  was  a  square 
building  enclosing  an  open  court,  Though  a  lonely  and 
often  filthy  dwelling,  Jeremiah  would  prefer  even  it  to 
the  comforts  of  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  be  removed  from  the 
pollutions  of  the  capital  (Psalm  65.  7,  8).  3.  bend  ,  .  . 
tongues  .  .  .  for  lies — i.  e.,  with  lies  as  their  arrows;  they 
direct  lies  on  their  tongne  as  their  bow  (Psalm  64.  8,  4). 
not  valiant  for  .  .  .  truth— (Ch.  7.  28.)  Mattrkr  tram- 
lates,  "They  do  not  prevail  by  truth"  or  faith  (Psalm  12.  4), 
Their  tongue,  not  faith,  is  their  weapon,  upon  .  .  ,  earth 
—rather,  "  in  the  land."  know  not  nte — (Hosea  4. 1.)  4. 
supplant — lit.,  trip  up  by  the  heel  (Hosea  12. 3).  walk  with 
slanders — (Ch.  6.  28.)  5.  weary  themselves — are  at  labo- 
rious pains  to  act  perversely.  [Mather.]  Sin  is  a  hard 
bondage  (Habakkuk  2.  13).  0.  Thine— God  addresses 
Jeremiah,  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  deceitful  men. 
refuse  to  know  me — their  Ignorance  of  God  is  wilful  (t>. 
3;  ch,5. 4,5).  7.  melt . . .  try  them— by  sending  calamities 
on  them,  for  how  shall  I  do—"  What  else  can  I  do  for  the 
sake  of  the  daughter  of  my  people T"  [Maurer]  (Isaiah 
1.  25;  Malachl  3.  3).  8.  tongue  .  .  .  arrows  shot  out— 
rather,  "  a  murdering  arrow"  IMacrrh]  (v.  8).  speaketh 
peaceably.  .  .  In  heart .  .  .  layeth  .  .  .Malt — layethhis; 
amhuxh.  (Henderson.]  (Psalm  55.  21.)  9.  (Ch.  6.  9,  29.) 
10.  Jeremiah  breaks  In  upon  Jehovah's  threat*  of  wrath 
with  a  lamentation  for  his  desolated  country,  mountains 
— once  cultivated  and  fruitful :  the  hill-sides  were  culti- 
vated in  terraces  between  the  rocks,  habitations  of  .  , 
wilderness— rather,  "the  pleasant  herbage  {lit.,  the  chain* 
p<rrts  of  any  thing)  nt  the  pasture  p'iain."  The  Hebrew  tor 
<*W(i«ru«*u<  I'tM'ww*  not  a  barren  desert,  but  an  untUlad 
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pj»ui  flt  for  pasture,  burned  up — because  no  one  waters 
them  the  Inhabitants  being  all  gone,  aonc  can  pass 
thrsa^b  then* — much  less  inhnl/U  them,  fowl — (Ch.  4.  25.) 
IV.  Awl — omit  And.  Jehovah  here  resume*  HI*  speech 
from  v.  9.  heaps  (Note,  Isaiah  25.  2.)  dragon*— Jackals. 
14.  Rather,  "Who  lit  wise  man?  (i.e.,  Whosoever  has  In- 
spired wiMloiii,  2  Peter  3. 15)  let  him  understand  this  (weigh 
well  the  evils  impending,  and  the  causes  of  their  being 
Mint);  and  he  to  whom  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
(i.e.,  whosoever  it  prophetically  umpired),  let  him  declare  It 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,"  If  haply  they  may  be  roused 
to  repentance,  the  only  hope  of  safety.  13.  Answer  to  the 
"for  what  the  land  perisheth"  (t>.  12).  1*.  (Oh.  7.  24.) 
Baalim— plural  of  Baal,  to  express  his  supposed  manifold 
powers,  father*  taught  them- (Galattans  1. 14 ;  1  Peter  L 
18.)  We  are  not  to  follow  the  errors  of  the  fathers,  bnt  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  of  God.  [Jexomr.]  15.  feed— 
(Ch.  8. 14 ;  23.  15 ;  Psalm  80.  5.)  10.  sor  their  fathers  bars 
known  —  alluding  to  r.  14,  "Their  fathers  taught  them" 
Idolatry;  therefore  the  children  shall  be  scattered  to  a 
land  which  neither  their  fathert  uor  they  have  known. 
•end  a  sword  after  them— not  even  In  flight  shall  they 
oesafe.  17.  mourning  women— hired  to  heighten  lamen- 
tation by  plaintive  cries,  baring  the  breast,  beating  the 
arms,  and  suffering  the  locks  'o  flow  dishevelled  (2  Chron- 
icles 35.  25;  Ecclesiaste*  12.  5;  Matthew  9.  23).  cunning— 
skilled  In  wailing.  18.  (Ch.  14.  17.)  19.  The  ory  of  "the 
mourning  women."  spoiled— laid  waste,  dwellings  . . , 
uautt  us  out—  fulfilling  Leviticus  IS.  28;  20.  22.  Calvin 
iransUUet,  "  The  enemy  have  cast  down  our  habitations." 
90.  Yet  — rather,  "Only."  [Henderson.]  This  particle 
calls  attention  to  what  follows,  teach  .  .  .  daughters 
walling— The  deaths  will  be  so  many  that  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  mourning  women  to  bewail  them.  The  mothers, 
therefore,  must  teach  their  daughters  the  science  to  sup- 
ply the  want.  ai.  death  .  .  .  windows  — The  death-in- 
flicting soldiery,  finding  the  doors  closed,  burst  In  by  the 
windows,  to  out  off.  .  .  children  from  .  .  .  streets  — 
Death  cannot  be  said  to  enter  the  window*  to  cut  off  the 
children  in  the  streets,  but  to  cut  them  off,  so  as  no  more 
to  play  In  the  streets  without  (Zecharlah  8.  5).  »».  salth 
the  Lord— containing  the  thread  of  discourse  from  v.  20. 
dung— (Ch.  8.  2.)  handful  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  gather  them— 
Implying  that  the  handful  has  been  so  trodden  as  to  be 
not  worth  even  the  poor  gleaner'*  while  to  gather  it.  Or 
the  Eastern  custom  may  be  referred  to:  the  reaper  cuts 
the  grain  and  is  followed  by  another  who  gather*  It.  This 
grain  shall  not  be  worth  while  gathering.  How  galling  to 
the  pride  of  the  Jews  to  hear  that  so  shall  their  carcasses 
be  trodden  contemptuously  under  foot!  S3,  wisdom— 
political  tagaoily  ;  as  if  it  could  rescue  from  the  impending 
calamities,  might— military  prowess.  a*.  Nothing  but 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  God  will  save  the  nation. 
understandeth— theoretically ;  In  the  intellect,  knoweth 
—practically :  so  as  to  walk  In  my  ways  (ch.  22.  10;  Job  22. 
21;  1  Corinthians  1.  81).  loving-kindness — God's  mercy 
Is  put  In  the  first  and  highest  place,  because  without  it  we 
should  flee  from  God  In  fear  and  despair,  judgment  .  .  . 
righteousness — loving-kindneia  towards  the  godly;  jtidg- 
menl  towards  the  ungodly ;  righteoutne**  the  most  perfect 
fairness  In  all  cases.  [Grotius.]  Fuithfulnet*  to  hit  prom- 
ises to  preserve  the  godly,  as  well  as  stern  execution  of 
judgment  on  the  ungodly,  la  Included  in  "  righteousness." 
In  the  earth  —  contrary  to  the  dogma  of  some  philoso- 
phers, that  God  does  not  Interfere  in  terrestrial  concerns 
(Psalms  58.  11).  In  these  ...  I  delight— as  well  in  doing 
them  as  In  seeing  them  done  by  others  (Mloah  8.  8;  7.  IS). 
tlO.  with  the  unetremmclaed—  rather,  "all  that  are  cir- 
cumcised in  undrcumcision,"  [Henderson.]  The  Hebrew 
Is  an  obttroct  term,  not  a  concrete,  as  IBnglith  Vertion  trans- 
late*, and  as  the  pious  "circumcised"  Is.  The  nations 
specified,  Egypt.,  Judah,  Ac,  were  outwardly  "circumcised," 
hut  in  heart  were  "nncircumcised."  The  heathen  nations 
ware  defiled,  in  spite  of  their  literal  circumcision,  by 
idolatry.  The  Jews,  with  all  their  glorying  In  their  spir- 
itual privileges,  were  no  better  (oh.  4.  4;  Deuteronomy  10. 
at;  aD.fi;  Romans  2.  28,  29 ;  Colossi  an*  2.  11).  However,  Eae- 
ktel  81.  is ;  12. 10,  may  imply  that  the  Egyptian*  wars  un- 
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circumcised  ;  and  it  Is  uncertain  as  to  the  othet  nation 
specified  whether  they  were  at  that  early  time  dream 
cised.   Herodotus  says  the  Egyptians  were  to ;  bat  other 
think  this  applies  only  to  the  priests  and  others  having  . 
sacred  character,  not  to  the  mas*  of  the  nation ;  so  Bnglit, 
Vertion  may  be  light  (Romans  28.  29).    nO.  Egypt—  pa 
first  to  degrade  Judah,  who,  though  in  privileges  shot  I 
the  Gentiles,  by  unfaithfulness  sank  below  them.    Egypt 
too,  was  the  power  In  whloh  the  Jews  were  so  prone  t-  ] 
trust,  and  by  whose  Instigation  they,  as  well  as  the  othel 
peoples  specified,  revolted  from  Babylon.    In  the  niium 
corners— rather,  "  having  the  hair  shaven  (or  clipped)  nil 
angles,"  i. «.,  having  the  beard  on  the  cheek  narrowed  ol 
cut:  a  Canaanttlsh  custom,  forbidden  to  the  Israelite! 
(Leviticus  19.  27;  21.  5).    The  Arabs  are  hereby  referred  tl 
(cf.  ch.  26.  23;  49.  32),  as  the  word*  In  apposition  shoJ 
"  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness."    unclrcuiuctsed  .  .  .  na J 
circumcised  In  heart— The  addition  of  "  In  the  heart"  li'  I 
Israel' t  case  marks  itt  greater  guilt  In  proportion  to  It 
greater  privileges,  as  compared  with  the  rest. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-25.    Contrast  between  tbm  Idolm  and  Jbm  J 
vah.    Thk  Prophet's  Lambntation  and  Prater,    jlj 
Israel  —  The  Jew*,  the  surviving  repreaentatlvea  of  th|] 
nation,    a.  Eiohoxn  think*  the  referenoe  here  to  be  tl 
some  celestial  portent  whloh  had  appeared  at  that  tlmail 
causing  the  Jews  dismay.    Probably  the  reference  is  gen 
eral,  viz.,  to  the  Cbaldees,  famed  aa  astrologers,  throng,  ] 
contact  with  whom  the  Jewa  were  likely  to  flail  into  th  I 
same  superstition,     way  — the   precepts  or   ordinance 
(Leviticus  18.  3;  Acts  9. 2).    signs  of  heaven— The  Gentllelj 
did  not  acknowledge  a  Great  First  Cause :  many  though  J 
events  depended  on  the  power  of  the  stars,  which  aomtl 
as  Plato,  thought  to  be  endued  with  spirit  and  reason! 
All  heavenly  phenomena  are  included,  eclipses,  com  eh  I 
Ac.    one  cntteth  a  tree,  Ac.— rather,  "  It  (that  which  the  1 
busy  themselves  about:  a  sample  of  their  'customs ')  laj| 
tree  cut  out  of  the  forest."     [Maurkr.J     4.  fasten 
move  not — i.  e„  that  it  may  stand  upright  without  risk  o 
fulling,  which  the  god  (I)  would  do,  if  left  to  itself  (I sal* 
41.  7).    o.  upright— or,  "They  are  of  turned  work,  reseno 
bllng  a  palm  tree."  [Maukbk.J    The  point  of  compariso 
between  the  Idol  and  the  palm  la  in  the  pillar-like  uj 
Tightness  of  the  latter,  it  having  no  branches  except  at  th 
top.    speak  not— (Psalm  115.  5.)    cannot  go  — t.  «.,  wal 
(Psalm  115.  7  ;  Isaiah  id.  1,  7).   neither  ...  do  good— (Isaia 
41.  23.)    A.  noH«-W„  no  particle  of  nothing:  nothing  what 
ever  ;  the  strongest  possible  denial  (Exodus  15. 11 ;  Psali 
66.  8,  10).     7.  (Revelation  15.  4.)    to  thee  doth  It  appei 
tain — to  thee  It  properly  belongs,  viz.,  that  thoa  shoaldet 
be  "feared"   (taken   out  of  the    previous    "fear    thee' 
(cf.   Esceklel  21.  27).     He  alone  is  the  becoming  object  o 
worship.     To  worship   any  other  la  unseemly,  and  a 
Infringement   of  His   inalienable   prerogative,     none- 
nothing  whatever  (Jfota  v.  6;   Psalm  89.8).     8.  altogether- 
RatUer,  all  alike.    [Maurkk.  ]    Even  the  so-called  "  wise 
men  (v.  7)  of  the  Gentiles  are  on  a  level  with  the  \>rvt* 
and  "foolish,"  viz.,  because  they  connive  at  the  popula 
Idolatry  (cf.  Romans  1.21-28).    Therefore,  In  Daniel  an 
Revelation,  the  world-power  Is  represented  under  a  be* 
tial  form.     Man  divests  himself  of  his  true  humanity 
and  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  when  he  severs  hi 
connection  with  God  (Psalm  116.8;  Jonah  2.8).    stock  l| 
a  doctrine  of  vanities— The  stock  (put  for  the  worahl 
of  all  idol*  whatever,  made  out  of  a  stock)  speaks  for  ltsel 
that  the  whole  theory  of  Idolatry  Is  vanity  (Isaiah  44. 9-11 
Castalio  translate*,  "the  very  wood  Itself  confuting  th 
vanity"  (of  the  idol).    O.  Everything  connected  with  Idol 
is  the  result  of   human  effort.     Silver  spread  —  ( Tfote. 
Isaiah  30.  22;  40. 19.)    Tarshish—  Tarteasus,  in  Spain,  fame 
for  precious  metals.     I'phas — (Daniel  10.  &.)    Aa  the  Sep 
tuagini  In  the  Syrian  Hexapla  in  the  Margin,  Theodotoi 
the  Syrian  and    ChaUlee  version*  have   Ophir,  Obsknic  i 
thinks    Uphas.  a  colloquial    corruption  (one  letter  onl 
being  changed)  for  Ophir.    Ophlr,  In  Geneaia  10.  29,  la  me* 
tioned  among  Arabian  countries.    Perhaps  Malaooa  is  th 
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"*  jotuitry  mount,  the  native*  of  which  •till  call  their  gold 
•■lumw  Ophirs.  Hekren  think*  Ophlr  the  general  sum 
1,111  tor  the  rich  countries  of  the  south,  on  the  Arabian,  AJf- 
4'  rlcau,  and  Indian  coasts;  Just  aa  our  term,  SaM  Indies, 
*irhiinlnS- skilful.  10.  true  God  —  lit.,  Ood  Jehovah  U 
Ml  truth;  not  merely  true,  is.,  veracious,  but  truth  In  the 
"  reality  of  His  essence,  aa  oppoeed  to  the  •vanity"  or 
>.  mtptiness  which  all  Idols  are  (v.  8,  8,  16;  3  Chronicles  16. 8; 
k  i  Psalm  81.  5 ;  1  John  6.  20).  11  vtng  God— (John  \  28  ;  1  Tlm- 
]»i  sthy  8.17.)  He  hath  life  to  Himself,  which  no  creature 
*l  baa.  All  else  "live  In  Him"  (Acta  17.38).  In  contrast  to 
1.  4ead  idols,  everlasting— (Psalm  10.16.)  In  contrast  to 
o<  the  temporary  existence  of  all  other  objects  of  worship. 
i«    11.  This    verse  Is   In  Chaldee,  Jeremiah    supplying    his 

■  eountrymen  with  a  formula  of  reply  to  Chaldee  Idolaters 
»  in  the  tongue  most  intelligible  to  the  latter.  There  may 
» •  be  also  deriBion  Intended  In  imitating  their  barbarous 
III  dialect.  Kosenxttlleb  objects  to  this  view,  that  not 
hi  merely  the  weirds  pnt  in  the  mouths  of  the  Israelites,  bat 

i  Jereminh't  wn  Introductory  words,  "  Thus  shall  ye  say  to 
them,"  are  in  Chaldee,  and  thinks  it  to  be  a  marginal 
gloss.    But  It  Is  fonnd  in  all  the  oldest  versions.    It  waa 

■  an  old  Greek  saying,  "Whoever  thinks  himself  a  god  be- 
».•  tide*  the  one  God,  let.  him  make  another  world"  (Psalm 
i  96.5).  shall  perish— (Isaiah  2. 18;  Zechariah  18.2.)  theoe 
*>.  tenvrim- the  speaker  pointing  to  them  with  his  fingers, 
*  la.  (,'ou I m nation  of  v.  10.  after  the  Interruption  of  the 
I  thread  of  the  discourse  in  v.  11  ('Psalm  186,  5,  «>.  13.  Lit., 
A.  "  M  the  voice  of  His  giving  forth,"  i. «..  when  He  thnn- 
H  iereth  (Job  Xt.!U;  Psalm  29.8-6).  waters— (Genesis  L  7)— 
f  shove  the  firmament;  heavy  rains  accompany  thunder. 

vapours  .  .  .  ascend  —  (Psalm  186.7.)  treasures  —  His 
■lore*.  14.  Hi  hi*  knowledge— "is  rendered  brutish  by 
Its  skill,"  viz.,  In  idol-making  (».  8,  B).  Thus  the  parallel, 
•  con*vinded  frj/tbe.  graven  Image,"  corresponds  (so  ch. 
Srt  17)  Others  not  so  well  translate,  "without  knowledge," 
n'2.,  ol  <hxi  fsen  Tsalab  12.  17;  46.  16;  Hose*  4. 4).  18.  errors 
-rfwjrflwu;  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  stutter ;  then  meaning 
to  moek.  their  visitation  they— when  God  sh&H  punish 
Ui*  uloi -worshippers  (vis,,  by  Cyrus),  the  idols  themaalves 
pall  be  destroyed  [RoSENsTDtiBB]  (v.  11).  1ft.  Portion 
-from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  to  divide."  God  is  the  all-sufficient 
ffoorf  of  His  people  (Numbers  18.20;  Psalm  18.6;  78.28; 
(>ii!i  nt." t ions  8.  24).  not  like  theaa— -not  like  the  idols,  a 
lain  object,  of  trust  (Deuteronomy  82.  81).  ramser  of  all 
thlii£<*  —  The  Fashioner  (as  a  potter,  Isaiah  84.  6)  of  the  urU- 
rrr.n>.  rod  of  hla  Inheritance— The  portion  marked  Off 
as  His  Inheritance  by  the  measuring  rod  (Er.eklel  48.  21). 
As  He  Is  their  portion,  so  are  they  His  portion  (Deuter- 
onomy 32.9).  A  reciprocal  tie  (of,  oh.  M.  19;  Paalm  74.2, 
Margin).  Others  make  "rod"  refer  to  the  trihal  rod  or 
tceptre,  17.  wares — thine  effects  or  movable  goods  (Eze- 
fclel  12.8)  Prepare  for  migrating  as  captives  to  Babylon, 
rhe  address  is  to  Jerusalem,  as  representative  of  the 
«  hole  people.  Inhabitant  of  the  fortress — Bather,  to- 
Habitreu  of  the  fortress.  Though  thou  now  seemeet  to 
inhntiit  an  Impregnable  fortrt**,  thou  sbalt  have  to  re- 
move. "The  land"  Is  the  champaign  region  oppoeed  to 
the  "fortified"  cities.  The  "fortress"  being  taken,  the 
whole  "land"  will  share  the  disaster.  Hbndkbsow 
translates,  "Gather  op  thy  package*  from  the  ground." 
Ro.skxmpli.bb,  for  "fortress,"  translates,  "siege,"  <-«., 
the  besieged  city.  The  various  articles,  tn  this  view, 
are  supposed  to  be  lying  about  in  confusion  on  the 
ground  during  the  siege.  18.  sling  ont — expressing  the 
violence  and'  suddenness  of  the  removal  to  Babylon, 
A  similar  image  oocurs,  ch.  18. 18;  1  Samuel  25.29;  Isaiah 
fit,  n,  18.  at  this  onoo— at  this  time,  now.  shad  It  ••—find 
li  by  experience,  i.«.,/eet  ft  (Exeklel  8. 10).  Micrabub, 
tr(rn,%i.<ues,  "I  will  bind  them  together  (as  in  a  sling)  that 
ifioy  may  reach  the  goal"  (Babylon).  English  VeriKm  is 
be^.t  that  they  may  find  it  to  as  I  have  taid  (Numbers  2S.  19 ; 
Rsetoiel  8.  10).  19.  Jndea  bewails  Its  calamity,  wonnd— 
d:tf  f'lre  he  I  suffer  under.  I  mnit  boar — not  humble  sub- 
snlsLibvE  to  God's  will  (Mleah  7.9).  but  sullen  impenitence. 
Or.  rather,  It  Is  prophetical  of  their  ultimate  acknowledge 
■Mm*  of  their  guilt  as  the  cause  of  their  calamity  (Lsunea- 
hsiuins  fc  MV.     -to.  tabernacle  Is  spoiled)    BiotaphOT  from 


the  tents  of  nomadic  life;  as  these  are  taken  dmvti  in  « 
few  moments,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  them,  sxj 
Judea  (ch.  4. 20).  cords— with  which  the  coverings  of  the 
tent  are  extended,  eurtahas — tent-curtains.  SI.  paator* 
—the  rulers,  civil  and  religious.  This  verse  give*  tb« 
cause  of  the  impending  calamity.  M.  brslt-rum<N»f  of 
Invasion.  The  antitneais  is  oetween  the  voir*  of  G<>d  is 
His  prophets  which  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to,  and  viie  <vy 
of  the  enemy,  a  new  teacher,  whom  they  must  hear.  | Cal- 
vin.] north  country— Babylon  (ch.  L 16).  S3.  Despair- 
ing of  influencing  the  people,  he  turns  to  God.  way  oir 
man  not  In  himself— {Proverbs  18.1;  20.24;  James  4. 18, 
14.)  I  know,  O  Jehovah,  that  the  march  of  the  Baby  Ion- 
ian conqueror  against  me  (Jeremiah  Identifying  himself 
with  his  people)  is  not  at  his  own  discretion,  but  is  over- 
ruled by  thee  (Isaiah  10.  6-7 ;  cf.  v.  19).  that  walJketh- 
when  be  walketh,  t.  «.,  seta  out  in  any  undertaking,  di- 
rect .  .  .  steps— to  give  a  prosperous  Issue  to  (Psalm  7a. 
23).  £4,  as.  Since  (I  my  nation)  most  be  corrected  (Justice 
requiring  it  because  of  the  deep  guilt  of  the  nation),  I  d« 
not  deprecate  all  chastisement,  but  pray  only  for  modera- 
tion in  it  (ch.  80.11;  Paalm  6.1;  88.1);  and  that  the  full 
tide  of  thy  fury  may  be  poured  out  on  the  heathen  la* 
vaders  for  their  cruelty  towards  thy  people.  Psalm  78  «, 
7,  a  psalm  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  its 
composer  probably  repeated  this  from  Jeremiah.  The  im- 
perative, "Pour  out,"  is  used  instead  of  the  future,  ex- 
pressing vividly  the  certainty  of  the  prediction,  and  that 
the  word  of  God  itself  effect*  its  own  declarations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Jews  were  restored  after  correction;  the 
Babylonians  were  utterly  extinguished,  know  the*  .  .  . 
call  .  .  .  on  thy  name —  knowledge  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  piety;  railing  on  Him  the  fruit,  heathen  .  .  .  Jacob- 
ite reminds  God  of  the  distinction  He  has  made  between 
His  people  whom  Jacob  represents,  and  the  heathen 
aliens.  Correct  us  as  thy  adopted  sons,  the  seed  of  Jacob 
destroy  them  as  outcasts  (Zechariah  1. 14, 16,  21). 
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Ver.  1-28.     Epitome  or  m  Ootbhant  rooiro  iv  thb 

TEMPLE  IN  JOSIAH'S  REION.     JTTDAH'S  REVOLT  FROM   IT, 

and  God's  Consequent  Wrath.  •.  this  covenant— al- 
luding to  the  book  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy  27.  28)  found 
in  the  temple  by  Hilklah  the  high  priest,  Ave  years  after 
Jeremiah's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (2  Kings  22.  8  to  28. 
25).  Hear  ye — Others  besides  Jeremiah  were  to  promulge 
God's  will  to  the  people  ;  It  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  to 
read  the  law  to  them  (Malachl  2.  7).  1.  (Deuteronomy  27. 
28;  Galatlans  8.  10.)  4.  In  the  day— i.  «.,  when.  The  Hlnais 
covenant  was  some  time  after  the  exodus,  but  the  two 
events  are  so  connected  as  to  be  viewed  as  one.  iron 
fnraaeo— (Deuteronomy  4.  20;  1  Kings  8.  61.)  "Furnace" 
expresses  the  searching  ordeal ;  "  Iron,"  the  long  duration 
of  it.  The  furnace  was  of  earth,  not  of  iron  (Psalm  12.  «) ;  h 
furnace,  in  heat  and  duration  enough  to  melt  even  Iron. 
(Jod'B  dellveranceof  them  from  such  an  ordeal  aggravates 
their  present  guilt,  do  them— «**.,  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant (f.  8).  so,  Ac— (Leviticus  28.  8,  it)  B.  oath— (Psalm 
106.  9,  10.)  as  It  Is  this  day— These  are  the  concluding 
words  of  God  to  the  Israelites  when  formerly  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  "Obey,  4c,  that-  I  msy  at  this  time  make 
good  the  promise  I  made  to  your  faihers,  e>c,  to  give," 
Ac  [MAUBXB,]  JPnglish  Version  mnken  the  words  apply 
to  Jeremiah's  time,  "As  ye  know  at  this  time,  that  God's 
promise  has  been  fulfilled,"  rt«.,  in  Israel's  acquisition 
of  Canaan.  So  be  It—  Hebrew,  Amen.  Taken  from  Deu- 
teronomy 27.  16-28.  Jeremiah  hereby  solemnly  concurs 
in  the  Justice  of  the  curses  pronounced  there  (see  v.  8).  •. 
Jeremiah  was  to  take  a  prophetic  tour  throughout  Judah, 
to  proclaim  everywhere  the  denunciations  in  the  book  of 
the  law  found  in  the  temple.  Hear  .  .  .  do — (Romans  2, 
18;  James  1.  22.)  7.  rising  earl y— (Ch.  7.  13.)  8.  Imaarlna- 
tlon— rather,  stubbornness,  will  bring— the  words,  "  even 
unto  this  day"  (v.  7),  confirm  English  Version  rather  than 
the  rendering  of  Rosknmttller  :  "  I  brought  upon  them." 
word*—  threats  (p.  8;  Deuteronomy  27.  1&-26).  ©.  conspir- 
acy—a  deliberate  combination  aaatnst  God  and  against  Jo 
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ilab'a  reformation.  Their  idolatry  ia  not  the  result  of  a 
nasty  impulse  (Psalm  83.  5;  Ezeklel  22.  25).  11.  cry  unto 
me— contrasted  with  "cry  unto  the  gods,"  Ac.  (v.  12).  not 
hearken— (Psalm  18. 41 ;  Proverbs  1.28;  Isaiah  1.15;  Mlcah 
1  4.)  13.  cry  unto  the  gods . .  .  not  save— (Deuteronomy 
82.  87,  38.)  Cf.  with  this  verse  and  beginning  of  v.  IS,  oh.  2. 
28.  In  the  time  of  tbelr  trouble— 4.  «.,  calamity  (oh.  2.  27). 
13.  shameful  thing— Hebrew,  shame,  viz.,  the  idol,  not 
merely  shameful,  bnt  the  essence  of  all  that  ia  shameful 
(ch.  3.  24 ;  Hosea  9. 10),  which  will  bring  shame  and  confu- 
sion on  yourselvea.  [Calvin.]  14.  There  ia  a  climax  of 
guilt  which  admits  of  no  further  intercessory  prayer  (Ex- 
odus 32.  10,  in  the  ChaUtee  version,  "  leave  off  praying;"  oh. 
7. 18 ;  1  Samuel  lfl.  1 ;  15. 35 ;  1  John  5. 16).  Our  mind  should 
be  at  one  with  God  in  ali  that  He  is  doing,  even  In  the  re- 
jection of  the  reprobate,  for  their  trouble— on  account 
of  their  trouble.  Other  MSS.  read,  "in  the  time  of  their 
trouble;"  a  gloss  from  v.  12.  15.  my  beloved— my  elect 
people,  Judea  ;  this  aggravates  their  ingratitude  (oh.  12.  7). 
lewdness  with  mauy—  (Ezeklel  16.26.)  Rather,  "that 
great  (or,  manifold)  enormity;"  lit.,  the  enormity,  the  mani- 
fold, viz.,  their  idolatry,  which  made  their  worship  of  God 
in  the  temple  a  mockery  (cf.  ch.  7.  10;  Ezeklel  23.88). 
[Henderson.]  holy  flesh— (Haggal  2.  12-14;  Titus  1.  15), 
viz.,  Li*  satrifices,  which,  through  the  guilt  of  the  Jews, 
were  no  longer  holy,  i.  e.,  acceptable  to  God.  The  aacri- 
flces  on  which  they  relied  will,  therefore,  no  longer  pro- 
tect them.  Judah  la  represented  as  a  priest's  wife,  who, 
by  adultery,  has  forfeited  her  share  in  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  yet  boasts  of  her  prerogative  at  the  very 
same  lime.  [Horslky.]  when  ihon  do** I  evil  —  lit., 
"when  thy  evil"  (is  at  hand).  Piscator  translates,  "  When 
thy  calamity  is  at  hand  (according  to  God's  threat*),  thorj 
gloritvit"  tagatnst  God,  instead  of  humbling  thyself).  Eng- 
lish Version  Is  best  (cf.  Proverbs  2.  14).  16.  called  thy 
name— made  thee,  olive— (Psalm  52.8;  Romans  11.17.) 
The  "olive"  16  chosen  to  represent  the  adoption  of  Jndah 
by  the  free  grace  of  God,  as  Its  oil  is  the  Image  of  richness 
(cf.  Psalm  23.  5;  KM.  15).  -with  .  .  .  noise  of  .  .  .  tumult 
—or,  "a/  the  noise,"  Ac.,  viz.,  at  the  tumult  of  the  Invad- 
ing army  (Isaiah  18.  4).  [Maurer.]  Or.  rather,  "with  the 
■ound  of  a  mighty  voice,"  \'tz.,  that  of  God,  t  «.,  the  thvjn- 
der;  thus  thero  is  no  confusion  of  metaphors.  The  tree 
stricken  with  lightning  has  "fire  kimiled  upon  it,  and  the 
branches  are  broken,"  at  one  and  the  same  time,  [Hou- 
BI«ant.]  17.  that  planted  thee— (Ch.  2.  21;  Isaiah  5. 
t)  against  themselves— the  sinner's  sin  is  to  his  own 
hurt  {Note,  ch.  7.  19).  IS,  19.  Jeremiah  here  digresses  to 
notice  the  attempt  on  his  life  plotted  by  his  townsmen  of 
Anathoth.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  it,  until  Jehovah  re- 
vealed it  U)  him  (ch.  12.  6).  the  Lord  .  .  ,  thou— The 
abange  of  person  from  the  third  to  the  second  accords 
with  the  excited  feelings  of  the  prophet,  then—  when  I 
ff(us  hi  peril  of  my  life,  their  doings— those  of  the  men 
of  Ana i both.  His  thus  alluding  to  them,  before  he  has 
mentioned  their  name,  Is  due  to  his  excitement.  19. 
lamb— /U.,  a  pet-iamb,  such  as  the  Jews  often  had  in  their 
houses,  for  their  children  to  play  with;  and  the  Arabs 
still  have  (2  Samuel  12.8).  His  own  familiar  friends  had 
plotted  against  the  prophet.  The  language  ia  exactly  the 
same  as  that  appUed  to  Messiah  (Isaiah  53.  7).  Each 
prophet  and  patriaroh  exemplified  In  his  own  person 
some  one  feature  or  more  in  the  manifold  attributes  and 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah  to  come;  Just  as  the  saints  have 
done  since  His  coming  (Galatlans  2.  20;  Phlllpplans  3.  10; 
Oolosslans  1. 24).  This  adapted  both  the  more  experiment- 
ally to  testify  of  Christ,  devices— (Ch.  IS.  18.)  tree  with 
.  .  .  fruit— lit.,  in  its  frv.U  or  food,  i.  e.,  when  it  ia  in  fruit. 
Proverbial,  to  express  the  destruction  of  cause  and  effect 
together.  The  man  Is  the  tree;  hla  teaching,  the  fruit. 
Let  us  destroy  the  prophet  and  aia  propheoiea ;  vis.,  those 
threatening  destruction  to  the  nation,  which  offended 
them.  Of.  Matthew  7. 17,  which  aleo  refer*  to  fwepaetfand 
their  doctrines.  20.  trleet  .  .  .  heart— (Revelation  2.  2S.) 
revealed— committed  my  cause.  Jeremiah's  wish  tor  ven- 
geance was  not  personal  but  ministerial,  and  accorded 
with  God's  purpose  revealed  to  him  against  the  enemies 
aJlxe  of  God  and  of  His  servant  (Psalm.  17.  M;  64.  7  j  114  it 
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118.  7).  91.  Prophesy  not  — (Isaiah  80.  10;  Amos  X  13, 
Mioah  2.  6.)  If  Jeremiah  had  not  uttered  hla  denuncia- 
tory predictions,  they  would  not  have  plotted  against 
him.  None  were  more  bitter  than  his  own  fellow- towns- 
men. Cf.  the  conduct  of  the  Nazaritee  towards  Jeaua  of 
Nazareth  (Luke  4.  24-29).  »3.  The  retribution  of  their  in- 
tended murder  shall  be  in  kind.  Just  aa  in  Mesalah'f 
case  (Psalm  69.  8-28).  33.  (Ch.  23.  12.)  the  year  of .  .  . 
visitation  —  LXX.  translate,  "  in  the  year  of  their,"  Ae, 
i.  e„  at  the  time  when  I  shall  visit  them  in  wrath.  Js» 
Rome  supports  English  Version.  "Tear"  often  means  a 
determined  time. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-17.     Continuation   of  th»  Sxjbjxot  at  thi 
Cj^osk  of  Chapter  11.    He  ventures  to  expostulate  with 
Jehovah  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  who  had 
plotted  against  his  life  (v.  1-4);  in  reply  he  ia  told  that 
he  will   have  worse  to  endure,  and  that  from  hla  own 
relatives  (v.  5,  6).     The   heaviest  Judgments,    however, 
would  be  Inflicted  on  the  faithless  people  (v.  7-13);  and 
then  on  the  nations  co-operating  with   the   Cbaldeana 
against  Judah,  with,  however,  a  promise  of  mercy  on 
repentance  (v.  14-17).    1.  (Psalm  51.  4.)    let  me  talk,  Ac- 
only  let  me  reason  the  case  with  thee :  inquire  of  thee  the 
causes  why  such  wicked  men  as  these  plotters  against 
my  life  prosper  (cf.  Job  12.  0;   21.7;   Psalm  37. 1,  S6;  73. 1; 
Malachi   3.  15).     it  Is  right,   like  Jeremiah,  when    hard 
thought*  of  God's  providence  suggest  themselves,  to  forti- 
fy our  minds  by  fttstifying  Ood  beforehand,  even  before  we 
hear  the  reasons  of  His  dealings.    )8.  grow — lit.,  go  on, 
progress.    Thou  glvestthern  sure  dwellings  and  increasing 
prosperity,    near  In  .  .  .  mouth  .  .  .  far  from  .  .  .  reins 
—(Isaiah  29.  13;  Matthew  15.8.)    Hypocrites.    3.  knoweat 
me— (Psalm  139.  1.)    tried  .  .  .  heart— (Ch.  11.20.)    toward 
thee — rather,  with  thee,  i.  «.,  eutlrely  devoted  to  thee;  con- 
trasted with   the  hypocrites  (v.  2),  "  near  in  .  .  .  mouth, 
and  far  from  .  .  .  reins."    This  being  so,  how  is  it  that  I 
fare  so  ill,  they  so  well?    pull  .  .  .  out — containing  th* 
metaphor,    from    a    "rooted   tree"    (v.  2).     prepare— lit., 
separate,  or  set  apart  a*  devoted,    day   of  slaughter— 
(James  5.6.)     41.  land  mourn— person! flcatlon  (ch.  14.3; 
23.    10).     for   the   wickedness— {Psalm    107.   34.)     beasts— 
(Hosea  4.  8.)    He  shall   not   see  our  last  eud — Jehovah 
knows    not.  what    is    about   to  happen  to  us  (ch.  5.  12t 
[Rosenmuller.]    So  LXX.  (Psalm  10.  11;  Ezeklel  8.  12;  B. 
9).    Rather,  "  The  prophet  (Jeremiah,  to  whom  the  whole 
context  refers) shall  not  see  our  last  end."    We  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  his  boding  predictions.    Weahali 
not  be  destroyed  as  he  says  (oh.  5.  12,  18).    ».  Jehovah's 
reply  to  Jeremiah's  complaint,    horses — C  «.,  horeetneu  i 
the  argument  a  fortiori.    A  proverbial  phrase.    The  inju- 
ries done  thee  by  the  men  of  Anathoth  ("the  fbotmen"; 
are  small  compared  with  those  which  the  men  of  Jeru- 
salem ("the  horsemen")  are  about  to  lufliot  on  thee.    IJ 
the  former  weary  thee  out,  how  wilt  thou  contend  witfc 
the  king,  the  court,  and  the  prleBts  at  Jerusalem  ?    where- 
in thou  trustedst,  they  wearied  thee—BnglWt  Version  th  n» 
fills  up  the  sentence  with  the  italicized  words,  to  snivel 
to  the  parallel  clause  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  vera*. 
The  parallelism  is,  however,  sufficiently  retained  with  a 
less  ellipsis:  "  If  (it  is  only)  in  a  land  of  peace  thou  bt< 
confident."    [Mauher.]    awelllng  of  Jordan— In    har 
vest  time  and  earlier  (April  and  May)  It  overflows  lbs 
banks  (Joshua  3.  15),  and  Alls  the  valley  called  the  Ghor. 
Or,  "the pride  of  Jordan,"  viz.,  its  wooded  banks  abound- 
ing in  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  (oh.  49  19 ;  50.  44 ;  Zeoha- 
riah  11. 3;  cf.  2  Kings  6. 2).  MattndreIiI,  says,  that  between 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  Lake  Merom  the  banks  are  so 
wooded  that  the  traveller  cannot  see  the  river  at  ali  with- 
out first  passing  through  the  woods.  If  in  the  champaign 
country  (alone)  thou  art  secure,  how  wilt  thou  do  wheat 
thou  fallest  into  the  wooded  haunt*  of  wild  beasts  f    ft 
even  thy  brethren— As  in  Christ's  case  (Psalm  09.  8 ;  Johm 
1.  U;   7.5;   etch.  9.  4;   11.19,21;    Matthew  10.  88).     Godly 
faithfulness  is  sure  to  provoke  the  ungodly  even  of  on^s 
Own  family,     ealled  a  multitude  after  thee— <  Iualwh  41. 
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L)  Jxbomk  translate*,  "cry  after  thee  with  a  loud  (lit., 
toil)  voice."  believe  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  though  .  .  .  speak 
•kir— (Proverbs  28.  25.)  7.  I  have  forsaken— Jehovah  will 
forsake  Hlg  temple  and  the  people  peculiarly  His.  The 
mention  of  God's  close  tie  to  them,  as  heretofore  His,  ag- 
gravates their  Ingratitude,  and  shows  that  their  past 
spiritual  privileges  will  not  prevent  God  from  punishing 
them,  beloved  of  my  soul— image  from  a  wife  (ch.  1L  15; 
Isaiah  54.  5).  8.  Is  onto  me — is  become  unto  me :  behaves 
towards  me  as  a  lion  which  roars  against  a  man,  so  that 
ike  withdraws  from  the  place  where  he  hears  it :  so  I  with- 
drew from  my  people,  once  beloved,  but  now  an  object  of 
abhorrence  because  of  their  rebellious  cries  against  me. 
••  speckled  bird — many  translate,  "  a  ravenous  beast,  the 
hyeena;"  the  corresponding  Arabic  word  means  hyena; 
so  LXX.  But  the  Hebrew  always  elsewhere  means  "a 
bird  of  prey."  The  Hebrew  for  "  speckled  "  Is  from  a  root 
to  colour;"  answering  to  the  Jewish  blending  together 
with  paganism  the  altogether  diverse  Mosaic  ritual.  The 
neighbouring  nations,  birds  of  prey  like  herself  (for  she 
had  sinfully  assimilated  herself  to  them),  were  ready  to 
pounce  upon  her.  assemble  .  . .  beasts  of  .  .  .  Held — The 
Chaldeans  are  told  to  gather  the  surrounding  heathen 
peoples  as  allies  against  Judah  (Isaiah  56.9;  Ezeklel  S4.  5). 
10.  pastors— the  Babylonian  leaders  (cf.  v.  12;  ch.  6.  8). 
my  vineyard — (Isaiah  5.  1,  5.)  trodden  my  portion — 
(Isaiah  63.  18.)  11.  mourneth  onto  me — i.  e.,  be/ore  me. 
Eichorm  translates,  "by  reason  of  me,"  because  I  have 
given  it  to  desolation  (v.  7).  because  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart— because  none  by  repentance  and  prayer  seek  to 
deprecate  God's  wrath.  Or,  "yet  none  lays  it  to  heart:" 
as  ch.  5.  3.  [Calvin.]  ia.  high  places— before,  he  had 
threatened  the  plains;  now,  the  hills,  vrilderneso  not 
an  uninhabited  desert,  but  high  lands  of  pasturage,  lying 
between  Judea  and  Chaldea  (ch.  4. 11).  13.  Description 
In  detail  of  the  devastation  of  the  land  (Micah  6. 15).  they 
shall  be  ashamed  of  your— The  change  of  persons,  in 
passing  from  indirect  to  direct  address><U  frequent  in  the 
prophets.  Equivalent  to,  "  Ye  shall  be  put  to  the  shame 
of  disappointment  at  the  smallness  of  your  produce." 
14-17.  Prophecy  as  to  the  surrounding  nations,  the 
Syrians,  Ammonites,  Ac.,  who  helped  forward  Judah's 
calamity :  they  shall  share  her  fall ;  and,  on  their  conver- 
sion, they  shall  share  with  her  in  the  future  restoration. 
This  Is  a  brief  anticipation  of  the  predictions  In  chs.  47., 
IS.,  49.  14.  touch— (Zecharlah  2.  8.)  pinch  them  eat  . . . 
pluck  out  .  .  .  Judah— (Cf.  end  of  v.  16.)  During  the 
thirteen  years  that  tfca  Babylonians  besieged  Tyre,  Neb- 
achudnezzar,  after  subduing  Coslo-Syrla,  brought  Am. 
inon,  Moat),  Ac,  and  finally  Egypt,  into  subjection  (Jo- 
sjcphos.  Antiquities,  10.  9,  sec.  7).  On  the  restoration  of 
these  nations,  they  were  to  exchange  places  with  the 
Jews.  The  latter  were  now  in  the  midst  of  thorn,  but  on 
theii  restoration  they  were  to  be  "in  the  midst  of  the 
Jews,"  i.  «.,  as  proselytes  to  the  true  God  (of.  Micah  5.  7; 
Zecharlah  14. 16).  "  Pluck  them,"  viz.,  the  Gentile  nations: 
in  a  bad  sense.  "  Pluck  Judah :"  in  a  good  sense;  used  to 
express  the  force  which  was  needed  to  snatch  Judah  from 
the  tyranny  of  those  nations  by  whom  they  had  been 
made  captives,  or  to  whom  they  had  fled ;  otherwise  they 
never  would  have  let  Judah  go.  Previously  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  pray  for  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  But 
here  tie  speaks  consolation  to  the  elect  remnant  among 
them.  Whatever  the  Jews  might  be,  God  keeps  His  cov- 
enant. 15.  A  promise,  applying  to  Judah,  as  well  as  to 
the  nations  specified  (Amos  9. 14).  As  to  Moab,  cf.  oh.  48. 
17  ;  as  to  Ammon,  ch.  49.  6.  IS.  swear  by  my  name— (Ch. 
4.  S ;  Isaiah  19. 18 ;  65, 16) ;  4.  «.,  confess  solemnly  the  true 
God.  built— be  made  spiritually  and  temporally  pros- 
perous: fixed  In  sure  habitations  (cf.  ch.  24.  6;  42. 10;  45. 
1;  Psalm  87.4,5;  Epheslans  2.20,21;  1  Peter  2.5).  17. 
(Isaiah  60. 12.) 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-27.  Stmbolicai,  Prophecy  (v.  1-7.)  Many  of 
i&ese  figurative  acts  being  either  not  possible,  or  not 
probable,  or  decorous,  seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the 
tilnd  of  Cos  prophet  as  part  of  his  Inward  vision.    fSo 


Calvin.]  The  world  he  moved  in  was  not  the  sensible 
but  the  spiritual  world.  Inward  acts  were,  however, 
when  it  was  possible  and  proper,  materialized  by  outward 
performance;  but  not  always,  and  necessarily  so.  The 
internal  act  mode  a  naked  statement  more  impressive 
and  presented  the  subject  when  extending  over  long  por- 
tions of  space  and  time  more  concentrated.  The  Interrup- 
tion of  Jeremiah's  official  duty  by  a  Journey  of  more  than 
200  miles  twice  is  not  likely  to  have  literally  taken  plaoe. 
1.  put  it  upon  thy  loins,  Ac — expressing  the  close  inti- 
macy wherewith  Jehovah  had  Joined  Israel  and  Judah  Us 
Htm  (v.  11).  linen — implying  it  was  the  inner  garment  nexi 
the  skin,  not  the  outer  one.  put  it  not  in  -water — signify, 
lng  the  moral  tilth  of  His  people,  like  the  literal  filth  of  a 
garment  worn  constantly  next  the  skin,  without  being 
washed  (v.  10).  Grottus  understands  a  garment  not 
bleached,  but  left  in  its  native  roughness,  Just  as  Judah  had 
no  beauty,  but  was  adopted  by  the  sole  grace  of  God  (Es»- 
kiel  16.  4-6).  "  Neither  wast  thou  washed  in  water,"  Ac  4. 
Kuphrates—  In  order  to  support  the  view  that  Jeremiah's 
act  was  outward,  Henderson  considers  that  the  Hebrew 
"  Phrath"  here  is  Jfyhratha,  the  original  name  of  Bethle- 
hem, six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  a  journey  easy  to  b* 
made  by  Jeremiah.  The  non-addition  of  the  word  "river," 
which  usually  precedes  Phrath,  when  meaning  Euphrates, 
favours  this  view.  But  I  prefer  JOngtish  Version.  The  Ru~ 
phrales  is  specified  as  being  near  Babylon,  the  Jews'  futur* 
place  of  exile,  hole— typical  of  the  prisons  In  which  tht 
Jews  were  to  be  confined,  the  rock — some  well-known 
rock.  A  sterile  region,  such  as  was  that  to  which  the 
Jews  were  led  away  (cf.  Isaiah  7. 19).  [Grottos.]  o.  after 
many  days — time  enough  was  given  for  the  girdle  to  be- 
come unfit  for  use.  So  In  coarse  of  time  the  Jews  became 
corrupted  by  the  heathen  Idolatries  around,  so  as  to  cease 
to  be  witnesses  of  Jehovah ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  cast 
away  as  a  "  marred"  or  spollA  zirdle.  9.  (Levitlous  20. 
19.)  10.  imagination— rathe)  •stinacy.  11.  (Ch.  S3.  9; 
Exodus  19.  5.)  glory— an  ornament  to  glory  in.  US.  A 
new  image.  Do  we  not  .  .  .  know  .  .  ,  wine — The  "bot- 
tles" are  those  used  in^the  East,  made  of  skins;  our  word 
hogshead,  originally  oxhide,  alludes  to  the  same  custom. 
As  they  were  used  to  hold  water,  milk,  and  other  liquids, 
what  the  prophet  said,  viz.,  that  they  should  be  all  filled 
with  wine,  was  not,  as  the  Jews'  taunting  reply  implied,  a 
truism  even  literally.  The  Jig.  sense  which  is  what  Jere- 
miah chiefly  meant,  they  affected  not  to  understand.  A» 
wine  intoxicates,  so  God's  wrath  and  Judgments  shall 
reduce  them  to  that  state  of  helpless  distraction  that  they 
shall  rush  on  their  own  ruin  (ch.  25. 15;  49.  13;  Isaiah  51. 17, 
21,22;  63.6).  13.  upon  David's  throne— lit.,  who  sit  for 
David  on  his  throne ;  implying  the  succession  of  the  David!* 
family  (ch.  22.  1).  all— indiscriminately  of  every  rank, 
14.  dash — (Psalm  2.  9.)  As  a  potter's  vessel  (Kevelatlon  X 
27).  18.  be  not  proud — pride  was  the  cause  of  their  con- 
tumacy, as  humility  la  the  first  step  to  obedience  (v.  17; 
Psalm  10.  4).  16.  Give  glory,  Ac.— Show  by  repentance 
and  obedience  to  God,  that  you  revere  His  majesty.  St 
Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  "give  glory  to  God"  by  con- 
fessing his  crime,  thereby  showing  he  revered  the  All- 
knowing  God.  stumble— Image  from  travellers  stumbling 
into  a  fatal  abyss  when  overtaken  by  nightfall  (Isaiar*  5. 
80;  59.  9,  10;  Amos  8.  9).  dark  mountains— lit.,  moun^tim 
of  twilight  or  gloom;  which  cast  such  a  gloomy  shadow 
that  the  traveller  stoiables  against  an  opposing  iocs 
before  he  sees  it  (John  VL  10 ;  12.  85).  shadow  of  death— 
the  densest  gloom  ;  death-shade  (Psalm  44.  19).  Light  and 
darkness  are  Images  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  IT. 
hear  it— my  exhortation,  in  secret— as  one  mourning 
and  humbling  himself  for  their  sin,  not  self-rlghteouslj 
condemning  them  (Phlllpplans  S.  18).  pride— (Note,  v.  15; 
Job  33.  17.)  flock— (v.  20),  Just  as  kings  and  leaders  *r* 
called  pastors.  18.  king— Jeholachln  or  Jeoonlah.  qt*«c> 
— the  queen-mother  who,  as  the  king  was  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  old,  held  the  chief  power.  Wehwfu^ 
daughter  of  Elnathan,  t-ariied  awav  captive  with  Jebokv 
chin  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  24.  8-15).  dumb!* 
yourselves— a.  e..  Ye  shall  be  humbled,  or  brought  low  (ok 
22.26;   28.  2'„     your   principalities  -rather    "your 
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wnavnent."  10.  cities  of  the  south — vie,  mmth  a/  .Fuel**  ; 
furthest  off  from  tbe  enemy,  who  advanced  from  the  north, 
■teat  up— t. «..  deserted  (Isaiah  24, 10) ;  so  that  BOM  shall  bs 
left  to  open  the  gate*  to  travellers  and  merchants  again. 
IHwttDUUOH.]  Rather,  shut  up  so  closely  by  If  ebuehad  nea- 
aar's  forces,  sent  on  before  (2  Stlnga  31 10, 11),  that  none  shall 
be  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  get  oat  (cl  v.  3D),  wholly— lit., 
fully ;  completely.  '£0.  from  .  .  .  north—  Nebnohadnex- 
aar  and  his  hostile  army  (ch.  1. 14;  8. 22).  stock  .  .  .  given 
the* — J* reuilaU,  amazed  at  the  depopulation  caused  by 
Nebuchadnezzar's  forces,  addresses  Jerusalem  (a  noun  of 
multitude,  which  accounts  for  the  blending  of  plural  and 
lingular.  Your  eyes  .  .  .  thee  .  .  .  thy  flock),  and  asks  where 
Is  her  population  (t\  17,  "flock")  wblch  God  had  given 
her?  31.  captains  and  as  chief—  lit,,  prince*  as  to  head- 
thip,  or  over  thy  head,  vie,  the  Chaldeans.  Bather,  trans- 
late, "  What  wilt  thou  say  when  God  will  set  them  (the 
enemies,  v.  20)  above  thee,  seeing  that  thou  thyself  hast 
accustomed  them  (to  be)  with  thee  as  (thy)  lovert  in  the 
highest  place,  lit.,  at  thy  headt"  Thou  canst  not  say  God 
does  thee  wrong,  seeing  it  was  thou  that  gave  occasion  to 
His  dealing  so  with  Ihee,  by  so  eagerly  courting  their  <n- 
ttmacy.  Cl  ch.  2.  18,  86 ;  2  Kings  23.  20,  as  to  the  league  of 
Judah  with  Babylon,  which  led  Joslah  to  march  against 
Pharaoh-necho,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  attack  Baby- 
lon. [Maukkr.J  sorrows— pains,  throes.  33.  If  thou 
say — connecting  this  verse  with  "What  wilt  thou  say" 
(v.  21)?  skirts  are  discovered — i.  «.,  are  thrown  up  so  as 
to  expose  the  person  {v.  26 ;  Isaiah  8. 17 ;  Nahnjn  8.  5).  heels 
made  bare — The  sandal  was  fastened  by  a  thong  above 
the  heel  to  the  Instep.  The  Hebrew,  Is,  "are  violently 
handled,"  or  "torn  off;"  i.  «.,  thou  art  exposed  to  igno- 
miny. Image  from  an  adulteress.  93.  Ethiopian— The 
Cushlte  of  Abyssinia.  Habit  is  second  nature;  as  there- 
fore It  Is  morally  Impossible  that  the  Jews  can  alter  their 
Inveterate  habits  of  sin,  -othlng  remains  but  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  extremeat  p  -hment,  their  expatriation  {v. 
24).  34.  (Psslin  L  4.)  b>  Jhe  wind— be/ore  the  wind,  of 
the  wilderness— where  the  wind  has  full  sweep,  not 
being  broken  by  any  obstacle.  39.  portion  ef  thy  meas- 
ures—the portion  which  I  have  measured  out  to  thee  (Job 
10. 12);  Psalm  11.  6).  falsehood— (v.  27),  false  gods  and  alli- 
ances with  foreign  idolaters.  36.  discover  .  .  .  upon 
thy  face—  ruther,  "throw  np  thy  skirts  over  thy  face," 
or  head;  done  by  way  of  ignominy  to  oaptlve  women 
and  to  prostitutes  (Nahum  8.  o\  Ths  Jews'  punishment 
should  answer  to  their  crime.  As  their  sin  had  been  per- 
petrated in  the  most  public  places,  so  God  would  expose 
them  to  the  contempt  of  other  nations  most  openly  (Lam- 
entations 1.  %).  neighing* — (Ch.  5.  8),  Image  from  the  lust 
of  horses ;  the  lust  after  idols  degrades  to  the  level  of  the 
brute,  hills— where,  as  being  nearer  heaven,  sacrifices 
were  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  gods,  wilt  thou 
not  ,  .  .  %  v»'h«-n — itf.,  "thou  wilt  net  be  mads  clean  after 
how  long  a  time  yet."  (So  v.  23.)  Jeremiah  denim  the  moral 
possibility  of  one  so  long  hardened  In  tin  becoming  *ocw» 
eieaused.    But  see  ch.  82.  17  ;  Lake  18.  27. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-22.  Prophkcibb  OH  TBI  oooasiov  or  ▲  Deoooht 
mrr  in  Judgment  on  Judex,  l.  IM.,  "That  which  was 
tbe  word  of  Jehovah  to  Jeremiah  concerning,"  4c. 
drought— lit.,  the  withholding*,  lia.,  of  rain  (Deuteronomy 
11.  17;  2  Chronicles  7.  13).  The  reason  why  this  word 
should  be  used  especially  of  the  withholding  of  rain,  la, 
that  rain  is  In  those  regions  of  all  things  the  on*  chiefly 
needed  (ch.  17.  8,  Margin).  3.  gates—  the  plane  */  public 
concourse  in  each  city  looks  sad,  as  being  no  longer  fre- 
quented (Isaiah  3.  26;  24.  4).  bUck-t  t.,  they  mourn  (black- 
ness being  indicative  of  sorrow)  (ch.  8.  31).  onto  the 
ground— bowing  towards  It.  cry— of  distress  (1  Samuel 
S.  12;  Isaiah  24.  11).  3.  little  ones— rather,  "their  Inferi- 
ors," i.  «.,  dotneskt*.  pita— cisterns  for  collecting  rain 
water,  often  met  with  in  the  Dut,  where  there  are  no 
springs,  covered  .  .  .  head*— (2  Samuel  15.  90.)  A  sign 
of  humiliation  and  mourning,  a.  The  brute  creation  Is 
rtdnoad  t"  th»  ntrno«'  e*tv¥juni»jr  frw   *b*  wixt  of  food. 


The  hind,  famed  for  her  affection  to  her  young,  abas)' 
dona  them.  6.  wild  asses— They  repair  to  "the  high 
places"  most  exposed  to  the  Winds,  wmen  they  "snufl 
la  "  to  relieve  their  thirst,  eyea— which  are  usually  moat 
keen  In  detecting  grass  or  water  from  the  "  heights,"  so 
much  so  that  the  traveller  guesses  from  their  presence  that 
there  must  be  herbage  and  water  near;  but  now  "their 
eyes  fall."  dragons— Jackals.  [HxVDcmaoit.]  Rather  the 
reference  Is  to  the  great  boas  aad  python  serpents  which 
raise  a  large  portion  of  their  body  up  in  a  vertical  oolumn 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  to  survey  the  neighbourhood 
above  the  surrounding  bushes,  while  with  open  Jaw* 
they  drink  in  the  air.  These  giant  serpents  originated 
the  widely-spread  notions  which  typified  the  deluge  and 
all  destructive  agents  under  the  form  of  a  dragon  or 
monster  serpent ;  hence  the  dragon  temples  always  near 
water,  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Britain,  «.  g.,  at  Abury,  In 
Wiltshire;  a  symbol  of  the  ark  is  often  associated  with 
the  dragon  as  the  preserver  from  the  waters.  [Krrro'i 
Biblical  Cyclopaedia.']  7.  do  thon  It— what  we  beg  of  thee  i 
Interpose  to  remove  the  drought.  Jeremiah  pleads  in  the 
name  of  his  nation  (Psalm  109.  21 ).  So  "  work  for  us,"  ab- 
solutely used  (1  Samuel  14.  8).  for  thy  name's  sake— ••  for 
our  backslldlngs  are  so  many"  that  we  cannot  urge  thee 
for  the  sake  of  our  doings,  but  for  the  glory  of  thy  name- 
lest.  If  thou  give  us  not  aid,  It  should  be  said  it  was  owing 
to  thy  want  of  power  (Joshua  7.9;  Psalm  79.9;  106.8; 
Isaiah  48.9;  Ezeklel  20.44).  The  same  appeal  to  God's 
mercy,  "  for  Hi*  name's  sake,"  as  our  only  hope,  since  our 
sin  precludes  trust  In  ourselves,  occurs,  Psalm  25.  1L  S. 
(Ch.  17. 13.)  Hope  of  Israel— The  reference  Is,  not  to  the 
faith  of  Israel,  which  had  almost  ceased,  but  to  the  prom- 
ise and  everlasting  covenant  of  Ood,  None  but  the  true 
Israel  make  God  their  "  hope."  tumetb  aside  to  tarry— 
The  traveller  cares  little  for  the  land  he  tarries  but  a  night 
In ;  but  thou  hast  promised  to  dwell  always  In  the  midst 
of  thy  people  (2  Chronloles  83.  7,  8).  MaURKR  translate*, 
"spreadeth,"  viz.,  his  tent.  v.  astonied— like  a  "mighty 
man,"  at  other  times  able  to  help  (Isaiah  50.  1),  but  now 
stunned  by  a  sudden  calamity  so  as  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  drawn  from  him.  art  In  the  midst  of  ns — (Exodus 
29.  45,  46;  Leviticus  26.  11, 12).  called  by  thy  name— (Dan- 
iel 9.  18,  19)  as  thine  own  peculiar  people  (Deuteronomy  1 
29).  10.  Jehovah's  reply  to  the  prayer  (t>.  7-9;  ch.  2.  23-25) 
Thus— So  greatly,  loved— (Ch.  5.  31.)  not  refrained  .  . 
feetr— they  did  not  obey  God's  command;  "withhold  thy 
foot"  (ch.  2.  25),  viz.,  from  following  after  Idols,  remembei 
.  .  .  Iniquity— < Hose*  8. 13 ;  9.  9.)  Their  sin  Is  so  great, 
God  must  punish  them.  11.  (Ch.  7.16;  Exodus  82.10.) 
13.  not  hear— because  their  prayers  are  hypocritical! 
their  hearts  are  still  Idolatrous.  God  never  refuses  to 
hear  real  prayer  (ch.  7.  31,  22;  Proverbs  1.  28;  Isaiah  L  15; 
58.  3).  sword  .  .  .  famine  .  .  .  pestilence — the  three  sorest 
Judgments  at  once;  any  one  of  which  would  be  enough 
for  their  ruin  (2  Samuel  24.  12,  18).  13.  Jeremiah  urges 
that  much  of  the  guilt  of  the  people  Is  due  to  the  false 
prophets'  influence,  assured  peaces — solid  and  lasting 
peace.  Lit.,  peace  of  truth  (Isaiah  S9. 8).  14.  (Ch.  23.  21.)  1*. 
(Ch.  5.  12,  13.)  say,  Sword  and  famine  .  .  .  consumed— 
retribution  In  kind  both  to  the  false  prophets  and  to  their 
hearers  («.  16).  16.  none  to  bnry — (Psalm  79.  3.)  poor 
their  wickedness — t.  e.,  the  punishment  Incurred  by  their 
wickedness  (ch.  2.  19).  17.  (Ch.  9. 1 ;  Lamentations  1. 1«J 
Jeremiah  Is  desired  to  weep  ceaselessly  for  the  calamities 
coming  on  his  nation  (called  a  "virgin,"  as  being  hereto- 
fore never  under  foreign  yoke)  (Isaiah  23. 4).  18.  go  n  bout 
—L  «.,  shall  have  to  migrate  into  a  land  of  exile.  Hoa- 
BXEY  translates,  "go  trajftcking  about  the  land  (see  Mar- 
gin; ch.  5.  81;  3  Corinthians  4.  3;  3  Peter  2.  8),  and  take 
no  knon-iedge"  (i.  e.,  pay  no  regard  to  the  miseries  before 
their  eyes)  (Isaiah  1.  3;  58.  3).  If  the  lit  sense  of  the  He- 
brew verb  be  retained,  I  would  with  English  Version  un- 
derstand the  words  as  referring  to  the  exile  to  Babylon ; 
thus,  "the  prophet  and  the  priest  shall  have  to  go  to  a 
strange  land  to  practise  their  religious  traffic  (Isaiah  M. 
11 ;  Eseklel  34.  2,  8 ;  Mlcab  3.  11).  1*.  The  people  plead 
with  God,  Jeremiah  being  forbidden  to  do  so.  no  heal* 
in*;  —  (Ch.    15.  18.)     nenaa  .  .  .  no  a;eeu-(Ch.  «.  ML)     30. 
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(Daniel  9.  s.)  31.  us— "  the  throne  of  thy  glory  may  be 
the  object  of  "abhor  not"  ("reject  not");  or"Zlon"  (•. ID), 
throne  of  thy  glory  —Jerusalem,  or,  the  temple,  called 
God's  "footetool"  and  "habitation"  (1  Chronicles  28.  2; 
Psalm  133.  5).  thy  coTe»»»t- (Psalm  IOC  49;  Daniel  0. 1».) 
Vs.  vanities— idols  (Deuteronomy  83.11  nla- (Zech- 
arlah  10. 1,  2.)  heavens— vie,  o/  AonmIni  without  Ood 
(Matthew  6.  45;  Acta  14. 17);  they  are  not  the  First  Cause, 
and  ought  not  to  be  deified,  aa  they  were  by  the  heathen. 
Fh<t  injunctive  "or"  favours  CAt,vnr'e  explanation: 
"  Not  even  the  heavena  themaelYea  can  give  rain,  much 
ieas  oan  the  idol  vanltlea."  Art  not  then  ho  nts.,  who 
oanat  gire  rain? 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-21.  Goo'a  Reply  to  Jeremiah's  Ihtiboiwobt 
Prater.  1.  Nowt  .  .  .  Samuel —eminent  In  lnterees- 
•tons  (Exodua  33.  11,  12;  1  Samuel  7.0;  Psalm  90.0).  be 
toward— could  not  be  favourably  Inclined  toward  them. 
wot  of  my  eight — Ood  speaks  as  If  the  people  were  pres- 
ent before  Him,  along  with  Jeremiah.  *).  death— deadly 
plague  (ch.  18.21;  48.11;  Ezekiel  6. 2,  12;  Zeohariah  11.  9). 

3.  appoint  —  (Leviticus  20.  1ft.)     hinds — of  punishments. 

4.  cause  ...  to  he  removed — (Deuteronomy  28.25;  Eze- 
kiel 23. 46.)  Rather,  "  1  will  give  them  np  to  vexation,"  I 
will  cause  them  to  wander  so  as  nowhere  to  have  repose 
[Calvis]  (2  Chronicles  20.8,  "trouble,"  Margin,  "com- 
motion"), because  of  Manasseh— he  was  now  dead,  but 
the  effects  of  his  sins  still  remained.— How  much  evil 
«ne  bad  man  can  cause!  The  evil  fruits  remain  even 
after  he  himself  has  received  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness. The  people  had  followed  his  wicked  example  ever 
since;  and  It  Is  Implied  that  It  was  only  throngh  the 
long-suffering  of  Ood  that  the  penal  consequences  had 
been  suspended  up  to  the  present  tlme(cf.  1  Kings  14. 10; 
t  Kings  21.  11;  23.  28-,  24.  8,  4).  5.  go  aside  .  .  .  how  them 
doeat  —  Who  will  turn  aside  (in  passing  by)  to  talvte 
thee  T  (to  wish  thee  "  peace").  6.  weary  with  repentlng 
— (Hceea  18. 14;  11.  8.)  I  have  so  often  repented  of  the  evil 
that  I  threatened  (ch.  28.  10;  Exodns  82.  14;  1  Chronicles 
H.  15),  and  have  spared  theca,  without  my  forbearance 
moving  them  to  repentance,  tha>  I  will  not  again  change 
any  purpose  (Ood  speaking  tn  condescension  to  human 
modes  of  thought),  but  will  take  vengeance  on  them  now. 
f.  fan  —  tribulation  (from  tribulum,  a  threshing  instru- 
ment), which  separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  (Matthew 
'i,  12  >.  gates  ef  the  land— 4. «.,  the  extrems  bounds  of  the 
land  through  which  the  entrance  to  and  exit  from  It  He. 
Madrkr  translates,  "  I  will  fan,"  i.s.,  cast  them  forth  "to 
the  gates  of  the  land"  (Nabnrn  8.  18).  "In  the  gatea;" 
Bnglish  Version  draws  the  image  from  a  man  cleaning  cons 
with  a  fan  ;  he  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  threshing-floor  In 
the  open  air,  to  remove  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  by 
means  of  the  wind;  so  God  threatens  to  remove  Israel 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  land  |  HocmOAicr.]  ».  That* 
widow*— My  people's  (v.  7).  have  brought— prophetic**! 
past :  I  will  bring,  mother  of  the  young  ■»•«—"  mother" 
is  collective;  after  the  "  widows,"  he  naturally  mention* 
bereavement  of  their  sons  ("young  men"),  brought  on  the 
"  mothers"  by  "  the  spoiler ;"  It  was  owing  to  the  number 
of  men  slain  that  the  "  widows"  were  so  many.  [CAhvlH.] 
Others  take  "  mother,"  as  In  2  Samuel  20.  It,  of  Jerusalem 
the  metropolis;  "I  have  brought  on  them,  against  the 
'mother,'  a  young  spoiler,"  vis.,  Hebuonadnexaar,  sent  by 
his  father,  Nabopolassar,  to  repulse  the  Egyptian  invaders 
(2  Kings  23.29;  24. 1),  and  occupy  Judea.  But*.  7  shows  the 
future,  not  the  past,  is  referred  to;  and  "widows"  being 
literal,  "mother"  Is  probably  so  too.  at  noonday— the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  military  operations  were 
usually  suspended;  thus  it  means  wntyptttttty,  answer- 
ing >o  the  parallel,  "  suddenly ;"  oneway,  as  others  explain 
IV  will  not  suit  the  parallelism  (et  Paula  *L  «x  it— On- 
fiith  Version  seems  to  understand  by  "  it"  the  mother  city, 
*ad  by  "him"  the  "spoiler;"  thos  "It"  will  be  parallel  to 
*01ty."  Bather,  "  I  will  cense  to  mil  upon  them  (the"  mo- 
Ubers"  about  to  be  bereft  of  their  sons)  suddenly  tmeuith 
and  terrors. *"    the  city— rather,  front  a  root  "heat,"  an- 


guish, or  consternation.  So  T.YX  9.  born  seven— (1 1 
uel  2.  6.)  Seven  being  the  perfect  number  indicates  fuD 
frultfulnees.  lang-wlsheth — because  not  even  one  is  left 
of  all  her  sons  (v.  8).    sun  la  gone  down  while  .  .  ,  jrot 

day— fortune  deserts  her  at  the  very  height  of  her  prosperity 
(Amos  8.  0).  she  .  .  .  ashamed — the  mothers  {the  being 
collective)  are  put  to  the  shame  of  disappointed  hopes 
through  the  loss  of  all  their  children.  10.  (Ch.  20.  14;  Job 
8. 1,  Ac.)  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  been  of  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  temperament;  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled  him 
to  deliver  his  message  at  the  certain  cost  of  having  his 
sensitiveness  wounded  by  the  enmities  of  those  whom 
his  words  offended,  man  of  stiifo— exposed  to  strifes  on 
the  part  of  "the  whole  earth"  (Psalm  80.  8).  I  have 
neither  lent,  Ac— proverbial  for,  "  I  have  given  no  cause 
for  strife  against  me."  11.  Vsrtly— Ut„  Shall  it  not  beti.*^ 
Surely  It  shall  be.  thy  remnant— the  final  issue  of  thy 
life;  thy  life,  which  now  seems  to  thee  so  sad,  shall 
eventuate  In  prosperity.  [Calviw.]  They  who  think  that 
they  shall  be  the  surviving  remnant,  whereas  thou  shalt 
perish,  shall  themselves  fall,  whereas  thou  shalt  remain 
and  be  favoured  by  the  conquerors  [Jr/Niusj  (ch.  40.4,8; 
39.  11,  12).  The  Keri  reads,  "I  will  set  thee  free  (or  aa 
Mactber,  'I  will  establish  thee')  for  good"  (ch.  14.11; 
Ezra  8.22;  Psalm  119.122).  to  entreat  thee  well— lit,  t« 
meet  thee;  so  "to  be  placable,  nay,  of  their  own  accord  tc 
anticipate  in  meeting  thee  with  kindness."  [Calvih.]  I 
prefer  this  translation  as  according  with  the  event  (ch.  W. 
11,  12;  40.  4,  5).  Genesius,  from  ch.  7. 16;  27. 18;  Job  21.  15, 
translates  (not  only  will  I  relieve  thee  from  the  enemy's 
vexations,  but)  "I  will  make  thine  enemy  (that  now 
vexeth  thee)  apply  to  thee  with  prayers"  (ch.  88. 14 ;  42.  2-6). 
13.  steel —  rather,  brass  or  copper,  which  mixed  with 
"iron"  (by  the  Chalybes  near  the  Euxine  Pontns,  far 
north  of  Palestine),  formed  the  hardest  metal,  like  our 
steel.  Can  the  Jews,  hardy  like  common  Iron  though  they 
be,  break  the  still  hardier  Chaldees  of  the  north  (ch.  1. 14), 

who  t«>u .Je  the  Chalyblan  Iron  hardened  with  copper? 

Certainly  not.  [Calvin.]  Henderson  translates,  "Can 
one  break  Iron,  (even)  the  northern  iron,  and  brass,"  on 
the  ground  that  EnglishVertion  makes  ordinary  iron  not 
so  hard  a*  brass.  But  it  is  not  brass,  but  a  particular  mix- 
ture of  iron  and  brass,  which  Is  represented  as  harder  than 
common  iron,  which  was  probably  then  of  inferior  texture, 
owing  to  ignorance  of  modern  modes  of  preparation.  13. 
Thy  substance  .  . .  sins— -Judea's,  not  Jeremiah's,  with- 
out price — God  oasts  his  people  away  as  a  thing  worth 
naught  (Psalm  44, 12).  80,  on  the  contrary,  Jehovah,  when 
about  to  restore  His  people,  says,  He  will  give  Egypt,  Ac, 
for  their  "  ransom"  (Isaiah  43. 8).  even  tn  all  thy  borders 
—joined  with  "Thy  substance  .  .  .  treasures,  as  also  with 
"all  thy  sins,"  their  sin  and  punishment  being  commen- 
surate (ch.  17.8).  14.  thoe  — Maober  supplies  lAem,  rtt., 
"  thy  treasures."  Eichorw,  needlessly,  from  Syriac  and 
LXX.,  reads,  "I  will  make  thee  to  serve  thine  enemies;"  • 
reading  doubtless  interpolated  from  ch.  17.  4.  dre — (Deu- 
teronomy 32.  22.)  15.  thou  knoweat— vU.,  my  case,  what 
wrongs  my  adversaries  have  done  me  (oh.  12.  3).  revenge 
me— (JVOte,  ch.  1L  20.)  The  prophet  in  this  had  regard  to, 
not  his  own  personal  feelings  of  revenge,  but  the  cause  of 
God ;  he  speaks  by  Inspiration  God's  will  against  the  un- 
godly. Contrast  in  this  the  law  with  the  gospel  (Luke  23. 
34 ;  Acts  7.  80).  take  me  not  away  In  thy  long-suffering 
—  by  thy  long-suffering  towards  them,  suSfer  them  not 
meanwhile  to  take  away  my  life,  tor  thy  sake  1  hav« 
suffered  rebuke — the  very  words  of  the  antitype.  Jeans 
Christ  (Psalm  89.  7,  22-28),  which  last  cf.  with  Jeremiah's 
prayer  In  the  beginning  of  this  verse.  16.  eat — (Eaeklei 
18;  8.  1,8;  Revelation  10.  9,  10.)  As  soon  as  thy  word* 
were  found  by  me,  I  eagerly  laid  hold  of  and  approprlnte<S 
them.  The  Keri  reads,  "  thy  word,"  thy  ward  . .  .  joy 
(Job  28.13;  Psalm  119.72,  111;  of.  Matthew  13.44.)  coiled 
bar  thy  nam*—  I  am  thine,  thy  minister.  So  the  antitype, 
Jeans  Christ  (Exodus  28.  21).  IT.  My  " rejoicing"  (».  16)  was 
not  that  of  the  profane  mockers  (Psalm  L 1 ;  28.  4,  5)  at 
Janata.  80  far  from  having  fellowship  with  these,  he  was 
expelled  from  society,  and  made  tu  alt  "  alone,"  beeanse  «*' 
his  faithful  prophecies,    because  of  thy  hand — t,  e..  «si£b. 
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nsplratlon  (Isaiah  8. 11 ;  Ezeklel  1.8;  8. 11).  tilled  me  with 
indignation— s<>  ch.  6.  11,  "full  o'  *he  fuiy  of  the  Lord;" 
•o  fall  was  he  of  the  subject  (God's  'Indignation"  against 
the  ungodly)  with  wlilch  God  had  Inspired  him,  as  not  to 
he  able  to  contain  himself  from  expressing  It.  The  same 
uompartson  by  contrast  between  the  effect  of  inspiration, 
»nu  that  of  wine,  both  taking  a  man  out  of  himself,  oc- 
»rs,  Acts  2.  13,  15,  18.  18.  (Ch.  30. 15.)  "  Pain,"  vis.,  the 
perpetual  persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and 
his  being  left  by  God  without  consolation  and  "alone." 
Contrast  hie  feeling  here  with  that  In  v.  18,  when  he  en- 
Joyed  the  full  presence  of  God,  and  was  Inspired  by  His 
words.  Therefore  he  utters  words  of  his  natural  "  In- 
firmity" (no  David,  Psalm  77.  10)  here;  as  before  he  spake 
under  the  higher  spiritual  nature  given  him.  as  a  liar, 
»n«l  as — rather,  "  a*  a  deceiving  (river) . . .  waters  that  are 
aotsure"  (lasting);  opposed  to  "living  (perennial)  waters" 
(Job  8.  15,  Ac).  Streams  that  the  thirsty  traveller  had  cal- 
culated on  being  full  In  winter,  but  which  disappoint  him 
hn  his  sorest,  need,  having  ran  dry  In  the  heat  of  summer. 
Jehovah  had  promised  Jeremiah  protection  from  his  ene- 
mies (ch.  1.  18,  19);  his  Infirmity  suggests  that  God  had 
failed  to  do  so.  19.  God's  reply  to  Jeremiah,  return  . .  . 
bring  .  .  .  again— Jeremiah,  by  his  Impatient  language, 
had  left  his  proper  posture  towards  God ;  God  saitb,  "If 
Lhou  wilt  return  (to  thy  former  patient  discharge  of  thy 
prophetic  function)  I  will  bring  thee  back"  to  thy  former 
position  :  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  words,  "return 

,  .  turn  again"  (ch.  8.-1;  4. 1).  stand  before  me— minister 
acceptably  to  me  (Deuteronomy  10.8;  1  Kings  17. 1;  18. 15). 
take  .  .  .  precious  front  . . .  vile— image  from  metals: 
■  If  tbou  wilt  separate  what  is  precious  in  thee  (the  Divine 
graces  imparted)  from  what  Is  vile  (thy  natural  corrup- 
tions, impatience,  and  hasty  words),  thou  shalt  be  as  my 
mouth :"  my  mouthpiece  (Exodus  4. 18).  retnrn  not  thou 
onto  them — let  not  them  lead  you  into  their  profane  ways 
(as  Jeremiah  had  spoken  Irreverently,  v.  18),  bat  lead  thou 
them  to  the  ways  of  godliness  (v.  18, 17).  Ezeklel  22.  26  ac- 
cords with  tbe  other  Interpretation,  whloh,  however,  does 
not  so  well  suit  the  context,  "  If  tboa  wilt  separate  from 
the  promiscuous  mass  the  better  ones,  and  lead  them  to 
oonversiou  by  faithful  warnings,"  &c.  SO,  21.  The  prom- 
ise of  ch.  1. 18,  19,  In  almost  the  same  words,  bat  with  the 
addition,  adapted  to  the  present  attacks  of  Jeremiah's 
formidable  enemies,  "  I  will  deliver  thee  oat  of . . .  wicked 
.  .  .  redeem  .  .  .  terrible;"  the  repetition  is  in  order  to  as- 
sure Jeremiah  that  God  is  the  tame  now  as  when  He  first 
made  the  promise,  in  opposition  to  the  prophet's  irrev- 
erent accusation  of  unfaithfulness  {v.  18). 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-21.     CONTIXUATIOW  OF  TBI  PRKVIOtJS  PBO?HKOT. 

4.  in  this  ,<l«ce-  in  Judea.  The  direction  to  remain 
rlngle  was  (whether  literally  obeyed,  or  only  in  prophetic 
vioion;  to  symbolize  the  coming  calamities  of  the  Jews 
(Kzeklel  24. 15-27)  as  so  severe  that  the  single  state  would 
be  then  (contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  things)  pref- 
erable to  the  married  (cf.  1  Corinthians  7.  8;  28.  29 ;  Mat- 
thew 21.  19 ;  Luke  23.  29).  4.  grievous  deaths  —  rather, 
4eadl.ii  disease*  (ch.  15.  2).  not  .  .  .  lamented — so  many 
shall  be  the  slain  (oh.  22. 18.)  dnng— (Psalm  83.  10.)  S. 
fEaekiel  24.  17,  22,  23.)  house  of  mourning— (Mark  5.  38.) 
Margin,  mourning-feast ;  such  feasts  were  usual  at  funerals. 
The  Hebrew  means.  In  Amos  8.  7,  the  cry  o/  joy  at  a  ban- 
quet ;  here,  and  Lamentations  2.  19,  the  cry  of  sorrow.  B. 
eui  themselves — indicating  extravagant  grief  (ch.  41.  5; 
47.  6),  prohibited  by  the  law  (Leviticus  19.  28).  haid— (Ch. 
7.29;  Isaiah  22.  12).  T.  tear  themselves—  rather,  "break 
bread."  vie,  that  eaten  at  the  funeral-reast  fDeoteronomy 
&.  14 ;  Job  42.  11 ;  Ezeklel  24.  17  ;  Hosea  9.  l\  "  Bread  "  Is 
*c  be  supplied,  as  lamentations  4.4;  of.  "take"  (food) 
I'Genesls  42.  33).  give  .  .  .  cup  of  eomwOalloM  .  .  .  for 
.  .  .  father — It  was  the  Oriental  custom  for  friends  to  send 
viands  and  wine  (the  "cup  of  consolation")  to  console 
ablative*)  in  moarnlng-feasts,  a.  g„  children  under  the 
«tath  of  a  "  father  "  or  "  mother."  8.  hawse  of  feasting 
— sor^oa:  as  distinguished  from  mourning- feasts.  Have 
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no  more  to  do  with  this  people  whether  in  mourning  us 
Joyous  feasts.  9.  (Ch.  7.  34;  25.  10;  Ezeklel  2&  13).  1ft. 
(Deuteronomy  29.  24 ;  1  Kings  9.  8,  9).  11.  (Ch.  5.  19;  18.  22; 
22.8,9).  12.  ye— emphatic:  so  far  from  avoiding  your 
fathers'  bad  example,  ye  have  done  worse  (ch.  7.  26;  ) 
Kings  11  9).  Imagination— rather,  stubborn  perversity, 
that  they  may  not  hearken— rather,  connected  Witt 
"ye:"  "  ye  have  walked  .  .  .  so  as  not  to  hearken  to  me." 
13.  serve  other  gods— that  which  was  their  sin  in  thelf 
own  land  was  their  punishment  in  exile.  Retribution 
In  kind.  They  voluntarily  forsook  God  for  idols  at  home; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  serve  God,  if  they  wished  it.  In 
captivity  (Daniel  3.  and  6).  day  and  night— Irony.  Yon 
may  there  serve  idols,  whloh  ye  are  so  mad  after,  even  to 
satiety,  and  without  intermission.  14.  Therefore— So 
severe  shall  be  the  Jews'  bondage  that  their  deliverance 
from  It  shall  be  a  greater  benefit  than  that  out  of  Egypt. 
The  consolation  is  Incidental  here;  the  prominent  thought 
is  the  severity  of  their  punishment,  so  great  that  their  res- 
cue from  It  will  be  greater  than  that  from  Egypt  [Cai<- 
vin];  so  the  context,  v.  13,  17, 18,  proves  (ch.  23.  7,8;  Isaiah 
43.  18).  15.  the  north— Chaldea.  But  whilst  the  return 
from  Babylon  Is  primarily  meant,  the  return  hereafter  is 
the  full  and  final  accomplishment  contemplated,  as  "  from 
alt  the  lands"  proves.  "Israel"  was  not,  save  In  a  very 
limited  sense,  "  gathered  from  all  the  lands  "  at  the  return 
from  Babylon  (cf.  ch.  2t  6;  80.  8;  82. 15,  Notes).  18.  send 
for— translate,  "  I  will  send  many ;"  "  I  will  give  the  com- 
mission to  many  "  (2  Chronicles  17.  7).  fishers  .  .  .  hunt- 
ers— successive  invaders  of  Judea  (Amos  4.  2;  Habakkuk 
1.  14, 15).  So  "  net "  (Ezeklel  12. 13).  As  to  "  hunters,"  see 
Genesis  10.9;  Micah  7.  2;  the  Chaldees  were  famous  ia 
hunting,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  other  enemy  of  Judea,  were 
in  fishing.  "  Fishers  "  expresses  the  ease  of  their  victory 
over  the  Jews  as  that  of  the  angler  over  fishes ;  "  hunters," 
the  keenness  of  their  pursuit  of  them  into  every  cave  and 
nook.  It  is  remarkable,  the  same  image  is  used  in  a  good 
sense  of  the  Jews'  restoration,  Implying  that  Just  as  their 
enemies  were  employed  by  God  to  take  them  in  hand  for 
destruction,  so  the  same  shall  be  employed  for  their  resto- 
ration (Ezeklel  47. 9, 10).  Bo  spiritually,  those  once  enemies 
by  nature  (jlsHermen  many  of  them  literally)  were  em- 
ployed by  God  to  be  heralds  of  salvation,  "  catching  men  " 
for  life  (Matthew  4.  19;  Luke  5. 10;  Acta  2.  41;  4.  4);  cf.  here 
».  19,  "the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee"  (2  Corinthians 
12.16).  17.  (Ch.  32.19;  Proverbs  5.21;  15.8.)  their  in 
Iqulty— the  cause  of  God's  Judgments  on  them.  18.  first 
.  .  ,  double — Housley  translates,  "  I  will  recompense,  Ac-, 
once  and  again;"  lit.,  the  first  time  repeated:  alluding  to 
the  two  captivities— the  Babylonian  and  the  Roman. 
M  aukkk,  "  I  will  recompense  their  former  iniquities 
(those  long  ago  committed  by  their  fathers)  and  their  (owu) 
repeated  sins"  (t>.  11,12).  English  Version  gives  a  good 
sense,  "JPirst  (before  "  I  bring  them  again  into  their  land  "\ 
I  will  doubly  (i.  e.,  fully  and  amply,  ch.  17. 18 ;  Isaiah  40.  3) 
recompense,"  &c.  carcaases — not  sweet-smelling  sacri- 
fice* acceptable  to  God,  but  "  carcasses  "  offered  to  Idols,  an 
offensive  odour  to  God ;  human  victims  (ch.  19.  5;  EzekleJ 
18.  20),  and  unclean  animals  (Isaiah  85. 4;  86. 17).  Mackkk 
explains  it,  "  the  carcasses  "  of  the  idols :  their  Images  void 
of  sense  and  life.  Cf.  v.  19,  20.  Leviticus  26.  30  favours 
this.  19,  20.  The  result  of  God's  Judgments  on  the  Jew* 
will  be  that  both  the  Jews  when  restored,  and  the  Gentll** 
who  have  witnessed  those  Judgments,  shall  renounc* 
Idolatry  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Fulfilled  partly  ui 
the  return  from  Babylon,  after  which  the  Jews  entirely 
renounced  idols,  and  many  proselytes  were  gathered  Lo 
from  the  Gentiles,  but  not  to  be  realized  in  its  fulness  Mil 
the  final  restoration  of  Israel  (Isaiah  2).  24).  Indignant 
protest  of  Jeremiah  against  Idols,  and  they  are  no  go«i« 
— (Ch.  2.  11;  Isaiah  37.  19;  Galatlaus  4.  8.)  "They"  refen 
to  the  Idols.  A  man  (a  creature  himself)  making  (?•.«* 
is  a  contradiction  In  terms.  Vulgate  takes  "  they"  thus. 
"  Shall  man  make  gods,  though  men  themselves  are  not 
godsT"  21.  Therefore— In  order  that  all  may  be  tarried 
from  idols  to  Jehovah,  He  will  now  give  awful  proof  of 
His  Divine  power  in  the  Judgments  He  will  Inflict,  tfeta 
um — If  the  punishments  I  have  heretofore  Inflicted  h»-»« 
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sot  been  wvtre  enough  to  teach  r.nem.  my  nam*  .  .  . 
l**rd  —  Jehovah  (Psalm  83.  18):  God's  Incommunicable 
name,  to  apply  which  to  Idols  would  be  blasphemy. 
Cooping  His  threats  and  promises  (Exodus  6.  8). 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Vei.  1-37.  Thk  Jkws'  iitvetkbatb  Lot*  or  Idoi^atbt. 
The  LXX.  omit  the  first  four  verses,  bat  other  Greek  ver- 
sions have  them.  I.  The  first  of  the  four  clauses  relates 
»o  the  third,  the  second  to  the  fourth,  by  alternate  paral- 
lelism. The  sense  Is,  They  are  as  keen  after  idols  as  If 
Iheir  propensity  was  "graven  with  an  Iron  pen  (Job  IS. 
H)  on  their  hearts,"  or  as  IT  It  were  sanctioned  by  a  law 
"inscribed  with  a  diamond  point"  on  their  altars.  The 
nnraes  of  their  gods  used  to  be  written  on  "the  horns  of 
the  altars  "  (Acts  17.  23).  As  the  clause  "on  their  hearts  " 
refers  to  their  inward  propensity,  so  "on  .  .  .  altars,"  the 
Miward  exhibition  of  it.  Others  refer  "  on  the  horns  of 
.  .  .  altars  "  to  their  staining  them  with  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, In  imitation  of  the  Levltlcsl  precept  (Exodus  29. 12; 
Leviticus  4.  7, 18),  but  "written  .  .  .  graven,"  would  thus 
be  Inappropriate,  table  of  .  .  .  heart — which  God  In- 
tended to  be  Inscribed  very  differently,  viz.,  with  His 
truths  (Proverbs  3.  3;  2  Corinthians  3.3).  your—  though 
"  their  "  preceded,  he  directly  addresses  them  to  charge  the 
guilt  home  to  them  In  particular.  '4.  children  remember 
—instead  of  forsaking  the  idolatries  of  their  fathers  they 
keep  them  up  (ch.  7. 18).  This  is  given  as  proof  that  their 
*in  is  "  graven  upon  .  .  .  altars  "  («.  1),  i.  #.,  Is  not  merely 
temporary.  They  corrupt  their  posterity  after  them. 
Castalio  less  probably  translate*,  "  Th«y  remember  their 
altars  as  (fondly  as)  they  do  their  children."  groves— 
rather,  images  of  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  heavenly  hosts, 
represented  as  a  sacred  tree,  such  as  Is  seen  In  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures  (2  Kings  21.  7 ;  2  Chronicles  24. 18).  "  Image 
of  the  grove."  The  Hebrew  for  "  grove  "  Is  Asherah,  i.  e., 
Assarak,  AjBtarte,  or  Ashtaroth.  by  the  green  tr*es — i.  «., 
near  th»m:  the  sacred  trees  (Idol  symbols)  of  Astarte 
being  placed  in  tbe  midst  of  natural  trees:  "green  trees" 
is  this  distinguished  from  "groves,"  artificial  trees. 
Hewxerson,  to  avoid  taking  the  same  Hebrew  particle 
In  the  same  sentence  differently,  "  by  . . .  upon  "  translates 
*  images  of  Astarte  on  the  green  trees."  But  It  Is  not 
probable  that  images,  in  the  form  of  a  sacred  tree, 
should  be  hung  on  trees,  rather  than  near  them.  3. 
mountain— Jerusalem,  and  especially  Zion  and  the  tem- 
ple. In  the  nrhl — As  Jerusalem  was  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains (Psalm  125.  2),  the  sense  probably  is,  Ye  rely  on  your 
mountainous  position  (ch.  8.  23),  but  I  will  make  "my 
monnUun"  to  become  as  if  it  were  in  a  plain  (field),  so  as 
to  give  \hy  substance  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  (Cal- 
m.]  ".yield"  may,  however,  mean  all  Judea;  it  and 
"  my  monitain"  will  thus  express  the  country  and  Us  cap- 
ital (GmBKvrus  translates,  "together  with,"  Instead  of  in; 
as  the  HeS-nv  is  translated,  ch.  11.  19;  Hosea  5.  6;  but  this 
Is  not  abiii^utely  needed),  "the  substance"  of  both  of 
which  GoO  'will  give  to  the  spoil."  thy  high  places— 
correspond,  i  g  In  parallelism  to  "  my  mountain"  (cf.  Isaiah 
11.  9),  as  "a'j  thy  borders,"  to  "the  field"  (which  confirms 
the  view  ttuit  "field"  means  all  Judea).  for  stn— con- 
nected with  "  high  places"  in  English  Version,  viz.,  fre- 
quented for  \in,  i.  c,  for  idolatrous  sacrifices.  Hut  ch.  15. 
13  makes  the  rendering  probable,  "I  will  give  thy  sub- 
stance .  .  .  to  .  .  .  spoil  .  .  .  on  account  of  thy  sin  through- 
out all  thy  birders.'"  4.  even  thyself— rather,  "owing  to 
thyself,"  i.  «.,  by  thy  own  fault  (ch.  15. 13).  discontinue 
from— be  dispossessed  of.  Not  only  thy  substance,  but 
thyself  shall  be  carried  off  to  a  strange  land  (ch.  15. 11). 
S.  Referring  to  the  Jews'  proneness  to  rely  on  Egypt,  in 
its  fear  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  (Isaiah  31. 1,  3\  trnsteth 
—this  word  is  emphatic.  We  may  expect  help  from  men, 
»o  far  as  God  enables  them  to  help  us,  but  we  must  rest 
inr  trust  In  God  alone  (Psalm  62.  5).  6.  heath— In  Psalm 
!3i  17;  Isalaa  S3.  11;  Habakkuk  8.  9,  the  Hobrtmi  Is  trans- 
lated, "  bars,"'  **.-n\ked,"  "destitute;**  but  as  the  parallel  in 
•.  S  is  "true."  *wj  plant  must  be  meant  of  which  this  is 
•ba  «bay%tH*t  \\\    epithet  (see  oh.  48.  fl.  Mwgin),  "  a  naked 


tree."     Robinson  translates,  "the  juniper  tree,"  tound  13 
the  Arabah   or  Great  Valley,  here  called  "the  deaert,* 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  "  heath"  was  one  of  the  plan  tot, 
according  to  Pliny  (13.  21 ;  1ft.  26),  excluded  from  religion* 
uses,  because  it  has  neither  fruit  nor  sued,  and  is  neither 
sown  nor  planted,     not  nee  .  .  .  good— (Job  20.  17.)    s&li 
land— {Deuteronomy  29.  23),  barren  ground.    7.  (Psalm  M. 
8;  Proverbs  16.  20 ;  Isaiah  30.  18.)    Jeremiah  first  remove 
the  weeds  (false  trusts),  no  that  there  might  be  room  fox 
the  good  grain.  [Calvik.J    8.  (Psalm  1.  3.)    shall  not  «k 
— i.  «.,  feel.    Answering  to  i>.  6 ;  whereas  the  unbeliever! 
"shall  not  see  (even)  when  good  cometh,"  the  believer 
"shall  not  see  (so  as  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it  even)  wheu 
heat  (fiery  trial)  cometh."   Trials  shall  come  upon  him  &a 
on  all,  nay,  upon  him  especially  (Hebrews  12.  8);  but  he 
shall  not  sink  under  them,  because  the  Lord  Is  his  secret 
strength,  Just  as  the  "  roots  spread  out  by  a  river"  (or, 
"water-course")  draw  bidden  support  from  It  (2  Corin- 
thians 4.  8-11).  careful — anxious,  as  one  desponding  (Luk« 
12.  29;  1  Peter  5.  7).    drought—  lit.,  untliholding,  viz.,  of  rain 
(ch.  14. 1) ;  he  here  probably  alludes  to  the  drought  which 
had  prevailed,  but  makes  it  the  type  of  all  kinds  of  dis- 
tress.    9.  deceitful— from  a  root,  "supplanting,"  "trip- 
ping up  insidiously  by  the  heel,"  from  which  Jacob  (Hose* 
12.  8)  took  his  name,    in  speaking  of  the  Jews'  deceit  a/ 
heart,  he  appropriately  uses  a  term  alluding  to  their  fore- 
father, whose  deceit,  but  not  whose  faith,  they  followed. 
His  "  supplanting"  was  In  order  to  obtain  Jehovah's  bless- 
ing.   They  plant  Jehovah  for  "trust  in  man"  (v.  5),  and 
then  think  to  deceit*  God,  as  if  It  could  escape  His  notice, 
that  It  is  in  man,  not  in  Him,  they  trust,    desperately 
wicked— "Incurable"  [Horslby]  (Micah  1.  9).    Trust  in 
one's  own  heart  is  as  foolish  as  In  our  fellow-man  (Prov- 
erbs 28.  26).    10.  Lest  any  should  infer  from  v.  9,  "  who  can 
know  KT"  that  even  the  Lord  does  not  know,  and  there- 
fore cannot  punish,  the  hidden  treachery  of  the  heart,  H« 
saith,  "I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,"  Ac  (1  Chronicles  28. 
9 ;  Psalm  7.  9 ;  Proverbs  17.  3 ;  Revelation  2.  23).    even  I* 
give— and  that  in  order  that  I  may  give  (ch.  82. 19).    11. 
partridge— (1  Samuel  26.  20).    Hebrew  "Korea,"  from  a 
root,  to  call,  alluding  to  its  cry;  a  name  still  applied  to  a 
bustard  by  the  Arabs.    Its  nest  Is  liable,  being  on  the 
ground,  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or  robbed  by  carnivorous 
animals,  notwithstanding  all  the  beautiful  manoeuvres 
of  the  parent  birds  to  save  the  brood.    The  translation, 
"sitteth  on  eggs  which  it  has  not  laid,"  alludes  to  the 
ancient  notion  that  she  stole  the  eggs  of  other  birds  an<? 
hatched  them  as  her  own ;  and  that  the  young  birds  when 
grown  left  her  for  the  true  mother.    It  Is  not  needful  to 
make  Scripture  allude  to  an  exploded  notion,  as  If  it  were 
true.    Maureb  thinks  the  reference  Is  to  Jeholaklm's 
grasping  cupidity  (ch.  22.  13-17).    Probably  the  sense  is 
more  general;  as  previously  he  condemned  trust  in  man 
(w.  5),  he  now  condemns  another  object  of  the  deceitful 
hearts'  trust,  unjustly  gotten  riches  (Psalm  89.  6;  49.  16,  17; 
55.23).    fool— (Proverbs  23.  5;  Luke  12.  20);  "their  folly" 
(Psalm  49.  13).    Himself,  and  all,  shall  at  last  perceive  he 
was  not  the  wise  man  he  thought  he  was.    la.  Throne— 
The  temple  of  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  Having 
condemned  false  object  of  trust,  "high  places  for  sin"  (v. 
8),  and  an  "arm  of  flesh,"  he  next  sets  forth  Jehovah,  and 
His  temple,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  Jews,  as  the  true 
object  of  confidence,  and  sanctuary  to  flee  to.  Hkxdbbsok 
makes  Jehovah,  In  v.  13,  the  subject,  and  this  verse  predi- 
cate, "A  throne  of  glory,  high  from  the  beginning,  the 
place  of  our  sanctuary,  the  hope  of  Israel  Is  JehovsJj." 
Throne  is  thus  used  for  Him  who  sits  on  It ;  cf.  thrones 
(Colosslans  1. 16).    He  is  called  a  "sanctuary"  to  His  peo- 
ple (Isaiah  8. 14 ;  Ezeklel  11. 16).   Bo  Syriac  &nd  Arabic.  13. 
me— Jehovah.    Though  tliee  precedes.    This  sudden  transi- 
tion is  usual  In  the  prophetic  style,  owing  to  the  prophet  ■ 
continual  realization  of  Jehovah's  presence,    all  thai 
forsake  thee— <Psalm  73.  27 ;  Isaiah  L  28.)    written  In  the 
earth— In  the  dust,  i.  e.,  shall  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Ro  Jesus' significant  writing  "on  the  ground"  (probably  the 
accusers'  names)  (John  8.  6).    Names  written  in  the  dual 
are  obliterated  by  a  very  slight  wind.    Their  hope*  and 
celebrity  are  wholly  in  the  earth  not  In  the  heavenly  bee* 
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*f  Ute  (Revelation  18,  8;  30.  13,  16).  The  Jewa,  though 
(toasting  thai  they  were  the  people  of  God,  had  no  portion 
•ri  heaven,  no  status  before  Qod  and  His  angels.  Contrast 
"written  in  heaven,"  i.  «..ln  the  master-roll  of  Its  blessed 
eltisens  (l,uke  10.  2<)).  Also,  contrast "  written  In  a  book," 
and  "In  the  rock  for  ever"  (Job  19.  28,  24).  Uv-Ing  waters 
— (Ch.  2.  18.)  14-11*.  Prayer  of  the  prophet  for  deliverance 
from  the  enemies  whom  he  excited  by  his  faithful  denun- 
etations.  heal  .  .  .  save— not  only  make  me  whole  (as  to 
the  evils  of  soul  as  well  as  body  which  I  am  exposed  to  by 
contact  with  ungodly  foes,  ch.  15.  18),  bnt  keep  me  to.  m; 
praise — He  whom  I  have  to  praise  for  past  favours,  and 
therefore  to  whom  alone  I   look  for  the  time  to  come. 

15.  Wkcrt  U  the  word)— (Isaiah  5.  19;  Amos  8.  18.) 
Where  Is  the  fulfilment  of  the  threats  which  thou  didst 
utter  as  from  Qod  ?  A  characteristic  of  the  last  stage  of 
apostasy  (2  Peter  8.  4).  lfl.  I  have  not  refused  thy  call  of 
me  to  be  a  prophet  (Jonah  1.  8),  however  painful  to  me  It 
was  to  utter  what  would  be  sure  to  Irritate  the  hearers 
(oh.  1.  4,  Ac.) ;  therefore  thou  shonldest  not  forsake  me 
(eh.  15.  15,  Ac.),  to  follow  thee — lit.,  after  thee;  as  an 
under-pastor  following  thee,  the  Chief  Shepherd  (Eccle- 
slastes  12.  11 ;  1  Peter  5.  4).  neither  .  .  .  desired— I  have 
not  wished  for  the  day  of  calamity,  though  I  foretell  it  as 
abont  to  come  on  my  countrymen ;  therefore  they  have 
no  reason  for  persecuting  me.  thou  knnwni-1  appeal 
to  thee  for  the  truth  of  what  I  assert,  that  which  c*me 
»nt  of  my  lips — my  words  (Deuteronomy  23.  23).  right 
tmtor«  thee— rather,  "was  before  thee;"  wot  known  to 
thee— (Proverbs  5.  21).  17.  a  terror— viz.,  by  deserting 
me:  all  I  fear  1b  thine  abandoning  me;  If  thou  art  with 
me  I  have  no  fear  of  evil  from  enemies.  18.  destroy  .  .  . 
destruction—"  break  them  with  a  double  breach,"  He- 
brew (ch.  14.  17).  On  "  double,"  see  Note,  ch.  18.  18.  19-97. 
Delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jeholaklm,  who  undid  the  good 
effected  by  Joslah's  reformation,  especially  as  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  [  Eichohn.]  gate  of .  .  .  chil- 
dren of .  .  .  people— The  gate  next  the  king's  palace, 
called  the  gate  of  Dwid,  and  the  gate  of  the  people,  from  Its 
beltiij  the  principal  thoroughfare:  now  the  Jaffa  gate.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  "  the  gate  of  the  fountain"  at  the 
foot  of  Zlon,  near  which  were  the  king's  garden  and  pool 
(ch.  89.  4;  2  Kings  25.  4;  Nehemlah  2.  14;  8.  15;  12. 17).  90. 
king*— He  hegins  with  the  kings,  as  they  ought  to  have 
repressed  such  a  glaring  profanation.  91.  Takr  hml  to 
rourwlvf* — in.,  to  your  toul*.  Mausib  explains,  "as  ye 
love  your  lives;"  a  phrase  used  here  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  the  command,  sabbath— The  non-observance 
of  It  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  captivity,  the  number  of 
years  of  the  latter,  seventy,  being  exactly  made  to  agree 
with  the  number  of  Rabbaths  which  elapsed  during  the 
wo  years  of  their  possession  of  Canaan  from  Saul  to  their 
removal  (Leviticus  28.  84,  85;  2  Chronicles  88.  21V  On  the 
-estoratlon,  therefore,  stress  was  especially  laid  on  Sab- 
bath oiwervanee  (Nehemlah  18.  19).  Jsmsslei — It  would 
have  been  scandalous  anywhere,  but  In  the  capital,  Jeru- 
salem, It  was  an  open  Insult  to  God.  Sabbath-hallowing 
ta  Intended  as  a  symbol  of  holiness  in  general  (Kzeklel  20. 
12).  therefore  such  stress  Is  laid  on  It;  the  Jews'  gross  Im- 
piety is  manifested  In  their  setting  Ood's  will  at  naught, 
tn  the  case  of  such  an  easy  and  positive  command.  9S. 
(Ch.  7.  24.  38.)  »4.  A  part  pnt  for  the  whole.  "If  ye  keep 
the  Sabbath  and  <np  other  lam*."  9*.  king*  ...  in  «km< 
riot* — The  kingdom  at  this  time  had  been  brought  so  low 
that  this  promise  here  was  a  special  flavour,  r*m*Jn — 
Hebrew,  b<  inhabited  (v.  8;  Isaiah  13.  20).  «6.  plain  .  .  . 
mssnuin*  .  .  .  wouth — (Joshua  15.  1-4),  The  southern 
border  bad  extended  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  but  was 
now  much  curtailed  l>y  Egyptian  invasions  (2  Chronicles 

16.  9);  88.  3.  4).  The  Hebrew  for  "sooth"  moans  dry;  the 
arid  desert  totUh  of  Judea  Is  meant.  The  enumeration  of 
all  the  parts  of  Judea,  city,  country,  plain,  hill,  and 
desert.  Implies  that  no  longer  shall  there  b*>  aught  want- 
ing of  the  Integrity  of  the  Jewish  land  (fischnrlnh  7.  7). 
wMurl9»—  as  in  c.  22,  one  constituent  of  Judea's  prosper- 
ity ta  mentioned,  viz.,  its  c*v*  on  David's  throes,  the 
Pledge  of  Ood  being  its  guardian ;  so  urn  this  rant  another 
«o«Mt.ltnenl,  via..  Its  priest*,  a  pledge  of  Ood  being  »ropt- 


tlous  to  It  (Psalm  107.  22).    97.  temraUn  .  .  .  In  .  .  .  galas .  . 
sure  In  the  gates— retribution  answering  to  the  iln ;  Vn 

scene  of  their  sin  shall  be  the  scene  of  their  punishment 
(ch.  52.  18  ;  2  Kings  26.  9). 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-23.  God,  as  the  Sols  Sovereign,  has  ak  abso- 
lute Right  to  Deal  with  Nations,  aoooidiso  to  thkii 
Conduct  Towards  Him;  Illustrated  in  a  Tangible 
Form  bt  the  Potter's  Moulding  of  Vessels  from 
Clat.  9.  go  down— riz.,  from  the  high  ground  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  near  which  Jeremiah  exercised  his 
prophetic  office,  to  the  low  ground,  where  some  well- 
known  (this  is  the  force  of  "the")  potter  had  bis  work- 
shop. 3.  wheels— lit.,  "  on  both  tone*."  The  potter's  hori- 
zontal lathe  consisted  of  two  round  plates,  the  lower  on* 
larger,  the  upper  smaller;  of  stone  originally,  but  after- 
wards of  wood.  On  the  upper  the  potter  moulded  the  clay 
Into  what  shapes  he  pleased.  They  are  found  represented 
In  Egyptian  remains.  In  Exodus  1. 16  alone  Is  the  Htbre* 
word  found  elsewhere,  but  In  a  different  sense.  4 
marred— spoiled.  "Of  clay"  is  the  true  reading,  which 
was  corrupted  Into  "  a*  clay"  (Margin),  through  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  Hebrew  letters,  and  from  v.  6,  "  a*  the 
day."  6.  Refuting  the  Jews'  reliance  on  their  external 
privileges  as  Ood's  elect  people,  as  If  Qod  could  never  cast 
them  off.  But  If  the  potter,  a  mere  creature,  has  powei 
to  throw  away  a  marred  vessel,  and  raise  up  other  clay 
from  the  ground,  "a  fortiori"  God,  the  Creator,  can  cast 
away  the  people  who  prove  unfaithful  to  His  election,  and 
can  raise  others  In  their  stead  (cf.  Isaiah  46.  9;  84.  8; 
Romans  9.  20,  21).  It  is  curious  that  the  potter'*  field  should 
have  been  the  purchase  made  with  the  price  of  Judas' 
treachery  (Matthew  27.  9,  10:  a  potter's  vessel  dashed  to 
pieces,  cf.  Psalm  2.8,9;  Revelation  2.27),  because  of  Its 
failing  to  answer  the  maker's  design,  being  the  very 
Image  to  depict  God'B  sovereign  power  to  give  reprobates 
to  destruction,  not  by  caprice,  but  in  the  exercise  of  HU 
righteous  Judgment.  Matthew  quotes  Zecharlah'B  words 
(Zechariah  LL  12,  18)  as  Jeremiah' *,  because  the  latter  (ea. 
18.,  19.)  was  the  Bource  from  which  the  former  derived  his 
summary  In  ch.  11.  12,  13.  [Hkngstknbbkg.J  7.  At  what 
Instant—  In  a  moment,  when  the  nation  least  expects  Ik 
Hereby  he  reminds  the  Jews  how  marvellously  God  had 
delivered  them  from  their  original  degradation,  t.  *.,  In 
one  and  the  same  day  ye  were  the  most  wretched,  and 
then  the  most  favoured  of  all  people.  [Calvin. J  8.  their 
evil— In  antithesis  to,  "  the  evil  that  /thought  to  do."  re- 
pent—God herein  adapts  Himself  to  human  conceptions. 
The  change  1b  not  in  God,  bnt  in  the  circumstances  which 
regulate  God's  dealings:  Jnst  as  we  say  the  land  recedes 
from  us  when  we  sail  forth,  whereas  It  Is  we  who  reoede 
from  the  land  (Ezeklel  18.  21 ;  88,  11).  God's  unchangeable 
principle  is  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  nnder  all  cir- 
cumstances; If  then  He  did  not  take  Into  account  ths 
moral  change  in  his  people  (their  prayers,  Ac),  He  would 
not  be  acting  according  to  HIb  own  unchanging  principle 
(v.  9, 10).  This  is  applied  practically  to  the  Jews'  case  (e. 
11 ;  see  ch.  26.  3;  Jonah  8.  10).  11.  frame  evil— alluding  to 
the  preceding  image  of  "  the  potter,"  i.  e,,  I,  Jehovah,  am 
now  as  it  were  the  potter  framing  evil  against  you;  but  in 
the  event  of  your  repenting,  it  Is  In  my  power  to  frame 
anew  my  course  of  dealing  towards  yon.  return,  Ac. — (2 
Kings  17.  18.)  19.  no  hops— thy  threats  and  exhortations 
are  all  thrown  away  (ch  2.  25).  Our  case  Is  desperate ;  ws 
are  hopelessly  abandoned  to  oar  sins  and  their  penalty. 
In  thlB  and  the  following  clauses,  "  We  will  walk  after  our 
own  devices,"  Jeremiah  makes  them  express  the  real 
state  of  the  ease,  rather  than  the  hypocritical  subter- 
fuge* which  they  wonld  have  been  Inclined  to  put  forth. 
So  Isaiah  80. 10,  11.  18.  (Ch.  2.  10,  11.)  Even  among  ths 
ha*  then  It  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  that  a  nation  shooK 
lay  aside  Its  gods  for  foreign  gods,  though  their  gods  are 
false  gods.  But  Israel  forsook  the  true  God  for  foreign 
n\lsw  gods,  virgin  nf  Israsl —  (2  Kings  19.  XL)  It  en. 
haaees  their  guilt,  that  Israel  was  the  virgin  whom  God 
had  specially  betrothed  to  Him.     hnrrin'*  tniatar— <Ch.  i 
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».,  1 4.  is  there  any  nutu  (11  Ting  near  It)  who  would  leave 
the  snow  of  Lebanon  (i.  e.,  the  cool  melted  mmu-water  of 
Lebanon,  aa  he  presently  explains),  which  oometh  from 
the  rock  of  the  field  (a  poetical  name  for  Lebanon,  which 
lowers  aloft  above  the  surrounding  field,  or  compara- 
tively plain  country)?    None.    Yet  Israel  forsakes  Jeho- 
rah,  the  living  fountain  close  at  hand,  for  foreign  broken 
jisterns.     (Jh.  17.18;   2.13,  acoord    with   Bnglieh    Vernon 
hero.    Mauris  translates,  "Shall  the  snow  of  Lebanon 
goes;  from  the  rock  to  water  (Ut.,  forsake)  my  fields"  (the 
whole  iand  around  being  peculiarly  Jehovah' '«)?    Lebanon 
means  the  white  mountain;  so  called  from  the  perpetual 
snow  which   covers  that  part  called  Hermon,  stretch- 
ing nortn-east  of  Palestine,    that  come  from  another 
plaee — that  come  from  far,  vu.,  from  the  distant  lofty 
rocks   of    Lebanon.     Hknlebson   translate*,   "the   com- 
l<re**ed  waters,"  viz.,  contracted  wlthln-ja  narrow  ohannel 
while  descending  through  the  gorges  of  the  rocks;  "flow- 
ing" may  In  this  view  be  rather  "  flowing  down"  (Song  of 
Solomon  i.  16).    But  Die  parallelism  In  English  Version  la 
better,  "which  coraeth  from  the  rock,"  "that  oometh 
from  another    place."    be  forsaken — answering   to   the 
parallel,  "Will  a  man  leave."    Matjbbb  translates,  "dry 
up,"  or  "fall"  (Isaiah  19.6);  the  sense  thus  being,  Will 
nature  ever  turn  aside  from  Its  fixed  course.    The  "cold 
waters"  (cf.  Proverbs  25. 26)  refer  to  the  perennial  streams, 
fed    iroin  the   partial  melting  of  the  snow  In  the  hot 
weather.     1&.  Because — rather,  And  yet;  In  defiance  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,     forgotten  me — (Ch.  2.  32.) 
This  implies  a  previous  knowledge  of  God,  whereas,  He 
was  unknown  to  the  Gentile*;  the  Jews'  forgetting  of 
God,  therefore,  arose  from  determined  perversity,    they 
hart  cansed  ...  to  stumble — vit.,  the  false  prophets  and 
Idolatrous  priests  have,    ancient  paths — (Ch.  6.  16):  the 
paths  which  their  pious  ancestors  trod.    Not  antiquity 
Indiscriminately,  but  the  example  of  the  fathers  who  trod 
the  right  way,  is   here  commended,     then*— the   Jews. 
not  east  wp— not  duly  prepared:  referring  to  the  raised 
eentre  of  the  road.    CALVIN  translates,  "not   trodden." 
Yhey  had  ao  precedent  of  former  saints  to  induce  them  to 
dsvise  for   themselves  a  new  worship.    16.  hissing— (1 
Kings  8.  8.)    In  sign  of  contempt.    That  which  was  to  be 
stly  the  event  Is  ascribed  to  the  purpose  of  the  people,  al- 
though altogether  different  from  what  they  would  have 
been  likely  to  hope  for.    Their  purpose  is  represented  as 
being  the  destruction  of  their  country,  because  It  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  course  of  acting,    -wag  .  .  .  bead- 
In  mockery  (2  Kings  19.  21 ;  Matthew  27.  39).  As  "  wag  .  .  . 
head"  answers  to  "hissing,"  so  "astonished"  answers  to 
"desolate,"  for  which,  therefore,  Mcnbtjcb,  Ac,  rather 
translate,  "an  object  of  wonder"  (ch.  19.  8).     17.  as  with 
an  east  wind — lit.,  "I  will  scatter  them,  as  an  east  wind" 
(scatters  all  before  It) :  a  most  violent  wind  (Job  27.  21 ; 
Psalm  48.  7 ;  Isaiah  27.  8).    Thirty-two  MS8.  read  (without 
as),  "with  an  east  wind."    I  will  show  them  the  bath 
.  ,  .  not  .  .  .  face— Just  retribution:  as  "  they  turned  their 
back  unto  me  .  .  .  not  their  face"  (ch.  2.  27).     18.  (Ch.  1L 
If.)    Let  us  bring  a  capital  charge  against  him,  as  a  false 
prophet;  "for  (whereas  he  foretells  that  this  land  shall 
be  left  without  priests  to  teach  the  law,  Malachl  2.  7; 
without  scribes  to  explain   Its  difficulties;   and  without 
prophets  to  reveal  God's  will),  the  law  shall  not  perish 
from  the  prophet,"  Ac;  since  God  has  made  these  a  last- 
ing Institution  In  His  church,  and  the  law  declares  they 
shall   never  perish  (Leviticus  6.  18;    10.  11;    of.  ch.  5.  12). 
[Gbotius.J    tho  wi««— scribes  and  elders  Joined  to   the 
priests.    Perhaps  they  mean  to  say,  we  must  have  right 
on  our  side,  In  spite  of  Jeremiah's  words  against  us  and 
our  prophets,  Ac.  (ch.  28. 15, 16 ;  29.25,82;  6.81);  "for  the 
law  shall  not  perish,"  Ac.    I  prefer  Gkotius'  explanation. 
with  .  .  .  ton £ii e—  by  a  false  accusation  (Psalm  67.  4;  64. 
*;  12.  4  ;  50.  19).    For  the  tongue  (Margin),  i. «.,  for  his  speak- 
ing against  us.    "In  the  tongue,"  i. «.,  let  us  kill  him, that 
ha  may  speak  no  more  against  us.    [Casttalio.]   lw.  Give 
heed— Contrasts  with,  "  let  us  not  give  heed"  (t>.  18).    As 
!h*&i  give  no  heed  to  me,  do  thou,  O  Lord,  give  heed  to  me, 
and  1<9>  my  words  at  least  have  their  weight  with  thee. 
ba-  In    the   particulars   here   specified,  Jeremiah  was  a 


type  of  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  109.  *.  6;  John  16.  26).    my 
—my  life ;  me  (Psalm  35.  7).    I  stood  before  thee  u 

tnrn  away  thy  wrath— so  Moses  (Psalm  lue.  23 ;  of.  fc.*e 
klel  22,  30).  Ho  Jesus  Christ,  the  antitype  of  previous  par- 
tial Intercessors  (Isaiah  69. 16).  ill.  poor  oat  their  blood 
by  the  force  of  the  sword— lit.,  by  the  hands  of  the  sword 
Bo  Ezekiel  35.  5.  MAUBXB  With  Jbbomb  translates,  "  de 
liver  them  over  to  the  power  of  the  sword."  But  of.  Psalm 
63. 10,  Margin ;  Isaiah  53.  12,  In  this  prayer  he  does  not 
indulge  in  personal  revenge,  as  If  It  were  his  own  cause 
that  was  at  stake;  but  he  speaks  under  the  dictation  of 
the  Spirit,  ceasing  to  Intercede,  and  speaking  propheti- 
cally, knowing  they  were  doomed  to  destruction  as  repro- 
bates; for  those  not  so,  he  doubtless  ceased  not  to  Inter- 
cede. We  are  not  to  draw  an  example  from  this,  which  ic 
a  special  case,  pnt  to  death— or,  as  In  ch,  15.  2,  "perish 
by  the  death-plague."  fMAUBKR.]  men  .  .  .  young  men— 
Hobslet  distinguishes  the  former  as  married  tnen  past 
middle  life;  the  latter,  the  flower  of  the  unmarried  youth 
5*8.  cry— by  reason  of  the  enemy  bursting  In :  let  theli 
houses  be  no  shelter  to  them  In  their  calamities.  [Cal- 
vin.] digged  .  .  .  plfr-<P.  20;  Psalm  57.  6;  119.85.)  B*. 
forgive  not— (Psalm  109.  9,  10,  14.)  blot  ont— Image  from 
an  account  book  (Revelation  20.  12).  before  the*—  Hypo- 
crites suppose  God  is  not  near,  so  long  as  they  escape 
punishment;  but  when  He  punishes,  they  are  said  tc 
stand  before  Him,  because  they  can  no  longer  natter  them- 
selves they  can  escape  His  eye  (cf.  Psalm  90. 8).  deal  tnns 
— exert  thy  power  against  them.  [Madrkx]  tint  of 
thine  anger — though  He  seems  to  tarry.  His  time  sh*L 
come  at  last  (Eooleslastes  8. 11, 12;  2  Peter  ft.  9, 10). 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-15.  The  Desolation  or  tbi  Jews  fob  thxzb 
Sins  fobbtold  in  tbi  v alley  of  Hinnom,  the  Rtxbol 
of  bkkakino  a  Bottle.  Referred  by  Madbbb,  Ao.,  tc 
the  beginning  of  Zedeklah's  reign,  1.  bottle — Hebrew* 
bakbuk,  so  called  from  the  gurgling  sound  which  it  makes 
when  being  emptied,  ancients— elders.  As  witnesses  of 
the  symbolic  action  (v.  10;  Isaiah  8.  1,2),  that  the  Jews 
might  not  afterwards  plead  Ignorance  of  the  propheey. 
The  seventy-two  elders,  composing  tbe  Sanhedrim,  o* 
Great  Council,  were  partly  taken  from  "the  priests," 
partly  from  the  other  tribes, «.«.,  "tbe  people,"  the  former 
presiding  over  spiritual  matters,  the  latter  over  civil ;  ths 
seventy-two  represented  the  whole  people,  ft.  valley  of 
the  son  of  Hinnom — or  Tophet,  south  Of  Jerusalem, 
where  human  victims  were  offered,  and  children  made  tc 
pass  through  the  fire,  in  honour  of  Moleoh.  east  gate— 
Margin,  sun  gate,  sunrise  being  1b  the  east.  Mauk.es 
translates,  the  potter's  gate.  Through  tt  lay  the  road  to  ths 
valley  of  Hinnom  (Joshua  16, 8).  The  potters  there  formed 
vessels  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  which  was  close  by  (of.  v. 
10, 14 ;  ch.  18.  2;  Zecharlah  1L  18).  The  same  as  "thewatm 
gate  toward  the  east"  (Nehemlah  8.  26 ;  12.  87) ;  so  called 
from  the  brook  Kedron.  Calvin  translate*,  as  English 
Version  and  Margin,  "It  was  monstrous  perversity  to 
tread  the  law  under  foot  in  so  conspicuous  a  place,  over 
which  tbe  sun  daily  rising  reminded  them  of  the  light  of 
God's  law."  3.  The  scene  of  their  guilt  Is  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  the  denunciation  against  them,  kings—  the 
king  and  queen  (ch.  13.  18);  or  Including  the  king's  coun- 
sellors and  governors  under  him.  tingle— as  If  struck  by 
a  thunder  peal  (1  Samuel  3.  11;  2  Kings  21. 12).  4.  (Isaiah 
65. 11.)  estranged  this  place— devoted  it  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods:  alienating  a  portion  of  the  sacred  city 
from  God,  the  rightful  Lord  of  the  temple,  city  and  whole 
land,  nor  their  fathers— vie.,  the  godly  among  them; 
their  ungodly  fathers  God  makes  no  account  ot  blood 
of  Innocence— slain  in  honour  of  Molech  (ch.  7. 81 ;  Psalm 
106.  37).  5.  commanded  not— nay  more,  I  commanded 
the  opposite  (Leviticus  18.  21 ;  see  ch.  7. 81,  82).  a.  no  snore 
. . .  Tophet— from  Hebrew,  toph,  a  drum  ;  for  1l  sacrificing 
children  to  Molech  drums  were  beaten  to  drown  the!) 
cries.  Thus  the  name  indicated  the  joy  of  the  people  M 
the  fancied  propitiation  of  the  god  by  this  «a«iriacw  is 
antithesis  to  Its  Joyless  name  subsequently,    valley    •# 
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Ua««hur- It  should  be  the  scene  of  slaughter,  no  longer 
at  children,  nut  of  men;  not  of  "Innocent*"  (v.  4),  but 
of  those  who  richly  deserved  their  fate.  The  city  conld 
not  be  assailed  without  first  occupying  the  valley  of 
Hlnnom,  In  which  wm  the  only  fountain:  hence  arose 
the  violent  battle  there.  7.  make  void  the  counsel — 
defeat  their  plans  for  repelling  the  enemy  (2  Chronicles 
ti.  1-4  ,  Isaiah  19.  3;  22.  9, 11).  Or  their  scheme*  of  getting 
help  by  having  recourse  to  Idols.  [Calvin.]  In  UtU 
place — the  valley  of  Hlnnom  was  to  he  the  place  of  the 
Jhaldean  encampment;  the  very  place  where  they  looked 
for  help  from  idols  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  own 
slaughter.  8.  (Note,  oh.  18.16.)  9.  (Deuteronomy  28.53; 
lamentations  4.  10.)  10.  break  .  .  .  bottle — a  symbolical 
action,  explained  In  v.  11.  the  men — the  elders  of  the 
people  »ud  of  the  priests  (v.  1;  cf.  ch.  51.63,64).  11.  a» 
one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel— expressing  Ood's  abso- 
lute sovereignty  (ch.  18.  6;  Psalm  2.  9;  Isaiah  80. 14,  Margin; 
Lamentations  4.2;  Romans  9.20,21).  cannot  be  made 
whole  ajjalii  —  a  broken  potter's  vessel  cannot  be  re- 
stored, tmt  a  new  one  may  be  made  of  the  same  material. 
So  U'h\  raised  a  new  Jewish  seed,  not  Identical  with  the 
destroyed  rebels,  but  by  substituting  another  generation 
In  their  stead.  [Gkotius.]  no  place  to  burr— (Ch.  7.  32.) 
1%.  sun  lie  this  city  as  Topliet — i.e.,  as  defiled  With  dead 
bodies  as  Tophet.  13.  shall  be  denied — with  dead  bodies 
(v.  12;  2  Kings  211  10).  because  of  all  the  bouses — Rather 
(explanatory  of  the  previous  "the  houses  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
houses"),  "even  all  the  houses,"  <fcc.  [Calvin.]  rooft- 
belng  flat,  they  were  used  as  high  places  for  sacrifices  to 
the  sun  and  planets  (CO.  32.29;  2  Kings  23.11,12;  Zepha- 
niah  1.5:.  The  Nabatcans,  south  and  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  nation  most  friendly  to  the  Jews,  according  to 
Btrabo,  had  the  same  usage.  14.  court  of  the  Lord's 
house— near  Topliet.  The  largest  court,  under  the  open 
air,  where  was  the  greatest  crowd  (2  Chronicles  20.5). 
15.  her  towns— the  suburban  villages  and  towns  near 
Jerusalem,  such  as  Bethany, 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-18.     Jkkkmiah's   Incarceration  by  Pasht/r, 
rHJt  Principal  Okkicer  of  thk  Trmplk,  for  Prophb- 

■TIRO  WITHIN  ITS  PkECINOTS;  HlS  RXNBWBD  PREDIC- 
TIONS  AOAINST  THE   CITY,   &C,   ON   HIS   LIBERATION.     1. 

•an— Descendant,  of  linmer— One  of  the  original  "gov- 
ernors of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  house  of  God,"  twenty- 
four  In  all,  i.  «.,  sixteen  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  and  eight 
of  the  sons  of  Ithamar  (1  Chronicles  24. 14).  This  Pashur 
Is  distinct  from  Pashur,  son  of  Melchiah  (ch.  21. 1).  The 
"captains"  (Luke  22.  4)  seem  to  have  been  over  the  twenty - 
fonr  gua-rds  of  the  temple,  and  had  only  the  right  ol 
apprehending  any  who  were  guilty  of  delinquency  within 
It;  but  the  Sanhedrim  had  the  Judicial  power  over  such 
delinquents  [GbotiusJ  (ch.  26.8, 10, 16).  a.  The  fact  that 
Pashur  was  of  the  same  order  and  of  the  same  family  as 
Jeremiah  aggravates  the  indignity  of  the  blow  (1  Kings 
ti.  24;  Matthew  26.  67).  stocks — An  instrument  of  torture 
with  five  holes,  In  which  the  neck,  two  hands,  and  two 
feet  were  thrust,  the  body  being  kept  In  a  crooked  posture 
(ch.  29.26).  From  a  Hebrew  root,  "to  turn,"  or  "rack." 
This  marks  Pashur's  cruelty,  high— i.  «.,  the  upper  gate 
(2  Kings  15.  35).  gate  of  Benjamin— a  gate  In  the  temple 
wall,  corresponding  to  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  properly  so 
called.  In  the  city  wall,  In  the  direction  of  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  (ch.  7.2;  37.18;  38.7),  The  temple  gate  of 
Benjamin,  being  on  a  lofty  position,  was  called  "  the  high 
gate,"  to  distinguish  It  from  the  olty  wall  gate  of  Ben- 
jamin. 3.  Pashur— Compounded  of  two  roots,  meaning 
"largeness"  (and  so  "security")  "on  every  tide;"  In  an- 
tithesis to  Magor-missabib,  "terror  round  about"  (t>.  10;  ch. 
•.26;  46.  5;  49.  29;  Psalm  81. 13).  4.  terror  .  .  .  to  all  thy 
friends— who  have  believed  thy  false  promises  (v.  6).  The 
■ens*  must  be  In  order  to  accord  with  "  fear  round  about" 
(•>.  t).  7  will  bring  terror  on  thee  and  on  all  thy  friends, 
that  terror  arising  from  thyself,  vi*.,  thy  false  prophecies. 
Thou  and  thy  prophecies  will  he  seen,  to  the  dismay  both 
tif  th«i  and   thy  dupes,  to  have  caused   their  ruin  and 


thlne.  Matjreb's  translation  Is  therefore  not  needed,  "  ] 
will  give  np  thee  and  all  thy  friends  to  terror."  a. 
strength  — i.  e.,  resources,  labours— fruits  of  labour, 
gain,  wealth.  6.  prophesied  lies — fit.,  that  God  cannot 
possibly  leave  this  laud  without  prophet*,  priests,  and 
teachers  ("the  wise")  (ch.  18.  18;  cX  en.  5.81).  7.  Jere- 
miah's complaint,  not  unlike  that  of  Job,  breathing  some- 
what of  human  Infirmity  in  consequence  of  his  tmpr!tjo:i 
ment.  Thou  didst  promise  never  to  Ktve  me  np  u>  tin 
will  of  mine  enemies,  and  yet  thou  hast  done  so.  Bui 
Jeremiah  misunderstood  God's  promise,  which  was  not 
that  he  should  have  nothing  to  sutler,  but  that  God  would 
deliver  him  out  of  sufferings  (ch.  J.  19).  deceived— other* 
translate  as  Margin,  "  thou  hast  enticed"  or  "persuader 
me,"  viz.,  to  undertake  the  prophetic  office,  "and  I  w»» 
persuaded."  t.  e.,  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake what  1  find  too  hard  for  me.  Ho  the  Hebrew  word 
Is  used  In  a  good  sense  (Genesis  9.27,  Margin;  Proverb* 
25. 16;  Hosea 2. 14).  stronger  than  1— Thou  whose streiiKtn 
1  could  not  resist  hast  laid  this  burden  on  me,  and  hast 
prevailed  (hast  made  me  prophesy,  in  spite  of  nvy  reluo- 
tance)  (ch.  1.5-7);  j-et,  when  I  exercise  my  office,  I  am 
treated  with  derision  (Lamentations  8. 14).  8.  Rather, 
"  Whenever  I  speak,  1  cry  out,"  "Vcrncerning  violence  and 
spoil,  1  (am  compelled  to)  cry  out,"  t.  «.,  complain. 
[Maurek.J  EmjlixU  Version  In  the  last  clause  Is  more 
graphic,  "1  cried  violence  and  spoil"  (ch.  6.7)!  1  could 
not  speak  in  a  calm  lone;  their  desperate  wickedness 
compelled  me  to  "cry  out."  beca use— Rather,  therefore; 
the  apodosls  of  the  previous  sentence;  because  In  dis- 
charging my  propheth  functions,  J  not  merely  spake,  but 
cried;  and  cried,  violence,  Ac. ;  therefore  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  made  a  reproach  to  me  (v.  7X  9.  his  word  was— 
or  lit.,  "  there  was  In  my  heart,  as  It  were,  a  burning  fire," 
*.«.,  the  Divine  afiiatus  or  Impulse  to  speak  was  as,  &c. 
(Jo*  82. 18,  19 ;  Psalm  89.  3).  weary  with  forbearing,  and 
I  could  not—"  I  laboured  to  contain  myself,  but  I  couW 
not"  (Acts  18.5;  cf.  ch.  23.8;  1  Corinthians  9.16,  17).  1«. 
For— Not  referring  to  the  words  Immediately  preceding, 
but  to  "I  will  not  make  mention  of  Hira;"  the  "de- 
faming" or  detraction  of  the  enemy  on  every  side  (.u* 
Psalm  81. 13)  tempted  him  to  think  of  prophesying  nc 
more.  Report  .  .  .  we  will  report— The  words  of  hlA 
adversaries  one  to  the  other ;  give  any  Information  atjainsl 
him  (true  or  false)  which  will  give  colour  for  accusing 
him;  and  "we  will  report  It,"  viz.,  to  the  Sanhedrim,  in 
order  to  crush  him.  familiars — it*.,  men  of  my  peace; 
those  who  pretended  to  be  on  peaceable  terms  wiih  mc 
(Psalm  41.  9).  Jeremiah  is  type  of  Messiah,  refeireJ  to  io 
that  Psalm.  (See  ch.  88.22;  Job  19.19;  Psalm  55.18,  14- 
Luke  11.  53,  54.)  watched  for  my  halting— (Psalm  3&.  15, 
Margin,  "halting;"  Psalm  88.17;  71.10,  Margin.)  GKaa- 
NI08  not  so  well  translates,  according  to  AnJtAc  Idiom, 
"  those  guarding  my  side"  (t.  e.,  my  most  intimate  friends 
always  at  my  side),  in  apposition  to  "familiars,"  and  the 
subject  of  say  (Instead  of  saying).  The  Hebrew  means 
properly  "side,"  then  "halting,"  as  the  halt  bend  on  one 
side,  enticed — to  commit  some  sin.  11.  not  prevail — m 
they  hoped  to  do  (v.  10;  ch.  15.  20).  prosper — in  their  plot. 
lii.  trlest  the  righteous — in  latent  contrast  to  the  hasty 
Judgments  of  men  (ch.  11.20;  17.10).  opened — i.e.,  com- 
mitted (cf.  2  Kings  19.14;  Psalm  35. 1).  13.  delivered  .  .  . 
soul— This  deliverance  took  place  when  Zedeklah  suc- 
ceeded to  Jeconlah.  14-18.  The  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  this  passage  and  the  preceding  thanksgiving  is  to 
be  explained  thus:  to  show  how  great  was  the  deliver- 
ance (v.  13),  he  subjoins  a  picture  of  what  his  wounded 
spirit  had  been  previous  to  his  deliverance;  I  had  said  in 
the  time  of  my  Imprisonment,  "Cursed  be  the  day"  my 
feeling  was  that  of  Job  (Job  8.  8, 10, 11,  whose  words  Tere- 
miah  therefore  copies).  Though  Jeremiah's  »eal  hsa  ^een 
stirred  up,  not  so  much  for  self  as  for  God's  honour 
trampled  on  by  the  rejection  of  the  prophet's  words,  yet 
It  was  intemperate  when  he  made  his  birth  a  subject  foj 
eurttnfr,  which  was  reaily  a  ground  for  thanksgiving 
19.  A  man-child— The  birth  of  whom  Is  In  the  Km*  t 
special  subject  of  Joy;  whereas  that  of  a  female  is  e,(\v 
not  so.     16.  the  cities — Sodom  and   Gomorrah.     «ry 
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w*ra1»^  .  .  .  noontide — i.e.,  Let  mm  be  kept  In  alarm 
Vm  whole  day  (not.  merely  at  night  wli«n  terrors  ordinarily 
prevail,  but  in  daytime  when  It  la  something  extraordi- 
nary) with  terrifying  war-shouts,  an  those  In  a  besieged 
irtty  <ch.  18.  22).  17.  ho— "that  man"  (».  16, 16).  from  the 
wninii — i  e.,  at  that  time  whilst  I  was  still  In  the  womb. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-11.    Zedekiah  consults  Jeremiah  what  is  to 
tB  thb  Eyent.  or  the  Wah:  God's  Answer.    Written 
probably  when,  after  having  repulsed  the  Egyptians  who 
brought  succours  to  the  Jews  (ch.  ST.  6-8;  2  Kings  24.  7),  the 
Ohaldees  were  a  second  time  advancing  against  Jerusa- 
lem, but  were  not  yet  closely  besieging  it  ( v.  4,18).  [Rosen- 
kullkb.]    This  chapter  probably  ought  to  be  placed  be- 
tween chs.  87.  and  38. ;  since  what  the  "  princes,"  in  ch.  38. 
J,  represent  Jeremiah  as  having  said,  is  exactly   what 
we  find  In  t>.  9  of  this  ch.  21.    Moreover,  the  same  persous 
as  here  (».  1)  are  mentioned  In  oh.  87.  8;  88.  1,  viz.,  Pashur 
and  Zephaniah.    What  la  here  more  fully  related  is  there 
simply  referred  to  In  the  historical  narrative.    CI',  ch.  62. 
14;  2  Kings  25. 18.    [Maubkb,]    Zredeklah— A  prince  having 
some  reverence  for  sacred  things,  for  which   reason  he 
■ends  an    honourable    embassy    to    Jeremiah ;   but  not 
having  moral  courage  to  obey  h  is  better  impulses.   Pwhur 
—•on  of  Melchlah,  of  the  fifth  order  of  priests,  distinct 
from  Pashur,  son  of  Irumer  (ch.  20.  1),  of  the  sixteenth 
order  (1  Chronicles  24.  9,14).    Zephanlah — of  the  twenty- 
fourth  order.    They  are  designated,  not  by  their  father, 
but  by  their  family  (1  Chronicles  24.  18).    S8.  Nebwehad- 
rezxar— The  more  usual  way  of  spelling  the  name  In  Jere- 
miah than  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  Perstiac  roots,  meaning 
either  "Nebo,  the  chief  of  the  gods,"  or,  "Nebo,  the  god 
of  fire."    He  was  son  of  Nabopolassar,  who  committed 
the  command  of  the  army  against  Egypt,  at  Carchernish, 
and  against  Judea,  to  the  crown-prince,    according  to 
all  Ills  -wondrous  works—  Zedekiah    hopes  for    God's 
special  interposition,  such  as  was  vouchsafed  to  Hezeklah 
against  Hennacherib  (2  Kings  19.  35,  86).    he—  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,   ffo  up  from  its — rise  up  from  the  siege  which  he 
sat  down  to  lay  (ch.  87.  5,  11,  Margin;  Numbers  16.  24,  27;  1 
Kings  15.  19,  Margin).    4.    God  of   Israel — Those  "won- 
drous works"  (v.  2)  do  not  belong  to  yoa;  Ood  is  faithful ; 
It  is  you  who  forfeit  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  by  un- 
faithfulness.   "God  will  always  remain  the  Ood  of  Israel. 
though  He  destroy  thee  and  thy  people."    [Caxvis.J   turn 
back  the  weapons- 1  will  tnrn  them  to  a  very  different 
use  from  what  you  intend  them.    You  now  with  them 
flght  against  the  Clialdees  "  without  the  walls"  (the  Jewish 
defenders  being  as  yet  able  to  tally  forth  more  freely,  and 
defend  the  fountains  outside  the  walls  in  the  valley  under 
Mount  Zlon;  see  v.  13;  ch.  19.6,7),  but  soon  ye  shall  be 
Iriven  back  within   the  city  [Maubkb],  and   "In   the 
midst"  of  it  I  will  cause  all  yonr  arms  to  be  gathered  in 
one  place  ("  I  will  assemble  them,"  vis.,  your  arms)  by  the 
Chaldean  conquerors  [Gbotius],  who  shall  slay  you  with 
those  very  arms.    [Mknochiub.]    8.  The  Jews  shall  have 
not  merely  the  Chaldees,  but  Jehovah  Himself  In  wrath 
at  their   provocations,    fighting  against   them.     Every 
word  enhances  the  formidable  character  of  God's  oppo- 
sition, "  I  myself  .  .  .  outstretched  hand  .  .  .  strong  Rim 
(no  longer  in  Exodus  6.  8,  and  In  the  case  of  8ennacherlb, 
in  your  behalf,  but)  in  anger  ...  fury  .  .  .  great  wrath."  T. 
the  people,  and  such— rather,  explanatory,  "the  people, 
•iz.,  such  as  are  left,"  &o.    seek  their  life— content  with 
nothing  short  of  their  death ;  not  content  with  plundering 
and  enslaving  them,    smite  with.  .  .  .  sword— This  was 
the  fate  of  Zedeklah's  sons,  and  many  of   the  Jewish 
nobles.     Zedekiah  himself,  though  not  put  to  a  violent 
death,  died  of  grief.    Ct  as  to  the  accurate  fulfilment,  oh. 
84.  4;  Ezeklel  13.  18;  2  Kings  25.  6,  7.    8.  "Life,"  if  ye  sux» 
render;  "death,"  if  ye  persist  in  opposing  the  Chaldees 
(cf.  Deoteronomy  31).  19).    The  individuality  of  Jeremiah's 
mixNton  from  God  is  shown  in  that  he  urges  to  uncon- 
ditional surrender;    whereas    all    former    prophets  had 
erged  the  people  to  oppose  their  Invaders  (Isaiah  7.  16;  87. 
88.  86V     9.     Oh,  SX    1   17.18.1     fallelh   to— deserts  to.     UtV 


...  a  prey— proverbial,  to  make  one's  escape  with  Jit* 
like  a  valuable  spoil  or  prey  that  one  carries  <>fl  ,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  escape,  and  the  Joy  felt  at  it,  are  include*- 
in  the  idea  (ch.  39.  18).  10.  set  .  .  .  face  n^atnsi — deter- 
mined to  punish  (Leviticus  17.  10).  18.  house  of  Davfd- 
the  royal  family  and  all  In  office  about  the  king.  He  caLU 
them  so,  because  It  was  the  greater  disgrace  that  they  had 
so  degenerated  from  the  piety  of  their  forefather,  David; 
and  to  repress  their  glorying  in  their  descent  from  him, 
as  If  they  were  therefore  inviolable;  but  God  will  not 
spare  them  as  apostates.  In  the  morning — alluding  tc 
the.  time  of  dispensing  Justice  (Job  24.  17;  Psalm  101.  8);  but 
the  sense  is  mainly  proverbial,  for  "with  promptness" 
(Psalm  90.  14;  143.  8).  M auker  translates,  "every  morn- 
ing." lest  my  fury  .  .  .like  fire — Already  it  was  kindled, 
and  the  decree  of  God  gone  forth  against  the  city  (».  4,  5X 
but  the  king  and  Ills  house  may  yet  be  preserved  by  re- 
peuUuice  and  reformation.  God  nrges  to  righteousness, 
not  as  if  they  can  thereby  escape  punishment  wholly, 
but  as  the  condition  of  a  mitigation  of  It.  13.  Inhabitant 
of  the  valley,  anil  rock  of  the  plain — Jerusalem  per- 
sonified; situated  for  the  most  part  on  hills,  with  valleyi 
at  the  bottom  of  them,  as  the  valley  of  Hlnnom,  Ac. ;  and 
beyond  the  valleys  and  mountains  again,  a  position  most 
fortified  by  nature,  whence  the  Inhabitants  fancied  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  enemies;  but  since  God  is 
"against"  them,  their  position  will  avail  nothing  for 
them.  The  "valley"  between  Mount  Zlon  and  Moriah  is 
called  Tyropopon.  Robinson  takes,  "rock  of  the  plain" 
as  Mount  Zlon,  on  which  Is  a  level  tract  of  some  extent.  l\ 
is  appropriately  here  referred  to,  being  the  site  of  the 
royal  residence  of  the  "house  of  David,"  addressed  («.  12). 
14.  fruit  of  your  doings— (Proverbs  1.  31 ;  Isaiah  3. 10,  U.i 
forest  thereof— -viz.,  of  your  city,  taken  from  v.  13.  "  For- 
est" refers  to  the  dense  mass  of  houses  built  of  cedar,  &o., 
from  Lebanon  (ch.  22.  7;  52.  13;  2  Kings  25.  9). 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-30.  Exhortation  to  Repentance;  Judgment 
on  Shallum,  Jehoiakim,  anoConiah.  Belonging  to  aa 
earlier  period  than  ch.  21.,  vie,  the  reigns  of  Shallum  or 
Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim, and  Jeconiah(t\  10, 13,20).  Jeremiah 
often  groups  his  prophecies,  not  by  chronological  order 
but  by  similarity  of  subjects ;  thus  v.  3  in  this  chapter  corre- 
sponds to  ch.  21.  12.  Grotius  thinks  that  Jeremiah  here 
repeats  to  Zedekiah  what  he  had  announced  to  that  king's 
predecessors  formerly  (viz.,  his  brother  and  brother's  son), 
of  a  similar  bearing,  and  which  had  since  come  to  pass; 
a  warning  to  Zedekiah.  Probably,  in  arranging  his  proph©- 
oies  they  were  grouped  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
order,  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  the  sertaK 
of  kings  of  Judah,  all  four  alike,  falling  In  "  righteous- 
ness," followed  at  last  by  the  "  King,"  a  righteous  Branch 
raised  unlo  David,  in  the  house  of  Judah,  "the  Lord  our 
righteousness"  (ch.  28.  6).  The  unrighteousness  of  Zede- 
kiah suggested  the  review  of  his  predecessors'  failure  id 
the  same  respects,  and  consequent  punishment,  which 
ought  to  have  warned  him,  but  did  not.  1.  Go  down— 
The  temple  (where  Jeremiah  had  been  prophesying' 
was  higher  than  tho  king's  palace  on  Mount  Zion  (ch. 
86.  10,  13;  2  Chronicles  23.  20).  Henoe  the  phrase,  "Go 
down."  the  king  of  .Tudah — perhaps  Including  each  ot 
the  four  successive  kings,  to  whom  it  was  consecutively  ad- 
dressed, here  brought  together  in  one  picture :  Shallum, 
v.  U;  Jehoiakim,  v.  13-18;  Jeoonlah,  v.  24;  Zedekiah,  the 
address  to  whom  (ch.  21. 1, 11, 12)  suggests  notice  of  the  rest. 
8.  these  gates— of  the  king's  palace.  3.  Jehoiakim  is  meant 
here  especially  :  he,  by  oppression,  levied  the  tribute  im- 
posed on  him  by  Fharaoh-necho  Jting  of  Egypt  (2  Chron  icte* 
88.  8),  and  taxed  his  people,  and  took  their  labour  without 
pay,  to  build  gorgeous  palaces  for  himself  {v.  13-17),  and 
shed  Innocent  blood,  e.g.,  that  of  Urljah  the  prophet  (ch. 
26.  30-24:  2  Kings  23.  35;  24.  4).  4.  upon  the  throne  of 
David— lit.,  for  David  on  his  throne  (see  Aote,  en.  13. 13).  This 
verse  is  repeated  substantially  from  ch.  17.  25.  hi*  eervantj 
— so  the  Kerl.  But  Chetib,  singular,  "his  servant;"  C«. 
distributives,  "each  with  his  servants;"  oh.  17.  25,  "  ttieh 
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nrlnoes."    5.  I  swear  by  myself— (Hebrews  •.  18.  17.)   God 
swears  because  It  leemeJ  to  them  Incredible  that  the 
family  of  David  should  be  cast  off.  thU  house— the  kino"*, 
where  Jeremiah  *pake  (v.  4).    0.  Though  thoa  art  aa  beau- 
tiful aa  Ollead,  and  as  majestic  In  mine  eyes  (before  me) 
as  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  yet  surely  (the  Hebrew  Is  a 
formula  of  swearing  to  express  certainly :  If I  do  not  make 
thee,  Ac,  believe  me  not  ever  hereafter :  so  "  as  truly  aa  I 
lire,"  Numbers  14. 38;  "surely,"  Numbers  14.  85),  Ac.    The 
mention  of  Qilead  may  allude  not  only  to  Its  past  beauty, 
but  oovertly  also  to  Its  desolation  by  the  Judgment  on  Is- 
rael ;  a  warning  now  to  Judah  and  the  house  of  David. 
"  Lebanon"  Is  appropriately  men  tloned.as  the  king's  house 
was  built  of  Its  noble  cedars,  cities— not  other  cdtits,  but  the 
different  parts  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  Samuel  12.  27;  2 
Kings   10.  26).     [MAUBKR.]     7.  prepare— lit.,  sanctify,  or 
solemnly  set  apart  for  a  particular  work  (cf.  Isaiah  18.  3). 
thy  choice  cedars— (Isaiah  87.  24.)    Thy  palaces  built  of 
choice  cedars  (Song  of  Solomon  L  17).    8.  (Deuteronomy 
2t.  24, 25).   The  Gentile  nations,  more  intelligent  than  you, 
shall  understand  that  which  ye  do  not,  via.,  that  this  city 
!«  a  spectacle  of  God's  vengeance.    [Calviw.]    ••  (2  Kings 
22.  17.)    10, 11.  Weep  not  for— i. «.,  not  to  much  for  Josiab, 
who  was  taken  away  by  death  from  the  evil  to  oome  (2 
Kings  22.  20 ;  Isaiah  67. 1) ,  as  for  Shallum  or  Jehoahax,  his 
son  (2  Kings  23.  30),  who,  after  a  three  months'  reign,  was 
carried  off  by  Pharaoh-necho  Into  Egypt,  never  to  see  his 
native  land  again   (2  Kings  23.  81-34).     Dying  saints  are 
Justly  to  be  envied,  whilst  living  sinners  are  to  be  pitied. 
The  allusion  Is  to  the  great  weeping  of  the  people  at  the 
death  of  Joslah,  and  on  each  anniversary  of  it,  in  which 
Jeremiah  hlmsell  took  a  prominent  part  (2  Chronloles  85. 
Jt,  26).     The  name  "Shallum"  is  here  given  in  irony  to 
Jehoahaz,  who  reigued  but  three  months;  as  if  he  were  a 
second  Shallum.  sou  of  Jabesh,  who  reigned  only  onemontW 
in  Samaria  (2  Kings  15.  13;  2  Chronicle*  36.  1-4).    Shallum 
means  retribution,  a  name  of  no  good  omen  to  him  [Gro- 
ticsJ;  originally  the  people  called  him  Shallom,  indicative 
of  peace  and  prosperity.   But  Jeremiah  applies  it  In  irony. 
I  Chronicles  3.  15,  calls  Shallum  the  fourth  son  of  Joslah. 
The  people  raised  him  to  the  throne  before  his  brother 
Eliakim  or  Jeholakim,  though  the  latter  was  tue  elder  (2 
Kings  23.  31,  36 ;  2  Chronicles  86. 1) ;  perhaps  on  account  of 
Jeholakim's  extravagance  (v.  13, 15).    Jeholakim  was  put 
in  Shallum's  (Jehoahaz's)  stead  by  Pharaoh-necho.  Jeco- 
alah,  his  son,  .succeeded.    Zedeklah  (Matlanlah),  uncle  of 
Jeoonlah,  and  brother  of  Jeholakim  and  Jehoahaz,  was 
last  or  all  raised  to  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    He 
'  shall  not  return— The  people  perhaps  entertained  hopes 
of  Shallum's  return  from  Egypt,  in  which  case  they  would 
replace  him  on  the  throne,  and  thereby  free  themselves 
from  the  oppressive  taxes  Imposed  by  Jeholakim.     13. 
Not  only  did  Jeholakim  tax  the  people  (2  Kings  23.  S6)  for 
Pharaoh's  tribute,  but  also  took  their  forced  labour,  with- 
out pay,  for  building  a  splendid  palace ;  In  violation  of 
Leviticus  19.  13;  Deuteronomy  24.  14, 16.    Cf.  Mlcah  8.  10; 
Uabakkuk  2.  9;  James  5.  4.     God  will  repay  In  Justice 
those  who  will  not  In  Justice  pay  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy.   14.  wide — lit.,  a  house  of  dimension*  ("measures"). 
Cf.  Numbers  13.  32,  Margin,  "men  of  statures."    large— 
rather,  as  Margin,  "airy,"  from  Hebrew  root,  "  to  breathe 
freely."  Upper  rooms  in  the  East  are  the  principal  apart- 
ments,    cutteth  hi  in   ont  windows  —  the  Hebrew,  li  a 
noun,  is  rather.  "  my  windows ;"  then  the  translation  ought 
to  be,  "and  let  my  windows  (Jeholakim  speaking)  be  eat 
•at  for  it,"  i.e..  In  the  house:  or,  "and  let  (the  workman) 
cutout  my  windows  Tor  It."   But  the  word  is  rather  an  ad  - 
lecti  ve ;  "  he  cutteth  it  (the  house)  oat  for  hime*lf_  so  as  to 
be  full  o/  u-indows."    The  following  words  accord  with  this 
ooustruction,  "  and  (he  makes  it)  cleled  with  oedar,"  Ac 
[Maubbk.]    Retaining  English  Version,  there  must  be  on  - 
derstood  something  remarkable  about  the  windows,  since 
they  are  deemed  worthy  of  notice.    Gssrb  rem  thinks  the 
word  dual,  "double  windows,"  the  bUnds  being  Uco-leaoed, 
**  now  on  the  Continent,     vermilion— Hebrew,  shashar, 
wiled  so  from  a  people  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  by 
whom  It  ts  exported  (Pliny,  0. 19).    The  old  vermilion  was 
«oau posed  of  sulphur  and  quicksilver;  not  of  red  lead,  aa 
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our  vermilion.  IS.  closest  thyself—  rather,  thou  viest,  i.  •., 
art  emulous  to  surpass  thy  forefathers  in  the  magu'.noenot 
of  thy  palace*,  eat  and  drink— did  not  Joitlah,  thy  father, 
enjoy  all  that  man  really  need*  for  his  bodily  want*  t  Did 
he  need  to  build  costly  palace*  to  secure  bis  throne  ?  Nay 
he  did  secure  It  by  "Judgment  and  Justice;"  whereas  thoa, 
with  all  thy  luxurious  building,  slttest  on  a  tottering 
throne,  then— on  that  account,  therefore.  IS.  was  not  this 
to  know  me—  viz.,  to  show  by  deeds  that  one  knows  God's 
will,  as  was  the  case  with  Joslah  (cf.  John  IS.  17  ;  contrast 
Titus  L  16).  17.  thine — as  opposed  to  thy  father,  Joslah. 
18.  Ah  my  brother!  .  .  .  sister i — Addressing  him  with 
such  titles  of  affection  as  one  would  address  to  a  deceased 
friend  beloved  as  a  brother  or  sister  (cf.  1  Kings  LS.  80).  This 
expresses,  They  shall  not  lament  him  with  the  lamenta- 
tion of  private  individuals  [Vatablub],  or  of  blood-relatives 
[GaoTiuflJ:  as  "Ah!  lord,"  expresses  public  lamentatioi 
in  the  case  of  a  king  [Vat abuts],  or  that  of  subjects.  ."Gno- 
Tius,]  Henderson  thinks,  "An  I  sister,"  refers  to  Jeho- 
lakim's queen,  who,  though  taken  to  Babylon,  and  not 
left  anburled  on  the  way,  aa  Jeholakim,  yet  was  not  hon- 
oured at  her  death  with  royal  lamentations,  such  aa  would 
have  been  poured  forth  over  her  at  Jerusalem.  He-  notices 
the  beauty  of  Jeremiah's  manner  In  his  prophecy  again*! 
Jeholakim.  In  v.  13, 14  he  deacrlbes  him  in  general  terms; 
then,  in  v.  15-17,  he  directly  addresses  him  without  naming 
him;  at  last.  In  v.  18,  be  names  him,  but  in  the  third  per- 
son, to  imply  that  God  puts  blm  to  a  distance  from  him. 
The  boldness  of  the  Hebrew  prophet*  proves  their  Divine 
mission ;  were  it  not  so,  their  reproofs  to  the  Hebrew  kings, 
who  held  the  throne  by  Divine  authority,  would  have  been 
treason.  Ah  hu  glory  I—"  Ala*  1  hi*  majesty."  19.  burial 
•f  an  aa*— i. «.,  he  shall  have  the  same  burial  a*  an  aas 
would  get,  viz.,  he  shall  be  left  a  prey  for  beasts  and  birds. 
[Jsboxx.]  This  is  not  formally  narrated.  But  t  Chronicle* 
88.  6  states  that  "  Nebuchadnezzar  bound  blm  in  fetters  to 
carry  him  to  Babylon ;"  his  treatment  there  Is  nowhere 
mentioned.  The  prophecy  here,  and  in  ch.  86.  80,  harmo- 
nizes these  two  facts.  He  waa  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
who  changed  his  purpose  of  taking  him  to  Babylon,  on  the 
way  thither,  and  left  him  unbnrled  outside  Jerusalem,  i 
Kings  24.  6,  "Jeholakim  slept  with  his  fathers,"  does  not 
contradict  this;  It  simply  expresses  his  being  gathered  te 
his  fathers  by  death,  not  his  being  buried  with  his  fathers 
(Psalm  49. 19).  The  two  phrases  are  found  together,  as  ex- 
pressing two  distinct  idea*  (2  King*  16.  88 ;  18.  20).  99.  De- 
livered In  the  reign  of  Jeholachln  (Jeoonlah  or  Conlah), 
son  of  Jeholakim;  appended  to  the  previous  prophecy 
respecting  Jeholakim,  on  account  of  the  slmlllaiity  it 
the  two  prophecies.  He  calls  on  Jerusalem,  personified 
as  a  mourning  female,  to  go  op  to  the  highest  point*  visi- 
ble from  Jerusalem,  and  lament  there  (ch.  S.  21,  Note)  the 
calamity  of  herself,  bereft  of  allies  and  of  her  princes, 
who  are  one  after  the  other  being  cast  down,  ftashnn-  • 
north  of  the  region  beyond  Jordan ;  the  mountains  of  An- 
tl-llbanus  are  referred  to  (Psalin  68. 16).  from  the  passage* 
—viz.,  of  the  rivers  (Judges  12. 6) ;  or  else  the  borders  of  the 
country  (1  Samuel  13.  28 ;  Isaiah  10.  TBI).  The  passe*  (1  Sam- 
uel  14.  4).  Maubjkb  translates,  "Abarim,"  a  mountainous 
tract  beyond  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  and  south  of  Ba- 
shan;  this  accords  with  the  mention  of  the  mountains 
Lebanon  and  Bashan  (Number*  27. 12;  88.  47).  severs— 
the  allies  of  Judea,  especially  Egypt,  now  unable  to  help 
the  Jews,  being  crippled  by  Babylon  (2  Kings  34.  7).  M.  i 
admonished  thee  In  time.  Thy  sin  ha*  not  been  a  sin  of 
Ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  but  wilful,  nreanerlty- 
glven  thee  by  me ;  yet  thoa  woaldest  not  hearken  to  the 
gracious  Giver.  The  Hebrew  Is  plural,  to  express,  "  In  tht 
height  of  thy  prosperity;"  so  "droughts"  (Isaiah  -58.11) 
then  ssJdst—  not  in  words,  but  In  thy  conduct,  virtually 
thy  youth— from  the  time  that  I  trough  t  the*  out  of  Egypt, 
and  formed  thee  Into  a  people  (ch.  7. 86;  3.  3;  Isaiah  47. 13). 
sss,  wind— the  Chaldees.  a*  a  parching  wind  that  sweeps 
rapidly  over  and  withers  vegetation  (eh.  4. 11, 13;  Psalm 
108. 16 ;  Isaiah  40.  7).  eat  si  .  .  .  nastors— 4.  e„  thy  kings 
(oh.  3.  8).  There  Is  a  happy  play  on  word*.  The  posters, 
whose  office  It  Is  to  feed  the  sheep,  shall  them  sal  ves  be 
/•at  en.    They  who  should  eh  tee  the  flock  from  olaoa  •» 
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I  i>uv»  tor  pasture  shall  be  drive**  Into  exile  by  the  Chal- 
Im.  AS.  Inhabitant  of  Lebanon  —  vis..  Jerusalem, 
whose  temple,  palaces,  and  principal  habitations  were 
built  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  how  ip-aclous— irony.  How 
graciously  thou  wilt  be  treated  by  the  Chaldees,  when 
they  oome  on  thee  snddenly,  as  pangs  on  a  woman  In 
travail  (ch.  6.  24).  Nay,  all  thy  fine  buildings  will  win  no 
tevour  for  thee  from  them.  Mattbzk,  Ac,  translate,  "How 
lhalt  thou  be  to  be  pitied  I"  S4.  As  I  Mrs— God's  most  sol- 
emn formula  of  oath  (ch.  40.  IS;  4.  2;  Deuteronomy  82.  40; 
1  Samuel  35.  34).  ConUh- Jeconlah  or  Jeholachln.  The 
eontractlou  of  the  name  Is  meant  In  contempt.  signet— 
inch  ring  Reals  were  often  of  the  greatest  value  (Song  of 
Solomon  8.8;  naggal  2. 23).  Jehoiachln's  popularity  is 
probably  here  referred  to.  right  hand— the  hand  most 
rained.  I  won  Id  pinch  the*  thence — (Cf.  Obadlah  4.) 
On  account  of  thy  father's  sins,  as  well  as  thine  own  (2 
Chronicles  30.  9).  There  Is  a  change  here,  as  often  In  He- 
brew poetry,  from  the  third  to  the  second  person,  to  bring 
the  threat  more  directly  home  to  him.  After  a  three 
months  and  ten  days'  reign,  the  Chaldees  deposed  him. 
In  Babylon,  however,  by  God's  favour  he  was  ultimately 
treated  more  kindly  than  other  royal  captives  (ch.  52. 
11-34).  But  none  of  his  direct  posterity  ever  came  to  the 
throne.  85.  give  .  .  .  Into  .  .  .  hand — "I  will  pluck 
Ihee"  from  "my  rigid  hand,"  and  "will  give  the*  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  seeklhy  life."  86.  thy  mother — Nehushta, 
the  queen-dowager  (3  Kings  24.  6,  8, 18;  see  ch.  18.  18).  9(t. 
they— Conlah  and  his  mother.  He  passes  from  the 
lecoud  per>.on  (v.  26)  to  the  third  person  here,  to  express 
alienation.  The  king  Is  as  tt  were  put  out  of  sight,  as  if 
anworthy  of  being  spoken  with  directly,  desire — M,,lift 
tip  their  soul  (ch.  44.  14 ;  Psalm  24.  4;  25.  1).  Judea  was  the 
land  which  they  In  Babylon  should  pine  after  In  vain. 
»«.  broken  Idol— Conlah  was  Idolized  once  by  the  Jews; 
Jeremiah,  therefore.  In  their  person,  expresses  their  as- 
tonishment at  one  from  whom  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected being  now  so  utterly  cast  aside,  wml  .  .  .  no 
pleasure— (Psalm  81.  12;  Hosea  8.  8.)  The  answer  to  this 
Is  given  (Romans  9.  20-23;  contrast  2  Timothy  2.  21).  hie 
seed— (See  Note,  v.  29.)  »»,  30.  O  earth  1  earth  I  earth  I— 
reooc  lah  was  not  actually  without  offspring  (cf.  v.  88,  "  his 
•sed :"  1  Chronicles  3. 17, 18;  Matthew  1. 12),  but  he  was  to 
*e  "  written  childless,"  as  a  warning  to  posterity,  i.  «., 
without  a  lineal  heir  to  hi*  throne.  It  is  with  a  reference  to 
vhe  three  kings,  Shallum,  Jeholaklm,  and  Jeconlah,  that 
•Ai«  eartl  is  thrice  Invoked.  [Beweiu]  Or,  the  triple  invo- 
cation Is  /o  give  Intensity  to  the  call  for  attention  to  the 
announcement  of  the  end  of  the  royal  line,  so  far  as  Je~ 
ho.v*chln's  seed  is  concerned.  Though  Messiah  (Matthew 
L),  Pie  heir  of  David's  throne,  was  lineally  descended 
froir.  Jeconlah,  It  was  only  through  Joseph,  who,  though 
H'.s  Mgal,  was  not  His  real  father.  Matthew  (Ives  the 
legal  pe.ligree  through  Solomon  down  to  Joseph;  Luke 
the  re*w  pedigree,  from  Mary,  the  real  parent,  through 
Nathan,  brother  of  Solomon,  upwards  (Lake  3.  R).  no 
own  of  h  Is  seed  .  .  .  upon  the  throne— this  explains 
the  wense  la  which  "childless''  Is  used.  Though  the  suc- 
eeaslon  to  the  throne  failed  in  his  line,  still  the  promise 
to  David  (Psa'm  89.  80-37)  was  revived  In  S&erubhnbsi,  and 
consummate  In  Christ. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Ver.  i  -Mi.  Tvm  Wioxhd  Rulkrb  to  u  ScracnBD  bt 
ttjb  King,  who  awocu)  Rnien  own  m  aojliw  TJwrrsm 
Pkoflks,  I8RAK\  km>  Jubah.  This  form*  the  epitogue 
to  the  denunciators  of  the  four  kings.  In  ch,  XL  B.  ». 
pastors— Shallum,  Juholaklm,  Jeconlah,  and  Zedeklah 
tK.y-ekiel  31.  2).  i.  V*  hart  not  .  .  .  visited  them  ...  I 
will  visit  upon  yew- -Just  retribution.  Play  upon  the 
double  sense  of  "  visit."  "  Visit  upon,"  vis^  •*  wrmth  (Kx- 
xius  (2.  8-1).  3,  4.  Restoration  of  Judah  from  Babylon 
foretold  in  language  wnioh  In  its  fulness  can  only  apply 
to  the  final  restoration  of  *o(A  "Judah"  and  "  Itraer  (cf. 
*  8);  also  "out  of  all  countries,"  In  this  verse  and  t>.  8; 
also,  "  neither  shall  they  Imj  lacking,"  i.  «.,  none  shall  be 
wlssing  or  detached  from  th»  <-est:  a  prophecy  never  yet 
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fully  accomplished.    It  holds  good  also  of  the  spirt  tea. 
Israel,  the  elect  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Malachl  3.  13 
17;  John  10. 28;  17. 12).    As  to  the  literal  Israei  also,  tiee  oh 
32.37;   Isaiah  54.18;   00.21;   Ezeklel  34.  11-16).    shepherds 
.  .  .  shall  feed  them— (Ch.  3.  13;  Ezeklel  34.  23-31.)    Zerub- 
babel,  Ezra,  Nehemlah,  and  the  Maccabees  were  hut  typ- 
ical of  the  consummating  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies 
nnder  Messiah.    5.  Aa  Messianic  prophecy  extended  over 
many  years  In  which  many  political  changes  took  place 
in  harmony  with  these.  It  displayed  Its  riches  by  a  vari- 
ety more  effective  than  If  It  had  been  manifested  all  at 
once.    As  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jewu  required  in 
each  Instance,  so  Messiah  was  exhibited  In  a  correspond- 
ing phase,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  the  soul  of  the 
nation's  life:  so  that  He  Is  represented  as  the  aut.ltyplcfti 
Israel   (Isaiah  40.3).    nnto  David—  Hknustendkkh  ob- 
serves that.  Isaiah  dwells  more  on    His   prophetical  and 
priestly  office,  which  had  already  been  partly   set  forth 
(Deuteronomy  18.  18;  Psalm  110.  4).    Other  prophets  dwell 
more  on   His  kingly  office.    Therefore  here  He   Is  asso- 
ciated  with    "David"  the  king:  but  in  Isaiah  11.  1   wlls 
the  then  poor  and  unknown  "  Jesse."  righteous  Brnnrh 
—  "the    Branch    of    righteousness"    (ch.    33.    15).      "The 
Branch"    simply  (Zecharlah    3.8;    6.12).     "The    Branch 
of  the  Lord"  (Isaiah  4.  2).    prosper — the  very  term  ap- 
plied to  Messiah's  undertaking  (Isaiah  52.  13;   Margin; 
58.  10).    Righteousness   or  justice  is    the  characteristic  of 
Messiah  elsewhere  too,  In  connection  with   our  salva- 
tion  or   justification  (Isaiah  53.11;    Daniel   9.24;   Zecha- 
rlah ».  9).    So  In  the  New  Testament  He  Is  not  merely 
"righteous"  Himself,  but  "righteousness  to  os"  (1  Co- 
rinthians 1.  80),  so  that  we  become  "  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  Him"  (Romans  10.  3,  4;  2  Corinthians  5. 19-21; 
Phillpplans    V  9).    execute  Judgment   and  Justice  on 
oarth-<Psalm  72.  2;   Isaiah  9.  7;  32.  1, 18.)    Not  merely  s 
spiritual  reign  In  the  sense  In  which  He  Is  "  our  righteous- 
ness," but  a  righteous  reign  "In  the  earth"  (ch.  8.  17, 18). 
In  some  passages  He  Is  said  to  come  to  judge,  In  others  to 
reign.    In  Matthew  25.  84,  He  Is  called  "the  King."    Psalm 
9.  7,  unites  them.    Cf.  Daniel  7.  22,  26,  27.    0.  Judah  .  .  . 
Israel  .  .  .  dwell  safely— Cf.  ch.  88. 18,  where  "  Jerusalem" 
Is  substituted  for  "Israel"  here.    Only  Judah,  and  that 
only  In  part,  has  as  yet  returned.    So  far  are  the  Jews 
from  having  enjoyed,  as  yet,  the  temporal  blessings  here 
foretold  as  the  result  of  Messiah's  reign,  that  their  lot  has 
been,  for  eighteen  centuries,  worse  than  ever  before.    The 
accomplishment  must,  therefore,  be  still  future,  when 
both  Judah  and  Israel  In  their  own  land  shall  dwell  safely 
nnder  a  Christocracy,  far  more  privileged  than  even  the 
old  theocracy  (ch.  32.  37;  Deuteronomy  33.28;  Isaiah  54,; 
66. ;  65.  17-25;  Zecharlah  14.  11).  shall  be  called  the  Lord— 
<.«.,  shall  be  (Isaiah  9.8)  "Jehovah,"  God's  incommunl- 
oable  name.    Though  when  applied  to  created  things,  It 
expresses  only  Bora?  peculiar  connection  they  have  with 
Jehovah  (Genesis  22.  14;  Exodus  17.  15),  yet  when  applied 
to  Messiah  It  must  express  His   Godhead  manifested  in 
Justifying  power  toicards  us  (1  Timothy  8,  16).     "Our" 
marks  His  manhood,  which  Is  also  Implied  In  His  being  a 
Branch  raised  unto  Da\?id,  whence  HU  human  title,  "Son 
of  David"  (cf.  Matthew  22.  42-45).  "  Righteousness"  mark? 
His  Godhead,  for  God  alone  can  Jnstlfy  the  ungodly  (cf. 
Romans  4.  5;  Isaiah  45.  17,  24,  25).    7,  8.  Repeated  from  eh. 
W.  14,  15.— The  prophet  said  the  same   thing*  often,  in 
order  that  his  sayings  might  make  the  more  Impression. 
The  same  promise  as  In  v.  3,  4.    The  wide  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  at   the  Babylonish  captivity  prefigure*  thetr 
present  wider  dispersion  (Isaiah  1L  11;  Joel  3.6).    Their 
second  deliverance  is  to  exceed  far  the  former  one  from 
Egypt.    But  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  was  Inferior  to 
that  from  Egypt,  in  respect  to  the  miracles  performed 
and  the  numbers  delivered.    The  final  deliverance  tindar 
Messiah  must,  therefore,  be  meant,  of  which  ttwt  from 
Babylon  was  the  earnest.    9.  because  of  the  prophets— 
so  the  Masorltes  and  Targum,    But   Vulgate,  LXX.,  Ac. 
make  this  the  inscription  of  the  prophecy,  Ooscmunxt 
the  Prophets  :  as  in  ch.  46.  2;  48.  I ;  49.  L    Jeremiah  as 
presses  his  horror  at  the  so-called  "prophets"  not  warn 
lng  the  people,  though  iniquity  so  fearfully  abounded, soot 
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us  be  followed  by  awful  Judgment*,  bone*  shake — (Ha- 
SsexxukJ.  1H.)  drunken— God's  Judgment*  are  represented 
u  stupefying  like  wine.  The  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
sBjbu  are  compared  to  those  of  wine  (Acts  2. 17).  In  both 
noses  ecstasy  was  produced.  This  accounts  for  the  denial 
j<  wine  to  those  likely  to  be  inspired,  Nazarltes,  Ac.  (Luke 
L  15).  It  was  necessary  to  put  It  out  of  men's  power  to 
iscrlbe  Inspired  ecstasy  to  the  effects  of  wine,  becaiu* 
at .  .  .  word*  of  .  .  .  holiness  —  because  of  Jehovah's 
holy  words,  wherewith  He  threatened  severe  penalties, 
soon  to  be  Inflicted,  against  the  breakers  of  His  law.  10. 
ndulterers— spiritual,  t.  e.,  forsaken*  of  God,  Israel's  true 
Husband  (Isaiah  54.  5),  for  Idols,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
false  "prophets"  (v.  9, 16).  Literal  "adultery"  and  fornl- 
eation,  the  usual  concomitants  of  Idolatry,  are  also  meant. 
rwearlng— Maukkr,  Ac,  translate,  "  Because  o'  the  curse 
(of  God  on  it),  the  land  inourneth"  (Deuteronomy  27. 15- 
36;  28. 15-68;  Isaiah  24.  6).  More  than  usual  notoriety  had 
been  given  to  the  curses  of  the  law,  by  the  finding  and 
reading  of  it  in  Josiah's  time  (2  Kings  22. 11,  Ac).  But 
Hosea  4.  2,  3,  favours  English  Version  (cf.  ch.  12.  4).  A 
drought  was  sent  by  God  on  the  pastures  ("pleasant 
places,"  oases)  in  the  desert  on  account  of  the  "profane- 
a\ess"  of  the  priests,  prophets,  and  people  (t>.  11).  ©ours* 
.  .  .  •▼11— They  (both  prophets  and  people)  rush  into 
wickedness  (v.  21;  Isaiah  59.  7).  force  ,  .  .  not  right— 
Their  pouters  are  used  not  on  the  side  of  rectitude,  but  on 
that  of  falsehood.  11.  profane — (Ezekiel  23.  39;  Zephaniah 
i.  4.)  In  my  house— (Ch.  7.  30.)  They  built  altars  to  idols 
in  the  very  temple  (2  Kings  23.  12;  Ezekiel  8.  8-16).  Cf.  as 
to  eovetousness  under  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary,  Matthew 
31.  18;  John  2.  16.  18.  slippery  ways  In  .  .  .  darkness— 
their  "way"  is  their  false  doctrine  which  proves  fatal  to 
them  (ch.  13.  16;  Psalm  35.  6;  Proverbs  4. 19).  I  will  bring 
evil  .  .  .  visitation  — still  more  calamities  than  those 
already  Inflicted.  See  Note,  ch.  11.  23;  "  visitation,"  viz.,  in 
wrath.  13.  folly— lit.,  insipidity,  unsavouriness  (Job  6.  (!), 
not  having  the  salt  of  godliness  (Colosslans  4. 6).  in  Uaal 
— in  the  name  of  Banl ;  in  connection  with  his  worship  (see  ch. 
t,  8).  caused  ...  to  err — (Isaiah  9.  16.)  14.  "Jerusalem" 
and  Jndah  were  even  worse  than  "Samaria"  and  the  ten 
tribes;  the  greater  were  the  privileges  of  the  former,  the 
greater  was  their  guilt.  They  had  the  temple  In  their 
midst,  which  the  ten  tribes  had  not;  yet  In  the  temple 
Itself  they  practised  Idolatry-  strengthen  .  .  .  hands 
•f  evil-doers — (Ezekiel  13.  22.)  a*  Sodom — (Deuteronomy 
12.  82;  Isaiah  1.  10.)  15.  gall— poison  {Note,  ch.  8.  14;  9.  15.) 
Ift.  make  you  vain — they  seduce  you  to  vanity,  i.  «.,  Idol- 
tctry,  which  will  prove  a  vain  trust  to  you  (ch.  2.  5;  2  Kings 
17.  15;  Jonah  2.  8)  [GksenhtsJ.  Rather,  "  they  delude  you 
with  vain  promises  of  security"  (v.  17;  cf.  Psalm  62.  10). 
[Mjujrkr.]  of  .  .  .  own  htart — of  their  own  Invention  (v. 
21 ;  ch.  14. 14).  17.  say  still — Hebrew,  say  in  saying,  i.  e.,  say 
mrestantly.  peace — (Ch.  6.  14;  Ezekiel  13.  10;  Zecharlah  10. 
J.)  Imagination — Hebreiv,  obstinacy,  no  evil — (Micah  8. 
II.)  IS.  A  reason  is  given  why  the  false  prophets  should 
not  be  heeded :  They  have  not  stood  in  Oie  counsels  of  Jehovah 
'an  image  from  ministers  present  in  a  standing  posture  at 
councils  of  Eastern  kings)  (cf.  v.  22;  Job  15.  8).  The  spliit- 
■aaJ  man  alone  has  the  privilege  (Genesis  18.  17;  Psalm  25. 
14  ;  Amos  3.  7;  John  15.  15;  1  Corinthians  2.  16).  19.  So  far 
from  all  prosperity  awaiting  the  people  as  the  false  proph- 
ets say  (t>.  17),  wrath  Is  In  store  for  them,  grievous — lit., 
tidying,  whirling  itself  about,  a  tornado.  In  ch.  80.  28, 
'continuing"  Is  substituted  for  " grievous."  fall  griev- 
•nsly — it  shall  be  hurled  on.  20.  in  .  .  .  latter  days — i.e., 
"the  year  of  their  visitation"  (v.  12).  Primarily  the  mean- 
ing is,  the  Jews  will  not  "consliler"  now  God's  warning* 
fDeuteronomy  82.  29);  but  when  the  prophecies  shall  be 
fulfilled  in  their  Babylonish  exile,  they  will  consider  and 
see,  by  bitter  experience,  their  sinful  folly.  The  ultimate 
■cope  of  the  prophecy  is,  the  Jews,  in  their  final  disper- 
sion, shall  at  last  "  consider'  their  sin,  and  turn  to  Mes- 
siah "perfectly"  (Hosea  8.  5;  Zecharlah  12.  5,  10-14;  Luke 
IS.  85).  91.  sent  .  .  .  spoken — "  sent"  refers  to  the  primary 
mall ,  "spoken"  to  the  subsequent  charges  given  to  be 
Kr»outi,d.  A  call  is  required,  not  only  external,  on  the 
port  of  men,  but  also  Internal  from  God,  that  one  should 
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undertake  a  pastor's  office.  [Calvin. 1    22.  stood  ii 
counsel — (v.  18.)    they  should  have  turned  itteui 
their  evil  'way — they  would  have  given  such  counsels  Ui 
the  people  as  would  have  turned  them  from  their  slni  i 
(oh.  25.  5 ;  Isaiah  55. 11),  and  so  would  have  averted  punish  i 
ment.    Their  not  teaching  the  law  in  which  God's  counsel 
Is  set  forth  proves  they  are  not  His  prophets,  though  ttej  | 
boast  of  being  so  (Matthew  7.  15-20).    23.  Let  not  tht  full* 
prophets  fancy  that  their  devices  (v.  25)  are  unknown  U\ 
me.    Are  ye  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  I  can  only  m«V 
things  near  me,  viz.,  things  in  heaven,  and  not  earthljj 
things  as  being  too  remote?    24.  (Psalm  139.  7,  Ac. ;  Am« 
9.  2,  3.)    All  heaven  and  earth — with  my  omniscience 
providence,  power,  and  essential  being  (1  Kings  8.  27)  i 
25.  dreamed— I  have  received  a  prophetic  communlce  j 
tion  by  dream  (Numbers  12.  6;  Deuteronomy  13.  1,  &o>  I 
Joel  2.  28).    20.  prophets— a  different  Hebrew  form  fro&(| 
the  usual  one,  " prophesiers."    "How  long,"  crle<i  Jero 
mlah,  Impatient  of  their  Impious  audacity,  "  shall  thes-d 
prophecy-mongers  go  on  prophesying  lies?"    The  answet 
Is  given,  v.  29-34.    27.  They  "think"  to  make  my  peopl«J 
utterly  to  forget  me.    But  I  will  oppose  to  those  drcamepi 
my  true  prophets,    fathers  .  .  .  for  Baal — (Judges  8.  7;  81 
83,  84.)    2S.  God  answers  the  objection  which   might  btj 
started,  "What,  then,  must  we  do,  when  lies  are  spokei  I 
as  truths,  and  prophets  oppose  prophets  ?"    Do  the  sam> 
as  when  wheat  is  mixed  with  chaff:   do  not  reject  thij 
wheat  because  of  the  chaff  mixed  with  it,  but  discriminate 
between  the  false  and  the  true  revelations.    The  test  if 
adherence  to,  or  forgetfulness  of,  me  and  my  law  (v.  27, 1 
that  hath  a  dream— that  pretends  to  have  a  divine  com] 
munlcatlon  by  dream,  let  him  tell  It  "  faithfully,"  that  lj 
may  be  compared  with  "my  word"  (2  Corinthians  4.  3)1 
The  result  will  be  the  former  (both  the  prophets  and  thelf 
fictions)  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  chaff;  the  latter  (the  trod 
prophets  and  the  word  of  God  In  their  mouth)  wliea 
(Psalm  1.  4;  Hosea  13.  3).    29.  As  the  "fire"  consumes  tin] 
"chaff,"  so  "my  word"  will  consume  the  false  prophet] 
(Matthew  3.  12;    Hebrews  4.  12).     "My  word"  which   I] 
"  wheat,"  t.  e.,  food  to  the  true  prophet  and  his  beai*r«,  1 
a  consuming  "  fire,"  and  a  crushing  "  hammer"  (Maltlsei 
21.  44)  to  false  prophets  and  their  followers  (2  Corinthian 
2. 16).    The  word  of  the  false  prophets  may  be  known  b; 
Its  promising  men  peace  In  sin.    "My  word,"  on  the  con 
trary,  burns  and  breaks  the  hard-hearted  (oh,  20.  9).    Thi 
"hammer"  symbolizes  destructive  power  (ch. 60.  23;  N» 
ham  2.  1,  Margin).    30.  steal  my  words — a  twofold  pla 
giarism ;  one  steals  from  the  other,  and  all  steal  word  1 
from  Jehovah's  true  prophets,  but  misapply  them  (se 
oh.  28.  2;  John   10.  1;   Revelation  22.  19).    31.  use—  ratheil 
"take"  their  tongue:  a  second  class  (cf.  t>.  SO)  require,  li 
order  to  bring  forth  a  revelation,  nothing  more  than  thel 
tongues,  wherewith  they  say,  He  (Jehovah)  salth:   the.'J 
bungle  in  the  very  formula  instead  of  the  usual  "Jehova, 
salth,"  being  only  able  to  say  "(He)  salth."    32.  ThlM 
class:   Inventors  of  lies.    The  climax,  and  worst  of  th 
three,    lightness — wanton    Inventions    (Zephaniah  8.  4  [ 
not  profit — i.  e.,  greatly  injure.    33.  What  is  the  burdei  i 
— play  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Hebrew:  an  oracle  and 
burden.    They  scofflngly  ask.  Has  he  got  any  new  bnrdeil 
(burdensome  oracle :  for  all  his  prophecies  are  disasters)  tl 
announce  (Malachl  1.  1)7    Jeremiah  Indignantly  repeat! 
their  own   question.  Do  you  ask,  What   burden?    Thlil 
then,  It  Is,  "  I  will  forsake  you."    My  word  Is  burdensom] 
In  your  eyes,  and  you  long  to  be  rid  of  It.    You  shall  gej 
your  wish.    There  will  be  no  more  prophecy:  /  will  fort 
sake  you,  and  that  will  be  a  far  worse  "burden"  to  yocl 
S4.  The  burden— Whoever  shall    In   mockery  call  till 
Lord's   word    "a    bidden,"  shall  be  visited  (Margin)   ill 
wrath.    35.  The  result  of  my  Judgments  shall  be,  ye  shall 
address   the   prophet   more  reverentially  hereafter,  d| 
longer  calling  his  message  a  burden,  but  a  Divine  rejponil 
or  word:  "What  hath  the  Lord  answeredt"    80.  ever;i 
■tan's  word  .  .  .  his  burden — as  they  mockingly  oaU  all 
prophecies  burdens,  as  if  calamities  were  the  sole  subject 
of  prophecy,  so  it  shall  prove  to  them.     God  will  take  then 
at  their  own  word    living  God— not  lifeless  as  their  dam  I 
Idols,  «vor  living  no  as  to  be  able  to  punish.    3t».  I  wt> 
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.  .  .  forget  you— Just  retribution  tor  their  forgetting  Him 
(Hosea  4.  »).  But  God  cannot  possibly  forget  His  children 
(Isaiah  49. 15).  Rather  for  "forget"  translate,  "  I  will  alto- 
gether lift  you  up  (like  a  'burden,'  alluding  to  their 
mocking  term  for  God's  messages)  and  cast  you  off."  God 
makes  their  wicked  language  fall  on  their  own  bead. 
[Calvin.]  Cf.  v.  86  "every  man's  word  shall  be  his  bur- 
den." 40.  not  be  forgotten — If  we  translate  v.  89  as  Kng- 
Msk  Version,  the  antithesis  is,  though  /  forget  you,  your 
tons  MfuUl  not  be  forgotten. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-10.  The  Restoration  of  the  Captives  in  Baby- 
i/ON,  and  the  Destruction  of  the  Refractory  Party 
m  Judka  and  in  Egypt,  represented  under  the  type 
of  a  Basket  of  hood,  and  one  of  bad.  Figs.  l.  Lord 
showed  me — Amos  7.  1,4,7;  X.  1,  contains  tbe  same  for- 
mula, wltb  the  addition  of  "  thus"  prefixed,  carried  .  .  . 
captive  Jecontah— {Ch.  22. 24 ;  2  Kings  24. 12,  <fec. ;  2  Chron- 
icles 38.  10.)  carpenters,  Ac— one  thousand  artisans  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  both  to  work  for  the  king  there,  and 
to  deprive  Jerusalem  of  their  services  in  the  event  of  a 
future  siege  '2  Kings  24.  16).  '-4.  flgs  .  .  .  nrst  ripe—  the 
boccora,  or  early  fig  (Note,  Isaiah  28.  4).  Baskets  of  figs 
used  to  be  ottered  as  first-fruits  in  the  temple.  The  good 
figs  represent  Jeconiah  and  the  exiles  In  Babylon;  the 
bad,  Zedekiah  and  the  obstinate  Jews  in  Judea.  They 
are  called  good  and  bad  respectively,  not  in  an  absolute, 
but  a  comparative  sense,  and  in  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter.  This  prophecy  was  designed  to  en- 
courage the  despairing  exiles,  and  to  reprove  the  people 
at  home,  who  prided  themselves  as  superior  to  those  in 
Babylon,  and  abused  the  forbearance  of  God  (cf.  ch.  52.  81- 
J4).  5.  acknowledge— regard  with  favour,  like  as  thou 
loci's*'.,  on  the  good  tigs  favourably,  for  their  K«od- 
Thelr  removal  to  Babylon  saved  them  from  the  calamities 
whic.i  telell  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  led  them  to  repent- 
ance there:  so  God  bettered  their  condition  (2  Kings  25. 
17-30).  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  were  among  these  captives. 
%.  (Cli  12.  15.)  not  puli  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  not  pluclt  .  .  , 
«p — cicy  partially  fulfilled  In  the  restoration  from  Baby- 
jan;  autiiypically  and  fully  to  be  fulfilled  hereafter  (oh. 
B.  41  83.7).  7.  (Ch. 30. 22;  31.83;  82.88.)  Their  conversion 
from  idolatry  to  the  one  true  God,  through  the  chastening 
effect  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  here  expressed  In 
language  which,  in  its  fulness,  applies  to  the  more  com- 
plete conversion  hereafter  of  the  Jews,  "  with  their  whole 
heart"  (ch.  29. 13),  through  the  painful  discipline  of  their 
present  dispersion.  The  source  of  their  conversion  is 
here  stated  to  be  Ood's  prevenient  grace,  for  they  shall 
return— Repentance,  though  not  the  cause  of  pardon,  is 
Its  invariable  accompaniment:  it  Is  the  effect  of  God's 
giving  a  heart  to  know  him.  8.  in  .  .  .  Egypt — many  Jews 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  Egypt,  which  was  leagued  with 
Judea  against  Babylon.  9.  removed,  &c. — (Ch.  15.  4.) 
Calvin  translates,  "I  will  give  them  up  to  agitation.  In 
all,"  Ac.  This  verse  quotes  the  curse  (Deuteronomy  28. 25, 
17.)    Cf.  eh.  29. 18,  22 ;  Psalm  44. 18, 14. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-58.  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Years'  Cap- 
tivity; AND  AFTER  THAT  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BABY- 
LON, AND  OF   ALL.    THE    NATIONS    THAT    OPPRESSED  THE 

Jews.  1.  fourth  year  of  JehoiakJm — called  the  third 
year  In  Daniel  1.  1.  But  probably  Jehoiaklm  was  set  on 
the  throne  by  Pharaoh-necho  on  his  return  from  Carche- 
mish  about  July,  wnereas  Nebuchadnezzar  mounted  the 
throne  January  21,  b.  c.  604;  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
first  year  was  partly  the  third,  partly  the  fourth,  of  Jeho- 
iaklm. Here  first  Jeremiah  gives  specific  dates.  Neb- 
uehadnezzar  had  previously  entered  Judea  in  the  reign 
•f  his  father  Nabopolassar.  3.  From  the  thirteenth  year 
of  JoM&h,  in  which  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  (ch.  L.  1), 
to  the  end  of  Josiah'6  reign,  was  nineteen  years  (2  Kings 
ffi.  1);  the  three  months  (2  Kings  23.  31)  of  Jehoahaa'a 
reign,  with  the  not  quite  complete  four  yearn  of  Jeho- 


lakiin    («.    1),    added    to    the    nineteen    year*,    tuaka    at 
twenty-three  year*   in   all.    4.    ruing  early — (Ch.  7.  liv 
Note.)      "The    prophet*"    refer     to     Urljah,    Zeph&ni&h. 
Habakkuk,  &c.    It  aggravates   their  uln.  that  (+od  sent 
not  merely  one  but  many  messengers,  and  tbose  mes*en 
gers  prophets;  and,  that  during  all  those  years  specified, 
Jeremiah  and  his  fellow-prophets  spared  no  effort,  late  and 
early.    5.  Turn  .  .  .  dwell — In  Hebrew  there  is  expreaaed 
by  sameness  of  sounds  the  correspondence  between  their 
turning  to  God  and  God's  turning  to  them  to  permit  them 
to  dwell  in  their  land ;  Shubu  .  .  .  shebu,  "  Return"  .  .  .  ao 
shall  ye  "  remain."    every  one  from  .  .  .  evil — each  mbct 
separately  repent  and  turn  from  his  own  sin.    None   It 
excepted,  lest  they  should  think  their  guilt  extenuated, 
because  the  evil  is  general.    6.  He  Instances  one  sin,  at 
representative  of  all  their  sins.  Idolatry;   as  nothing  hs 
dearer  to  God  than  a  pure  worship  of  Himself.    T.  Though 
ye  provoke  me  to  anger  (Deuteronomy  82.  21),  yet  it  is  not 
me,  but  yourselves,  whom  ye  thereby  hurt  (Proverbs  8.  86; 
20.  2).    9.  the  north— (Note,  ch.  I.  14,  15.)     The  Medea  and 
other  northern   peoples,  confederate  with   Babylon,  ar« 
Included  with  the  Chaldeans,    my  servant— my  agent  for 
punishing  (ch.  27.  6;   43.  10;  cf.  ch.  40.  2).    Cf.  Isaiah  44.2*. 
Cyrus,  "  my  shepherd."    God  makes  even  unbelievers  un- 
consciously to  fulfil  His  designs.     A  reproof  to  the  Jew* 
who  boasted  that  they  were  the  senxmts  of  God ;  yet  a 
heathen  king  Is  to  be  more  the  servant  of  God  than  they, 
and  that  as  the  agent  of  their  punishment.    10.  (Ch.7.R4; 
Revelation  18.  23.)    The  land   shall   be  so  desolated  that 
even  In  the  houses  left  standing  there  shall  be  no  Inhabit- 
ant; a  terrible  stillness  shall   prevail;    no  sound  of  the 
hand-mill  (two  circular  stones,  one  above  the  other-,  for 
grinding  corn,  worked  by  two  females.  Exodus  11.  5;  Mat- 
thew 24.  41 ;  in  dally  use  In  every  house,  and  therefore 
forbidden  to  be  taken  In  pledge,  Deuteronomy  24.  8);  no 
nifflU-light,  so  universal  in  the  East  that  the  poorest  noun 
has  it,  burning  all  night,    candle— lamp  (Job  21.  17 ;  18.  6) 
11.  seventy  years — (Ch.  27.  7.)    The  exact  number  of  year 
of  Sabbaths  in  490  years,  the  period  from  Saul  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity ;  righteous  retribution  for  their  violation 
of  the  Sabbatn  (Leviticus  28.  84,  85;   2  Chronicles  86.  21). 
The  seventy  years  probably  begin  from  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiaklm,  when  Jerusalem  was  first  captured,  and 
many  captives,  as  well  as    the  treasure  of  the  temple, 
were  carried  away;  they  end  with  the  first  year  of  Cyrua, 
who,  on  taking  Babylon,  Issued  an  edict  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  (Ezra  1. 1.)     Daniel's  seventy  prophet** 
weeks  are  based  on  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  (of 
Daniel  9. 2, 24).    13.  all  .  ,  .  written  In  this  hook,  which 
Jeremiah  .  .  .  prophesied  agalnat  all  .  ,  ,  nation* — It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations  (ch.  46-51)  must  have  been  already  written.    Henoa 
LXX.  Insert  here  those  prophecies.    But  If  they  had  fol- 
lowed Immediately  (v.  13),  there  would   have   been  no 
propriety  In  the  observation   In  the  verse.     The  very 
wording  of  the  reference   shows   that    they  existed  1b 
some  other  part  of  the  book,  and  not  In  the  Immediate 
context.    It  was  in  this  very  year,  the  fourth  of  Jehoia- 
klm (ch.  86, 1,  2),  that  Jeremiah  was  directed  to  write  In  a 
regular  book  for  the  first  time  all  that  he  had  prophesied 
against  Judah  and  foreign  "  nations"  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry.    Probably,  at  a  subsequent  time,  wher 
he  completed  the  whole  work,  including  ch.  46.-51.,  Jere- 
miah himself  inserted  the  clause,  "all  that  is  written  in 
this  book,  which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  aii 
the  nations."    The  prophecies  In  question  may  have  been 
repeated,  as  others  in  Jeremiah,  more  than  onoe;  so  la 
the  original  smaller  collection  they  may  have  stood  in  an 
earlier  position ;  and,  in  the  fuller  subsequent  reflection, 
In  their  later  and  present  position.    1*.  serve  theuutelvei 
— (Ch.  27.  7;  30.8;  84.10.)    Avail  themselves  of  their  ser- 
vices as  slaves,    t hem  also — the  Chaldees,  who  heretofore 
have  made  other  nations  their  slaves,  shall  themselves  ais* 
In  their  turn    be  slaves  to    them.     Macbkb  translate* 
"  shall  impose  servitude  on  them,  even  them."    neomptax 
them— vit.,  the  Chaldees  and  other  nations  against  whom 
Jeremiah  hjul  prophesied  (v.  18),  as  having  oppressed  thi 
Jews,    their  deed*— rather,  deed,  vie.,  their  bad  troattne«.- 
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st  the  .lows  (CD.  SO.  20;  61.  8,  'iA  ;  cf.  2  Chronlole8  86.  17).    18. 
wine-cap- Of.  oh.  13.  12,  13,  as  to  thin  Image,  to  express 
stupefying  judgment* ;  also  eh.  49. 13;  51.  7.    Jeremiah  often 
embodies  the  Imagery  of  Isaiah  In  his  prophecies  (Lamea- 
tatlona  4.  21 ;  Isaiah  61. 17-22 ;  Revelation  16. 18;  18.  6).    The 
wine-cup  was    uot   literally  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
representatives  of   the    different    nations;    but  only   In 
symbolical   vision.     16.   be  ibotwI- reel   (Nahuru  3.  11). 
18.  Jerusalem— Put  first:    for  "Judgment  begins  at  the 
house  of  God;"   they   being  most  guilty  whose  religious 
privileges  are  greatest  (1  Peter  4.  17).    kings— Jeholakim, 
Jecouiah,  and  Zedeklah.    as  It  Is  tills  day— the  accom- 
plishment of  the  curse  had  already  begun  under  Jehola- 
klm.    This  clause,  however,  may  have  been  inserted  by 
Jeremiah  at  his  dual  revision  of  his  prophecies  in  Egypt. 
10.  Pharaoh- Put  next  after  Jerusalem,  because  the  Jews 
had  relied  most  on  him,  aud  Egypt  and  Judea  stood  on  a 
common  footing  (ch.  ili.  2,  25).    '^0.  mingled  people— mer- 
cenary foreign  troops  serving  under  Pharaoh-hophra  In 
the  time  of  Jeremiah.    The  employment,  of   these  for- 
eigners  provoked    the    native    Egyptians    to  overthrow 
him.    Psammelic bus,  father  ol  Pharaoh-necho,  also  had 
given  a  settlement  in  Egypt  to  Ionian  and  Carian  adven- 
turers (Hbbodottjs,  2.  162,  154).    Of.  ch.  SO.  37;   note,  Isaiah 
IH.  2,  ;$;   20.1;    Ezeklel  30.5.     The  term  is  first  found  In 
Exodus  12.  38.     fx— In  the  geographical  order  here,  be- 
tween  Egypt  and   the  stales  along  the  Mediterranean; 
therefore    not    the    "V/"   of  Job  1.  1  (north    of   Arabia 
Deserta),  but  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  between 
the  sea  and  Idumea  (Lamentations  4.21;  see  Genesis  36. 
£),  28).     remnant  of   A  sudor! — called  a  remnant,  because 
Asbbod  nad   lost  most,  of  Its  inhabitants  in  the  twenty  - 
nine  years'  siege  by  Psammetichus.    Of.  also  Isaiah  20.  1, 
note.    Goth  is  not  mentioned,  because  It  was  overthrown 
In  the   same    war.     21.  Eklom  .  .  .  Maab  .  .  .  Amman— 
Joined  together,  as  being  related  to  Israel  (see  ch.  48.  48). 
as.    all   the    kings  of  Tyrns—  the    petty  kings  of   the 
various  dependencies  of  Tyre.     Isles— a  term  Including 
all  maritime  regions  (Psalm  72.  10).     93.  Dedan— north  of 
Arabia  (Genesis  25.  3,  4).    Tema  .  .  .  Bus— neighbouring 
tribes  north  of  Arabia  (Job  32.  2).    all  .  .  .  In  .  .  .  atrnttt 
corners  —  rather,   "having   the    hair   cut   lu    angles,"  a 
heathenish  custom  (see  note,  ch.  8.  26).    94.  mingled  peo- 
ple— not  In   the  same  sense  as  v.  20;  the  motley  crowd,  so 
called  in  contempt  (el  ch.  40.  28,  31;  50.  37).    By  a  different 
pointing  it  may  be  transl/ited  the  Arabs;  but  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  Is  not  likely.    Blanky  thinks  there  were 
two  divisions  of  what  we  call  Arabia,  the  west  (Araba)  and 
the  east.    The  west  included  Arabia  Petrssa  and  the  parts 
on  the  sea  bordering  on  Egypt,  the  land  of  Cash.    The 
east,   Arabia    Felix    and    Deserta.     The  latter  are  "the 
■nixed  race"  inhabiting  the  desert.    95.  Zlmrl— Perhaps 
the  Zabra  mentioned  by  Piolkmv  between  Mecca  and 
Medina.    Zimrau  also,  as  Dedan,  was  one  of  Abraham's 
sons  by  Keturah  (Genesis  26.  2).    El  am— Properly,  west 
at  Persia ;  but  used  for  Persia  In  general.    96.  gheshaoh 
--Babylon;  as   the  parallelism  lntch.  51.41  proves.      In 
the  Cabalistic  system  (called  Alhoash;  the  first  Hebrew 
letter   in    the   alphabet    being    expressed    by    the   last) 
Sheshach  would  exactly  answer  to  Babel.    Jeremiah  may 
aave  used  this  system  (as  pernaps  in  ch.  51.  41)  for  con- 
cealment at  the  time  of  this  prediction,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jeholaklm,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was   before 
Jerusalem.    In  oh.  51.  41  there  can  be  no  concealment, 
as  Babylon  is  expressly  mentioned.     Michajelis  more 
simply    explains   the   term   "  brazen -gated"    (of.  Isaiah 
45.  2).    Others,  "  the  house  of  a  prince."    Rather,  It  comes 
trom  the  Babylonian  goddess.  Shock,  by  reduplication 
of   the   first   letter;   from   her   Misael  was   named   Me- 
stMKft  by  the  Babylonians.    The  term  Shoos  was  applied 
to*  festival  at  Babylon,  alluded  to  In  ch.  5L  38,  57;  Isaiah 
JLo.    It  was  during  this  feast  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon 
IHhkodottjb,  1.)    Thus  Jeremiah  mystically  denotes  the 
tiwiw  of  its  ©apture  by  this  term.     [Glamios.]    97.  rUe 
m  more — the  heathen  nations  In  question  should  fall  to 
rta»  no  more.    The  Jews  should  fall  but  for  a  time,  and 
then  rise  again.  Therefore,  the  epithet  Is  given,  "  the  God 
W  lsrnel  "    '-»*.  If  they  refuse  to  tnke  the  cap — no  effort 
&5W 


of  theirs  to  escape  destruction  will  avail.    99.  If  1  spares 
not  mine  elect  people  on  account  of  sin,  muoh  less  wii. 
spare  you  (E/.ekiel  9.  6;  Obadlah  It;  Lake  23. 81;  1  Peu,r  *. 
17).  be  unpsBtihni-"  be  treated  as  Innocent."   30.  roaa 
—Image  from  a  destructive  Hon  (Isaiah  42. 12 ;  Joel  a.  10), 
•pan  his  habitation— rather,  "His  pasturage;"  keeping 
up  the  Image  of  a  Hon  roaring  against  the  flock  In  th« 
pasture.  The  roar  was  first  to  go  forth  over  Judea,  wherein 
were  "  the  sheep  of  Ills  pasture"  (Psalm  100.3),  and  theno* 
into  heathen  lands,     ihoat  .  .  .  tread  .  .  .  grape* — (Ch. 
43.  33;  Isaiah  16.  9,  10.)    31.  controversy— cause  at  Issue 
(Mlcah  6.2).    plead  with  all  flesh— (Isaiah  66.  16.)     G 
shows  the  whole  world  that  He  does  what  Is  altogether! I 
Jost  In  punishing.    39.  from  the  coasts— rather,  "from, I 
the  uttermost  regions."    Like  a  storm  which  arises  In  on*   J 
region  and  then  diffuses  Itself  far  and  wide,  so  God'sjudg-jf 
ments  shall  pass  "  from  nation  to  nation,"  till  all  has  been  1 1 
fulfilled;  no  distance  shall  prevent  the  fulfilment.    39..  J 
not   be   lamented— <Ch.  16.  4,  6.)    neither  gathered  —  to 
their  fathers,  in  their  ancestral  tombs  (<?h.  8.2).    dung—    j 
(Psalm  83. 10.)    34.   shepherds—  princes  (ch.  22.  22).     Hers 
be  returns  to  the  Jews  and  their  rulers,  using  tbe  same  lm- 1 1 
age  as  In  v.  30,  "pasture,"  Note,     wallow  yonrselves— ,  1 
cover  yourselves  as  thickly  with  ashes.  In  token  of  sor-    \ 
row,  as  one  who  rolls  in  them  (ch.  6.26;  Ezeklel  27.80).   I 
f  M  a  v. B tR.  ]      principal  —  leaders.     I.XX.  translate,  rams,  4 
carrying  out  the  image  (cf.  Isaiah  14. 8,  Margin;  Zechariah ,  I 
10. 8).    days  of  yonr  slaughter  . . .  of  .  .  .  dispersions—  , j 
rather, "  your  days/V>r  slaughter  (i. «.,  the  time  of  your  being  I 
slain),  and  your  dispersions  (not  "of  yonr  dispersions"),    i 
are  accomplished"  (are  come),    pleasant  vessel— ye  wars  ■  j 
once  a  ■precious  vesssl,  but  ye  shall  faU,  and  so  be  a  broken  ■  I 
vessel  (cf.  ch.  22.  28,  Note).     "  Your  past  excellency  shall  ■  I 
not  render  you  safe  now.    I  will  torn  to  your  Ignominy    : 
whatever  glory  I  conferred  on  you."  [Calvib.)    3*.  Hi.,   I 
"  Flight  shall  fall  the  shepherds,  rfco.,  escaping  (shall  fall) 
the  principal,"  Ao.  (Amos  2. 14).     The  leaders  will  be  the 
first  objects  for  slaughter;  escape  by  flight  will  be  out  at 
their  power.  37.  habitations— rather,  carrying  out  the  im-  ■ 
age  (v.  80,  Note),  pastures.    The  pasturages  where,  peaceabtf  1 
and  without  incursion  of  wild  beasts,  the  flocks  have  fed. 
shall  be  destroyed ;  i. «.,  the  regions  where,  heretofore,  there .  i 
was  peace  and  security  (alluding  to  the  name  Salem,  ot 
Jerusalem,  "  possessing  peace").    38.  hta  covert— the  tern-  }i 
pie,  where  heretofore,  like  a  lion,  as  Its  defender  by  ths 
mere  terror  of  His  voice  He  warded  off  the  foe ;  but  now  jJ 
he  leaves  it  a  prey  to  the  Gentiles.    [Calvib.J    BeroanessH 
ssT.  .  .  oppressor — rather,  as  the  Hebrew,  for  "oppressor" l{ 
Is  an  adjective  feminine,  the  word  sword  Is  understood, 
which,  in  ch.  46. 13;  60. 16,  Is  expressed  (Indeed,  some  MSS.  ■ 
and  LXX.  read  sword  Instead  of  "fierceness"  here;  prob-lj 
ably  Interpolated  from  ch.  46.  16),  "the  oppressing  sword.'1} 
The  Hebrew  for  opjrressing  means  also  a  dove :  there  may  a 
be,  therefore,  a  covert  allusion  to  the  Chaldean  standard  \i 
bearing  a  dove  on  It,  In  honour  of  Semlramls,  the  first  j 
q^een,  said  In  popular  superstition  to  have  been  nour-1 
Lshed  by  doves  when  exposed  at  birth,  and  at  death  to  J 
have  been  transformed  Into  a  dove.  Her  name  may  come  I 
from  a  root  referring  to  the  oooing  of  a  dove.    That  birdl 
was  held  sacred  to  the  goddess  Venus.     Vulgate  so  tr.wt*- 1 
Votes,  "  the  anger  of  the  dove,"    Wis  .  .  .  a-nger—  U  the  uugei  1 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be  evaded,  how  much   >ms>| 
that  of  God  (ct  v.  87)  t 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 
Ver.  1-24.    Jksekiab  declaeis  worthy  or    Diaih,  Jj 

BUT  BT  THS  IWTZnPOSITIOS  OF  AXIKAB  SAVED  ;  THK  SIX-  I 
ULAB  CASS*  OT  MlCAH  15D  UlUAH  BUBO  ADODCKJf  IB  , 

m  Pbofhst's  Favopb.  The  prophecies  which  gave  the  |J 
offence  were  those  given  In  detail  In  chs.  7.,  8.,  9.  id.  v.  6,1 
here  with  ch.  7. 12, 14) ;  and  summarily  referred  to  here  ( 
[Maurbb],  probably  pronounced  at  one  of  ths  great  feasts 
(that  of  tabernacles,  according  to  Ushbb;  tor  the  inhab-  I 
ltsvnts  of  M all  the  cities  of  Judah"  are  represented  as  prse>  H 
eat,  w.  XV  Bee  Note,  ch.  7. 1.  9.  In  ike  eomrt—  the  largest  | 
oocrt,  from  which  he  could  be  heard  by  ths  whole  peopxs  )  i 
some    to    worship — reorship    Is    vain    without 
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flflarrmel   IIS  91.  22V     nil  thr  wonl*  -{Eseklel  8.10.)     dl~ 
tuliauh  not  a  word — (Deuteronomy  1.8;  11  S3;  Proverbs 
».  ft ;  Acts  30  27 ;  2  Cor! n t hlaoi  2. 17;  4. 3    Revelation  22. 19.) 
rTot  suppressing  or  softening  aught  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence; nor  K«t ting  fort j  coldly  and  Indirectly  what  can 
only  by  forcible  statement  do  good.  3.  It  an  he— expressed 
According  to  hnman  conceptions;  not  as  If  God  did  not 
foreknovr  all  contingencies,  bnt  to  mark  the  obstinacy  of 
the  people  and  the  difficulty  of  healing  them;  and  to  show 
Ills  own  goodness  In  making  the  offer  which  left  them 
rrltbont  excuse.     [Calvin.]    5.  prophets  —  the  Inspired 
interpreters  of  th&  law  (i<  1),  who  adapted  It  to  the  use  of 
the  people.    6.  like  ShJloh- (Note,  ch.  7. 12, 14;  1  Bamnel 
4.10-12-  Psalm  73.  80.)     cnrse— (Ch.  24.  9 ;  Isaiah  85. 151    8. 
priests— The  captain  (or  prefect)  of  the  temple  had  the 
power  of  apprehending  offenders  in  the  temple  with  the 
sanction  of  the  priests,      prophets— the  false  prophets. 
The  charge  p.gplDst  Jeremiah  was  that  of  uttering  false- 
hood in  Jehovah's  name,  an  act  punishable  with  death 
(Deuteronomy  18.  20).     His  prophecy  against  the  temple 
snd  city  (v.  11)  might  speciously  be  represented  as  con- 
tradicting God's  own  words  (Psalm  132.  \4\,  Cf.  the  similar 
charge  against  Stephen  (Acts  6. 18, 14).   10.  princes — mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  State  or  Great  Council,  which  took 
cognizance  of  such  offences,    heard—  the  clamour  of  the 
popular  tumult,    came  up — from  the  king's  house  to  the 
temple,  which  stood  higher  than  the  palace,     sat  —  as 
Judges,  in  the  gate,  the  usual  place  of  trying  snch  cases. 
new  gate— originally  built  by  Jotham  (2  Kings  15. 85,  "the 
higher  gate")  and  now  recently  restored,    la.  liord  sent 
me-  -n  valid  Justification  against  any  laws  alleged  agains? 
him.    ngalnst .  .  .  against — rather,  concerning.    Jeremiah 
purposely  avoids  saying,  "against,"  which  would  need- 
lessly irritate.     They  had  used  the  same  Hebreie  word 
[v.  11),  which  ought  to  be  translated  concerning,  though  they 
meant  It  In  the  unfavourable  sense.    Jeremiah  takes  up 
their  word  in  a  better  sense,  implying  that  there  is  still 
room  for  repentance:  that  his  prophecies  aim  at  the  real 
good  of  the  city;  for  or  concernxng  this  house  . .  .  city. 
Groth-s.]  13.  (Ver.  8,  19.)     14.  Jeremiah's  humility  Is 
deref  u  nhown,  and  submission  to  the  powers  that  be  (Ro- 
nanx  13.  1).     19.  bring  .  .  .  upon  yourselves— So  far  will 
rou  t>e  from  escaping  the  predicted  evils  by  shedding  my 
UiOixi,  that  you  will,  by  that  very  act,  only  Incur  heavier 
penalties  (Matthew  23.  35).    16.  princes  .  . .  all  the  people 
-The  fickle  people,  as  they  were  previously  Influenced  by 
the  priests  to  clamour  for  his  death  (v.  8),  so  now  under  the 
princes'  Influence  require  that  he  shall  not  be  pnt  to  death. 
Cf.  as  to  Jesus,  Jeremiah's  antitype,  the  hosannas  of  the 
multitude  a  few  days  before  the  same  people,  persuaded 
!>y  the  priests  as  in  this  case,  cried,  Away  with  Him, 
iructfy  Him  (Matthew  21.,  and  27.  20-25).     The  priests, 
through  envy  of  his  holy  zeal,  were  more  his  enemies 
than  the   princes,  whose  office  was  more  secular  than 
religious.    A  prophet  could  not  legally  be  pot  to  death 
mless  he  prophesied  in  the  name  of  other  god*  (therefore, 
Ihey  say,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "),  or  after  that  his 
prophecy  had  failed  in  its  accomplishment.    Meanwhile, 
If  he  foretold  calamity,  he  might  be   imprisoned.     Cf. 
Iflcal all's  case  (1  Kings  21  1-28).    IT.  Cf.  Gamaliel's  Inter- 
liosltlon  (Acts  6.  84,  Ac),    elders— some  of  the  "princes" 
mentioned  (v.  18),  those  whose  age,  as  well  as  dignity, 
■onld  give  weight  to  the  precedents  of  past  times  which 
Ihey   adduce.     IS.  (Mloah  S.  12.)     IHorasthlte— called  so 
Horn  a  village  of  the  tribe  Jndah.    Heaentlah— The  prece- 
lent  In  the  reign  of  such  a  good  king  proved  that  Jere- 
nlah  was  not  the  only  prophet,  or  the  first,  who  threat- 
tned  the  city  and  the  temple  without  Incurring  death. 
■ountaln  of  the  horns*—  Moriah,  on  which  stood  the 
emple  (peculiarly  called  "the  honse")  shall  be  covered 
irlth  woods  Instead  of  buildings.    Jeremiah,  in  quoting 
jrevlous  prophecies,  never  does  so  without  alteration ;  he 
k&apts  the  language  to  his  own  style,  showing  thereby 
lis  authority  in  his  treatment  of  Scripture,  as  being  h1m- 
lelf  inspired.    19.  Hezeklah,  so  far  from  killing  him,  was 
ad  "  to  fear  the  Lord,"  and  pray  for  remission  of  the  sen- 
IBM  against  Jndah  (2  Chronicles  82.  28).    Lord  repented 
-<Exodaa  KL  14 ;  2  Samuel  24.  16.)    Thus— if  we  kill  Jere- 


miah, ao.  As  the  flight  and  capture  of  Urijah  mast  rats 
occupied  some  time,  "  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
holakim  "  (v.  1)  must  not  mean  the  very  beginning,  bnt  tb« 
second  or  third  year  of  his  eleven  years'  reign.  And  .  .  . 
also— perhaps  conneoted  with  v.  24,  as  the  comment  of  the 
writer,  not  the  continuation  of  the  speech  of  the  elders : 
"And  although  also  a  man  that  prophesied  .  ..Urijah,  A*, 
(proving  how  great  was  the  danger  in  whloh  Jeremiah 
stood,  and  how  wonderful  the  providence  of  God  in  pre- 
serving him),  nevertheless  the  hand  of  Ahikam,"  &«. 
[Glassius.]  The  context,  however,  implies  rather  that 
the  words  are  the  continuation  of  the  previous  speech  of 
the  elders.  They  adduce  anotuer  instance  besides  that 
of  Micah,  though  of  a  different  kind,  vi*„  that  of  Urijah  : 
he  suffered  for  his  prophecies,  but  they  imply,  though  thej 
do  not  venture  to  express  it,  that  thereby  sin  has  been 
added  to  sin,  and  that  it  has  done  no  good  to  Jeholaklm, 
for  that  the  notorious  condition  of  the  state  at  this  time 
shows  that  a  heavier  vengeance  is  Impending  If  they  per- 
severe In  such  acts  of  violence.  [Calvin.]  aa.  Jehola- 
klm sent  .  .  .  Into  Egypt— He  had  been  put  on  the  throne 
by  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  28.  84).  This  explains  the 
readiness  with  which  he  got  the  Egyptians  to  give  up 
Urijah  to  him,  when  that  prophet  had  sought  an  asylum 
in  Egypt.  Urijah  was  faithful  in  delivering  his  message, 
but  faulty  in  leaving  his  work,  so  God  permitted  him  Us 
lose  his  life,  while  Jeremiah  was  protected  in  danger.  The 
path  of  duty  Is  often  the  path  of  safety.  a3.  graves  of 
the  common  people— lit.,  sons  of  the  people  (cf.  2  Kings  21 
6).  The  prophets  seem  to  have  had  a  separate  cemetery 
(Matthew  23.  29).  Urijah's corpse  was  denied  this  honour, 
in  order  that  he  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  true  prophet 
84.  Ahikam— son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  or  royal  sec- 
retary. He  was  one  of  those  whom  Klug  Joslah,  when 
Struck  by  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  sent  to  in- 
quire of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  22. 12, 14).  Hence  his  Interference 
here  in  behalf  of  Jeremiah  is  what  we  should  expect  from 
his  past  association  with  that  good  king.  His  son,  Geda- 
Hah,  followed  in  his  father's  steps,  so  that  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Babylonians  as  the  one  to  whom  they  committed 
Jeremiah  for  safety  after  taking  Jerusalem,  and  on  whose 
loyalty  they  could  depend  in  setting  him  over  the  rem- 
nant of  the  people  in  Judea  (oh.  89. 14 ;  2  Kings  25.  22). 
people  to  pnt  hint  to  death— Princes  often,  when  they 
want  to  destroy  a  good  man,  prefer  it  to  be  done  by  a  pop- 
ular tumult  rather  than  by  their  own  order,  so  as  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  the  orlme  without  odium  *o  themselves  (Mat- 
thew 27.  20). 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Ver.  1-21     The  Futility-  or  Rssisrore  Nmuchajb- 

NKMAR     ILLUSTRATED    TO    THE    AMBASSADORS    OF    THJt 

Kings,  desiring  to  have  the  Kino  or  Judas  coefbd- 

EKATE  WITH  THEM,  UNDEB  THE  TTFB  Or  TOKEfl.  JKBJL- 
MIAK   EXHORTETH    THEM   AHD    ZEDBXIAH  TO  TIELD.      1< 

Jeholaklm— The  prophecy  that  follows  was  according  te 
this  reading  given  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jeholaklm,  fifteen 
years  before  it  was  published  In  the  reign  of  Zedeklah 
to  whom  it  refers;  it  was  thus  long  deposited  In  the 
prophet's  bosom,  in  order  that  by  it  he  might  be  sup- 
ported under  trials  in  his  prophetio  career  in  the  interim. 
[Calvin.]  But  "  Zedeklah  "  may  be  the  true  reading.  So 
the  Syriao  and  Arabic  Versions.  Ver.  8, 12;  ch.  28. 1,  con- 
firms this.  Also,  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  The  SngUsh. 
Version  reading  may  have  originated  from  the  first  verse 
of  ch.  28.  "  Son  of  Josiah  "  applies  to  Zedeklah  as  truly  m 
to  "  Jehoiakim  "  or  "  Eliakim."  The  fourth  year  may,  In  a 
general  sense  here,  as  in  ch.  28.  1,  be  called  "  the  begin- 
ning of  his  re'gr,,  as  it  lasted  eleven  years  (2  Kings  24. 18). 
It  was  not  long  after  the  fourth  year  of  hi*  reign  that  h» 
rebelled  against  Nebuohadneuar  (ch.  61. 50;  52. 8;  2  King* 
24.  20),  in  violation  of  an  oath  before  God  (2  Chronicles  3ft. 
13).  a.  bonds— by  whloh  the  yoke  is  made  fast  to  th« 
neck  (ch.  5. 5).  yokes  lit.,  the  carved  piece  of  wood  at- 
tached at  both  ends  to  the  two  yokes  on  the  necks  of  t 
pair  of  oxen,  so  as  to  connect  them.  Here  the  yote  ltn-^i 
The  plwal  Is  used,  as  he  was  to  wear  one  himself,  and  gi  * 
the  others  to  the  ambassadors  iv.  8;  oh.  28.  10, 12),  provs* 

US 
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uaatthe  symbol  leal  act  waa  In  this  Instance  (though  not 
Iji  othera,  ch.  25. 15)  actually  done  (cf.  Isaiah  20.  2,  Ac. ;  Eae- 
klei  12.  3, 11, 18).    3.  Appropriate  symbol,  as  these  ambas- 
sadors had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  as  to  shaking  off 
U»8  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    According  to  Pherecydes 
In  Clemens  Alexandrlnus  Stromateis,  567,  Idanthura,  king 
of  the  Scyth  ans,  Intimated  to  Darius,  who  had  crossed 
the  Danube,  that  he  would  lead  an  army  against  him,  by 
sending  him,  Instead  of  a  letter,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  an 
arrow,  and  a  plough.    The  task  assigned  to  Jeremiah  re- 
quired great  faith,  as  It  was  sure  to  provoke  alike  his  own 
country  men  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  their  kings, 
by  a  seeming  insult,  at  the  very  time  that  all  were  full  of 
confident  hopes  grounded  on  the  confederacy.     8.  Ood 
here,  as  elsewhere,  connects  with  the  symbol  doctrine, 
which  is  a-s  it  were  its  soul,  without  which  It  would  be 
not  only  cold  and  frivolous,  but  even  dead.    [Calvin.] 
God's  mention  of  His  supreme  power  is  in  order  to  refute 
the  pride  of  those  who  rely  on  their  own  power  (Isaiah  45. 
12).     given  It  unto  whom  It  seemed  meet  unto  me — 
(Psalm  115.  15, 16;  Daniel  4. 17,  25,  32.)    Not  for  his  merits, 
but  of  my  own  sole  good  pleasure.    [Esttus.]    6.  beaata 
©f  the  neld— Not  merely  the  horses  to  carry  his  Chaldean 
soldiers,  and  oxen  to  draw  his  provisions  [Grottus];  not 
merely  the  deserts,  mountains,  and  woods,  the  haunts  of 
wild  beasts,   implying  his  unlimited  extent  of  empire 
[EstiusJ;  but  the  beasts  themselves  by  a  mysterious  In- 
stinct of  nature.    A  reproof  to  men  that  they  did  not  rec- 
ognize God's  will,  which  the  very  beasts  acknowledged 
(cf.  Isaiah  1.  8).    As  the  beasts  are  to  snbmlt  to  Christ,  the 
Restorer  of  the  dominion  over  nature,  lost  by  the  first 
Adam  (cf.  Genesis  1.  28 ;  2. 19,  20 ;  Psalm  8. 6-8),  so  they  were 
appointed  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  world-power  and  preflgurer  of  Antichrist;  this 
universal  power  was  suffered  to  be  held  by  him  to  show  the 
unfitness  of  any  to  wield  it  "until  He  come  whose  right 
It  la"  (Ezeklel  21.  27).    7.  son  .  .  .  aon'a  aon— (2  Chronioles 
36.  20).    Nebuchadnezzar  had  four  successors— Evil-mero- 
dach,  his  ton;  Nerlglissar,  husband  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
daughter;  his  son,  Labosodarchod ;  and  Naboned  (with 
whom  his  son,  Belshazzar,  was  Joint  king),  ton  of  Evll- 
merodach.    But  Nerlglissar  and  Labosodarchod  were  not 
in  the  direct  male  line ;  so  that  the  prophecy  held  good  to 
"  his  son  and  his  son's  son,"  and  the  Intermediate  two  are 
omitted,    time  of  hi*  land— t.  «.,  of  its  subjugation  or  Its 
being  "visited"  in  wrath  (v.  22;  ch.  25.  12;  29.  10;  60.  27; 
Daniel  5.  26).    serve  themaelvea  of  htm— make  him  their 
servant  (oh.  25. 14 ;  Isaiah  13. 22).   So  "  his  day"  for  the  des- 
tined day  of  his  calamity  (Job  18.  20).     8.  until  I  have 
consumed  them  by  his  hand— until  by  these  consuming 
visitations  I  have  brought  them  under  his  power.   9.  ye— 
the  Jews  especially,  for  whom  the  address  to  the  rest  waa 
Intended,    enchanters— augurs  [Calvin],  from  a  root,  the 
ryes,  i.e.,  lookers  at  the  stars  and  other  means  of  taking 
omens  of  futurity ;  or  another  root,  a  fixed  time,  observers 
of  times:  forbidden  In  the  law  (Leviticus  19.  26;  Deuter- 
onomy 18.  10, 11,  14).    10.  to  remove  you— expressing  the 
event  which  would  result.    The  very  thing  they  profess  by 
their  enchantments  to  avert,  they  are  by  them  bringing 
on  you.  Better  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  remain 
In  your  land,  than  to  rebel,  and  be  removed  from  It.    11. 
serve  .  .  .  till  it— The  same  Hebrew  root  expresses  serve 
and  till,  or  cultivate.  Serve  ye  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the 
land  will  terve  you.    [Calvin.]    la.  I  spake  also— trans- 
late, "  And  I  spake,"  &c.   Special  application  of  the  subject 
to  Zedeklah.    13.  'Why .  .  .  die— by  running  on  your  own 
ruin  in  resisting  Nebuchadnezzar  after  this  warning  (Eze- 
klel 18.  81).     14.  lie— (Ch.  14.  14.)    15.  In  my  name— the 
devil  often  makes  OcFs  name  the  plea  for  Ilea  (Matthew 
4.  8;  7.  22,  23;  v.  15-20,  the  test  whereby  to  know  false  pro- 
phets).  16.  The  "  vessels"  had  been  carried  away  to  Baby- 
lon in  the  reign  of  Jeconlah  (2  Kings  24. 13);  also  previously 
in  that  of  Jeholakim  (2  Chronicles  36. 5-7).    18.  at  Jerua- 
lam— 4.  e.,  In  other  houses  containing  such  vessels,  besides 
the  house  of  God  and  the  king's  palace.     Nebuzaradan, 
captain  of  the  guard  under  Nebuchadneaear,  carried  all 
away  (2  Kings  25.  13-17;  2  Chronicle*  88.  18).    The  mora 
coaUy  vessels  had  be«n  previously  ramoTtd  In  the  reigns 
&84 


of  Jeholakim  and  Jeconlah.  10.  (Ch.  52.  17,  20.  21.)  ** 
until  ...  I  vUit  them— In  wrath  by  Cyrus  (ch.  *X  5).  I* 
seventy  years  from  the  first  carrying  away  of  captives  In 
Jeholachin's  reign  (ch.  29.  10;  2  Chronicles  36.  21).  restart 
them— by  the  hand  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  1.  7).  By  A.rtaxem* 
(Ezra  7.  19). 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
Ver.  1-17.  Prophecies  Immediately  following  niobi 

IN    CHAP.    27.       HaSAMAH    RRKAKS   THE  YOKES    TO    81«*- 

nift  that  Nebuchadnezzar's*  York  shall  bk  brokbm. 
Jeremiah  foretells  that  Yorks  or  Iron  ark  to  goo 

CKED  THOSE  OF  WOOD,  AND  THAT  HANANIA.H  SHALL  Dl 
1.  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedeklah — The  Jews 
often  divided  any  period  Into  two  balves,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  As  Zedeklah  reigned  eleven  years,  the  fourth 
year  would  be  called  the  beginning  of  his  reign :  especially 
as  during  the  first  three  years  affairs  were  In  such  a  die 
turbed  state  that  he  had  little  power  or  dignity,  being  a 
tributary;  but  In  the  fourth  year  he  became  strong  in 
power.  Hananiah — Another  of  this  name  was  one  of  the 
three  godly  youths  who  braved  Nebuchadnezzur's  wrath 
in  the  fear  of  God  (Daniel  1.  6,  7;  8.  12).  Probably  a  near 
relation,  for  Azariah  Is  associated  with  him;  as  Atw  with1 
the  Hananiah  here.  The  godly  and  ungodly  are  often  in 
the  same  family  (Ezeklel  18.  14-20).  Gibeon— one  of  thai 
cities  of  the  priests,  to  which  order  he  must  have  be-j 
longed.  3.  broken  the  yoke — I  have  determined  to  break: 
referring  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (ch.  27.  12).  3.  two  full 
years — lit.,  years  of  days.  So  "  a  month  of  days,"  i.  e.,  all 
its  days  complete  (Genesis  29.  14,  Margin;  41.  1).  It  was; 
marvellous  presumption  to  speak  so  definitely  without 
having  any  Divine  revelation.  4.  bring  again — Jeconiah 
— not  necessarily  Implying  that  Hananiah  wished  Zede- 
klah to  be  superseded  by  Jeconlah.  The  main  point  ln-J 
tended  was,  that  the  restoration  from  Babylon  should  be 
complete.  But,  doubtless,  the  false  prophet  foretold  Jeco> 
nlah's  return  (2  Kings  24. 12-15),  to  Ingratiate  himself  with 
the  populace,  with  whom  Jeconlah  was  a  favourite  (ch. 
22.  24,  Note).  5.  the  prophet  Jeremiah— the  epithet,  "  Lfea 
prophet,"  is  prefixed  to  "Jeremiah"  throughout  this 
chapter,  to  correspond  to  the  same  epithet  before  "Hana- 
niah :"  except  v.  12,  where  "  the  prophet"  has  been  inserted 
In  English  Version.  The  rival  claims  of  the  true  and  the 
false  prophet  are  thus  put  In  the  more  prominent  con 
trast.  6.  Amen— Jeremiah  prays  for  the  people,  though 
constrained  to  prophesy  against  them  (1  Kings  1. 88).  The 
event  was  the  appointed  test  between  contradictory  pre- 
dictions (Deuteronomy  18.  21,  22).  "  Would  that  what  you 
say  were  true  I"  I  prefer  the  safety  of  my  oountry  even  to 
my  own  estimation.  The  prophets  had  no  pleasure  In 
announcing  God's  judgment,  but  did  so  as  a  matter  of 
stern  duty,  not  thereby  divesting  themselves  of  their 
natural  feelings  of  sorrow  for  their  country's  woe.  Cf. 
Exodus  82.  32;  Romans  9.  3,  as  Instances  of  how  God's 
servants,  intent  only  on  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  forgat  self,  and  uttered  wishes  In  a 
state  of  feeling  transported  out  of  themselves.  So  Jere 
mlah  wished  not  to  diminish  aught  from  the  word  of  God, 
though  as  a  Jew  he  uttered  the  wish  for  his  people.  [Cal- 
vin.] 8.  prophets  .  .  .  before  me  —  Hosea,  Joel,  Amoa, 
and  others,  evil— a  few  MSS.  read  famine,  which  is  more 
usually  associated  with  the  specification  of  war  and  pesti- 
lence (ch.  15.  2;  18.  21;  27.  8, 13).  But  evil  here  includes  ail 
the  calamities  flowing  from  war,  not  merely  famine,  but 
also  desolation,  <fco.  Evil  being  the  more  difficult  reading, 
is  less  likely  to  be  the  interpolated  one  than  famine,  which 
probably  originated  in  copying  the  parallel  passages.  9. 
peace — Hananiah  had  given  no  warning  as  to  the  need  of 
conversion,  but  had  foretold  prosperity  unconditionally. 
Jeremiah  does  not  say  that  all  are  true  prophets  who  fore- 
tell truths  In  any  instance  (which  Deuteronomy  IS.  1,  %, 
disproves) ;  but  asserts  only  the  converse,  vU.,  that  who- 
ever as  Hananiah  predicts  what  the  event  does  not  con- 
firm, is  a  false  prophet.  There  are  two  tests  of  prophet*! 
(L)  The  event,  Deuteronomy  18.  22.  (2.)  The  word  of  God, 
Isaiah  8.  20.  10.  the  yoke— (Ch.  27.  2.)  Impious  audacity 
♦o  break  what  God  had  appointed  aa  a  solemn  pledge  rrf 
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ae  fulfilment  of  His  word.    Henoe  Jeremiah  deigns  no 
epiy  <t>.  U  ;  Matthew  7.  6).    11.  neck  of  all  nation* — up- 
osed  to  on.  27.  7.    13.  Thou  hast  broken  .  ,  .  wood  .  .  . 
hon  'iliaJt  make  .  .  .  Iron— Not  b ere,  "  Thou  hast  broken 
L  .  wood,"  and  "  /  will  make  .  .  .  Iron"  (cf.  v.  10).    The 
ame  false  prophets  who,  by  urglug  the  Jews  to  rebel,  had 
ansed  them  to  throw  off  the  then  comparatively  easy  yoke 
if  Babylon,  thereby  brought  on  them  a  more  tevere  yoke 
a»  poseii  by  that  city.    "  Yokes  of  Iron,"  alluding  to  Den- 
eronorny  2H.  iK.    It  Is  better  to  take  up  a  light  cross  In  our 
*X> ,  than  to  pull  a  heavier  on  our  own  heads.    We  may 
»eape  destroying  providences  by  submitting  to  humbling 
|>rovtdencf«.    Bo,  spiritually,  contrast  the  "easy  yoke"  of 
Dhrlst  with  the  "  yoke  of  bondage"  of  the  law  (Aots  15. 10; 
9alaMans  5.  1).    14.  1  have  pot— Though  Hananiah  and 
those  like  him  were  secondary  Instruments  In  bringing 
the  Iron  yoke  on  Judea,  Ood  was  the  great  First  Cause  (oh. 
tT.  4-7).    15.  makcft .  .  .  trust  In  a  lie— (Ch.  29.  81 ;  Ezeklel 
13.22.)    16.  thlayenr  .  .  .  die— The  prediction  was  ottered 
In  the  fifth  month  (v.  1);  Hananiab's  death  took  place  In 
the  seventh  month,  i. e.,  within  two  months  after  the  pre- 
diction, answering  with  awful  significance   to  the  two 
years  In  which  Hananiah  had  foretold  that  the  yoke  Im- 
posed by  Babylon  would  end.    rebellion— opposition  to 
God's  plain  direction,  that  all  should  submit  to  Babylon 
(ch.  29.  82). 
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Ver.  1-82.  Lkttkr  of  Jeremiah  to  thk  Captives  in 
Barti.on,  to  Counteract  the  Assxtrances  Given  bt 
the  Fai^b  Prophets  of  a  Speedy  Restoration,  l. 
residue  of  the  elders— Those  still  surviving  from  the 
time  when  they  were  carried  to  Babylon  with  Jeconlah  ; 
the  other  elders  of  the  captives  had  died  by  either  a  natu- 
ral or  a  violent  death.  2.  queen— Nehnshta,  the  queen- 
mother,  daughter  of  Elnathan  (2  Kings  24.  8, 15).  (Elna- 
than,  her  father,  perhaps  is  the  same  as  the  one  ch.  26. 
82.)  She  reigned  Jointly  with  her  son.  princes— All  the 
men  of  authority  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  or- 
ganize a  rebellion.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  letter  whilst  the 
oalamlty  was  still  recent,  to  console  the  captives  nnder  it. 
9.  Zedekiah  .  .  sent  unto  Babylon— In  ch.  51.  59,  Zede- 
Kian  hiniseh  joes  to  Babylon;  here  he  sends  ambassa- 
dors. Whatever  was  the  object  of  the  embassy,  it  shows 
that  Zedekiah  only  reigned  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  might  have  restored  Jeconlah,  had  he 
pleased.  Hence,  Zedekiah  permitted  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  be  sent,  not  only  as  being  led  by  Hananlah's  death  to 
attach  greater  credit  to  the  prophet's  words,  bnt  also  as 
the  letter  accorded  with  his  own  wish  that  the  Jews 
ihould  remain  In  Chaldea  till  Jeconlah's  death.  Hllklah 
—the  high  priest  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  In  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  showed  it  to  "Shaphan"  the  scribe 
(the  same  Shaphan  probably  as  here),  who  showed  it  to 
King  Joslah  (2  Kings  22.  8,  Ac.).  The  sons  of  Hllklah  and 
Shaphan  Inherited  from  their  fathers  some  respect  for 
sacred  things.  So  in  ch.  36.  25,  "Gemarlah"  Interceded 
with  King  Jeholakim  that  the  prophet's  roll  should  not 
be  burned.  5.  Build  .  .  .  houses — In  opposition  to  the 
false  prophets'  suggestions,  who  told  the  captives  that 
their  captivity  would  soon  cease,  Jeremiah  tells  them 
that  it  will  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  build  houses,  as  Babylon  is  to  be  for  long  their 
home.  6.  that  ye  .  .  .  be  .  .  .  not  diminished— It  was 
God's  will  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  not  fall;  thus 
consolation  is  given  them,  and  the  hope,  though  not  of 
an  Immediate,  yet  of  an  ultimate  return.  T.  (Ezra  6. 10; 
Romans  13.1;  1  Timothy  2.  2.)  Not  only  bear  the  Baby- 
lonian yoke  patiently,  but  pray  for  yonr  masters,  i.  «., 
whilst  the  captivity  lasts.  God's  good  time  was  to  come 
when  they  were  to  pray  for  Babylon's  downfall  (ch.  SL  35; 
Psalm  187.  8).  They  were  not  to  forestall  that  time.  True 
religion  teaches  patient  submission,  not  sedition,  even 
'bongo  the  prince  be  an  unbeliever.  In  all  states  of  life 
>*t  ns  not  throw  away  the  comfort  we  may  have,  because 
w»  h«ve  not  all  we  would  have.  There  Is  here  a  foretaste 
*  gospel  love  towar.ls  enemies  (Matthew  5.  44).  8.  your 
Jitouxu)    »vi»i«-t.    vr  cnn»~4   to   be   dreamed — The    Latin 


adage  salth,  "  The  people  wlah  to  be  deceived,  so  let  theas 
be  deceived."  Not  mere  credulity  misleads  men,  boil 
their  own  perverse  "  love  of  darkness  rather  than  light," 
It  was  not  priests  who  originated  priestcraft,  but  the  peo- 
ple's own  morbid  appetite  to  be  deceived ;  «.  g.,  Aaron  and 
the  golden  calf  (Exodus  32.  1-4).  Bo  the  Jews  caused  ox 
made  the  prophets  to  tell  them  encouraging  dreams  (ch, 
23.25,26;  Eccleslastes  5.  7 ;  Zecharlah  10.2;  John  3.  lfl-21). 
10.  {Note,  ch.  25.  11,  12;  Daniel  9.  2).  This  proves  that  ths 
seventy  years  date  from  Jeconlah's  captivity,  not  from 
the  last  captivity.  The  specification  of  time  was  to  curb 
the  impatience  of  the  Jews,  lest  they  should  hasten  before 
God's  time,  good  word — promise  of  a  return.  11.  I 
know—/  alone ;  uot  the  false  prophets  who  know  nothing 
of  my  purposes,  though  they  pretend  to  know,  thought* 
...  I  think— (Isaiah  55.  9.)  Glancing  at  the  Jews  who 
had  no  "  thoughts  of  peace,"  but  only  of  "evil"  (misfor- 
tune), because  they  could  not  conceive  how  deliverance 
could  come  to  them.  The  moral  malady  of  man  is  two- 
fold— at  one  time  vain  confidence,  then,  when  that  Is  die- 
appointed,  despair.  So  the  Jews  first  langhed  at  God's 
threats,  confident  that  they  should  speedily  return;  then, 
when  cast  down  from  that  confidence,  they  sank  in  incon- 
solable despondency,  expected  end — lit.  end  and  expec- 
tation, i.  e.,  an  end,  and  that  such  an  end  as  you  wish  for. 
Two  nouns  joined  by  and,  standing  for  a  noun  and  adjeo- 
tive.  So  in  ch.  86.  27,  "  the  roll  and  the  words,"  i.  «.,  iherdX 
of  words ;  Genesis  3. 16,  "  sorrow  and  conception,"  t. «.,  sor- 
row in  conception.  Cf.  Proverbs  23.  18,  where,  as  here,  end 
means  a  happy  issue.  12.  Fulfilled  (Daniel  9.  8,  Ac.). 
When  God  designs  mercy,  he  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of 
His  people  to  pray  for  the  mercy  designed.  When  such  a 
spirit  of  prayer  is  poured  out,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  coming 
mercy,  go— to  the  temple  and  other  places  of  prayer: 
contrasted  with  their  previous  sloth  as  to  going  to  seek 
God.  13.  (Leviticus  26.  40-42,  4-1,  45.)  14.  to  be  found— 
(Psalm  32.  6;  Isaiah  55.  6.)  turn  .  .  .  eaptlvlty — play  upon 
sounds,  shubti  .  .  .  shebtth.  15.  Because— referring  not  to 
the  preceding  words,  but  to  v.  10, 11,  "  Jehovah  salth  this  to 
you"  {i.e.,  the  prophecy  of  the  continuance  of  the  captivity 
seventy  years),  "  because  ye  have  said.  The  Lord  hath  raised 
us  up  prophets  in  Babylon,"  viz.,  foretelling  our  speedy 
deliverance  (this  their  prophecy  is  supposed,  not  expressed; 
accordingly,  v.  16-19  contradicts  this  false  hope  again,  t>.  8, 
9,  21).  He,  in  this  15th  verse,  turns  his  address  from  th» 
godly  (v.  12-14)  to  the  ungodly  listeners  to  false  prophets. 
16.  people  .  .  In  this  city  .  ,  not  gone  (forth — So  far 
from  your  returning  to  Jerusalem  soon,  even  your  brethren 
still  left  dwelling  there  shall  themselves  also  be  cast  Into 
exile.  He  mentions  "the  throne  of  David,"  lest  they 
should  think  that,  because  David's  kingdom  was  to  be 
perpetual,  no  severe,  though  temporary,  chastisements 
could  interpose  (Psalm  89.  29-36).  17.  vile  flgs—  Jlebi  su>, 
"  horrible,"  or  nauseous,  from  a  root,  to  regard  with  loathing 
(see  ch.  24.  8,  10).  18.  removed  to  all  ...  kingdom*— (Cij. 
15.4;  Deuteronomy  28.25.)  curse,  Ac.  —  (Ch.  29.  « ;  18.  M; 
19.  8.)  31.  Zedekiah— brother  of  Zephaniah  (v.  25),  hot* 
being  sons  of  Maaseiah.  Probably  of  the  same  family  a* 
the  false  prophet  under  Ahab  in  Israel  (1  Kings  22.  11,  'M). 
22.  shall  be  taken  ...  a  curse — i.  e.,  a  formula  of  impre- 
cation. Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah — (Cf.  Genesis  -> 
20;  Isaiah  65. 15.)  roasted  in  the  lire— a  Chaldean  punish- 
ment (Daniel  3.6).  23.  villainy—  lit.,  sinful  folly  (Isaiah 
82.6).  24-33.  A  second  communication  which  Jeremiah 
sent  to  Babylon,  after  the  messenger  who  carried  hi* 
first  letter  had  bronght  a  letter  from  the  false  prophet 
Shemaiab  to  Zephaniah,  Ac,  condemning  Jeremiah  and 
reproving  the  authorities  for  not  having  apprehended 
him.  Bfehelamlte  —  a  name  derived  either  from  hi* 
father  or  from  a  place:  alluding  at  the  same  time  W. 
the  Hebrew  meaning,  "a  dreamer"  (cf.  v.  8).  2.5.  In  thy 
name— without  sanction  of  "  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,"  which  words  stand  in  antithesis  to  thy  wawvf 
(John  5.  43).  Zephaniah— the  second  priest,  or  substitute 
(Hagan)  of  the  high  priest.  He  was  one  of  those  sent  it 
consult  Jeremiah  by  Zedekiah  (ch.  21. 1).  Slain  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  S5.  18 
21).    Zephaniah  was  in    particular   ad<l>«««ed,  as   bsixcg 
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itScoly  to  take  up  against  Jeremiah  the  prophet's  pre- 
IWtlon  against  bis  brother  Z«dektah  at  Babylon  (v.  21). 
Zephaniah  wan  to  read  It  to  tbe  priest*,  and  In  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  people,  in  the  temple.  >*6.  the*  .  .  .  lm  the 
atood  of  Jeheladx— Zephanlah's  promotion  as  second 
priest,  owing  to  Jehoiada's  being  then  In  exile,  was  unex- 
pected. Sbemalah  thus  accuses  him  of  lngratltnde  to- 
wards God,  who  had  so  highly  exalted  him  before  his  reg- 
ular time.  y«  should  be  officers  .  .  .  for  every  man — ye 
should,  as  bearing  rule  In  the  temple  (ch.20.  1,  Note),  appre- 
hend every  false  prophet  like  Jeremiah,  mad— Inspired 
prophets  were  often  so  called  by  the  ungodly  (2  Kings  0. 
11  ;  Acts  21. 24 ;  2. 13, 15, 17, 18).  Jeremiah  Is  in  this  a  type  of 
Christ,  against  whom  the  same  charge  was  brought  (John 
M).  JU).  prison— rather,  the  stock*  (ch.  20.  2,  Note),  stocks— 
from  a  root,  to  confine;  hence  rather,  a  narrow  dungeon. 
According  to  Deuteronomy  17.  8,  9,  the  priest  was  judge  In 
■raoh  oases,  but  had  no  right  to  put  Into  the  stocks;  this 
right  he  had  assumed  to  himself  In  the  troubled  state  of 
(be  times.  27.  of  Anathoth— said  contemptuously,  as 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  maketh  himself— as  If  Ood  had  not 
made  him  one,  but  himself.  28.  Referring  to  Jeremiah's 
first,  letter  to  Babylon  (v.  5).  29.  Zephaniah  .  .  .  read 
.  ,  .  In  tbe  ears  of  Jeremiah — He  seems  to  have  been 
less  prejudiced  against  Jeremiah  than  the  others;  hence 
he  reads  the  charge  to  the  prophet,  that  he  should  not  be 
condemned  without  a  hearing.  This  accords  with  She- 
malah's  Imputation  against  Zephaniah  for  want  of  seal 
against  Jeremiah  (v.  20,  27.)  Hence  the  latter  was  chosen 
by  IClng  Zedeklab  us  one  of  the  deputation  to  Jeremiah 
<oh.  21.  1 ;  S7.  8).  30.  This  resumes  the  thread  of  the  sen- 
tence which  began  at  v.  25,  but  was  left  there  not  com- 
pleted. Here,  In  v.  30,  It  Is  completed,  not  however  In 
sontinuity,  but  by  a  new  period.  Tbe  same  construction 
occurs,  Romans  5.  12-15.  32.  not  ...  a  man  to  dwell — 
(Deuteronomy  28.  18.)  not  .  .  .  bebold  tbe  good — as  he 
despltied  the  lawful  time,  and  wished  to  return  before  the 
time  God  bad  expressly  announced,  In  Just  retribution  he 
should  not  share  In  the  restoration  from  Babylon  at  alL 
rebellion— going  against  God's  revealed  will  as  to  the 
time  (ch.  28.  16). 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ver.  1-24.  Restoration  of  thb  Jews  from  Babylon 
sjrTRK  its  Capture,  and  Raising  cp  or  Messiah,  a. 
Write  ...  In  a  boob — After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ne  Is  not.  ordered  as  heretofore  to  speak,  but  to  write  the 
succeeding  prophecy  (».  4,  Ac.),  so  as  thereby  It  might  be 
read  by  his  countrymen  wheresoever  they  might  be  in 
their  dispersion.  3.  bring  again  .  .  .  captivity  of  .  .  . 
(arael  and  Jadah—  Tbe  restoration  not  merely  of  the 
Jew»  (treated  of  In  this  ch.  80.),  but  also  of  the  ten  tribea 
'"  Israel ;"  treated  of  in  ch.  81.),  together  forming  the  whole 
nation  (v.  18;  ch.  82.  44;  Ezeklel  3D.  25;  Amos  8.14,15). 
"Israel"  Is  mentioned  first,  because  its  exile  was  longer 
than  that  of  Judah.  Some  captives  of  the  Israelite  ten 
tribes  returned  with  those  of  Judah  (Luke  2.36;  "  Aser"  la 
Mentioned).  But  these  are  only  a  pledge  of  the  full  resto- 
ration hereafter  (Romans  11.  26,  "All  Israel").  Ct  ch.  16, 
15.  This  3d  verse  Is  a  brief  statement  of  the  subject  before 
the  prophecy  Itself  Is  given.  5.  We  have  beard  .  .  . 
swsinbllug —  God  introduces  the  Jews  speaking  that 
which  they  will  be  reduced  to  at  last  Id  spite  of  their 
itabbornuesK.  Threat  and  promise  are  combined:  the 
former  briefly,  viz.,  the  misery  of  the  Jews  In  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  down  to  their  "trembling"  and  "fear" 
Arising  from  the  approach  of  the  Medo- Persian  army  of 
Oyrue  against  Babylon  ;  the  promise  Is  more  fully  dwelt 
»n,  viz.,  their  "trembling"  wll  issue  In  a  deliverance  as 
speedy  as  la  the  transition  from  a  woman's  labour-pangs 
to  her  Joy  at  giving  birth  to  a  ohild  (v.  6).  6.  Asb— Con- 
sul! all  the  authorities,  men  or  books,  you  can,  yon  will 
not  find  an  instance.  Yet  In  that  coming  day  men  will 
to*  seen  with  their  hands  pressed  on  their  loins,  as 
women  do  to  repress  their  pangs.  God  will  drive  men 
through  pain  to  gestures  more  fitting  n  woman  than  a 
«u*n  (eh.  4.  XI ;  8.  24).  The  metaphor  Is  often  used  to  ex- 
tfae  previous  pain  followed  by  the  sadden  dellvr- 


ance  of  Israel,  as  in  the  case  of  a  woman  In  chlldblrta 
(Isaiah  66.  7-9).  paleness— properly  the  colour  of  herbs 
blasted  and  fading :  tbe  green paleness  of  one  In  Jaundice  i 
the  ricMi/  paleness  of  terror.  7.  great— marked  by  great 
calamities  (Joel  2.11,31;  Amos  5.  18;  Zephaniah  1.  14). 
nose  like  it  .  .  .  But  he  shall  be  saved— (Daniel  12.  L] 
The  partial  deliverance  at  Babylon's  downfall  prefigure* 
the  final,  complete  deliverance  of  Israel,  literal  and  spir- 
itual, at  the  downfall  of  the  mystical  Babylon  (Revela-i 
tion  18.,  19).  8.  his  yoke  .  .  .  thy  neck— his,  i. «.,  Jacob'! 
(v.  7),  the  yoke  Imposed  on  him.  The  transition  to  the 
second  person  Is  frequent,  God  speaking  of  Jacob  or  Is- 
rael, at  the  same  time  addressing  him  directly.  So  "him" 
rightly  follows;  "foreigners  shall  no  more  make  him 
their  servant"  (ch.  25.  14).  After  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus, 
Persia,  Alexander,  Antiochus,  and  Rome,  made  Judea 
their  servant.  The  full  of  deliverance  meant  must,  there- ' 
fore,  he  still  future.  0.  Instead  of  nerving  strangers 
(v.  8),  they  shall  serve  the  Lord,  their  rightful  King  in  the 
theocracy  (Ezekiel  21.  27).  David  their  king— No  king  of 
David's  seed  has  held  the  sceptre  since  the  captivity;  for 
Zerubbabel,  though  of  David's  line,  never  claimed  the 
title  of  "king."  The  Son  of  David,  Messiah,  must  there- 
fore be  meant;  so  the  Tar gurn  (cf.  Isaiah  55.  3,  4;  Ezeklel 
84.  23,  24;  37.  24;  Hosea  3.  5;  Romans  11.  25-32).  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  throne  of  David  (Isaiah  9.  7 ;  Luke  1.  32). 
He  is  here  Joined  with  Jehovah  as  claiming  equal  alle- 
giance. God  Is  our  "  King,"  only  when  we  are  subject  to 
Christ;  God  rules  us  not  immediately,  but  through  His 
Son  (John  5.22,23,27).  raise  up— applied  to  the  Judges 
whom  God  raised  up  as  deliverer*  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand 
of  Its  oppressors  (Judges  2.  16;  3.9).  So  Christ  was  raited 
up  as  the  an ti typical  Deliverer  (Psalm  2.  6;  Luke  1.  60- 
Acts  2.  30;  13.  23).  10.  from  afar— Be  not  afraid  as  if  the 
distance  of  the  places  whither  ye  are  to  be  dispersed  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  return,  seed— Though  through 
the  many  years  of  captivity  Intervening  yourselves  may 
not  see  the  restoration,  the  promise  shall  be  fulfilled  to 
your  teed,  primarily  at  the  return  from  Babylon,  fully  ai 
the  final  restoration,  quiet  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  make  .  .  . 
afraid— <Ch.  23.6;  Zechariah  14.  U.)  11.  though  .  .  .  fwli 
end  of  all  nations  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  not  ...  of  the* — { A  mot 
9.8.)  The  punishment  of  reprobates  is  final  and  fata", 
that  of  God's  people  temporary  and  corrective.  Babylon 
was  utterly  destroyed :  Israel  after  chastisement  was  de- 
livered, in  measure — lit.,  with  Judgment,  i.  «.,  moderation, 
not  in  the  full  rigour  of  Justice  (ch.  10.  24;  46.  28;  Psalm  6, 
1 ;  Isaiah  27. 8).  not . . .  altogether  unpunished— (Exodoe 
34.  7.)  12.  The  desperate  circumstances  of  tbe  Jews  are 
here  represented  as  an  incurable  wound.  Their  sin  Is  se 
grlevouji  that  their  hope  of  the  punishment  (their  oxllej 
soon  coming  to  an  end  Is  vain  (ch.  8.  22;  15.  18;  2  Chroni- 
cles 86.  16).  13.  none  to  plead — a  new  Image  from  a  court 
of  Justice,  bound  up — viz.,  with  the  bandage*  applied  to 
tie  up  a  wound,  no  healing  medicines — lit.,  medicines  of 
healing,  or  else  application*  (lit.,  ascension*)  of  medicaments. 
14.  lovers— the  peoples  formerly  allied  to  thee,  Assyria 
and  Egypt  (cf.  Lamentations  1.  2).  seek  thee  not— have 
cast  away  all  concern  for  thee  In  thy  distress,  wound 
of  an  enemy — a  wound  such  as  an  enemy  would  Inflict. 
God  condescends  to  employ  language  adapted  to  human 
conceptions.  He  is  Incapable  of  "enmity"  or  "  cruelty;* 
It  was  their  grievous  sin  which  righteously  demanded  a 
grievous  punishment, at  though  He  were  an  "enemy"  (ch. 
5.  6;  Job  13.  24;  30.  21).  IS.  Why  crtest  thou— as  If  God's 
severity  was  excessive.  Thou  bast  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, for  thine  affliction  is  Just.  Thy  cry  Is  too  late  for 
the  time  of  repentance  and  mercy  is  past.  [Calvin. J  16. 
Therefore — Connected  with  v.  43,  because  "  There  Is  none 
to  plead  thy  cause,"  Ac,  "  Ourrefore"  I  will  plead  thy  cause, 
and  heal  thy  wound,  by  overwhelming  thy  foes.  Veise 
Lft  is  Inserted  to  amplify  what  was  said  at  the  close  of 
a.  14.  When  the  fals«!  ways  of  peace,  suggested  by  the 
so-called  prophets,  had  only  ended  in  the  people's  Irre- 
mediable ruin,  the  true  prophet  comes  forward  to  an- 
nounce the  grace  of  God  as  bestowing  repentance  and 
beallng.  devour  thee  ...  be  devoured  .  .  .  spoil  ...  be 
a  spoil  .  .  .  prey  upon  .  .      «! it  for  a  orey— retribution 
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in  kind  (of.  Note,  ch.  2.  3;    Exodus  28.  22;    Isaiah  85.  1). 
IT.  (Ch.  8.  22;  33.  6.)    aut(«»t — as  a  wife  pat  away  by  her 
Husband  (Isaiah  82.  4,  contrasted  wltb  v.  12).    Zlon— allud- 
ing to  Its  Hebrew  meaning,  dryness:  "sought  after"  by 
none,  as  would  be  the  case  with  an  arid  region  (Isalab  62. 
12).    The  extremity  of  the  people,  so  far  from  being  an 
abstacle  to,  will  be  the  chosen  opportunity  of,  God's  grace. 
18.  bring   again  ,  .  .  captivity— (Ch.   33.  7,  LL)     tents— 
sued  to  intimate  that  their  present  dwellings  in  Chaldea 
were  but  temporary  as  tents,   have  mercy  em  .  .  .  dwell- 
kmg-plaeee— (Psalm  102.  13.)    own  heap— on  the  same  hill, 
U  e.,  site,  a  bill  being  the  usual  site  chosen  for  a  city  (cf. 
Joshua  11. 13,  Margin).    This  better  answers  the  parallel 
clause,  "  after  the  manner  thereof"  (».«.,  <n  the  same  be- 
aming way  at  formerly),  than  the  rendering, "  its  own  heap 
of  ruins,"  as  In  cb.  48.  2.    palace—  the  king's,  on  Mount 
Zlon.    remain—  rather,  shall  be  inhabited  (Note,  cb.  17.  6, 
J6).     This    confirms    English    Version,   "palace,"    not   as 
others  translate,  "the  temple"  (see  1  Kings  16. 18;  2  Kings 
15.  25).     It.  thanltagtvlng— The  Hebrew  word  Includes 
tonfession  as  well  as  praise;  for,  In  the  case  of  God,  the 
highest  praises  we  can  bestow  are  only  confessing  what 
God  really  Is  [Bkwokl]  (ch.  17.  26;  31.  12,  13;  83.  11;  Isalab 
15.10;  51.11).    multiply  them— (Zecbariah  10.  8.)    30.  as 
aforetime — as  flourishing  as  in  the  time  of  David.    91. 
their  nobles— rather,  "their  Glorious  One,"  or  " Leader" 
(cf.  Act*  3.  15;  Hebrews  2. 10),  answering  to  "their  Gov- 
smor"  In  the  parallel  clause,    of  themselves— of  their 
"wn  nation,  a  Jew,  not  u  foreigner;  applicable  to  Zerub- 
babel,  or  J.  Hyrcanus  (hereditary  high  priest  and  gov- 
ernor), only  as  types  of  Christ  (Genesis  49. 10;  Mlcah  5.  S; 
Romans  9.  5),  the  antityplcal  "David"  (».  9).    cause  htm 
to  draw  near— us  the  great  Priest  (Exodus  19.  22;  Levlti- 
sus  21.  17),  through  wuoin   believers  also  have  access  to 
God  (Hebrews  10.  19-22).    His  priestly  and  kingly  charac- 
ters are  similarly  combined  (Psalm  110.4;  Zecharlah  6. 18). 
who  .  .  .  engaged  .  .  .  heart  to  approach — lit.,  pledged 
kis  heart,  i.  e.,  his  life ;  a  thing  unique;  Messiah  alone  hath 
made  His  life  responsible  as  the  surety  (Hebrews  7.  22;  9. 
U-15),  In  order  to  gain  access  not  only  for  Himself,  but  for 
as  to  God.    Hasrt  is  here  used  for  life,  to  express  the 
wurage  which  It  needed  to  undertake  such  a  tremendous 
suretyship.     The  question    Implies  admiration   at  on* 
being  found  competent  by  His  twofold  nature,  as  God  and 
man,  for  the  task.    Cf.  the  Interrogation  (Isaiah  63.  1-8). 
*».  ye  shall  be  my  people,  Ac— The  covenant  shall  be 
renewed  between  God  and  His  people  through  Messiah's 
mediation  (v.  21 ;  ch.  31.  1,  33;  82.  38;  Ezeklel  11.  20;  38.  28). 
•3, 584.  (Ch.  23.  19.)    Vengeance  upon  God's  foes  always 
accompanies  manifestations  of  His  grace  to  His  people. 
continuing— lit.,  sojourning,  abiding  constantly;  appro- 
priately here  In  the  case  of  Babylon,  which  was  to  be 
permanently  destroyed,  substituted  for  "whirling  itself 
about"  ("grievous"  in  English   Version)  (ch.  28.  If,  20,  see 
Notes  there),  where  the  temporary  downfall  of  Judea  Is 
spoken  of. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Ver.  1-40.  Coktixuatioj*  of  thi  Pbofhbct  is  Chat. 
10.  As  in  that  chapter  the  restoration  of  Judah,  so  in  this 
the  restoration  of  Israel's  ten  tribes  la  foretold,  1.  At  the 
same  time—"  In  the  latter  days"  (ch.  30.  24).  the  God  of 
—manifesting  my  grace  to  (Genesis  17.7;  Matthew  22.  82; 
Revelation  21.  S).  all  .  .  .  Israel— not  the  exiles  of  the 
touth  kingdom  of  Jndah  only,  but  also  the  north  kingdom 
tt  the  ten  tribes ;  and  not  merely  Israel  In  general,  bat 
"all  the  families  of  Israel."  Never  yet  fulfilled  (Romans 
tl.  26).  9.  Upon  the  grace  manifested  to  Israel  "In  the 
wilderness"  God  grounds  His  argument  for  renewing  His 
favours  to  them  now  in  their  exile ;  because  His  covenant 
la  "  everlasting"  (v.  8),  and  changes  not.  The  same  argu- 
ment occurs,  Hosea  18.  5, 9, 10;  14.  4,  5,  8.  Babylon  Is  fitly 
enmpared  to  the  "wilderness,"  as  in  both  alike  Israel  was 
as  n  stranger  far  from  his  appointed  "  rest"  or  home,  and 
Babylon  Is  in  Isalab  40.  S  called  a  "desert"  (of.  eh.  fO.  13). 
»  t»*nt  to  eans*  hint  to  rest— vis.,  la  the  pillar  of  aloud 
and  fire,  the  symbol  of  God's  presence,  which  tnmt  before 
Isreal  to  srareA  a  resting-place  (Numbers  10.  SB;  Isaiah  83. 


14)  for  the  people,  both  a  temporal y  one  at  sacn  halt  to 
the  wilderness,  and  a  permanent  one  In  Canaan  (Exodoz 
S3.  14 ;  Deuteronomy  3.  20;  Joshua  21.  44 ;  Psalm  86.  U ;  He- 
brews 3.  11).    3.  Israel  gratefully  acknowledges  In  reply 
God's  part  grace;  but  at  the  same  time  tacitly  implies  by 
the  expression  "of  old,"  that  God  does  not  appear  to  he* 
now.    "God  appeared  to  me  of  old,  but  now  I  am  for- 
saken t"    God  replies,  Nay,  I  love  thee  with  the  same  lovs 
now  as  of  old.    My  love  was  not  a  momentary  lmpulsa, 
but /rem  "everlasting"  in  my  counsels,  and  to  "everlast- 
ing" in  Its  continuance,  hence  originated  the  covenant 
whereby  I  gratuitously  adopted  thee  (Malaohl  1.  2;  Ro- 
mans IX  28, 29).   Margin  translates,  "  from  afax,"  which  does 
not  answer  so  well  as  "  of  old,"  to  "  In  the  wilderness"  (». 
2),  which  refers  to  the  olden  times  of  Israel's  history,  with 
levlng-kli«<l»»t)*»  .  .  .  drawn — (Hosea  11.  4.)    Rather,  "I 
have  drawn  out  continually  my  loving-kindness  toward 
thee."    Bo  Psalm  36. 10,  "Continue  (Margin,  Draw  out  at 
length)  thy  loving-kindness."    By  virtue  of  my  everlasting. 
love  I  will  still  extend  my  lovlng-klndness  to  thee.  So  Isa- 
iah 44. 21,  "  O  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  me."    *. 
1  will  build  .  .  .  thou  shalt  be  built— The  combination 
of  the  active  and  passive  to  express  the  same  fact  Implies 
the  infallible  certainty  of  Its  accomplishment.    "Build," 
i.  e.,  establish  in  prosperity  (ch.  33.  7).    adorned  with  .  .  . 
tabrcts— (1  Samuel  18.  6.)    Or,  "  adorn  thytelf  with  thy  tim- 
brels ,-"  used  by  damsels  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings 
(Exodus  15.  20;  Judges  11.  84).    Israel  had  oast  away  all 
Instruments  of  Joy  In  her  exile  (Psalm  137.  4).    daneea— 
holy  Joy,  not  carnal  mirth.    6.  Samaria — the  metropolis 
of  the  ten  tribes;  here  equivalent  to  Israel.    The  moun- 
tainous nature  of  their  country  salted  the  growth  of  the 
vine,    cat  ...  as  common-Itl.,  shall  profane,  i.  e.,  shall 
put  to  common  ube.    For  the  first  three  years  after  plant- 
ing, the  vine  was  "  not  to  be  eaten  of;"  on  the  fourth  year 
the  fruit  was  to  be  "  holy  to  praise  the  Lord  withal ;"  on  the 
fifth  year  the  fruit  was  to  be  eaten  of  as  common,  no  longer 
restricted  to  holy  use  (Leviticus  19.  23-25;  of.  Deuteronomy 
20.  8;  28.  30,  Margin).    Thus  the  Idea  here  is,  "The  same 
persons  who  plant  shall  reap  the  fruits;"    It  shall  no 
longer  be  that  one  shall  plant  and  another  reap  the  fruit. 
6.  The  watchmen,  stationed  on  eminences  (types  of  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel),  shall  summon  the  ten  tribes  to 
go  up  to  the  annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem  ("  Zlon"),  as  they 
used  to  do  before  the  revolt  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Idol 
calves  at  Dan  and  Beer-sheba  (Ezeklel  87.  21,  22).    Mount 
Kphraim— not  one  single  mountain,  bat  the  whole  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  ten  tribes,    our  God— from  whom 
we  formerly  revolted,  but  who  is  now  our  God.  An  earnest 
of  that  good  time  to  come  Is  given  In  the  partial  saccecs 
of  the  gospel  In  its  first  preaching  In  Samaria  (John  4 ; 
Acts  8.  5-26).    7.  The  people  are  urged  with  praises  and 
prayers  to  supplicate  for  their  universal  restoration.    Je- 
hovah is  represented  in  the  context  (v.  1,  8),  as  promising 
Immediately  to  restore  Israel.    They  therefore  praise  God 
for  the  restoration,  being  as  certain  of  It  as  If  It  were 
actually  accomplished  ;  and  at  the  same  time  pray  for  iu, 
as  prayer  was  a  means  to  the  desired  end.  Prayer  does  not 
move  God  to  grant  our  wishes,  but  when  God  has  deter- 
mined to  grant  our  wishes,  He  put*  it  Into  our  hearts  to 
pray  for  the  thing  desired.    Cf.  Psalm  102.  13-17,  as  to  the 
connection  of   Israel's  restoration  with   the  prayers  of 
His  people  (Isaiah  62.  1-6).     for  Jacob— on  account  of 
Jacob;    on  account  of   his  approaching  deliverance   by 
Jehovah,    among— for,  i.  e.,  on  account  of,  would  more  ex- 
actly suit  the  parallelism  to  "for  Jacob."    chief  of  the 
nations— Israel :  as  the  parallelism  to  "Jacob"  proves  (cf. 
Exodus  19.  5;  Fealm  135.  4 ;  Amos  8.  1).    God  estimates  the 
greatness  of  nations  not  by  man's  standard  of  material 
resources,  but  by  His  electing  favour.    8.  north— Asayrla, 
Media,  Ac.  (Note,  ch.  3.  12,  18;  28.  8).     gather  from  .  . 
coast*  of  .  .  .  earth— (Ezeklel  20.  84,  41 ;  84. 18.)    blind  .  . 
lease,  &c. — not  even  the  most  Infirm  and  unfit  persons  for 
a  Journey  shall  be  left  behind,  so  universal  shall  be  the 
restoration,    a  great  company— or,  they  shall  return  "  m 
m  great  company."  [Maubxr.]    9.  'weeping— for  their  past 
sins  whleh  caused  their  exile  (Psalm  1M.  6,  6).    Although 
they  come  with  weeping,  they  shall  return  with  Joy  Usn 
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«.  4,  6).  supplication*—  (Cf.  v.  V,  19 ;  ch.  S.  21-25 ;  Zechariab 
12.10.)  Margin  translate*,  "  favours, "  as  In  Joshua  11.20; 
Sera  9.  K;  thus  Qnd's  favours  or  compassion*  are  put  In  op- 
position i<>  the  people's  trrrpina :  their  tears  shall  be 
turned  Into  Joy.  But,  ilnglish  Version  suits  the  parallel- 
ism best.  I  will  cause  ...  to  walk  by  .  .  .  water*  .  .  . 
straight  way— {Isaiah  35.  6-8;  43. 19;  49.10,  1L)  God  will 
jive  them  waters  to  satisfy  their  thirst  as  In  the  wilder- 
ness-Journey from  Egypt.  So  spiritually  (Matthew  6.  6; 
John  7. 37).  Ephralm— the  ten  tribes  n<*  longer  severed 
from  Judith,  but  forming  one  people  with  It.  my  first- 
born —  (Exodus  4.  22;  Hosea  11.1;  Romans  9.4.)  So  the 
elect  Church  (2  Corinthians  6. 18;  James  1.  18).  10.  The 
tidings  of  God's  interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel  will  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  even  the  uttermost  Gentile  nations. 
he  that  scattered  will  gather— He  who  scattered  knows 
where  to  And  Israel ;  He  who  smote  can  also  heal,  keep 
—not  only  will  gather,  but  keep  safely  to  the  end  (John  13. 
1;  17.  11).  shepherd— (Isaiah  40.11;  Ezeklel  84.12-11.)  11. 
ransomed  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  hand  of  .  .  .  stronger  —  no 
strength  of  the  foe  can  prevent  the  Lord  from  delivering 
Jacob  (Isaiah  49.  24,  25).  13.  height  of  Zlou— (Ezeklel  17. 
23.)  flow— there  shall  be  a  conflux  of  worshippers  to  the 
temple  on  Zlon  (Isaiah  2.  2;  Mi  cab  4. 1).  to  the  goodness 
of  .  .  .  Lord— (See  v.  14.)  Beneficence,  i.  e.,  to  the  Lord  as 
the  source  of  all  good  things  (Hosea  3.  6),  to  pray  to  Him 
and  praise  Him,  for  these  blessings  of  which  He  Is  the 
Fountain-head,  watered  garden  — (Isaiah  58.  1L)  Not 
merely  for  a  time,  but  continually  full  of  holy  comfort. 
not  sorrow  any  more — referring  to  the  Church  trium- 
phant, as  well  as  literal  Israel  (Isaiah  85. 10;  65. 19;  Reve- 
lation 21.4).  13.  young  .  .  .  old— (Zechariab  8.4,5.)  1*. 
my  goodness — (v.  12.)  15.  Ramah — In  Benjamin,  east  of 
the  great  northern  road,  two  hours'  journey  from  Jerusa- 
lem. Rachel,  who  all  her  life  had  pined  for  children  (Gen- 
esis 30. 1),  and  who  died  with  "sorrow"'  in  giving  birth  to 
Benjamin  (Genesis  35.18,  19,  Margin;  1  Samuel  10.2),  and 
was  burled  at  Ramah,  near  Bethlehem,  is  represented  as 
raising  her  head  from  the  tomb,  and  as  breaking  forth  Into 
"  weeping"  at  seeing  the  whole  land  depopulated  of  her 
sons,  the  Ephraimltes.  Ramah  was  the  place  where 
Nebuzaradan  collected  all  the  Jews  In  chains,  previous 
to  their  removal  to  Babylon  (ch.  40. 1).  God  therefore 
consoles  her  with  the  promise  of  their  restoration.  Mat- 
thew 2.  17,  18  quotes  this  as  fulfilled  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Innocents  under  Herod.  "A  lesser  and  a  greater 
event,  of  different  times,  may  answer  to  the  single 
sense  of  one  passage  of  Scripture,  until  the  prophecy  is 
exhausted."  [Bengel.]  Besides  the  temporary  reference 
to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  the  Holy  Spirit  foreshadowed  ul- 
timately Messiah's  exile  In  Egypt,  and  the  desolation 
caused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rachel's  tomb  by  Herod's 
massacre  of  the  children,  whose  mothers  had  "  sons  of 
sorrow"  (Benonl),  Just  as  Rachel  had.  The  return  of  Mes- 
siah (the  representative  of  Israel)  from  Egypt,  and  the 
future  restoration  of  Israel,  both  the  literal  and  the  spirit- 
ual (Including  the  innocents),  at  the  Lord's  second  advent, 
are  antltypical  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  from  Babylon, 
which  is  the  ground  of  consolation  held  out  here  by  Jer- 
emiah. The  clause,  "They  were  not,"  i.e.,  were  dead  (Gen- 
esis 42. 13),  does  not  apply  so  strictly  to  the  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon as  it  does  to  the  history  of  Messiah  and  His  people — 
past,  present,  and  future.  So  the  words,  "There  Is  hope 
In  thine  end,"  are  to  be  fulflhed  ultimately,  when  Rachel 
shall  meet  her  murdered  children  at  the  resurrection,  at 
the  same  time  that  literal  Israel  is  to  be  restored.  "  They 
srere  not,"  in  Hebrew,  Is  singular;  each  was  not:  each 
mother  at  the  Bethlehem  massacre  had  but  one  child  to 
lament,  as  the  limitation  of  age  In  Herod's  order,  "two 
fears  and  under,"  implies;  this  use  of  the  singular  dls- 
irlbntlvely  (the  mothers  weeping  severally,  each  for  her 
own  child),  Is  a  coincidence  between  the  prophecy  of  the 
Llethlehem.  massacre  and  the  event,  the  more  remarkable 
as  not  being  obvious:  the  singular,  too,  is  appropriate  as 
he  Messiah  in  His  Egyptian  exile,  who  was  to  be  a  lead- 
lua;  object  of  Rachel's  lamentation.  10.  thy  work— thy 
puxenial  weeping  for  thy  cnlldren.  [Hosewmttljj:ii.) 
fhlne  affliction  In  tae  joss  of  thy  children,  mnrdered  for 
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Christ's  sake,  shall  not  be  fruitless  to  thee,  as  was  Uie  c*#t 
In  thy  giving  birth  to  the  "child  of  thy  sorrow,"  Benja- 
min. Primarily,  also,  thy  grief  shall  not  be  perpetual: 
the  exiles  shall  return,  and  the  land  be  Inhabited  again. 
[CALVIN.]  come  again— (Hosea  1.11.)  17.  hope  l»  .  .  . 
end — all  thy  calamities  shall  have  a  prosperous  Issne.  Urn 
Ephralm— representing  the  ten  tribes,  bemoaning  him- 
self—The spirit  of  penitent  supplication  shall  at  last  o. 
poured  on  Israel  as  the  necessary  forerunner  of  their  res 
toratlon  (Zechariab  12. 10-14).  Thou  hast  chastised  una, 
and  I  was  chastised— In  the  first  clause  the  chastisement 
Itself  Is  meant;  in  the  second  the  beneficial  effect  of  it  in 
teaching  the  penitent  true  wisdom,  bullock  umacesut- 
tomed  to  .  .  .  yoke— A.  similar  Image  occurs,  Deuter- 
onomy 32. 15.  Cf.  "  stiff-necked,"  Acts  7.  51 ;  Exodus  82. », 
an  image  from  refractory  oxen.  Before  my  chastisement 
I  needed  the  severe  correction  I  received,  as  much  as  an 
untamed  bullock  needs  the  goad.  Cf.  Aots  9.  5,  where  th« 
same  figure  is  used  of  Saul  whilst  unconverted.  Israel 
has  had  a  longer  chastisement  than  Jndah,  not  having 
been  restored  even  at  the  Jews'  return  from  Babylon. 
Hereafter,  at  Its  restoration,  it  shall  confess  the  sore  dis- 
cipline was  all  needed  to  "accustom"  It  to  God's  "easy 
yoke"  (Matthew  11.29,30).  turn  thou  me—by  tby  con- 
verting Splrl  t  (Lamentations  5. 21 ).  But  why  does  Ephral  na 
pray  for  conversion,  seeing  that  he  Is  already  convsrted  ? 
Because  we  are  converted  by  progressive  steps,  and  need 
the  same  power  of  God  to  carry  forward,  as  to  originate, 
our  conversion  (John  6. 44,  65;  cf.  with  Isaiah  27.  3;  1  Peter 
1.5;  Pblllpplans  1.  0).  19.  after  that  I  wiu  runicd,  I  re. 
pentcd — Repentance  In  the  full  sense  follows,  not  pre- 
cedes, our  being  turned  to  God  by  God  (Zechariab  li  10). 
The  Jews'  "looking  to  Him  whom  they  pierced"  shall  re- 
sult in  their  "  mourning  for  Him."  Repentance  is  the  tear 
that  flows  from  the  eye  of  faith  turned  to  Jesus.  Him- 
self gives  It:  we  give  it  not  of  ourselves,  but  must  ooroe 
to  Him  for  it  (Acts  5.  31).  instructed— made  to  learn  by 
chastisement.  God's  Spirit  often  works  through  the  cor- 
rections of  His  providence,  smote  upon  .  ,  .  thigh — (Eze> 
kiel  21. 12.)  A  token  of  Indignant  remorse,  shame,  ami 
grief,  because  of  his  past  sin.  bear  ,  .  .  reproach  of  .  .  , 
youth— "  Because  the  calamities  which  I  bore  wer«  this 
Just  punishment  of  my  scandalous  wantonness  against  God 
in  my  youth;"  alluding  to  the  idols  set  up  at  Dan  ami 
Bethel  immediately  after  that  the  ten  tribes  revolted 
from  Jndah.  His  sense  ot  shame  shows  that  he  no  longer 
delights  In  his  sin.  '40.  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  1  Ac, 
—The  question  implies  that  a  negative  answer  was  to 
be  expected.  Who  would  have  thought  that  one  so 
nndutiful  to  His  heavenly  Father  as  Ephralm  had  been 
should  still  be  regarded  by  God  as  a  "pleasant  child?" 
Certainly  he  was  not  so  In  respect  to  his  sin.  But  by 
virtue  of  God's  "  everlasting  love"  (v.  3)  on  Ephralm's 
being  "  turned"  to  God,  he  was  immediately  welcomed  at, 
God's  "dear  son."  This  20th  verse  sets  forth  God's  reat'l- 
ness  to  welcome  the  penitent  (v.  18, 19),  anticipating  his 
return  with  prevenieut  grace  and  love.  Cf.  Luke  15.20: 
"  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him  and 
had  compassion,"  <fcc.  spake  against — threatened  bins 
for  his  Idolatry,  remember — with  favour  and  concern, 
as  In  Genesis  8. 1 ;  30.  22.  bowels  .  .  .  troubled  tor  hint 
—(Deuteronomy  32. 3tf ;  Isaiah  63. 16;  Hosea  U.  8)— vO.,  with 
the  yearnings  of  compassionate  love.  The  "bowels"  in- 
clude the  region  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections. 
■it.  way-marks— pillars  to  mark  the  road  for  the  return-' 
lng  exiles.  Caravans  set  np  pillars,  or  pointed  heap*  of' 
stones,  to  mark  the  way  through  the  desert  against  theiil 
return.  So  Israel  is  told  by  God  to  mark  the  way  by 
which  they  went  in  leaving  their  country  for  exile;  foi 
by  the  same  way  they  shall  return,  highway — (Isaiat)| 
35.  8,  10.)  aa.  go  about — viz.,  after  human  helps  (ch.  2.  14[ 
23,36).  Wby  not  return  immediately  to  me?  Maurkj 
translates,  as  in  Song  of  Solomon  5.  8,  "  How  long  wilt  U'ocl 
withdraw  Oiyaelff"  Let  thy  past  backsliding^  suffice  tossl 
now  that  a  new  era  approaches.  What  God  finds  waj 
with  in  them  Is,  that  they  looked  hither  and  thither,  li-wu 
lng  on  contingencies,  Instead  of  at  onoe  trusting  the  wore 
of  God,  which  promised  their  restoration.  Toamnre  thenl 
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a*"  Ihla,  God  promises  to  create  a  ne>t>  t\i-\g  in  their  land,  A 
■noman  thatl  compass  a  man.    Calvn  explains  this :  Israel, 
who  la  feeble  as  a  woman,  shall  be  superior  to  the  warlike 
Chaldeans;  the  captives  shall  reduce  their  captors  to  cap- 
tivity.   Hengstknberg  makes  the  "woman"  the  Jewish 
'Jhnroh,  and  the  "man"  Jehovah,  her  husband,  whose 
fc>ve  she  will  again  seek  (Hosea  2.  6,  7).   Maukkr,  A  woman 
♦  iiaII  protect  (Deuteronomy  32. 10,  Margin  ;  Psalm  82. 10)  a 
loan,  i.  0.,  Yon  need  fear  no  foes  In  returning,  for  all  things 
il.a11  be  bo  peaceful  that  a  woman  would  be  able  to  take 
Mam's  part,  and  act  as  his  protector.    But  the  Christian 
'athers  almost  unanimously  (Augustine,  Ac.)  Interpreted 
it  of  the  Virgin  Mary  composting  Christ  in  her  womb.    This 
"lew  Is  favoured : — (1.)  By  the  connection ;  It  gives  a  reason 
»hy  the  exiles  should  desire  a  return  to  their  country, 
rix.,  because  Christ  was  conceived  there.    (2.)  The  word 
created"  Implies  a  Divine  power  put  forth  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  body  In  the  Virgin's  womb  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  the  second  Adam,  such  as  was  exerted  In  creating  the 
flrst  Adam  (Luke  1.35;   Hebrews  10.5).    (8.)  The  phrase, 
f  a  new  thing,"  something  unprecedented;  a  man  whose 
tike  had  never  existed  before,  at  once  God  and  man ;  a 
PiOther  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  at  once 
mother  and  virgin.    An  extraordinary  mode  of  genera- 
tion; one  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  without  man. 
.4.)  The   specification   "in    the   land"   (not   "earth,"    as 
English    Version),  viz.,  of  Judah,  where  probably  Christ 
was   conceived.   In   Hebron   (cf.  Luke  1.  39,  41,  42,  44,  with 
Joshua  21.11)  or  else  in  Nazareth,  "in  the  territory"  of 
Israel,  to  whom  v.  5,  6,  15,  18,  21  refer ;  His  birth  was  at 
Bethlehem  (Mlcah  5.  2;  Matthew  2. 5,  6).    As  the  place  of 
His  nativity,  and  of  His  being  reared  (Matthew  2.  23),  and 
of  His  preaching  (Haggal  2.7;  Malachl  3. 1),  are  specified, 
so  it  is  likely  the  Holy  Spirit  designated  the  place  of  His 
being  conceived.    (5.)  The  Hebrew  for  "woman"  implies 
an  individual,  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  rather  than  a  collection 
0/  persons.    (6.)  The  restoration  of  Israel  is  grounded  on 
God's  covenant  in  Christ,  to  whom,  therefore,  allusion  Is 
naturally  made  as  the  foundation  of  Israel's  hope  (cf. 
Isaiah  7. 14).    The  Virgin  Mary's  conception  of  Messiah  in 
the  womb  answers  to  the  "Virgin  of  Israel"  (therefore  so 
sailed,  v.  21),  i.  e.,  Israel  and  her  sons  at  their  final  restora- 
tion, receiving  Jesus  as  Messiah  (Zechariah  12. 10).    (7.) 
The  reference  to  the  conception  of  the  child  Messiah  ac- 
cords with  the  mention  of  the  massacre  of  "children" 
referred  to  v.  15  (cf.  Matthew  2. 17).    (8.)  The  Hebrew  for 
"man"  is  properly  "mighty  man,"  a  term  applied  to  Ood 
Deuteronomy  10.17);  and  to  Christ  (Zechariah  18.7;  of. 
PBalm  45. 8 ;  Isaiah  9.  6).    [Calovtus.]   »3.  Jerusalem  again 
shall  be  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  nation,  the  seat  of 
"Justice"  (Psalm  122.  5-8;  Isaiah  1.  26),  and  of  sacred  wor- 
ship ("holiness,"  Zechariah  8.8)  on   "Mount"  Morlah. 
%*.  Judah  .  .  .  cities  .  .  .  husbandmen  .  .  .  they  with 
flocks— Two  classes,  citizens  and  countrymen,  the  latter 
divided    Into   agriculturists   and   shepherds,  all  alike   in 
security,  though  the  latter  were  to  be  outside  the  protec- 
tion of  city  walls.    "  Judah"  here  stands  for  the  country, 
as  distinguished  from  Its  cities.    a».  The  weary,  sorrowful, 
and  Indigent  state  of  Israel  will  prove  no  obstacle  In  the 
way  of  my  helping  them.    J86.  The  words  of  Jeremiah : 
Upon  this  (or  By  reason  of  this)  announcement  of  a  happy 
restoration,  /  awaked  from  the  prophetic  dream  vouch- 
safed to  me  (ch.  23. 25)  with  the  sweet  impression  thereof 
remaining  on  my  mind.    "81eep"  here  means  dream,  as 
In  Psalm  9a  5.    37.  He  shows  how  a  land  so  depopulated 
thall  again  be  peopled.    God  will  cause  both  men  and 
beasts  in  It  to  Increase  to  a  multitude  (Ezeklel  38.9-11; 
Hosea  2.23).    38.  (Ch.  44.27.)    The  same  God  who,  as  it 
were  (in  human  language),  was  ot\  the  watch  for  all  means 
to  destroy,  shall  be  as  much  on  the  watch  for  the  means 
uf  their  restoration.    39.  In  those  days— After  their  pun- 
ishment  has   been  completed,  and  mercy  again  visits 
them,    fltthera  .  .  .  eaten  .  .  .  sour  grape  .  .  .  children's 
teeth  .  .  .  on  edge— The  proverb  among  the  exiles'  chil- 
dren born  l)i  Babylon,  to  express  that  they  suffered  the 
*tU  consequences  of  tbelr  fathers'  sins  rather  than  of 
Maejr  own  (Lamentations  f\  7;  Ezeklel  18.  2,  8).    30.  (Gala- 
,*ana  •  5.  7.)    31.  the  d«v»  •  •  •  new  covenant  with  .  .  . 


Israel  .  .  .  Judah  — The    new    covenant   Is    made  wit* 
literal  Israel  and  Judah,  not  with  the  sjriritual  Israel,  1  «., 
believers,  except  secondarily,  and  as  grafted  on  the  stock 
of  Israel  (Romans  11. 16-27).    For  the  whole  subject  of  chs, 
80.  and  81.  is  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrews  (ch  80.  4,  7, 10, 
18;  81.  7, 10, 11,  23, 24,  27,  36).    With  the  "  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace"  in  Israel,  the  new  covenant  ha* 
already  taken  effect.    But  with  regard  to  the  whole  nation, 
Its  realization  Is  reserved  for  the  last  days,  to  which  Paul 
refers  this  prophecy  in  an  abridged  form  (Romans  11.  27). 
3'i.  Not  .  .  .  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  .  .  .  father! 
—The  Old  Testament,  covenant  as  contrasted  with  our 
gospel  covenant    (Hebrews  8.8-12;    10.18,17,  where   thla 
prophecy  Is  quoted  to  prove  the  abrogation  of  the  law  by 
the  gospel),  of  which  the  distinguishing  features  are  its 
securing  by  an  adequate  atonement  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  by  the  inworking  of  effectual  grace  ensuring 
permanent  obedience.    An  earnest  of  this  is  given  par- 
tially in  the,  present  eclectic  or  elect  Church  gathered  ouj 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.    But  the  promise  here  to  Israel  In 
the  last  days  Is  national  and  universal,  and  effected  by 
an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (v.  83,  34;  Eze- 
klel 11. 17-20),  Independent  of  any  merit  on  their  part 
(Ezeklel  36.25-32;   37.1-28;  39.29;   Joel  2.23-28;   Zechariah 
12. 10;  2  Corinthians  3.  11.).    took  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  hand— (Deu- 
teronomy 1. 31 ;  Hosea  11. 3.)    alt  hough  I  was  an  husband 
— (Cf.  ch.  3. 14;  Hosea  2. 7,  8.)    But  LXX.,  Syriac  and  St.  Paul 
(Hebrews  8.  9)  translate,  "  I  regarded  them  not,"  and  Gesb- 
nius,  <fec,  Justify  this  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  from  the 
Arabic,    The  Hebrews  regarded  not  God,  so  God  regarded 
them  not.    33.  wlU  be  their  God— (Ch.  82.  88.)    34.  True, 
specially  of  Israel  (Isaiah  64. 18);  secondarily,  true  of  be- 
lievers (John  6.  45;  1  Corinthians  2. 10;  1  John  2.  20).    for- 
give .  .  .  Iniquity  .  .  .  remember  .  .  .  no  more— (ch.  S3. 
8;  50.  20;   Mlcah  7.  18);  applying  peculiarly  to  Israel  (Ro- 
mans 11.  27).    Secondarily,  all  believers  (Acts  10.  43).    35. 
divideth  .  .  .  sea  when  .  .  .  wave*  .  .  .  roar  .  .  .  Lord 
of  hosts  .  .  .  name — quoted  from  Isalaa  51.  15,  the  gen- 
uineness of  which  passage  is  thus  established  on  Jere- 
miah's authority.    38.  a  nation— Israel's  national  polity 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  Romans.    But  their  preserva- 
tion  as   a   distinct  people  amidst  violent  persecutions, 
though  scattered  among  all  nations  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries, unamalgamated,  whereas   all  other   peoples  under 
such  circumstances  have  become  incorporated  with  the 
nations  in  which  they  have  been  dispersed,  is  a  perpetual 
standing  miracle  (cf.  ch.  33.  20;  Psalm  148.  6;  Isaiah  54.  9, 
10).    37.  (Cf.  33.  22.)    for  all  that  they  have  done— viz.,  all 
the  sins.     God  will   regard   His  own  oovenant  promise, 
rather  than  their  merits.    38.  tower  of  Hananeel- the 
city  shall  extend  beyond  its  former  bounds  (Nehemiah  3. 
1;  12.  39;  Zechariah  14.  10).    gate  of     .  .  corner— (2  Kings 
14.  18;  2  Chronicles  26.  9.)    39.  measurtng-llne— (Ezeklel 
40. 8 ;  Zechariah  2. 1.)  Gareb — from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  scrape ; 
Syriao,  leprosy;   the  locality  outside  of  the  city,  whers 
lepers  were  removed  to.    ©oath— from  a  root,  to  toil,  refer- 
ring to  the  toilsome  ascent  there :    outside  of  the  city  of 
David,  towards  the  south-west,  as  Gareb  was  north-west. 
[JUNIUS.]     40.    valley  of  .  .  .  dead— Tophet,  where  th« 
bodies  of  malefactors  were  cast  (Isaiah  30.  33),  south  of  th« 
city,    fields  .  .  .  Kldron— so  2  Kings  23.  4.    Fields  in  ths 
suburbs  reaching  as  far  as  Kldron,  east  of  the  city,    horss 
gate — through  It  the  king's    horses  were   led   forth  for 
watering  to  the  brook  Kldron  (2  Kings  U.  16;  Nehemiah 
8.  28).    for  ever— The  city  shall  not  only  be  spacious,  bui 
both  "holy  to  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  freed  from  all  pollution*. 
and  everlasting  (Joel  3. 17,  20;  Revelation  21.  2,  10,  27). 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Jebemiah,  Imprisoned  for  his  Profhsict 
against  Jerusalem,  buts  A  Patrimonial  Prokektv 
(his  relative  hanameel's),  in  order  to  certify  to 
the  Jews  their  future  Return  from  Babvlos.  v, 
tenth  year— The  siege  of  Jerusalem  had  already  begun,  tx» 
the  tenth  month  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zedeklah  (ch.  M.  1 ;  I 
Kings  25.  1).  a.  In  .  .  .  eonrt  of  .  .  .  prison— t.  «.,  In  Ua* 
open  space  occupied  by  the  guard,  whence  he  was  no*  al 
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t'.wtxi  to  depart,  but  where  any  of  hla  friends  might  visit 
aim  (v.  12;  eb_  88.  18,  28).  Marvellous  obstinacy,  that  at 
the  time  when  they  were  experiencing  the  truth  of  Jere- 
miah'* word*  In  the  pressure  of  the  siege,  they  should  still 
keep  the  prophet  In  confinement.  [Calvih.]  The  ctr- 
enmstances  narrated  (v.  3-5)  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  when  Jeremiah  foretold  the  capture  of  the  city 
(•.  1;  ch.  84.  1-7;  39.  1).  He  was  at  that  time  put  Into  free 
custody  In  the  court  of  the  prison.  At  the  raising  of  the 
siege  by  Pharaoh-hophra,  Jeremiah  was  on  the  point  of 
repairing  to  Benjamin,  when  he  was  cast  Into  "the  dun- 
geon," but  obtained  ieavetol>e  removed  again  totheoourt 
of  the  prison  (oh,  37.  12-21).  When  there  he  urged  the 
Jews,  on  the  second  advance  of  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Rlege, 
to  save  themselves  by  submission  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch. 
J8.  2,  3);  In  consequence  of  this  the  king,  at  the  Instlga- 
tion  of  the  princes,  had  him  cast  Into  a  miry  dungeon  (ch. 
$8.  4-6);  atjaln  he  was  removed  to  the  prison  court,  at  the 
Intercession  of  a  courtier  (v.  7-18),  where  he  remained  ttll 
the  capture  of  the  city  (v.  28),  when  he  wan  liberated  (ch. 
89.  11,  Ac. ;  40.  1,  Ac).  41.  hit  eyee  shall  behold  his  eyee— 
<.«.,  only  be/ore  reaching  Babylon,  which  he  wan  not  to  see. 
Ch.  89.  6,  7  harmonize*  this  prophecy  (ch.  32.  4)  with  the 
seemingly  opposite  prophecy,  Ezekiel  12.  13,  "He  shall 
not  get."  ».  visit  him— in  a  good  sense  (ch.  27.  22);  refer- 
ring to  the  honour  paid  Zedeklah  at  his  death  and  burial 
{ch.  34.  4,  5).  Perhaps,  too,  before  his  death  he  was  treated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  some  favour,  though  ye  fight 
.  .  .  shall  not  prosper — (Ch.21.  4.)  6.  Jeremiah  said— re- 
suming the  thread  of  v.  1,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
parenthesis  («.'.  2-5).  7.  son  of  Shall  urn  thine  uncle— 
therefore,  Jeremiah's  first  cousin,  field  .  .  .  la  Anathoth 
—a  sacerdotal  city:  and  so  having  1000  cubits  of  suburban 
field*  outside  the  wall  attached  to  it  (Numbers  85.  4,  5). 
The  prohibition  to  sell  these  suburban  fields  (Leviticus  25. 
34)  applied  merely  to  their  alienating  them  from  Levltes 
to  another  tribe;  so  that  this  chapter  does  not  contravene 
that  prohibition.  Besides,  what  is  here  meant  is  only  the 
purchase  of  the  use  of  the  field  till  the  year  of  Jubilee.  On 
'lie  failure  of  the  owner,  the  next  of  kin  had  the  right  of 
redeeming  It  (Leviticus  25.  25,  Ac.;  Ruth  4.  8-6).  8.  Then 
1  knew— Not  that  Jeremiah  previously  doubted  the 
reality  of  the  Llvlne  communication,  but,  the  effect  fol- 
lowing it,  and  the  prophet's  experimentally  knowing  it, 
confirmed  his  faith  and  was  the  seal  to  the  vision.  The 
Roman  historian,  Flokus  (2.  6),  records  a  similar  In- 
stance :  During  the  days  that  Rome  was  being  besieged 
by  Hannibal,  the  very  ground  on  which  he  was  encamped 
was  put  up  for  sale  at  Rome,  and  found  a  purchaser;  im- 
plying Hie  culm  confidence  of  the  ultimate  Issue  enter- 
tained by  the  Roman  people,  9.  seventeen  shekels  of 
silver— Aa  the  shekel  was  only  2*.  4d.,  the  whole  would 
be  under  £2,  a  rather  small  sum,  even  taking  into  account 
the  fact  of  the  Chaldean  occupation  of  the  land,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  when  It  might  come  to  Jeremiah 
or  his  heirs.  Perhaps  the  "seven  shekels,"  which  In  the 
r7«>brif*e>(see  Margin)  are  distinguished  from  the  "  ten  pieces 
[>(  silver,"  were  shekels  of  gold.  [Maumr.]  10.  sub- 
scribed—/ wrote  in  the  deed,  "book  of  purchase"  (e.  12). 
weights— coined  money  was  not  in  early  use;  hence 
money  was  weighed  (Genesis  23.  10).  11.  evidence  .  .  . 
sealed  .  ,  .  open — Two  deeds  were  drawn  up  in  a  con- 
tract of  sale;  the  one,  the  original  copy,  witnessed  and 
sealed  with  the  public  seal ;  the  other  not  so,  bat  open, 
and  therefore  less  authoritative,  being  but  a  copy.  Ga- 
taker  thinks,  that  the  purchaser  sealed  the  one  with  kit 
mon  seal,  the  other  he  showed  to  witnesses  that  they 
might  write  their  names  on  the  back  of  it,  and  know  the 
contents;  and  that  some  details,  e.  g.,  the  conditions  and 
time  of  redemption  were  in  the  tealed  copy,  which  the 
parties  might  not  choose  to  be  known  to  the  witnesses, 
and  which  were  therefore  not  in  the  open  copy.  The  sealed 
eopy,  when  opened  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity, 
would  greatly  confirm  the  faith  of  those  living  at  that 
time.  The  "  law  and  custom  "  refer,  probably,  not  merely 
to  the  sealing  up  of  the  conditions  and  details  of  pur- 
Bfca»s,  bnt  also  to  the  law  of  redemption,  according  to 
«?Moh,  at  tr-e  return  to  Judea,  the  deed  would  show  that 
54* 


Jeremiah  had  bought  the  field  by  bis  right  as  next  of  kin. 
(Leviticus  26.  18-16).  [Ludovicttb  dk  Dixu.  ]  11.  Burma* 
—Jeremiah's  amanuensis  and  agent  (ch.  86.  4,  Ac.  u  before 
all — in  sales  everything  clandestine  was  avoided ;  pub- 
licity was  required.  So  here,  in  the  court  of  prison,  where 
Jeremiah  was  confined,  there  were  soldiers  and  others, 
who  had  free  access  to  him,  present  (ch.  88.  1).  14.  In  an 
earthen  vessel— that  the  documents  might  not  be  injured 
by  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  earth ;  at  the  same 
time,  being  buried,  they  could  not  be  stolen,  but  would 
remain  as  a  pledge  of  the  Jews'  deliverance  until  God's 
time  should  come.  15.  (CI  e.  24,  26,  87,  48,  44.)  10.  Jere- 
miah, not  comprehending  how  God's  threat  of  destroying 
Judah  could  be  reconciled  with  God's  commanding  him  to 
purchase  land  in  it  as  if  in  a  free  country,  has  recourse  to 
his  grand  remedy  against  perplexities,  prayer.  17.  hiut 
made  .  .  .  heaven — Jeremiah  extols  God's  creative  power, 
as  a  ground  of  humility  on  his  part  as  man :  It  is  not  my 
part  to  call  thee,  the  mighty  God,  to  account  for  thy  ways 
(cf.  ch.  12. 1).  too  hard— Inv.  27  God's  reply  exactly  accords 
with  Jeremiah's  prayer  (Genesis  18.  14;  Zecharlaa  8.  8; 
Luke  1.  37).  19.  (Exodus  34. 7;  Isaiah  65.  6.)  This  is  taken 
from  the  decalogue  (Exodus  20.5,6).  This  is  a  second  con- 
sideration to  check  hasty  Judgments  as  to  God's  ways: 
Thou  art  the  gracious  and  righteous  Judge  of  the  world. 
19.  counsel  .  .  .  work— devising  .  .  .  executing  (Isaiah 
28.  20).  eyes  .  .  ,  open  upon  all— (Job  34.  21 ;  Proverbs  5. 
21.)  to  give  .  .  .  according  to  ,  .  .  ways— (Ch.  17.  10.) 
•20.  even  unto  this  day — thou  hast  given  "signs"  of  thy 
power  from  the  day  when  thou  didst  deliver  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  by  mighty  miracles,  down  to  the  preeent  time. 
[Mactbkr.]  CAt.vrN  explains  it,  "  memorable  even  unto 
this  day."  among  other  men — not  in  Israel  only,  but 
among  foreign  peoples  also.  Cf.  for  "other"  understood. 
Psalm  73.  5.  made  thee  a  name — (Exodus  9. 16 ;  1  Chroni- 
cles 17.  21 ;  Isaiah  63.  12.)  as  at  this  day— a  nam*  of  power, 
such  as  thou  hast  at  this  day.  21.  (Psalm  136.  11, 12.)  as*. 
given  .  .  .  didst  swear — God  gave  It  by  a  gratuitous  cov- 
enant, not  for  their  deserts.  S3,  all  .  .  .  thon  com* 
mandedst  .  .  ,  all  this  evil  — their  punishment  was 
thus  exactly  commensurate  with  their  sin.  It  was  not 
fortuitous.  24.  mounts — mounds  of  earth,  raised  ai 
breastworks  by  the  besieging  army,  behind  which  they 
employed  their  engines,  and  which  they  gradually  pushed 
forward  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  behold,  thou  seeet  It- 
connected  with  v.  25.  Thou  seest  all  this  with  thine  own 
eyes,  and  y6t  (what  seems  inconsistent  with  It)  thon  com- 
mandest  me  to  buy  a  field,  26.  for  the  city,  Ac— rather, 
though,  Ac  87.  Jehovah  retorts  Jeremiah's  own  words: 
I  am  Indeed,  as  thou  sayest  (v.  17),  the  God  and  Creator  of 
"all  flesh,"  and  "nothing  Is  too  hard  for  me:"  thine  own 
words  ought  to  have  taught  thee  that,  though  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  are  given  up  to  the  Chaldeans  now  for  the  sins 
of  the  Jews,  yet  it  will  not  be  hard  to  me,  when  I  please, 
to  restore  the  state  so  that  houses  and  lands  therein  shall 
be  possessed  in  safety  (v.  86-44).  29.  burn  .  .  .  houses 
upon  whose  roofs  .  .  .  Incense  unto  Baal — retribution 
in  kind.  They  burnt  incense  to  Baal,  on  the  hornet,  so  the 
houtes  shall  be  burnt  (oh.  19. 13).  The  god  of  fire  was  the 
object  of  their  worship;  so  fire  shall  be  the  Instrument 
of  their  punishment,  to  provoke  me — indicating  the 
design,  not  merely  the  event.  They  seemed  to  court  God's 
"anger,"  and  purposely  to  "provoke"  Him.  30.  have  .  .  . 
done— UL,  have  been  doing;  implying  continuous  action. 
only  .  .  .  evil  ,  .  .  only  provoked  me — they  have  been 
doing  nothing  else  but  evil ;  their  sole  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  provoke  me.  their  youth — the  time  when  they 
were  In  the  wilderness,  having  Just  before  come  Into  na- 
tional existence.  31.  provocation  of  mine  anger — lit., 
"for  mine  anger."  Calvin,  therefore,  connects  these 
words  with  those  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "  this  city  has 
been  to  me  an  object  for  mine  anger  (viz.,  by  reason  of  the 
provocations  mentioned,  t>.  30),  Ac,  that  I  should  remove 
It,"  Ac  Thus,  there  will  not  be  the  repetition  of  th« 
sentiment,  ».  30,  as  in  English  Vertion;  the  Hebrew  also 
favours  this  rendering.  However,  Jeremiah  delights  In 
repetitions.  In  Bnglith  Vertion  the  words,  "  that  I  should 
remove  It,"  Ac,  stand    Independently,  as  the  result  o> 
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what  precedes.  Tbe  time  1«  ripe  for  taking  vengeance  on 
them  (2  Kings  23.  27).  from  Use  day  that  they  buUt  It- 
Solomon  completed  the  building  of  the  city;  and  It  was 
he  who,  first  ol  the  Jewish  kiugs,  tarried  to  Idolatry.  It 
waa  originally  bull:,  by  the  Idolatrous  Canaauites.  32. 
pr!ts:s  .  .  .  propbets — (Nehenitah  9.  32,84.)  Hence,  learn, 
though  ministers  of  God  apostatize,  we  must  remain 
jfclthful.  33.  (Ch.  2.  27 ;  7.  13.)  3-4.  (Ch.  7.  SO,  Si ;  Ezekiel 
I  5-17.)  30.  cause  .  .  .  paaa  through  .  .  .  fire — by  way 
of  purification,  they  passed  through  with  bare  feet  (Le- 
viticus 18.  21).  Molccli— meaning  king ;  the  same  as  Milnoin 
(1  Kings  11.  33).  I  commanded  not— this  cuts  off  from  the 
superstitious  the  plea  of  a  good  Intention.  All  "will- 
worship"  exposes  to  God's  wrath  (Colossians  2.  18, 28).  36. 
And  now  therefore — rather.  But  now,  nevertheless.  Not- 
withstanding that  their  guilt  deserve*  lasting  vengeauce, 
God,  for  the  elect's  sake  and  for  His  covenant's  sake,  will, 
contrary  to  all  that  might  have  been  expected,  restore 
ihem.  >  «  say,  It  shall  be  delivered  Into  .  .  .  king  ot 
Babylon — The  reprobate  pass  from  the  extreme  of  self- 
sonhdence  to  that  of  despair  of  Ood's  fulfilling  His 
promise  of  restoring  them.  37.  (Xole,  ch.  16.  15.)  The 
''all"  countries  implies  a  future  restoration  of  Israel 
more  universal  than  that  from  Babylon.  38.  (Ch.  30.  22; 
14. 7.)  39.  one  heart — all  seeking  the  Lord  with  one  accord, 
in  contrast  to  their  state  when  only  scattered  individuals 
sought  Him  (Ezekiel  11.  19,20;  Zephanlah  8.9).  for  .  .  . 
good  of  them— {Psalm  34. 12-15.)  *0.  (Ch.  31. 81, 33;  Isaiah 
55.  8.)  not  depart  from  me — never  yet  fully  realized  as 
to  the  Israelites.  I  will  not  turn  away  from  tbetn  .  .  . 
good — (Isaiah  30.  21.)  Jehovah  compares  Himself  to  a 
sedulous  preceptor  following  his  pupils  everywhere  to 
Direct  their  words,  gestures,  Ac  pmt  my  fear  In  .  .  . 
hearts  .  .  .  not  depart  from  mo — Both  the  conversion 
and  perseverance  of  the  saints  are  the  work  of  God  alone, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  41.  rejoice  over 
them— (Deuteronomy  30.  9;  Isaiah  02.  5;  (15.  19;  Zephanlah 
8.  17.)  plant  .  .  .  assuredly— rather,  <n  Mobility,  i. «.,  per- 
manently, for  ever  (ch.  94.  8;  Amos  9. 15).  4».  (Ch.  31.  28.) 
The  restoration  from  Babylon  was  only  a  slight  foretaste 
tt  the  grace  to  be  expected  by  Israel  at  last  through 
Christ.  43.  (Ver.  15.)  wh«r*of  ye  say,  It  Is  desolate— 
Ch.  88.  10.)  44.  Referring  to  the  forms  of  contract  (v.  10- 
12).  Benjamin— specified  as  Anathoth,  Jeremiah's  place 
*f  residence  where  the  Held  lay  (t>.  8),  was  In  it. 
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Ver.  1-28.  Pbofh k<jy  of  tei  Restoration  fbom  Baby- 
lon, and  of  Mmjkiau  ah  King  ajxd  Pbibst.  1.  shut  up 
— (Ch.  32.2,8;  2  Timothy  2.  9.)  Though  Jeremiah  was  shut 
•jp  in  bondage,  the  word  of  God  was  "not  bound."  --4. 
maker  thereof—  rather,  ths  doer  of  it,  viz.,  that  which 
Jeremiah  Is  about  to  prophesy,  the  restoration  of  Israel, 
an  act  which  is  thought  now  impossible,  but  which  the 
Almighty  will  effect,  foraned  it — vie.,  Jerusalem  (ch.  32. 
44).  [Calvin. ]  Rather,  that  formed,  i.  e.,  moulds  HU  pur- 
pose into  due  shape  for  execution  (Isaiah  87.  2a;.  Lord  .  . . 
his  name — (Exodus  3.  14,  16.)  3.  Call  ...  I  will  answer 
— (Ch.  29.  12;  Psalm  1)1. 15.)  Jeremiah,  as  the  representative 
of  the  people  of  God,  Is  urged  by  God  to  pray  for  that 
Which  God  has  determined  to  grant,  viz.,  the  restoration. 
Ood's  promises  are  not  to  slacken,  bat  to  quicken  the 
•rayers  of  His  people  (Psalm  182.  18,  17;  Isaiah  62.6,7). 
mighty  things— Hebrew,  "inaccessible  things,"  i. «.,  in- 
credible, hard  to  man's  understanding  [Mackkb],  vie., 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  an  event  despaired  of.  "  Hid 
den,"  or  "  recondite."  [PisGAToa.]  thou  knowest  no* 
yet  God  had  revealed  those  things  to  Jeremiah,  but  the 
unbelief  of  the  people  In  rejecting  the  grace  of  God  had 
caused  him  to  forget  God's  promise,  as  though  the  case  of 
the  people  admitted  of  no  remedy.  4.  houses  . . .  thrown 
down  by  the  mouu-Hu,  by  the  missiles  cast  from  the 
besieger*'  mounds  (ch.  32.  24);  "and  by  the  sword"  follows 
>roperly,  as,  after  missiles  had  prepared  the  way,  the 
9m  uc  xi.  advanced  to  close  quarters  "  with  tha  sword."  5. 
Vtkmy— The  Jews;  the  defenders  of  the  "houses"  (e.  4), 
''coma  forwxrd   to  3«bt   wl»*  toe  Chaldean*. "  who  burst 


into  the  city  through  the  "  thrown-dowu  houses,'  bat  ad. 
the  effect  that  they  produce  "  is.  to  fill  them  (the  houses; 
with"  their  own  "dead  bodies."  6.  (Ch.  80.  17.)  The 
answer  to  Jeremiah's  mournful  question  (ch.  8.  22x 
cure —  lit.,  the  long  linen  bandage  employed  in  dress- 
ing wounds,  truth--*.  «.,  stability;  I  will  bring  forth 
for  them  abundant,  and  pernurnent  peace,  i.  «.,  prosperity, 
7.  cause  ...  to  return — i.e. .reverie  (v.  11;  ch.  32.  44). 
The  specification,  both  of  "  Judah"  and  "  Israel,"  can  only 
apply  fully  to  the  future  restoration.  a»  at  tbe  first— 
(Isaiah  1.  26.)  8.  cleanse— (Ezekiel  36.  25;  Zecharlah  13.  1; 
Hebrews  ».  13,  14).  Alluding  to  the  legal  rlte.s  of  purifica- 
tion, all  their  Iniquity  .  .  .  all  their  Iniquities— both 
the  principle  of  sin  within,  and  Its  outward  manifesta- 
tions in  acts.  The  repetition  Is  In  order  that  the  Jewe 
may  consider  how  great  is  the  grace  of  God  In  not  merely 
pardoning  (as  to  the  punishment),  but  also  cleansing  them 
(as  to  the  pollution  of  guilt);  not  merely  one  Iniquity,  but 
all  (Mlcah  7.  18).  19.  it— the  city,  a  name  ...  a  praise— 
(Ch.  13. 11;  Isaiah  62.7.)  then*— the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, they  shall  fear  .  .  .  for  all  tbe  goodneaa— <  Psalm 
130.4.)  The  Gentiles  shall  be  led  to  "fear"  God  by  tbe 
proofs  of  His  power  displayed  in  behalf  of  the  Jew*;  ths 
ungodly  among  them  shall  "  tremble"  for  fear  of  God's 
Judgments  on  them  ;  the  penitent  shall  reverentially  fear 
and  be  converted  to  him  (Psalm  102.  15 ;  Isaiah  60.  3).  IS. 
ye  say  .  .  .  desolate  — (Ch.  32.43.)  11.  (Ch.  7.84;  16.  9.) 
Praise  the  Lord,  Ac— The  words  of  Psalm  130.  1,  which 
were  actually  used  by  the  Jews  at  their  restoration  (Ezra 
3.  11).  sacrifice  of  praise— (Psalm  107.  22;  116.  17).  This 
shall  continue  when  all  other  sacrifices  shall  be  at  »q 
end.  12.  habitation  of  shepherds  .  .  .  docks — In  con- 
trast to  v.  10,  "  without  man  .  .  .  inhabitant  .  .  .  without 
beast"  (ch.  82.  43;  cf.  ch.  81.  24;  50.19;  Isaiah  65.10>.  IS, 
pass  .  .  .  under  .  .  .  hands  of  hint  that  telleth  them— 
— shepherds.  In  sending  forth  and  bringing  back  their 
sheep  to  the  folds,  count  them  by  striking  each  as  it 
passes  with  a  rod,  Implying  the  shepherd's  provident 
care  that  not  one  should  be  lost  (Leviticus  27.  82;  Mlcah  7. 
14;  cf.  John  10.  28,  29;  17. 12).  14.  perform— "I  will  make 
to  rise:"  God's  promise  having  for  a  time  seemed  to  lie 
dead  and  abortive.  TCalvin.]  18.  Repeated  from  ch.  28. 
5.  the  land— the  Holy  Land  :  Israel  and  Judah  (ch.  23.  6). 
16.  Jerusalem— in  ch.  23.  6,  instead  of  this,  It  Is  "  Israel." 
"  The  name"  In  the  Hebrew  has  here  to  be  supplied  from 
that  passage;  and  for  "he"  (Messiah,  ths  antl typical 
"Israel")  the  antecedent  there  (Isaiah  49.8),  we  have 
"she"  here,  i.  e.,  Jerusalem.  She  Is  called  by  the  same 
name  as  Messiah,  "The  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  by  vir- 
tue of  the  mystical  oneness  between  her  (as  the  literal 
representative  of  the  spiritual  Church)  and  her  Lord  and 
Husband.  Thus,  whatever  belongs  to  the  Head  belongs 
also  to  the  members  (Ephesians  5.  30,  32).  Hence  the 
Church  is  called  "Christ"  (Romans  16.7;  1  Corinthians  12. 
12).  The  Church  hereby  professes  to  draw  all  her  right- 
eousness from  Christ  (Isaiah  45.  24,  25).  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  Jerusalem,  literal  and  spiritual,  that  God  the  Father 
gives  this  name  (Jehovah,  Tsidkenu,  "The  Lord  our  Right- 
eousness") to  Christ.  17.  The  promises  of  perpetuity  of 
the  throne  of  David  fulfilled  In  Messiah,  the  son  of  David 
(2  Samuel  7.  16;  1  Kings  2.  4;  Psalm  89.  4,  29,  36;  cf.  Luke  L 
82,  33).  18.  Messiah's  literal  p;iesthood  (Hebrews  7.  17,  21, 
24-28),  and  His  followers'  spiritual  priesthood  and  sacri- 
fices (v.  11;  Romans  12.  1;  15.  16;  1  Peter  2.  5,  9;  Revelation 
I.  6),  shall  never  cease,  according  to  the  covenant  with 
Levi,  broken  by  the  priests,  but  fulfilled  by  Messiah 
(Numbers  25.  12, 13;  Malachl  14,5,  «).  80.  covenant  of 
the  day — L  e.,  covenant  with  the  day :  answering  to  "  cove- 
nant uHih  David"  (v.  21,  also  v.  25,  "with  day ;"  cf.  ch.  81.  So, 
86;  Leviticus  26.42;  Psalm  89.84,  37).  *4.  (Genesis  15.fi; 
22.  17).  The  blessing  there  promised  belonged  to  oil  the 
tribes ;  here  it  Is  restricted  to  the  family  of  David  and  th« 
tribe  of  Levi,  because  It  was  on  these  that  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  rested.  When  the  kingdom  and  priest 
hood  flourish  In  the  person  of  Messiah,  the  whole  natlotc 
shall  temporally  and  spiritualty  prosper.  94.  this  seo- 
pie — certain  of  the  Jews,  especially  those)  who  spoke  with 
Jeremiah  In  the  court  ot  tbo  prison  (oh.  CL  12;  SJ.  U     <A» 
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tm-m  lamlllea- Jurtacw  and  Israel,  before  them— In  their 
♦augment.  They  suppose  that  I  have  utterly  cast  off 
Israel  so  as  to  be  no  more  a  nation.  The  expression,  "  nw 
people,"  of  itself,  shows  God  has  not  cast  off  Israel  for 
ever.  25.  (Ch.  31.35,  36;  Genesis  8.  22  ;  Psalm  74.  16,  17.)  I 
Who  have  established  the  laws  of  nature  am  the  same 
God  who  have  made  a  covenant  with  the  Charon.  26. 
tc— <  Psalm  105.  9;  Amos  7.  9,  16.) 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
Ver.  1-22.    ^aptivity  ok  Zedkkiah  and  the  People 

FORETOLD  FOR  THK1R  DISOBEDIENCE  AND  PEREIDY.     The 

prophecy  (v.  1-7)  as  to  Zcdeklah  is  an  amplification  of  that 
in  ch.  32.  1-6,  In  cousequenee  of  which  Jeremiah  was  then 
«hut  up  In  the  court  of  the  prison.    The  prophecy  (v.  8-22) 
refers  to  the  Jews,  who,  afraid  of  the  capture  of  the  city, 
had.  In  obedience  to  the  law,  granted  freedom  to  their 
servant*  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  baton  the  Intermis- 
sion of  tne  siege  forced    them  back  Into  bondage.    1.  Je- 
rusalem and  .  .  .  all  the  cities  thereof— (Note,  ch.  19.  15.) 
It  was  amazing  blindness  In  the  king,  that.  In  such  a  des- 
perate position,  he  should  reject  admonition.    3.  (Ch.  82. 
4.)     *,  5.    Mitigation    of   Zedekiah's    punishment,     the 
bu'-isluKH  of  thy-  fathers — thy  funeral  shall  be  honoured 
w'O  the  sum.-  burulug  of  aromatic  spices  as  there  was  at 
thi  funerals  of  thy  fathers  (2  Chronicles  16. 14 ;  21. 19).   The 
h./uours  here  mentioned  were  denied  to  Jehoiakim  (ch. 
ti.  18).  Ah,  lord!— The  Hebrews  In  their  chronology  (Seder 
oliim)  meution  the  wailing  used  over  him,  "  Alas  !  King 
Zedekiah   Is  dead,  drinking  the  dregs  «.  «.,  paying  the 
penalty   for  the  sins)  of  former  ages."    7.  these  .  .  .  re- 
mained—alone (cf.  2  Chronicles  1L  5,  9).    8.  By  the  law  a 
Hebrew,  after  having  been  a  bond-servant  for  six  years, 
on  the  seventh  was  to  be  let  go  free  (Exodus  21.  22;  Deu- 
teronomy 15.  12).     Zetleklah  made  a  covenant — with  sol- 
emn ceremonial  In  the  temple  (v.  15,  18,  19).    tliein — bond- 
servants (i\  9).     9.   none  .  .  .  serve   himself  of  a   Jew— 
(Leviticus  25.39-16.)    11.  During  the  Interruption  of  the 
siege  by  Pharaoh-hophra  (cf.  t>.  21,  22,  with  ch.  87.  6-10),  the 
Jews  reduced  their  servant*  to  bondage  again.    13.  The 
last  year  of  Zedeklah  was  the  sabbatical  year.    How  Just 
the  retribution,  that  they  who,  against  God's  law  and 
their  own  covenant,  enslaved  their  brethren,  should  be 
doomed  to  bondage  themselves:  and  that  the  bond-ser- 
vants should  enjoy  the  sabbatical  freedom  at  the  hands 
of  the  foe  (ch.  52.  IB)  which  their  own  countrymen  denied 
them!     14.  At  the  end  of  seven  years — t.  «.,  not  <>a  the 
eighth  yeai ,  but  within  the  limit  of  the  seventh  year,  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  (Exodus  21.  2;  23. 
10;  Deuteronomy  15.12).    Bo  "at  the  end  of  three  years" 
(Deuteronomy  14.  28;  2  Kings  18.  10),  and  "  after  three  flays, 
I  will  rise  again"  (Matthew  27.68),  i.e„  on  the  third  day  (cf. 
Matthew   27.  64).     15.   In   the   house   .   .   .  called   by   my 
name — the  usual  place  of  making  sach  covenants  (2  Kings 
23.  3;  cf.  1  Kings  8.  31;  Nehemiah  10.  29).     16.  polluted  my 
name—  by  violating  your  oath  (Exodus  20.  7).    17.  not .  . . 
proclaiming  liberty— Though  the  Jews  had  ostensibly 
emancipated  their  bond-servants,  they  virtually  did  not 
do  so  by  revoking  the  liberty  which  they  had  granted. 
God  looks  not  to  outward  appearances,  but  to  the  sincere 
Intention.    I  proclaim  a  liberty — retribution  answering 
to    the   offence  (Matthew  7.2;    18.  82,  33;    Galatlans  6.7; 
Tames  2.  13).    The  Jews  who  would   not  give  liberty  to 
their  brethren  shall  themselves  receive  "a  liberty"  calam- 
itous to  them.    God  will  manumit  them  from  His  happy 
and  safe  service  (Psalm  121.8),  which  is  real  "liberty" 
(Psalm  119.  45 ;  John  8.  86 ;  2  Corinthians  3. 17),  only  to  pass 
under  the  terrible  bondage  of  other  task-masters,  the 
•"  sword,"  <tc.    to  be  removed — the  Hebrew  expresses  agU 
lotion  (Note,  ch.  15.  4).    Cf.  Deuteronomy  28.  25,  48,  64,  65,  as 
k>  the  restless  agitation  of  the  Jews  1b  their  ceaseless  re- 
movals from  place  to  place  in  their  dispersion.  18.  passed 
Mwren  the  parts  thereof— the  contracting  parties  in 
the  "covenant"  (not  here  the  law  In  general,  but  their 
tawnant  made  before  God  In  His  house  to  emancipate 
•heir  slaves;,  v.  8,9)  passed  through  the  parts  of  the  animal 
«3i»  Id  two,  Implying  that  they  prayed  so  tc  be  cut  in  sun- 
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der  (Matthew  24.  61 ;  Qre.vk,  cut  in  two)  If  they  should  lire** 
the  covenant  (Genesis  16.  10,  17).  20.  I  will  even  (rive— 
resuming  the  sentence  begun,  but  not  completed  (r.  18),  "1 
will  give,"  &c.  seek  their  life — Implacably  :  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  their  blood;  not  content  with  booty. 
dead  bodies — The  breakers  of  the  covenant  shall  be  cut  Id 
pieces,  as  the  caif  between  whose  parts  they  passed.  41. 
gone  up — i.  e..  raised  the  siege  in  order  to  meet  Pharaoh 
hophra  (ch.  37.  7-10).  The  departure  of  the  Chaldeans  vrta 
a  kind  of  manumission  of  the  Jews;  but  as  their  Bianu- 
mission  of  their  bond-servants  was  recalled,  so  God  re- 
voked His  manumission  of  them  from  the  Chaldeans. 
22.  I  will  command — Nebuchadnezzar,  impelled  uncon 
sciously  by  a  Divine  Instigation,  returned  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Egyptians. 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Ver.  1-19.  Prophecy  in  thb  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
when  the  Chaldeans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sy- 
EIAN8  and  Moabites,  invaded  Judea.  By  the  obedienoe 
of  the  Rechabites  to  their  father,  Jeremiah  condemns  the 
disobedience  of  the  Jews  to  God  their  Father.  The  Hoiy 
Spirit  has  arranged  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by  the  moral 
rather  than  the  chronological  connection.  From  the  his- 
tory of  an  event  fifteen  years  before,  the  Jews,  who  had 
brought  back  their  manumitted  servants  Into  bondage, 
are  taught  how  much  God  loves  and  rewards  obedience, 
and  hates  and  punishes  disobedience.  2.  Rechabites — a 
nomadic  tribe  belonging  to  the  Kenites  of  llemath  (1 
Chronicles  2.  55),  of  the  family  of  Jethro,  or  Hobab,  Moses' 
father-in-law  (Exodus  18.  9,  Ac. ;  Numbers  10.  29-3"j;  Judges 
1. 16).  They  came  Into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites,  but,  In 
order  to  preserve  their  independence,  chose  a  life  in  Lenta 
without  a  fixed  habitation  (1  Samuel  15.  6).  Besides  the 
branch  of  them  associated  with  Judah  and  extending  to 
Amalek,  there  was  another  section  at  Kadesh,  In  Naph- 
tali  (Judges  4.  11,  17).  They  seem  to  have  been  proselyte* 
of  the  gate.  Jonadab,  son  of  Rechab,  whose  charge  not  to 
drink  wine  they  so  strictly  obeyed,  was  zealous  for  God  (<■ 
Kings  10.  15-23).  The  Nabatheans  of  Arabia  observed  tiw 
same  rules  (Dlodorus  Slculus,  19.  94).  bring  .  .  .  Into  . 
house  of .  . .  Lord — because  there  were  suitable  wltnesee* 
at  hand  there  from  among  the  priests  and  chief  men,  a* 
also  because  he  had  the  power  Immediately  to  address  the 
people  assembled  there  (v.  13).  It  may  have  been  also  as 
a  reproof  of  the  priests,  who  drank  wine  freely,  though 
commanded  to  refrain  from  It  when  In  the  dlscha  ^e  of 
their  duties.  [Calvin. J  chambers  — which  were  ound 
about  the  temple,  applied  to  various  uses,  e.g.,  to  contain 
the  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  <&c.  3.  Joazantal. —  the 
elder  and  chief  of  the  clan.  4.  man  of  God — a  p  jphel 
(Deuteronomy  33. 1 ;  1  Samuel  2.  27 ;  1  Kings  12.  22;  2  "lngs 
4.  7),  also  "a  servant  of  God"  In  general  (1  Timothv6.  11), 
one  not  his  own,  but  God's;  one  who  has  parted  w  ith  all 
right  In  himself  to  give  himself  wholly  to  God  (2  Ti  nothy 
3. 17).  He  was  so  reverenced  that  none  would  call  Id  ques- 
tion what  was  transacted  in  his  chamber,  keeper  of  the 
door— Hebrew,  of  the  vessel.  Probably  the  office  meant  is 
that  of  the  priest  who  kept  In  charge  the  capitation  money 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  temple  and  the  votive  offerings, 
such  as  silver  vessels,  Ac.  There  were  seven  such  keepers. 
[Grottos.]  Cf.  2  Kings  12.  8;  25.  18;  1  Chronicles  9. 18,  19 
which  support  English  Version.  I  said  .  .  .  Drink — Jere- 
miah does  not  say,  The  Lord  salth,  Drink:  for  then  they 
would  have  been  bound  to  obey.  Contrast  the  case  (1 
Kings  13.  7-26).  6.  Jonadab  .  .  .  our  father  —  i.e.,  fore- 
father and  director,  300  years  before  (2  Kings  10. 16).  They 
were  called  Rechabites,  not  Jonadabltes,  having  received 
their  name  from  Rechab  the  father,  previously  to  their 
adopting  the  Injunctions  of  Jonadab  his  son.  This  case 
affords  no  justification  for  slavish  deference  to  the  relig- 
ious opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers:  for  JorWlab'e 
Injunction  only  affected  matters  of  the  present  life  :  '4ore> 
over,  it  was  not  binding  on  their  consciences,  for  they 
deemed  It  not  unlawful  to  go  to  Jerusalem  In  the  inva- 
sion (e.  11).  What  Is  praised  here  is  not  the  father's  in- 
junction, but  tb«  obed'ancp  of  the  sons.    rOAi.^rst,l    t 
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u«mm  (Judge*  i.  17.)    lire  many  days— according  to  the 
promise  connected  wltt  the  firth  commandment  (Exodus 
».  12  :  Ephesians  6.  2,  3).    strangers— they  were  not  of  the 
stock  of  Jacob,  but  sojot  mem  In  Israel.  Types  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  pilgrims  on  earth,  looking  for  heaven  as  their 
borne :  having  little  to  lose,  so  that  losing  times  cost  them 
attle  alarm ;  sitting  looxe  to  what  they  have  (Hebrews  10. 
H;  11.  U,  10,  13-10).     8.  all  that  he  charged  m  .  .  .  all  our 
■ay*,  wt  .  .  .  wived  .  .  .  eons  .  .  .  daughter* — unreserved 
obedience  In  all  particulars,  at  all  times,  and  on  the  nart 
©f  till   ■without  exception:   in  all  which  respects  Israel's 
obedience  to  God  was  wanting.    Contrast  1  Samuel  16.  20, 
U  ;  Psalm  7K.  34-37,  41,  »1,  67.     II.  Chaldeans  .  .  .  Syrians— 
when  Jehoiaklm  revolts!  from  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings 
14.  1,  2).    Necessity  sets  aside  all  other  laws.    This  is  the 
Recbal tlt^s'  excuse  for  tb eir  seeming  disobedience  to  Jona- 
dni>  In  temporarily  settling  in  a  city.     Herein  was  seen 
the  prescient  wisdom  of  Jouadab's  commands;  they  could 
%i  a  moment's  notice  migrate,  having  no  land-possessions 
to   tie  them.      II.   oV*y  .  .  .   father's  commandments i 
notwithstanding    1  — (Malachi   1.   fi.)    rising  early  and 
ip^aMiig  —  Ood  Himself  speaking  late  and  early  by  His 
varli-us  ways  of  providence  and  grace.    In  v.  16;  2  Chron- 
icles 36.  15.  a  distinct  mode  of  address  is  alluded  to,  viz., 
(,VI  srtuhng  His  tenant*.    15.  (Ch.  18.  11 ;  25.  5,  6.)    I  en- 
Joiueil  nothing  unioasonable,  but  simply  to  serve  me,  and 
I  attached  to  the  command  a  gracious  promise,  but  in 
vain.    If  Jonadab's  commands,  which  were  arbitrary  and 
not  moral  obligations  In  themselves,  were  obeyed,  much 
more  ought  mine,  which  are  In  themselves  right.    17.  be- 
cause   I    have   ipoken  .  .  .  not  heard  .  .  ,  I  .  .  .  called 
.  .  .  not   ansvrtred  — (Proverbs  1.  24;   Isaiah  65.  12.)     1©. 
not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me — there  shall  always 
be  left  representatives  of  the  clan  to  worship  me  (oh.  15. 1, 
19);  or,  "  before  me"  means  simple  existence,  for  all  things 
In  exlsteuee  are  in  God's  tight  (Psalm  89.  86).    The  Rechab- 
ltes  returned  from  the  captivity.    Wolff  found  traces  of 
them  in  Arabia. 

CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

ver.  1-82.  Bakcch  warms,  <kd  brads  publicly  Jbrk- 

■T.IAH'8  PrOPHKOIKS  OOLLBICTin)  IN  A  VOLCICB.     THB  ROLL 
IB  BITRNT  BY  JkHOIAKTM,  AMD  WBITTBN  AGAIN  BY  Ba- 

ivvu  at  Jeremiah's  Dictation.  1.  fourth  year— The 
qommnnd  to  write  the  roll  was  given  In  the  fourth  year, 
but  it  was  not  read  publicly  till  the  fifth  year.  As  Isaiah 
subjoined  to  his  prediction*  a  history  of  events  confirm- 
ing his  prophecies  (Isaiah  P6„  87.,  38., 39.),  so  Jeremiah  also 
In  ch.  37.,  38.,  39.,  40.,  41.,  42.,  43. ;  buy.  he  prefaces  his  history 
with  the  narrative  of  an  incident  that  occurred  some  time 
aco,  showing  that  he,  not  only  by  word,  but  in  writing,  and 
that  twice,  had  testified  all  that  he  Is  about  to  state  as 
having  subsequently  oorue  to  pass.  [Gbotitjs.]  At  the 
«nd  of  Jetmtakim's  third  year,  Nebuchadnezzar  enrolled 
to  army  agaiust  Jerusfl.iem.,  and  took  it  In  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  l>egiunlng  of  tht>  sixth  year,  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive Jehoiaklm,  Danie".,  Ac.  Jehoiaklm  returned  the  same 
rear,  and  tor  three  jears  was  tributary:  then  withheld 
tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  returned  and  took  Jerusalem, 
and  curried  off  Jehoiaklm,  who  died  on  the  road.  This 
harmonizes  this  chapter  with  2  Kings  24.  and  Daniel  1. 
S<*3  Note,  ch.  22.  19.  2.  roll  of  a  book— a  book  formed  of 
prepared  skins  mac**  Into  a  roll.  Cf.  "volume  of  the  book," 
i.r.,  the  Pentateuch  (Psalm  40.  7).  It  does  not  follow  that 
hi.<<  prophecies  were  not  before  committed  to  writing; 
what  is  implied  is,  they  were  now  written  together  In  one 
volume,  so  as  to  be  read  continuously  to  the  Jews  in  the 
leruple.  against  .  .  .  nation* — (Ch.  25.  15,  <&c.)  from  . . , 
lays  of  JoclaJt— <Ch.  25.  8.)  From  Josiah's  thirteenth 
year  (ch.  1.  2).  3.  hear— consider  seriously,  return  .  .  . 
from  .  ,  .  nil  way — (Jonah  3,  6.)  4.  all  .  .  .  words  of 
.  .  .  Ix>rd— God  specially  suggesting  what  might  other- 
wise have  escaped  his  memory,  and  directing  the  ohoice 
of  words,  as  well  as  the  substance  (John  14.  28;  18.  18).  6. 
I  am  shut  up — not  in  prison,  for  there  Is  no  account  of 
■As  imprisonment  under  Jehoiaklm,  and  v.  19,  28  are  In- 
consistent with  It:  but,  "2"  am  prevented,"  vit.,  by  some 
fttednMvw:  or,  throiah  fear  of  the  kins:,  to  whose  antcer 


Barucb  was  less  exposed,  as  not  being  *ht>  author  of  th» 
prophecy.     •>.  go— ou  the  following  year  (u.  9).     fasting 
day — (See    v.  9.)     An    extraordinary    fast,    in    the   tun/* 
month,  whereas  the  fast  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Leviticus  1ft, 
29;  23.  27-32),  appointed  to  avert  the  Impending  calamity, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  having    in  the  year  before  (i  «., 
the    fourth    of  Jehoiaklm),    s  allien    rUiaraoh-uecho    at 
Carchemlsh,  It  was   feared,  would  attacK  Jr.dea,  as  the 
ally  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  23. 34,  35).    The  fast  was  likely  tc  b« 
an  occasion  on  which  Jeremiah  would  find  the  jews  more 
softened,  as  well  as  a  larger  number  of  them  met  together 
7.  present  .  .  .  supplication — lit.,  supplication  sluili  fall; 
alluding  to  the  prostrate  'Utitude  of  the  supplicant*  (Deu- 
teronomy 9.  25;  Matthew  26.  39),  as  petitioners  fall  ut  th# 
feet  of  a  king  in  the  East.    So  Hebrew,  ch.  38.  26;  Daniel  9. 
18,  Margin.     0.  tiiey  proclaimed  ...  to  all    the   people 
...  to  all,  Ac. — rather,  "all  the  people  ...  all  the  people 
proclaimed  a  fast."    [Michakljs.]    The  chiefs  appointed 
the  fast  by  the  wish  of  the  people.    In  either  version  the 
ungodly  king  had  no  share  in  appointing  the  fast.    1U. 
chamber — Baruch  read  from  the  window  or  balcony  ol 
the  chamber  looking  Into  the  court  where  the  people  wer* 
assembled.     However,  some  of  the  chambers  were  large 
enough  to  contain  a  considerable  number  (Nehemiah  18. 
6).    Gemarlah— distinct  from  the  Gemarlah,  sou  of  Hll- 
klah,  in   ch.  29.  3,    Shaphan — the  same  person  as  in  ii 
Kings  22. 3.    scribe — secretary  of  state,  or  he  who  presided 
over    the    public    records.      higher    court— that   of   the 
priests,  the  court  of  the  people  being  lower  (2  Chronicles 
4.9).     new  gate— (Ch.  26.  10.)    The  east  gate.    12.  scribe** 
chamber— an   apartment  in  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
secretary  of  state,    princes — holding  a  counsel  of  state  at 
the  time.    Elnathan — who  had  already  beeu  an  instru- 
ment of  evil  In  Jehoiakim's  hand  (ch.  26.  22,  23).     Hanan- 
lah— the  false  prophet  (ch.  28.  10-17).    14.   Jehudi— of  a 
good  family,  as  appears  from  his  pedigree  being  given  so 
fully,  but  in  a  subordinate  position,    come — Instead  of 
requiring  Baruch  to  come  to  them,  they  ought  to  have-on* 
to  the  temple,  and  there  professed  their  penitence.    But 
pride  forbade  it.    (Calvin. j    16.  afraid,  both  one  and 
other—  Hebrew,  fear-stricken,  they  turned  to  one  another 
(cf.  Genesis  42.  28).    This  showed,  on  their  part,  hesitancy, 
and  some  degree  of  fear  of  Cod,  but  not  enough  to  make 
them  willing  to  sacrifice  the  favour  of  an  earthly  king. 
We  will  surely   tell   the   king — Not  the  language   of 
threatening,  but  Implying  that  the  matter  Is  of  sueh  mo- 
ment, that  the  king  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it, 
so  as  to  seek  some  remedy  against  the  Divine  anger.    IT. 
What  they  wished  to  know  was,  whether  what  Baruch 
had  read  to  them  was  written  by  him  from  memory  aftei 
hearing  Jeremiah  repeating  his  prophecies  continuously, 
or  accurately  from  the  prophet's  own  dictation.    18.  hla 
mouth— Baruch  replies,  it  was  by  the  oral  dictation  of  the 
prophet;  t>.  2  accords  with  this  view,  rather  than  with  the 
notion  that  Jeremiah  repeated  his  prophecies  from  MSS 
Ink — his  specification  of  the  "ink"  implies,  I  added  noth- 
ing save  the  hand,  pen,  and  ink.    19.  Showing  that  they 
were  not  altogether  without  better  feelings  (cf.  v.  16,  26). 
20.  chamber — there  were  chambers  In  the  king's  palace 
round   the  court  or  great  hall,  as   in   the  temple  (v.  10V 
The  roll  w».s  "laid  up"  there  for  safe-keeping,  with  other 
public  rewords.    21.  sent  Jehudi— Note,  how  unbelievers 
flee  from  God,  and  yet  seek  Him  through  some  kind  of 
Involuntary  Impulse.    [Calvin. J    Jehudi  seems  to  have 
beeu  the  king's  ready  tool  for  evil.    22.  winter-house— 
(Amos  3.  15.)    ninth  mouth — viz.,  of  the  religious  year,  i 
«.,  November  or  December.   Are  on  .  .  .  hearth— rather,  tk* 
stove  was  burning  before  him.    In  the  East  neither  chim- 
neys nor  ovens  are  used,  but,  in  cold  weather,  a  brazen 
vessel  containing  burning  charcoal;  when  the  wood  has 
burned  to  embers,  a  cover  is  placed  over  the  pot  to  make 
It  retain  the  heat.    23.  three  or  four  leaver—  not  distinct 
leaves  as  in  a  book,  but  the  consecutive  spaces  on   the 
long  roll  In  the  shape  of  doors  (whence  the  Hebrew  name 
is  derived),   into  which  the  writing  Is  divided:  as  the 
books  of  Moses  In  the  synagogue  in  the  present  day  arv 
written  in  a  long  parchment  rolled   round  a  stick,  the 
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writing  being  divided  Into  columns,  like  pages,  penknife 
the  writer's  knife  with  which  the  reed,  anediu  a  pen, 
was  mended.  "  He"  refer*  to  On  king  (».  22).  As  often  as 
Jehadl  read  three  or  foar  oolamat,  the  king  cat  asunder 
the  part  of  the  roll  read;  and  so  he  treated  the  whole, 
until  all  the  part*  read  consecutively  were  cut  and  burnt; 
e.  24,  "all  these  words,"  imply  Uiiu  the  whole  volume  was 
read  through,  not  merely  the  am  three  or  four  columns 
(I  Kings  22.  8).  il.  The  King  and  his  "  servant*"  were 
snore  hardeued  than  tlie  "  princes"  and  councillors  («.  12- 
16,  Nous).  Contrast  the  humble  fear  exhibited  by  Joslah 
at  the  reading  of  Die  law  (2  Kings  22.  11).  »5.  (Note,  m.  16.) 
The  "uevt-ritn'k-ss"  aggravates  the  king's  sin;  though 
God  would  have  drawn  him  back  through  their  Interces- 
sion, he  >ersisted:  Judicial  blindness  and  reprobatlonl 
84.  Haio  melech— not  as  Margin,  "  of  the  king."  Jeho- 
lakim  at  this  time  (the  tilth  year  of  his  reign)  had  no 
grown  u/  son:  Jeconiah,  his  successor,  was  then  a  boy 
efelever  cf.  2  Kings  23.  36,  with  34.  8).  hid  thtm- I Psalin 
XL  20;  83  I;  Isaiah  26.  20.)  37.  rail,  anil  .  .  .  wards—*.  «., 
the  rcJj  ot  words.  38.  all  the  former  wori»- It  Is  In 
vain  U/At  the  ungodly  resist  the  power  of  Jehovah; 
not  on*  of  His  words  shall  fall  to  the  ground  (Matthew 
5.  18 ;  Acts  9.  5;  5.  38).  39.  say  to  Jehoiaktm— not  in  per- 
son, as  Jeremiah  was  "hidden"  (v.  26),  but  by  the  written 
word  of  prophecy,  saying,  Why— This  Is  what  the  king 
had  desired  to  be  said  to  Jeremiah  If  he  should  be  found; 
kings  often  dislike  the  truth  to  be  told  them.  SO.  He 
shall  have  none  to  stt  upon  the  throne — fulfilled  (2 
Kings  21.  8,  Ac. ;  25).  He  had  successors,  but  not  directly 
of  his  posterity,  erucept  his  son  Jeconiah,  whose  three 
months'  reign  is  counted  as  nothing.  Zedekiah  was  not 
son,  but  uncle  of  Jeooniah,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne 
In  contempt  of  him  and  his  father  Jeholsklm  (ch.  22.  SO). 
dead  body  .  .  .  cast  oat— (Ch.  22.  18.  19.)  day  .  .  .  heat 
.  .  .  night  .  .  .  frost— there  are  often  these  variations  of 
temperature  in  the  East  between  night  and  day  (Genesis 
11. 40).  33.  added  besides  .  .  .  many  like  wards— Sin- 
ners gain  nothing  but  additional  punishment  by  setting 
aside  the  word  of  Jehovah.  The  law  warn  similarly  re- 
written after  the  first  tables  had  been  broken  awing  to 
Israel's  idolatry  (Exodus  Si,  84). 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Ver.  1-21.  Historical  8*cnons,  OHAF.  87.-44.  Thk 
Chaldkans  raibb  thk  Sixgb,  to  go  asm  ubi  PHA- 
RAOH-HOIIIKA.  ZKDBKIAH  SJDTDS  TO  jKBBeTTA  »  TO  PkAT 
TO  <»01>  IN  BKHALF  OF  TBI  JEWS:  IX  TAUT.  JBBBHIAH 
TBI  Kg  TO  ESCAPK  TO  HIS  NATrVB  rLACB,  BDT  IS  AJLBBWTED. 
ZxfiRXIAH   ABATES  THX    BIOOCB  OF  HIS    IJtFBIflONMBST. 

1.  Coniah— curtailed  from  Jeconiah  by  way  of  reproach. 
whom— referring  to  Zedekiah,  not  to  Oonlah  (2  Kings  24. 
17).  3.  Amazing  stupidity,  that  they  were  not  admonished 
by  the  punishment  of  Jeconiah  [CAXTTBtJ  (2  Chronicles  86. 
12, 14)1  3.  Zedekiah  .  .  .  sent— fearing  lest.  In  the  event 
of  the  Chaldeans  overcoming  Pharaoh-bophra,  they 
should  return  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  See  Note  In  begin- 
ning of  oh.  21.;  that  chapter  chronologically  comes  In 
between  ch.  37.  and  38.  The  message  of  the  king  to  Jere- 
miah here  In  ch.  37.  is,  however,  somewhat  earlier  than 
that  In  ch.  21. ;  here  it  is  whilst  the  Issue  between  the  Chal- 
deans and  Pharaoh  was  undecided ;  there  It  Is  when,  after 
the  repulse  of  Pharaoh,  the  Chaldeans  were  again  advan- 
cing against  Jerusalem ;  hence,  whilst  Zaphanlah  Is  named 
In  both  embassies,  Jehucal  accompanies  him  here,  Pashur 
there.  But,  as  Pashur  and  Jehncal  are  both  mentioned 
in  f.h.  88.  1,  2,  as  hearing  Jeremiah's  reply,  which  Is  iden- 
tical with  that  in  ch.  21.  9,  it  Is  probable  the  two  massages 
followed  one  another  at  a  short  Interval ;  that  in  this  ch. 
".  8,  and  the  answer,  v.  7-10,  being  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
Kephanlah— an  abettor  of  rebellion  against  God  (ch.  20. 
r>),  though  less  virulent  than  many  (v.  9;  oh  SB.),  panlahed 
accordingly  (ch.  62.  24-27).  4.  Jer»ni«h  .  .  .  net  put  .  .  . 
Into  prtsan— he  was  no  longer  In  the  prison  court,  as  he 
had  been  (ch.  32.  2;  33.  1),  which  passages  refer  to  the  be- 
gin ulug  of  the  siege,  not  to  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans 
ttiifveii  the  siege,  after  having  withdrawn  tor  a  time  U. 
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meet  Pharaoh.  5.  A  Iter  this  temporary  diversion, 
by  Pharaoh  in  favour  of  Jerusalem,  the  Egyptians  re> 
turned  no  more  to  its  help  (2  Kings  24.  7).  Jndea  had  the  I 
misfortune  to  lie  between  the  two  great  contending  j 
powers,  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  so  was  exposed  to  the  i 
alternate  lnioads  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Josiah,  taking, 
side  with  Assyria,  fell  In  battle  with  Pharaoh-necho  at 
Megiddo  (2  Kings  23.  29).  Zedekiah,  seeking  the  Egyptian  . 
alliance  in  violation  of  his  oath,  was  now  shout  to  be  • 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Chronicles  36.  IS ;  Kzeklel  17. 
15,  17).  7.  shall  return— without  accomplishing  any  de- 
Uverauce  for  you.  8.  (Ch.  84.  22.)  9.  yourselves- -Helireic  \ 
"souls."  lo.  yet  .  .  .  they— even  a  few  wounded  men 
would  suffice  for  your  destruction.  11.  brakan  up— 
"  gone  up."  13.  Benjamin— to  his  own  town,  Anathoth. 
I*  separata  himself—  Margin  translates,  "  to  slip  away,"  ' 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  to  be  smooth,"  so,  to  sup  away  as  a  i 
slippery  thing  that  cannot  be  held.  But  it  is  not  likely  ths 
prophet  of  God  would  flee  in  a  dishonourable  way;  and 
"  In  the  midst  of  the  people"  rather  implies  open  depart- 
ure along  with  others,  than  clandestine  slipping  away  bj 
mixing  with  the  crowd  of  departing  people.  Rather,  it 
means,  to  separate  hitnse{/,  or  to  (livid*  his  place  of  residence, 
so  as  to  live  partly  here,  partly  there,  without  fixed  hab- 
itation, going  to  and  fro  among  the  people.  [Lc  no  vium 
pa  1>iku.]  Maubbr  translates,  "to  take  his  portion 
thenoe,"  to  realise  the  produce  of  his  property  in  Ana- 
thoth [Hkwdbrboh  J,  or  to  take  possession  of  the  land  which 
he  bought  from  HanameeL  [Maubkb,]  13.  ward— I  sj 
the  guard,  or  watch.  Hananlah — whose  death  Jeremiah 
predicted  (oh.  28.  16);  the  grandson  In  revenge  takes  Jere- 
miah Into  custody  on  the  charge  of  deserting  ("  thou  fa  11  est 
away,"  ch.  28.  19 ;  52.  15 ;  1  Samuel  29.  S)  to  the  enemy.  HI* 
prophecies  gave  colour  to  the  charge  (oh.  21.  9 ;  S8.  4).  19. 
•art be — one  of  the  court  secretaries;  often  In  the  East  part 
of  the  private  house  of  a  public  officer  serves  as  a  prison. 
Id.  dnngeon  .  .  .  cabins— the  prison  consisted  of  a  pH 
(the  "  dungeon")  with  vaulted  oells  round  the  sides  of  It. 
The  "cabins,"  from  a  root,  to  bend  one's  se{f.  17.  secretly 
— Zedekiah  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  his  courtiers  con- 
sulting Jeremiah  (John  12.  43 ;  6.  44 ;  19.  88).  than  shaft  be 
delivered  -Had  Jeremiah  consulted  his  earthly  interests, 
he  would  have  answered  very  differently.  Contrast  oh. 
6.  14;  Isaiah  30.  10;  Exeklel  13.  10.  It.  What— In  what 
respect  have  I  offended  T  19.  "Where  are  new  you 
prophet* — The  event  has  showed  them  to  be  Hare;  and, 
as  surely  as  the  king  of  Babylon  has  come  already,  not- 
withstanding their  prophecy,  so  surely  shall  he  return. 
80.  be  accepted — rather,  "  let  my  supplication  be  hutnblsj 
presented"  (ch.  36.  7,  Note.)  [HxsDBsaoK.J  las*  I  die  there 
— In  the  subterranean  dungeon  («.  16),  from  want  of  proper 
sustenance  (v.  21.)  The  prophet  naturally  shrank  from 
death,  which  makes  his  spiritual  firmness  the  more  re- 
markable; he  was  ready  to  die  rather  than  swerve  from 
his  duty.  [Caxvim.]  81.  court  of  the  prtsan— (Ch.  32.  2; 
88. 13,  28.)  bakers'  street— persons  In  the  same  buslnest 
commonly  reside  in  the  same  street  In  cities  in  the  East. 
all  the  bread  .  .  .  spent— Jeremiah  had  bread  supplied 
to  him  until  he  was  thrown  Into  the  dungeon  of  Mai- 
chlah,  at  which  time  the  bread  In  the  city  was  spent.  Cf. 
this  verse  with  ch.  88.  9;  that  time  most  have  been  very 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  ths  city  (oh.  62.  6).  God  saith 
of  His  children,  "  In  the  days  of  famine  they  shall  be  sat- 
isfied" (Psalm  37.  10;  Isaiah  83.  16).  Honest  reproof  (v.  17) 
In  the  end  often  gains  more  favour  than  flattery  (Prov 
orbs  28.  23). 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
Ver.  1-28.    Jkbkmiah  raanicrs  thx  Cajptt/bji  of  J  «ac- 

an-an  FOB  WHICH  HB  IS  OAST  IXTO  A  DtJHOSOH,  BUT  SJ 
TKARSFBBBKD  TO  THB  PBISOH  OOITET  OK  TIB  INTSKCIBS- 
SIOK  OF   EBXB-HKXXCH.  AND   HAS   A  SBCXXT   IlTTBKVIMW 

WITH  Zkdkkiah.  All  this  wm  subsequent  to  his  Impris- 
onment in  Jonathan's  house,  and  bis  releaae  on  bis  Inter- 
view with  Zedekiah.  The  latter  occurred  be/ore  the  return 
ot  the  Chaldeans  to  the  siege;  the  similar  events  in  this 
chapter  occurred  ujler  it.  1.  J aeal — Jehuoal  (Ch.  87.  8.; 
Pashur— (Ch.  21.  1 :  cf.  t .  w  of  ch.  >i.  with  ».  2  of  this  ch.  It) 
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am  deputation  In  oh.  21. 1,  to  whom  Jeremiah  gave  this 
•pi/,  If  not  identical  with  the  hearers  of  Jeremiah  (ch. 
i  i.  1),  most  have  been  sent  Just  before  the  latter  "  heard" 
I  lni  speaking  the  same  words.    Zephaniah  Is  not  men- 
i  Ktied  here  as  In  ch.  31. 1,  bnt  is  so  in  oh.  87.  3.    Jucal  is 
I  aentloaed  here  and  In  the  previous  deputation  (oh.  37.  3), 
;        .t  in  eh.  21.  1.    Shephatiah  and  Qtdaliah  here  do  not 
i  eonr  either  in  oh.  21.  1  or  oh.  87.  3.    The  identity  of  his 
wrrtd  in  both  oases  is  natural,  when  uttered,  at  a  very 
hor<   interval,  and  one  of  the  hearers  (Pashur)  being 
resent  on   both  occasions,    osto  all   the  poople—  they 
ad  free  access  to  him  In  the  court  of  the  prison  (ch.  82. 
]).  Ufa  .  .  .  a  prey— he  shall  escape  wllh  his  life;  though 
-wing  all  else  as  in  a  shipwreck,  he  shall  carry  off  his  life 
s  his  gain,  saved  by  hts  going  over  to  the  Chaldeans. 
(Vote,  oh.  21.  9.)    4.  Had  Jeremiah  not  had  a  Divine  com- 
alsslon  he  might  Justly  have  been  accused  of  treason ; 
■ut  having  one,  which  made  the  result  of  the  siege  oer- 
aiu,   he  acted    humanely  as    interpreter  of   God's  will 
nder  the  theocracy,  in  advising  surrender  (cf.  ch.  28.  11.) 
.  the  kUag  is  not  he — Zedekiah  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
iow  in  his  straits  afraid  to  oppose  his  princes.    He  hides 
lis  dislike  of  their  overweening  power,  which  prevented 
dm  shielding  Jeremiah  as  he  would  have  wished,  under 
omplimentary  speeches.    "It  is  not  right  that  the  king 
hould  deny  aught  to  such  faithful  and  wise  statesmen;" 
he  king  is  not  such  a  one  as  to  deny  you  your  wishes. 
Ibromk.J    0.  dungeon — lit.,  the  cittern.    It  was  not  a  sub- 
erraneau  prison  as  that  in  Jonathan's  house  (ch.  37.  16), 
mt  a  pit  or  cistern,  which  had  been  full  of  water,  but  was 
iimptied  of  it  during  the  siege,  so  that  only  "mire"  re- 
nalned.    Such  empty  cisterns  were  often  used  as  prisons 
Zecharlah  9. 11) ;  the  depth  forbade  hope  of  escape.   Ham- 
nelech — (Ch.  3(>.  26.)   His  son  followed  in  the  father's  steps, 
i .  ready  tool  for  evil,  sunk  In  the  mire — Jeremiah  herein 
»as  a  type  of  Messiah  (Psalm  69.  2,  14).    "  I  sink  in  deep 
nlre,"    Ac    7.  Ebed-melech — The    Hebrew   designation 
;lven  this  Ethiopian,  meaning  Icing's  servant.    Already, 
>ven  at  this  early  time,  God  wished  to  show  what  good 
•easou  there  was  for  calling  the  Gentiles  to  salvation.  An 
Ethiopian  stranger   saves  the  prophet  whom   his  own 
i  ountrymen,  the  Jews,  tried  to  destroy.    So  the  Gentiles 
i  teiieved  in  Christ  whom  the  Jews  crucified,  and  Ethio- 
1  ilans  were  among  the  earliest  convert*  (Acta  2.  10,  41 ;  8. 
.17-39).      Ebed-melech   probably  was  keeper  of  the  royal 
j  larem,  and  so  had  piivate  access  to  the  king.   The  eunuchs 
I  >ver  hareins  in  the  present  day  are  mostly  from  Nubia  or 
Abyssinia.    8.  went  forth  .  .  .  and  spake — not  privately, 
lint  in  public;  a  proof  of  fearless  magnanimity,    die  for 
i  atuiger  In  the  place  where  he  Is,  for  .  .  .  mo  .  .  .  bread 
la  .  .  .  city— (Cf.  ch.  37.  21.)    He  had  heretofore  got  a  piece 
if  bread  supplied  to  him.    "  Seeing  that  there  is  the  utmost 
vant  of  bread  In  the  city,  so  that  even  If  he  were  at  large, 
i  ihere  could  no  more  be  regularly  supplied  to  him,  much 
ess  now  in  a  place  where  none  remember  or  pity  him, 
;  to  that  he  is  like  to  die  for  hunger."    "  No  more  bread," 
i 1 «.,  no  more  left  of  the  public  store  In  the  city  (oh.  87.  21) ; 
i  w,  aU  but  no  bread  left  anywhere.    [Mauser.]    10.  with 
thee — Hebrew,  "In  thine  hand,"  i.  «.,  at  "thy  disposal"  (1 
:  Samuel  16.  2).    "  From  hence,"  i.  e.,  from  the  gate  of  Ben- 
:  Jamln  where  the  king  was  sitting  (v.  7).    thirty  men— not 
merely  to  draw  up  Jeremiah,  but  to  guard  Ebed-melech 
kgalnst  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  princes  (v.  1-4), 
[in  executing  the  king's  command.     Ebed-melech  was  re- 
warded  for  his  faith,  love,  and  courage,  exhibited  at  a 
time  when  he  might  well  fear  the  wrath  of  the  princes,  to 
i  which  even  the  king  had  to  yield  (ch.  89.  16-18).    11.  cast 
eion «*—  "torn   clothes."      [Henderson.]     rotten   rags— 
I "  worn-out  garments."    God  oan  make  the  meanest  things 
His  instruments  of  goodness  to  His  people  (1  Corinthians 
'  L  27-29).       under  .  .  .   arm-holes — *'  under    the   Joints    of 
itine  hands,"  i.  «.,  where  the  fingers  Join  the  hand,  the 
slothes  being  in  order  that  the  bands  should  not  be  out 
oytae  cords.   [M  ach.hr.]   13.  court  of  .  .  .  prison—  Ebed- 
taeleoh  prudently  put  him  there  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
ills  enemies.    14.  third  entry— The  Hebrews  In  determin- 
tig  the  position  of  places  faced  the  east,  which  they  termed 
'  that  whioh  la  In  front ;"  the  south  was  thus  called  "  that 
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which  is  on  the  right  band ;"  the  north,  "  that  whloa  la  o*. 
the  left  band ;"  the  west,  "  that  which  Is  behind."  So  bo- 
ginning  with  the  east  they  might  term  it  the/lrst  or  prin- 
cipal entry  ;  the  sotUh  the  second  entry ;  the  north  the  "  third 
entry  "  of  the  outer  or  inner  court.  [Maukkr.]  The  third 
gate  of  the  temple  facing  the  palace;  for  through  It  the  en- 
trance lay  from  the  palace  into  the  temple  (1  Kings  10.  5, 
12).  It  was  westward  (1  Chronicles  26.  16,  18;  2  Chronicles 
9.11).  [Groticb.J  But  in  the  future  temple  It  is  eastward 
(Ezeklel  46.  1,  2,  8).  15.  wilt  thou  not  hearken  onto  m« 
— Zedekiah  does  not  answer  this  last  query;  the  former 
one  he  replies  to  in  v.  16.  Rather  translate,  "Thou  wilt 
not  hearken  to  me."  Jeremiah  Judges  so  from  the  past 
conduct  of  the  king.  Cf.  v.  17  with  v.  19.  16.  Lord  .  .  . 
made  us  this  soul — (Tsalah  57.  16.)  Implying,  "may  my 
life  (soul)  be  forfeited  If  I  deceive  thee."  [Calvin.]  17. 
princes — (Ch.  39.  3.)  He  does  not  say  "to  the  king  him- 
self," for  he  was  at  Rinlah,  in  Hamath  (ch.  39.  5;  2  Kings 
25.6).  "1/  thou  go  forth  "  {viz.,  to  sprrender ;  2  Kings  24. 
12;  Isaiah  36.  16),  God  foreknows  future  conditional  con- 
tingencies, and  ordains  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the 
means  to  the  eud.  19.  Afraid  of  the  .Tews— more  than  of 
God  (Proverbs  29.  25 ;  John  9.22;  12.43).  mock  me— treat 
me  Injuriously  (1  Samuel  81.  4).  33.  women— The  very 
evil  which  Zedekiah  wished  to  escape  by  disobeying  the 
command  to  go  forth  shall  befall  him  in  its  worst  form 
thereby.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  deserters  shall  "  mock  " 
him  (v.  19),  but  the  very  "  women  "  of  his  own  palace  and 
harem,  to  gratify  their  new  lords,  will  taunt  him.  A  no- 
ble king  in  sooth,  to  suffer  thyself  to  be  so  imposed  on  I 
Thy  frien&a— Hebrew,  men  of  thy  peace  (see  ch.  20.  10; 
Psalm  41.  9,  Margin).  The  king's  ministers  and  the  false 
prophets  who  misled  him.  sunk  In  .  .  .  mire — proverb- 
ial for.  Thou  art  Involved  by  "thy  friends'"  counsels  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  The  phrase  perhaps  alludes  to 
v.  6;  a  just  retribution  for  the  treatment  of  Jeremiah,  who 
literally  "sank  in  the  mire."  they  are  turned  .  .  .  back 
— having  Involved  thee  in  the  calamity,  they  themselves 
shall  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  deserting  to  the  Chal- 
deans (t>.  19).  33.  children— (Ch.  39.  6;  41. 10.)  "Wives... 
children  .  .  .  thou ;"  an  ascending  climax.  34.  Let  no 
man  know — If  thou  wilt  not  tell  this  to  the  people,  I  will 
engage  thy  safety.  35.  Kings  are  often  such  only  In  title ; 
they  are  really  under  the  power  of  their  subjects.  36. 
presented — lit.,  made  my  supplication  to  fall ;  Implying 
supplication  with  humble  prostration  (Note,  ch.  36.  7). 
Jonathan's  house — (ch.  37.  15),  different  from  Malchiah's 
dungeon  (v.  6).  This  statement  was  true,  though  not  the 
whole  truth  ;  the  princes  had  no  right  to  the  Information ; 
no  sanction  Is  given  by  Scripture  here  to  Jeremiah's  rep- 
resentation of  this  being  the  cause  of  bis  having  come  to 
the  king.  Fear  drove  him  to  it.  Cf.  Genesis  20.  2,  12;  on 
the  other  band,  1  Samuel  16.  2,  5.  left  off  speaking  with 
— Hebrew,  "  were  silent  from  him,"  i.  e.,  withdrawing  from 
him  they  left  him  quiet  (1  Samuel  7.  8,  Margin).  38.  1m 
whs  [there]  when  Jerusalem  was  taken — These  word* 
are  made  the  beginning  of  ch.  39.  by  many;  bat  the  ac- 
cents and  sense  support  English  Version. 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-18.  Jerusalem  taken.  Zedekiah'*  Fate.  Jrr 
km i ah  cared  for.  Ebed-melech  assured.  This  chap 
ter  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  describes  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  people  to  Babylon,  and 
the  fate  of  Zedekiah,  and  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  second 
the  assurance  of  safety  to  Ebed-melech.  1.  ninth  yew 
.  .  .  tenth  month— and  on  the  tenth  day  of  it  (ch.  52.  4 ;  S 
Kings  25.  1-4).  From  t>.  2,  "eleventh  year  .  .  .  fourth 
month  .  .  .  ninth  day,"  we  know  the  siege  lasted  one  and 
a  half  years,  excepting  the  suspension  of  it  caused  by 
Pharaoh.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  present  in  the  beginning 
of  the  siege,  but  was  at  Rlblah  at  its  close  (t>.  8.  «;  cf.  ch, 
88. 17).  3.  sat— expressing  military  occupation  or  ancamp- 
ment.  middle  gate — the  gate  from  the  upper  olty  (oonv 
prehendlng  Monnt  Zlon)  to  the  lower  city  (north  of  the 
former  and  much  lower) ;  it  was  Into  the  lattor  (the  norA 
side)  the  Chaldeans  forced  an  entry,  and  took  up  thatr 
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f»jiettion  opposite  the  gate  of  the  "  middle"  wall,  between 
the  lower  aud  upper  city.    Zedeklah  fled  In  the  opposite, 
i.  «.,  tlie  south  direction  (v.  4).     Hergalsharexer,  Samgar- 
nebo- proper  names  formed  from  those  of  the  Idols,  Ner- 
val and  Nebo(2  Kings  17.30;   Isaiah  46.1).     Rab-saris— 
mi>a  n  1  ng  chief  of  the  eunuchs.    Rab-mag — chief  of  the  magi ; 
brought  with  the  expedition  In  order  that  Its  lssne  might 
be   foreknown  through  his  astrological  skill.    Mag  Is  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  great,  powerful.    The  magi  were  a 
■sacerdotal   caste  among   the   Medes,  and   supported  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.    4.  the  king's  garden— the  "gate" 
to  it   from  the  upper  city  above  was  appropriated  to  the 
tings  alone;    "stairs"  led  down  from  Mount  Zion  and 
the  palace  to  the  king's  garden  below  (Nehemlah  8.  15). 
two  walls— Zedeklah  might  have  held  the  upper  city 
Linger,  but  want  of  provisions  drove  him  to  flee  by  the 
doable  wall  south  of  Zion,  towards  the  plains  of  Jericho 
[v.  6),  in  order  to  escape  beyond  Jordan  to  Arabia  De- 
serta.    He  broke  an  opening  In  the  wall  to  get  out  (Eze- 
klel  12.  12).    5.  Rlhlafi—  north  of  Palestine  (see  ch.  1.  14; 
Numbers  84.  11).      Hamath  Is  Identified    by  commenta- 
tors with  Autioch,  In  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  called  Epi- 
phania,   from    Antlochus   Epiphanes.     gave  Judgment 
upon  him — lit.,  spake  juagsnentji  with  him,  i.  e.,  brought 
him  to  trial  as  a  common  criminal,  not  as  a  king.    He 
hail    violated    his   oath  (Ezeklel   17.  18-19;    2  Chronicles 
86.  13).     6.  slew  .  .  .  sons  .  .  .  before  his  eyea—  previous 
to  his  eyes  being  "put  out"  (v.  7);    lit.,  dug   out.     The 
Assyrian  structures  depict  the  delight  with  which   the 
kings  struck  out,  often  with  their  own  hands,  the  eyes  of 
captive  princes.    This  passage  reconciles  ch.  32.  4,  "his 
eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes;"  with  Ezeklel  12. 18,  "he  shall 
not  see  Babylon,  though  he  shall  die  there."    slew  all . .  . 
nobles— (Ch.  27.  20.)    8.  burned  .  .  .   the  houses— (Ch.  62. 
12,  13.)    Not  Immediately  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  but 
In  the  month  after,  viz.,  the  fifth  month  (ct  v.  2).    The  de- 
lay was  probably  caused  by  the  princes  having  to  send  to 
Riblah  to  know  the  king's  pleasure  as  to  the  city.    9. 
remnant — excepting  the  poorest  (v.  10),  who  caused  Ne- 
buchadnezzar no  apprehensions,    those  .  .  .  that  fell  to 
him — the  deserters  were  distrusted;  or  they  may  have 
been  removed  at  their  own  request,  lest  the  people  should 
vent  their  rage  on  them  as  traitors,  after  the  departure  of 
the  Chaldeans,     rest  .  .  .  that  remained — distinct  from 
the  previous  "  remnant:"  there  he  means  the  remnant  of 
those  besieged  in  the  city,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  spared  ; 
here,  those  scattered  through  various  districts  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  not  been  besieged.  [Calvin.]    10.  left  .  .  . 
the  poor  .  .  .  which  had  nothing — the  poor  have  least 
to  lose;  one  of  the  providential  compensations  of  their 
lot.    They  who  before  had  been  stripped  of  their  posses- 
sions by  the  wealthier  Jews  obtain,  not  only  their  own, 
but    those  of  others.     11.    Jeremiah's   prophecies    were 
known  to  Nebuchadnezzar  through  deserters  (t>.  9;  ch,  88. 
19),  also  through  the  Jews  carried  to  Babylon  with  Jeco- 
nlah  (cf.  ch.  40.  2).    Hence  the  king's  kindness  to  him.    13. 
look  well  to  him— Hebrew,  set  thine  eye*  upon  Mm;  pro- 
vide for  his  well-being.    13.  Nebuzaradan  .  .  .  sent — he 
was  then  at  Raman  (ch.  40. 1).    14.  Gedallah — son  of  Ahl- 
ttarn,  the  former  supporter  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  26.  24).    Geda- 
llah was  the  chief  of  the  deserters  to  the  Chaldeans,  and 
was  set  over  the  remnant  In  Judea  as  one  likely  to  remain 
faithful  to  Nebuchadnezzar.   His  residence  was  at  Mlzpah 
(ch.  40.  6).    home — the  house  of  Gedallah,  wherein  Jere- 
miah might  remain  as  in  a  safe  asylum.    As  in  oh.  40. 1 
Jeremiah  is  represented  as  "  bound  In  chains"  when  he 
came  to  Ramah  among  the  captives  to  be  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, this  release  of  Jeremiah  Is  thought  by  Maurek  to  be 
distinct  from  that  In  oh.  40.5,6.  But  he  seems  first  to  have 
been  released  from  the  court  of  the  prison,  and  to  have 
been  taken  to  Ramah,  still  in  chains,  and  then  committed 
In  freedom  to  Gedaliah.    dwelt  among  the  people — i.  «., 
was  made  free.    15-18.  Belonging  to  the  time  when  the 
eJty  was  not  yet  taken,  and  when  Jeremiah  was  still  In 
the  court  of  the  prison  (oh.  88. 13).    This  passage  is  inserted 
here  because  It  was  now  that  Ebed-melech's  good  act  (ch. 
m.  7-12;  Matthew  25.  43)  was  to  be  rewarded  In  his  deliver- 
ance     1<>.  Go — not  literally,  for  he  whs  In  confinement 


but  figuratively,     before  thee— In  thy  sign t.   ll.thsuto* 
of  whom  thou  nrt   nfrald— (Ch.  38. 1,  4-6.)    The  eourtlert 
and  princes  hostile  to  thee  for  having  delivered  Jeremiad 
shall  have  a  danger  coming  eo  home  to  thi  .iselves  as  U 
have  no  power  to  hurt.     Heretofore  lntiepld,  he  was  no* 
afraid  ;  this  prophecy  was  therefore  the  more  weloonif  tc 
him.     18.  like  .  .  .  for  a  prey— (Note*,  ch.  21.  9;  0.  S;   .. 
5.)    put .  .  .  trust  In  me— (Ch.  38.7-9.)     Trust  In  God  \ 
the  root  of  his  fearlessness  of  the  wrath  of  men,  1      Li. 
humanity  to  the  prophet  (1  Chron'.  les  5.  20;  Psaln\  *     .'XT 
The  "life"  he  thus  risked  was  to  be  his  rewar      coin 
spared  beyond  all  hope,  when  the  lives  of  hl~  v     i    ci 
should  he  forfeited  ("for  a  prey"). 

CHAPTER    XL 

Ver.  1-16.    Jeremiah  is  set  ntu  at  Rax  ah,  and  gob 
to  Okdaliah,  to  whom  the  Kexk ant  of  Jbtts  repair. 
Johanan  Warns  Gedaliah  of  Ishllasl'c  (X  NoyrJLi.OM 
IN  vain.  1.  word  that  came— the  heading  of  a  now  pr.rtol 
the  book  (ch.  41.-44),  viz.,  the  prophecies  to  the  Jovrs  la 
Judea  and  Egypt  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  blendod  -.71U 
history.    The  prophecy  does  not  begin  till  ch.  42. 7,  and  the 
previous  history  Is  Introductory  to  It    bound  li»  cfc/tlij 
—though  released  from  the  court  of  the  prison  (Note,  ch. 
89. 14),  In  the  confusion  at  the  burning  of  the  city  he  seema 
to  have  been  led  away  In  chains  with  the  other  captivea 
and  not  till  he  reached  Ramah  to  have  gained  full  liberty 
Nebuzaradan  had  his  quarters  at  Ramah,  in  Benjamin 
and  there  he  collected  the  captives  previous  to  their  re- 
moval to  Babylon  (ch.  8L  15).    He  In  releasing  Jeremiah 
obeyed  the  king's    commands    (ch.  89.  11).      Jeremiah'* 
"chains"  for  a  time  were  due  to  the  negligence  of  thus* 
to  whom  he  had  been  committed;  or  else  to  Nebuzarsf, 
dan's  wish  to  upbraid  the  people  with  tbelr  perverse  '.n- 
gratitude  In  Imprisoning  Jeremiah  [Calvin];  hence  he 
addresses  the  people  (ye  .  .  .  you)  as  much  as  Jeremiah  (« 
2,  8).    a.  The  Babylonians  were  In  some  measure  aware, 
through  Jeremiah's  prophecies  (ch.  89. 11),  that  they  jvtii 
the  instruments  of  God's  wrath  on  His  people      3.  y» 
(Note,  v.  L)    His  address  Is  directed  to  the  Jews  as  wel'  as 
to  Jeremiah.   God  makes  the  very  heathen  testify  for  H.  u 
against  them  (Deuteronomy  29.  24,  25).    4.  look  well  unu 
thee — the  very  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  charge  (ch.  38 
12).     all  the  land  Is  before  thee  .  .  .  seemeth  good — (Goil 
esls  20.  16,  Margin.)    Jeremiah  alone  had  the  option  glv*n 
him  of  staying  where  he  pleased,  when  all  the  rest  wer* 
either  carried  off,  or  forced  to  remain  there.    5.  while  h« 
was  not  ytit  gone  back — parenthetical.    When  Jercmlab 
hesitated  whether  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go,  Nebuzar- 
adan proceeded  to  say,  "Go,  then,  to  Gedallah,"  Ac.  (nol 
as  English  Version,  "  Go  back,  also"),  if  thou  preferroH  tut 
Nebuzaradan  inferred  from  Jeremiah's  hesitancy)  tc  stop 
here  rather  than  go  with  me.     victuals — (Isaiah  31. 18. 
reward — rather,  a  present.  This  must  have  been  a  season' 
able  relief  to  the  prophet,  who  probably  lost  his  all  In  th« 
siege.   6.  Mlzpah— in  Benjamin,  north-west  of  Jerusalem 
(ch.  41.  5,  6,  9).    Not  the  Mlzpah  In  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan 
(Judges  10.17).  Jeremiah  showed  his  patriotism  and  pleij 
In  remaining  in  his  country  amidst  afflictions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews,  rather  than  g< 
to  enjoy  honours  and  pleasures  In  a  heathen  court  (He- 
brews 11.24-26).    This  vindicates  his  purity  of  motive  ir 
his  withdrawal  (ch.  87.  12-14).  7.  captains  ...  In  the  fieldi 
—The  leaders  of  the  Jewish  army  had  been  "scattered' 
throughout  the  country  on  the  capture  of  Zedeklah  (en 
52.  8),  In  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Chaldeans.     • 
Netophathlte — from  Netophah,  a  town  in  Judah  (2  8arn 
nel  23.  28).    Maachathita— from  Maachathl,  at  the  foot  ol 
Mount  Hermon  (Deuteronomy  8.  14).     0.  Fear  not—  Thej 
were  afraid  that  they  should   not   obtain   pardon   fron 
the  Chaldeans  for  their  acts.    He  therefore  assured  then 
of  safety  by  an  oath,    serve — lit.,  to  stand  before  (a.  10  ;  ch 
52.  12),  <.«.,  to  be  at  hand  ready  to  execute  the  oomaiaLJ 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.    10.  Mlzpah— lying  on  the  w»j 
between  Babylon  and  Judah,  and  so  convenient  for  trans 
acting  business  between  the  two  countries.    As  fcr  aw 
.  •.  .  but  ye— be  artfully,  in  order  to  conciliate  Ihaui,  iaj> 
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r«»*ut*  tue  burden  of  the  service  to  the  Chaldearj*  t.o  fill- 
)  jirf  on  A' "»,  wh1 1st  they  may  freely  gather  their  vr.'  id,  f  ralta, 
d  "11.  He  does  not  uow  add  that  these  very  frclta  "./are 
u»  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  tribute  to  co  pall  to 
Babylon  :  which,  though  fruitful  In  corn,  was  leas  produc- 
\lve  of  grapes,  figs,  aud  olives.  [Herodotus,  L  193.1  The 
grant  of  '  vineyards"  to  the  "poor"  (ch.88. 10)  would  give 
'icpe  to  the  discontented  of  enjoying  the  best  fruits  (v.  12). 
\1.  Jews  .  .  .  lit  Noab — who  had  fled  thither  at  the  ap- 
tr&act.  •'!  Uip  Chaldeans.  Ood  thus  tempered  the  severity 
it  hi*  vengeance  that  a  remnant  might  be  left.  13.  In 
th«-  ft«tu — uoi  iu  t  lie  city,  but  scattered  in  the  country 
v.  ">.  1 1.  Haalls — called  from  the  Idol  Baal,  as  was 
often  the  case  lu  heathen  names.  Ammonite — so  It 
was  to  them  that  Ishmael  went  after  murdering  Oedaliah 
vi  |l.  10).  wlay — lit.,  strtke  thee  in  the  soul.,  i. «.,  a  deadly 
ttroke.  Itilimael— being  of  the  royal  seed  of  David  (oh.  11. 
ti,  he  envied  Gedaliah  the  presidency  to  which  he  thought 
himself  entitled;  therefore  he  leagued  himself  with  the 
ancient  heathen  enemy  of  Judah.  believed  .  ,  .  not— 
generous,  but  unwise  unsuspiclousness  (Ecolesiastes  9.  ltii. 
ID.  thou  upeakcst  falsely — a  mystery  of  providence  that 
Ood  should  permit  the  righteous,  in  spite  of  warning, 
thus  to  rush  Into  the  trap  laid  for  them!  Isaiah  57.  1 
raggexlK  a  solution. 

CHAPTER   XLI. 

ver.  1-18.  ishmael  murders  gedaliah  1kd  others, 
then  Flees  to  the  Ammonites.  Johanan  Pursues 
Him,  Recovers  the  Captives,  asd  Purposes  to  flek 
ro  Egypt  for  Fear  of  the  Chaldeans,    l.  seventh. 

tonth— the  second  month  after  the  burning  of  the  city 
(oh.  62.  12,  13).  and  the  princes— not  the  nominative. 
And  the  princes  came;  for  the  "princes"  are  not  men- 
tioned either  in  the  next  verse  or  in  2  Kings  25.  25 :  but, 
"Ishmael  being  of  the  seed  royal  and  of  the  princes  of  the 
king."  [Maurer.]  But  the  ten  men  were  the  "princes  of 
the  king :"  thus  Maurer's  objection  has  no  weight :  so 
Stu/liah  Version,  eat  bread  together— Ishmael  murdered 
(Jedailah,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  in  viola- 
Uon  of  the  sacred  right  of  hospitality  (Psalm  41.  9).  <S. 
(lew  him  whom  the  king  rnf  Babylon  had  made  gov- 
trnor— This  assigns  a  reason  for  their  slaying  him,  as  well 
showing  the  magnitude  of  their  crime  (Daniel  2.  21 ; 
Romans  13.  1).  slew  all  the  Jews— namely,  the  attend- 
ant* and  ministers  of  Gedaliah;  or,  the  military  alone, 
about  his  person,  translate,  "  even  (not  and,  as  English  Ver- 
Hon)  the  men  of  war,"  The  main  portion  of  the  people 
with  Gedaliah,  Including  Jeremiah,  Ishmael  carried  away 
taptive  (v.  10, 16).  4.  no  man  knew  It— i.  e.,  outside  Mlz- 
pah.  Before  that  tidings  of  the  murder  had  gone  abroad. 
4.  beards  shaven,  Ac— indicating  their  deep  sorrow  at 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city,  out  themselves — 
a  heathen  custom,  forbidden  (Leviticus  19.  27,  28;  Deuter- 
onomy 14. 1).  These  men  were  mostly  froin  Samaria, 
where  the  ten  tribes,  previous  to  their  deportation,  had 
(alien  into  heathen  practices,  offerings— unbloody.  They 
do  not  bring  sacrificial  victims,  but  "incense,"  Ac,  to 
testify  their  piety,  house  of .  .  .  Lord — t.  e.,  the  place 
Where  the  house  of  the  Lord  had  stood  (2  Kings  25.  9). 
The  place  In  which  a  temple  had  stood,  even  when  It  had 
been  destroyed,  was  held  sacred.  [Pafiniaw.J  Those 
"from  Shiloh"  would  naturally  seek  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  since  it  was  at  Shiloh  It  originally  was  set  up 
(Joshua  18.  1).  6.  weeping— pretending  to  weep,  as  they 
did,  for  the  ruin  of  the  temple.  Com*  to  Oedallah— as 
If  he  was  one  of  Gedallah's  retinae.    T.  and  oast  them  Into 

. .  pit— he  had  not  killed  them  In  the  pit  (of.  v.  9) ;  these 
words  are  therefore  rightly  supplied  In  English  Version. 
the  pit— the  pit  or  cistern  made  by  Asa  to  guard  against 
a  want  of  water  when  Baasha  was  about  to  besiege  the 
oatj  (v.  9.  1 ;  1  Kings  15.  22).  The  trench  or  fosse  round  the 
aity.  [Ukotiuk.]  Ishmael's  motive  for  the  murder  seems 
v>  have  been  a  suspicion  that  they  were  coining  to  live 

nailer  Gsdaiiah.  8.  treasures— It  was  customary  to  hide 
•tr-vn  Id  oav  Hies  underground  In  troubled  limes.  "We 
«.H*e  treasures."  which  we  will  arlve.  If  our  liven  i>e  s-j*  red. 


slew  .  .  .  not — (Proverbs  13.  8.)     Ishmael  s    avarioe 
needs  overcame  his  cruelty.    9.  because  of  Gedaliah— 

rather,  "near  Gedaliah,"  viz.,  those  Intercepted  by  Iab> 
mael  on  their  way  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and  killed 
at  Mizpah,  where  Gedaliah  had  lived.  So  2  Chronicles  17. 
15,  "next;"  Nehemlah  3.2,  Margin,  lit.,  as  here,  "at  hit 
hand."  "In  the  reign  of  Gedaliah."  [Calvin.]  However, 
English  Version  gives  a  good  sense:  Ishmael's  reason  for 
killing  them  was  because  of  his  supposing  them  to  be  con* 
uected  with  Gedaliah.  10.  the  king's  daughters— (Ch, 
43.  6.)  Zedeklau's.  Ishmael  must  have  got  additional  fol- 
lowers (whom  the  hope  of  gain  attracted),  besides  those 
who  originally  set  out  with  him  (v.  1),  so  as  to  have  been 
able  to  carry  off  all  the  residue  of  the  people.  He  probably 
meant  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  Ammonites  (ch.  40.  14, 
Note).  11.  Johanan— the  friend  of  Gedaliah  who  had 
warned  him  of  Ishmael's  treachery,  but  In  vain  (ch.  40.  8, 
13).  IZ.  the  .  .  .  witters  ...  In  Glbeon— (2  Samuel  2.  18.) 
A  large  rebervolr  or  take.  Glbeon-  on  the  road  from  Miz- 
pah to  Amnion  :  one  of  the  sacerdotal  cities  of  Benjamin, 
four  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  now  El-fib.  13.  glad 
— at  the  prospect  of  having  a  deliverer  from  their  captiv- 
ity. 14.  cast  about — came  round.  IB.  men  ofwai — "  the 
men  of  war,"  stated  in  t;.  3  to  have  been  slain  by  Ishmael, 
must  refer  to  the  military  about  Gedallah's  person  ;  "  the 
men  of  war"  here  to  those  not  so.  eunuchs— the  kings 
of  Judah  had  adopted  the  bad  practice  of  having  harems 
and  eunuchs  from  the  surrounding  heathen  kingdoms. 
17.  dwelt— for  a  time,  until  they  were  ready  for  their 
Journey  to  Ugypt  (ch.  42).  habitation  of  Chiinham — his 
caravanserai  close  by  Bethlehem.  David,  In  reward  for 
Barzlllai's  loyalty,  took  Chlmham  his  son  under  his  pa- 
tronage, and  made  over  to  him  his  own  patrimony  in  th« 
land  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  thence  called  the  habitation 
of  Chlmham  (Geruth-Chimham),  though  it  reverted  to 
David's  heirs  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Caravanserais  ia 
compound  Persian  word,  meaning  "the  house  of  a  com- 
pany of  travellers")  differ  from  our  Inns,  in  that  there  is 
no  host  to  supply  food,  but  each  traveller  must  carry  with 
him  his  own.  18.  afraid— lest  the  Chaldeans  should  sus- 
pect  all  the  Jews  of  being  Implicated  in  Ishmael's  treason, 
as  though  the  Jews  sought  to  have  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  David  {v.  1).  Their  better  way  towards  gaining  God's 
favour  would  have  been  to  have  laid  the  blame  on  the 
real  culprit,  and  to  have  oleared  themselves.  A  tortuous 
policy  is  the  parent  of  fear.  Righteousness  Inspires  with 
boldness  (Psalm  68.  6;  Proverbs  28. 1). 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

Ver.  1-22.  The  Jews  and  Johanan  Inquire  of  God, 
through  Jeremiah,  as  to  Going  to  Egypt,  Promis- 
ing Obedience  to  His  Will.  Their  Safett  on  Con- 
dition of  Staying  in  Judea,  and  their  Destruction 
in  the  Event  of  Going  to  Egypt,  are  Foretold.  Thkib 
Hypocrisy  in  Asking  for  Counsel  which  they  Meant 
not  to  Follow  if  Contrary  to  their  Own  Deter- 
mination, is  Reproved,  a.  Jeremiah— he  probably  wm 
one  of  the  number  carried  off  from  Mizpah,  and  dwell 
with  Johanan  (ch.  41. 16).  Hence  the  expression  is,  "  cam* 
near"  (v.  1),  not  "sent."  Let  .  .  .  supplication  be  b*> 
cepted— lit.,  fail  (Note,  ch.  38.  7 ;  87.  20).  pray  for  us— (Gen- 
esis 20.  7 ;  Isaiah  87.  4;  James  5. 16.)  thy  God— (v.  5.)  The 
Jews  use  this  form  to  express  their  belief  in  the  peculiar 
relation  In  which  Jeremiah  stood  to  God  as  His  accredited 
prophet.  Jeremiah  in  his  reply  reminds  them,  that  Got! 
is  their  God,  as  well  as  his  ("your  God"),  as  being  the 
covenant  people  (v.  4).  They  in  turn  acknowledge  this 
in  v.  6,  "the  Lord  our  God."  few  of  many— as  had  been 
foretold  (Leviticus  26.  22).  3.  They  consulted  God,  Ilk* 
many,  not  so  much  to  know  what  was  right,  as  wish- 
ing Him  to  authorize  what  they  had  already  deter- 
mined on,  whether  agreeable  to  His  will  or  not,  So 
Ahab  in  consulting  Mlcalah  (1  Kings  22.  IS).  Of.  Jere- 
miah's answer  (v.  4)  with  Mloaiah's  (1  Kings  22.  14).  4.  1 
nave  heard— i.  «.,  1  accede  to  your  request,  year  Qo4 
ttttiug  His  by  adoption,  ye  are  not  your  own,  and  are  botUD4 
to  whatever  He  wills  (Exodus  19  5,  8 ;  1  Uor) nthlasui  A.  W 
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IPX  uuwer  you— 4. «.,  through  me.  Ueep  uoitiiog  ba«k 
— <1  Samuel  S.  18 ;  Act*  20.  20.)  5.  I-ord  be  a  true  .  .  .  wlU 
*»—  (Genesis  31.  60;  Psalm  89.  87;  Revelation  1.  6;  3,  14  ; 
it.  11.)  o.  evil — not  moral  evil,  whloh  God  cannot  oorn- 
mand  (James  1.  13),  but  what  may  be  disagreeable  and  karri 
to  us.  Piety  obeys  God,  without  questioning,  at  all  costs. 
Be*  the  Instance  defective  In  this,  that.  It  obeyed  only  so 
far  as  was  agreeable  to  Itself  (1  Samuel  15.  8,  9,  18-15,  20-28). 
V.  ten  days  — Jeremiah  did  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
waited  God's  time  and  revelation,  shewing  tbe  reality  of 
his  inspiration.  Man  left  to  himself  would  have  given 
an  immediate  response  to  the  people,  who  were  Impatient 
of  delay.  The  delay  was  designed  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
their  professed  willingness  to  obey,  and  that  they  should 
have  full  time  to  deliberate  (Deuteronomy  8.  2).  True 
obedience  bows  to  God's  time,  as  well  as  His  way  and 
will.  10.  If  ye  .  .  .  abide— vie,  under  the  Babylonian 
authority,  to  which  God  hath  appointed  that  all  should 
be  subject  (Daniel  2.  37,  88).  To  resist  was  to  resist  God. 
build  .  ,  .  plant — metaphor  for,  /  wiil.  firmly  establish  you 
(oh.  24.8).  I  repent  .  .  .  of  the  •▼11— (Ch.  18. 8;  Deuterono- 
my 82.  36.)  /  am  satisfied  icifj  the  punishment  I  Aow  mJUeted 
on  you,  if  only  you  add  not  a  new  offence.  [Gbotius.  I 
God  is  said  to  "repent."  when  he  alters  His  outward  ways 
of  dealing.  12.  show  mercies—  rather,  /  will  emett*  (in 
him)  feeling*  of  merry  towards  you.  (CALVIN.)  osbm 
ywi  to  return — permit  you  to  return  to  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  the  possessions  from  whloh  you  arewisWng 
to  withdraw  t  h  rough  fear  of  the  Chaldeans.  By  departing 
in  disobedience  they  should  incur  the  very  evils  they 
wished  thereby  to  escape;  and  by  staying  they  should 
gain  the  blessings  which  they  feared  to  lose  by  doing  so. 
13.  If  ye  say,  Ac. — avowed  rebellion  against  God,  who  had 
often  (Deuteronomy  17.  16),  as  now,  forbidden  their  going 
to  Egypt,  lest  they  should  be  entangled  In  its  Idolatry.  14. 
where  we  shall  see  no  war— here  they  betray  their  im- 
piety in  not  believing  God's  promise  (v.  10,  11),  as  if  He 
were  a  liar  (1  John  5.  10).  IS.  wholly  sat  yomr  fa— 
firmly  resolve  (Luke  9.  51)  In  spite  of  all  warnings  (ch.  44. 
1ft).  16.  sword,  which  ye  feared,  shall  overtake  yon — 
The  very  evils  we  think  to  escape  by  sin,  we  bring  on  our- 
selves thereby.  What  our  hearts  are  most  set  on  often 
prove  fatal  to  us.  Tho.se  who  think  to  escape  troubles  by 
changing  their  place  will  find  them  wherever  they  go 
(Ereklel  11.8).  The  "sword"  here  is  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  fulfilled  the  prediction  in  his  expedition  to 
Africa  (according  to  Mkgasthbnes,  a  heathen  wrttor), 
800  b.  o.  17.  all  the  men— excepting  the  "  small  number" 
mentioned  (ch.  44.  14,  28),  viz.,  those  who  were  forced  Into 
Egypt  against  their  will,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Ac,  and  those 
who  took  Jeremiah's  advice  and  fled  from  Egypt  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Chaldeans.  18.  As  salne  isgiir,  Ac— 
As  ye  have  already,  to  your  sorrow,  found  me  true  to  my 
word.  BO  "hull  ye  agalu  (ch.  7.  20;  18.  16).  shall  sea  this 
place  no  more— ye  shall  not  return  to  Judea,  as  those 
shall  who  have  been  removed  to  Babylon.  19.  I  have 
admonished —  til.,  testified,  i.  «.,  solemnly  admonished, 
having  yourselves  as  my  witnesses ;  so  that  if  ye  perish, 
ye  yourselves  will  have  to  confess  that  it  was  through 
your  own  fault,  not  through  ignorance,  ye  perished.  90. 
dissembled  In  your  hearts — rather,  "ye  have  used  deceit 
against  your  (own)  souls."  It  is  not  God,  but  yourselves, 
whom  ye  deceive,  to  your  own  ruin,  by  your  own  dis- 
simulation (Galatlans  6.  7).  [Calvin.]  Bat  the  words  fol- 
lowing accord  best  with  English  Version,  ye  have  dissembled 
la  your  hearts  (v.  3,  note)  towards  me,  when  ye  sent  me  to 
consult  God  for  yon.  31.  declared  It— viz.,  the  Divine 
will.  I  .  .  .  but  ye— -antithesis.  I  have  dona  my  part ; 
hut  ye  do  not  yours.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  ye  act  not 
rightly,  J83.  sojourn— for  a  txme,  until  they  could  return 
tothsir  country.  They  expected,  therafore,  to  be  restored, 
la  spite  of  God's  prediction  to  the  contrary. 

CHAPTER    XLIII. 

V*T.  1-18.      THB  JBWS  CARRY  JKBEWT k  W   AND   SAXUOH 
OTOO  B»  YPT.     JBBJKMIAH  FORETELLS  IT  A  TTBB  TUB  CON- 

VTOK  or  Sara  by  Nkbdchadjtmi  t  m,  abb  thb  Fats 
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of  TB  £  l<"uornvic8.  a.  Azarlah— the  author  of  the  j-ujsat 
of  golug  into  Egypt.  A  vary  different  man  from  tbe  Abb. 
riah  in  Babylon  ( Daniel  1.  7 ;  8. 12-18).  proud— pride  Is  Um 
parent  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of  God.  3.  Bsnieh 
—he  being  the  younger  spake  out  tbe  revelations  which 
he  received  from  Jeremiah  more  vehemently.  From  t.hls 
cause,  and  from  their  knowing  that  be  was  In  favour  with 
the  Chaldeans,  arose  their  suspicion  of  him.  Their  perverse 
fickleness  was  astonishing.  Da  ch.  42.  they  acknowledged 
the  trustworthiness  of  Jeremiah,  of  which  they  had  for 
so  Long  so  many  proofs ;  yet  here  they  accuse  him  of  a  lie. 
The  mind  of  the  unregenerate  n_an  is  full  of  deceits,  ft, 
remnant  .  .  .  returned  from  all  nations— (Ch.  40.  11,  12.) 
6.  the  king's  daughters—  Zedeklah's  (ch.  41. 10).  T.  Tah- 
panhes— (Ch.  2.  16,  note.)  Daphne  on  the  Tanltlc  branch 
of  the  Nile,  near  Peluslnm.  They  naturally  came  to  H 
first,  being  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  towards  Palestine. 
B.  xtoues — to  be  laid  as  the  foundation  beneath  Nebo> 
chadnezzar's  throne  («,  10).  clay— mortar,  brich-hila 
—bricks  In  that  hot  country  are  generally  dried  In  the  | 
sun,  not  burned.  The  palace  of  Pharaoh  was  being  built 
or  repaired  at  this  time;  hence  arose  the  mortar  and 
brick-kiln  at  the  entry.  Of  the  same  materials  as  Pha- 
raoh's house  was  built  of,  the  substructure  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's throne  should  be  constructed.  By  a  visible  sym- 
bol implying  that  the  throne  of  the  latter  shall  be  raised 
on  th*-  downfall  of  the  former.  Egypt  at  that  time  con- 
tended with  Babylon  for  the  empire  of  the  East.  10.  my 
servant — God  often  makes  one  wicked  man  or  nations 
scourge  to  another  (Ezekiel  29.  18,  19,  20).  royal  pavilion 
—the  rich  tapestry  (lit.,  ornament)  which  nung  round  the 
throne  from  above.  11.  such  as  are  for  death  to  death— 
i.  «.,  the  deadhf/  plsigue.  Borne  he  shall  cause  to  die  by  the 
plague  Arising  from  insufficient  or  bad  food;  others,  by 
the  sword;  others  he  shall  lead  captive,  according  as  God^ 
Shall  order  It  (ch.  15.  2,  note).  1«.  houses  of  .  .  .  gods— he 
shall  not  spare  even  the  temple,  such  will  be  his  fury.  A 
reproof  to  the  Jews,  that  they  betook  themselves  to  Egypt, 
a  land  whose  own  safety  depended  on  helpless  idols. 
lwm  .  .  .  carry  .  .  .  captives — tntrn  the  Egyptian  idols 
of  wood,  carry  to  Babylon  those  of  gold  and  other  metals. 
array  himself  with  the  land,  Ac. — Isaiah  49.  18  has  the 
same  metaphor,  as  a  shepherd,  Ac. — he  shall  become 
master  of  Egypt  as  speedily  and  easily  as  a  shepherd, 
about  to  pass  on  with  his  flock  to  another  place,  puts  on 
uis  garment.  13.  images—statues  or  obelisks.  Beth- 
■hemeeh — i.  «.,  the  house  of  the  sun.  In  Hebrew ;  called  by 
the  Greeks  Hellopolls;  by  the  Egyptians,  On  .(Genesis  4L 
46);  east  of  the  Nile,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Memphis. 
Ephralm  Syrus  says,  the  statues  rose  to  the  height  of 
sixty  cubits ;  the  base  was  ten  cubits.  Above  there  was  a 
mitre  of  1000  pounds  weight.  Hieroglyphics  are  traced 
around  the  only  obelisk  remaining  In  the  present  day, 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  l.lgh.  On  the  fifth  year  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar,  leaving  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  undertook  hie  expedition  to  Egypt  (Josb- 
phcs,  Antiquities,  10. 9,  7 1.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  have  a  tradition  that  their  land  was  devastated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  their  king  having 
received  the  Jews  under  his  protection,  and  that  it  lay 
desolate  forty  years.  But  see  note,  Ezekiel  39.  2,  18.  shall 
he  burn— here  the  act  Is  attributed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
Instrument,  which  in  v.  12  is  attributed  to  God..  It  even 
the  temples  be  not  spared,  much  less  private  houses. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Ver.  1-30.  Jeremiah  Reproves  the  Jews  fob  thkib 
Idolatry  in  Egypt,  and  Denounces  God's  Judgment* 
OB  THEM  AND  Egypt  ALIKE.  1.  Migdoi— meaning  fl 
tower.  A  city  east  of  Egypt,  towards  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus 
14.  2;  Numbers  83.  7).  Noph— Memphis,  now  Cairo  (ch.  % 
10).  Pathros— Upper  Egypt  (Isaiah  11.  11).  3.  evil  .  .  . 
ayes  Jerusalem  —  If  I  spared  not  my  own  sacred  city 
ranch  less  shall  ye  he  safe  in  Egypt,  which  I  loathe,  ft, 
they  -went  — implying  perverse  assiduity  :  they  went  ees 
a/  their  wot/  to  burn  incense  (one  species  of  idolatry  pal 
fat  all  kinds).  Ac.    4.  (3  Chronioles  3*.  15.)  1.  naw-etf* 
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io  monv  warnings,    commit  .  .  .  UxU  .  .      evil  against 
r(Rr  soul*— (Ch.  7. 19 ;  Numbers  18.  88 ;  Proverbs  8.  88.)   It 
■  uot  God  ■whom  you  Injure,  but  yourselves.    8.  in  .  .  . 
Ilgypt  —  where  they  polluted  themselves  to  Ingratiate 
Ui  erase]  ves  with  the  Egyptians,    ye  be  gome— not  com- 
pelled by  fear,  but  of  your  own  accord,  when  I  forbade 
roo,  and  when  It  was  free  to  you  to  stay  In  Judea.    that 
ye  might  cut  yourselves  off— they,  as  It  were,  purposely 
jourted  their  own  ruin.    0.  Have  you  forgotten  how  the 
ertekednesses  of  your  fathers  were  the  source  of  the  greatest 
»alamltles  to  you?  their  wives— the  Jewish  queens  were 
jreat  promoters  of  Idolatry  (1  Kings  11.  1-8;  15. 18;  18.  31). 
(he  land  of  Judah— they  defiled  the  land  which  was  holy 
unto  God.      10.  They  .  .  .  you  —  the  third  person   puts 
them  to  a  distance  from  God  on  account  of  their  alienating 
themselves  from  Him.    The  second  person  implies  that 
God   formerly  had  directly  addressed  them,    humbled— 
KC,  contrite  (Psalm  51.  17).    neither  .  .  .  feared— {Proverbs 
J8.  U.)    11.  cut  off  all  Judah— i.  e.,  all  the  Idolaters ;  v.  28 
shows  that  some  ueturned  to  Judea  (cf.  ch.  42. 17).  14.  none 
.  .  .  shall  escape  .  .  .  that  they  should  return,  Ac— The 
Jews  had  gone  to  Egypt  with  the  idea  that  a  return   to 
Judea,  which  they  thought  hopeless  to  their  brethren  In 
Babylon,  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  themselves  In  Egypt : 
the  exact  reverse  should  happen  in  the  case  of  each  re- 
spectively.   The  Jews  whom  God  sent  to  Babylon  were 
there  weaned  from  Idolatry,  and  were  restored ;  those  who 
went  to  Egypt  by  their  perverse  will  were  hardened  In 
Idolatry,  and  perished  there,    have  a  desire — lit.,  lift  up 
their  »oul,  i. «.,  their  hopes  (of.  ch.  22.  27,  Margin;  Deuter- 
onomy 24.  15).      none  shall   return  but  such  as  shall 
ncupe-rfc.,  the  "small  number"  (v.  28)  who  were  brought 
by  foroe  Into  Egypt,  as  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  and  those 
who,  'n  accordance  with  Jeremiah's  advice,  should  flee 
from  ^gypt  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chaldeans  (Note,  ch. 
42.  17).    Calvin  less  probably  refers  the  words  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  In  Babylon,  which  the  Jews  In  Egypt 
regarded  as  hopeless.  15.  their  wives—  the  Idolatry  began 
with  them  (1  Kings  11. 4 ;  1  Timothy  2. 14).   Their  husbands' 
connivance  Implicated  them  In  the  guilt.    10.  we  will 
not — (Ch.  A.  16.)    17.  -whatsoever  .  .  .  goeth  .  .  .  out  of 
tnr  .  .  .  mouth  — whatever  vow  we  have  uttered  to  our 
rods  (v.  25;  Deuteronomy  28,  23 ;  Judges  11.  86).    The  source 
»f  all  superstitions  Is  that  men  oppose  their  own  will  and 
fancies  to  God's  commands,  queen  of  heaven— (Note,  ch. 
T.  18.)    Ashtaroth  or  Astarte.    we  .  .  .  fathers  .  .  .  kings, 
Ac.— The  evil  was  restricted  to  no  one  olass :  all  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  shared  the  guilt,    then  had  we 
plenty— fools  attribute  their  seeming  prosperity  to  God's 
oonnlvance  at  their  sin:  but  see  Proverbs  1.  82;  Eoclesl- 
astes  8.  11-18.    In  fact,  God  had  often  ohastlsed  them  for 
their  Idolatry  (see  Judges  2. 14),  but  It  Is  the  curse  of  lm- 
ptoty  not  to  perceive  the  hand  of  God  In  calamities.    vic- 
tuals—Men cast  away  the  bread  of  the  soul  for  the  bread 
that  perlsheth  (Deuteronomy  8.  8;  John  ft.  27).    So  Esau 
(Hebrews  12. 16).   18.  They  Impute  their  calamities  to  their 
service  of  God,  but  these  are  often  marks  of  His  favour, 
not  of  wrath,  to  do  His  people  good  at  their  latter  end 
'.Deuteronomy  8.  16).     10.  Make  .  .  .  cakes  to  worship 
her— Mattrkr  translates,  "to  form  her  image."    Orescent- 
shaped  cake*  were  offered  to  the  moon.     Vulgate  supports 
R»,(iiuh  Version,    -without  her  men  — The  women  men- 
tioned, v.  15,  "  a  great  multitude"  here  speak  :  we  have  not 
engaged  in  secret  night-orgies  which  might  Justly  be  re- 
garded unfavourably  by  our  husbands:  our  sacred    rites 
have  been  open,  and  with  their  privity.    They  wish  to 
show  how  unreasonable  it  is  that  Jeremiah  should  oppose 
himself  alone  to  the  act  of  all,  not  merely  women,  but 
men  also.    The  guilty,  like  these  women,  desire  to  shield 
themselves  under  the  complicity  of  others.     Instead  of 
del  ping  one  another  towards  heaven,  husband  and  wife 
often  ripen  one  another  for  hell.     *1.  The  incense  .  .  . 
*5d  no*  the  I«ord  remember — .Jeremiah  owns  that  they 
ild  as  they  said,  but  in  retort  asks,  did  not  God  repay 
their  rwu  evtl-dolnjjT  Their  very  land  in  its  present  deso- 
atten  attests  this  (v.  22),  as  was  foretold  (ch.  25.  11,  18,  38). 
*}.  law— the  moral  precepts,    statutes — the  ceremonial. 
••attiuonles  —  the  Judicial  'Daniel  9.  11,  12).    SO.  Ye  .  .  . 


have    both    spoken  -with  .  .  .  mouths,    and    fulfilled 
with  .  .  .  hand— Ironical  praise.    They  had  pleaded  thoti 
obligation  to  fulfil  their  vows.  In  excuse  for  their  idolatry. 
He  answers,  no  one  can  accuse  you  of  unsteadiness  as  to 
your   Idolatrous  vows ;   but  steadfastness   towards  God 
ought  to  have  prevented  you  from  making,  or,  when 
made,  from  keeping  such  vows,    ye  will  rarely  accom- 
plish .  .  .  vows-^leremiah  hereby  gives  them  up  to  their 
own  fatal  obstinacy.     S86.  I  have  sworn  — J,  too  have 
made  a  vow  which  I  will  fulfil.    Since  ye  will  not  hear  me 
speaking  and  warning,  hear  me  swearing,    by  my  great 
name — i.  e.,  by  myself  (Genesis  22. 16),  the  greatest  by  whom 
God  can  swear  (Hebrews  6.  13,  14).    my  name  shall  n» 
more  be  named— The  Jews,  heretofore,  amidst  all  their 
Idolatry,  had  retained  the  form  of  appeal  to  the  name  of 
God  eud  the  law,  the  distinctive  glory  of  their  nation; 
God  will  allow  this  no  more  (Ezekiel  20.  89):  there  shall 
be  none  left  there  to  profane  His  name  thus  any  more. 
37.   watch  over  ,  .  .  for  evil  — (Ch.  L  10;    Ezekiel  7.  ft.) 
The  God,  whose  providence  Is  ever  solicitously  watching 
over  His  people  for  good,  shall  solicitously,  as  it  were, 
watch  for  their  hurt.    Contrast  ch.  81. 28 ;  82.  4h    «S.  small 
number— (Notes,  v.  14,  28 ;  and  ch.  42.  17 ;  Isaiah  27.  18) ;  ci 
"all-consumed"  (v.  27).     A  band  easily  counted,  whereas 
they  were  expecting  to    return    triumphantly  In   large 
numbers,    shall  know  —  most  of  them  experimentally, 
and  to  their  cost,    whose  words  .  .  .  mine,  or  theirs — 
Hebrew,  that  from  me  and  them.    Jehovah's  words  are  His 
threats  of  destruction  to  the  Jews ;  theirs,  the  assertion 
that  they  expected  all  goods  from  their  gods  (v.  17),  Ac. 
"Mine;"  by  which  I  predict  ruin  to  them.    "Theirs;"  by 
which  they  give  themselves  free  scope  in  Iniquity,    shall 
stand  (Psalm  83.  11.)     20.  this  .  .  .  sign  unto  you— the 
calamity  of  Pharaoh-hophra  (Note,  v.  30)  shall  be  a  sign  to 
you  that  as  he  shall  fall  before  his  enemy,  so  you  shall 
subsequently  fall  before  Nebuchadnezzar  (Matthew  24.  8) 
[Grotius.]    Calvin  makes  the  "sign"  tobesimultaneon 
with  the  event  signified,  not  antecedent  to  it,  as  in  Ex- 
odus 3. 12.    The  Jews  believed  Egypt  impregnable,  so  shut 
In  was  it  by  natural  barriers.    The  Jews  being  "  punished 
in  this  place"  will  be  a  sign  that  their  view  is  false,  and 
God's  threat  true.    He  calls  it  "  a  sign  unto  you,"  because 
God's  prediction  is  equivalent  to  the  event,  so  that  they 
may  even  now  take  it  as  a  sign.    When  fulfilled  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  sign  to  them:  for  they  would  be  dead.    SO. 
Hophra  —  in    Herodotus  called   Apries.     He   succeeded 
Psammis,  the  successor  of  Pharaoh-necho,  who  was  beaten 
by  Nebnchadnezzar  at  Carchemish,  on  the  Enph rales. 
Amasls  rebelled  against,  and  overcame  him.  In  the  city 
Sals,     them  that  seek  his  life — Herodotus,  in  curious 
accordance  with  this,  records  that  Amasls,  after  treating 
Hophra  well    at  first,  was  instigated,  by  persons   who 
thought  they  could  not  be  safe  unless  he  were  put  to 
death,  to  strangle  him.    "  His  enemies"  refer  to  Amasls, 
Ac. ;  the  words  are  accurately  chosen,  so  as  not  to  refer  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  not  mentioned  till  the  end  oi 
the  verse,  and  in  connection  with  Zedeklah  (Ezekiel  90, 
3;  30.  21).    Amasls'  civil  war  with  Hophra  pioneered  the 
way  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  in  the  tweuty-thUd 
year  of  his  reigu  (Joskphttu,  Antiquities,  10.  11). 

CHAPTER    XLV. 

Ver.  1-6.  Jeremiah  com  forts  Baruch.  After  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies  and  histories  appertaining 
to  the  Jewish  people  and  kings,  Jeremiah  subjoins  on* 
referring  to  an  Individual,  Baracb  ;  even  as  there  are  sub- 
joined to  the  epistles  of  Paul  addressed  to  churches,  epis- 
tles to  individuals,  some  of  which  were  prior  in  date  t« 
the  former.  Afterwards  follow  the  prophecies  referring 
toother  nations,  closing  the  book.  [Grotiub.J  The  date 
of  the  events  here  told  is  eighteen  years  before  the  taking 
of  the  city;  this  chapter  In  point  of  time  follows  ch.  36. 
Baruch  seems  to  have  been  regularly  employed  by  Jere- 
miah to  commit  his  prophecies  to  writing  (ch.  36. 1,  4,  3SJ). 
1.  these  word*— his  prophecies  from  the  thirteenth  ycnti 
of  Joslah  to  the  fourth  of  Jeholakim.  3.  Then  didst  aay 
Ac.— Jeremiah  does  not  spare  his  disciple,  bat  unveils  hu 
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tuait,  tie.,  fear  for  bis  life  by  reason  of  the  suspicion* 
whloh  he  Incurred  in  the  eyes  of  bis  countrymen  (cf.  oh. 
S6.  17),  as  If  be  was  a  favourer  of  the  Chaldeans  (cb.  43.  3), 
and  instigator  of  Jeremiah  ;  also  Ingratitude  in  speaking 
of  bis  "grief,"  Ac,  whereas  he  ought  to  deem  himself 
highly  blessed  in  being  employed  by  God  to  record  Jere- 
miah's prophecies,  added — rescued  from  the  peril  of  my 
first  writing  (ch.  36.  26).  I  am  again  involved  in  a  similar 
peril.  He  upbraids  God  as  dealing  harshly  with  him.  I 
fainted — rather,  /  am  weary,  no  rest — no  quiet  resting- 
place.  4.  that  which  I  have  built  .  .  .  planted  I  will 
pluck  up — (Isaiah  5.  5.)  ThlR  whole  nation  (the  Jews) 
which  I  founded'and  planted  with  such  extraordinary 
3are  and  favour,  I  will  overthrow.  8.  seekest  thou  fpreat 
thing*  for  thyself— thou  art  over-fastidious  and  self- 
seeking.  When  my  own  peculiar  people,  a  "whole" 
nation  (v.  4),  and  the  temple,  are  being  given  to  ruin,  dost 
thou  expect  to  be  exempt  from  all  hardship  T  Barnch  had 
raised  bis  expectations  too  high  In  this  world,  and  this 
made  his  distresses  harder  to  be  borne.  The  frowns  of 
the  world  would  not  disquiet  us,  if  we  did  not  so  eagerly 
covet  its  smiles.  What  folly  to  seek  great  things  for  our- 
selves here,  where  every  thing  is  little,  and  nothing  cer- 
tain! all  flesh— the  whole  Jewish  nation  and  even 
foreign  peoples  (ch.  25.  28).  but  thy  life  .  .  .  for  a  prey— 
esteem  It  enough  at  such  a  general  crisis  that  thy  life 
shall  be  granted  thee.  Be  content  with  this  boon  of  life 
which  I  will  rescue  from  Imminent  death,  even  as  when 
all  things  are  given  up  to  plunder,  if  one  escape  with 
aught,  he  has  a  something  saved  as  bis  "  prey"  (ch.  21.  9). 
it  is  striking  how  Jeremiah,  who  once  used  such  com- 
plaining language  himself,  is  enabled  now  to  minister 
the  counsel  requisite  for  Baruch  when  falling  into  the 
same  sin  (ch.  12.  1-5;  15. 10-18).  This  is  part  of  God's  de- 
sign in  suffering  His  servants  to  be  tempted,  that  their 
temptations  may  adapt  them  for  ministering  to  their 
fellow-servants  when  tempted. 

CHAPTER    XLVI. 

Ver.  1-28.  The  Prophecies,  Chapters  46.-53.,  ekfeb 
to  Foreign  Peoples.  He  begins  with  Egypt,  being  the 
country  to  which  he  had  been  removed.  Chapter  46.  con- 
tains two  prophecies  concerning  it;  the  discomfiture  of 
Pharaoh-necho  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuobadnezzar,  and 
the  long  subsequent  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  same  king ; 
also  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  (v.  27,  28).  1.  General 
heading  of  the  next  six  chapters  of  prophecies  concerning 
the  Gentiles;  the  prophecies  are  arranged  according  to 
nations,  not  by  the  dates.  3.  Inscription  of  the  first  proph- 
ecy. Pharaoh-necho — he,  when  going  against  Carche- 
mish (Cercusium,  near  the  Euphrates),  encountered 
Josiab,  king  of  Judah  (the  ally  of  Assyria),  at  Megiddo, 
and  slew  him  there  (2  Kings  23.  29 ;  2  Chronicles  85.  20-24) ; 
but  was  four  years  subsequently  overcome  at  Carchemish, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  foretold  here;  and  lost  all  the 
territory  which  had  been  subject  to  the  Pharaohs  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  between  it  and  the  Nile.  The  pre- 
diction would  mitigate  the  Jews'  grief  for  Josiah,  and 
show  his  death  was  not  to  be  unavenged  (2  Kings  24.  7). 
He  i«  famed  as  having  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  discovery  from 
the  Red  Sea,  which  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Mediterranean.  3.  Derisive 
summons  to  battle.  With  all  your  mighty  preparation 
for  the  Invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  ye  come  to 
the  encounter  ye  shall  be  "  dismayed"  (t>.  5).  Your  mighty 
threats  shall  end  In  nothing,  buckler— smaller,  and 
carried  by  the  light-armed  cavalry,  shield — of  larger 
olse,  and  carried  by  the  heavily-armed  infantry.  4. 
Harness  the  homes*— -viz.,  to  the  war-chariots,  for  which 
Egypt  was  famed  (Exodus  14.  7 ;  15.  4).  get  up,  ye  horse- 
men—pel  up  into  the  chariots.  Maureb,  because  of  the 
parallel  "horses,"  translates,  "Mount  the  steeds."  But  it 
la  rather  describing  the  successive  steps  in  equipping  the 
war-chariots ;  flrst  harness  the  horses  to  them,  then  let 
the  horsemen  mount  them,  brlgandlnes — cuirasses,  or 
xmts  of  mail.  8.  (Note,  v.  3.)  The  language  of  aatonish- 
mMOt*  that  an  a»cay  so  well  equipped  should  be  driven 
f»5Q 


back  In  "dismay."  The  prophet  sees  this  In  propheB* 
vision,  fled  apace— iu.,fl*d  a  flight,  i.  e„  flee  precipitately. 
look  not  back— they  do  not,  even  dare  to  look  back  at 
their  pursuers.  6.  I^et  not— equivalent  to  the  strongest 
negation.  Let  not  any  of  the  Egyptian  warriors  thlsx  to 
escape  by  mvi/tness  or  by  might,  toward  the  north — C  «, 
In  respect  to  Egypt  or  Judea.  In  the  northward  region, 
by  the  Euphrates  (see  t>.  2).  T.  m*  a  flood— (Oh.  47.  t\ 
Isaiah  8.  7,  8;  Daniel  11.22.)  The  figure  Is  appropriate  la 
addressing  Egyptians,  as  the  Nile,  their  great  river,  yearly 
overspreads  their  lands  with  a  turbid,  muddy  flood.  Ho 
their  army,  swelling  with  arrogance,  shall  overspread  ths 
region  south  of  Euphrates;  but  It,  like  the  Nile,  shall 
retreat  as  fast  as  It  advanced.  «.  Answer  to  the  question 
In  v.  7.  waters  .  .  .  iiiovkI  like  the  rivers — the  rise  of 
the  Nile  Is  gentle ;  but  at  the  mouth  It,  unlike  most  riven., 
Is  much  agitated,  owing  to  the  sandbanks  Impeding  It* 
course,  and  so  It  rushes  into  the  sea  like  a  cataract.  9. 
Ironical  exhortation,  as  in  v.  3.  The  Egyptians,  owing  to 
the  heat  of  their  climate  and  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
were  physically  weak,  and  therefore  employed  mercenary 
soldiers.  Kthloplans  —  Hebrew,  Cuih;  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia.  Libyans—  Phut,  Mauritania,  west  of  Egypt  (cf. 
Genesis  10.  6).  shield— the  Libyans  borrowed  from  Egypt 
the  use  of  the  long  shield  extending  to  the  feet,  (Xkno- 
phon,  Cyr.,  6.  and  7.)  Lydlans — not  the  Lydlans  west  of 
Asia  Minor  (Genesis  10.22;  Ezeklel  30.  5),  but  the  Ludim, 
an  African  nation  descended  from  Egypt  (Mlzralm)  (Gen- 
esis 10.  13;  Ezeklel  30.  5;  Nahum  8.  9).  handle  and  bend 
the  bow— the  employment  of  two  verbs  expresses  the 
manner  of  bending  the  bow,  viz.,  the  foot  being  pressed 
on  the  centre,  and  the  hands  holding  the  ends  of  it.  10. 
vengeance — for  the  slaughter  of  Josiab  (2  Kings  23.  29). 
sword  shall  devour  .  .  .  be  .  .  .  drunk — poetical  per- 
sonification (Deuteronomy  32.  42).  a  sacrifice — (Isaiah  84, 
6;  Ezeklel  39.  17.)  The  slaughter  of  the  Egyptians  is  rep- 
resented as  a  sacrifice  to  satiate  His  righteous  vengeance. 
11.  GUead  .  .  .  balm — (Note,  ch.  8.  22);  vie.,  for  curing  the 
wounds ;  but  no  medicine  will  avail,  so  desperate  shall  be 
the  slaughter,  virgin— Egypt  Is  so  called  on  account  of 
her  effeminate  luxury,  and  as  having  never  yet  been 
brought  under  foreign  yoke,  thou  shalt  not  be  cured- 
Ut.,  there  shall  be  no  cure  for  thee  (ch.  30.  13;  Ezeklel  30.  21). 
Not  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  should  cease  to  exist,  but 
it  should  not  recover  its  former  strength;  the  blow 
should  be  irretrievable,  lit.  mighty  .  .  .  stumMed 
against .  .  .  mighty  .  .  .  fallen  both  together — their  very 
multitude  shall  prove  an  impediment  In  their  confused 
flight,  one  treading  on  the  other.  13,  Ac  Prophecy  of  the 
Invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place 
sixteen  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  Having 
spent  thirteen  years  In  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  having  ob- 
tained nothing  for  his  pains,  he  is  promised  by  God  Egypj 
for  his  reward  in  humbling  Tyre  (Ezeklel  29.  17-20:  30, ; 
81).  The  intestine  commotions  between  Amasls  and  Pha- 
raoh-hophra  prepared  his  way  (ct  Isalafr  19. 1,  Ac,  Notesl 
14.  Declare  .  .  .  publish— as  If  giving  sentence  from  a 
tribunal.  Mlgdol  .  .  .  Noph  .  ,  .  Tahpanhe* — east, 
south,  and  north.  He  mentions  the  three  other  quarters, 
but  omits  the  west,  because  the  Chaldeans  did  not  ad- 
vance thither.  These  cities,  too,  were  the  best  known  to 
the  Jews,  as  being  in  their  direction,  sword  shall  de- 
vour round  about  thee— viz.,  the  Syrians,  Jews,  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites  (Note,  ch.  48. 1).  '  The  exhortation  is 
ironical,  as  v.  4,  10.  18.  thy  valiant  men— MSS.,  the 
LXX.,  and  Vulgate  read,  "thy  valiant  one,"  Apis,  the 
bull-shaped  Egyptian  Idol  worshipped  at  Noph  or  Mem- 
phis. The  contrast  thus  is  between  the  palpable  lmpo 
tenoe  of  the  Idol  and  the  might  attributed  to  it  by  the  wor- 
shippers. The  Hebrew  term,  strong,  or  valiant,  is  applied 
to  bulls  (Psalm  22. 12).  Cambyses  In  his  invasion  of  Egyr  1 
destroyed  the  sacred  bull,  drive  them— (Cf.  v.  5.)  Thr 
Hebrew  word  Is  used  of  a  sweeping  rain  (Proverbs  28.  2> 
18.  He — Jehovah,  made  many  to  fall — lit.,  multiplied 
the/aller,  i.  e.,faUers.  one  feU  upon  another— (V.  (I,  12): 
even  before  the  enemy  strikes  them  (Leviticus  2fi.  87).  let 
us  go  agnln  to  our  own  people—  the  language  c'  the  eon- 
federates  and  mercenaries,  exhorting  ouo  another  to  <1*< 
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ri  tne  Egyptian  standard,  and  return  to  their  respective 
omes  (('.  9,  21).  from  tlie  oppressing  iword — from  the 
rruel  sword,  viz.,  of  the  Chaldeans  (cf.  ch.  25.  3ft).  17.  there 
—Irs  their  own  country  severally,  the  foreign  soldiers  (v. 
16)  cry,  "  Pharaoh  is,"  <fcc.  but  a  noise — He  threatens  great 
things,  but  when  the  need  arises,  He  does  nothing;  His 
threats  are  mere  noise  (cf.  1  Corinthians  18.  1).  Mauser 
translates,  "is  ruined,"  lit.  (In  appropriate  abruptness  of 
Language),  "Pharaoh,  king,  Ac,  ruin."  The  context  fa- 
vours English  Version,  His  vauntlngs  of  what  he  would  do 
when  the  time  of  battle  should  come  have  proved  to  be 
tmpty  sounds ;  he  hath  passed  the  time  appointed  (viz.,  for  bat- 
tle with  the  Chaldeans).  18.  As  the  mountains  Tabor  and 
Oarnxel  tower  high  above  the  other  hills  of  Palestine,  so 
Nebuchadnezzar  (v.  28)  when  he  comes  shall  prove  himself 
superior  to  all  his  foes.  Carmel  forms  a  bold  promontory 
Jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tabor  is  the  higher 
of  the  two ;  therefore  it  Is  said  to  be  "  among  the  moun- 
tains," and  Carmel  "  by  the  sea."  the  king  .  .  .  Lord  of 
hosts — (Ch.  48. 15).  In  contrast  to  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Kgypt 
.  .  .  but  a  noise"  (v.  17).  God  the  true  King,  the  Lord  of 
host^s,  shall  cause  Nebuchadnezzar  to  come.  Whereas  Pha- 
raoh shall  not  come  to  battle  at  the  time  appointed,  not- 
withstanding his  boasts,  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  come  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  King,  who  has  all  hosts  in 
His  power,  however  ye  Egyptians  may  despise  the  pre- 
diction. 10.  furnish  thyself— W.,  make  for  thyself  vessels 
{viz.,  to  contain  food  and  other  necessaries  for  the  Journey) 
for  captivity,  daughter — so  In  v.  11.  dwelling  in  Egypt 
— i.  e..  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptians,  represented 
as  the  daughter  of  Egypt  (ch.  48. 18 ;  2  K 1  ngs  19.  21).  "  Dwell- 
ing" implies  that  they  thought  themselves  to  be  securely 
fixed  in  their  habitations,  beyond  the  reach  of  Invasion. 
20.  heifer— wanton,  like  a  fat  untamed  heifer  (Hosea  10. 
11).  Appropriate  to  Egypt,  where  Apis  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  fair  bull  marked  with  spots,  destruc- 
tion— t.  e.,  a  destroyer:  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vulgate  trans- 
lates, "a  goader,"  answering  to  the  metaphor,  "one  who 
will  goad  the  heifer"  and  tame  her.  The  Arabic  idiom  fa- 
vours this.  [RoSBNMTJLLKB.]  coineth  .  .  .  cometh— the 
repetition  Implies,  it  cometh  surely  and  quickly  (Psalm  96. 
;3).  out  of  tlxe  north— (Note,  ch.  1.  14 ;  47.  2).  ai.  Trant- 
iute,  "Also  her  hired  men  (mercenary  soldiers,  v.  9,  16), 
»ho  are  in  the  midst  of  her  like  fatted  bullocks,  even  they 
also  are  turned  back,"  i.  e.,  shall  turn  their  backs  to  flee. 
The  same  Image,  "heifer  .  .  .  bullocks"  (v.  20,  21),  is  ap- 
plied to  Egypt's  foreign  mercenaries,  as  to  herself.  Pam- 
pered with  the  luxuries  of  Egypt,  they  become  as  enervated 
tor  battle  as  the  natives  themselves.  a».  The  cry  of 
Egypt  when  Invaded  shall  be  like  the  hissing  of  a  serpent 
roused  by  the  woodcutters  from  its  lair.  No  longer  shall 
she  loudly  roar  like  a  heifer,  but  with  a  low  murmur  of 
fear,  as  a  serpent  hissing,  with  axes— the  Scythian  mode 
of  armour.  The  Chaldeans  shall  come  with  such  confi- 
dence as  If  not  about  to  have  to  fight  with  soldiers,  but 
merely  to  cut  down  trees  offering  no  resistance.  83.  her 
forest— (Isaiah  10.  81.)  though  It  cannot  toe  searched— 
They  cut  down  her  forest,  dense  and  unsearchable  (Job  5. 
9;  9.  10;  36.  26)  as  It  may  seem:  referring  to  the  thickly-set 
cities  of  Egypt,  which  were  at  that  time  a  thousand  and 
twenty.  The  Hebrew  particle  is  properly,  for,  because, 
because— the  reason  why  the  Chaldeans  shall  be  able  to 
cut  down  so  dense  a  forest  of  cities  as  Egypt :  they  them- 
selves are  countless  In  numbers,  grasshoppers— locusts 
(Judges  6.  5).  39.  multitude—  Hebrew,  "Amon"  (Nahum 
3.  8,  Margin,  "No-Ammon"),  the  same  as  Thebes  or  Dios- 
polls  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  Jupiter  Ammon  had  his 
lamous  temple.  In  English  Version,  "  multitude"  answers 
to  "populous  No"  (Nahum  3.8;  and  Ezekiel  30.  15).  The 
reference  to  "their  gods"  which  follows,  makes  the  trans- 
lation more  likely,  "Ammon  of  No,"  i.  e.,  No  and  her  idol 
tmmon;  so  the  Chaldee  Version.  So  called  either  from 
Bam,  the  son  of  Noah;  or,  the  nourisher,  as  the  word 
beans,  their  kings— the  kings  of  the  nations  in  leagne 
With  Egypt,  »6.  afterward  .  .  .  Inhabited— under  Cyrus 
tcrty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnez- 
sax,  it  threw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  but  has  never  re- 
tained its  former  prowess  (v.  11 ;  Ezekiel  29. 11-15).    *7,  as. 


Repeated  from  ch.  30. 10, 11.  When  the  Church  (and  lltmr* 
Israel]  might  seem  utterly  consumed,  there  still  reniu'm 
hidden  hope,  because  God  as  It  were  raises  his  peopi* 
from  the  dead  (Romans  11.  15).  Whereas  the  godless  '•  n» 
tions"  are  consumed  even  though  they  survive,  as  irn 
Egyptians  after  their  overthrow;  because  they  are  rar). 
cally  accursed  and  doomed.    [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER    XLVII. 

Ver.  1-7.  Prophecy  against  the  Philistines,  i 
Pharaoh-necho  probably  smote  Gaza  on  his  return  aftei 
defeating  Josiah  at  Meglddo  (2  Chronicles  85.  20).  [Gro- 
tios. j  Or,  Pharaoh- hophra  (ch. 3"/.  5,  7)  Is  Intended:  proba- 
bly on  his  return  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  save  Jeru- 
salem from  the  Chaldeans,  he  smote  Gaza  In  order  that 
his  expedition  might  not  be  thought  altogether  in  vain 
[CALVIN]  (Amos  1.  6,  7).  ».  waters— (Isaiah  8.  7.)  Th« 
Chaldeans  from  the  north  are  compared  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing waters  of  their  own  Euphrates.  The  smiting  of  Gaza 
was  to  be  only  tlue  prelude  of  a  greater  disaster  to  tht 
Philistines.  Nebuzaradan  was  left,  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after  he  had  taken  Jerusalem,  to  sutnlue  the  rest 
of  the  adjoining  cities  and  country.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  4.  29.) 
fathers  .  .  .  not  look  back  to  .  .  .  children — each 
shall  think  only  of  his  own  safety,  not  even  the  fathers 
regarding  their  own  children.  So  desperate  shall  be  the 
calamity,  that  men  shall  divest  themselves  of  the  natural 
affections,  for  feebleness  of  hands — the  hands,  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  action,  shall  have  lost  all  power; 
their  whole  hope  shall  be  In  their  feet.  4.  every  helper— 
The  Philistines,  being  neighbours  to  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre  and  81dou,  would  naturally  make  common  cause 
with  them  in  the  case  of  invasion.  These  cities  would 
have  no  helper  left  when  the  Philistines  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Caphtor— the  Caphtorim  and  Philistines  both 
came  from  Mizralm  (Genesis  10. 13, 14).  The  Philistines 
are  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  God  from  Caphtor 
(Amos  9.  7).  Perhaps  before  the  time  of  Moses  they  dwelt 
near  and  were  subjugated  by  the  Caphtorim  (Deuteron- 
omy 2.23),  and  subsequently  delivered.  "The  remnant" 
means  here  those  still  left  after  the  Egyptians  had  at- 
tacked Gaza  and  Palestine;  or  rather  those  left  of  the 
Caphtorim  after  the  Chaldeans  had  attacked  them  pre- 
vious to  their  attack  on  the  Philistines.  Some  identify 
Caphtor  with  Oippadocia;  Geseniub,  with  Crete  (Ezeklal 
25.16,  Cherethims);  Kitto,  Cyprus.  Between  Palestine 
and  Idumea  there  was  a  city  Caparorsa;  and  their  close 
connection  with  Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt 
(Mlzraim,  Genesis  10. 13,  14)  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Mile 
locality  the  most  likely.  5.  Baldness  .  .  .  cut  thyaelf- 
Palestlne  is  represented  as  a  female  who  has  torn  off  bet 
hair  and  cut  her  flesh,  the  heathenish  (Levltlons  19.  2$ 
token  of  mourning  (ch.  48,87).  their  valley— the  long 
strip  of  low  plain  occnpted  by  the  Philistines  along  the 
Mediterranean,  west  of  the  mountains  of  Jndea.  LXX 
read  Anakim,  the  remains  of  whom  were  settled  In  those 
regions  (Numbers  13.  28).  Joshua  dislodged  them,  so  thai 
none  were  left  but  in  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Joshua  U, 
21,  22).  But  the  parallel  (v.  7),  "  Ashkelon  .  .  .  the  sea- 
shore,"  establishes  English  Version  here,  "Ashkelon  .  .  . 
their  valley."  6.  Jeremiah,  In  the  person  of  the  Philis- 
tines afflicting  themselves  (v.  5),  apostrophizes  the  sworn 
of  the  Lord,  entreating  mercy  (cf.  Deuteronomy  82.  41 ; 
Ezekiel  21.  8-5,  9,  10).  Put  up  thyself—  Hebrew,  "  Gather 
thyself,"  i.  e.,  Retire  or  .Return.  7.  Jeremiah,  from  ad- 
dressing the  sword  in  the  second  person,  turns  to  hi* 
hearers  and  speaks  of  it  In  the  third  person.  Lord  .  .  . 
given  it  a  charge— ( Ezekiel  14.17.)  the  sea-shore— tht 
strip  of  land  between  the  mountains  and  Mediterranean, 
held  by  the  Philistines :  "  their  valley"  (Not*,  v.  5).  there 
hath  he  appointed  It  — (Mlcah  6.9.)  There  batb  He 
ordered  It  to  rage. 

CHAPTER    XLVIII. 
Ver.   1-47.     Prophecy   against  Moab.     It  baa   'stw 
part  with   the  Cha'deans  against  Jndea  (2  Kings  34.  *. 

Ml 
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fulfilled  by  Nebucnadnezzar  Ave  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  when  also  he  attacked  Egypt  (oh.  43. 
8-18)  and  Amnion  (ch.  49. 1-6).  [Joskphds,  Antiquities,  10. 
ft,  T.]  Jeremiah  Id  this  prophecy  uses  that  of  Isaiah  15. 16, 
amplifying  and  adapting  It  to  his  purpose  under  Inspira- 
tion, at  the  same  time  confirming  Its  Divine  authority. 
Isaiah,  however,  in  his  prophecy  refers  to  the  devastation 
of  Moab  by  the  Assyrian  king.  SKalmaneser ;  Jeremiah 
refers  to  that  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  1.  Nebo— A  mountain 
and  town  of  Moab;  its  meaning  is  "that  which  fructi- 
fies." Klrtathalm— A  city  of  Moab,  consisting  of  two  cities, 
as  the  word  means;  originally  held  by  the  Emlm  (Genesis 
14. 5).  Mlsgab — meaning  elevation.  It  lay  on  an  elevation. 
2.  no  more  praise— (Isaiah  10. 14.)  in  Hwhbon- The  foe 
having  taken  Heshbon,  the  chief  city  of  Moab  (t>.  45),  In 
it  devise  evil  against  Moab  ("  It")  saying,  Oome,  Ac  Hesh- 
bon was  midway  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorltes,  and 
afterwards  a  Levltlcal  city  In  Gad  (Numbers  21.  26).  There 
is  a  play  of  words  In  the  Hebrew,  "Heshbon,  Hashbu." 
Heshbon  means  a  place  of  devising  or  counsel.  The  city, 
heretofore  called  the  seat  of  counsel,  shall  find  other  coun- 
sellors, viz.,  those  who  devise  Its  destruction,  thou  shalt 
be  cut  down  .  .  .  Mtdmen — Rather,  by  a  play  of  words 
on  the  meaning  of  madmen  (silence).  Thou  shall  be  brought 
to  silence,  so  as  well  to  deserve  thy  name  (Isaiah  15. 1). 
Thou  shalt  not  dare  to  utter  a  sound.  8.  Horonalm— 
the  same  as  the  city  Avara,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The 
word  means  the  double  caves  (Nehemlah  2. 10;  Isaiah  15.  5). 
ft.  little  ones  .  .  .  cry— heightening  the  distress  of  the 
scene.  The  foe  do  not  spare  even  infants.  5.  going  up 
•f  Lnhlth  .  .  .  going  down  of  Horonalm — Horonalm 
lay  in  a  plain,  Luhith  on  a  height.  To  the  latter,  there- 
fore, the  Moabltes  would  flee  with  "  continual  weeping," 
as  a  place  of  safety  from  the  Chaldeans.  Lit.,  Weeping 
shall  go  up  upon  weeping.  6.  They  exhort  one  another  to 
flee,  heath — or  the  juniper  (see  Note,  oh.  17.  8).  Mattbkb 
translates,  "  Be  like  one  naked  in  the  wilderness."  But 
the  sense  is,  Live  in  the  wilderness  like  the  heath,  or  Juniper ; 
do  not  "  trust  in"  walls  (v.  7).  [Gbotius.]  (Cf.  Matthew  24, 
16-18.)  T.  thy  worlu-vte.,  fortifications  built  by  thy 
work.  Moab  was  famous  for  Its  fortresses  (t>.  18).  The 
antithesis  is  too.  6,  "Be  .  .  .  in  the  wilderness,"  where 
there  are  no  fortified  cities,  thon  .  .  .  also — like  the  rest 
of  the  surrounding  peoples,  Judah,  Ac.  Chemosh— the 
tutelary  god  of  Moab  (Numbers  21.29;  Judges  11.24;  1 
Kings  11.7;  2  Kings  23.18).  When  a  people  was  van- 
quished, their  gods  also  were  taken  away  by  the  victors 
(ch.  43. 12).  8.  the  ▼alley  .  .  .  shall  perish— i.  «.,  those 
dwelling  In  the  valley.  9.  Give  wings,  Ac.— (Psalm  55. 6.) 
Unless  it  get  wings,  It  cannot  escape  the  foe.  "Wings." 
the  Hebrew  root  meaning  Is  a  flower  (Job  14. 2),  so  the 
flower-like  plumage  of  a  bird.  10.  work  of .  .  .  Lord— 
tine  divinely-appointed  utter  devastation  of  Moab.  To 
represent  how  entirely  this  Is  God's  will,  a  curse  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  Chaldeans,  the  Instrument,  if  they  do  it 
negligently  {Margin)  or  by  halves  (Judges  5.28);  cf.  Saul's 
sin  as  to  Amalek  (1  Samuel  15.  8, 9),  and  Ahab's  as  to  Syria 
(1  Kings  20.  42).  11.  settled  on  .  .  .  lees— ( Note,  Isaiah  25. 
I;  Zephanlah  1. 12).  As  wine  left  to  settle  on  Its  own  lees 
retains  its  flavour  and  strength,  which  It  would  lose  by 
being  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  Moab, 
owing  to  its  never  having  been  dislodged  from  Its  settle- 
ments, retains  Its  pride  of  strength  unimpaired,  emptied 
from  vessel,  Ac. — to  make  it  fit  for  use,  it  used  to  be  fil- 
tered from  vessel  to  vessel,  scent — retaining  the  linage. 
The  bouquet  or  perfume  of  the  wine.  19.  wanderers — 
Bather,  powers  out,  retaining  the  image  of  v.  11,  i.  «.,  the 
Chaldeans  wbo  shall  remove  Moab  from  his  settlements, 
as  men  pour  wine  from  off  the  lees  into  other  vessels. 
"His  vessels"  are  the  r'tles  ->'  Moab  ;  the  broken  "bottles" 
the  men  slain.  [Grottus^  i'he  Hebrew  and  the  kindred 
Arabic  word  means,  to  turn  on  one  side,  so  as  to  empty  a 
vessel.  [Mather.]  13.  uhumwl  -  have  the  shame  of 
disappointment  as  to  the  nor**  they  entertained  of  aid 
from  Chemosh,  their  idol.  Beth-el— (1  Kings  12.27,29)— 
t,  «.,  ths  golden  calf  set  up  tnere  by  Jeroboam.  1ft.  gone 
■a>  .  .  .  gem*   down— In   antithesis.     *al  of  her  cities— 
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Rather,  "  Moab  .  .  and  her  cities  are  gone  up,"  Mis., 
away  In  the  ascending  smoke  of  their  conflagrations 
(Joshua  8. 20,  21 ;  Judges  20. 40).  When  this  took  place, 
the  young  warriors  would  go  down  from  the  burnim 
citadels  only  to  meet  their  own  slaughter.  [GbottoV 
English  Version  is  somewhat  favoured  by  the  fact  that 
"gone  out"  Is  singular,  and  cities  pluraL  The  antithesis 
favours  Grotitjb.  16.  near— to  the  prophet's  eye,  thongs 
probably  twenty-three  years  elapsed  between  the  utter* 
ance  of  the  prophecy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiaklm  (1 
Kings  24.  2)  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  fifth  year  of  Neb* 
chadnezzar.  17.  bemoan — not  that  Moab  deserves  pity, 
but  this  mode  of  expression  pictures  more  vividly  th* 
grlevousness  of  Moab's  calamities,  all  ye  that  know 
his  name— those  at  a  greater  distance  whom  the  fame  of 
Moab's  "  name"  had  reached,  as  distinguished  from  those 
"about  him,"  (.  e.,  near,  strong  staff.  .  .  rod — Moab  U 
so  called  as  striking  terror  into  and  oppressing  other 
peoples  (Isaiah  9.4;  14.4,5);  also  because  of  its  dignity 
and  power  (Psalm  110.2;  Zechariah  11.7).  18.  (Isaiah 
47. 1.)  dost  Inhabit— now  so  securely  settled  as  If  in  a 
lasting  habitation,  thirst— Dlbon,  being  situated  on 
the  Arnon,  abounded  In  water  (Isaiah  15.  9).  In  sad  con- 
trast with  this,  and  with  her  "glory"  in  general,  she  shall 
be  reduced  not  only  to  shame,  but  to  the  want  of  the  com- 
monest necessaries  ("  thirst")  in  the  arid  wilderness  (v. 6). 
18.  Aroer — on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arnon,  a  city  oif 
Ammon  (Deuteronomy  2.  86;  8.  12).  As  it  was  on  "On 
way"  of  the  Moabltes  who  fled  into  the  desert,  its  inhab- 
itants "  ask"  what  Is  the  occasion  of  Moab's  flight,  and  so 
learn  the  lot  that  awaits  themselves  (cf.  1  Samuel  4. 18,  16> 

20.  Answer  of  the  flying  Moabltes  to  the  Ammonite  In- 
quirers (v.  19 ;  Isaiah  16.  2).  He  enumerates  the  Moabite 
cities  at  length,  as  it  seemed  so  Incredible  that  all  should 
be  so  utterly  ruined.  Many  of  them  were  assigned  to  the 
Levltes,  whilst  Israel  stood.  In  Arnon— the  north  bound* 
ary  between  Moab  and  Ammon  (v.  19 ;   Numbers  21. 18), 

21.  plain— (v.  8.)  Not  only  the  mountainous  regions,  brt 
also  the  plain,  shall  be  wasted.  Holon — (Cf.  Joshua  15.  51.) 
Jahaaah  —  (Numbers  21.23;  Isaiah  15.4.)  Mephaata  — 
(Joshua  13.  18 ;  21.  87.)  22.  Beth-dlblathalm— the  house  at 
Dlblathalm:  "  Almon-dltlathalm"  (Numbers  83, 46);  "Dtb. 
lath"  (Ereklel  6. 18).  Not  far  from  Mount  Nebo  (Numbers 
83.  46,  47).  23.  Beth-gam nl—  meaning  the  city  of  citmcU. 
Beth-meon— the  house  of habitation.  Beth-baal-mcon<  Joshua 
13.  17).  Now  its  ruins  are  called  Miun.  24.  Kerloth— 
(Joshua  15.  25;  Amos  2.  2).  Bouah— See  Note.  Isaiah  84. 1 
At  one  time  under  the  dominion  of  Edom,  though  belong- 
ing originally  to  Moab  (Genesis  86.  88 ;  Isaiah  68. 1).  Others 
think  the  Bozrah  in  Edom  distinct  from  that  of  Moab. 
"  Bezer"  (Joshua  21.  86).  25.  horn— the  emblem  of  strength 
and  sovereignty:  it  is  the  horned  animal's  means  of  of- 
fence and  defence  (Psalm  75.5,  10;  Lamentations  2.3), 
26.  drunken- (Note,  ch.  18.  12;  25.  17.)  Intoxicated  with 
the  cup  of  Divine  wrath,  so  as  to  be  in  helpless  distrac- 
tion, magnified  .  .  .  against  .  .  .  Lord — boasted  arro- 
gantly against  God's  people,  that  whereas  Israel  was  fallen, 
Moab  remained  flourishing,  wallow  In  .  .  .  vomit— Fol- 
lowing up  the  image  of  a  drunken  man,  t.  e.,  shall  be  so 
afflicted  by  God's  wrath  as  to  disgorge  all  his  past  pride, 
riches,  and  vain-glory,  and  fall  in  his  shameful  abase- 
ment, he  also  .  .  .  derision — he  In  his  disaster  shall  be 
an  object  of  derision  to  us,  as  we  in  ours  have  been  to  him 
(v.  27).  Retribution  in  kind.  27.  (Zephanlah  2.  8.)  a  de- 
rision—The  Hebrew  has  the  article:  referring  to  v.  26, 
"Was  not  Israel  (the  whole  nation)  the  object  of  derision 
to  thee  T"  Therefore  as  formerly  for  Its  exultation  over 
the  calamity  (2  Kings  17. 6)  of  the  ten  tribes  under  the  As- 
syrian fihalmaneser  (Isaiah  15.  16),  so  now  for  its  exulta- 
tion over  the  fall  of  Judah,  under  the  Chaldean  Nebucbad- 
nezwi  r ,  Moab  Is  to  suffer.  God  takes  up  His  people's  ea  uss 
as  His  own  (Obadlah  18-13).  was  ha  .  .  .  among  thieves 
—(Oh.  2.  26.)  Proverbial.  What  did  Israel  do  to  deserva 
such  derision  T  Was  he  detected  in  theft,  that  thou  d!dst  as 
exult  over  him  in  speaking  of  him?  Though  guilty  before 
God,  Israel  was  guiltless  towards  thee,  since — since  ever 
thou  didst  begin  speaking  of  him.  tkippedst  iter  Joy  — *t 
Israel's  calamity  [  Calvin  |;    or,   "thon  didst  shtkt    tht) 
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Wad"  In   "derision."  [Maubkh.!    S9.  Doves  often  have 
their  nests  In  the  "  sides"  of  ca veins.    No  longer  shalt 
thou  have  cities  to  shelter  thee :  thou  shalt  have  to  flee  for 
thelter  to  caves  and  deserts  (Psalm  55.  6,  8 ;  Bong  of  Solo- 
mon 2.  14).     39.  pride— (Isaiah  16.  6,  7.)     Moab    was    the 
trumpeter  of  his  own  fame.    Jeremiah  adds  "loftiness 
%nd  arrogancy"  to  Isaiah's  picture,  so  that  Moab  had  not 
only  not  been  bettered  by  the  chastisement  previously 
•ndured    as    foretold    by  Isaiah,  bat   had  even  become 
tone;   so  that  his  guilt,  and  therefore  his  sentence  of 
punishment,  are  increased  now.    Six  times  Moab's  pride 
[or  the  synonyms)  are  mentioned,  to  show  the  exceeding 
hatefulness  of  his  sin.    30. 1  know— Moab'B  "  proud  arro- 
gancy "  (v.  29)  or  "wrath,"  against  my  people,  Is  not  un- 
known to  me.    It  shall  not  be  so— the  result  shall  not  be 
to  as  he  thinks:  his  lies  shall  not  to  effect  what  he  alms  at 
by  them.    Calvin  tramkUe*,  "  his  lies  are  not  right  (i.  «., 
tils  vauntlngs  are  vain,  because  God  will  not  give  them 
effect):    they  shall  not  do  so"  as  they  projeot  In  their 
minds,  for  God  will  set  at  naught  their  plans.    31. 1  -will 
•ry  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  Moab— not  that  It  deserves  pity,  but  the 
prophet's  "crying"  for  It  vividly  represents  the  greatness 
of  the  calamity.    Klr-heree— Klr-hareseth,  In  Isaiah  18.  7, 
lee  Note  there.    It  means  the  city  of  potter*,  or  else  the  city 
if  the  sun.  [Gbotius.]    Here  "the  men  of  Klr-heres"  are 
substituted    for    "the   foundation*  of    Klr-hareseth,"   In 
Isaiah  16.  7.    The  change  answers  probably  to  the  differ- 
ent bearing  of  the  disaster  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
compared  with  that  former  one  under  Shalmaneser.    33. 
with  the  weeping — with  the  same  weeping  as  Jazer,  now 
vanquished,  wept  with  for  the  destruction  of  Its  vines. 
The  same  calamity  shall  befall  thee,  Sibmah,  as  befell 
Jazer.    The   Hebrew    preposition   here  Is   different  from 
that  in  Isaiah  16.  9,  for  which  reason  Machjer  translates, 
"with  more  than  the  weeping  of  Jazer."     English  Version 
understands  It  of  thf  continuation  of  the  weeping:  after 
they  have  wept  for  Jazer,  fresh  subject  of  lamentation 
will  present  itself  for  the  wasting  of  the  vine-abounding 
Sibmah.      plants  .  .  .  gone  ovw  .  .  .  sea  of   Jai«r- As 
LXX.  read  "cities  of  Jazer,"  and  as  no  traces  of  a  lake 
near  Jazer  are  found,  the  reading  of  English  Version  Is 
doubtful.     Retaining  the  present  reading,  we  avoid  the 
Jlfflculty    by   translating   [Grottub],  "Thy   plants  (i. «., 
sitizens:   alluding    to  the  'vine')  are  gone  over  the  sea 
(i.  e.,  shall  be  transported   beyond  sea   to  Cyprus,  and 
»ucb  distant  lands  subject  to  Babylon ;  and  this,  too,  In 
»ummer-time),  whereas  Jazer  (<.  «.,  the  men  of  Jazer) 
reached  the  sea"  (shore  only,  but  are  not  transported  be- 
yond sea);  so  that  worse  shall  befall  thee  than  befalls 
Jazer.    spoiler  — Nebuzaradan.    33.  the  plentiful  field— 
rather,  Carmel :  as  the  parallel  "  land  of  Moab"  requires, 
though  In   Isaiah  18. 10,  It  Is  "  the  plentiful  field."    Joy  Is 
taken  away  as  from  the  nearer  regions  (Canaan  and  Pal- 
estine), so  from  the  farther  "  land  of  Moab ;"  what  has  hap- 
pened Judah  shall  befall  Moab  too  (v.  28,  27).    [Maubeb.] 
However,  Moab  alone  seems  to  be  spoken  of  here;  nor 
does  the  parallelism  forbid  "  plentiful  field"  answering  to 
"Moab."    English  Version  Is  therefore  better,  shouting  — 
repeated,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage,  men  sing 
over  and  over  again  the  same  cry  of  Joy.    their  shouting 
...  no  shouting— a  shouting  shall  be  heard,  but  not  the 
Joyous  shouting  of  labourers  treading  the  grapes,  but  the 
terrible  battle-cry  of  the  foe.    34.  Prom  the  cry  of  Hesh- 
bon,  Ac— Those  who  fly  from   Heshbon  on  Its  capture 
shall  continue  the  cry  even  as  far  as  Elealeh,  Ac.    There 
will  be  continued  cries  In  all  quarters,  from  one  end  to 
the   other,  everywhere    slaughter    and  wasting.    «u»    an 
heifer  of  three  years  old— Moab  heretofore  not  having 
known  foreign  yoke,  and  In  Its  full  strength,  as  compared 
to  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  never  yet  yoked,  nor  as  yet 
worn  out  with  many  birth-glvlngs  (of.  Note,  Isaiah  15.  5). 
waters  ...  of  Nimrim — i,  e.,  the  well-watered  and  there- 
fore lururlaDt  pastures  of  Nlinrlm.     desolate—  the  Hebrew 
is  stronger:  not  merely  shall  be  "desolate,"  but  desolation 
Itself  multiplied:   plural,   desolation*.    The   most   fertile 
tracts  shall   be  dried  up.    35.   him    that   oflbreth— ets., 
«hui«  burnt  offerings,  as  the  Hebrew  requires.  [Grotius.] 
X.  *h*  awfal  burnt  offering  oi  the  king  of  Moab  (2  Kings 


8.  27).     high  place*  —  (Isaiah   16,12.)     36.    (Note*,    Isaiah 
15.7;  18.  11.)    like  pipes— a  plaintive  Instrument,  there- 
fore used  at  funerals  and  In  general  mourning,    riches 
.  .  .  gotten — lit.,    the  abundance   ,      ,   that   which   i*   over 
and   above   the    necessaries  of   life.    G-hotius    translate*, 
"They  who  have  been  left  remaining  suall  perish;"  they 
who  have  not  been  slain  by  the  enemy  shall  perish  by 
disease  and  famine.    37.   {Note,  oh.  47.  5;    Isaiah  15.2,3.) 
on  all  hands — i.  e.,  arms,  In  wblch  such  cuttings  used  to 
be  made  in  token  of  grief  (cf.  Zecharlah  13.  6).    38.  vessel 
.  .  .  no  pleasure — (Note,  ch.  22.  28.)    A  vessel  cast  aside  by 
the  potter  as  refuse,  not  answering  his  design.    39.  It— 
Moab.     How  .  .  .  how- prodigious,  yet  sure  to  happen. 
turned  the  back— not  daring  to  show  her  face,    derision 
.  .  .  dismaying  to  all— a  derision  to  some;  a  dismaying 
to  others  In  beholding  such  a  Judgment  of  God,  fearing  a 
like  fate  for  themselves.    40.  he— Nebuzaradan,  the  oap- 
taln  of  Nebuchadnezzar,    as  .  .  .  eagle— not  to  bear  them 
"  on  eagles'  wings  "  (Exodus  19.  4  ;  Deuteronomy  32.  11. 12X 
as  God  does  His  people,  but  to  pounce  on  them  as  a  prey 
(ch.  49.22;   Deuteronomy  28.49;    Habakkuk  1.8).    41.  as 
.  .  .  woman  in  .  .  .  pangs — (Isaiah  13.  8.)     4».    (Note,  v. 
28.)     43,   44.    (Note,  Isaiah  24.  17,  18).     44.    When   thou 
thlnkest  thou  hast  escaped  one  kind  of  danger,  a  fresh  one 
will   start  up.      43.    under   .  .  .  shadow  of  Heshbon- 
They  thought  that  they  would  be  safe  In  Heshbon.    be- 
cause of  the  force — i. «.,  "  they  that  fled  because  of  the 
force"   of  the  enemy:   they  that  fled  from  it.     Glassitjs 
translates,  "  through  want  of  strength."    So  the  Hebrew 
particle  Is  translated  (Psalm  109.  24),  "  Falleth  of  fatness," 
i,  «., "  Falleth  through  want  of  fatness;"  also  Lamentations 
4.  9.    but  a  fire,  Ac— copied  In  part  from  81hon's  hymn  of 
victory  (Numbers  21.27,28).     The  old   "proverb"   shall 
hold  good  again.    As  In  ancient  times  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorltes,  Issued  forth  from  his  city,  Heshbon,  as  a  de- 
vouring "flame,"  and  consumed  Moab,  so  now  the  Chal- 
deans, making  Heshbon  their  starting-point,  shall  ad- 
vance to  the  destruction  of  Moab.    midst  of  Sihon— i.  «., 
the  city  of  Blhon.    corner  of  Moab — ».  e.,  Moab  from  one 
corner   to  the  other,     crown    of  .   .   .   head— the   most 
elevated  points  of  Moab.    Making  some  alterations,  he 
here  copies  Balaam's  prophesy  (Numbers  24.  17).    Margin 
there  translates  " princes "  for  corners;  if  so,  "crown  of 
.  .  .  head  "  here  refers  to  the  nobles,    tumultuous— sons 
of  tumult:   those  who  have  tumultuously  revolted  from 
Babylon.    Heshbon  passed  from  the  Amorlte  to  the  Is- 
raelite sway.    Moab   had   wrested    It    from   Israel,  and 
helped  the  Chaldeans  against  the  Jews;  but  revolting 
from  Babylon,  they  brought  ruin  on  themselves  In  turn. 
46.  Copied  from  Numbers  21.  29.    47.  Restoration  prom- 
ised to  Moab,  for  righteous  Lot's  sake,  their  progenitor 
(Genesis  19.  87 ;   Exodus  20.  6 ;  Psalm  89.  30-33).    Cf.  as  to 
Egypt,  ch.  48.  26;  Ammon,  ch.  49. 6 ;   Elam,  ch.  49.  89.    Gos- 
pel blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the  Gentiles  In 
the  last  days,  are  intended. 

CHAPTER    XLIX. 

Ver.  1-39.  Predictions  as  to  Ammon,  Idumka,  Da- 
mascus, Kedak,  Hazor,  and  Elam.  The  event  of  the 
prophecy  as  to  Ammon  preceded  that  as  to  Moab  (Nu**.  v. 
3) ;  and  in  Ezekiel  21.  26-28,  the  destruction  of  Amiuoii  is 
subjoined  to  the  deposition  of  Zedeklah.  Hath  Icr*** 
...  no  heir  1— viz.,  to  occupy  the  land  of  Gad,  after  itee.il 
has  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  Aia- 
mon,  like  Moab,  descended  from  Lot,  lay  north  of  Moab, 
from  which  It  was  separated  by  the  river  Arnon,  and  easl 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Joshua  13.  24, 25)  on  the  same  side  of 
Jordan.  It  seized  on  Gad  when  Israel  was  carried  cap- 
tive. Judah  was  by  the  right  of  kindred  the  heir,  not 
Ammon;  but  Ammon  Joined  with  Nebuchadneszar 
against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  24.  2),  and  exulted 
over  It*  fall  (Psalm  83.  4-7,  8;  Zephanlah  2.  8,  9).  It  had 
already,  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  In  Israel's  affliction, 
tried  to  "enlarge  1U  border  "(2  Kings  14.26;  Amos  L  1, 
18).  their  king— (Amos  1. 15) ;  referring  to  Melchom,  their 
tutelary  Idol  (Zephanlah  1.  5);  and  so  the  LXX.  read  If 
here  as  a  proper  name  »i  Kings  11.  5.  88 :  2  Kings  28.  18) 
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The  Ammonite  god  1b  said  to  do  what  they  do,  viz.,  occupy 
the  Israelite  land  of  Gad.    To  Jehovah,  the  theocratic 
"King"  of  Israel,  the  land  belonged  of  right;  so  that 
their  Molech  or  Melchom  was  a  usurper-tone,    his  people 
—the  people  of  Melchom,  "their  king."    Cf.  "people  of 
Chemosh,"  ch.  48.  46.     a.  Rabbah— the  great,  metropolis 
of  Ammon  (2  Samuel  12.  26-30).    Its  destruction  Is  foretold 
also  In  Ezeklel,  25.  5;  Amos  1.  14,  15.     her  daughters— the 
towns   and    villages,    dependencies   of.  the    metropolis 
(Joshua  15.  45).    shall  .  .  .  be  heir — shall  possess  those  who 
possessed  him.    The  full  accomplishment  of  this  Is  still 
future;   partially  fulfilled  under  the  Maecal>ee8  (1  Macca- 
bees 5.6).    3.  Heshbon  .  .  .  Al— Nebuchadnezzar, coming 
from    the  north,  first  attacked  Ammon,  then  Its  brother 
and  neighbour,  Moab.     As  Al  of  Ammon   had  already 
suffered   destruction,  Heshbon    of    Moab    being  near  it 
might  well  fear  the  same  fate,    hedge*— their  cities  being 
destroyed,  the  outcasts  have  no  place  of  shelter  save  beh  lnd 
the  "hedges"  of  vineyards  and  gardens;  or  else  the  en- 
closures of  their  villages,    their  king—  Melchom,  the  Idol, 
as  the  mention  of  "his  priests"  shows  (cf.  ch.  48.  7).    4V. 
thy  flowing  valley— rather,    "  thy  valley  shall   flow," 
viz.,  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ;   in  sad  contrast  to  their 
'valleys"  in  which  they  had  heretofore  "gloried,"  and 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.    [Grotius.]    Or  else,  as 
Margin,  "  shall  flow  away."    backsliding— apostate  from 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  father  Lot,  to  Molech.    treas- 
ure*— her  resources  for  resisting  the  foe.    Who  shall,  Ac. 
Who  can  come,  Ac.  (ch.  21. 13).    5.  every  man  right  forth 
—whithersoever  chance  may  lead  him  (ch.  46.  5;  Genesis 
19.  17) ;  straight  be/ore  him,  onwards  at  random  (Amos  4.  3). 
none  .  .  .  gather  up  him,  Ac. — there  shall  be  none  to 
gather  together  the  wandering  fugitives,  so  as  to  entertain 
them  and  restore  them  to  their  own  homes.    S.  (Cf.  ch.48. 
47.)     For  the  sake  of  "rlghteons"  Lot  their  progenitor. 
Partially  fulfilled  under  Cyras;   In  gospel  times  more 
fully.    7.  concerning  Edora — A  distinct  prophecy,  copied 
In  part  from  Obadiah,  bnt  with  the  freedom  of  one  in- 
spired himself,  and  foretelling  a  later  calamity.  Obadiah  '• 
•.vas  fulfilled  probably  In  Sennacherib's  timefef.  Isaiah  34. 
i\  Amos  1.11);  Jeremiah's  abont the  same  time  as  his  pre- 
ceding prophecies  (v.  12;    Ezeklel  25.  12).     wisdom— for 
which  the  Arabs  and  the  people  of  Teman  (a  city  of  Edom) 
In  particular,  were  famed  (Genesis  86.  16;    1  Kings  4.  30; 
see  Job,  every  where ;  Obadiah  8).    vanished — Hi.,  poured 
out,  i.e.,  exhausted  (cf.  Isaiah  19.  8,  Margin).     [Macbkb.] 
Or,  as  the  kindred  Ethiopic  word  means,  worn-out.    [Lu- 
dovicus  de  DiKU.l     8.  turn— viz.,  your  backs  in  flight. 
dwell  deep— In  deep  defiles  and  caves  [GkoticsL  which 
abound  in  Idumea.    Others  refer  It  to  the  Arab  custom 
of  retiring  into  the  depth  of  the  desert  when  avoiding  an 
offended    foe  (v.  30).    Oedan— a  tribe  bordering  on  and 
made  subject  by  Idumea;  descended  from  Jokshan,  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Genesis  25.  1-3).      Kaaa— the 
naming  of  Edom's  progenitor,  reprobated  by  God,  recalls 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  ourse  on  him  for  his  profanity, 
both  his  sin  and  its  punishment  being  perpetuated  In  his 
descendants  (Hebrews  12.  16,  17).     9.   (Obadiah  5.)     Grape- 
gatherers,  yea  even  thieves,  leave  something  behind  them ; 
but  the  Chaldeans  will  sweep  Idumea  clean  of  everything. 
10.  Edom  became  politically  extinct  after  the  time  of  the 
Romans,      uncovered   his  secret  places — where  he   hid 
himself  (t>.  8)   and    his   treasures   (Isaiah   46, 3).     I    have 
caused  that   nothing  should   be    so  hidden  as  that  the 
conqueror    should     not    find    It.      brethren  — Ammon, 
neighbours — the  Philistines.     11.    "Thy  fatherless  and 
widows    must  rest  their    hope   In  God    alone,  as    none 
of  the  adult  males  shall  be  left  alive,  so  desperate  will 
he  the   affairs  of  Edom.     The  verse  also,   besides  this 
threat,  implies  a  promise  of  mercy  to  Esau  in  God's  good 
time,  as  there  was  to  Moab  and  Ammon  (v.  6;  ch.  48.  47); 
'.he  extinction  of  the  adult  males  is  the  prominent  idea 
ICt  v.  12-).     13.   (Ch.  25.  15,  16,  29.)    they  whose  judgment 
wb»  not  to  drink  the  cup— the  Jews  to  whom,  by  virtue 
>(  ine  covenant  relation,  tt  did  not  belong  to  drink  the 
.•u;..  who,  It  might  have  been  expected,  would  t>e  spared. 
He  regards  not  the  merits  of  the  Jews,  for  they  wen    as 
bad  or  worse  than  others     but  the  erac*  nii<\  tuioption  of 
•V>4 


God  ;  It  Is  Just  and  natural  ("Judgment")  that  God  shoal* 
pardon  His  sons  sooner  than  aliens.  [Cai/vik.]    13.  Boa* 
rata— {Note,  ch.  48.  24.)     14.  (Obadiah    1-3.)     ambuudei 
.  .  .  unto  the  heathen— a  messenger  from  God  to  stir  up 
the  Chaldeans  against  Edom.     15.  I>avld  and  Joab  ha4 
already  humbled  Edom  (2  Hamuel  8.  M).     lfl.  terrlbleneaa 
—the  terror   which   thou  didst    Inspire  Into  others,     de- 
ceived thee — rendered  thee  proudly  confident,  as  if  nont 
would  dare  to  assail  thee,    dwellest  In  .  .  .  rock— Petra, 
the  chief  city  of  Idumea,  was  cut  in  the  rocks  ;  its  mini 
are  very  remarkable.  The  whole  south  of  Idumea  abounds 
In  cave-dwellings  and  rocks,     though  .  .  .  nest  .  .  .  rngU   i 
—(Job  39.  27;  Obadiah  3,  4.)  The  eagle  builds  its  nest  In  tha 
highest  craggy  eyry.    IT.  (Cf.  1  Kings  9. 8.)    is.  (Ch.  50.  4"; 
Deuteronomy  29.  23;  Amos  4.  11.)      no  man  shall  ahlda 
there— i.  e.,  of  the  Idumeans.    The  Romans  had  a  garrison 
there.     19.   he  —  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuzaradan  ;    the 
name  would  at  once  suggest  Itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  (ch.  48.  40;   16.  IS),    swelling— as  a  lion  which  the 
overflow  of  the  Jordan  forced  out  of  his  lair  on  the  banks, 
to  ascend  the  neighbouring  heights.    [Calvik.]    Ree  as  tc 
the  translation,  "pride  of  the  Jordan."    Note,  ch.   12.  5. 
habitation  of .  .  .  strong— the  fastnesses  of  Idumea  (ct 
Numbers  24.  21).     Mackkr  translates,  "An  ever-verdant 
(lit.,  perennial)  pasturage,"  i.  e.,  Idumea  heretofore  having 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity;  so  In  v.  20  the  image 
is  retained,  the  Idumeans  being  compared  to  "a  flock," 
and  their  king  to  "a  shepherd,"  In  this  verse,  and  the 
enemy  to  "a  lion"  (cf.  ch.  50.  17-19).    Rnglish  Version  ac- 
cords more  with  the  Hebrew,    suddenly — in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  as  the  Hebrew  implies,    him  .  .  .  her — I  will 
make  Nebuzaradan  enter  Idumea,   and  then,  having  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  effected  the  conquest,  go  awaf 
speedily  elsewhere.    Instead  of  "  but,"  translate,  for.    Gro- 
tius translates,  "run  upon  her,  or  "  to  her,"  instead  of  "  run 
away  from  her."    Maukkr  understands  it,  "I  will  rnake 
him  (the  Idnroean)  run  away  from  her"  (i.  e.,  from  his  own 
land);  the  similar  change  of  reference  of  the  pronouns  (ch, 
50.44)  favours  this,     who  Is  *  chosen  man,  Ac— God  calli 
the  choicest  warriors  to  him,  to  set  "over"  the  work  of  de- 
vastating Idumea.     G<xl  will  surely  execute  His  purpose, 
for  He  can  (rail  forth  from  all  sides  what  agents  Hechoosea, 
who  Is  like  me  } — (Exodus  15.  11.)   who  will  appoint  icic 
the  time  J — viz.,  for  entering  Into  a  trial  In  Judgment  with 
me  (see  Margin).     Image  from  law  courts  (Job  9.  19).  shep- 
herd—leader  of  the  Idumeans;  following  up  the  previous 
Imnge,  "a  lion:"  no  Idumean  shepherd  shall  withstand 
the  lion  seut  by  Jehovah  (Job  41.  10),  or  save  the  Idumean 
flock,    ao.  least  of  the  flock— the  weakest  and  humblest 
of  the  Chaldean  host.  Cf.  ch.  6.  8,  where  the  hostile  leaders 
and  their  hosts  are  called  "shepherds  and  their  flocks." 
draw  .  .  .  out>— "shall  drag  them  away  captive"  [Gro- 
tiusJ;  shall  drag  them  to  and  fro,  as  a  lion  (i>.  19)  does/eebJa 
sheep.    [Mauekr.]  with  them — {.«.,  the  habitation  which 
they  possess,    al.  was  heard  In— i.  «.,  shall  be  heard  at   I 
Red  Sea — a  considerable  distance  from  Idumea;  though   | 
the  district  at  the  Elantic  bay  of  the  Red  Sea  originally 
belonged  to  Idumea,  and  the  sea  Itself  was  called  from 
Edom,  i.  e.,  red  (Genesis  25.  30,  Margin).    Others  translate 
"the  weedy  sea"  (Margin),  and  derive  the  name,  "Red 
Sea,"  from  Its  red  weeds;  the  former  view  is  preferable, 
aa.  (Ct  ch.  48.  40,  41.)     Bozrah— (Note,  ch.  48.  24.)    23.  Pro- 
phecy as  to  Damascus,  Ac.  (Isaiah  17. 1 ;  10. 9).    The  king- 
dom of  Damascus  was  destroyed  by  Assyria,  but  the  city 
revived,  and  it  is  as  to  the  latter  Jeremiah  now  proph- 
esies.   The  fulfilment  was  probably  about  Ave  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Josa- 
PHUS,  10. 9,  7).     Hamath  Is  confounded— at  the  tidings  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  neighbouring  Damascus,     on  tha 
sea — t.  e.,  at  the  sea ;  the  dwellers  at  it  are  alarmed.    Other 
M8S.  read,  "  like  the  sea."    "  There  is  anxiety  (restless)  aa 
is  the  sea :  they  cannot  quiet  It,"  t.  e..  It  cannot  be  quieted 
(Isaiah  57. 20).     It^whatever  dwellers  are  there  "  cannot 
be  qniet."    as.  city  of  praise— The  prophet,  in  the  person 
of  a  citizen  of  Damascus  deploring  its  calamity,  calls  II 
"the  city  of  praise,"  i.  «.,  celebrated  with  praises  every- 
where for  Its  beauty  (ch.  33.  9;   51.41).     "How  Is  It  pos- 
sible that,  such  a  '-Hv  has  not  been  left  whole— has  not  he*>» 
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«varwl  oy  tUe  foe?"  Cf.  "  left.,"  Luke  17.  85,  88.  80  Israel 
te.ft  standing  some  of  the  Canaanlte  cities  (Joshua  11.  18). 
tut  my  Joy— i.e.,  In  which  1  delighted.  a6.  Therefore— 
1.  «.,  Since  Damascus  is  doomed  to  fall,  therefore,  Ac.  a7. 
palaces  of  Ben-liadad  —  that  palace  whence  so  many 
evils  and  snch  cruelty  to  Israel  emanated ;  thus  Implying 
the  cause  of  Damascus'  overthrow.  Not  the  Ben-hadad 
of  2  Kings  13.  3;  Amos  1.  4  ;  it  was  a  common  name  of  the 
Syrian  kings  (cf.  1  Kings  15.  18;  meaning  son  of  Hadad 
the  Idol).  »8.  Kedar— son  of  Ishmael  (Genesis  25. 18).  The 
Kedarenes  led  a  wandering  predatory  life  In  Arabia  Pe- 
trrea,  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs  (2  Chronicles  21. 18, 17;  Psalm 
120.  5).  Kedar  means  blackness  (Song  of  Solomon  1.  5). 
Hazor—  not  the  city  In  Palestine,  but  a  district  in  Arabia 
Petrsea.  "  Kingdoms"  refer  to  the  several  combinations 
of  clans,  each  under  its  own  sheikh,  men  of  tbe  ICast— 
Kedar  and  Hazor  were  east  of  Jndea  (Judges  6.  8;  Job  1. 8), 
39.  tents— in  which  they  dwelt,  from  which  they  are 
called  Scenites,  i.  e.,  tent-dwellers,  curtains  —  viz.,  with 
which  the  tents  were  covered  (ch.  4. 20 ;  10. 20 ;  Psalm  104.  2). 
they  shall  cry  nnto  them,  Fear,  Ac— The  foe,  on  crying 
Fear,  Ac,  shall  discomfit  them  (the  Kedarenes)  by  their 
mere  cry.  30.  (Note,  v.  8.)  No  conqueror  would  venture 
to  follow  them  into  the  desert.  31.  wealthy— rather, 
tranquil  (1  Chronicles  4.  40).  neither  gates  nor  bars — The 
Arabs,  lying  out  of  the  track  of  the  contending  powers  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  took  no  measures  of  defence,  and  had 
neither  walled  cities  nor  gates  (Ezekiel  38.  11).  They 
thought  their  scanty  resources  and  wilderness  position 
would  tempt  no  foe.  alone— separated  from  other  na- 
tions, without  allies;  and  from  one  another  scattered 
asunder.  So  as  to  Israel's  isolation  (Numbers  23. 9 ;  Deu- 
teronomy 33.  28 ;  Micah  7. 14).  3a.  camels— their  chief  pos- 
sessions ;  not  fields  or  vineyards,  in  utmost . .  .  corners 
—who  seemed  least  likely  to  be  dispersed.  Or  else,  "  hav- 
ing tbe  hair  shaven  (or  clipped)  in  angles"  (ch.  9.  28;  25. 
8).  [Grottus.]  calamity  from  all  sides  — which  will 
force  even  those  in  "corners"  to  "scatter"  themselves. 
S3.  (Malachl  1.  3.)  34.  Elam- part  of  Suslana,  west  of 
Persia  proper,  but  used  to  designate  Persia  In  general. 
Elam  proper,  or  Elymais,  nearer  Judea  than  Persia,  is 
probably  here  meant;  It  had  helped  Nebuchadnezzar 
cgalnst  Judea;  hence  Its  punishment.  It  may  have  been 
Idolatrous,  whereas  Persia  proper  was  monotheistic 
mainly.  35.  bow  —  Elam  was  famed  for  its  bowmen 
(Isaiah  22.8).  chief  of  their  might  — In  opposition  to 
"bow,"  i.  e.,  bowmen,  who  constituted  their  main 
strength.  36.  four  winds,  Ac. — Nebnchadnezzar's  army 
containing  soldiers  from  the  four  quarters.  37.  con- 
sumed—as a  distinct  nation  (Daniel  8.  2-27).  Fulfilled 
under  Alexander  and  his  successors.  88.  I  will  show 
myself  King  by  my  Judgments  there,  as  though  my  tri- 
bunal were  erected  there.  The  throne  of  Cyrus,  God's  in- 
strument, set  up  over  Media,  of  which  Elam  was  a  part, 
may  be  meant.  [Grotius.]  Or  rather,  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  43. 10).  Then  the  restoration  of  Elam  (t».  39) 
will  refer  partly  to  that  which  took  place  on  the  reduction 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  prince  of  Persia  and  Media.  39. 
latter  days — The  full  restoration  belongs  to  gospel  times. 
Elamites  were  among  the  first  who  heard  and  accepted 
It  (Acts  2.  9). 
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Ver.  1-18.  Babylon's  coming  Downfall  ;  Israel's 
Redemption.  After  the  predictions  of  Judgment  to  be 
Inflicted  on  other  nations  by  Babylon,  follows  this  one 
against  Babylon  Itself,  the  longest  prophecy,  consisting 
af  100  verses.  The  date  of  Its  utteranoe  was  the  fourth  year 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Seralah,  to  whom  it  was  committed, 
was  sent  to  Babylon  (ch.  51.  59,  60).  The  repetitions  In  It 
make  it  likely  that  it  consists  of  prophecies  uttered  at 
llfferent  times,  now  collected  by  Jeremiah  to  console  the 
Jbtb  in  exile,  and  to  vindicate  God's  ways  by  exhibiting 
the  final  doom  of  Babylon,  the  enemy  of  the  people  of 
Sod,  after  her  long  prosperity.  The  style,  imagery,  and 
*l»logue«  prove  its  genuineness  In  opposition  to  those 
tci  il«ny  this     It  shows  his  faithfulness;  though  under 


obligation  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  tt  owed  a  nigher  one  to 
God,  who  directed  him  to  prophesy  against  Babylon.  1. 
Cf.  Isaiah  45. ;  48. ;  47.  But  as  the  time  of  fulfilment  dnrm 
nearer,  the  prophecies  are  now  proportionally  more  dis- 
tinct than  then.  a.  Declare  .  .  .  among  .  .  .  nations— 
who  would  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Babylon  their  oppressor 
standard— to  indicate  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  nation* 
where  they  were  to  hear  the  good  news  of  Babylon's  fall 
[Rosenmuller]  ;  or,  the  signal  to  summon  the  nation* 
together  against  Babylon  (ch.  51. 12, 27).  [Maurer.]  Bli- 
the tutelary  god  of  Babylon;  the  same  Idol  as  the  Phoe- 
nician Baal,  i.  e.,  lord,  the  sun  (Isaiah  46. 1).  confounded 
—because  unable  to  defend  the  city  under  their  protec- 
tion. Merodach — another  Babylonian  idol;  meaning  In 
Syria  little  lord;  from  which  Merodach-baladan  took  his 
name.  3.  a  nation— the  Medes,  north  of  Babylon  (ch.  51. 
48).  The  devastation  of  Babylon  here  foretold  includes 
not  only  that  by  Cyrus,  but  also  that  more  utter  one  by 
Darius,  who  took  Babylon  by  artifice  when  it  had  revolted 
from  Persia,  and  mercilessly  slaughtered  the  Inhabitants, 
hanging  4000  of  the  nobles;  also  the  final  desertion  of 
Babylon,  owing  to  Seleucia  having  been  built  close  by 
under  Selencus  Nlcanor.  4.  Fulfilled  only  in  part  when 
some  few  of  the  ten  tribes  of  "  Israel"  Joined  Judah  in  a 
"covenant"  with  God,  at  the  restoration  of  Judah  to  Its 
land  (Nehemiah  9. 38 ;  10.  29).  The  full  event  is  yet  to  come 
(ch.  31.  9;  Hosea  1.11;  Zechariah  12.  10).  weeping— with 
Joy  at  their  restoration  beyond  all  hope;  and  with  sorrow 
at  the  remembrance  of  their  sins  and  sufferings  (Ezra  8. 
12,  13;  Psalra  126.  5,  6).  seek  .  .  .  Lord— (Hosea  3.  6.)  5. 
thitherward— rather,  hitherward,  Jeremiah's  prophetical 
stand-point  being  at  Zion.  "  Faces  hitherward"  implies 
their  steadfastness  of  purpose  not  to  be  turned  aside  by 
any  difficulties  on  the  way.  perpetual  covenant — in 
contrast  to  the  old  covenant  "which  they  brake"  (ch.  31. 
81,  Ac. ;  32.  40).  They  shall  return  to  their  God  first,  then 
to  their  own  land.  6.  (Isaiah  53.  6.)  on  the  mountains 
—whereon  they  sacrificed  to  idols  (ch.  2.  20;  8.  6,  23).  rest»> 
ing-place — for  the  "sheep;"  continuing  the  image;  Jeho- 
vah is  tbe  resting-place  of  His  sheep  (Matthew  11.  2K). 
They  rest  in  His  "  bosom"  (Isaiah  40.  11).  Also  His  temple 
at  Zion,  their  "rest,"  because  it  Is  His  (Psalm  132.  8,  14). 
7.  devoured— (Psalm  79.  7.)  "Found  them"  Implies  that 
they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  whoever  hap- 
pened to  meet  them,  adversaries  said — for  Instance, 
Nebuzaradan  (ch.  40.  2,3;  cf.  Zechariah  11.  5.)  The  Gen- 
tiles acknowledged  some  supreme  divinity.  The  Jews' 
guilt  was  so  palpable  that  they  were  condemned  even  In 
the  Judgment  of  heathens.  Some  knowledge  of  God's 
peculiar  relation  to  Judea  reached  its  heathen  invaders 
from  the  prophets  (ch.  2.  8;  Daniel  9. 16);  hence  the  strong 
language  they  use  of  Jehovah  here,  not  as  worshippers 
of  Him  themselves,  but  as  believing  Him  to  be  the  tute- 
lary God  of  Judah  ("the  hope  of  their  fathers,"  Psalm  22. 
4 ;  they  do  not  say  our  hope),  as  each  country  was  thought 
to  have  Its  local  god,  whose  power  extended  no  farther 
habitation— <Psalm  90.  1 ;  91.  1).  Alluding  to  the  taber- 
nacle, or,  as  in  Ezekiel  84. 14,  fold,  which  carries  out  ths 
Image  in  v.  6,  "resting-place"  of  the  "sheep."  But  it  can 
only  mean  habitation  (ch.  81.  23),  which  confirms  English 
Version  here,  hope  of  their  fathers — This  especially 
condemned  the  Jews  that  their  apostasy  was  from  that 
God  whose  faithfulness  their  fathers  had  experienced.  At 
tbe  same  time  these  "adversaries"  unconsciously  us* 
language  which  corrects  their  own  notions.  The  covenant 
with  the  Jews'  "  fathers"  Is  not  utterly  set  aside  by  their 
sin,  as  their  adversaries  thought;  there  Is  still  "a  habita- 
tion" or  refuge  for  them  with  the  God  of  their  fathers.  8. 
(Ch.  51.  6,  45;  Isaiah  48.  20;  Zechariah  2.  6,  7;  Revelation  18. 
4).  Immediately  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
escape,  he  as  .  .  .  he-goats  before  .  .  .  flocks — let  each 
try  to  be  foremost  in  returning,  animating  the  weak,  at 
he-goats  lead  the  flock;  such  were  the  companions  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  L  5,  6).  9.  from  thence — i.  e.,  from  the  north 
country,  expert— Jtt., prosperous.  Besides  "might,"  "ex- 
pertness"  Is  needed,  that  an  arrow  may  do  execution. 
The  Margin  has  a  different  Hebreu  reading;  d-su oyir*Q, 
Ut.,  bereaving,  childless-making  (ch.  15.  7).     I JCX.  and  Ayr*** 
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rapport  English  Version,  in  vain— without  killing  him 
»t  whom  It  was  aimed  (2  Samnel  1.  22).  11.  (Isaiah  47.  6.) 
giuwu  fat— and  so,  tkip  wantonly,  at  grass— fat  and 
frisky.  Bnt  there  Is  a  disagreement  of  gender  In  Hebrew 
reading  thus.  The  Kerl  reading  Is  better:  "a  heifer 
threshing;"  the  strongest  were  nsed  for  threshing,  and  as 
the  law  did  not  allow  their  month  to  be  muzzled  In 
threshing  (Deuteronomy  25.  4),  they  waxed  wanton  with 
eating,  bellow  as  bulls — rather,  "  neigh  as  steeds,''  lit., 
"  strong  ones,"  a  poetical  expression  for  steeds  (Note,  ch.  8. 
16).  [Mat/rer.]  IB.  Tour  mother- Babylon,  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  empire,  hlndermott — marvellous  change, 
that  Babylon,  once  the  qneen  of  the  world,  should  be  now 
the  hindermost  ef  nations,  and  at  last,  becoming  "a  des- 
ert," cease  to  be  a  nation  I  13.  (Isaiah  18.  20.)  14.  Sum- 
mons to  the  Median  army  to  attack  Babylon,  against 
.  .  .  Lord— by  oppressing  His  people  their  cause  Is  His 
cause.    Also  by  profaning  His  sacred  vessels  (Daniel  6.  2). 

15.  Shout— Inspirit  one  another  to  the  onset  with  the 
battle-cry.  given  .  .  .  hand — an  Idiom  for,  submitted  to 
the  conquerors  (1  Chronicles  29.  24,  Margin;  Lamentations 
5.  6).  as  she  bath  done,  do  onto  her— Just  retribution  in 
kind.  She  had  destroyed  many,  so  must  she  be  destroyed 
(Psalm  137.  8).  So  as  to  spiritual  Babylon  (Revelation  18, 
*.)  This  is  right,  because  "It  Is  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord;"  but  this  will  not  Justify  private  reveng6  in  kind 
(Matthew  5.  44;  Romans  12. 10-21);  even  the  Old  Testament 
law  forbade  this,  though  breathing  a  sterner  spirit  than 
the  New  Testament  (Exodus  23.4,5;  Proverbs  25.21,22). 

16.  Babylon  had  the  extent  rather  of  a  nation  than  of  a 
city.  Therefore  grain  was  grown  within  the  city  wall 
sufficient  to  last  for  a  long  siege  (Aristotle,  Pol.  8,  2; 
Pliny,  18.  17).  Conquerors  usually  spare  agriculturists, 
out  in  this  case  all  alike  were  to  be  "  out  off."  for  fear  of 
.  .  .  oppressing  sword — becanse  of  the  sword  of  the  op- 
pressor, every  one  to  his  people — from  which  they  had 
been  removed  to  Babylon  from  all  quarters  by  the  Chal- 
dean conquerors  (ch.  51.  9;  Isaiah  18.14).  IT.  lions— hos- 
tile kings  (ch.  4.  7;  49.  19).  Assyria— (2  Kings  17.  8,  Shal- 
maneser;  Ezra  4.2,  Esar-h  addon.)  Bfebuchadnesxar— <2 
Kings  24.  10,  14.)  18.  punish  .  .  .  king  of  Babylon— 
Nabonldus,  or  Labynltus.  as  .  .  .  punished  .  .  .  As- 
syrian—Sennacherib  and  other  kings  [Grottos]  (2  Kings 
10.  87).  19.  (Isaiah  65.  10;  Ezekiel  84.  18,  14.)  SO.  The 
specification  of  "Israel,"  as  well  as  Judah,  shows 
the  reference  Is  to  times  yet  to  come,  iniquity  ,  .  . 
none— not  merely  idolatry,  which  ceased  among  the 
Jews  ever  since  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  chiefly 
their  rejection  of  Messiah.  As  In  a  cancelled  debt.  It  shall 
be  as  it  had  never  been ;  Ood,  for  Christ's  sake,  shall  treat 
them  as  innocent  (ch.  81.  84).  Without  cleansing  away  of 
sin,  remission  of  punishment  would  be  neither  to  the  hon- 
our of  God  nor  to  the  highest  Interests  of  the  elect,  whom  I 
reserve— the  elect "  remnant"  (Isaiah  L  9).  The  "  residue" 
fZecharlah  14.2;  18.8.9).  91.  Merathaim— a  symbolical 
name  for  Babylon,  the  doubly  rebellious,  vi*.,  against  Ood. 
Of.  v.  24,  "thou  hast  striven  against  the  Lord;"  and  r.  29, 
"proud  against  the  Lord."  The  "doubly"  refers  to,  first, 
the  Assyrian's  oppression  of  Israel,  next,  the  kindred 
Chaldean'*  oppression  of  Jndah  (cf.  t>.  17-20,  S3;  especially 
v.  18).  Pekod— (Ezekiel  23.  23);  a  chief  province  of  As- 
syria, In  which  Nineveh,  now  overthrown,  once  lay.  But, 
as  in  Merathaim,  the  allusion  Is  to  the  meaning  of  Pekod, 
viz.,  visitation ;  the  Inhabitants  whose  time  of  deserved 
visitation  In  punishment  Is  come;  not,  however,  without 
reference  to  the  now  Babylonian  province,  Pekod.  The 
visitation  on  Babylon  was  a  following  up  of  that  on  As- 
syria, after  them — even  their  posterity,  and  all  that  is 
still  left  of  Babylon,  until  the  very  name  Is  extinct. 
[Grottus.]  Devastate  the  city,  after  its  Inhabitants  have 
deserted  it.  all .  .  .  I  .  .  .  commanded — by  Isaiah  (Isaiah 
18.  1,  Ac).  93.  hammer— i.  «.,  Babylon,  so  called  because 
of  Its  ponderous  destructive  power ;  Just  as  "  Martel,"  i.  «., 
•  UUU  hanuner,  was  the  surname  of  a  king  of  the  Franks 
[Isaiah  14. 6).  34.  I— Thou  hast  to  do  with  God,  not  merely 
With  men.  taken  .  .  .  not  aware — Herodotus  relates 
that  one  half  of  the  city  was  taken  before  those  in  the 
*tber  were  "aware"  of  It.    Cyras  turned  the  waters  of 
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Euphrates  where  It  was  defended  Into  a  different  ouannet, 
and  so  entered  the  city  by  the  dried-up  channel  at  night, 
by  the  upper  and  lower  gates  (Daniel  5.  80,  81).  95.  wea- 
pon* ofhli  Indignation— the  Medes  and  Persians  (Isaiah 
18.  5).  96.  from  the  utmost  border — viz.,  of  the  earth. 
Or,  from  all  tides.  [LuDOVictrs  dr  Diet/.]  storehouses— 
or,  "  her  bouses  filled  with  men  and  goods."  [Michaeli*., 
When  Cyrus  took  it,  the  provisions  found  there  were- 
enough  to  have  lasted  for  many  years,  as  heaps — make 
of  the  once  glorious  city  heaps  of  ruins.  Vast  mounds  of 
rubbish  now  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  "Tread 
her  as  heaps  of  corn  which  are  wont  to  be  trodden  down  In 
the  threshing-floor."  [Grotitjs.]97.  bullocks— i.  e.,  princes 
and  strong  warriors  (ch.  46.  21;  Psalm  22.  12;  Isaiah  84.  7). 
go  down  to  .  .  .  sluughter — the  slaughter-houses  lay  low 
beside  the  river;  therefore  it  Is  said,  "go  down;"  appro- 
priate to  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  the  avenue  through 
which  the  slaughterers  entered  the  city.  as.  declare  In 
Zlon  .  .  .  temple — Some  Jews  "  fleeing"  from  Babylon  at 
its  fall  shall  tell  In  Judea  how  God  avenged  the  cause  of 
Zlon  and  her  temple  that  had  been  profaned  (ch.  5i  13; 
Daniel  1.2;  5.  2).  29.  archers — lit.,  very  many  arul  power- 
ful ;  hence  the  Hel/rnv  word  Is  used  of  archeis  (Job  16.  13) 
from  the  multitude  and  force  of  their  arrows,  according 
to  all  that  «he  hath  done — (Note,  v.  15.)  proud  against 
the  Lord— n*>t  merely  cruel  towards  men  (Isaiah  47. 10).  30. 
(Note,  ch.49. 26.)  In  the  streets — the  Babylonians  were  so 
discouraged  by  having  lost  some  battles,  that  they  retired 
within  their  walls  and  would  not  again  meet  Cyrus  in  the 
field.  31.  most  proud — lit.,  pride,  i.  e.,  man  of  pride ;  the 
king  of  Babylon,  visit — punish  (v.  27).  33.  Israel  and 
.  .  .  Jndah  were  oppressed — He  anticipates  an  objection, 
in  order  to  answer  it :  Ye  have  been,  no  doubt,  "  oppressed," 
therefore  ye  despair  of  deliverance;  out,  remember  your 
"Redeemer  Is  strong,"  and  therefore  can  and  will  deliver 
you.  34.  strong — as  opposed  to  the  power  of  Israel's 
oppressor  (Revelation  18.  8).  plead  .  .  .  cause — as  their 
advocate.  Image  from  a  court  of  Justice;  appropriate  aa 
God  delivers  His  people  not  by  mere  might,  but  by  right* 
eousness.  His  plea  against  Satan  and  all  their  enemies  if 
his  own  everlasting  love,  reconciling  mercy  and  Justice 
in  the  Redeemer's  work  and  person  (Micah  7.  9 ;  Zechariak 
8.  1-5;  1  John  2.  1).  give  rest  .  .  .  disquiet— There  is  ft 
play  on  the  similarity  of  sounds  in  the  two  Hebrew  verba, 
to  express  more  vividly  the  contrast:  "  that  He  may  give 
quiet  to  the  land  of  Judah  (heretofore  disquieted  by  Baby- 
lon); but  disqnlet  to  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  (hereto- 
fore quietly  secure)"  (Isaiah  14.  6-8).  35-37.  The  repetition 
of  "A  sword"  in  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  by  the  figure 
anaphora,  heightens  the  effect ;  the  reiterated  Judgment  1* 
universal ;  the  same  sad  stroke  of  the  sword  is  upon  each 
and  all  connected  with  guilty  Babylon,  wise  men— {Isalsih 
47. 13.)  Babylon  boasted  that  It  was  the  peculiar  seat  of  wis- 
dom and  wise  men,  especially  In  astronomy  and  astrology. 
36.  liars — those  whom  he  before  termed  "  wise  men,"  he 
here  calls  "liars"  (Impostors),  viz.,  the  astrologers  (cf. 
Isaiah  44.  25;  Romans  1.  21-25;  1  Corinthians  1.  20).  37.  as 
women — divested  of  all  manliness  (Nahum  8.  18).  38. 
drought — Altering  the  pointing,  this  verse  will  begin  aa 
the  three  previous  verses,  "A  sword."  However,  all  the 
pointed  MSS.  read,  "A  drought,"  as  English  Version. 
Cyrus  turned  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
channel,  and  so  marched  through  the  dried-up  bed  into 
the  city  (ch.  51.  32).  Babylonia  once  was  famed  for  its 
corn,  which  often  yielded  from  one  to  two  hundred-fold. 
[Herodotus.]  This  was  due  to  its  network  of  water- 
courses from  the  Euphrates  foi  irrigation,  traces  of  wmcQ 
[La yard)  are  seen  still  on  all  sides,  bnt  dry  and  barren 
(Isaiah  44.  27).  their  Idols— lit.,  terrors.  They  are  mad 
after  idols  that  are  more  calculated  to  frighten  than  to 
attract  (ch.  51.  44,47,  52;  Daniel  8.  1).  Mere  bugbears  U» 
frighten  children  with.  39.  wild  heasts  of  the  desert  . 
wild  cats,  remarkable  for  their  howl.  [Bochart.]  wild 
beasts  of  the  lalanaa— jackals  (note,  Isaiah  18.  21).  owl*— 
rather,  female  ostriches ;  they  delight  In  solitary  places. 
Lit.,  daughters  of  crying.  Cf.  as  to  spiritual  Babylon, 
Revelation  18.  2.  no  more  Inhabited  for  ever— the  aectt- 
mulaUou  of  n  h  rases  is  to  express  the  final  and  attar  extt  v* 
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Son  ol  Baby km  ;  fninlled  not  immediately,  bat  by  degrees ; 
L!yras  tooK  away  Its  supremacy.  Darius  Hystaspes  de- 
prived it,  when  it  had  rebelled,  of  its  fortifications.    Selen- 

is  Nicanor  removed  its  citizens  and  wealth  to  Seleacla, 
which  he  founded  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  Par- 
thlans  removed  all  that  was  left  to  Ctesiphon.  Nothing 
bat  its  walls  was  left  under  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian. 
40.  (Inftlah  IS.  19.)  Repeated  from  ch.  40.  is.  41-49.  (Ct 
ch.6. 33-24.)  The  very  language  used  to  describe  the  calam- 
ities which  Babylon  inflicted  on  Zlon  is  that  here  em- 
ployed to  describe  Babylon's  own  calamity  Inflicted  by 
the  Medes.    Retribution  in  kind,    king*— the  allies  and 

atraps  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  em- 
pire; Armenia,  Hyrcania,  Lydia,  Ac.  coasts — the  remote 
parts.  42.  cruel — the  character  of  the  Persians,  and  even 
of  Cyrus,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  be  thought  mag- 
nanimous (Isaiah  13.  18).  like  a  man-so  orderly  and 
united  is  their  "array,"  that  the  whole  army  moves  to 
battle  as  one  man.  [Gbotius.]  43.  hands  waxed  feeble 
—attempted  no  resistance;  Immediately  was  overcome, 
as  Hebodotus  tells  us.  44-46.  Repeated  mainly  from 
3h.  49. 19-21.  The  identity  of  God's  principle  In  His  dealing 
with  Edoin,  and  In  that  with  Babylon,  is  Implied  by  the 
similarity  of  language  as  to  both.  *6.  cry  .  .  .  among 
the  nation* — In  Edoin's  case  it  is,  "at  the  cry  tbe  noise 
thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea."  The  change  implies 
the  wider  extent  to  which  the  crash  of  Babylon's  down- 
fall shall  be  heard. 

CHAPTER    LI. 

Ver.  1-64.  Continuation  ojt  tbx  Pbophkcy  against 
Babylon  begun  in  chap.  50.  1.  in  the  midst  of  them 
that  rise  .  .  .  against  nie — lit.,  in  the  heart  of  them,  Ac. 
Cf.  Psalm  46.  2,  "  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  Margin,  "  the  heart 
of  the  seas;"  Ezeklel  27.  4,  Margin ;  Matthew  12. 40.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Chaldeans.  "Against  me,"  because  they  per- 
secute my  people.  The  cabalistic  mode  of  interpreting 
Hebrew  words  (by  taking  the  letters  in  the  inverse  order 
of  the  alphabet,  the  last  letter  representing  the  first,  and 
so  on,  ch.  25.  26)  would  give  the  very  word  Ckaldeans  here; 
bet  the  mystical  method  cannot  be  intended,  as  "Baby- 
lon" Is  plainly  so  called  in  the  Immediately  preceding 
parallel  clause,  wind — God  needs  not  warlike  weapons 
to  "destroy"  His  foes;  a  wind  or  blast  lssaffloient;  though, 
no  doubt,  the  "wind"  here  is  the  invading  host  of  Medes 
and  Persians  (ch.  4. 11 ;  2  Kings  19.  1).  2.  fanners— {Note, 
oh.  15.  7.)  The  fanners  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff; 
so  God's  judgments  shall  sweep  away  guilty  Babylon  as 
chaff  (Psalm  1. 4).  3.  Against  him  that  bendeth— viz,,  the 
bow,  i.e.,  the  Babylonian  archer,  let  the  archer  bend— 
i. «.,  the  Persian  archer  (ch.  50.  4).  The  Chaldean  version 
and  Jerome,  by  changing  the  vowel  points,  read,  "  Let 
not  him  (the  Babylonian)  who  bendeth  his  bow  bend  It." 
But  the  close  of  the  verse  Is  addressed  to  the  Median  In- 
vaders, therefore  It  Is  more  likely  that  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  Is  addressed  to  them,  as  In  English  Version,  not  to  the 
Babylonians,  to  warn  them  against  resistance  as  vain,  as 
in  the  Chaldean  version.  The  word  bend  is  thrice  repeated : 
"Against  him  that  bendeth  let  him  that  bendeth  bend," 
to  imply  the  utmost  straining  of  the  bow.  4.  (Notes,  ch. 
&.  28;  50.  30,  37.)  5.  forsaken— A*  a  widow  (Hebrew).  Is- 
rael is  not  severed  from  her  husband,  Jehovah  (Isaiah  64. 
»-7),  by  a  perpetual  divorce,  though  .  .  .  «a»— though 
the  land  of  Israel  has  been  filled  with  sin,  i.  «.,  with  the 
punishment  of  their  sin,  devastation.  Bat,  as  the  Hebrew 
means  for,  or  and  therefore,  not  though,  translate,  "and 
therefore  their  (the  Chaldeans')  land  has  been  filled  with 
{the  penal  consequences  of)  their  sin."  [Grottus.]  •• 
Warning  to  the  Israelite  captives  to  flee  from  Babylon, 
Vsst  they  skould  be  involved  in  the  punishment  of  her 
"Iniquity."  %u  to  spiritual  Babylon  and  her  captives 
(Revelation  is.  4).  7.  Babylon  is  compared  to  a  cup,  be- 
saoae  she  was  the  vessel  In  the  hand  of  God,  to  make 
drunken  with  His  vengeance  the  other  peoples  (ch.  13.  13; 
Ml  15,  14).  Ct  as  to  spiritual  Babylon,  Revelation  14.  8;  17. 
1  The  cup  Is  termed  "golden,"  to  express  the  splendour 
Mad  opulence  of  Babylon ;  whence  also  In  the  Image  seen 


by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel  2.  88)  tne  head  repr«w-r-  ...n* 
Babylon  is  of  gold  (cf.  Isaiah  14.  4).  8,  9.  Her  friends  and 
confederates,  who  behold  her  fall,  are  Invited  to  her  aid. 
They  reply,  her  case  Is  incurable,  and  that  they  must 
leave  her  to  her  fate.  8.  (Isaiah  21.  9;  Revelation  14.  8 ;  18. 
2,  9.)  balm— (Ch .  8. 22 ;  46. 11.)  9.  "We  would  have  healed 
—We  attempted  to  heal,  her  judgments— her  crimes  pro- 
voking God's  "Judgments."  [Gbotius.]  reacheth  unto 
heaven— (Genesis  18.  21;  Jonah  1.  2;  Revelation  18.  6.) 
Even  the  heathen  nations  perceive  that  her  awful  fall 
must  be  God's  Judgment  for  her  crying  sins  (Psalm  9.  10; 
64.  9).  10.  Next  after  lh.3  speech  of  the  confederates  of 
Babylon,  comes  that  of  the  Jews  celebrating  with  thanks- 
givings the  promise-keeping  faithfulness  of  their  coven- 
ant God.  brought  forth,  Ac— (Psalm  37.  6.)  our  right- 
eousness—not the  Jews'  merits,  but  God's  faithfulness  to 
Himself  and  to  His  covenant,  which  constituted  the 
"  righteousness"  of  His  people,  i.  e.,  their  justification  in 
their  controversy  witli  Babylon,  the  cruel  enemy  of  God 
and  His  people.  Cf.  ch.  23.  0,  "The  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness;" Mlcah  7.9.  27ieir  righteousness  is  His  righteous- 
ness, declare  in  Zion— {Psalm  102.  13-21.)  11.  Make 
bright—  lit., pure.  Polish  and  sharpen,  gather— lit.,  fill: 
i.  e.,  gather  in  full  number,  so  that  none  be  wanting.  So, 
"gave  In  full  tale"  (1  Samuel  18.  27).  Gesknius,  not  so 
well,  translates,  "Fill  with  your  bodies  the  shields"  (cf.  Song 
of  (Solomon  4. 4).  He  means  to  tell  the  Babylonians,  Make 
what  preparations  you  will,  all  will  be  In  vain  (cf.  ch.  46. 
3-0).  kings  of . . .  Medes— He  names  the  Medes  rather  than 
the  Persians,  because  Darius,  or  Cyaxares,  was  above  Cy- 
rus in  power  and  the  greatness  of  bis  kingdom,  temple— 
(Ch.  60.28.)  i».  With  all  your  efforts,  your  city  shall  be 
taken,  standard — to  summon  the  defenders  together  to 
any  point  threatened  by  the  besiegers.  13.  waters — (V. 
82,  36;  Note,  Isaiah  21. 1.)  The  Euphrates  surrounded  the 
city,  and  being  divided  Into  many  channels  formed 
islands.  Cf.  as  to  spiritual  Babylon  "  waters,"  i.  e.,  "  many 
peoples,"  Revelation  17. 1, 15.  A  large  lake  also  was  near 
Babylon,  measure — lit.,  cubit,  which  was  the  most  com- 
mon measure,  and  therefore  Is  used  for  a  measure  in  gen- 
eral. The  time  for  putting  a  limit  to  thy  covetousness, 
[Geseniub.J  There  Is  no  "and"  In  the  Hebreiv:  translate, 
"  thine  end,  the  retribution  for  thy  covetousness."  [Gro- 
tius.]  Maubkr  takes  the  image  to  be  from  weaving: 
"  the  cubit  where  thou  art  to  be  cut  off;"  for  the  web  is 
cutoff,  when  the  required  number  of  cubits  is  completed 
(Isaiah  38. 12).  14.  by  himself— lit.,  by  His  soul  (2  Samuel 
16.  21 ;  Hebrews  6.  13).  nil  . . .  with  caterpillars—  locusts 
(Nahum  3.  15).  Numerous  as  are  the  oitlzens  of  Babylon, 
the  Invaders  shall  be  more  numerous.  15-19.  Repeated 
from  oh.  10. 13-16 ;  except  that  "  Israel"  Is  not  In  the  Hebrevs 
of  v.  19,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  translated,  "  He  is 
the  Former  of  all  things,  and  (therefore)  of  the  rod  of  His 
Inheritance"  (t.  «.,  of  the  nation  peculiarly  his  own).  In 
ch.  10.  the  contrast  is  between  the  idols  and  God ;  here  It 
is  between  the  power  of  populous  Babylon  and  that  of 
God:  "Thou  dwellest  upon  many  waters"  (v.  18);  but  Gfod 
can,  by  merely  "uttering  His  voice,"  create  "many 
waters"  (v.  16).  The  "  earth"  (In  Its  material  aspect)  is  the 
result  of  His  "  power ;"  the  "  world"  (viewed  In  Its  orderly 
system)  Is  the  result  of  His  "  wisdom,"  Ac.  (v.  15).  Such  an 
Almighty  Being  can  be  at  no  loss  for  resources  to  effect 
His  purpose  against  Babylon.  20.  (Note,  ch.  50.  23.) 
"Break  In  pieces"  refers  to  the  "hammer"  there  (cf.  Na- 
hum 2. 1,  Margin).  The  dub  also  was  often  used  by  ancient 
warriors.  22.  old  and  young— <2  Chronicles  36. 17.)  24. 
The  detail  of  particulars  (v.  20-23)  Is  In  order  to  express  the 
indiscriminate  slaughters  perpetrated  by  Babylon  on 
Zlon,  which,  in  just  retribution,  are  all  to  befall  herself 
(oh.  50. 15,  29).  In  your  sights-addressed  to  the  Jews.  25. 
destroying  mountain— called  so,  not  from  Its  position, 
for  it  lay  low  (v.  13;  Genesis  11. 3, 9),  but  from  its  eminence 
above  other  nations,  many  of  which  It  had  "destroyed  •" 
also,  because  of  its  lofty  palaces,  towers,  hanging  gardens 
resting  on  arches,  and  walls,  fifty  royal  cubits  broad  and 
two  hundred  high,  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks — i.  «„ 
from  thy  rock-like  fortifications  and  walla.  b<arni 
mountain — (Revelation  8.  8.)     A   volcano,   which,   *tftsf 
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uaflng  spent  Itself  In  pouring  It*  "  destroying  "  lava  on 
k\\  the  oountry  around,  falls  Into  the  vacuum,  and  be- 
comes extinct,  the  surrounding  "rocks"  alone  marking 
where  the  crater  had  been.     Such   was  the  appearance 
of  Babylon  after  Its  destruction,  and  as  the  pumice  stones 
of   the  volcano  are  left  in  their  place,  being  unfit  for 
building,  so  Babylon  should  never  rise  from  Its  ruins. 
'46.  corner  .  .  .  stone  .  .  .  foundation* — The  corner-stone 
wa«  the  most  Important  one  In  the  building,  the  founda- 
tion-alone*   came  next  In    Importance  (Epheslans  2.  20). 
Bo  the  sense  Is,  even  as  there  shall  be  no  stones  useful 
for  building  left  of  thee,  so  no  leading  prince,  or  governor*, 
shall  come  forth  from  thy  Inhabitants.     *T.  (Ch.  50.  29.) 
As   In  v.  12  the  Babylonians  were  told  to  "set  up  the 
standard,"  so  here  her  foes  are  told  to  do  so:  the  latter,  to 
good  purpose;  the  former,  In  vain.     Ararat— Upper  or 
Major  Armenia,  the  regions  about  Mount  Ararat.    Mln- 
ni— Lower  or  Lesser  Armenia.    Rawlinson  says    that 
V'uu  was  the  capital  of  Mlnnl.    It  was  conquered  by  Tet- 
tarrassa,  the  general  of  Tetembar  II.,  the  Assyrian  king 
whose  wars  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  now  In  the 
British   Museum.      Aschenaz  —  a  descendant  of  Japhet 
(Genesis  10.  3),  who  gave  his  name  to  the  sea  now  called 
the   Black  Sea;   the  region  bordering  on  it  Is  probably 
here  meant,  viz.,  Asia  Minor,  Including  places  named  As- 
eania  In  Phrygla  and  Blthynla.    Cyrus  had  subdued  Asia 
Minor  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  trom  these  drew 
levies  in  proceeding  against  Babylon,    rough  caterpil- 
lars—  the    horsemen  In   multitude,  and  In  appearance 
bristling  with  javelins  and  with  crests,  resemble  "rough 
caterpillars,"  or  locusts  of  the  hairy-crested  kind  (Nahum 
:!.  15).    38.  kings  of  .  .  .  Medea— (v.  11.)    The  satraps  and 
tributary  kings  under  Darius,  or  Cyaxares.  hia  dominion 
—the  king  of  Media's  dominion.    29.  land  shall  tremble 
.  .  .  every  purpose  of  .  .  .  Lord  shall  be  performed — 
elegant  antithesis  between  the   trembling  of  the  land  or 
earth,  and  the  stability  of  "  every  purpose  of  the  Lord" 
(cf.  Psalm  46.  1-3).     30.   forborne   to  right—for  the  city 
was  not  taken  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  stratagem,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  given  to  Cyrus  by  two  eunuchs  of  Bel- 
shazzar  who  deserted,  remained  In . . .  holds — not  daring 
to  go   forth  to  fight;   many,  with  Nabonldus,  withdrew 
to  the  fortified  city  Borslppa.    31.  (Note,  ch.  60,  24.)    One 
poet—  One  courier  after  another  shall  announce  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city.    The  couriers  despatched  from  the  walls, 
where  Cyrus  enters,  shall  "  meet"  those  sent  by  the  king. 
Their  confused  running  to  and  fro  would  result  from  the 
sudden  panic  at  the  entrance  of  Cyrus  Into  the  city,  which 
he  had  so  long  besieged  ineffectually;  the  Babylonians 
bad  laughed  at  his  attempts,  and  were  feasting  at  the 
time  without  fear,    taken  at  erne  end  — which  was  not 
known  for  a  long  time  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers  feast- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  so  great  was  its  extent  that, 
when  the  city  was  already  three   days  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  the  fact  was  not  known  In  some  parts  of  the  city. 
[Aristotle,  Pol.  3.  2.]    33.  passages  are  stopped  —  the 
guarded  fords  of  the  Euphrates  are  occupied  by  the  enemy 
I  Note,  ch.  50.  38).    reeds  .  . .  burned—  la.,  the  marsh.    After 
draining  off  the  river,  Cyrus  "  burned"  the  stockade  of 
dense  tree-like  "reeds"  on  its  banks,  forming  the  out- 
works of  the  city's  fortifications.     The  burning  of  these 
would  give  the  appearance  of  the  marsh  or  river  ltuelf 
being  on  "  lire."     33.  like  a  threshing-floor,  it  Is  time 
to  thresh  her— rather,  "  like  a  threshing-floor  at  the  time 
of  threshing,"  or  "at  the  time  when  it  Is  trodden."    The 
trending,  or  threshing,  Is  here  put  before  the  harvest,  out  of 
the  natural  order,  because  the  prominent  thought  is  the 
treading  down  or  destruction  of  Babylon.    In  the  East  the 
treading  out  of  the  corn  took  place  only  at  harvest-time. 
Babylon  Is  like  a  threshing-floor  not  trodden  for  a  long 
Umo  ;  but  the  time  of  harvest,  when  her  citizens  shall  be 
trodden  under  foot,  shall  come.  [Calvin.]  "  Like  a  thresh- 
ing-floor full  of  corn,  so  is  Babylon  now  full  of  riches,  but 
the  time  of  harvest  shall  come,  when  all  her  prosperity 
shall  be  cut  off."    [Ludovictjs  dk  Diku.J    Ukotius  dls- 
tlajraishe*    the  "harvest"    from    the    "threshing;"    the 
iurmer  is  the  niaying  of  her  cltisens,  the  latter  the  pillag- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  city  (of.  Joel  &.  IS;  Revelation 
55fl 


14.  15,  18).     34.  me — Zlon   speaks.     Her  groans  are  what 
bring  down  retribution  In  kind  on   Babylon  (ch.  50.  17: 
Psalm  102.  13,  17,  20).     empty  vessel— he  has  drained  rm 
out.     dragon  —  the  serpent  often   "swallows"   Its   prey 
whole.    Or  a.  sea  monster.    [Orotids.)    filled  h Is  belly  ..  . 
cast  me  out — like  a  beast,  which,  having  "  tilled"  hi  nine]  J 
to  satiety,  "casts  out"  the  rest.    (Calvin. J    After  fllllnji 
all  his  storehouses  with  my  goods,  he  has  cast  me  <><u  ij 
this  land.    [Gkotius.J    35.  my  flesh  —  which  Nebucbad 
nezzar  hath  "devoured"  (t>.  34).    Zlon  thus  calls  her  kin* 
men  (Romans  11.  14)  slain  throughout  the  country  or  car 
ried  captives  to  Babylon.    [G norms.]    Or,  as  "  my  blood" 
follows,  it  and  "  my  flesh"  constitute  the  whole  man:  Zlon. 
In  its  totality,  its  citizens,  and  all  its  substance,  have  been 
a  prey  to  Babylon's  violence  (Psalm  137.  8).    36.  plead  .  . . 
cause — (Uh.  5U  34.)    sea— the  Euphrates  (v.  13;  ch.  50.  38). 
Cf.  Isaiah  19.  5,  "  sea,"  i.  e„  the  Nile  (Isaiah  21. 1).    3».  (Ch. 
60. 26, 39 ;  Revelation  18.  2).    38,  39.  The  capture  of  Babylon 
was  eflected  on  the  night  of  a  festival  In  honour  of  iu 
idols,    roar  .  .  .  yell  —  the  Babylonians  were  shouting  in 
drunken  revelry  (cf.  Daniel  5.  i >.    39.  In  their  heat  1  will 
make  their  feasts — In  the  midst  of  their  being  heated  with 
wine  I  will  give  them"  their"  potions, — a  very  different  cup 
to  drink,  but  one  which  is  their  due,  the  wine-cup  of  my 
stupefying  wrath  (ch.  25. 15;  49.  12;  Isaiah  51. 17  ;  Lamenta- 
tions 4.  21).    rejoice,  and  sleep  .  .  .  perpetual,  <&c. — that 
they  may  exult,  and  In  the  midst  of  their  jubilant  exulta- 
tion sleep  the  sleep  of  death  (v.  67;  Isaiah  21.  4.  5).     41. 
Sheshach— Babylon  (ct  Note,  ch.  25.  26).   Called  so  from  the 
goddess  Shaeh,  to  whom  a  Ave  days'  festival  was  kept, 
during  which,  as  in  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  most  un- 
bridled licentiousness  was  permitted;  slaves  ruled  their 
masters,  and  In  every  house  one  called  Zogan,  arrayed  in 
a  royal  garment,  was  chosen  to  rule  all  the  rest.    He  call* 
Babylon  "Sheshach,"  to  Imply  that  it  was  during  this 
feast  the  city  was  taken.    [8c  alio  kk.]    42.  The  sea— The 
host  of  Median  Invaders.    The  Image  (ct  ch.  47.  2;  Isaiaii 
8.  7,  8)  Is  appropriately  taken  from  the  Euphrates,  wul;:li 
overflowing  In  spring,  Is  like  a  "sea"  near  Babylon  (r  1J 
32,86).    43.  Her  cities—  The  cities,  her  dependencies.    3.; 
"Jerusalem  and  the  cities  thereof"  (ch.  34.  1).     Or    ion 
"  cities"  are  the  inner  and  outer  cities,  the  two  parts    t<\  i 
which  Babylon  was  divided  by  the  Euphrates.   [Gkot:  as..] 
44.  Bel  .  .  .  swallowed— in  allusion  to  the  many  sacri- 
fices to  the  idol  which  its  priests  pretended  it  swallower" 
at  night;  or  rather,  the  precious  gifts  taken  from  othe- 
nations  and  offered  to  it  (which  It  is  said  to  have  "swal- 
lowed;    cf.  "devoured,"  "swallowed,"  v.  34;  ch.  50.  17), 
which  it  should  have  to  disgorge  (cf.  v.  13 ;  ch.  50.  37).    Ol 
these  gifts  were  the  vessels  of  Jehovah's  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chronicles  36.  7  ;  Daniel  1.  2).    The  restoration  of 
these,  as  foretold  here,  Is  recorded,  Ezra  1.  7-11.    flow— as 
a  river ;  fitly  depicting  the  influx  of  pilgrims  of  all  "  na- 
tions" to  the  idol.    45,  46.  (Note,  v.  6.)    46.  And  les«^-Cf., 
for  the  same  ellipsis,  Genesis  3.  22;  Exodus  13. 17;  Deuter- 
onomy 8. 12.  "  And  In  order  that  your  heart  may  not  fain! 
at  the  (first)  rumour"  (of  war),  I  wiU  give  you  some  inti- 
mation of  the  time.    In  the  first  "  year"  there  shall  "  come 
a  rumour"  that  Cyrus  is  preparing  for  war  against  Baby- 
lon.   "After  that,  In  another  year,  shall  come  a  rumour," 
vit.,  that  Cyrus  is  approaching,  and  has  already  entered 
Assyria.    Then  is  your  time  to  "go  out"  (v.  45).    Babylon 
was  taken  the  following  or  third  year  of  Belshazzar'i 
reign.    [Gbotius.]    violence  in  the  land  — of  Babylon 
(Psalm  7. 16).  ruler  against  ruler — or,  "  ruler  upon  ruler," 
a  continual  change  of  rulers  in  a  short  space.    Belshazzar 
and  Nabonldus,  supplanted  by  Darius  or  Cyaxares,  who 
is  succeeded  by  Cyrus.    47.  Gkotius  translates,  "Because 
then  (viz.,  on  the  third  year)  the  time  shall  have  come, 
that,"  Ac.    confounded— at  seeing  their  gods  powerless 
to  help  them,     her  slain  —  In  retribution  for  "  IsraeCs 
slain"  (t>.  49)  who  fell  by  her  hand.    Gbotius  translates, 
"her  dancers,"  as  in  Judges  21.  21,  23;  1  Sauiuel  18.  «.  th« 
same  Hebrew  word  is  translated,  alluding  to  the  dancing 
revelry  of  the  festival  during  which  Cyrus  t<«.k  Babylon. 
48.    heaven  .  .  .  earth  .  .  .  sing   for    B«l>> -!■>»  -  (1 w.  :;,- 
14.  7-13;    44.  23;   Revelation  18.  20.)     49-    eanswl  us 
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uiie  Us  one  aim  to  fiJ  all  places  with  the  slain  of  Israel, 
K)  at  Babylon  shall  all  the  slain  of  that  whole  land 
(not  ss  English  Version,  "of  all  the  earth").  [Maubkr.] 
Hkndkrson  translate*,  "Babylon  also  shall  fall,  ye 
•Iain  of  Israel.  Those  also  of  Babylon  shall  fall,  0  ye 
•lain  of  all  the  earth."  But,  "In  the  midst  of  her,"  v. 
C,  plainly  answers  to  "at  Babylon,"  v.  49,  English  Ver- 
non. 50.  escaped  .  .  .  sword  —  viz.,  of  the  Medes.  So 
freat  will  be  the  slaughter  that  even  some  of  God's  people 
ihall  be  Involved  In  It,  as  they  had  deserved,  afar  off— 
though  ye  are  banished  far  off  from  where  ye  used  for- 
merly to  worship  God.  let  Jerusalem  come  lan.o  your 
■aind— whilst  In  exile  remember  your  temple  and  city, 
so  as  to  prefer  them  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  wherever 
ye  may  be  (Isaiah  62.  6).  51.  The  prophet  anticipates  the 
Jews'  reply;  I  know  you  will  say  In  despair,  "We  are 
confounded,"  Ac.  "Wherefore  (God  saith  to  you)  behold, 
I  will,"  Ac.  (v.  52).  [Calvin.]  I  prefer  taking  v.  51  as  the 
prayer  which  the  Jews  are  directed  to  offer  In  exile  (v.  50), 
"let  Jerusalem  come  into  your  mind"  (and  say  In  prayer 
to  God),  "We  are  confounded."  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  Psalm  44.15,16;  79.4;  102.17-20;  Isaiah  62.6,7.  for 
strangers — the  "reproach,"  which  especially  has  stung 
ns,  is  when  they  taunted  us  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
burned  the  temple,  our  peculiar  glory,  as  though  our  re- 
ligion was  a  thing  of  naught.  52.  Wherefore  —  Because 
of  these  sighs  of  the  Jews  directed  to  God  (v.  21).  I  .  .  . 
Judgment  upon  .  .  .  linages- in  opposition  to  the  Baby- 
lonian taunt  that  Jehovah's  religion  was  a  thing  of 
naught,  since  they  had  burned  His  temple  (v.  51):  I  will 
show  that,  though  I  have  thus  visited  the  Jews'  neglect 
of  me,  yet  those  gods  of  Babylon  cannot  save  themselves, 
much  less  their  votaries,  who  shall  "through  all  her 
land"  lie  and  "groan"  with  wounds.  53.  Cf.  Obadiah  4 
as  to  Edom  (Amos  9.  2).  Though  .  .  .  yet  from  me — We 
are  not  to  measure  God's  power  by  what  seems  to  our 
perceptions  natural  or  probable.  55.  great  voice— where 
once  was  the  great  din  of  a  mighty  city,  there  shall  be  the 
■Hence  of  death.  [Vatablus.)  Or  the  "great  voice"  of 
the  revellers  (i>.  38,  39;  Isaiah  22.  2).  Or  the  voice  of  mighty 
boasting  [Calvin]  (cf.  t>.  53).  her  waves — "when"  her 
calamities  shall  cause  her  to  give  forth  a  widely  different 
"voice,"  even  such  a  one  as  the  waves  give  that  lash  the 
•bores  (v.  42).  [Gkotius.]  Or  "when"  Is  connected  thus: 
"  the  great  voice"  in  her,  when  her  "  waves,"  Ac.  (cf.  v.  13). 
Calvin  translates,  "their  waves,"  i.  e.,  the  Medes  bursting 
on  her  as  iiu  pet  nous  waves;  so  v.  42.  But  the  parallel, 
"a  great  voice,"  belongs  to  her,  therefore  the  "wave"- 
like  "roar"  of  "ihelr  voice"  ought  also  belong  U)  her  (cf. 
v.  54).  The  "great  voice"  of  commercial  din,  boasting  and 
feasting,  is  "destroyed;"  but  in  Its  stead  there  is  the 
wave-like  roar  of  her  voice  in  her  "destruction"  (v.  64). 
SS.  taken— when  they  were  least  expecting  it,  and  in 
auch  a  way  that  resistance  was  Impossible.  87.  (Ver.  39; 
Daniel  5. 1,  Ac.)  58.  broad  walls — eighty-seven  feet  broad 
[Rosenmuller]  ;  fifty  cubits  [Gkotius J.  A  chariot  of  four 
horses  abreast  could  meet  another  on  it  "Without  collision. 
The  walls  were  two  hundred  cubits  high,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  stadia,  or  sixty  miles  in  extent. 
gates — one  hundred  in  number,  of  brass;  twenty-five  on 
each  of  tne  four  sides,  the  city  being  square;  between  the 
gates  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers.  Berosuh  says 
triple  walls  encompassed  the  outer,  and  tbe  same  number 
the  inner  city.  Cyrus  caused  the  outer  walls  to  be  de- 
molished. Taking  the  extent  of  the  walls  to  he  three 
nundred  and  sixty-five  stadia,  as  Diodorus  states,  it  is 
said  two  hundred  thousand  men  completed  a  stadium 
each  day,  so  that  the  whole  was  completed  in  one  year. 
labour  ...  In  the  Are— The  event  will  show  that  the 
builders  of  the  walls  have  "laboured"  only  for  the  "  fire" 
In  which  t'aey  shall  be  consumed.  "In  the  fire"  answers 
u>  the  parallel,  "  burned  with  fire."  Translate,  "»hall  have 
laboured  in  vain,"  Ac  Cf.  Job  3. 14,  "  built  desolate  places 
for  themselves,"  i. «.,  grand  places,  soon  about  to  be  deso- 
late ruins.  Jeremiah  has  in  view  here  Habakkuk  2.13. 
MM**.  A  special  copy  of  the  prophecy  prepared  by  Jere- 
miah was  delivered,  to  Seraiah,  to  console  the  Jews  in 
their  Babylonian  exile.    Though  he  was  to  throw  it  into 


the  Euphrates,  a  symbol  of  Babylon's  (ate,  no  doubt  em 
retained  the  substance  in  memory,  so  as  to  be  able  orally 
to  communicate  it  to  his  countrymen,  went  with  Z*d»- 
kiah— Rather,  "in  behalf  of  Zedeklah;"  sent  by  Zed*>- 
klah  to  appease  Nebuchadnezzar's  anger  at  his  revolt 
[Calvin.]  fourth  year— so  that  Jeremiah's  prediction 
of  Babylon's  downfall  was  thus  solemnly  written,  and 
sealed  by  a  symbolical  action,  six  whole  years  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  quiet  prince 
— Cf.  1  Chronicles  22.  9,  "a  mau  of  rest."  Seraiah  was  not 
one  of  the  courtiers  hostile  to  God's  propbeLs,  but  "quiet" 
and  docile;  ready  to  execute  Jeremiah's  commission,  not- 
withstanding the  risk  attending  It.  Glassius  translate*, 
"prince  of  Menuchah"  (cf.  1  Chronicles  2.52,  Margin). 
Madrer  translate*,  "commander  of  the  caravan,"  on 
whom  it  devolved  to  appoint  the  resting-place  lor  the 
night.  English  Version  juits  the  context  best.  61.  read- 
not  In  public,  for  the  Chaldeans  would  not  have  under- 
stood Hebrew;  but  In  private,  as  Is  to  be  inferred  from 
his  addressing  himself  altogether  to  God  (v.  62).  [Calvin.] 
6a.  O  Lord,  thou — and  not  merely  Jeremiah  or  any  man 
is  the  author  of  this  prophecy;  I  therefore  here  In  thy 
presence  embrace  as  true  all  that  I  read.  63.  bind  a 
stone,  Ac— (Revelat  ion  18.  21.)  So  the  Phoceans  in  leaving 
their  country,  when  about  to  found  Marseilles,  threw  lead 
into  the  sea,  binding  themselves  not  to  return  till  the 
lead  should  swim.  64.  they  shall  be  weary — the  Baby- 
lonians shall  be  worn  out,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  recover 
their  strength.  Thus  far  .  .  .  Jeremiah — Hence  It  is  to 
b3  inferred  that  the  last  chapter  Is  not  Included  In  Jere- 
miah's writings,  but  was  added  by  some  inspired  man, 
raalnly  from  2  Kings  24.  18  to  ch.  25.,  to  explain  and  con- 
firm what  precedes.    [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER    LII. 

Ver.  1-34.  Written  by  some  other  than  Jeremiah 
(probably  Ezra)  as  an  Historical  Supplement  to 
the  Previous  Prophecies  (Note,  ch.  51.  64).  Jeremiah, 
having  already  (chs.  39.,  40.)  given  the  history  in  the 
proper  place,  was  not  likely  to  repeat  it  here.  Its  canon* 
ical  authority  as  inspired  is  shown  by  its  being  In  the 
LXX.  version.  It  contains  the  capture  and  burning  of 
Jerusalem,  Ac,  Zedekiah's  punishment,  and  the  better 
treatment  of  Jehoiachlu  under  Evll-merodach,  down  to 
his  death.  These  last  events  were  probably  subsequent 
to  Jeremiah's  time.  3.  through  .  .  .  anger  of  .  .  .  Lord 
.  .  .  Zedeklah  rebelled — His  "anger"  against  Jerusalem, 
determining  Him  to  "cast  out"  His  people  "from  His 
presence"  heretofore  manifested  there,  led  Him  to  permit 
Zedeklah  to  rebel  (2  Kings  23.  26,  27;  cf.  Exodus  9. 12;  10.  1; 
Romans  9.  18).  That  rebellion,  being  in  violation  of  bis 
oath  "by  God,"  was  sure  to  bring  down  God's  vengeance 
(2  Chronicles  36.  13;  Ezeklel  17.  15, 16, 18).  4.  forts— Rather, 
tower*  of  wood  [Kimchi],  for  watching  the  movement* 
of  the  besieged  from  the  height,  and  annoying  them  with 
missiles.  7.  (Note,  ch.  39.4.)  9.  gave  Judgment  upon 
him — as  guilty  of  rel>elllon  and  perjury  (v.  3;  cf.  Ezeklel 
23.24).  11.  Ezeklel  12.18:  "I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon, 
yet  shall  he  not  see  it."  prison— til.,  the  house,  of  visita- 
tions, or  punishment*,  i.  e.,  where  there  was  penal  work 
enforced  on  the  prisoners,  as  grinding.  Hence  LXX. 
render  it  "  the  house  of  the  mill."  So  Samson,  after  his 
eyes  were  put  out,  "ground"  in  the  Philistine  prison- 
house  (Judges  16.  21 ).  13.  tenth  day— but  In  2  Kings  25.  8, 
it  is  said  "the seventh  day."  Nebuzaradan  started  from 
Kiblah  on  tbe  "seventh"  day,  and  arrived  In  Jerusalem 
on  the  "  tenth"  day.  Seeming  discrepancies,  when  cleared 
up,  confirm  the  genuineness  of  Scripture;  for  they  show 
there  was  no  collusion  between  the  writers;  as  in  all 
God's  works  there  Is  latent  harmony  under  outwarc 
varieties.  13.  all  the  houses  .  .  .  and  all  the  houses  <\i 
the  great — the  "and"  defines  what  houses  especially  ars 
meant,  viz.,  the  houses  of  the  great  men.  1ft-  poor  of 
.  .  .  people — added  to  the  account  in  2  Kings  25.  11.  'The 
poor  of  the  people"  are  of  the  city,  as  distinguished  from 
"the  poor  of  the  land,"  i.  e.,  of  the  countrv.  17.  braJk*— 
that  they  might  be  more  portable.    Fulfilling  the 
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yhecy  (oh.  27.  19)     See  1  Kings  7.  15,  38,  27,  60.     Nothing  U 
so  particularly  related  here  as  the  carrying  away  of  the 
articles  In  the  temple.    The  remembrance  of  their  beauty 
and  preciousness  heightens  the  bitterness  of  their  loss, 
and  the  evil  of  sin  which  caused  It.    brass  .  .  .  braien— 
rather  copper  .  .  .  of  copper,    18.  (Exodus  27.  8.)     19.  of 
gold  in  gold— implying  that  the  articles  were  of  tolid 
gold  and  sliver  respectively,  not  of  a  different  metal  In- 
side, or  alloyed.  [Gkotius.J     What*:  not  breaking  them 
as  was  done  to  the  brat*  (v.  17).     -Hi.  bolls  .  .  .  under  the 
bases — but  the    bulls   were    not  "under   the   bate*,"  but 
under  the  sea  (i  Kings  7.  26,  27,88);  the  ten  bases  were  not 
under  tue  sea,  but  coder  the  ten  lavera.    In  JDnglith  Ver- 
tion,  "bases,"  Lheref>>re,  must  mean  the  lower  part*  of  the 
tea  under  which  the  hulls  were.     Rather,  trantlate,  "the 
bulls  were  in  the  place  oj  (i.  e.,  by  way  of;  so  the  Hebrew, 
1  Samuel  14.  9),  bases,"  or  supports  to  the  sea.  [Buxtorf.J 
So  LXX.    2  Kings  25.  16  omlU*  the  "  bulls,"  and  has  "  and 
the  bases ;"  so  Gkotius  here  reads  "  the  bulls  (which  were) 
under  (the  sea)  and  the  bases."    81.  eighteen  cubits— but 
in  2  Chronicles  3.  15,  it  is  "  thirty-five  cubits."    The  dls- 
«repancy  Is    thus  removed.    Each   pillar  was   eighteen 
common  cubits.    The  two  together,  deducting  the  base, 
were  thirty-five,  as  stated  in  2  Chronicles  8.  15.  [Grotics.] 
Other  ways,  e.  g.,  by  reference  to  the  difference  between 
the  common  and  the  sacred  cubit,  are  proposed :  though 
we  are  not  able  positively  to  decide  now  which  is  the 
true  way,  adjL  least  those  proposed  to  show  that  the  ditcrep- 
anciet  are  not  irreconcilable.    »».  live  cubits  —  so  1  Kings 
7.  16.     But  2  Kings  25.  17  has  "three  cubits."    There  were 
two  parts  In  the  chapiter :  the  one  lower  and  plain,  of  two 
cubits ;  the  other,  higher  and  curiously  carved,  of  three 
cubits.    The  former  Is  omitted  In  2  Kings  25.  17,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  shaft  of  the  pillar;  the  latter  alone  is  there 
mentioned.    Here  the  whole  chapiter  of  five  cubits  is  re- 
ferred to.    43.  on  a  side — lit,  (on  the  side),  toward*  the  air 
or  wind,  i.  e.,  the  outside  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  con- 
spicuous to  the  eye,  opposed  to  the  four  remaining  pome- 
granates which   were  not  seen    from  the  outside.    The 
pomegranates  here  are  ninety-six;  but  in  1  Kings  7.20 
they  are  200  on  each  chapiter,  and  400  on  the  two  (2  Chron- 
icles 4.  13).    It  seems  there  were  two  rows  of  them,  one 
above  the  other,  and  in  each  row  100.    Vhey  are  here  said 
to  be  ninety -six,  but  presently  after  100,  and  so  in  1  Kings 
7.  20.    Four  seem  to  have  been  unseen  to  one  looking  from 
one  point;  and  the  ni"!3ty-six  are  only  those  that  could 
be  seen  [Vaiabl^',  or,  the  four  omitted  here  are  those 
separating  the  iour  sides,  one  pomegranate  at  each  point 
of  separation  (or  at  the  four  corner*)  between  the  four 
sides.  [Grotius.J     S44.  Serai  ah— different   from    the   Se- 
ralah  (ch.  51.  59),  son  of  Nerlah.    Probably  son  of  Azarlah 
(1  Chronicles  6.  14).    Zephanlah— son  of  Maaaeiah  (Note*, 
Oh.  21.  1 ;  29.  25).    *5.  seven  men— bat  In  2  Kings  25.  19  It  is 
"five."    Perhaps  two  were  less  illustrious  persons  and  are 
therefore  omitted,    principal  setibe  of  the  host— (Isaiah 
n.  18.)    His  office  was  to  preside  over  the  levy  and  enroll 


recruits.    Rawlinson  observes,  the  Assyrian  records  *./* 
free  from  the  exaggerated  expressions  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian.   A  minute  account  was  taken  of  the  spoil.    Two 
"scribes  of  the  host"  are  seen  In  every  bas-relief,  writing 
down  the  various  objeots  brought  to  them :  the  heads  of 
the  slain,  the  prisoners,  cattle,  sheep,  Ac.    %H.  seventh 
year— in  2  Kings  24. 12, 14,  16,  It  is  said  "  the  eighth  year" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.    No  doubt  it  was  in  part  about  tht 
end  of  the  seventh  year,  in  part  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth.    Also  In  2  Kings  24.,  10,000  (v.  14),  and  7000  men 
of  miguL,  and  1000  craftsmen  (v.  16),  are  said  to  have  been 
carried  away.    Rut  here  3023.    Probably  the    latter   8021 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  remaining  7000  out  of  tht 
10,000  were  of  the  other  tribes,  out  of  which  many  Israel- 
ites still  had  been  left  In  the  land.    The  1000  "craftsmen" 
were  exclusive  of  the  10,000,  as  appears,  by  comparing  3 
Kings  24.  14  with  v.  16.    Probably  the  3023  of  Judah  were 
first  removed  in  the  end  of  "the  seventh  year;"  the 7000 
and  1000  craftsmen  in  the  "eighth  year."    This  was  at  the 
first  captivity  under  Jeholachln.    SJ9.  eighteenth  year— 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken.    But  in  v.  15,  and  2  Kings  26. 
8,  "  the  nineteenth  year."    Probably  it  was  in  the  end  of 
the   eighteenth   and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 
[Lyra.  J    eight  hundred  and  thirty  and  two — the  most 
illustrious  persons  are  meant,  who  no  doubt  were  carried 
away  first,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year.    30.  Not  re- 
corded in  Kings  or  Chronicles.    Probably  It  took  place 
during  the  commotions  that  followed  the  death  of  Geda- 
llah  (ch.  41.  18 ;   2  Kings  25.  26).    four  thousand  and  six 
hundred— The  exact  sum-total  of  the  numbers  specified 
here,  viz.,  8023,  832,  745,  not  including  the  general   multi- 
tude, and  the  women  and  children  (v.  15 ;  ch.  39. 9 ;  2  Kings 
25.  11).    31.  (2  Kings  25.  27-30.)    five  and  twentieth  day- 
but   in  2  Kings  25.  27,  it  is  "  the  twenty -seventh  day." 
Probably  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  decree  for  his  elevation 
was  given,  and  the  preparations  for  it  made  by  releasing 
him  from  prison;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  It  was 
carried  Into  effect.    Kvll-merodach— son  and  successor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  [Lyra];  and  the  Hebrew  writers  say 
that  during  Nebuchadnezzar's  exclusion  from  men  among 
beasts    Evll-merodach    administered    the   government 
and  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  end  of  seven  yean 
was  restored,  hearing  of  his  son's  misconduct,  and  thai 
he  had  exulted  in  his  father's  calamity,  he  threw  him 
into  prison,  where  the  latter  met  Jeconlah  and  contracted 
a  friendship  with  him,  whence  arose  the  favour  whloh 
subsequently  he  showed  him.    God,  In  his  elevation,  re- 
warded his  having  surrendered  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (of. 
ch.  38. 17  with  2  Kings  24.  12).    lifted  up  .  .  .  head— (CI 
Genesis  40.13,20;    Psalm  3. 8;   27.6.)    32.  set  his  throne 
above — a  mark  of  respect,    the  kings  —  the  Hebrew  text 
reads  (the  other)  "  kings."    "  The  kings"  is  a  Masoretlc 
correction.    33.  changed  .  .  .  garments— gave  him  gar- 
ments suitable  to   a   king,     did  .  .  .  eat   bread    befon 
him — (2  Samuel  9. 13.)    341.  every  day  a  portion— rather 
"  it*  portion,"  Margin  (of.  Margin,  1  Kings  8.  60). 
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LAMENTATIONS    OF    JEREMIAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ih  the  Hebrew  Bible  these  Elegies  of  Jeremiah,  five  In  number,  are  placed  among  the  Chetuvlm,  or  Holy  Writing* 
i"  the  Psalms,"  Ac.,  Luke  24. 44),  between  Rath  and  Eooleslastes.  Bat  though  In  classification  of  compositions  it  belongs 
to  the  Chetuvlm,  It  probably  followed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  originally.  For  thus  alone  can  we  account  for  tne 
prophetical  books  being  enumerated  by  Josjtphtts  (o.  Apian)  as  thirteen:  he  must  have  reckoned  Jeremiah  and  Lam- 
entations as  one  book,  as  also  Judges  and  Rath,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  Ac.,  Ezra  and  Nehemlah.  The  Lamenta- 
tions naturally  follow  the  book  whloh  sets  forth  the  circumstances  forming  the  subject  of  the  Elegies.  Similar  lam- 
entations occur  2  Samuel  1. 19,  Ac. ;  5.  38.  The  Jews  read  It  In  their  synagogues  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab,  whloh 
Is  a  fast  for  the  destruction  of  their  holy  oi  ty.  As  In  3  Chronicles  36.  25,  "  lamentations"  are  said  to  have  be»n  "  writ- 
tm"  by  Jeremiah  on  the  death  of  Joslah,  besides  it  having  been  made  "an  ordinance  in  Israel"  that  "alnirlnt 
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•-omen"  mhould  "  speak"  of  that  king  In  lamentations;  Josephus  (Antiquities  1.  8),  Jbbomb,  Ac.,  thought  that  they  ar« 
jonUlned  in  the  present  collection.  But  plainly  the  subject  here  Is  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  city  and  people,  em 
iho  LXX.  expressly  slate  in  an  Introductory  verse  to  their  version.  The  probability  Is  that  there  la  embodied  In 
iheee  Lamentations  much  of  the  language  of  his  original  Elegy  on  Joslah,  as  2  Chronicles  85.  25  states ;  bat  it  is  do* 
applied  to  the  more  universal  calamity  of  the  whole  state,  of  which  Josiah's  sad  death  was  the  forerunner.  Thus 
afe.  4.  20,  originally  applied  to  Joslah,  was  "  written,"  In  Its  subsequent  reference,  not  so  much  of  him,  as  of  the  thrvn* 
t/  Judah  in  general,  the  last  representative  of  which,  Zedeklah,  had  Just  been  carried  away.  The  language,  which  Is 
true  of  good  Josiah,  Is  too  strong  In  favour  of  Zedakiah,  except  when  viewed  as  representative  of  the  orown  In  gen- 
eral. It  was  natural  to  embody  the  language  of  the  Elegy  on  Josiah  in  the  more  general  lamentations,  as  his  death 
warn  the  presage  of  the  last  disaster  that  overthrew  the  throne  and  state. 

The  title  more  frequently  given  by  the  Jews  to  these  Elegies  is,"  How"  (Hebrmo,  Eechah),  from  the  first  word,  as  the 
Pentateuch  Is  similarly  called  by  the  first  Hebrew  word  of  Genesis  1.  The  LXX.  call  It  "Lamentations,"  from  whom 
we  derive  the  name.  It  refers  not  merely  to  the  events  which  occurred  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  but  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  citizens  (the  penalty  of  national  sin)  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege;  ami  perhaps  from  before  it,  under 
Manasseh  and  Joslah  (2  Chronicles  33.  11 ;  86.20-25);  under  Jehoaha/.,  Jehoiaklin,  and  Zedckiah  (2  Chronioles  36.  3,  4, 
1,7, 10, 11,  Ac.).  Lowth  says,  "Every  letter  Is  written  with  a  tear,  every  word  the  sound  of  a  broken  heart."  The 
style  is  midway  between  the  simple  elevation  of  prophetic  writing  and  the  loftier  rhythm  of  Moses,  David,  and  H&- 
bakkuk.  Terse  conciseness  marks  the  Hebrew  original,  notwithstanding  Jeremiah's  diffuseness  in  his  other  writ- 
ings. The  Elegies  are  grouped  in  stanzas  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  without  any  artificial  system  of  arrangement  a* 
to  the  thoughts.  The  five  Elegies  are  acrostic:  each  Is  divided  into  twenty-two  stanzas  or  verses.  In  the  first  three 
Elegies  the  stanzas  consist  of  triplets  of  lines  (excepting  Elegy  1.  7,  and  2.  19,  which  contain  each  four  lines)  each  be- 
ginning with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  In  regular  order  (twenty-two  In  number).  In  three  Instances  (Elegy 
2. 16,  17;  3.  48-61 ;  4. 16,  17)  two  letters  are  transposed.  In  the  third  Elegy,  each  line  of  the  three  forming  every  stanza 
begins  with  the  same  letter.  The  stansas  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Elegies  consist  of  two  lines  each.  The  fifth  Elegy, 
though  having  twenty-two  stanzas  (the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet).  Just  as  the  four  first,  yet  Is  not  al- 
phabetical; and  its  lines  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  others,  which  are  longer  than  are  found  in  other  Hebrew 
poems,  and  contain  twelve  syllables,  marked  by  a  ctesura  about  the  middle,  dividing  them  Into  two  somewhat  un- 
equal parts.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  was  adopted  originally  to  assist  the  memory.  Grotiuh  thinks  the  reason 
Cor  the  inversion  of  two  of  the  Hebrew  letters  in  Elegy  2.  16,  17  ;  8.  46-51 ;  4.  16,  17,  Is,  that  the  Chaldeans,  like  the 
Arabians,  used  a  different  order  from  the  Hebrews;  in  the  first  Elegy,  Jeremiah  speaks  as  a  Hebrew,  In  the  following 
ones,  as  one  subject  to  the  Chaldeans.    This  is  doubtful. 


CHAPTER   (ELEGY)   I. 

Ver.  1-22.  Aleph,  K.  1.  how  U  she  .  .  .  wld»wt  she 
that  wu  great,  Ac.— IbnglUh  Vernon  Is  according  to  the 
accents.  But  the  members  of  each  sentence  are  better 
balanced  In  antithesis,  thus,  "how  is  she  that  was  great 
among  the  nations  become  as  a  widow  I  (how)  she  who  was 
princess  among  the  provinces  (<.«.,  she  who  ruled  over  the 
ju-roundlng  provinces  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates, 
tit  iesls  15. 18;  1  Kings  4.  21 ;  2  Chronicles  9.  26;  Ezra  4.  20) 
become  tributary!"  [Madbkk.]  sit — on  the  ground;  the 
posture  of  mourners  (oh.  2. 10 ;  Kara  9.  &).  The  coin  struck 
on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  representing  Judea 
as  a  female  sitting  solitary  under  a  palm  tree,  with  the 
Inscription,  " Judam  Capta,"  singularly  corresponds  to  the 
Image  here ;  the  language  therefore  must  be  prophetical 
Of  her  state  subsequent  to  Titus,  as  well  as  referring  retro- 
spectively to  her  Babylonian  captivity.  Beth,  J  tin  the 
night — even  in  the  night,  the  period  of  rest  and  oblivion 
of  griefs  (Job  7.  S).  loverw  .  .  ,  friends — the  heathen  states 
allied  to  Judah,  and  their  idols.  The  idols  whom  she 
"loved"  (Jeremiah  2.20-25)  could  not  comfort  her.  Her 
former  allies  would  not :  nay,  some  "  treacherously"  Joined 
her  enemies  against  her  (2  Kings  24.2,7;  Psalm  187.7). 
Gimel,  J.  3.  (Jeremiah  52. 27.)  because  of  great  servi- 
tude— i.  e.,  in  a  state  "of  great  servitude,"  endured  from 
the  Chaldeans.  "  Because"  is  made  by  Vatabi-us  indic- 
ative of  the  cause  of  her  captivity,  viz.,  her  having  "af- 
flicted" and  unjustly  brought  Into  "servitude"  the  man- 
emitted  bond-servants  (Jeremiah  84.  8-22).  Maubkb  ex- 
plains It,  "  Judah  has  left  her  land  (not  literally  "  gone  Into 
eaptivtty")  because  of  the  yoke  Imposed  on  it  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar." no  rest — (Deuteronomy  28.  64,66.)  overtook 
ber  between  .  .  .  straits — image  from  robbers,  who  in  the 
East  Intercept  travellers  at  the  narrow  passes  in  hilly  re- 
gions. Daleth,  T.  4.  feasts— the  passover  ;  penteoost,  or 
tbe  feast  of  weeks;  and  the  least  of  tabernacles,  gates— 
•nee  the  place  of  concourse.  He,  n.  *•  the  chief—  rule 
BoT  (Deuteronomy  28.  43,  44).  adversaries  .  .  .  prosper  ;  for 
the  Lord,  Ac.— all  the  foe's  attempts  must  have  failed,  had 
&at  God  delivered  His  people  Into  their  hands  (Jeremiah 
M.  13).  Vau, }.  6.  beauty  .  .  .  depaxted — her  tempi*,  throne. 
Mad  priesthood,    harts  that  And  no  p— ture— an 


timid  and  fleet,  especially  when  seeking  and  not  able  to 
"find  pasture."  Zaln,\.  7.  remembered — rather,  remem- 
bers, now,  in  her  afflicted  state,  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity she  did  not  appreciate,  as  she  ought,  the  favours 
of  God  to  her.  Now,  awakening  out  of  her  past  lethargy, 
she  feels  from  what  high  privileges  she  has  fallen,  when 
her  people  fell,  Ac— i.  «.,  after  which  days  of  prosperity 
"her  people  tell."  mouh  at  her  Sabbaths — the  heathen 
used  to  mock  at  the  Jews'  Sabbath,  as  showing  their  Idle- 
ness, and  term  them  Sabbatarians  (Maktial,  4.  4).  Now, 
said  they  ironically,  ye  may  keep  a  continuous  Sabbath. 
So  God  appointed  the  length  of  the  captivity  (seventy 
years)  to  be  exactly  that  of  the  sum  of  the  Sabbaths  in  the 
490  years  in  which  the  land  was  denied  its  Sabbaths  (Le- 
viticus 26.  33-35).  M aobkb  translates  it  "  ruin."  But  Eng- 
lish Version  better  expresses  the  point  of  their  "mocking," 
viz.,  their  involuntary  "Sabbaths,"  i.  e.,  the  cessation  of  all 
national  movements.  A  fourth  line  is  added  In  this 
stanza,  whereas  In  all  the  others  there  are  but  three.  So 
In  Elegy  2.  19.  Cheth,  n.  *•  (1  Kings  S.  46.)  Is  removed 
— as  a  woman  separated  from  the  congregation  of  God  tea 
legal  impurity,  which  is  a  type  of  moral  Impurity.  So  ». 
17;  Leviticus  12.  2;  15.  19,  Ac.  her  nakedness — they  have 
treated  her  as  contumeliously  as  courtesans  from  whom 
their  clothes  are  stripped.  turaeth  backward — as 
modest  women  do  from  shame,  i.  «.,  she  is  cast  down  from 
all  hope  of  restoration.  [Calvin.]  Teth,  D.  8.  Continu- 
ation of  the  image  In  v.  8.  Her  ignominy  and  misery  can- 
not be  concealed,  but  are  apparent  to  all,  as  If  a  woman 
were  suffering  under  such  a  flow  as  to  reach  the  end  of 
her  skirts,  reuneiuberelh  not  .  .  .  last  end — (Deuteron- 
omy 32.  29;  Isaiah  47.  7.)  She  forgot  how  fatal  must  be  the 
end  of  her  iniquity.  Or,  as  the  words  following  Imply, 
She,  in  despair,  cannot  lift  herself  up  to  lay  hold  of  God 'a 
promises  as  to  her  "  latter  end."  [Calvin.]  ■wonderfully 
— Hebrew,  wonders,  i.  e.,  with  amazing  dejection.  O  Lord, 
behold— Judah  here  breaks  in,  speaking  for  herself,  fh* 
tike  enemy  hath  magnined  himself— What  might  seem 
ground  for  despair,  the  elated  Insulting  of  the  enemy,  it 
rather  ground  for  good  hope.  Jod,  \  10.  for— surely  she 
hath  seen,  Ac.  heathen  .  .  .  command  .  .  .  not  enter 
.  ,  .  congregation— for  Instance,  the  Ammonites  anO 
Moabites  (Deuteronomy  28.  •;  K&hemiah  13.  1,  2>     If  to* 
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Htm  then,  as  such,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary 
tor  ■worship,  much   less  were  they  allowed   to  enter  In 
order  to  rob  and  destroy.  Oaph,  D.    II.  (Jeremiah  87.21; 
K.   9-   52.   0.)      {riven  .  .  .  pleasant    things   for    meat — (2 
Kings  6.  2T>;  Job  2.  4.)    relieve  .  .  .  soul— lil.,  to  cause  the 
kmI  or  life  to  return,    for  I  am  become  vile — Her  sins  and 
consequent  sorrows  are  made  the  plea  In  craving  God's 
mercy.    <Jf.  the  like  plea  In  Psalm  25.  11.  Lamed,  S.    ia. 
Tlie  pathetic  appeal  of  Jerusalem,  not  only  to  her  neigh- 
bours, but  even  to  the  strangers  "  passing  by,"  as  her  sor- 
row Is  sucb  as  shoald  excite  the  compassion  even  of  those 
unconnected  with  her.    Sbe  here  prefigures  (Christ,  whom 
Uie  language  Is  prophetically  made  to  suit,  more  than 
Jerusalem.    C£  Israel,  i.  «.,  Messiah,  Isaiah  49.  3.    Cf.  with 
"  pass  by,"  Matthew  27.  89;  Mark  16.  28.     As  to  Jerusalem, 
Dnnle)  9. 12.    Mauiirr,  froi.i  the  Arabi/'  idiom,  translates, 
"do  not  go  off  on   your  way,"  i.  e.,  stay),  whoever  ye  are 
that  pass   by.     English    Version  is  simpler.  Mem,  O.    13» 
bones — a  fire  which  nut  only  consumes  the  skin  and  flesh, 
bat  penetrates  even  to  my"  bones"  (<.«.,  my  vital  powers). 
prevalleth  against— not  as  Kosknmui.lbk,  "  He  (Jehovah) 
hath    broken  them;"   a  sense  not    in   the  Hebrew,    net — 
(Ezekiel  12.  IS.)   Image  from  bunting  wild  beasts.    He  has 
so  entangled   me  In  His  Judgments  that  I  cannot  escape. 
turned  inr  back— so  thai    I  cannot  go  forward,  and  get 
free   from   His  meshes.  Wun,  J.     14.  yoke  ...  is  hound 
by  Mm  hand— ( Deuteronomy  2S..  48.)    Metaphor  from  hus- 
bandmen, who,  after  they  have  bound   the  yoke  to  the 
neck  of  oxen,  hold  therein  firmly  twisted  round  the  hand. 
Thus  the  translation  will  be,  "tn  His  hand."    Or  else,  "the 
yoke  of  my  transgressions"  (i.  «.,  of  paulsbment  for  my 
transgressions)  Is  held  so  East  fixed  on  me  "by"  (Hod,  that 
there  Is  no  loosening  of  It;  thus  English  Version,  "by  His 
hand."     wreathed — my  sins  are  like  the  withes  entwined 
about  the  neck  to  fasten  the  yoke  to.    into  their  hands, 
from  whom— into  the  hands  of   those,  from  whom,  Ac. 
Maukkr  trarwlatea,  "  before  whom  I  am  not  able  to  stand." 
Samech.  D-     !*•  trodden,  A'C.-Mactrkr,  from  Syriac  root, 
translates,  "  east  away  ;"  so  2  Kings  23.  27.    But  Psalm  119. 
118,  supports  English  Version,    In  .  .  .  midst  of  me— They 
fell  not  on  the  battle-field,  but  In  the  heart  of  the  city ;  a 
sign  of  the  Divine  wrath,    assembly— the  collected  forces 
of  Babylon ;  a  very  different  "  assembly"  from  the  solemn 
ones  which  once  met  at  Jerusalem  on  the  great  feasts. 
The  Hebrew  means,  lit.,  such  a  solemn  "  assembly"  or  feast 
(cf.  ch.  2.  22).    trodden  .  .  .  virgin  ...  In  a  wine-press 
—hath  forced   her  blood   to  burst  forth,  as  the  red  wine 
from  the  grapes  trodden  in  the  press  (Isaiah  63.  8;  Revela- 
tion 14. 19,  20;  19.  15.)  Ain,  y.    16.  (Jeremlab  13.  17;  14.  17.) 
Jerusalem  is  the  speaker,     mine  eye,  mine  eye— so  ch.  4. 
18,  "our  end  .  .  .  our  end;"  repetition  for  emphasis.  Pe,Q. 
17.  Like    a    woman    in    labour-throes    (Jeremiah    4.  31). 
menstruous  woman — held  unclean, and  shunned  by  all; 
separated  from  her  husband  and  from  the  temple  (cf.  v.  8; 
Leviticus  14.  19,  <fcc).  J\addi,  ¥.    18.  The  sure  sign  of  re- 
pentance; Justifying  God,  condemning  herself  (Nehemlah 
9.  33;  Psalm  51.4;   Daniel  9.7-14).     his  commandment— 
lit.,  mouth;    His  word    In    the  mouth   of    the  prophets. 
Koj>h,    p.    10.  lovers — (v.  2;  Jeremiah  30.  14.)    elders— tn 
dignity,  not  merely  age.  sought  .  .  .  meat— their  dignity 
did  not  exempt  them  from  having  to  go  and  seek  bread 
(».  11).  Reach,  1.      »0.  bowels  .  .  .  troubled— {Job  30.  27; 
Isaiah  16.  11;  Jeremiah  4.  19;  81.  20.,'    Extreme  mental  dis- 
tress affects  the  bowels  and   the  whole  Internal   frame. 
heart  .  .  .  turned— (Hosea  11.  8.)    Is  agitated  or  fluttered. 
abroad  .  .  .  sword  ...  at  home  ...  as  death — (Deuter- 
onomy 32.  25;  Ezekiel  7.  15.)    The  "as"  does  not  modify, 
but  intensifies.    "Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home 
as  it  were  death  itself"  (personified),  in  the  form  of  famine 
and  pestilence  (2  Kings  25.8;  Jeremiah  14.  18;  52.  8).    So 
Habakkuk  2.5,  "as  death."   [Michaelis.]  Schin,  \ff.    81. 
they  are  glad  that  thou  hast  done  it  —  because  they 
thought  that  therefore  Judah  is  Irretrievably  ruined  (Jere- 
miah 40.  8).    the  day  .  .  .  culled— <cut)  thou  wilt  bring  on 
them  the  day  of  calamity  which  thou  hast  announced,  viz., 
by  the  prophets  (Jeremiah  50.;  48.  27).    Ilk*  .  .  .  me— in 
salami  ties  (Psalm  137.8.9;  Jeremiah  51.  25,  Ac.).  Ihu,  n. 
Ea.  Woch  prayers  against  foes  are  lawful,  if  the  foe  be  an 
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enemy  of  God,  and  if  our  concern  be  noi  for  our  own  t-tb* 
sonal  feeling,  but  for  the  glory  of  God  aud  the  welfare  oi    ,  it 
His  people,  come  before  thee — so  Revelation  lti.  19,  "  Baby 
Ion  came  in  remembrance  before  God"  (cf.  Psalm  1UH.  l*.( 
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Ver.  1-22.    Aleph,  K.  1.  How— The  title  of  the  coPeoti:*  i 
repeated  here, and  Elegy  4. 1.    covered  .  .  .  with  a  rlowd 
— i.  «.,  with  the  darkness  of  Ignominy,    cast  down  frosn 
heaven  onto  .  .  .  earth — (Matthew  11.  21.)    Dashed  down 
from  the  highest  prosperity  to  the  lowest  misery,  beauty    i 
of  Israel— the  beautiful  temple  (Psalm  29.  2;  74.7;  98.  I, 
Margin ;  Isaiah  60. 7 ;  64.  11).    his  footstool— the  ark  (ci  1 
Chronicles  28.  2,  with  Psalm  99.  5;  132.  7).    They  once  had 
gloried  more  in  the  ark  than  in  the  God  whose  symbol  It 
was;  they  now  feel  it  was  but  His  "footstool,"  yet  that  II 
had  been  a  great  glory  to  them  that  God  deigned  to  use  it 
as  such.  Beth,  3.    a.  polluted— by  delivering  It  Into  the 
hands  of  the  profane  foe.    Cf.  Psalm  89.  89,  "profaned  .  .  . 
crown."  Oimel,  J.    3.  horn— worn  In  the  East  as  an  orna-  ( r 
ment  on  the  forehead,  and   an  emblem  of   power  and 
majesty  (1    Samuel   2.  10;    Psalm    132.   17;    Jeremiah    48.  I  I 
25,  Note),    drawn  back  .  .  .  right  hand— (Psalm  74.  11.) 
God    has   withdrawn    the   help    which    He    before   gave  *> 
them.     Not  as  Henderson,  "He  has  turned   hark   his  ft 
(Israel's)  right  hand  "  (Psalm  89.  43).     DaJeth,  t.    4.  (I sain h 
63.  10.)    stood  with  .  .  .  right  hand— He  took    His  xtand 
so  as  to  use  His  right  hand  as  an  adversary     Henderson 
makes  the  image  to  be  that  of  an  archer  steadying  his  I* 
right  hand  to  take  aim.    Not  only  did   He  wWulraw  His  I  I 
help,  but  also  took  arms  against  Israel,    all  .  .  .  pleasant  I  4 
to  .  .  .  eye — (Ezekiel  24.  25.)     All  that  were  conspicuous 
for  youth,   beauty,  and   rank.     In  .  .  .  tabernacle— the 
dwellings  of  Jerusalem.      He,  D.     «*•   «n   enemy — (Jere-H 
mlah  30.  14.)     mourning  and  lamentation — There    Is  a 
play  of  similar  sounds  in  the  original,  "sorrow  and  sad- 
ness," to  heighten  the  effect  (Job  80.8,  Hebre>o ;    Ezekiel  in 
35.  8,  Margin).      Vau,  1.      6.  tabernacle — rather,  "  He  hath'  • 
violently  taken  away  His  hedge  (the  hedge  of  the  plaak|  s 
sacred  to  Him,  Psalm  80.  12;  89.  10;    Isalab  5.  5),  as  that  :>1 
a  garden."    (Maurek.)    Calvin  supports  English  Version 
"His  tabernacle  (i.  e.,  temple)  as  (one  would  take  away 
the  temporary  cottage  or  booth)  of  a  garden."     Isaiah  1.  8,i  ' 
accords  with   this  (Job  27.  18).     places  of  .  .  .  assembly— I  (t 
the  temple  and  synagogues  (Psalm  74.  7,  8).    solemn  feasts!  » 
— (Ch.   1.  4.)     Zain,   1.      7.    they  .  .  .  made  a  noise  In  .  .  ,|  f 
house  of  .  .  .   liord,  as  tn  .  .  .   feast — The  foe's  shout  of 
triumph  In  the  captured  temple  bore  a  resemblance  (but 
oh  how  sad  a  contrast  as  to  the  occasion  of  it!)    to  the  joy-j 
ons  thanksgivings  we  used   to  offer  in  the  same  place  at 
our  "solemn   feasts "  (cf.  f.  22).      (Vieth,  J"l-     s-    stretched! 
...  a  line— The    Easterns    used    a   measuring-line  not 
merely  in  building,  but  In  destroying  edifices  (2  Kings  21 
18;   Isalab  34.  11).     Implying  here  the  unsparing  rigidnessJi* 
with    which    he    would    exact    punishment       Telh,  £3.     *J  " 
Her  gates  cannot  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  foe  Into  the  ft 
city,  for  t  hey  are  sunk  under  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  earthj  li 
broken  .  .  .  bars— (Jeremiah  51.  30.)     her  Wing  .  .  .  ajiionjj  Id 
.  .  .  Gentiles — (Deuteronomy  28.  36.)    law  .  .  .  no  more— I  II 
(2  Chronicles  15.  8.)    The  civil  and  religions  laws  were  one1 
under  the  theocracy.     "  All  the  legal  ordinances  (prophet- 
ical as  well  as  priestly*  of  the  theocracy,  are  no  more' 
(Psalm  74.  9;  Ezekiel  7.  26).    Jod,  \     lO.  (Job  2.  12,  13.)    Thsj 
"  elders,"  by  their  example,  would  draw  the  others  to  vio 
lent  griof.    the  virgins— who  usually  are  so  anxious  U)  « 
set.  off  their  personal  appearances  to  advantage.    Oaph,  3. 
11.  liver  is  poured,  &c. — i.  e.,  as  the  liver  was  thought  tc  li 
be  the  seat  of  the  •.  is.sions,  aU  my  feelings  are  poured  out  * 
and  prostrated  for,  Ac.  The  "  ll^er,"  is  here  put  for  the  biU  \ 
(see  Job  16.  13,  "  gall ;"  Psalrr-  22. 14)  In  a  bladder  on  thsfi 
surface  of  the  liver,  coplousiy  discharged  when  the  pas 
slons  are  agitated,    swoon— through  falntness  from  th( 
effects  of  hunger.     Lamed,  1.     la.   as  the    wounat* 
Famine  being  as  deadly  as  the  sword  (Jeremiah  52.  ff,,fr 
soul   .   .  .   poured  .   .   .   Into  .  .  .  another's  bosom— la 
stlnotively  turning  to  their  mother's  bosom,  hut  flndlnf 
no  milk  there,  they  breathe  out  their  life  as  It  were  "  tntr 
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r  bosom."    Mem,  D-     13.   What  thing  shall  1  take  to 

|  sett-  -What  can  I  bring  forward  as  a  witness,  or  ln- 
»ce,  to  prove  that  others  have  sustained  at*  grievous 
I  as  thou  ?    I  cannot  console  thee  as  mourners  are  often 
nsoled  by  showing  that  thy  lot  is  only  what  others,  too, 
>r.    The  "sea"  affords  the  only  suitable  emblem  of 
y  woes,  by  Its  boundless  extent  and  depth  (ch.  1. 12; 
mlel  9.  12).    Nun,  J.    14.  Thy  prophets— not  God's  (Jer- 
tlah  23.  28.)    ▼aim  .  .  .  for  thee— to  gratify  thy  appetite, 
t  for  truth,  but  for  false  things,    not  discovered  thine 
Iqnity— in  opposition  to  God's  command  to  the  true 
opheta  (Isaiah  68. 1).    Lit.,  They  have  not  taken  off  the  veil 
itch  mas  on  thins  iniquity,  so  as  to  set  it  before  thee,    bo  r- 
ns— Their  prophecies  were  soothing  and  flattering ;  but 
e  result  of  them  was  heavy  calamities  to  the  people, 
>rse  than  even  what  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  which 
py  In  derision  called  "  burdens,"  threatened.    Hence  he 
rnis  their  pretended  prophecies  "false  burdens,"  which 
oved  to  the  Jews  "causes  of  their  banishment."    [Cal- 
N.]    Samech,  D-     15.  clap  .  .  .  hands—  In  derision  (Job 
23;  84.87).    wag  .  .  .  head— <2  Kings  19.  21 ;  Psalm  44.  U). 
rfectlon  of  beanty  .  .  .  Joy  of  .  .  .  earth — (Psalm  48. 
50.  2.)     The  Jews'  enemies  quote  their  very  words  in 
jrn.    Pe,  3.    16, 17.  For  the  transposition  of  Hebrewlel- 
rs  (Pe  and  Ain)  in  the  order  of  verses,  see  Introduction. 
tened  .   .  .  month— as  ravening,  roaring  wild  beasts 
bb  16.  9, 10;  Psalm  22. 18).    Herein  Jerusalem  was  a  type 
Messiah,    gnash  .  .  .  teeth— in  vindictive  malice,     we 
ive  seen  it— (Psalm  35.  21.)    Ain,  ]f.    17.  Lord— Let  not 
e  foe  exult  as  if  it  was  their  doing.    It  was  "  the  Lord  " 
Qo  thus  fulfilled  the  threats  uttered  by  His  prophets  for 
e  guilt  of  Judea  (Leviticus  28.  16-25;    Deuteronomy  28. 
t-48,  53;  Jeremiah    19.  9).     Tzaddi,  y.      18.    wall— (v.  8.) 
srsonlfled.      "Their  heart,  i.  e„  the  Jews';   whilst  their 
sart  is  lifted  up  to  the  Lord  In  prayer,  their  speech  is  ad- 
■essed  to  the  "  wall  "  (the  part  being  put  for  the  whole  city). 
t  tears,  &c— (Jeremiah  14.  17.)    The  wall  Is  called  on  to 
eep  for  Its  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  city.    Cf.  the  similar 
Tsoniflcation    (ch.  1.  4).     apple— the  pupil  of   the  eye 
*alm  17.   8).      JCoph,   p.     19.   cry   .   .   .   in  .  .  .   night  — 
■salm  119. 147.)    beginning  of  .  .  .  -watches — i.  e.,  the  first 
the  three  equal  divisions  (four  hours  each)  into  which 
e  ancient  Jews  divided  the  night,  viz.,  from  sunset  to 
n  o'clock.    The  second  was  called  "  the  middle  watch  " 
udges  7.  19),  from  ten  till  two  o'clock.    The  third  "the 
ornlng  watch,"  from  two  to  sunrise  (Exodus  14.24;   1 
amuel  11.  11).    Afterwards,  under  the  Romans,  they  had 
Mr  watches  (Matthew  14.  25;  Luke  12.  88).     for  .  .  .  thy 
children— that  God,  If  He  will  not  spare  thee,  may  at 
cut  preserve  "thy  young  children."     top  of .  .  ,  street 
(Isaiah  51.  20;  Nahnm  3.  10).     Retch,  ").    80.  women  eat 
,  .  fruit — as  threatened  (Leviticus  26.29;  Deuteronomy 
.  53,  56,  57;   Jeremiah  19.  9).    children  .  .  .  span  long — 
'   else,  "children    whom   they   carry  in    their  arms." 
fAtTRER.]    Schin,  ty.    «1.  (2  Chronicles  86.  17.)    aa.  Thou 
act  called  as   in   .   .  ,   solemn  day  .  ,  .  terrors — thou 
•st  summoned  my  enemies  against  me  from  all  quarters, 
jst  as  multitudes  used  to  be  convened  to  Jerusalem,  on 
te  solemn  feast-days.    The  objects  for  which  the  enemies 
ad  the  festal  multitude  respectively  met,  formed  a  sad 
mi  fast.    Cf.  ch.  1. 15 :  "  called  an  assembly  against  me.' 

CHAPTER   (ELEGY)    III. 

Ver.  1-66.  Jeremiah  proposes  his  own  experience  under 
flllctions,  as  an  example  how  the  Jews  should  behave 
hder  theirs,  so  as  to  have  hope  of  a  restoration;  henoe 
le  change  from  singular  to  plural  (v.  22, 40-47).  The  stanza* 
insist  of  three  lines,  each  of  which  begins  with  the  same 
[ebrew  letter.  Aleph,  N.  1-3.  seen  affliction— his  own 
i  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah  (Jeremiah  88.  6):  that  of  his 
xmtrymen  also  In  the  siege.  Both  were  types  of  that  of 
hrist.  3.  darkness — calamity,  light — prosperity.  3. 
•rmeth  .  .  .  hand— to  inflict  again  and  again  new  strokes. 
His  hand  :  which  once  used  to  protect  me.  "Turned... 
irneth  "Implies  repeated  inflictions.  Beth,  2-  4-6.  (Job 
k  8.)  5.  ballded— mounds,  as  against  a  besieged  city,  so 
I  to  allow  none  to  escape  (so  t>  7,  9).    6.  set  uac — Hzmoib- 


kon  refers  this  to  the  custom  of  placing  the  dead  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,    dark  places — sepulchres.    As  those  "  dead 
long  since:"   so  Jeremiah  and  his  people  are  consigned 
to  oblivion  (Psalm  88.5,6;   143.3;    Ezekiel  37.  13).     Qimel 
}.     7-9.    hedged— (Job    3.  23;    Hosea   2.  6.)      chain—  lit., 
chain  of  brass.     8.    shnttcth   out — image    from  a  door 
shutting  out.  any  entrance  (Job  30.  20).     So  the  antitype, 
Christ  (Psalm  22.  2).     9.   hewn  stone — which  coheres  so 
closely    as    not    to    admit   of    being    broken    through. 
paths  crooked— thwarted  our  plans  and  efforts  so  that 
none  went  right.    Daleth,  1.    10-13.    (Job  10.  16;   Hosea 
13.  7,  8).     11.  turned  aside— made  me  wander  out  of  the 
right  way,  so  as  tc  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,    pulled 
...  in  pieces — (Hosea  6.  1,)  as  a  "bear"  or  a  "lion"  (v.  10), 
la.  (Job  7.  20.)    He,  T\.    13-15.    13,  arrows—  lit.,  sons  of  His 
•iuiver  (cf.  Job  8.  4).     14.   (Jeremiah  20.  7.)    their  song— 
(Psalm  69.12.;    Jeremiah  herein  was  a  type  of  Messiah. 
"All   my   people''   (John   1.11).     15.   wormwood— (Jere- 
miah 9. 15.)    There  it  is  regarded  as  food,  viz.,  the  leaves; 
here  as  drink,  viz.,  the  Juice.     Vau,  1.    10-18.    gravel — re- 
ferring to  the  grit  that  often  mixes  with  bread  baked  In 
ashes,  as  Is  the  custom  of  baking  In  the  East  (Proverbs  20. 
17).     We  fare  as  hardly  as  those  who  eat  such  bread.    The 
same  allusion  is  in  "Covered  me   with  fishes,"  viz.,  an 
bread.    17.  Not  only  present,  but  all  hope  of  future  pros- 
perity is  removed ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  as  one  who  never 
was  prosperous  ("I  forgat.  prosperity").    18.  from  the 
Lord — u  e.,  my  hope  derived  from  Him  (Psalm  31.  22). 
Zain,  J.     19-ai.    (Jeremiah   9.   15.)     liememberlng,   &c— 
This  gives  the  reason  why  lie  gave  way  to  the  temptation 
to  despair.    The  Margin,  "  Remember,"  does  not  suit  the 
sense  so  well.    80.   As  often  as  my  soul  calls  them  to  r#- 
membrance,  it  is  humbled  or  bowed  down  In  me.    81.  Thli 
— viz.,  what  follows;  the  view  of  the  Divine  character  (v. 
22,  23).     Calvin    makes  "this"   refer  to  Jeremiah's  In- 
firmity.   His  ver"  weakness  (v.  19,  20)  gives  him  hope  of 
God  interposing  His  strength  for  him  (cf.  Psalm  25.  11,  17 
42.6,  8;  2  Corinthians  12.  9, 10).     Cheth,  n.     aa-84.  (Malach 
3.  8.)    83.  (Isaiah  33.  2.)    a4.  (Numbers  18.  20;  Psalm  16.  5; 
73.  26;  119.  57  ;  Jeremiah  10. 16.)    To  have  God  for  our  por- 
tion is  the  one  only  foundation  of  hope.     Teth,  £3.    a5-a7. 
The  repetition  of  "good"  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
three  verses  heightens  the  effect,     wait — (Isaiah  30.  18.) 
86.  quietly  wait — lit.,  be  in  silence.    Cf.  t».  28  and  Psalm  39. 
2,  9,  i.  «.,  to  be  patiently  quiet  under  afflictions,  resting  in 
the  will  of  God  (Psalm  37.  7).    So  Aaron,  Leviticus  10.  2,  8; 
and  Job  40.  4,  5.     87.   yoke  — of  the  Lord's  disciplinary 
teaching  (Psalm  90. 12;  119.  71).    Calvin  Interprets  it,  The 
Lord's  doctrine  (Matthew  11.  29,  80),  which  is  to  be  received 
in  a  docile  spirit.    The  earlier  the  better;  for  the  old  are 
full  of  prejudices  (Proverbs  8. 17;  Eccleslastes  12.  1).    Jere- 
miah himself  received  the  yoke,  both  of  doctrine  and 
chastisement  in  his  youth  (Jeremiah  L  6,  7).    Jod,  \    88- 
30.  The  fruit  of  true  docility  and  patience.    He  does  nol 
fight  against  the  yoke  (Jeremiah  31.  18 ;  Acts  9.  5),  but  ac- 
commodates himself  to  It.  alone— The  heathen  applauded 
magnanimity,  but  they  looked  to  display,  and  the  praise 
of  men.    The  child  of  God,  in  the  absence  of  any  witness, 
"alone,"  silently  submits  to  the  will  of  God.    borne  it 
upon  htm— t.  «.,  because  he  Is  used  to  bearing  it  on  him. 
Rather,  "  Because  He  (the  Lord,  v.  26)  hath  laid  it  on  him." 
[Vatablits.]    39.  (Job  42.  6.)    The  mouth  In  the  dust  is 
the  attitude  of  suppliant  and  humble  submission  to  God's 
dealings  as  righteous  and  loving  In  design  (of.  Ezra  9.  6;  1 
Corinthians  14.  25).     if  so  be  there  may  be  hope — This 
does  not  express  doubt  as  to  whether  God  be  willing  U> 
receive  the  penitent,  but  the  penitent's  doubt  as  to  him- 
self; he  whispers  to  himself  this  consolation,  "Perhaps: 
there  may  be  hope  for  me."    30.  Messiah,  the  Antitype, 
fulfilled   this;    His  practice  agreeing  with  His   precept 
(Isaiah  50.  6;  Matthew  5.  89).    Many  take  patiently  aflllo- 
tions  from  God,  but  when  man  wrongs  them,  they  take  It 
impatiently.     The  godly  bear  resignedly  the  latter,  like 
the  former,  as  sent  by  God  (Psalm  17.  18.)    Onph,  J.    31-33, 
81.  True  repentance  is  never  without  hope  (Psalm  94.  If) 
8a.  The  punishments  of  tne  godly  are  but  for  a  time.    38, 
He  doth  not  afflict  any  willingly  (lit.,  from  Hisheart,  i.  «,£» 
If  He  had  any  pietAQif  in  n  i&zoklel  83.  11),  much  Jew  the 
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«odly  (Hebrews  12. 10).  Lamed,  S.  84-36.  This  triplet  has 
fcn  infinitive  In  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  the  governing 
finite  verb  being  in  the  end  of  v.  36,  "  the  Lord  approveth 
not,"  which  is  to  be  repeated  In  each  verse.  Jeremiah 
here  anticipates  and  answers  the  objections  which  the 
Jews  might  start,  that  it  was  by  His  connivance  they 
were  "crushed  under  the  feet"  of  those  who  "turned 
wide  the  right  of  a  man."  Ood  approves  (lit.,  teeth,  Ha- 
bakkuk  1.  18;  so  "behold,"  "look  on,"  i.  e.,  look  on  with 
approval)  not  of  such  unrighteous  acts ;  and  so  the  Jews 
may  look  for  deliverance  and  the  punishment  of  their 
foes.  35.  before  .  .  .  face  of  .  .  .  Moat  High — Any 
"  turning  aside"  of  Justice  in  court  Is  done  before  the  face 
of  God,  who  1b  present,  and  "  regardeth"  though  unseen 
(Eoolesiastes  5.  8).  36.  subvert— to  wrong.  Mem,  D.  *T- 
iV.  Who  Is  it  that  can  (as  Ood,  Psalm  88. 9)  effect  by  a  word 
any  thing,  without  the  will  of  GodT  88.  evil  .  .  .  good 
— Calamity  and  prosperity  alike  proceed  from  Ood  (Job  2. 
10 ;  Isaiah  45.  T ;  Amos  3.  6).  39.  living— and  so  having  a 
time  yet  given  him  by  Ood  for  repentance.  If  sin  were 
punished  as  it  deserves,  life  itself  would  be  forfeited  by 
the  sinner.  Complaining"  (murmuring)  111  becomes  him 
who  enjoys  such  a  favour  as  life  (Proverbs  19.  8).  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins— Instead  of  blaming  Ood  for  His 
sufferings,  he  ought  to  recognize  In  them  God's  righteous- 
ness, and  the  Just  rewards  of  his  own  sin.  Nun,  j.  46- 
4».  ua — Jeremiah  and  his  fellow-countrymen  In  their 
calamity,  search— as  opposed  to  the  torpor  wherewith 
men  rest  only  on  their  outward  sufferings,  without  at- 
tending to  tne  cause  of  them.  Psalm  189.  28,  24.  41.  heart 
with  .  .  .  hands— the  antidote  to  hypocrisy  (Psalm  8ft.  4 ; 
1  Timothy  2.  8).  4a.  not  pardoned— The  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity had  not  yet  ended.  8ameeh,  0-  48-48.  covered— 
viz.,  thyself  (so  v.  44),  viz.,  so  as  not  to  see  and  pity  onr 
calamities,  for  even  the  moat  cruel  In  seeing  a  sad  spec- 
tacle are  moved  to  pity.  Of.  as  to  Ood  "  hiding  His  face," 
Psalm  10.  11 ;  22.  35.  44.  (Ver.  8.)  The  "  oloud"  is  our  sins, 
and  God's  wrath  because  of  them  (Isaiah  44.  22;  50.  2).  48. 
So  the  apostles  were  treated ;  bat,  Instead  of  murmuring, 
rejoloed  at  it  (1  Corinthians  4. 18).  Pe,  Q.  46-48.  Pe  Is  put 
before  Ain,  as  in  Elegy  X  16,  17;  4.  1ft,  17.  46.  (Ch.  2.  16.) 
47.  Like  animals  fleeing  in  fear,  we  fall  Into  the  snare 
laid  for  us.  48.  (Jeremiah  4.  19.)  Ain,  p.  48-81.  with- 
out .  .  .  Intermission— or  else,  "  because  there  Is  no  In- 
termission" [Pisoator],  vis.,  of  my  miseries.  88.  Till— 
His  prayer  is  not  without  hope,  wherein  It  differs  from 
the  blind  grief  of  unbelievers,  look  down,  Ac.— (Isaiah 
83. 15.)  51.  eye  aflfeeteth  mine  heart— <.  «.,  causeth  me  grief 
with  continual  tears;  or,  "affeoteth  my  ti/e"  (lit.,  "soul," 
Margin),  i.  «.,  my  health.  [Groti us.]  daughters  of  .  .  . 
city— the  towns  around,  dependencies  of  Jerusalem,  taken 
by  the  foe.  Ttaddi,  y.  53-84.  a  bird— which  la  destitute 
of  counsel  and  strength.  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
Proverbs  L  17.  [CAJ.VTN.]  without  cause— (Psalm  69.  4; 
109.  8,  4.)  Type  of  Messiah  (John  15.  25.)  83.  In  .  .  .  dun- 
geon—(Jeremiah  87.  1ft.)  stone — usually  put  at  the  mouth 
of  a  dungeon  to  secure  the  prisoners  (Joshua  10. 18 ;  Daniel 
1  17  ;  Matthew  27. 60).  54.  waters— not  literally,  for  there 
was  "  no  water"  (Jeremiah  88. 6)  In  the  place  of  Jeremiah's 
confinement,  but  emblematical  of  overwhelming  calam- 
ities (Psalm  69.  2;  124.  4.  5).  cut  off— (Isaiah  88.  10,  11.)  I 
am  abandoned  by  Ood.  He  speaks  according  to  carnal 
sense.  Koph,  p.  58-57.  I  called  .  .  .  out  of  .  .  .  dun- 
geon—Thus  the  spirit  resists  the  flesh,  and  faith  spurns 
the  temptation  [Calvin]  (Psalm  18a  1 ;  Jonah  X  2).  56. 
Thou  haet  heard— vis.,  formerly  (so  in  v.  57,  58).  breath- 
ing .  .  .  cry— two  kinds  of  prayer;  the  sigh  of  a  prayer 
silently  breathed  forth,  and  the  loud,  earnest  cry  (ci  Isaiah 
36.  16,  "Prayer,"  Margin,  " secret  speseA,"  with  Psalm  55. 
17,  "  cry  aloud").  67.  Thou  dre  west  near— with  thy  help 
James  4.  o%  Hesch,  "V  58-66.  Jeremiah  cites  Ood's  gracious 
answers  to  his  prayers  as  an  encouragement  to  his  fellow- 
eountrymen,  to  trust  In  Him.  pleaded— (Psalm  36.  1; 
Mieah  7.  9.)  59.  Ood's  past  deliverances,  and  His  know- 
ledge of  Judah's  wrongs,  are  made  the  grounds  of 
prayer  for  relief.  69.  Iimglintwni  devices  (Jeremiah 
U.  If).  "  Their  vengeance"  means  lh#*r  nuiUee.  Jeremiah 
gives  tale  conduct  vHen  plotted  against  by  his  foes,  as  aa 
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example  how  the  Jews  should  bring  their  wrongs  at  id 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans  before  Ood.   SfhinW.   61     1.  thel 
reproach— their   reproachful  language  against  me.     61 
lips — speeches.   63.  sitting  down  .  . .  rising  tip — w   wths 
they  sit  or  rise,  i.  «.,  whether  they  be  actively  enr»«red  r 
sedentary,  and  at  rest,  "  all  the  day"  (v.  62),  I  am     .«  ».. 
Ject  of  their  derisive  songs  (v.  14).    Tau,  fi.    fi  i  6a.  (i«w 
mlah  11.  20;  2  Timothy  4.  14).    65.  sorrow  -r&laer,  e#s. 
net*  or  hardness ;  lit.,  "a  veil"  covering  their  nenrv  •' 
that  they  may  rush  on  their  own  ruin  (Isa'al.  .'.  10;  2  OoijFA, 
lnthlans  3.  14, 15).    66.  from  under  .  .  .  heav«n«  sjC  .  . 
Lord — destroy  them  so,  that  it  may  be  seen  every-*.;  t 
under  heaven  that  thou  si  t test  above  as  Judge  of  the  world 


CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  IV. 
Ver.  1-22.  The  sad  Cafturs  of  Jerusalem,  thi  Hop- 
of  Restoration,  and  tek  Retribution  awaito* 
Idumea  fob  joining  Babylon  against  Judea.  Alept. 
M.  1.  gold— the  splendid  adornment  of  the  temple  [Cax 
vin]  (ch.  1.  10;  1  Kings  ft.  22;  Jeremiah  52.  19);  or,  theprin 
eipal  men  of  Judea  [Obottub]  (v.  2).  stones  of  ...  i 
tuary— the  gems  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest ;  oi 
metaphorically,  the  priests  and  Levites.  Beth,  3.  ft 
comparable  to  .  .  .  gold— (Job  28.  16,  19.)  earthes 
pitcher*— (Isaiah  30.  14;  Jeremiah  19.  1L)  Oimel,  J.  1 
sea-monsters  .  .  .  breast— whales,  and  other  oetaceou 
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monsters,  are  mammalian.  Even  they  suckle  thel 
young ;  but  the  Jewish  women  In  the  siege,  so  desperat 
was  their  misery,  ate  theirs  (v.  10;  oh.  2. 20).  Others  traru 
late,  "Jackals."  ostriches— see  Note,  Job  89. 14-16,  on  thel 
forsaking  their  young.  DaletK,  "\  4.  thirst— The  mother 
have  no  milk  to  give  through  the  famine.  He,  D.  I 
delicately— on  dainties,  are  desolate— or,  perish,  tx 
scarlet  embrace  dunghills— Instead  of  the  soarlet  concha 
on  which  the  grandees  were  nursed,  they  must  lie  oi 
dunffhitU.  "  Embrace ;"  they  who  once  shrank  seusltl  velj 
from  any  soil,  gladly  clintj  otote  to  heaps  of  filth  as  the! 
only  resting-place.  Cf.  M  embrace  the  rock"  (Job  24.8) 
Vau,  V  6.  greater  than  .  .  .  Sodom— (Matthew  11  28. 
No  prophets  had  been  sent  to  Sodom,  as  there  had  beei 
to  Judea;  therefore  the  punishment  of  the  latter  - 
heavier  than  that  of  the  former,  overthrown  ...  In  i 
moment— whereas  the  Jews  had  to  endure  the  protract* 
and  manifold  hardships  of  a  siege,  no  hands  stayed  oi 
her — no  hostile  force,  as  the  Chaldeans  in  the  case  of  Jeru 
salem,  oontinually  pressed  on  her  before  her  overthrow 
Jeremiah  thus  shows  the  greater  severity  of  Jerusalem'i 
punishment  than  that  of  Sodom.  Zain.x.  7.  Braaaj-ttes— 
lit.,  separated  ones  (Numbers  6).  They  were  held  once  li 
the  highest  estimation,  but  now  they  are  degraded.  God'i 
blessing  formerly  caused  their  body  not  to  be  the  less  fail 
and  ruddy  for  their  abstinence  from  strong  drink.  Cf.  tin 
similar  case  of  Daniel,  Ac.  (Daniel  L  8-15).  Also  David  (. 
Samuel  16. 12;  17.  42).  Type  of  Messiah  (Song  of  Solomoi 
5.  10).  rubles— Gesbnius  trantlatet,  "corals,"  from  a  He 
brew  root,  to  divide  into  branches,  from  the  branching  forn 
of  corals,  polishing— They  were  like  exquisitely  out  and 
polished  sapphire*.  The  "sapphires"  may  represent  thi 
blue  veins  of  a  healthy  person.  Cheth,  n.  8.  i>i««  itci 
than  .  .  .  coal— or,  "than  blackness"  Itself  (Joel  2.  <f;  Na- 
hum  2. 10).  like  a  stick— as  withered  as  a  dry  stick.  T*th 
Q.  9.  The  speedy  death  by  the  sword  Is  better  than  ih« 
lingering  death  by  famine,  pine  away— lit,  flow  out ;  re 
taring  to  the  flow  of  blood.  This  expression,  and  "strickes 
through,"  are  drawn  from  death  by  "  the  sword."  want  at 
fruits— The  words  In  Italics  have  to  be  supplied  Is 


the  original  (Genesis  18.  28 ;   Psalm  100.  24).     Jod, 
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(Ch.  2.20;  Deuteronomy  28.  56,  57.)  pitiful— natural' y  al 
Other  times  compassionate  (Isaiah  49.  15).  Jomfhus  d* 
scribes  the  unnatural  act  nu  it  took  place  In  the  e>ieg« 
under  Titus,  sodden — boil  scL  Oaph,  y.  11.  Are  .  .  .  de- 
voured . . .  foundations  (Deuteronomy  82.  22 ;  Jereiulat 
21.  14.)  A  most  rare  event.  Fire  usually  consumes  only 
the  surface ;  but  this  reached  even  to  the  foundation,  ouU 
ting  off  all  hope  of  restoration.  Lamed,  S.  lift.  Jerusa- 
lem was  so  fortified,  that  all  thought  it  Impregnable.  II 
therefore  oould  only  have  been  the  hand  of  Ood.  not  the 
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we  of  man,  which  overthrew  It.    Mem,  0.    IS.  prophets 

he  false  prophets  (Jeremiah  28. 11, 21).  Supply  the  sense 
na :  "  For  the  sins,  Ac.,  these  calamities  have  befallen  her." 
ed  the  blood  of  tbe  just— {Matthew  21  31,  87.)  This  re- 
v«- '.  Its  full  fulfilment  in  the  slaying  of  Messiah  and  the 
f«,  consequent  dispersion  (James  5.  8).  Nun,  }.  1*. 
ad  — with  mental  aberration,  polluted  .  .  .  with 
md — both  with  blood  of  one  another  mutually  shed  (e. 
Jeremiah  2.  84),  and  with  their  blood  shed  by  the  ene- 
[GLlASSIUS.]  not  tonth  .  .  .  garments — as  being 
Sled  with  blood  (Numbers  19.  16).  Sameeh,  D.  15.  They 
.  them—  "They,"  4.  e.,  "men"  (t>.  14),  even  the  very 
ntiles,  regarded  as  unclean  by  the  Jews,  who  were  or- 
red  most  religiously  to  avoid  all  defilements, cried  nnto 
9  latter,  "depart"  as  being  unclean:  so  universal  was 
9  defilement  of  the  city  by  blood,  wandered — as  the 
se  prophets  and  their  followers  had  "wandered"  blind 
th  infatuated  and  Idolatrous  crime  in  the  city  (v.  14),  so 
jy  must  now  "wander"  among  the  heathen  in  blind 
lsternation  with  calamity,  they  said— i.  «.,  the  Oen- 
bs  said :  it  wot  said  among  the  heathen,  "  The  Jews  shall 
more  sojourn  in  their  own  land"  [Gbotitts];  or,  where- 
iver  they  go  in  their  wandering  exile,  "they  shall  not 
,y  long"  [LuDOvroua  dk  Debt/]  (Deuteronomy  28.  66). 
Q.  Aim  and  JPe  are  here  transposed,  aa  in  ch.  2.  16, 17 ;  8. 
51.  10.  anger-— lit., face;  it  is  the  countenance  which, 
its  expression,  manifests  anger  (Psalm  84.  16).  Gb- 
ffitrs  translates,  "  the  person  of  Jehovah ;"  Jehovah  pres- 
t;  Jehovah  himself  (Exodus  83.  14 ;  2  Samuel  17.  11). 
vtded — dispersed  the  Jews,  they  respected  not  .  .  . 
lent*— This  is  the  language  of  the  Gentiles,  "  The  Jews 
ve  no  hope  of  a  return :  for  they  respected  not  even  good 
lests"  (2  Chronicles  24. 19-22).  [Obotius,]  Maubbb  ex- 
ilns  It,  "They  (the  victorious  foe)  regard  not  the  (Jew- 

Ii)  priests  when  imploring  their  pity"  (oh.  6. 12).  The 
Ident  antithesis  to  "As  for  us"  (v.  17),  and  the  language 
'  the  heathen"  at  the  close  of  v.  16,  of  which  v.  16  is  tbe 
itln  nation,  favour  the  former  view.  Ain,  p.  IT.  As 
r  w*— This  translation  forms  the  best  antithesis  to  the 
kguage  of  the  heathen  (v.  15,  16).  Calvin  translates, 
.  hi  1st  as  yet  we  stood  as  a  state,  oar  eyes  foiled,"  Aa 
itched  tor  a  nation  that  could  not  save  us — Egypt  (2 
ngs  24.  7 ;  Isaiah  80.  7 ;  Jeremiah  87.  8-11).  TiacUM,  y. 
They— The  Chaldeans,  cannot  go  without  danger. 
pfi,  p.    The  last  times  Just  before  the  taking  of  the  olty. 
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'ere '  m  no  place  of  escape ;  the  foe  intercepted  those 
ihlng  to  escape  from  the  famine-stricken  olty,  "  on  the 
ran  tains  and  in  the  wilderness."  swifter  ,  .  ,  than 
{lea— the  Chaldean  cavalry  (Jeremiah  4. 18).  pursued — 
,  to  be  hot ;  then,  to  pursue  hotly  (Genesis  8L  86).  Thus 
>y  pursued  and  overtook  Zedeklah  (Jeremiah  52.  8,  9). 
tch,  ~\.  HO.  breath  .  .  .  anointed  of ,  ,  .  Lord  —our 
lg,  with  whose  life  ours  was  bound  up.  The  original 
erence  seems  to  have  been  to  Joslah  (3  Chronicles  85. 
'.  killed  in  battle  with  Pharaoh-neoho ;  but  the  language 
here  applied  to  Zedeklah,  who,  though  worthless,  was 
11  lineal  representative  of  David,  and  type  of  Messiah 
>  "Anointed."  Viewed  personally,  the  language  la  too 
ourable  to  apply  to  him.  live  among  tbe  beat b fin— 
der  him  we  hoped  to  live  securely,  even  In  spite  of  the 
■rounding  heathen  nations.  [Grottos.]  tkhin,  \ff,  XL. 
Jolee— at  our  calamities  (Psalm  187. 7).  This  is  a  prophecy 
it  Edom  should  exult  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  At 
i  same  time  it  Is  Implied,  Edom's  Joy  shall  be  short- 
ed. Ironically  she  is  told,  Rejoice  whilst  thou  ma  vest 
Mlesiastes  11. 9).  cup— for  this  image  of  the  confounding 
sets  of  God's  wrath,  see  Jeremiah  IS.  12 ;  25. 15, 16,  21 ;  a*  to 
om,  Jeremiah  49.  7-22.  Tau,  n.  Ms.  (Isaiah  40.  2.)  Thou 
it  been  punished  enough :  the  end  of  thy  punishment 
it  hand,  mo  more  carry  thee  .  .  .  Into  captivity  — i. 
by  the  Chaldeans.  The  Romans  carried  them  away 
>seq  uently.  The  full  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy 
1st  therefore  refer  to  the  Jews'  final  restoration,  dis- 
rer— by  the  severity  of  His  punishments  on  thee,  God 
kll  let  men  see  how  great  was  thy  sin  (Jeremiah  49. 10). 
a  "  coven"  sin  when  he  forgives  It  (Psalm  82. 1,  5).  He 
lauovers."  or  "reveals,"  it,  when  he  punishes  it  (Job 
X\     Jeremiah    4ft.  10   shows    that  Margin    is  wrong. 


"carry  captive"  (this  rendering  la  aa  in  Nafiucn  %  f,  » 

Margin). 

CHAPTER  (ELEGij  V. 
Ver.  1-22.  Epiphonbma,  ob  a  VtjObixq  it«0APmnua 
TTOir  of  the  Calamities  Tbbatkd  of  ih  thb  Prkvioto 
Elegies.  1.  (Psalm  89.  60,  51.)  *.  Our  Inheritance— 
"Thine  inheritance"  (Psalm  79.  1).  The  land  given  of  old 
to  us  by  thy  gift.  3.  fatherless— Our  whole  land  is  full  of 
orphans.  [Calvin.]  Or,  "we  are  fatherless,"  being  aban- 
doned by  thee  our  "Father"  (Jeremiah  8.  19).  [Grottos.] 
4.  water  for  money— the  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay 
the  enemy  for  the  water  of  their  own  cisterns  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  Or  rather,  it  refers  to  their  so- 
journ in  Babylon;  they  had  to  pay  tax  for  access  to  the 
rivers  and  fountains.  Thus,  "our"  means  the  water 
which  we  need,  the  commonest  necessary  of  life,  our 
wood— in  Judea  each  one  could  get  wood  without  pay;  in 
Babylon,  "our  wood,"  the  wood  we  need,  must  be  paid 
for.  5.  IAt.,  On  our  necks  we  are  persecuted ;  i.  «.,  Men  tread 
on  our  neck*  (Psalm  66. 12;  Isaiah  5L  23 ;  of.  Joshua  10.  24). 
The  extremest  oppression.  The  foe  not  merely  galled  the 
Jews'  face,  back,  and  sides,  but  their  neck.  A  Just  retri- 
bution, as  they  had  been  stiff  in  neck  against  the  yoke  of 
God  (2  Chronicles  80. 8,  Margin  ;  Nehemlah  9.  29 ;  Isaiah  48. 
4).  6.  given  .  .  .  band  to — in  token  of  submission  (Note, 
Jeremiah  50. 15).  to  .  .  .  Egyptians — at  the  death  of  Jo- 
slah (2  Chronicles  36.  3,  4).  Assyrians— 4  «.,  the  Chaldeans 
who  occupied  the  empire  which  Assyria  had  held.  8o 
Jeremiah  2.  18.  to  be  satisfied  with  bread — (Deuteron- 
omy 28.  48.)  7.  (Jeremiah  81.  29.)  borne  their  Iniquities 
— i.  e.,  the  punishment  of  them.  The  accumulated  sins 
of  our  fathers  from  age  to  age,  as  well  as  our  own,  are 
visited  on  us.  They  say  this  as  a  plea  why  God  should 
pity  them  (cf.  Ezeklel  18.  2,  Ac.).  8.  Servants  .  .  .  ruled 
.  .  .  ua — Servants  under  the  Chaldean  governors  ruled 
the  Jews  (Nehemlah  5.  15).  Israel,  once  a  "kingdom  of 
priests"  (Exodus  19.  fl),  is  become  like  Canaan  "a  ser 
vant  of  servants,"  according  to  the  curse  (Genesis  9.  25) 
The  Chaldeans  were  designed  to  be  "servants"  of  Shem, 
being  descended  from  Ham  (Genesis  9.  26).  Now  through 
the  Jews'  sin,  their  positions  are  reversed.  9.  We  gat 
our  bread  with  .  .  .  peril — i.  e.,  those  of  us  left  in  the  city 
after  Its  capture  by  the  Chaldeans,  became  of . . .  sword 
of  .  .  .  wilderness— because  of  the  liability  to  attack  by 
the  robber-Arabs  of  the  wilderness,  through  which  the 
Jews  had  to  pass  to  get  "  bread"  from  Egypt  (cf.  v.  6).  lO. 
As  an  oven  is  scorched  with  too  much  Are,  so  our  skin 
with  the  hot  blast  of  famine  (Margin,  rightly,  "storms," 
like  the  hot  simoom).  Hunger  dries  up  the  pores,  so  that 
the  skin  becomes  like  as  if  it  were  scorched  by  the  nun 
(Job  80.  80;  Psalm  119.  88).  11.  So  in  Just  retribution  Baby- 
lon Itself  should  fare  in  the  end.  Jerusalem  shall  for  the 
last  time  suffer  these  woes  before  her  final  restoration 
(Zeoharlah  14.  2).  153.  banged  .  .  .  by  their  hand — a  piece 
of  wanton  cruelty  Invented  by  the  Chaldeans.  Gbottds 
translates,  "  Princes  were  hung  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy ,-" 
hanging  was  a  usual  mode  of  execution  (Genesis  40.  19). 
elders — officials  (ch.  4.  16).  13.  young  men  .  .  .  grind— 
The  work  of  the  lowest  female  slave  was  laid  on  young 
men  (Judges  16.  21 ;  Job  8L  10).  children  fell  under  .  .  . 
wood— Mere  children  had  to  hear  burdens  of  wood  so 
heavy  that  they  sank  beneath  them.  X*.  Aged  men  in 
the  East  meet  in  the  open  space  round  the  gate  to  decide 
Judicial  trials,  and  to  hold  social  converse  (Job  29.  7, 8). 
16.  Tbe  crown— All  our  glory,  the  kingdom  and  the 
priesthood  (Job  19.  9;  Psalm  89.  89,  44.)  IT.  (Ch.  1.  22;  a  11.) 
18.  foxes — they  frequent  desolate  places,  where  they  can 
freely  and  fearlessly  roam.  19.  (Psalm  102. 12.)  The)  per- 
petuity of  God's  rule  over  human  affairs,  however  He 
may  seem  to  let  His  people  be  oppressed  for  a  time,  Is 
their  ground  of  hope  of  restoration.  »©.  tor  ever— 4.  «., 
for  "so  long  a  time."  XL.  (Psalm  80.8;  Jeremiah  51. 18.) 
■  Restore  us  to  favour  with  thee,  and  so  we  shall  be  «•■ 
stored  to  our  old  position."  [Grottos.]  Jeremiah  Is  sol 
speaking  of  spiritual  conversion,  but  of  that  outward 
turning  whereby  God  receives  men  into  His  2aUu.-r(y 
favour,  manifested  in  bestowing  prosperity.   [Cai«vt»v 
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EZEKIEL. 

■H  ;i    t.--   Israel  is  a  type  of  the  Church,  temporal  goods  la  impossible,  hear  our  prayer.  [Calvih.)    Or,  as  tlaru» 

tvpity  spiritual  blessings;  aud  so  the  sinner  may  use  this  "For  wouldest  thou  utterly  reject  ant"  Ac,  No;  that  cau 

jWTtyei  -for  God  tot-onvert  him.  a».  Rather,  "  Unless  haply  not  be.     The,  Jews,  In  U.is  book,  and  La  Isaiah  and  Mai 

.lev.    hast  utterly   rejected   ns.  and   art  beyond  measure  obi.  to  avoid  the  Ill-omen  of  a  mournful  dosing  ae&lene 

*rot  (   against  u*>,"  i.  «.,  Unless  thou  art  Implacable,  which  repeat  the  second  last  verse.  (Cajlvuj.J 
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INTRODUCTION. 

iu»;  name  means  "(whoni)God  will  strengthen"  [Okskmus;;  or,  "God  will  prevail."  I  IUXHNiicrLl.BR.  I  B 
iaLher  was  Huzi  (ch.  L  3),  a  priest,  and  he  probably  exercised  the  priestly  office  himself  at  Jerusalem,  previous  to  a 
captivity,  as  appears  from  the  matured  priestly  character  to  be  seen  In  his  prophecies,  a  circumstance  which  mat 
Increased  his  influence  with  his  captive  fellow-countrymen  at  Babylon.  Tradition  represents  8arera  as  the  lai 
of  his  nativity.  His  call  to  prophesy  was  in  the  fifth  year  from  the  date  of  his  being  carried  away  with  Jehoiach 
(see  2  Kings  24.  11-15)  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  589  b.  c.  The  best  portions  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been  among  the  fir 
carried  away  (ch.  11.  16;  Jeremiah  24.  2-7,  8,  10).  The  ungodly  were  willing  to  do  anything  to  remain  in  their  natl 
land;  whereas  the  godly  believed  the  prophets  and  obeyed  the  first  summons  to  surrender,  as  the  only  path  of  safet 
These  latter,  as  adhering  to  the  theocratic  principle,  were  among  the  earliest  to  be  removed  by  the  Chaldeans,  w) 
believed  that,  if  they  were  out  of  the  way,  the  nation  would  fall  to  pieces  of  Itself.  They  were  despised  by  the 
brethren  lu  the  Holy  Land  not  yet  captives,  as  having  no  share  in  the  temple  sacrifices.  Thus  Ezeklel's  sphere  « 
labour  was  one  happier  and  less  impeded  by  his  countrymen  than  that  of  Jeremiah  at  home.  The  vicinity  of  I. 
river  Chebar,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  near  Clrcesium.  was  the  first  scene  of  his  prophecies  (ch.  L.  1).  Tel-ab 
there  (now  Thallaba)  was  his  place  of  residence  (ch.  3.  15),  whither  the  elders  used  to  come  to  inquire  as  to  God 
messages  through  him.  They  were  eager  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  taught  tlieiu  that  they  must  flrst  return 
their  God.  He  continued  to  prophesy  for  at  least  twenty-two  years,  i.  e.,  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  captivt 
ich.  29.  17),  and  probably  remained  with  the  captives  by  the  Chebar  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  treatise,  falsely  attribaw 
Ui  Epiphanius,  states  a  tradition,  that  he  was  killed  at  Babylon  by  a  prince  of  bis  people  whom  he  had  reprovi 
tor  Idolatry. 

He  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and  Daniel.  The  former  had  prophesied  for  thirty-four  years  before  EzekJi 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  six  or  seven  years  after  him.  The  call  of  Ezeklel  followed  the  very  next  year  after  ti 
communication  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  to  Babylon  (Jeremiah  51.50),  and  was  divinely  intended  as  a  sequel 
tham.  Daniel's  predictions  are  mostly  later  than  Ezeklel's,  bat  his  piety  and  wisdom  had  become  proverbial  Id  U 
early  part  of  Ezeklel's  ministry  (ch.  14. 14,  16;  28.  8).  They  much  resemble  one  another,  especially  in  the  visions  ai 
grotesque  Images.  It  Is  a  remarkable  proof  of  genuineness  that  in  Ezeklel  no  prophecies  against  Babylon  ooe 
among  those  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  covenant  people.  Probably  he  desired  not  to  give  needless  otTen, 
to  the  government  under  which  he  lived.  The  effect  of  his  labours  is  to  be  seen  In  the  Improved  character  of  t] 
people  towards  the  close  of  the  captivity,  and  their  general  cessation  from  Idolatry  and  return  to  the  law.  It  w 
little  more  thau  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  his  labours  when  the  decree  of  the  Jews'  restoration  was  Issued.  B 
leading  characteristic  is  realizing,  determined  energy;  this  admirably  adapted  him  for  opposing  the  "rebellio 
house"  "of  stubborn  front  and  hard  heart,"  and  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  God's  Church  among  his  country  mi 
Id  a  foreign  land,  when  the  external  framework  had  fallen  to  pieces.  His  style  Is  plain  and  simple.  His  conceptio: 
are  definite,  and  the  details  even  of  the  symbolical  and  enigmatical  parts  are  given  with  life-like  minuteness.  T. 
obscurity  lies  in  the  substance,  not  In  the  form,  of  his  communications.  The  priestly  element  predominates  In  fc 
prophecies,  arising  from  his  previous  training  as  a  priest.  He  delights  to  linger  about  the  temple,  and  to  find  In  I 
symbolical  forms  the  imagery  for  conveying  his  Instructions.  This  was  divinely  ordered  to  satisfy  the  splrltu 
want  felt  by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  the  outward  temple  and  Its  sacrifices.  In  his  Images  he  Is  magnlflcei 
though  austere  and  somewhat  harsh.  He  abounds  in  repetitions,  not  for  ornament,  but  for  force  and  weight.  Poetic 
parallelism  is  not  found  except  In  a  few  portions,  as  chs.  7.,  21.,  27.,  28.,  29.-31.  His  great  aim  was  to  stimulate  the  donna 
minds  of  the  Jews.  For  this  end  nothing  was  better  suited  than  the  use  of  mysterious  symbols  expressed  lu  t 
plainest  words.  The  superficial,  volatile,  and  wilfully  unbelieving  would  thereby  be  left  to  Judicial  blindness  (IsaUl 
6. 10;  Matthew  13.11-13,  <fec);  whereas  the  better-disposed  would  be  awakened  to  a  deeper  search  into  the  things 
God  by  the  very  obscurity  of  the  symbols.  Inattention  to  this  Divine  purpose  has  led  the  modern  Jews  so  to  mu^al 
this  obscurity  as  to  ordain  that  no  one  shall  read  this  book  till  he  has  passed  his  thirtieth  year. 

Rabbi  Hananlas  Is  said  to  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  difficulties  (Mlschna)  which  were  alleged  against  its  cano 
icity.  Eocleslastlcus  49.  8  refers  to  it,  and  Joseph  us,  AtUiguitiet  10.  5,  sec.  1.  It  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  canoa 
Mklito's  catalogue  (Etjsebius,  H.  E.  4.  26);  also  In  Origxn,  Jkroxk,  and  the  Talmud.  The  oneness  of  tone  ihroug 
out  and  the  repetlti'ue  of  favourite  expressions  exclude  the  suspicion  that  separate  portions  are  not  genuine.  T 
earlier  portion,  chs,  1.-82.,  wMch  mainly  treats  of  sin  and  Judgment,  is  a  key  to  Interpret  the  latter  portion,  which 
more  hopeful  and  Joyous,  but  remote  In  date.  Thus  a  unity  and  an  orderly  progressive  character  are  imparted  to  t 
whole.  The  destruction  of  JerusaJeiu  Is  the  central  point.  Previously  to  this  he  calls  to  repentance  and  war 
against  blind  confidence  In  Egypt  (oh.  IV  15-17;  cf.  Jeremiah  87.7)  or  other  human  stay.  After  it  he  consoles  t 
captives  by  promising  them  future  deliverance  and  restoration.  His  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  sLai 
between  these  two  great  divisions,  and  were  altered  in  the  Interval  between  the  Intimation  that  Nebuchadnea» 
was  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  the  arrival  of  the  news  vhat  he  had  taken  it  (oh.  8S.  21).  Havkbnick  marks  out  nl. 
<w»ctlon»: — (1.)  Ezeklel's  call  to  prophesy  (oh.  L-6.  15).  (2.)  Symbolical  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (« 
}.  lo-i).  ~*  *  vaar  and  two  months  later  a  vision  of  the  W»--i»-  no'luted  by  Tammai  or  Adonis  worship;  (hx 
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mm«(| umit  scattering  of  tire  over  trie  city  and  forsaku  g  of  the  temple  to  reveal  Himself  to  an  inquiring  people  la 
exile:  happier  and  purer  times  to  follow  (on.  &.-t-i.y  (■».)  Exposure  of  the  particular  sins  prevalent  In  the  several 
classes— priests,  prophets,  and  princes  <ch.  12.-19).  (5.)  A  year  later  the  warning  of  Judgment  for  national  guilt 
repeated  with  greater  distinctness  as  the  time  dre^r  nearer  (ch.  20.-23).  (6.)  Two  yearn  and  five  months  later — toe 
very  day  on  which  Ezekiel  speaks — Is  announced  as  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege ;  Jerusalem  shall  be  over- 
thrown (ch.  2-1).  (7.)  Predictions  against  foreign  na'-lons  daring  the  Interval  of  his  silence  towards  his  own  people; 
If  Judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God,  much  more  will  It  visit  the  ungodly  world  (ch.  25.-32).  Home  of  the**  wew 
ottered  r_-uch  later  than  others,  but  they  all  began  to  be  given  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (8.)  In  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  roptivlty,  when  the  fugitives  from  Jerusalem  (ch.  SI  21)  had  appeared  in  Chaldea,  he  foretells  better  times  and 
tie  re-establishment  of  Israel  and  the  triumph  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  over  it*  enemies,  Beir,  the  heathen,  and 
Go_  (ch-  33.-39).  (9.)  After  an  interval  of  thirteen  years  the  closing  vision  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  restores 
kingdom  (ch.  -10.-48).  The  particularity  of  details  as  to  the  temple  and  Its  offerings  rather  discountenances  the  view 
of  this  vision  being  only  symbolical,  and  not  at  all  literal.  The  event  alone  can  clear  it  up.  At  all  events  It  has  not 
yet  been  fulfilled;  it  must  be  future.  Ezekiel  was  the  only  prophet  (in  the  strict  sense)  among  the  Jews  at  Babylon. 
Daniel  was  rather  a  seer  than  a  prophet,  for  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  given  him  to  qualify  him,  not  for  a  spiritual 
office,  but  for  disclosing  future  events.  His  position  In  a  heathen  king's  palace  fitted  him  for  revelations  of  the  out- 
ward relations  of  God's  kingdom  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  so  that  his  book  is  ranted  by  the  Jews  among  the 
Haglographa  or  "Sacred  Writings,"  not  among  the  prophetical  Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  was  distinct- 
ively a  prophet,  and  one  wbo  had  to  do  with  the  inward  concerns  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  As  a  priest,  when  sent  inte 
exile  his  service  was  but  trs.'wferred  from  the  visible  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  spiritual  temple  in  Chaldea. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-28.    Ezekiei/s  Vision  bt  ths  Chebar,     Four 
C&ERUBIM   A.ND   Whuels.      1.   Now   it  came   to   pass — 

Bather,  And  it  came,  Ac.  As  this  formula  in  Joshua  1. 1 
has  reference  to  the  written  history  of  previous  times,  so 
here,  and  in  Kuth  1.  1,  aud  Esther  1. 1,  It  refers  to  the  un- 
writu-'i  history  which  was  before  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
The  prophet  by  it,  as  it  were,  continues  the  history  of  the 
preceding  times.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedeklah's  reign 
(Jeremiah  51.  59),  Jeremiah  sent  by  Seraiah  a  message  to 
the  captives  (Jeremiah  29.)  to  submit  themselves  to  God, 
and  lay  aside  their  flattering  hopes  of  a  speedy  restora- 
tion. This  communication  was  In  the  next  year,  the  fifth, 
and  the  fourth  month  of  the  same  king  (for  Jeholachln's 
cap'lvity  and  Zedekiah's  accession  coincide  In  time), /oJ- 
Lrtoed  up  by  a  prophet  raised  up  among  the  captives  theni- 
*«J  ves,  the  energetic  Ezekiel.  thirtieth  year — i,  e.,  count- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar, 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  era  of  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire, K.  CL  625,  which  epoch  coincides  with  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Joslah,  that  in  which  the  book  of  the  law  was 
found,  and  the  consequent  reformation  began.  [Scaliger.] 
Or,  the  thirtieth  year  of  Ezekiel's  life.  As  the  Lord  was 
aboat  to  be  a  "  little  sanctuary"  (ch.  11. 16)  to  the  exiles  on 
the  Chebar,  so  Ezekiel  was  to  be  the  ministering  priest ; 
therefore  he  marks  his  priestly  relation  to  God  and  the 
people  at  the  outset;  the  close,  which  describes  the  future 
temple,  thus  answering  to  the  beginning.  By  designating 
himself  expressly  as  "  the  priest"  (v.  8),  and  as  having 
reached  his  thirtieth  year,  the  regular  year  of  priests  com- 
mencing their  office,  he  marks  his  office  as  the  priest 
among  the  prophets.  Thus  the  opening  vision  follows 
naturally  as  the  formal  institution  of  that  spiritual  temple 
In  which  he  was  to  minister.  [Faibbaibn.]  Chebar  — 
the  same  as  Chabor  or  Habor,  whither  the  ten  tribes  had 
been  transported  by  Tiglath-plleser  and  Shalmaueser  (2 
Kings  17. 6;  1  Chronicles  5.  28).  It  flows  Into  the  Euphrates 
near  Carchemish  or  Circesium,  200  miles  north  of  Bab- 
ylon, visions  of  God— Four  expressions  are  used  as  to  the 
revelation  granted  to  Ezekiel,  the  three  first  having  re- 
spect to  what  was  presented  from  without,  to  assure  hint 
of  Its  reality  the  fourth  to  his  being  internally  made  fit 
to  receive  the  revelation ;  "  the  heavens  were  opened"  (so 
Matthew  3.  16;  Acts  7.  66;  10.  11;  Revelation  19.  11);  "he 
saw  visions  of  God  ;"  "  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  verily  (as 
the  meaning  is  rather  than  'expressly,'  English  Version, 
e.  S)  unto  him"  (It  was  no  unreal  hallucination) ;  and  "  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  was  upon  him"  (Isaiah  8.  11  •  Daniel  10. 
10, 18;  Revelation  1.  17;  the  Lord  by  his  touch  strengthen- 
ing him  for  his  high  and  arduous  ministry,  that  he  might 
he  able  to  witness  and  report  aright  the  revelations  made 
to  h'n;).  9.  Jehoiachin's  captivity  —  In  the  third  or 
toarth    year   of  Jehoiaklm,    father   of    Jehoiachln,    the 


first  carrying  away  of  Jewish  captives  to  Babylon  took 
place,  and  among  them  was  Daniel.  The  second  was 
under  Jehoiachln,  when  Ezekiel  was  carried  away.  The 
third  and  final  one  was  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
under  Zedekiah.  *•  whirlwind  —  emblematic  of  God's 
Judgments  (Jeremiah  23.  19;  25.  32).  oat  of  the  north 
— Ue.,  from  Chaldea,  whose  hostile  forces  would  Invade 
Judea  from  a  northerly  direction.  The  prophet  conceives 
himself  In  the  temple,  Are  Infolding  Itself—  laying  hold 
on  whatever  surrounds  It,  drawing  It  to  Itself,  and  de- 
vouring It.  Lit.,  catching  itself,  i.  e.,  kindling  Itself.  [Faib- 
baim.n.  )  The  same  Hebrew  occurs  Exodus  9.  2-1,  as  to  the 
"fire  mingled  with  the  hall."  tirightttemi  .  .  .  about  it — 
i.e.,  about  the  cloud,  out  of  the  midst  thereof—  i.e.,  ou 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  colour  of  umber — rather,  "the 
glancing  brightness  (lit.,  the  eye,  and  so  the  glancing  ap- 
pearance) of  polished  brass."  The  Hebrew,  "Chasmal,"  is 
from  two  roots,  smooth  and  brass  (cf.  v.  7;  and  Revelation 
L  15).  [Gesknius.j  LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate  a,  "elec- 
trum;"  a  brilliant  metal  compounded  of  gold  and  silver. 
».  Ezekiel  was  himself  of  a  "gigantic  nature,  and  thereby 
suited  to  counteract  the  Babylonish  spirit  oi  the  times, 
which  loved  to  manifest  itself  in  gigantic,  grotesque 
forms."  [Hengstenbkrg.]  living  creature*  —  so  the 
Greek  ought  to  have  been  translated  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, Revelation  4.  6,  not  as  English  Version,  "  beasts;  '  for 
one  of  the  "four"  Is  a  man,  and  man  cannot  be  termed 
"  beast."  Ch.  10.  20  shows  that  It  Is  the  cherubim  that  are 
meant,  likeness  of  a  man— Man,  the  noblest  of  the  four, 
Lb  the  ideal  model  after  which  they  are  fashioned  (v.  10; 
ch.  10.  14).  The  point  of  comparison  between  him  and 
them  is  the  erect  posture  of  their  bodies,  though  doubtless 
including  also  the  general  mien.  Also  the  hands  (ch.  10. 
21).  6.  Not  only  were  there  four  distinct  living  creatures, 
but  each  of  the  four  had  four  faces,  making  sixteen  in  alL 
The  four  living  creatures  of  the  cherubim  answer  by  con- 
trast to  the  four  world-monarchies  represented  by  four 
beasts,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome  (Daniel  7).  The 
fathers  identified  them  with  the  four  Gospels:  Matthew 
the  lion,  Mark  the  ox,  Luke  the  man,  John  the  eagle. 
Two  cherubim  only  stood  over  the  ark  in  the  temple;  two 
more  are  now  added,  to  Imply  that,  whilst  the  law  Is  re- 
tained as  the  basis,  a  new  form  Is  needed  to  be  added  to' 
Impart  new  life  to  It.  The  number  four  may  have  respect 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  imply  that  God's 
angels  execute  His  commands  everywhere.  Each  head  In 
front  had  the  face  of  a  man  as  the  primary  and  prominent 
one:  on  the  right  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  left  the  face  of 
an  ox,  above  from  behind  the  face  of  an  eagle.  The  Mosaic 
cherubim  were  similar,  only  that  the  human  faces  wer« 
put  looking  towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  mercy- 
seat  between,  being  formed  out  of  the  same  mass  of  pure 
gold  as  the  latter  (Exodus  25. 19, 20).  In  Isaiah  6. 2  two  wj  113* 
are  added  to  cover  their  countenances  ;  because  there  iusj 
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id  by  tho  throns,  here  antler  the  throne;  there  God 
to  consult,  them,  and  His  condescension  call*  forth 
their  humility,  ho  thai  they  veil  their  faces  before  Him  ; 
..ere  they  execute  His  commands.  The  face  express** 
thdlr  intelligence;  the  wings,  their  rapidity  In  fulfilling 
God's  will.  The  Bhekinah  or  flame,  that  signified  God's 
presence,  and  the  written  name,  Jrhovah,  occapied  tt.e 
Intervening  space  between  the  cherubim.  Genesis  4.  14, 
18;  and  3.  24  ("placed:"  properly,  "to  place  in  a  taber- 
nacle"). Imply  that  the  cherubim  were  appointed  at  the 
tali  as  symbols  of  God's  presence  In  a  consecrated  place, 
and  that  man  was  to  worship  there.  In  the  patriarchal 
dispensation,  when  the  flood  had  caused  the  removal  of 
the  chernblm  from  Eden,  seraphim  or  teraphim  (Chaldean 
dialect)  were  made  as  models  of  them  for  domestic  use 
(Genesis  81.  19,  Margin  80).  The  silence  of  Exodus  26.  and 
SB.  as  to  their  configuration,  whereas  every  thing  else  is 
minutely  desoribed,  is  because  their  form  was  so  well 
known  already  to  Bezaleel  and  all  Israel  by  tradition  as 
to  need  no  detailed  description.  Hence  Ezeklel  (ch.  10. 
JO)  at  onoe  knows  them,  for  he  had  seen  them  repeatedly 
in  the  carved  work  of  the  outer  sanctuary  of  Solomon's 
temple  (1  Kings  6.  23-29).  He  therefore  consoles  the  exiles 
with  the  hope  of  having  the  same  cherubim  in  the  reno- 
vated temple  which  should  be  reared,  and  assures  them 
that  the  same  God  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  of 
the  temple  would  be  still  with  His  people  by  the  Chebar. 
But  they  were  not  in  Zerubbabel's  temple;  therefore 
Ezeklel's  foretold  temple,  if  literal,  Is  yet  future.  The 
ox  is  selected  as  chief  of  the  tame  animals,  the  lion 
among  the  wild,  the  eagle  among  birds,  and  man  the 
head  of  all,  In  his  Ideal,  realized  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  com- 
bining all  the  excellencies  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  cherubim  probably  represent  the  ruling  powers  by 
which  God  acts  In  the  natural  and  moral  world.  Hence 
they  sometimes  answer  to  the  ministering  angels ;  else- 
where, to  the  redeemed  saints  (the  elect  Church)  through 
whom,  as  by  the  angels,  God  shall  hereafter  rule  the  world 
and  proclaim  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Matthew  10. 
SB;  1  Corinthians  6.  2;  Epheslans  8. 10;  Revelation  3.  21 ;  4. 
3-6).  The  "  lions"  and  "  oxen,"  amidst  "  palms"  and  "  open 
flowers"  carved  In  the  temple,  were  the  four-faced  chern- 
blm which,  being  traced  on  a  fiat  surface,  presented  only 
one  aspect  of  the  four.  The  human-headed  winged  bulls 
and  eagle-headed  gods  found  In  Nineveh,  sculptured 
amidst  palms  and  tulip-shaped  flowers,  were  borrowed 
by  corrupted  tradition  from  the  chernblm  placed  In  Eden 
sear  Its  fruits  and  flowers.  So  the  Aaronic  calf  (Exodus 
32.  4,  6)  and  Jeroboam's  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  a  schis- 
matic Imitation  of  the  sacred  symbols  In  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  So  the  ox  figures  of  Apis  on  the  sacred  arks 
of  Egypt.  T.  straight  feet— 4. «.,  straight  legs.  Not  pro- 
truding in  any  part  as  the  legs  of  an  ox,  bat  straight  like 
a  man's.  [Grottos.]  Or,  like  solid  pillars;  not  bending,  as 
man's,  at  the  knee.  They  glided  along,  rather  than 
walked.  Their  movements  were  all  sure,  right,  and  with- 
out effort.  [Kitto,  Cyclopedia.]  sole  .  .  .  emir's  foot— Hkk- 
Oebson  hence  supposes  that  "  straight  feet"  Implies  that 
they  did  not  project  horizontally  like  men's  feet,  but  ver- 
tically as  calves'  feet.  The  solid  firmness  of  the  round  foot 
of  a  calf  seems  to  be  the  point  of  comparison,  colour— 
the  glittering  appearance.  Indicating  God's  ,purity.  8.  The 
hands  of  each  were  the  hands  of  a  man.  The  hand  Is  the 
symbol  of  active  power,  guided  by  "  skUfulness''  (Psalm  78. 
72).  muder  their  wings — signifying  their  operations  are 
hidden  from  our  too  curious  prying ;  and  as  the  "  wings" 
signify  something  more  than  human,  viz.,  the  secret 
prompting  of  God,  it  is  also  implied  that  they  are  moved 
by  It  and  not  by  their  own  power,  so  as  that  they  do 
nothing  at  random,  but  all  with  Divine  wisdom,  they 
fttir  had  .  .  .  faces  and  .  .  .  wl  ng»—  He  returns  to  what  he 
had  stated  already  in  v.  6 ;  this  gives  a  reason  why  they  had 
Hands  on  their  four  sides,  viz.,  because  they  had  faces  and 
wings  on  the  four  sides.  They  moved  whithersoever  they 
would,  not  by  active  energy  merely,  but  also  by  know- 
ledge (expressed  by  their  faces)  and  Divine  guidance  (ex- 
pressed by  their  "wings").  9.  They— had  no  occasion  to 
tarn  themselves  round  when  changing  their  direction, 
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for  they  had  a  face  (v.  0)  looking  to  each  of  the  four  quar 
*ers  of  heaven.  They  made  no  mistakes ;  and  their  work 
needed  not  to  be  gone  over  again.  Their  wings  war* 
Joined  above  in  pairs  (see  v.  11).  10.  they  .  .  .  mad  Um 
case  of  a  man — viz..  in  front.  The  human  face  was  the 
primary  and  prominent  one,  and  the  fundamental  pari 
of  the  composite  whole.  On  Its  right  was  the  lion's  fate ; 
on  the  left,  the  ox  (called  "  cherub,"  ch.  10.  14);  at  the  back 
from  above  was  the  eagle's.  11.  The  tips  of  the  two  ouu 
stretched  wings  reached  to  one  another,  while  the  other 
two,  In  token  of  humble  awe,  formed  a  veil  for  the  lowei 
parts  of  the  body,  stretched  upward— rather,  "were 
parted  from  above"  (ct  Margin,  Isaiah  ft  2,  Note.)  Ths 
Joining  together  of  their  wings  above  implies  that,  though 
the  movements  of  Providence  on  eartii  oay  seem  conflict- 
ing and  confused,  yet  if  one  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
will  see  that  they  admirably  conspire  towards  the  one 
end  at  last.  13.  The  same  idea  as  r.  S.  The  repetition  is 
because  we  men  are  so  hard  to  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  God's  doings;  they  seem  tortuous  and 
confused  to  us,  but  they  are  all  tending  steadily  to  on« 
aim.  the  spirit — the  secret  Impulse  whereby  God  moves 
His  angels  to  the  end  designed.  They  do  not  turn  back  or 
aside  till  they  have  fulfilled  the  office  assigned  them.  13. 
likeness  .  .  .  appearance— not  tautology.  "Likeness" 
expresses  the  general  form;  "appearance,"  the  particular 
aspect,  coals  of  lire— denoting  the  Intensely  pure  and 
burning  Justice  wherewith  God  punishes  by  His  angels 
those  who,  like  Israel,  have  hardened  themselves  against 
His  long-suffering.  So  in  Isaiah  6.,  instead  of  chernblm, 
the  name  "  seraphim,"  the  burning  ones,  Is  applied.  Indi- 
cating God's  consuming  righteousness;  whence  their  cry 
to  Him  is,  "  Holy !  holy !  holy  I"  and  the  burning  coal  Is 
applied  to  his  lips,  for  the  message  through  his  mouth  was 
to  be  one  of  Judicial  severance  of  the  godly  from  the  un- 
godly, to  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  lamps— torches.  The  fire 
emitted  sparks  and  flashes  of  light,  as  torches  do.  went 
np  and  down— expressing  the  marvellous  vigour  of  God's 
Spirit,  In  all  His  movements  never  resting,  never  wearied. 
Are  .  ,  .  bright— indicating  the  glory  of  God.  out  of  the 
fire  .  .  .  lightning— God's  righteousness  will  at  last  cause 
the  bolt  of  His  wrath  to  fall  on  the  guilty ;  as  now,  on 
Jerusalem.  14.  ran  and  returned — Incessant,  restles* 
motion  Indicates  the  plentltnde  of  life  In  these  eberabtrr 
so  In  Revelation  4.  8,  "they  rest  not  day  or  night"  (Zech- 
ariah  4.  10).  flash  of  lightning— rather,  as  distinct  from 
"  lightning"  (v.  18),  "  the  meteor-flash,"  or  sheet  lightning. 
rTaXJLBAraiT.j  10.  one  wheel— the  "  dreadful  height"  of 
the  wheel  (v.  18)  Indicates  the  gigantic,  terrible  energy  of 
the  complicated  revolutions  of  God's  providence,  bring- 
ing about  His  purposes  with  unerring  certainty.  One 
wheel  appeared  traversely  within  another,  so  that  the 
movement  might  be  without  turning,  whithersoever  the 
living  creatures  might  advance  (v.  17).  Thus  each  wheel 
was  composed  of  two  circles  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles, "  one"  only  of  which  appeared  to  touch  the  ground 
0*  upon  the  earth),"  according  to  the  direction  the  chern- 
blm desired  to  move  In.  with  his  four  faces — rather, 
"  according  to  Its  fonr  faces"  or  sides ;  as  there  was  a  side 
or  direction  to  each  of  the  four  creatures,  so  there  was  a 
wheel  for  each  of  the  sides.  fFxniB  aikn.]  The  four  sides 
or  semicircles  of  each  composite  wheel  pointed,  as  the  four 
faces  of  each  of  the  living  creatures,  to  the  four  quarters 
of  heaven.  Havkesick  refers  "  his"  or  "  Its"  to  the  wheels. 
The  cherubim  and  their  wings  and  wheels  stood  in  con- 
trast to  the  symbolical  figures,  somewhat  similar,  then 
existing  in  Chaldea,  and  found  in  the  remains  of  Assyria. 
The  latter,  though  derived  from  the  original  revelation  by 
tradition,  came  by  corruption  to  symbolise  the  astronom- 
ical zodiac,  or  the  sun  and  celestial  spnere  by  a  circle 
with  wings  or  Irradiations.  But  Ezeklel 's  cherubim  rise 
above  natural  objects,  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  to  the  i«p- 
resentatlon  of  the  one  true  God,  who  made  and  contin- 
ually upholds  them.  16.  appearance  .  .  ,  wmrfc— theit 
form  and  the  material  of  their  work,  beryl— rather,  "  UM 
glancing  appearance  of  the  Tarshlsh-stone;"  the  chryso- 
lite or  topaz,  brought  fron  Tarshish  or  Tartesens  In  Hpala. 
It  was  one  of  the  gems  in   the  breastplate  of  .'he  aUr* 
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n  .cat  (Eiodtut  28.  20;  Song  of  Solomon  5. 14  ;  Daniel  10.  6). 
«.^r  had  one  llkenrss — the  similarity  of  the  wheels  to 
no  another  Implies  that  there  is  no  inequality  in  all 
lod's  works,  that  all  have  a  beautiful  analogy  and  pro- 
ortion.   IT.  went  upon  their  four  sides — Those  faces  or 
ides  of  the  four  wheels  moved  which  answered  to  the 
Irectlon  in  which  the  cherubim  desired  to  move;  whilst 
he   transverse  circles   In   each  of  the   four   composite 
'heels  remained  suspended  from  the  ground,  so  as  not  to 
iipede  the  movements  of  the  others.    18.  rings — i.  e., 
dices  or  circumferences  of  the  wheels,    eyes— the  mul- 
plioity  of  eyes  here  in  the  wheels,  and  ch.  10. 12,  in  the 
herublm  themselves,  symbolizes  the  plenitude  of  intelli- 
ttU  life,  the  eye  being  the  window  through  which  "the 
plrlt  of  the  living  creatures"  in  the  wheels  (v.  30)  looks 
nth  (of.  Zecharlah  4. 10).    As  the  wheels  signify  the  prov- 
ince of  Ood,  so  the  eyes  imply  that  He  sees  all  the  cir- 
iimstances  of  each  case,  and  does  nothing  by  blind  lm- 
alse.    IS.  went  by  them— went  betide  them.    '£0.  the 
»lrit  was  to  go— i.  e„  their  will  was  for  going  whither- 
wver  the  Spirit  was  for  going,     over  against  them— 
ither,  beside  or  in  conjunction  with  them,     spirit  of  the 
vtiig  creature —put  collectively  for  "the  living  wea- 
rs* .-"the  cherubim.    Having  first  viewed  them  separ- 
lely,  he  next  views  them  in  the  aggregate  as  the  com- 
wlte  living  creature  in  which  the  Spirit  resided.  The  life 
ttended  is  that  connected  with  Ood,  holy,  spiritual  life, 
i  the  plenitude  of  its  active  power.     31.  over  against— 
ther,  "along  with"  [Hendhbson];  or,  " beside."  [Faik- 
LXKN.]  33.  upon  the  heads— rather,  "above  the  heads." 
'AIBbaibn.]     colour— glitter,     terrible  crystal  —daz- 
ing the  spectator  by  its  brightness.   33.  straight— erect. 
'AiBBAir.tr.]     Expanded   upright,     two  .  .  .  two  .   ,  . 
rrered   .   .   .  bodies — not,  as  it  might  seem,  oontradlct- 
g  v.  11.     The  two  wings  expanded   upwards,  though 
l-lefly  used  for  flying,  yet  up  to  the  summit  of  the  figure 
here  they  were  parted  from  each  other,  covered  the 
>per  part  of  the  body,  whilst  the  other  two  wings  cov- 
ed tS.e  lower  parts      34.  voice  of  .  .  .  Almighty— the 
under  fPsa'-m  29. 8,  4).     voice  of  speech— rather,  "  the 
iloe"  or  "sound  of  tumult,"  as  in  Jeremiah  11. 16.    From 
i  Arabic  root,  meaning  the  impetuous  rush  of  heavy  rain. 
I  rise  of .  .  .  host— (Isaiah  13.  4 ;  Daniel  10.  6.)  35.  let  down 
.  wings— whilst  the  Almighty  gave  forth  His  voice, 
ey  reverently  let  their  wings  fall,  to  listen  stilly  to  His 
mmunlcatlon.    36.  The  Oodhead  appears  in  the  like- 
ss  of  enthroned  Humanity,  as  in  Exodus  24. 10.    Besides 
la  "paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  as  it  were  the  body 
I  heaven  in  clearness,"  there,  we  have  here  the  "throne," 
Id  Ood  "as  a  man,"  with  the  "appearance  of  fire  round 
loot.''     This  last  was  a  prelude  of  the  incarnation  of 
lasslah,  but  in  His  character  as  Saviour  and  as  Judge 
|avelatlon  19. 11-16).    The  azure  sapphire  answers  to  the 
our  of  the  sky.   As  others  are  called  "  sons  of  Ood,"  but 
i "  the  Son  of  Ood,"  so  others  are  called  "sons  of  man" 
.  2. 1,  8),  but  He  "  the  Son  of  man"  (Matthew  16. 18),  being 
)  embodied  representative  of  humanity  and  the  whole 
man  race ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  He  is  the  representa- 
e  of  "the  fulness  of  the  Oodhead"  (Colosslans  2.  9). 
hllst  the  cherubim  are  movable,  the  throne  above,  and 
lovah  who  moves  them,  are  firmly  fixed.  It  is  good  news 
man,  that  the  throne  above  is  filled  by  One  who  even 
ire  appears  as  "a  man."     37.  colour  of  amber  —  "  the 
Mer  of  chasmal."    [Fairbaibn.]    See  Note,  v.  4 ;  rather, 
ollshed  brass."  [Henderson.]  Messiah  is  described  here 
tn  Daniel  10.5, 6;  Revelation  1. 14, 15.  38.  the  bow  ...  In 
rain— the  symbol  of  the  sure  covenant  of  mercy  to  God's 
ldren  remembered  amidst  Judgments  on  the  wloked; 
in  the  flood  in  Noah's  days  (Revelation  4. 8).     "  Like 
iglng  out  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  a  flag  of  peace, 
uring  all  that  the  purpose  of  Heaven  was  to  preserve 
her  than  to  destroy.    Even  if  the  Divine  work  should 
aire  a  deluge  of  wrath,  still  the  faithfulness  of  Ood 
aid  only  shine  forth  the  more  brightly  at  last  to  the 
ldren  of  promise,  In  consequence  of  the  tribulations 
■fled    to  prepare  for  the  ultimate  good"  [Fairbaibn] 
vial-  54.  8-10).   I  Cell  upon  .     .  face— the  right  attitude, 
ritual!.;*    twfore  we  enter  on  any  active  work  for  Ood 


(ch.  2. 2 ;  S.  23, 24 ;  Revelation  1. 17).  In  this  first  chapter  «ou 
gathered  into  one  vision  the  substance  of  all  that  was  tc 
occupy  the  prophetic  agency  of  Eaeklel ;  as  was  dene  after- 
wards in  the  opening  vision  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-10.  Ezkkiel's  Commission,  1.  Son  of  man- 
often  applied  to  Ezekiel ;  once  only  to  Daniel  (Daniel  S.  17), 
and  not  any  other  prophet.  The  phrase  was  no  doubt 
taken  from  Chaldean  usage  during  the  sojourn  of  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Chaldea.  But  the  spirit  who  sanctioned 
the  words  of  the  prophet  implied  by  it  the  lowliness  and 
frailty  of  the  prophet  as  man  "  lower  than  the  angels," 
though  now  admitted  to  the  vision  of  angels  and  of  Ood 
Himself,  "  lest  be  should  be  exalted  through  the  abun- 
dance of  the  revelations"  (2  Corinthians  12.  7).  He  is  ap- 
propriately so  called  as  being  type  of  the  Divine  "Son  of 
man"  here  rovealed  as  "  man"  (Note,  ch.  1. 28).  That  tltla, 
as  applied  to  Messiah,  lrupi'ies  at  once  His  lowliness  and 
His  exaltation,  in  His  manifestations  as  the  Representative 
man,  at  His  first  ai_d  second  comings  respectively  (Psalm 
8.  4-8;  Matthew  16.  IS;  20.  18;  aud  on  the  other  hand,  Dan- 
iel 7.  13,  14 ;  Matthew  23.  64 ;  John  5.  27).  3.  spirit  entered 
.  .  .  when  he  spake — the  Divine  word  is  erer  accom- 
panied by  the  Spirit  (Oenesls  1.  2,  3).  sot  .  .  .  upon  .  .  . 
feet^he  had  been  "upon  his  face"  (ch.  L.  28).  Humilia- 
tion on  our  part  is  followed  by  exaltation  on  Ood's  (ch.  3. 
28, 24 ;  Job  22.  29 ;  James  4.  6 ;  1  Peter  5.  6).  "  On  the  feet" 
was  the  fitting  attitude  when  he  was  called  on  to  walk 
and  work  for  Ood  (Ephesians  5.  8 ;  6.  16).  that  I  heard— 
rather,  "then  I  heard."  3.  nation— rather,  nations;  the 
word  usually  applied  to  the  heathen  or  Gentiles;  here  to 
the  Jews,  as  being  altogether  heathenised  with  idolatries. 
So  in  Isaiah  1.  10,  they  are  named  "  Sodom"  and  "  Gomor- 
rah." They  were  now  become  "  Lo-unml,"  not  th*  people 
of  Ood  (Hosea  1.  9).  *.  Impudent— Hi.,  hard-faced  (ch.  8.  7, 
9).  children— resumptive  of  "  they"  (t>.  8) ;  the  "  children" 
walk  in  their  "  fathers'  "  steps.  I .  . .  send  the* — Ood  op- 
poses His  command  to  all  obstacles.  Duties  are  oars; 
events  are  God's.  Thus  salth  the  Lord  God — Ood  op- 
poses His  name  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  people.  9,  forbear 
— vis.,  to  hear,  yet  shall  know— even  if  they  will  not 
hear,  at  least  they  will  not  have  Ignorance  to  plead  as  the 
cause  of  tbeli  perversity  (ch.  33.  S3).  A.  briers— not  as 
Margin  and  Gesknius,  "rebels,"  which  would  not  corre- 
spond so  well  to  "thorns."  The  Hebrew  is  from  a  root 
meaning  "to  sting"  as  nettles  do.  The  wicked  are  often 
so  called  (2  Samuel  23. 6 ;  Song  of  Solomon  2.  2 ;  Isaiah  9. 18). 
scorpions — a  reptile  about  six  Inches  long,  with  a  deadly 
sting  at  the  end  of  the  tall,  be  not  afraid— (Luke  12.  4 ;  1 
Peter  3.  14).  7.  most  rebellious— OL,  "rebellion"  ltaelf: 
its  very  essence.  8.  eat— {Jeremiah  15.  18,  Note ;  Revela- 
tion 10.  9, 10.)  The  Idea  is  to  possess  himself  rally  of  the 
message,  and  digest  it  In  the  mind :  not  literal  eating,  but 
such  an  appropriation  of  its  unsavoury  contents,  that  they 
should  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  himself,  so  as  to  impart 
them  the  more  vividly  to  his  hearers.  9.  roll— the  form 
in  which  ancient  books  were  made  up.  10.  within  and 
without — on  the  face  and  the  hack.  Usually  the  parch- 
ment was  written  only  on  its  inside  when  rolled  up ;  but 
so  full  was  God's  message  of  impending  woes,  it  was 
written  also  on  the  back. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-27.  Ezf.kiel  Eats  the  Rom.:  is  Commission*!* 
to  go  to  them  of  the  captrvitt,  and  gobs  1x>  tkl- 
abtb  bt  the  Chkbar:  Again  Beholds  the  Hhkki- 
nah  Glory:  is  Desired  to  Retire  to  his  House,  abb 
only  Speak  when  God  opens  Hrs  Mouth.  1.  eat  .  . 
and  .  .  .  speak — God's  messenger  must  first  Inwardly 
appropriate  God's  truth  himself,  before  he  "speaks"  it  to- 
others (Note,  ch.  2.  8).  Symbolic  actions  were,  wheD  pos- 
sible and  proper,  performed  outwardly ;  otherwise,  inter- 
nally and  in  spiritual  vision,  the  action  so  narrate*! 
making  the  naked  statement  more  intuitive  and  lm> 
presslve  by  presenting  the  subject  in  a  concentrated,  aan 
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OOdied  form.     :i.  honey  loi   ,«<■<  t«r«- INaliu  19.  10;  119. 
103;  Revelation  10. a,  where,  as  here,  v.  14,  tlie  "sweetness" 
■w  followed  by  "  bitterness."    The  former  being  due  to  the 
p&lufni  nature  of  the  message;  the  latter  because  It  was 
the  Lord's  service  which  he  was  engaged  In;  and  his  eat- 
ing the  roll,  and  finding  It  sweet.  Implied  that,  divesting 
himself  of  carnal  feeling,  he  made  God's  will  his  will, 
however  painful   the   message  that   God  might  require 
him  to  announce.    The  fact  that  God  would   be  glorified 
was  his  greatest  pleasure.    S.  See  Margin,  Hebrew,  "deep 
of  lip  and  heavy  of  tongue,"  i.  e.,  men  speaking  an  obscure 
and  unintelligible  tongue.    Even   they  would   have  lis- 
tened to  the  prophet;  but  the  Jews,  though  addressed  in 
llielr  own  tongue,  will  not  hear  him.    6.  many  people — 
It  would  have  increased  the  difficulty  had  he  been  sent, 
cot  merely  to  one,  but  to  "many   people"  differing  in 
tongues,  so  that  the  missionary  would  have  needed  to 
acquire  a  new  tongue  for    addressing  each.     The  after 
mission  of  the  apostles  to  many  peoples,  and  the  gift  of 
tongues  for  that  end,  are  foreshadowed  (cl.  1  Corinthians 
14.  21  with  Isaiah  28.  11).    had  I  sent  thee   to  them,  they 
would   have   hearkened  — (M'atthew   11.21,23.)    7.   will 
not  hcurken  unto  thee :  for  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  me — (John  15. 
20.)    Take  patiently  their  rejection  of  thee,  for  I  thy  Lord 
bear  It  along  with  thee.  8.  Ezeklel  means  one  "  strength- 
ened by  God."    Such  he  was  In  godly  firmness.  In  spite  of 
his  people's    opposition,  according  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  the  priest  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  (Deuteron- 
omy 33.  9}.    9.  As  .  .  .  flint  — So   Messiah    the   antitype 
Isaiah   50.7;    cf.   Jeremiah   1.8,  17).    10.    receive  In  .  .  . 
heart  .   .   .   ears — The    transposition    from   the   natural 
order,  viz.,  first  receiving  with  the  ears,  then  In  the  heart, 
is  desigued.    The  preparation  of  the  heart  for  God's  mes- 
sage should  precede  the  reception  of  It  with  the  ears  (cf. 
Proverbs  16.  1 ;  Psaiai  10.  17).    II.  thy  people— who  ought 
to  be  better  disposed  to  hearken  to  thee,  their  fellow- 
countryman,  than  hadst  thou  been  a  foreigner  (v.  6,  6). 
US.  (Acts  8.  39.)    Ezeklel's  abode  heretofore  had  not  been 
the  most  suitable  for  his  work.    Ue,  therefore,  Is  gnlded 
by  the  Spirit  to  Tel-abib,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jewish 
colony  of  captives:    there  he  sat  on  the   ground,  "the 
throne  of  the  miserable"  (Ezra  9.  3;  Lamentations  1.  1-3), 
seven  days,  the  usual  period  for  manifesting  deep  grief 
(Job  2. 13;  see  Psalm  137. 1),  thus  winning  their  confidence 
by  sympathy  In  their  sorrow.    He  is  accompanied  by  the 
cherubim  which  had  been  manifested  at  Chebar  (ch.  L  8, 4)t 
after  their  departure  from  Jerusalem.  (They  now  are  heard 
moving  with  the  "voice  of  a  great  rushing  (cf.  Acta  2. 2),  say- 
ing, Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place,"  i.  «., 
moving  from  the  place  In  which  It  had  been  at  Chebar,  to 
accompany  Ezekiel  to  his  new  destination  (ch.  9.  3);  or, 
••  from  his  place"  may  rather  mean,  in  His  place  and  mani- 
fested "from"  it.    Though  God  may  seem  to  have  forsaken 
His  temple,  He  Is  still  In  it,  and  will  restore  His  people  to 
it.    His  gplory  is  "  blessed,"  in  opposition  to  those  Jews 
who  spoke  evil  of  Him,  as  if  He  had  been  unjustly  rigor- 
ous towards  their  nation.   [Calvin.]    13.  touched- id., 
kissed,  i.  e„  closely  embraced,    noise  of  a  great  rushing 
—typical  of  great  disasters  Impending  over  the  Jews.    14. 
bitterness— sadness  on  account  of  the  impending  calami- 
ties of  which  I  was  required  to  be  the  unwelcome  mes- 
senger.   But  the  "hand,"  or  powerful  Impulse  of  Jeho- 
vah, urged   me    forward.    15.  Tel-ablb — Tel   means  an 
"elevation."    It  Is  identified  by  Michaeus  with  Thai- 
laba  on  the  Chabour.    Perhaps  the  name  expressed  the 
Jews'  hopes  of  restoration,  or  else  the  fertility  of  the 
region.    Abib  means  the  green  ears  of  corn  which   ap- 
peared in  the  month  Nisan,  the  pledge  of  the  harvest. 
I  sat,  Ac— This  is  the  Hebrew  Margin  reading.    The  text 
Is  rather,  "  I  beheld  them  sitting  there"  [GesekiusJ  ;  or, 
"And   those   that   were   settled    there,"  viz.,    the   older 
settlers,  as   distinguished  from   the   more    recent   ones 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  clause.    The  ten  tribes  had 
been  long  since  settled  on  the  Chabor  or  Habor  (2  Kings 
17.  6).    [Havkknick.]     IT.   -watchman  — Ezeklel   alone, 
ujjiong  the  prophets,  is  called  a  "  watchman,"  not  merely 
to  sympathize,  but  to  give  timely  warning  of  danger 
■£>  bis  people  where  none  was   suspected.     Habakkuk 
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(2.  1)  Kpeaks  of  standing  upon  his  "  watch,"  but  it 
only  in  order  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  manifest* 
tlon  of  God's  power  (so  Isaiah  52.  8 ;  82.  8) ;  not  as  Ezekltu 
to  act  as  a  watchman  toothers.  1H.  warning  .  .  .  speak* 
est  to  warn— The  repetition  implies  that  it  is  not  enougl 
to  warn  once  in  passing,  but  that  the  warning  '.«  to  k>e  in 
culcated  continually  (2  Timothy  4.2,  "in  season,  out  o» 
season  ;"  Acts  20.  31,  "  night  and  day  with  tears").  sava- 
Ch.  2.  5,  had  seemingly  taken  away  all  hope  of  salvation 
but  the  reference  there  was  to  the  mass  of  the  peopfr 
whose  case  was  hopeless;  a  few  Individuals,  howevei 
were  reclalmable.  die  in  .  .  .  Iniquity— (John  8.  21,  2* 
Men  are  not  to  flatter  themselves  that  their  Igncranot 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  their  teachers,  will  save  then 
(Romans  2.  12,  "As  many  as  have  sinned  with  on  I  Ian 
shall  also  perish  without  law").  IB.  wickedness  .  . 
wicked  way — interiuil  wickedness  of  heart,  and  extemc 
of  the  life,  respectively,  delivered  thy  soul — (Isaiah  41 
1,  5;  Acts  20,  26.)  '-40.  righteous  .  .  .  turn  from  .  . 
righteousness— noi  one  "  righteous"  as  to  the  root  an 
spirit  of  regeneration  (Psalm  89.  33;  138.  8;  Isaiah  26.  12;  2 
3;  John  10.  28;  Philipplans  1.  6),  but  as  to  its  outward  a% 
\tearance  and  performances.  So  the  "righteous"  (Pre 
verbs  18.  17;  Matthew  9.  13).  As  In  v.  19,  the  minister 
required  to  lend  the  wicked  to  good,  so  In  v.  20,  to  conflrt 
the  well-disposed  in  their  duty,  commit  iniquity- 
give  himself  up  wholly  to  It  (1  John  3.  8,  9),  for  even  tl 
best  often  fall,  but  not  wilfully  and  habitually.  1  lay 
stumbling-block — not  that  God  tempts  to  sin  (James  1. 1 
14),  but  God  gives  men  over  to  Judicial  blindness,  and 
theOr  own  corruptions  (Psalm  9.  16,  17;  94.  23).  when  the 
"  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge"  (Romans 
24,  26);  Just  as,  on  the  contrary,  God  makes  "  the  way  of  tl 
righteous  plain"  (Proverbs  4.  11,  12;  15.  19),  so  that  they  t 
"not  stumble."  Calvin  refers  "stumbling-block"  mil' 
the  guilt,  but  to  its  punishment;  "1  bring  rtiin  on  hlin. 
The  former  Is  best.  Ahub,  after  a  kind  of  righteonsne 
(1  Kings  21.  27-29),  relapsed,  and  consulted  lying  spirits 
false  prophets ;  so  God  permitted  one  of  these  U  I 

"stumbling-block,"   both    to  sin   and   its  corrcspondil 
punishment  (1   Kings  22.  21-23).      his  blood   will     I    r 
quire — (Hebrews   13.  17.)      '£'£.    hand    of   the    Lord — fO 
1.  3.)    go  .  .  .  into   the  plain — In    order   that   hi 
there,  in  a  place   secluded    from    unbelieving  uihc,  r 
celve  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory,  to  i 
spirit  him  for  his  trying  work.    83.  glory  of  the  Lord 
(Ch.  1.  28.)     34.  set  me  upon  my  feet — having  b<         "i 
vlously  prostrate  and  unable  to  rise  until  raised  by  t. 
Divine  power,    shut  thyself  within  ..  .  house— luipl 
ing,  that  in  the  work  he  had  to  do,  he  must  look  lor  I 
sympathy  from  man,  but  must  be  often  alone  with  G« 
and  draw  his  strength  from  Him.  [Faikbairn.]  "  Don 
go  out  of  thy  house  till  I  reveal  the  future  to  thee  by  Rig 
and  words,"  which  God  does  in  the  following  chapte: 
down  to  the  eleventh.    Thus  a  representation  was  glv 
of  the  city  shut  up  by  siege.    [Grotius,]    Thereby  O- 
proved  the  obedience  of  His  servant,  and  Ezeklel  show 
the  reality  of  His  call  by  proceeding,  not  through  ra 
Impulse,  but  by  the  directions  of  God.    [Calvin.]    * 
put  bands  upon  thee— not  literally,  but  spiritually,  t 
binding,  depressing  Influence  which  their  rebellious  ocj 
duct  would  exert  on  his  spirit.    Their  perversity,  11 
bands,  would  repress  his  freedom  In  preaching.    As  1: 
Corinthians  6.  12,  Saint  Paul  calls  himself  "stra! tenet 
because  his  teaching  did  not  And  easy  access  to  them, 
else,  it  Is  said  to  console  the  prophet  for  being  shut  up; 
thou  wert  now  at  once  to  announce  God's  message,  it 
would  rush  on  thee  and  bind  thee  with  "  bands."    [CUI 
VIN.]    36.    1  will   make  my   tongue  .  .  .  dumb — Isr 
had  rejected  the  prophets;  therefore  God  deprives  Isr> 
of  the  prophets  and  of  His  word — God's  sorest  Judgmi 
(1  Samuel  7.  2;  Amos  8.  11,  12).    8T.  when  I  speak  .  . 
will  open  thy  mouth — opposed  to  the  silence  linpo* 
on  the  prophet,  to  punish  the  people  (ti.  26).    After  the 
terval  of  silence  has  awakened  their  attention  to  the  oai 
of  it,  viz.,  their  sins,  they  may  then  hearken  to  the  pro] 
ecies  which  they  would  not  do  before,    h*  that  hear* 
let  hint  hear  .  .  .  forbear— i.  e.,  thou  hast  done  thy  pi 
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Whatlier  they  hear  of  forbear.  He  wbu  snali  forbear  u> 
near.  It  Khali  be  ul  his  own  peril ;  he  who  ticara,  11  shall  be 
u»  his  own  eternal  g'»d  (cf.  Revelation  22.  11). 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Vex.  1-17.    Symbolical  Vision  ok  thk  Siege  and  thb 
IniQcrrr-BaA-ai2»G.    1.  tile — a  sun-dried  brick,  such  as 
are  found  iu  Babylon,  covered  with  cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions, often  two  feet  long,  one  broad.    8.  fort — rather,  a 
yoatchtower  (Jeremiah  52.  4)  wherein  the  besiegers  could 
cratch  the  movements  of  the  besieged.    (Gkskniu8.J    A 
wail  of  circumvallatlon.    [LXX.  and  Rosbnmullkk.]    A 
kind  of   battering-ram.     [Madkkb.J     The    first  view   is 
best.    a  mount — wherewith  the  Chaldeans  could  be  de- 
fended   from     missiles.      battcrtng-rams — lit.,    through- 
borers.     In  oh.  21.  22  the  same  Hebrew  is  translated,  "cap- 
tains."    iron  pan — the  Divine  decree  as  to  the  Chaldean 
unuy  Investing  the  city.     3.  set  It  lor  a  wall  of  Iron  be- 
tween tJiee  and  the  city— Ezekiel,  In  the  person  of  God, 
represents  the  wali  of  separation  between  him  and  the 
people  as  one  of  Iron:  and  the  Chaldean  Investing  army, 
His  instrument  of  separating  them  from  him,  as  one  Im- 
possible to   b^rst  through,      set    .    .    .    face  against  it — 
inexorably  (Psalm  84.  16).    The  exiles  envied  their  breth- 
ren remaining  in  Jerusalem,  but  exile  Is  better  than  the 
straitness  of  a  siege.     4.  Another  symbolical  act   per- 
formed at  the  same  time  as  the  former,  in  vision,  not  in 
external  action,  wherein  it  would  have  been  only  puerile: 
narrated  as  a  thing  ideally  done,  It  would  make  a  vivid 
Impr&ssion.    The  second  action  is  supplementary  to  the 
first,  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  same  prophetic  idea. 
left  side — referring  to  the  porttioa  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
northern   kingdom,  as  Judah,  the  southern,   answers    to 
"the  right  side"  (-v.  6).     The  Oriontals,  facing  the  east  In 
tfcsir  mode,  had  the  north  on  their  left,  and  the  south  on 
their  rii/ht  (ch.  16.  46).    Also  the  right  was  more  honour- 
able than  the  left:  so  Judah,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  tem- 
ple, was  more  so  than  Israel.    Dear  their  Iniquity — in- 
iquity being  regarded  as  a  burden;  so  It  means,  "bear  the 
punishment  of  their  iniquity"  (Numbers  14.  84).    A  type  of 
Him  who  was  the  great  sin-bearer,  not  in  mimic  show  as 
Ezekiel,  but  In  reality  (Isaiah  53.  4,  6, 12).    5.  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days — the  390  years  Of  punishment  ap- 
pointed for  Israel,  and  forty  for  Judah, cannot  refer  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.    That  siege  is  referred  to  v.  1-3,  not  In 
a  sense  restricted  to  the  literal  siege,  but  comprehending 
the  whole  train  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  their  sin; 
therefore  we  read  here  merely  of  Its  sore  pressure,  not  of 
Its  result.    The  sum  of  300  and  40  years  is  430,  a  period  fa- 
mous iu  the  history  of  the  covenant  people,  being  that  of 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Exodus  12.40,41;  Oalatians  3.  17). 
The  forty  alludes  to  the  forty  years  In  the  wilderness. 
Elsewhere  (Deuteronomy  28.  68 ;  Hosea  9.3),  God  threat- 
ened to  bring  them  back  to  Egypt,  which  must  mean,  not 
Egypt  literally,  but  a  bondage  as  bad  as  that  one  in  Egypt, 
So  now  God  will  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  new  Egyptian 
bondage  to  the  world :  Israel,  the  greater  transgressor,  for 
a  longer  period  than  Judah  (cf.  ch.  20.  35-38).    Not  the 
whole  of  the  430  years  of  the  Egypt  state  is  appointed  to 
Israel ;  but  this  shortened  by  the  forty  years  of  the  wil- 
derness sojourn,  to  imply,  that  a  way  Is  open  to  their  re- 
turn to  life  by  their  having  the  Egypt  state  merged  Into 
that  of  the  wilderness,  i.  e.,  by  ceasing  from  idolatry,  and 
seeking  In  their  sifting  and  sore  troubles,  through  God's 
oovenant,    a   restoration    to    righteousness    and    peace. 
[Faibbaihn.J    The  390,  in  reference  to  the  sin  of  Israel, 
was  also  literally  true,  being  the  years  from  the  setting 
op  of  the  calves  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  12.  20-33),  i.  e„  from 
175  to  585  B.  c. ;  about  the  year  of  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
and  perhaps  the  40  of  Judah  refers  to  that  part  of  Manas- 
•eh's  fifty-five  years'  reign  in  which  he  had  not  repented, 
»nd  which,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  the  cause  of  God's 
removal  of  Judah,  notwithstanding  Joslah's  reformation 
CI  Kings  21.  la  16;  23.  20,  27).    6.  each  day  for  a  yeejr— IU,, 
v.  day  for  a  year,  a  day  for  a  year.    Twice  repeated,  to  mark 
more  distinctly  tb<j  reference  to  Numbers  14.  34.    The  plo- 
wing of  the  future  under  the  Image  of  the  past,  wherein 


the   meauing  was   tar  truni    lying  on   the  suifaou.  was  la 
tended  to  arouse  to  a  less  superficial    mode  of  tain    nig 
Justus  the  partial  veiling  of  truth  Iu  J««us   parables  wan 
designed  to  stimulate  inquiry;  also  to  remind  men   thai 
God's  dealings  In  the  past  are  a  key  to  the  future,  for  He 
moves  on  tne  same  everlasting  principle*,  the  form*  alons 
being  transitory.     7.  arm  .  .  .  uncovered- -to   be   ready 
for  action,  which  the  long  Oriental  garment  usually  cov- 
ering It  would  prevent  (Isaiah  52.  1U).    tliou  shalt  proph- 
esy against  It — this  gesture  of  thine  will  be  a  tacit  proph- 
ecy against  it.     8.  bunds — (Ch.  8.  25.)     not  turn  from  .  .  . 
side — to  imply  the   Impossibility  of  their  being  able  to 
shake  off'  their  punishment.     v».  whent  .  .  .  hurley,  Ac 
— Instead  of  simple  flour  used  lor  delicate  cakes  (Genesis 
IS.  6),  the  Jews  should  have  a  coarse  mixture  of  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain,  such  as  the  poorest  alone  would  eat, 
fitches — spelt  or  dhourra.     three  hundred  and  ninety — 
the  forty  days  are  omitted,  sine*  these  latter  typify  the 
wilderness  period  when  Israel  stood  separate  from  t/ie  Gen- 
tiles and  their  pollutions,  though   partially  chastened   by 
stint  of  bread  and  water  {v.  16),  whereas  the  eating  of  the 
polluted  bread  In  the  890  days  implies  a  forced  residence 
"among  the  Gentiles"  who  were  polluted  with  Idolatry  (t>. 
13).    This  last  is  said  of  "Israel"  primarily,  as  being  the 
most  debased  (v.  9-15);  they  had  spiritually  sunk  to  a  level 
with  the  heathen,  therefore  God  will  make  their  condi- 
tion outwardly  to  correspond.    Judah  and  Jerusalem  lure 
less  hardly,  being  less  guilty:  they  are  to  "eat  bread  bj 
weight  and  with  care,"  i.  e.,  have  a  stinted  supply,  and  be 
chastened  with  the  milder  discipline  of  the  wilderness 
period.    But  Judah  also  is  secondarily  referred  to  in  tue 
390  days,  as  having  fallen,  like  Israel,  Into  Gentile  defile- 
ments;   if,  then,  the  Jews  are  to  escape  from  the  exile 
among   Gentiles,   which    is   their  just    punishment,   thej 
must  submit  again  to   the  wilderness-probation   (v.   16). 
lO.  twenty  shekels — t.  e.,  little  more  than   ten   ounces. 
A  scant  measure  to  sustain  life  (Jeremiah  52.  6).    But  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  siege,  but  to  their  whole  subse- 
quent state.    11.  sixth  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  hin — about  a  pint  and 
a  half.    U8.  dung — as  fuel ;  so  the  Arabs  use  beasts'  dung, 
wood-fuel  being  scarce.     But  to  use  human  dung  so  im- 
plies the  most  cruel  necessity.    It  was  in  violation  of  the 
law  (Deuteronomy  14.  3;  23.  12-14);  It  must  therefore  have 
been  done  only  in  vision.    13.  Implying  that  Israel's  pe- 
culiar distinction  was  to  be  abolished,  and  that  they  wer* 
to   be  outwardly  blended  with   the  Idolatrous    heathen 
(Deuteronomy  28.  68;  Hosea  9.  3).    14.  Ezekiel,  as  a  priest, 
had  been   accustomed   10  the  strictest  abstinence  lrora 
everything  legally  impure.    Peter  felt  the  same  scruple 
at  a  similar  command  lActs  10.  14;  cf.  Isaiah  65.  4).     Posi- 
tive precepts,  being  dependent  ou  a  particular  command 
can  be  set  aside  at  the  will  of  the  Divine  ruler;  but  mora, 
precepts  are  everlasting  in  their  obligation,  because  God 
cannot  be  inconsistent  with  His  unchanging  moral  na 
tore.    abomlnabU  flesh — IU.,  flesh  t)uU  slunk  from  putrid- 
ity.   Flesh  of  animals  three  days  killed  was  prohibited 
(Leviticus  7. 17, 18;  19.  6,  7).    15.  cow'a  dung— a  mitigation 
of  the  former  order  (v.  12) ;  no  longer  "  the  dung  of  man ," 
still  the  bread  so  baked  is  "defiled,"  to  imply  that,  what- 
ever partial  abatement  there  might  be  for  the  prophet's 
sake,  the  main  decree  of  God,  as  to  the  pollution  of  Israel 
by  exile  among  Gentiles,  is  unalterable.    16.  sta.lT  of 
bread— bread    by  which   life  is    supported,  as   a   man'i 
weight  Is  by  the  staff  he  leans  on  (Leviticus  28.  26;  Psalm 
105.  16;  Isaiah  3.  1).    by  weight,  and  with  care— in  scant 
measure  (v.  10).    IT.  astonled  one  with   another — mu1 
tually  regard  one  another  with  astonishment:  the  stupe- 
fied look  of  despairing  want. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-17.    Vision  of  Cutting  thb  Haiks,  ajtb  thb  Ga- 

I*AJ(ITIBB  JfOBBSHADOWKDTHKBEBY.     1.    U 11  lie   .   .   .   r*JMM 

— the  sword  of  the  foe  (of.  Isaiah  7. 20).  This  vision  implies 
even  severer  Judgments  than  the  Egyptian  affliction*  fore- 
shadowed in  the  former,  for  their  guilt  was  greater  trias 
that  of  their  forefathers,  thine  head— as  representative 
of  the  Jews.    The  whole  hair  being  shaven  off  wk*  Kip 
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stfieatit  of  sevel  »  and  humiliating  (2  Samuel  10.  4,  5)  treat- 
mei  t  Especially  In  the  case  of  a  priest;  for  priest*  (Le- 
viticus 21.  5)  were  forbidden  "  to  make  baldness  on  their 
head,"  their  hair  being  the  token  of  consecration ;  hereby 
*♦>  was  intimated  that  the  ceremonial  mast  give  place  to 
the  moral,  balances — Implying  the  Just  discrimination 
with  which  Jehovah  weighs  out  the  portion  of  punish- 
ment "divided,"  i.  «.,  allotted  to  each:  the  "hairs"  are 
Kb*  Jews :  the  Divine  scales  do  not  allow  even  one  hair  to 
escape  accurate  weighing  (cf.  Matthew  10.  30).  3.  Three 
classes  are  described.  The  sword  was  to  destroy  one  third 
of  the  people ;  famine  and  plague  another  third  ("  Are  "  In 
n.  2  being  explained  in  v.  12  to  mean  pestilence  and 
famine");  that  which  remained  was  to  be  scattered 
among  the  nations.  A  few  only  of  the  last  portion  were 
to  escape,  symbolized  by  the  hairs  bound  in  Ezekiel's 
skirts  (v.  3;  Jeremiah  40.  8;  52.  16).  Even  of  these  some 
were  to  be  thrown  into  the  flery  ordeal  again  (v.  4;  Jere- 
miah 41.  1,  2,  Ac. ;  44.  14,  &c).  The  "  skirts"  being  able  to 
contain  but  few  express  that  extreme  limit  to  which  God's 
goodness  can  reach.  5,  6.  Explanation  of  the  symbols. 
Jerusalem — not  the  mere  city,  bat  the  people  of  Israel 
generally,  of  which  it  was  the  centre  and  representative. 
la  .  .  .  midst— Jerusalem  Is  regarded  In  God's  point  of 
view  as  centre  of  the  whole  earth,  designed  to  radiate  the 
true  light  over  the  nations  in  all  direction*.  Ct  Margin 
("  navel  "),  ch.  88. 12;  Psalm  48.  2;  Jeremiah  3. 17.  No  centre 
In  the  ancient  heathen  world  could  have  been  selected 
more  fitted  than  Canaan  to  be  a  vantage-ground,  whence 
the  people  of  God  might  have  acted  with  success  upon  the 
heathenism  of  the  world.  It  lay  midway  between  the 
oldeot  and  most  civilized  states,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on 
one  side,  and  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  India  on  the  other, 
and  afterwards  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  Phoenician 
mariners  were  close  by,  through  whom  they  might  have 
transmitted  the  true  religion  to  the  remotest  lands ;  and 
all  around  the  Ishmaelites,  the  great  inland  traders  In 
South  Asia  and  North  Africa.  Israel  was  thus  placed,  not 
for  its  own  selfish  good,  but  to  be  the  spiritual  benefactor 
of  the  whole  world.  Cf.  Psalm  67.  throughout.  Failing  In 
this,  and  falling  into  Idolatry,  Its  guilt  waa  Car  worse  than 
that  of  the  heathen ;  not  that  Israel  literally  went  beyond 
the  heathen  in  abominable  Idolatries.  Bat  "eorrupUo 
optimi  pessima,"  the  perversion  of  that  which  in  Itself  Is 
the  best  Is  worse  than  the  perversion  of  that  whloh  Is  less 
perfect:  Is  In  fact  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  perversion. 
Therefore  their  punishment  was  the  severest.  So  the  po- 
sition of  the  Christian  professing  Church  now,  If  it  be  not 
a  light  to  the  heathen  world,  its  condemnation  will  be 
sorer  than  theirs  (Matthew  5.  13;  11.  21-24;  Hebrews  10.  28, 
29).  6.  changed  .  .  .  Into — rather,  "hath  resisted  my  Judg- 
ments wickedly ;"  "  hath  rebelled  against  my  ordinances 
for  wickedness."  [Btjxtobi'.]  But  see  end  of  Note  on  v.  7. 
T.  multiplied— rather,  "  have  been  more  abundantly  out- 
rageous ;"  lit.,  to  tumultuate;  to  have  an  extravagant  rage 
for  Idols,  neither  have  done  according  to  the  Judg- 
ment* of  the  nation*— have  not  been  as  tenacious  of  the 
true  religion  as  the  nations  have  been  of  the  false.  The 
heathen  "  changed  "  not  their  gods,  but  the  Jews  changed 
Jehovah  for  Idols  (see  t>.  6,  "  changed  my  Judgments  Into 
wickedness,"  i.  «.,  idolatry,  Jeremiah  2.  11).  The  Chaldean 
version  and  the  Masora  support  the  negative.  Others 
omit  it,  as  it  is  omitted  (ch.  11. 12),  and  translate,  "  but  have 
done  according  to  the  Judgments,"  Ac.  However,  both 
ch.  11.  12  and  also  this  verse  are  true.  They  In  one  sense 
"did  according  to  the  heathen,"  vi*..  In  all  that  was 
bad ;  in  another,  vU.,  in  that  which  was  good,  seal  for  relig- 
ion, they  did  not.  Verse  9  also  proves  the  negative  to  be 
genuine;  because  in  changing  their  religion  they  have 
not  done  as  the  nations  which  have  not  changed  theirs, 
"  /(also)  will  do  in  thee  that  which  I  have  not  done."  8. 
I,  even  I— awfully  emphatic.  I,  even  I,  whom  thou 
thlnkest  to  be  asleep,  but  who  am  ever  reigning  as  the 
Omnipotent  Avenger  of  sin,  will  vindicate  my  righteous 
government  before  the  nations  by  Judgments  on  thee.  9. 
"*M  Note,  v.  7.  that  which  1  have  not  done  — worse 
than  any  former  Judgments  (Lamentations  4.  6;  Daniel  9. 
9ft.    The  prorhecy  Includes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
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by  the  Romans,  and  the  final  one  by  Antichrist  (Zeehav 
rlah  13.8,8;  14.  2),  as  well  as  that  by  Nebuchadneams*. 
Their  doom  of  evil  was  not  exhausted  by  the  Chaldean 
conquest.  There  was  to  be  a  germinating  evil  In  theii 
destiny,  because  there  would  be,  as  the  Lord  foresaw,  a 
germinating  evil  in  their  character.  As  God  connected 
Himself  peculiarly  with  Israel,  so  there  was  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar manifestation  of  God's  wrath  against  sin  In  theli 
cane.  [Fairbairn.]  The  higher  the  privileges  the  greater 
the  punishment  in  the  case  of  abuse  of  them.  Whtn  God'i 
greatest  favour,  the  gospel,  was  given,  and  was  abused  by 
them,  then  "  the  wrath  was  to  come  on  them  to  the  utter- 
most" (1  Thessalonlans  2.  16).  10.  father*  .  .  .  eat  .  . 
•on*— alluding  to  Moses'  words  (Leviticus  26,  29 ;  Deuteron- 
omy 28.  53),  with  the  additional  sad  feature,  that  "  the  son* 
should  eat  their  fathers  "  (see  2  Kings  6.  28;  Jeremiah  1». 
9;  Lamentations  2.  20;  4.10).  11.  as  I  live— the  most 
solemn  of  oaths,  pledging  the  self-existence  of  God  for  the 
certainty  of  the  event,  denied  my  sanctuary — the  cli- 
max of  Jewish  guilt:  their  defiling  Jehovah's  temple  by 
introducing  idols,  diminish — lit.,  withdraw,  viz.,  mine 
"  eye  "  (which  presently  follows),  <. «.,  my  favours  ;  Job  88. 
7  nses  the  Hebrew  verb  In  the  same  way.  As  the  Jews 
had  withdrawn  from  God's  sanctuary  its  sacredneas  by 
"defiling"  It,  so  God  withdraws  His  countenance  from 
them.  The  significance  of  the  expression  lies  In  the  allu- 
sion to  Deuteronomy  4.  2,  "Ye  shall  not  diminish  aught 
from  the  word  which  I  command  you :"  they  had  done 
so,  therefore  God  diminishes  them.  The  reading  found  la 
six  MSS„  "I  will  cut  thee  off,"  Is  not  so  good.  1».  State- 
ment in  plain  terms  of  what  was  Intended  by  the  symbols 
(t>.  2;  see  ch.  8.  12;  Jeremiah  15.  2;  21.  9).  draw  out  .  .  . 
sword  after  them— (Leviticus  26.  S3.)  Skeptics  object;  no 
such  thing  happened  under  Zedeklah,  as  Is  here  foretold, 
vit.,  that  a  third  part  of  the  nation  should  die  by  pesti- 
lence, a  third  part  by  the  sword,  and  a  third  be  scattered 
unto  all  winds,  and  a  sword  sent  after  them.  Bat  the 
prophecy  Is  not  restricted  to  Zedeklah's  time.  It  in- 
cludes all  that  Israel  suffered,  or  was  still  to  suffer,  for 
their  sins,  especially  those  committed  at  that  period  (en. 
17.  21).  It  only  received  its  primary  fulfilment  under  Zed- 
eklah :  numbers  then  died  by  the  pestilence  and  by  ths 
sword ;  and  numbers  were  scattered  In  all  quarters,  and 
not  carried  to  Babylonia  alone,  as  the  objectors  assert  (at 
Ezra  L  4 ;  Esther  8.  8 ;  Ohadlah  1*  i  pestilent «  .  .  .  and 
famine— signified  by  the  symbol  "fire"  (v.  2).  Ct  Isaiah  18. 
8;  Lamentations  5.10;  plague  and  famine  burning  and 
withering  the  countenance,  as  fire  does.  13.  cause  my 
fury  to  rest  upon  them— as  on  its  proper  and  permanent 
resting-place  (Isaiah  30. 82,  Margin).  I  vrlll  be  comforted— 
expressed  in  condescension  to  man's  conceptions ;  signify- 
ing His  satis/action  in  the  vindication  of  His  Justice  by  His 
righteous  Judgments  (Deuteronomy  28.  68 ;  Proverbs  1.  26; 
Isaiah  L  24).  they  shall  know— by  bitter  experience. 
14V.  reproach  among  the  nations — they  whose  idolatries 
Israel  had  adopted,  instead  of  comforting,  would  only 
exult  in  their  calamities  brought  on  by  those  idolatries 
(cf.  Luke  15.  15).  19.  instruction — lit.,  a  corrective  chastise- 
ment, i.  e.,  a  striking  example  to  warn  all  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  Bin.  For  "  it  shall  be ;"  all  ancient  versions 
have  "thou,"  which  the  connection  favours.  16.  arrowi 
of  famine — hall,  rain,  mice,  locusts,  mildew  (see  Deuter- 
onomy 32.  23,  24).  Increase  the  famine-  lit.,  congregate  or 
collect.  When  ye  think  your  harvest  safe,  because  ye  hav* 
escaped  drought,  mildew,  Ac,  I  will  find  other  means 
[Calvin],  which  I  will  congregate  as  the  forces  of  an  invad- 
ing army,  to  bring  famine  on  you.  IT.  beasts— perhaps 
meaning  destructive  conquerors  (Daniel  7.  4).  Rather, 
literal  "beasts,"  which  Infest  desolated  regions  such  as 
Judea  was  to  become  (ct  ch.  84.  28 ;  Exodus  23.  29 ;  Deuter- 
onomy 82. 24 ;  2  Kings  17.  25).  The  same  threa'  Is  repeated 
In  manifold  forms,  to  awaken  the  careless.  *word— elvtJ 
war. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-14.  Continuation  of  ran  uvi  Subject.  *. 
mountains  of  Israel— i.  «.,  of  Palestine  in  general.  Thf 
mountains   are   addressed    by  personification ;    Imply!  a* 
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ihat  the  Israelites  themselves  are  incurable  and  on- 
worthy  of  any  more  appeals;  so  the  prophet  sent  to  Jero- 
goam  did  not  deign  to  address  the  king,  bat  addressed 
the  altar  (1  Kings  13.  2).  The  mountains  are  specified  as 
being  the  scene  of  Jewish  idolatries  on  "  the  high  places" 
'*.  3;  Leviticus  26.30).  3.  river*— lit.,  the  channel*  of  tor- 
rents. Rivers  were  often  the  scene  and  objects  of  ldola- 
,toum  worship.  4.  linages — called  so  from  a  Hebrew  root, 
«  wax  hot,  implying  the  mad  ardour  of  Israel  after  idol- 
atry. [Calvin.]  Others  translate  it,  sun-image*;  and  so 
)jdi  v.  6  f  see  2  Kings  23. 11 ;  2  Chronicles  84.  4 ;  Isaiah  17.  8, 
Margin),  oast  your  slain  men  before  your  idols — the 
fwyHaV»  objects  of  their  trust  in  the  day  of  evil  should 
witness  their  ruin.  5.  carcasses  .  .  .  before  .  .  .  Idols — 
poUaiing  thus  with  the  dead  bones  of  you,  the  worship- 
pers, the  idols  which  seemed  to  you  so  sacrosanct,  ft. 
yovu  works — not  gods,  as  you  supposed,  but  the  mere 
work  of  men's  hands  (Isaiah  40. 18-20).  7.  ye  snail  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord— and  not  your  idols,  lords.  Ye  shall 
know  me  as  the  all-powerful  Punisher  of  sin.  8.  Miti- 
gation of  the  extreme  severity  of  their  punishment;  still 
their  life  shall  be  a  wretched  one,  and  linked  with  exile 
(eh.  5.2,12;  12.16;  14.22;  Jeremiah  44.28).  ».  they  that 
•scape  of  you  ahall  remember  me — the  object  of  God's 
chastisements  shall  at  last  be  effected  by  working  In 
them  true  contrition.  This  partially  took  place  in  the 
complete  eradication  of  idolatry  from  the  Jews  ever  since 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  But  they  have  yet  to  repent 
of  their  crowning  sin,  the  crucifixion  of  Messiah ;  their 
mil  repentance  is  therefore  future,  after  the  ordeal  of 
trials  for  many  centuries,  ending  with  that  foretold  in 
Zechariah  10.  9;  13.  8,  9;  14. 1-4,  II.  "They  shall  remember 
me  in  far  countries"  (eh.  7.16;  Deuteronomy  80.1-8).  I 
am  broken  with  their  vrhorlsh  heart  —Fa  TRR A ten 
translates,  actively,  "  I  will  break"  their  whorlsh  heart ; 
English  Version  is  better.  In  their  exile  they  shall  re- 
member how  long  I  bore  with  them,  bat  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  punish,  after  I  was  "  broken"  (my  long-suffering 
wearied  oat)  by  their  desperate  (Numbers  15. 89)  spiritual 
whorishne&B  [Calvin]  (Psalm  78.40;  Isaiah  7.18;  48.24; 
0, 10).  loathe  themselves— {Levi ticas  28.  89-45 ;  Job  42. 6.) 
They  shall  not  wait  for  men  to  condemn  them,  bat  shall 
xmdemn  themselves  (ch.  20.43;  86.81;  Job  42.6;  1  Corin- 
thians 1L  31).  11.  Gesticulations  vividly  setting  before 
the  hearers  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  about  to  be  In- 
flicted. In  Indignation  at  the  abominations  of  Israel  ex- 
tend thine  hand  towards  Judea.  as  If  about  to  "  strike," 
and  "stamp,"  shaking  off  the  dust  with  thy  foot,  in  token 
of  how  God  shall  "stretch  out  His  hand  upon  them,"  and 
tread  them  down  (v.  14 ;  oh.  21. 14).  Hi.  He  that  Is  tar  off 
—vis.,  from  the  foe;  those  who  In  a  distant  exile  fear  no 
evil,  he  that  remalnetU— he  that  i*  left  In  the  city ;  not 
carried  away  into  captivity,  nor  having  escaped  Into  the 
oountry.  Distinct  from  "he  that  is  near,"  vix.,  those  out- 
side the  city  who  are  within  reach  of  "  the  sword"  of  the 
fde,  and  so  fall  by  It ;  not  by  "  famine,"  as  those  left  In 
the  city.  14.  Diblath— Another  form  of  Diblathaim,  a 
city  in  Moab  (Numbers  3146;  Jeremiah  48.22),  near 
which,  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  the  wilder- 
ness of  Arabia  Deserta. 

CHAPTER    VII. 
Ver.  1-27.    Lamentation  over  thi  Coming  Ruin  or 

fc&RAEL;    THE  PENITENT  REFORMATION  OF  A   REMNANT; 

the  Chain  Symbolizing  the  Capttvtty.  8.  An  end, 
the  end— The  indefinite  "an"  expresses  the  general  fact 
ef  God  bringing  His  long-suffering  towards  the  whole  of 
Judea  to  an  end ;  "  the,"  following,  marks  it  as  more  defi- 
nitely fixed  (Amos  8.2).  4.  thine  abominations  — the 
punishmentof  thine  abominations,  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  th««— shall  be  manifest  to  alL  They  and  thou  shall 
recognize  the  fact  of  thine  abominations  by  thy  punish- 
ment which  shall  everywhere  befall  thee,  and  that  mani- 
festly. 5.  An  evil,  an  only  evil— A  peculiar  calamity 
wet  as  was  never  before;  unparalleled.  The  abruptness 
of  the  styl8  and  the  repetitions  express  the  agitation  of 
ihs  prophet's    in'  id   in    foreseelna   th*<»«  calamities,    ft. 


wmteheth  for  thee  — Rather,  "  wuEetli  lor  thee."  it 
awakes  up  from  its  past  slumber  against  i.hee  (Psalm  7k 
65,  66).  T.  The  morning — ao  Chaldean  and  Hyrxac  vertiomt 
(of.  Joel  2.  2).  Ezeklel  wishes  to  awaken  them  from  their 
lethargy,  whereby  they  were  promising  to  themselves  an 
uninterrupted  night  (1  Thessalouians  5.6-7),  as  if  they  were 
never  to  be  called  to  account.  [Calvin.  )  The  expression, 
"morning,"  refers  to  the  fact  that  ihis  was  the  usual  time 
for  magistrates  giving  sentence  against  offenders  (cf.  v. 
10,  below ;  Psalm  101.  8 ;  Jeremiah  21. 12).  Gesenius,  less 
probably,  translates,  "the  order  of  iste;"  thy  turn  to  be 
punished,  not  the  sounding  again — not  an  empty  echo, 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  reverberation  of  sounds  in 
"the  mountains,"  but  a  rea.  cry  of  tumult  is  coming 
[Calvin.]  Perhaps  it  alludes  to  the  joyous  cries  of  th* 
grape-gatherers  at  vintage  on  the  hills  [Geotius],  or  of 
the  Idolaters  in  their  dances  on  their  festivals  in  honour 
of  their  false  gods.  [Tibintjs.]  Haveknice  translate*, 
"no  brightne**."  8,  9.  Repetition  of  v.  8,  4;  sadly  expres- 
sive of  accumulated  woes  by  the  monotonous  sameness. 
10.  rod  .  .  .  blossomed,  pride  .  .  .  budded — the  "  rod"  is 
the  Chaldean  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Instrument  of  God's 
vengeance  (Isaiah  10.5;  Jeremiah  51.  20).  The  rod  sprout- 
ing (as  the  word  ought  to  be  translated),  Ac.,  implies  that 
God  does  not  move  precipitately,  but  In  successive  steps. 
He  as  it  were  has  planted  the  ministers  of  His  vengeance, 
and  leaves  them  to  grow  till  all  Is  ripe  for  executing  His 
purpose.  "Pride"  refers  to  the  Insolence  of  the  Baby- 
lonian conqueror  (Jeremiah  50.  31,  32).  The  parallelism 
("pride"  answering  to  "rod")  opposes  Jerome's  view, 
that  "  pride"  refers  to  the  Jew*  who  despised  God's  threats 
(also  Calvin's,  "  though  the  rod  grew  in  Chaldea,  the  root 
was  with  the  Jews").  The  "  rod"  cannot  refer,  as  Geotcu« 
thought,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  for  it  evidently  refers  to 
the  "  smiteth"  (v.  9)  as  the  instrument  of  smiting.  11. 
Violence,  i.  e.,  the  violent  foe,  it  ri*en  up  a*  a  rod  of,  i.  e., 
to  pnnlsh  the  Jews'  wickedness  (Zecharlah  5.  8>.  theirs— 
their  possessions,  or  all  that  belongs  to  them,  whethec 
children  or  goods.  Gbottus  translate*,  from  a  differ- 
ent Hebrew  root,  "their  nobles,"  lit.,  their  tvmultuout 
trains  (Margin)  which  usually  escorted  the  nobles. 
Thus  "nobles"  will  form  a  contrast  to  the  general 
"  multitude."  neither  .  .  .  wailing  —  (Jeremiah  16,  4-7 ; 
25.83.)  GESENms  translate*,  "nor  shall  there  be  left 
any  beauty  among  them."  English  Version  Is  supported 
by  the  old  Jewish  interpreters.  So  general  shall  be  the 
slaughter,  cone  shall  be  left  to  mourn  the  dead.  19.  let 
not  .  .  .  bnyer  rejoice— because  he  has  bought  an  estate 
St  a  bargain  price,  nor  .  .  .  seller  mourn — because  he 
has  had  to  sell  his  land  at  a  sacrifice  through  poverty. 
The  Chaldeans  will  be  masters  of  the  land,  so  that  neither 
shall  the  buyer  have  any  good  of  his  purchase,  nor  the 
seller  any  loss  ;  nor  shall  the  latter  (v.  18)  return  to  his  In- 
heritance at  the  Jubilee  year  (see  Leviticus  25. 18).  Spirit- 
ually this  holds  good  now,  seeing  that  "  the  time  is  short," 
"  they  that,  rejoice  should  be  as  though  they  rejoiced  not, 
and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed  not:"  Saint 
Paul  (1  Corinthians  7.  30)  seem*  to  allude  to  Ezeklel  hers. 
Jeremiah  32.  15,  87,  IS,  seems  to  contradict  Ezeklel  hers, 
But  Ezeklel  is  speaking  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent; Jeremiah,  of  the  children,  ami  of  the  future  Jere- 
miah is  addressing  believers,  that  they  should  hope  for  s 
restoration;  Ezeklel,  the  reprobate,  who  were  excluded 
from  hope  of  deliverance.  t3.  although  they  were  yet 
•live— although  they  should  live  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
multitude  thereof—  i>tz.,  of  the  Jews,  whieta  shall  not 
return— answering  to  "  the  seller  shall  not  return;"  not 
only  he,  hut  the  whole  multitude,  shall  not  return.  Calvin 
omits  is  and  which:  "  the  vision  touching  the  whole  mul- 
titude shall  not  return"  void  (Isaiah  55.  11).  neither  shall 
any  strengthen  himself  in  the  iniquity  of  his  1Kb — no 
hardening  of  one's  self  In  iniquity  will  avail  against  God's 
threat  of  punishment.  Faiebaibn  translates,  "  no  one  by 
his  iniquity  shall  invigorate  his  life;"  referring  to  th« 
Jubilee,  which  was  regarded  as  a  revivification  of  the 
whole  commonwealth,  when,  its  disorders  being  reeti 
fled,  the  body  politic  sprang  up  again  into  renewed  Ills 
What  God  tho*  provided  for  by  the  institution  of  thrf 
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Ii'Mlw,  and  which  Is  now  to  cease  through  the  nation's 
-clqslty,  let  uone  think  to  bring  about  by  his  Iniquity. 
K.  they  have  blown— rather,  "  Blow  the  trumpet,"  or, 
"  Let  them  blow  the  trumpet"  to  collect  soldiers  as  they 
will,  "  to  make  all  ready"  for  encountering  the  foe,  It  will 
be  of  no  avail:  none  will  have  the  courage  to  go  to  the 
battle  (cf.  Jeremiah  6.  1).  [Calvin.]  15.  No  security 
Bhculd  anywhere  be  found  (Deuteronomy  32.  26).  Fulfilled 
(lamentations  1.  20);  also  at  the  Roman  Invasion  (Mat- 
thew 24.  16-18).  16.  (Ch.  6.  6.)  like  doves— which,  though 
usually  frequenting  the  valleys,  mount  up  to  the  moun- 
tains when  fearing  the  bird-catcher  (Psalm  11.  1).  So 
Israel,  once  dwelling  In  his  peaceful  valleys,  shall  flee 
from  the  foe  to  the  mountains,  which,  as  being  the  scene 
of  his  idolatries,  were  Justly  to  be  made  the  scene  of  his 
flight  and  shame.  The  plalDtlve  note  of  the  dove  (Isaiah 
59.  11)  represents  the  mournful  repentance  of  Israel  here- 
after (Zecharlah  12.  10-12).  17.  shall  be  weak  an  water— 
lit.,  shall  go  (as)  waters ;  Incapable  of  resistance  (Joshua  7. 
5;  Psalm  22.  14;  Isaiah  13.7).  18.  cover  them — as  a  gar- 
ment, baldness — a  sign  of  mourning  (Isaiah  3.  24  ;  Jere- 
miah 48.  37 ;  Mlcah  1.  16).  19.  cast .  .  .  silver  In  .  .  .  streets 
—Just  retribution  ;  they  had  abused  their  silver  and  gold 
by  converting  them  Into  Idols,  "the  stumbling-block  of 
their  Iniquity"  (ch.  14.3,  4,  i.  e.,  an  occasion  of  sinning); 
so  these  silver  and  gold  Idols,  so  far  from  "  being  able  to 
deliver  them  In  the  day  of  the  Lord's  wrath"  (see  Prov- 
erbs 11.  4),  shall,  in  despair,  be  cast  by  them  Into  the 
street*  as  a  prey  to  the  foe,  by  whom  they  shall  be  "  re- 
moved" (Grotius  translates  as  Margin,  "shall  be  de- 
spised as  an  unclean  thing");  or  rather, as  suits  the  paral- 
lelism, "shall  be  put  away  from  them"  by  the  Jews. 
[Calvin.]  "They  (the  silver  and  gold)  shall  not  satisfy 
their  souls,"  t.  e.,  their  cravings  of  appetite  and  other 
needs.  20.  beauty  of  his  ornament — the  temple  of  Je- 
hovah, the  especial  glory  of  the  Jews,  as  a  bride  glories  In 
her  ornaments  (the  very  imagery  used  by  God  as  to  the 
temple,  ch.  16.  10,  11).  Cf.  ch.  24.  21:  "My  sanctuary,  the 
excellency  of  your  strength,  the  desire  of  your  eyes." 
Images  .  .  .  therein— riz.,  in  the  temple  (ch.  8.  3-17).  set 
It  far  from  them— God  had  "set"  the  temple  (their 
•'  beauty  of  ornament")  "  for  His  majesty;"  but  they  had 
set  up  "abominations  therein  ;"  therefore  God,  In  Just  re- 
tribution, "set  It  far  from  them,"  (t.  e.,  removed  them  far 
from  it,  or  took  It  away  from  them.  [Vatablus.J  Margin 
translates,  "Made  It  unto  them  an  unclean  thing"  (cf.  Mar- 
gin on  v.  10,  "  removed") ;  what  I  designed  for  their  glory 
they  turned  to  their  shame,  therefore  I  will  make  It  turn 
to  their  Ignominy  and  ruin.  21.  strangers — barbarous 
and  savage  nations.  22.  pollute  my  secret  place—Just 
retribution  for  the  Jews'  pollution  of  the  temple.  "  Rob- 
bers shall  enter  and  defile"  the  holy  of  holies,  the  place  of 
God's  manifested  presence,  entrance  Into  which  was  de- 
nied even  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  and  was  permitted 
to  the  high  priest  ouly  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  23.  chain — symbol  of  the  captivity  (of.  Jere- 
miah 27.  2).  As  they  enchained  the  land  with  violence, 
so  they  shall  be  chained  themselves.  It  was  customary 
4x>  lead  away  captives  In  a  row  with  a  chain  passed  from 
the  neck  of  one  to  the  other.  Therefore  translate  as  the 
Hebrew  requires,  "the  chain,"  viz.,  that  usually  employed 
on  such  occasions.  Calvin  explains  It,  that  the  Jews 
should  be  dragged,  whether  they  would  or  no,  before 
God's  tribunal  to  be  tried  as  culprits  In  chains.  The  next 
words  favour  this:  "bloody  crimes,"  rather,  "judgment 
of  bloods,"  i.  e.,  with  blood-sheddings  deserving  the  ex- 
treme Judicial  penalty.  Cf.  Jeremiah  51.9:  "Her  judg- 
ment reacheth  unto  heaven."  24.  -worst  of  .  .  .  heathen 
— lit.,  wicked  of  the  nations ;  the  giving  up  of  Israel  to  their 
power  will  convince  the  Jews  that  this  Is  a  final  over- 
throw, pomp  of .  .  .  strong— the  pride  wherewith  men 
"stiff  of  forehead"  despise  the  prophet.  h©ly  places — 
the  sacred  compartments  of  the  temple  (Psalm  68.  85 ; 
Jerem/»h  51.  51).  [Calvin.]  God  calls  It  "their  holy 
places,''  because  they  had  so  defiled  it  that  He  regarded 
It  no  longer  as  His.  However,  as  the  defilement  of  the 
temple  has  already  been  mentioned  (v.  20,  22),  and  "  their 
•acred  places"  are  Introduced  as  a  new  subject,  1  seems 
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better  to  understand  this  of  the  places  dedicated  to  Utem 
idols.  As  they  defiled  God's  sanctuary,  He  will  defi!« 
their  self-constituted  "sacred  places."  25.  peace, 
.  .  .  none  —(1  Thessalonlans  5.  3. )  26.  Mischief  apos 
mischief— (Deuteronomy  32.  23;  Jeremiah  4.  20.)  This  Is 
said,  because  the  Jews  were  apt  to  fancy  at  every  abate- 
ment of  suffering,  that  their  calamities  were  about  u> 
cease;  but  God  will  accumulate  woe  on  woe.  rumour— 
of  the  advance  of  the  foe,  and  of  his  cruelty  (Matthew  1M. 
6).  seek  a  vision— to  find  some  way  of  escape  from  their 
difficulties  (Isaiah  26.9).  Bo  Zedeklah  consulted  Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah  37.  17;  38.  14).  law  shall  perish— fulfilled  (ch. 
20.  1,  3 ;  Psalm  74.  9 ;  Lamentations  2. 9 ;  cf.  Amos  8.  U) 
God  will  thus  set  aside  the  Idle  boast,  "The  law  shall  not 
perish  from  the  priest"  (Jeremiah  18.  18).  ancients— the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  people.  27.  people  of .  .  .  land 
the  general  multitude,  as  distinguished  from  the  "  king" 
and  the  "prince."  The  consternation  shall  pervade  ail 
ranks.  The  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  animate  others, 
and  find  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  shall  himself  be  In 
the  utmost  anxiety  ;  a  mark  of  the  desperate  state  of 
affairs,  clothed  with  desolation — Clothing  is  designer! 
to  keep  off  shame;  but  In  this  case  shame  shall  be  the 
clothing,  after  .  .  .  way— because  of  their  wicked  ways. 
deserts — lit.,  judgments,  i.  e.,  what  Just  Judgment  awards  to 
them;  used  to  Imply  the  exact  correspondence  of  God's 
Judgment  with  the  Judicial  penalties  they  had  Incurred: 
they  oppressed  the  poor,  and  deprived  them  of  liberty; 
therefore  they  shall  be  oppressed,  and  lose  their  own 
liberty. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-18.  This  eighth  chapter  begins  a  new  stage  of 
Ezeklel's  prophecies,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  ths 
eleventh  chapter.  The  connected  visions  from  ch.  3. 12  to 
the  end  of  ch.  7.  comprehended  Judah  and  Israel ;  but  the 
visions  (ch.  8.-11.)  refer  Immediately  to  Jerusalem  aDd  the 
remnant  of  Judah  under  Zedeklah,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Babylonian  exiles.  1.  sixth  year— viz.,  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  Jehoiachln,  as  in  ch.  1.  2,  the  "fifth  year"  Is  speci- 
fied. The  lying  on  his  sides  390  and  40  days  (ch.  4.  6,  6)  hats 
by  this  time  been  completed,  at  least  in  vision.  That  event 
was  naturally  a  memorable  epoch  to  the  exiles;  and  the 
computation  of  years  from  it  was  to  humble  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  to  show  their  perversity  in  not  having  repented, 
though  so  long  and  severely  chastised,  elders — viz.,  those 
carried  away  with  Jehoiachln,  and  now  at  the  Chebar. 
sat  before  me — to  hear  the  word  of  God  from  me.  In  the 
absence  of  the  temple  and  other  public  places  of  sabbath 
worship,  durlzg  the  exile  (ch.  33. 30,  81).  It  was  so  ordered 
they  were  present  at  the  giving  of  the  prophecy,  and  so 
left  without  excuse,  hand  of .  .  .  Lord  .  . .  fell .  .  .  npnn 
me — God's  mighty  operation  /ell,  like  a  thunderbolt,  upon 
me  (In  ch.  1.8,  it  Is  less  forcible,  "was  upon  him");  what- 
ever, therefore,  he  Is  to  utter  is  not  his  own,  for  he  has  put 
off  the  mere  man,  whilst  the  power  of  God  reigns  in  him. 
[Calvin.]  2.  likeness — understand,  "of  a  man,"  i.  e.,  of 
Messiah,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant.  In  the  person  of  whom 
alone  God  manifests  Himself  (ch.  1.26;  John  1.  IK).  The 
"Ore,"  from  "His  loins  downward,"  betokens  the  ven- 
geance of  God  kindled  against  the  wicked  Jews,  whilst 
searching  and  purifying  the  remnant  tobe  spared.  The 
"brightness"  "upward"  betokens  His  unapproachable 
majesty  (1  Timothy  8. 16).  For  Hebrew,  "eesh,"/ir«,  LXX., 
Ac,  read  "ish,"  a  num.  colour  of  amber — the  glitter  of 
chasmal  [Fairbairn]  (Note,  ch.  1.  4,  "polished  brass").  3. 
Instead  of  prompting  him  to  address  directly  the  elders  be- 
fore him,  the  Spirit  carried  him  away  in  vision  (not  In  per- 
son bodily)  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  he  proceeds  to 
report  to  them  what  he  witnessed:  his  message  thus  falls 
into  two  parts:  (1.)  The  abominations  reported  in  ch.  & 
(2.)  The  dealings  of  judgment  and  mercy  to  be  adopted 
towards  the  impenitent  and  penitent  Israelites  respect- 
ively (ch.  9.-11).  The  exiles  looked  hopefully  towards  Je- 
rusalem, and,  so  far  from  believing  things  there  to  be  ob 
the  verge  of  ruin,  expected  a  return  in  peace ;  wh)  'st  tboat 
left  in  Jerusalem  eyed  the  exiles  with  contempt,  as  if  caat 
away  from  the  Lord,  whereas  they  themselves  war*  i>«' 
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ort  and  ensured  la  the  possessions  of  the  land  (ch.  11.  15), 
enee  the  vision  here  of  what  affected  those  In  Jerusalem 
•n mediately  was  a  seasonable  communication  to  the  ex- 
s*  away  from  it.  tloor  of  .  .  .  Inner  t;ate — fatting  the 
orth,  the  direction  in  which  lie  came  from  Chebar,  called 
le  "altar-gate"  (v.  5);  it  opened  into  the  Inner  conrt, 
rnereln  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  ottering ;  the  inner  court 
Kings  6. 36)  was  that  of  the  priests;  the  outer  court  (ch. 
X.  6),  that  of  the  people,  where  they  assembled,  seat — t  he 
^detf-ai  of  the  Image.  Image  of  jealouay—  Astarte,  or 
.sheera  (as  the  Hebrsv)  for  "  grove"  ought  to  be  translated, 
Rings  21.8,7;  23.4,7),  set  up  by  Maimsseh  as  a  rival  to 
ebovah  In  His  temple,  and  arresting  the  attention  of  all 
rorshippers  as  the;/  entered;  It  whs  the  Hyrtan  Venus, 
rorshlpped  with  licentious  rites;  the  "qneen  of  heaven," 
Fife  of  Phoenician  Baal.  Havkknick  thinks  all  the  scenes 
f  idolatry  In  the  chapter  are  successive  portions  of  the 
pgtlval  held  in  honour  of  Tammuz  or  Adonis  (v.  14).  Prob- 
bly,  however,  the  scenes  are  separate  proofs  of  .Jewish 
Jolatry,  rather  than  restricted  to  one  Idol.  oroToketh 
o  jealousy —ca  I  lei  h  for  a  visitation  1  u  wrath  of  the 
tealous  God,"  who  will  not  give  His  honour  to  another 
if,  trie  second  commandment,  Kxodus20.  6),  JKROMr.  re- 
ers  this  verse  to  a  statue  of  Baal,  which  Joslah  bad  over- 
urown,  and  his  successors  had  replaced.  *.  The  Hhe- 
tinah  cloud  of  Jehovah's  glory,  ncvwlthstanding  the 
irovoi'i>."on  of  the  idol  still  remalis  in  the  temple,  like 
iia;Kzeklel  saw  "in  the  plain"  ;<:h.  8.22,  28);  not  till  ch. 

0.  4,  IN  did  1t  leave  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  showing  the 
ong-sufferlng  of  God,  whiejj  ought  to  move  the  Jews  to 
•epenianee.  5.  gate  of  .  .  .  all.nr— the  principal  RTC9Q6 
O  the  altar  of  burnt  offering;  ;is  to  tlie  nm-tA^i  position, 
tee  2  Kings  16.  14.  Ahaz  had  removed  th»  brasen  altar 
Votn  the  front  of  the  Lord's  house  to  the  north  of  the  altar 
irhich  he  had  himself  erected.  The  locality  of  the  Idol 
tnnances  tbe  helnousness  (>•'  the  sin,  before  God's  own 
kltar  9.  that  I  should  (fte  compelled  by  thfir  sin  to)  go  t»i 
»1T  Ssroin  iny  sanctuv.ry — (Ch.  10.18);  the.  sure  precursor 
rf  Its  destruction.  Z.  door  of  the  court — i.  e.,  of  the  Inner 
»urt(t>.3);  the  court  of  the  prle.sts  and  Lev! tea,  Into  which 
now  others  were  admitted  in  violation  of  the  law.  [Gbo- 
rrr/8.]  hole  In  .  .  .  wall — i.e.,  an  aperture  or  window  In 
the  wall  of  the  priests'  chambers,  through  which  he  could 
lee  into  the  various  apartments,  wherein  was  the  idola- 
Uous  shrine.  8.  dig — for  It  had  been  blocked  up  during 
Josiah'8  reformation.  Or  rather,  the  vision  is  not  of  an 
actual  scene,  but  an  Ideal  pictorial  representation  of  the 
Egyptian  idolatries  into  which  the  covenant-people  had 
relapsed,  practising  them  In  secret  placet*  where  they 
shrank  from  the  light  of  day  [Fairbairn]  (John  8.  20). 
But  cf.  as  to  the  literal  Introduction  of  Idolatries  Into  the 
temple,  ch.  5.  11;  Jeremiah  7.  30;  32.  34.  10.  creeping 
tilings  .  .  .  beasts — worshipped  In  Egypt;  still  found  por- 
trayed on  their  chamber  walls  ;  so  among  the  troglodytes. 
round  about— on  every  side  they  surrounded  themselves 
with  incentives  to  superstition.  11.  seventy  men — the 
sev'-nty  members  composing  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great 
eouucil  of  the  nation,  the  origination  of  which  we  And  In 
the  seventy  elders,  representatives  of  the  congregation, 
irbo  went  up  with  Moses  to  the  mount  to  behold  the  glory 
0/  Jehovah,  and  to  witness  the  secret  transactions  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the  covenant;  also,  In  the 
seventy  elders  appointed  to  share  the  burden  of  the  people 
With  Moses.  How  awfully  it  aggravates  the  national  sin, 
that  the  seventy,  once  admitted  to  the  Lord's  secret  coun- 
cil (Psalm  2f>.  14),  should  now,  "In  the  dark,"  enter  "the 
secret"  of  the  wicked  (Genesis  49.  6),  those  Judlolally  bound 
to  suppress  idolatry  being  the  ringleaders  of  It!  Jas- 
ianlah— perhaps  chief  of  the  seventy:  son  of  Shaphan, 
•he  Rcrlbe  who  read  to  Josiah  the  book  of  the  law;  the 
Spiritual  privileges  of  the  son  (2  Kings  22. 10-14)  increased 
bis  guilt.  The  ve-y  name  means,  "Jehovah  hears,"  giv- 
ing the  lie  to  the  unbelief  which  virtually  said  (ch.  9.9), 
"Tue  I/ord  seeth  us  not,"  <fcc.  (cf.  Psalm  10.  11,  14;  50.  21 ;  94. 

1,  9).  The  offering  of  Incense  belonged  not  to  tne  elders, 
but  to  the  priests;  this  usurpation  added  to  the  guilt  of 
the  former,  cloud  of  Incense  —  they  spared  no  expense 
•ar  their  idols.    Ob  "hat  there  were  the  same  liberality  in 
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.  .  .  Image*  y— trie  elders  ("  Hiielent*")  a-e  here  the  reps*- 
sentatlves  o(  the  people,  rather  than  to  he  regarded  lit- 
erally.     Mostly,    the    leaders   of    heathen    superstition* 
laughed  at  them  secretly,  whilst  pnbllcly  professing  them 
In  order  to  keep  the  people  In  subjection     Here  what  ta 
meant  is,  that  the  people  generally  addicted  themselves 
to  secret   Idolatry,    led   on    by  their  elders;   there   is   no 
doubt,  also,  allusion  to  the  mysteries,  as  In  the  worship 
of  Ists  In  Egypt,  the  Kleuslnlan  In  Greece,  Ac,  to  whlct 
the  initiated   alone  were   admitted.     "The   ohambers   ot 
imagery"  are  their  own  perverse  imaginations,  answerim 
to  the  priests'  chambers  in  the  vision,  whereon  the  pic- 
tures were  portrayed  (»>.  10.)    I<or«l  ,  .  .  forsaken  .  .  .  enrtl 
—they  Inter  this  because  God  has  left  them  to  their  mis- 
eries, without  succouring  them,  so  that  they  seek  he!; 
from  other  t;r"1*.     Instead  of  repenting,  as  they  ought 
they    bite    t>e    curb.      [Calvin.]      14..    From    the    secret 
abominations  of  th*>  chambers  of  imagery,  the  prophet'n 
eye  Is  tn/ned   to  the  ouJer  court  at  the  north  door;  withir. 
tho  outer  court  women  were  not  admitted,  but  only  to  tbo 
d-oor.    sat— the  attitude  of  mourners  (Job  2.  18;  Isaiah  8 
26).    Tainmu*—  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "to  melt  down."    In- 
stead of  weeping  for  the  national  sins,  they  wept  for  the 
Idol.    Tammuz  (the  Syrian  for  Adonis),  the  paramour  of 
Venus,  and  of  the  same  name  as  the  river  flowing  from 
Lebanon  ;  killed  by  a  wild  hoar,  and,  according  to  the  fable. 
permitted  to  spend  half  the  year  on  earth,  and  obliged  to 
spen.;   the  other  half   in   the  lower  world.    An  annual 
feast  was  celebrated  to  him  In  June  (hence  called  Tarn- 
.""/./■•  In  the  Jewish  calendar)  at   ByblSs,  when  the  Syrian 
women,  In  wild  grief,  tore  off  their  hair  and  yielded  their 
persons  to  prostitution,  consecrating  the  hire  of  their  In- 
famy to  Venus;   next  followed  days  of  rejoicing  for  hit 
return   to  the  earth;  the  former  feast  being  called  "the 
disappearance  of    Adonis,"   the,    latter,    "the   finding  of 
Adonis."    This  Phoenician  feast  answered  to  the  similar 
Egyptian  one  in  honour  of  Osiris.    Tbe  idea  thus  fabled 
was  that  of  the  waters  of  the  river  au.1   the  beauties  of 
spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat.    Or  y«e.  the  earth 
being  clothed  with  beauty,  during  the  half  year  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  upper  hemisphere, and  losing  It  when  he  de- 
parts to  the  lower.     The  name  Adonis\»  not  here  used,  a*1 
Adon  is  the  appropriated   title  of  Jehovah,     15,  16.  Thf 
next  are  "greater  abominations,"   not  in   respect  to  the 
idolatry,  but  in  respect  to  the  place  and  persons  commit- 
ting it.    In  "the  inner  court,"  Immediately  before  the 
door  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  where  the  priests  advanced  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions  (Joel  2.  17),  twenty-five  men  (the  leaders  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  or  orders  of  the  priests,  1  Chronicles 
24.  18, 19,  with  the  high  priest,  "  the  princes  of  the  sanctu- 
ary," Isaiah  43.  2S),  representing  the  whole  priesthood,  as 
the  seventy  elders  represented  the  people,  stood  with  their 
backs  turned  on  the  temple,  and  their  faces  towards  the 
east,  making  obeisance  to  the  rising  sun  (contrast  1  Kings 
8.  44.)    Sun-worship  came  from  the  1'erslans,  who  made 
the  sun  the  eye  of  their  god  Ormuzd.     It  existed  as  early 
as  Job  (Job  31.  28;  ct  Deuteronomy  4.  19).    Joslah  eouta 
only  suspend  it  for  the  time  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  23.  5, 11)- 
it  revived  under  his  successors,      worshipped  — in    the 
Hebrew  a  corrupt  form  is  used  to  express  Eeekiel  *  Men*. 
of  the    foul    corruption    of  such    worship.     17.  put  .  ,  . 
branch  to  .  .  .  nose— proverbial,  for  "  they  turn  ur  the 
nose  In  scorn,"  expressing  their  insolent  security.  [LXX.J 
Not  content  with   outraging  "with  their  violence"  the 
second  table  of  the  law,  viz.,  that  of  duty  towards  one's 
neighbour,  "  they  have  returned"  (i.  «.,  they  turn  back 
afresh)  to  provoke  me  by  violations  of  the  first  table. 
[Calvin.]    Rather,  they  held  up  a  branch  or  bundle  of 
tamarisk  (called  barsorn)  to  their  nose  at  daybreak,  whilst 
singing  hymns  to  the  rising  sun.  [Strabo,  1.  15,  p.  7S8.' 
Hacred    trees    were   frequent   symbols    In    idol-worship, 
Calvin  translates,  "to  their   own   ruin,"  lit.,  "to  thelt 
nose,"   i.  «.,    with    the  effect  of   rousing   my  anger  (of 
which  the  Hebrew  is  "nose")  to  their  ruin.    18.  thougk 
they  cry  yel  will   I   not  hear — (Proverbs  L  28;   Isa 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

V»r.  1-1L      CONTINUATION    OF   TH1    PRECEDING   VISION: 

Hoi  Hkalisq  of  the  Faithful  1.  cried— contrasted 
with  their  "cry"  for  mercy  (ch.  8.  18)  is  the  "cry"  here  for 
vengeance,  showiug  how  vain  was  the  former,  them 
that  have  charge — Ut.,  officers  ;  ho  officer*  (Isaiah  60.17), 
having  the  city  In  charge,  not  to  guard,  but  to  punish  It. 
The  angels  who  as  "watchers"  fulfil  God's  Judgments 
(Daniel  4.  18,  17,  23;  10.  20,  21);  the  "  princes"  (Jeremiah  39. 
3)  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  were  under  their  guidance. 
draw  near — In  the  Hebrew  Intensive,  "to  draw  near 
quickly."  3.  clothed  with  linen— {Daniel  10.  5;  12.  6,  7.) 
His  clothing  marked  his  office  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
■ilx  officers  of  vengeance;  "linen"  characterized  the  high 
priest  (Leviticus  16.  4) ;  emblematic  of  purity.  The  same 
garment  Is  assigned  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (for  which 
Michael  Is  but  another  name)  In  the  contemporary 
prophet  Daniel  (Daniel  10.  5 ;  12.  «,  7.)  Therefore  the  Inter- 
cessory High  Priest  In  heaven  mast  be  meant  (Zecharlah 
L  12).  The  six  with  Him  are  His  subordinates;  therefore 
He  is  said  to  be  "among  them,"  lit.,  "In  the  midst  of 
them,"  as  their  recognized  Lord  (Hebrews  L  6).  He  appears 
as  a  "man,"  Implying  His  incarnation;  as  "one"  (of.  1 
Timothy  2.  5).  Salvation  is  peculiarly  assigned  to  Him, 
and  so  He  bears  the  "lnkhorn"  In  order  tc  ''mark"  His 
elect  (v.  4;  cf.  Exodus  12.  7;  Revelation  7.  8;  8.  4;  18.  18, 17; 
20.  4),  and  to  write  their  names  in  His  book  of  life  (Reve- 
lation 13.  8).  As  Oriental  scribes  suspend  their  lnkhorn 
at  their  side  In  the  present  day,  and  mi"  scribe  of  the 
host  Is  found  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  accompanying  the 
host"  to  number  the  heads  of  the  slain,  so  He  stands  ready 
.or  the  work  before  Him.  "The  higher  gate"  was  prob- 
ably where  now  the  gate  of  Damascus  Is.  The  six  with 
Him  make  up  the  sacred  and  perfect  number,  seven  (Zech- 
arlah 3.  9;  Revelation  5.6).  The  executors  of  Judgment 
on  the  wicked.  In  Scripture  teaching,  are  good,  not  bad, 
angels ;  the  bad  have  permitted  to  them  the  trial  of  the 
pious  (Job  1. 12;  2  Corinthians  12.  7).  The  Judgment  is  exe- 
cuted by  Him  (ch.  10.  2,  7;  John  6.  22,  27)  through  the  six 
(Matthew  18.  41 ;  25.  81) ;  so  beautifully  does  the  Old  Testa- 
ment harmonize  with  the  New  Testament.  The  seven 
oome  "  from  the  way  of  the  north;"  for  It  was  there  the 
Idolatries  were  seen,  and  from  the  same  quarter  most 
proceed  the  Judgment  (Babylon  lying  north-east  of  Judea). 
go  Matthew  24. 28.  stood— the  attitude  of  waiting  reverently 
/or  Jehovah's  commands,  braaen  altar — the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  not  the  altar  of  Incense,  whioh  was  of 
gold.  They  "stood"  there  to  imply  reverent  obedience; 
for  there  God  gave  His  answers  to  prayer  [Calvtn];  also 
as  being  about  to  slay  victims  to  God's  Justice,  they  stand 
where  sacrifices  are  usually  slain  [Grotius]  (ch.  8B.  17; 
Iaalah  34.  6 ;  Jeremiah  12.  8;  46. 10).  3.  glory  •<  .  .  .  God— 
Which  had  heretofore,  as  a  bright  cloud,  rested  on  the 
mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim  La  the  holy  of  holies  (2 
Samuel  6.  2 ;  Psalm  80.  1) ;  its  departure  was  the  presage  of 
the  temple  being  given  up  to  ruin;  Its  going  from  the 
inner  sanctuary  to  the  threshold  without,  towards  the 
officers  standing  at  the  altar  outside,  was  In  order  to  give 
them  the  commission  of  vengeance.  4.  ml<Ut  of  .  .  .  city 
.  .  .  midst  of  Jerusalem  —  This  twofold  designation 
marks  more  emphatically  the  scene  of  tee  Divine  Judg- 
ments, a  mark — lit.,  the  Hebrew  letter  Tau,  the  last  in 
the  alphabet,  used  as  a  mark  (Job  81.  35,  Margin,  "nay 
sign");  lit.,  Tau ;  originally  written  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
wnlch  TEBrnLLiAN  explains  as  referring  to  the  badge 
and  only  means  o.'  salvation,  the  cross  (ft  Christ.  But 
lowhere  in  Scripture  are  the  words  which  are  now  em- 
ployed a*  names  of  letters  used  to  denote  the  letters 
themselves  or  their  figures.  (Vitringa.I  The  noun  here 
is  cognate  to  the  verb,  "  mark  a  mark."  So  in  Revelation 
r.  s  no  particular  mark  is  specified.  We  teal  what  we  wish 
to  guard  securely.  When  all  things  else  on  earth  are  con- 
founded, God  will  secure  His  people  from  the  common 
rain.  God  gives  the  first  charge  as  to  their  safety  before 
He  orders  the  punishment  of  the  rest  (Psalm  XL  20;  Isaiah 
2P.  zu,  XU  So  in  the  case  of  Lot  aud  Sodom  (Genesis  It.  23) ; 
wso  the  Egyptian  first-born  were  not  slain  till  Israel  had 
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•Jme  to  sprinkle  the  blood-mark,  ensurn.^   ,heir 
(cf.  Revelation  7.3;  Amos  9.9).    So  the  ear)./  Cbrlstiaa 
had  Pella  provided  as  a  refuge  for  them,  befors  the  <k 
struct  ion  of  Jerusalem,    upon  the  foreheads — the  mm 
conspicuous  part  of  the  person,  to  imply  how  that  the* 
safety  would  be  manifested  to  all  (cf.  Jeremiah  15.  U  :  ■ 
11-18).    It  was  customary  thus  to  mark  worshippers  (Rev« 
latlon  13.  16;  14.  1,  9)  and  servants.    So  the  Church  o.1 
land  marks  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  la  u»i 
tlzlng.    At  the  exodus  the  mark  was  on  the  houses. 
then  li.  was  families;  hero,  It  Is  on  the  foreheads,  for  it  1 
individuals  whose  safety  is  guaranteed,     sigh  and  . 
cry —  similarly -sounding  verbs  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Bngli 
Version,  expressing  the  prolonged   sound  of  their  grle 
"Sigh"  implies  their  inward  grief  ("groanlngs  which  can 
not  be  uttered."  Romans  8. 26);  "  cry,"  the  outward  expref 
slon  of  it.     So  Lot  (2  Peter  2.  7,  8).     Tenderness  suoul 
characterize  the  man  of  God,  not  harsh  sternness  In  o| 
posing  the  ungodly  (Psalm  119.  58,  136;  Jeremiah  13.  17; 
Corinthians  12.  21);  at  the  same  time  zeal  fot  the  honoa 
of  God  (Psalm  69.  9,  10;  1  John  5.  19).    5.  the  others—  V\t 
six  officers  of  Judgment  (u.  2).    0.  come  not  near  any 
upon  whom  .  .  .  mark — (Revelation  9.  4.)     It  may  be  oh 
Jected  that  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  and   others  were  carrte 
away,  whereas  many  of  the  vilest  were  left  In  the  laa< 
But  God  does  not  promise  believers  exemption  from  i 
suffering,  but  only  from  what  will  prove  really  and  Uis»l<" 
lngty  hurtful  to  them.    His  sparing  the  ungodly  turns  tj  j 
their  destruction,  and  leaves  them  without  excuse.  [G*X(  i 
VHf.]    However  the  prophecy  waits  a  fuller  and  final  ffulB 
filment,  for  Revelation  7.  3-8,  in  ages  long  after  Kauy  ,oni  | 
foretells,  as  still  future,  the  same  sealing  of  a  remnaaU 
(144,000)  of  Israel  previous  to  the  final  outpouring  of  wrati,  I 
on  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  the  correspondence  is  exact  A 
the  same  pouring  of  fire  from  the  altar  follows  the  nxarhU 
lng  of  the  remnant  in  both  (cf.  Revelation  8.  5,  with  ojtt 
10.  2) ;  so  Zecharlah  13.  9;  14.  2,  distinguishes  the  remnan 
from  the  rest  of  Israel,    begin  at  .  .  .  sanctuary— for  to;  I 
it  the  greatest  abominations  had  been  committed  ;  it  ha  J 
lost  the  reality  of  consecration  by  the  blood  of  viotlmij  I 
sacrificed  to  idols;  it  must,  there 'ore,  lose  Its  seroblana 
by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain   Idolaters  (t>.  7).     God';*l 
heaviest  wrath  falls  on  those  who  lave  sinned  against  th< 
highest  privileges ;  these  are  ma.  e  to  feel  it  first  (1  Pete)  i 
4.  17, 18).    He  hates  sin  most  in  th<  se  nearest  to  him ;  t.  g. 
the  priests,  <&c.    ancient  men — t  ie  seventy  elders.    8.  J 
was  left—Hi.,  "  there  was  left  I."    £  )  universal  seemed  thtj 
slaughter  that  Ezeklel  thought  h  xxself  the  only  one  left  I 
[Calvin.]    He  was  the  only  one  )  eft  of  the  priest*  "  in  thu, 
sanctuary."  feU  upon  my  face— t  o  Intercede  for  his  covin-  ' 
trymen  (so  Numbers  16.  22).   all  tli  •  residue — a  piea  drawij 
from  God's  covenant  promise  to  lave  the  elect  remnant;  i 
9.  exceeding  —  lit.,  very,  very  ;  d<  abled.      perver»*neas-(i 
"apostasy"   [Grotius];  or,  "wr»  sting  aside  of  Justice.'  I 
Lord  .  .  .  forsaken  .  .  .  earth  .   .  .  seeth  not — the  ordMl 
is  reversed  from  ch.  8. 12.    There    hey  speak  of  His  negleui, 
of  His  people  In  their  misery;    iere  they  go  farther  auc 
deny  His  providence  (Psalm  10.  ll),  bo  that  they  may  sltf 
fearlessly.    God,  In  answer  to    fiseklel's  question   (t.  8) 
leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved;  ^£e  merely  vindicates  Hi!  1 
Justice  by  showing  It  did  not  exceed  their  sin  :  He  would, 
have  us  humbly  acquiesce  in  His  Judgments,  and  wait  ani 
trust.    10.  mine  eye — to  show  them  their  mistake  in  say , 
ing,  "The  Lord  seeth  not,"    recompense  their  way  upon 
their  head  — (Proverbs  1.  31.)    Retribution  In  kind.    lsJ 
1  have  done  as  thon  hast  commanded — The  character- 
istic of  Messiah  (John  17.  4).    So  the  angels  (Psalm  103.  21)  J 
and  the  apostles  report  their  fulfilment  of  their  ordewf 
(Mark  6.  80). 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1-22.  Vision  of  Coals  of  Fikjb  scattk&rd  ovail 
thi  Cmr:  Ref-kittion  of  rw*  Vision  of  thh  Chkko-I 
BrM.  1.  The  throne  of  Jehovah  appearing  in  the  midst  of  i 
the  Judgments  implies  that,  whatever  intermediate  agen- 
cies be  employed.  He  controls  them,  and  that  the  w boil 
flows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  His  essential  hall- 1 
ness  (ch.  1.  22.  261.     vhernbtm— In  eh.  L  5.  called   "  HvtM» 
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.^reaturea."  The  repetition  of  the  vision  implies  that  the 
1  .udgineu  ts  are  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  These  two 
'  flsluns  of  Deity  were  granted  In  the  beginning  of  Eeekiel's 
'  career ,  to  qualify  him  for  witnessing  to  God's  glory  amidst 
1  his  God-forgetting  people,  and  to  stamp  truth  on  his  an- 
nouncements ;  also  to  signify  the  removal  of  God's  manl- 
1  testation  from  the  visible  temple  (p.  18)  for  a  long  period 
'  (eh.  48.  2).  The  feature  ( «>.  12)  mentioned  as  to  the  chero- 
I  Mm  that  they  were  "  fall  of  eyes,"  though  omitted  lu  the 
1  fermer  vision,  is  not  a  difference,  bat  a  more  specific  de- 
tail observed  by  Ezekiol  now  on  closer  inspection.  Also, 
'here,  there  is  no  rainbow  (the  symbol  of  mercy  alter  the 
flood  o*  wrath)  as  in  the  former ;  for  here  judgment  is  the 
prominent  thought,  though  the  marking  of  the  remnant 
In  ch.  9.  4,  8  shows  that  there  was  meroy  in  the  back- 
ground. The  cherubim,  perhaps,  represent  redeemed  hu- 
manity combining  in  and  with  itself  the  highest  forms  of 
subordinate  creaturely  life  (cf.  Romans  8.20).  Therefore 
they  are  associated  with  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  angels  (Revelation  5).  They  stand  on 
the  rnerc-T  sesit  of  the  ark,  and  on  that  ground  become  the 
habitation  of  Uod  from  which  His  glory  is  to  shine  upon 
the  world.  The  different  forms  symbolize  the  different 
phases  of  the  Church.  So  the  quadriform  Gospel,  In  which 
the  incarnate  Saviour  has  lodged  the  revelation  of  Him- 
self in  a  fourfold  aspect,  and  from  which  His  glory  shines 
on  the  Christian  world,  answers  to  the  emblematic  throne 
from  which  He  shone  on  the  Jewish  Church,  a.  he  — 
Jehovah;  He  who  sat  on  the  "throne."  the  man— the 
Messenger  of  mercy  becoming  the  Messenger  of  Judgment 
'{Note,  oh.  9.  2).  Human  agents  of  destruction  shall  fulfil 
the  will  of  "the  Man,"  who  is  Lord  of  men.  wheels  — 
Hebrew,  galgal,  implying  quick  revolution ;  so  the  impetuous 
onset  of  the  foe  (cf.  ch.  23.  24;  26.  10);  whereas  "  Ophan,"  in 
ah.  1.  15,  16  Implies  mere  revolution,  coals  of  Are — the 
wrath  of  God  about  to  burn  the  city,  as  His  sword  had  pre- 
viously slain  Its  guilty  inhabitants.  This  "  Are,"  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  fire  on  the  altar  never  going  out  (Leviticus  8. 
12,  13),  whereby,  in  type,  peace  was  made  with  God !  Cf. 
Isaiah  33. 12, 14.  It  is  therefore  not  taken  from  the  altar 
erf  reoosmlliation,  but  from  between  the  wheels  of  the 
tucrublm,  representing  the  providence  of  God,  whereby, 
Bad  not  by  chance,  judgment  is  to  fall.  3.  right  ...  of 
. .  .  house  ■  the  scene  of  the  locality  whence  judgment 
smanates  is  the  temple,  to  mark  God's  vindication  of  His 
holiness  injured  there.  The  cherubim  here  are  not  those 
in  the  holy  of  holies,  for  the  latter  had  not  "wheels." 
They  stood  on  "  the  right  of  the  house,"  i. «.,  the  south,  for 
the  Chaldean  power,  guided  by  them,  had  already  ad- 
vanced from  the  north  (the  direction  of  Babylon),  and 
had  destroyed  the  men  in  the  temple,  and  were  now  pro- 
ceeding to  destroy  the  city,  which  lay  south  and  west,  the 
eherublm  .  .  .  the  man  — There  was  perfect  concert  of 
action  between  the  cherubic  representative  of  the  angels 
and  "the  Man,"  to  minister  to  whom  they  "  stood"  there 
(t>.  7).  cloud — emblem  of  God's  displeasure ;  as  the  "  glory" 
er  "  brightness"  (v.  4)  typifies  His  majesty  and  clearness 
in  judgment.  4.  The  court  outside  was  full  of  the  Lord's 
brightness,  whilst  It  was  only  the  cloud  that  filled  the  house 
inside,  the  scene  of  idolatries,  and  therefore  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. God's  throne  was  on  the  threshold.  The  temple, 
ouoe  filled  with  brightness,  is  now  darkened  with  cloud. 
».  sound  of  .  .  .  winj;a — prognostic  of  great  and  awful 
changes,  vole*  of .  .  .  God  — the  thunder  (Psalm  29.  8, 
4c.).  6.  Trent  In — not  into  the  temple,  but  between  the 
eherublm,  Ksekiel  sets  aside  the  Jews'  boast  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God  with  them.  The  cherubim,  once  the  minis- 
ters of  grace,  are  now  the  ministers  of  vengeance.  When 
"commanded"  He  without  delay  obeys  (Psalm  40.  8; 
Hebrews  10.  7).  7.  See  v.  3,  Note,  one  chcrsk-one  of  the 
fear  cherubim,  his  hand— (Ch.  1.  8.)  went  out— to  burn 
ihe  city.  8.  "  wings"  denote  alacrity,  the  "  hands"  efficacy 
and  aptness,  in  executing  the  functions  assigned  to  them. 
%.  wheals— (Note,  ch.  1.  15,  18.)  The  things  which,  from  t>. 
3  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  are  repeated  from  oh.  1.,  are 
expressed  more  decidedly ,  now  that  he  gets  a  nearer 
view :  the  words  "  as  it  were,"  and  "  a*  If,"  so  often  occur- 
ring in  ch.  L,  are  therefore  mostly  omitted.  The  "  wheels" 


express  the  manifold  changes  and  revolutions  in  U&i 
world;  also  that  in  the  chariot  of  His  providence  Get 
transports  the  Church  from  one  place  to  another,  aa>e 
everywhere  can  preserve  it;  a  truth  calculated  to  alarm 
the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  console  the  exiles.  fPo- 
LAWCS.j  10.  four  had  one  likeness—  in  the  wonderful 
variety  of  God's  works  there  is  the  greatest  harmony : — 

"In  hntunu  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
One  thousand  moTenients  scarce  one  purpoiw  gala ; 
In  God's  one  single  doth  its  end  produce, 
Yet  senres  to  second,  too,  some  other  use." 

(See  note,  ch.  1.  18.)  wheel  ...  In  ...  a  wheel— cutting 
one  another  at  right  angles,  so  as  that  the  whole  might 
move  in  any  of  the  four  directions  or  quarters  of  the 
world.  God's  doings,  however  Involved  they  seem  to  as, 
cohere,  so  that  lower  causes  subserve  the  higher.  XV 
(Note,  ch.  L  17.)  turned  oat— without  accomplishing  their 
course  (Isaiah  55. 11).  [Grotixts.]  Rather,  "  they  moved 
straight  on  without  turning"  (so  ch.  1.  9).  Having  a  fao« 
towards  each  of  the  four  quarters,  they  needed  no* 
to  turn  round  when  changing  their  direction,  whither 
,  .  .  head  looked — i.  e.,  "  whither  the  head"  of  the  animal 
cherub-form,  belonging  to  and  directing  each  wheel, 
"looked,"  tnltber  the  wheel  "followed."  The  wheel* 
wre  not  guided  by  some  external  adventitious  Impetus, 
but  by  some  secret  Divine  Impulse  of  the  cherubim  them- 
selves. 12.  body — lit.,  flesh;  because  a  body  consists  of 
flesh,  wheels  .  .  .  full  of  eyes— The  description  (ch.  L 
18)  attributes  eyes  to  the  "wheels"  alone;  here  there  is 
added,  on  closer  observation,  that  the  cherubim  themselves 
had  them.  The  "eyes"  imply  that  God,  by  His  wisdom 
beautifully  reconciles  seeming  contrarieties  (cf.  2  Chroni- 
cles 16.  9;  Proverbs  15.  3;  Zecharlah  4.  10).  13.  O  wheel- 
rather,  "they  were  called,  whirling,"  i.  e.,  they  were  most 
rapid  in  their  revolutions  [Maurbb];  or,  better,  "It  was 
cried  unto  them,  The  whirling."  [Faibbairn.]  Galgal 
here  used  for  "  wheel,"  Is  different  from  Ophan,  the  simple 
word  for  "wheel."  Qalgal  Is  the  whole  wheelwork  ma- 
chinery with  Its  whirlwind-like  rotation.  Their  being  so 
addressed  Is  in  order  to  call  them  Immediately  to  pat 
themselves  in  rapid  motion.  14.  cherub — but  in  ch.  L  M 
it  is  anox.  The  chief  of  the  four  cherubic  forms  was  not 
the  ox,  but  man.  Therefore  "cherub"  cannot  be  synony- 
mous with  "ox."  Probably  Ezekiel,  standing  in  front  of 
one  of  the  cherubim  (viz.,  that  which  handed  the  coals  t* 
the  man  in  linen),  saw  of  him,  not  merely  the  ox-fbrm, 
but  the  whole  fourfold  form,  and  therefore  calls  him  simply 
"  cherub ;"  whereas  of  the  other  three,  having  only  a  side 
view,  he  specifies  the  form  of  each  which  met  his  eye. 
[Faibbairn.J  As  to  the  likelihood  of  the  lower  animate 
sharing  in  "the  restoration  of  all  things,"  see  Isaiah  11.  •; 
65.  25;  Romans  8. 20,  21 ;  this  accords  with  the  animal  form* 
combined  with  the  human  to  typify  redeemed  man.  16. 
The  repeated  declaration  of  the  identity  of  the  vision 
with  that  at  the  Chebar  is  to  arouse  attention  to  it  (so  p. 
22;  ch.  3.  23).  the  living  creature — used  collectively,  as 
in  v.  17.  20;  ch.  1.  20.  16.  {Note,  v.  11;  ch.  1. 19.)  lifted  uy 
.  .  .  wings— to  depart,  following  "the  glory  of  the  Lortf 
which  was  on  the  point  of  departing  {v.  18).  IT.  (Ch.  L  IS. 
20,  21.)  stood — God  never  stands  still  (John  5.  17),  there- 
fore neither  do  the  angels;  bat  to  human  perceptions  He 
seems  to  do  so.  18.  The  departure  of  the  symbol  of  God's 
presence  from  the  temple  preparatory  to  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  Foretold,  Dt/uteronomy  81.  17.  Woe  be  t* 
those  from  whom  God  departs  (Hosea  8. 12)  J  Cf.  1  Samoa! 
28.  15, 18;  4.  21:  "I-chabod,  Thy  glory  is  departed."  Suc- 
cessive steps  are  marked  In  His  departure;  so  slowly  and 
reluctantly  does  the  merciful  God  leave  His  hoose.  Ftrtri 
He  leaves  the  sanctuary  (ch.  9.  3) ;  He  elevates  His  throw 
above  the  threshold  of  the  house  (v.  1);  leaving  th* 
cherubim  He  sits  on  the  throne  (v.  4);  He  and  the  oLero- 
blm,  after  standing  for  a  time  at  the  door  of  the  east  gwstb 
(where  was  the  exit  to  the  lower  court  of  the  people* 
leave  the  house  altogether  (v.  18, 19),  not  to  return  till  eh 
48.  X  30.  I  knew  .  .  .  cherubim — by  the  seoond  sigiUf 
of  the  oherubim  he  learnt  to  identify  them  with  the 
angelic  forms  situated  above  the  ark  of  the  coveoatn  Sir 
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.nc  vemple,  which  as  a  priest,  be  "  knew"  about  from  the 
algh  priest.  91.  The  repetition  U  In  order  that  the  people 
about  to  live  without  the  temple  might  have,  Instead,  the 
knowledge  of  the  temple  mysteries,  thus  preparing  them 
lor  a  future  restoration  of  the  covenant.  80  perverse  were 
they  that  they  would  say,  Ezeklel  fancies  he  saw  what 
has  no  existence.  He,  therefore,  repeats  It  over  and 
•ver  again.  23.  straight  forward— intent  upon  the  ob- 
ject they  aimed  at,  not  deviating  from  the  way  nor  losing 
sight  of  the  end  (Luke  9.  62). 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-26.  Pkophkct  of  the  Destruction  of  thz 
corrupt  "Princes  of  the  People;"  Pelatiah  dibs; 
Promise  of  Grace  to  thx  believing  Remnant;  De- 
parture of  tkk  Glory  of  God  from  the  City;  Eze- 
kirl'b  Return  to  the  Captives,  l.  east  gate— to  whioh 
the  glory  of  God  had  moved  Itself  (oh.  10. 19),  the  chief 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  portico  or  porch  of  Solo- 
mon. The  Spirit  moves  the  prophet  thither,  to  witness, 
In  the  presence  of  the  Divine  glory,  a  new  scene  of  de- 
struction, tlve  and  twenty  men— The  same  as  the 
twenty-five  (i.e.,  twenty-four  heads  of  courses,  and  the 
high-priest)  ann- worshippers  seen  in  ch.  8. 16.  The  leading 
priest*  were  usually  called  "princes  of  the  sanctuary" 
(Isaiah  43.  28),  and  "  chiefs  of  the  priests"  (2  Chronicles  88. 
14);  but  here  two  of  them  are  called  "princes  of  the  peo- 
ple," with  Irony,  as  using  their  priestly  influence  to  be 
ringleaders  of  the  people  in  sin  (v.  2).  Already  the  wrath 
of  God  had  visited  the  people  represented  by  the  elders  (ch. 
9.  6);  also  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  left  lta  place  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  and,  like  the  cherubim  and  flaming  sword 
in  Eden,  had  occupied  the  gate  into  the  deserted  sano- 
tuary.  The  Judgment  on  the  representatives  of  the  priest- 
hood naturally  follows  here,  Just  as  the  sin  of  the  priests 
had  followed  In  the  description  (ch.  8. 12, 16)  after  the  sin  of 
the  elders.  Janz.anla)» — signifying  "God  hears."  »on 
of  Azur — different  from  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Shaphan 
(ch.  8.  11).  Azur  means  "help."  He  and  Pelatlah  ("God 
delivers"),  son  of  Benaiah  ("  God  builds"),  are  singled  out 
us  Jaazaniah,  son  of  Shaphan,  In  the  case  of  the  seventy 
•lders  (ch.  8. 11, 12),  because  their  names  ought  to  have  re- 
minded them  that  "God"  would  have  "  heard"  had  they 
•ought  His  "  help"  to  deliver"  and  "  build"  them  up.  But, 
neglecting  this,  they  Incurred  the  heavier  Judgment  by  the 
very  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  God.  [Fairbairn.]  ». 
ke— the  Lord  sitting  on  the  cherubim  (ch.  10.  2).  wicked 
counsel— in  opposition  to  the  prophets  of  God  (v.  8).  3.  It 
In  not  near — viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  city;  therefore 
"let  us  build  houses,"  as  if  there  was  no  fear.  But  the 
Hebrew  opposes  English  Version,  -jrhlch  would  require  the 
infinitive  absolute.  Rather,  "Not  at  hand  is  the  build- 
ing of  houses."  They  sneer  at  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the 
onr'.ives,  among  whom  Ezeklel  lived  (Jeremiah  29.  6). 
"  ftuH.4  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them,"  i.  e.,  do  not 
fancy,  as  many  persuade  yon,  that  your  Bojourn  in 
Babylon  is  to  be  short,  it  will  be  for  seventy  years  (Jere- 
miah 23.  11,  12;  29.  10);  therefore  build  houses  and  settle 
quietly  there.  The  soorners  in  Jerusalem  reply,  Those  far 
off  in  exile  may  build  if  they  please,  but  it  is  too  remote  a 
concern  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  about  [Faibbaibn]  (cf. 
oh.  12.  22,  27 ;  2  Peter  8.  4).  this  city  .  .  .  caldron  ...  we 
,  .  .  fleah — sneering  at  Jeremiah  1.  IS,  where  he  compared 
the  city  to  ;>  caldrou  with  its  mouth  towards  the  north. 
"Let  Jerusalem  be  so  if  you  will, and  we  the  flesh,  exposed 
to  the  raging  foe  from  the  north,  still  its  forti flea tlons  will 
secure  us  from  the  flame  of  war  outside;  the  olty  most 
•land  for  our  sakes,  just  as  the  pot  exists  for  the  safety  of 
the  flesh  in  it."  In  opposition  to  this  God  salth  (t>.  11), 
"This  city  shall  not  be  your  caldron,  to  defend  you  In  it 
from  the  foe  outside :  nay,  ye  shall  be  driven  ont  of  yonr 
Imaginary  sanctuary,  and  slain  in  the  border  0/  the  land." 
*  But,"  salth  God,  In  v.  7,  "  your  slain  are  the  flesh,  and 
this  city  the  caldron;  but  (not  as  you  fancy  shall  ye  be 
kept  safe  inside)  I  will  bring  you  forth  out  of  the  midst  0/ 
« .'"  and  again,  in  ch.  24.  3,  "  Though  not  a  caldron  In  your 
!»«■«,  Isruaalem  shall  be  to  In  the  tense  of  lta  balng  «x- 
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posed  to  a  consuming  foe,  and  yourselves  in  11  and  wiu, 
it,"  *.  prophesy  .  .  .  prophesy— the  repetition  mark, 
emphatic  earnestness.     9.  Spirit  .    .    .   fell  upon   me- 

stronger  than  "entered  into  me"  (ch.  2.  2;  8.  24),  lmplylni 
the  zeal  of  the  Spirit  of  God  roused  to  Immediate  indlgn* 
tlon  at  the  contempt  of  God  shown  by  the  scorn  ers.  '. 
know — (IJsa)m  139.1-4.)  Your  scornful  Jests  at  my  won 
escape  not  my  notice.  6.  your  slain — those  on  whota 
you  have  brought  ruin  by  your  wicked  counsels.  Hloodj 
crimes  within  the  city  brought  on  it  a  bloody  f->e  Don 
without  (ch.  7.  23.  24).  They  had  made  it  a  oaidrcu  li 
which  to  boll  the  flesh  of  God's  people  (Mlcah  8.  1-8),  an 
eat  it  by  unrighteous  oppression ;  therefore  God  will  nxaki 
it  a  caldron  in  a  different  sense, one  not  wherein  theymaj 
be  safe  in  their  guilt,  but  "out  of  the  midst  of"  whloi 
they  shall  be  "brought  forth"  (Jeremiah  34.  4.  6).  7.  Tht 
city  is  a  caldron  to  them,  but  It  shall  not  be  so  to  you.  Y« 
shall  meet  your  doom  on  the  frontier.  8.  The  Chaldea: 
sword,  to  escape  which  ye  abandoned  your  God,  shall 
brought  on  you  by  God  because  of  that  very  abandonmen 
of  Him.  9.  out  of  the  midst  thereof — i.e.,  of  the  city,  ai 
captives  led  into  the  open  plain  for  Judgment.  10.  In  tht 
border  of  Israel— on  the  frontier:  at  Iilblah,  in  the  lane 
of  Hamath  (cf.  2  Kings  25.  19-21,  with  1  Kings  8.  65). 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord— by  the  judgments  I  in 
nict  (Psalm  9.  16).  11.  (Note,  v.  3.)  IS.  (Deuteronomy  1» 
80,  31.)  13.  Pelatlah— probably  the  ringleader  of  th< 
soorners  (v.  1);  his  being  stricken  dead  (like  Ananias,  Actt 
5.  5)  was  an  earnest  of  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  tht 
twenty-five,  as  Ezeklel  had  foretold,  as  also  of  the.  general 
ruin,  fell  .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  face — (Note,  ch.  9.  8.)  wlli 
thou  make  a  full  end  of  the  remnant — Is  Pelatlah  s  de- 
struction to  be  the  token  of  the  destruction  of  all,  even  of 
the  remnant?  The  people  regarded  Pelatlah  as  a  main- 
stay of  the  city.  His  name  (derived  from  a  Hebrew  rooV 
"a  remnant,"  or  else  "  God  delivers")  suggested  hope.  It 
that  hope,  asks  Ezeklel,  to  be  disappointed?  15.  thy 
brethren  .  .  .  brethren— the  repetition  implies,  "  Thy 
real  brethren"  are  no  longer  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  wltfe 
whom  thou  art  connected  by  the  natural  tie*  of  blood  an4 
common  temple  service;  but  thy  fellow-exllee  on  the 
Cbebar,  and  the  house  of  Israel  whosoever  of  them  belong 
to  the  remnant  to  be  spared,  men  of  thy  kindred-  -/•/, 
of  thy  redemption,  i.  e.,  the  nearest  relatives,  whose  datj  It 
was  to  do  the  part  of  Ooel,  or  vindicator  and  redeemer  of 
a  forfeited  inheritance  (Leviticus  25.  25).  Ezeklel,  seeing 
the  priesthood  doomed  to  destruction,  as  a  priest  fell 
anxious  to  vindicate  their  cause,  as  If  they  were  his  near- 
est kinsmen  and  he  their  Goe.l.  But  he  Is  told  to  look  foi 
his  true  kinsmen  in  those,  his  fellow-exiles,  whom  hi* 
natural  kinsmen  at  Jerusalem  despised,  and  to  be  their 
vindicator.  Spiritual  ties,  as  in  the  case  of  Levi  (I>cul«r 
ouomy  S3.  9),  the  type  of  Messiah  (Matthew  12.  47-50),  art* 
to  supersede  natural  ones  where  the  two  clash.  The  hope 
of  better  days  was  to  rise  from  the  despised  exiles.  The 
gospel  principle  is  shadowed  forth  here,  that  the  despised 
of  men  are  often  the  chosen  of  God,  and  the  highly  es- 
teemed among  men  are  an  abomination  before  Him  (Luke 
16.  15 ;  1  Corinthians  1.  26-28).  "  No  door  of  hope  but  in  the 
valley  of  Achor"  ("trouble,"  Hosea  2.  15).  [Faikkaikn 
Get  you  far  .  .  .  unto  us  is  this  land — The  contemptuous 
words  of  those  left  still  in  the  city  at  the  carrying  away 
of  Jeconlah  to  the  exiles,  "  However  far  ye  be  outcast* 
from  the  Lord  and  His  temple,  we  are  seen  re  In  our  pea* 
session  of  the  land."  16.  Although — anticipating  tha 
objection  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  exiles  were 
"cast  far  off."  Though  this  be  so,  and  they  are  far  from 
the  out«r  t-emple  at  Jerusalem,  I  will  be  their  asylum  or 
sanctuary  Instead  (Psalm  90.1;  9L9;  Isaiah  8.14).  My 
shrine  It  the  humble  heart:  a  preparation  for  gospel 
catholicity  when  the  local  and  material  temple  should 
give  place  to  the  spiritual  (Isaiah  57.  15;  66.  1;  MalaohJ  1 
11;  John  4.  21-24;  Acts  7.  48,  49).  The  trying  discipline  of 
the  exile  was  to  chasten  the  outcasts  so  as  to  be  meet  rt 
clpients  of  God's  grace,  which  the  carnal  oonfldenc*  at 
the  prle*ls  disqualified  them  for.  The  dispersion  tarree* 
the  end  of  spiritualizing  and  enlarging  the  views  er*n  ol 
the  bettor  Jews,  so  at  to  be  able  to  worship  God  <to-*- 
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mihtre  wit.noul  a  material  temple;  and,  at  the  lame  time, 
it  aiirus«a  some  knowledge  of  God  amongst  the  greatest 
(Seutlle  nations,  thus  providing  materials  for  the  gather- 
ing Id  of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Gentiles;  bo 
•marvellously  did  Ood  overrule  a  present  evil  for  an  ulti- 
mate good.    Still  more  does  all  this  hold  goo<l  in  the  pres- 
ent much  longer  dispersion  which  la  preparing  for  a  more 
ipwrtact  and  universal  restoration  (Isaiah  2,  2-4;  Jeremiah 
ft, 16  18)     Their  long  privation  of  the  temple  will  prepare 
riem  fi-r  appreciating  the  more,  but  without  Jewish  uar- 
Itjwtjt-KH,  the  temple  that  Is  to  be  (chs.  40.-44).    a  little — 
>-ather,  "for  a  little  season  :"  how  long  soever  the  captiv- 
ity be,  yet  the  seventy  years  will  be  but  as  a  little  season, 
compared  with  their  long  subsequent  settlement  in  their 
land.    This  holds  true  only  partially  In  the  ease  of  the 
first  restoiatlon  ;  but  as  in  a  few  centuries  they  were  dis- 
persed again,  the  full  and  permanent  restoration  Is  yet 
ftiture  (Jeremiah  24.  6).     17.  (Ch.  28.  25;  34.  13;  88.  24.)    18. 
<They  have  eschewed  every  vestige  of  Idolatry  ever  since 
lUieir  return  from  Babylon.    But  still  the  Sheklnah  glory 
■Had  departed,  the  ark  was  not   restored,  nor  was  the 
wecoud  temple  strictly  Inhabited  by  God  until  He  came 
who  made  It  more  glorious  than  the  first  temple  (Haggal 
R.  B) ;  even  then  His  stay  was  short,  and  ended  In  His  be- 
jlng  rejected;  so  that  the  full  realization  of  the  promise 
(must  stti!   be  future.    19.  I  will  give  them— lest  they 
mould  claim  to  themselves  the  praise  given  them  in  v.  IS, 
Gtxi  declares  It  Is  to  be  the  free  gifof  JTis  Spirit,   one  heart 
*— not  singleness,  i.  e.,  uprightness,  but  oneness  of  heart  in 
lall,  unanimously  seeking  Him  in  contrast  to  their  state  at 
jlhai  time,  when  only  single  scattered  individuals  sought 
jGod  (Jeremiah  32.  39;  Zephaniah  3,  9).    [Hknghtenbero.) 
!|0r,   "content  with   one  God,"  not  distracted  with    "the 
maay  detestable  things"  (v.  18;  1  Kings  18.21;  Hosea  10.2). 
^Calvin.]     new  spirit— (Psalm  51.  10;   Jeremiah  31.  88.) 
.Realized  fully  in  the  "  new  creature"  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (2 Corinthians 5. 17).   Having  new  motives,  new  rules, 
new  aims,  stony  heart—  like  "adamant"  (Zechariah  7. 12); 
the  natural  heart  of  every  man.    heart  of  flesh — impres- 
sible to  what  Is  good,  tender.    '.40.  walk  In  iny  statute»-< 
regeneration  shows  Itself  by  its  fruits  (Oalatlans  5.  22,  25). 
tfcey    .  .  .    uiy  people   ...    1   .  .  .'their  God— (Oh.  11.  11; 
*   28;  37.  27;   Jeremiah  24.  7.)     In  its  fullest  sense  still 
ftiture  (Zechariah  13.  9).    81.  whose  heart  .  .  .  after  .  .  . 
tea  it  of .  .  .  detestable  things — The  repetition  of  "  heart.'' 
Is  emphatic,  signifying  that  the  heart  of  those  who  so 
Obstinately  clung  to  idols,  impelled  itself  to  fresh  super- 
stitions in  one  contlnuons  tenor.  [Calvin.]    Perhaps  It 
l»  Implied  that  they  and  their  idols  are  much  alike  in  cha- 
racter (Psalm  116.  8).    The  heart  walks  astray  first,  the  feet 
follow,    recompense  .   .   .   way  upon  .   .   .   heuds — They 
Dave  abandoned  me,  so  will  I  abandon  them ;  they  pro- 
taned  my  temple,  so  will  I  profane  it  by  the  Chaldeans 
■[eh.  9. 10).    S43.  The  Sheklnah  glory  now  moves  from  the 
Bast  ijate  (ch.  10.  4,  19)  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  altogether 
Abandoning  the  temple.  That  mount  was  chosen  as  being 
Lhe  height  whence  the  missiles  of  the  foe  were  about  to 
lescend  on  the  city.  So  it  was  from  it  that  Jesus  ascended 
lo  heaven  when  about  to  send  His  Judgments  on  the 
lews;  and  from  it  He  predioted  Its  overthrow  before  His 
BTUciflxlon  (Matthew  24.  3).    It  Is  also  to  be  the  scene  of 
His  return  In  person  to  deliver  His  people  vZoehariah  14. 
I),  when  He  shall  come  by  the  same  way  as   He  went, 
"the  way  of  the  east"  (ch.  43.2).    S44.  brought  me  In  .  .  . 
rUlou— not  in  actual  fact,  but  In  ecstatic  vision.    He  had 
been  as  to  the  outward  world  all  the  time  before  the  elders 
eh.  8.3)  In  Chaldea;  he  now  reports  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed with  the  inner  eye.    83.  things  .  .  .  showed  me — 
\U.,   words;    an    appropriate   expression;    for    the  word 
fisomoiuntcated  to  him  was  not,  simply  a  word,  but  one 
slothed  with  outward  symbols  "  shown"  to  him  as  in  the 
taeramenl,  which  Augustine  terms  "the  visible  word." 
Oalvln.1 
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Var  1-88.  Eukkikl's  Typical  Movtiwc*  to  Kxu.*: 
PfcorHiwjT  or  ZinsiviAH's  Captivity  a«o  Privation 
*9  Bight:  tsk  Jbwh    I'ufimktixh  Htrx»ttH«  as  ro  m* 


Dl8TANr'K  OF  THE   KVKNT    RjCPROVKO.      1,   '*.   ejrt»    to   at*. 
and  see   not      .  .  ettra  lo  hear,  and  hear  not — fulfilling 
the  prophecy  of  Deuteronomy  29.  4,  here  quoted  by  K«v 
kiel  (cf.  Isaiah  «.  9;  Jeremiah  5.  21).    Ezeklel  needed  often 
to  be  reminded  of  the  people's  perversity,  lest,  he  should 
be  discouraged  by  the  little  effect  prcxluced  by  his  prophe- 
cies.   Their  "not  seeing"  is  the  result  of  perversity,  not 
Incapacity.    They  are  wilfully  blind.    The  persons  most 
Interested  in  this  prophecy  wore  those  dwelling  at  Jeru- 
salem ;    and    It    is  among  them  that  Ezeklel  was  trans- 
ported in  spirit,  and  performed  In  vision,  not  outwardly, 
the    typical    acts.     At   the    same   time,    the   symbolical 
prophecy   was  designed    to  warn    the  exiles   at  Chebar 
against  cherishing  hopes,  as  many  did  in  opposition  to 
God's  revealed  word,  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  as  If  that 
city  was  to  stand;  externally  living  afar  off,  their  hearts 
dwelt  in  that  corrupt  and  doomed  capital.    3.  stuff  for 
removing— rather,  "an  exile's  outfit,"  the  articles  proper 
to  a  person  going  as  an  exile,  a  staff  and  knapsack,  with  a 
supply  of  food  and  clothing ;  so  In  Jeremiah  16. 19,  Margin, 
"  instruments  of  captivity,"  i.  «.,  the  needful  equipments 
for  it.    His  simple  announcements  having   failed,  he  la 
symbolically  to  give  them  an  ocular  demonstration  con- 
veyed by  a  word-painting  of  actions  performed  In  vision, 
consider— (Deuteronomy  32.  29.)  4.  by  day— in  broad  day- 
light, when  all  can  see  thee,    at  even— not  contradicting 
the  words  "  by  day."    The  baggage  ws*  to  oe  seat  before 
by  day,  and  Ezeklel  was  to  follow  at  nightfalL  i'Gicotius.] 
Or,  the  preparations  were  to  be  made  by  day,  the  actual 
departure  was  to  be  effected  at  night.  [HKxnERsox.]    as 
they  that  go  forth  Into  captivity — Mi.,  as  the  goings  forth 
of  the  captivity,  i.  e„  of  the  captive  band  of  exiles,  W*.t  amid 
the  silent  darkness  :  typifying  Zedeklah's  flight  by  night 
on  the  taking  of  the  city  (Jeremiah  39.  4;  52.  7).     H.  Dig- 
As  Zedekiah  was  to  escape  like  one  digging  through  a 
wall,  furtively  to  efTect  an  eaeape  <v.  12).     carry  oat — vii. 
"thy  stuff"  (w.  4).    thereby — by  the  opening  in   the  wall. 
Zedekiah  escaped  "by  the  gate  betwixt  the  two  walla" 
(Jeremiah  89.4).    0.    In  .  .  .  twilight  —  rather,    "in   tha 
dark."    So  In  Genesis  15.  17,  "It."  refers  to  "thy  stuff." 
cover  thy   face— as  one  who  muffles  hi*  fa.ce,  afraid  of 
helng  known  by  nny  one  meeting  him.    Ho  the  Jews  and 
Zedekiah  should  make  their  exit  stealthily  and  afraid  to 
look  around,  bo  hurried  should  be  their  flight.  [Calvin.  J 
sign— rather,  a   portent,   viz.,    tor    evil.    t*.    What   doest 
thou  1— They  a>-k  not   In  a  docile  spirit,  but  making  a 
jest  of  his  proceedings.    10.  burden — i.  *.,  weighty  oracle. 
the  prince— the  very  man  Zedekiah,  in  whom  they  trust 
for  safety,  is  to  be  the  chief  sufferer.    Josephus  (Antie/ui- 
ties,  10. 7)  report*  that  Ezeklel  sent  a  copy  of  this  prophecy 
to  Zedekiah.    As  Jeremiah  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  cap- 
tives at  the  Chebar,  which  was  the  means  of  calling  forth  at 
first  the  agency  of  Ezeklel, so  It  was  natural  for  J>efc!el  to 
send  a  message  to  Jerusalem  confirming  the  warnings  of 
Jeremiah.    The  prince,  however,  fancying  a  contradic- 
tion between  ch.  12. 18,  "he  shall  not  see  Babylon,"  and 
Jeremiah  24.  8,  9,  declaring  he  slionld  be  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, believed  neither.    Seeming   discrepancies  In  Scrip- 
ture on  deeper  search  prove  to  be  hidden  harmonies,    IX, 
sign— portent  of  evil  to  come  (ch.  24. 27 ;  Zechariah  8.  8,  Mar- 
gin).   Fulfilled   (2  Kings  25.1-7;    Jeremiah  52.  1-11).     1* 
prince  .  .  .  among  them — lit.,  that,  is  in  the  midst  of  them, 
i.e.,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  are  cast,  and  "  under  who*?* 
shadow"   they  hope  to  live  (Lamentations  4.  20).    shall 
bear— vu.,  his  "stuff  for  removing;"  his  equipment 
his  journey,     cover  his  face,  that  he  see  not  the  grown** 
—Note,  v.  8;  the  symbol  In  v.  6  is  espial  nt-o  lu  this  verst,. 
He  shall  muffle  his  face  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  :  a  hu 
miltatlou  for  a  king  I     13.  My  net— lhe  Chaldean  army 
He  shall  be  inextricably  entangled  in  it,  as  in  the  tueahwv 
of  a  net.    it  Is  GocTs  net  (Job  19.6).    Babylon   was  Goii'ii 
instrument  (Isaiah  10.5).    Called  "a  net'  (iiabsfckuk  L 
1H8),     bring  htm  to  Babylon  .  .  .  yet  shall    *«»  aoetm 
it — because    he    should    be  deprived  of  sight    before  he 
arrived  there  (Jeremiah  52.  11).    14.  nil  .  .  .  about  hlan— 
his  satellites:  his  body-guard,     banda — Ui..  uu-  «i*j.i  of 
an  army  (Isaiah  8.  8).     rfro.vn  oat  .  .  .  «»i>m  *flu  tfcuwv 
— {Note,  oh.  i.  2.  12.1     16.  1  will  leave  a  tew      .   .  thai  ttaa># 
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bxm}  declare  .  .  .  nhominntioiu — God's  purpose  in  scat- 
tering a  remnant  of  Jews  among  the  Gentiles;  viz.,  not 
itnly  that  they  themselves  should  be  weaned  from  Idol- 
atry (see  v.  l/i),  bat  that  by  their  own  word,  as  also  by  their 
wtic/U  xUile  us  exile*,  they  should  make  God's  righteous- 
u*MS  manifest  among  the  Gentiles,  as  vindicated  In  their 
punishment  for  their  sins  (of.  Isaiah  43.  10;  Zecharlah  8. 
IS).  18.  Symbolical  representation  of  the  famine  and 
fltnr  with  which  they  should  eat  their  scanty  morsel, 
In  their  exile,  and  especially  at  the  siege.  10.  people 
of  the  land— the  Jews  "in  the  land"  of  Chaldea  who 
thought  themselves  miserable  as  being  exiles,  and  envied 
the  Jews  left  In  Jerusalem  as  fortunate,  land  of  Israel — 
contrasted  with  "the  people  in  the  land"  of  Chaldea.  So 
Car  from  belug  fortunate,  as  the  exiles  in  Chaldea  re- 
garded them,  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  are  truly  miserable, 
for  the  worst  is  before  them,  wherea*  the  exiles  have 
escaped  the  miseries  of  the  coming  siege,  land  .  ,  . 
Aeaolnte  from  all  that  is  therein— Mf.,  ''that  the  land 
{viz.,  Judea)  may  bo  despoiled  of  the  fulness  thereof;" 
emptied  of  the  inhabitants  and  abundance  of  flocks 
and  corn  with  which  it  was  filled,  because  of .  .  . 
violence— {Psalm  107.34.)  20.  the  cltlet*—  left  In  Judea, 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  *3.  proverb — the 
Infidel  scoff,  that  the  threatened  Judgment  was  so  long 
In  coming,  It  would  not  come  at  all,  had  by  frequent  re- 
petition come  to  be  a  "proverb"  with  them.  This  skep- 
tical habit  contemporary  prophets  testify  to  (Jeremiah  17. 
15;  20.7;  Zephanlah  1.  12).  Ezekiel,  at  the  Chebar,  thus 
sympathizes  with  Jeremiah,  and  strengthens  his  testi- 
mony at  Jerusalem.  The  tendency  to  the  same  scoff  showed 
Itself  in  earlier  times,  but  not  then  developed  into  a  set- 
tled " proverb"  (Isaiah  5.  IP;  Amos  5. 18).  It  shall  again  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  last  times,  when  "  faith"  shall  be 
regarded  as  an  antiquated  thing  (Luke  18.  8),  seeing  that 
it  remains  stationary,  whereas  worldly  arts  and  sciences 
progress,  and  when  the  "continuance  of  all  things  from 
oreation"  will  be  the  argument  against  the  possibility  of 
their  being  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  still  by  the  coming 
af  the  Lord  (Isaiah  06.  5;  2  Peter  8.  3,  4).  The  very  long-suf- 
fering of  God,  which  ought  to  lead  men  to  repeutance,  is 
made  an  argument  against  His  word  (Eoclesiastes  8.  11; 
A'nos  6.  3).  tluy*  .  .  .  prolonged  ,  .  .  vision  fatleth— 
their  twofold  argument:  (1)  The  predictions  shall  not  come 
'.o  pass  till  long  after  our  time.  (2)  They  shall  fail  and 
prove  vain  shadows.  God  answers  both  in  v.  23,  25.  «3. 
e«ect—  lit.,  the  u-ord,  viz.,  fulfilled;  i.  e.,  the  effective  fulfil- 
ment of  whatever  the  prophets*  have  spoken  is  at  hand. 
M.)>oiiiore  .  .  .  vain  vision  .  .  .  flattering  divination 
—All  those  false  prophets  (Lamentations  2.  14),  who  "  flat- 
tered" the  people  with  promises  of  peace  and  safety,  shall 
be  detected  and  confounded  by  the  event  Itself.  8».  ■word 
.  .  .  shall  come  to  pass — In  opposition  to  their  scoff  "  the 
vision  f«.llef.b"  (v.  22).  The  repetition,  "I  will  speak  .  .  . 
sp*ak,"  Ac.  (or  as  Faikbairn,"  For  I,  Jehovah,  will  speak 
whatever  word  I  shall  speak,  and  It  shall  be  done")  im- 
plies, that  whenever  God  speaks,  the  effect  must  follow; 
tor  God,  who  speaks,  is  not  divided  in  Himself  (tf.  28;  Isa- 
iah i>5.  11 ;  Daniel  3.  12;  Luke  21.  83).  no  more  prolonged 
— lu  opposition  to  the  scoff  (v.  22),  "The  dayB  are  pro- 
longed." In  yonr  days— whilst  yoa  are  living  (cf.  Mat- 
thew 24.  M).  ZT.  Not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  scoff  (v.  22); 
there  the  xi'uffrmt  asserted  that  the  evil  was  so  often  threat- 
ened and  postponed,  it  must  have  no  reality;  here/ormaJ- 
\xU  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  a  day  of  evil  Is  coming, 
but  assert  It  is  far  off  yet  (Amos  8.  8).  The  transition  is 
Busy  from  this  carnal  security  to  the  gross  Infidelity  of  the 
ftjrrner  clas«. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  I  -IB.  Dksumoiation  of  Fausb  Prophets  ajtd 
iaorKKTKaflKa;  thkir  Faujb  TicACKnto*,  ajtd  God's 
ooar8BO.UK>-T  Jcdomknts.  1.  As  oh.  12.  denounced  the 
folae  expectations  of  the  people,  so  this  denounces  the 
falsa  leaders  who  fed  those  expectations.  As  an  indepen- 
dent witness,  Ezekiel  confirms  at  the  Chebar  the  testi- 
mony of  i  eremlah  (ch.  29.  21,  31)  In  bis  letter  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  captive  exiles  acalxust  the  false  orophets;  of 
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these  wine  were  conscious  knaves,  others  fanatical  dnpo 
of  their  own  frauds;  e.  g.,  Ahab,  Zedoklah,  and  Shemaian  ' 
Hananlah  must  have  believed  his  own  lie,  else  he  wonli 
not  have  specified  so  circumstantial  details  (Jeremiah  » 
2-4);  the  conscious  knaves  gave  only  geiwral  assurance? 
of  peace  (Jeremiah  5.  31;  8.  14;  14.  13).    The  language  ot 
Ezekiel  has  plain  references  to  the  similar  language  ot 
Jeremiah  (e.  g.,  Jeremiah  23. 9-88);  the  bane  of  false  propb 
ecy,  which  had  its  stronghold  in  Jerusalem,  bavin 
some  degree  extended  to  the  Chebar;  this  chapter,  therel^ 
fore,  is,  primarily,  intended  as  a  message  to  those  still  1) 
the  Jewish  metropolis;  and,  secondarily,  for  the  good  o| 
the  exiles  at  the  Chebar.   3.  that  prophesy — viz.,  a  speed 
return  to  Jerusalem,    out  of  .  .  .  own  hearts — alludinj* 
to  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah  23.  18,  28);  i.  e.,  whaii 
they  prophesied  was  what  they  and  the  people  tirUhedi 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.    The  people  \vi»/ied  I 
be  deceived,  and  bo  were  deceived.    They  were  lnexcusft 
able,  for  they  had  among  them  true  prophets  (who  spak 
not  their  own  thoughts,  but  as  they  were  moved  by  th 
Holy  Ghost,  2  Peter  1.  21),  whom  they  might  have  kuowf 
to  be  such,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  know  (John  S.  19). 
foolish— though  vaunting  as  though  exclusively  possess 
ing  "wisdom"  (1  Corinthians  1.  19-21);  the  fear  of  Go] 
being   the   only  beginning   of  wisdom   (Psalm   111.  10; 
their  own  spirit— Instead  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    A  three 
fold  distinction  lay  between  the  false  and  the  true  propbi 
ets:  (I)  The  source  of  their  messages  respectively;  of  th 
false,  "  their  own  hearts ;"  of  the  true,  an  object  preseute* 
to  the  spiritual  sense  (named  from  the  noblest  of  th 
senses,  a  teeing)  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  from  without,  no 
produced  by  their  own  natural  powers  of  reflection.    Th 
word,  the  body  of  the  thought,  presented  itself  not  audi 
bly  to  the  natural  sense,  but  directly  to  the  spirit  of  th 
prophet ;  and  so  the  perception  of  It  Is  properly  called 
teeing,  he  perceiving  that  which  thereafter  forms  itself  tj 
his  soul  as  the  cover  of  the  external  word  [Delitszch] 
hence  the  peculiar  expression,  seeing  the  word  of  God  (isa 
lah  2.  1 ;  13.  1 ;  Amos  1.  1 ;  Mlcah  1.  1).    (2)  The  point  al  ma 
at;  the  false  "walking  after  their  own  spirit;'  thetrut 
after  the  Spirit  of   God.    (8)  The  result:    the  false  sal 
nothing,  but  spake  as  If  they  had  seen/  the  trne  had 
vision,  not  subjective,  but  objectively  real.  [FArKBArHK. 
A  refutation  of  those  who  set  the  inward  word  above  th 
objective,  aud  represent  the  Bible  as  flowing  subjective! 
from  the  inner  light  of  Its  writers,  not  from  the  revelatloj 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  without.    "They  are  Impatlen 
to  get  possi-ssion  of  the  Kernel  without  its  fostering  she! 
—they  would  have  Christ  without  the  Bible."  [Benokl 
4.  foxe*—  which   cunningly  "spoil    the  vines"  (Song   o 
Solomon  2.  15),  Israel  being  the  vineyard  (Psalm  80.  8-1/! 
Isaiah  5.  1-7;  27.  2:  Jeremiah  2.  21);  their  duty  was  to  hav 
guarded  it   from  being  spoiled,  whereas  they  themselve 
spoiled  it  by  corruptions.    In  .  .  .  deserts—  where  there  1 
nothing  to  eat ;  whence  the  foxes  become  so  ravenon*  an 
crafty  In  their  devices  to  get  food.    So  the  prophet*  war. 
der  in  Israel,  a  moral  desert,  unrestrained,  greedy  of  gal 
which  they  get  by  craft.     5.  not  gone  up  Into  .  .  .  gap 
— metaphor  from  breachet  made  In  a  wall,  to  which  th 
defenders  ought  to  betake  themselves  In  order  to  rep< 
the  entrance  of  the  foe.    The  breach  is  that  made  In  t.h 
theocracy  through  the  nation's  sin ;  and,  unless  It  be  mad 
up,  the  vengeance  of  God  will  break  In  through  It.    Thoe 
who  would  advise  the  people  to  repentance  are  the  rt 
storers  of  the  breach  (ch.  22.  30;  Psalm  108.  23,  SO),    hedge- 
the  law  of  God  (Psalm  80. 12 ;  Isaiah  5.  2,  5) ;  by  violating  1 
the  people  stripped  themselves  of  the  fence  of  God's  prt 
tection,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  foe.    The  false  prophet 
did  not  try  to  repair  the  evil  by  bringing  back  the  peopl 
to  the  law  with  good  counsels,  or  by  checking  the  t* 
with  reproofs.    These  two  duties  answer  to  the  doubl 
office  of  defenders  in  case  of  a  breaeh  made  In  a  wall :  ( 
To  repair  the  breach  from  within.    (2)  To  oppose  the  ft 
from  without,    to  stand— i.  «.,  that  the  city  cthj  "stand 
In  .  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  Cord— In  the  day  of  the  battle  whio 
God  wages  against  Israel  for  their  sins,  ye  do  not  try  I 
stay  God's  vengeance  by  prayers,  and    by  leading  til 
nation   to   repentance.    «.  made  others  to  hone.  *«.• 
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'they  hoped"  to  ocmflrm  (4.  «.,  make  good)  their 


1^4*  (-i(J,  by  the  event  oorreii  pond  lug  to  their  prophecy.    The 
on!  «7cftt  w  requires  this.   [Havkkitiot.]    Also  the  parallel 
fijil  arise,  "they  have  seen  vanity,"  Implies  that  they  be- 
lli, leved  their  own  lie  (2  Thessalonlans  2. 11).    Subjective 
o|»velnt.loti  is  false,  unless  It  rests  on  the  objective.    8.  I 
o(» n»   against  yon— rather,  understand,  "I  oome  against 
J  roa,"  to  punish  your  wicked  profanation  of  my  name  (cf. 
(JU» relation  2.  5,  16).    9.  mine  hand— my  power  In  ven- 
r»5esmce.      not  .  .  .  In  .  .  .  aaaembly— rather,  the  council; 
,  ii  'they  shall  not  occupy  the  honourable  offloe of  councillors 
«n  the  senate  of  elders  after  the  return  from  Babylon" 
H  Ezra  2.  1,  2).     neither  .  .  .  written  In  .  .  .  Israel — they 
id  dial!  not  even  have  a  place  In  the  register  kept  of  all  ciH- 
iia  ten*'  names ;  they  shall  be  erased  from  It,  Just  an  the  names 
■  »f  those  who  died  In  the  year,  or  bad  been  deprived  of 
dt  fdtlsenehlp  for  their  crimes,  were  at  the  annual  revlsal 
;ni  erased.    Cf.  Jeremiah  17.  IS;  Luke  10.  20;  Revelation  8.  6,  as 
at  so  those  rpirittuilly  Israelites;  John  1.  47,  and  those  not  so. 
lb  [Jterally  fulfilled  (Ezra  2.  69,  62;  cf.  Nehemlah  7.  5;  Psalm 
m  B.  28).    neither  .  .  .  enter  .  .  .  land— they  shall    not  so 
1  |mueh  as  be  allowed  to  come  back  at  all  to  their  oountry. 
m  10.  Because,  even  because— The  repetition  heightens  the 
i«(  emphasis.    Peace — Safety  to  the  nation.    Esek lei  confirms 
H  Jeremiah  6.  14;  8. 11.    one — lit.,  this  one;  said  eontempta- 
«  ously,  as  In  2  Chronicles  28.  22.    a  -wall— rather,  a  loose  wall. 
ph  Ezeklel  had  said,  that  the  false  prophets  did  not  "go  np 
'Ii  Into  the  gaps,  or  make  np  the  breaches"  (v.  6),  as  good 
ti  architects  do;  now  he  adds  that  they  make  a  bustling 
lb  show  of  anxiety  about  repairing  the  wall;  but  It  Is  with- 
M  bnt  right  mortar,  and  therefore  of  no  use.    one  . .  .  others 
Ti  I— hesldes  individual  effort.,  they  jointly  co-operated  to  delude 
dlf.he  people,    dan  bed  .  .  .  with  urn  tempered  mortar — as 
\  sand    without   lime,   mud    without    straw.     [Grottos.] 
1  Fairbairn  translates,  "plaster  It  with  whitewash."    But 
li  besides  the  hypocrisy  of  merely  outwardly  "  daubing"  to 
i;  make  the  wall  look  fair  (Matthew  23.  27,  29;   Acta  28.  8), 
9  there  Is  Implied  the  unsoundness  of  the  wall  from  the 
*  »l)sence  of  true  uniting  cement ;  the  "  untempered  cement" 
i  answering  to  the  lie  of  the  prophets,  who  say,  in  support 
(  ty  their  prophecies,  "Thus  salth  the  Lord,  when  the  Lord 
I  hath  rot  spoken"  (ch.  22.  28).    11.  overflowing— inunda- 
ling;  such  as  will  at  once  wash  away  the  mere  clay  mor- 
itar.    The  three  most  destructive  agents  shall  co-operate 
IBgalnst  the  wall— wind,  rain,  and  hailstones.    These  last 
In  the  East  are  more  out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature, 
aDd  are  therefore  often  particularly  specified  as  the  In- 
struments of  God's  displeasure  against  His  foes  (Exodus 
9.  18 ;  Joshua  10.  11;  Job  88.  22;  Psalm  18.  12,  18;  Isaiah  28. 
J;  SO.  SO;  Revelation  16.  21).    The  Hebrew  here  Is,  lit.,  stones 
•/  ice.    They  fall  In  Palestine  at  times  an  Inch  thick  with 
a  destructive  velocity.    The  personification  heightens  the 
i  vivid  effect,  "O  ye  hailstones."    The  Chaldeans  will  be 
the  violent  agency  whereby  God  will  unmask  and  refute 
them,  overthrowing  their  edifice  of  lies.    13.  shall  It  not 
be  said— Your  vanity  and  folly  shall  be  so  manifested, 
i  that  it  shall  pass  Into  a  proverb,  "  Where  Is  the  daubing?" 
i  Ac.    13.  God  repeats,  in  His  mem  name,  as  the  Source  of 
I  the  coming  calamity,  what  had  been  expressed  generally 
In  v.  1L    14.  The  repetition  of  the  same  threat  Is  to  awa- 
ken the  people  out  of  their  dream  of  safety  by  the  certainty 
of  the  event,    foundation— As  the  "wall"  represents  the 
security  of  the  nation,  so  the  "foundation"  Is  Jerusalem, 
on  the  fortifications  of  which  they  rested  their  confidence. 
GROTTOS  makes  the  "  foundation"  refer  to  the  false  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  rested ;    v.  18  supports  the  former 
view.    18.   prophesy   concerning  Jerusalem— with   all 
their  "seeing  visions  of  peace  for  her,"  they  cannot  ensure 
peace  or  safety  to  themselves.    17.  set  thy  face — put  on  a 
bold  countenance,  fearlessly  to  denounce  them  (ch.  8.  8,  9; 
Isaiah  50.  7).    daughters— the  false  prophetesses ;  alluded 
to  only  here;  elsewhere  the  guilt  specified  In  the  women 
!*-  the  active  share  they  took  in  maintaining  Idolatry  (ch. 
%.  H).    It  was  only  in  extraordinary  emergencies  that  God 
fcwtowed  prophecy  on  women,  e.  g.  on  Miriam,  Deborah, 
Knldah  (Exodus  15.  20;  Judges  4.  4;  2  Kings  22.  14);  so  In 
tills  laat  days  to  come  (Joel  2.  28).    The  rareness  of  such  in- 
teM.-iw  enhanced  their  guilt  in  pretending  inspiration. 


18.  sew  pillows  ...  to  arm-holes — rather  elbmss  omu 
wrists,  for  whioh  the  false  prophetesses  made  cushions  ta 
lean  on,  as  a  symbolical  act,  typifying  tbe  perfect  tran- 
quility which  they  foretold  to  those  consulting  them. 
Perhaps  they  made  their  dupes  rest  on  these  cushions  la 
a  fancied  state  of  ecstasy ;  after  they  had  made  th«:m  at 
first  stand  (whence  the  expression,  "every  stature."  !a 
used  for  "  men  of  every  age").  As  the  men  are  said  ta 
have  built  a  wall  (v.  10),  so  the  women  are  said  to  sew 
pillows,  Ac,  both  alike  typifying  the"  peace"  they  prom- 
ised the  impenitent,  make  kerchiefs — magical  w-Uh 
which  they  put  over  the  heads  of  those  consulting  them, 
as  if  to  fit  them  for  receiving  a  response,  that  they  might 
be  rapt  in  spiritual  trance  above  the  world,  head  of 
every  stature — men  of  every  age,  old  and  young,  grew 
and  small,  if  only  these  bad  pay  to  otter  them.  hunt 
souls— eagerly  trying  to  allure  them  to  the  love  of  your- 
selves (Proverbs  6.  26;  2  Peter  2.  14),  so  as  unwarily  to  be- 
come your  prey,  will  ye  save  .  .  .  souls  .  .  .  that  come 
unto  you— will  ye  haul  after  souls,  aud  when  they  are 
yours  ("oome  unto  you"),  will  ye  proniije  them  life* 
"Save"  is  explained  (v.  221,  "promising  Jlfe."  (GROTirrfi.j 
Calvin  explains,  "Will  ye  hunt  my  people's  souls,  and 
yet  will  ye  save  your  own  souls;"  I,  the  Lord  God,  will  not 
allow  It.  But  "  save"  Is  used  (v.  19)  of  the  false  prophet- 
esses promising  life  to  the  Impenitent,  so  that  Knglvih  Ver- 
sion and  Grottus  explain  it  best.  19.  handfuls— ex- 
pressing the  paltry  gain  for  which  they  bartered  Im- 
mortal souls  (cf.  Micah  3.  5,  11;  Hebrews  12.  16).  They 
"polluted"  God  by  making  His  name  the  cloak  under 
which  they  uttered  falsehoods,  among  my  people— an 
aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  they  committed  it  "among 
tbe  people"  whom  God  had  chosen  as  peculiarly  His  own, 
and  among  whom  He  had  His  temple.  It  would  have 
been  a  sin  to  have  done  so  even  among  the  Gentiles,  who 
knew  not  God ;  much  more  so  among  the  people  of  Goi 
(cf.  Proverbs  28.  21).  slay  .  .  .  souls  that  should  no 
die,  Ac— to  predict  the  slaying  or  perdition  of  the  godl. 
whom  I  will  save.  As  true  ministers  are  said  to  save 
and  slay  their  hearers,  according  to  the  spirit  respectively 
in  which  these  receive  their  message  (2  Corinthians  2.  15, 
16) ;  so  false  ministers  imitate  them  ;  but  promise  safety 
to  those  on  the  broad  way  to  ruin,  and  predict  rum  to 
those  on  the  narrow  way  of  God.  my  people  that  hettr 
your  lies — who  are  therefore  wilfully  deceived,  so  that 
their  guilt  lies  at  their  own  door  (John  8.  19.)  '-to.  I  nm 
against,  your  pillows— i.  e.,  against,  your  lying  ceremo- 
nial tricks  by  which  ye  cheat  the  people,  to  make  them 
lly— oiz.,  Into  their  snares,  as  fowlers  disturb  birds  so  as 
to  be  suddenly  caught  In  the  net  spread  for  them.  "  Fly" 
Is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  to  those  lofty  spiritual  /tights 
to  which  they  pretended  to  raise  their  dupes,  when  they 
veiled  their  heads  with  kerchiefs  and  made  them  rest  on 
luxurious  arm-cushions  (v.  18).  la*  .  .  .  souls  go — "ye 
make  them  n>"  in  order  to  destroy  them;  "I  will  let 
them  go"  in  order  to  save  them  (Psalm  91.  8;  Proverbs  &. 
5;  HoseaO.  8).  ai.  In  your  hand— in  your  power.  "My 
people"  are  the  elect  remnant  of  Israel  to  be  saved.  y» 
shall  know— by  the  Judgment*  which  ye  shall  suffer, 
aa.  ye  have  made  .  .  .  the  righteous  sad — by  tying  pro- 
dictions  of  calamities  impending  over  the  godly,  strength- 
ened .  .  .  wicked— (Jeremiah  28. 14.)  heart  of .  . .  right- 
eous .  .  .  hands  of .  .  .  wicked— heart  is  applied  to  the 
righteous,  because  the  terrors  foretold  penetrated  to  their 
Inmost  feelings;  hands,  to  the  wicked,  because  they  were 
so  hardened  as  not  only  to  despise  God  In  their  minds, 
but  also  to  manifest  it  in  their  whole  acts,  as  if  avowedly 
waging  war  with  Him.  S3,  ye  shall  see  no  mere  vanity 
—the  event  shall  confute  your  lies.  Involving  yourselves 
in  destruction  (v.  9;  oh.  14.  8;  15.  7;  Micah  3.  »). 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-23.  Hypocritical  Inquirers  ARK  ANB'W'KUJSD 
ACCORDING  TO  THKIR  HYPOCRISY.  T*HB  CAI^AJfrriiEfi 
COMING  ON  THJ  PKOPLK;    BUT  A    RKJUKAKT  IB  TO  ESCA-PK 

I.  elders — pemonu  holding  that  dignity  among  the  oj!ic» 
at  the  Cbebar.    Grottt»«  refers  this  to  Sleraiah  and  tuAMi 
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lent  Willi  11  i  •  11  from  Jiylaa  (Jeremiah  51 .  SB).    The  prophet  .'« 
ilrst,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  Inquirers, 
»Bd,  secondly,  foretelling  the  calamities  coming  on  Jndea, 
may  furnish   an    Idea  of  the  subject  of  their  Inquiry. 
»ui  before  m»— not  at  once  able  to  find  a  beginning  of 
tbelr  speech;    Indicative  of  anxiety  and    despondency. 
a.  lieurt  .  .  .  fa*e — tbe  heart  la  first  corrupted,  and  then 
tbe  outward  manifestation  of  idol-worship  to/lows;   they 
set  their  Idols  before  their  rye*.    With  all  their  pretence 
of  consulting  C4od  now.  they  have  not  even   put  away 
their  Idols  outwardly ;  Implying  gross  contempt  of  God. 
"Set  op,"  bit,,  rawed  al»ft ;  Implying  thai  their  Idols  had 
gained  the  supreme  ascendancy  over  them.    stuoibllng- 
tolo'-k  of.  .  .  InhjuUy— Hee  Proverbs  8.21,28,  "Let  not 
Uiern  (Gixi's  laws)  dop-irt  from  thine  eye*,  then  .  .  .  thy 
foot  shall  not  stumble."    Instead  of  God's  law,  which,  by 
iKstng  kept  before  their  eyes,  would  have  saved  them  from 
•tumbling,  they  set.  up  their  Idols  before  tbelr  eyes,  which 
proved  n  stumbling-block,  causing  them  to  stumble  (oh. 
1.  )y>.     Inquired  of  at  all — lit.,  should  I  with  itu/uiry  be  in- 
quired of  by  such  uypocrltes  as  they  are?  (Psalm  66.18; 
Proverbs   15,29;   28.9.)    4.  and  cometh — and  yet  cometh, 
(signing   himself   to  be  a  true  worshipper  of  Jehovah, 
bian  that  cometh — so  the  Margin  Hebrew  reads.    Bat  the 
Utzt  Hebrew  reading  Is,  "  according  to  if,  according  to  the 
multitude  of  his  idols:"  the  antlcipative  clause  with  the 
pronoun   not  being  pleonastic,  but  Increasing  the  em- 
phasis of   the  following  clause  with  the  noan.    "1  will 
uuwer,"  W.,  rellexlvely,  "I   will   myself  (or  for  myself) 
answer  htm."     according  to  .  .  .  Idols — thus,  "answer- 
tug  a  fool  according  to  his  folly;"    making  the  sinner's 
nun  his  punishment;    retributive  Justice  (Proverbs  1.81; 
4>.  5).    9.  That  I  may  takes — i.  «.,  unveil  and  overtake  with 
punishment  the  dissimulation  and  Impiety  of  Israel  hid  in 
(heir  own  heart.    Or,  rather,  "  That  I  may  punish  them  by 
answering  them  after  their  own  hearts;"  corresponding  to 
"  Recording  to  the  multitude  of  his  Idols"  (Note,  v.  4);  an 
Instance  Is  given,  v.  t);    Romans  1.  28;   2  Tbessalonlans  2. 
11,  God  giving  tbem  up  in  wrath  to  their  own  lie.    Idols — 
though  pretending  to  "inquire"  of  me,  "in  their  hearts" 
they    are    "wlnDged    from    me,"   and   love   "idols."    6. 
though  God  so  threatened  the  people  for  tbelr  Idolatry 
fp.  6),  yel  He  would  rather  they  should  avert  the  calamity 
by    "  repentance."     tune    yourselves  —  CALVIl*    translates, 
"turn  oOtcrs"  [viz.,  the  stranger  proselytes  in  the  land). 
As  ye  have   been   the   advisers  of  others  (see  v.  7,  "the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  In  Israel")  do  Idolatry,  so  bestow 
at  least  as  much  pains  In  turning  them  to  the  truth:  tbe 
surest  proof  of  repentance.     Hut  the  parallelism  to  h,  3,  4 
feroum  Mnglixh  Version;  their  sin   was  twofold:   (1.)  "  In 
their  heart''  or  inner  man.    (2.)  "Pnt  before  their  face," 
L  «.,  exhibited  outwardly.    So  their  repentance  is  gener- 
ally expressed  by  "repent,"  and  is  then  divided  Into:  (I.) 
"Turn  yourselves  (inwardly)  from  your  Idols."    (2.)  "Turn 
away  your  faces (outwardly) from  all  your  abominations." 
it  Is  noi   Ukely  that  an  exhortation  to  convert  others 
should  oouie  between  the  two  affecting    themselves.    7. 
irtr*>.u(^«ir—  tbe  proselyte,  tolerated  in  Israel  only  on  con- 
dition o!   worshipping  no  God  hut  Jehovah  (Leviticus  17. 
W,  H).     Inquire  at  him  concerning  rae-ie.,  concerning 
my  veil),     by   myself— not  by  word,  but  by  deed,  i.e.,  by 
judgments,  /narking  my  hand  and  direct  agency ;  instead  of 
answering  him  through  the  prophet  he  consults.    Vaik- 
kaihj*  translates,  as  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  as  in  the  previous 
clau*'-,  "  concerning  me,"  it  is  natural  that  God  should  use 
i/m  *a»*T  expression  in  Ills  reply  as  was  used  In  the  consult- 
ation of  Him.  liut  thet«7M0, 1  think,  is  thesame.  Tbehypo- 
arlte  Inquires  ol  the  prophet  concerning   God;  and  God, 
instead  of  replying  through  the  prophet,  replies  for  Him- 
self concerning  Himself.     *•  uiaka  him  a  shrn — lit.,  "  I  will 
destroy  him  so  as  to  become  a  sign;"  It  will  be  no  ordin- 
ary destruction,  but  such  as  will  make  him  be  an  object 
pointed  at  with  wonder  by  all,  as  Korah,  Ac.  (Numbers 
*5.  10  ,   Deuteronomy  28.  37).     9.  I  th»  JLtrd  have  deceived 
i.'ia*  prophet — not  directly,  bnt  through  tut  tan  and  his 
ministers;   not  merely  permlsslvely,  but  by  overruling 
their  evil  to  serve  tbe  purposes  of  His  righteous  Judgment, 
to  be  a  toaebfti-nne   to  separate    tho  precious   from  the 
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vile,  and  to  "prove"   His  people  (Deuteronomy  13.  J, 
Kings  22.  28;    Jeremiah  4.  10;    2  Tbessalonlans  2.  11,  111 
BJvIl  comes  not  from  God,  though  Ood  overrules  It  to  serv 
His  will  (Job  12.  10:   Tames  1.  18;,    This  declaration  of  Goll 
Is  intended  to  answer  their  objection.  "Jeremiah  :iti<i  Eat 
kiel  are  but  two  opposed  to  the  many  prophets  who  anil 
nounce  'peace'  to  us."     "Nay,  deceive  not  yourselvefl 
those  prophets  of  yours  are  deluding  yo-u,  and  I  permn 
them  to  do  so  as  a  righteous  Judgment  on  your  wilful 
blindness."    10.  As  they  dealt  deceitfully  with  God  trl 
seeking  answers  of   peace  without  repentance,  so  Goi] 
would  let  them  be  dealt  deceitfully  with  by  the  prophetl 
whom  they  consulted.    God  would  chastise  their  sin  wlUJ 
a  corresponding  sin;  as  they  rejected  the  safe  direction,] 
of  the  true  light,  he  would  semi  the  pernicious  delusion 
of  a  false  one;  prophets  would  be  given  them  who  should 
re-echo  the  deeeltfulness  that  already  wrought  In  thel; 
own  bosom,  to  tbelr  ruin.    IFairbaikn.)    The  people  bat1 
themselves  alone  to  blame,  for  they  were  long  ago  lore 
warned  how  to  discern  and  to  treat  a  false  prophet  (Deo 
teronomy  18.  8);    the  very  existence  of  such    deceiver 
among  tbem  was  a  sign  of  God's  Judicial  displeasure  (cl 
in  Haul's  case,  1  Samuel  16.14;  28.  6,7).     They  and  th«! 
prophet,  being  dupes  of  a  common  delusiou.  should  be  In  | 
volved  In  a  common  ruin.     11.  Love  was  Uie  spring  ol 
God's  very  Judgments  on  His  people,  who  were  Insurable 
by  any  other  process  (ch.  11.  20;  37.  27).     13.  The  secont 
part  of  the  chapter:  the  effect  which  the  presence  of  it, 
few  righteous  persons  was  to  have  on  tho  purposes  of  Got. 
(cf.  Genesis  18.  24-82).     God  bad  told  Jeremiah  that  thi 
guilt  ol  Judah  was  too  great  to  be  pardoned  even  for  thi, 
Intercession  of  Moses  and  Samuel  (Psalm  99.  6;  Jeiemlal 
14.  2;  15,  1),  which  had  prevailed  formerly  (Exodus  32.  U-_ 
14;  Numbers  14.  13-20;  1  Samuel  7.  8-12),  implying  tbe  ex-] 
traonlinary  helnousness  of  their  guilt,  since  in  ordinary 
'•lines  "the  effectual   fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  mar. 
(for  others)  avalletb  much  "  (James  5. 16).    Ezeklel  supple- 
ments Jeremiah  by  adding  that  not  only  those  two  onot. 
successful  intercessors,  but  not  even  the  three  pre-eml-, 
nentiy  righteous  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  could  stay 
Uod's  Judgments  by  their  righteousness.    13.  staff  of  .  ,  . 
bread    on  which   man's  existence  Is  supported  as  on  i 
staff  (ch.  4. 16;  5.  16;  Leviticus  26.  26;  Psalm  104.  15;  Isaiah 
8.  1).     I  wUl  send  a  famine.     1*.  Xoah,  Daniel  ,  .  .  Job— 
specified  tn  particular  as  having  been  saved  from  over- 
whelming calamities  for   their  personal  righteousness 
Noah  bad  tbe  members  of  his  family  alone  given  to  him, 
amidst  the  general  wreck.    Daniel  saved  from  the  fury  of, 
the  king  of  Babylon  the  three  youths  (Daniel  2.  17,  18,  48, 
49).    Though  his  prophecies  mostly  were  later  than  thosf 
of  Ezeklel,  his  fame  for  piety  and  wisilorn  was  already  estab- 
lished, and  the  events  recorded  (Daniel  1.  2)  had  trans- 
pired.   The  Jews  would  naturally,  In  their  fallen  condl-, 
lion,  pride  themselves  on  one  who  reflected  such  glory  on 
his  nation  at  the  heathen  capital,  and  would  build  vain, 
hopes  (here  set  aside)  on   his  influence  in  averting   ruin 
from  tbem,    Thus  the  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  l>an 
iel  from  tills  passage  vanishes.     "Job"  forms  the  climax 
(and  Is  therefore  put  out  of  chronological  order),  having 
not  even  been  left  a  son  or  a  daughter,  and  having  had 
himself  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  suffering  before  hia 
final  deliverance,  and  therefore  forming  the  most  simple 
Instance  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  would  save  tht 
righteous  themselves  alone  in  thenatlon,  and  thai  after  an 
ordeal  of  suffering,  but  not  spare  even  a  son  or  daughter 
for  their  sake  (v.  16,  IS,  20;  cf.  Jeremiah  7.  16;  11. 14;  14.  11). 
deliver  .  .  .  souls  by  .  .  .  righteousness — (Proverbs  11.  4); 
not  the  righteousness  of  works,  hut  that  of  grace,  a  truth 
less   clearly   understood    under    the    law   (Romans  4.  8). 
15-'41.  The argumezit  Is  cumulative.    He  first  puts  the.  cass 
of  the  land  sinning  so  as  to  fall  under  the  judgment  of 
a  famine  (v.  13);  then  {v.  16)  " noisome  beasts"  (Levltico* 
26.22);  then  "the  sword;"  then,  worst  of  all,  "pestilence:' 
the  three  most  righteous  of  men  should  deliver  only  them 
selves,  In  these  several  four  cases.   In  t>.  21  he  concentrate! 
the  whole  In  one  mass  of  condemnation,   if  Noah,  Daniel 
Job,  could  not  deliver  the  land,  when  deserving  only  t»»» 
Judgment,  "how   much  more"  when  all  four  )u;lgm»ni* 
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jomulned  are  Justly  to  visit  the  land  for  lin,  shall  these 
hree  righteous  men  not  deliver  It.  19.  In  blood— not  lit- 
1 irally.  In  Hebrew,  "blood"  expresses  every  prematnre 
vfilnd  0/  death,  ai.  How  mncb  in  or* — lit,  "Sorely  shall 
bit  be  so  now,  when  I  send,"  Ac.  If  none  could  avert  the 
jj[>rt«  only  judgment  Incurred,  surely  now,  when  all  four  are 
^incurred  by  sin,  much  more  Impossible  It  will  be  to  deliver 
JJthe  land.  32.  Yet  ...  a  remnant — not  of  righteous  per- 
,  ions,  but  some  of  the  guilty  who  should  "come  forth"  from 
.  .he  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  to  lead  a  life 
lot  hopeless  exile  there.  The  reference  here  is  to  Judgment, 
JjkOt  mercy,  as  v.  23  shows,  ye  shall  see  their  .  .  .  doings  | 
J'md  .  .  .  i>e  comforted — ye,  the  exiles  at  the  Chebar,  who 
Ijiow  murmur  at  God's  Judgment  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
m  Jerusalem  as  harsh,  when  ye  shall  see  the  wicked  "ways" 
gu^nd  character  of  the  escaped  remnant,  shall  acknowledge 
Jlthat  both  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  deserved  their 
jjBate;  his  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Judgment 
Jjurill  reconcile  you  to  it,  and  so  ye  shall  be  "comforted'* 
.Tinder  it.  [Calvin.]  Then  would  follow  mercy  to  the 
;lect  remnant,  though  that  Is  not  referred  to  here,  but  In 
Jtjh.  20.  43.  23.  they  shall  comfort  yon— not  in  words,  but 
%,'?7  your  recognizing  in  their  manifest  guilt,  that  God  had 
■  jot  been  unjustly  severe  to  them  and  the  city. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

'  Ver.  1-8.    The  Worthlessness  or  thi  Vine  as  Wood, 

■ESPECIALLY  WHEN  BURNT,  IS  THK  IMAGE  OF  THK  WOBTH- 
l-E88NEH8  ASDGniLTOF  THE  JEWS,  WHO  SHALL  PASS  FROM 

')i«g  Fire  to  another.  This  chapter  represents,  in  the 
iray  of  a  brief  Introduction,  what  ch.  18.  details  minutely. 
I,  3.  What  has  the  vine-wood  to  make  It  pre-eminent 
thove  other  (oreat-woodt  Nothing.  Nay,  the  reverse. 
!)th,-r  tree*  yield  useful  timber,  but  vine-wood  is  soft, 
Brittle,  crooked,  and  seldom  large;  not  so  much  as  a 
■p'.n"  (the  large  wooden  peg  used  inside  houses  In  the 
:£ast  tc  hang  household  articles  on,  Isaiah  22.  23-25)  can  be 
>«ad<>  of  It.  Its  sole  excellency  Is  that  it  should  bear  fruit; 
'Then  it  does  not  bear  fruit  it  is  not  only  not  better,  but 
i  '«r!or  to  other  trees:  so  if  God's  people  lose  their  dis- 
'J  active  excellency  by  not  bearing  fruits  of  righteousness, 
itey  are  more  unprofitable  than  the  worldly  (Deuter- 
>nomy  32. 32),  for  they  are  the  vine;  the  sole  end  of  their 
>elng  is  to  bear  fruit  to  His  glory  (Psalm  80. 8,  9 ;  Isaiah  5. 
.,  Ac ;  Jeremiah  2.  21 ;  Hosea  10. 1 ;  Matthew  21.  S3).  In  all 
•espeots,  except  In  their  being  planted  by  God,  the  Jews 
were  Inferior  to  other  nations,  as  Egypt,  Babylon,  Ac, 
xa.,  in  antiquity,  extent  of  territory,  resources,  military 
■>ower,  attainments  in  arts  and  sciences,  or  than  a 
brunch  —  rather,  in  apposition  with  "  the  vine  tree." 
)mlt  or  than.  What  superiority  has  the  vine  if  it  be  but  a 
'vranch  among  the  tree*  of  the  forest,  i.  «.,  If,  as  having  no 
'"rult,  It  lies  cut  down  among  other  woods  of  trees  T  4. 
taat  Into  .  .  .  lire — (John  15.  6.)  both  the  ends— the  north 
tlngdora  having  been  already  overturned  by  Assyria 
under  Tlglath-plleser;  the  south  being  pressed  on  by 
Bgypt  (2  Kings  23.  29-85).  mtdat  of  it  Is  bnrned— rather, 
"Is  on  flame;"  viz.,  Jerusalem,  which  had  now  caught  the 
Same  by  the  attack  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Is  it  meet  for 
•ray  work— "  It,"  t.  e.,  the  scorched  part  still  remaining. 
I.  If  useless  before,  much  more  so  when  almost  wholly 
trarnt.  6.  So  will  I  give  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as 
being  utterly  unprofitable  (Matthew  21.  88-41;  25.  30;  Mark 
IL  12-14 ;  Luke  13.  ft-9)  In  answering  God's  design  that  they 
itaould  be  witnesses  for  Jehovah  before  the  heathen  (Mat- 
thew 3. 10;  5. 13).  7.  from  one  Are  .  .  .  another— (CI  Isaiah 
H.  18.)  "  Fire"  means  here  every  kind  of  calamity  (Psalm 
■.12).  The  Jewish  fugitives  shall  escape  from  the  ruin 
of  Jerusalem,  only  to  fall  into  some  other  calamity.  8. 
espaas— rather,  "  they  have  perversely  fallen  into  per- 
verse rebellion."  The  Jews  were  not  merely  tinner*  as 
the  other  nations,  but  revolter$  and  apostate*.  It  Is  one 
UUng  to  neglect  what  we  know  not,  but  quite  another 
iking  to  iespise  what  we  profess  to  worship  [JansottEj,  as 
Use  Jews  did  towards  God  and  the  law. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  l-«3.  Detailed  Application  or  thi  Paraboli 
cal  Delineation  of  Chap.  15.  to  Jehusalem  person 
ified  as  a  Daughter.  1.  Taken  up  by  God's  gratuitoai 
favour  from  Infancy  (v.  1-7);  2.  and,  when  grown  up.  Joined 
to  Him  in  spiritual  marriage  (v.  8-14);  3.  her  unfaithful- 
ness, her  sin  (v.  15-34);  4.  the  Judgment  (v.  35-62);  5.  her  un- 
looked-for restoration  (v.  53  to  the  close).  S.  cause  Jem- 
e&lem  to  know— Men  often  are  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive 
their  guilt  which  is  patent  to  all.  "Jerusalem"  represent* 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Judah.  3.  birth  .  .  .  nativity- 
thy  origin  and  birth  ;  lit.,  thy  diggings  (cf.  Isaiah  51.  1)  antt 
thy  bringing*  forth,  of...  Canaan— in  which  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  sojourned  before  going  to  Egypt,  and 
from  which  thou  didst  derive  far  more  of  thy  Innate  cha- 
racteristics than  from  the  virtues  of  those  thy  progenitors 
(ch.  21.30).  an  Aiitnrlte  .  .  .  an  Hlttlte — these  being  tb« 
most  powerful  tribes  stand  for  the  whole  of  the  Canaanit* 
nations  (cf.  Joshua  1.  4;  Amos  2.  9),  which  were  so  abom- 
inably corrupt  as  to  have  been  doomed  to  utter  extermi- 
nation by  God  (Leviticus  18.  24,  25,  28;  Deuteronomy  18.  12). 
Translate  rather,  "the  Amorlte  ...  the  Canaanlte,"  i.  «., 
these  two  tribes  personified;  their  wicked  characteristics, 
respectively,  were  concentrated  in  the  parentage  of  Israel 
(Genesis  15.  10).  "The  Hlttlte"  is  made  their  "mother;" 
alluding  to  Esau's  wives,  daughters  of  Heth,  whose  way* 
vexed  Rebekah  (Genesis  26.  84,  35;  27.  48),  but  pleased  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Jacob,  so  that  thest*  are  called, 
in  respect  of  morals,  children  of  the  Hlttlte  (cf.  v.  46\  *. 
Israel's  helplessness  In  her  first  struggling  Into  national 
existence,  under  the  image  of  an  Infant  (Hosea  2.  3)  cast 
forth  without  receiving  the  commonest  acts  of  parental 
regard.  Its  very  life  was  a  miracle  (Exodus  1.  15-22). 
navel  .  .  .  not  cut — without  proper  attention  to  the  navel 
string,  the  Infant  Just  born  is  liable  to  die.  neither  .  .  . 
washed  in  water  to  supple  tlie* — i.  «.,  to  make  the  skit 
soft.  Rather,  "for  purification;"  from  an  Arabic  root, 
[Mauker.J  Gksenius  translates  as  Margin,  "that  thou 
mlghtest  (be  presented  to  thy  parents  to)  be  looked  upon,"* 
as  is  customary  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  salted— anciently 
they  rubbed  Infants  with  salt  to  make  the  skin  dense  and 
firm.  5.  cast .  . .  in  .  .  .  open  field — the  exposure  of  in- 
fants was  common  in  ancient  times,  to  the  loathing  of 
thy  person — referring  to  the  unsightly  aspect  of  the  ex- 
posed infant.  Fairbairn  translates,  "  With  contempt  (oi 
disdainful  Indifference)  of  thy  life."  6.  when  1  pasaed  by 
—as  if  a  traveller,  polluted  in  .  .  .  blood— but  Piscator. 
"  ready  to  be  trodden  on."  I  said— In  contrast  to  Israel'* 
helplessness  stands  God's  omnipotent  word  of  grace 
which  bid  the  outcast  little  one  "  live."  in  thy  blood- 
though  thou  wast  foul  with  blood,  I  said  "Live."  [Oito- 
TIU8.]  "Live  in  thy  blood,"  i.  «.,  Live,  but  live  a  life  ex- 
posed to  many  deaths,  as  was  the  case  In  the  beginning* 
of  Israel's  national  existence,  in  order  to  magnify  tht 
grace  of  God.  [Calvin.]  The  former  view  is  preferable. 
Spiritually,  till  the  sinner  Is  made  sensible  of  his  abject 
helplessness,  he  will  not  appreciate  the  provisions  of 
God's  grace.  7.  caused  ...  to  multiply — lit.,  I .  .  .  made 
thee  a  myriad,  hud  .  .  .  of  field— the  produce  of  the  field. 
In  250  years  they  Increased  from  seventy-flve  persons  te 
eight  hundred  thousand  (Acts  7.  14).  [Calvin.]  But  set 
Exodus  12.  37,  88.  excellent  ornament*— lit.,  "ornament 
of  ornaments."  naked  .  .  .  bare — (Hosea  2.  8.)  IAL, 
"nakedness  .  .  .  bareness"  Itself;  more  emphatic  8.  thy 
time  ...  of  lore — lit..  Unit*  (cf.  Soug  of  Solomon  2.  10-18). 
Thou  wast  of  marriageable  age,  but  none  was  willing  to 
marry  thee,  naked  as  thou  wast,  I  then  regarded  thee 
with  a  look  of graae  when  the  ful.  time  of  thy  deliverance 
was  come  (Genesis  15.  18,  II ;  Acts  7.  «,  7).  It  Is  not  she  that 
makes  the  advance  to  God,  but  God  to  her ;  she  has  noth- 
ing to  entitle  her  to  snch  notice,  yet  He  regards  her  no* 
with  mere  benevolence,  but  with  love,  such  as  one  cher- 
ishes to  the  person  of  his  wife  (Song  of  Solomon  1.  V#- 
Jeremiah  81.8;  Malaohl  1.2).  8.  spread  my  skirt  •▼«« 
thee— the  mode  of  espousals  (Ruth  3.  9).  I  betrothed  thw 
(Deuterouomr  4. 87;  10.  H;  Hn««ii!.i).    The  cioa*  Is  oftew 
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«BeU  mi  u  btvl  coverlet  in  the  EmL  God  explains  what 
He  meant,  "  I  entered  Into  .  .  .  covenant  with  thee,"  1 «., 
at  Sinai.  80  Israel  became  "  the  wife  of  God's  covenant" 
{Isaiah  54.  5;  Jeremiah  a.  14;  Hose*  X  19, 20;  Malacht  2.  14). 
thou  .  . .  mine— (Exodus  19. 5;  Jeremiah  X  X)  9.  washed 
I  thee — as  brides  used  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  purl- 
■cation  (Esther  2.  12).  So  Israel,  before  the  giving  of  the 
law  at  Sinai  (Exodus  19. 14),  "  Moses  sanctified  the  people, 
and  they  washed  their  clothes."  80  believers  (1  Corin- 
thians 6.  11).  oil— emblem  of  the  Levltlcal  priesthood, 
the  type  of  Messiah  (Psalm  45.  7).  10.  Psalm  46.  IS,  14, 
similarly  describes  the  Church  (Israel,  the  appointed 
mother  of  Christendom)  adorned  as  a  bride  (so  Isaiah  61. 
10).  It  is  Messiah  who  provides  the  wedding  garment 
(Revelation  3.  18;  19.  8).  badger's  shin— tahash ;  others 
transkite,  seal  skins.  They  formed  the  overcoverlng  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  was  as  it  were  the  nuptial  tent  of 
God  and  Israel  (Exodus  26.  14),  and  were  the  material 
of  the  shoe*  worn  by  the  Hebrews  on  festival  days,  flue 
linen — used  by  the  priests  (Leviticus  8.  10) ;  emblem  of 
purity.  11.  The  marriage  gift*  to  Rebekah  (Genesis  24. 23, 
O).  12.  Jewel  on  thy  forehead — rather,  "a  ring  In  thy 
aose"  (Tsalah  8.  21).  a  crown-at  onoe  the  badge  of  a 
bride,  and  of  her  being  made  a  queen,  as  being  consort  of 
the  King;  the  very  name  Israel  meaning  "a  prince  of 
God."  80  they  are  called  "a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Exodus 
19.  6;  cf.  Revelation  1.  8).  Though  the  external  blessings 
bestowed  on  Israel  were  great,  yet  not  these,  but  the 
Internal  and  spiritual,  form  the  main  reference  In  the 
kingly  marriage  to  which  Israel  was  advanced.  13.  flour 
.  .  .  honey  .  .  .  oil— these  three  mixed  form  the  sweetest 
cakes ;  not  dry  bread  and  leeks  as  in  Egypt.  From  raiment 
He  passes  to  food  (Deuteronomy  82.  18,  14).  exceeding 
beautiful -Psalm  48.  2,  the  city;  also,  Psalm  29.  2,  the 
temple,  prosper  Into  a  kingdom — exercising  empire 
over  surrounding  nations.  14.  thy  renown  .  .  .  among 
.  .  .  heathen— The  theocracy  reached  its  highest  point 
under  Solomon,  whet  distant  potentates  heard  of  his 
"fame"  (1  Kings  10.  l,<tc.),e.p.,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  Hiram, 
Slc.  (Lamentations  2.  15).  say  comeliness  It  was  not 
thine  own,  but  Imparted  by  me.  15.  Instead  of  attri- 
buting the  glory  of  her  privileges  and  gifts  to  God,  Israel 
prided  herself  on  them  as  her  own  (Deuteronomy  32.  15; 
Jeremiah  7.  4;  Mlcah  8. 11),  and  then  wantonly  devoted 
them  to  her  idols  (Hosea  X  8;  cf.  Luke  15. 12, 18).  playedst 
.  .  .  harlot  because  of  thy  renown — "didst  play  the 
wanton  upon  thy  name"  [Fa  raw  a  raw],  «<*.,  by  allowing 
thy  renown  to  lead  thee  Into  idolatry  and  leagues  with 
Idolaters  (Isaiah  1.  21;  67.  8;  Jeremiah  8.  2,  61.  English 
Version  is  better,  "  because  of  thy  renown,"  i.  «.,  relying  on 
tt;  answering  to  "thou  didst  trust  in  thine  own  beauty." 
bis  It  was — thy  beauty  was  yielded  up  to  every  passer  by. 
Israel's  zest  for  the  worship  of  foul  Idols  was  but  an 
anxiety  to  have  the  approbation  of  heaven  for  their 
sarnal  lusts,  of  which  the  Idols  were  the  personification  ; 
hence,  too,  their  tendency  to  wander  from  Jehovah,  who 
was  a  restraint  on  corrupt  nature.  16.  decked**  ,  .  . 
with  divers  colours — or,  "  didst  make  ...  of  divers 
solours"  [KairbatrnJ;  the  metaphor  and  the  literal  are 
here  mixed.  The  high  places  whereon  they  sacrificed  to 
Astarte  are  here  compared  to  tents  of  divers  colours,  which 
an  Impudent  harlot  would  spread  to  show  her  house  was 
open  to  all.  [Calvin.]  Cf.  as  to  "woven  hangings  for 
Astarte"  (the  right  translation  for  "grove")  2  Kings  23,  7. 
the  like  .  .  .  shall  not  come,  neither  shall  .  ,  .  be — 
rather,  "have  not  come,  nor  shall  be."  These  thy  doings 
are  unparalleled  In  the  past,  and  shall  be  so  In  the  future. 
IT.  my  gold  .  .  .  my  silver — (Haggal  X  8.)  linages  of 
mast— rather,  "of  the  phallus,"  the  Hindoo  lingam,  or 
niembrum  virile  f  Havebwick],  deified  as  the  emblem  of 
fecundity ;  man  making  his  lust  his  god.  English  Version, 
nowever.  Is  appropriate;  Israel  being  represented  as  a 
woman  playing  the  harlot,  with  "male  Images,"  i.  e„  Im- 
ages of  male  gods,  as  distinguished  from  female  deities. 
IB.  tookest  thy  .  .  .  garments  .  .  .  eoveredst  them — 
~  «.,  the  idols,  ss  if  an  adulteress  were  to  cover  her  para- 
aaoors  with  garments  which  she  had  received  from  the 
IjbareJlty  of  oer  husband,  nay  oil — the  holy  anointing 
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oil  sacred  to  God  (Exodus  80.  '22-25).  Also  thai  used  la 
sacrifices  (Leviticus  X  1,  2).  19.  My  meat  ...  I  gave— 
(Hosea  X  8.)  set  It  before  them — as  a  minr.hah  or  "mess 
offering"  (Leviticus  2.1).  (  sweet  savour — lit.,  "a  savotn 
of  rest,"  i.  e.,  whereby  they  might  be  propitiated,  and  hs 
at  peace  ("  rest")  with  you ;  how  ridiculous  to  seek  to  pro- 
pitiate gods  of  wood!  thus  It  was— The  fact  cannot  bs 
denied,  for  I  saw  It,  and  say  it  was  so.saltb  Jehovah.  «•, 
SI.  children  .  .  .  born  unto  me — Though  "thy  chil- 
dren," yet  they  belong  "unto  me,"  rather  than  to  thee, 
for  they  were  born  under  the  Immutable  covenant  with 
Israel,  which  even  Israel's  sin  could  not  set  aside,  and 
have  received  the  sign  of  adoption  as  mtne,  vis,.,  circum- 
cision. This  aggravates  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  them  to 
Molech.  to  be  devoured— not  merely  to  pa**  through  ths 
Are,  as  sometimes  children  were  made  to  do  (Leviticus  18. 
21)  icithrnu  hurt,  but  to  pass  through  so  as  to  be  made  ths 
food  of  the  flame  in  honour  of  idols  (Isaiah  57.5;  Jeremiah 
7.31;  19.5;  32.  35,  Notes).  Is  this  of  thy  whoredoms  ■ 
small  matter,  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children — rattier, 
"  Were  thy  whoredoms  a  small  matter  (i.  e.,  not  enough, 
but)  that  thou  hast  slain  (i.  e.,  must  also  slay)",  Ac.  As  If 
thy  unchastlty  was  not  enough,  thou  bast  added  this  un- 
natural and  sacrilegious  cruelty  (Mlcah  6.  7).  '<%«.  not  ra. 
■nembered  .  .  .  youth— forgetfulness  of  God's  love  Is  ths 
source  of  all  sins.  Israel  forgot  her  deliverance  by  God  is 
the  Infancy  of  her  national  life.  See  v.  43,  to  whioh  «.  M 
forms  a  lovely  contrast  (Jeremiah  X  2;  Hosea  11.  1).  M, 
woe,  woe  unto  thee,  dec. — This  parenthetical  exclama- 
tion has  an  awful  effect  coming  like  a  lightning  flash  at 
judgment  amidst  the  black  olouds  of  Israel's  guilt.  **» 
eminent  place — rather,  "a  fornlcatlon-chamber,"  often 
connected  with  the  Impure  rites  of  Idolatry;  spiritual 
fornication,  on"an  eminent  place,"  answering  to  "  fornl- 
catlon-chamber," is  mainly  meant,  with  an  allusion  also 
to  the  literal  fornication  associated  with  It  (Jeremiah  & 
20;  3. 2).  25.  at  every  head  of  the  way — in  the  most  fre- 
quented places  (Proverbs  9. 14).  thy  beauty  .  .  .  ab» 
horred  .  .  .  opened  . .  .  feet  to  every  one— The  wanton 
advances  were  all  on  Israel's  part,  the  Idolatrous  nation! 
yielded  to  her  nothing  In  return.  She  had  yielded  so 
much  that,  like  a  worn-oat  prostitute,  her  tempters  be- 
came weary  of  her.  When  the  Church  lowers  her  testi- 
mony for  God  to  the  carnal  tastes  of  the  world,  with  s 
view  to  conciliation,  she  loses  everything  and  gains  noth- 
ing. 86.  fornication  with  . . .  Egypt  Ian*—  alliances  with 
Egypt,  cemented  by  sharing  their  idolatries,  great  of 
flesh— of  powerful  virile  parts ;  fig.  for  the  gross  and  lustful 
religion  of  Egypt  (e.  g.,  Isls,  4c),  which  alone  could  sat- 
isfy the  abominable  lust  of  Israel  (ch.  20.  7,  8;  23. 19,  20,  21). 
to  provoke  me— wantonly  and  purposely.  »T.  The  con- 
sequent Judgments,  which,  however,  proved  of  no  avail 
in  reforming  the  people  (Isaiah  9.  13;  Jeremiah  6.  3).  de- 
livered thee  unto  .  .  .  Philistines  —  (2  Kings  16.  6;  1 
Chronicles  28.  18,  19.)  ashamed  of  thy  lewd  way— Th» 
Philistines  were  less  wanton  in  idolatry,  in  that  they  did 
not,  like  Israel,  adopt  the  Idols  of  every  foreign  country, 
but  were  content  with  their  own  (v.  57;  Jeremiah  X  U)» 
S8.  unsatlable— not  satisfied  with  whoredoms  with  neigh- 
bours, thou  hast  gone  off  to  the  distant  Assyrians,  <.«* 
hast  sought  a  league  with  them,  and  with  it  adopted  their 
idolatries.  *<i9.  multiplied  .  .  .  fornication  In  .  .  .  Csv- 
naan  unto  Chaldea— Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  idolatries 
"  In  Canaan"  by  sending  "  nntn  Chaldea"  to  borrow  from 
thence  the  Chaldean  rites,  to  add  to  the  abomination! 
already  practised  "In  c&naan,"  before  the  carrying  away 
of  Jeholachln  to  Chaldea.  The  name  "  Canaan"  Is  used  to 
Imply  that  they  had  made  Judea  as  much  the  scene  of 
abominations  as  it  was  In  the  days  of  the  corrupt  Canaan- 
ltes.  Tb^  tnnd  had  become  utterly  Canaanltlsh  (ch.  23.  14, 
&<-.).  .so.  weak  .  .  .  heart  — H!n  weakens  the  intelZ+tk 
("heart"),  as,  on  the  contrary,  "the  way  of  the  Lord  Is 
strength  to  the  upright"  (Proverbs  10.  29).  31.  Repetltioa 
Of  v.  24.  not  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  harlot  .  .  .  thou  seomest  hire- 
mil  I  ke  ai  ordinary  harlot  thou  dost  prostitute  thy  person 
gratis,  merely  to  satisfy  thy  Inst.  Jkromb  translates 
"Thou  hast  not  been  as  a  harlot  In  scorning  (i.  «..  who  or- 
dinarily scorns)  a  hire  offered.    t«  vd*--  to  get  a  larger  ons  , 
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nay,  thou  hast  offered  hire  thyself  to  thy  lovers  (v.  88.  84). 
Bnt  these  verses  show  English  Version  to  be  preferable,  for 
they  state  that  Israel  prostituted  herself,  not  merely  for 
any  small  reward  without  demanding  more,  bnt  for  "  no  re- 
ward." 3*.  instead  of  her  husband— referring  to  Nam- 
ben  6.  19,  90,  28.  Fai  rba  r  as  translates,  "  whilst  under  her 
husband."  33,  84.  Israel  hired  her  paramours,  Instead 
of  being,  hke  other  harlots,  hired  by  them ;  she  also  fol- 
lowed them  without  their  following  her.  35.  Here  begins 
the  threat  of  wrath  to  be  poured  out  on  her.  30.  nlthi- 
neea—  lit.,  brass ;  metaphor  for  the  lowest  part  of  the  person. 
{Catvijc.]  JUnglish  Vertian  Is  better;  thy  filthy  lewdness 
Is  poured  out  without  restraint  (cf.  Jeremiah  18.  27),  As 
■liver  Is  an  emblem  of  purity,  brass  typifies  "  fllthlness," 
because  it  easily  contracts  rust.  HairosBson  explains  It, 
"  Because  thy  money  was  lavished  on  thy  lovers"  (v.  81, 
18,  34).  blood  of  thy  children  — (v.  20;  Jeremiah  2.  34.) 
37.  thy  lovers— the  Chaldeans  and  the  Assyrians.  Tbe 
law  of  retribution  is  the  more  signally  exemplified  by  God 
employing,  as  His  Instruments  of  Judgment  on  Israel, 
those  very  nations  whose  alliance  and  idols  Israel  had  so 
eagerly  sought,  besides  giving  her  up  to  those  who  had 
been  always  her  enemies.  "God  will  make  him,  who 
leaves  God  for  the  world,  disgraced  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  Indeed  the  more  so  the  nearer  he  formerly 
stood  to  Himself."  [Hengstkj? bkrq.]  (Isaiah  47. 3 ;  Jere- 
miah 13.  26;  Hosea  2.  12;  Nahura  3.  5.)  all  .  .  .  thou  hast 
hated— tbe  Edomltes  and  Philistines ;  also  Moab  and  Am- 
nion especially  (Deuteronomy  23.  8).  I  .  .  .  will  discover 
thy  nakedness— punishment  in  kind,  as  she  had  "dis- 
covered her  nakedness  through  whoredoms"  (v.  88);  the 
sin  and  Its  penalty  corresponded.  I  will  expose  thee  to 
publio  Infamy.  38-40.  judge  thee,  as  womta  that 
break  wedlock— (Leviticus  20. 10 ;  c£  t>.  2.)  In  the  case  of 
Individual  adulteresses,  Honing  was  the  penalty  (John  8. 
t,  5).  In  the  case  of  communities,  the  sword.  Also  apostasy 
(Deuteronomy  13.  10)  and  sacrificing  children  to  Molech 
(Leviticus  20. 1-5)  Incurred  stoning.  Thus  the  penalty  was 
doubly  due  to  Israel;  so  the  other  which  was  decreed 
agal-st  an  apostate  city  (Deuteronomy  13.  15, 16)  Is  added, 
'  tx«7  shall  stone  thee  with  stones  and  thrust  thee  through 
sritli  .  .  .  swords."  The  Chaldeans  hurled  stones  on  Jeru- 
salem at  the  siege,  and  slew  with  the  sword  on  Its  capture. 
shed  blood  .  .  .  Judged— (Genesis  9.  9.)  Jealousy— image 
taken  from  the  fury  of  a  husband  in  Jealousy  shedding 
the  blood  of  an  unfaithful  wife,  such  as  Israel  had  been 
towards  God,  her  husband  spiritually.  Lit.,  "I  will  make 
thee  (to  become)  blood  of  fury  and  Jealousy."  3V.  thine 
eminent  place  —  lit.,  "fornication-chamber"  (Note,  v.  24), 
the  temple  which  Israel  bad  converted  into  a  place  of 
spiritual  fornication  with  idols,  to  please  the  Chaldeans 
(oh.  23. 14-17).  strip  thee  of...  clothes— (Ch.  23.  28;  Hosea 
2.  8.)  They  shall  dismantle  thy  city  of  its  walls,  fair 
Jewels — lit.,  vessels  of  thy  fairness  or  beauty  ;  the  vessels  of 
the  temple.  [Grotius.]  All  the  gifts  wherewith  God  hath 
adorned  thee.  [Calviw.]  40.  (Ch.  23. 10, 47.)  Cf.  as  to  the 
destruction  under  Titus,  Luke  19.  43, 44.  41.  The  result  of 
the  awful  Judgment  shall  be,  when  Divine  vengeance  has 
run  its  course  it  shall  cea.se.  bum— (Deuteronomy  18. 18; 
t  Kings  25,  9.)  women— the  surrounding  Gentile  nations 
to  whom  thou  shalt  be  an  object  of  mocking  (Psalm  137. 
T).  I  will  cause  thee  to  cease  .  .  .  harlot— {Ch.  23.  27.) 
Thou  shalt  no  longer  be  able  to  play  the  harlot  through  my 
judgments,  thou  .  .  .  shalt  give  .  .  .  no  hire  .  .  .  more 
—thou  shalt  have  none  to  give.  42.  my  fury  .  .  .  rest- 
when  my  justice  has  exacted  the  full  penalty  commensu- 
rate with  thy  awful  guilt  {Note,  ch.  5.  18).  It  Is  not  a  miti- 
gation of  tbe  penalty  that  Is  here  foretold,  but  such  an 
utter  destruction  of  all  the  guilty  that  there  shall  be  no 
need  of  further  punishment.  [CAXVIW.J  43.  (Ver.  22; 
Psalm  78.  42.)  In  gratitude  for  God's  favours  to  her  In  her 
early  history,  fretted  me— {Isaiah  83. 10;  Epheslans  4. 80.) 
thou  shalt  not  commit  this  lewdness  above  all  thine 
abominations— 4. «.,  this  the  wickedness  (cf.  Zeeharlah  8. 8), 
peculiarly  hateful  to  God,  vis.,  spiritual  unohastlty  or 
dolatry,  over  and  "  above"  «.  e.,  besides)  all  thine  other 
abominations.  I  will  put  It  out  of  thy  power  to  commit  It 
•v  out  ting  thee  off.    P  aikBatrk  translates,  "  I  will  not  dc 


what  Is  scandalous  (vis*,  encouraging  thee  in  thy  sin  fcj 
letting  It  pass  with  Impunity)  upon  all  thine  abomina- 
tions ;"  referring  to  Leviticus  19. 29,  the  conduct  of  a  father 
who  encouraged  his  daughter  lu  harlotry.  English Versttm 
Is  much  better.  44.  As  .  .  .  mother  .  .  .  her  daughter- 
Is,  and  so  is,  are  not  in  the  original ;  the  ellipsis  gives  the 
proverb  (but  two  words  in  tbe  Hebrew)  epigrammatic 
brevity.  Jerusalem  proved  herself  a  true  daughter  of  ths 
Hlttlte  motner  in  sin  (v.  3).  45.  mother's  . . .  that  loath- 
eth  her  husband— i.  «.,  God  ("  haters  of  God,"  Romans  L 
80) ;  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  originally 
been  in  Canaan,  handed  down  from  Noah  (hence  we  find 
Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  in  Canaan, "  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,"  Genesis  14. 18),  but  Canaan  apostatized  from  It* 
this  was  what  constituted  the  blackness  of  the  Canaan- 
ltes'  guilt,  loatheth  .  .  .  children  — whom  she  put  to 
death  in  honour  of  Saturn ;  a  practice  common  among  ths 
Phoenicians,  sister  of  thy  sisters— thou  art  akin  In  guilt 
to  Samaria  and  Sodom,  to  which  thou  art  akin  by  birth. 
Moab  and  Ammon,  the  incestuous  children  of  Lot,  nephew 
of  Abraham,  Israel's  progenitor,  had  their  origin  from 
Sodom ;  so  Sodom  might  be  called  Judah's  sister.  Samaria, 
answering  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  is,  of  course,  sister 
to  Judah.  46.  elder  sister  .  .  .  Samaria  .  .  .  older  than 
Sodom,  to  whom  Judah  was  less  nearly  related  by  kindred 
than  she  was  to  Samaria.  Sodom  is  therefore  called  her 
younger  sister;  Samaria,  her  "elder  sister."  [Gbctiub.] 
8amaria  is  called  the  "elder,"  because  in  a  mora)  respect 
more  nearly  related  to  Judah.  [Faihbaibh.)  Samaria 
had  made  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  In  imitation  of  the 
cherubim,  her  daughters — the  inferior  towns  subject  to 
Samaria  (cf.  Numbers  21.  25,  Margin),  left  — The  Ori- 
entals faced  the  east  in  marking  the  directions  of  the  sky; 
thus  the  north  was  "left,"  the  south  "right."  Sodom 
. . .  daughters — Ammon  and  Moab,  offshoots  from  Sodom ; 
also  the  towns  subject  to  it.  47.  their  abominations— 
Miloom  and  Chemosh,  the  "abominations  of  Ammon 
and  Moab  "  (1  Kings  11.  5,7).  corrupted  more  than  they 
—so  it  is  expressly  recorded  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  21.  9). 

48.  Sodom— (Matthew  11.  24.)  Judah's  guilt  was  not  pos- 
itively, but  relatively,  greater  than  Sodom's;  because  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  such  higher  privileges  and  such 
solemn  warnings ;  a  fortiori,  the  guilt  of  unbelievers  In  the 
midst  of  the  highest  of  all  lights,  vis.,  the  gospel,  is  ths 
greatest.  49.  pride — inherited  by  Moab,  her  offspring 
(Isaiah  16.  8 ;  Jeremiah  48.  26),  and  by  Ammon  (Jeremiah 

49.  4).  God,  the  heart-searcher,  here  specifies  as  Sodom't 
sin,  not  merely  her  notorious  lusts,  but  the  secret  spring 
of  them,  "  pride"  flowing  from  "  fulness  of  bread,"  caused 
by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  (Genesis  13.  10),  and  producing 
"Idleness."  abundance  of  idleness — lit.,  the  secure  care- 
lessness of  ease  or  idleness,  neither  did  she  strengthen  . . . 
the  poor— Pride  is  always  cruel ;  It  arrogates  to  Itself  all 
things,  and  despises  brethren,  for  whose  needs  it  there- 
fore has  no  feeling  ;  as  Moab  had  not  for  the  outcast  Jew* 
(Isaiah  16.  8,  4 ;  Jeremiah  48.  27 ;  Luke  18.  19-21 ;  James  5. 
1-5;.  50.  haughty— puffed  up  with  prosperity,  abomi- 
nation before  me— "sinners  before  the  Lord"  (Genesis  IS. 
13) ;  said  of  those  whose  sin  Is  so  helnous'as  to  cry  out  to 
God  for  immediate  Judgments;  presumptuous  sins,  daring 
God  to  the  face  (Genesis  18.  20 ;  19.  5).  I  took  them  away— 
(Genesis  19.24).  as  I  saw  good— rather,  "according  to 
what  I  saw;"  referring  to  Genesis,  18.  21,  where  God  says, 
"  I  will  go  down,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  alto- 
gether according  to  the  cry  of  It  which  Is  come  unto  me." 
51.  Samaria— the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  less 
guilty  than  Judah ;  for  Judah  betrayed  greater  ingrati- 
tude, having  greater  privileges,  vis.,  the  temple,  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  regular  order  of  kings.  Justifled  thy  •latere 
—made  them  appear  almost  innocent  by  comparison  with 
thy  gnllt  (Jeremiah  3.  11 ;  Matthew  12.  41,  42).  sa.  Thou 
.  .  .  which  hast  Judged  .  .  bear  thine  own— (Matthew 
7. 1,  2;  Romans  2. 1, 17-23.)  Judah  had  Judged  Sodom  (rep- 
resenting the  heathen  nations)  and  Samaria  (Israel),  say- 
ing the"  were  justly  punished,  as  If  she  herself  was  Inno- 
cent (Luke  13.  2).  thy  shame— Ignominious  punishment, 
53.  Here  follows  a  promise  of  restoration.  Even  ths  sore 
chastisements  coming  on  Judah  would  fail  to  reform  its 
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people;  God's  retv.-nlng  goodness  alone  would  effect  thin, 
!.o  irbow  how  entirely  of  grace  was  to  be  their  restoration. 
Ftae  restoration  of  her  erring  sisters  Is  mentioned  before 
tiers,   even  as  their  punishment  preceded  her  punish- 
ment;   so  all   self-boasting    Is  excluded.     [Fairbairn.] 
"Ye  shall.   Indeed,  at  some  time  or  other  return,  but 
Moab  and  Ammon  shall  return  with  you,  and  some  of 
the  ten  tribes."    [Grottus.]    bring  •gain  .  .  .  captivity 
— t.  «.,  change  the  affliction  Into  prosperity  (so  Job  42.  10). 
Sodom  Itself  was  not  so  restored  (Jeremiah  20. 16),  but  Am- 
mi>L  and  Moab  (her  representatives,  as  sprung  from  Lot 
■sruo  dwelt  In  Hodom)  were  (Jeremiah  48.  47;  49.  6);  prob- 
ably most  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  adjoining  nations,  Am- 
mon and  Moab,  Ac,  were  In  part  restored  under  Cyrus; 
but  the  full  realization  of  the  restoration  Is  yet  future; 
the  heathen  tuitions  to  be  brought  to  Christ  being  typified 
by  "Hodom,"  whose  sins  they  now  reproduce  (Deuteron- 
omy 32.  32).     cnptlvlty  of  thy  captive* — lit.,  "of  thy  cap- 
tivities."    However,  the  gracious  promise  rather  begins 
with   the   "nevertheless"  (v.  60),  not  here;   for  v.  59  Is  a 
threat,  not  a  promise.    The  sense  here  thus  Is,  Thou  shalt 
be  restored  wtn'n  Sodom  and  Samarlaare,  but  not  till  then 
(a.  55),  i. e., never.    This  applies  to  the  guilty  who  should 
be  utterly  destroyed  (v.  41,  42);   but  It  does  not  contradict 
the  subsequent  promise  of  restoration  to  their  posterity 
Numbers  14.  29-83),  and   to  the  elect  remnant  of  grace. 
[Calvin.]    »4.  bear  thine  own  shame—  by  being  pat  on 
ii  level   with    those  whom   thou  hast  so  much  despised. 
thou  »rt  »  comfort  unto  ibem — since  they  see  thee  as 
miserable  as  themselves.     It  Is  a  kind  of  melancholy 
"comfort"  to  those  chastised  to  see  others  as  sorely  pun- 
ished  as  themselves  (ch.  14.  22,  23).     59.   (Note,  v.  65.)     56. 
Sodom   tt«8   not    mentioned — lit.,   was  not  for  a  report. 
Thou  didst  not  deign  to  mention  her  name  as  If  her  case 
oould  possibly  apply  as  a  warning  to  thee,  but  ltdld  apply 
(2   Peter   2.  0),      57.    Before    thy    wickedness    was    dis- 
covered —tn im liost.-d  to  all,  viz.,  by  the  punishment  In- 
flicted   on    thee,      thy   reproach   of  .  .  .  Syria   and  .  .  . 
Philistines— the  Indignity  and    Injuries  done   thee   by 
Syria  and   the  Philistines  (2  Kings  16.  5;  2  Chronicles  28. 
18;   Isaiah  9.   11,  12).     5*.   borne  thy  lewdness— 4.  «.,  the 
paElshment  of  It  (ch.  23. 49).    I  do  not  treat  thee  with  exoes- 
tlve  rigour.    Thy  sin  and  punishment  are  exactly  com- 
mensurate.    ftU.  the  oath— tue  covenant  between  God 
*ud  Israel  ( Deuteronomy  29.  12, 14).    As  thou  hast  despised 
U,  so  will    I   despise   thee.    No  covenant  Is   one-sided; 
where  Israel  broke  faith,  God's  promise  of  favour  ceased. 
GO.  The  promise  here  bursts  forth  unexpectedly  like  the 
jnti  from  the  dark  clouds.    With  all  her  forgetfulness  of 
G<k1,  God  still  remembers  her  ;  showing  that  her  redemp- 
tion Is  altogether  of  grace.    Contrast  "I  will  remember," 
with  "thou  hast  not  remembered"  (v.  22,43);   also  "my 
oovennnt,"  with  "  thy  covenant "  {v.  61 ;  Psalm  106.  46) ;  then 
the  effect  produced  on  her  Is  (v.  63),  "that  thou  mayest  re- 
member."   God's  promise  was  one  at  promise  and  of  grace. 
The  law,  in  tit  letter,  was  Israets  ("thy")  covenant,  and  in 
this  restricted  view  was  long  subsequent  (Galatlans  3.  17). 
Israel  Interpreted  It  as  a  covenant  of  works,  which  she, 
whilst  boasting  of,  failed  to  fulfil,  and  so  fell  under  its 
condemnation  (2  Corinthians  3.  8,  6).    The  law,  in  its  spirit, 
contains  the  germ  of  the  gospel;   the  New  Testament  Is 
the  full  development  of  the  Old,  the  husk  of  the  outer 
form  being  laid  aside  when  the  inner  spirit  was  fulfilled 
in  Messiah.    God's  covenant  with  Israel.  In  the  person  of 
Abraham,  was  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  her 
guilt,  mercy  was,  and  Is,  In  store  for  her.    Therefore  the 
heathen  or  Gentile  nations  must  come  to  her  for  bless- 
ings, not  she  to  them,    everlasting  covenant — (ch.  87  26; 
I  Samuel  23.  5;  Isaiah  65.  3).    The  temporary  forms  of  the 
law  were  to  be  laid  aside,  that  In  Its  permanent  and  "ever- 
lasting" spirit  It  might  be  established  (Jeremiah  81.  81-87; 
O.  40;  50.  4,  5;  Hebrews  8.  8-13).    61.  thon  shalt  remem- 
ber— It  Is  God  who  first  remembers  .er  before  she  remem- 
tiei-s  111m  and  her  own  ways  before  H.m  (v.  60;  ch.  20.  43; 
M.  31).    ashamed— the  fruit  of  repentance  (2  Corinthians 
7.  10,  11);   none  please  God   nnless  those  who  displease 
Uvsxuselves ;  a  foretaste  of  the  gospel  (Luke  18.  9-14).    I  will 
rrvataens  unto  thee  for  daughter*— (Isaiah  54.  1 ;  80  3, 


4;  Galatlans  4.26,  dtc.)  All  the  heathen  nations,  nil 
merely  Hodom  and  Samaria,  are  meant  by  "thy  sisters, 
elder  and  younger."  In  Jerusalem,  first  individual  be- 
llevers  were  gathered  Into  the  elect  Church.  From  Jerusa- 
lem the  gospel  went  forth  to  gather  In  individuals  of  lbs 
Gentiles;  and  Jerusalem  and  Judab  shall  also  be  the  first 
nation  which,  as  such,  shall  be  converted  to  Christ;  and 
to  her  the  othei"  nations  shall  attach  themselves  as  be- 
lievers In  Messiah,  .Jerusalem's  King  (Psalm  110.2;  Isaiah 
2.2,8).  "The  king's  daughter"  in  Psalm  45.12-14  lu  Judah- 
her  "companions,"  as  "the  daughter  of  Tyre,"  are  tht 
nations  given  to  her  as  converts,  here  called  "daughters." 
not  by  thy  covenant— This  does  not  set  aside  the  Old 
Testament  in  Its  spirit,  bnt  In  Its  mere  letter  on  which  the 
Jews  had  rested,  whilst  they  broke  It:  the  latter  ("thy 
covenant")  was  to  give  place  to  God's  covenant  of  grac* 
and  promise  in  Christ  who  "fulfilled  "  the  law.  God  means, 
"not  that  thou  on  thy  part  hast  stood  to  the  covenant, 
but  that '  I  am  the  Lord,  1  change  not'  (Malachl  3.  6)  from 
my  original  love  to  thee  In  thy  youth  "  (see  Romans  3.  8). 
64.  (Hosea  2.  19, 20.)  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
—not,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  Judgments  falling  on  thee,  but 
by  my  so  marvellously  restoring  thee  through  grace.  63. 
never  open  thy  mouth— In  vindication,  or  even  pallia- 
tion, of  thyself,  or  expostulation  with  God  for  His  deal- 
ings (Romans  3.  19),  when  thou  seest  thine  own  exceeding 
un worthiness,  and  my  superaboundlng  grace  which  has 
so  wonderfully  overcome  with  love  thy  sin  (Romans  5.  20), 
"If  we  would  Judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  Judged" 
(1  Corinthians  11.  81).  all  that  thou  hast  done — enhan- 
cing the  grace  of  God  which  has  pardoned  so  many  and  so 
great  sins.  Nothl  ng  so  melts  Into  love  and  humility  as  Uis 
sense  of  the  riches  of  God's  pardoning  grace  (Luke  7.  47). 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

Ver.  1-24.  Parablk  or  the  Two  Great  Eagles,  abb 
thb  Cropping  ofthb  Cedar  or  Lebanon.  Judah  is 
to  be  jcdokd  for  revolting  from  babylon,  which 
had  set  up  zkdekiah  instead  of  jehoiachin,  to 
Egypt;  God  Himself,  as  thb  Rival  of  the  Babt> 
lonian  Kino,  is  to  Plautthk  Gospel  Cbdab  of  Mes- 
siah. The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  between  the  sixth 
month  of  Zedektah's  sixth  year  of  reign  and  the  fifth 
month  of  the  seventh  year  after  the  carrying  away  of 
Jeholachln,  t.  «.,  five  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. [Hrnukkson.)  a.  riddle — a  continued  allegory, 
expressed  enigmatically,  requiring  more  than  common 
acumen  and  serious  thought.  The  Hebrew  Is  derived 
from  a  root,  "sharp,"  (.  «.,  calculated  to  stimulate  atten- 
tion and  whet  the  intellect.  Distinct  from  "fable,"  in 
that  It  teaches  not  fiction,  but  fact.  Not  like  the  ordin- 
ary riddle,  designed  to  puzzle,  but  to  Instruct.  The  "  rid- 
dle" Is  here  Identical  with  the  "  parable,"  only  that  the 
former  refers  to  the  obscurity,  the  latter  to  the  likeness 
of  the  figure  to  the  thing  compared.  3.  eagle — the  king 
of  birds.  The  literal  Hebrew  Is,  "  the  great  eagle."  The 
symbol  of  the  Assyrian  supreme  god,  Nisroch ;  so  applied 
to  "the  great  king"  of  Babylon,  his  vicegerent  on  eurlh 
(Jeremiah  48.  40;  49.  22).  His  "  wings"  are  his  great  i  irees. 
Such  symbols  were  familiar  to  the  Jews,  who  saw  them 
portrayed  on  the  great  buildings  of  Babylon  ;  such  is  ar« 
now  seen  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  long-winged  —Im- 
plying the  wide  extent  of  his  empire,  full  of  featl  ere— 
when  they  have  been  renewed  after  moulting  ;  and  .«>  in 
the  full  freshness  of  renovated  youth  (Psalm  103.5;  I.'alaU 
40.31).  Answering  to  the  many  peoples  which,  as  v  ih- 
utarles,  constituted  the  strength  of  Babylon.  d»  -en 
colours — the  golden  eagle,  marked  with  starlike  spots, 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  eagles.  [Bochart.]  Answer- 
ing to  the  variety  of  languages,  habits,  and  costumes  of 
the  peoples  subject  to  Babylon,  came  unto  Ubanos- 
oontlnnlng  the  metaphor:  as  the  eagle  frequents  moun- 
tains, not  cities.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  called 
"  Lebanon"  by  the  Jews  [EuskbiusI,  because  its  wood* 
work  was  wholly  of  cedars  of  Lebanon.  "The  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house"  (Isaiah  2.  2).  Jerusalem,  however,  m 
chiefly  meant,  the  chief  seat  of  civil  honour,  as  Lsbaons 
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ol  external   elevation,     look  the  highest  branch — 
King  Jeoonlah,  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  many 
ei  the  chiefs  and  people  with  him  (2  Kings  24.8,12-16). 
Tha  Hebrew  for  "highest  branch"  Is,  properly,  the  fleece- 
Hke  tuft   at    the  top  of  the  tree.    So  in  ch.  81.S-14.    The 
oeuzir,  as  a  tall  tree,  Is  the  symbol  of  kingly  elevation  (cf. 
Daniel  4.  10-12).    1.  land  of  traffic  .  .  .  merchant* — Baby- 
lon (3  Kings  24.  15,  16),  famous  for  its  transport  traffic  on 
lbs  Tigris  and  Euphrates;   »lso,  by  Its  connection  with 
the  Persian  Guif,  It  carried  on    much    commerce  with 
India.    5.  seed  of  the  laud— not  a  foreign  production, 
but  one  native  In  the  region;  a  son  of  the  soil,  not  a  for- 
eigner; Zedekiah,  uncle  o*  Jeholaehin,  of  David's  family. 
In  a  fruitful  field-W.,  a  field  of  teed;  i.e.,  fit  for  propa- 
gating and  continuing  the  seed  of  the  royal  family     tie  a 
willow—  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "to  overflow,"  from 
its  fondness  for  water  (Isaiah  44.  4).    Jndea  was  "a  land 
of  brooks  of  water  and  fountains"  (Deuteronomy  8.7-9;  cf. 
John  3.  23).    6.  vine  of  low  stature — not  now,  as  before,  a 
stately  "cedar;"  the  kingdom  of  Judab  was  to  be  pros- 
perous, but  not  elevated,   branches  turned  toward  him 
— expressing  the  fealty  of  Zedekiab  as  a  vassal  looking  up 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom  Judah  owed  its  peace  and 
very  existence  as  a  separate  state.    The  "  branches"  mean 
bJs  sons,  and  the  other  princes  and  nobles.    The  "roots 
under  him"  imply  that  the  stability  of  Judah  depended 
Mi  Babylon.    The  repetition  "branches"  and  "sprigs"  Is 
m  order  to  mark  the  ingratitude  of  Zedekiab,  who,  not 
lontent  with  moderate  prosperity,  revolted  from  him  to 
rhom  he  had  sworu  allegiance.    7.  another  .  .  .  eagle— 
the  king  of  Egypt  (t>.  15).    The  "  long-winged"  of  v.  8  is 
omitted,  as  Egypt  had  not  such  a  wide  empire  and  large 
armies  as  Babylon,     vine  .  .  .  bend  .  .  .  roots  towards 
him— lit.,  "thirsted  after  bim  with  Its  roots;"  happily  ex- 
pressing the  louginga  after  Egypt  in  the  Jewish  heart, 
Zedekiab.  sought  the  alliance  of  Egypt,  as  though  by  St  be 
oould  throw  off' his  dependence  on  Babylon  (2  Kings  24.  7, 
K ;  2  Chronicles  86.  13 ;  Jeremiah  37.  6,  7).    -water  it  bjr . .  . 
furrow*    of  .  .  .  plantation—  i.  e.,  in   the  garden    beds 
(Judea)  wherein  (the  viue)  it  was  planted.    Rather,"  by"  or 
"  o\U  of  the  furrows,"  <ic.    It  refers  to  the  waur.n  of  Egypt, 
the  Nile  being  made  to  water  the  fields  by  means  of  small 
aanale  or  "furrows;"  these  waters  are  the  figure  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  wherewith  Egypt  tried  to  help  Judah. 
Bee  the  same  figure,  Isaiah  8.  7.    But  see  Note,  v.  10,  "  fur- 
rows where  it  grew."     H.  It  was  planted  In  a  (rood  soil — It 
was  not  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor  oppression  on 
the  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  caused  Zedekiab  to 
revolt:    it  was  gratuitous  ambition,  pride,  and  ingrati- 
tude.   9.  Shall  It  prosper  I— Oould  it  be  that  gratuitous 
treason   should  prosper?    God  will  not  allow  it.    "Jt," 
1.  *.,  the  \Hne.    he  .  .  .  pull   up — i.  e.,  the   first  eagle,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar.     In  all  .  .  .  leaves  of  her  spring — i.  e., 
all    Its    springing    (sprouting)    leaves,      without    great 
power  or  many— it  shall  not  need  the  whole  forces  of 
Babylon  to  destroy  It ;  a  small  division  of  the  army  will 
suffice,  because  God  will  deliver  it  into  Nebuchadnezzar's 
hand  (Jeremiah  87.  10).     10.   being  planted— -t.  e.,  tfunigh 
planted,    east  wind— the  east  wind  was  noxious  to  vege- 
tation in  Palestine  ;  «.  fit  emblem  of  Babylon,  which  came 
torn  the  north-east,     wither  In  .  .  .  furrows  -where  It 
grew— Zedekiab  was  taken  at  Jericho,  in   Jewish    soil 
(Jeremiah  52,  iS).    "  It  shall  wither,  although  it  has  furrows 
from   which  It  expects  continual  waterings"  [Calvin], 
(ch.  19.  12;  Hosea  13,  1">).     LIS.  Know  ye  not— lie  upbraided 
them  with  mora),  leading  to  Intellectual,  stupidity,  hath 
txheu  the  king— Jeconiah  or  Jeholachiu  (2  Kings  24.  11, 
12-10).    13.  the  king's  seed— Zedekiah,  Jeconiah's  uncle. 
btkeu  .  .  .  oath  of  him— swearing  fealty  as  a  vassal  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Chronicles   36.  18).    also   taken   the 
u»t£ht>- — as  hostages  tor  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant; 
Whom,    therefore,    Zedekiah    exposed    to   death    by    his 
treason.     14.  That  the  kingdom  might  be  base    i.  «.,  low 
.vt  to  national  elevation  by  being  Nebuchadnezzar's  de- 
p*nd»nt;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  tafe  aud  prosperous,  if 
jfclthful  to  the  "oath."    Nebuchadnezzar  dealt  sincerely 
iin'.  openly  in  proposing  conditions,  and  these  moderate 
once  :  u   vrefore  Zedekiah 'a  treachery  was  the  baser,  and 


was  a  counterpart  to  their  treachery  towards  Woil.    1».  b« 
rebelled — God  permitted  this  because  of  His  wrath  against 
Jerusalem    (2    Kings    24.20).      horses  — In    which     Egypl 
abounded,  and  which  were  forbidden  to  Israel  to  seefc 
from  Egypt,  or  Indeed  to  "multiply"  at  all  (Denteronomj 
17.  18;  Isaiah  31.  1,  8;   cf.  Isaiah  36.  9).     Diodokts  Sirri.:\- 
(1.  45)  says  that  the  whole  region  from  Thebes  to  .\l<:u- 
phls  was  filled  with  royal  stalls,  so  that  2(),<>oi)  chariots 
with  two  horses  in    each  could  be  furnished    for   war. 
Shall  he  prosper  \—  The  third  time  this  question  is  aaked 
with  an  indignant  denial  understood  (t>.  9,  10).    Even  the 
heathen  believed   that  breakers  of  an  oath  would  not 
"escape"  punishment.     16.  In  the  place  where  the  king 
dwelleth— righteous  retribution.  He  brought  on  himself 
In  the  worst  form  the  evil  which,  in  a  mild  form,  he  had 
sought  to  deliver  himself  from  by  perjured  treachery,  wis., 
vassalage  (ch.  12.  IS;   Jeremiah  32.  5 ;   34.  3;  52.  11).     IT. 
Pharaoh  — Pharaoh-hophra  (Jeremiah  37.  7;   44.  80),  the 
successor  of  Necho  (2  Kings  23.  29).    Neither  .  .  .  make 
for  him — lit.,  "effect  (anything)  with  him,"  i.e.,  be  at  any 
avail  to  Zedekiah.     Pharaoh  did  not  act  in  concert  with 
him,  for  he  was  himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt,  by 
casting  up  mounts,  <frc. — 8o  far  from  Pharaoh  doing  so 
for  Jerusalem,  this  was  what  Nebuchadnezzar  did  against 
it   (Jeremiah  52.  4).     Calvin,   Maurer,  &c,  refer  it  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,   "  when  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  cast  np 
mounts."    IS.  given  his  hand— in  ratification  of  the  oath 
(2  Kings  10. 15;  Ezra  10.  19),  and  also  in  token  of  subjection 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  (1  Chronicles  29.  24,  Margin ;  2  Chron- 
icles 80,  8,  Margin;  Lamentations  5.  6).     19.  mine  oath— 
the  "covenant"  being  sworn  in  God's  name  was  really  HU 
covenant;  anew  instance  in  relation  toman  of  the  treach- 
erous spirit  which  bad  been  so  often  betrayed  in  relation 
to  God.    God  Himself  must  therefore  avenge  the  violation 
of  Hi*  covenant  "on  the  head"  of  the  perjurer  (cf.  Psalm  7, 
16).    aO.  my  net— (Ch.  12.  13;  32.  8.)    God  entraps  him,  as 
he  had  tried  to  entrap  others  (Psalm  7.  15).    This  was 
spoken  at  least  upwards  of  three  years  before  the  Jail  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  ch.  8.  I,  with  ch.  20.  lj.    !41.  all  his  fugitives 
— the  soldiers  that  uccompany  him  in  his  flight,    plead 
with  him— by  Judgments  on  him  (ch.  20.  86).    a*.  "When 
the  state  of  Israel  shall  seem  past  re«overy,  Messiah,  Jeho- 
vah Himself,  will  unexpectedly  appear  on  the  scene  as 
Redeemer  of  His  people  (Isaiah  63.  5).     I  .  .  .  also — God 
opposes   Himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar:   "He  took  of  the 
seed  of  the  land  and  planted  it  (v.  3,  6),  so  will  /,  but  with 
better  success  than  he  had.  The  branch  he  plucked  (Zede- 
kiah) and  planted,  flourished  but  for  a  time  to  perish  at 
last;  /will  plant  a  scion  of  the  same  tree,  the  house  of 
David,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs  by  an  everlasting 
covenant,  and  it  shall  be  the  shelter  of  the  whole  world, 
and  shall  be  for  ever."  branch— the  peculiar  title  of  Mes- 
siah (Zechariah  3.  8;  6.  12;  Isaiah  11.  1;  4.  2;  Jeremiah  23. 
5;  33.  15).     a  tender  one — Zerubbabel  never  reigned  as  » 
universal  (t\  23)  king,  nor  could  the  great  things  men- 
tioned here  be  said  of  him,  except  as  a  type  of  Messiah. 
Messiah  alone  can  be  meant:  originally  "a  tender  plant 
and  root  out  of  a  dry  ground"  (Isaiah  53.  2);  the  beginning 
of  His  kingdom  being  humble.  His  reputed  parents  In 
lowly  rank,  though  King  David's  lineal  representative*: 
yet,  even  then,  God  here  calls  Ulm,  in  respect  to  His  ever 
lasting  purpose,  "the  highest  ...  of  the  high"  (Psalm  !<9 
27).     1  will   plant   It  upon  an    high   mountain  —  Zion  ■ 
destined  to  be  the  moral  centre  and  eminence  of  grace  and 
glory  shining  'orth   to  the  world,  outtopping  all  mun- 
dane elevation.    The  kingdom,  typically  begun  al  the  re- 
turn from  Baby,  m,  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  fully 
began  with  Christ's  appearing,  and  shall  have  its  highest 
manifestation  at  His  reappearing  to  reign  on  Zion,  and 
thence  over  the  whole  earth  (Psalm  2.  6,  8 ;  Isaiah  2.  2,  3, 
Jeremiah  3.  17).    '-43.  under  it  .  .  .  all  fowl— the  gospel 
"mustard  tree,"  small  at  first,  but  at  length  receiving  al) 
under  its  covert  (Matthew  13.  32);  the  antithesis  to  Anti- 
christ, symbolized  by  Assyria,  of  which  the  same  Is  said 
(ch.  81.  6),  and  Babylon  (Daniel  4.  12).    Antichrist  assumes 
In    mimicry   the    universal    power    really   belonging    to 
Christ.    &4.  I  .  .  .  brought  down  the  high  —  the  very 
attribute  given  to  God  by  the  virgin  mother  of  Him,  vum&ab 
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Whom  this  was  to  he  accomplished,  high  . . .  low  i 
*.«.,  prinoea  elevated  .  .  .  depressed.  All  the  empire*  of 
the  world,  represented  by  Babylon,  onoe  flourishing 
("green"),  shall  be  brought  low  before  the  onoe  depressed 
P'dry"),  hnt  then  exalted,  kingdom  of  Messiah  and  His 
people,  the  head  of  whom  shall  be  Israel  (Daniel  2.  44). 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-82.     Thk  Parable  or  the  Sotnt  Graphs  rb- 
pbovkd.    Vindication  of  God's  moral  government  as  to 
His  retributive  righteousness  from  the  Jewish  Imputa- 
tion of  Injustice,  as  If  they  were  suffering,  not  for  their 
own  sin,  but  for  that  of  their  fathers.   As  In  ch.  17.  he  fore- 
told Messiah's  happy  reign  In  Jerusalem,  so  now  he  warns 
them  that  Its  blessings  can  be  theirs  only  upon  their  Indi- 
vidually turning  to  righteousness.    'A.  fathers  .  .  .  eaten 
mr  grapes  .  .  .  children's  teeth  .  .  .  set  on  edge— their 
unbelieving  calumnies  on  God's  Justice  bad  become  so 
common  as  to  have  assumed  a  proverbial  form.    The  sin 
of  Adam  In  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  visited  on  his  pos- 
terity, seems  to  have  suggested  the  peculiar  form ;  noticed 
also  by  Jeremiah  31.  20;  and  explained  in  Lamentations  6. 
7,  "Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not;  and  we  have 
borne  their  Iniquities.''    They  mean  by  "the  children" 
themselves,  as  though  they  were  Innocent,  whereas  they 
were  far  from  being  so.    The  partial  reformation  effected 
since    Manasseh's  wicked    reign,  especially  among   the 
exiles  at  Chebar,  was  their  ground  for  thinking  so;  but 
the  improvement  was  only  superficial,  and  only  fostered 
their  self-righteous  spirit,  which  sought  anywhere  but  In 
themselves  the  cause  of   their  calamities;   Just  as    the 
modern  Jews  attribute  their  present  dispersion,  not  to 
their  own  sins,  but  to  those  of  their  forefathers.    It  is  an 
universal  mark  of  corrupt  nature  to  lay  the  blame  on 
others  which  belongs  to  ourselves,  and  to  arraign  the  Jus- 
tice of  God.    Cf.  Genesis  8.  12,  where  Adam  transfers  the 
blame  of  his  sin  to  Eve,  and  even  to  God,  "The  woman 
whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree, 
and  I  did  eat."    3.  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  ...  to 
n*<-  this  proverb  any  more — because  I  will  let  it  be  seen 
by  the  whole  world  In  the  very  fact  that  you  are  not 
righteous,  as  ye  fancy  yourselves,  but  wicked,  and  that 
you  suffer  only  the  Just  penalty  of  your  guilt ;  whilst  the 
elect  righteous  remnant  alone  escape,    *.  all  somls  are 
■nine— therefore  I  can  deal  with  all,  being  my  own  crea- 
tion, as  I  please  (Jeremiah  18.  6).    As  the  Creator  of  all 
alike  I  can  have  no  reason,  but  the  principle  of  equity, 
according  to  men's  works,  to  make  any  difference,  so  as 
to  punish  some,  and  to  save  others  (Genesis  18.  25).    "The 
soul  that  slnneth  It  shall  die."  The  curse  descending  from 
father  to  son  assumes  guilt  shared  In  by  tbe  son ;  there  Is 
a  natural  tendency  in  the  child  to  follow  the  sin  of  his 
father,  and  so  he  shares  in  the  father's  punishment :  hence 
the  principles  of  God's  government  Involved  In  Exodus 
X).  6;  Jeremiah  15.  4,  are  Justified.    The  sons,  therefore  (as 
the  jews  here),  cannot  complain  of  being  unjustly  afflicted 
by  God  (Lamentations  5.  7) ;  for  they  filled  np  the  guilt  of 
their  fathers  (Matthew  23.  82,  34-36).    The  same  God  who 
"  recompenses  the  Iniquity  of  the  fathers  Into  the  bosom 
of  their   children,"    is   immediately  after  set  forth   as 
"giving  to  every  man  according  to  his  ways"  (Jeremiah 
S3. 18, 19).    In  the  same  law  (Exodus  20.  5)  which  "  visited 
the  Iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation"  (where  the  explanation  is 
added,  "of  them  that  hate  me,"  i.  e.,  the  children  hating 
God,  as  well  as  their  fathers :  the  former  being  too  likely 
to  follow  their  parents,  sin  going  down  with  cumulative 
force  from   parent  to  child),  we  find  (Deuteronomy  24. 
M),  "  the  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  chil- 
dren, neither  the  children  for  the  fathers:  every  man 
ahaU  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."     The  Inherited 
guilt  of  sin  In  infants  (Romans  5.  14)  is  an  awful  /act, 
but  one  met  by  the  atonement  of  Christ;  but  It  is  of 
adults  that  be  speaks  here.    Whatever  penalties  fall  on 
tommwnitie*  for  connection  with    sins  of   their    fathers, 
v%fHritttial  adult*  who  repent  shall  escape  (2  Kings  28. 
18.  as).     This  was   no   new  thing,  as   some   misinterpret 
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the  passage  here;  it  had  been  atwatt*  God's  principle  «o 
punish  only  the  guilty,  and  not  also  the  innocent,  for  tnt] 
sins  of  their  fathers.    God  does  not  here  change  the  prl»-! 
clple  of  nis  administration,  but  Is  merely  abort  to  mani- 
fest it  so  personally  to  each  that  the  Jews  should  no  longer 
throw  on  God  and  on  their  fathers  the  blame  which  was 
their  own.    soul  that  slnneth,  tt  shall  die — and  It  akm» 
(Romans  6. 23) ;  not  also  the  Innocent.    B.  Here  begins  the 
Illustration  of  God's  Impartiality  in  a  series  of  supposed 
cases:  (1.)  from  v.  5-9,  the  Just  man  ;  the  excellencies  are 
selected  In  reference  to  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  age, 
from  which  such  a  one  stood  aloof:  hence  arises  theomls* 
sion  of  some  features  of  righteousness,  which,  under  dlfV 
ferent  circumstances,  would  have  been  desirable  to  be 
enumerated.    Each  age  has  ittovm  besetting  temptatloua, 
and  the  Just  man  will  be  distinguished  by  his  guarding 
against  the  peculiar  defilements,  inward  and  outward,  of 
his  age.    Just  .  .  .  lawful  .  .  .  right— the  duties  of   the 
second  table  of  the  law,  which  flow  from  the  fear  of  God. 
Piety  is  the  root  of  all  charity;  to  render  to  each  his  own, 
as   well    to    our    neighbour    as    to    God.     6.    not   eaten 
upon   .    .    .    mountains— the    high  places,   where  altars 
were  reared.    A  double  sin:  sacrificing  elsewhere  than  at 
the  temple,  where  only  God   sanctioned  sacrifice  (Deu- 
teronomy 12.  IS,  14);  and  this  to  Idols  instead  of  to  Jeho- 
vah.   "  Eaten"  refers  to  the  feasts  which  were  connected 
with  the  sacrifices  (see  Exodus  82.  6;  Deuteronomy  82.  88; 
Judges  9.  27;  1  Corinthians  8.  4,  10;  10.  7).    lifted  .  .  .  eyes 
to— viz.,  In  adoration  (Psalm  121.  1).    The  superstitious  are 
compared  to  harlots;  their  eyes  go  eagerly  after  spiritual 
lusts.    The  righteous  man  not  merely  refrains  from  tbe 
act,  but  from  the  glance  of  spiritual  lust  (Job  81. 1 ;  Matthew 
5.  28).    Idols  of  .  .  .  Israel— not  merely  those  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  but  even  those  of  Israel.    The  fashions  of  his  coun 
trymen  could  not  lead  him  astray,    defiled  .  .  .  neigh- 
bour's wife — not  only  does  he  shrink  from  spiritual,  bet 
also  from  carnal  adultery  (cf.  1  Corinthians  6. 18).    nelth 
.  . .  menatrnoui  woman— Leprosy  and  elephantiasis  were 
said  to  be  the   fruit   of  such  a  connection.     [.Ikrohb,] 
Chastity  Is  to  be  observed  even  towards  one's  own  wi*j 
(Leviticus   18.  19;  20.  18).    7.    restored   .   .   .   pledge—  th«J 
which  the  poor  debtor  absolutely  needed ;  as  his  raiment, 
which  the  creditor  was  bound  to  restore  before  sunset 
(Exodus  22.  26,  27),  and  his  millstone,  which  was  needed 
for  preparing  his  food  (Deuteronomy  24.  6,  10-13).    bread 
to  .  .  .  hungry  .  .  .  covered   .   .    .    naked — (Lsala-h  58.  7; 
Matthew  25.  85,  86).    After  duties  of  justice  come  those  of 
benevolence.    It  is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  doing  ■ 
wrong  to  our  neighbour,  we  must  also  do  him  good.    The 
bread  owned  by  a  man,  though  "  his,"  is  given  to  him,  not 
tokeep  to  himself,  but  to  Impart  to  the  needy.    8.  usury. 
lit.,  biting.    The  law  forbade  the  Jew  to  take  interest  from 
brethren,  but  permitted  him  to  do  so  from  a  foreignei 
(Exodus  22.25;    Deuteronomy  23.  19,  20;    Nebemlah  5.7 
Psalm  15.  5).    The  letter  of  the  law  was  restricted  to  the 
Jewish  poltty,  and  Is  not  binding  now;  and  Indeed  tht 
principle  of  taking  interest  was  even  then  sanctioned,  b> 
its  being  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner.    The  tpirlt  of 
the  law  still  binds  us,  that  we  are  not  to  take  advantage 
of  our  neighbour's  necessities  to  enrich  ourselves,  but  bt 
satlsSed  with  moderate,  or  even  no  interest,  in  the  caseoi 
the  needy.    Increase — in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  wealth 
as  "usury"  refers  to  money  (Leviticus  25.  86).    withdraw* 
.  .  .  hand,  4c— where  he  has  the  opportunity,  and  mlghf 
find  a  plausible  plea  for  promoting  his  own  gain  at  th« 
cost,  of  a  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  keeps  back  his  hand 
from  what  selfishness  prompts.    Judgment— Justice,    m 
truly — with  Integrity,    surely  live — lit.,  live  in  life.    Pros- 
per in  this  life,  but  still  more  in  the  life  to  come  (Proverbs 
3.  1,2;  Amos  5.4).    10-13.  The  second  case  is  that  of 
linplons  son  of  a  pious  father.    His  pious  parentage,  so  flu 
from  excusing,  aggravates  his  guilt,    robber— or  lit., 
breaker,"  viz.,  through   all  constraints  of   right. 
the   like  to  any   one — the  Hebrew  and  the   parallel  (• 
18)  require  us  to  tranil/tfe  rather,  "doeth  to  his  brother  any 
of  these  things,"  viz.,  the  things  which  follow  in  v.  11,  As 
[Mattrkr.]    11.  those  duties— which  his  father  did  (a.  I 
91      IS.  oppressed   the  poor — «.n   aggravation  U>   hip  ap 
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swwwtjoius  ui»l  they  were  practised  against  the  poor; 
wusreau  in  i).  7  the  expression  is  simply,  "oppressed  ant/." 
sooaalnailen — singular  number  referring  to  toe  particu- 
lar one  mentioned  lu  the  end  of  v.  8.  13.  shall  be  .  .  . 
live  I  -because  ol  the  menu  of  his  father ;  answering,  by 
contrast,  to  "  die  for  the  I  nlqut  ty  of  his  father"  (e.  17).  hi* 
uio&ti  *unil  be  upon  hint— the  cause  of  his  bloody  death 
shall  iesi  with  himself ;  God  is  not  to  blame,  bat  Is  vindi- 
cated as  J  at.  i  in  punishing  him.  14-18.  The  third  case: 
•  »<  o  wiio  walks  not  In  the  steps  of  an  unrighteous  father, 
but  In  tut  ways  of  God;  e.g.,  Joslah,  the  pious  son  of 
galny  Ami  .u ;  Hezeklah,  of  Anas  (2  Kings  16.  18,  2L  22). 
teeth  .  .  .  and  eonstdereih— the  same  Hebrew  stands  for 
»olh  verbs, "  seoth . . .  yea,  seeth."  The  repetition  Implies 
the  attentive  observation  needed,  in  order  that  the  son 
may  hoi  be  led  astray  by  his  father's  bad  example;  as 
sons  generally  are  blind  to  parents'  Bins,  and  even  imitate 
them  as  if  virtues.  IT.  taken  off  hin  hand  from  Ux« 
poor — i.  *.,  abstained  from  oppressing  the  poor,  when  he 
had  the  opportunity  ol  doing  so  with  impunity.  The  dif- 
ferent sense  of  the  phrase  in  oh.  16.  49,  in  reference  to  re- 
keving  tiie  poor,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  reading  fol- 
lowed by  r'AiwjAisN,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Hebrew, 
"  hath  not  inrned  his  hand  from,"  Ac  But  ch.  30.  22  uses 
the  phrase  In  a  somewhat  similar  sense  to  English  Version 
here,  ubniamou  from  hurting.  10.  Here  the  Jews  object  to 
the  prophet's  word,  and  in  their  objection  seem  to  seek  a 
continuance  of  that  very  thing  which  they  had  originally 
made  a  matter  of  complaint.  Therefore  translate, "  Where- 
fore  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father?" 
It  now  would  seem  a  consolation  to  them  to  think  the 
•on  might  gutter  for  his  father's  misdeeds;  for  It  would 
soothe  their  self-love  to  regard  themselves  as  innocent 
sufferers  for  the  guilt  of  others,  and  would  Justify  them 
in  their  present  course  of  life,  which  they  did  not  choose 
to  abandon  for  a  belter.  In  reply,  Eseklel  reiterates  the 
truth  of  each  being  dealt  with  according  to  his  own  merits. 
{Paihbaibn.)  But  GBOTrua  supports  English  Version, 
wherein  the  Jews  contradict  the  prophet,  "Why  (sayest 
(hot.  so)  doth  not  the  son  (often,  as  in  our  case,  though  lu- 
Bocent)  bear  (i.  e.,  suffer  for)  the  iniquity  of  their  father  T" 
Kstekiel  replies.  It  is  not  as  you  say,  but  as  I  lu  the  name 
»f  God  say :  "  When  the  son  hath  done,"  Ac  English  Ver- 
«w»m  is  simpler  than  that  of  Fairba  ikn.  HO.  son  shall 
»s«t  bear  .  .  .  iniquity  of  .  .  .  father-  -(Deuteronomy  24. 
M;  2  Kings  14.6.)  righteousness  .  .  .  wicked n bos  i.e„ 
the  reward  for  righteousness  .  .  .  the  punishment  of 
wickedness.  "  Righteousness"  is  not  used  as  if  any  were 
absolutely  righteous;  bat,,  of  such  as  have  it  imputed  to 
tnenoi  for  Christ's  sax  3,  though  not  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment themselves  understanding  the  ground  on  whloh 
they  were  regarded  as  righteous,  but  sincerely  seeking 
after  It  in  the  way  of  God's  appointment,  so  far  as  they 
then  understood  this  way.  ai-SM.  Two  last  cases,  show- 
ing the  equity  of  God:  (1.)  The  penitent  sinner  is  dealt 
with  according  to  his  new  obedience,  not  according  to  his 
former  sins.  (2.)  The  righteous  man  who  turns  from 
righteousness  to  sin  shall  he  punished  for  the  latter,  and 
nls  former  righteousness  will  be  of  no  avail  to  him.  he 
•hall  surely  14  ve— .Despair  drives  men  into  hardened 
recklessness ;  God  therefore  allures  men  to  repentance  by 
folding  out  hope.    [CAJ.VIN.J 

"To  threats  th»  stubborn  sinner  oft  la  hard, 
Wrapt  in  his  crimes,  agsinet  the  storm  prepared, 
l(.;t  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  throws  the  cumbrous  cloak  sway." 

Hitherto  the  cases  had  been  of  a  change  from  bud  to  good, 
or  viae  versa.  In  one  generation  compared  with  another. 
Here  it  is  such  a  change  in  one  and  the  same  individual. 
This,  as  practically  affecting  the  persons  here  addressed, 
is  properly  put  last.  So  far  from  God  laying  on  men  the 
penalty  of  others'  sins.  He  will  not  even  punish  them 
tor  their  own,  if  they  turn  from  sin  to  righteousness;  but 
If  they  turn  from  righteousness  to  sin,  they  must  expect 
lr  Justice  that  their  former  goodness  will  not  atone  for 
svoeequent  sin  (Hebrews  10.38,  39;  2  Peter  2.  20-22).  The 
•All*  in  Babylon  save  a  season  for  repentance  of  those 


•ins  which  would  have  brougat  death  on  the  perpwirawa 
in  Judea  whilst  the  law  could  be  enforced;  so  it  prepare*. 

the  way  for  the  gospel.   [Gkotic&J   »s.  In  his  rlghteo - 

nees  ...  he  shall  11  ve— in  It,  not  far  It,  as  if  that  atonacl 
for  his  former  sins ;  but  "  in  his  righteousness"  he  shah 
live,  as  the  evidence  of  his  being  already  in  favour  with 
God  through  the  merit  of  Messiah,  who  was  to  come.  Th* 
gospel  clears  up  for  us  many  such  passages  (1  Peter  1. 12), 
which  were  dimly  understood  at  the  time,  whilst  men, 
however,  had  light  enough  for  salvation.  13.  (1  Timothy 
14;  2  Peter  3.  9.)  If  men  perish,  It  Is  because  they  will  not 
come  to  the  Lord  for  salvation;  not  that  the  Lord  is  not 
willing  to  save  them  (John  5.  40).  They  trample  on  not 
merely  Justice,  but  mercy ;  what  farther  hope  can  there 
be  for  them,  when  even  mercy  is  against  them  f  (Hebrews 
10.  26-29.)  »4.  righteous— one  apparently  such ;  as  In  Mai- 
thew  9. 13,  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,"  Ac.,  i.  «., 
those  who  fancy  themselves  righteous.  Those  alone  arc 
true  saints  who  by  the  grace  of  God  persevere  (Matthew 
24. 13 ;  1  Corinthians  10. 12 ;  John  10. 28,  29).  turneth  away 
from  .  .  .  righteousness— an  utter  apostasy;  not  like  the 
exceptional  offences  of  the  godly  through  infirmity  or 
heedlessness,  which  they  afterwards  mourn  over  and  re- 
pent of.  not  be  mentioned— not  be  taken  into  account 
so  as  to  save  them,  his  trespass— utter  apostasy.  8S. 
Their  plea  for  saying,  "  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal," 
was  that  God  treated  different  classes  in  a  different  way. 
But  it  was  really  their  way  that  was  unequal,  since  11  vlng 
In  sin  they  expected  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  right- 
eous. God's  way  was  Invariably  to  deal  with  different 
men  according  to  their  deserts.  »6-548.  The  two  last  in- 
stances repeated  in  inverse  order.  God's  emphatic  state- 
ment of  His  principle  of  government  needs  no  farther 
proof  than  the  simple  statement  of  it.  In  them — in  the 
actual  sins,  which  are  the  manifestations  of  the  principle 
of  "iniquity,"  mentioned  Just  before.  »7.  he  shall  save 
his  soul — i.  e.,  he  shall  have  it  saved  upon  his  repentance. 
as.  conaldereth — the  first  step  to  repentance;  for  the  un- 
godly do  not  consider  either  God  or  themselves  (Deuter- 
onomy 32.  29;  Psalm  119.  59,  00;  Luke  16. 17, 18).  via.  Though 
God's  Justice  Is  so  plainly  manifested,  sinners  still  object 
to  it,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  (Mlcah  2.  7 ;  Mat. 
thew  11. 18,  19).  3U-34.  As  God  is  to  Judge  them  "accord- 
ing to  their  ways"  (Proverbs  1.31),  their  only  hope  is  to  "re- 
pent;" and  this  is  a  sure  hope,  for  God  takes  no  delight  In 
Judging  them  in  wrath,  but  graciously  desires  their  sal- 
vation on  repentance.  1  vrlll  Judge  yon — Though  ye 
cavil,  it  Is  a  sufficient  answer  that  I,  your  Judge,  declare 
it  so,  and  will  Judge  you  according  to  my  will;  and  then 
your  cavils  must  end.  Repent — inward  conversion  (Rev- 
elation 2.  5).  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  like  sounds, 
"  Turn  ye  and  return."  turn  yourselves,  Ac— the  outward 
fruits  of  repentance.  Not  as  Margin,  "turn  others;"  for 
the  parallel  clause  [v.  31)  is,  "  oast  away  from  you  all  yow 
transgressions."  Perhaps,  however,  the  omission  of  the 
object  after  the  verb  in  the  Hebrew  Implies  that  both  are 
included :  Turn  alike  yourselves  and  ail  whom  you  can  in- 
fluence, from  all .  . .  transgression*— not  as  if  believers 
are  perfect ;  but  they  sincerely  aim  at  perfection,  so  as  to 
be  habitually  and  wilfully  on  terms  with  no  sin  (1  John 
3.6-9).  your  ruin  — fa.,  your  snare,  entangling  yon  In 
ruin.  31.  Cast  away  from  yon— for  the  cause  of  your 
evil  rests  with  yourselves ;  your  sole  way  of  escape  1b  to 
be  reconciled  to  God  (Ephesians  4.  22,  23).  mala*  yon  a 
new  heart— This  shows,  trot  what  man  oan  do,  but  what 
he  ought  to  do:  what  God  requires  of  us.  God  alone  can 
make  us  a  new  heart  (ch.  11. 19;  36.  26,  27).  The  command 
to  do  what  men  cannot  themselves  do  Is  designed  to  drive 
them  (Instead  of  laying  the  blame,  as  the  Jews  did,  else- 
where rather  than  on  themselves)  to  feel  their  own  help- 
lessness, and  to  seek  God's  Holy  Spirit  (Psalm  61.  U,  12) 
Thus  the  outward  exhortation  is,  as  it  were,  the  organ  or  in- 
strument which  God  uses  for  conferring  grace.  So  we  may 
say  with  Augustine,  "Give  what  thou  requlrest,  ana 
(then)  require  what  thou  wilt."  Our  strength  (which  1* 
weakness  in  Itself)  shall  suffice  for  whatever  He  exacts,  U 
only  He  give  the  supply.  [Calvin.]  spirit— the  untUrtusnd- 
ing  :  as  the  "  heart"  means  the  will  and  affections.    The  ro« 
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«au«t  be  changed,  before  the  fruit  can  be  good,  why  will 
>-«  tils—  bring  on  yoar  own  selves  your  ruin.  God's  de- 
aries are  secret  to  ns ;  It  Is  enough  for  us,  that  He  Invites 
bJI,  and  will  reject  none  that  seek  Him.  3».  (Lamenta- 
Uous  S.  83;  2  Peter  8.  9.)  God  Is  "  slow  to  anger;"  punish- 
ment i«  "  His  strange  work"  (Isaiah  28.  21). 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Vsr.  1-14.    Elkqy  oveb  the  Fall,  of  Davi  >'s  Hodse. 
There  Is  a  tacit  antithesis  between  this  lamentation  and 
that  of  the  Jews  for  their  own  miseries,  the  causes  of 
which,  however,  they  did  not  Inquire.     1.  princes  of 
Israel— i.  a.,  .[udah,  whose  "princes"  alone  were  recog- 
nised by  prcphecy ;  those  of  the  ten  tribes  were,  In  respect 
to  the  theocracy,  usurpers,    thy  mother — the  mother  of 
Jeholachln,  tne  representative  of  David's  line  in  exile 
wltli  Ezeklel.    The  "mother"  Is  Judea:  "a  lioness,"  as 
being  fierce  In  catching  prey  (v.  8),  referring  to  her  hea- 
vlienlsh  practices.    Jerusalem  was  called  Ariel  (the  lion 
of  God)  In  a  good  sense  (Isaiah  29.  1) ;  and  Judah  "a  lion's 
whelp  ...  a   lion  ...  an    old   lion"   (Genesis   49.   9),   to 
which,  as  also  toNnmbers  23.  24;  24.  9,  this  passage  alludes, 
nourished  .  .  .  among   young   lions — she   herself  had 
"  lain"  among  lions,  t.  «.,  had  Intercourse  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  had  brought  up 
the  royal  young  ones  similarly:  utterly  degenerate  from 
the  stock  of  Abraham.    "Lay  down,"  or  "couched,"  Is 
appropriate  to  the  lion,  the  Arab  name  of  which  means 
"  the  coucher."    3.  young  lion— Jehoahaz,  son  of  Joslah, 
carried  captive  from  Rlblah  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-necho 
(2  Kings  23.  38).    4.  The  nations  — Egypt,  In  the  case  of 
Jehoahaz,  who  probably  provoked  Pharaoh  by  trying  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father  by  assailing  the  bordering 
cities  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  23.29,  80).     In  their  pit— Image 
from  the  pitfnl.lt  used  for  catching  wild  beasts  (Jeremiah 
!C2.11,  12).    chains — or  hooks,  which  were  fastened  In  the 
noses  of  wild  beasts  tsee  Note,  v.  9).    5.  saw  that  she  had 
waited,   and   Iter   hope   was  lost — i.  a.,   that  her  long- 
waited  for  hope   was  disappointed,  Jehoahaz  not  being 
restored  to  her  from   Egypt,     she  took  another  of  her 
whelps — Jeholnkltu,  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh  (2  Kings  23.  S4),  according  to  the 
Wish  of  Judah.    O.  went  np  and  down  among  the  lions 
—Imitated  the  recklessness  and  tyranny  of  the  surround- 
ing kings  (Jeremiah  22. 13-17).    catch  .  .  .  prey— to  do  evil, 
gratifying  his  lnsts  by  oppression  (2  Kings 23. 87).  7.  knew 
.  .  .  desolate  palaces — i.e.,  claimed  as  his  own  their  pal- 
aces, which  he  then  proceeded  to  "desolate."  The  Hebrew 
Ut.    means   widows;    hence   widowed  palaces   (Isaiah    18. 
SB).    Vatahlds  fwbom  Kairbairn  follows)  explains  It, 
**  He  knew  (carnally)  the  widows  of  those  whom  he  de- 
voured" (v.  6).    But  thus  the    metaphor  and    the   literal 
reality  would  be  blended:  the  lion  being  represented  as 
knowing  widows.    The  reality,  however,  often  elsewhere 
thus  breaks  through  the  veil,    fulness  thereof— all  that 
It  contained  ;  its  Inhabitants.    8.  the  nations — the  Chal- 
deans, Syrians,  Moab,  and  Ammon  (2  Kings  24.  il).    9.  In 
eltatnti  —  (2  Chronicles  36.  6;    Jeremiah  22.18).     Margin, 
"Hooks;"   perhaps  referring  to  the   hook  often    passed 
through  the  nose  of  beasts;  so,  too,  through  that  of  cap- 
tives, as  seen  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  (see  Xote,  v.  4). 
voice — i.  e.,  his  roaring,    no  more  be  heard   upon   the 
mountains — carrying  on  the  metaphor  of  the  Hon,  whose 
roaring  on  the  mountains  frightens  all  the  other  beasts. 
The  insolence  of  the  prince,  not  at  all  abated  though  his 
aingdom  was    Impaired,  was  now  to  cease.    10.  A  new 
metaphor,  taken  from  the  vine,  the  chief  of  the  frult-bear- 
ing  trees,  as  the  lion  Is  of  the  beasts  of  prey  (see  ch.  17.  «). 
In  thy  blood— "  planted  when  thou  wast  In  thy  blood," 
i.  «.,  In  thy  very  Infancy ;  as  In  ch.  ift.  H,  when  thou  hadst 
Just  come  from  the  womb,  and  had»t  not  yet  the  blood 
washed  from  thoe.    The  Jews  from  the  first  were  planted 
In  Canaan  to  take  root  there.  (Calvin. J    Grottos  trans- 
lates as  Margin,  "in  thy  quietness,"  1  «.,  In  the  period 
when  Judah  had  not  yet  fallen  Into  her  present  troubles. 
sZ^/Ush    Version    Is    better.     GLAasrus  explains  It  well. 
retaining    the    m«*x»»ihor,   which   Calvin's    explanation 
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breaks,   "In   the  blood   •>/    thy   grajies,"    i.e..   In    her  fal 
strength,  as  the  red  wine  Is  the  strength  of  the  grape 
Genesis  49.  11   Is  evidently  alluded    to.     many   waters- 
the  well-watered   land   of  Canaan   (DeuLmonomy  8.  7-9) 
11.  strong  rods — princes  of  the   royal    house  of   David 
The  vine  shot  forth  her  branches  like  so  many  M^p'.re* 
not  creeping  lowly  on  the  ground  like  many  vines,  bo' 
trained  aloft  on  a  tree  or  wall.    The  mention  of  tneir  f  >r 
mer  royal    dignity,  contrasting  sadly   with   her  preset 
sunken  state,  would  remind  the  Jews  of  their  sins  where 
by  they  had  incurred  such  Judgmeuls.    stature— (Daule 
4.  11.)    among  the  thick  hranchn* — i.  e.,  t.be  central  stocx 
or  trunk  of  the  tree  shot  up  nighest  "among  Its  own 
branches"  or  offshoots,  surrounding  It.    Emblematic  of 
the  numbersand  resources  of  the  people.   Hrniwtknbicks 
translates,   "among  the  clouds."     Rut  eh.  81.  8,  10,14.  sup- 
ports   English    Version,     IS*,    plucked    up — not   gradualist 
withered.    The  sudden  upturning  of  ttie   state   was    de- 
signed to  awaken  the  Jews  out  of  lh<dr  torpor  to  see  ths 
hand  of  God  In  the  national  Judgment.,   east  wind — ( Not*, 
ch.  17. 10.)  13.  planted — I.  e.,  transplanted.  Though  already 
"dried  up"  In  regard  to  the  nation  generally,  the  vine  Is 
said  to  be  "transplanted"  as  regards  God's  mercy  to  ths 
remnant    Ul    Habylon.    dry  .  .  .  grotand — Chaldea    ru 
well  watered  and  fertile;  but  It   Is  the  condition  of  the 
captive  people,  not  that  of  the  land,  which  Is  referred  to. 
14.  fire  .  .  .  out   of  a  rod  of  lier  branches — The  Jews' 
disaster  was  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  Chaldeans 
as  to  themselves ;  the  "fire  on!  Ol   the  rod"  is  God's  wrath 
kindled  by  the  perjury  of  Zedektah  icti.  17. 18).    "The  anger 
of  the  Lord"  against  Judah  is  specified  as  the  cause  why 
Zedeklah  was  permitted  to  rebel  against  Habylon  (2  King* 
24.  20;    cf.  Judges  9.  15),   thus   brlngiug   Nebuenadnezzar 
against  Jerusalem,     no  strong  rod  .  .  .  sceptre  to  rule- 
no  more  kings  of  David's  stock  are  now  to  rule  the  nation. 
Not  at  least  until  "the  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  KU 
strength  (Messiah,  Psalm  110.  2;  Isaiah  11.  1)  out  of  Zlon," 
to  reign  first  as  a  spiritual,  then   hereafter  as  a  literal 
king.     Is  .  .  .  and  shall  be  for  a  lamentation— pari   ol 
the  lamentation  (that  as  to  Jehoahaz  and  Juholaklm,  s».' 
matter  of  history  as  already  accomplished;    part  (as  U 
Zedeklah.)  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled  ;  or,  this  prophecy  bcife 
is  a  subject   for  lamentation,  and  shall  be  so  to  dlstasl 
posterity. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  1-49.  Rejection  of  the  Elders'  Application  to 
thk  Prophkt:  Exposure  of  Israel's  Pkotractkj)  Re- 
bellions,   NOTWITHSTANDING    GOD'S    LONG-SUFFERIHG 

Goodness:  Yet  will  God  Restore  His  People  at 
Last.  1.  seventh  year,  Ac. — viz.,  from  the  carrying  away 
of  Jeconiah  (ch.  1.  2;  8.  1).  This  computation  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  cherish  the  more  ardently  the  hope 
of  the  restoration  promised  them  In  seventy  years,  for, 
when  prospects  are  hopeless,  years  are  not  computed. 
[Calvin.]  elders  .  .  .  canae  to  Inquire— The  object  of 
their  inquiry,  as  in  oh.  14.  1,  Is  not  stated ;  probably  It  was 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  national  calamities,  and  ths 
time  of  their  termination,  as  their  false  prophets  assured 
them  of  a  speedy  restoration.  3.  The  chapter  falls  lr,t*> 
two  great  parts:  v.  1-82,  the  recital  of  the  people's  rebel 
lions  during  five  distinct  periods:  in  Egypt,  the  wilder 
ness,  on  the  borders  of  Canaan  when  a  newgeneratioc 
arose,  In  Canaan,  and  In  the  time  of  the  prophet.  1  v«  ill 
not  be  Inquired  of  by  you — because  their  moral  stats 
precluded  them  from  capability  of  knowing  the  will  of 
God  (Psalni  68.18;  Proverbs  28.9;  John  7.17).  4.  WUi 
thou  Judge  1  .  .  .  Judge— the  emphatlcal  repetition  ex- 
presses, "  Wilt  thou  n/// Judge?  yes.  Judge  them.  There  it 
a  loud  call  for  immediate  Judgment."  The  Hebrew  inter- 
rogative here  Is  a  command,  not  a  prohibition.  [Mactrjulj 
instead  of  spending  time  In  teaching  them,  tell  them  of 
the  abomination  of  their  fathers,  of  which  their  own  art 
the  complement  and  counterpart,  and  which  caH  for>»d>- 
menL  5,  6.  The  thrioe  lifting  up  of  God's  hand  (the  siga 
of  His  oath.  Revelation  10.6,  6;  Exodus  6.8,  Margin;  N em- 
bers 14.80;  to  which  passages  the  form  of  words  her* 
alludes)  Implies  the  solemn  earnestness  of   God's   pur 
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pose  (•/  gra<M»  to  I iitin.  inmir  in>K«-lf  known  unto 
them  —  proving  myself  faithful  and  true  by  the  actual 
mifilmeut  of  my  promises  (Exodus  4.  81 ;  6.3);  revealing 
myself  as  "Jehovah,"  i.  «.,  not  that  the  name  was  un- 
known he/ore,  hut  that  then  first  the  force  of  that  name 
was  manifested  In  the  promises  of  God  then  being  real- 
ised In  performances.  6.  espied  for  them — as  though 
liod  hud  spied  out  all  other  lands,  and  chose  Canaan  as 
the  best  of  all  lands  (Deuteronomy  8.  7,  £).  Bee  Daniel  8. 
I;  11.  16,  41,  "  the  glorious  land  ;"  see  Margin,  "  land  of  de- 
light or  ornament , "  Zecharlah  7.  14,  "  th6  pleasant  land," 
Or  land  Of  desire,  glory  of  all  lamia — i.  «.,  Ounaan  was 
"the  beauty  of  ail  lands:"  the  most  lovely  and  delightful 
land;  "milk  and  honey"  are  not  the  antecedents  to 
"whicb  '  7.  Moses  gives  no  formal  statement  of  Idol- 
atiles  practised  by  Israel  in  Egypt.  But  it  Is  implied 
In  their  readiness  to  worship  the  golden  calf  (resem- 
bling the  Egyptian  ox,  Apis)  (Exodus  32.),  which  makes 
It  likely  they  had  worshipped  such  idols  In  Egypt. 
Also,  In  Leviticus  17.  7,  "They  shall  no  more  ofTer  their 
sacrifices  unto  devils  (lit.,  Seirim,  'ne-KOats,'  the  sym- 
bol of  the  false  god.  Pan),  after  whom  they  have  gone 
a-whorlng."  The  call  of  God  by  Moses  was  as  much 
to  them  to  separate  from  idols  and  follow  Jehovah,  as 
It  was  to  Pharaoh  to  let  them  go  forlh.  Exodus  6.  6,  7; 
Joshua  24.  14,  expressly  mentions  their  idolatry  "in 
Egypt '  Hence  tiie  need  of  their  being  removed  out  of 
the  contagion  of  Egyptian  idolatries  by  the  exodus. 
every  one — so  unl  vernal  was  the  evil,  of  his  eyes — It  was 
not  fear  of  their  Egyptian  masters,  but  their  own  lust  of 
Oie  eye  that  drew  them  to  idols  (oh.  6.  9 ;  18.  6).  8,  9.  then  I 
said,  I  will .  .  .  But,  <fec. — i, «.  (God  speaking  in  condescen- 
sion to  human  modes  of  conception)  their  spiritual  degra- 
dation deserved  I  should  destroy  them,  "  but  I  wrought 
(viz.,  the  deliverance  'out  of  .  .  .  Egypt')  for  my  name's 
Bake;"  not  for  their  merits  (a  rebuke  to  their  national 
pride).  Got. '«  "  name"  means  the  sum-total  of  His  perfec- 
tions ;  to  manifest  these,  His  gratuitous  mercy  abounding 
■hove  their  sins,  yet  without  wrong  to  His  Justice,  and  so  to 
Be*  forth  His  glory,  was  and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  His 
dealings^.  14,  22;  2  Samuel  7.  28;  Isaiah  63.  12;  Romans  9. 
17).  2  1.  vrhich  If  a  man  do,  he  shall  .  ,  .  live  In  them 
— not  "  by  them,"  as  though  they  could  Justify  a  man,  see- 
ing that  man  cannot  render  the  faultless  obedience  re- 
quired (Leviticus  18.  6;  Galatlaus  8.  12).  "  By  them"  Is  the 
expression  indeed  in  Romans  10.  5;  but  there  the  design 
In  to  show  that,  if  man  could  obey  all  God's  laws,  he  would 
lie  Justified  "  by  them"  (Galatlans  3.  21);  but  he  cannot;  he 
therefore  needs  to  have  Justification  by  "the  Lord  our 
righteousness"  (Jeremiah  23. 6) ;  then,  having  thus  received 
life,  lie  "  lives,"  t.  e.,  maintains,  enjoys,  and  exercises  this 
life  only  in  so  far  as  he  walks  "in"  the  laws  of  God.  So 
Deuteronomy  30.  15,  16.  The  Israelites,  at  a  nation,  had  life 
already  freely  given  to  them  by  God's  covenant  of  prom- 
ise; the  laws  of  God  were  designed  to  be  the  means  of  the 
outward  expression  of  their  spiritual  life.  As  the  natural 
Life  has  its  healthy  manifestation  in  the  full  exercise  of 
its  powers,  so  their  spiritual  being  as  a  nation  was  to  be 
developed  in  vigour,  or  else  decay,  according  as  they  did, 
or  did  not.,  walk  Id  God's  laws.  £&.  Sabbaths  ...  a  sign 
Mwmu  me  and  them — a  kind  of  sacramental  pledge 
of  the  covenant  of  adoption  between  God  and  His  people. 
The  Sabbath  is  specified  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  law,  to 
show  that  the  law  Is  not  merely  precepts,  but  privileges, 
of  which  the  Hubhath  is  one  of  the  highest.  Not  that  the 
Sabbath  was  first  instituted  at  Sluai,  as  if  it  were  an 
exclusively  Jewish  ordinance  (Genesis  2.  2,  3),  but  it  was 
then  more  formally  enacted,  when,  owing  to  the  apostasy 
of  the  world  from  the  original  revelation,  one  people  was 
called  out  (Deuteronomy  5.  15)  to  be  the  covenant  people 
»f  God.  sanctify  them— The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
»oni«ni plated  by  God  was  not  a  mere  outward  rest,  but  a 
ffHritiuil  dedication  of  the  day  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
lood  of  man.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be,  as  it  is  made, 
the  pledge  of  universal  sanctiflcation  (Exodus  31.  13-17; 
Isaiah  58.  1a  14)  Vlitually  it  is  said,  all  sanctity  will 
Boorish  or  decay,  according  as  this  ordinance  Is  olwrvtyl 
li    <ta  foil  spirituality  or  not.    13.  i»  the  wii<<«iu«» 


they  "  rebelled"  in  the  very  place  where  death  »u«i  w»i.«. 
were  on  every  side,  and  where  they  depended  oti  caj 
miraculous  bounty  every  moment  I  15.  1  swore  atismat 
them  (Psalm  95.11;  106.  26)  that  I  would  not  perm.,  tb* 
generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt  to  entei  Canaan,  ta. 
The  special  reasou  is  stated  by  Moses  (Numl>er8  13.,  14.)  Vo 
be  that  they,  through  fear  arising  from  the  false  report 
of  the  spies,  wished  to  return  to  Egypt ;  the  general  reas- 
ons are  stated  here  which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  rejection 
of  God's  grace,  viz.,  contempt  of  God  and  His  lawR,  and 
love  of  idols,  their  beart— ihe  fault  lay  in  it  (Psalm  78. 
87).  17.  Nevertheless — How  marvellous  that  God  should 
spare  such  sinners  I  His  everlasting  covenant  explain! 
It;  His  long-suffering  standing  out  In  striking  contrast  U 
their  rebellions  (Psalm  78.  3s;  Jeremiah  SO.  11).  1M.  1  said 
unto  (heir  children — Being  unwilling  to  speak  any 
more  to  the  fat  hers  as  being  Incorrigible,  walk  ye  not 
In  .  .  .  statutes  of  .  .  .  fathers — The  traditions  of  the 
fathers  are  to  he  carefully  weighed,  not  indiscriminately 
followed.  He  forbids  the  imitation  of  not  on\y  their  gross 
sins,  but  even  their  plausible  statutes.  [Calviw.]  10.  It 
is  an  indirect  denial  of  God,  and  a  robbing  Him  of  His 
due,  to  add  man's  Inventions  to  His  preoepis.  )40.  (Jere- 
miah 17.  22.)  isl.  Though  warned  by  the  judgment  on 
their  fathers,  the  next  generation  also  rebelled  against 
God.  The  "kindness  of  Israel's  youth  and  love  of  hei 
espousals  In  the  wilderness"  (Jeremiah  2.  2,  3)  were  onij 
comparative  (the  corruption  in  later  times  being  more 
general),  and  confined  to  the  minority;  as  a  whole,  Israel 
at  no  time  fully  served  God.  The  "children"  it  was  that 
fell  into  the  fearful  apostasy  on  the  plains  of  Moah  at  the 
close  of  the  wilderness  sojourn  (Numbers  25.  1,  2;  Deuter- 
onomy 31.  27).  83.  It  was  to  that  generation  the  threat  of 
dispersion  was  proclaimed  (Deuteronomy  2S.  64;  cf.  ch.  211. 
4).  *3.  I  gave  them  .  .  .  statutes  .  .  .  not  good — since 
they  would  not  follow  my  statutes  that  were  good,  "I 
gave  them"  their  own  (v.  18)  and  their  fathers'  "which 
were  not  good;"  statutes  spiritually  corrupting,  and, 
finally,  as  the  consequence,  destroying  them.  Righteous 
retribution  (Psalm  81.  12;  Hosea  8.  U;  Romans  1.  24;  8 
Thessalonlans  2.  11).  Verse  39  proves  this  view  to  be  coft 
rect  (cf.  Isaiah  63.  17).  Thus  on  the  plains  of  Moab  (Num- 
bers 25.),  in  chastisement  for  the  secret  unfaithfulness  to 
God  in  their  hearts,  He  permitted  Baal's  worshippers  to 
tempt  them  to  Idolatry  (the  ready  success  of  the  tempters, 
moreover,  proving  the  inward  unsoundness  of  tht 
tempted);  and  this  again  ended  necessarily  in  punitiv* 
Judgments.  86.  I  polluted  them— not  directly ;  "but  1 
judicially  gave  them  up  to  pollute  themselves."  A  Just 
retribution  for  their  "polluting  my  Sabbaths"  (V.  24X 
This  v.  26  is  explanatory  of  v.  25.  Their  own  sin  I  m«d« 
their  punishment.  canned  to  pass  through  the.  fire- 
FAIRBAIRN  translate*,  "  In  their  presenting  (lit.,  the  coiusimj, 
to  pass  over)  all  their  first-born,"  vie.,  to  the  iAyrd :  referring 
to  the  command  (Exodus  18.  12,  Margin,  where  the  verv 
Mime  expression  is  used).  The  lustration  of  children  bj 
passing  through  the  fire  whs  a  later  abomination  (v.  SI), 
The  evil  here  spoken  of  was  the  admixture  of  heathenish 
practices  with  Jehovah'*  worship,  which  made  Him  re- 
gard all  as  "polluted."  Here,  "to  the  Lord"  is  omit- 
ted purposely,  to  imply,  "They  kept  up  the  ontwani 
service  indeed,  but  I  did  not  own  it  as  done  unto  me, 
since  It  was  mingled  with  such  pollutions."  But  English 
Version  is  supported  by  the  similar  phraseology  In  v.  81 
where  see  my  note.  They  made  all  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire;  but  he  names  the  first-born,  in  aggra- 
vation of  their  guilt;  i. «.,  "I  had  willed  that  the  first- 
born should  be  redeemed  as  being  mine,  but  they  im- 
posed on  themselves  the  cruel  rites  of  offering  them  to 
Molech"  (Deuteronomy  18.  10).  might  know  .  .  .  Um 
Lord — that  they  may  be  compelled  to  know  me  >w  » 
powerful  Judge,  since  they  were  unwilling  to  know  me  sa 
a  gracious  Father,  a7 -a».  The  next  period,  rt*..  that  wnle* 
followed  the  settlement  in  Canaan;  tbt»  lathers  of  the 
generation  existing  in  Ezeklel's  time  walked  In  the  same 
steps  of  apostasy  a*  the  generation  In  the  wilderness 
Vet  In  this— Not  content  with  past  rebellions,  and  not 
uunvMi   wltn  nn»iu.u.ie  tor  God'w  goodness,  '  yet  In  this' 
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aiil  further  they  rebelled,  blaipbtatd- "  bare  Insulted 
me."  [Calvih.]  Even  those  who  did  not  sacrlfloe  to 
beathen  gods  have  offered  "their  sacrlfloes"  (v.  28)  In 
forbidden  places.  38.  provocation  of  their  offering— 
an  offering  an  It  were  purposely  made  to  provoke  God. 
svreet  savour — what  ought  to  have  been  rwet  became 
offensive  by  their  corruptions.  He  specifies  the  various 
kinds  of  offerings,  to  show  that  In  all  alike  they  violated 
the  law.  20.  What  Is  the  high  place  w  hereunto  ye  got 
What  Is  the  meaning  of  thin  name?  For  my  attar  Is  not 
*o  called.  What  excellence  do  ye  see  In  It,  that  ye  go 
there,  rather  than  to  say  temple,  the  only  lawful  place  of 
sacrificing T  The  very  name,  "high  place,"  convicts  you 
of  sinning,  not  from  Ignorance  but  perverse  rebellion.  U 
•ailed  .  .  .  unto  this  day— whereas  this  name  ought  to 
have  been  long  since  laid  aside,  along  with  the  custom  of 
sacrificing  on  klgh  places  which  it  represent*,  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  heathen,  who  so  called  their  places  of 
sacrifice  (the  Greeks,  for  Instance,  called  them  by  a  oog- 
nate  term,  Bomoi),  whereas  I  call  mine  Mitbeaach, "  altar." 
The  very  name  Implies  the  place  is  not  that  sanctioned  by 
me,  and  therefore  your  sacrifices  even  to  Kx  there  (much 
more  those  you  offer  to  Idols)  are  only  a  "  provocation" 
to  me  (v.  28;  Deuteronomy  12.  1-5).  David  and  others, 
It  Is  true,  sacrificed  to  God  on  high  places,  but  it  was 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  before  the  altar 
was  set  up  on  Mount  Morlah.  30.  The  Interrogation  im- 
plies a  strong  affirmation,  as  In  e.  4,  "Are  ye  not  polluted  f 
Ac.  Do  ye  not  commit?"  Ac  Or,  connecting  this  verse 
with  v.  81,  "Are  ye  thus  polluted,  Ac,  and  yet  (do  ye  ex- 
pect that)  I  shall  be  Inquired  of  by  you?"  31.  through 
the  mr«— As  "  the  fire"  Is  omitted  In  v.  26,  Fajkbaikn  rep- 
resents the  generation  here  referred  to  (vts.,  that  of  Eze- 
klel's  day)  as  attaining  the  climax  of  guilt  (see  Note,  v.  26), 
In  making  their  children  pass  through  the  Are,  whloh  that 
former  generation  did  not.  The  reason,  however,  for  the 
omission  of  "  the  fire"  in  v.  26  is,  perhaps,  that  there  it  is 
Implied  the  children  only  "patted  through  the  lire"  for 
purification,  wbereas  here  they  are  actually  burnt  to  death 
before  the  idol ;  and  therefore  "  the  fire"  is  specified  In  the 
latter,  not  in  the  former  case  (of.  2  Kings  3.  27).  3a.  We 
will  be  a*  tike  heathen — and  so  escape  the  odium  to 
whloh  we  are  exposed,  of  baving  a  peculiar  God  and  law 
of  our  own.  "  We  shall  live  on  better  terms  with  them 
by  having  a  similar  worship.  Besides,  we  get  from  God 
nothing  but  threats  and  calamities,  whereas  the  heathen, 
Chaldeans,  Ac.,  get  riches  and  power  from  their  idols." 
How  literally  God's  words  here  ("that  .  .  .  shall  not  be 
at  all")  are  fulfilled  in  the  modern  Jews!  Though  the 
Jews  seemed  so  likely  (had  Ezeklel  spoken  as  an  unin- 
spired man)  to  have  blended  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
and  laid  aside  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  as  was  their 
wish  at  that  time,  yet  they  have  remained  for  eighteen 
centuries  dispersed  among  all  nations  and  without  a 
home,  but  still  distinct:  a  standing  witness  for  the  truth 
of  the  prophecy  given  so  long  ago.  33.  Here  begins  the 
second  division  of  the  prophecy.  Lest  the  covenant  peo- 
ple should  abandon  their  distinctive  hopes,  and  amalga- 
mate with  the  surrounding  heathen,  he  tells  them  that, 
as  the  wilderness  Journey  from  Egypt  was  made  subser- 
vient to  discipline,  and  alse  to  the  ta.fr  lug  from  among 
them  the  rebellious,  so  a  severe  discipline  (snoh  as  the 
Jews  are  now  for  long  actually  undergoing)  should  be  ad- 
ministered to  them  during  the  next  exodus  for  the  same 
purpose  (v.  88),  and  so  to  prepare  them  for  the  restored 
possession  of  their  land  (Hosea  2. 14, 16).  This  was  only 
partially  fulfilled  before  and  at  the  return  from  Babylon : 
Its  full  and  final  accomplishment  Is  future,  with  a 
mighty  band  .  .  .  will  I  rule  over  yon — I  will  assert 
my  right  over  you  In  spite  of  your  resistance  (v.  82),  as  a 
master  would  in  the  case  of  his  slave,  and  I  will  not  let 
you  be  wrested  from  me,  because  of  my  regard  to  my  cov- 
enant. 34.  The  Jews  In  exile  might  think  themselves  set 
free  from  the  "rule"  of  God  (v,  83);  therefore,  He  Intl- 
n-.  iie.s,  He  will  reassert  His  right  over  them  by  chasten- 
ing Judgments,  and  these,  with  an  ultimate  view,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  restore  them,  people— rather,  people*. 
**.  wllUerueae  of  the  people — rather,  people*,  the  various 
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people*  among  whom  they  were  to  be  scattered,  and  from ' 
whom  God  salth  (t>.  84),  "I  will  bring  yon  out."    In  oon- 1 
trast  to  the  literal  "  wilderness  of  Egypt"  (v.  33),  "  the  wil- 1 
derness  of  the  peoples"  is  their  tpu-Uual  wilderness  period ' 
of  trial,  discipline  and  purification  whilst  ex  Led  among  J 
the  nations.    As  the  state  when  they  are  "brought  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  peoples,"  and  that  when  they  were 
among  the  peoples  "from"  which  God  was  to  "bring a 
them  out"  (v.  34)  are  distinguished,  the  wilderness  stats'  J 
probably  answers  partially  to  the  transition  period  or] 
discipline  from  the  first  decree  far  their  restoration  r,» 
Cyrus  to  the  time  of  their  complete  settlement  In  Uieli   j 
land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  ji 
But  tne  full  and  final  fulfilment  Is  future-  the  wilderness  i  J 
state  will  comprise  not  only  the  transition  period  A  theU  ■ 
restoration,  but  the  beginning  of  their  occupancy  of  Pales- 1 
tine,  a  time  in  which  they  shall  endure  the  sorest  of  an  ■ 
their  chastisements,  to  "purge   out   the    rebels"  (v.  So;'  ! 
Daniel  12. 1),  and  then  the  remnant  (Zecharlah  18.  8,  »;  14 1 
2,8)  shall  "all  serve  God  in  the  land"  (v.  40).    Thus  .n«fl 
wilderness  period  does  not  denote  locality,  but  their  ttak \\ 
intervening  between  their  rejection  and  future  reetoia-'  j 
tion.    plead— bring  the  matter  in  debate  'oetween  us  to  as   i 
issue.    Image  from  a  plaintiff  in  a  law  court  meeting  ins  \i 
defendant  "face  to  face."    Appropriate,  as  God  In  Hliti 
dealings  acts  not  arbitrarily,  but  In  most  rig/Ueoui  suMot'] 
(Jeremiah    2.  9;    Micah   6.  2).      36.    (Numbers    14.  21-20.) 
Though  God  saved  them  out  of  Egypt,  He  afterwards  de- 
stroyed in  the  wilderness  them  that  believed  not  (Juds 
5) ;  so,  though  He  brought  the  exiles  out  of  Babylon,  yet 
their  wilderness  state  of  chastening  discipline  continued 
even  after  they  were  again  in  Canaan.    37.  pass  undea 
the  rod— metaphor  from  a  shepherd  who  makes  his  sheef 
pat*  under  hit  rod  in  counting  them  (Leviticus  27. 82;  Jere- 
miah 33. 18).    Whether  you  will  or  not,  ye  shall  be  counted 
as  mine,  and  so  shall  be  subjected  to  my  chastening  dis- 
cipline (Mloah  7. 14),  with  a  view  to  my  ultimate  saving 
of  the  chosen  remnant  (of.  John  10.  27-29).     bond  of 
covenant— I  will  constrain  yon  by  sore  chastisement*  Is 
snbmlt  yourselves  to  the  covenant  to  which  ye  are  Last- 
lngly  bound,  though  now  yon  have  oast  away  God's  bone 
from  you.    Fulfilled  In  part,  Nehemlah  9.  8,  26,  32-88 ;  10. 1 
89 ;  fully  hereafter,  Isaiah  64.  lO-i?  •  52. 1.  2.    38.  (Zechartak 
18.9;  14.2.)  purge  out— or,  "separate. '    Hebrew,  '  Harothl," 
forming  a  designed  alliteration  with  "Berlth,"  the  coven- 
ant.    Not  a  promise  of  grace,  but  a  threat  against  those 
Jews  who  thought  they  could  in  exile  escape  the  obser- 
vation  and    "rule"    of  God.      land   of    Israel — thongs 
brought  ont  of  the  country  of  their  sojourn  or  exile  (Baby- 
lon formerly,  and  the  various  lands  of  their  exile  here- 
after) Into  the  literal  land  of  Palettine,  even  it  shall  be  U 
them  an  exile  state,  "  they  shall  not  enter  Into  the  land 
of  Iirael,"  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  state  of  restored  favour  of  God 
to  His  covenant  people,  whloh  shall  only  be  given  to  ths 
remnant  to  be  saved  (Zechariah  IS.  8,  9).    S3.  Equivalent 
to,  "  I  would  rather  have  yon  open  Idolaters  than  Hypo- 
crites, fancying  yon  can  worship  me  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  serve  idols"  (Amos  5.  21,  22,  25,  26 ;  cf.  1  Kings  18.  21 ;  I 
Kings  17.  41 ;  Matthew  6.  24 ;  Revelation  8.  15,  16).     "  Go  ys 
serve,"  Ac,  Is  not  a  command  to  serve  Idols,  but  a  1udlcla> 
declaration  of  God's  giving  up  of  the  half-Idol,  nalf-Jeho- 
vah  worshippers  to  utter  idolatry,  If  they  will  not  tern 
Jehovah  alone  (Faalm  81.  12;   Revelation  22.  U).     here- 
after also— God  anticipates  the  same  apostasy  afterward* 
as  now.     44).   For— Though  ye,  the   rebellions   port)  an 
Withdraw  from  my  worship,  others,  even  the  believing 
remnant,  will  succeed  after  yon  perish,  and  will  serve  me 
purely.    In  mine  holy  mountain — (Isaiah  2.  2,  8.)    Zlon 
or  Morlah,  "the  height  of  Israel"  (pre-eminent  above  aL 
mountains  because  of  the  manifested  presence  of  God 
therewith  Israel), as  opposed  to  their  "high  places,"  ths 
worship  on  which  was  an  abomination  to  God.    all-~not 
merely  individuals,  such  as  constitute  the  elect  Churofe 
now;  but  the  whole  nation,  to  be  followed  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentile  nation*  (Isaiah  XI,  "all  nations;" 
Romans  11.  26;   Revelation  11. 16).    with    rather,  "in  all 
your  holy  things,"    [Madtupl]    41.  wit*  -i.  ».,  in  respect 
to  roar  sweet  savour  (UL,  favour  of  reel.   vm*.  ch.  is.  Uh 
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CM   T  will  aooept  you  (yonr  worship)  "  as  a  sweet  savour" 
M    tjrkb]  (Epheslans  5.  2;   Phlllpplans  4.  18).     God  first 
mm   pts  the  person  In   Messiah,  then   the  offering  (v.  40; 
del  -wis  4.  4).    bring  .  .  .  out  from  .  .  .  people,  Ac.— the 
iamt<  words  as  In  v.  84;  but  there  applied  to  the  bringing 
!WtL  of  the  hypocrites,  as  well  as  the  elect ;  here  restricted 
K>  lb :  saved  remnant,  who  alone  shall  be  at  last  restored 
IWrilly  and  spiritually  In  the  fullest  sense,    sanctified 
n  fOM  before   .   .   .    heathen — (Jeremiah  33.  9).    All  the 
jatlon^  will  acknowledge   my  power  displayed   In  re- 
storing you,  and  so  shall  be  led  to  seek  me  (Isaiah  86.  18; 
Sectarir.  i    14.  16—19).    there — not  merely  In   exile  when 
rafferlng  punishment,  which  makes  even  reprobates  be 
»rry  for  sin,  but  when  received  Into  favour  in  your  oum 
and.      renumber— (Ch.   18.  61,  63.)     The   humiliation   of 
Tudah  (Nehjmlah  9.)  Is  a  type  of  the  future  penitence  of 
tie  whole  tuition  (Hosea  5.  15;  6.  1;   Zecbarlah  12.  10-14). 
iod's  goodnecs  realized  by  the  sinner  la  the  only  thing 
.hat  leads  to  true  repentance  (Hosea  3.  6;   Luke  7.  87,  38). 
14.  The  Efnglish  Version  chapter  ought  to  nave  ended  here, 
md  ch.  21.  beguu  with  "Moreover,"  Ao.,  as  In  the  Hebrew 
Slble.     for  my  shame's  sake— (Ch.  86.  22.)    Gratuitously; 
iccordlng    to  my   'compassion,  not  your  merits.      After 
laving  commented  on  this  verse,  CAL,vnf  was  laid  on  his 
leathbed,  and  his  commentary  ended.    4/V-49.  An  Intro- 
ductory brief  description  In  enigma  of  the  destruction  by 
Ire  and  sword,  detal.cd  more  explicitly  In  ch.  21.     46. 
oath  .   .   .   south   .      .   south— three    different   Hebrew 
irords,  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
estlng  on  the  region  specified.    The  third  term  Is  from  a 
,  oot  meaning  dry,  referring  to  the  snn's  heat  In  the  south ; 
epresentlng  the  burning  ludgments  of  God  on  the  south - 
rn  parts  of  Judea,  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  capital. 
et  thy  face— determlnately.    The  prophets  used  to  turn 
hemselves  towards  those  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  of 
beir  prophecies,    drop — as  the  rain,  which  flows  In  acon- 
i  Innous  stream,  sometimes  gently  (Deuteronomy  82.  2), 
i  ometlmes  violently  (Amos  7. 16 ;   Mlcah  2. 6,  Margin),  as 
.ere.     forest— the  densely  populated  country  of  Jadea; 
rees  representing  people.    4T,  fire— every  kind  of  Judg- 
ment (ch.  19.12;   21.  3,    "my  sword;"    Jeremiah   21.14). 
reen  tree  .  .  .  dry— fit  and  unnt  materials  for  fuel  alike ; 
>  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,"  as  explained  in  ch.  21.  3, 
I ;  La«e  23.  <J1.    Unsparing  universality  of  the  Judgment! 
laming  flame — onecontlnued  and  unextinguished  flame. 
The    glowing    flame."     [Fajbbaikpt.]     faces— persons ; 
I  ere  the  metaphor  Is  merged  In  the  reality.     49.  Ezekiel 
I  wnplahiB  that  by  this  parabolic  form  of  prophecy  he  only 
|iakes  himself  and  It  a  Jest  to  his  countrymen.    God 
|  lerefore  In  ch.  21.  permits  him  to  express  the  same  proph- 
I  By  more  plainly. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

|  Ver.  1-32.     Prophecy  against  Iskaki,  ajo>  Jkbusa- 
KM,    AND   AGAINST   Ammon.      '4.    the   holy   places— the 
1  iree  parts  of  the  temple :  the  courts,  the  holy  place,  and 
le  holiest.    If  "synagogues"  existed  before  the  Baby- 
I  mlan  captivity,  as  Psalm  74.  8  seems  to  imply,  they  and 
\\eproseuchce,  or  oratories,  may  be  included  in  the  "holy 
I  laces  "  here.    3.  righteous  .  .  .  wicked — not  oontradlo- 
Iwy  of  ch.  18.  4,  9;  and  Genesis  18.  23.    Eeekiel  here  views 
1  le  mere  outward  aspect  of  the  indiscriminate  universality 
IT  the  national  calamity.    But  really  the  same  captivity 
p  the  "righteous"  would  prove  a  blessing  as  a  whole- 
j  >me  discipline,  which  to  the  "  wicked"  would  be  an  un- 
I  litigated   punishment.    The  godly  were  sealed  with  a 
I  lark  (ch.  9.  4),  not  for  outward  exemption  from  the  com- 
lon  calamity,  but  as  marked  for  the  secret  Interpositions 
'  Providence  overruling  even  evil  to  their  good.     The 
\  vily  were  by  comparison  so  few,  that  their  salvation  is 
ot  brought  into  view  here,  but  the  universality  of  the 
!  ldgment.    4.  The  "sword"  did  not,  literally,  slay  all; 
at  the  judgments  of  God  by  the  foe  swept  through  the 
>nd  "  from  the  south  to  the  north."    6.  with  the  break- 
er of  thy  loins — as  one  afflicted  with  pleurisy ;   or  as  a 
I  Oman,  in  labour- throes,  clasps  her  loins  in  pain,  and 
'  *aves  and  Highs  till  the  girdle  of  the  loins  is  broken  by  the 
lalent  action  of  the  body  (Jeremiah  30.  6).    T.  The  abrupt 
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sentences  ami  mourn  ml  repetitions  imply  violent 
tlons.  9.  iword- lu..  of  Goit  ( Deuteronomy  32.  41).  The 
Chaldeaus  are  his  Instrument.  10.  to  make  a  ••*« 
lUiiRhtcr-dr,  ■•that  aiUlng  It  may  kill."  glitter— ML. 
glitter  as  the  lightning-flash:  flashing  terror  Into  the  fo*, 
should  we  .  .  .  make  mirth— It  Is  no  time  for  levity 
when  sunn  a  calamity  is  Impending  (Isaiah  22.  12,  18).  It 
contemneth  the  rod  of  my  son,  Ac— The  sword  has  n© 
more  respect  to  the  trivial  "  rod  "  or  sceptre  of  Judab 
(Genesis  W.  10),  than  If  It  were  any  common  "tree." 
"Tree  "Is  I  lie  image  retained  from  ch.  20.  47;  explained 
ch.  21.  2.  S.  God  calls  Jndah  "  my  son"  (cf.  Exodus  4.  22, 
Hosea  11.  1).  Pairiiairn  arbitrarily  translates,  "Per- 
chance the  sceptre  of  my  son  rejolceth  ;  It  (the  sword)  de- 
splsetb  every  tree."  11.  the  slayer— the  Babylonian  king 
in  this  case;  In  genera!,  all  the  Instruments  of  God's  wraui 
(Revelation  19.  16).  l'-i.  terrors  by  reason  of  the  aword, 
Ac. — rather,  "they  (the  princes  of  Israel)  are  deliverer 
up  to  the  sword  together  with  my  people."  IGlajssiub.) 
smite  .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  thigh — a  mark  of  grief  (Jeremiah 
81.  19.)  la.  It  Is  a  trial— rather,  "There  is  a  trial"  being 
made:  the  sword  of  the  Jx>rd  will  subject  all  to  theonieaL 
"  What,  then,  If  It.  contemn  even  the  rod"  (sceptre)  of 
Judah?  Cf,  as  to  a  similar  scourge  of  unsparing  trial, 
Job  9.  23.  It  Mlinll  be  no  more — the  sceptre,  i.  e.,  the  suite, 
must  necessarily  then  come  to  an  end.  Fulfilled  In  pari 
at  the  overthrow  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  fully 
at  the  time  of  "Shlloh's"  (Messiah's)  coming  (Genesis  48. 
10),  when  Judea  became  a  Roman  province.  14.  smite 
.  .  .  hands  together— (Numbers  24.  10),  indicative  of  the 
Indignant  fury  with  which  God  will  "smite"  the  people. 
sword  .  .  .  doubled  the  third  time— referring  to  tha 
threefold  calamity :— 1.  The  taking  of  Zedekiah  (to  whom 
the  "rod,"  or  sceptre,  may  refer);  2  the  taking  of  the 
city;  3.  the  removal  of  all  those  who  remained  with  Geda- 
llah.  "Doubled"  means  "multiplied"  or  "repeated." 
The  stroke  shall  be  doubled  and  even  trebled,  ot  the 
•lain — i. «.,  by  which  many  are  slain.  As  the  Hebrew  la 
singular,  Fairbairn  makes  It  refer  to  the  king,  "the 
sword  of  the  great  one  that  is  slain,"  or  "  pierced 
through."  entereth  .  .  .  privy  chambers — (Jeremiah  ft, 
21.)  The  sword  shall  overtake  them,  not  merely  In  the 
open  battle-field,  but  in  the  chambers  whither  they  flee 
to  hide  themselves  (1  Kings  20.  30;  22.  25).  Macrkb  trans- 
lates, "which  besieged  them;"  FArKBArRN,  "which  pene- 
trates to  them."  English  Version  is  more  literal.  15. 
point — "  the  whirling  glance  of  the  sword."  [Faibbai  rn.) 
"The  naked  (bared)  sword."  [Hendkrson]  ruins— lit., 
stumbling-blocks.  Their  own  houses  and  walls  shall  be 
stumbling-blocks  In  their  way,  whether  they  wish  to 
fight  or  flee,  made  bright — made  to  glitter,  wrapper!, 
Ac. — viz..  In  the  hand  of  him  who  holds  the  hilt,  or  In  It* 
scabbard,  that  the  edge  may  not  be  blunt  when  It  Is  pres- 
ently drawn  forth  to  strike.  GeseniTJS,  as  Margin,  trans- 
lates, "sharpened,"  Ac.  16.  Apostrophe  to  the  sword. 
Go  .  .  .  one  way — or,  "  Concentrate  thyself;"  "  Unite  thy 
forces  on  the  right  hand."  [Grotius.]  The  sword  Is  com- 
manded to  take  the  nearest  route  for  Jerusalem,  "  whither 
their  face  was  set,"  whether  south  or  north  ("  right  hand 
or  left"),  according  to  where  the  several  parts  of  the 
Chaldean  host  may  be.  or  other  .  .  .  on  the  left — rather, 
"set  thyself  on  the  left."  The  verbs  are  well  chosen.  Tfa« 
main  "  concentration  "  of  forces  was  to  be  on  "  the  right 
hand,"  <^r  >,<ruth,  the  part  of  Judea  in  which  Jerusalem  was, 
and  which  lay  south  In  marching  from  Babylon,  whereas 
the  Chaldean  forces  advancing  on  Jerusalem  from  Egypt, 
of  which  Jerusalem  was  north,  were  fewer,  and  therefor* 
"set  thyself"  Is  the  verb  used.  IT.  Jehovah  Himself 
smites  His  hands  together,  doing  what  he  had  oonv 
manded  Ezeklel  to  do  (Note,  v.  14),  In  token  of  his  smltlng 
Jerusalem;  cf.  the  similar  symbolical  action  (2  Kings  1* 
18,  19).  cause  .  .  .  fury  to  rest — give  It  full  vent,  and  se 
satisfy  it  (oh.  5.  18).  19.  two  ways— The  king  coming 
from  Babylon  Is  represented  in  the  graphic  style  of  Eee- 
kiel as  reaching  the  point  where  the  road  branched  e&  is 
two  ways,  one  leading  by  the  south,  by  Tadmor  or  Pal 
myra,  to  Rabbath  of  Ammon,  east  of  Jordan  ;  the  <  the? 
by  the  north,  by  Rlblah  In  Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  and  he* 
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'.v-tlng  which  way  to  take.  Ezeklel  is  told  to  "ap- 
point the  two  ways"  (as  In  ch.  4.  1),  for  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  knowing  no  other  control  bnt  bis  own  will  and 
•aperstltlon,  had  really  this  path  "appointed"  for  him 
by  the  all-ruling  God.  out  of  one  land — wit.,  Babylon. 
irhoose  ...  a  place — lit.,  a  hand.  So  It  Is  translated  by 
Faikhajrn,  "make  a  finger-post"  viz.,  at  the  head  of  the 
two  ways,  the  hand-post  pointing  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the 
war  to  Jerusalem  as  the  way  he  should  select.  But 
Uaiikkk  rightly  supports  English  Version.  Ezekle  e 
told  ta  "choose  the  place"  where  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
3o  as  is  described  in  v.  20,  21;  so  entirely  does  God  cder 
ny  the  prophet  every  particular  of  place  and  time  in  the 
movements  of  the  Invader.  80.  II  ah  bath  of  tha  Am- 
monites— distinct  from  Kabbah  In  Judab  (2  Samue.  .'2.  26). 
Kabbath  is  put  first,  as  It  was  from  her  that.  Jerusalem, 
that  doomed  city,  had  borrowed  many  of  her  Idols,  to 
Judah  In  Jerusalem — instead  of  simply  putting  "Jeru- 
salem," to  imply  the  sword  was  to  come  not  merely  to 
Judah,  but  to  its  people  within  Jerusalem,  "  defenced" 
though  It  was,  Its  defences  on  which  the  Jews  relied  so 
much  would  not  keep  the  foe  out.  91.  parting— lit., 
"mother  of  the  way."  As  "head  of  the  two  ways"  fol- 
lows, which  seems  tautology  after  "parting  of  the  way," 
Havernick  translates,  according  to  Arabic  idiom,  the 
highway,  or  principal  road.  English  Version  is  not  tautol- 
ogy, "haad  of  the  two  ways"  defining  more  accurately 
"  parting  of  the  way."  made  .  .  .  bright— rather,  "shook," 
from  an  Arabic  root,  arrows — Divination  by  arrows  is 
here  referred  to:  they  were  put  Into  a  quiver  marked 
with  the  names  of  particular  places  to  be  attacked,  and 
then  shaken  together ;  whichever  came  forth  first  inti- 
mated the  one  selected  as  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
[Jkbohk.]  The  same  usage  existed  among  the  Arabs, 
and  Is  mentioned  In  the  Koran.  In  the  Nineveh  sculp- 
tures the  king  Is  represented  with  a  cup  in  his  tight 
band,  his  left  resting  on  a  bow;  also  with  two  arrows  in 
the  right,  and  the  bow  lu  the  left,  probably  practising 
divination.  Image* — Hebrew,  teraphim  :  household  gods, 
worshipped  as  a  family  talisman,  to  obtain  direction  as 
to  the  future  and  other  blessings.  First  mentioned  In 
Mesopotamia,  whence  Rachel  brought  them  (Genesis  81. 
19,  34);  put  away  by  Jacob  (Genesis  35.  4);  set  up  by  Mlcah 
as  bis  household  gods  (Judges  17.  5);  stigmatized  as  Idol- 
atry (1  Hamuel  15.  23,  Hebrew;  cf.  Zecharlah  10.  2,  Margin). 
liver— they  Judged  of  the  success,  or  failure,  of  an  under- 
taking by  the  healthy,  or  unhealthy,  state  of  the  liver 
and  entrails  of  a  sacrifice.  88.  Rather,  "In  his  right 
hand  was  (Is)  the  divination,"  i.  «.,  he  holds  tip  In  his 
right  hand  the  arrow  marked  with  "Jerusalem,"  to  en- 
ewnrage  his  army  to  march  for  it.  captains — the  Margin, 
"  battering-rams,"  adopted  by  Fairbairn,  is  less  appro- 
priate, for  "  battering-rams"  follow  presently  after.  [Quo- 
Tius.j  open  the  month  In  .  .  .  slaughter — i.  «.,  command- 
ing slaughter:  raising  the  war-cry  of  death.  Not  as  Gb- 
fUNirjs,  "toopen  the  mouth  withthe war-shout."  !83.  Unto 
the  Jews,  t «ough  credulous  of  divinations  when  In  their 
favour,  Nebuchadnezzar's  divination  "shall  be  (seen)  as 
false."  to  them,  <fcc— This  gives  the  reason  which  makes 
the  Jews  fancy  themselves  safe  from  the  Chaldeans,  viz., 
that  they  "have  sworn"  to  the  latter  "oaths"  of  allegi- 
ance, forgetting  that  they  had  violated  them  (ch.  17.  18, 
15,  16, 18).  but  he—  Nebuchadnezzar  will  remember  In  con- 
sulting his  idols  that  he  swore  to  Zedeklah  by  them,  but 
that  Zedeklah  broke  the  league.  [Grottus.]  Rather,  Qod 
will  remember  against  them  (Tvevelatloh  16.  19)  their  vio- 
lating their  oath  sworn  by  the  true  God,  whereas  Nebu- 
chadnezzar kept  his  oath  sworn  by  a  false  god;  v.  24  con- 
firms this.  84.  Their  unfaithfulness  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  a  type  of  their  general  unfaithfulness  to  their  cove- 
nant God.  with  the  hand— viz.,  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
»».  profane — as  having  desecrated  by  idolatry  and  per- 
jury his  office  as  the  Lord's  anointed.  Havkrkiox  trans- 
lates, as  in  v.  14,  "slain,"  <.  e.,  not  literally,  but  virtually; 
to  Ezeklel's  Idealizing  view  Zedeklah  was  the  grand  vic- 
tim '•  pierced  through"  by  God's  sword  of  Judgment,  as 
■la  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes,  which  were  then  put 
«V  »nJ  he  was  l*d  u  captive  in  chains  to  Babylon.    Rng- 


lish  Version  is   better:    so  GtcsKlfirm  (2  Chronicles  W   IS 
Jeremiah  52.  2).     when  Iniquity  shall  have  an  •««€— (« 

29.)  When  thine  Iniquity,  having  reached  its  last  stag* 
of  guilt,  shall  be  put  an  end  to  by  Judgment  'ch.  35.  5) 
86.  diadem— rather,  "the  mitre"  ot  the  holy  priest  (Exo- 
dus 23.  4  ;  Zecharlah  3.  5).  His  priestly  emblem  a*  repre- 
sentative of  the  priestly  people.  This,  as  well  as  "tb»  E 
crown,"  the  emblem  of  the  kingdom  were  to  he  removed  i  ll 
until  they  should  be  restored  and  united  in  the  Mediator  A 
Messiah  (Fsalm  110.2,4;  Zecharlah  6.  13).  [Fairraihn 
As,  however,  the  King  Zedeklah  alone,  not  the  hlgk 
priest  also,  ts  referred  to  In  the  context,  F>iqivth  Version^ 
Is  supported  by  GESKNtua.  this  shall  not  be  the  same— 
the  diadem  shall  not  be  as  it  was.  I  Rohknm  im.i.br.' 
Nothing  shall  remain  what  It  was.  fFAiRBAtKN.I  exalt 
.  .  .  low  .  .  ,  abase  .  .  .  high — not  the  general  truth  ex- 
pressed (Froverbs  8.  34 ;  Luke  1.  .¥2;  James  4.  6;  I  Feter  ft. Ill 
5);  but  specially  referring  to  Messiah  and  Zedeklah  oon-l  b 
trasted  together.  The  "tender  plant  .  .  .  ont  of  the  drtm 
ground"  (Isaiah  53.  2)  is  to  be  "  exalted"  in  the  end  <v.  27)J  r 
the  now  "  high"  representative  on  David's  throne.  Zed*-< » 
klah.  Is  to  be  "abased. '  The  outward  relations  of  th.ngnit 
shall  be  made  to  change  places  in  Just  retaliation  on  th« 
people  for  having  so  perverted  the  moral  relations  ofll 
things.  [Hknostknbkro.]  87.  Lit.,  "An  overturning! » 
overturning,  overturning,  will  I  make  It."  The  three-ii 
fold  repetition  denotes  tbe  awful  certainty  of  the  event  i 
not  as  ROSKNMCL.LKR  explains,  the  overthrow  of  thtl* 
three,  Jeholaklm,  Jeconlah,  and  Zedeklah;  for  ZedeklaHb 
alone  is  referred  to.  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  he  coma  III 
whose  right  It  is — strikingly  parallel  to  Genesis  49.  lftiit 
Nowhere  shall  there  be  rest  or  permanence;  all  thing* w 
shall  be  in  fluctuation  until  He  comes  who,  as  the  right- 1 
ful  Heir,  shall  restore  the  throne  of  David  that  fell  wltt» 
Zedeklah.  The  Hebrew  for  "right"  is  "Judgment:"  II be 
perhaps  Includes,  besides  the  right  to  rule,  the  Idea  of  HU  ■ 
rule  being  one  In  righteousness  (Fsalm  72.  2;  Isaiah  9.  6,  7  I 
11.4;  Revelation  19.11).  Others  (Nebuchadnezzar,  Ac.)w: 
who  held  the  rule  of  the  earth  delegated  to  them  by  God  A; 
abused  It  by  unrighteousness,  and  so  forfeited  the  "  right. 'i  r. 
He  both  has  the  truest  "right"  to  the  rule,  and  exertfaeiiu 
It  in  "right."  It  Is  true  tbe  tribal  "sceptre"  continue*  it 
with  Judah  "  till  Shlloh  came"  (Genesis  49.  10);  but  tner  :• 
was  no  kingly  sceptre  till  Messiah  came,  as  the  spiritua  u 
King  then  (John  13.36,37);  this  spiritual  kingdom  belnfii 
about  to  pass  Into  the  literal,  personal  kingdom  over  Israe  it 
at  His  second  coming,  when,  and  not  before,  this  prophec;  '0 
shall  not  have  its  exhaustive  fulfilment  (Luke  L  82,  38  to 
Jeremiah  8.  17;  10.  7;  "To  thee  doth  It  appertain"),  as-ii 
Lest  Aramon  should  think  to  escape  because  Nebuchadt; 
nezzar  had  taken  the  rout*  to  Jerusalem,  Ezeklel  dew 
nounces  Judgment  against  Ammon,  without  the  prospeom 
of  a  restoration  such  as  awaited  Israel.  Jeremiah  49.  6,  llli 
is  true,  speaks  of  a  "  bringing  again  of  its  captivity,"  bain 
this  probably  refers  to  Its  spiritual  restoration  under  Meslfc 
slab ;  or,  if  referring  to  it  politically,  must  refer  to  but  iin 
partial  restoration  at  the  downfall  of  Babylon  undetbr 
Cyrus,  their  reproach— This  constituted  a  leading  feaio1 
ture  In  their  guilt:  they  treated  with  proud  contumel.'sr 
the  covenant  people  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  bjk* 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  25.  3,  6;  Zephanlah  2.  9,  10),  and  apie; 
proprlated  Israel's  territory  (Jeremiah  49.  I;  Amos  !i!m 
13-15).  furbished,  to  consume  —  Maukkk  punctuate: It! 
thus,  "  Drawn  for  the  slaughter,  It  Is  furbished  to  devonlir 
('consume'),  to  glitter."  English  Version,  "to  consuming 
because  of  the  glittering,"  means,  "to  consume  by  reaso-h 
of  the  lightning  Jiashlike  rapidity  with  which  it  falls."  Flvttt 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Ammon  was  destroy*  lit 
for  aiding  Ishmael  In  nsnrping  the  government  of  Judeju 
against  the  will  of  tue  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  25.  25 
Jeremiah  41.  15).  [Grottus.)  80.  see  vanity  .  .  .  dlvt 
lie — Ammon,  too.  had  false  diviners  who  flattered  thei 
with  assurances  of  safety;  the  only  result  of  which  wL 
be  to  "  bring  Ammon  upon  the  necks,"  &c,  i.  «.,  to  add  til 
Ammonites  to  the  headless  trunks  of  the  slain  of  Judai 
whose  bad  example  Amnion  followed,  and  "  whose  day 
of  visitation  for  their  unlit  "Is  come."  when  their 
t^ulty  (hull    have  wn  «•■•«! — Nee  Note.  v.  26.     8«.   Shall 
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«»«•■  it  to  return  into  his  «he*tt- — tic,  without  first  ue- 
troylng  Amnion.  Certainly  not  'Jeremiah  47. 6,7).  Others, 
8  Margin  less  suitably  read  it  imperatively,  "Cause  it  to 
etum,"  i.  e.,  after  It  has  done  the  work  appointed  to  it. 
a  the  land  of  thy  nntivity--.\mmon  was  not  to  be  carried 
way  captive  as  Judah,  hut  to  perish  In  his  own  land. 
1.  blow  against  thee  in,  <£e. — rat  her,  "  blow  upon  thee 
dth  t'le  fire,''  Ac  limine  from  smelttug  metals  (oh,  22. 
J,  21).  bnttlsh — ferocious,  akllful  to  destroy— lit.,  arti- 
feurt  of  destruction;  alluding  to  Isaiah  64.  16.  3t4.  thy 
iloori  shall  be — i.  e.,  shall  flow.  be  bo  mo— »  wnifm. 
»*red--be  consigned  as  a  nation  to  oblivion. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-31.  God's  Jcdomksi'  on  the  Sinfulness  or  Jm- 
,CT8ALKM.  Repetition  of  the  charges  In  oh.  20. ;  only  that 
here  they  were  stated  in  au  historical  review  of  the  pant 
nd  present;  here  the  present  sins  of  the  nation  exclusively 
re  brought  forward,  3.  Bee  ch.  20.  4.  i.  e.,  "Wilt  thou 
lot  Judge?"  Ac.  (cf.  ch.  23.36).  the  bloody  city—  lit.,  the 
ity  of  blood*  ;  so  called  on  account  of  murders  nerpotrated 
p  her,  and  sacrifices  of  children  to  Molech  (v.  8,  4,  6,  9;  ch. 
4.  6.  9).  3.  sheddeth  blood  .  .  .  that  her  time  ntay 
om«- — Instead  of  deriving  advantage  from  her  bloody 
acrlflces  to  idols,  she  only  thereby  brought  on  herself 
jthe  time"  of  her  punishment,  ajralmst  herself— (Pro- 
terbs  8.  36.)  4V.  thy  days — the  shorter  period,  vie.,  that  of 
tte  siege,  thy  years- -the  longer  period  of  the  captivity. 
Tie  "days"  and  "years"  express  that  she  Is  ripe  for  pun- 
ihment.  5.  infamous — they  mockingly  call  thee,  "Thou 
>olluted  one  In  name  (Margin),  and  full  of  confusion" 
Fairbairn]  (referring  to  the  tumultuous  violence  pre- 
alent  In  It).  Thus  the  nations  "far  and  near"  mocked 
ier  as  at  once  sullied  In  character  and  In  actual  fact  law- 
ess.  What  a  sad  contrast  to  the  Jerusalem  once  designated 
'the  holy  city!"  6.  Rather,  "The  princes  .  .  .  each  ao- 
ordlng  to  his  power,  were  In  thee,  to  shed  blood"  (as  If 
his  was  the  only  object  of  their  existence).  "  Power,"  lit., 
urn;  they,  who  ought  to  have  been  patterns  of  Justice, 
oade  their  own  arm  of  might  their  only  law.  T.  set  light 
vy — children  have  made  light  of,  disrespected,  father,  Ac. 
Deuteronomy  27.  16).  From  v. 7  to  v.  12  are  enumerated 
he  sins  committed  in  violation  of  Moses'  law.  9.  mom 
hnt  curry  tales — informers,  who  by  misrepresentations 
ause  innocent  blood  to  be  shed  (Leviticus  19.  16).  Lit., 
t  One  who  goes  to  and  fro  as  a  merchant."  10.  set  apart 
or  pollution — t.  e.,  set  apart  as  unclean  (J.«evitlcus  18. 19). 
Is.  forgotten  me — Die  root  of  all  sin  (Deuteronomy  82. 
«;  Jeremiah  2.  32;  3.  21).  13.  »ml*!«a  mine  hand— In 
okeu  of  the  indignant  vengeance  which  I  will  execute 
>n  thee  (note,  ch.  21.  17).  14V.  (Ch.  2L.  7.)  15.  commune  thy 
tlthlncss  out  of  thee— the  object  of  God  In  scattering  the 
ews.  in.  take  thine  inheritance  in  thyself— formerly 
Jiou  wast  mine  Inheritance;  but  now,  full  of  guilt,  thou 
krt  no  longer  mine,  but  thine  own  inheritance  to  thyself ';  "in 
he  sight  of  the  heathen,"  i.  e„  even  they  shall  see  that, 
tow  that  thou  hast  become  a  captive,  thou  art  no  longer 
iwned  as  mine.  [Vatablus.]  Fairbairn,  Ac.,  need- 
lessly take  the  Hebrew  from  a  different  root,  "thou  Shalt 
te  polltaed  by  (' ti\'  [Henderson])  thyself,"  Ac;  the  heathen 
ihall  regard  thee  as  a  polluted  thing,  who  hast  brought 
ihlne  own  reproach  on  thyself.  18.  dross  .  ,  .  brass — 
srael  has  become  a  worthless  compound  of  the  dross  of 
illver  (implying  uot  merely  corruption,  but  degeneracy 
from  good  to  bad,  Isaiah  1.  22,  especially  offensive)  and  of 
ihe  baser  metals.  Hence  the  people  must  be  thrown  Into 
Ihe  furnace  of  Judgment,  that  the  bat!  may  be  consumed, 
uid  the  good  teparated  (Jeremiah  6.  29,  SO).  »3.  From 
ihis  verse  to  the  end  he  shows  the  general  corruption  of 
ill  ranks.  24.  land  .  .  .  not  cleansed— not  cleared  or 
ruitivated;  all  a  scene  of  desolation;  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
Kicral  wilderness  state  of  the  people,  nor  rained  upon 
K  mark  of  Divine  "  indignation ;"  as  the  early  and  latter 
ain,  en  which  the  productiveness  of  the  land  depended, 
riK  oi  b  of  the  great  covenant  blessings.  Joel  (2. 23)  prom- 
v  tie  reta.n  of  the  former  and  latter  rain,  with  the  res- 
torative   of    (ixl's    favour.     *a.    con«nira«t  —  the   false 


prophets  have  conspired  both  to  propagate  err-w  *jv..  u 
oppose  the  messages  of  God's  servant*.  They  are  msis.- 
tioned  first,  as  their  bad  Influence  extended  the  widrav, 
prey— their  al  in  whs  greed  of  gH-tn.  "treasure,  ard  preeloet 
things"  (Hosea  6.  9;  Zephanlari  3.  3,  S;  Matthew  23.  W) 
made  .  .  .  many  widows — by  occasioning,  through  feltf* 
prophecies,  the  war  with  the  Chaldeans  In  which  to* 
husbands  fell.  !ifi.  Her  priests— whose  "lips  should  have 
kept  knowledge"  (Malachi  2.  7).  violated— not  simply 
transgressed ;  but,  have  done  violence  to  the  law,  by  wresting 
it  to  wrong  ends,  and  putting  wrong  constructions  or>  jt, 
put  no  difference  between  the  holy  and  profane,  Ac— 
made  no  distinction  between  the  clean  and  unclean  Hjfivl- 
ticus  10.  10),  the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  sanctioning  vio- 
lations of  that  holy  day.  "  Holy"  means,  what  is  dediat'./nt 
to  God;  "profane,"  what  i*  in  common  use;  "unclean," 
what  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten;  "clean,"  what  is  lawful  to  bs 
eaten.  1  am  profaned  among  them — they  abuse  my 
natne  to  false  or  unjust  purposes.  587.  prince* — wlic 
should  have  employed  the  Influence  of  their  position  for 
the  people's  welfare,  made  "gain"  their  sole  aim.  wolves 
— notorious  for  fierce  and  ravening  cruelty  fMlcah  8.  2,  », 
9-11;  John  10.  12).  '4H.  Referring  to  the  false  assurances 
of  peace  with  which  the  prophets  flattered  the  people, 
that  they  should  not  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (note, 
Ch.  13.  10;  21.29;  Jeremiah  6.  14;  23.  IB,  17;  27.9.10).  «*. 
The  people— put  last,  after  the  mention  of  those  In  office. 
Corruption  had  spread  downwards  through  the  whole 
community,  wrongfully — (.  «.,  without  nause,  gratui- 
tously, without  the  stranger  proselyte  giving  any  Juirt 
provocation;  nay,  he  of  all  others  being  one  who  ought 
to  have  been  won  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  kind  neat, 
instead  of  being  alienated  by  oppression;  especially  a* 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  remember  that  they 
themselves  had  been  "strangers  in  Egypt"  (Exodus  21 
21;  23.  9).  30.  the  hedge— the  wail  (note.  ch.  IS.  5).  Imtig 
for  /sailing  the  people  to  repenUince.  the  gap — the  brejml 
(Psalm  106.  23).  Image  for  interceding  between  the  people  a*\*i 
God  (Genesis  20. 7;  Exodus  32. 11;  Numbers  16.  4ft ).  1  found 
none — (Jeremiah  5.  1.)  Not  that  literally  there  was  not  a 
righteous  man  in  the  city.  For  Jeremiah,  Barnch,  Ac., 
were  still  there  ;  but  Jeremiah  had  been  forbidden  to  pray 
for  the  people  (Jeremiah  11.  14),  as  being  doomed  to  wrath. 
None  now,  of  the  godly,  knowing  the  desperate  state  of 
the  people,  and  God's  purpose  as  to  them,  was  willing 
longer  to  Interpose  between  God's  wrath  and  them.  And 
none  "among  them,"  i.  «.,  among  those  Just  enumerated 
as  guilty  of  such  sins  (v.  25-29),  was  morally  able,  for  socA 
an  office.  31.  their  own  way  .  .  .  recompensed  upon 
their  heads— (Ch.  9.  10 ;  11.  21 ;  16.  43 ;  Proverbs  1.  81 ;  Isalate 
8.  11;  Jeremiah  6.  19.) 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 
Ver.  1-49.    Israel's  and  Judah'sSin  and  Pun  ishm  aire 

ARE     PARABOL.ICALLY    PORTRAYED    UNDER    TH«    NAMBJ 

Aholah  and  Aholibah.  The  imagery  is  similar  to  that 
In  ch.  16. ;  but  here  the  reference  is  not  as  there  so  much 
to  the  breach  of  the  spiritual  marriage  covenant  with  God 
by  the  people's  idolatries,  as  by  their  worldly  spirit,  ant! 
their  trusting  to  alliances  with  the  heathen  for  safety, 
rather  than  to  God.  Si.  two  ...  of  one  mother— Israel 
and  Judah,  one  nation  by  birth  from  the  same  ancestress, 
Sarah.  3.  Even  so  early  in  their  history  as  their  Egyptian 
sojourn,  they  committed  Idolatries  (JVotea,  ch.  20.  fl-t; 
Joshua  24.  14).  in  their  youth— an  eggravatlon  of  the!? 
sin.  It  was  at  the  very  time  of  their  receiving  extraor- 
dinary favours  from  God  (ch.  16.  6,  22).  they  bruised— ris., 
the  Egyptians.  4.  AUolnh.— i.e.,  "  Her  lent"  (pat  for  wor- 
ship, as  the  first  worship  of  God  in  Israel  was  in  a  tent  or 
tabernacle),  as  contrasted  with  Aholibah,  <.  «.,  "  My  tent 
in  her."  The  Bethel  worship  of  Samaria  was  or  her  mem. 
devising,  not  of  God's  appointment;  the  temple-worship 
of  Jerusalem  was  expressly  appointed  by  Jehovah,  who 
"dwelt"  there,  "setting  up  His  tabernacle  among  th* 
people  as  His"  (Exodus  25.  H;  Levitious  26.  11,  12;  Joshaii 
22.  19;  Psalm  76.  2i.  the  elder— Samaria  In  called  "the 
elder  "  because  <vhe  prodded  Judah  .a  her  apostasy  a&t 
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iUi  punishment,    they  were  mine— previous  to  apostesy 
aader   Jeroboam,   Samaria  (Israel,   or  the  ton   tribes), 
squally  with  Jndah,  worshipped  th6  true  God.  God  there- 
tor*  never  renounced  the  right  over  Israel,  but  sent  pro- 
phets, as  Elijah  and  Ellsha,  to  declare  His  will  to  them. 
8.  when  .  .  .  mine— lit.,  "  under  me,"  i. «.,  subject,  to  me 
as  her  lawful  husband,    neighbours—on  the  north-east 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  bordered  on  that  of  Assyria ;  for 
the  latter  had  occupied  much  of  Syria.    Their  neighbour- 
hood in  locality  was  emblematical  of  their  being  near  in 
aorruption  of  morals  and  worship.    The  alliances  of  Israel 
with  Assyria,  which  are  the  chief  subject  of  reprobation 
here,  tended  to  this  (2  Kings  15.  19;  16,  7,  9;  17.  3;  Hosea  8. 
9).    ©.  bine— rather,  " purple."    [Faibbaien.]    As  a  lust- 
ful woman's  passions  are  Qr<ni  by  showy  dress  and  youth- 
ful appearance  in  men,  so  Israel  was  seduced  by  the  pomp 
and  power  of  Assyria  (cf.  Isaiah  10.  8).    horsemen— cava- 
liers.   7.  all  their  Idols— there  was  nothing  that  she  re- 
fused to  her  lovers.   8.  whoredoms  brought  from  Egypt 
—the  calves  set  up  in  Dan  and  Bethel  by  Jeroboam,  an- 
swering to  the  Egyptian  bull-formed  idol  Apis.    Her  alli- 
ances with  Egypt  politically  are  also  meant  (Isaiah  30.  2, 
I;  8L  1).    The  ten  tribes  probably  resumed  the  Egyptian 
rites,  In  order  to  enlist  the  Egyptians  against  Judah  <1 
Chronicles    12.  2-4).     9.  God,    in   righteous   ratributlcn, 
turned  their  objects  of  trust  Into  the  Instruments  of  their 
punishment :  Pul,  Tiglath-pileser,  Esar-haddon,  and  Shal- 
aaaneeer  (2  Rings  15.  19,  29;  17.  8,  0,  24;  Ezra  4.  2, 10).    "It 
was  their  sin  to  have  sought  after  such  lovers,  and  It  was 
to  be  their  punishment  that  these  lovers  should  become 
their  destroyers."    [Fairbaibn.J    10.  became  ftmont- 
MC,  "  she  became  a  name,"  <.«.,  as  notorious  by  her  pun- 
ishment as  she  had  been  by  her  sins,  so  as  to  be  quoted  as 
a  warning  to  others,    women — I. «.,  neighbouring  peoples. 
U.    Judah,  the  southern  kingdom,  though  having  the 
"  warning"  (Note,  v.  10)  of  the  northern  kingdom  before 
aer  eyes,  instead  of  profiting  by  it,  went  to  even  greater 
lengths  In  corruption  than  Israel.    Her  greater  spiritual 
privileges  made  her  guilt  the  greater  (ch.  18.  47,  51 ;  Jere- 
miah S.  11).     12.  (Ver.  6,  23.)    most  gorgeously— lit.,  to  per- 
fection, Gkotics  translate*,  "  wearing  a  crown,"  or  "  chap- 
let,"  such  as  lovers  wore  In  visiting  their  mistresses.    13. 
•me  way  — both  alike  forsaking  God  for  heathen  confi- 
dences.   14.  vermilion— the  peculiar  colour  of  the  Chal- 
deans,  as   purple   was  of  the  Assyrians.     In   striking 
agreement  with  this  verse  Is  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  lately  discovered  have  painted  and  coloured 
bas-reliefs,  red,  blue,  and  black.    The  Jews  (for  instance 
Jeholaklm,  Jeremiah  22. 14)  copied  these  (ct  ch.  8.  10).    13. 
exceeding  In  dyed  attire— rather,  "in  ample  dyed  tur- 
bans;" lit,  "redundant  with  dyed  turbans."    The  Assy- 
rians delighted  in  ample,  flowing,  and  richly-coloured 
tunics,  scarfs,  girdles,  and  head-dresses  or  turbans.varying 
in  ornaments  according  to  the  rank.    Chaldea  .  .  .  land 
or  their  nativity— between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
(Note,  Isaiah  23.  18).    "Princes;"  lit.,  a  first-rate  military 
olass  that  fought  by  three*  in  the  chariots,  one  guiding  the 
aorses,  the  other  two  fighting.    10.  sent  messengers  .  .  . 
Into  Chaldea— <Ch.  16.  29.)    It  was  she  that  solicited  the 
Chaldeans,  not  they  her.   Probably  the  occasion  was  when 
Judah  sought  to  strengthen  herself  by  a  Chaldean  alli- 
ance against  a  menaced  attack  by  Egypt  (cf.  2  Kings  23.  29- 
fl>;  24. 1-7).    God  made  the  object  of  their  sinful  desire  the 
instrument  of  their  punishment.  Jehoiaklm,  probably  by 
a  stipulation  of  tribute,  enlisted  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
Pharaoh,  whose  tributary  he  previously  had  been;  falling 
to  keep  his  ttipulatlon,  he  brought  on  himself  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's vengeance.    17.  alienated  from  them — viz.,  from 
the  Chaldeans:   turning  again  to  the  Egyptians  (v.  19), 
trying  by  their  help  to  throw  offher  solemn  engagements 
to  Babylon  (cf.  Jeremiah  87.  5,  7;  2  Kings  24.  7).    18.  my 
«nlnd  was  alienated  from  her — lit..,  was  broken  off  from 
her.     Just    retribution  for    "  her    mind   being    alienated 
farvken  off)  from  the  Chaldeans"  (v.  17),  to  whom  she  had 
sworn  fealtv  (ch.  17. 12-19).    "  Discovered"  Implies  the  open 
shamelessness  of  her  apostasy      19.  Israel  first  "called" 
bar  lnata,  practised  when  in  Egypt,  "to  her  (fond^  "emern- 
smwos,"  and  then  actually  returnee:  to  them.     Mark  the 
iVwo 
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clanger  ot  MiiTerint  me  memory  to  dwell  on  the  pleasur* 
felt  in  past  Nlns,      30.  their  paramours— C  4..   her  pars/ 
moors  among  them  (the  Egyptians) ;  she  doted  upon  theli 
persons  as  her  paramours  (v.  5, 12, 16).    flesh — the  mem- 
brum  virile  (very   large  in  the  ass),  as  Levilicru,   15.  X 
Margin;   Ezekiel   16.  26.     Issue  of  horses  — the  seminal 
issue.    The  horse  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  the  hiero- 
glyphic for  a  lustful  person,   ill.  calledst  to  remembraae* 
—"didst  repeat."    [Maobee.]    In  bmlstng— in  sufferinf 
...  to    be    bruised.      33.    lovers  .  .  .  alienated  —  (v.   17. 
Illicit  love,  soon  or  late,  ends  in  open  hatred  (2  Samuel  la 
15).    The  Baoylonlans,  the  objects  formerly  of  their  God' 
forgetting  love,  but  now,  with  characteristic  fickleness, 
objects  of  their  hatred,  shall  be  made  by  God  the  Instru- 
ments of  their  punishment.    33.  Pekod,  Ac— (Jeremlufe 
50.  21.)    Not  a  geographical  name,  but  descriptive  of  Bab- 
ylon.   "  Visitation,"  peculiarly  the  land  of  "Judgment ;"  la 
a  donble  sense:   actively,  the  lnfllcter  of  Judgment   on 
Judah ;  passively,  as  about  to  be  afterwards  herself  th« 
object  of  Judgment.     Shoo,  .  .  .  Koa  —  "rich  .  .  .  noble;" 
descriptive  of  Babylon  in  her  prosperity  .  .  .  having  all 
the  world's  wealth  and  dignity  at  her  disposal.    Mafkeei 
suggests  that  as  descriptive  appellatives  are  subjoined  U 
the    proper  name,  "all   the  Assyrians"    In  the    second 
hemistich  of  the  verse  (as  the  verse  ought  to  be  divided  at 
"Koa"),  so  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  must  be  appellative! 
desc-'-*ive  of  "The  Babylonians  and  .  .  .  Chaldeans"  la 
the  —  st  hemistich;  "Pekod"  meaning  Prefects;  Shoa  . . 
Koa,  "  rich  . . .  princely."    desirable  young  men— strong 
irony;   alluding  to  ».  12,  these  "desirable  young  men" 
whom  thon  didst  so  "dote  upon"  for  their  manly  vlgoui 
of  appearance,  shall  by  that  very  vigour  be  the  better  abU 
to  chastise  thee.     34.  with  chariots— or,  "with  arma- 
ments:" soLXX. ;  "axes"  [Matjbeb];  or,  Joining  it  with 
**  wagons,"    translate,    "  with    scythe  -  armed  wagons,"    as 
"chariots."    [Gbotitjs.]    wheels— the  unusual  height  of 
these  Increased  their  formidable  appearance  (ch.  L.  16-20), 
their  judgments  —  which  awarded  barbarously  severe 
punishments  (Jeremiah  52.  9;  29.  22).    35.  take  away  thy 
nose  .  .  .  ears— adulteresses  were  punished  so  among  tha 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.    Oriental  beauties  wore  un* 
menu*  in  the  ear  and  nose.  Howjnst  the  retribution,  thai 
the  features  most  bejewelled  should  be  mutilated  ?  So,  al* 
legorically  as  to  Judah,  the  spiritual  adulteress.    3d.  strip 
. .  .  of .  .  .  clothes— whereby  she  attracted  her  paramours 
(oh.  16.  39).  37.  Thus  .  .  .  make  .  .  .  lewdness  to  cease—  Thi 
captivity  has  made  the  Jews  ever  since  at  her  Idolatry,  not 
only  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  but  for  the  last  eight- 
een centuries  of  their  dispersion,  as  foretold  (Hosea  3.  4V 
OS.    (Ver.   17,  18;    ch.   16.  87.)     39.    take    away  .  .  .  thy 
labour— i.  e.,  the  fruits  of  thy  labour,    leave  thee  naked 
—as  captive  females  are  treated.    31.  her  cup — of  punish- 
ment (Psalm  11.  6;  75.  8;  Jeremiah  25.  15,  Ac).    Thy  guilt 
and  that  of  Israel  being  alike,  your  punishment  shall  be 
alike.      34.    break  .  .  .  sherds— so   greedily   shalt    thon 
suck  out  every  drop  like  one  drinking  to  madness  itb» 
effect  Invariably  ascribed  to  drinking  God's  cup  of  wrattij 
Jeremiah  51.  7 ;  Habakkuk  2.  16)  that  thou  shalt  crauncb 
the  very  shreds  of  it,  i.  e.,  there  shall  be  no  evil  left,  which' 
thou  shalt  not  taste,    pluck  off  thine  own  breasts — eh] 
raged  against  them  as  the  ministers  to  thine  adultery! 
39.  forgotten  me — (Jeremiah  2.  32;  18.  25.)    ea*i   me  be- 
hind thy  back— (1  Kings  14.  9;  Nehemlah  9.  26.)   b«ar  .  .  . 
thy  lewdness — i.  e.,  its  penal  consequences  (Proverbs  I 
31).    39-44.  A  summing  np  of  the  sins  of  the  two  sisters] 
especially  those  of  Judah.     38.  Wilt    thou  (not)  judg* 
(Note,  ch.  20.  4).    38.  the  same  day— on  the  very  day  tha? 
they  had  burned  their  children  to  Molech  In   the  vailej 
of  Gehenna,  they  shamelessly  and  hypocritically   pre- 
sented themselves  as  worshippers   In  Jehovah's  temple 
(Jeremiah  7.  9,  10).     40.   messenger  was  seut — sis.,   by 
Judah  (v.  16;  Isaiah  57.  9).    palntedst  .  .  .  eyee— (2  King* 
9.  90,  Margin;  Jeremiah  4.  80).    Black  paint  was  spread  ox: 
the  eyelids  of  beauties  to  make  the  white  of  the  eye  Doore 
attractive  by  the  contrast,  so  Judah  left  no  seductive  art 
untried.    41.  bed— divan.    Whilst  men  reollned  at  table, 
women  sat,  as  it  seemed  indelicate  for  them  to  lie  down. 
'Amos  a.  4.)   •*botttts.]     table— <,  e..  the  Idolatrous  altar. 
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Mine  iHr*n*«~ which  I  bad  given  thee,  and  which  thou 
►cum  test  to  have  offered  to  me  (oh.  16.  18,  19;  Hoeea  2.  8;  ot 
"rovertiM  7.  17).  43.  Saoeans— Not  content  With  the 
irincely,  uaudsome  Assyrians,  the  slaters  brought  to 
hemselves  the  nade  robber  hordes  of  Sabeans  (Job  L  16). 
rhe  Kerl,  or  Margin,  reads  "drunkards."    upon   their 

ads— upon  the  hands  of  the  sisters,  i.  e.,  they  allured 
lamarla  and  Judah  to  worship  their  gods.     43.  Will 

y,  Ao.— Is  It  possible  that  paramours  will  desire  any 
onger  to  commit  whoredoms  with  so  worn-out  an  old 
vd  u!  teres*  T  45.  the  righteous  men  —  the  Chaldeans; 
he  executioners  of  God's  righteous  vengeance  (oh.  16.  88), 
lot  that  they  were  "  righteous"  In  themselves  (Habakkuk 
,  8,  12, 18).  40.  a  company— properly,  a  council  of  Judge* 
leasing  tentenoe  on  a  criminal.  [Gbottub.]  The  "re- 
noval"  and  "spoiling"  by  the  Chaldean  army  Is  the  exe- 
tution  of  the  Judicial  sentence  of  God.  47.  atonies— the 
egal  penalty  of  the  adulteress  (ch.  18.  40,  41 ;  John  8.  6). 
Lnswerlng  to  the  stones  hurled  by  the  Babylonians  from 
ingines  in  besieging  Jerusalem,  houses  .  .  .  shre— fal- 
llled  (2  Chronicles  86. 17, 19).  48.  (Ver.  27.)  that  all  .  .  . 
may  he  taught  not  to  do,  Ac— {Deuteronomy  18. 11.)  49. 
tear  the  atns  of  your  ldol»— i. «.,  the  punishment  of  your 
dolatry.  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  God— 4.  «.,  know  it 
o  your  cost  ...  by  bitter  suffering. 

CHAPTEE  XXIV. 
Ver.  1-27.  Vision  of  thb  Boiling  Caldron,  and  of 
hs  Dmath  of  Ezxrtex's  Wifb.  1,  «.  Ezeklel  proves  his 
Divine  mission  by  announcing  the  very  day  ("this  same 
lay")  of  the  beginning  of  the  Investment  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  "  the  ninth  year,"  vit.,  of  Jeholaohln's 
laptivlty,  "the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month ;"  though  he 
ras  800  miles  away  from  Jerusalem  among  the  captives 
it  the  Chebar  (2  Kings  25.  1 ;  Jeremiah  89.  1).  set  himself 
-laid  siege;  "lay  against."  pot— caldron.  Alluding  to  the 
lelf-oonfldent  proverb  used  among  the  people,  oh.  11.  8 
see  my  Note),  "  This  city  is  the  caldron  and  we  be  the 
lesh ;"  yonr  proverb  shall  prove  awfully  true,  but  In  a 
llfferent  sense  from  what  you  Intend.  So  far  from  the  city 
proving  an  iron  caldron-like  defence  from  the  Are,  it  shall 
M)  as  a  caldron  set  on  the  fire,  and  the  people  as  so  many 
raeoes  of  meat  subjected  to  boiling  heat.  See  Jeremiah  1. 
A.  4.  pieces  thereof— those  which  properly  belong  to  it, 
is  its  own.  every  good  pleee  .  .  .  ehote*  hones — i.  «.,  the 
nost  distinguished  of  the  people.  The  "  ohotoe  bones"  in 
the  pot  have  flesh  adhering  to  them.  The  "  bones"  under 
he  pot  (v.  5)  are  those  having  no  flesh  and  used  as  fuel, 
answering  to  the  poorest  who  suffer  flirt,,  and  are  put  out 
if  pain  sooner  than  the  rich  who  endure  what  answers  to 
he  slower  process  of  boiling.  8.  bum  .  .  .  bones— rather, 
'pile  the  bones."  Lit.,  "  Let  there  be  a  round  pile  of  the 
xmes."  herein— IU„  "In  the  midst  of  it."  A.  scum— not 
irdlnary,  but  poisonous  scum,  i.  «.,  the  people's  all-pervad- 
ng  wickedness,  bring  It  out  pleee  by  pleee — "it,"  the 
»ntent8  of  the  pot;  ita  flesh,  i.  «.,  "1  will  destroy  the 
jeople  of  the  city,  not  all  at  the  same  time,  but  by  a  series 
»f  successive  attacks."  Not  aa  Fairbairn,  "  on  its  every 
>lece  let  it  (the  poisonous  soum)  go  forth."  let  no  lot  toll 
ib  It — i.  «.,  no  lot,  Buch  as  Is  sometimes  cast,  to  decide 
who  are  to  be  destroyed  and  who  saved  (2  Samuel  8.  2; 
loel  8.  8 ;  Obadiah  11. ;  Nahum  8. 10).  In  former  carryings 
kway  of  captives,  lots  were  cast  to  settle  who  were  to  go, 
ind  who  to  stay,  but  now  all  alike  are  to  be  oast  out  wlth- 
rat  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex.  T.  upon  the  top  of 
i  rock— or,  "  the  dry,  bare  exposed  rook,"  so  as  to  be  oon- 
iplouous  to  alL  Blood  K>ured  on  a  rook  Is  not  so  soon 
ibsorbed  as  blood  poured  on  the  earth.  The  law  ordered 
he  blood  even  of  a  beast  or  fowl  to  be  "  covered  with  the 
lust"  (Leviticus  17. 18);  but  she  was  so  shameless  as  to  be 
It  no  pains  to  cover  up  the  blood  of  Innocent  men  slain 
B  her.  Blood,  as  the  consummation  of  all  sin,  presup- 
poses every  other  form  of  guilt.  8.  that  It  might  cause 
-8od  purposely  let  her  so  shamelessly  pour  the  blood  on 
fc»  bare  rook,  "  thai  it  might"  the  more  loudly  and  openly 
try  for  vengeance  from  on  high ;  and  that  the  connection 
between  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  might  b*  the  more 


palpable.  The  blood  of  Abel,  thou&h  the  ground  reflelvw. 
It,  still  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance  (Genesis  4.  10,  U\ 
much  more  blood  shamelessly  exposed  on  the  bare  rock. 
set  her  blood— she  shall  be  paid  back  in  kind  (Matthew  7 
2).  She  openly  shed  blood,  and  her  blood  shall  openly  be 
shed.  9.  the  pile  for  fire— the  hostile  materials  for  the 
city's  destruction.  10.  spice  it  well— that  the  meat  may 
be  the  more  palatable,  (.  e.,  I  will  make  the  foe  delight  n 
Its  destruction  as  much  as  one  delights  In  well-seasone  (, 
savoury  meat.  Grotitts,  needlessly  departing  from  the 
obvious  sense,  translates,  "  Let  it  be  boiled  down  to  a  com- 
pound." 11.  set  It  empty  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  brass  .  .  .  may 
burn  ...  that  ..  .  scum  .  .  .  may  be  consumed— even 
the  consumption  of  the  contents  is  not  enough;  the  cal- 
dron itself  which  Is  Infected  by  the  poisonous  scum  must 
be  destroyed,  i.  «.,  the  city  Itself  must,  be  destroyed,  not 
merely  the  inhabitants,  Just  as  the  very  house  Infected 
with  leprosy  was  to  be  destroyed  (Leviticus  14.  34-15).  18. 
herself—  rather,  "she  hath  wearied  me  out  with  lies;"  or 
rather  "with  vain  labours"  on  my  part  to  purler  her 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Judgments  (ot 
Isaiah  48.  24;  Malachl  2. 17).  [Mattreb.]  However,  English 
Version  gives  a  good  sense  (cf.  Isaiah  47.  13;  57.  10).  IS. 
lewdness— determined,  deliberate  wickedness;  from  a 
Hebreiv  root,  "to  purpose."  I  have  purged  thee — i.  a., 
I  have  left  nothing  untried  which  would  tend  towards 
purging  thee,  by  sending  prophets  to  Invite  thee  to  re- 
pentance, by  giving  thee  the  law  with  all  Its  promises, 
privileges,  and  threats,  thou  shall  not  be  purged  .  .  . 
any  more — t.  e.,  by  my  gracious  interpositions ;  thou  shall 
be  left  to  thine  own  course,  and  to  take  Its  fatal  conse- 
quences. 14.  go  back  — desist;  relax.  [FArRBArRW.} 
15.  Second  part  of  the  vision;  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Ezeklel's  wife,  and  prohibition  of  the  usual 
signs  of  mourning.  16.  desire  of .  .  .  eye* — his  wife:  rep- 
resenting the  sanctuary  (v.  21)  in  which  the  Jews  so  mush 
gloried.  The  energy  and  subordination  of  Eseklel's  who'te 
life  to  his  prophetic  office  Is  strikingly  displayed  In  this 
narrative  of  his  wife's  death.  It  la  the  only  memorable 
event  of  his  personal  history  which  he  records,  and  this 
only  In  reference  to  his  soul-absorbing  work.  His  natural 
tenderness  is  shown  by  that  graphic  touch,  "  the  desire 
of  thine  eyes."  What  amazing  subjection,  then,  of  his  la- 
dividual  feeling  to  his  prophetic  duty  Is  manifested  In  the 
simple  statement  (v.  18),  "  So  I  spake  ...  In  the  moral  ag  • 
and  at  even  my  wife  died ;  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I 
was  commanded."  stroke  — a  sudden  visitation.  The 
suddenness  of  It  enhances  the  self-control  of  Eeeklel  In 
so  entirely  merging  individual  feeling,  which  must  have 
been  especially  acute  under  such  trying  circumstances,  la 
the  higher  claims  of  duty  to  God.  IT.  Forbear  to  err- 
or, "Lament  In  stlenoe:"  not  forbidding  sorrow,  but  tb« 
loud  expression  of  it.  [Grottos.]  no  mourning— typical 
of  the  universality  of  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  whloh  would 
preclude  mourning,  such  as  is  usual  where  calamity  is 
but  partial.  "The  dead"  is  purposely  put  In  the  plural,  m 
referring  ultimately  to  the  dead  who  should  perish  at  t.taa 
taking  of  Jerusalem;  though  the  singular  might  have 
been  expected,  as  Ezekiel's  wife  was  the  Immediate  suh 
Ject  referred  to:  "make  no  mourning"  such  as  is  usueti 
"  for  the  dead,  and  such  as  shall  be  hereafter  in  Jerusa- 
lem" (Jeremiah  16. 5-7).  tire  of  thine  head— thy  head- 
dress. [Fairbairn.]  Jkeomk  explains,  "Thou  shalt  re- 
tain the  hair  which  Is  usually  cut  in  mourning."  The 
fillet,  binding  the  hair  about  the  temples  like  a  chaplet, 
was  laid  aside  at  such  times.  Uncovering  the  bead  wop 
an  ordinary  sign  of  mourning  in  priests ;  whereas  others 
covered  their  heads  in  mourning  (2  Samuel  15. 80).  Th« 
reason  was,  the  priests  had  their  head-dress  of  fine  twined 
linen  given  them  for  ornament,  and  as  a  badge  of  oflLoa, 
The  high  priest,  as  having  on  his  head  the  holy  anodntinf; 
oil,  was  forbidden  in  ant/  case  to  lay  aside  his  heed-dress. 
But  the  priests  might  do  so  in  the  oase  of  the  death  of 
the  nearest  relat'  es  (Leviticus  2L  2,  8, 10);  they  then  pat 
on  Inferior  attire,  sprinkling  also  on  their  heads  dual 
and  ashes  (cf.  Leviticus  10. 6,  1].  sheas  ueest  ti»y  *».**- 
whereas  mourners  went  "barefoot"  (2  Samuel  li.  -S), 
cover  not  Una — rather,  the  upper  Me  with  the  duoi 
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jwefce  {Leviticus  13.  46;  Mlcah  S.  7).  broad  of  men  —the 
oread  usually  brought  to  mourner*  by  friends  In  token  of 
sympathy.  So  the  "cup  of  consolation"  brought  (Jere- 
miah 16.7).  "Of  men"  means  such  as  Is  usually  furnished 
Hjmoi.  So  Isaiah  8.1,  "a  man'*  pen;"  Revelation  21.17, 
"the  measure  of  a  man."  19.  what  these  things  are  to 
••—The  people  perceive  that  Ezeklel's  strange  conduct 
baa  a  symbolical  meaning  as  to  themselves;  they  ask 
What  is  that  meaning  1  21.  excellency  of  your  strength 
— (CI'.  Amos  6.  8.)  The  object  of  your  pride  and  confidence 
(Jeremiah  7.  4,  10,  14).  desire  of  . . .  eyes— (Psalm  27.4.) 
The  antitype  to  Ezeklel's  wife  (v.  16).  pitieth— loveth,  as 
pity  Is  akin  to  love:  yearned  over.  "Profane"  Is  an  ap- 
propriate word.  They  had  profaned  the  temple  with  Idol- 
atry; God,  In  Just  retribution,  will  profane  It  with  the 
Chaldean  sword,  i.  e.,  lay  it  in  the  dust,  as  Ezeklel's  wife. 
•ens  .  .  .  daughters . . .  left — the  children  left  behind  In 
Judea,  when  the  parents  were  carried  away.  22.  (Jere- 
miah 16.  6,  7.)  So  general  shall  be  the  calamity,  that  all 
ordinary  usages  of  mourning  shall  be  suspended,  23.  ye 
•hall  not  mourn  .  .  .  but .  .  .  pine  away  for  your  In- 
iquities—The  Jews'  not  mourn)  ag  was  to  be  not  the  result 
of  Insensibility,  any  more  than  Ezeklel's  not  mourning 
tor  his  wife  was  not  from  want  of  feeling.  They  could  not 
tn  their  exile  manifest  publicly  their  lamentation,  but 
they  would  privately  "mourn  one  to  another."  Their  "  in- 
iquities" would  then  be  their  chief  sorrow  ("pining 
away"),  as  feeling  that  these  were  the  cause  of  their  suf- 
ferings (cf.  Leviticus  26. 39;  Lamentations  S.  39).  The  fullest 
rulfllme7it  Is  still  future  (Zecbarlah  12. 10-14).  24.  sign— a 
typical  representative  In  his  own  person  of  what  was  to 
befall  them  (Isaiah  20.3).  when  this  cometh— alluding 
probably  to  their  taunt,  as  if  God's  word  spoken  by  His 
prophets  would  never  come  to  pass.  "Where  Is  the  word 
of  the  Lord?  Let  it  come  now"  (Jeremiah  17.15).  WheLi 
the  prophecy  Is  fulfilled,  "ye  shall  know  (to  your  cost) 
that  I  am  the  Lord,"  who  thereby  show  my  power  and 
fulfil  my  word  spoken  by  my  prophet  (John  13. 19 ;  14.  29). 
29,26.  "The  day"  referred  to  in  these  verses  is  the  day 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  temple,  when  the  fugitive  "es- 
'japes."  But  "  that  day,"  in  v.  27,  1b  the  day  on  which  the 
fugitive  brings  the  sad  news  to  Ezekiel,  at  the  Chebar. 
In  the  interval  the  prophet  suspended  his  prophecies  at 
to  the  Jeut,  as  was  foretold.  Afterwards  his  mouth  was 
"  opened,"  and  no  more  "  dumb"  (ch.  8.  26,  27 ;  of.  v.  27  here 
>  u  >»ta.  34 ;  and  ch.  33.  21,  22). 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

v«r.  1-17.  appropriately  in  thk  ikykbtal  of  sl- 
ubscji  as  to  thk  jews  in  the  eight  chapters,  25.-32, 
Eukibl  Denounces  Judgments  on  the  Heathen 
World-Kingdoms.  If  Israel  was  not  spared,  much  less 
the  heathen  utterly  corrupt,  and  having  no  mixture  of 
truth,  such  as  Israel  In  its  worst  state  possessed  (1  Peter 
4.  17, 18).  Their  ruin  was  to  be  utter:  Israel's  but  tem- 
porary (Jeremiah  46.  28).  The  nations  denounced  are  seven, 
the  perfect  number;  Implying  that  God's  Judgments 
wonld  visit,  not  merely  these,  but  the  whole  round  of  the 
heathen  foes  of  God.  Babylon  is  excepted,  because  she  is 
now  for  the  present  viewed  as  the  rod  of  God's  retributive 
Justice,  a  view  too  much  then  lost  sight  of  by  those  who 
fretted  against  her  universal  supremacy.  3.  (Jeremiah 
It).  1).  whem  .  .  .  profaned  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  desolate .  .  . 
when  .  .  .  captivity— rather,  for  .  .  .for  .  .  .for:  the  cause 
rt  the  insolent  exultation  of  Ammon  over  Jerusalem. 
They  trluinphwd  especially  over  the  fall  of  the  "sanc- 
tuary," as  the  triumph  of  heathenism  over  the  rival 
claims  of  Jehovah.  In  Jehoshaphat's  time,  when  Psalm 
BS.  was  written  (Psalm  83.  4,  7,  8,  12,  "Ammon  . . .  holpen 
•Ae  child)  en  of  Lot,"  who  were,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  the 
unhol>  oonsptracy,  "  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  house*  of 
tiod  in  possession"),  we  see  the  same  profane  spirit.  Now 
at  last  their  wicked  wish  seems  accomplished  In  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  Ammon,  desceuded  from  Lot,  held  the  re- 
f  ion  ea.it  of  Jordan,  separated  from  the  Amorltes  on  the 
woith  by  the  river  Jabbok,  and  from  Moab  on  the  south 
fey  the  Anion.  They  were  auxlllarien  to  Babylon  in  the 
KM 


destruction  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  24.2).      4.  nien  ol 
East — lit.,  children  of  llie  E<iAt,  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arab. 
Deserta,  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.     palaces 
their  nomadic  encampment*  or /old*,  surrounded  with  mui 
walls,  are  so-called  lu  Irony.     Where  thy  "  pa i aces"  an. 
stood,  there  shall  their  very  different  "palaces"  Stan 
Fulfilled  after  the  ravaging  of  their  region  by  NebuchW 
nczzar,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (ct  0, 
21.  22;  Jeremiah  19. 1-28).    5.  Kabbah— meaning  the  Grmt 
Ammon's  metropolis.   Under  the  Ptolemies  It  was  rebul 
under  the  name  Philadelphia;  the  ruins  are  called  A*n~u 
now,  but  there  Is  no  dwelling  Inhabited.    Ammonites 
i.  «.,  the  Ammonite  region  is  to  be  a  "couching-place  f 
flocks,"  viz., of  the  Arabs.    The  "camels,"  being  thechl 
beast  of  burden  of  the  Chaldean*,  Is  put  first,  as   the 
invasion  was  to    prepare    the  Ammonite  land    for   tl 
Arab   "flocks."     Instead    of   busy  men,  there  shall 
"still  and  couching  flocks."     0,  7.   "Because  thou 
clapped  thine  hands,"  exulting  over  the  downfall  of  J 
rusalem,  "  /  also  will  stretch  out  mine-  hand  upon  the- 
(to  which  ch.  21. 17  also  may  refer,  "I  will  smite  ml) 
hands  together"),     hands  .  .  .  feet  .  .  .  heart— with  t 
whole  inward    feeling,  and    with    every  outward    lno 
cation.      Stamping   with  the  foot   means  dancing  for  Jt 
T.  a  spoil — so  Hebrew  Margin  or  Kerl,  for  the   text 
Chetlb,  "meat"  (so  ch.  26.  6;  34.  28).     Their  good*  were 
be  a  "spoil  to  the  foe;"  their  state  was  to  be  "cut  otT,*1 
as  to  be  no  more  a  "  people ;"  and  they  were  as  individuc 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  "destroyed."    8.  Moab,  Selr,  i 
Ammon   were  contiguous  countries,  stretching   In    o 
line  from  Gllead  on  the  north  to  the  Red  Sea.    They  thei 
fore  naturally  acted  In  concert,  and  In  Joint  hostility 
Jqpea.    Judah   is  like  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  heathen— The  Je 
fare  no  better  than  others:  it  is  of  no  use  to  them  toserj 
Jehovah,  who,  they  say,  Is  the  only  true  God.    9,  10.  opt 
.  .  .  from  the  cities — I  will  open  up  the  tide,  or  border 
Moab  (metaphor  from  a  man  whose  side  is  open  to  blo't 
from  the  direction  of  the  cities  on  his  north-west  bonl 
beyond  the  Arnon,  once  assigned  to  Reuben  (Joshua 
15-21).  but  now  In  the  hands  of  their  original  owners;  a 
the   "men  of  the  East,"  the  wandering  Bedouin  hold 
shall  enter  through  these  cities  into  Moab  and  waste  j 
Moab  accordingly  was  so  wasted  by  them,  that  long  1 
fore  the  time  of  Christ  it  had  melted  away  among  I 
hordes  of  the  desert.    For  "cities,"  Grotius  translate*  \ 
Hebrew  as  proper  names,  the  j4r  and  Aroer,  on  the  Am* 
Hence  the  Hebreiv  for  cities,  "At"  Is  repeated  twice  (Nn: 
bers  21.  28;  Deuteronomy  2.  38 ;  Isaiah  15.  IX    glory  of  i 
country— The  region  of  Moab  was  richer  than  that 
Ammon;  It  answers  to  the  modern   Belka,  the  rich 
district  ia  South  Syria,  and  the  scene  In  consequence 
many  a  contest  among  the  Bedouins.    Hence  it  is  cali 
here  a  gloriou*  land  {lit.,  a  glory,  or  ornument  of  a  Ian 
[Fairbairn.1    Rather,  "the  glory  of  the  country"  Is 
apposition  with  "cities"  which  Immediately  precede, t 
the  names  of  which  presently  follow.    Beth-Jeshlinot 
meaning  "the  city  of  desolations;"   perhaps  so  nar 
from  some  siege  it  sustained;  it  was  towards  the  we 
Baal-meon— called  also  Seth-meon  (Jeremiah  48.  23),  al 
Belh-baal-meon  (Joshua  13. 17,  called  so  from  the  worsll 
of  Baal),  and  Iiajith,  simply  (Isaiah  15.  2).     Klriathalnl 
the  double  citjj.    The  strength  of  these  cities  engender 
"the  pride"  of  Moab  (Isaiah   16.6).    10.  with  the  A* 
monltes — Fairhairn  explains  and  translate*,  "upon  \m 
children  of  Ammon"  (elllptically  for  "I  will  open  Mrl 
to  the  men  of  the  East,  who,  having  overrun  thechildJ 
of  Ammon,  shall  then  fall  on  Moab").    Maurer,  as  JSm 
lish  Version,  "with  the  Ammonites,"  i.  e.,  Moab,  "logetM 
with  the  land  of  Ammon,"  Is  to  be  thrown  "open  to  '1 
men  of  the  East,"  to  enter  and  take  possession  (Jerema 
49).    12.  taking  vengeance — lit.,  revenging  with  reveim 
nxent,  <.«.,  the  most  unrelenting  vengeance.    It  was  il 
simple  hatred,  but  deep-brooding,  Implacable  revenl 
The  grudge  of  Edom  or  Esau  was  originally  for  Jacol 
robbing  him  of  Isaac's  blessing  (Genesis  25.  23;  27.  27--I 
This  purpose  of    revenge  yielded  to  the  extraordlni* 
kindness  of  Jacob,  through  the  blessing  of   Him  ws 
whom  Jacob  wrectlod  In  prayer;  but  It  was  revived  a*  I 
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aredltary  grudge  In  the  posterity  of  Eaau,  wneu   they 
,w  the  younger  branch  rising  to  the  pre-eminence  which 
iey  '.bought  of  right  belonged  to  themselves.    More  re- 
[ully.  tor  David's  subjugation  of  Edom  to  Israel  (2  8am- 
sl  ».  14).    They  therefore  gave  vent  to  their  spite  by  Joln- 
ig  the  Chaldeans  .n  destroying  Jerusalem  (Psalm  137.  7  ; 
■mentations  4.  22;  Obadlah  10-14),  and  then  Intercepting 
ad  killing  the  fugitive  Jews  (Amos  1. 11),  and  occupying 
sjrt  of  the  Jewish  laud  as  far  as  to  Hebron.     13.  Teman 
Uiejr  of  Dedan— rather,  "  1  will  make  it  desolate  from 
enian  (in  the  south)  even  to  Dedan"  (In  the  north-west) 
Jkotius),  Jeremiah  49.  8),  ».  e„  the  whole  country  from 
orth  to  south,  stretching  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
t  Uie  Elanitle  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.    14.  by  .  .  .  my  peo- 
le    lira  el— viz.    by   Judas    Maccabeus.     The    Idumeans 
tare  Dually,  by  compulsory  circumcision,  Incorporated 
rlth  the  Jewish  state  by  John  Hyrcanus  (see  Isaiah  34.  5; 
S.  I,  Ac. ;  1  Maccabees  6.  3).    So  complete  was  the  amalga- 
mation In  Christ's  time,  that  the  Herods  of  ldumean  orl- 
kn,  as  Jews,   ruled  over  the  two  races  as  one   people, 
tli  us  the  ancient  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Genesis  25.  23), 
'The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger."    15.  (1  Samuel  13., 
1;  2  Chronicles  28. 18.)    The  "old  hatred"  refers  to  their 
iniiuual  enmity  to  the  covenant  people.   They  lay  along 
udea  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  opposite  side  from  Amnion 
d  Moab.    They  were  overthrown  by  Uzzlah  (2  Chroni- 
cles 26.  6),  and  by  Hezeklah  (2  Kings  18. 8).    Nebuchadnez- 
tar  overran  the  cities  on  the  sea-coast  on  his  way  to  Egypt 
■fcfter  besieging  Tyre  (Jeremiah  47).    God  will  take  ven- 
geance on  those  who  take  the  avenging  of  themselves  out 
bf  His  hands  Into  their  own  (Romans  12.  19-21;  James  2. 
IS).    16.  cut  oil'  the  Cherethims— There  Is  a  play  on  s)n\- 
>tlar  sounds  In  the  Hebrew,  "Hlchrattl  Cherethlm,"  I  will 
'wet/  the  slayers.    The  name  may  have  been  given  to  a 
notion  of  the  Philistines  from  their  warlike  disposition 
<H  Samuel  30.  14 ;  31.  3).    They  excelled  In  archery,  whence 
i  David  enrolled  a  body-guard  from  them  (2  Samuel  8. 18; 
16.  18;  20.  7.)    They  sprang  from  Caphtor,  identified  by 
•  many  with  Crete,  which  was  famed  for  archery,  and  to 
which  the  name  Cherelhim  seems  akin.    Though  In  eml- 
i (ration,  which  mostly  tended  westwards,  Crete  seems 
'nore  likely  to  be  colonized  from  Phlllstla  than  Phlllstia 
Tom  Crete,  a  section   of  Cretans  may  have    settled  at 
Jheretbim  In  South  PhilUtia,  whilst  the  Philistines,  as  a 
Ation,  may  have  corns  originally  from  the  East  (cf.  Deu- 
eronomy  2.23;  Jeremiah  47.4;  Amos  9.  7;  Zephanlah  2. 
).    In  Genesis  10.  14  the  Philistines  are  made  distinct  from 
\e  CuplUorim,  and  are  said  to  come  from  the  Casluhlm ; 
.o  that  the  Cherethim  were  but  a  part  of  the  Philistines, 
/rhlch  1  Samuel  W.  14  confirms,    nsiunant  of— i.  «.,  "on  the 
•ea-coust"   of   the    Mediterranean:   those  left  remaining 
after  the  former  overthrows  inflicted  by  Samuel,  David, 
Hezeklah,  and  Puainmettchus  of  Egypt,  father  of  Pha- 
raoh-necho  (Jeremiah  25.20).    17.  know  .  .  .  vengeance 
—they  shall  know  me,  not  In  mercy,  but  by  my  ven- 
geance on  them  (Psa  n.  9. 16). 

CHATTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-2L  Thb  Jubqmknt  on  Tybb  thbodoh  Nbbu- 
OHADif  kzzar  (Chs.  26.-2%.).  1  o  ch.  26.,  Ezeklel  sets  forth  :— 
L  Tyre's  sin  ;  2.  its  doom;  3.  the  instruments  of  executing 
it;  4.  the  effects  produced  en  ">ther  nations  by  her  down* 
fell.  In  ch.  27.,  a  lam  en  ta  tit.  m  >ver  the  fall  of  such  earthly 
splendour.  In  ch.  28.,  an  ele^y  vddressed  to  the  king,  on 
the  humiliation  of  his  sac ri legions  pride.  Ezeklel,  in  his 
prophecies  as  to  the  heathen,  exh'blts  the  dark  side  only ; 
because  he  views  them  simply  U.  their  hostility  to  the 
people  of  God,  whioQ  shall  ouMi'e  them  all.  Isaiah 
(Isaiah  23.),  on  the  other  hand,  at  thv  close  of  Judgments, 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  blessing,  wh^n  Tyre  should  turn 
to  the  Lord.  1.  The  speclntr.tion  of  th  i  date,  which  had 
Peon  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  four  preceding  objects  of 
lodgment,  marks  the  greater  weight  atU.cb.ed  to  the  fall 
>f  Tyre.  iUvciiUi  year— viz.,  after  the  carrylag  away  of 
.'•uolaahln,  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalenv.  The  number 
tf  the  monLi  la.  however,  omitted,  and  the  day  only  given. 
-t  the  ctionth  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  was  regarded  a* 


one  of  particular  note,  viz..  the  fourth  month,  also  Uie  JV*4t 
on  which  it  was  actually  destroyed  (Jeremiah  52.  9, 12,  !':■/. 
Rabbi-David  reasonably  supposes  that  Tyre  uttered  l<<a 
taunt  at  the  close  oi  the  fourth  month,  us  her  nearness  '•» 
Jerusalem  enabled  her  to  hear  of  Its  fall  very  socji, 
and  that  Ezeklel  met  it  with  his  threat  against  herself 
on.  "  the  first  day"  cf  the  fifth  montli.  3.  lyre- (Joshua 
19.  29;  2  Samuel  24.  7),  iU.,  meaning  "the  rock-city," 
Zor ;  a  name  applying  to  the  island  lyre,  called  New 
Tyre,  rather  than  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainUtnd.  They 
were  half  a  mile  apart.  New  Tyre,  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  successfully  resisted 
Shalmaneser  of  Assyria,  for  five  years  besieging  it  (Mk- 
KANUKit,  from  the  Tyrian  archives,  quoted  by  Joskfhtjs, 
Antio-iiities,  9. 14.  2).  It  was  the  stronger  and  more  import- 
ant of  the  two  cities,  and  Is  the  one  chiefly,  though  no', 
exclusively,  here  meant.  Tyre  was  originally  a  colony  of 
Zhlon.  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege  of  it  lasted  thirteen  year* 
(ch.  29.  18;  Isaiah  23).  Though  no  profane  author  men- 
tions his  having  succeeded  in  the  siege,  Jkkomk  states  ha 
read  Uie  fact  lu  Assyrian  histories.  Aha: — exultatiofc 
over  a  fallen  rival  (Psalm  35.  21,  25).  she.  .  .  that  wan  the 
gates — i.  «.,  the  single  gate  composed  of  two  foldiug  doors. 
Hence  the  verb  is  singular.  "Gates"  were  the  place  of 
resort  for  t raffle  and  public  business:  so  here  It  expresses 
a  tiuvrt  of  commerce  frequeuted  by  merchants.  Tyre  re- 
gards Jerusalem  not  aN  hu  open  enemy,  for  her  territory 
being  the  narrow,  long  strip  of  land  north  of  Philistla, 
between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  her  Interest  was  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Jews,  on  whom  sbo 
was  dependent  lor  corn  (ch.  27.  17;  lKlngs5.9;  Acts  12.  20)> 
But  Jerusalem  had  intercepted  some  of  the  Inland  trafJit) 
which  she  wished  to  monopolize  to  herself;  so,  in  her  in- 
tensely selfish  worldly-mindedness,  she  exulted  heart- 
lessly over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  her  own  gain.  Hene* 
she  incurred  the  wrath  of  G<xl  as  pre-eminently  Um 
world's  representative  in  its  ambition,  selfishness  and 
pride,  In  deflauce  of  the  will  of  GtsJ  (Isaiah  23.  9).  she  is 
turned  unto  me — t  e.,  the  mart  of  corn,  wiue,  oil,  balsam, 
Ac.,  which  she  once  was.  Is  transferred  to  me.  The  cara- 
vans from  Palmyra,  Petra,  and  the  East  will  uo  longer 
be  Intercepted  by  the  market  ("  the  gates  ")  of  Jerusalem, 
but  will  come  to  me.  if,  *.  nations  ...  as  the  una  .  .  . 
wavM — In  striking  contrast  to  the  boasting  of  Tyre,  God 
threatens  to  bring  against  her  Babylon's  army  levied 
from  "many  nations,"  even  as  the  Mediterranean  wave* 
that  dashed  against  her  rock-founded  city  ou  ail  sitiua. 
serape  her  dost  .  .  .  make  her  .  .  .  top  of  .  .  .  rock — or, 
"a  bare  rock."  [Grotius.]  The  soil  which  th<j  Tyrian* 
had  brought  together  upon  the  rock  on  which  they  bulH 
their  city,  I  will  scrape  so  clean  away  as  to  leave  no  dust, 
but  only  the  bare  rock  as  it  was.  An  awful  contrast  Le 
her  expectation  of  tilling  herself  with  all  the  wealth  of  the 
East  now  that  Jerusalem  has  fallen.  S.  In  the  uihlst  of 
the  sea— plainly  referring  to  New  Tyre  (oh.  27.  32;.  tt.  Imr 
daughters  .  .  .  In  the  field — i.  e„  the  surrounding  villages 
dependent  on  her  in  the  open  country,  shall  share  the  late 
of  the  mother-city.  7.  from  the  north — the  original  lo- 
cality of  the  Chaldeans;  also,  the  direction  by  which  they 
entered  Palestine,  taking  the  route  of  Riblah  and  Hamala 
on  the  Orontes,  In  preference  to  that  across  the  desert  be- 
tween Babylon  and  Judea.  king  of  kings — so  called  bo- 
cause  of  the  many  kings  who  owned  allegiance  to  him  (2 
Kinga  18.  28).  God  had  delegated  to  him  the  universal 
earth-empire  walch  Is  His  (Daniel  2.  47).  The  Son  of  God 
air  '9  has  the  right  and  title  inherently,  and  shall  assume 
it  when  the  vorld-klngs  shall  have  been  fully  proved  at 
abusers  a'  4.he  trust  (1  Timothy  6. 15;  Revelation  17.  12-ii; 
19.  16, 16).  Eseklel's  prophecy  was  not  based  on  conjec- 
ture from  the  past,  for  Shalmaneser.  with  all  the  mlglal 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  had  failed  ia  his  siege  of  Tyrst. 
Yet  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  succeed.  Iossfuus  tells  ok 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  began  the  siege  In  the  seventh  yeat 
of  lthobal's  reign,  king  of  Tyre.  9.  engines  of  war — tu^, 
"  an  apparatus  for  striking."  "  He  shall  apply  lAt  *<rcM*  of 
the  battering-ram  cgainst  thy  walls."  Havjkrxick  trans- 
lates, "His  enginery  of  destruction ;"  Hi.,  tn*  d&Ontr&vM 
(not  merely  CA«  j*r©A#)  of  his  enginery."    axes — Ut.,  tutors* 
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10.  itulr- so  thick  shall  be  the  "dost"  stirred  up  by  the 
Immense  numbers  of  "  horses,"  that  It  shall  "cover"  the 
whole  city  as  a  cloud,  horses  .  .  .  chariot* — As  In  v.  8-6, 
Sew  Tyre  on  the  Insular  rock  in  the  sea  (ot  Isaiah  23.  2,  4, 
5)  is  referred  to  ;  so  here,  in  v.  9-11,  Old  Tyre  on  the  main- 
land. Both  are  Included  in  the  prophecies  under  one 
name,  wheels—  Kairbairn  thinks  that  here,  and  in  oh* 
33.  24,  as  "the  wheels"  are  distinct  from  the  "chariots," 
some  wheelwork  for  riding  on,  or  for  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  are  meant.  11.  thy  strong  garrisons — lit.,  the 
statues  of  thy  strength:  so  the  forts  which  are  "  monuments 
of  thy  strength."  Mauhkr  understands.  In  stricter  agree- 
ment with  the  lit.  meaning,  "the  statues"  or  "obelisks 
erected  In  honour  of  the  idols,  the  tutelary  gods  of  Tyre," 
as  Melecarte,  answering  to  the  Grecian  Hercnles,  whose 
temple  stood  In  Old  Tyre  (cf.  Jeremiah  43. 13,  Margin).  1». 
lay  thy  stones  .  .  .  timber  ...  In  .  .  .  midst  ot  .  .  . 
water— referring  to  the  Insular  New  Tyre  (v.  8,  5;  ch.  27. 
4,  36,  28).  When  its  lofty  buildings  and  towers  fall,  but- 
ronnded  as  It  was  with  the  sea  which  entered  Its  double 
harbour  and  washed  its  ramparts,  the  "stones  .  .  .  tim- 
bers .  .  .  and  dust  "  appropriately  are  described  as  thrown 
down  "In  the  midst  of  the  water."  Though  Ezeklel  at- 
tributes the  capture  of  Tyre  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Note,  ch. 
29. 18),  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  final  destruction  of 
it  described  Is  attributed  by  him  to  the  same  monarch. 
The  overthrow  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  first 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  evil— the  first  deadly  blow  which 
prepared  for,  and  was  the  earnest  of,  the  final  doom.  The 
change  in  this  verse  from  the  individual  conqueror  "he," 
to  the  general  "  they,"  marks  that  what  he  did  was  not 
the  whole,  but  only  paved  the  way  for  others  to  complete 
the  work  begun  by  him.  It  was  to  be  a  progressive  work 
until  she  waa  utterly  destroyed.  Thus  the  words  here 
answer  exactly  to  what  Alexander  did.  With  the 
"atones,  timber,"  and  rubbish  of  Old  Tyre,  he  built  a 
causeway  in  seven  months  to  New  Tyre  on  the  Island 
and  so  took  It  [Quint.  Cdbt.,  4.  2],  822  b.  o.  13.  Instead  of 
the  Joyousne&a  of  thy  prosperity,  a  death-like  silence 
shall  reign  (Isaiah  24.  8 ;  Jeremiah  7.  34).  14.  He  con- 
eludes  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  he  began  (v.  4,  5). 
bnilt  no  more— fulfilled  as  to  the  mainland  Tyre,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  insular  Tyre  recovered  partly, 
after  seventy  years  (Isaiah  23. 17, 18),  but  again  suffered 
under  Alexander,  then  under  Antigonus,  then  under  the 
Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Now  its  harbours  are  choked  with  sand,  precluding  all 
hope  of  future  restoration,  "  not  one  entire  house  Is  left, 
and  only  a  few  fishermen  take  shelter  in  the  vaults." 
(jViAUXDRKLL.]  So  accurately  has  God's  word  come  to 
pass.  15-81.  The  Impression  which  the  overthrow  of 
Tyre  produced  on  other  maritime  nations  and  upon  her 
own  colonies,  e.  g,,  Utlca,  Carthage,  and  Tartessus  or  Tar- 
ahlsh  in  Spain.  Isles— maritime  lands.  Even  mighty 
Carthage  used  to  send  a  yearly  offering  to  the  temple  of 
Hercnles  at  Tyre :  and  the  mother-city  gave  high  priests 
to  her  colonies.  Hence  the  consternation  at  her  fall  felt 
In  the  widely-scattered  dependencies  with  which  she  was 
so  closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial Intercourse,  shake— metaphorically  :  be  agitated 
(Jeremiah  49.  21).  16.  come  down  from  their  thrones 
.  .  .  mpon  the  ground — "The  throne  of  the  mourners" 
(Job  2.  13;  Jonah  3.  6).  "  Princes  of  the  sea  "  are  the  mer- 
chant rulers  of  Carthage  and  other  colonies  of  Tyre,  who 
had  made  themselves  rich  and  powerful  by  trading  on 
the  sea  (Isaiah  23.  8).  clothe  .  .  .  with  trembling— He- 
brew, "tremblings."  Cf.  ch.  7.  27,  "Clothed  with  desola- 
tion ;"  Psalm  182. 18.  In  a  public  calamity  the  garment 
was  changed  for  a  mourning  garb.  IT.  Inhabited  of  sea- 
fhrlng  men — i.  e.,  which  wast  frequented  by  merchants 
of  various  sea-bordering  lands.  [Grotius.]  Fairbairw 
translate*  wUh  Peschito,  "Thou  inhabitant  of  the  seas" 
(as  the  Hebrew  lit.  means).  Tyre  rose  as  It  were  out  of 
the  seas  as  if  she  got  thence  her  Inhabitants,  being  peo- 
pled so  closely  down  to  the  waters.  So  Venice  was  called 
"  the  bride  of  the  sea."  strong  In  the  sea— through  her 
uasuiar  position,  came  their  terror  to  be  an  all  that 
haunt  It— viz.,  the  sea.  The  Hebrew  is  rather,  "  they  put 
800 


their  terror  upon  all  her  (the  city's)  Inhabitants,"  i.  n\' 
they  make  the  name  of  every  Tyrlan  to  be  feared.  [  Fad  I 
bairw.1    18.  thy  departure— Isaiah  23.  6,  12  predicts  thi   >' 
the  Tyrlans,  in  consequence  of  the  siege,  should  pass  ov< 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  lands  bordering  on  it  ("Chill 
tlm,"  "Tarshlsh,"  Ac).    So  Ezeklel   here.    According)   ) 
Jerome  says  that  he  read    in  Assyrian  histories  tha 
"  when  the  Tyrlans  saw  no  hope  of  escaping,  they  fled  tt  # 
Carthage  or  some  islands  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  Seas.'    ■ 
[Bishop  Newton.]    (See  my  Note  on  ch.  29.  18.)    Gkoth?  f 
explains  "departure,"  i.e.,  "In  the  day  when  hostage  * 
shall  be  carried  away  from  thee  to  Babylon."    The  parai 
lellsm  to  "thy  f 'ait"  makes  me  think  "departure"  mm.   : 
mean  "thy  end"  In  general,  but  with  an  included  allnsloA 
to  the  "  departure"  of  most  of  her  people  to  her  colonUi  P 
at  the  fall  of  the  city.     19.  great  waters  —  appropriate  i 
metaphor  of  the  Babylonian  hosts,  which  literally,  b'  ( 
breaking  down  Insular  Tyre's  ramparts,  caused  the  se    < 
to  "cover"  part  of  her.    )«0.  the  pit— Tyre's  disappear 
ance  is  compared  to  that  of  the  dead  placed  in  their  sepu 
chres  and  no  more  seen  among  the  living  (cf.  ch.  32.  18,  25 
Isaiah  14.  11, 15,  19).    I  shall  set  glory  in  the  land— I 
contrast  to  Tyre  consigned  to  the  "  pit"  of  death,  I  sha. 
set  glory  (i.  «.,  my  presence  symbolized  by  the  Sheklna*  I 
cloud,  the  antitype  to  which  shall  be  Messiah,  "  the  glor) 
as  of  the  only -begotten  of  the  Father,"  John  L  14;  Isala' 
4.  3,  5;   Zecharlah  6.13)  In  Judah.    of  the  11 -ring— as  ojM 
posed  to  Tyre  consigned  to  the  "pit"  of  death.    Judea  Iv 
to  be  the  land  of  national  and  spiritual  life,  being  restore* 
after  its  captivity  (ch.  47.  9).    Fairbaibn  loses  the  ant! 
thesis  by  applying  the  negative  to  both  clauses,  "anrt 
that  thou  be  not  set  as  a  glory  In  the  land  of  the  living. W 
91.  terror— an  example  of  Judgment  calculated  to  terrifV 
all  evil-doers,    thou  shalt  be  no  more— not  that  ther* 
was  to  be  no  more  a  Tyre,  but  she  was  no  more  to  be  th 
Tyre  that  once  was :  her  glory  and  nam*  were  to  be  nM 
more.    As  to  Old   Tyre,  the  prophecy  was  literally  fW 
filled,  not  a  vestige  of  It  being  left. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ver.  1-86.    Tyre's  Former  Greatness,  Suqgkstiwq 
Lamentation  oveb  hbb  Sad  Dowsfau.    a.  lam 
tlon— a  funeral  dirge,  eulogizing  her  great  attributes, ' 
make  the  contrast  the  greater  between  her  former 
her  latter  state.    3.  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea — lit 
plural,  "  entrances,"  i.  e.,  ports  or  haven* ;  referring  to  Uw 
double  port  of  Tyre,  at  whloh  vessels  entered  round  thi 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  Island,  so  that  ships  could  final 
a  ready  entrance  from  whatever  point  the  wind  might 
blow  (cf.  ch.  28.  2).     merchant  ot .  .  .  people  for  man), 
isles — t. «.,  a  mercantile  emporium  of  the  peoples  of  many 
sea-coasts,  both  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  IsalaB 
28.  8,  "  A  mart  of  nations."  of  perfect  beauty— (Ch.  28. 12. 
4.  Tyre,  in  consonance  with  her  sea-girt  position,  sepal 
rated  by  a  strait  of  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland.  Is  del 
scribed  as  a  ship  built  of  the  best  material,  and  manned 
with  the  best  mariners  and  skilful  pilots,  but  at  last  In 
tempestuous  seas  wrecked  (v.  26).    5.  Senlr— the  AmoritA 
name  of  Hermon,  or  the  southern  height  of  Antl-llbannsl 
(Deuteronomy  3.  9);  the  Sldonlan  name  was  Shrion.    "All 
thy  .  .  .  boards:"  dual  In  Hebrew,  "  double- boards,"  vit.% 
placed  In  a  double  order  on  the  two  sides  of  which  thi 
ship  consisted.   [Vatablus,]     Or,  referring  to  the  tw«t 
sides  or  the  two  ends,  the  prow  and  the  stern,  whictl 
every   ship    has.    [Munster.]     cedars— most   suited    foal 
"  masts,"  from  their  height  and  durability.    A.  Bashan— h 
celebrated  for  its  oaks,  as  Lebanon  was  for  Its  cedars. 
the  company  of  .  .  .  Ashurltes— the  most  skilful  work- 
men summoned  from   Assyria.    Rather,  as  the  HebreuM 
orthography  requires,  "They  have  made  thy  (rowlngl 
benches  of  ivory  inlaid  in  the  daughter  of  oedmrs"  [Mac- 
beb],  or  the  best  boxwood.    FAiBBAxajr,  with  Bochaky, 
reads  the  Hebrew  two  words  as  one:    "Thy  plankworkk 
(deck:  Instead  of   'benches,'  as  the  Hebrew  Is  smffuicr)1 
they    made    Wory    with   boxes."     English    Version,  withl 
Mauser's  correction,  is  simpler.    Chltttns— Oyprri"  »ndl 
Macedonia,  firm  which.  Pi.int  tells  ns.  the  b*st  boj^-j' 
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gam*.    (GaonrJS.)     1.  breUUred  .  .  .  sail— The  ancient* 
smbroidered  their  sails  often  at  great  expense,  especially 
the  Eg.  ptlans,  whose  linen,  still  preserved  in  mammies, 
Is  of  tht.  finest  texture.    EHUhah— Greece ;  so  called  from 
Els,  a  la»2e  and  ancient  division  of  Peloponese.    Pausa- 
alas  says,  \nat  the  best  of  linen  was  produced  In  It,  and 
In  no  othei  part  of  Greece ;  called  by  Homer  "  Allslum." 
that  which    covered    thee— thy  awning.    8.    Arvad— a 
anal!  island  \nd  city  near  Phoenicia,  now  Ruad:  its  In- 
habitant* are  «M11  noted  for  sea-faring  habits,    thy  wise 
iam   O  Tyru»  .  .  .  thy  pilots— Whilst  the  men  of  Arvad 
moe  thy  equals  (Genesis  10.  18),  and  the  Sidonians  once 
thy  snperiors,  vere   employed  by  thee   in  subordinate 
positions  as  "mariners,"  thou  madest  thine  own  skilled 
men  alone  to  be  i  >mmanders  and  pilots.    Implying  the 
political  and  mercantile  superiority  of  Tyre.    ••  Gebal— a 
Phoenician  city  anc  region  between  Beirut  and  Trlpolls, 
lamed  for  skilled  wt.-kmen  (Margin,  1  Kings  6.  18;  Psalm 
18.  7).    calkere-^tfopp J-*  of  chink*  In  a  vessel :  carrying  on 
(he  metaphor  as  to  Tj  -e.  occupy  thy  merchandise — i. «., 
to  exchange  merchandise  with  thee.   10.  Persia  . .  .  Phut 
t-warrlors  from  the  extreme  east  and  west.    Lud— the 
J^ydlans  of  Asia  Mlno~,  near  the  Meander,  famed    for 
archery  (Isaiah  66. 19) ;  rather  than  those  of  Ethiopia,  as 
jhe  Lydians  of  Asia  Miliar  form  a  kind  of  intermediate 
|rtep  between  Persia  and  Phut  (the  Libyans  about  Cyrene, 
'MeM'd  warriors,  Jeremiah  46.9,  descended   from  Phut, 
ion  of  Hani),    hanged  .  .  ,  shield  .  .  .  comeliness — war- 
riors hanged  tbelr  accoutrements  on  the  walls  for  orna- 
jnent.    Divested  of  the  metaphor  It  means,  it  was  an 
ponour  to  thee  to  have  so  many  nations  supplying  thee 
jrlth   hired   soldiers.    11.   Gammadims—  rather,    as    the 
Syrians  were  Syro- Phoenicians,  from  a  Syriae  root,  mean- 
ing (bring,  "  men  of  daring."  [Ludoviotjs  de  Dieu.J    It  Is 
jw>t  likely  the  keeping  of  watch  "in  the  towers"  would 
isve  been  entrusted  to  foreigners.    Others  take  It  from  a 
tfebrew  root,   "a  dagger,"    or  short   sword  (Judges  3.  16), 
'short-swordsmen."    IS.  Tarshlsh— Tartessus  in  Spain, 
\  oountry  famed  for  various  metals,  which  were  exported 
o  Tyre.    Much  of  the  "tin"  probably  was  conveyed  by 
he  Phoenicians  from  Cornwall  to  Tarshlsh.    traded  in 
^hy  fairs— "did  barter  with  thee"  [Fairbairn];   from  a 
,,oot.  "to  leave,"  something  left  In  barter  for  something 
:ilse     13.  .Tavan— the  Ionlans  or  Greeks:  for  the  Ionians 
|hf  Asia  Minor  were  the  first  Greeks  whom  the  Asiatics 
[erne  in  contaot  with.    Tubal  .  .  .  Meshech— the   Tlba- 
,,enl  and  Moschl,  In  the  mountain-region  between  the 
i  Slack  and  Caspian  Seas,     persons  of  men — (.  e.,as  slaves, 
j.o  the  Turkish  harems  are  supplied  with  female  slaves 
(Tom  Circassla  and  Georgia,    vessels— all  kinds  of  articles. 
jtuperlor  weapons  are  still  manufactured  in  the  Cauca- 
j  oh  region.     14.  Togmrmah— Armenia:  descended  from 
1  lomer  (Genesis  10.  8).    Their  mountainous  region  south 
UH   the    Caucasus  was  celebrated  for  horses,    horsemen 
tl-ratuer,  "riding-horses,"  as  distinct  from  "horses"  for 
» '.harlots.     [Fairbairn.]     15.   Dedan— near    the    Persian 
ijiea:   thus  an  avenue  to  the  commerce  of  India.    Not 
I], tie  Dedan   In  Arabia  (v.  20),  as  the  names  in  the  cen- 
to »xt    here    prove,    but    the    Dedan    sprung    from   Cush 
s  3och art],  (Genesis  10.  7).     merchandise  of  thine  hand 
ji-i. «.,  were    dependent   on    thee   for    trade  [Fairbaibn]; 
t  ime  to  buy  the  produce  of  thy  hands.  [Grotius.]    horns 
1,1  t  ivory— Ivory   is  so  termed   from  Its   resemblance  to 
„  ortvs.    The  Hebrew  word  lor  "  ivory"  means  tooth ;  so  that 
(1  aey  cannot  have  mistaken  ivory  as  if  coming  from  the 
jj  orns  of  certain  animals,  instead  of  from  the  tusks  of  the 
,,  lephant.    a  present— lit.,  a  reward  in  return  ;  a  price  paid 
„  w  merchandise.    18.  "  Syria  was  thy  mart  for  the  multl- 
I  ade,"  Ac.     For  Syria  the  LXX.   read   Edom.      But   the 
„  yrtans  were  famed  as  merchants,    occupied— old   En- 
,  llsh  for  "traded;"  so  in  Luke  19.  13.    agate — others  trans- 
■  tU,  "ruby,"  "chalcedony,"  or  "pearls."      17.  Allnnith 
H  .  .  Pannag— names  of  places  in  Israel  famed  for  good 
,1 'heat,  wherewith  Tyre  was  supplied  (1  Kings  5.  9,11; 
ji  lira  8.  7;    Acta  12.20);    Mlnnlth   was  formerly  an   Am- 
,l!  lOBlte  city  (Judges   11.  33).    "Pannag"  Is  identified    by 
i,  **OTrt7i  with  "Phenlce,"  the  Greek  name  for  Canaan. 
,  Tbey  **aded  ,  .  .  m  heat,"  t.  e„  they  supplied  thy  market 


with  wheat,   balm— or,  "  balsam."    IS.  Helbon— or  Chaiy 
bon.  In  Syria,  now  Aleppo;  famed  for  Its  wines;  the  Per- 
sian monarchs   would  drink  no  other.     19.  Dan  also— 
None  of  the  other  places  enumerated  commence  with  ths 
copula    (also;    Hebrew,    "ve").      Moreover,  the    products 
specified,  "cassia,  calamus,"  apply  rather  to  placee  la 
Arabia.    Therefore,  Fairbairn  <rarw  la/ e*,  "  Vedan  ;"  per- 
haps the  modern  Aden,  near  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeh, 
Gbotius  refers  it  to  Dana,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.    Jaras 
—not  the  Greeks  of  Europe  or  Alia  Minor,  but  of  a  Greek 
settlement  In  Arabia,    going  to  and  fro — rather,  as  H«- 
brew  admits,  "from  Vtal."    This  is  added  to  "Javan,"  to 
mark  which  Javan  Is  meant  (Genesis  10.  27).    The  metropo- 
lis of  Arabia  Felix,  or  Yemen;  called  also  Sanaa.    [Bo- 
chart.]     English    Version  gives  a  good  sense,  thus.   All 
peoples,  whether  near  as  the  Israelite  "Dan,"  or  far  as. 
the  Greeks  or  "Javan,"  who  were  wont  to  "go  to  and  fro" 
from  their  love  of  traffic,  frequented  thy  marts,  bringing 
bright  Iron,  Ac.,  these  products  not  being  necessarily  rep- 
resented as  those  of  Dan  or  Javan.    bright  Iron — Yemea 
Is  still  famed  for  its  sword  blades,    calamus — aromatic 
cane.    20.  Dedan— In  Arabia ;  distinct  from  the  Dedan  ia 
v.  15  (see  note).    Descended   from  Abraham  and  Keturab 
(Genesis  25.  3).    [Bochart.]     precious  clothes— splendid 
coverlets.     21.   Arabia — the  nomadic  tribes  of   Arabia, 
among  which  Kedar  was  pre-eminent,    occupied  with 
thee— lit.,  "of  thy  hand,"  i.  e.,  they  traded  with  thee  for 
wares,  the  product  of  thy  hand  (notes,  see  v.  15,  16).    25a, 
Sheba   .   .   .   Ramah — in   Arabia,     spices,  Ac. — obtained 
from  India  and  conveyed  in  caravans  to  Tyre,  chief  of .  . . 
spices— t.  e.,  best  spices  (Deuteronomy  33. 15).    23.  Haran— 
the  dwelling-place  of  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia,  after  he 
moved  from  Ur  (Genesis  11.  31).    Canneh— Calnth,  an  As- 
syrian city  on  the  Tigris;  the  Cteslphon  of  the  Greeks 
(Genesis  10. 10).  Eden— probably  a  region  in  Babylonia  (see 
Genesis  2.  8).   Chilmad— a  compound ;  the  place  designated 
by  Ptolemy   Qaala  of  Media.    The  Chaldee  version  inter- 
prets  It  of  Media.    Henderson   refers  It  to   Oartnanda, 
which  Xenophon  describes  as  a  large  city  beyond  the 
Euphrates.     24.   all   sorts   of  things— Hebrew,  "perfec- 
tions;" exquisite  articles  of  finery.    [Grotitjs.]    clothes 
—rather,   "mantles"   or  "cloaks;"    lit.,  urappings.     For 
"  blue,"  Henderson  translates,  "  purple."    chests  of  rich 
apparel,  bound  with  cords — treasures  or  repositories  of 
damask  stufft,  consisting  of  variegated  threads  woven  together 
in  figures.   [Henderson.]  cedar— The  "chests"  were  made 
of  cedar,  in  order  to  last  the  longer;  and  also  It  keeps  off 
decay,  and  has  a  sweet  odour.    25.  sing  of  thee — personi- 
fication; thy  great  merchant  ships  were  palpable  proofs 
of  thy  greatness.    Others  translate  from  a  different  Hebrew 
root,  "were   thy  (mercantile)   travellers."     Fairbairn 
translates,   "Were    thy  walls."      But    the   parallelism  to 
"thou  wast  glorious"  favours  English   Version,  "sing  of 
thee."     26.  In  contrast  to  her  previous  greatness,  he* 
downfall  Is  here,  by  a  sudden  transition,  depleted  under 
the  linage  of  a  vessel   foundering  at  sea.     east   wind — 
blowtng  from  Lebanon,   the  most  violent  wind  In  the 
Mediterranean  (Psalm  48.  7).    A  Levanter,  as  It  Is  called, 
Nebuchadnezzar  Is  meant.    The  "sea"  Is  the  war  with 
him  which  the  "  rowers,"  or  rulers  of  the  state  vessel,  had 
"brought"  it  into,  to  its  ruin.    27.  The  detailed  enumera- 
tion implies  the  utter  completeness  of  the  ruin,    and  In  all 
thy  company— "  even  with  all  thy  collected  multitude." 
[Henderson.]    28.  The  suburbs— The  buildings  of  Tyre 
on  the  adjoining  continent.     2©.  So  on  the  downfall  of 
spiritual  Babylon  (Revelation   18.  17,  ftc).     shall  stand 
upon  .  .  .  land — being  cast  out  of  their  ships  In  whlck 
heretofore  they  prided   themselves.    30.  against  thee — 
rather,  "concerning  thee."    31.  utterly  bald — lit.,  boM 
with   baldness.     The    Phoenician    custom    in    mourning; 
which,  as  being  connected  with  heftthenlsb  superstition*, 
was  forbidden  to  Israel  (Deuteronomy  14.  1),    32.  take  of 
— lift  up.    the  destroyed — a  desl  royed  one.     Lit.  (as  op- 
posed to  Its  previous  bustle  of  thronging  merchant*  and 
mariners,  t>.  27),  "one  brought  to  death's  stillness."   «*»,.. 
midst  of  .  .  .  sen — insular  Tyre.     33.  oat  of  the  sea*— 
brought  on  shore  out  of  the  ships,    filledst — didst  uutrpij 
plentifully  with   wares,      enrich   ,   .   .   hinge— wita   EM 
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sraotom  dues  levied  on  the  wares.    34.  In  the  time  wh» 

.  .  ■!>»!(  .  .  .shall — Now  that  thoa  art  broken  (wrecked), 

*0.,  thy  iut  r<  haudise,  Ac,  are  fallen.    [MAUBKB.]   35.  isles 

-coasts.    36.  hiss—  with  astonishment;  as  In  1  Kings 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
Ver.  1  33,    Pbofhetical,  Dibgk  ox  ihi  King  of  Tyrk, 

AS  TK»  CULMINATION  AS  D  EHiiODIMKNT  OF  THKSFIBIT 
OfCAKNAL  I'iU  1)K  AND  Sltl^-SCFFICIKNCY  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Btatk.  Thk,  Call  of  Zidon,  thjb  Mothkb-city.  Thk 
restoration  of  idbakl.  es  oontbast  with  tybb  aj*d 
Zidcn.  *•  BecnuM,  Ac— Ite.>>-<^ted  resumijtlvely  In  v.  6; 
the  upodosls  begins  at  i>.  7.  "  Tlie  prince  cf  Tyrus"  at  the 
(line  wad  Uhobal,  or  Ltbbaal  II.;  the  name  implying  his 
o.'Vte  connection  with  l.aal,  the  Phoenician  supreme  god, 
*ho»e  representative  ho  was.  I  am  .  .  .  god,  I  sit  In  .  .  . 
mt  »»f  Goii  .  .  .  i  lie  »m- As  God  sits  enthroned  in  His 
jeaVenly  citadeJ  exempt  from  all  injury,  so  I  ait  secure  in 

ny  lin+neguable  stronghold  amidst  the  stormiest  ele- 
ments, able  to  eontrol  them  at  will,  and  make  them  sub- 
serve my  interests.  Tbe  language,  though  primarily  here 
applied  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  similar  language  is  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Isaiah  14.  13,  14),  yet  has  an  ulterior  and 
fuller  accomplishment  in  Satan  and  his  embodiment  in 
Antichrist  (Daniel  7.  25;  11.  36,  87;  2  Thessalonlana  2.  4; 
Revelation  13.  6).  This  feeling  of  superhuman  elevation 
In  the  king  of  Tyre  «aa  fostered  by  the  fact  that  the  island 
on  which  Tyre  stood  was  called  "the  holy  Island"  [San- 
(vnia  ruii.v  ;,  being  sacred  to  Hercules,  so  much  so  that  the 
colonies  looked  up  to  Tyre  as  the  mother-city  of  their  re- 
llglou,  as  well  as  of  their  political  existence.  The  Hebrew 
for  "God"  is  El,  i.  e.,  the  Mighty  One.  yet,  Ac— keen 
Irony.  set  thine  heart  as  .  .  .  heart  of  God — Thou 
thlrikest  of  thyself  as  if  thou  wert  God.  3.  Ezeklel 
Ironically  alludes  to  Hhbaal's  overweening  oj'nlon  o.  the 
wisdom  of  himself  and  the  Tyrians,  as  though  super' o.  to 
Unit  of  Daniel,  whose  fame  had  reached  even  Tyre  as  eclip- 
sing the  Chaldean  sages.  "Thou  art  ■K^ser,"  viz.,  in  thy 
own  opinion  (Zechai  tah  9.  2).  no  secret — viz.,  forgetting 
riches  (v.  4).  thac  they  can  hide— t.  e.,  that  can  be  hidden, 
ft.  (Psalm  U2.  10.)  6.  Because,  Ac— resumptive  of  v.  2.  7. 
therefore — apodosls.  strangers  .  terrible  of  the  na- 
tions—the  Chaldean  foreigners  note*,  for  their  ferocity  (en. 
>t).  11;  31.  12).  against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom — i.  e., 
against  thy  beautiful  possessions  acquired  by  thy  wisdom 
on  which  thou  so  pridest  thyself  (v.  3-6).  defile  thy  bright- 
ness—obscure the  brightness  of  thy  kingdom.  8.  the  (tit 
i.  e„  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the  image  being  that  of  one 
COuqnered  In  a  sea-fight,  the  deaths— plural,  as  various 
kitul*  of  deaihl  are  meant  (Jcrenilah  18.  4).  of  them 
,  .  .  slalu — lit.,  pierced  through.  Hueh  deaths  as  those 
pierced  with  many  wounds  die.  9.  yet  say— I.  e...  sUll  say ; 
referring  to  v.  2.  but,  Ac— but  thy  blasphemous  boast- 
ings shall  be  falsified,  and  thou  Bhalt  be  shown  to  be  but 
man,  and  not  God,  in  the  hand  (at  the  mercy)  of  Him,  Ac. 
iO.  deaths  of  .  .  .  uncircumcised — i.  e„  such  a  death  :u< 
the  uncircumcised  or  godless  heathen  deserve;  and  per- 
haps, also,  such  as  the  uncircumcised  injlict,  a  great  Igno- 
miny ln  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  (1  Samuel  81.4);  a  fit  retribution 
on  hlrn  who  had  scoffed  at  the  circumcised  Jews.  12. 
txaiest  up  the  sunt — lit.,  "Thou  art  the  one  sealing  the 
nam  of  perfection."  A  thing  is  sealed  when  completed 
(Daniel  9.  24).  "The  sum"  implies  the  full  measure  of 
beauty,  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  to  measure."  The  normal 
man — one  formed  after  accurate  rule.  13.  in  ftlm — the 
king  of  Tyre  is  represented  ln  his  former  high  state  (con- 
trasted with  his  subsequent  downfall),  under  images 
drawn  from  the  primeval  man  in  Eden,  the  type  of 
humanity  ln  its  most  God-like  form.  gard«n  of  God — 
?he  model  of  ideal  loveliness  (ch.  81.  8,  9;  86.  35).  In  the 
person  of  the  king  of  Tyre  a  new  trial  was  made  of  hu- 
manity with  the  greatest  earthly  advantages.  Bui  as  In 
the  case  of  Adam  the  good  gifts  of  God  were  ouiy  turned 

nlo  ministers  to  pride  and  self,    every  precious  stone — 

vo  in  Eden  (Genesis  2.  12),  "gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx 

srtone."    Bo  the  king  of  Tyre  w  \s  arrayed  ln  Jewel-be- 

spsaglcd  roben  utler  the  fashioi    of  Oriental  monarcha. 
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The  nine  precious  stones  here  mentioned  answer  I  >  ciu 
of  the  twelve  (representing  the  twelve  tribes)  in  the  hijh 
priest's  breastplate  (Exodus  39.  10-13;  Revelation  21.  1 1,  l»- 
21).  Of  the  four  rows  of  three  in  each,  the  third  Is  omitted 
ln  the  Hebrew,  but  is  supplied  ln  the  I.XX.  In  tills,  tooj 
there  is  an  ulterior  reference  to  Antichrist,  who  is  \<\«tt\ 
pheinously  to  arrogate  the  office  of  our  Divine  High  Prlenf| 
(Zecharlah  6.  13).  tabrets — tambourines,  pipes—  iu.,  hjtr 
ln  musical  pipes  or  flutes,  created — t.  «.,  in  the  <lay  o, 
thine  accession  to  the  throne.  Tambourines  and  all  th« 
marks  of  joy  wore  ready  prepared  for  thee  ("In  thee,'  u» 
with  and  for  'hee).  Thou  hiu'.st  not,  like  others,  to  won; 
thy  way  to  the  throne  through  arduous  struggles.  Ni 
sooner  created  than,  like  Adam,  thou  wast  surrounded 
with  the  gratifications  of  Eden.  Faibbaibn,  for  "  pipes,! 
translates,  "females"  (having  reference  to  Genesis  1.  27,'" 
i,  e.,  musician-women.  Macreb  explains  the  Hebrew  no* 
as  to  music,  but  as  to  the  setting  and  mounting  of  t£<e  gem 
previously  mentioned.  141.  anointed  cherub — Geskniu] 
translates  from  an  Aramaic  root,  "  extended  cherub. I 
English  Version,  from  a  Hebrew  root,  Is  better.  "Th 
cherub  consecrated  to  the  Lord  by  the  anointing  olLI 
[Faibbaibn. J  covereth  — The  Imagery  employed  bl 
Ezeklel  as  a  priest  is  from  the  Jewish  temple,  wherei] 
the  cherubim  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat,  as  the  kin] 
of  Tyre,  a  deml-god  in  his  own  esteen,  extended  his  prJ 
Lection  over  the  interests  of  Tyre.  The  cherub— an  iden 
compound  of  the  highest  kinds  of  animal  existence,  anl 
the  type  of  redeemed  man  ln  his  ultimate  state  of  pen 
fectiou— is  made  the  image  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  If  tn 
beau  ideal  of  humanity.  The  pretensions  of  Antlchrlrl 
are  the  ulterior  reference,  of  whom  the  king  of  Tyre  is  I 
type.  Cf.  "As  God  .  .  .  ln  the  temple  of  God"  (2  Thess*** 
uians  2.  4).  I  have  set  thee— not  thou  set  thyself  (Proti 
erbs  8.  16;  Romans  13.  1).  upon  the  holy  mountain  vm 
God— Zlon;  following  up  the  Image.  In  .  .  .  midst  of 
stones  of  lire — ln  ambitious  Imagination  he  stood  ln  U 
place  o-f  God,  "under  whose  feet  was  as  it  were  a  pavfl 
ment  of  savphlre,"  whilst  His  glory  was  like  "devourlM 
fire"  (Exodus  24.  10,  17).  15.  perfect— prosperous  [GbA 
tius],  and  having  no  defect.  So  H! ram  was  a  sample  M 
the  Tyrlan  monarch  in  his  early  days  of  wisdom  arj 
prosperity  (1  Kings  6.  7,  Ac),  till  iniquity  ...  in  then 
like  the  primeval  man  thou  hast  fallen  by  abusing  Goufl 
gifts,  and  so  hast  provoked  God's  wrath.  16.  filled  tlfl 
midst  of  thee— i.  e.,  the.y  have  filled  the  midst  of  the  citM 
he  as  the  head  of  the  state  being  involved  ln  the  guilt  A 
the  state,  which  he  did  not  check,  but  fostered,  cast  thl 
as  profane — no  longer  treated  as  sacred,  but  driven  oH 
of  the  place  of  sanctity  (see  v.  14)  which  thou  hast  oecuplB 
(cf.  Psalm  89.  39).  17.  brightness— thy  splendour.  Ill 
thee  before  kings — as  an  example  of  God's  wral  h  ayaitB 
presumptuous  pride.  1H.  thy  sanctuaries — i.  e.,  the  hoB 
places,  attributed  to  the  king  of  Tyre  in  v.  14,  as  his  idtfl 
position.  As  he  "profaned"  it,  so  God  will  "prolanB 
him  {v.  16).  Are  .  .  .  devour — as  he  abused  his  suppoaH 
elevation  amidst  "the  stones  of  fire"  (v.  16),  so  God  wB 
make  His  "Are"  to  "devour"  him.  21.  Zldon— fnmoB 
for  its  fishery  (from  a  root,  Zud,  "  to  fish");  and  afterwarS 
for  its  wide-extended  commerce;  Its  artistic  elegance  wj» 
proverbial.  Founded  by  Canaan's  first-born  (Genesis  I 
15).  Tyro  was  an  offshoot  from  it,  so  thai  it  was  involv» 
in  the  same  overthrow  by  the  Chaldeaus  as  Tyre.  Itl 
mentioned  separately,  because  its  idolatry  (AshtaroB 
Tarn  muz  or  Adonis)  infected  Israel  more  than  that  I 
Tyre  did  (ch.  8. ;  Judges  10.  6 ;  1  Kings  11.  33).  The  notorloj 
Jezebel  was  a  daughter  of  the  Zidonlan  king,  shall  B 
sanctified  in  her— when  all  nations  shall  see  that  I  »W 
the  Holy  Judge  in  the  vengeance  that  I  will  inflict  on  !■ 
for  sin.  'H.  no  more  .  .  .  brier  .  .  .  unto  .  .  .  IsraeV 
as  the  idolatrous  nations  left  in  Canaan  (among  itlitt 
Zidon  is  expressly  specified  In  the  limits  of  Asher,  Jud^P 
1.  31)  had  been  (Numbers  33.  65;  Joshua  23.  13).  "A  brleB 
first  ensnaring  the  Israelites  in  sin,  and  then  belH 
made  the  instrument  of  punishing  tnem.  pricking— it 
"causing  bitterness."  The  same  Hebrew  Ls  translul, 
"fretting"  (Leviticus  13.  51,  52).  The  wicked  are  ofW 
called  "  thorns"  f2  Samuel  23.  6).    «*,  J»8.  Fulfilled  in  phi 
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u.  ate  restoration  from  Babylon,  when  JadaUiu,  so  far 
*iora  being  merged  In  heathenism,  made  Inroads  by  con- 
versions on  the  Idolatry  of  surrounding  nations.  The 
nil  acoompllsament  Is  yet  future,  when  Israel,  under 
Ohrlat,  shall  be  the  centre  of  Christendom ;  of  which  an 
truest  was  given  In  the  woman  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
mil  Sldou  who  sought  the  Saviour  (Matthew  15.  21,  24,  26- 
B:  cf.  Isaiah  11.  12).    dwell  safely— (Jeremiah  23.  ft.) 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Vor.  1  21.    Thi  Judgment  oh  Egypt  by  Nbbuchad- 

iUUR  ;  THOUGH  ABOUT  TO  BE  RESTORED  AFTER  FORTY 
tfBARS    H    WAS  STILL  TO  BB  IN  A  STATE  OF  DEGRADATION. 

This  Is  the  last  of   the  world-kingdoms  against  which 
.ksekiel's  prophecies  are  directed,  and  occupies  the  largest 
jpace   in    them,  viz.,  the    next   four   chapters.     Though 
farther  off  than  Tyre,  it  exercised  a  more  powerful  influ- 
LoeoD  Israel.    'A.  Pharaoh— a  common  name  of  all  the 
lings  of  Egypt,  meaning  the  sttn  ;  or,  as  others  say,  a  croc- 
xlile,  which  was  worshipped  in  parts  of  Egypt  (cf.  v.  8). 
[dophra  or  Aprles  was  on  the  throne  at  this  time.    His 
reign  began  prosperously.    He  took  Gaza  (Jeremiah  47.  1) 
ukhI  Zidou,  and  made  himself  master  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine,  recovering  much  that  was  lost  to  Egypt  by  the 
Lriciory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  (2  Kings  24.7; 
Ueremiuh  4«.  2).  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jeholaklm.   [Wil- 
Ijunson  a  A  invent  Egypt,  1. 169.]  So  proudly  secure  because 
Lrf  his  successes  for  twenty-five  years  did  he  feel,  that  he 
y»ld  not  even  a  god  could  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom. 
iHeroootus,  2.  169.)    Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
description  of  him  In  v.  3.   No  mere  human  sagacity  could 
tiave  enabled  Ezeklel  to  foresee  Egypt's  downfall  in  the 
aeigtit  ol  its  proRperlty.    There  are  four  divisions  of  these 
prophecies;  the  first  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ezekiel's  cap- 
lilvlty;   the  last  In  the  twelfth.     Between  the  first  and 
uecond  comes  one  of  much  later  date,  not  having  been 
[riven  till    the  twenty-seventh  year  (ch.  29.   17;    30.   19), 
aut  placed  there  as  appropriate  to  the  subject-matter. 
j*haraoh-hophra  or  Aprles  was  dethroned  and  strangled, 
iind  Amasls  substituted  as  king,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (cf. 
(Jeremiah  44.  80).     The  Egyptian  priests,  from  national 
[»anlty,  made  no  mention  to  Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian 
,IOM  of  territory  in  Syria  through  Nebuchadnezzar,  of 
[which  Joskphus  tells  us,  but  attributed  the  change  in  the 
Imecession  rrom  Aprles  to  Amasls  solely  to  the  Egyptian 
Lioldlery.    The  civil  war  between  the  two  rivals  no  doubt 
[lasted  several   years,  affording  an  opportunity  to   N<» 
j,anchadnezzar  of  interfering  and  of  elevating  the  usu.  per 
lAmasis,  on  condition  of  his  becoming  tributary  to  Baby- 
lon.   [Wilkinson.]    C£  Jeremiah  48.10-12,  and  my  note, 
1 1, 18,  for  another  view  of  the  grounds  of  Interference  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.     3.  dragon — Hebrew,  tanim,  any  large 
iquatic  animal,  here  the  crocodile,  which  on  Roman  coins 
i  ts  the  emblem  of  Egypt,    lleth— restest  proudly  secure. 
his  rivers — the  mouths,  branches,  and  canals  of  the  Nile, 
Mo  which  Egypt  owed  Its  fertility.    8.  hooks  In  thy  Jaws 
L  -(Isaiah  87.  29 ;  cf.  Job  41. 1,  2.)    Amasls  was  the  "  hook." 
In  tha  Assyrian  sculptures  prisoners  are  represented  with 
t  hook  in  the  under  lip,  and  a  cord  from  it  held  by  the 
king,     cause  .  .  .  fbth  .  .  ,  stick  unto  .  .  .  scales — Pha- 
raoh, presuming  on  his  power  as  If  he  were  God  (v.  3,  "  I 
have  made  It"),  wished  to  stand  In  the  stead  of  God  as 
defender  of  the  covenant  people,  his  motive  being,  not 
I  love  to  them,  but  rivalry  with  Babylon.    He  raised  the 
■lege  of  Jerusalem,  but  It  was  only  for  a  time  (cf.  v.  6;  Jere- 
i  mlah  37. 5,  7-10) ;  ruin  overtook  not  only  them,  but  him- 
,  self.    Aa  the  fish  that  clung  to  the  horny  scales  of  the 
1  crocodile,  the  lord  of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  caught,  shared 
hU  fate,   so  the  adherents  of  Pharaoh,  lord  of  Egypt, 
f  when  he  was  overthrown  by  Amasls,  should  share  his 
tete,    9.  wilderness — captivity  beyond  thy  kingdom.   The 
ksxpraeslon  Is  used  perhaps  to  imply  retribution  In  kind. 
Aa  Sgypt  pursued  after  Israel  saying,  "The  wilderness 
.a»lh  shut  them  In"  (Exodus  14.  8),  so  herself  shall  be 
!  as-onght  into  a  wilderness  state,     open   add* — lit.,   "face 
ftf    ,n  field."     not  be  brought  together — as  the  crocodile 
Is  uot  trtitu  caught,  restored  to  the  river,  so  no  remnant 


of  thy  routed  army  snail  t><  brought  together,  and  railioa 
alter  Its  defeat  in  the  wilderness.    Pharaoh  lei  an  arnxj 
against  Cyrene  iu  Africa,  in  support  of  Aricmnes,   wlw 
had  been  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  the  CyrenUvus.    Tht 
army  perished  and  Egypt  rebelled  against  h're      JUNIUS.] 
But  the  reference  is  mainly  to  the  defeat  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,    beasts  .  .  .  fowls — hostile  and   savage  mm.    ft. 
staff  of  reed  to  .  .  .  Israel — alluding  to  the  reeds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  which  If  one  leaned  they  broke 
(Note,  v.  4,  Isaiah  38.  6).    All  Israel's  dependence  on  Egypt 
proved  hurtful  instead  of  beneficial  (Isaiah  MO.  1-ft).     T. 
hand — or  handle  of  the  reed,     rend  .  ,  .  shoulder — by  th>» 
splinters  on  which  the  shoulder  or  arm  would  fall,  on  the 
support  falllug    the   hand,      madest  .  .  .  loins  ...  at  ■ 
stand — t.  e.,  made  them  to  be  disabled.     Maurer  some- 
what similarly  (referring  to  a  kindred  A  rabic  form),  "  Thon 
hast  strlckeu  both  their  loins."    Faikhairn,  not.  so  well, 
"Thou  lettest  all  their  loina  stand,"  t.  e.,  by  themselves,  be- 
reft of  the  support  which  they  looked  lor  from  thee.    8.  o 
sword — Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (v.  19).    Also  Amasls  and 
the  Egyptian  revolters  who  after  Pharaoh-hophra's  dis- 
comfiture in  Cyrene  dethroned  and  strangled  him,  haY- 
ing  defeated  him  in  a  battle  fought  at  Memphis.     [Ju- 
nius.]   0.  I  am  the  Lord— In  antithesis  to  the  blasphe- 
mous boast  repeated  here  from  v.  3,  "The  river  Is  mine, 
and  I  have  made  it."    10.  from  the  tower  of Syene — Gro- 
tius  translates,  "  from  Mittdol  (a  fortress  near  Pelusinm  on 
the  north  of  Suez)  to  Syene  "  (in  the  farthest  south) ;  t.  «„ 
from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.    So  In  ch.  30.  6,  Mar- 
gin.   However,  English  Version  rightly  refers  Syene  to  Se- 
veneh,  i.  e.,  Sebennytus,  in  the  eastern  delta  of  the  Nile, 
the  capital  of  the  Lower  Egyptian  kings.    The  Sebennyte 
Pharaohs,  with  the  help  of  the  Canaanites,  who,  as  shep- 
herds or  merchants,  ranged  the  desert  of  Suez,  extended 
their  borders  beyond  the  narrow  province  east  of  the  delta 
to  which  they  had  been  confined  by  the  Pnaraohs  of  Up- 
per Egypt.    The  defeated  party,  In  derision    ^med  th6 
Sebennyte  or  Lower  Egyptians  foreigner*  and  shepherd 
kings  (a  shepherd  being  an  abomination  in  Kgypt,  Genesis 
46.  34).    They  were  really  a  native  dynasty.    Thus,  in  Eng- 
lish Version,  "Ethiopia"  In  the  extreme  south  is  rightly 
contrasted  with  Sebennytus  or  Syene  in  the  north.    11, 
forty  years — answering  to  the  forty  years  In  which  the 
Israelites,  their  former  bondsmen,  wandered  in  "  the  wil- 
derness" {cf.  Note,  v.b).     Jkromk   remarks  the  narabt' 
forty  is  one  often  connected  with  affliction  and  judgment 
The  rains  of  the  flood  in  forty  days  brought  destruction 
on  the  world.    Moses,  Ellas  and  the  Saviour  fasted  forty 
days.    The  interval  between  Egypt's  overthrow  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus,  was  about 
forty  years.    The  ideal  forty  years'  wilderness  state  of  so- 
cial and  political  degradation,  rather  than  a  literal  non- 
passing  of  man  or  beast  for  that  term,  is  mainly  intended 
(so  ch.  4.  6;  Isaiah  19.  2,  11).    l'A.  As  Israel  passed  through 
a  term  of  wilderness  discipline  (cf.  ch.  20.  35,  Ac),  which 
was  In  its  essential  features  to  be  repeated  again,  so  it  wati 
to  be  with  Egypt.    [Fairbaibn.]    Some  Egyptians  wer« 
to  be  carried  to  Babylon,  also  many  "scattered"  in  Ara- 
bia and  Ethiopia  through  fear;  but  mainly  the  "scatter- 
ing "  was  to  be  the  dtisipcUirn  of  their  power,  even  though 
the  people  still  remained  in  their  own  land.    13.  (Jer<^ 
mlah  46.  26.)    14.  Pathros— the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
which  had  been  especially  harassed  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Nahum  3.  S,  10;.    The  oldest  part  of  Egypt,  as  to  civillza- 
Uol  and  art.    The  Thebaid  was  anciently  called  "  Egypt " 
[Aristotle].  Therefore  it  Is  called  the  "  land  of  the  Egyp- 
tians' birth"  (Margin, for  "habitation"),   bote  kingdom— 
ander  Amasls  It  was  made  dependent  on  Babylon ;  hum- 
bled still  more  under  Cambyses;  and  though  somewhat 
raised  under  the  Ptolemies,  never  has  it  regained  its  an- 
cient pre-eminence.    16.  Egypt,  when  restored,  shall  b« 
so  circumscribed  in  power  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  at) 
object  of  confidence  to  Israel,  as  formerly ;  e.  g.,  as  wher 
relying  on  it,  Israel  broke  faith  with  Nebuchadnet.MW 
(ch.  17.  13,  15,  16).     which  brtngeth  their  Iniquity  t«  ro- 
memhrnnce,  when  they  shall  look  after  them — r»U;<W 
"while  they  (the  Israelites)  look  to  (or,  rurn  after)  tbe/a." 
IHesiikbsok.]    Israel's  looking  to  Egypt,  rather  thaa  to 
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9od,  oauseth  their  Iniquity  (nnfalthfhlness  to  the  cove- 
cunt)  to  be  remembered  by  God.  IT.  The  departure  from 
the  chronological  order  occurs  here  only,  among  the  pro- 
phecies as  to  foreign  nations.  In  order  to  secure  greater 
Qnlty  of  subject.  18.  n«wtg«a  .  .  .  for  the  service — i.e., 
tn  proportion  to  It  and  the  lime  and  labour  which  he  ex- 
pended on  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Not  that  he  actually  failed 
\n  the  siege  (.Tkkome  expressly  states,  from  Assyrian  his- 
tories, that  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded);  but,  so  much  of 
the  1  v_r.nn  resources  had  been  exhausted,  or  transported 
to  her  ctiionles  In  ships,  that  little  was  left  to  compensate 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  thirteen  years'  siege,  every  head 
.  .  .  bald  .  .  shoulder  .  .  .  peeled— with  carrying  bas- 
kets of  eurtt.  and  stones  for  the  siege-works.  lt»-  multi- 
tad*— not  as  I-'aikraibn,  "store;"  but,  he  shall  takeaway 
a.  multitude  of  captive*  out  of  Egypt.  The  success  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar Is  Implied  In  Tyre's  receiving  a  king  from 
Babylon,  probably  one  of  her  captives  there,  Merbal. 
take  her  soul  .  .  .  prey— lit.,  "spoil  her  spoil,  prey  her 
prey,"  t.  e.,  as  she  spoiled  other  nations,  so  shall  she  her- 
self be  a  spoil  to  Babylon.  'Hi.  because  they  wrought 
forme — the  Chaldeans,  fulfilling  my  will  as  to  Tyre  (cf. 
Jeremiah  25. 9).  5*1.  In  the  evil  only,  not  In  the  good,  was 
Kgy pt  to  be  parallel  to  Israel.  The  very  downfall  of  Egypt 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  rise  of  Israel,  because  of  God's 
covenant  with  the  latter.  I  cause  the  horn  of  .  .  .  Israel 
to  bud — (Psalm  132. 17.)  I  will  cause  Its  ancient  glory  to 
revive:  an  earnest  of  Israel's  fall  glory  under  Messiah, 
the  son  of  David  (Luke  1.  89).  Even  In  Babylon  an  earn- 
est was  given  of  this  in  Daniel  (Daniel  0.  2)  and  Jeco- 
niah  (Jeremiah  52.  31).  I  will  give  thee  .  .  .  opening  of 
.  .  .  mouth— When  thy  predictions  shall  have  come  to 
pass,  thy  words  henceforth  shall  be  more  heeded  (cf.  em. 
2127). 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ver.  1-26.  Continuation  of  thb  Prophecies  against 
Egypt.  Two  distinct  messages:  (1.)  From  v.  1  to  19,  a  rep- 
etition of  ch.  29.  1-16,  with  fuller  details  of  lifelike  dis- 
tinctness. The  date  Is  probably  not  long  after  that  men- 
tioned In  ch.  29. 17 ;  on  the  eve  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  march 
against  Egypt  after  subjugating  Tyre.  (2.)  A  vision  re- 
lating directly  to  Pharaoh  and  the  overthrow  of  his  king- 
dom ;  communicated  at  an  earlier  date,  the  seventh  of  the 
flrst  mouth  of  the  eleventh  year.  Not  a  year  after  the 
date  in  ch.  29. 1,  and  three  months  before  the  taking  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Nebuchadneezar.  !*.  Woe  -worth  the  day  !— 
(.#.,  Alas  for  the  day  !  3.  the  time  of  the  heathen — viz., 
for  taking  vengeance  on  them.  Thejudgment  on  Egypt 
U  Die  beginning  of  a  world-wide  Judgment  on  all  the 
heathen  enemies  of  God  (Joel  1. 16;  2. 1.  2;  8. ;  Obadlah  15). 
ft.  pain—  lit.,  pang*  with  trembling  at  of  a  woman  in  child- 
MrtA.  5.  the  mingled  people — the  mercenary  troops  of 
Kgypt  from  various  lands,  mostly  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  (cf.  ch.  27.10;  Jeremiah  25.20,24;  46.  9,  21).  Chub-  • 
t.he  people  named  Kufa  on  the  monument*  [HavernickJ, 
a  people  considerably  north  of  Palestine  [Wilkinson]; 
(Xihn  or  Chobat,  a  city  of  Mauritania.  [Mavbek.]  men 
of  the  land  that  la  in  league — too  definite  an  expression 
to  mean  merely,  meri  in  league  with  Egypt;  rather,  "ioni 
of  the  laud  of  the  covenant,"  i.  «.,  the  Jews  who  migrated  to 
Egypt  and  carried  Jeremiah  with  them  (Jeremiah  42.-44). 
Even  they  shall  not  escape  (Jeremiah  42. 22;  44.14).  6. 
from  the  tower  of  Syene— (see  Note,  ch.  29. 10.)  7.  tn  the 
■tidit  of  .  .  .  countries  .  .  .  desolate— Egypt  shall  fare  no 
better  than  they  (ch.  29.  10).  9.  messenger*  ...  in  ships 
to.  ..  Ethiopian*  (Isaiah  18.1.2.)  The  cataracts  Inter- 
posing between  them  and  Egypt  should  not  save  them. 
Egyptians  "  fleeing  from  before  me"  In  my  execution  of 
Judgment,  as  "messengers"  in  "skill's"  ("vessels  of  bul- 
rushes," Isaiah  IK.  2)  shall  go  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  navi- 
gable, to  announce  the  advance  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  in 
the  nay  of  Kgypt— The  day  of  Ethiopia's  "pain"  shall 
some  shortly,  as  Egypt's  day  came.  10.  the  multitude — 
the  large  population,  1J*.  rivers  — the  artificial  canals 
made  from  the  Nile  for  Irrigation.  The  drying  up  of  theae 
would  cause  scarcity  of  grain,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for 
th*  laTaders  (Isaiah  19.  5-10).  IS.  »Toph— Memphis,  the 
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capital  of  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  stronghold  of  "  idot*. 
Though  no  record  exists  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  destroy 
ing"  these,  we  know  from  Hebodotus,  &c,  that  Cambysm 
took  Pelusinm,  the  key  of  Egypt,  by  placing  before  his 
army  dogs,  cats,  <&c,  all  held  sacred  In  Egypt,  so  that  nc 
Egyptian  would  use  any  weapon  against  them.    He  slew 
Apis,  the  sacred  ox,  and  burnt  other  Idols  of  Egypt. 
more  a  prince— referring  to  the  anarchy  that  prevailed 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Aprles  and  Amasis  at  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Invasion.    There  shall  no  more  be  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  ruling  the  whole  country; 
or,  no  independent  prince.     14.  Pathros— Upper  Egypt. 
with  "  No"  or  Thebes  Its  capital  (famed  for  Its  stupendous, 
buildings,  of  which  grand  ruins  remain),  in  antithesis  to 
Zoan  or  Tanis,  a  chief  city  in  Lower  Egypt,  within  the 
Delta.  15.  Sin— i.  e.,  Peluslum,  the  frontier  fortress  on  tha 
north-east,  therefore  called  "the  strength  (t.  e.,  the  key) 
of  Egypt."    It  stands  In  antithesis  to  No  or  Thebes  at  the 
opposite  end  of  Egypt;  i.  e.,  I  will  afflict  Egypt  from  one 
end  to  the  other.     16.  distresses  dally— Maubeb  trans- 
lates,  "  enemies  during  the  day,"  i.  e.,  open  enemies  who  do 
not  wait  for  the  covert  of  night  to  make  their  attacks  (c£ 
Jeremiah  6.  4;  15.  8).    However,  the  Hebrew,  though  rarely 
is  sometimes  rendered  (see  Psalm  13.  2)  as  In  English  Ver 
svon.    17.  Aven — meaning  vanity  or  iniquity :  applied,  by  j 
slight  change  of  the  Hebrew  name,  to  CM  or  Heliopolls,  Uj 
allusion  to  Its  Idolatry.     Here  stood  the  temple  of  th« 
sun,  whence  It  was  called  in  Hebrew,  Beth-shemesh  (Jere- 
miah 43.13).     The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  call    It   "Bi 
Athom,"  the  sun,  the  father  of  the  gods,  being  imperson- 
ate in  Athom  or  ^ldam,  the  father  of  mankind.  Pl-beaeth 
— i.  e.,  Bubastls,  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  Peluslac  branch 
of  the  Nile:  notorious  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of 
the  same  name  (Coptic,  Pasht\  the   granite   stones   of 
whose  temple  still  attest  its  former  magnificence,    thee* 
cities— rather,  as   LXX.,   the  women,"  viz.,  of  Aven  and 
Pl-beseth,  In  antithesis  to  "the  young  men."     So  in  a. I 
18,  "daughters  shall  go  into  captivity."     [Mattrkb.]    ls\   I 
Tehaphnehes— called  from  the  queen  of  Egypt  mentioned  I 
In  1  Kings  11. 19.    The  same  as  Daphne,  near  Peluslum,  a 
roya    /esidence  of  the  Pharaohs  (Jeremiah  43. 7,  9).    Called 
Han«8  (Isaiah  SO.  4).    break  .  .  .  the  yokes  of  Egypt — i.o., 
the  tyrannical  supremacy  which  she  exercised  over  othet 
nations.    Cf-  "bands  of  their  yoke"  (ch.  34.7).     a  cloud— 
viz.,  of  calamity.    9K).  Here  begins  the  earlier  vision,  not 
long  after  that  in  ch.  29.,  about  three  months  before  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  as  to  Pharaoh  and  his  kingdom.  2L. 
broken  .  .  .  arm  of  Pharaoh — (Psalm  37. 17 ;  Jeremiah  48. 
25.)    Referring  to  the  deffett  which  Pharaoh-hophra  sus- 
tained from  the  Chaldeans,  when  trying  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah  37. 5,  T) ;  and  previously  to  the  de- 
privatlon  of  Pharaoh-necho  of  all  his  conquests  from  th« 
river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  (2  Kings  24.7;  Jeremiah 
46.  2);  also  to  the  Egyptian  disaster  In  Cyrene.    *4.  aruu 
—not  only  the  "one  arm"  broken  already  (v.  21)  was  not 
to  be  healed,  but  the  other  two  should  be  broken.    Not  a 
corporal  wound,  bnt  a  breaking  of  the  power  of  Pharaoh  ts 
intended,    eanse  .  .  .  sword  to  fall  out  of  .  .  .  hand— de- 
prive him  of  the  resources  of  making  war. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Ver.  1-18.  The  Overthrow  or  Egypt  Iij,C8tratei>  bi 
that  of  Assyria.  Not  that  Egypt  was,  like  Assyria,  ut- 
terly to  cease  to  be,  but  It  was,  like  Assyria,  to  lose  iU 
prominence  in  the  empire  of  the  world.  1.  third  month 
—two  months  later  than  the  prophecy  delivered  in  ch.  30, 
20.  a.  Whom  art  thou  like — the  answer  is.  Thou  art 
like  the  haughty  king  of  Assyria;  as  he  was  overthrown 
by  the  Chaldeans,  so  shalt  thou  be  by  the  same.  3.  H« 
illustrates  the  pride  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian,  that  Egypt  may  the  better  know  what  she  ma ii 
expect,  cedar  In  Lebanon — often  eighty  feet  high,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  space  oovered  by  Its  boughs  stli) 
greater:  the  symmetry  perfect.  Ct  the  similar  image  (ch. 
17.  8;  Daniel  4.  20-22).  with  a  shadowing  shroud— with 
an  overshadowing  thicket,  top  .  .  .  among  .  ,  .  thick 
boughs    rather  [Hkngstrnberg],  "am^ne  the  cloud* 
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Ret  JS-tglish  Version  agrees  better  wlta  tii«  hebrtw.  The 
top,  or  topinnst  nftoot,  represents  Die  king ;  the  thick  bought, 
the  i»rge  resources  of  the  empire.  4.  waters  .  .  .  little 
riven- the  Tigris  with  Its  branches  and  rivulets,  or  con- 
iu>/.i  for  irrigation,  the  source  of  Assyria's  fertility.  "  The 
leep"  is  the  ever-flowing  water,  never  dry.  Metaphori- 
cally, fo!  Assyria's  resources,  as  the  "eondulta"  are  her 
.clonics.  •».  wrioi  he  shot  forth— because  of  the  abun- 
dant moisture  which  nourished  him  in  shooting  forth. 
Bel  see  Margin.  6.  fowls  .  .  .  madt  .  .  .  nests  In  .  .  . 
a»mgh»--«o  ch.  17.  23;  Daniel  4. 12.  The  gospel-kingdom 
■hall  gather  all  under  its  covert,  for  their  good  and  for  the 
(lory  of  God,  which  the  world-kingdoms  did  for  evil  and 
for  self-aggrandizement  (Matthew  13.82).  8.  cedars  .  .  . 
•ouiti  not  hide  aim— could  not  outtop  him.  No  other 
king  eclipsed  him.  garden  of  God — as  in  the  case  of 
Tyre  (ch.  2».  13),  the  Imagery,  that  is  applied  to  the  Assy- 
rian king,  is  takeu  from  Eden;  peculiarly  appropriate, 
as  Eden  was  watered  by  rivers  that  afterward!  watered 
Assy  rla  (Genesis  2.  10-14).  This  cedar  seemed  to  revive  In 
itself  all  the  glories  of  paradise,  so  that  no  tree  there  out- 
topped  it.  were  not  like— were  not  comparable  to.  9.1 
asade  him — It  was  ail  due  to  my  free  grace.  10.  thou  .  . . 
he — the  change  of  persons  is  because  the  language  refers 
partly  to  the  cedar,  partly  to  the  person  signified  by  the 
oedar.  11.  Here  the  Literal  supersedes  the  figurative, 
•hail  surely  deal  with  him— according  to  his  own 
pleasure,  and  according  to  the  Assyrian's  (Sardanapalus) 
aesert.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  "  The  mighty  one"  (El, 
a  name  of  God),  because  he  was  God's  representative  and 
Instrument  of  Judgment  (Daniel  It  37,38).  IS*,  from  his 
ishadow — under  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt  as  their 
sovei  l  (v.  6).  13.  Birds  and  beasts  shall  insult  over  his 
fallen  trunk.  14.  trees  by  the  waters — i.  e.,  that  are 
plentifully  supplied  by  the  waters :  nations  abounding  in 
resources,  stand  up  In  their  height — i,  e.,  trust  in  their 
height:  stand  upon  It  as  their  ground  of  confidence. 
fAiKBAiKN  points  the  Hebrew  differently,  so  as  for  "their 
trees."  to  translate,  "(And  that  none  that  drink  water 
aaay  stand)  on  themselves,  (because  of  their  greatness)." 
But  the  usual  reading  is  better,  as  Assyria  and  the  con- 
siderate states  throughout  are  compared  to  strong  trees. 
ft s  clause,  "All  that  drink  water,"  marks  the  ground  of 
ihe  trees'  confidence  "  in  their  height,"  viz,,  that  they 
have  ample  sources  of  supply.  Maubeb,  retaining  the 
wse  Hebrew,  translates,  "  that  neither  their  terebinth  tree* 
may  stand  up  in  their  height,  nor  all  (the  other  trees) 
that  drink  water."  to  .  .  .  nether  .  .  .  earth  .  .  .  pit — 
(Ch.  32. 18;  Psalm  82.  7.)  15.  covered  the  deep — as  mourn- 
ers cover  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning,  "  I  made  the 
deep  that  watered  the  cedar"  to  wrap  itself  in  mourning 
(or  him.  The  waters  of  the  deep  are  the  tributary  peoples 
of  Assyria  (Revelation  17.  15).  fainted — lit.,  were  faitUness 
(Itself);  more  forcible  than  the  verb.  16.  hell— Sheol  or 
Hades,  the  unseen  world:  equivalent  to,  "I  cast  him  into 
oMMon"  (cf.  Isaiah  14. 9-11).  shall  be  comforted — because 
ao  great  a  king  as  the  Assyrian  is  brought  down  to  a  level 
with  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  consolation  to  the  wTetched  to 
have  companions  iu  misery.  IT.  his  arm,  that  dwell 
nnder  hit  shadow — those  who  were  the  helpers  or  tool 
Of  his  ly  i  jinny,  and  therefore  enjoyed  his  protection  («.  y., 
Syria  and  her  neighbours).  These  were  sure  to  share  her 
fine.  Cf.  the  same  phrase  as  to  the  Jews  living  under  the 
protection  of  their  king  (Lamentations  4.  20);  both  alike 
"making  flesh  their  arm,  and  In  hoart  departing  from  the 
Lord"  (Jeremiah  17.  5).  let.  Application  of  the  parabolic 
description  of  Assyria  to  the  parallel  case  of  Egypt.  "All 
that  has  been  said  of  the  Assyrian  consider  as  said  to  thy- 
»elf.  To  whom  art  thou  so  like,  as  thou  art  to  the  Assy- 
rian? To  none."  The  lesson  on  a  gigantic  scale  of  Eden- 
UKe  privileges  abused  to  pride  and  sin  by  the  Assyrian, 
m  In  the  case  of  the  first  man  in  Eden,  ending  in  ruin, 
W%3  to  be  repeated  in  Egypt's  case.  For  the  unchangeable 
Qoil  governs  the  world  on  the  same  unchangeable  princi- 
ples, tiiwu  Hlialt  He  tn  .  .  .  unclrcuiuclsed — As  clrcum- 
atalon  wa*  an  object  of  mocking  to  thee,  thou  shall  lie  in 
the  wciii  of  the  uuclrcumcised,  slaiu  by  their  swom. 
KUwt/xt,,        Retribution    in    kind    (ch.   28.   lu.)     This    Is 


F- horaoh— f  ha  aoh's  end  shall  be  the  same  h»  miliiUAa* 
one  as  I  have  depicted  the  Assyrian's  to  have  hesa. 
"This"  is  demonstrative,  as  if  he  were  pointing  with  tut 
finger  to  Pharaoh  lying  prostrate,  a  spectacle  to  all,  as  as, 
the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Exodus  14.  30,  81). 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 
Ver.  1-S2.  Two  Elegies  ovbb  Phabaoh,  one  Dkijt- 

BRED  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  (V.  1),  THE  OTHKK  ON  THI  FIF- 
TEENTH DAY  OF  THBSAMJC  MONTH,  THB  TWELFTH  OF  THI 

Twelfth  Yeab.  1.  The  twelfth  year  from  the  carrying 
away  of  Jehoiachin;  Jerusalem  was  by  this  time  over- 
thrown, and  Amasls  was  beginning  his  revolt  against 
Pharaoh-hophra.  ».  Pharaoh—  Phra  in  Burniah,  signi- 
fies the  king,  high  priest,  and  idol,  whole — rather,  an» 
monster  of  the  waters ;  here,  the  crocodile  of  the  Nlles.  Pha- 
raoh is  as  a  lion  on  dry  land,  a  crocodile  in  the  waters ;  i. 
e.,  an  object  of  terror  everywhere,  earnest  forth  -with 
thy  rivers— "  breakest  forth."  [Faibbaibn.J  The  anti- 
thesis of  "seas"  and  "rivers"  favours  Gbotius'  render- 
ing, "Thou  earnest  forth  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers;"  t. «., 
from  thy  own  empire  into  other  states.  However,  Eng- 
lish Version  Is  favoured  by  the  "thy:"  thou  earnest  forth 
with  thy  rivers  (i. «.,  with  thy  forces)  and  with  thy  feel 
didst  fall  irrecoverably;  so  Israel, once  desolate,  trouble 
the  waters  (i.  e.,  neighbouring  states).  3.  with  a  com* 
pany  of  many  people — viz.,  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  29.  ,s.  4 
Hosea  7. 12).  my  net — for  they  are  my  instrument.  4. 
leave  thee  upon  the  land — as  a  fish  drawn  out  of  the 
water  loses  all  its  strength,  so  Pharaoh  (in  v.  3,  compared 
to  a  water  monster)  shall  be  (ch.  29.  5).  0.  thy  height— 
thy  hugeness.  [FAiRiiAiBN.J  The  great  heap  of  corpses 
of  thy  forces,  on  which  thou  prldest  thyself.  "  Height" 
may  refer  to  mental  elevation,  as  well  as  bodily.  [Vatab- 
LUS.J  6.  hind  wherein  thou  swlminest — Egypt:  the 
land  watered  by  the  Nile,  the  source  of  its  fertility,  where- 
in thou  surimmest  (carrying  on  the  Image  of  the  crocodile,  i. 
e„  wherein  thou  dost  exercise  thy  wanton  powei  &i  will). 
Irony.  The  land  shall  still  afford  seas  to  swim  In,  bat 
they  shall  be  seas  of  blood.  Alluding  to  the  plague  (Exodna 
7. 19;  Revelation  8.  8).  Havebnick  translates,  "  I  will  water 
the  land  with  what  flows  from  tfiee,  even  thy  blood,  reach- 
ing to  the  mountains:"  ''with  thy  blood  overflowing  even 
to  the  mountains."  Perhaps  this  is  better.  7.  put  the 
out — extinguish  thy  light  (Job  18.  5).  Pharaoh  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bright  star,  at  the  extinguishing  of  whose  light 
In  the  political  sky  the  whole  heavenly  host  are  shrouded 
In  sympathetic  darkness.  Here,  too,  as  in  v.  6,  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  supernatural  darkness  sent  formerly 
(Exodus  10.  21-23).  The  heavenly  bodies  are  often  madu 
Images  of  earthly  dynasties  (Isaiah  13.  10;  Matthew  24.29). 
8.  thy  destruction — i.  «.,  tidings  of  thy  destruction  {lit., 
thy  breakage)  carried  by  captive  and  dispersed  Egyptians 
"among  the  nations"  [Gbotius];  or,  thy  broken  people,  re- 
sembling one  great  fracture,  the  ruins  of  what  they  had 
been.  [Faibbaibn.J  10.  brandish  .  .  .  rword  before 
them— /tl.,  in  their  faces,  or  sight.  13.  (See  Ifole  on  ch.  28. 
11.)  The  picture  is  ideally  true,  not  to  be  Interpreted  by 
the  letter.  The  political  ascendency  of  Egypt  was  to  cease 
with  the  Chaldean  conquest.  [Faibbaibn.J  Henceforth 
Pharaoh  must  figuratively  uo  longer  trouble  the  waters  bf 
man  or  beast  i.  e.,  no  longer  was  he  to  flood  other  peoples 
with  his  overwhelming  forces.  14.  make  their  water* 
deep — rather,  "make  .  .  .  to  subside;"  lit.,  sink.  [Faie- 
Bairn.J  like  oil— emblem  of  quietness.  No  longer  shall 
they  descend  violently  as  the  overflowing  Nile  on  othes 
countries,  but  shall  bestill  and  sluggish  in  political  action. 
10.  As  in  *b.  19. 14.  This  is  a  prophetical  lamer  *%tlon;  yv . 
so  It  shall  uime  to  pass.  [Gbotius. J  17.  The  second  Ut//ift&- 
tatlon  for  Pharaoh.  This  funeral  dirge  in  Imagination.  (jr. 
companies  him  to  the  unseen  world.  Egypt  personlfle.i  U 
Its  poll  Meal  head  is  Ideally  represented  as  undergoing  tu« 
change  by  death  to  which  man  is  liable.  Expressing  thv 
Egypt's  supremacy  is  no  more,  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  u 
be  again,  the  month — the  twelfth  month  («.  1) ;  fourtaeit 
days  after  the  former  vision.  18.  cast  them  down — i.  , 
predict  Uiat  they  shall  be  oast  down  (so  Jeiemiah  1. 10).   T he 
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j-^c^hnl  »  word  vbj*  CkxVs,  and  carried  with  !»  Its  own  rul- 
£13:  ell  t.  daughters  of  .  .  .  nations — i.  r.,  the  riortoiu  vrith 
«*«4r  people*.  Egypt  !s  to  share  the  fate  of  other  ancient 
nnti  ms  once  fa  mens,  now  consigned  to  oblivion-  Klara 
••  2-4).  Mesheeh.  ■*<•.  '•>.  2H),  Edom  (v.  isn,  Zidon  (».  SO).    19. 

Whom  rio«t    tlinu    pas*   In   beauty?— Beautiful    as    thou 
»rt,  thon  a  rt  not  more  so  than  other  nations,  which  nevor- 
ih.»le«s  have   perished,     go  down,  Ac.  —  to  the  nether 
world,  wtic re  all  "  beauty"  Is  speedily  marred,    tit.  she  la 
delivered   to  the  sword— -viz.,  by  Ood.     draw  her— as  If 
addressing  her  executioners  :  drag  her  forth  to  death.    91. 
(t'h.  SI.  11.)    Ezekiel  has  before  his  eyes  Isaiah  14.9,  Ac 
shnll  speak  to  him- with  "him"  join,  "with   thern  that 
belp  hlrn  ;"  shall  xpeak  to  him  and  hi*  helper*  with  a  tannt~ 
Ing  welcome,  h.h  now  one  of  themselves,    'i'i.  lier  .  .  .  his 
—the  abrupt  change  of  gender  Is,  because  Exeklel  has  In 
vlewnt  one  time  the  bino-dom  (feminine),  at  another  the 
rrumtiroh     "  Asshnr,"  or  Assyria,  Is  placed  flrst  In  punish- 
ment, a*  oelng  first  In  guilt.    *3.  In  the  sides  of  the  pit — 
Sepulchres  1n  the  East  were  caves  hollowed  out  of  the 
f»-k,  and  the  bodies  were  laid  In  niches  formed  at  the 
tides.      Ma  trick   needlessly  departs    from  the  ordinary 
meaning,  and  translate*,  "extremities"  (of.  Isaiah  14.  13, 
16\     which  eansed  terror— they  who  alive  were  a  terror 
to  others,  are  now.  In  Die  nether  world,  themselves  a  ter- 
rltile  object  t<i  behold.     "44.  Klam — placed  next,  as  having 
been  an  auxiliary  to  Assyria     Its  territory  lay  In  Persia. 
In  Abraham's  time  an  Independent  kingdom  (Genesis  14. 
I).     Knmous  for  Its  bowmen  (Isaiah  22.  6).     borne  their 
■  haine— the  Just  retribution  of  their  lawless  frri'le,     I>e- 
Mroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jeremiah  4V.  34-38).   35.  a  bed 
—«  sepulchral  niche,    all  .  .  .  slain  by  .  .  .  sword,  Ac. — 
(b.  21,  21.  2().    The  very  monotony  of  the  phraseology  gives 
tr>  the  dirge  an  awe-lnspirlug  efi'ect.   46.  Meaheeh,  Tnbal 
—northern    nations:    the   Moscht   and  TiUarenl,  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.     Hkrodotus.  3.  (44,  mentions 
them  as  a  subjugated  people,  tributaries  to  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  (see  ch.  27.   IS).     '47.  they  shall  not  He  with  the 
mighty — i.  <•.,  they  shall  not  have  separate  tombs  such  as 
mighty  conquerors  have:  but  shall  all  be  heaped  together 
in  one  pit,  as  Is  the  ca-se  with  the  vanquished.  [Gkotiuk.] 
Havkknick  reads  It  Interrogatively,  "Shall  they  not  lie 
with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen?"     But  English  Version  Is 
supported  by  the  parallel  (Isaiah  14.  18,  19),  to  which  Eze- 
klel   refers,  and  which  represents  them  as  not  lying  as 
mighty  kings  lie  In  a  grave,  but  cast  out  of  one,  as  a  car- 
cass trodden   under  foot,     with  .  ,  .  weapons  of  war— 
w!  hiding  to  the  custom  of  bnrying  warriors   with  their 
srms  (1  Maccabees  13. 29).  Though  honoured  by  the  laying 
of  "  their  swords  under  their  heads,"  yet  the  punishment  of 
"their  Iniquities  shall  be  upon  their  bones."  Their  swords 
thai!  thus  attest  their  shame,  not. their  glory  (Matthew  28. 
&2),  being  the  Instruments  of  their  violence,  the  penalty 
of  which   they  are   paying.    38.   Tea,  thou— Thou,   too, 
Egypt,  like  theiu,  shalt  lie  as  one  vanquished.   '49.  princes 
—Edom  was  not  only  governed  by  kings,  but  by  subor- 
dinate "  princes"  or  "dukes"  (Genesis  36.  40).     with  their 
inlght — notwithstanding  their  might,  they  shall  be  brought 
down  (Isaiah  34.  5,  10-17;  Jeremiah  49.  7,  13-18).    lie  with 
the  unclj-cumclsed— though  Edom  was  -drcurnelsed,  being 
descended   from   Isaac,  he  shall  lie  w»vh  the  uueircum- 
cised,  much    more  shall   Egypt,  who  had  no  hereditary 
right  to  circumcision.    30.  princes  of  the  north — Nj/ria, 
which  Is  still  called  by  the  Arabs  the  north;  or  the  'Pj/rUint, 
north  of  Palest) ue,  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (chs. 
J6.,  27.,  28).    [Okotius.]    Zldonlans— who  shared  the  fate 
of  Tyre  (cb.  28.  21).     with  their  terror  they  are  aaharaed 
o*- their   unlght —  i.e.,  notioithstanding  the  terror  which 
tney  Inspired  In  their  contemporaries.    "Might"  Is  con- 
nected  by  Maitrkr  thus,  "Notwithstanding   the  terror 
which  resulted  from  their   might."     31.  comforted  —  with 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  not  being  alone,  but  of 
having  other  kingdoms  companions  in  his  downfall.   This 
shall  be  his  ouly  comfort — a  very  poor  one!    38.  my  ter- 
ror—the reading  of  the  Margin  or  Keri.    The  Hebrew  text 
or  Chetlb  is  "  his  terror,"  which  gives  good  sense  (v.  25,  SO). 
'My  terror"  implies  that  God  puts  His  terror  on   Pha- 
raoh's rrnltltude,  as  they  pat  "their  terror"  on  others, 
«06 


«.  g„  under  Pharaoh-necho  on  Judea.  A*  '  the  laud  of  a*t  < 
living"  was  the  scene  of  "their  tern.r,"  so  It  shall  bs 
God's;  especially  In  Judea  He  will  display  Hi*  plory  to 
the  terror  of  Israel's  foes  (ch.  26.  20).  In  Israel's  cute  th«  ■ 
indgment  is  temporary,  ending  In  their  future  restoration  i 
under  Messiah.  In  the  case  of  the  world-kingdoms  whia*  , 
flourished  for  a  time,  they  fall  to  rise  no  more 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

Ver.    1-38.       KlNBWAL  OF    EzKKIKL'9  COMJflMBIOW,    KOV 
THAT    HI    T8   AGAIN  TO   ADDRFX9   HIS   CorjjrrRYM EN,    AJTB 

iff  ankwTonk.    Heretofore  his  functions  had  been  chiefly 
threatening ;  from  this  point,  after  t»»e  evil  had  got  to  lu 
worst  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  the  consolatory  ele- 
ment preponderates,    3.  to  the  children  of  thy  people— 
whom  he  had  been  forbidden  to  address  from  ch.  24. 26,27,  till 
Jerusalem  was  overthrown,  and  the  "escaped"  came  with 
tidings  of  the  Judgment  being  completed     Sc  low    u  a 
21,  the  tidings  of  the  fact  having  arrived,  _e  .<pens  Mr 
heretofore  closed  lips  to  the  Jews.    In  the  Interval  he  had 
prophesied  as  to  foreign  nations.    The  former  part  of  the 
chapter,  from  v.  2  to  20,  seems  to  have  been  Imparted  to 
Ezekiel  on  the  evening  previous  (v.  22),  being  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  latter  part  (v.  23-33)  Imparted  after  the  tidings 
had  come.    This  accounts  for  the  first  part  standing  with- 
out Intimation  of  the  date,  which  was  properly  reserved 
for  the  latter  part,  to  which  the  former  was  the  antlclpa* 
tory  Introduction.    [Fairbaibn.]     -watchman— the  first 
nine  versos  exhibit  Ezeklel's  office  as  a  spiritual  watch- 
man; so  In  ch.  3.  16-21 ;  ouly  here  the  duties  of  the  earthly 
watchman  (cf.  2  Samuel  18. 24, 25;  2  Kings  9. 17)  are  detailed 
first,  and  then  the  application  Is  male  to  the  spiritual 
watchman's  duty  (cf.  Isaiah  21.  6-10;  Hosea  9.  8;  Habak- 
kuk  2.  1).    "A  man  of  their  coasts"   Is  a  man  specially 
chosen  for  the  office  out  of  their  whole  number     So  Judges 
18.  2,  "five  men  from  their  coasts ;"  also  the   Hebrew  of 
Genesis  47.  2;  implying  the  care  ueeded  In  the  choice  of 
the  watchman,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  (A«M 
1.  U,  22,24-26;  1  Timothy  0.  22).    3.  the  sword—  Invaders 
An  appropriate  illustration  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  e« 
Judea  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    4.  blood  .  .  .  upon  his  on'z 
head—  metaphor  from  sacrificial  victims,  on  the  beads  ■  «' 
which  they  used  to  lay  their  hands,  praying  that  then 
guilt  should  be  upon  the  victims,    ft.  his  Iniquity— his 
negligence  lu  not  maintaining  constant  watchfulness,  as 
they  ought  to  do  who  are  In  warfare.    The  thing  signified 
here  appears  from  under  the  image.     7.  I  have  set  «hee  a 
■watchman— application  of  the  Image.    Ezeklel's  appoint! 
ment  to  be  a  watchman  spiritually  is  far  more  solemn,  as 
It  Is  derived  from  God,  not  from  the  people.   8.  thon  shall 
surely  die— by  a  violent  death,  the  earnest  of  everlasting 
death  ;  the  qualification  being  supposed,  "If  thou  dost  not 
re [>cnt."    9.  Blood  had  by  this  time  been  shed  (tfc  21),  but 
Ezekiel  was  clear.   10.  be  upon  us — i.  e.,  thelrguill  remain 
onus,  pine  h  way  In  them— if  we  suffer  the  pena  Ity  1  hreat- 
cned  for  them  in  ch.  24.  23, according  to  the  law  (Leviticus 
26.  39).     how  should  we  .  .  .  live  1 — as  thou  dost  promise 
In  v.  S  (cf.  ch.  37.  11 ;  Isaiah  49.  14).    11.  To  meet  the  Jews' 
cry  of  despair  in  v.  10,  Ezekiel  here  cheers  them  by  the  as- 
surance that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  their  death,  but  that 
l hey  should  repent  and  live  (2  Peter  3.  9).   A  yearning  ten- 
derness manifests  itself  here,  notwithstanding  all  their 
past  sins;  yet  with  It  a  holiness  that  abates  nothing  of  Its 
demands  for  the  honour  of  God's  authority.    God's  right- 
eousness is  vindicated  as  In  ch.  3.  18-21;  and  18.,  by  the 
statement  that  each  should  be  treated  with  the  closest 
adaptation  of  God's  Justice  to  his  particular  case.   1*.  not 
fall  ...  In  the  day  that  he  turneth— (2  Chronicles  7.  14  ; 
see  ch.  3.  20;  18.  24).     15.  give  again  that  he  had  robbed 
—(Luke  19.  8).    statutes  of  life — in  the  obeying  of  whlci 
life  Is  promised  (Leviticus  18.  5).    If  the  law  has  failed  tc 
give  life  to  man,  It  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  law,  but 
of  man's  sinful  inability  to  keep  It  (Romans  7. 10,  12;  G» 
istlans  3.  21).   It  becomes  life-giving  through  Curlst'B  right- 
eous obedience  to  it  (2  Corinthians  3.  6).    17.  The  way  of 
the  Lord — The  I^ord's  way  of  dealing  In  Ills  moral  gov 
eminent.      81.    twelfth  year  .  .  .  tenth   month — a  tm*' 
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«<» ft  naif  a.n«r  She  caplcrs  of  tne  city  (Jeremiah  88.  St;  52, 
i,f\  lu  the  eleventh  year  and  fourtn  month.   The  one  who 
«caped  (as  foretold,  eh.  24.  28)  may  have  been  so  long  on 
ihe  road  through  tear  of  entering  the  enemy's  country 
HsndbhsonJ;  or,  the  singular  Is  used  for  the  plural  In  a 
collective   sense,  "the   escaped    remnant."     Cf.  similar 
phrases,  "the  escaped  of  Moab,"  Isaiah  15.9;   "He  that 
(Hoapeth  of  them,"  Amos  9.  1.    Naturally  the  reopening 
of  the  prophet's  mouth  for  consolation  would  be  deferred 
(111  the  number  of  the  escaped  remnant  was  complete  :  the 
removal  of  such  i\  large  number  would  easily  have  occn- 
pled  seventeen  or  eighteen  months.    '■&'&.  In  the  evening 
—(see  Note,  v.  2.)     Thus  the  capture  of  Jerusalem   waj 
incwu  to  Ezeklel  by  revelation,  before  the  messenger 
DHine.     my  mouth  .  .  .  no  more  dumb — viz.,  to  my  coun- 
trymen ;   as  foretold  (ch  24.27),  He  spake  (v.  2-20)  in  the 
eve, ling  before  the  tidings  came.     34.  they  that  Inhabit 
.  wastes  of  .  .  .  Israel,— marking  the  blindness  of  the 
fraction  of  Jews  under  Oedallah  who,  though  dwelling 
amidst  regions  laid  watte  by  the  foe,  still  cherished  hopes 
Of  deliverance,  and  this  without  repentance.     Abraham 
»s  one  .  .  .  but  we  are  many— If  God  gave  the  land  for 
&n  Inheritance  to  Abraham,  who  wan  but  one  (Isaiah  51. 
tt,  much  more  it  Is  given  to  us,  who,  though  reduced,  are 
iMll  many.    If  he,  with  818  servants,  was  able  to  defend 
himself  amidst  so  many  foes,  much   more  shall  we,  so 
much  more  numerous,  retain  our  own.    The  grant  of  the 
land  was  not  for  his  sole  use,  but  for  his  numerous  pos- 
terity,    inherited   the  land— not  actually  possessed  It 
(Acts  7.  5),  but  had  the  right  of  dwelling  and  pasturing  his 
Hocks  In  it.    [Gbotius.J    The  Jews  boasted  similarly  of 
their  Abrahamic  descent  In  Matthew  3.  9;  John  8.  39.    35. 
mi  with  the  blood — In  opposition  to  the  law  (Leviticus 
i9.  2ft;  cf.  Genesis  9.  4).    They  did  so  as  an  Idolatrous  rite. 
•ft.   V*  stand  upon  your  sword — Your  dependence  Is, 
not  on  right  Rnd  equity,  but  on  force  and  arms,     every 
»ne— scarcely  any  one  refrains  from  adultery.    5*7.  shall 
fall   by  the  sword — the  very  object  of  their  confidence 
ihould  bf  the  instrument  of  their  destruction.    Thinking 
to  "  stand  "  by  it,  by  It  they  shall  "  fall."    Just  retribution  ! 
Borne  fell  by  the  sword  of  Ishmael;   others  by  the  Chal- 
leans  In  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jeremiah 
tO.  4-1).     cave*-(Judges  6.2;   1  Samuel  13.  «.)    In  the  hilly 
parts  of  Judea  there  were  caves  almost  Inaccessible,  as 
having  only  crooked  and  extremely  narrow  paths  of  as- 
lant, with  rock  In  front  stretching  down  into  the  valleys 
oeneath    perpendicularly  (Joskphus,  Jew.   War ,  1.  18.  4). 
IN.    most    desolate  — (Jeremiah   4.27;   12.11.)     none  .  .  . 
paws  through— from  fear  of  wild  beasts  and  pestilence. 
Groti  i's.  ]    30.  Not  only  the  remnant  In  Judea,  bat  those 
u  the  Cheiiar,  though  less  flagrantly  betrayed  the  same 
^u believing  spirit,    talking  against  thee — though  going 
ft  the  prophet  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  they  criticised, 
»•  ._n  unfriendly  spirit,  his  peculiarities  of  manner  and  his 
BEtgmatical   style  (ch.  20.49);   making  these  the  excuse 
tor  their  i in  penitence.     Their  talking  was  not  directly 
? against"  Ezeklel,  for  they  professed  to  like  his  minis- 
trations; but  God's  word  speaks  of  things  as  they  really 
Are,  not  as  they  appear,     by  the  walla — In   the   public 
haunts.    In  the  East  groups  assemble  under  the  walls  of 
their  houses  in  winter  for  conversation.    In  the  doors — 
privately,    what  Is  the  word— their  motive  was  curiosity, 
seeking  pastime  and  gratification  of  the  ear  (2  Timothy  4. 
I);  not  reformation  of  the  heart.     Cf.  Johanan's  cousnl- 
tation  of  Jeremiah,  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  without 
aeslring  to  do  It  (Jeremiah   42.  43).      31.    as   the  people 
eometh— i.e.,  in  crowds,  as  disciples  flock  to  their  teacher. 
•It  before  thee — on  lower  seat*  at  thy  feet,  according  to  the 
Jewish  custom  of  pnpl'.s  (Deuteronomy  83.8;  2  Kings  4. 
•8;    Luke  10.89;   Acts  22.3).     as  my  people — though  they 
are  not.     hear  .  .  .  not  do — (Matthew  18.  20,  21 ;   James  1. 
X3,  24).     they  show  much  love--/^.,  make  loves,  i.  e.,  act. 
tne  part  of  lovers.     Profess  love  to  the  Lord  (Matthew  7. 
lit       OrcsiNlus    translates,    according    to    Arabic    Idiom, 
"  i*hsy  do  the  delights  of  God,"  t.  «.,  all  th«.t  is  agreeable 
>-.  God.      VvAfaate  translates,  "They  turn  c_  .   words  into  a 
wrLjt  of  their  run    ths."     heart goetch after  .  .  .  covetous- 
««*•  -the  emnfl  .tval  to  the  love  ot  God  :  therefore  called 


"Idolatry,"  and  therefore  associated  with  lm|:c..-e  carnasi 
love,  as  both  alike  transfer  the  heart's  affection  from  tb* 
Creator  to  the  creature  (Matthew  13.22;  Kpuesians  6.5. 
1  Timothy  6.  10).  3:4.  very  lovely  song — lit.,  a  "song  of 
loves:"  a  lover's  song.  They  praise  thy  eloquence,  but 
care  not  for  the  subject  of  It  as  a  real  and  personal  thing 
Just  as  many  do  In  the  modern  Church.  IJkkomk.J  play 
well  on  an  Instrument—  Hebrew  singers  accompanied 
the  "voice"  with  the  harp.  33.  when  this  eometh  t« 
pass-  when  my  predictions  are  verified,  lo,  It  will 
come— rather,  "  lo  it  is  come"  (see  v.  22).  know — experi- 
mentally, and  to  their  cost. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Ver.  1-81.     Reproof  or  ttik  Kai.se  Shepherds;  Pkoj;- 

1SK  OF  THETR0E    AND  GOOD   SHKPHKRD.     Having   In  eh. 
33.  laid  down  repentance  as  the  necessary  preliminary  U: 
happier   times  for   the   people,  he  now  promises  the  re- 
moval of  the  false  shepherds  as  preparatory  to  the  raisluj 
up  of  the  Good  Shepherd.    a.  Jeremiah  23.  1,  and  Zecha- 
riah  11.  17,  similarly  make  the  removal  of  the  false  snep- 
herds  the  preliminary  to  the  Interposition  of  Messiah  th«» 
Good  Shepherd  In  behalf  of  His  people  Israel.    The  "  shep- 
herds "  are  not  prophets  or  priests,  but  rulers  who  sought 
In  their  government  their  own  selfish  ends,  not  the  good 
of  the  people  ruled.    The  term  was  appropriate,  as  David 
the  first  king,  and  the  type  of  the  true  L/uvid  (v.  28,  2*), 
was  taken  from  being  a  shepherd  (2  Samuel  5.  2;    Psalm 
7H.  70,  71),  and  the  office,  like  that  of  a  shepherd  for  his 
Lock,  Is  to  guard  and  provide  for  his  people.    The  choic* 
of  a  shepherd  for  the  first  king  was  therefore  designed  to 
suggest  this  thought.  Just  as  Jesus'  selection  of  fishermen 
for  apostles  was  designed  to  remind  them  of  their  spir- 
itual office  of  catching  men  (cf.  Isaiah  41.  28;  Jeremiah  1 
8;  3.  15;  10.  21;  23.  1,  2).     3.  fat^-or,  by  differently  pointing 
the  Helrr&v,  "milk."    |LXX.]    Thus  the  repetition  "fat' 
and  "  fed  "  is  avoided  :  also  the  eating  of  "  fat  "  would  not 
probably  be  put  before  the  "  killing"  of  the  sheep.    The 
eating  of  sheep  or  goats'  milk  as  tood  (Deuteronomy  82. 
14;   Proverbs  27.27)  was  unobjectionable,  had  no!  these 
shepherds  milked  them  too  often,  and  that  without  duly 
"feeding"  them.    (Bochart.)    (Isaiah58.il).    The  rulers 
levied  exorbitant  tributes,    kill  .  .  .  fed — kill  the  rich  by 
false  accusal  ion  so  as  to  get.  possession  of  their  property, 
feed  not  .  .  .  flock— take  no  care  of  the  people  (John  10. 
12).    4.  The  diseased— rather,  those  weak  from  the  effects 
of  "dlsea.se,"  as  "strengthened"  (i.  «.,  with  due  nourish- 
ment) requires.    [Gkotics.J    broken — t.  «.,  fractures  from 
wounds  Inflicted  by  the  wolf,    brought  again  .  .  .  driven 
away — (Exodus £j.  4.)  Those  "driven  away  "  by  the  enemy 
Into  foreign  lands  through  God's  Judgments  are  meant 
(Jeremiah  23.  3;.    A  spiritual  reformation  of  the  state  by 
the  rulers  would   have  turned  away  God's  wrath,  and 
"brought  again  "  the  exiles.    The  rulers  are  censured  as 
chiefly  guilty  (though  the  people,  too,  were  guilty;,  becaos* 
they,  who  ought  to  have  been  foremost  In  checking  the 
evil,  promoted  it.     neither  .  .  .  sought  .  .  .  lost — contrast 
the  Good  Shepherd's  love  (Luke  15.  4).  with  force .  . .  ruled 
— (Exodus   1.  13,   14.)    With  an   Egyptian    bondage.     Tb* 
very  thing  forbidden  by  the  law  they  did  (Leviticus  25 
48;  cf.  1  Peter  5.  3).     5.   scattered,   because  .  .  .  no   shep- 
herd— i.  e.,  none  worthy  of  the  name,  though  there  were 
some  called  shepherds  (1  Kings  22.  17;  Matthew  9.  36).     t" 
Matthew  28.  31,  where  the  sheep   were  scattered   on   the 
true   Shepherd    being    smitten.      God    calls    them    "mj/ 
sheep;"    for    they    were    net,  as    the  shepherds  treated 
them,  their  palrtmo"  y  whereby  to  "  feed    themselves." 
ment  to  aJl   .  .  .   UviMtH—  they  became   a    prey    to   th€ 
Syrians,  Amnion,   Moab,  and  Assyria.    6.  every  high 
hill — the  sceneof  their  Idolatries  sanctioned  by  the  ruiers. 
search  .  .  .  seek — rather,  seek  .  .  .  search.    The  former  U 
the  part  of  the  superior  rulers  to  inquire  aft err :  to  search  ow 
Is  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  rulers.  [Junius.]   10.  I  will 
require   my   flock — (Hebrews  13.  17),  rattier,  "/  require,' 
<Sc,  tor  God  already  had  begun  to  do  so,  punishing  Z-edo 
klah  and  the  other  princes  severely  (Jeremiah  52.  10),     S 
.  .  .  wiM  .  .     mhitIi  -fining   tnat    which    the   so-caUas 
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««epherds  baa  (ailed  to  do,  I  being  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  (lock..     Vi.  In  (he  day  that  h«  U  aman( — in  1A«  nu<£«* 
a/  (Hebrew)  bis  sheep  that  had  been  scattered.    Referring 
to  Messiah's  second  advent,  when  He  shall  be  "  the  glory 
in  the  mt<Lst  oj  Israel"  (Zecharlah  2.  5).     In  the  cloudy  .  .  . 
day— the  day  if  the  nation's  calamity  (Joel  2.  2).     13.  (Ch. 
38.  26;  36.  24;  fJ.  21,  22;  Isaiah  65.  9,  10;  Jeremiah  23.  8.)    14. 
good  piuture — (Psalm  23.  2.)    high  mountains  of  Israel 
—In  chs.  17.  28 ;  20.  40,  the  phrase  Is  "  the  mountain  of  the 
aelght  of  Israel"  In  the  singular  number.    The  reason  of 
the  difference  ts,  there  Ezekiel  spoke  of  the  central  seat  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  people  met  for  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, Mouut  Zlon;  here,  he  speaks  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Israel  at  targe,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing a  moral  elevation.    10.  In  contrast  to  the  unfalth- 
Ifc'  shepherds  'v.  4).    The  several  duties  neglected  by  them 
J  »'ll   faithfully   discharge,     fat  .  .  .  strong— 4.  e„  those 
rendc.-ed    wanton    by    prosperity    (Deuteronomy  82.  15; 
Jeremiah  5.  28),   who  use    their   strength  to  oppress  the 
weak.    Cf.  ».  20,  "  the  fat  cattle"  (Isaiah  10. 10).    The  image 
la  from  fat  cattle  that  wax  refractory,     with  judgment— 
<.«.,  justice  and  equity, as  contrasted  with  the  "force"  and 
"cruelty"  with  which  the  unfaithful  shepherds  ruled  the 
flock  (v.  4).    17.  you  ,  .  .  my  flock  — passing    from    the 
mlers  to  the  people,    cattle  and  cattle — rather,  iheep  and 
sheep ;  Margin,  small  oattle,  or  flock*  of  lamb*  and  kid*,  i.  #., 
I  judge  between  one  class  of  citizens  and  another,  so  as  to 
award  what  Is  right  to  each.    He  then  defines  the  class 
about  to  be  punitlvely  "Judged,"  vU.,  "the  rams  and  he- 
goats,"  or  great  he-goat*  (cf.  Isaiah  14,  9,  Margin  ;  Zecharlah 
20.3;    Matthew  25.  82,  33).    They  answer  to  "the  fat  and 
strong,"  as  opposed  to  the  "sick"  (v.  16).    The  rich  and 
ungodly  of  the  people  are  meant,  who  Imitated  the  bad 
rulers  in  oppressing  their  poorer  brethren,  as  If  it  en- 
hanced their  own  Joys  to  trample  on  others'  rights  (».  18). 
18,  19.  Not  content  with  appropriating  to  their  own  use 
the  goods  of  others,  they  from  mere  wantonness  spoiled 
what  they  did  not  use,  so  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  owners. 
deep  wnt«r»-i,  «.,  limpid,  as  deep  waters  are  generally 
dear.    Grotius  explains  the  image  as  referring  to  the 
•surles  with  which  the  rich  gronnd  the  poor  (ch.  22.  12; 
Isaiah  24.2).    they  eat— scantily,    they  drink —sorrow- 
fully.   580.  fat .  . .  lean— the  rich  oppressors  .  .  .  the  hum- 
ble poor.    581.  scattered  them  abroad — down  to  the  time 
of  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon.  [Grottus,]    **.  After 
the  restoration  from  Babylon  the  Jews  were  delivered  in 
some  degree  from  the  oppression,  not  only  of  foreigners, 
but  also  of  their  own  great  people  (Nehemlah  5. 1-19).   The 
full  and  final  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  Is  future.    583. 
set  up— i.  e., raise  up  by  Divine  appointment;  alluding  to 
the  declaration  of  God  to  David,  "I  will  *et  up  thy  seed 
after  thee"  (2  Samuel  7.  12);  and,  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  king 
on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion"  (Psalm  2.  6;  ct  Acts  2.  30;  13.  23). 
•ne  Shepherd — lit.,  a  Shepherd,  one:  singularly  and  pre- 
eminently one.-  the  only  one  of  His  kind,  to  whom  none 
Is  comparable  (Song  of  Solomon  6.  10).     The  Lord  Jesus 
refers  to  this  prophecy  (John  10. 14),  "  I  am  the  Good  Shep- 
herd."   Also  "one"  as  uniting  in  one  the  heretofore  di- 
vided kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  also  "gathering 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 
neaven  and   on  earth"  (Ephesians  1.  10) ;    thus    healing 
worse    breaches    than  that    between    Israel  and    Judah 
(Colosslans  1.  20).    "  God  by   Him   reconciling  all  things 
unto  Himself,  whether  things  In  earth  or  In  heaven." 
David— the  antltyplcal   David.   Messiah,  of  the  seed  of 
David,  which  no  other  king  after  the  captivity  was :  who 
was  fully,  what  David  was  only  In  a  degree,  "  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart."  Also,  David  means  beloved :  Mes- 
siah was  truly  God's  beloved  Son  (Isaiah  42. 1;  Matthew  3. 
17).    Shepherd  means  King,  rather  than  religious  instruc- 
tor; in  this  pre-emlnontly  He  was  the  true  David,  who 
was  the  /Shepherd  King  (Luke  1.  32,  33).    Messiah  is  called 
"  David"  In  Isaiah  55.  3,  4;  Jeremiah  90.9;  Hosea  3.  5.    a*. 
my  servant — implying  fitness  for  ruling  in  the  name  of 
God,  not  pursuing  a  self-chosen  course,  as  other  kings, 
but  acting  as  the  faithful  administrator  of  the  will  of 
Cod  ;  Messiah  realized  rally  this  oharacter  (Psalm  40.  7,  8 ; 
tmiah  42. 1 ;  49.  8,  6 ;  53.  U  ;    PhlllppUns  2.  7).  wnloxi   David 
•OS 


typically  and  part  .ally  repr<-s>-?ited  (Act*  13.  Mi;  so  He  w 
the  fittest  person  to  wield  the  world-sceptre,  abused  by  all 
the  world-kings  (Daniel  2.  34,  85,  44.  45).  85.  eovanant  •* 
peace  .  .  .  evil  beast*  ...  to  cense  .  .  .  dwell  «nf>ly- 
The  original  promise  of  the  law  (Leviticus  2H.  %)  shall  b* 
realized  for  the  first  time  fully  under  Messiah  (Isaiah  11 
6-9;  35.  9  ;  Hosea  2.  18).  586.  them  and  the  places  round 
about  my  htll— the  Jews,  and  Zlon,  God's  hill  (Psalm  2.  » 
are  to  he  sources  of  blessing,  not  merely  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  surrounding  heathen  (Isaiah  19.  24;  56.  6,  7  80 
8;  Micah  5.  7;  Zecharlah  8. 13).  The  literal  fulfilment  >*, 
however,  the  primary  one,  though  the  spiritual  also  is 
designed.  In  correspondence  with  the  settled  reign  of 
righteousness  Internally,  all  ts  to  be  prosperity  exter- 
nally, fertilizing  showers  (according  to  the  promise  of  the 
ancient  covenant,  Leviticus  26.  4;  Psalm  68.  9;  Malachl  8 
10),  and  productive  trees  and  lands  (v.  27).  Thus  shall  they 
realize  the  Image  of  v.  14,  viz.,  a  flock  richly  pastured  by 
God  Himself.  87.  served  themselves  of  them— availed 
themselves  of  their  services,  as  if  the  Jews  were  theli 
slave*  (Jeremiah  22.  13;   25.  14;    cf.  GenesU  15.  13;   Kxodtu 

1.  11).  '88.  dwell  safely— (Jeremiah  23.  6.)  580.  plant  of 
renown- Messiah,  the  "Rod"  and  "Branch"  (Isaiah  11 
1),  the  "  righteous  Branch"  (Jeremiah  23.  5),  who  shall  ob- 
tain for  them  "  renown."  Faikkaibn  less  probably  front- 
tote*,  "  A  plantation  for  a  name,"  i.  e.,  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, represented  as  a  garden  (alluding  to  Eden,  Oeneslt 

2.  8-11,  with  its  various  trees,  good  for  food  and  pleasant  tc 
the  sight),  the  planting  of  the  Lord  (Isaiah  60.  21 ;  61.  S).  and 
an  object  of  "renown"  among  the  heathen.  31.  y«  my 
flock  .  .  .  are  men— not  merely  an  explanation  of  the 
Image,  as  Jkromr  represents,  but  as  God  had  promiseo 
many  things  which  mere  "men"  could  not  expect 
realize,  He  shows  that  it  is  not  from  man's  might  thei» 
realization  Is  to  be  looked  for,  but  from  God,  who  would 
perform  them  for  His  covenant-people,  "  Hi*  flock." 
[Rosemmuller.]  When  we  realize  most  our  weaknei 
and  God's  power  and  faithfulness  to  His  covenant,  vsi 
are  in  the  Attest  state  for  receiving  His  blessings 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Ver.  1-15.  JuDOMKwr  ow  Edom.  Another  feature  of 
Israel's  prosperity;  those  who  exulted  over  Israel's  hnmi: 
iatl  m,  shall  themselves  be  a  "  prey."  Already  stated  li 
ch.  25.  12-14;  properly  repeated  here  in  full  detail,  as  i 
commentary  on  v.  28  of  last  chapter.  The  Israelites  "  shall 
be  no  more  a  prey ;"  but  Edom,  the  typ»  of  their  most  bit- 
ter foes,  shall  be  destroyed  irrecoverably.  58.  Mount  Sell 
— <.  e.,  Idumea  (Genesis  36.  9).  Singled  out  as  badly  pre- 
eminent in  its  bitterness  against  God's  people,  to  repre- 
sent all  their  enemies  everywhere  and  in  all  ages.  So  in 
Isaiah  84.  5,  and  63.  1-4,  Edom,  the  region  of  the  greatest 
enmity  towards  God's  people.  Is  the  ideal  scene  of  the 
final  Judgments  of  all  God's  foeb.  "Selr"  means  shaggy 
alluding  to  its  rugged  hills  and  forests.  3.  most  desolate 
— lit.,  desolation  and  desolatenes*  (Jeremiah  49.  17,  Ac).  It  1» 
only  in  their  national  character  of  foes  to  God's  people, 
that  the  Edornltes  are  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  A  remnant 
of  Edom,  as  of  the  other  heathen,  is  to  be  "  called  by  the 
name  of  God"  (Amos  9. 12).  5.  perpetual  hatred — (PBalrn 
137.  7;  Amos  1. 11 ;  Obadlah  10-16.)  Edom  perpetuated  th* 
hereditary  hatred  derived  from  Esau  against  Jacob,  shed 
the  blood  of,  <fec— The  lit.  translation  is  better,  "  Thou  bast 
poured  out  the  children  of  Israel;"  vu.,  like  water.  So 
Psalm  22.  14 ;  63.  10,  Margin ;  Jeremiah  18.  21.  Cf.  2  Samnei 
14.  14.  by  the  force  of  the  sword — lit.,  "by"  or  "  upon  th* 
hands  of  the  sword  ;"  the  Bword  being  personiiled  as  a  de 
vourer  whose  "  hands"  were  the  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. In  the  time  that  their  Iniquity  had  an  end — i.  «., 
had  Its  consummation  (ch.  21.  25,  29).  Edom  consummated 
his  guilt  when  he  exulted  over  Jerusalem's  downfall,  anc 
helped  the  foe  to  destroy  it  (Psalm  137.  7;  Obadlah  II).  • 
1  will  prepare  thee  unto  blood — I  will  expose  thee  tc 
slaughter,  slth — old  English  for  "seeing  that"  or  "since,* 
thou  hast  not  hated  blood— The  Hebrew  order  Is,  "  tfcoe  I 
hast  hated  not — blood ;"  i.  «.,  thou  couldst  not  bear  to  live 
wltnout  bloodshed.    'Jrotitti.I  There  is  a  play  on  slmDav 
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BDds  In  the  Hebrew ;  Ettom  resembling  dam,  the  Hebrew 
t  "  blood  ;"  as  Edom  means  red,  the  transition  to  blood 
y.  Eidom,  akin  to  blood  in  name,  so  also  In  nature 
id  acts;  "blood  therefore  shall  pursue  thee."  The 
•More  which  Edom  meted  to  others  should  be  meted 
himself  (Psalm  109.  17;  Matthew  7.  2;  26.  62).  cut  off 
.  him  that  paaseth— i.  e.,  every  passer  to  and  fro ;  "  the 
gbways  shall  be  unoocupled"  (eh.  29.  11 ;  Judges  5.  6).  9. 
iall  not  return— to  their  former  state  (oh.  16.  56) ;  shall 
it  be  restored.  The  Hebrew  text  (Chetlb)  reads,  "shall 
it  be  inhabited"  (cf.  ch.  26.  20;  Malachi  1.  3,  4).  10.  So  far 
)in  being  allowed  to  enter  on  Israel's  vacated  inherit- 
ice,  as  Edom  hoped  (ch.  36.  5;  Psalm  33.  4,  12;  Obadlah 
),  It  shall  be  that  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  own;  and 
liereas  Israel's  humiliation  was  temporary,  Edoin's 
all  be  perpetual.  Lord  was  there — (Ch.  48.  35;  Psaim 
,1,8;  132.13,14.)  Jehovah  claimed  Jodea  as  His  own, 
'en  when  the  Chaldeans  had  overthrown  the  state; 
ley  could  not  remove  Him,  as  they  did  the  idols  of 
»then  lands.  The  broken  sentences  express  the  excited 
ellngs  of  the  prophet  at  Edoin's  wicked  presumption, 
ae  transition  from  the  "  two  nations  and  two  countries" 
it"  marks  that  the  two  are  regarded  as  one  whole, 
le  last  clause,  "  and  Jehovah  was  there,"  bursts  In,  like 
flash  of  lightning,  reproving  the  wicked  presumption 
'  Edom'B  thought.  11.  according  to  thine  anger— 
allies  2. 13.)  As  thou  in  anger  and  envy  hast  injured 
tern,  so  I  will  injure  thee.  I  will  make  myself  known 
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id  nong  them— viz.,  the  Israelites.    I  will  manifest  my 

fl.vour  to  tht.in,  after  that  I  have  punished  thee.    12,  13. 

ii  lasphemies  .  .  .  against  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  .  against    me — 

n  od  regards  what  is  done  against  His  people  as  done 

I  lalnst  Himself  (Matthew  25.  45;  Acts  9.  2,  4,  5).    Edom 

\t\tplUd,  if  he  did  not  express  It,  in  his  taunts  against 

I  xael,  that  God  had  not  sufficient  power  to  protect  His 

■  sopie.    A  type  of  the  spirit  of  all  the  foes  of  Qod  and 

I  lis  people  (1  Samuel  2.3;  Reve'atlon  18.8).    14.  (Isaiah 

i  L  13, 14.)    "  The  whole  earth"  refers  to  Judea  and  the  no- 

MM  that  suSmit  themselves  to  Judea' s  God;  when  these 

ijoice  the  foes  of  Qod  and  His  people,  represented  by 

Idom  at  a  nation,  shall  be  desolate.    Things  shall  be  com- 

lately  reversed ;  Israel,  that  now  for  a  time  mourns,  shall 

I  |ien  rejoice  and  for  ever.    Edom,  that  now  rejoices  over 

illen  Israel,  shall  then,  when  elsewhere  all  is  Joy,  mourn, 

ad  for  ever  (Isaiah  66.  17-19 ;  Matthew  5.  4 ;  Luke  6.  23). 

LATEBNICK  loses  this  striking  antithesis  by  translating, 

According  to  the  Joy  of  the  whole  land  (of  Edom),  so  I 

111  make  thee  desolate;"  which  would  make  the  next 

erse  a  mere  repetition  of  this.    IS.  (Obadlah  12, 15.) 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

i   Ver.  <-38.    Israel   avrsobd  or    bkb   Foes,  aitd  rb- 

I  IrOSSU,  KIRST  TO  INWAHD  HOLIHESg,  THK2T  TO  OUTWAJLD 

■osptRiTY.  The  distinction  between  Israel  and  the 
eathen  (as  Edom)  is,  Israel  has  a  covenant  relation  to 
lod  ensuring  restoration  after  chastisement,  so  that  the 
eathen's  hope  of  getting  possession  of  the  elect  people's 
iherltauce  must  fall,  and  themselves  be  made  desolate 
J.  1-15).  The  reason  for  the  chastisement  of  Israel  was, 
irael's  sin  and  profanation  of  GkKl's  name  (v.  16-21).  Qod 
ivi  good  In  store  for  Israel,  for  His  own  name's  sake,  to 
evlve  his  people;  first,  by  a  spiritual  renewal  of  their 
earts,  and,  next,  by  an  external  restoration  to  prosperity 
>.  22-83).  The  result  Is,  the  heathen  shall  be  Impressed 
nth  the  power  and  goodness  of  Qod  manifested  so  pal- 
ably  towards  the  restored  people  (v.  34-88).  1,  ».  bom- 
■  e>f  Israel— in  contrast  to  "Mount  Selr"  of  the  pre- 
lous  prophecy.  They  are  here  personified;  Israel's 
tovatloc  is  moral,  not  merely  physical,  as  Edom's.  Her 
illls  are  the  everlasting  hills"  of  Jacob's  prophecy  (Qen- 
•U  48.  26).  "  The  enemy"  (Edom,  the  alngled-out  repre- 
•ntative  of  all  God's  foes),  with  a  snout  of  exultation, 
Aha  I"  had  claimed,  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  Israel 
the  brother  of  their  father  Esau),  his  vacated  Inheritance, 
a  is  ash  as  to  say,  the  so-called  "everlasting"  Inheritance 
4  Ifaei  and  of  the  "  hills,"  which  typified  the  unmoved 
iei***uity  of  It  (Psalm  125  I,  2),  has  come  to  an  end.  In 


spite  of  the  promise  of  God,  and  has  become  "our*  <tri 
Deuteronomy  32. 13;  33.  16).  3.  Lit.,  Because,  even  tMtoause 
swallowed  you  up—  lit.,  panted  after  you,  as  a  beast  aftej 
its  prey;  implying  the  greedy  cupidity  of  Edom  as  to 
Israel's  inheritance  (Psalm  56.  1,  2).  llpe  of  talkers— ML. 
"lips  of  the  tongue,"  i.  e.,  of  the  slanderer,  the  man  of 
tongue.  Edom  slandered  Israel  because  of  the  connection 
of  the  latter  with  Jehovah,  as  though  He  were  unable  te 
save  them.  Deuteronomy  28.  37 ;  Jeremiah  24.  9,  had  fore- 
told Israel's  reproach  among  the  heathen  (Daniel  9. 16). 
4.  Inanimate  creatures  are  addressed,  to  Imply  that  the 
creature  also,  as  it  were,  groans  for  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  (Romans  8. 19-21).  [Polaj»C3.J  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  renewed  blessedness  of  al'.  parts  of  the 
laud  is  implied,  derision— (Psalm  79.  4.)  5.  to  east  M 
out  for  a  prey— i.  e.,  to  take  the  land  for  a  prey,  its  in- 
habitants being  cast  out.  Or  the  land  is  compared  to  a 
prey  cast  forth  to  wild  beasts.  Fairbaiun  needlessly 
alters  the  Hebrew  pointing,  and  translates,  "that  they 
may  plunder  Its  pasturage."  6.  the  shame  of  th« 
heathen — viz.,  the  shame  with  which  the  heathen  cover 
you  (Psalm  123.  8,  4).  7.  lifted  .  .  .  mine  hand— in  token 
of  an  oath  (ch.  20.  5;  Genesis  14.  22).  they  shall  bear  theit 
shame— a  perpetual  shame ;  whereas  the  "shame"  whieb 
Israel  bore  from  these  heathen  was  only  for  a  time.  8. 
they  are  at  hand  to  come — i.  e.,  the  Israelites  are  soon 
about  to  return  to  their  land.  This  proves  that  the  pri- 
mary reference  of  the  prophecy  Ih  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  which  was  "at  hand,"  or  comparatively  near. 
But  this  only  In  part  fulfilled  the  prediction,  the  full  and 
final  blessing  in  future,  and  the  restoration  from  Babylon 
was  an  earnest  of  It.  10.  wastes  .  .  .  bullded— Isaiah  53. 
12;  61.  4;  Amos  9.  11,  12,  14,  where,  as  here  (oh.  84,  23,  24),  the 
names  of  David,  Messiah's  type,  and  Edom,  Israel's  foe, 
are  Introduced  In  connection  with  the  coming  restoration. 
11.  do  better  .  .  .  than  at  your  beginnings — as  in  the 
case  of  Job  (Job  42.  12).  Whereas  the  heathen  nations  fall 
Irrevocably,  Israel  shall  be  more  tban  restored;  its  last 
estate  shall  exceed  even  its  first.  13.  to  walk  npon  y«n 
— O  mountains  of  Israel  (v.  8)1  thee  .  .  .  thou — change 
from  plural  to  singular :  O  bill  of  Zion,  singled  out  from 
the  other  mountains  of  Israel  (ch.  34.  26);  or  land,  thou 
shalt  no  more  .  .  .  bereave  them  of  men — thou  shalt  no 
more  provoke  God  to  bereave  them  oj  children  (»o  th« 
ellipsis  ought  to  be  supplied,  as  Ezekiel  probably  alludes 
to  Jeremiah  15.  7,  "I  will  bereave  them  of  children").  13 
Thov  land  devonrest  up  men — alluding  to  the  words  of 
the  spies  (Numbers  13.  32).  The  land  personified  is  repre- 
sented as  doing  that  which  was  done  In  it.  Like  an  un- 
natural mother  it  devoured,  i.  e.,  It  was  the  grave  of  iU 
people;  of  the  Canaanltes,  its  former  possessors,  through 
mutual  wars,  and  finally  by  the  sword  of  Israel;  and 
now,  of  the  Jews,  through  Internal  and  external  ills;  e.g., 
wars,  famine  (to  which  v.  SO,  "reproach  of  famine  among 
the  heathen,"  implies  the  allusion  here  Is).  14.  bereav« 
— so  the  Kerl  or  Hebrerw  Margin  reads,  to  correspond  t« 
"bereave"  In  v.  13;  but  "cause  to  fall"  or  "stumble,"  la 
the  Hebrew  text  or  Chetib,  being  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing, Is  the  one  least  likely  to  come  from  a  corrector;  also, 
It  forms  a  good  transition  to  the  next  subject,  viz.,  th» 
moral  cause  of  the  people's  calamities,  viz.,  their  falls,  or 
stumblings  through  sin.  The  latter  ceasing,  the  forma* 
also  shall  cease.  So  the  same  expression  follows  In  v,  14, 
"Neither  shalt.  thou  cause  thy  nations  to  fall  any  more." 
17.  removed  woman — (Leviticus  15.  19,  Ac.)  18,  19.  Tht 
reason  for  their  removal  was  their  sin,  which  God's  holi 
ness  could  not  let  pass  unpunished ;  Just  as  a  woman'* 
legal  uncleanness  was  the  reason  for  her  being  separated 
from  the  congregation.  '40.  profaned  my  holy  naait, 
when  they  (the  heathen)  said  to  them  (the  Israelite?), 
These,  <tc—  The  Israelites  gave  a  handle  of  reproach  t* 
the  heathen  against  God,  who  would  naturally  say,  Th«w 
who  take  usury,  oppress,  commit  adultery,  Ac.,  and  wfea, 
In  such  an  abjeot  plight,  are  "gons  forth"  as  exiles  "ooJ 
of  his  land,"  are  specimens  of  what  Jehovah  can  or  will 
effect,  for  His  people,  and  show  what  kind  of  a  Qod  tMn 
to-oalled  holy,  omnipotent,  ooveuaut-kewplas  Qod  may* 
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oe  i  ( Isaiah  52.  5 ;  Romans  2.  24).    SI.  I  had  pity  for  mine 

lM»ly  uame-i.  «.,  I  felt  pity  for  It;  God's  own  name,  so 
dishonoured,  was  the  primary  object  of  His  pitying  con- 
sera;  then  His  people,  secondarily,  through  His  concern 
tor  it.  [FairBAIRN.]  SB*.  not  .  .  .  for  your  sakes— t.  e„ 
not  for  any  merit  in  yon ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  on  your 
part,  there  is  every  thing  to  call  down  continued  severity 
(cf.  Deuteronomy  9. 5, 6).  The  sole  and  sure  ground  of  hope 
was  God's  regard  to  "  His  own  name,"  as  the  God  of  cove- 
nant grace  (Psalm  106.  45),  which  He  must  vindicate  from 
toe  dishonour  brought  on  it  by  the  Jews,  before  the 
heathen.  43.  sanctify— vindicate  and  manifest  as  holy, 
In  opposition  to  the  heathen  reproaches  of  it  bronght  on 
by  the  Jews'  sins  and  their  punishment  (note,  v.  20).  sanc- 
tified in  yon— i.  «.,  In  respect  of  you;  I  shall  be  regarded 
in  their  eyes  as  the  Holy  One,  and  righteous  in  my  deal- 
I  iiks  towards  you  (oh,  20.  4J  ;  28.  22).  «4V.  Fulfilled  primarily 
in  i he  restoration  from  Babylon;  ultimately  to  be  so  in 
(.he  restoration  "from  all  countries."  :*9.  The  external 
restoration  must  be  preceded  by  an  internal  one.  The 
change  in  their  condition  must  not  be  superficial,  hut 
must  be  based  on  a  radical  renewal  of  the  heart.  Then 
the  heathen,  understanding  from  the  regenerated  lives  of 
God's  people  how  holy  God  is,  would  perceive  Israel's 
past  troubles  to  have  been  only  tbe  necessary  vindications 
of  His  righteousness.  Thus  God's  name  would  be  "sanc- 
tified" before  the  heathen,  and  God's  people  be  prepared 
for  outward  blessings,  sprinkle  .  .  .  -water — phraseology 
taken  from  the  law;  viz.,  the  water  mixed  with  the  ashes 
of  a  heifer  sprinkled  with  a  hyssop  on  the  unclean  (Num- 
bers 19.9-18);  the  thing  signified  being  the  cleansing  blood 
*f  Christ  sprinkled  on  the  conscience  and  heart  (Hebrews 
1. 13,  14;  10.  22;  cf.  Jeremiah  33.  8;  Ephesians  6.  26).  from 
all  your  idols — Literal  Idolatry  has  ceased  among  the 
Jews  ever  since  the  captivity ;  so  far,  the  prophecy  has  been 
already  fulfilled  ;  but  "cleansing  ttomall  their  idols,"  e.g., 
covetousness,  prejudices  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Is  yet 
future.  26.  new  heart — mind  and  will,  sptrit^-motive 
and  principle  of  action,  stony  heart— nn  impressible  in 
serious  things;  like  the  "stony  ground"  (Matthew  13.), 
uutlt  lor  receiving  the  good  seed  so  as  to  bring  forth  fruit. 
heart  of  flesh— not  "carnal"  in  opposition  to  "spiritual ;" 
but  impressible  and  docile,  fit  for  receiving  the  good  seed. 
In  ch.  18. 31  they  are  commanded,  "  Make  you  a  new  heart, 
mid  a  new  spirit."  Here  God  says,  "A  new  heart  will  I 
ffive  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  /  pvt  within  you."  Thus 
the  responsibility  of  man,  and  the  sovereign  grace  of  God, 
are  shown  to  be  coexistent.  Man  cannot  make  himself  a 
new  heart  unless  God  gives  it  (Philippians  2.  12, 13).  !47. 
my  Spirit— <Oh.  11.  19;  Jeremiah  82.  38.)  The  partial 
reformation  at.  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  10.  6,  Ac. ; 
Nehenilah  8.,  9.)  was  an  earnest  of  the  full  renewal  here- 
after under  Messiah.  28.  ye  .  .  .  my  people  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
your  God— (Ch.  11.  20;  Jeremiah  80.  22.)  29.  gave  .  .  . 
from  all  .  .  .  imcleannesses — The  province  of  Jesus,  ac- 
cording to  the  signification  of  His  name  (Matthew  1.  21). 
To  be  specially  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  the 
laiter  days  (Romans  11.  26).  call  for  .  .  .  corn — asa  master 
"calls  for"  a  servant ;  all  the  powers  and  productions  of 
nature  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  105.16;  Mat- 
thew 8.  8,  9).  Cf.  as  to  the  subordination  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate agents  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  who  will  give 
"  corn"  and  all  good  things  to  His  people,  Hosea  2.  21,  22; 
Zetshariah  B.  12.  30.  no  more  reproach  of  famine  among 
the  heathen— to  which  their  taunt  (v.  13),  "Thou  land  de- 
vourest  uj>  men,"  In  part  referred.  31.  remember  your 
.  .  evil  ways—  with  shame  and  loathing.  The  unex- 
pected grace  and  love  of  God,  manifested  in  Christ  to 
Israel,  shall  melt  the  people  Into  true  repentance,  which 
naerf  legal  fear  could  not  (ch.  16.  61, 63 ;  Psalm  130.  4 ;  Zecha- 
riah  12.  10;  cf.  Jeremiah  S3.  8,  8).  89.  they  shall  say— The 
nentheu,  who  once  made  Israel's  desolation  a  ground  of 
reproach  a^altist  the  name  of  Jehovah  Himself  (v.  20,  21); 
totit  now  He  so  vindicates  Its  sanctity  (v.  22,  23)  that  these 
eatiie  heathen  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  Israel's 
Bwr>»  thau  renewed  blessedness  to  be  God's  own  work, 
a«v1  *  ground  for  glorifying  His  name  (t>.  96).  Bfleu— as 
r>-?*<th»  type  of  the  world-powers  in  genera!  ■  «o  A.«»svria. 
U0 


a  cedar  "  in  the  garden  of  Gi*l,  Eden,  "■  ch.  31.  8,  9),  in  orfgl 
nal  advantages,  had  been  compared  to  "  Eden,  the  garde 
of  God"(ch.  28. 13),  from  which  she  had  fallen  Irrecoverably 
so  Israel,  once  desolate,  is  to  be  as  "  the  garden  of  Eden' 
(Isaiah  51.  3),  and  Is  to  be  so  unchangeably.  36.  Lord  .  . 
spoken  ...  do  it— (Numbers  23. 19.)  37.  I  will  yet  fe 
this  be  inquired  of— so  as  to  grant  It.  On  former  occi 
sions  He  had  refused  to  be  Inquired  of  by  Israel,  tx 
cause  the  inquirers  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  of  mind  t 
receive  a  blessing  (ch.  14.  3;  20.  8).  But  hereafter,  as  In  th 
restoration  from  Babylon  (Nehemlah  8.,  9. ;  Daniel  f.  3-i 
21,  23),  God  will  prepare  His  people's  hearts  (v.  26)  to  pro 
aright  for  the  blessings  which  He  Is  about  to  give  (Pdaii 
102.  13-17,  20;  Zecharlah  12. 10-14;  18. 1).  like  a  Aoak— r- 
stiming  the  image  (ch.  34.  23,  81).  38.  As  the  holy  flock- 
the  great  flock  of  choice  animals  for  sacrifice,  brought  n 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  yearly  festivals,  the  pan 
over,  pentecost,  and  feast  of  the  tabernacles. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Ver.  1-28.  The  Vision  of  Dby  Bonks  bkvivi  rn  j>,  st» 
bolizinq  Israel's  Death  and  Resitbrection.  Thxe 
stages  In  Israel's  revival  present  themselves  to  tfa 
prophet's  eye.  L  The  new  awakening  of  the  pe*  pie,  tt 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (ch.  37. 1-14).  2.  The  reunion  c 
the  formerly  hostile  members  of  the  community,  who* 
contentions  had  affected  the  whole  (ch.  87.  15-28).  8.  Th 
community  thus  restored  is  strong  enough  to  w:  thstan 
the  assault  of  Gog,  &c  (chs.  88.,  39).  [Ewald.]  1.  earrle 
...  In  the  Spirit^-The  matters  transacted,  therefore,  wei 
not  literal,  but  in  vision,  the  valley — probably  that  b 
the  Chebar  (ch.  8.  22);  the  valley  represents  Meso;  otamli 
the  scene  of  Israel's  sojourn  In  her  state  of  national  cleat 
ncss.  2.  dry — bleached  by  long  exposure  to  th<  at  mot 
phere.  3.  can  these  bonce  live  1  .  .  .  thou  kn  sweat 
implying  that,  humanly  speaking,  they  could  not;  bt 
faith  leaves  the  question  of  possibility  to  rest  w.  th  Got 
with  whom  nothing  la  Impossible  (Deuteronomy  32.  a 
An  image  of  Christian  faith  which  believes  in  the  comln 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  In  spite  of  all  %ppecu 
ances  against  it,  because  God  has  said  It  (John  5.  Z 
Romans  4.17;  2  Corinthians  1.9).  *.  Prophesy— F/oclali 
God's  quickening  word  to  them.  On  account  of  his  it 
nate  power  of  the  Divine  word  to  effect  its  end,  p/ophei 
are  said  to  do  that  which  they  prophesy  at  about  to  be  dor 
(Jeremiah  1.  10).  5.  I  .  .  .  cause  breath  to  ent.  r  fnt 
you— so  Isaiah  26.  19,  containing  the  same  visior,,  refei 
primarily  to  Israel's  restoration.  (X  as  to  God's  l  jnovtf 
tion  of  the  earth  and  all  its  creatures  hereafter  jy  li: 
breath.  Psalm  104.  80.    ye  shall  live — come  to  life  agait 

6.  ye  sJudl    know  that  I  am  the  Lord — by  the    vctui 
proof  of  my  divinity  which  I  will  give  In  reviving   erae 

7.  noise — of  the  bones  when  coming  in  mutual  col  Is'oi 
Perhaps  referring  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  or  the  nc  se  c 
the  Jews'  exultation  at  their  deliverance  and  r>  tun 
hones  came  together — lit.,  "ye  bones  came  togethei  ;"  a 
in  Jeremiah  49.  11  (Hebrew),  "ye  widows  of  thine  sha 
trust  in  me."  The  second  person  puta  the  scene  vi  rtdl 
before  one's  eyes,  for  the  whole  resurrectlon-soene  is 
prophecy  in  action  to  render  r^oie  palpably  to  the  p  op) 
the  prophecy  In  word  (v.  21).  8.  So  far,  they  were  onl 
cohering  in  order  as  unsightly  skeletons.  The  next  ^itej 
that  of  covering  them  successively  with  sinews,  skin  in 
flesh,  give*  them  beauty;  but  still  "no  breath"  of  li-»  1 
them.  This  may  Imply  that  Israel  hereafter,  as  at  th 
restoration  from  Babylon  was  the  case  in  part,  shal  n 
turn  to  Judea  unconverted  at  first  (Zecharlah  13.  »-,  9 
Spiritually:  a  man  may  assume  all  the  semblance*  o 
spiritual  life,  yet  have  none,  and  so  be  dead  before  Got 
9.  wind — rather,  the  tpirit  of  life  or  li/e-breath  (Mat-pm 
For  it  is  distinct  from  "  the  four  wind*"  from  which  It  i 
summoned,  from  tbe  four  wind* — Implying  that  I'lrst 
Is  to  be  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  <mrt 
(Isalab  43.  5,  6;  Jeremiah  31.  8),  even  as  they  were  *  sea) 
tered  Into  all  the  winds"  (ch.  5.  10;  12,  14;  17.  & ;  ct  Uvi 
latlon  7.  1,  4).  IO.  Such  honour  God  gives  to  the  J  tvm 
word,  even  In  the  mout.h  of  aman.    Hownaucfc  noon   »iwi 
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Uie  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God  I  (John  5.  25-29).    Though 
is  chapter  does  not  directly  prove  the  resurrection  of  the 
ead,  It  does  so  indirectly  ;  for  It  takes  for  granted  the  fa- 
fact  as  one  recognized   by  believing  Jews,  and  so 
made  the  image  of  their  national  restoration  (so  Isaiah 
J.K.  8;  26. 19;  Daniel  12.  2;  Hosea  8.  2;  IS.  14;  at  Note,  v.  12). 
11.  Our  bones  are  drtwi — (Rsalm   141.  7),  explained   by 
"our  hope  is  lost"  (Isaiah  49.  14);  our  national  state  is  as 
aopeless  of  resuscitation,  as  marrowless  bones  are  of  re- 
Milmation.    cut  off  for  our  parts — t.  e.,  so  far  as  we  are 
eoncerned.    There  is  nothing  in  us  to  give  hope,  like  a 
withered  branch  "  cut  off"  from  a  tree,  or  a  limb  from  the 
body.    ia.  my  people — in  antithesis  to  "  for  our  parts"  (v. 
11).    The  hope  that  is  utterly  gone,  if  looking  at  themselves. 
Is  sure  for  them  in  Ood,  because  He  regards  them  as  Hi* 
people.    Their  covenant-relation  to  God  ensures  His  not 
letting  death  permanently  reign  over  them.  Christ  makes 
the   same   principle   the    ground   on    which   the  literal 
resurrection  rest*.    God  had  said,  "  I  am  the  God  of  A  bra- 
bam,"  Ac. ;  God,  by  taking  the  patriarchs  as  Hit,  under- 
took to  do  for  them  all  that  Omnipotence  can  perform : 
He,  being  the  ever-living  God,  is  necessarily  the  God  of, 
not  dead,  but  living  persons,  i.  «.,  of  those  whose  bodies 
His  covenant  love  binds  him  to  raise  again.    He  can — 
ind  because  He  can,— He  will,— He  must.    [T'ajkbaikn.] 
He  calls  them  "my  people"  when  receiving  them  Into  fa- 
vour; but  "thy  people,"  in  addressing  His  servant,  as  if  He 
would  put  them  away  from  him  (ch.  13.  17  ;  33.  2;  Exodus 
S2.  ').    out  of  your  graves — out  of  your  politically-dead 
Bate,  primarily  In  Babylon,  finally  hereafter  in  all  lands 
;<•{.  ch.  6.  8 ;  Hosea  13. 14).    The  Jews  regarded  the  lands  of 
■tell   captivity  and  dispersion  as  their  "graves;"  their 
restoration  was  to  be  as  "life  from  the  dead"  (Komans 
li.  15).    Before,  the  bones  were  in  the  open  plain  (v.  1,  2); 
ao\v,  In  the  graves,  i.  e.,  some  of  the  Jews  were  In  the 
graves  of  actual  captivity,  others  at  large  but  dispersed, 
■nth  alike  were  nationally  dead.    16.  stick— alluding  to 
■umbers  17.2,  the  tribal  rod.'1  The  union  of  the  two  rods 
waf  ■*  prophecy  In  action  of  the  brotherly  union  which  Is 
i     reunite  the  ten  tribes  and  Judah.    As  their  severance 
hnder  Jeroboam  was  fraught  with  the  greatest  evil  to  the 
povenant  people,  so  the  first  result  of  both  being  Joined 
jy  the  spirit  of  life  to  God  is,  they  become  Joined  to  one 
another  under  the  one  covenant  King,  Messiah-David. 
Jurinh,    ind  .  .  .  children  of  Israel  his  companion*— 
i.  e.,  Judah,  and,  besides  Benjamin  and  Levi,  those  who 
bad  joined   themselves  to  him  of  Ephralm,  Manasseh, 
Him  eon,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  as  having  the  temple 
and  lawful  priesthood  In  his  borders  (2  Chronicles  11. 12, 
13,  16;  15.  9;  30.  11,  18).    The  latter  became  Identified  with 
Judah  after  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  re- 
turned with  Judah  from  Babylon,  and  so  shall  be  asso- 
ciated with   that  tribe  at  the  future  restoration.      For 
Joueph,  the  stick  of  Kpuralm — Ephraliu's  posterity  took 
the  lead,  not  only  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joseph  (cf. 
v.  19),  but  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.    For  400  years,  during 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  with  Manasseh  and  Benjamin, 
Its  dependent  tribes,  it  had  formerly   taken   the   lead: 
Bbilohwas  Its  religious  capital;  Shechem,  Its  civil  capital. 
God  had  transferred  the  birth-right  from  Reuben,  for  dis- 
honouring his  father's  bed,  to  Joseph,  whose  representa- 
tive, Ephralm,  though  the  younger,  was  made  (Genesis 
48.  19;  1  Chronicles  5.  1).    From  its  pre-eminence  "  Israel" 
is  attached  to  It  as  "  companions."    The  "all"  in  this  case, 
not  in  that  of  Judah,  which  has  only  attached  as  "com- 
panions" "  the  children  of  Israel"  ((.  «.,  some  of  them,  viz., 
those  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Judah),  Implies  that 
the  InUk  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  return  at  the  restoration 
from   Babylon,  but   Is   distinct  from   Judah,  until   the 
coming  union  with  it  at  the  restoration.    18.  God  does 
not  explain  the  symbolical  prophecy,  until  the  Jews  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  type  to  consult  the  prophet.    1©. 
The  union  effected  at  the  restoration  from  Babylon  em- 
braced but  comparatively  .few  of  Israel;  a  future  com- 
plete fulfilment  must  therefore  be  looked  for.    stick  of 
Joseph  ...  in  the  hand  of  Kphralm— Ephralm,  Of  the 
descendants  of  Joseph,  had  exercised  the  rule  among  the 
ten  tribes:  iu»t  rule,  syuiboltied  bvthe  "stick."  was  now 
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to  be  withdrawn  from  him,  and  to  be  made  one  with  th« 
other,  Judah's  rule,  in  God's  hand  them— the  "MircA 
of  Joseph,"  would  strictly  require  "it:"  but  Ezeklel  ex- 
presses the  sense,  viz.,  the  ten  tribes  who  weie  subject  to 
It.  with  him — i.  e.,  Judah;  or  "it,"  i.  «.,  the  stick  of 
Judah.  33.  one  nation— (Isaiah  11.13;  Jeremiah  S.  18; 
Hosea  1.  11.)  one  king— not  Zerubbabel,  who  was  not  a 
king  either  In  fact  or  name,  and  who  ruled  over  but  a  few 
Jews,  and  that  only  for  a  few  years;  whereas  the  King 
here  reigns  for  ever.  Messiah  Is  meant  (ch.  34.  23,  24> 
The  union  of  Judah  and  Israel  under  King  Messiah  sym- 
bolizes the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  under  Him,  partly 
now,  perfectly  hereafter  (v.  24 ;  John  10. 10).  33.  (Ch.  88. 
25).  out  of  .  .  .  their  d welling- place*— ,  Oh.  36.  28,  38.)  1 
will  remove  them  from  the  scene  of  their  idolatries  te 
dwell  in  their  own  land,  and  to  serve  idols  no  more.  »4L 
David— Messiah  (Notes,  ch.  84.  23,  24).  «5.  For  e-rar- 
(lsaiah  60.21;  Joel  3.20;  Amos  9.15.)  36.  covenant  of 
peace— better  than  the  old  legal  covenant,  because  an  un- 
changeable covenant  of  grace  (ch.  34.  25;  Isaiah  55.  3;  Jere- 
miah 32.  40).  I  will  place  them— set.  them  Id  an  estab- 
lished positlou;  no  longer  unsettled  as  heretofore,  my 
sanctuary— the  temple  of  God  :  spiritual  lu  the  heart  of 
all  true  followers  of  Messiah  (2  Corinthians  6.  16) ;  and,  in 
some  literal  sense,  in  the  restored  Israel  (chs.  40. --Mi.  a7. 
lily  tabernacle  .  .  .  with  them — as  foretold  (Genesis  ") 
27);  John  1.  14,  "The  Word  .  .  .  dwelt  among  us"  [lit* 
tabernacled);  first.,  in  humiliation ;  hereafter,  In  mani- 
fested glory  (Revelation  21.  8).  a*».  (Ch.  36.  23.)  unc 
tll'y  Israel— set  it  apart  as  holy  unto  myself  and  In- 
violable (Exodus  19.  5, 6). 

CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-28.  The  Assadi/t  ok  Goo,  a  vd  God's  Judwmkici 
ON  him.  The  objections  to  a  literal  Interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  are— 1.  The  Ideal  nature  of  the  name  Gog,  which 
is  the  root  of  Magog,  the  only  kindred  name  found  In 
Scripture  or  history.  2.  The  nations  congregated  are  se- 
lected from  places  most  distant  from  Israel,  and  from  one 
another,  and  therefore  most  unlikely  to  act  in  concert, 
Persians  and  Libyans.  Ac.  3.  The  whole  spoil  of  Israel 
could  not.  have  given  a  handful  to  a  tithe  of  their  num- 
ber, or  maintained  the  myriads  of  invaders  a  single  day 
(ch.  38.  12,  13).  4.  The  wood  of  their  Invaders'  weapon* 
was  to  serve  for  fuel  to  Israel  for  seven  years!  And  aS 
Israel  were  to  take  seven  mouths  In  burying  the  dead! 
Supposing  a  million  of  Israelites  to  bury  each  two  corpse* 
a  day,  the  aggregate  burled  in  the  180  working  days  of 
the  seven  months  would  be  360  millions  of  corpses !  Then 
the  pestilential  vapours  from  such  masses  of  victim* 
before  they  were  all  burled  !  What  Israelite  could  live  in 
such  an  atmosphere?  5.  The  scene  of  the  Lord's  contro- 
versy here  is  different  from  that  in  Isaiah  84.  6.  Edom, 
which  creates  a  discrepancy.  fBut  probably  a  different, 
iudgment  is  alluded  to. J  6.  The  gross  carnality  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  God's  dealings  with  His  adversaries  is  In- 
consistent with  Messianic  times;  it  therefore  requires  a 
non-literal  interpretation.  The  prophetical  delineation* 
of  the  Divine  principles  of  government  are  thrown  into 
the  familiar  forms  of  Old  Testament  relations.  The  final 
triumph  of  Messiah's  truth  over  the  most  distant  and 
barbarous  nations  is  represented  as  a  literal  conflict  on  8 
gigantic  scale,  Israel  being  the  battle-field,  ending  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  Israel's  anointed  King,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  It  Is  a  prophetical  parable.  [Fairbajrw.] 
However,  though  the  details  are  not  literal,  the  distinc- 
tiveness in  this  picture,  characterizing  also  parallel  de- 
scriptions in  writers  less  Ideally  picturesque  than  E»y 
kiel,  gives  probability  to  a  more  definite  and  generallx, 
literal  interpretation.  The  awful  desolations  cansed  it 
Judea  by  Antlochus  Epiphanes,  of  Syria  (1  Maccabees ; 
and  Porphyry,  quoted  by  Jerome  on  KaeKlel),  his  defile- 
ment of  Jehovah's  temple  by  sacrificing  swine  and  uplink 
ling  the  altar  with  the  broth,  and  setting  up  the  altar  as* 
Jupiter  Olymplus,  seem  to  be  an  earnest  of  the  final  deso- 
lations to  be  cansed  by  Antichrist  In  Israel,  prevtotu  U 
HI*  overthrow  bv  the  Lord  Himself,  oomlng  to  reign  (*". 

oil 
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Daniel  8.  10-26;  11.  21-45;    12.  1;  Zecharlah   13.  9 ;  14.  2,  3). 
iiHonus  explains  Gog  as  a  name  taken  from  Gyges,  king 
of  Lydla;  and  Magog  an  Syria,  In  which  was  a  city  called 
Magog  (Pli** y  5. 28>.    What  Ezeklei  stated  more  generally, 
Revelation  'JO.  7-9  states  more  definitely  as  to  the  Autl- 
ehristlan  confederacy  which  Is  to  assail  the  beloved  city. 
a.  Gog— the  prince  of  the  land  of  Magog.    The  title  was 
probably  a  common  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  as 
"Pharaoh''  In  Egypt.    Chakan  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Nortberi.   Asiatics  to  their  king,  and  Is  still  a  title 
of  the  Turkish  sultan:   "Gog"  may  he  a  contraction  of 
this.    In   Ezeklel's  time  a  horde  of    Northern  Asiatics, 
termed  by  the  Greeks  "  Scythlaus,"  and  probably  Includ- 
ing  the   Moschi  and  Tibarenl,  near  the  Caucasus,  here 
;"Meshech  . . .  Tubal")  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  (11  KKODOTcs,  1.  103-100).     These  names  might  be 
adopted  by  Ezeklel  from  the  historical  fact  familiar  to 
men  at  the  time,  as  Ideal  titles  for  the  great  last  Antl- 
ohristlan  confederacy.    Magog— (Genesis  10.  2;  1  Chroni- 
cles.) The  name  of  a  laud  belonging  to  Japhet's  posterity. 
Maha,  In  Sanscrit,  means  "  land."    Gog  Is  the  Ideal  polit- 
ical head  of  the  region.    In  Revelation  20.  8,  Gog  and  Ma- 
jog  are  two  peoples.     the  chief  prince—  rather,  "prince 
of  Jiosh,"  or  "  Rftos"  [LXX.J.    The  Scythian  Taurl  In  the 
Crimea    were  so   called.      The   Araxe*   also  was  called 
Khos.    The  modern  Russians   may  have  hence  assumed 
their  name,  as  Moscow  and  Tobolsk  from  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  though   their  proper  ancient  name  was  Slavi,  or 
Weruls.     Hrnustknbkkq   supports    English    Version,    as 
"Rosh"   Is  not  found  In   the  Bible.    "Magog  was  Gog's 
original  kingdom,  though  he  acquired  also  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  so  as  to  be  called  their  chty  prince."    3.  His  high- 
sounding  titles  are  repeated  to  imply  the  haughty  self- 
oonfldenoe  of  the  Invader  as  if  Invincible.    4.  tara  thee 
bnak— ea  a  refractory  wild  beast,  which  thinks  to  take  its 
own  way,  but  is  bent  by  a  superior  power  to  turn  on  a 
oourse  which  must  end  in  Its  destruction.  Satan  shall  be, 
by  overruling  Providence,  permitted  to  deoelve  them  to 
their  ruin  (Revelation  20. 7,  8).  hooka  Into  thy  Jaws— (Ch. 
IB.  4;  2  Kings  19.28.)     9.    Persia  .  .  .  Libya  —  Expressly 
specified  by  Appian  as  supplying   the  ranks  of  Antl- 
oohos'  army.    6.  Gomer— the  Celtic  Cimmerians  of  Crlm- 
Tartary.    Togarmah— The  Armenians  of  the  Caucasus, 
sooth  of  Iberia.   T.  Irony.   Prepare  thee  and  all  thine  with 
all  needful  accoutrement*  for  war — that  ye  may  perish  to- 
gether,    he  ...  a  guard  ant*  then* — i.  «.,  if  thou  canst.    8. 
thou  shalt  be  visited— in  wrath,  by  God  (Isaiah  29.  8>. 
Probably  there  Is  allusion  to  Isaiah  24.  21,  22,  "  The  host  of 
the  high  ones  .  .  .  shall  be  gathered  ...  as  prisoners  ...  in 
the  pit,  . .  .  and  after  many  days  shall  they  be  visited."    I 
therefore  prefer  English  Version  to  Gbotius'  rendering, 
"Thou  shalt  get  the  command"  of  the  expedition.     The 
"after  many  days"  is  defined  by  "In  the  latter  years," 
L  «.,  in  the  times  Just  before  the  coming  of  Messiah,  vis., 
under  Antlochus,  before  Mis  first  coming;  under  Anti- 
christ, before  Ills  second  coming,     the   mountains   of 
Israel  .  .  .  always  waste—  i.  «.,  waste  during  the  long 
period  of  the  captivity,  the  earnest  of  the  much  longer 
period  of  Judea's  present  desolation  (to  which  the  lan- 
guage "always  waste"  more  fully  applies).     This  marks 
the  Impious  atrocity  of  the  act,  to  assail  God's  people,  who 
had  only  begun  to  recover  from  their  protracted  calami- 
ties,  but  It  la  brought .  .  .  and  they  shall  dwell— rather, 
"And  they  (the  Israelites)  ware  brought . . .  dwelt  safely." 
[Faibbaibk.]     BngUsh   Version  means,  "Against  Israel, 
which  has  been  waste,  but  which  (i. «.,  whose  people)  Is 
low  (at  the  time  of  the  invasion)  brought  forth  out  of  the 
nations  where  they  were  dispersed,  and  shall  be  found  by 
the  invader  dwelling  securely,  so  as  to  seem  an  easy  prey 
to  him."   9.  cloud  . . .  cover  the  land— with  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  forces.    10.  an  evil  thought— as  to  attacking 
Sod's  people  in  their  defenceless  state.    11.  dwell  safely 
— i.  «.,  securely,  without  fear  of  danger  (of.  Esther  9. 19). 
Antlochus,  the  type  of  Antichrist,  took  Jerusalem  without 
l»  blow.    la.  midst  of  the  land— lit.,  the  navel  of  the  land 
{Judges  9.  *7,  Margin).    So,  In   ch.  5.  6,  Israel  Is  said  to 
be  set  "  '.  b  the  midst  of  the  nations ;"  not  physically,  but 
*crall*.  a  central   position  for  being  a  blessing  to  the 
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world  :  so  (as  the  favoured  or  "  beloved  olty,"  Revelatk 
20.  9)  an  object  of  envy.     Gbotius   translates,  "In 
height  of  the  land"  (so  v.  8),  "  the  mountains  of  Israel," 
Israel  being  morally  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  world, 
13.  Sheba,  &c— These  mercantile  peoples,  though  nut 
taking  an  active  part  against  the  cause  of  God,  are  *«U 
pleased  to  see  others  do  it.     Worldliness  makes  then» 
ready  to  deal  in  the  Ill-gotten  spoil  of  the  invaders  oi  God'i 
people.    Gain  Is  before  godliness  with  them  (1  Mactabett 
3.41).      young  lions  — daring  princes  and   leaders.      14 
shalt  thou  not  know  It* — to  thy  cost,  being  visited  v.:tr 
punishment,  whilst  Israel  dwells  safely.   16.  1  will  bring 
thee  against  my  land,  that  the  heathen  may  know  in« 
—so  in  Exodus  9.  16,  God  tells  Pharaoh,  "For  this  cause 
have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power;  and 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth." 
17.  thou  lie  of  whom  i  have  spoken  In  old  time—  liug, 
Ac,  are  here   Identified  with  the  enemies  spoken  of  lu 
other  prophecies  (Numbers  24. 17-24;  Isaiah  27.  1 ;  cf.  Isaiah 
26.  20,  21 ;  Jeremiah  30.  23,  21 ;  Joel  3.  1 ;  Mlcah  5.  5, 6 ;  Isaiah 
11.  12-11;  59.  19;.    God  is  represented  as  addressing  Gog  at 
the  time  of  his  assault;  therefore,  the  "old  time"  Is  the 
time  long  prior,  when  Ezeklel  uttered  these  prophecies1, 
so,  he  also,  as  well  as  Daniel  (11.),  and  Zechariah  (14.),  are 
Included  among  "the  prophets  of  Israel"   here,     many 
yeara — ago.     18.  fury  shall  come  up  in  nay  face  —  Hi., 
note;  in  Hebrew,  the  Idiomatic   expression  for  anger,  a* 
men  lu  auger  breathe  strongly  through  the  nostril*.    As- 
thropopathy  :  God  stooping  to  human  modes  of  thought 
(Psalm  18.  8).  19.  great  shaking— an  earthquake :  physical 
agitations  after  accompanying  social  and  moral  revolu- 
tions.   Foretold  also  in  Joel  3.  16;  cf.  Haggal  2.  6,  7 ;  Mat- 
thew 24.  7,  29;  Revelation  16.  18.    »0.  fishes— disturbed  by 
the  fleets  which  I  will  bring,   fowls,  <fcc— frightened  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  men:  an  ideal  picture,    mountains— i. «., 
the  fortresses  on  the  mountains,  steep  places — lit.,"  stairs 
'Song  of  Solomon  2.  14) ;  steep  terraces  for  vines  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  to  prevent  the  earth  being  washed  down  by 
the  rains,    every  wall — of  towns,  »1.  every  man's  sword 
,  .  .  against  his  brother— I  will  destroy  them  partly  by 
my  people's  sword,  partly  by  their  swords  being  turned 
against  one  another  (of.  2  Chronicles  20.  23).    5W.  plead-* 
forensic  term  ;  because  God  in  His  inflictions  acts  on  the 
principles  of  His  own  immutable  justice,  not  by  arbitrary 
impulse  (Isaiah  66.  10;  Jeremiah  26.  81).    blood  .  .  .  hail 
stoues  .  .  .  Are  — (Revelation  8.  7;  16.21.)  The  imagery  Is 
taken  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  (cf.  Psalm  11.  8).    Antlochus  died  by  "  pestilence"  (S 
Maccabees  9.  5). 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-29.  Continuation  of  the  Pbophbct  against 
Gog.  1.  Repeated  from  ch.  88.  3,  to  Impress  the  prophecy 
more  on  the  mind.    ».  leave  but  the  sixth  part  of  the*— 

Margin,  "strike  thee  with  six  plagues"  (vix.,  pestilence, 
blood,  overflowing  rain,  hailstones,  fire,  brimstone,  oh. 
88.  22) ;  or,  "  draw  thee  back  with  an  hook  of  six  teeth",  (ch. 
38.  4),  the  six  teeth  being  those  six  plagues.  Rather,  "  lead 
thee  about"  [Ludovicus  de  Diku  and  LXX.),  as  Antl- 
ochus was  led  (to  his  ruin)  to  leave  Egypt  for  an  expedl 
tion  against  Palestine;  so  shall  the  last  great  enemy  of 
God  be.  north  parts— from  the  extreme  north.  [Faib- 
baikn.]  3.  bow- In  which  the  Scythians  were  most  ex- 
pert. 4,  9.  (Cf.  v.  17-20.)  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel— 
the  scene  of  Israel's  preservation  shall  be  that  of  the  un- 
godly foe's  destruction.  6.  carelessly — in  self-confident 
security,  the  Isle*— those  dwelling  In  maritime  regions, 
who  had  helped  Gog  with  fleets  and  troops,  shall  be  visited 
with  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  in  their  own  lands.  T.  not 
let  them  pollute  mjr  holy  name — by  their  sins  bringing 
down  Judgments  which  made  the  heathen  think  that  I 
was  unable  or  ud  willing  to  save  my  people.  ■•  It  is  • 
.  .  .  it  is  done— the  prediction  of  the  salvation  of  my 
people,  and  the  ruin  of  their  enemy,  Is  come  to  pass— is 
done:  expressing  that  the  event  foretold  Is  as  certain 
If  it  were  already  accomplished.  9,  19.  The  burning  at 
the  foe's  weapons  implies  that  nothing  belonglns  to 
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shonM  bo  iff  to  pollute  the  land.  The  mm  years  (mmd 
peine  the  «Arred  number)  spent  on  this  work,  Implies  the 
completeness  of  the  cleansing,  and  the  people's  seal  for 
parity.  How  different  from  the  anolent  Israelites,  who 
left  not  morely  the  arms,  bnt  the  heathen  themselves,  to 
remain  among  them  [Faibbaerh]  (Judges  1.  27,  28 ;  2.  2, 
J;  Psalm  ICO.  34-36).  The  desolation  by  Antloohns  began 
i-n  the  one  h  andred  and  forty-first  year  of  the  Seleucldae. 
'from  this  date  to  148,  a  period  of  six  years  and  four  months 
"3800  days,"  Daniel  8.  14),  when  the  temple  worship  was 
restored  (1  Maccabees  4.  52),  God  vouchsafed  many  tri- 
umphs to  His  people ;  from  this  time  to  the  death  of  An- 
tlochus,  early  in  149,  a  period  of  seven  months,  the  Jews 
had  rest,  from  Antloohns,  and  purified  their  land,  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  celebrated  tbe 
Enesenla,  or  feast  of  dedication  (John  10.  22)  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple.  The  whole  period,  In  round  numbers, 
was  seven  years.  Mattathlas  was  the  patriotic  Jewish 
leader,  and  his  third  son,  Judas,  the  military  commander 
under  whom  the  Syrian  generals  were  defeated.  He  re- 
took Jerusalem  and  purified  the  temple.  Simon  and  Jona- 
than, his  brothers,  succeeded  him:  the  Independence  of 
the  Jew*  was  seoured,  and  the  crown  vested  in  the  Asrno- 
neaD  family,  In  which  It  continued  till  Herod  the  Great. 
El.  place  .  .  .  of  grave* — Gog  only  found  a  grave  where 
he  had  expected  the  spoils  of  conquest,  valley— so  vast 
were  to  be  the  masses  that  nothing  but  a  deep  valley 
;  would  suffice  for  their  corpses,  the  passengers  on  the  east 
or  the  sea— those  travelling  on  the  high  road,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  Syria  to  Petra  and  Egypt.  The  publicity 
of  the  road  would  cause  many  to  observe  God's  Judg- 
ments, as  the  stench  (as  BnglUh  Vertion  translate*)  or  the 
multitude  of  graves  (as  Henderson  translate*,  "It  shall 
ttjy{i  the  passenger*")  would  arrest  the  attention  of  passers- 
by.  Their  grave  would  be  close  to  that  of  their  anolent 
prototypes,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  In  the  Dead  Sea,  both 
alike  being  signal  instances  of  God's  Judgments.  13.  I .  .  . 
glorified— in  destroying  the  foe  (ch.  28.  22).  14.  with  the 
passengers — the  men  employed  continually  In  the  bury- 
.riK  were  to  be  helped  by  those  happening  to  pass  by;  all 
were  to  combine,  after  the  end  of  seven  months  shall 
thvy  search — to  see  if  the  work  was  complete.  [Mttnsteb.] 
1ft.  First  "all  the  people  of  the  land"  engaged  In  the  bury- 
in  a;  for  seven  months;  then  special  men  were  employed, 
st  the  end  of  the  seven  months,  to  search  for  any  still  left 
■l) buried.  The  passers-by  helped  them  by  setting  up  a 
mark  near  any  such  bones,  In  order  to  keep  others  from 
hetnt;  defiled  hy  casually  touching  them,  and  that  the 
hurlers  might,  come  aud  remove  them.  Denoting  the 
minute  care  to  pnt  away  every  relic  of  heathen  pollution 
from  the  Holy  Land.  16.  A  city  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
to  reoelve  the  name  Hamonah  (multitude)  to  commemo- 
nite  the  overthrow  of  the  multitudes  of  the  foe.  [Hendeb- 
son,]  The  multitude  of  the  slain  shall  give  a  name  to  the 
Pity  of  Jerusalem  after  the  land  shall  have  been  cleansed. 
fGttoTius.]  Jerusalem  shall  be  famed  as  the  conqueror  of 
multitudes.  17.  (Revelation  19.  17.)  saerinee— anciently 
worshippers  feasted  on  the  sacrifices.  The  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  are  invited  to  the  sacrificial  feast  provided  by 
God  (cf.  Isaiah  18.  6;  84.  0;  Zephanlah  L  7;  Mark  9.  49). 
Here  this  sacrifice  holds  only  a  subordinate  place  In  the 
picture,  and  so  Is  pat  last.  Not  only  shall  their  bones 
lie  long  unbailed,  bat  they  shall  be  stripped  of  the  flesh 
by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  18.  rams  .  .  .  lambs  .  .  . 
goats — by  these  various  animal  victims  used  In  sacrifices 
are  meant  various  ranks  of  men,  princes,  generals  and 
snJdlers  (ef.  Isaiah  34.  0).  Catlings  of  Bashan— ungodly 
men  of  might  (Psalm  22.  12).  Bashan,  beyond  Jordan,  was 
famed  for  it*  fat  cattle.  Fat  implies  prosperity  which 
oft*n  makes  men  refractory  towards  God  (Deuteronomy 
52.  14,  15).  »0.  my  table— the  field  of  battle  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  (ch.  88.  8,  20).  chariots — I.  e.,  charioteers. 
42.  So  the  Iiosm  of  Israel  shall  know  .  .  .  Lord— by 
my  Interposition  for  them.  So,  too,  the  heathen  shall  be 
'.ed  to  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Psalm  102.  16).  U3.  hid 
.  .  my  face— (Deuteronomy  8L  17;  Isaiah  59.  2).  »5.  bring 
ngata  the  captivity— restore  from  calamity  to  proaper- 
itv     the  whale  honse  of  Israel-  -so  "  all  Israel"  (Romans 


11.  26).  The  restorations  of  Israel  heretofore  nare  bees 
partial ;  there  must  be  one  yet  future  that  Is  to  be  < 
*al  (Hosea  1.  11).  in.  After  that  they  have  horn*  t 
shame— the  punishment  of  their  sin :  after  they  have  be- 
come sensible  of  their  guilt,  and  ashamed  of  It  (oh.  20.  48; 
Sfl.  81).  »7.  sanctified  In  them— vindicated  as  holy  in  my 
dealings  with  them.  38.  The  Jews,  having  no  domin- 
ion, settled  country,  or  fixed  property  to  detain  them, 
may  return  at  any  time  without  difficulty  (cf.  Hosea  8.  4, 
5).  !«9.  poured  out  my  Spirit  upon  .  .  .  Israel— the  sure 
forerunner  of  their  conversion  (Joel  2.  28;  Zecharlah  12. 
10).  The  pouring  out  of  His  Spirit  1s  a  pledge  that  He  wil 
hide  His  face  no  more  (2  Corinthians  1.  22;  Ephesians  1 
14;  Phlllpplans  I.  6). 

CHAPTER    XL. 

Ver.  1-49.  The  Remaining  Chaw.,  40.-18..  orv»  a* 
Ideal  PicrrimE  of  the  Rkstobed  Jewish  Temple.  Th« 
arrangements  as  to  the  land  and  the  temple  are,  in  many 
particulars,  different  from  those  subsisting  before  the 
captivity.  There  are  things  in  it  so  improbable  physi- 
cally as  to  preclude  a  purely  literal  interpretation.  The 
general  truth  seems  to  hold  good  that,  as  Israel  served  the 
nations  for  his  rejection  of  Messiah,  so  shall  they  serve 
him  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  when  he  shall  acknowledge 
Messiah  (Isaiah  60.  12;  Zecharlah  14. 17-19 ;  cf.  Psalm  72. 11). 
The  ideal  temple  exhibits,  under  Old  Testament  forms, 
used  as  being  those  then  familiar  to  the  men  whom  Eze- 
klel,  a  priest  himself,  and  one  who  delighted  In  sacrlflolal 
images,  addresses,  not  the  precise  literal  outline,  but  tht 
essential  c/iaracter  of  the  worship  of  Messiah  as  it  shall 
be  when  He  shall  exercise  sway  In  Jerusalem  among  Hla 
own  people,  the  Jews,  and  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  very  fact  that  the  whole  is  a  vision  (v.  2),  not  an  oral 
face-to-face  communication  such  as  that  granted  to  Moses 
(Numbers  12.  6-8),  implies  that  the  directions  are  not  to  b 
understood  so  precisely  literal  as  those  given  to  the  Jew 
ish  lawgiver.  The  description  involves  things  which, 
taken  literally,  almost  Involve  natural  impossibilities. 
The  square  of  the  temple,  in  ch.  42.  20,  is  six  times  as  large 
as  the  circuit  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  temple,  and 
larger  than  all  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  gives 
three  and  a  half  miles  and  140  yards  to  his  temple  square. 
The  boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  were  about  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Again,  the  city  in  Ezekiel  has  an  area  between 
three  or  four  thousand  square  miles,  Including  the  holy 
ground  set  apart  for  the  prince,  priests, and  Levites.  This 
Is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Judea  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan. As  Zlon  lay  In  the  centre  of  the  ideal  city,  the  one- 
half  of  the  sacred  portion  extended  to  nearly  thirty  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem,  i.  «.,  covered  nearly  the  whole  south- 
ern territory,  which  reached  only  to  the  Dead  Sea  (ch.  47. 
19),  and  yet  five  tribes  were  to  have  their  inheritance  o> 
that  side  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  sacred  portion  (ch.  48. 
23-28).  Where  was  land  to  be  found  for  them  there?  A 
breadth  of  but  four  or  five  miles  apiece  would  be  left.  As 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  are  given  the  same  as  nndor 
Moses,  these  Incongruities  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
supposing  physical  changes  about  to  be  effected  In  the 
land  such  as  will  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  purely  literal 
Interpretation.  The  distribution  of  the  land  Is  in  equal 
portions  among  the  twelve  tribes,  without  respect  to  their 
relative  numbers,  and  the  parallel  sections  running  from 
east  to  west.  There  Is  a  difficulty  also  in  the  supposed 
separate  existence  of  the  twelve  tribes,  suoh  separate 
tribeships  no  longer  existing,  and  It  being  hard  to  Imag- 
ine how  they  could  be  restored  as  distinct  tribes,  mingled 
as  they  now  are.  So  the  stream  that  Issued  from  the  east 
threshold  of  the  temple  and  flowed  Into  the  Dead  Sea  1b 
the  rapidity  of  lis  Increase  and  the  quality  of  Its  waters. 
Is  unlike  anything  ever  known  In  Judea  or  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Lastly,  the  catholicity  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  the  spirituality  of  Its  worship,  seem  in* 
compatible  with  a  return  to  the  local  narrowness  and 
"beggarly  elements"  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  carnal  or- 
dinances, disannulled  "because  of  the  unprofltablenets 
thereof"  [Faibbaibn],  (Galatlans  4.  8,  9;  5.  1 ;  Hebrew?  t 
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TO;  MX  18).  "  A  temple  with  sacrifices  now  would  be  a  de- 
nial of  the  all-sufficiency  of- the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He 
wSto  sacrificed  before  confessed  the  Messiah;  He  who 
nhould  sacrifice  now  would  solemnly  deny  him."  iDon- 
oi-as.  ]  These  difficulties,  however,  may  be  all  teeming, 
not  real.  Faith  accepts  God's  word  as  it  Is.  waits  for  the 
%vent,  sure  that  It  will  clear  up  all  such  difficulties.  Per- 
haps, as  some  think,  trie  beao-ldeal  of  a  sacred  common- 
wealth is  given  according  to  the  then  existing  pattern  of 
temple-services,  which  would  he  ihe  Imagery  mint  famil- 
iar tothe  prophet  and  his  hearers  fit  the  time.  The  minute 
particularizing  of  details  is  in  accordance  with  Ezekiel's 
style,  even  in  describing  purely  ideal  scenes.  The  old  tem- 
ple embodied  in  visible  forms  and  rites  spiritual  t rut ;is 
affecting  the  people  even  when  absent  from  It.  80  this 
ideal  temple  Is  made  in  the  absence  of  the  outward  tem- 
ple to  serve  by  description  the  same  purpose  of  symboli- 
cal instruction  ;us  the  old  literal  temple  did  by  forms  and 
acts.  As  in  the  beginning  God  promised  to  be  a  "sanc- 
tuary" (ch.  11.  1«)  to  the  captives  at  the  Chebar,  so  now  at 
the  close  Is  promised  a  complete  restoration  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  theocratic  worship  aud  polity  under  Messiah 
in  Its  noblest  Ideal  (ct.  Jeremiah  31.  38-40).  In  Revelation 
21.  22  "no  temple"  Is  seen,  as  In  the  perfection  of  the  new 
dispensation  the  accidents  of  place  and  form  are  no  longer 
Deeded  to  realize  to  Christians  what  Ezekiel  imparts  to 
Jewish  minds  by  the  imagery  familiar  to  them.  In  Eze- 
klel's  temple  holiness  stretches  over  the  entire  temple,  so 
that  in  this  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  between  the 
different  parts,  as  In  the  old  temple:  parts  left  undeter- 
rnlnate  in  the  latter  obtain  now  a  Divine  sanction,  so  that 
all  arbitrariness  Is  excluded.  So  that  It  Is  to  be  a  perfect 
manifestation  of  ihe  love  of  God  to  His  coveuant  people 
(chs.  40.-13.  12) ;  and  from  It,  as  from  a  new  centre  of  relig- 
ious life,  there  gushes  forth  the  fulness  of  blessings  to 
them,  and  so  toali  peoplefch.  47).  (Faikbairn  and  Hav- 
ernick.J  The  temple  built  at  the  return  from  Babylon 
can  only  very  partially  have  realized  the  model  here 
given.  The  law  is  seemingly  opposed  to  the  gospel  (Mat- 
thew 5.21,  22,  27,  28,  38,  84).  It  is  not  realty  so  (cf.  Matthew 
5.17,  18;  Romans  3.31;  Galatlans  3.21,  22).  It  is  true 
Christ's  sacrifice  superseded  the  law  sacrifices  (Hebrews 
10.  12-18).  Israel's  province  tnay  hereafter  be  to  show  the 
essential  Identity,  even  in  the  minute  details  of  the  tem- 
ple sacrifices,  between  the  law  and  gospel  (Romans  10.  8). 
The  Ideal  of  the  theocratic  temple  will  then  first  be  real- 
ized, la  beginning  of  the  year— the  ecclesiastical  year, 
the  first  month  of  which  wtu,  Nisan.  the  city  .  .  .  thither 
—Jerusalem,  the  centre  to  which  all  the  prophet's  thoughts 
tended,  a.  vision*  of  God-  Divinely-sent  visions,  vary 
high  mountain— Moriah,  very  high,  as  compared  with  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  still  more  so  as  to  Its  moral  elevation 
(ch.  17.  22;  20.40).  by  which— Ezekiel  coming  from  the 
north  is  set  down  at  (an  the  Hebrew  for  "upon"  may  be 
translxUed)  Mount  Moriah,  and  sees  the  city-like  frame  of 
the  temple  stretching  southvxrrd.  In  t>.  8,  "  God  brings  him 
thither,"  i.  «.,  close  up  to  It,  so  as  to  Inspect  it  minutely  (of. 
Revelation  21.  10).  In  this  closing  vision,  as  in  the  open- 
ing one  of  the  book,  the  Divine  hand  is  laid  on  the  pro- 
pnet.and  he  Is  borne  away  in  the  visions  of  God.  But  the 
scene  there  was  by  the  Chebar,  Jehovah  having  forsaken 
Jerusalem  ;  now  it  is  the  mountain  of  God,  Jehovah  hav- 
ing returned  thither;  there,  the  vision  was  calonlated  to 
inspire  terror;  here,  hope  and  assurance.  3.  man— The 
Old  Testament  manifestations  of  heavenly  beings  as  men 
prepared  men's  minds  for  the  coming  incarnation,  brass 
-resplendent,  line — used  for  longer  measurements  (Zech- 
ariah  2.  1).  reed— used  in  measuring  houses  (Revelation 
21. 16).  It  marked  the  straightness  of  the  walls.  5.  Meas- 
ures were  mostly  taken  from  the  human  body.  The  greater 
rntbU,  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  a  little  more  than  two  feet:  exceeding  theordinary 
etUHt  (from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist) by  an  hand-breath,  i.  e., 
twenty -one  inches  1b  ad.  Cf.  ch.  43.  IS,  with  ch.  40.  5.  The 
palm  was  the  full  breadth  of  the  hand,  three  and  a  half 
Inches,  breadth  of  the  building — i.  «.,  the  boundary 
wall.  The  lmperfectlous  in  tbe  old  temple's  boundary 
trail  were  to  have  no  plaoe  here.  The  building*  attached 
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to  it  hat.      *en  sometimes  it  mod  to  common  uses;  e.gi  t 
Jeremiah  #as  imprisoned  In  ore  (Jeremiah  20.  2;  23.2s   i« 
But  now  all  these  were  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord.    The  gat*   L 
and  doorways  to  the  cfty  of  God  were  to  be  Imprinted  I    .  • 
their  architecture  with  the  idea  of  the  exclusion  of  everj  q 
thing  defiled  (Revelation  21.27).    The  east  gate  was  to  fc   ,,. 
especially  sacred,  as  it  was  through  it  the  glory  of  Go  '. 
had  departed  (ch.  11.23),  and  through  it  the  glory  was  t  , 
return  (ch.43.  1,  2;  44.  2,  3).    6.  the  stairs— seven  in  nnrr  L 
ber  (v.  2tb.     threshold— the  sill.     [Fairbairn.]     othe  „ 
threshold— Fa  rRKATRS  considers  there  Is  bnt  onetbrei    C 
hold,  and  translates,   "even   the  one  threshold,  one  ro  L 
broad."     But  there  Is  another  threshold  mentioned  In  1,  C 
7.    The  two  thresholds  here  seem  to  be  the  upper  and  th 
lower,    7.  chamber— These  chambers  were  for  the  use  o  w 
the  Levltes  who  watched  at  the  temple  gates;    guarc  n 
chamliert  (2  Kings  22.  4  ;  1  Chronicles  ft.  26,  27);  also  for  d« 
positing  utensils  and  musical  Instruments  in.    V.  posta- 
project  I  n  g  col  u  in  n  -  faced  fronts  of  the  sides  of  the  doorwas  L 
opposite  to  one  another.     1)4.  space— rather,  "the  bound  t 
ary."      16.   narrow— latticed.     I  Hex  person.]     The    an  ^ 
cients  had  no  glass,  so  they  had  them  latticed,  narrow  1  ; 
the  Interior  of  the  walls,  and  widening  at  the  ezterioi  E 
"Made  fast,"  or  "  firmly  fixed  in  the  chambers."    fMAo  g], 
RKR.I     arches— rather,  "porches  "    pavement — tesselate   U 
mosaic  (Esther  1.8).    chambers — serving  as  lodgings  fo  L 
the  priests  on  duty  lu  the  temple,  and  as  receptacles  o,  L 
the  tithes  of  salt,  wtneand  oil.    18.  The  higher  pavemeni  H 
was  level  with  the  entrance  of  the  gates,  the  lower  was  01  \\ 
either  side  of  the  raised  pavement  thus  formed.   Wherea  ,< 
Solomon's  temple  had  an  outer  court  open  to  alteration  ,■, 
and  even  Idolatrous  lnnovatlons(2Kings 23. 11,12;  1  Chron  $ 
Icles  20.  5),  in  this  there  was  to  be  no  room  for  human  cor,  L 
ruptions.     Its  compass  was  exactly  defined,  100  cubltsj  C 
and  the  fine  pnvement  implied  It  was  to  be  trodden  onlj  i, 
by  clean  feet  (cf.  Isaiah  35.8).     »0-)87.  The  different  ap,  L 
proaches  corresponded  in  plan.    In  the  case  of  these  tw^ 
other  gates,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  bul'dlni  [T, 
with  thirty  chambers  such  as  was  found  on  the.  east  side,  .. 
Only  one  was  needed,  and  it  tru  assigned  to  the  east  a^  E 
being  the  sacred  quarter,  sad  that  most  conveniently  slt(  E 
uated  for  the  officiating  priests.    '33.  and  toward  the  eas   E 
—an  elliptical  expression  for  "The  gab)  of  the  inner  cour 
was  over  against  the  (outer)  gate  toward  the  north  1  Jus|  L 
as  tbe  Inner  gate  was  over  against  the  outer  gate)  towart]  E 
the  east."    a*-37.  The  inner  court  and  Its  gates,    accord* 
Ing  to  these  measures — viz.,  the  measures  of  the  oute 
gate.    The  figure  and  proportions  of  the  inner  answere< 
to  the  outer.    30.  This  verse  is  omitted  In  LXX.,  the  Vat- 
ican MS.  and  others.    The  dimensions  r.ere  of  the  inrei 
gate  do  not  correspond  to  the  outer,  though  v.  28  asse  U 
that  they  do.    Havkbnick,  retaining  the  verse,  under 
stands  it  of  another  porch  looking  inwards  towards  th* 
temple,    arches— the  porch.    [Fairbajrn.)   Thecolumm 
on  which  the  arches  rest.    [Henderson.)    31.  eight  .it  p. 
— the  outer  porch  had  only  teve-n  (v.  20).     37.  posta—LX  X 
and  Vulgate  read,  "the  porch,"  which  answers  better  to  v.  31 
84.    "The  arches"  or  "porch."   [Maurer.]  38.  chamber. 
.  .  .  entries — lit.,  a  chamber  and  its  door,    by  the  post*— 
i,  e.,  at  or  dote  by  the  posts  or  column*,   where  they  wan  lied 
the  burnt  offering—  this  does  not  apply  to  sll  the  gates 
but  only  to  the  north  gate.      For  Leviticus  1.11  direct* 
the  sacrifices  to  be  killed  north  of  the  altar .  and  ch.  8.  5 
calls  the  north  gate,  "  the  gate  of  the  alta-."    And  v.  K 
particularly  mentions  the  north  gate.    43.  hooks — cooking 
apparatus  for  cooking  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  that  fell  to 
the  priests.     The   hooks  were  "fastened"  in  the   walls 
within  the  apartment,  to  hang  the  meat  from,  so  as  tc 
roast    It.     The  Hebrew  comes    from    a    root  "fixed"  or 
"placed."    44.  the  chambers  of  the  singer* — (u'oln  n  n/n- 
ber,  as  proved  by  what  follows:  "and  their  prospect  (»  «. 
the  prospect  of  one)  was  toward  the  south,  (and)  ons  to- 
ward   the  north."     So  LXX.     46.  Zadofr—  lineally   ie 
scended  from  Aaron ;  he  had  the  high  pi  iesthood  con 
ferred  on  him  by  Solomon,  who  had  set  aside  the  faijilj 
of  I  thamar  because  of  the  part  which  Ablatf-.ir  had  take* 
in  the  rebellion  of  Adonljah  (1  Kings  1.7;  2.28,27).    47 
court  .  .  .  an  hnndred  cubits  .  .  .  four  sun  are — no*  •'<■ 
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confounded  with  the  inner  court,  or  oonrt  of  Israel, 
£  loh  was  open  to  all  who  had  sacrifices  to  bring,  and 
£  lit  round  the  three  sides  of  the  sacred  territory  100  cn- 

*  b  broad.  This  court  was  100  cubits  square,  aDd  had  the 
'  ar  In  it,  in  front  of  the  temple.    It  was  the  court  of  the 

'  est*,  and  hence  is  connected  wU>*  I  hof/j  who  had  charge 
Ithe  altar  and  the  music.    J*he  description  here  is  brief, 

*!the  things  connected  with  ib'.a  portion  were  from  the 
it  d  vinely  regulated.    48,  49.  These  two  verses  belong 

"bh.  41.,  which  treats  of  the  temple  Itself,    twenty  .  .  . 

1  ven  cubits — in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  8.  3)  "twenty 
.  tnt  cubits."    The  breadth  perhaps  was  ten  and  a  half; 

*  tings  (5. 3,  designates  the  number  by  the  letter  next 
'led  number,  "ten;"  Kzeklel  here,  by  the  larger  num- 
lr,"  eleven."    [Menochitjs.]    LXX.  read  "  twelve."    he 

ought  me  by  the  step* — they   were    ten    !n   uu  tuber 
IX.  1. 


I. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


er.  1-28.  The  Chambers  and  Ohsah  knts  ok  the  Tem- 
e.  1.  tabernacle— as  In  the  measurement  of  the  outer 
ijreb  he  had  pointed  to  Solomon's  tempi*. ;  so  here  Id  the 
Mifice  Itself,  he  points  to  the  old  tabernacle,  which  being 
j[ht  boards  in  breadth  (each  one  and  a  half  cubits  broad) 
j>uld  make  in  all  twelve  cubit*,  as  here.  Tnlernatly  it 
as  only  ten  cubits,  3.  length  thereof— viz.,  of  the  holy 
ace.  [Fairbairn.]  3.  Inward— towards  the  most  holy 
ace.  4.  thereof— of  the  holy  of  holies,  before  the  Ura- 
i.  e.,  before,  or  in  front  of  the  most  holy  pl-ace  (so  "  tom- 
ls  used  in  1  Kings  6.8).  The  angel  went  In  and  meas- 
«d  it,  whilst  Ezekiel  stood  in  front.  In  the  only  part  of 
!e  temple  accessible  to  him.  The  dimensions  of  the  two 
lartments  are  the  same  as  In  Solomon's  temple,  since 
lng  fixed  originally  by  God,  they  are  regarded  as  finally 
termined.  5.  side  chamber — the  singular  used  eollect- 
ely  for  the  plural.  These  chambers  were  appendages  at- 
vched  to  the  outside  of  the  temple,  on  the  west,  north 
hd  south  ;  for  on  the  east  side,  the  prlnclpaJ  entrance, 
iere  were  no  chambers.  The  narrowness  of  the  cham- 
srs  was  in  order  that  the  beams  be  supported  without 
eedlng  pillars.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the  hall  at 
oyunjlk,  a  large  central  hall,  called  the  oracle,  with 
waller  rooms  bnlJt  round  It.  6.  might  .  .  .  hold,  but 
.  not  hold  In  .  .  .  frail  of  the  house — 1  Kings  6.  S, 
(lis  ns  there  were  rests  made  in  the  walls  of  the  temple 
tr  supports  to  the  side-chambers;  but  the  temple  wails 
Id  not  thereby  become  part  of  this  side  building;  they 
tood  separate  from  it.  "They  entered,"  viz.,  the  beams 
f  the  chambers,  which  were  three-storied,  and  thirty  In 
msecntlve  order,  entered  into  the  wall,  i.  e.,  were  made 

>  lean  ou  rests  projecting  from  the  wall.  7.  the  breadth 
.  .  so  increased  from  the  lowest  ...  to  the  highest— 
«.,  the  breadth  of  the  internal  space  above  was  greater 
mn  that  below.  8.  foundations  .  .  .  six  .  .  .  cubits— 
ye  sub-structure,  on  which  the  foundations  rested,  was 

full  reed  Of  six  cubits,  great^-ii*.,  to  the  extremity  or 
x>t,  viz.,  of  the  hand.  [Henderson.]  "To  the  Joining," 
r  point,  where  the  foundation  of  one  chamber  ceased 
nd  another  began.  [Faikbairn.]  9.  that  which  was 
sft — there  was  an  unoccupied  place  within  chambers 
lat  belonged  to  the  house.  The  buildings  in  this  unoc- 
ttpied  place,  west  of  the  temple,  and  so  much  resembling 
;  in  size,  imply  that  no  place  was  to  be  left  which  was  to 
e  held,  as  of  old,  not  sacred.  Manasseh  (2  Kings  23.  11) 
»d  abused  these  " suburbs  of  the  temple "  to  keeping 
orses  sacred  to  the  grin.  All  excuse  for  such  abomlna- 
ons  was  henceforth  to  be  taken  away,  the  Lord  claim- 
lg  every  space,  and  filling  up  this  also  with  sacred  ereo- 
frns.  [Fairbaikn.J  10.  the  chambers— i.e.,  of  the  priests 
i  the  court:  between  these  and  the  side-chambers  was 
■>e  wldeness,  &c.  Whilst  long  details  are  given  as  to  the 
Sainbers,  Ac,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
ant.  Fairbatrn  thus  interprets  this:  In  future  there  was 

>  be  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  Divine  idea,  such  as  there 
ad  not  been  before.  The  dwellings  of  His  people  should 
II  become  true  sanctuaries  of  piety.  Jehovah  Himself, 
i  the  full  display  of  the  Divine  8heklnah,  shall  come  in 
:*  room  of  the  ark  of  thf    xjvenant  (Jeremiah  &  18,  17V 


The  interior  of  the  temple  stands  empty,  waiting  lor  *£1» 
entrance  to  fill  it  with  His  glory  (ch.  43.  1-12).  It  is  tht 
same  temple,  but  the  courts  of  it  have  become  different 
to  accommodate  a  more  numerous  people.  The  euttrt 
compass  of  the  temple  mount  has  become  a  holy  of  holies 
(ch.  43.  12).  19-15.  Sum  of  tbo  measures  of  the  temph 
and  of  the  buildings  behind  aud  on  the  side  of  It.  10. 
galleries— terrace  buildings.  On  the  west  or  back  of  the 
temple,  there  was  a  separate  place  occupied  by  building* 
of  the  same  external  dimensions  as  the  temple,  i.  e.,  oik- 
hundred  cubits  square  in  the  entire  compass.  [Faik- 
bairn.] 16.  covered— being  the  highest  windows  thev 
were  "  covered  "  from  the  view  below.  Or  else  "  covered  ' 
with  lattice-work.  17.  by  measure—  measurements  (were 
taken).  [FAIRBAIRN.]  21.  appearnm-e  of  the  one  M 
the  appearance  of  the  other— the  appearance  of  thf- 
sanctuary  or  holy  of  holies  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
temple.  They  differed  only  in  magnitude,  2'2.  table 
.  .  .  before  the  Lord— the  altar  of  incense  (ch.  44.10); 
at  !t,  not  at  the  table  of  sliewbread,  the  priests  dally 
ministered.  It  stood  in  front  of  the  ve..,  .ind  Is  there- 
fore said  to  be  "  before  the  Lord."  It  Is  called  a  table, 
as  being  that  at  which  the  Lord  will  lake  delight  in  Ills 
people,  as  at  a  feast.  Heuce  its  dimensions  are  larget 
than  that  of  old— three  cubits  high,  two  broad.  Instead 
of  two  and  one.  '-43.  thlch  planks— a  thick-plank  work 
at  the  threshold. 

CHAPTER     XLil. 
Ver.  1-20.    C'hamhkrh  ok  ttik  Priests  :  Measurements 
OF  the  TKMPI.K.     9.  Before  the  length  of  an  hundred 

tnblts — i.e..  Before  "the  separate  place,"  which  was  that 
length  (ch.  41.  13).  He  had  before  spoken  of  chambers  for 
the  officiating  priests  on  the  north  and  sonth  gates  of  the 
inner  court  (ch.  40.  44-48).  He  now  returns  to  take  a  more 
exact  view  of  them.  9.  shorter — i.  e.,  the  building  became 
narrower  as  it  rose  iu  height.  The  chambers  were  many: 
so  "  in  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  "  (John  14. 
2);  and  besides  these  there  was  much  "room"  still  left 
(cf.  Luke  14.  22).  The  chambers,  though  private,  were  near 
the  temple.  Prayer  in  our  chambers  is  to  prepare  ns 
for  public  devotions,  and  to  help  ns  In  improving  them. 
16.  five  hundred  reeds—  LXX.  substitute  "cubita"  for 
"reeds,"  to  escape  the  Immense  compass  assigned  to  the 
whole,  viz.,  a  square  of  500  rods  or  8000  cubits  (two  feet 
each;  ch.  40.  6),  in  all  a  square  of  one  and  one-seventh 
miles,  i.e.,  more  than  all  ancient  Jerusalem;  also,  there 
Is  much  space  thus  left  unappropriated.  Fairbairn 
rightly  supports  English  Version,  which  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  vast  extent  is  another  feature  marking  the 
ideal  character  of  the  temple.  It  symbolizes  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  Jehovah-Mes- 
siah shall  reign  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  (Isaiah  2.  2-4 ;  Jeremiah  8.  17 ;  Romans 
11.  12,  15).  20.  wall  .  .  .  separation  between  .  .  .  hum> 
tuary  and  .  .  .  profane— no  longer  shall  the  wall  of  par- 
tition be  to  separate  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  (Ephesians 
2, 14),  but  to  separate  the  sacred  from  the  profane.  The 
lowness  of  It  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
(the  object  of  the  wall,  Revelation  21.  12).  But  its  square 
form  (as  in  the  city,  Revelation  21.  18)  is  the  emblem  oi 
the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  (Hebrews  14.  28), 
resting  on  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
chief  corner-stone. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

Ver.  1-27.  Jehovah's  Return  to  the  TanrLE.  every 
thing  was  now  ready  for  His  reception.  As  the  She» 
kinah-glory  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  old  tem- 
ple, so  it  was  to  be  in  the  new  in  a  degree  as  much  more 
transcendent  as  the  proportions  of  the  new  exceeded 
those  of  the  old.  The  fact  that  the  Sheklnah-glory  wa§ 
not  in  the  second  temple  proves  that  It  cannot  b*  thai 
temple  which  is  meant  in  the  prophecy.  2.  the  'way  «* 
tike  east— the  way  whereby  the  glory  had  departed  (ch.  U 
22,23),  and  rested  on  Mount  Olivet  (ot  Zechariah  14,4! 
his  voice  .  .  .  like  .  .  .  tetany  wat«r»  -<Ho  JSHf/fc*-*  v-*..^ 

gl» 
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rightly,  as  ch.  1. 24,  "voice  of  the  Almighty;"  Revelation  1. 
18;  it  2,  prove.  Not  as  Faibbaibn  translates,  "  Its  noise." 
earth  hit  glory — (Revelation  18.  1.)  3.  when  I  came  to 
aestroy  the  clty--i.  «.,  to  prononnce  God's  word  for  its 
destruction.  So  completely  did  the  prophets  Identify 
themselves  with  Him  In  whose  name  they  spake.  6. 
the  man— who  had  been  measuring  the  buildings  (ch.  40. 
1).  1.  the  place— i.  e.,  beheld  the  place  of  my  throne,  4a 
—the  place  on  which  your  thoughts  have  so  much  dwelt 
(Isaiah  2. 1-3;  Jeremiah  S.  17;  Zecharlah  14. 16-20;  Malachl 
11).  God  from  the  first  claimed  to  be  their  King  polit- 
ically as  well  as  religiously  :  and  had  resisted  their  wish 
to  have  a  human  king,  as  implying  a  rejection  of  Him  as 
'  68  proper  Head  of  the  state.  Even  when  He  yielded  to 
*belr  wish,  It  was  with  a  protest  ngalnr*.  their  king  ruling 
wxoept  as  His  vicegerent.  When  Messiah  shall  reign  at 
Jerusalem,  He  shall  realize  then  first  the  original  idea  of 
the  theocracy,  with  Its  at  once  Divine  and  human  king 
reigning  In  righteousness  over  a  people  all  righteous  fv.  12; 
Isaiah  52.  1 ;  54.  18;  60.  21).  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  .  .  . 
*»r  aver — (Revelation  21.8.)  0.  carcasses  of  their  king* 
—It  is  supposed  that  some  of  their  idolatrous  kings  were 
burled  within  the  bounds  of  Solomon's  temple.  [Hender- 
son.] Rather,  "the  carcasses  of  their  idols,"  here  called 
"  kings,"  as  having  had  lordship  over  them  In  past  times 
(Isaiah  26. 18);  but  henceforth  Jehovah,  alone  their  right- 
ful lord,  shall  be  their  king,  and  the  idols  that  had 
jeen  their  "kings"  would  appear  but  as  "carcasses." 
Hence  these  defunct  kings  are  associated  with  the  "  high 
places"  In  v.  7.  [Faibbaibn.]  Leviticus  26.  30;  Jeremiah 
16.  18,  confirm  this.  Manasses  had  built  altars  In  the 
oourts  of  the  temple  to  the  host  of  heaven  (2  Kings  21.  6; 
28.  6).  10.  shovr  the  house  .  .  .  that  they  may  he 
•chained  of  their  Iniquities — When  the  spirituality  of 
the  Christian  scheme  is  shown  to  men  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
It  makes  them  "ashamed  of  their  iniquities."  12.  whole 
.  .  .  most  holy — This  superlative,  which  had  been  used 
inclusively  of  the  holy  of  holies  (Exodus  26.  34).  was  now 
io  characterise  the  entire  building.  This  all-pervading 
»nctlty  was  to  be  "the  law  of  the  (whole)  house,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Levltloal  law,  which  confined  the 
peculiar  sanctity  to  a  single  apartment  of  It.  13-27.  As 
to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which  was  the  appointed 
means  of  access  to  God.  15.  Altar — Hebrew,  "Harel," 
1.  e.,  mount  of  God;  denoting  the  high  security  to  be  Im- 
parted by  it  to  the  restored  Israel.  It  was  a  high  place, 
bat  a  high  place  of  God,  not  of  idols,  from  the  altar— 
Ht.,  "the  lion  of  God,"  ArieiX  (in  Isaiah  29.  1,  "Ariel"  Is 
applied  to  Jerusalem).  MKNOCHrtre  supposes  that  on  it 
four  animals  were  carved ;  the  lion  perhaps  was  the  upper- 
wotjt,  whence  the  horns  were  made  to  Issue.  Gkskniuh 
regards  the  two  words  as  expressing  the  hearth  or  flre- 
plae*  of  the  altar.  18.  square  in  the  four  squares — square 
an  the  four  sides  of  its  squares.  [Faibbaibn.]  17.  settle 
— ledge.  [Faibbaibn.]  stairs— rather,  "the  ascent,"  as 
"steps"  up  to  God's  altar  were  forbidden  In  Exodus  20.  26, 
l»-*7.  The  sacrifices  here  are  not  mere  commemorative, 
but  propitiatory  ones.  The  expressions,  "blood"  (v.  18), 
and  "  for  a  sin  offering"  (v.  19,  21,  22),  prove  this.  In  the 
Uteral  sense  they  can  only  apply  to  the  second  temple. 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation  they  would  directly 
oppose  the  doctrine  taught  in  Hebrews  10.  1-18,  viz.,  that 
Christ  has  by  one  offering  for  ever  atoned  for  sin.  How- 
ever, it  is  posHble  that  they  might  exist  with  a  retrospective 
reference  to  Christ's  sufferings,  as  the  Levitlcal  sacrifices 
had  a  prospective  reference  to  them;  not  propitiatory  in 
themselves,  but  memorials  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
t»f  His  propitiatory  sufferings,  which  form  the  foundation 
if  His  kingdom,  lest  they  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
glory  of  that  kingdom.  [De  Burgh.]  The  particularity 
vt  the  directions  make  It  unlikely  that  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  merely  vague  spiritual  sense,  30.  cleanse 
—Ut.,  make  expiation  for.  81.  barn  It  .  .  .  without  the 
sanctuary — (Hebrews  13. 11.)  26.  consecrate  themselves 
—HL./Ul  their  hands,  viz.,  with  offerings;  referring  to  the 
inxle  of  consecrating  a  priest  (Exodus  a».  24,  85).  2«. 
&»▼•»  days — referring  to  the  original  directions  of  Moses 
far  B»ven  days'  pnrtflcit'.or.  »*»r*i«?e  of  the  altar  (Exodus 
flltf 


29.  87).    27.  1  will  accept  you- <Ctl.  20.  40,  tl ;  Romans 

1;  1  Peter  2.  5.) 

CHAPTER    XLIV. 

Ver.  1-31.     Obdinancks    fob  thb   Prince   and  ij 
Priest*.    2.  shut  .  .  .  not  be  opened— (Job  12.  14:  lsal 
22.  22;   Revelation  8.  7.)    "Shut"  to  the  people  (Exodus 
21,22),  but  open  to  "the  prince"  (i>.  3),  he  holding  the  pis 
of  God  in  political  concerns,  as  the  priests  do  In  splritn. 
As  a  mark  of  respect,  to  an  Eastern  monarch,  the  gate 
which   he  enters  1s  thenceforth  shut  to  all  other  perso 
(cf.  Exodus  19.  24).     3.  the  prince— not   King  Messiah, 
He  never  would  offer  a  burnt  offering  for  Himself,  as  t 
prince  is  to  do  (ch.  4«.  4).    The  prince  must  mean  the  cl* 
ruler  under  Messiah.    His  connection  with  the  east  ga 
(by  which  the  Jyird  had  returned  to  His  temple)  lmplli 
that,  as  ruling  under  God,  he  is  to  stand  In  a.  place 
peculiar  nearness  to  God.     He  represents  Messiah,  wl 
entered  heaven,  the  true  sanctuary,  by  a  way  that  no 
other  could.  viz.,  by   Ills  own   holiness;   all  others  mo 
enterasslnnersbyfalt.il  In  His  blood,  through  grace. 
bread  before  the  Lord — a  custom  connected  with  saci 
flees  (Genesis  31.  54;  Exodus  18.  12;  24.  11 ;  1  Corinthians 
18).    4,  Ac.    Directions  as   to  the  priests.     Their  acts 
desecration  are  attributed  to  "  the  house  of  Israel"  (v.  6, 
as  the  sins  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  people  acted  ai 
reacted  on  one  another;   "like  people,  like  priest"  (Jer 
mlah    5.    31  ;    Hosea  4.   9).     7.  unclrcnmr.iaed   in    heart 
Israelites  circumcised  outwardly,  but  wanting  the  tn 
circumcision  of  the  heart  (Deuteronomy  10.  16;  Acts  7.  S 
nnclrcnmclsed  In  flesh — not  having  even  the  ontwai 
badge  of  the  covenant  people.    8.  keepers  .  .  .  for  yoai 
selves  —  such   as  yourselves  thought  fit,   not  such    as  i 
approve  of.    Or  else,  "Ye  have  not  yourselves  kept  tl 
charge  of  my  holy  things,  but  have  set  others  as  keepe 
of  my  charge  1n  my  sanctuary  for  yourselves.''  fMAfTBKi 
10,  11.  Levtte*  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  bear  (viz,,  the  punlshmei 
of )  their  Iniquity  .  .  .  Yet  they  shall  be  ministers — i 
Mark,  a  Levite,  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Acts  4.  36),  was  pui 
lshed  by  Pa  til   for  losing  an  opportunity  of  bearing  tl 
cross  of  Christ,  and  yet  was  afterwards  admitted  into  h 
friendship  again,  and  showed  his  zeal  (Acts  18,  18;  15.  3 
Colossians  4.  10;  2  Timothy  4.  11).    One  may  be  a  believe 
and  that  too  in  a  distinguished  place,  and  yet  lose  sow 
special  honour — be  acknowledged  as  pious,  yet  be  exclude 
from  some  dignity.  [Bengkl.]   charge  at  the  gates— Be 
ter  to  be  "a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  God,  than  1 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness"  (Psalm  84.  10).    Thong 
standing  as  a  mere  doorkeeper,  it  is  in  the  house  of  Gcx 
which  hath  foundations;  whereas  he  who  dwells  with  tb 
wicked,  dwells  In  but  shifting  tents.     IS.   Zodok— Tb 
priests  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  were  to  be  discharged  froi 
ministrations  in  the  temple,  because  of  their  corrnptloni 
following  In  the  steps  of  Ell's  sons,  against  whom  tb 
same  denunciation  was  uttered  (1  Samuel  2.  82. 85).   Zadol 
according  to  his  name,  which  means  righteous,  and  hi 
line,  were  to  succeed  (1  Kings  2.  85;  1  Chronicles  24.  S),  s 
they  did  not  take  part  In  the  general  apostasy  to  the  aam 
degree,  and  perhaps  [Faibbaibn ]  the  prophet,  referrln 
to  their  original  state,  speaks  of  them  as  tney  appear* 
when  first  chosen  to  the  office.    17.  linen— eymbollca 
of  purity.    Wool  soon  Induces  perspiration  In  the  sultr; 
East,  and  so  becomes  uncleanly.    18.  bonnets—  turban* 
19.  not  sanctify  the  people  with  their  garments — viz 
those  peculiarly  priestly  vestments  In  which  they  minis 
tered    in    the    sanctuary.      20.    Neither  .  .  ,  ihavi 
heads— as  mourners  do  (Leviticus  21. 1-6).    The  worship 
pers  of  the  Egyptian  idols  Serapls  and  Isls  shaved  thel 
heads:  another  reason  why  Jehovah's  priests  are  not  U 
do  so      nor  suffer  .  .  .  locks  to  grow  long — as  the  luxu 
rlous,  barbarians,  and  soldiers  In  warfare  did.  [Jkromx. 
21.  Neither  .  .  .  wine— lest  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  thefc 
devotion  should  be  mistaken  for  inebriation,  as  In  Peter*i 
case   (Acts   2.    18,   15,   18).     28.  I   am  their   iuherttanr*- 
(Numbers  18.  20;  Deuteronomy  10.  9;  18. 1 ;  Joshua  18. 14,  SB. 

30.  give  .  .  .  priest  the  first  .  .  .  that  he  may  mbm  Ck> 
blessing  to  rest— (Proverbs  A  9,  10;  Malachl  S.  10. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

Ver.  1-26.    Aiaotmbnt  or  the  Land  fob  the  Sanotu- 
sJRT,  THE  CITY,  AND  THE  PBIXCX.     1.  •iTer  am  oMmtion— 
-QtHS  a  Hebrew  root  to  heave  or  ro<*e ;  because  when  any- 
thing was  offered  to  God,  the  offerer  raised  the  hand.    The 
«**»cia]  territorial  division  for  the  tribes  is  given  in  eh.  47., 
t      Only  Jehovah's  portion  Is  here  subdivided   Into  Its 
5«ir«e  parts:  (1)  that  for  the  sanctuary  (v.  2,  8);  (2)  that  for 
ihe  priext.*  (t>.  4) ;  (3)  that  for  the  Levltes  (v.  5).    Ct  ch.  48. 
i  '3      live  and   twenty   thousand   reeds,  Ac. — so   BnfflUh 
lotion  rightly  fills  the  ellipsis  (ct  /Vots.oh.  42.  18).   Henoe 
'cubits"  are  mentioned  in  v.  2,  not  here,  implying  that 
-Aere  alone  cubits  are  meant.    Talcing  each  reed  at  twelve 
foot,  the  area  of  the  whole  would  be  a  square  of  sixty 
m  ies  on  each  side.     The  whole  forming  a  square  be- 
U  ,!"as  tho  settled  stability  of  the  community  and  the  har- 
m  my  of  a.l  classes.    "The  holy  portion  of  the  Lord"  (». 
1)  t-omprlsed  the  whole  length,  and  only  two- fifths  of  the 
breadth.    The  outer  territory  In  Its  distribution  harmon- 
izes with  the  inner  and  more  sacred  arrangements  of  the 
sanctuary.    No  room  Is  to  be  given  for  oppression  (see  v.  8), 
all  having  ample  provision  made  for  their  wants  and 
comforts.  All  will  mutually  co-operate  without  constraint 
or  contention.    7.  The  prince's  possession  Is  to  consist  of 
two  halves,  one  on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east,  of  the 
tacred  territory.    The  prlnoe,  as  head  of  the  holy  com- 
munity, stands  In  closest  connection  with  the  sanctuary ; 
his  possession,  therefore,  on  both  sides  must  adjoin  that 
which  was  peculiarly  the  Lord's.    [Kaibbaibn.]    13.  The 
standard  weights  were  lost  when  the  Chaldeans  destroyed 
the  temple.    The  threefold  enumeration  of  shekels,  twen- 
ty, twenty-five,  fifteen,  probably  refers  to  coins  of  differ- 
ent value,  representing  respectively  so  many  shekels,  the 
three  collectively  making  up   a  mcmeh.     By  weighing 
these  together  against  the  month,  a   test  was  afforded 
whether  they  severally  had  their  proper  weight:  sixty 
shekels  In  all,  containing  one  coin  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
(fifteen  shekels),  another  a  third  (twenty  shekels),  another 
a  third  and  a  twelfth  (twenty-five  shekels).  [Menochius.] 
LXX.  read,  "fifty  shekels  shall  be  your  maneh."    18-15. 
[n  these  oblations  there  is  a  progression  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  kind  and  the  quantity:  of  the  corn,  the  sixth 
of  a  tenth,  i.  e.,  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  quantity  specified; 
of  the  oil,  the  tenth  of  a  tenth,  i.  «.,  an  hundredth  part; 
and  of  the  flock,  one  from  every  200.    18.  The  year  Is  to 
begin  with  a  consecration  service,  not  mentioned  under 
the  Levltical  law;  but  an  earnest  of  It  Is  given  In  the 
feast  of  dedication  of  the  second  temple,  which  cele- 
brated Its  purification  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  after  Its  de- 
filement by  Antlochus.    30.  for  him  that  Is  simple— for 
sins  of  Ignorance  (Leviticus  4.  2, 18,  27).    SI.  As  a  new  sol- 
emnity, the  feast  of  consecration  is  to  prepare  for  the 
passover,  so  the  passover  itself  is  to  have  different  sacri- 
fices from  those  of  the  Mosaic  law.    Instead  of  one  ram 
and  seven  lambs  for  the  dally  burnt  offering,  there  are  to 
be  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams.    So  also  whereas  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  had  Its  own  offerings,  which  dimin- 
ished as  the  days  of  the  feast  advanced,  here  the  same  are 
appointed  as  on  the  passover.    Thus  it  Is  implied,  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  Is  to  give  place  to  its  spirit,  those 
outward  rites  of  Judaism  having  no  intrinsic  efficacy,  but 
symbolizing  the  spiritual  truths  of  Messiah's  kingdom, 
as  for  Instance  the  perfect  holiness  which  is  to  character- 
ise It.    Ct  1  Corinthians  5.  7,  8,  as  to  our  spiritual  "  pass- 
over,"  wherein,  at  the  Lord's  supper,  we  feed  on  Christ  by 
faith,  accompanied  with  "the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth."     Literal  ordinances,  though  not  sla- 
vishly bound  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  will  set  forth  the 
•"•tholic  and  eternal  verities  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

Ver.  1  84.  Continuation  of  the  Obdinasois  for  thb 
Pkincxanw  fob  the  People  in  their  Worship.  3.  The 
prince  is  to  go  through  the  east  gate  without,  (open  on  the 
-•bbath  only,  to  mark  its  peculiar  sanctity)  to  the  en- 
•a-anceof  the  gat*  of  the  Inner  court;  be  Is  to  go  uo  further, 


but  "stand  by  the  post"  (ct  1  Kings  8.  14.  22,  Solonaot 
standing  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  In  ihe  prenenae  of 
the  congregation ;  also  2  Kings  11.  14  ;  28.  8,  "  by  a  pillar:'' 
the  customary  place),  the  court  within  belonging  exolos 
lvely  to  the  priests.    There,  as  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  peculiarly  near  relation  to  Ood,  he  Is  to  present 
his  offerings  to  Jehovah,  whilst  at  a  greater  distance,  the 
people  are  to  stand  worshipping  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
same  entrance.    The  offerings  on  sabbaths  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  imply  that  the  worship  of  God 
is  to  be  conducted  by  the  prince  and  people  In  a  more 
munificent  spirit  of  self-sacrificing   liberality  than  for- 
merly.   9.  The  worshippers  were  on  the  great  feast*  to 
pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  through  the  temple  court*, 
in  order  that,  in  such  a  throng  as  should  attend  the  festi- 
vals, the  ingress  and  egress  should  be  the  more  unim- 
peded, those  going  out  not  being  in  the  way  of  those 
coming  in.    10.  prime*  lm  the  midst— not  Isolated  n«  »i 
other  times,  but  Joining  the  great  throng  of  worshippers 
at  their  head,  after  the  example  of  David  (Paalm  42.  4,  "  1 
had  gone  with  the  multitude  ...  to  the  house  of  Ood 
with  the  voice  of  Joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that 
kept  holy  day") ;  the  highest  in  rank  animating  the  devo- 
tions of  the  rest  by  his  presence  and  example.    13-lfr 
Not  only  is  he  to  perform  official  acts  of  worship  on  holj 
days  and  feasts,  but  in  "voluntary"  offerings  dally  he  It 
to  show  his  individual  zeal,  surpassing  all  his  people  Id 
liberality,  and  so  setting  them  a  princely  example.    10- 
18.  The  prince's  possession  is  to  be  inalienable,  and  anv 
portion  given  to  a  servant  is  to  revert  to  his  sons  at  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  that  he  may  have  no  temptation  to  spoil 
his  people  of  their  inheritance,  as  formerly  (ct  Ahab  and 
Naboth,  1  Kings  21).    The  mention  of  the  year  of  Jubilee 
implies  that  there  is  something  literal  meant,  besides  the 
spiritual  sense.    The  Jubilee  year  was  restored  after  the 
captivity.    [JoSBPHUS,  Antiquitiei,  14. 10, 1 ;  1  Maccabees  8. 
49.]    Perhaps  it  will  be  restored  under  Messiah's  coming 
reign.     Cf.  Isaiah  81.  2,  8,  where  "  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord"  is  closely  connected  with  the  comforting  of  the 
mourners  In  Zion,  and  "the  day  of  vengeance"  on  Zion's 
foes.    The  mention  of  the  prince's  tons  is  another  argu- 
ment  against    Messiah   being  meant   by  "the  prince.** 
19-341.  Due  regard  is  to  be  had  for  the  sanctity  of  the  of- 
ficiating priests'  food,  by  cooking-courts  being  provided 
close  to  their  chambers.    One  set  of  apartments  for  cook* 
lng  was  to  be  at  the  corners  of  the  inner  court,  reserved 
for  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings,  to  be  eaten  only  by  the 
priests  whose  perquisite  it  was  (Leviticus  8. 25;  7. 7),  before 
coming  forth  to  mingle  again  with  the  people ;  another  set 
at  the  corners  of  the  outer  court,  for  cooking  the  flesh  of 
the  peace  offerings,  of  which  the  people  partook  along 
with  the  priests.    All  this  implies  that  no  longer  are  the 
common  and  unclean  to  be  confounded  with  the  sacred 
and  divine,  but  tha;  In  even  the  least  things,  as  eating 
and  drinking,  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be  the  aim  (1  Corin- 
thians 10.  31).    33.  courts  joined— FAIRBAIRN  translates, 
"roofed"  or  "vaulted."    But  these  cooking  apartments 
seem  to  have  been  uncovered,  to  let  the  smoke  and  smell 
of  the   meat   the   more   easily  pass   away.    They  w»re 
"Joined"  or  "attached"  to  the  walls  of  the  courts  at  the 
corners  of  the  latter.    [Menochics.]    33.  bolllng-placoa 
—boilers,    under  the  rows— at  the  foot  of  the  rows,  i.  e.. 
In  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls,  were  the  places  for  boiling 
made. 

CHAPTER    XLVII. 

Ver.  1-23.  Vision  of  the  Temple  Waters.  Borders 
and  Division  of  the  Land.  The  happy  fruit  to  the 
earth  at  large  of  God's  dwelling  with  Israel  in  holy  fel- 
lowsn.p  Is,  that  the  blessing  Is  no  longer  restricted  U\ 
the  one  people  and  locality,  but  is  to  be  diffused  with 
comprehensive  catholicity  through  the  whole  world 
So  the  plant  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  Is  represented 
as  gathering  under  its  shelter  "all  fowl  of  every  wing' 
(ch.  17.  23).  Even  the  desert  places  of  the  earth  shall  be 
made  fruitful  by  the  healing  waters  of  the  gospel  (ct. 
Isaiah  85.  1).  1.  waters— so  Revelation  22.  1,  represent* 
"  the  water  of  life  as  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  &** 
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md  of  ttif  Umb."  His  throne  wan  net  up  in  the  temple 
it  icnwalem  (oh.  48.  7).  Thence  It  is  to  flow  over  the 
rtarr.h  (Joel  3.  18;  Z^bartah  IS.  1;  14.8).  Messiah  la  the 
temple  and  the  door;  from  His  pierced  side  flow  the 
Hvtng  waters,  ever  Increasing,  both  In  the  Individual  be- 
liever and  in  the  heart.  The  fountains  In  the  vicinity  of 
lilonah  suggested  (he  Image  here.  The  waters  flow  east- 
ward, t.e.,  towards  the  Kedrou,  and  thence  towards  the 
Jordan,  and  no  along  the  Ohor  Into  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
main  point  In  the  picture  is  the  rapid  augmentation  from 
*  petty  stream  Into  a  mighty  river,  not  by  the  Influx  of 
Hide-streams,  hut  by  It*  own  self-supply  from  the  sacred 
miraculous  source  In  the  temple.  [Hkndkk30N.]  (Cf. 
IValm  H8.8,  »;  46.  4;  Isaiah  11.9;  Habakknk  2.  14.)  Search- 
ing Into  the  things  of  Ood.  we  Ond  some  easy  to  under- 
stand,as  the  water  np  to  the  ankles;  others  more  difficult, 
which  require  a  deeper  search,  as  the  waters  up  to  the 
knees  t>r  loins;  others  beyond  our  reach,  of  which  we  can 
only  adore  the  depth  ( Knmarm  11.  SS).  The  healing  of  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  ttea  here  answers  to  "there  shall  be 
no  more  curse"  (Revelation  22.3;  cf.  Zecharlah  14. 11).  T. 
iriwn — uot  merely  one  tree  of  life  as  in  Paradise  (Genesis 
2),  but  many:  to  supply  Immortal  food  and  medicine  to 
the  people  of  God,  who  themselves  also  become  "trees  of 
righteousness"  (Isaiah  81.  3)  planted  by  the  waters,  and 
(Psalm  I.  3)  hearing  fruit  unto  holiness.  8.  the  desert — or 
plain,  Hebrew  "  Arabah"  (T>euteronomy  3.  17;  4.  49;  Joshua 
3. 101,  which  is  the  name  still  given  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  plain  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Elani  tic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  the  sea—  the  Dead 
Sea.  "  77k?  sea"  noted  as  covering  with  its  waters  the 
guilty  cities  at  the  plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  its 
bituminous  waters  no  vegetable  or  animal  life  is  said  to 
be  found.  But  now  death  is  to  give  place  to  life  in  Jndea, 
and  throughout  the  world,  as  symbolised  by  the  healing 
of  these  death-pervaded  waters  covering  the  doomed 
cities.  Cf.  as  to  "  the  sea"  in  general,  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  troubled  powers  of  nature,  disordered  by  the 
fall,  henceforth  to  rage  no  more.  Revelation  21.  1.  9. 
rivers— in  Hebrew,  "  ttvo  rivers."  Hence  Hebrew  exposi- 
tors think  that  the  waters  from  the  temple  were  divided 
Into  two  branches,  the  one  emptying  Itself  into  the 
eastern  or  Dead  Sea,  the  other  into  the  western  or  Medi- 
terranean. So  Zecharlah  14.  8.  However,  though  this 
probably  Is  covertly  implied  In  the  Hebrew  dual,  the  flow- 
ing of  the  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea  only  is  expressed.  Cf. 
».  8,  "waters  . . .  healed,"  which  can  apply  only  to  it,  not 
to  the  Mediterranean:  also  e.  10,  "flsh  as  the  fish  of  the 
great  sea;"  the  Dead  Sea,  when  healed,  containing  flsh, 
as  the  Mediterranean  does.  10.  En-gedi  . .  .  Kn-eglalm 
—  En-gedi  (meaning  "fountain  of  the  kid"),  anciently, 
Eazazon-Tamar,  now  Aln-Jldy;  west  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
David's  place  of  refuge  from  Saul.  En-eglalrn  means 
"fountain  of  two  calves,"  on  the  confines  of  Moab,  over 
Against  En-gedi,  and  near  where  Jordan  enters  the  Dead 
Sea  (Isaiah  1ft.  8).  These  two  limits  are  fixed  on,  to  com- 
prise between  them  the  whole  Dead  Sea.  llsh  .  .  .  accord- 
hmg  to  their  kinds — Jesoxi  quotes  an  ancient  theory 
that  "  there  are  158  kinds  of  fishes,"  all  of  which  were 
taken  by  the  apostles  (John  2L  11),  and  not  one  remained 
uncaptnred;  signifying  that  both  the  noble  and  base- 
born,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  every  class,  are  being 
drawn  out  of  the  sea  of  the  world  to  salvation.  Cf.  Mat- 
thew 14.47,  the  gospel  net;  the  apostles  being  fishermen, 
at  first  literally,  afterwards  spiritually  (Matthew4. 18).  II. 
marshes — marshy  places.  The  region  Is  known  to  have 
such  pits  and  marshes.  The  Arabs  take  the  salt  collected 
by  evaporation  in  these  pits  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of 
their  flocks,  not  be  healed— those  not  reached  by  the 
healing  waters  of  the  gospel,  through  their  sloth  and 
earthly-mindedness,  are  given  over  (Revelation  22.  11)  to 
ihelrown  bitterness  and  barrenness  (as  "sal  tneas"  is  often 
rraployed  to  express,  Deuteronomy  29.  23;  Psalm  107.  34; 
/  ;>hanlan  2.  9);  an  awful  example  to  others  in  the  pun- 
ishment they  suffer  (2  Peter  2.  ti).  13.  Instead  of  the  "  vine 
if  Kexlom  and  grapes  of  Gomorrah"  (Deuteronomy  32.  32), 
nauseous  and  unwholesome,  trees  of  life-giving  and  llfe- 
-"ssiorlng  virtue  shall  blooin  similar  In  properties  to.  and 
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exceeding  in  number,  the  tree  of  life  in  Eden  (Revel*Un» 
2.  7;  22.  2,  14).  leaf  .  .  .  not  fade— expressing  not  only  UM 
unfailing  character  of  the  heavenly  medicine  of  the  trM 
of  life,  bnt  also  that  the  graces  of  the  believer  (as  a  n«t 
of  righteousness),  which  are  the  leave;  and  his  deedj, 
which  are  the  fruits  that  flow  from  those  graces,  are  lr  - 
mortal  (Psalm  1.8;  Jeremiah  17.8;  Matthew  10.  42;  I  Cor- 
inthians 15.  58).  nevr  fruit—  lit.,  firstlings,  or  first-fruit 
They  are  still,  each  month  afresh,  as  It  were,  yielding 
their  first-fruit.  [FAiBBAraN.]  The/lrst-tornof  a  thing, 
in  Hebrew  idiom,  means  the  chiefest.  As  Job  18. 13,  "  the 
first-born  of  death,"  i.  «.,  the  most  fatal  death.  13.  The  re- 
division  of  the  land :  the  boundaries.  The  latter  are  substan- 
tlally  the  same  as  those  given  by  Moses  In  Numbers  34. ; 
they  here  begin  with  the  north,  but  in  Numbers  34.  they 
begin  with  the  south.  It  is  only  Canaan  proper,  exclu- 
sive of  the  possession  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  beyond 
Jordan,  that  is  here  divided,  Joseph  .  .  .  two  portions — 
according  to  the  original  promise  of  Jacob  (Genesis  4X.  5, 
22).  Joseph's  sons  were  given  the  birth-right  forfeited  by 
Reuben  the  flrst-born  (1  Chronicles  5.  1).  Therefore  the 
former  Is  here  put  first.  His  two  sous  having  distinct  por- 
tions make  up  the  whole  number  tteelve  portions,  as  he 
had  just  before  specified  "  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;"  for  Levi 
had  no  separate  Inheritance,  so  that  he  is  not  reckoned  in 
the  twelve.  15.  Zedad — on  the  north  boundary  of  CM 
naan.  IS.  Hamath — as  Israel  was  a  separate  people,  to 
their  land  was  a  separate  land.  On  no  scene  could  the 
sacred  history  have  been  so  well  transacted  as  on  It.  On 
the  east  was  the  sandy  desert.  On  the  north  and  south, 
mountains.  On  the  west,  an  Inhospitable  sea-shore.  But 
It  was  not  always  to  be  a  separate  land.  Between  the  par- 
allel ranges  of  Lebanon  is  the  long  valley  of  El-Bekaa, 
leading  to  "the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  on  the  Orontea, 
In  the  Syrian  frontier.  Roman  roads,  and  the  harboni 
made  at  Cansarea,  opened  outdoors  through  which  the  gos- 
pel should  go  from  It  to  all  lands.  So  in  the  last  days, 
when  all  shall  flock  to  Jerusalem  as  the  religious  centre 
of  the  world.  Berothah — a  city  In  Syria  conquered  by 
David  (2  Samuel  8. 8) ;  meaning  wells.  Hazar-hattlcon— 
meaning  "the  middle  village."  Hanran— a  tract  la 
Syria,  soutn  of  Damascus;  Auranltls.  IT.  Hauur.enan- 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  meaning  "village  of  foun- 
tains." IS.  east  sea— the  Dead  Sea.  The  border  Is  to  go 
down  straight  to  It  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  So  Num- 
bers 84. 11,  12.  19.  Tainnr— not  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  bnt 
Tamar,  the  last  town  of  Judea,  by  the  Dead  Sea.  Mean- 
ing "palm-tree;"  so  called  from  palm-trees  abounding 
near  It.  33.  to  the  strangers— It  Is  altogether  unpre- 
cedented under  the  old  covenant,  that "  strangers"  shou  id 
have  "  inheritance"  among  the  tribes.  There  would  not 
be  locally  room  within  Canaan  for  more  than  th«»  tribe*. 
The  literal  sense  must  therefore  be  modified,  a*  express- 
ing that  Gentiles  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  settling 
among  the  covenant  people,  and  that  spiritually  their 
privileges  are  not  to  be  less  than  those  of  Israel  (Romans 
10.  12;  Galatians  8.  28;  Ephesians  8.  8;  Colossians  8.  11; 
Revelations  7.  9, 10).  Still,  "sojourneth,"  In  v.  23,  implies 
that  in  Canaan,  the  covenant- people  are  regarded  as  at 
home,  the  strangers  as  settler t, 

CHAPTER    XLVIIL 

Ver.  1-35.  Allotment  of  thb  Land  to  tri  skvbras. 
Tribes.  1.  Dan— The  lands  are  divided  Into  portions  of 
ideal  exactness,  running  alongside  of  each  other,  the  whole 
breadth  from  west  to  east,  standing  in  a  common  relation 
to  the  temple  In  the  centre:  seven  tribes'  portions  on  tr» 
north,  five  in  the  smaller  division  In  the  south.  The  por- 
tions of  the  city,  the  temple,  the  prince,  and  the  priest- 
hood, are  in  the  middle,  not  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
tribe,  all  alike  having  a  common  interest  in  them.  Jud&b 
has  the  place  of  honour  next  the  centre  on  the  north, 
Benjamin  the  corresponding  place  of  honour  next  the 
centre  on  the  south;  because  of  the  adherence  of  those 
two  to  the  temple  ordinances  and  to  the  house  of  David 
for  so  long,  when  the  others  deserted  them.  Dan,  on 
the  contrary  »•>  lon«  locally  and  morally  sftnit-^wathaj 
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Judge*  18.),  is  to  nave  the  len*t  honourable  place,  at  the  snbmbs.    profane--*.  e„  not  strictly  sacred  is  the  saeer* 

txtrcme  north.    For  the  same  reason,  St.  John  (Revela-  dotal  portions  but  applied  to  secular  uses.  a*.  n«ujaml« 

J3n7.  5-8)  omits   Dan  altogether.    3.  Ash*s-— a  tribe  of  — Cf.  Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis  1ft.  27  :  Deuteronomy  83. 12} 

rulch  no  one  of  note  is  mentioned  In  the  Old  Testament.  Jt  alone  with  Judah  had   been  tlirongbont  loyal  to  th« 

n  the  New  Testament  one  U  singled  out  of  It,  the  proph-  house  of  David,  so  its  prowess  at  the  "  night"  of  the  na- 

jtess  Anna.   *.  »lai»a»**h— the  Intercourse  and  unity  be-  tlonal  history  was  celebrated  as  w.ill  as  "  In  the  mornlDg." 

>ween  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  25.  Simeon— omitted  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  In  Deuter 

.he  nine  and  a  half  west  of  It,  had  been  much  kept  up  by  onomy  88.,  perhaps  because  of  the  Slmeonlte  "  prince," 

Jie  splitting  of  ManR^seh,  causing  the  visits  of  kinsmen  who  at  Baal-peor  led  the  Israelites  in  their  Idolatrous 

»ne  to  the  other  from  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.    There  whoredoms  with  Midlan  (Numbers  25.  14).    '46.  Issachar— 

ihail  be  no  need  for  this  in  the  new  order  of  things.    5.  Its  a*cient  portion  had  been  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

fBSphralm— This  tribe,  within  its  two  dependent  tribes.  Compared  (Genesis  -19.  14)  to  "a  strong  ass  crouching  be- 

Mannsseh  and  Benjamin,  for  upwards  of  400  years  under  tween  two  burdens,"  t.  e,,  tribute  and  tillage;  never  med- 

phe  jn<!s»efl  held  the  pre-eminence.    6.  Reuben— doomed  dling  with  wars  except  in  self-defence.    31.  gate*— (Rev- 

'ormer!y  for  Incest  and  Instability  "  not  to  excel"  (Genesis  elation  21. 12,  Ac.)    The  twelve  gates  bear  the  names  of  the 

19.  4).    So  no  distinguished  prophet,  priest,  or  king  had  twelve  tribes,  to  Imply  that  all  are  regarded  as  having  an 

<ome  from  it.    Of  it  were  the    notorious    Dathan    and  interest  in  it.   35.  Lord  t«  there— Jehovah-Shammah.    Not 

Abiram,  the  mutineers.    A  pastoral  and  Bedouin  charac-  that  the  city  will  be  called  so  In  mere  name,  but  that  the 

ter  marked  Hand  Gad  (Judges  5. 16).  1S-1T.  The  5000  rods,  reality  will  be  best  expressed  by  this  descriptive  title 

»pporttoned  to  the  city  out  of  the  25,000  square,  are  to  be  (Jeremiah  3.  17;  S3.  18;  Zechariah  2.  10;  Revelation  SO.  ft 

■aid  <.rf  in  a  square  of  4600,  with  the  250  all  around  for  22.  8). 
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BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Daniel,  i.  e.,  Ood  it  myj%i<lge;  probably  of  the  blood  royal  (cf.  oh.  1.  3,  with  1  Chronicles  3.  1,  where  a  ton  of  David  U 
named  so).  Jerusalem  may  have  been  his  birth-place  (though  ch.  9.  24,  "thy  holy  city,"  does  not  ncceatarily  imply 
this).  He  was  carried  to  Babylon  among  the  Hebrew  captives  brought  thither  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  first  de- 
portation In  the  fourth  year  of  Jeholaklm.  As  he  and  his  three  companions  are  called  (en.  1.  4)  "children,"  he  can- 
not have  been  more  than  about  twelve  years  old  when  put  In  training,  according  to  Eastern  etiquette,  to  be  a  courtier 
(ch.  1.  3,  6).  He  then  received  a  new  name,  by  which  It  was  usual  to  mark  a  change  in  one's  condition  (2  Kings  23.  84; 
U.  17  Ezra  5.  14 ;  Esther  2.  7),  Belteshazzar,  <.  «.,  a  prince  favoured  by  Bel.  His  piety  and  wisdom  were  proverbial 
amon,*  his  countrymen  at  an  early  period;  probably  owing  to  that  noble  proof  he  gave  of  faithfulness,  combined 
with  wisdom,  in  abstaining  from  the  food  sent  to  him  from  the  king's  table,  as  oelng  polluted  by  the  Idolatries  nsn*: 
at  heathen  banquets  (ch.  1.  8-16).  Hence  Ezeklel's  reference  to  him  (Ezekiel  11.  14,  20;  23.3)  is  precisely  of  that  ktnd 
we  shonld  expect;  a  coincidence  which  must  be  undesigned.  Ezekiel  refers  to  him  not  as  a  writer,  but  as  exhibiting 
a  character  righteous  and  wise  In  discerning  secrets,  In  those  circumstances  now  found  in  his  book,  which  are  earlier 
than  the  time  when  Ezekiel  wrote.  As  Joseph  rose  in  Egypt  by  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so  Daniel,  by  inter- 
preting Nebuchadnezzar's,  was  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Babylonia,  and  president  of  the  Magian  priest-caste. 
Under  Evll-merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar's  successor,  as  achaugc  of  officers  often  attends  the  accession  of  a  new  king, 
Daniel  seems  to  have  had  a  lowor  post,  which  led  him  occasionally  to  be  away  from  Babylon  (ch.  8.  2,  27;.  Agaiu  he 
same  into  note  when  he  read  the  mystic  writing  of  Belshazzar's  doom  on  the  wall  on  the  night  of  that  monarch'! 
Impious  feast.  Bkkosus  calls  the  last  Babylonian  king  Nabonldus,  and  says  he  was  not  killed,  but  had  an  honour- 
able abode  in  Carmanla  assigned  to  hiru,  after  having  surrendered  voluntarily  in  Borsippa.  Rawummon  has  cleared 
op  the  discrepancy  from  the  Nineveh  Inscription.  Belshazzar  was  Joint-king  with  his  father,  Evll-merodach  or  Na- 
bonldus (called  Minus  in  the  inscriptions),  to  whom  be  was  subordinate.  He  shot  himself  up  In  Babylon,  whilst  th* 
other  king  took  refuge  elsewhere,  viz..  In  Borsippa.  Bbkostjh  gives  the  Chaldean  account,  which  suppresses  all  about 
Belshazzar,  as  being  to  the  national  dishonour.  Had  Daniel  been  a  late  book,  he  would  no  doubt  have  taken  up  tne 
later  account  of  Befosus,'  If  he  gave  a  history  differing  from  that  current  in  Babylonia,  the  Jews  of  that  region 
woald  not  have  received  It  as  true.  Darins  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares  II.,  succeeded  and  reigned  two  years.  The  men- 
tion of  this  monarch's  reign,  almost  unknown  !->  profane  history,  being  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  Cyrus,  Is  an  Inci- 
dental proof  that  Daniel  wrj^fe  as  a  contemporary  historian  of  events  which  he  knew,  and  am.  not  borrow  from  othors. 
In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  he  saw  the  visions  (ch.  10.-12.)  relating  to  his  people  down  to  the  latest  days  and  the  coming 
resurrection.  He  must  have  been  about  eighty-four  years  old  at  this  time.  Tradition  represent*  Daniel  as  having 
died  and  been  burled  at  Shushan.  Though  his  advanced  age  did  not  allow  him  to  be  among  those  who  returned  to 
Palestine,  yet  he  never  ceased  to  have  his  people's  Interests  nearest  to  his  heart  (chs.  9.  and  10.  12). 

Authenticity  or  the  Book  of  Danikl.  Ch.  7.  l,  28;  8.  2;  9.  2;  10. 1,  2;  12.  4,  5,  testify  that  it  was  composed  by 
Daniel  himself.  He  does  not  mention  himself  in  Use  first  six  chapters,  which  are  historical;  for  in  thene  it  is  not  the 
author,  but  the  eventt  which  are  the  prominent  point.  In  the  last  six,  which  are  yn/phetiGol,  the  author  makes  hUn- 
■elf  known,  for  here  it  was  needed,  prophecy  being  a  revelation  of  worti*  to  particular  men.  It  holds  a  third  rank  lai 
the  JSebrerm  canon:  not  among  the  proftfteti,  but  in  the  Haglographa  (Chetubim),  betwe.au  Esther  and  Kxra,  books  ilk* 
It  relating  to  the  captivity;  because  he  did  not  strictly  belong  to  those  who  held  exclusively  tne  pro/ettion  o( 
"prophets"  In  the  theocracy,  but  was  rather  a  "  seer,"  having  the  sA/t,  but  cot  the  office  of  prophet.  Were  the  book  an 
Interpolated  one,  it  would  have  been  donbtlees  placed  among  the  prophets.  Its  present  position  is  a  proof  of  tu 
genuineness,  as  It  was  deliberately  put  in  a  position  different  from  that  where  most  would  expect  to  find  it.  PLsw< 
oetwwen  Esther,  and  Ezra  and  Nebemlah,  it  separated  the  historical  books  of  the  time  after  the  capUvtty.  Thtsa 
Darnel  was,  as  Bbhgel  calls  him.  tne  politician,  ohronologer.  and  historian  among  «he  prophet*.    The  P**irn*  **•» 
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tnough  many  are  prophetical,  are  ranked  with  the  Haglographa,  not  with  the  prophet* ;  and  the  Rt  vemtinn  of  Job* 
<m  separated  from  his  Epistle*,  aa  Daniel  Is  from  the  Old  Testament  prophets.    Instead  of  writing  In  the  midst  of  the  *' 
covenant  people,  and  making  them  the  foreground  of  his  picture,  he  writes  In  a  heathen  court,  the  world -kingdom  "  ' 
occupying  the  foreground,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  ultimately  made  the  most  significant,  the  background,  |: 
His  peculiar  position  In  the  heathen  court  Is  reflected  In  his  peculiar  position  In  the  canon.    As  the  "prv  j,hets"  In  Um  * 
Old  Testament,  so  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  dlvlnely-comculssloi  ed  persons 
for  their  contemporaries.    But  Daniel  and  John  were  not  In  immediate  contact  with  the  congregation,  hut  isolated  ' 
and  alone  with  God,  the  one  in  a  heathen  court,  the  other  on  a  lonely  isle  (Revelation  1.  9).    Pokphyby,  the  assallantf  * 
of  Christianity  In  the  third  century,  asserted  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  forgery  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  1/0- 1st  '' 
B.  c,  a  time  when  confessedly  there  were  no  prophebi,  written  after  the  events  as  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  Hi  ** 
professes  to  foretell ;  so  accurate  are  the  details.    A  conclusive  proof  of  Daniel's  inspiration,  if  bis  prophecies  can  M  '' 
shown  to  have  been  before  the  events.    Now  we  know,  from  Joskphvjs,  that  the  Jews  In  Christ's  days  recognised  Daniel  ' 
as  )n  the  canon.    Zecharlah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemlab,  ceDturles  before  Antiochus,  refer  to  it.    Jesus  refers  to  it  in  His  chay  * 
raoteiistlc  designation,  "  Son  of  man,"  Matthew  24.  30  (Daniel  7.  13) ;  also  expressly  by  name,  and  as  a  "  prophet,"  la  **" 
Matthew  24.  Id  (cf.  Matthew  24.  21,  with  Daniel  12.  1,  Ac.);  and  In  the  moment  that  decided  His  life  (Matthew  26.  64^  at  I' 
death,  when  the  high  priest  adjured  him  by  the  living  God.    Also,  in  Luke  1.  19-26,  "Gabriel"  Is  mentioned,  whose1  *• 
mudc  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  save  ch.  8.  Id;  9.  21.    Besides  the  references  to  It  in  Revelation,  Paul  confirm*  l*:' 
the  prophetical  part  of  It,  as  to  the  blasphemous  king  (Daniel  7.  8,  25;  11.  88),  In  1  Corinthians  6,  2;  2  Thessaionlans  2.  3,  * 
4;  the  narrative  part,  as  to  the  miraculous  deliverances  from  "the  lions"  and  "the  Are,"  in  Hebrews  11.  38,  34.    Thai  *•' 
the  book  is  expressly  attested  by  the  New  Testament,  on  the  three  points  made  the  stumbling-block  of  neologlsts—  * 
the  predictions,  the  narratives  of  miracles,  and  the  manifestations  of  angels.     An  objection  has  been  started  to  the  " 
unity  of  the  book,  in*.,  that  Jesus  quotes  no  part  of  the  first  half  of  DanleL    But  Matthew  2L  44  would  l>e  an  enigma  * 
if  it  were  not  a  reference  to  the-"  stone  that  smote  the  image"  (Daniel  2.  84,  35,  44,  45).    Thus  the  New  Testament  sane-  *' 
tlons  chs.  2.,  3.,  6.,  7.,  and  1L    The  design  of  the  miracles  in  the  heathen  courts  where  Daniel  was,  as  of  those  of  Mosei1  n 
in  Egypt,  was  to  lead  the  world-power,  which  seemed  to  be  victorious  over  the  theocracy,  to  see  the  essential  inner  supe- 
riority of  the  seemingly  fallen  kingdom  of  God  to  itself,  and  to  show  prostrate  Israel  that  the  power  of  God  was  the 
same  as  of  old  in  Egypt.    The  first  book  of  Maccabees  (cf.  1  Maccabees  L  24;  8.  27,  40,  «7ith  Daniel  12. 1;  11.  26,  of  LXX.) 
refers  to  Daniel  as  an  accredited  book,  and  even  refers  to  the  LXX.  Alexandrian   version  of  it.    The  fact  of  Daniel  * 
having  a  place  in  the  LXX.  shows  it  was  received  by  the  Jews  at  large  prior  to  the  Maccabean  times.    The  LXX.  ver- 
slon  so  arbitrarily  deviated  from  the  Hebrew  Daniel,  that  Theodotion's  version  was  suostituled  for  it  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.    Joskpht/s  (Antiquities,  7. 11,  8)  mentions  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  designed  to  punish  the  Jew* 
for  their  fidelity  to  Darius,  but  that  Jaddoa  (832  b.  c),  the  high  priest,  met  him  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  and  averted  *1 
his  wrath  by  showing  him  Daniel's  prophecy  that  a  Grecian  monarch  should  overthrow  Persia.    Certain  it  Is,  Alex-  *> 
wider  favoured  the  Jews,  and  Joskphtts'  statement  gives  an  explanation  of  the  fact;  at  least  It  shows  that  the  Jewi 
In  Joskphtts'  days  believed  that  Daniel  was  extant  In  Alexander's  days,  long  before  the  Maccabees.    With  Jaddua 
;hlgh  priest  from  B.  c.  341-322)  the  Old  Testament  history  ends  (Neheinlah  12. 11).    (The  register  of  the  priests  and  Levitei 
was  not  written  by  Nehemlah,  who  died  about  400  B.  c,  but  was  inserted  with  Divine  sanction  by  the  collectors  of  th« 
canon  subsequently.)     An  objection  to  Daniel's  authenticity  has  been  rested  on  a  few  Greek  words  found  in  it.     Bu' 
:.hfse  are  mostly  names  of  Greek  musical  Instruments,  which  were  Imported  by  Greece  from  the  East,  rather  that 
tiee  veria.    8ome  of  the  words  are  derived  from  the  common  Indo-Germanlc  stock  of  both  Greek  and  Chaldee :  henoe 
their  appearance  In  both  tongues.    And  one  or  two  may  have  come  through  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Chalde*. 
vThe  fact  that  from  the  fourth  verae  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  seventh,  the  language  Is  Chaldee,  hut  the 
rest  Hebrew,  is  not  an  argument  against,  but  for,  its  authenticity.    So  In  Ezra  the  two  languages  are  found.    The 
work,  If  that  of  one  author,  must  have  been  composed  by  some  one  In  the  circumstances  of  Daniel,  i.  «.,  by  one  familiar 
with  both  languages.    No  native-born  Hebrew  who  had  not  lived  In  Cbaldea  would  know  Chaldee  so  well  as  te 
use  It  with  the  same  idiomatic  ease  as  his  native  tongue;  the  very  impurities  In  Daniel's  use  of  both  are  Just  such  ai 
were  natural,  to  one  in  his  circumstances,  but  unnaturtU  to  one  in  a  later  age,  or  to  one  not  half  Hebrew,  hall  Chaldean 
In  residence  »s  Daniel  was..  Those  parts  of  Daniel  which  concern  the  whole  world  are  mostly  Chaldee,  then  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world-empire.    So  Greek  was  made  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  designed  for  the 
whole  world.    Thoee  affecting  the  Jews,  mostly  Hebrew;  and  this  not  so  Impure  as  that  of  Ezekiel.    His  Chaldee  Is  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 4  Two  predictions  alone  are  enough  to  prove  to  us  that  Daulel  was  a  true  prophet. 


(1.)  That  his  prophecies  reach  beyond  Antiochus;  viz.,  he  foretells  the  rise  of  the  four  great  monarchies,  Babylon,  Medo- 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome  ahe  last  not  being  In  Daniel's  time  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy,  or  rather  of  Latium), 
and  thsrt  no  other  earthly  kingdom  would  subvert  the  fourth,  but  that  It  would  divide  into  parts.  All  this  has  come 
to  pass.  No  fifth  great  earthly  monarchy  has  arisen,  though  often  attempted,  as  by  Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  and 
Napoleon.  (2.)  The  time  of  Messiah's  advent,  as  dated  from  a  certain  decree,  His  being  cut  off,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city.  "He  who  denies  Daniel's  prophecies,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  undermines  Christianity,  which  is  founded 
on  Daniel's  prophecies  concerning  Christ." 

Chakactuumth's  of  Daniel.  The  vition  mode  of  revelation  Is  the  exception  In  other  prophets,  the  rule  In  DanleL 
In  Zeohariah  (1.-6.),  who  lived  after  Daniel,  the  same  mode  appears,  but  the  other  form  from  the  seventh  chapter  to 
the  end.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  alone  is  perfectly  parallel  to  Daniel,  which  may  be  called  the  Old  Testament 
Apocalypse.  I  u  the  content*  too  there  is  the  difference  above  noticed,  that  he  views  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  world-kingdoms,  the  development  of  which  la  his  great  subject.  This  mode  of  viewing  it  was  appropriate 
to  his  own  position  In  a  heathen  court,  and  to  the  relation  of  subjection  in  which  the  covenant  people  then  stood  te 
the  world-powers.  No  longer  are  single  powers  of  the  world  incidentally  introduced,  but  the  universal  monarchies  art 
the  chief  theme,  in  which  the  worldly  principle,  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  manifests  Itself  fully.  The  near  and 
distant  are  not  seeu  In  the  same  perspective,  as  by  the  other  prophets,  who  viewed  the  whole  future  from  the  eachato- 
icgical  point ;  but  In  Daniel  the  historical  detail*  are  given  of  that  development  of  the  world-powers  which  most  pre- 
cede the  advent  of  the  kingdom.    [Atjbbklich.] 

3i«NiJriCA.MCK  of  tbk  Babtlobtuj  Cajtivity.  The  exile  is  the  historical  basis  of  Daniel's  propheolea,  aa  Daalai 
linpliaa  In  the  first  chapter,  which  commences  with  the  beginning,  and  enda  with  the  termination,  of  the  oaptlvlty 
toh.  L  L  31 ;  cl  ch.  8.  1,  2).  A  new  stage  in  the  theocracy  begins  with  the  oaptlvlty.  Nebuchadneaaar  made  three  lb> 
.•■v<aia  late  Judah.    The  first  nnder  Jeholaklm  (800  b.  a),  in  which  Daniel  was  carried  away,  subjected  the  thecoma? 
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i  tu«  Babylonian  world-power.    The  second  (6W8  b.  o.)  waa  that  In  which  Jenoiacmu  and  E/.ekiel  were  jhj  rit-o  tnj 
•Ji'rdcxia  a.o.j.  In  which  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  carried  away  Zedeklah.  Originally,  Abrahait 
>  raiaea  i#u\  of  the  "  sea"  (Daniel  7.  2)  of  the  nations,  as  an  Island  holy  to  (iod,  and  his  seed  chosen  as  God's  uiaiu  *>i 
If  His  revelations  of  love  to  mankind.    Under  David  and  Solomon,  the  theocracy,  as  opposed  to  the  heathen  power 
Xtain wi  Its  climax  In  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  being  Independent,  bat  lord  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  so  thai  ^ 
pa  period  of  these  two  king*  was  henceforth  made  the  type  of  the  Messianic    But  when  God's  people,  instead  of  rest- 
og  on  Him,  seek  alliance  *•)  th  the  world-power,  that  very  power  Is  made  the  Instrument  of  their  chastisement.    Ho 
Iphralm  (722  b.  g.)  fell  by  Assyria ;  and  Judah  also,  drawn  Into  the  sphere  of  the  world's  movements  from  the  time 
f  A  haz,  who  sought  Assyrian  help  (740  b.  c. ;  Isaiah  7.),  at  last  fell  by  Babylon,  and  thenceforth  has  been  more  or  less 
•pendent  on  the  world-monarchies,  and  so,  till  Messiah,  was  favoured  with  no  revelations  from  the  time  of  Malachl, 
IB  years.    Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  the  theocracy,  In  the  strict  sense,  ceased  on  earth ;  the  rule  of  the 
rorid-powers  superseding  It.    But  God's  covenant  with  Israel  remains  firm  (Romans  11.29);  therefore,  a  period  of 
leasing  under  Messiah's  kingdom  is  now  foretold  as  about  to  follow  their  long  chastisement.    The  exile  thus  is  the* 
arning-polnt  In  the  history  of  the  theocracy,  which  Roos  thus  divides :  (1.)  From  Adam  to  the  exodus  out  of  Egypt. 
L)  From  the  exodus  to  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.    (8.)  From  the  captivity  to  the  millennium.    (4.) 
'rojn  the  millennium  to  the  end  of  the  world.     The  position  of  Daniel  In  the  Babylonian  court  was  in  unison  with  the 
itered  relations  of  the  theocracy  and  tue  world-power,  which  new  relation  was  to  be  the  theme  of  his  prophecy    Ear- 
lor  prophets,  from  the  stand-point  of  Israel,  treated  of  Israel  In  its  relation  to  the  world-powers ;  Daniel,  from  Baby- 
DO,  the  centre  of  the  then  world-power,  treats  of  the  world-powers  In  their  relation  to  Israel.    His  seventy  years'  resi- 
lenee  in  Babylon,  ami  his  high  official  position  there,  gave  him  an  Insight  Into  the  world's  politics,  fitting  him  to  be 
be  recipient  of  political  revelations;  while  his  spiritual  experiences,  gained  through  Nebuchadnezzar's  humiliat- 
ion, Belshazzar's  downfall  and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Babylonian  empire  itself,  as  well  as  the  miraculous  deliver- 
nees  of  himself  and  his  friends  (eh.  8.-6.),  all  fitted  him  for  regarding  things  from  the  spiritual  stand-point,  from 
switch  the  world's  power  appears  transient,  but  the  glory  of  God's  kingdom  eternal.    As  his  political  position  was  the 

P,  the  school  of  magicians  in  which  he  had  studied  for  three  years  (ch.  1.  4,  5)  was  the  *oul ;  and  his  mind  strong  in 
i  and  nourished  by  the  earlier  prophecies  (ch.  9.  2),  the  spirit  of  his  prophecy,  which  only  waited  for  the  spirit,  of 
(wvclatlon  from  above  to  kindle  It.  So  God  fits  His  organs  for  their  work.  Aubkblbn  compares  Daniel  to  Joseph  :  ^ 
(he  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  history  of  revelation;  both  representatives  of  God  and 
ffis  people  at  heathen  courts;  both  Interpreters  of  the  dim  presentiments  of  truth,  expressed  in  God-sent  dreams, 
and  therefore  raised  to  honour  by  the  powers  of  the  world:  so  representing  Israel's  calling  to  be  a  royal  priesthood 
among  the  nations;  and  types  of  Christ,  the  true  Israel,  and  of  Israel's  destination  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  whole 
Stentile  world,  as  Romans  11. 12,  15  foretells.  As  Achilles  at  the  beginning,  and  Alexander  at  the  end,  of  Grecian  his- 
tory are  the  mirrors  of  the  whole  life  of  the  Hellenic  people,  so  Joseph  and  Daniel  of  Israel. 

OosTaarrs  of  thk  Book,  Historical  and  biographical  introduction  In  the  first  chapter.  Daniel,  a  captive  exile.  Is  rep- 
^rsaeutaUve  of  his  nation  in  Its  servitude  and  exile:  while  his  heavenly  Insight  Into  dreams,  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
,magl,  represents  the  Divine  superiority  of  the  covenant  people  over  their  heathen  lords.  The  high  dignities,  even 
la  the  world,  which  he  thereby  attained,  typify  the  giving  of  the  earth-kingdom  at  last  "to  the  people  of  the  saints  I -•-" 
of  the  Mont  High"  (ch.  7.  27).  Thus  Daniel's  personal  history  is  the  typical  foundation  of  his  prophecy.  Tne  prophet* 
bad  to  experience  in  themselves,  and  in  their  age,  something  of  what  they  foretold  about  future  limes  ;  Just  as  David 
Sedt  much  of  Christ's  sufferings  in  his  own  person  (cf.  Hosea  L  2-8, 10, 11 ;  2.  8).  So  Jonah  1.,  Ac.  [Roos.]  Hence  bio- 
graphical notices  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  are  inserted  among  his  prophecies.  Ch*.  2.-12  contain  the  substance  of  the 
book,  and  consist  of  two  parts.  The  first,  viz.,  chs.  2.-7.,  represent  the  development  of  the  world-powers,  viewed  from  a 
historical  point.  The  second,  chs.  8.-12.,  their  development  In  relation  to  Israel,  especially  in  the  future  preceding 
Christ's  first  advent,  foretold  In  the  ninth  chapter.  But  prophecy  looks  beyond  the  Immediate  future  to  the  complete 
fulfilment  in  the  last  days,  since  the  Individual  parts  In  the  organic  history  of  salvation  cannot  be  understood  except 
lit  connection  with  the  whole.  Also  Israel  looked  forward  to  the  Messianic  time,  not  only  for  spiritual  salvation,  but 
also  for  the  visible  restoration  of  the  kingdom  which  even  now  we  too  expect.  The  prophecy  which  they  needed 
ought  therefore  to  comprise  both,  and  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  world  as  would  elapse  before  the  final  consumma- 
tion. The  period  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  therefore,  Is  that  from  the  downfall  of  the  theocracy  at  the  captiylty  till  Its  > 
final  restoration,  yet  future — the  period  of  the  dominion  of  the  world-powers,  not  set  aside  by  Christ's  first  coming  ' 
(John  18.  86;  for,  to  have  taken  the  earth-kingdom  then,  would  have  been  to  take  it  from  Satan's  hands,  Matthew  4. 
•-10),  but  to  be  superseded  by  His  universal  and  everlasting  kingdom  at  His  second  coming  (Revelation  11. 15).  Thus 
the  general  survey  of  the  development  and  final  destiny  of  the  world-powers  (chs.  2.-7.)  fittingly  precedes  the  disclo- 
sures aa  to  the  immediate  future  (chs.  8.-12).  Daniel  marks  the  division  by  writing  the  first  part  in  Chaldee,  and  th« 
second,  and  the  Introduction,  in  Hebrew;  the  former,  referring  to  the  powers  of  the  world,  in  the  language  of  the  then  ' 
dominant  world-power  under  which  he  lived;  the  latter,  relating  to  the  people  of  God,  in  their  own  language.  As 
interpolator  In  a  later  age  would  have  used  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  ancient  prophets  throughout,  or  if  anywhere 
Aramaic,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries,  he  would  have  used  It  in  the  second  rather  than  In  the  flrwt 
par*  as  having  a  more  immediate  reference  to  his  own  times.    [Aubkblbn.] 


OHAPTFR    I  of  Jeaol*Jtlm '•  tnls  probably  took  place  In  the  end  of  the 

third  year  of  Jehoiaklm,  shortly  be/ore  the  battle  of  Car- 
Ver.  l-a.  Thje  Babylonian  Captivity  bkoins;  Dan-  chemlsh.  [Faibbajrn.J  Nebuchadnezzar  took  away  th* 
ibl's  Education  at  Babylon,  Ac.  1.  third  year — cf.  captives  as  hostages  for  the  submission  of  the  Hebrews 
Jeremiah  25. 1,  "  the  fourth  year;  Jehoiaklm  came  to  the  Historical  Scripture  gives  no  positive  account  of  this  firs! 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  Jeremiah  reckons  as  deportation,  with  which  the  Babylonian  captivity,  i.e.. 
the/lrt*  year,  but  which  Daniel  leaves  out  of  count,  being  Judah's  subjection  to  Babylon  for  seventy  years  (Jeremiah 
an  incomplete  year:  thus,  In  Jeremiah,  it  Is"  the  fourth  28.10),  begins.  But  2  Chronicles  86.6,7,  states,  that  No- 
fear  ;"  la  Daniel,  "  the  third."  [Jahs.]  However,  Jere-  buchadnezzar  had  Intended  "to  carry  Jehoiaklm  to  Bab 
miah  (25.1;  46.  2)  merely  says,  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiaklm  ylon,"  and  that  he  "carried  off  the  vessels  of  the  house  o! 
soincided  with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  wiien  the  lat-  the  Lord"  thither.  But  Jehoiaklm  died  ai  Jerusalem,  he 
tear  conquered  the  Egyptians  at  CarcheniUh  ;  not  that  the  de-  fore  the  conqueror's  Intention  as  to  him  ww  carried  lnu 
vortat-km  <y  captives  from  Jerusalem  was  in  the  fourth  year  effect  (Jeremiah  22. 18,  19;  36.  80),  and  his  dead  body,  as  sr.w 
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foretold,  was  dragged  out  ol  the  galea  by  the  Chaldean 
besiegers,  and  left  unburied.     The   second  deportation 
under  Jehoiachln  was  eight  years  later.    A.  Shlnar— the 
old  iiaun-  ot  Babylonia  (Genesis  11.  2;  14.  1 ;  Isaiah  11.  11; 
fcechariah  6.  ilj.    Nebuchadnezzar  took  only  "  part  of  the 
vessels, "  as  he  did  not  Intend  wholly  to  overthrow  the 
■tale,  but  to  make  it  tributary,  and  to  leave  such  vessels 
as  were  absolutely  needed  for  the  public  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah.    Subsequently  all  were  taken  away,  and  were  re- 
stored under  Cyrus  (Ezra  1.7V    his  god— Bel.    His  temple, 
as  was  often   the   case  among  the  heathen,  was  made 
"treasure-house"  of  the  king.    3.  muter  of .  .  .  eunuclis 
—called  in  Turkey  the  "  Klslar  Aga."   of  the  king's  seed- 
el   the   prophecy,  2  Kings  20.  17,  18.    4.  no  blemish  —  A 
handsome  form  was  connected,  In  Oriental  Ideas,  with 
mental  power.     "Children"  means  youths  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old.    teach  .  .  .  tongue  of  .  ,  .  Chaldeans 
—their  language  and  literature,  the  Aramaic- Babylonian. 
That  the  heathen  lore  was  not  altogether  valueless  ap- 
pears from  the  Egyptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses; 
the    Eastern    Magi    who  sought   Jesus,   and    who    may 
have  drawn  tne  tradition  as  to  the  "King  of  the  Jews' 
from  1  >aniel  9.  21,  &c,  written  in  the  East.    As  Moses  was 
(rained  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  sages,  so  Daniel 
in  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  familiarize  his  mind  with 
mysterious  lore,  and  so  develop  his  heaven-bestowed  gift 
of  understanding  in  visions  (i>.  4,6, 17),    5.  king's  meat — 
It  is  usnat  for  an  Eastern  king  to  entertain,  from  the  food 
ol  bis  table,  many  retainers  and  royal  captives  (Jeremiah 
52.  'i'.i,  3-1).    The  Hebrew  for  "  meat"  implies  delicatriea.  stand 
before  the  king  —as  attendant  courtiers;  not  as  eunuchs. 
fi.  children  of  Judali— the  most  noble  tribe,  being  that 
to  which  the  "king's  seed"  belonged  (cf.  v.  8).     7.  gave 
nnincs — designed  to  mark  their  new  relati<a»i,  that  so  they 
might  forget  their  former  religion  and  country  (Genesis 
41.  45).    But  as  in  Joseph's  case,  whom  Pharaoh  called 
Zaphnath-paaueah,  so  In  Daniel's,  the  name  Indicative  of 
his  relation  to  a  heathen  court  ( "  Belteahazzar,"  i.e.," Bel's 
prince"),  however  flattering  to  him,  is  not  the  one  retained 
by  Scripture,  but  the  name  marking  his  relation  to  God 
(•"Daniel,"  God  my  Judge,  the  theme  of  his  prophecies 
being   Ood'i  judgment  on    the   heathen   world-powers). 
Hananiah — ».  «.,  Whom  Jehovah  hath  favoured.    Shadruch 
—from  Jiak,  in  Babylonian,  "  the  King,"  i.  «.,  "  the  Sun  ;" 
the  same  root  as  in  Abrech  (Margin,  Genesis  41.  43),  "  In- 
spired or  illumined  by  the  Sun-god."  Mishael — i.  e.,  "Who 
Is  what  God  Is  ?"     Who  is  comparable  to  God  1    Meshach— 
The  Babylonians  retained  the  first  syllable  of  Mishael,  the 
Hebrew  name  ;  but  for  El,  i.e.,  God,  substituted  iJha/c,  the 
Babylonian  goddess,  called  Shcshach  (Jeremiah  25.  26;  6L 
41);  answering  to  the  Earth,  or  else  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  mirth;  it  was  during  her  feast  th»»v  Cyrus  took 
Babylon.     Azariah — t.  e.,  "  Whom  Jehovah  helps."  Abed- 
nego— i.  e.,  Servant  of  the  shining  fire.  Thus,  Instead  of  Jeho- 
vah, these  tils  servants  were  dedicated  by  the  heathen  to 
their  four  leading  gods  [Hkkodotijs,  Olio. I    Bel.  the  Chief- 
jfod,  the  Sun-god,  Earth-god,  and  Fire-god.  To  the  last  the 
three  youths  were  consigned  when  refusing  to  worship 
the  golden  image  (ch.  3).     The  C/uUdee  version  translates, 
"  Lucifer,"  In  Isaiah  14. 12,  Nogea,  the  same  as  J\ego.    The 
names  thus  at  the  outset  are  significant  of  the  seeming 
triumph,  but  sure  downfall,  of  the  heathen  powers  before 
Jehovah  and  ills  people.    8.  Dunlel  .  .  .  would  not  de- 
«J<i  himself  with  .  .  .  king's  meat — Daniel  Is  specified 
as  being  the  leader  in  the  "  purpose"  (the  word  implies  a 
decided  resolution  i  to  abstain  from  defilement,  thus  mani- 
festing a  character  already  formed  for  prophetical  funo- 
tions.    The  other  three  youths,  no  doubt,  shared  In  his 
purpose.    It  was  the  custom  to  throw  a  small  part  of  th«j 
viands  and  wine  upon  the  earth,  as  an  Initiatory  offering 
to  the  gods,  so  as  to  consecrate  to  them  the  whole  enter- 
tainment (cf.  Deuteronomy  32,  38).    To  have  partaken  of 
suoh  a  least  would  have  been  to  sanction  idolatry,  and 
was  forbidden  even  alter  the  legal  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  meats  was  done  away  (1  Corinthians  8.7,  10;  10. 
17  28).    Thus  the  faith  of  these  youths  was  made  instru- 
mental in  overruling  the  evil  foretold  against  the  Jews 
TOaeJt  l«0  4.  13;  Hone*  8.  8),  to  the  glory  of  God.   Daniel  and 
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his  three  friends,  says  Aubk&len,  stand  out  like  an  oas* 
in  the  desert.    Like  Moses,  Daniel  "chose  rather  to  soffte 

y affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  sin  for  a  season"  (see  ch.  9).  He  who  is  to  Inter- 
pret Divine  revelations  must  not  feed  on  the  dainties,  no« 
drink  from  the  Intoxicating  cup,  of  this  world.  This  inadr 
him  as  dear  a  name  to  his  countrymen  as  Noah  and  Job 
who  also  stood  alone  in  their  piety  among  a  perverse 
generation  (Ezeklel  14.  14;  28.  3).  requested  —  whilst  de- 
cided In  principle,  we  ought  to  seek  our  object  by  gentle 
ness,  rather  than  by  an  ostentatious  testimony,  which, 
under  the  plea  of  faithfulness,  courts  opposition.  9.  Go«! 
.  .  .  brought  Daniel  Into  favour— the  favour  of  othert 
towards  the  godly  is  the  doing  of  God.  So  in  Joseph's  case 
(Genesis  89.  21).  Especially  towards  Israel  (Psalm  106.  46 
cf.  Proverbs.  16.7).  10.  worse  liking — looking  less  healthy. 
your  sort — of  your  age,  or  clans ;  lit.,  circle,  endanger  my 
head — an  arbitrary  Oriental  despot  would,  in  a  fit  of  wratl 
at  his  orders  having  been  disobeyed,  command  the  of- 
fender to  be  Instantly  decapitated.  11.  Alelxar — rather. 
tlie  steward,  or  chief  but-l-er,  entrusted  by  Aslipenaz  wltb 
furnishing  the  dally  portion  to  the  youths.  [Gbsknitjs.. 
The  word  is  stilt  in  use  In  Persia.  1S9.  pulse — the  Hebrem 
expresses  any  vegeliit.'e  grown  irorn  seeds,  i.  «.,  vegetabU 
food  in  general.  [Giwknics. J  13-19.  Illustrating  Deuter 
onomy  8.  8,  "Man  dotn  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceed etu  out  ot  the  mouth  of  the  Lord." 
17.  God  gave  them  knowledge — (Exodus  31.  2,  3  ;  1  Kings 
3.  12;  Job  32.  8;  James  1.  5,  17.)  Daniel  had  understand- 
ing in  .  .  .  dreams — God  thus  made  one  of  the  despised 
covenant  people  eclipse  the  Chaldean  sages  in  the  very 
science  on  which  they  most  prided  themselves.  So  Josepn 
In  the  court  of  Pharaoh  (Genesis  40.  5;  41.  1-8).  Daniel,  in 
these  praises  of  his  own  "understanding,"  speaks  not 
through  vanity,  but  by  the  direction  of  God,  *s  one  trans- 
ported out  of  himself.  See  my  Introduction,  "Contents 
of  the  Book."  18.  brought  them  In  — i.e.,  not  only 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  but  other  youths  (i>.  8;  and 
t .  19,  "among  then*  all).  19.  stood  .  .  .  before  the  king- 
i.e.,  were  advanced  to  a  position  of  favour  near  the  thronf 
80.  ten  times — lit.,  "ten  hands."  magicians— proper!/ 
"sacred  scribes,  skilled  In  the  sacred  writings,  a  class  a. 
Egyptian  priests"  [Gesenius]  ;  from  a  Hebrew  root,  a  p.-j* 
The  word  In  our  English  Version,  "magicians,''  comes  from 
Mag,  i.e.,  "a  priest."  The  Magi  formed  one  of  the  sli 
divisions  of  the  Medes.  astrologers— Hebrew,  "  enchant- 
ers," from  a  root,  "to  conceal,"  practisers  of  the  occull 
arts.  21.  Daniel  continued  .  .  .  unto  .  .  .  first  year  of 
Cyrus— (2  Chronicles  86.  22 ;  Ezra  1. 1.)  Not  that  he  did  not 
continue  beyond  that  year,  but  the  expression  is  designed 
to  mark  the  fact  that  he  who  was  one  of  the  first  captives 
taken  to  Babylon,  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  captl  vl  ty.  Set 
my  Introduction,  "Significance  of  the  Babylonian  Ex- 
ilk."  In  ch.  10. 1  he  is  mentioned  as  living  "  In  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus."  See  Margin  Note,  on  the  use  of  "  till,'' 
Psalm  110.  1 ;  112.  8. 

CHAPTER     II. 

Ver.  1-49.  Nebcchadnf.zzak's  Dream:  Daniel's  In- 
terpretation of  rr,  and  Advancement.  1.  second 
year  of  .  .  .  Nebuchadnezzar — Ch.  1.  6  shows  that  "  thre* 
years"  had  elapsed  since  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  Jeru- 
salem. The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  Nebuchadnezzar 
first  ruled  as  subordinate  to  his  father  Nabopolassar,  tc 
which  lime  ch.  1.  refers;  whereas  "the  second  year"  Id 
ch.  2.  Is  dated  from  his  sole  sovereignty.  The  very  diffi- 
culty is  a  proof  of  genuineness;  all  was  clear  to  the  writer 
and  the  original  readers  from  </i«r  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  he  adds  no  explanation.  A  forget 
would  uotinrrodu«edlfflculties;  the  author  did  not  then  set 
any  difficulty  In  the  case.  Nebuchadnezzar  Is  called 
"king"  (ch.  1.  1),  by  anticipation.  Before  he  left  Judea  b* 
became  actual  king  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  ">it 
Jews  always  called  him  "king,"  as  commander  of  tut 
Invading  army,  dreams— It  Is  significant  that  not  tr 
Daniel,  but  to  the-then-world-ruler,  NebnchadnpKKar.  ttM 
dream  Is  vouchsafed.     It  was  from  the  first  ot  lis  repro 
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tutafcirea  who  had  oonquered  the  theocracy,  thai  the 
*  rld-power  wan  to  loan:  Its  doom,  as  about  to  be  In  its 
tarn  subdued,  and  Tor  ever,  by  the  kingdom  of  God.  As 
this  /lslon  cpsns,  so  thr."  in  oh.  7.,  developing  the  same 
Irut-  more  fully,  close*  the  fiist  part.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
••  vicegerent  of  God  (t».  87;  of.  Jeremiah  25.  9;  Ezeklel  28. 
12-15  ;  Isaiah  44.  28;  46. 1;  Romans  13.  1),  Is  honoured  with 
the  revelation  In  the  form  of  a  dieam,  the  appropriate 
fore;  to  one  outside  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  In  the  cases 
of  A  tr'jmelech,  Pharaoh,  Ac.  (Genesis  20.  and  41.),  especially 
su»  Vm>  heathen  attached  sneb  Importance  to  dreams.  Still 
It  1?  noi  he,  but  an  Israelite,  who  Interprets  it.  Heathen- 
dom '«  pnsslve,  Israel  active,  In  Divine  things,  so  that  the 
glory  n\loands  to  "the  God  of  heaven."  a.  Chaldeans— 
here,  »  certain  onler  of  priest-maglclau-S,  who  wore  a 
pecul'ar  dress,  like  that  seen  on  the  gods  and  deified 
men  .n  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Probably  they  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  original  tribe 
of  the  Babylonian  nation.  Just  a*  the  Magians  were 
properly  Medes.  3.  troubled  to  know  the  dream — He 
awoke  In  alarm,  remembering  that  something  solemn 
tad  been  presented  to  him  in  a  dream,  without  being  able 
to  recall  the  form  In  which  it  had  olothed  itself.  His 
thoughts  on  the  unprecedented  greatness  to  which  his 
power  had  attained  («>.  29)  made  him  anxious  to  know 
what  the  issue  of  all  this  should  be.  God  meets  this  wish 
In  the  way  most  calculated  to  impress  him.  4.  Here 
begins  the  Chaldee  portion  of  Daniel,  which  continues  to 
the  end  of  eh.  7.  In  it  the  course,  character,  and  crisis  of 
the  Geutile  power  are  treated  of;  whereas,  in  the  other 
parts,  which  are  in  Hebrew,  the  things  treated  of  apply 
more  particularly  to  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem.  Syrlac — 
the  Aramean  Chaldoe,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  king 
and  his  court;  the  prophet,  by  mentioning  it  here,  hint* 
»t  the  reason  of  his  own  adoption  of  11.  from  this  point. 
live  for  ever— a  formula  in  addressing  kings,  like  our 
'*  Long  live  the  king !"  Of.  1  Kings  1.  81.  ».  The  thlng- 
4.  e.,  The  dream,  "  is  gone  from  me."  Gesknius  translate*, 
"The  decree  Is  gone  forth  from  me," Irrevocable  (cf.  Isaiah 
45.  23),  viz.,  that  you  shall  be  executed,  If  you  do  not  tell 
both  the  dream  and  the  interpretation.  English  Version 
la  simpler,  which  supposes  the  king  himself  to  have  for- 
gotten the  dream.  Pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge 
oten  bring  on  themselves  their  own  punishment,  cut  In 
pieces — (1  Samuel  15.  38.)  bouses  .  .  .  dunghill — rather, 
a  morass  heap.  The  Babylonian  houses  were  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks;  when  demolished,  the  rain  dissolves  the 
whole  Into  a  mass  of  mire.  In  the  wet  land,  near  the  river. 
[Stuart.]  As  to  the  consistency  of  this  cruel  threat  with 
Nebuchadnezzar's  character,  see  ch.  4. 17,  "  basest  of  men ;" 
Jeremiah  39.  5,  6;  52.  9-11.  6.  rewards — lit.,  "presents 
poured  out  In  lavish  profusion."  8.  gain  .  .  .  time — lit., 
buy.  Cf.  Epheslans  6.  18;  O>loss1ans  4.  5,  where  the  sense 
is  somewhat  different,  the  thing  is  gone  from  rae — (See 
Note,  v.  5.)  9.  one  decree — there  can  be  no  second  one 
reversing  the  first  (Esther  4. 11).  corrupt — deceitful,  till 
*«ae  time  be  changed— till  a  new  stale  of  things  arrive, 
either  by  my  ceasing  to  trouble  myself  about  the  dream, 
or  by  a  change  of  government  (which  perhaps  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  the  dream  made  Nebuchadnezzar  to  fore- 
bode, and  so  to  suspect,  the  Chaldeans  of  plotting),  tell 
.  .  .  dream, and  I  shall  know  .  .  .  ye  can  show  .  .  .  In- 
terpretation— If  ye  cannot  tell  the  past,  u  dream  actually 
presented  to  me,  how  can  ye  know,  and  show,  the  future 
ovents  prefigured  In  it?  There  is  not  a  inan  .  .  .  that 
ran  show  —  God  makes  the  heathen,  out  Of  their  owu 
uiouth,  condemn  their  Impotent  pretensions  to  supernat- 
ural knowledge,  in  order  to  bring  out  in  brighter  contrast 
His  power  to  revea)  secrets  to  His  servants,  though  but 
"  men  upon  the  earth"  (cf.  r.  22,  23).  therefore,  &c — i.  e.. 
If  such  things  could  be  done  by  men,  other  absolute 
princes  would  have  required  them  from  their  magicians; 
*s  they  have  not,  it  Is  a  proof  such  things  cannot  be  done, 
and  cannot  be  reasonably  asked  from  us.  11.  gods, 
wh«ee  d walling  is  not  with  flesh — answering  to  "no 
ooan  upon  the  earth  ;"  for  there  were,  in  their  belief,  "men 
m  heaven,"  vt*  ,  men  deified  ;  «.  g.,  Nlrnrod.  The  supreme 
MMbs  are  r*fierr»d  to  here,  who  alone,  in   th6  Chaldean 


view,  could  solve  the  difficulty,  but  who  do  not  eornniu 
nlcate  with  men.  Die  inferior  gods,  intermediate  between 
men  and  the  supreme  gods,  are  unable  to  solve  It.  Con- 
trast with  this  heathen  idea  of  the  utter  severance  ot 
God  from  man,  John  1.  14,  "The  Word  was  m&deflesh,  ant» 
dwelt  among  us;"  Daniel  was  in  this  case  made  His  reo- 
resentative.  12,  13.  Daniel  ancl  nis  companions  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  actually  numbered  among  the  Magi  or 
Chaldeans,  and  so  were  not  summoned  before  the  king. 
Providence  ordered  it  so  that  all  mere  human  wisdom 
should  be  shown  vain  before  his  Divine  power,  through 
His  servant,  was  put  forth.  Ver.  24  shows  that  the  decree 
for  slaying  the  wise  men  had  not  been  actually  executed 
when  Daniel  interposed.  1*.  captain  of  the  king'* 
guard — commanding  the  executioners  (see  Margin;  »nn 
Genesis  37.  36,  Margin).  15,  Why  Is  the  decree  so  hasty 
— Vvrhy  were  not  all  of  us  consulted  before  the  decree  for 
the  execution  of  all  was  Issued?  the  thing — the  agitatloi 
of  the  king  as  to  his  dream, and  his  abortive  consultation 
of  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  Daniel  was 
till  now  Ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.  16.  Daniel  went 
In— perhaps  not  in  person,  but  by  the  mediation  of  some 
courtier  who  had  access  to  him.  His  first  direct  Interview 
seems  to  have  been  v.  25.  [Barnes.]  time— the  king 
granted  "time"  to  Daniel,  though  he  would  not  do  so  tc 
the  Chaldeans,  because  they  betrayed  their  lying  purpose 
by  requiring  hlra  to  tell  the  dream,  which  Daniel  did  not. 
Providence  doubtless  1  nflueneed  his  mind,  already  favour- 
able (ch.  1.  19,  20),  to  show  special  favour  to  Daniel.  IT. 
Here  appears  the  reason  why  Daniel  sought  "  time"  (v.  Hi), 
viz.,  he  wished  to  engage  his  friends  to  Join  him  in  prayer 
to  God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  him.  18.  An  illustration 
of  the  power  of  united  prayer  (Matthew  18. 19).  The  same 
Instrumentality  rescued  Peter  from  his  peril  (Acts  12.5-12). 

19.  revealed  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  night  vision— (Job  33.   15,   16.) 

20.  answered— responded  to  God's  goodness  by  praises. 
name  of  God — God  in  His  revelation  of  Himself  by  acts  of 
love, "wlsdom.andmight"  (Jeremiah  82. 19).  21.  changetn 
.  .  .  times  .  .  .  seasons — "he  herein  gives  a  general  pre- 
paratory intimation,  that  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
Is  concerning  the  changes  and  successions  of  kingdoms." 
[Jekomk.]  The  "  times"  are  the  phases  and  periods  of  du- 
ration of  empires  (cf.  ch.  7.  25;  1  Chronicles  12.  32;  29.  30); 
the  "seasons,"  the  fitting;  times  for  their  culmination,  de- 
cline, and  fall  (Eccleslastes  3.  1;  Acts  1.  7;  1  Thessalonians 
5.  1).  The  vicissitudes  of  states,  with  their  times  and 
seasons,  are  not  regulated  by  chance  or  fate,  as  the 
heathen  thought,  but  by  God.  removcth  kings — (Job  12. 
18;  Psalm  75.  6,  7;  Jeremiah  27.  5;  cf.  1  Samuel  2.  7,  8.) 
glveth  wisdom— (1  Kings  8.9-12;  James  1.6.)  22.  re- 
vealeth— (Job  12.  22.)  So  spiritually,  Ephesians  1.  17, 18). 
knoweth  ■what  Is  lu  .  .  .  darkness — (Psalm  139.  11.  I*; 
Hebrews  4.  13.)  llfcht  .  .  .  him— (James  1.17;  1  Jol.-i  1 
4.)  Apocalypse,  or  "revelation,"  signifies  a  Divine, 
prophecy  a  human,  activity.  Cf.  1  Corinthians  14.  6, 
where  the  two  are  distinguished.  The  prophet  is  con- 
nected with  the  outer  world,  addressing  to  the  eongregu 
tlon  the  words  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  supplies  him  ; 
he  speaks  \n  the  Spirit,  but  the  apocalyptic  seer  bin  the 
Spirit  In  his  whole  person  (Revelation  1.10;  4.2).  The 
form  of  the  apocalyptic  revelation  (the  very  term  mean- 
ing that  the  veil  thai  hides  the  invisible  world  Is  taken  off) 
Is  subjective:! j'  either  the  dream,  or,  higher,  the  vision. 
The  Interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  was  a  pre- 
paratory education  to  Daniel  himself.  By  gradual  step*, 
each  revelation  preparing  him  for  the  succeeding  one 
God  fitted  him  for  disclosures  becoming  more  and  mon 
special.  In  chs.  2.  and  4.  he  is  but  an  interpreter  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's dreams;  then  he  has  a  dream  himseli 
but  it  Is  only  a  vision  In  a  dream  of  the  night  (ch.  7.  1,  2); 
then  follows  a  vision  In  a  waking  state  (ch.  8. 1-8);  lastly. 
in  the  two  final  revelations  (chs.  9.  and  10.-12.)  lb* 
ecstatic  state  Is  no  longer  needed.  The  progress! on  In 
the  form  answers  to  the  progression  in  the  contents  of 
his  prophecy;  at  first  general  outline*,  and  these  after- 
wards filled  up  with  minute  chronological  and  histork* 
details,  suoh  as  are  not  found  in  the  Revelation  of  JcLir 
thongh,  as  became  the  New  Testament  the  form  of  reval* 
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tlou  is  the  highest,  vit.,  clear  waking  visions.    [Actbeb- 
UOX.]     *3.    thee  .  .  .  thee— he  ascribes    all  the  glory  to 
God.    God  of  in y  fathers—  thou  hast  shown  thyself  the 
same  God  of  grace  to  we,  a  captive  exile,  as  thon  didst  to 
Israel  of  oUl,  aud  tills  on  account  of  the  covenant  made 
with    our    "fathers"   (Duke  1.  54,  55;    cf.  Psalm   106.  4o). 
glvcu  uae  wisdom  aud  might — thou  b<iing  the  foantalu 
of  both  ;  referring  to  v.  20.     WIih  wver  wine  ability  1  have  to 
slay  the  execution  of  the  king's  '-.ruel  di-cree.  Is  thy  gift. 
uic  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  us — the  revelation  was  given  to  Daniel, 
as  "me"  Implies     yet  with  Just  modesty  he  joins   his 
friends,  with  him     because  It  was  to  tbelr  Joint  prayers, 
and  not  to  his  Individually,  that  he  owed  the  revelation 
from   God.      known   .   .    .   Uic    king's   matter — the    very 
Words  In  winch  the  Chaldeans  had  denied  the  possibility 
Of  any  man  on  earth  telling  the  dream  ("  not  a  man  upon 
the  earth  can  show  the  king'*  matter,"  v.  10).     Impostors 
are  compelled  by  the  Uod  of  truth  to  eat  up  their  own 
words,    si*.  Therefore — Because  of  having  received  the 
Divine  communication,     bring  iue  in  before  the  king — 
implying  that  he  had  not  previously  been  In  person  before 
the  king  (Note,  v.  16/.    35.  1  have  found  a  man — like  all 
oourlleru,  in   announcing  agreeable  tidings,  he  ascribes 
the  merit  of  the  discovery  to  himself.    |  Jkkomk.  |    So  far 
from   It  being  a  discrepancy,  that  he  says   nothing  of 
the  previous  understanding  between  him  and  Daniel,  or 
of  Daniel's  application  to  the  king  (v.  15. 16)  it  is  just  what 
we  should  expect.    Arioch  would  not  dare  to  tell  an  abso- 
lute despot  that  he  had  stayed  the  execution  of  his  san- 
guinary decree,  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  but  would,  In 
the  first  instance,  secretly  stay  It  nntll  Daniel  had  got,  by 
application  from  the  king,  the  time  required,  without 
Arioch  seeming  to  know  of  Daniel's  application  as  the 
cause  of  the  respite;  then,  when  Daniel  had  received  the 
revelation,  Arioch  would  in  trembling  haste  bring  him 
In,  as  if  then  for  the  first  time  he  had  "  found  "  him.    The 
very  difficulty  when  cleared  up  It  a  proof  of  genuineness, 
as  it  never  would  be  introduced  by  a  forger.    S7.  cannot — 
Daniel,  being  learned  in  all  the  lore  of  the  Chaldeans  (eh. 
I.  4),  could  authoritatively  declare  the  impossibility  of  mere 
man  solving  the  king's  difficulty,    soothsayers — from  a 
root,  "  to  cut  off;"  referring  to  their  cutting  the  heavens 
into  divisions,  and  so  guessing  at  men's  destinies  from 
the  place  of  the  star*  at  one's  birth.    »*.  God— in  contrast 
to  "  the  wise  men,"  Ac.  (v.  27).     revealeth  secrets — (Amos 
1,7;  4.  IS.)     Cf.  Genesis  41.  45,  "  Zaphnath-paaneah,"  re- 
pealer of  tecrets,  the  title  given  to  Joseph,    the  latter  days 
-lit.,  "  in  the  after  days  "  (v.  29);  "  hereafter"  (Genesis  49. 
1)     It  refers  to  the  whole  future,  Including  the  Messianic 
days,  which  is  the  final  dispensation  (Isaiah  2.  2).     visions 
of  thy  head— conceptions  formed  in  the  brain.    30.  God 
met  with  a  revelation  Nebuchadnezsar,  who  had  been 
meditating  on  the  future  destiny  of  his  vast  empire.    30. 
mot  .  .  .  for  any  wisdom  that  I  have— not  on  account  of 
any  previous  wisdom  which  I  may  have  manifested  (ch. 
1.  17,  20).    The  specially-favoured  servants  of  God  in  all 
ages  disclaim  merit  in  themselves,  and  ascribe  all  to  the 
grace  and  power  of  God  (Genesis  41. 16;  Acts  8. 12).    The 
"as  for  me,"  disclaiming  extraordinary  merit,  contrasts 
elegantly  with  "  as  for  thee,"  whereby  Daniel  courteously, 
but  without  flattery,  implies,  that  God  honoured  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as  his  vicegerent  over  the  world-kingdoms, 
with    a    revelation    on    the   subject   uppermost   in    his 
thoughts,  the  ultimate  destinies  of  those  kingdoms,    for 
their  sokes  that  shall  make  kaswa,  Ac— a  Chaldee 
idiom  for,  "  to  the  intent  that  the  Interpretation  may  be 
made  known  to  the  king."    the  thoughts  of  thy  heart— 
thy  subject  of  thought  before  foiling  asleep.    Or,  perhaps 
the  probation  of  Nebuchadnetaar' $  character  through  this 
revelation  may  be  the  meaning  intended  (cf.  2  Chronicles 
EL  81 ;    Luke  2.  35).    31.   The  world-power  In   its  totality 
appears  as  a  colossal  human  form :  Babylon  the  head  of 
{old,    Medo- Persia    the  breast  and    two  arms   of   silver, 
Qrmoo-  Macedonia  the  belly  and  tu%>  thighs  of  brass,  and 
Rome,  with  its  Germano-Slavonlo  offshoots,  the  legs  of 
tror.  aud  feet  o/  Iron  and  clay;   the  fourth  still  existing, 
fhoee  kingdoms  only  are  mentioned  which  stand  in  some 
"Aa-Uow  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  of  those  none  Is  loft  oat ; 
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the  final  establishment  of  that  kingdom  Is  the  aim  s  j 
moral  government  of  the  world.  The  colossus  of  i  .a 
stands  on  weak  feet,  of  clay.  All  man's  glory  Is  as 
ephemeral  and  worthless  as  chaff  (cf.  1.  Peter  1.  34).  But 
the  kingdom  of  God,  small  and  unheeded  as  a  "  stone  "  on  ' 
the  ground,  is  compact  in  Its  homogeneous  unity  ;  whereat  ' 
the  world-power,  in  its  heterogeneous  constituents,  sue-  ' 
eesslvely  supplanting  one  another,  contains  the  elements 
of  decay.  The  relation  of  the  stone  to  the  mountain  is 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  cross  (Matthew  16.  23;  Luks 
2i.  jo)  to  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  latter  beginning,  and 
the  former  ending  when  the  kingdom  of  Uod  breaks  lo 
pieces  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (.Revelation  11.  15). 
Christ's  contrast  between  the  two  kingdoms  refers  tc 
this  passage,  a  great  liuuge— lit.,  " one  image  that  was 
great."  Though  the  kingdoms  were  different,  it  wae  es- 
sentially one  and  the  same  world-power  under  different 
phases,  Just  as  the  Image  was  one,  though  the  parts  wer* 
of  different  metals.  33.  On  ancient  coins  states  are  often 
represented  by  human  figures.  The  head  and  hlghei 
parts  signify  the  earlier  times ;  the  lower,  the  later  times 
The  metals  become  successively  baser  and  baser.  Imply- 
ing the  growing  degeneracy  from  worse  to  worse.  Heslod, 
200  years  before  Daniel,  had  compared  the  four  ages  to  the 
four  metals  in  the  same  order;  the  idea  is  sanctioned 
here  by  Holy  Writ,  it  was  perhaps  one  of  those  frag- 
ments of  revelation  among  the  heathen,  derived  from  th«  ; 
tradition  as  to  the  fall  of  man.  The  metals  lessen  In 
specific  gravity,  as  they  go  downwards;  silver  is  not  so 
heavy  as  gold,  brass  not  so  heavy  as  silver,  and  iron  not '  ' 
so  heavy  as  brass,  the  weight  thus  being  arranged  In  the 
reverse  of  stability.  iTkeuelles.  j  Nebuchadnt  zzar  de- 
rived his  authority  from  God,  not  from  man,  nor  as  re- '  ' 
sponsible  to  man.  But  the  Persian  king  was  so  far  deDend- 
ent  on  others  that  he  could  not  deliver  Daniel  from  the 
princes  (ch.  6.  14, 15);  contrast  ch.  5.  18,  19,  as  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's power  from  God,  "  whom  he  would  he  slew,  and 
whom  he  would  he  kept  alive"  (cf.  Ezra  7.  14;  Esther  L 
13-16).  Grasco-Macedonla  betrays  Its  deterioration  In  ltn 
divisions,  not  united  as  Babylon  and  Persia.  Iron  Is 
stronger  than  brass,  bnt  Inferior  in  other  respects;  n\ 
Rome  hardy  and  strong  to  tread  down  the  nations,  but 
less  kingly  and  showing  its  chief  deterioration  in  Its  last 
state.  Each  successive  kingdom  Incorporates  its  prede- 
cessor (of.  ch.  5.  28).  Power  that  In  Nebuchadnezzar's 
hands  was  a  God-derived  (v.  87,  38)  autocracy,  In  the  Per- 
sian king's  was  a  rule  resting  on  his  nobility  of  person 
and  birth,  the  nobles  being  his  equals  In  rank,  but  not  in 
office;  In  Greece,  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  but  Individ 
ual  Influence;  in  Rome,  lowest  of  all,  dependent  entirely 
on  popular  choice,  the  emperor  being  appointed  by  popu- 
lar military  election.  33.  As  the  two  arms  of  silver  de- 
note the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  [Joseph  us  J;  and 
the  two  thighs  of  brass  the  Haleuclda?  of  Syria  and  LaglJ* 
of  Egypt,  the  two  leading  .ectlons  Into  which  Grtsoo- 
Macedonia  parted,  so  the  two  lees  of  Iron  signify  the  two 
Roman  consuls  Newton.]  Tue  olay,  in  v.  41,  "potter's 
clay,"  v.  43,  "  miry  ulay,"  means  earthenware,  hard  bnt 
brittle  (cf.  Psalm  2.9;  Revelation  2.  27,  where  the  same 
image  is  used  of  the  same  eve:iti;  the  feet  are  stable 
whilst  hearing  only  direct  pressure,  but  easily  broken  to 
pieces  by  a  blow  (v.  34),  the  Iron  Intermixed  not  retarding, 
but  hastening,  such  a  result.  34.  stone— Messiah  and  His 
kingdom  (Genesis  49.  24;  Psalm  118.  22;  Isaiah  28.  18).  In 
its  relations  to  Israel,  It  Is  a  "  stone  of  stumbling"  (Isaiah 
8.  14;  Acts  4. 11 ;  1  Peter  2.  7,  8),  on  which  both  houses  oi 
Israel  are  broken,  not  destroyed  (Matthew  21.  82).  In  its 
relation  to  the  Church,  the  same  stone  which  destroys  tut 
Image  Is  the  foundation  of  the  Church  (Epheslans  2.  JU 
In  Its  relation  to  the  Gentile  world-power,  the  stone  is  lu 
destroyer  (v.  35,  44 ;  of.  Zeohariah  12.  8).  Christ  sulth  (Ma» 
thew  21.  44,  referring  to  Isaiah  8.  14, 15),  "  Whosoever  shah' 
tali  on  this  stone  (i,  «.,  stumble,  and  be  offended,  at  Him,  a* 
the  Jevut  were,  from  whom,  therefore.  He  says,  '  The  king- 
dom shall  be  taken')  shall  be  broken."  "but  (refemsg  u 
v.  84,  86)  on  whomsoever  It  shall  fall"  (referring  lo  tk«  wortd 
newer  whloh  had  been  the  Instrument  of  6-i*o**«»c  in* 
Jews),  It  shall  not  merely  break,  but  "  vnnj  t*»n  <* 
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r"  (1  Corinthians  IS.  24).  The  felling  of  the  stone  on  the 
It  of  the  image  cannot  refer  to  Christ  at  His  first  advent, 
1  the  fourth  kingdom  was  not  then  as  yet  divided — no 
•*  were  Ln  existence  (see  Note,  v.  44).  ent  out-ife,  from 
he  moan  tain"  (v.  46);  viz..  Mount  Zlon  (Isaiah  2.  2),  and 
ti.yploally,  the  heavenly  mount  of  the  Father's  glory, 
im  whom  Christ  came,  without  ha>rb — explained  ln 
44,  "The  Ooti  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,"  as  con- 
tsted  with  the  Image  which  was  made  with  hands  of  man. 
asslah  not  created  by  human  agency,  but  conceived  by 
b  Holy  Ghost  (Matthew  1.  20;  Luke  1.86;  cf.  Zecharlah 
t;  Mark  14.58;  Hebrews  9.  11,  24).  So  "not  made  with 
nds,"  i.e.,  heavenly,  S3  Corinthians  5.  1;  spiritual,  Colos- 
sus 2.  11.  The  world-kingdoms  were  reared  by  human 
ibition:  but  this  Is  the  "kingdom  of  heaven:"  "  not  of 
Is  world"  (John  18.  36).  As  the  fourth  kingdom,  or  Rome, 
is  represented  ln  a  twofold  state,  first  strong,  with  legs 
Iron,  then  weak,  with  toes  part  of  Iron,  part  of  clay;  so 
Is  fifth  kingdom,  that  of  Christ,  is  seen  conversely, 
at  insignificant  as  a  "stone,"  then  as  a  "mountain" 
Ung  the  whole  earth.  The  ten  toes  are  the  ten  lesser 
DgdOrus  Into  which  the  Roman  kingdom  was  finally  to 
divided;  this  tenfold  division  here  hinted  at  is  not 
Bclfled  in  detail  till  the  seventh  chapter.  The  fourth 
tpire  originally  was  bounded  ln  Europe  pretty  nearly 
the  line  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube;  ln  Asia  by  the  Ea- 
rn tes.  In  Africa  It  possessed  Egypt  and  the  north 
tsto  ;  South  Britain  and  Dacia  were  afterwards  added, 
t  were  ultimately  resigned.  The  ten  kingdoms  do  not 
Ise  until  a  deterioration  (by  mixing  olay  with  the  Iron) 
s  taken  place ;  they  are  ln  existence  when  Christ  comes 
glory,  and  then  are  broken  in  pieces.  The  ten  have 
en  sought  for  in  the  Invading  hosts  of  the  fifth  and 
tth  century.  But  though  many  provinces  were  then 
vered  from  Rome  as  independent  kingdoms,  the  dlg- 
ty  of  emperor  still  continued,  and  the  imperial  power 
is  exercised  over  Rome  itself  for  two  centuries.  So  the 
nfold  divisions  cannot  be  looked  for  before  781  a.  d. 
it  the  East  Is  not  to  be  excluded,  five  toes  being  on  each 
>t.  Thus  no  point  of  time  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
lp  -e  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1463 
d.  an  be  assigned  for  the  division.  It  seems,  there- 
re,  that  the  definite  ten  will  be  the  ultimate  develop- 
snt  of  tbe  Roman  empire  Just  before  the  rise  of  Anti- 
ris'  who  shall  overthrow  three  of  the  kings,  and,  after 
ree  and  a  half  years,  he  himself  be  overthrown  by 
rlst  ln  person.  Some  of  the  ten  kingdoms  will,  doubt- 
is,  be  the  same  as  some  past  and  present  divisions  of  the 
1  Roman  empire,  which  accounts  for  the  oonttnuUv  of 
e  connection  between  the  toes  and  legs,  a  gap  of  centa- 
ls not  being  interposed,  as  is  objected  by  opponents 
the  futurist  theory.  The  lists  of  the  ten  made  by  the 
ter  differ  from  one  another;  and  are  set  aside  by  the 
Jt  that  they  inolnde  countries  which  were  never  Roman, 
d  exclude  one  whole  section  of  the  empire,  vit,,  the  East. 
kk<  ;kj.lks.  ]  upon  his  fost— the  last  state  of  the  Roman 
lplre.  Not  "  upon  his  leg*."  Cf.  "  ln  the  days  of  these 
ngs"  (Note,  v.  44).  36.  broken  .  .  .  together — excluding 
xuitemporaneons  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
d  the  kingdom  of  God  (ln  its  manifested,  as  distinguished 
>m  its  spiritual  phase).  The  latter  is  not  gradually  to 
»r  away  the  former,  but  to  destroy  It  at  once,  and  ut- 
rly  (2  Thessalonlans  L7-10;  2.  8).  However,  the  Hebrew 
»y  be  translated,  "  in  one  discriminate  mass."  chaff— 
lage  of  the  ungodly,  as  they  shall  be  dealt  with  ln  the 
dgment  (Psalm  1.  4,  5;  Matthew  8. 12).  rammer  thresh- 
g-floon» — Grain  was  winnowed  ln  the  East  on  an  ele- 
ited  space  in  the  open  air,  by  throwing  the  grain  into 
e  air  with  a  shovel,  so  that  the  wind  might  clear 
ray  the  coaff.  no  pla«*  .  .  .  fomud  tor  them— (Revela- 
m  20.  11 ;  cf.  Psalm  37.  10,  38;  103.  16.)  became  .  .  .  moun- 
ln— cut  out  of  the  mountain  (v.  45)  originally,  it  ends  in 
yarning  a  mountain.  So  the  kingdom  of  God,  coming 
>m  heaven  originally,  ends  ln  heaven  being  estab- 
hed  on  earth  (Revelation  21.  1-8).  filled  .  .  .  earth— 
Mklah  11.  » ;  Habakkuk  2.  14.)  It  Is  ln  connection  with 
rasalem  as  the  mother  Churoh  it  is  to  do  so  (Psalm  80.  •; 
uaa  i  2.  3).  S«.  we— Daniel  and  hla  Mire*  frlenua.  37. 
40 


Thon  .  .  .  art  m  king  of  king*— The  committal  of  poweu 
in  fullest  plenitude  belongs  to  NebucliH.liiny.Kar  person- 
ally, as  having  made  Babylon  the  mighty  empire  It  was 
In  twenty-three  years  after  him  the  empire  wan  eudedi 
with  him  It*  greatness  is  identified  (ch.  4.  30),  his  success- 
ors having  done  nothing  notable.  Not  that  he  actually 
ruled  every  part  of  the  globe,  but  that  God  granted  him 
illimitable  dominion  in  whatever  direction  hi*  ambition  led 
him,  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Arabia,  Syria,  Tyre,  and  its  Phoe- 
nician colonies  (Jeremiah  27.  5-8).  Cf.  as  to  Cyrus,  Ezra  1. 
2.  38.  men  .  .  .  beasts  .  .  .  fowls — the  dominion  origin- 
ally designed  for  man  (Genesis  1.  28;  2.  19,  20),  forfeited  by 
sin;  temporarily  delegated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  tht 
world-powers ;  but,  as  they  abuse  the  trust  for  self,  In- 
stead of  for  God,  to  he  taken  from  them  by  the  Son  of 
man,  who  will  exercise  It,  for  God,  restoring  In  his  person 
to  man  the  lost  inheritance  (Psalm  8.  4-6,  Ac).  Thon  art 
.  .  .  head  of  gold— alluding  to  the  riches  of  Babyloa. 
hence  called  "the  golden  city"  (Isaiah  14.4;  Jeremiah  61.  7  ; 
Revelation  18.  16).  30.  That  Medo-Persia  is  the  second 
kingdom  appears  from  ch.  5.  28;  8.  20.  Cf.  2  Chronloles  3ft. 
20  ;  Isaiah  21.  2.  Inferior— "The  kings  of  Persia  were  Um 
worst  race  of  men  that  ever  governed  an  empire*" 
[Pribeatjx.]  Politically,  which  is  the  main  point  of  view 
here,  the  power  of  the  central  government  ln  which  th* 
nobles  shared  with  the  king,  being  weakened  by  the  grow- 
ing independence  of  the  provinces,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  sole  word  was  law  through- 
out his  empire,  brass— the  Greeks  (the  third  empire,  ch. 
8.  21;  10.  20;  11.  2-4)  were  celebrated  for  the  brazen  armoui 
of  their  warriors.  Jrromk  fancifully  thinks  that  the 
brass,  as  being  a  clear-sounding  metal,  refers  to  the  tlo- 
quenoe  for  which  Greece  was  famed.  The  "  belly,"  ln  ». 
82,  may  refer  to  the  drunkenness  of  Alexander  and  th< 
luxury  of  the  Ptolemies.  [Tiriitus,]  over  all  the  earth 
—Alexander  commanded  that  he  should  be  called  "  king 
of  all  the  world"  (Justin,  12.  sec.  16. 9;  Arrian,  Erp.AUx. 
7.  sec.  15).  The  four  successors  (Diadochl)  who  divided 
Alexander's  dominions  at  his  death,  of  whom  the  Seleo- 
cldsB  ln  Syria  and  the  Lagldw  ln  Egypt  were  chief,  held 
the  same  empire.  40.  Iron— this  vision  sets  forth  the 
character  of  the  Roman  power,  rather  than  its  territorial 
extent.  [T  keg  kli.es.]  breaketh  ln  pieces  .  ,  .  all — Ho, 
ln  righteous  retribution,  Itself  will  at  last  be  broken  4m 
piece*  (v.  44)  by  the  kingdom  of  God  (Revelation  13.  liirj. 
41-43.  feet  .  ,  .  toes  .  .  .  part  .  .  .  clay  .  .  .  iron — ex- 
plained presently,  "the  kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong, 
partly  broken"  (rather,  "brittle,"  as  earthenware) ;  and  «. 
48,  "they  shall  mingle  .  .  .  with  the  seed  of  men,"  i.  «.. 
there  will  be  power  (in  its  deteriorated  form,  iron)  mixed 
up  with  that  which  Is  wholly  of  man,  and  therefore  brit- 
tle; power  ln  the  hands  of  the  people  having  no  internal 
stability,  though  something  is  left  of  the  strength  of  tbe 
iron.  (TRKOELJ.ES.J  Newton,  who  understands  Um 
Roman  empire  to  be  parted  Into  the  ten  kingdoms  al- 
ready (whereas  Tregelxes  makes  them  future),  explains 
the  "olay"  mixture  as  the  blending  of  barbarous  nations 
with  Rome  by  intermarriages  and  alliances,  ln  which 
there  was  no  stable  amalgamation,  though  the  ten  king- 
doms retained  much  of  Rome's  strength.  The  "mlngllnf 
with  the  seed  of  men"  (v.  44)  seems  to  refer  to  Genesis  1  2, 
where  the  marriages  of  the  seed  of  godly  Seth  with  the 
daughters  of  ungodly  Cain  are  described  ln  similar  words; 
the  reference,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to  the  blending  of  the 
Christianized  Roman  empire  with  the  pagan  nations,  a 
deterioration  being  the  result.  Efforts  have  been  often 
made  to  reunite  the  part*  into  one  great  empire,  as  by 
Charlemagne  and  Napoleon,  but  in  vain.  Christ  alone 
shall  effect  that.  44.  ln  the  days  of  these  kings— ln  tb* 
days  of  these  kingdoms,  i.  e.,  of  the  last  of  the  four.  So 
Christianity  was  set  up  when  Rome  had  become  mistreat 
of  Judea  and  the  world  (Luke  2.  1,  Ac).  [Newto*.; 
Rather,  "  ln  the  days  of  these  kings,"  answers  to  "  upoit 
his  feet"  (v.  84),  <.  «.,  the  ten  toes  (t>.  42),  or  ten  kings,  Um 
final  state  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  "  these  kings"  can- 
not mean  the  fonr  snooesslonal  monarchies,  as  they  as 
not  coexist  as  the  holders  of  power ;  If  the  fourth  had  boss, 
meant,  the  singular,  not  the  ptural,  would  be  uaod.    TT»* 
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Calling  of  the  stone  on  the  Image  rannt  mean,  destroying 
p<nfrment  on  the  fourth  Gentile  power,  not  gradual  evan- 
ge Itnation  of  It  by  grace;  and  the  destroying  Judgment 
cannot  lie  dealt  by  Christiana,  for  they  are  taught  to  sub- 
mit to  the  powers  that,  be,  so  that  it  must  be  dealt  by 
Christ  himself  at  his  coming  again.  We  live  under  the 
divisious  of  the  Roman  empire  which  began  1400  years 
ago,  Mud  which  at  the  time  of  His  coming  shall  be 
definitely  ten.  All  that  had  failed  In  the  hand  of  man 
■ha  I !  then  pass  away,  and  that  which  Is  kept  In  His  own 
band  shall  he  introduced.  Thus  the  second  chapter  Is 
the  alphabet  of  the  subsequent  prophetic  statements  In 
Daniel.  [Treori.lek.]  God  of  heaven  .  .  .  kingdom— 
hence  the  phrase,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matthew  8. 
2).  not  .  .  .  left  to  other  people — as  the  Chaldees  had 
been  forced  to  leave  their  kingdom  to  the  Medo- Persians, 
and  these  to  the  Greeks,  and  these  to  the  Romans  (Micah 
4.  7;  Luke  1.  82,  33).  break  .  .  .  all— (Isaiah  60.  12;  1  Co- 
rinthians 15.  21.)  4S.  wlthoat  hand*— (Note,  v.  85.)  The 
connection  of  the  "forasmuch,"  Ac,  is,  "as  thou  sawest 
that  the  stone,"  <fcc.,  this  Is  an  indication  that  "the  great 
God."  Ac,  i.  *.,  the  fact  of  thy  seeing  the  dream  as  I  have 
recalled  It  to  thy  recollection,  is  a  proof  that  It  is  no  airy 
phantom,  bat  a  real  representation  to  thee  from  God  of 
the  future.  A  similar  proof  of  the  "certainty"  of  the 
event  was  given  to  Pharaoh  by  the  doubling  of  hlsdream 
(Genesis  41.82).  4fl.  fell  npon  .  .  .  fhce,  and  worshipped 
Daniel— worshipping  God  In  the  person  of  Daniel.  Syui- 
bollcal  of  the  future  prostration  of  the  world-power  be- 
fore Messiah  and  His  kingdom  (Phlllpplans  2.  10).  As 
other  servant*  of  God  refused  such  houours(Acts  10.  25,28; 
M.  LS-16;  Revelation  22.8,6),  and  Daniel  (ch.  1.  8)  would 
not  taste  denied  food,  nor  give  up  prayer  to  God  at  the 
cost  of  his  life  (cb.  8.),  it  seems  likely  that  Daniel  rejected 
the  proffered  Divine  honours.  The  word  "answered"  (v. 
47)lmpl!es  that  Daniel  had  objected  to  these  honours;  and 
In  compliance  with  his  objection,  "the  king  answered.  Of 
a  truth,  your  God  Is  a  God  of  gods."  Daniel  had  dis- 
claimed all  personal  merit  In  v.  SO,  giving  God  all  the 
glory  (cf.  ti.  45).  commanded  .  .  .  sweet  odours — Divine 
honours  (Ezra  0.  10).  It  Is  not  said  his  command  was 
executed.  47.  Lord  of  kings— The  world-power  shall  at 
taut  have  to  acknowledge  this  (Revelation  17.  14;  19.  18); 
even  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  been  the  God-appointed 
"king  of  kings"  (v.  87),  but  who  had  abused  the  trust,  Is 
constrained  by  God's  servant  to  acknowledge  that  God  is 
the  true  "Lord  of  kings."  48.  One  reason  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar having  been  vouchsafed  such  a  dream  is  here  seen, 
rt*.,  that  Daniel  might  be  promoted,  and  the  captive  peo- 
ple of  God  be  comforted:  the  Independent  state  of  the 
captives  during  the  exile,  and  the  alleviation  of  It*  hard- 
ships, were  much  due  to  Daniel.  49.  Daniel  requested— 
Contrast  this  honourable  remembrance  of  his  humble 
friends  in  his  elevation  with  the  spirit  of  the  children  of 
the  world  In  the  chief  butler's  case  (Genesis  40.  23  ;  Eccle- 
slastes  9.15,16;  Amos  8.8).  In  the  gate— the  place  of 
holding  court*  of  Justice  and  levees  In  the  East  (Esther  2 
19;  Job  29.7).  Bo  "the  Sublime  Porte,"  or  Gate,  denotes 
the  sultan's  government,  his  counsels  being  formerly  held 
in  the  entrance  of  his  palace.  Daniel  was  a  chief  coun- 
sel lor  of  the  king,  and  president  over  the  governors  of  the 
different  orders  into  which  the  Magi  were  divided. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.     1-30.     NKRtTCHADNEZZAR'S     IDOI^ATROUB      IMAGE; 

Shadrach,  Hkshach,  and  Abkb-nboo  ark  deliv- 
ered from  the  Furnace.  Between  the  vision  of  Nebu- 
ehadnezzar  in  the  2d  ch.,  and  that  of  Daniel  in  the  7th, 
fcmr  narratives  of  Daniel's  and  his  friends'  personal  his- 
tory are  introduced.  As  ch.  2.  and  7.  go  together,  so  ch. 
t.  and  s.  (the  deliverance  from  the  lions'  den),  oh.  4.  and 
§>;  of  these  lost  two  pairs,  the  former  shows  God's  near- 
ness to  save  His  saints  when  faithful  to  Him,  at  the 
rery  time  they  seem  to  be  crushed  by  the  world-power. 
The  second  pair  shows  in  the  case  of  the  two  kings  of 
the  first  monarchy,  how  God  can  suddenly  humble  the 
wvw!'*- power  In  th?  height  of  its  lnsoleaee.    The  latter  ad- 


vances from  mere  self-glorification,  In  the  fourth  chapter 
to  open  opposition  to  God  in  the  fifth.  Nebuchadn 
demands  homage  to  be  paid  to  his  Image  (ch.  8.), 
boasts  of  his  power  (ch.  4).  But  Belshazzar  goes  further 
blaspheming  God  by  polluting  His  holy  vessels.  Tber* 
Is  a  similar  progression  In  the  conduct  of  God's  people 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  refuse  positive  hnmifi 
to  the  image  of  the  world-power  (ch.  8.);  Daniel  will  no 
yield  It  even  a  negative  homage,  by  omitting  for  a  time  tin' 
worship  of  God  (ch.  8).  Jehovah's  power  manifested  to 
the  saints  against  the  world  in  Individual  histories  (oh 
8.-6.),  is  exhibited  in  ch.  2  and  7.,  in  world-wide  prophati 
cal  pictures ;  the  former  heightening  the  effect  of  the  lat 
ter.  The  miracles  wrought  In  behalf  of  Danle'  and  hi 
friends  were  a  manifestation  of  God's  glory  In  Daniel' 
person,  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracy  before  th 
Babylonian  king,  who  deemed  himself  almighty,  at 
time  when  God  could  not  manifest  It  In  His  people  as 
body.  They  tended  also  to  secure,  by  their  linpressiv 
character,  that  respect  for  the  covenant  people  on  the  par 
of  the  heathen  powers  which  Issued  In  Cyrrvs'  decree,  nc 
only  restoring  the  Jews,  but  ascribing  honour  to  the  Go 
of  heaven,  and  commanding  the  building  of  the  tempi 
(Ezra  1.1-4).  [Aubkrlen.J  Image  — Nebuchadnezzar1 
confession  of  God  did  not  prevent  him  being  a  worshlppe 
of  Idols  besides.  Ancient  Idolaters  thought  thav  eae 
nation  bad  its  own  gods,  and  that,  in  addition  to  .hew 
foreign  gods  might  be  worshipped.  The  oewlsh  rellgla 
was  the  only  exclusive  one  that  claimed  all  homage  fc 
Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.  Men  will  in  times  of  t.ronbl  f 
confess  God,  If  they  are  allowed  to  retain  their  favourtt 
heart-idols.  The  Image  was  that  of  Bel,  the  Babylonia 
tutelary  god  ;  or  rather,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  the  pel 
Bonification  and  representative  of  the  Babylonian  en? 
pire,  as  suggested  to  him  by  the  dream  (ch.  2.  88),  "  Tho 
art  this  head  of  gold."  The  Interval  between  the  dreai 
and  the  event  here  was  about  nineteen  years.  Nebnchac 
nezzar  had  Just  returned  from  finishing  the  Jewish  an 
Syrian  wars,  the  spoils  of  which  would  furnish  the  mear 
of  rearing  such  a  colossal  statue.  (Pridkaitx.)  The  ot 
lossal  size  makes  it  likely  that  the  frame  was  wood,  ovei 
laid  with  gold.  The  "  height,"  60  cubits,  is  so  out  of  prr 
portion  with  the  "breadth,"  exceeding  it  ten  tlmea,  thi 
It  seems  best  to  suppose  the  thickness  from  breast  to  bac 
to  be  Intended,  which  Is  exactly  the  right  proportion  of 
well-formed  man.  [Augustine,  De  Oivilate  Dei,  15.  % 
Prideadx  thinks  the  60  cubits  to  refer  to  the  image  am 
pedestal  together,  the  image  being  27  cubits  high,  or  4N 
feet,  the  pedestal  S3  cubits,  or  50  feet.  Herodotus  (1.  IK 
confirms  this  by  mentioning  a  similar  Image,  40  feet  hiy 
in  the  temple  of  Bel  us  at  Babylon.  It  was  not  the  »or* 
Image,  for  the  one  here  was  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  not  f 
the  city.  S8.  princes — "satraps"  of  provinces.  JGrsi 
nius.1  captains — rulers,  not  exclusively  military,  shei 
ItTs — men  learned  In  the  law,  like  the  Arab  Mufti.  [OES1 
Ntus.]  3.  stood  before  the  Image — In  an  attitude  of  d1 
votion.  Whatever  the  king  approved  of,  they  all  approt 
of.  There  Is  no  stability  of  principle  in  the  ungud;y.  • 
The  arguments  of  the  persecutor  are  in  brief,  Turn  i 
burn.  5.  cornet — a  wind  Instrument,  like  th*1  P"ren<| 
horn,  is  meant,  flute — a  pipe  or  pipes,  not  hlo-«n  trani 
versely  as  our  "flute."  but  by  mouth-pieces  at  the  en! 
sncktrat — a  triangular  stringed  Instrument,  having  sho 
strings,  the  sound  being  on  a  high  sharp  key.  psaltei 
— a  kind  of  harp,  dulcimer — a  bagpipe  consisting  of  t* 
pipes,  thrust  through  a  leathern  hag,  emitting  a  hwc 
plaintive  sound.  Chaldce  ftumponya,  the  modern  Italll 
Zampogna,  Asiatic  Zambonja.  fall  down— that  the  rec 
sante  might  be  the  more  readily  detected.  6.  No  other  n 
tlon  but  the  Jews  would  feel  this  edict  oppressive;  for 
did  not  prevent  them  worshipping  their  own  gods  besidt 
It  was  evidently  aimed  at  the  Jews  by  those  jealous 
their  high  position  In  the  king's  court,  who  therefore  I 
duced  him  to  pass  an  edict  as  to  all  recusant*,  represet 
lng  such  refusal  of  homage  as  an  act  of  treason  to  Neb 
chadnezzar  as  civil  and  religious  "head"  of  the  empli 
So  the  edict  under  Darius  (6th  ch.)  was  aimed  against  I 
Jews  by  those  Jealous  of  Daniel's  influence.     The  11 
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ift   mage  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Is  a  typical  prophecy  of  "the 
m    mage  of  the  beast,"  connected  with  mystical  Babylon,  In 
i   Revelation  18.  14.  The  second  mystical  beasi  there  cau&eth 
tk   tof»  earth,  and  them  that  dwell  therein,  to  worship  tho 
\  (rat  beast,  and  that  as  many  as  wonld  not,  should  be 
op   filled  (Revelation  13.  12,  16).     forn»ct — a  common  mode 
m   if  punishment  in  Babylon  (Jeremiah  29.  22).     It,  Is  not  ne- 
ll    esBary  to  suppose  that  the  furnace  was  made  for  theoeca- 
e||  flou.     Cf.  "brick  kiln,"  2  Samuel  12.31.     Any  furnace  for 
1|   ©mmon  purposes  In  the  vicinity  of  Dura  would  servo. 
ill   StAKDrN,  In  his  travels  (A.  d.  1671-1677),  mentions  that  In 
^    'eisia,  to  terrify  those  who  took  advantage  of  scarcity  to 
<li    ell  provlslonsal  exorbitant  prices,  thecooks  were  roasted 
j   ivei-  a  kIow  fire,  and  the  bakers  cast  Into  a  burning  oven. 
Id   '.  None  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  present,  except 
Ij   he  officer*,  summoned  specially.     8.  accused  th«  J«w» — 
si  jil.,   (Uf  the  rent  litnbs,  orjlesh  of  the  Jews  (of.  Job  81.  81 ; 
„  Psalm  14.4;  27.2;  Jeremiah  10.25).    Not  probably  In  gen- 
sji  pral,  but  as  v.  12  states,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
pi  (lego.     Why  Daniel  was  not  summoned  does  uot  appear. 
d   Probably  he  was  In  some  distant  part  of  the  empire  on 
i)  itau-  business,  and   the  general  summons  (v.  2)  had  not 
i,  ,lme  to  reach  him  before  the  dedication.    Also,  the  Jews' 
an  ttiemles  found  It  more  politic  to  begin  by  attacking  Shad- 
,.  lacb,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  who  were  nearer  at  hand, 
n  ind  had  less  influence,  before  they  proceede<l  to  attack 
„  Daniel.     9.  live  for  ever — A  preface  of  flattery  is  closely 
fa  ikln  to  the  cruelty  that  follows.    So  Acts  21  2,  3,  Ac,  Ter- 
I  Julius  In  accusing  Paul  before  Felix.     U&.  serve  not  thy 
,j  god* — not,  only  uot  the  golden  Image,  but  also  not  any  of 
j  JJebuchadnezzai's  goiis.    13.  briny — Instead  of  command - 
u  dig  their  immediate  execution,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Magi 
„  ^ch.  2.  12),  Providence  inclined  him  to  command  the  recn- 
ji  sants  to  b«.  brought  t>efore  htm,  so  that  their  noble  "  testl- 
jy  mony"  for  (4od  might  be  given  before  the  world-powers 
t  "against  them"  (Matthew  10. 18),  to  the  edification  of  the 
j  Phnrch   in  all  ages.     14.  la  It  true  — rather,  as  Margin 
n  (Theodotion),  "  Is  \l  purposely  that,"  Ac  Cf.  the  Hebrew, 
,  Numbers  35.  20,  22.    Notwithstanding  his  "  fury,"  his  past 
n  favour  for  them  disposes  him  to  give  them  the  opportu- 
.(  nlty  of  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that  their  dts- 
s  obedience  had   not   been  intentional ;   so  he  gives  them 
j,  another  trial  to  see  whether  they  wonld  still  worship  the 
j,  Image.     15.  who  Is  that  God  —  so  Sennacherib's  taunt 
,1  (2  Kings  18.35),  and  Pharaoh's  (Exodus  5.  2).     not  eare- 
j  Itoi  e«»  muwer  thee — rather,  "  We  have  no  need  to  answer 
thee;"  thou  art  determined  on  thy  side,  and  our  mind  la 
jTtnade  up  not  to  worship  the  Image:  there  Is  therefore 
no  use  In  our  arguing  as  If  we  could  be  shaken  from  oar 
principles.     Hesitation,  or  parleying  with  sin,  Is  fatal; 
unhesitating  decision  Is  the  only  safety,  where  the  path 
of  duly  Is  clear  (Matthew  10.  19,  28).      17.  If  It  be  so— VA- 
JrABi.us  translates,   "Assuredly."     English    Version  agrees 
better  with  the  original.  The  sense  Is,  If  it  be  our  lot  to  be 
aast  Into  the  furnace,  our  Ood  (Quoted  from  Deuteronomy 
Tl  4>  Is  able  to  deliver  as  (a  reply  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
«ha, lenj^e,  "Who  Is  that  Ood  that  shall  deliver  you?"), 
and    He   will   deliver  ns,  Ac.    (either  from  death,  or   in 
death,  2  Timothy  4.  17,  18).    He  will,  we  trust,  literally  de- 
liver us,  bat  certainly  He  will  do  so  spiritually.    18.  But 
If   not,  Ac. — connected   with  t>.  18.    "Whether  our  God 
Jul  Ivor  ns,  as  He  Is  able,  or  do  not,  we  will  not  serve  thy 
jods."    Their  service  of  God  Is  not  mercenary  In  Its  mo- 
Uva.    Though  He  slay  them,  they  will  still  trust  In  Him 
(Job  IS.  15).      Their  deliverance  from   sinful   compliance 
was  as  great  a  miracle  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  that 
from  the  furnace  was  In  the  Kingdom  of  nature.    Their 
youth,  and   position   as  captives   and   friendless  exiles, 
brsftire    the    absolute    world-potentate    and    the    horrid 
A*»th  awaiting  them  If  they  should  persevere  In  their 
avMb,  all  enhance  the  grace  of  God,  which  carried  them 
tferrogh  stich  an  ordeal.      19.   visage  .  .  .  changed— He 
add.  shown  forbearance  (v.  14, 16)  as  a  favour  to  them,  but 
vow  that  they  despise  even  his  forbearance,  anger  "  fills" 
aim,  and  la  betrayed  In  his  whole  countenance,    seven 
ttaaas  mora  taui  It  was  wont — lit.,  "  than  It  was  (ever) 
<cc»  to  bo  heated."    Seven  In  the  perfect  number,  i.e..  It 
wdim  •ita.de  as  hei  as  vossirU     Passion  overdoea  and  defeats 


it*  own  end,  tor  th"  hotter  the  Are,  the  sooner  were  ih«> 
likely  to  be  putoutof  pain.  41.  coats  .  ,  .  hoaen  .  .  .  hate- 
Herodotus  (1.  195)  says  that  the  Babylonian  costume  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  :  1.  wide,  long  pantaloons ;  2.  a  woollen 
shirt;  3.  an  ouUirmantle  with  a  girdle  round  It.  So  these  art 
specified  [Gksknutbj,  "thetr  pantaloons,  inner  tunics  (ho- 
Hen,  or  stockings,  are  not  commonly  worn  In  the  East) 
and  outer  mantles."  Their  being  east  In  so  hnrrledly, 
with  all  their  garments  on,  enhanced  the  miracle  In  thai 
not  even  the  smell  of  Are  passed  on  their  clothes,  though 
of  delicate,  inflammable  material.  'M.  dame  .  .  .  slew 
those  men— (Ch.  6. 24 ;  Psalm  7. 18.)  '<43.  fell  down-not 
cast  down  ;  for  those  who  brought  the  three  youths  to  the 
furnace,  perished  by  the  flames  themselves,  and  so  could 
not  cast  them  in.  Here  follows  an  addition  In  LXX„  Sy- 
rian, Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  "The  Prayer  of  Axa- 
rlas,"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children."  It  U 
uot  In  the  Chaldee.  The  hymn  was  sung  throughout  the 
whole  Church  in  their  liturgies,  from  the  earliest  times 
(RuKiNijsf.i.NJ/ToA.  .dp., and  Athanasihs).  The  "astonish- 
ment" of  Nebuchadnezzar  In  v.  24  Is  made  an  argument 
for  Its  genuineness,  as  u  It  explained  the  cause  of  his  as- 
tonishment, viz.,  "they  walked  In  the  midst  of  the  fire 
praising  God,  Ac,  but  the  angel  of  tne  Lord  came  down 
Into  the  oven"  (t».  1  and  v.  27  of  the  Apocryphal  addition). 
But  v.  i5of  English  Version  explains  his  astonishment,  with- 
out need  of  any  addition.  ',44.  True,  O  kln« — God  ex- 
torted this  confession  from  His  enemies'  own  mouths. 
'45.  four — whereas  but  three  had  been  cast  in.  loose — 
whereas  they  had  been  cast,  iti  "bound."  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's questiou,  In  v.  24,  Is  as  it  he  can  scarcely  trust  his  own 
memory  as  to  a  fact  so  recent,  now  that  he  sees  thiougu 
an  aperture  In  the  furnace  what  seems  to  contradict  IV 
walking  In  .  .  .  midst  of  .  .  .  fire — Image  of  the  godly 
unhurt,  and  at  largeiJohn  8.  36),  ••  m  the  midst  of  trouble" 
(Psalm  188.7;  cf.  Psalm  23.8,  4).  They  walked  up  and  down 
In  the  fire,  not  leaving  It,  but  waiting  for  God's  time  to 
bring  tbem  out.  Just  as  Jesus  wailed  in  the  tomb  as  God  a 
prisoner,  till  God  should  let  Him  out  (Acts  2.28,  27).  So 
Paul  (2  Corinthians  12.8,9).  So  Noah  waited  in  Uie  ark, 
alter  the  flood,  till  God  brought  him  forth  (Genesis  8.  12-18). 
like  the  Son  of  God— unconsciously,  like  Baal,  Calapha* 
(John  11.49-52),  and  Pilate,  he  Is  made  to  utter  Divine 
truths.  "Son  of  God"  In  his  mouth  means  only  an  "an 
gel"  from  heaven,  as  v.  28  proves.  Cf.  Job  1. 8 ;  88.  7;  Psalm 
81.7,8;  and  the  probably  heathen  centurion's  exclama- 
tion (Matthew  27.  54).  The  Chaldeans  believed  In  families 
of  gods :  Bel,  the  supreme  god,  accompanied  by  the  goddesa 
Mylltta,  being  the  father  of  the  gods;  thus  the  expres- 
sion lie  meant  one  sprung  from  and  sent  by  the  gods,  tic-ally 
It  was  the  "  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  who  herein  gavs 
a  prelude  to  His  Incarnation.  3tt.  the  moat  high  God- 
he  acknowledges  Jehovah  to  be  supreme  above  other  god< 
(not  that  he  ceased  to  believe  In  these) ;  so  he  returns  to 
his  original  confession,  "  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods"  (ch.  i 
47),  from  which  he  hod  swerved  In  the  Interim,  perhaps 
Intoxicated  by  his  success  In  taking  Jerusalem,  whose 
God  he  therefore  thought  unable  to  defend  It.  37.  nor  .  .  . 
an  hair— < Luke  12.  7;  21.18.)  fire  had  no  power- fulfilling 
Isaiah  43.  2;  of.  Hebrews  11.  34.  God  alone  Is  a  "  oousumi&t 
Are"  (Hebrews  12.  29).  nor  .  .  .  smell  of  lire — of.  spiritu- 
ally, 1  Thessalonlaus  6.  22.  £8.  In  gl  vlng  some  better  trait* 
In  Nebuchadnezzar's  character,  Daniel  agrees  with  Jere- 
miah 89.  11;  42.  12..  changed  the  Ii'iik'is  word  —  hart 
made  the  king's  attempt  to  coerce  Into  obedience  vain. 
Have  set  aside  his  word  (so  "alter  .  .  .  word,"  Ezra  6.  li; 
from  regard  to  God.  Nebuchadnezzar  now  admits  that 
God's  law  should  be  obeyed,  rather  than  his  (Acts  6.  W). 
yielded  .  .  .  bodies— vit.,  to  the  fire,  not  serve — by  saerl 
flcing.  nor  worship— by  prostration  of  the  body.  De- 
cision for  God  at  last  gains  the  respect  even  of  the  worldly 
(Proverbs  16. 7).  99.  This  decree  promulgated  throughout 
the  vast  empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar  mnst  bav«  Ueu^ed 
much  to  keep  the  Jews  from  Idolatry  in  the  captivity  aairf 
thenceforth  (Psalm  78.  101 
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•OB  Bbound  Urkam,  relating  to  HiH»ai.f  Jfunished 
with  insanity  for  his  haughtiness,  he  sinks  to  the  level 
wf  the  beast*  (Illustrating  Psalm  49. 6,  12).  The  opposition 
Between  bestial  and  human  life,  set  forth  here.  Is  a  key 
to  interpret  the  symbolism  In  the  7th  chapter  concerning 
the  beasts  and  the  Son  of  man.  After  his  conquests,  and 
his  baildlng  In  fifteen  days  a  new  palace,  accord) ng  to 
the  heat  hen  historian,  Abydentts  (268  b.  a),  whose  account 
eonfirms  Daniel,  he  ascended  npon  his  palace-roof  (see  v. 
9,  Margin),  whence  he  could  see  the  surrounding  oity 
which  he  had  built,  and  seized  by  some  deity,  he  predicted 
the  Persian  conquest  of  Babylon,  adding  a  prayer  that  the 
Persian  leader  might  on  his  return  be  borne  where  there 
Is  no  path  of  men,  and  where  the  wild  beasts  graze  (lan- 
guage, evidently  derived  by  tradition  from  v.  82, 38,  though 
the  application  Is  different).  In  his  insanity,  his  excited 
mind  would  naturally  think  of  the  coining  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medo-Persians,  already  foretold  to  him 
m  ch.  2.  1.  Peace — the  usual  salutat'.on  In  the  East,  "  Hha- 
lom,"  whence  Salaam.  The  primitive  revelation  of  the 
fall, and  man's  alienation  from  God,  made  "peace"  to  be 
felt  an  the  first  and  deepest  want  of  man.  The  Orientals 
',as  the  East  was  the  cradle  of  revelation)  retained  the 
word  by  tradition.  3.  I  thought  It  good — "  It  was  seemly 
before  me"  (Psalm  NJ7.  2-8).  signs— tokens  significant  of 
God's  omnipotent  agency.  The  plural  is  used,  as  it  com- 
prises the  marvellous  dream,  the  marvellous  Interpreta- 
tion of  It,  and  Its  marvellous  Issue.  4.  I  was  ...  at  rest 
—my  wars  over,  my  kingdom  at  peace,  flourishing— 
"green."  Image  from  a  tree  (Jeremiah  17.  8).  Prosperous 
(Job  15.  32).  6.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Daniel  was  not 
flrst  summoned.  But  It  was  ordered  by  God's  providence 
that  he  should  be  reserved  to  the  last,  in  order  that  all 
mere  human  means  should  be  proved  vain,  before  God 
manifested  His  power  through  His  servant;  thus  the 
haughty  king  was  stripped  of  all  fleshly  confidences. 
The  Chaldees  were  the  king's  recognised  Interpreters  of 
dreams;  whereas  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  one  in  ch. 
a.  had  been  a  peculiar  case,  and  very  many  years  before, 
nor  had  he  been  consulted  on  such  matters  since.  8.  Bel- 
teehazzar— called  so  from  the  god  Bel  or  Bolus  (see  Note, 
ch.  1. 7).  0.  spirit  of  the  holy  gods — Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks  as  a  heathen,  who  yet  has  Imbibed  some  notions 
of  the  true  God.  Hence  he  speaks  of  "  gods"  in  the  plural, 
but  gives  the  epithet  "holy,"  whi'jb  applies  to  Jehovah 
alone,  the  heathen  gods  making  no  pretension  to  purity, 
even  In  the  opinion  of  their  votaries  (Deuteronomy  82.  81 ; 
cf.  Isaiah  83.11).  "I  know"  refers  to  his  knowledge  of 
Daniel's  skill  many  yearn  before  (ch.  2.);  hence  he  calls 
him  "master  of  the  magicians."  troubleth — gives  thee 
difficulty  In  explaining  It.  10.  tree — so  the  Assyrian 
Is  compared  to  a  "cedar"  (Ezeklel  81.8;  of.  Ezeklel 
17.  24).  in  the  midst  of  the  earth— denoting  Its  con- 
spicuous position  as  the  centre  whence  the  imperial 
authority  radiated  in  all  directions.  13.  beasts  .  .  . 
shadow  under  It — Implying  that  God's  purpose  In  estab- 
lishing empires  In  the  world  Is  that  they  may  be  as  trees 
affording  men  "fruits"  for  "meat,"  and  a  "shadow"  for 
rest  (ct  Lamentations  4.  20).  But  the  world-powers  abnse 
their  trust  for  self;  therefore  Messiah  comes  to  plant  the 
tree  of  His  gospel-kingdom,  which  alone  shall  realize 
God's  purpose  (Ezeklel  17.23;  Matthew  18.  82).  Hekodottjb 
(7. 19)  mentions  a  dream  (probably  suggested  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel)  which 
Xerxes  had,  viz.,  that  he  was  crowned  with  olive, and  that 
the  branches  of  the  olive  filled  the  whole  earth,  but  that 
afterwards  the  crown  vanished  from  his  head  :  signifying 
his  universal  dominion  soon  to  come  to  an  end.  13. 
watcher  and  an  hely  one— rather,  "even  an  holy  one." 
Only  one  angel  is  Intended,  and  he  not  one  of  the  bad,  but 
of  the  holy  angels.  Called  a  "  watcher,"  because  ever  on 
the  watch  to  execute  God's  will  [  JkromkJ,  (Psalm  103.  20, 
11).  CI  as  to  their  watchfulness.  Revelation  4.  8,  "fuU  of 
«y«  within  .  .  .  they  rest  not  day  and  night."  Also  they 
watch  good  men  committed  to  their  charge  (Psalm  34.  7; 
Hebrews  L  14 ) ;  and  watch  over  the  veil  to  record  their 
•Ins.  aud  at  God's  blading  at  last  punish  them  (Jeremiah 
K  !'-.  '<■).  "watchers"  applied  to  kumtm  Instruments  of 
MS 
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God's  vengeance.  As  to  ?t»  (oh.  9. 14 j  Job  7.  IK;  iiaj 
Jeremlan  H.  27).  In  a  j.jod  sense  (Genesis  81.  49 ;  JaraJ> 
ml  ah  31.  28;.  The  Idea  of  heavenly  "watchers"  under  team* 
supreme  God  (called  In  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Persia*!* 
Zoroaster,  "Ormozd")  was  founded  on  the  primev  1  rcr-I) 
elation  as  to  evil  angels  having  watched  for  an  opportsvja* 
nlty  until  they  succeeded  in  tempting  man  to  his  ruimj 
and  good  angels  ministering  to  God's  servants  (as  Jacob] 
Genesis  28.  16;  82.  1,  2).  Cf.  the  watching  over  Abraham] 
for  good,  and  over  Sodom  for  wrath  after  long  watching  li'| 
vain  for  good  men  In  It,  for  whose  sake  he  would  spare  ltJ 
Genesis  18.;  and  over  Lot  for  good,  Genesis  19.  Dan  la] 
fitly  puts  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  month  the  expression] 
though  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  yet  substan-J 
tlally  sanctioned  by  It  (2  Chronloles  lfl.  »;  Proverbs  15.  8 . 
Jeremiah  32.  19),  and  natural  to  him  according  to  Oriental 
modes  of  thought.  14.  Hew  down— (Matthew  3.  10;  Luktl 
18.7.)  The  holy  (Jude  14)  one  incites  his  fellow-angels  tol-. 
God's  appolnteu  work  (cf.  Revelation  14.  15,  18).  *--- ~^M,. 
get  avrny  from  under  It— It  shall  no  longer  afford  theaL. 
shelter  (Ezeklel  31.  12).  15.  stamp—  the  kingdom  Is  stllM 
reserved  secure  for  him  at  last,  as  a  tree  stump  secured  bji 
a  hoop  of  brass  and  iron  from  being  split  by  the  snn'i 
heat,  in  the  hope  of  its  growing  again  (Isaiah  1L  1 ;  cf.  Joi 

14.  7-9).    Barshm  refers  It  to  the  chaining  of  the   roys> 
maniac.    16.  heart— understanding  (Isaiah  8.  10).   timea- 
i.  e.,  peari  (ch.  12.  7).    "Seven"  Is  the  perfect  number:  i 
week  of  years:  a  complete  revolution  of  time  accompany^ 
lng  a  complete  revolution  in  his  state  of  mind.    17.  ds^   t 
mand— t.  e.,  determination ;  vU.,  as  to  the  change  to  whlot    , 
Nebuchadnezzar  Is  to  be  doomed.    A  solemn  council  ol 
the  heavenly  ones  Is  supposed  (cf.  Job   L  6;    2.  1),  ovei 
which  God  presides  supreme.    His  "decree"  and  "word1 
are  therefore  said  to  be  theirs  (of.  v.  24.   "  decree  of  ti 
Most  High");    "the  decree  of  the  watchers,"  "the  woi 
of  the  holy  ones."    For  He  has  placed  particular  king 
doms  under  the  administration  of  angelic  beings,  sub) 
to  Him  (ch.  10.  18,  20;  12.  1).    The  word  "demand,"  In  tl 
second  clause,  expresses  a  distinct  idea  from  the  fir* 
clause.    Not  only  as  members  of  God's  conncll  (ch.  7.  10, 
1  Kings  22.  19;  Psalm  103.  21;  Zecharlah  1.  10)  do  they  «nK 
scribe  to  His  "decree,"  but  that  decree  is  in  answer  to 
their  prayer*,  wherein  they  demand  that  every  morta 
shall  be  humuled,  whosoever  tries  to  obscure  the  glory  ol 
God.  [Calvin.]    Angels  are  grieved  when  God's  preroga-Jl 
tlve  Is  In  the  least  Infringed.    How  awful  to  Nebuchadjt. 
nezzar  to  know  that  angels  plead  against   him   for  hiiE 
pride,  and  that  the  decree  has  been  passed  In  the  hlglC 
court  of  heaven  for  his  humiliation  lc  answer  to  angtfis  j 
demands/    The  conceptions  are  moulded  in  a  form  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to    Nebuchadnezzar's  modes  of  thought 
the  living— not  as  distinguished  from  the  dead,  but  fro  a 
the  Inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  "  know"  that  which  th^ 
men  of  the  world  need  to  be  taught  (Psalm  9.  16);  the  an 
godly  confess  there  is  a  God,  but  would  gladly  confim 
Hlra  to  heaven.    But,  salth  Daniel,  God  ruleth  not  merel] 
there,  but  "  In  the  kingdom  of  men."    basest— the  low 
est  in  condition  (1  Samuel  2.  8 ;  Luke  1. 52).    It  Is  not  one'i 
talents,  excellency,  or  noble  birth,  but  God's  will,  whlcj 
elevates  to  the  throne.    Nebuchadnezzar  abased  to  th» 
dunghill,  and  then  restored,  was  to  have  in  himself  ai 
experimental  proof  of  this  (v.  87).    10.  Daniel  .  .  .  Belt* 
shaxaar — the  use  of  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Chalde 
name,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  as  some  have  mad 
it.  Is  an  undesigned  mark  of  genuineness.  In  a  proclama 
tlon  to  "  all  people,"  and  one  designed  to  honour  the  Got 
of  the  Hebrews,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  naturally  use  tb 
Hebrew  name  (derived  from  El,  God,  the  name  by  whlcl 
the  prophet  was  best  known  among  his  countrymen),  a 
well  as  the  Gentile  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  tb) 
Chaldean  empire,    astonled — overwhelmed  with  awe  a 
the  terrible  Import  of  the  dream,  one  hour — the  original 
means  often  "  a  moment,"  or  "  short  time,"  as  In  eh.  8. 1 

15.  let  not  the  dream  .  .  .  trouble  the*— many  despot 
would  have  punished  a  prophet  who  dared  to  foretell  hi 
overthrow.  Nebuchadnezzar  assures  Daniel  he  may  freer, 
speak  out.  the  dream  be  to  them  that  hate  thee— T^ 
are  to  desire  the  prosperity  o'  those  under  whose  astkn 
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'  ty  Ood't  providence  ho*  placed  as  (Jeremiah  39.  ">.  The 
'"'  glsh  here  is  not  bo  much  against  others,  as  for  the  king  : 
**  %  oomrnoa  formula  (2  Samuel  18.  82),  It  Is  not  the  lan- 
I  roage  of  uncharitable  hatred.  *0.  The  tree  la  the  king. 
1  the  bran«he*,  the  princes.  The  leave*,  the  soldiers.  The 
'  '♦■«**,  the  revenues.  The  thacUnv,  the  protection  afforded 
1  o  dependent  states.  S'-J.  It  Is  thon — He  speaks  pointedly, 
'J  -ind  without  circumlocution  (2  Hamuel  12.  Ty.  Whilst  pity- 
1  ng  the  king,  he  nneomprnmlslngly  pronounces  his  sen- 

■  «noK  of  punishment.     Let  ministers  steer  the  mean  be- 
ween    en  the   one  hand,   fnlmlnatlons  against  sinners 

\  under  the  pretext  of  seal,  without  any  symptom  of  com- 
1  -Mission;  and,  on  the  otner,  flattery  of  sinners  under  the 
■"pretext  of  moderation,  to  the  end  of  the  earth — (Jere- 
1  nlah  27.  ft-K.)  To  the  Caspian,  Euxlne,  and  Atlautlo  seas. 
*■  $4.  decree  of  the  Most  High  —  what  was  termed  In  V.  17 
X>y  Nebuchadnezzar  "  the  decree  of  the.  vratohert,"  Is  here 
kiore  accurately  termed  by  Daniel,  "  the  decree  of  the  Most 
yHioh."  They  are  but  His  ministers.  *<*».  they  shall  drive 
*V  hee — a  Chaldee  Idiom  for  thou  thai*  be  driven.  Hypocbon- 
"i  iriacal  madness  was  his  malady,  which  "drove"  him 
finder  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  beast,  to  "dwell  with  the 
JlWsts;"  v.  84  prove*  this,  "mine  understanding  re- 
journed." The  regency  wonld  leave  him  to  roam  In  the 
'  ar«f  beast-abonndlng  parks  attached  to  the  palace. 
Tsat  grass— i.e.,  vegetable*,  or  herb*  In  general  (Genesis  8. 
K).     they  shall  wet  thee— i,  e.,  thou  shall  be  wet.    till 

■  Jion  know,  Ac— (Psalm  83.  17,  18;  Jeremiah  27.  5.)     86. 
ibon   shalt  have  knowa,   Ac— a   promise  of  spiritual 

i'jTftceto  him,  causing  the  Judgment  to  humble,  not  harden. 
jnls  heart,    heavens  do  rale— the  plural  Is   used,  as  ad- 
IrtHst-d  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  head  of  an  organised 
M earthly   kingdom,  with  various  principalities  under  the 
'jSuprenu*  ruler.    So  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matthew  4. 
{7  ;  Greek,  "  kingdom  of  the  heaven*")  is  a  manifold  organ- 
ization, composed  of  various  orders  of  angels,  under  the 
Most  High   (Epheslans   1.  20,   21 ;   8.  10;    Colosslans  1.   16). 
47.  hrrak  off— as  a  galling  yoke  (Genesis  27.  40) ;  sin  Is  a 
1  heavy  load  (Matthew  11.  28).    LXX.  and  Vulgate  trantlate 
not  so  well,  "redeem,"  whloh  is  made  an  argument  for 
i Bomb's  doctrine  of  the  expiation  of  sins  by  meritorious 
»or  ks.     Even  trantlate  it  so,  it  can  only  mean,  Repent  and 
•hnow  the  reality  of  thy  repentance  by  works  of  Justice 
4'tod  charity  (of.  Luke  11.  41);  so  God  will  remit  thy  pun- 
Pfishment.    The  trouble  will  be  longer  before  it  comes,  or 


"lihorter  when  It  does  come.     Ct  the  oases  of  Hesekiah, 
%salah  38.  1-5;   Nineveh,  Jonah  3.  5-10;  Jeremiah  18.  7,  8. 
'•The  change  is  not  in  God,  but  In  the  sinner  who  repents. 
*|  As  the  king  who  had  provoked  God's  ludgments  by  sin, 
*[fo  he  might  avert  it  by  a  return  to  righteousness  (of.  Psalm 
4ll.  1, 2;  Aets  8.  22).    Probably,  like  most  Oriental  despots, 
8  -Nebuchadnezzar  had  oppressed  the  poor  by  forcing  them 
'to  labour  In  his  great  public  works  without  adequate  re- 
muneration.   If  .  .  .  lengthening  of  .  .  .  tranquillity — if 
"fhaply  thy  present  prosperity  shall   be  prolonged.     »9. 
'twelve  months— this  respite  was  granted  to  him  to  leave 
him  without  excuse.    So  the  120  years  granted  before  the 
•*  'flood  (Genesis  8.8).     At  the  first  announcement  of  the 
•owning  judgment  he  was  alarmed,  as  Ahah  (1  Kings  21. 
17),  but  did  not  thoroughly  repent;  so  when  Judgment  was 
not  executed  at  once,  he  thought  It  would  never  come,  and 
to  returned  to  his  former  pride  (Eocleslastes  8.  U).    Urn  the 
'palace— rather,  upon  the  (flat)  palace  roof,  whence  he  could 
'con  torn  plate  the  splendour  of  Babylon.    So  the  heathen 
historian,  Abydexus,  records.    The  palace  roof  was  the 
scene  of   the  fall  of  another  king  (2  Samuel  XL  2).    The 
outer  wall  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  new  palace  embraced  Six 
miles;  there  were  two  other  embattled  walls  within,  and 
a  great  tower,  and  three  brazen  gates.  30.  Babylon  that  I 
havebullt^-HKRODOTUB  ascribes  the  building  of  Babylon 
ftoSemiramls  and  Nitocris,  his  informant  under  the  J°Br- 
^ftfam  dynasty  giving  him  the  Assyrian  and   Persian  ao- 
''I'count     BKRosusand  Abyuentjs  give  the  Babylonian  ao- 
'i'sount   vis.,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  added  much  to  the  old 
jjilty,  nil  lit  a  splendid  palace  and  city  walls.    HxBODoirua, 
rtfias  sc  -called  "  father  of  history,"  does  not  even  mention 
"'Webuo^adneiszar.    (Nltoorls,  to  whom  he  attributes  the 
*  aea&Ufylng  o'  Babylon,  seems  to  have  been  Nebuchad- 


nezzar's wife.)  Hence  Infidels  have  doubted  the  Scripture 
account.  But  the  latter  is  proved  by  thousands  of  bricks 
on  the  plain,  the  Inscriptions  of  which  have  been  deci- 
phered, each  marked  "Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabo. 
polassar.  'Built,"  4.  «.,  restored  and  enlarged  (2  Chroni- 
cles 11.  5,  6).  t  .s  curious,  all  the  bricks  have  been  found 
with  the  stamped  face  downwards.  Scarcely  a  figure  ta 
stone,  or  tablet,  has  been  dug  out  of  the  rubbish  heaps 
of  Babylon,  whereas  Nineveh  abounds  In  them;  fulfilling 
Jeremiah  61.  87,  "  Babylon  shall  become  heap*."  The  "  /" 
is  emphatic,  by  whloh  he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of 
God;  so  the  "my  .  .  .  my."  He  impiously  opposes  hi* 
might  to  God's,  as  though  God's  threat,  uttered  a  year 
before,  could  never  come  to  pass.  He  would  be  mors 
than  man ;  God,  therefore,  Justly,  makes  him  less  than 
man.  An  acting  over  again  of  the  fall ;  Adam,  once  lord 
of  the  world  and  the  very  beasts  (Genesis  1.  28 ;  so  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ch.  2.  88),  would  be  a  god  (Genesis  8.  6),  there- 
fore he  must  die  flke  the  beasts  (Psalm  82.  6 ;  49. 12).  The 
second  Adam  restores  the  forfeited  Inheritance  (Psalm  %. 
4-8).  31.  While,  4c— In  the  very  act  of  speaking,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
erime  and  the  punishment.  So  Luke  12. 19,  20.  O  king 
...  to  thee  It  Is  spoken— Notwithstanding  thy  kingly 
power,  to  thee  thy  doom  i*  now  spoken,  there  is  to  be  bo 
further  respite.  33.  driven  from  men — as  a  maniac 
fancying  himself  a  wild  beast.  It  is  possible,  a  conspiracy 
of  his  nobles  may  have  co-operated  towards  his  haviag 
been  "driven"  forth  as  an  outcast,  hairs  .  .  .  eagle*! 
feathers— matted  together,  as  the  halr-llke  thlok  plumage 
of  the  ouifraga  eagle.  The  "nails,"  by  being  left  uncut 
for  years,  would  become  like  "  claws."  34.  lifted  np  mine 
eyes  onto  heaven— whence  the  "voice"  had  Issued  {v.  31) 
at  the  beginning  of  his  visitation.  Sudden  mental  de- 
rangement often  has  the  effect  of  annihilating  the  whole 
interval,  so  that,  when  reason  returns,  the  patient  re> 
members  only  the  event  that  Immediately  preceded  his 
Insanity.  Nebuchadnezzar's  looking  up  towards  heaves 
was  the  first  symptom  of  his  "understanding"  having 
"returned."  Before,  like  the  beasts,  his  eyes  had  been 
downward  to  the  earth.  Now,  like  Jonah's  (Jonah  2.  1,  2, 
4)  out  of  the  fish's  belly,  they  are  lifted  up  to  heaven  ia 
prayer.  He  turns  to  Him  that  smlteth  him  (Isaiah  9. 18) 
with  the  faint  glimmer  of  reason  left  to  him,  and  own* 
God's  Justice  in  punishing  him.  praised  .  .  .  him — praise 
is  a  sure  sign  of  a  soul  spiritually  healed  (Psalm  116. 12, 14; 
Mark  6.  15,  18,  19).  I  .  .  .  honoured  him— Implying  that 
the  cause  of  his  chastisement  was  that  he  bad  before 
robbed  God  of  His  honour,  everlasting;  dominion— not 
temporary  or  mutable,  as  a  human  king's  dominion.  3*. 
all  ...  as  nothing— (Isaiah  40.  15,  17.)  according  to  his 
will  in  .  .  .  heaven— (Psalm  115.  8;  185.  6;  Matthew  to.  19; 
Epheslans  1.  11.)  army— the  heavenly  hosts,  angels  and 
starry  orbs  (cf.  Isaiah  24.  21).  none  .  .  .  stay  his  hand— 
lit.,  strike  Hi*  hand.  Image  from  striking  the  hand  of 
another,  to  cheok  him  in  doing  anything  (Isaiah  43.  18 ;  4a. 
9).  What  doest  thon— < Job  9. 12;  Romans  9.  20.)  3«.  As 
inscription  in  the  East  India  Company's  Museum  Is  read 
as  describing  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  insanity. 
[G.  V.  Smith.]  In  the  so-called  standard  inscription  read 
by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  Nebuchadnezzar  relates  that  during 
four  (7)  years  he  ceased  to  lay  out  buildings,  or  to  furnish 
with  victims  Merodach's  altar,  or  to  clear  out  the  oanali 
for  Irrigation.  No  other  Instance  In  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions occurs  of  a  king  recording  his  own  Inaction. 
my  counoellon  .  .  .  sought  unto  me— desired  to  have 
me,  as  formerly,  to  be  their  head,  weaned  with  the  anarah  j 
which  prevailed  in  my  absence  (of.  note,  v.  83) ;  the  like- 
lihood of  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  is  confirmed  by  this 
Terse,  majesty  was  added— my  authority  was  greatei 
than  ever  before  (Job  42. 12;  Proverbs  22.  4 ;  Matthew  6.  33, 
"added").  37.  praise  .  .  .  extol  .  .  .  honour— He  heaps 
word  on  word,  as  If  he  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of 
God.  all  whose  works  .  .  .  truth  .  .  .  Judgment  t.  «„ 
are  true  and  Just  (Revelation  15. 8 ;  16. 7).  God  has  not  dealt 
unjustly  or  too  severely  with  me;  whatever  I  have  buf- 
fered, I  deserved  it  all.  It  is  a  mark  of  true  oontrUlm:  to 
condemn  one's  self,  and  Justify  God  'Psalm  51.  4)     lin.se 
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Cfcai  walk  In  pride  .  .  .  ubw — exemplified  In  me.  He 
oondernns  himself  before  the  whole  world.  In  order  to 
glorify  God. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-81.  Bklshazzab's  Impious  Fkast;  thk  Hakb- 
writuku  on  thk  Wall  Intkrprbtkd  by  Daniel  or  thk 
Doom  or  Babylon  and  rrs  King.    1.  Belshauar- Raw- 

lln>on,  from  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  has  explained  the 
seeming  discrepancy  between  Daniel  and  the  heathen 
historians  of  Babylon,  Bk,aosus  and  Abydkncs,  who  say 
tlie  last  king  (Nabonldus)  surrendered  In  Borstppa, 
alter  Babylon  was  taken,  and  had  an  honourable  abode 
In  Oaramaala  assigned  to  him.  Belshazzar  was  joint-king 
with  hi*  father  (called  Minus  in  the  inscriptions),  butsub- 
ortMnaU  to  Mm  :  hence  the  Biibj/lonian  account  suppresses 
the  fact  which  east  discredit  on  Babylon,  viz.,  that  Bel- 
shazzar  shut  himself  up  in  that  city,  and  fell  at  Its  cap- 
ture; whilst  It  records  the  surrender  of  the  principal 
king  in  Borslppa  (see  my  Introduction  to  Daniel).  The 
heathen  Xknophon's  description  of  BeUhazzar  accords 
with  Daniel's;  he  calls  him  "  Impious,"  and  illustrates  his 
cruelty  by  mentioning  that  be  killed  one  of  his  nobles, 
merely  because  in  hunting  the  noble  struck  down  the 
game  before  him;  and  unmanned  a  courtier,  Gadates,  at 
a  banquet,  because  one  of  the  king's  concubines  praised 
him  lis  handsome.  Daniel  shows  none  of  the  sympathy 
tor  him  which  he  had  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  Xknophon 
confirms  Daniel  a,i  to  Belshazzar's  end.  Winkb  explains 
the  "  shaxzar"  In  the  name  as  meaning  /Ire.  made  .  .  . 
fe<u»<—  heaven-sent  Infatuation  when  Ills  city  was  at  the 
time  being  besieged  by  Cyrus.  The  fortifications  and 
abundant  provisions  la  the  city  made  the  king  to  despise 
the  beslogers.  It  was  a  solemn  festival-day  among  the 
Babylonians  [XKNOPHON J.  drank  .  .  .  before  the  thou- 
sand—'! he  king,  on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  departed 
from  his  usual  way  ol  feasting  apart  from  his  nobles  (of. 
Esther  1.  8).  2.  whiles  lie  tasted  the  wine — whilst  under 
the  effects  of  wine,  men  will  do  what  they  dare  not  do 
when  sober.  hi«  father  Nebuchadnezzar — t.  e.,  his  fore- 
father. So  "Jesus  .  .  .  the  son  of  David,  the  ton  of  Abra- 
ham." Daniel  does  not  say  that  the  other  kings  men- 
tioned in  other  writer*  did  not  reign  between  Belshazzar 
and  Nebuchaduezzar,  viz.,  Evli-merodach  (Jeremiah  52. 
SI),  Nerigllssar,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Laborasoarcaod 
(nine  months).  Bf.kosub  makes  Nabonldus  the  last  king 
to  have  been  one  of  the  peopU,  raised  to  the  throne  by  an 
Insurrection.  As  the  inscriptions  show  that  Belshazzar 
•»h.s  distinct  from,  and  Joint  king  with,  him.,  this  is  not  at 
variance  with  Daniel,  whose  statement  that  Belsha/.zar 
was  ton  (grandson)  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  corroborated  by 
Jeremiah  (Jeremiah  27.  7).  Their  Joint,  yet  independent, 
tetsUmony,  as  contemporaries,  and  having  the  best  means 
ol  'uformatlon,  is  more  trustworthy  than  any  of  the 
heathen  historians.  If  there  were  a  discrepancy.  Evli- 
merodach,  son  of  N  ebuchadnezzar  (aooordi ng  to  B kroscs), 
retgnftd  but  a  short  time  (one  or  two  years),  having,  in 
consequence  of  his  bad  government,  been  dethroned  by  a 
yk>t  of  Nerigilasar,  his  sister's  husband;  hence  Daniel 
docs  not  mention  him.  At  the  elevation  of  Nabonldus 
■aa  supreme  king,  Belshazzar,  the  grandson  of  Nebuchad- 
uozzar,  was  doubtless  suffered  to  be  subordinate  king  and 
successor,  Ln  order  to  conciliate  the  legitimate  party. 
Thus  the  seeming  discrepancy  becomes  a  confirmation  of 
genuineness  when  cleared  up,  for  the  real  harmony  must 
ave  been  undesigned,  wives  .  .  .  eosenbian  —  not 
sually  present  at  feasts  in  the  East,  where  females  of  the 
arom  are  kept  in  strict  seclusion.  Hence  Vashtl's  refusal 
o  appear  at  Ahasuerus'  feast  (Esther  1).  But  the  Babylo- 
nian court,  ln  its  reckless  excesses,  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  strict  as  the  Persian.  Xenophon  {.Cyrop.  5.  2,  28) 
confirms  Daniel,  representing  a  feast  of  Belshazzar  where 
the  concubines  are  present.  At  the  beginning  "the 
ords"  (v.  1),  for  whom  the  feast  was  made,  alone  seem  to 
nave  been  present;  but  as  the  revelry  advanced,  the 
©males  were  Introduced.  Two  classes  of  them  are  men- 
toned,  thosie  to  whom  belonged  the  privileges  of  "  wives," 
nd  those  strictly  concubines  (2  Samuel  5.  18;  1  Kings  11. 


8;  Song  of  Solomon  f).  *,.  3.  This  act  was  not  one  of 
necessity,  or  for  honour's  sake,  but  ln  reckless  profanity. 
4.  praised — sang  and  shouted  praises  to  "gods,'  which 
being  of  gold,  "are  their  own  witnesses"  (Isaiah  44.  9), 
confuting  the  folly  of  those  who  fancy  such  to  be  gods.  ». 
In  the  sarin-  hour— That  the  cause  of  God's  visitation 
might  be  palpable,  viz.,  the  profanation  of  His  vessels  and 
His  holy  name,  Angers  of  .  .  .  hand — God  admonishes 
him,  not  by  a  dream  (as  Nebuchadnezzar  bad  been 
warned),  or  by  a  voice,  but  by  "fingers  coming  forth,"  the 
Invisibility  of  Him  who  moved  them  heightening  the 
awful  impressiveness  of  the  scene,  the  hand  of  the  Unseen 
One  attesting  his  doom  before  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his 
guilty  fellow-revellers,  against  the  candlestick  — the 
candelabra;  where  the  mystic  characters  would  be  best 
seen.  Barnes  makes  It  the  candlestick  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  nearness  of  the  writing  to  U 
Intimating  that  the  rebuke  was  directed  against  the  sacri- 
lege, upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace 
— written  in  cuneiform  letters  on  slabs  on  the  walls,  and 
on  the  very  bricks,  are  found  the  perpetually  recurring 
recital  of  titles,  victories,  and  exploits,  to  remind  the 
spectator  at  every  point  of  the  regal  greatness.  It  is  Big' 
nlflcant,  that  on  the  same  wall  on  which  the  king  was 
accustomed  to  read  the  flattering  legends  of  his  own  mag' 
ulflceuee,  he  beholds  the  mysterious  Inscription  which 
tells  his  fall  (cf.  Proverbs  16.18;  Acts  12.21-23).  part  of 
the  hand— the  anterior  part,  viz.,  the  fingers.  6.  counte- 
nance— lit.,  brightness,  i.  e.,  his  bright  look,  joints  of  his 
loins — "the  vertebra?  of  his  back."  [Gksenius.]  7.  He 
calls  for  the  magicians,  who  more  than  once  had  been 
detected  ln  Imposture.  He  neglects  God,  and  Daniel, 
whose  fume  as  an  Interpreter  was  then  well  established. 
The  world  wishes  to  be  deceived,  and  shuts  its  eye* 
against  the  light,  [Calvin.]  The  Hebrews  think  the 
words  were  Chaldee,  but  in  the  old  Hebrew  character 
(like  that  now  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch),  third 
ru'.er— the  first  place  was  given  to  the  king;  the  second, 
to  the  sou  of  the  klug,  or  of  the  '.lueen  ;  the  third,  to  iht, 
chief  of  the  satraps.  8.  The  words  were  in  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  be  illegible  to  theChaMeea,  God  reserving  :bij 
honour  to  Daniel.  10.  queen — the  queec-mother,  or 
grandmother,  Nltocrls,  had  not  been  present  till  now.  Shi 
was  wife  either  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  of  Evil-merodacb  ; 
hence  her  acquaintance  with  the  services  of  Daniel.  She 
completed  the  great  works  which  the  former  had  b<  :;.iu. 
Hence  Herodotus  attributes  them  to  her  alone.  This 
accounts  for  the  deference  paid  to  her  by  Belshazzar  (See 
my  Note,  ch.  4.  36.)  Of.  similar  rank  given  to  the  queen- 
mother  among  the  Hebrews,  1  Kings  1ft.  13.  11.  spirit  of 
the  holy  yo<l* — she  remembers  and  repeats  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's language  (ch.  4.  8,  9,  18).  As  Daniel  was  probably,! 
according  to  Oriental  custom,  deprived  of  the  office  to 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  promoted  him,  as  "master 
of  the  magicians"  (ch.  4. 9),  at  the  king's  death,  Belshazzar 
might  easily  be  ignorant  of  his  services,  the  king  .  .  , 
thy  futher  the  kins  .  .  .  thy  father— The  repetition 
marks  with  emphatic  gravity  both  the  excellences  of 
Daniel,  and  the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  Bel- 
shazzar is  bound  to  reverence  as  his  lather,  had  sought 
counsel  from  him  In  similar  circumstances.  13.  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah— the  captive  Jews  residing  in  Babylon, 
17.  Not  inconsistent  with  v.  29.  For  here  be  declares  Lit 
interpretation  of  the  words  Is  not  from  the  desire  of 
reward.  The  honours  ln  v.  29  were  doubtless  urged  oc 
him,  without  his  wish.  In  such  a  way  that  he  could  not 
with  propriety  refuse  them.  Had  he  refused  them  altei 
announcing  the  doom  of  the  kingdom,  he  might  h*.vt 
been  suspected  of  cowardice  or  treason.  18.  God  gun 
It  was  not  his  own  birth  or  talents  which  gave  him  th« 
vast  empire,  as  he  thought.  To  make  him  unlearn  nil 
proud  thought  was  the  object  of  God's  visitation  on  him. 
majesty— ln  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  glory— from  h'J 
victories,  honour — from  the  enlargement  and  decora  ;,or. 
of  the  city.  19.  A  purely  absolute  monarchy  (J eremlall 
27.  7).  21.  heart  was  made  like  .  .  .  beasts— lit.  "h4 
made  his  heart  like  the  beasts,"  (.  e„  he  desired  to  dwell 
with  them.    22.  Thou  hast  erred  not,  through  ignorance 
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4tt  through  deliberate  contempt  of  God,  notwithstanding 
bat  thou  hadst  before  thine  eyes  the  striking  warning 
Iven  In  thy  grandfather's  case.    *3.  whoa*  are  all  thy 
ray*— (Jeremiah  10.  2S.)    34.  Then— When  thon  Uftedst 
ip  thyself  against  the  Lord,    the  part  of  the  band— the 
br»  part,   the   fingers,      was  .  .  .  sent  from  hint — i.  «., 
1    torn  God.    <*5.  ffieue,  T<kel,   Upharaln — lit.,  numbered, 
®    Miffh-ed,  and  dividers.    26.  God  hath  flxeu  the  number  of 
rears  of  thine  empire,  and   that  number   Is    now  com- 
plete.     S*7.  weighed    In    tile   balances  —  The   Egyptians 
though t  that  Osiris  weighed  the  actions  of  the  dead  In 
literal  baianoe.    The  Babylonians  may  have  had  the 
,me  notion,  which  would  give  a  peculiar  appropriate- 
ess  to  the  image  here  used,     found  wanting — too  light 
fore    God,    the    weigher    of    actions    (1    Samuel    2.    3; 
1m  62.  9).     Like  spurious  gold  or   sliver    (Jeremiah 
80).     28.  Peres— the  explanation  cf  "dividers"  (v.  25), 
'ibe  active  participle  plural  there  being  used  for  the  p<issive 
participle  singular,  "dividers"  for  "divided."    The  word 
Peres"  alludes  to  the  similar  word  Periia.    divided— 
'"   viz.,  among  the  Medes  and  Persians  [Mather]  ;  or,  severed 
11    from    thee.     [Grotiub.J      89.    Belsbazxar  .   .   .   clothed 
"    Daniel   with  scarlet— To  come  from  the  presence  of  a 
'   prince  in  a  dress  presented  to  the  wearer  as  a  distinction 
"   is  still  held  a  great  honour  In  the  East.    Daniel  was  thus 
■   restored  to  a  similar  rank  to  what  he  had  held  under  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (ch.  2.  48).    Godly  fidelity  which  might  be 
expected  to  bring  down  vengeance,  as  In  this  case,  Is  often 
rewarded  even  in  this  life.    The  king,  having  promised, 
was  ashamed  before  his  courtiers  to  break  his  word.    He 
perhaps  also  affected  to  despise  the  prophecy  of  his  doom, 
as  an  Idle  threat.    As  to  Daniel's  reasons  for  now  accept- 
ing what  at  first  he  had  declined,  cf.  Note,  v.  17.    The  In- 
signia of  honour  would  be  wl  tnesses  for  God's  glory  to 
the  world  of  his  having  by  God's  aid  Interpreted  the  mys- 
tic characters.   The  cause  of  his  elevation  too  would  secure 
the  favour  of  the  new  dynasty  (ch.  6.  2)  for  both  himself 
and  his  captive  countrymen.    As  the  capture  of  the  city 
oy  Cyrus  was  not  till  near  daylight,  there  was  no  want 
of  time  In  that  eventful  night  for  accomplishing  all  that  Is 
here  recorded.    The  capture  of  the  city  so  immediately 
after  the  prophecy  of  it  (following  Belshazzar's  sacrilege), 
marked  most  emphatically  to  the  whole  world  the  con- 
nection between  Babylon's  sin  and  Its  punishment.    30. 
Herodotus  ana  Xbnophoh  confirm  Daniel  as  to  the  sud- 
denness of  the  event.    Cyrus  diverted  the  Euphrates  Into 
a  new  chance'.,  and,  guided  by  two  deserters,  marched  by 
the  dry  bed  Into  the  city,  whilst  the  Babylonians  were 
carousing  at  an  annual  feast  to  the  gods.    See  also  Isaiah 
tl.  5 ;  44.  27 ;  and  Jeremiah  50.  88,  89 ;  and  51.  86.    As  to  Bel- 
shazzar's being  slain,  of.  Isaiah  14.  18-20  ;  21.  2-9;  Jeremiah 
50.29-35;   51.57.    31.   Darlns  the  Median— i. «.,  Cyaxares 
IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages,  B.  C.  569-536.    Though 
Koresh,  or  Cyrus,  was  leader  of  the  assault,  yet  all  was 
done  in  the  name  of  Darius;  therefore,  he  alone  is  men- 
tioned here;  butch.  6.28  shows  Daniel  was  not  ignorantof 
Cyrus'  share  In  the  capture  of  Babylon.    Isaiah  13.  17;   21. 
2,  confirm  Daniel  In  making  the  Medes  the  leading  nation 
in  destroying  Babylon.  Soalso  Jeremiah  51. 11, 28.  Herod- 
otus, on  the  other  hand,  omits  mentioning  Darius,  as 
that  king,  being  weak  and  sensual,  gave  up  all  the  au- 
thority to  his  energetic  nephew,  Cyrus  (Xenophon,  Qyrop. 
1.5;  8.7).     threescore  and  two  years  old— This  agrees 
with  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  8.  5, 19,  as  to  Cyaxares  U 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-28.  Darius'  Decree  :  Daniel's  Disobedience, 
and  Consequent  Exposure  to  the  Lions  :  his  DELIV- 
ERANCE   BY    GOD,    AND    DARIUS'    DECREE.       1.     Darius— 

Grotefend  has  read  it  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at 
Persepolls,  as  Darheush,  «.  e.,  Lord-King,  a  name  applied 
to  many  of  the  Medo- Persian  kings  in  common.  Three 
<jf  the  name  occur:  Darius  Hystaspes,  b.  c.  521,  in  whose 
<^Hgn  the  decree  was  carried  Into  effect  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  (Ezra  4.  5 ;  Haggal  1. 1) ;  Darius  Codomanus,  b.  o. 
*M,  whom  Alexander  overcame,  called  "the  Persian" 
CK&hamiah  VL  22),  an  expression  used  after  the  rule  of 


Macedon  was  set  up;  and  Darius  Cyaxares  II.,  between, 
Astyages  and  Cyrus  (.<Esch ylus,  Pets.  762,  763).  hundred 
and  twenty— satraps  ;  set  over  the  conquered  province* 
(including  Babylon)  by  Cyrus  (Xenophon,  Vyrop.  8. 6. 1).  No 
doubt  Cyrus  acted  under  Darius,  as  in  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon; so  that  Daniel  rightly  attributes  the  appointment  to 
Darius.  3.  D>un.iel  was  preferred — probably  because  of  his 
having  so  wonderfully  foretold  the  fall  of  Babylon.  Hence 
the  very  expression  used  by  the  queen-mother  on  that 
occasion  (ch.  5.  12)  is  here  used,  "  because  an  excellent  spirit 
was  In  him."  king  thought  to  set  him  over  lite  whole 
realm — agreeing  witL  Darius' character,  weak  and  averse 
to  business,  which  he  preferred  to  delegate  to  favourites. 
God  overruled  this  to  the  good  both  of  Daniel,  and,  through 
him,  of  His  people.  4.  occasion  .  .  .  concerning  the 
kingdom— pretext  for  accusation  In  his  administration 
(Ecclesiastes  4.  4).  5.  It  is  the  highest  testimony  to  a  godly 
man's  walk,  when  his  most  watchful  enemies  can  find  no 
ground  of  censure  save  in  that  he  walks  according  to  the 
law  of  God  even  where  it  opposes  the  ways  of  the  world. 
0.  naaembled  together — lit.,  "assembled  hastily  and  tu- 
multuously."  Had  they  come  more  deliberately,  the 
king  might  have  refused  their  grant;  but  they  gave  him 
no  time  for  reflection,  representing  that  their  test-de- 
oree  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  king,  live  for  evet 
— Arrian  (4)  records  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  before  whom 
prostration  was  practised.  It  is  an  undesigned  mark  of 
genuineness  that  Daniel  should  mention  no  prostration 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Darius  (see  Note,  ch.  3.  9).  T. 
The  Persian  king  was  regarded  as  representative  of  the 
cli  .ef  god,  Ormuzd;  the  seven  princes  near  him  repre- 
sented the  seven  Amshaspands  before  the  throne  of  Or- 
muzd ;  hence  Mordecal  (Esther  8.  4)  refused  such  homage 
to  Harnan,  the  king's  prime  minister,  as  inconsistent 
with  what  is  due  to  God  alone.  A  weak  despot,  like  Da- 
rius, much  under  the  control  of  his  princes,  might  easily 
be  persuaded  that  such  a  decree  would  test  the  obedience 
of  the  Chaldeans  Just  conquered,  and  tame  their  proud 
spirits.  So  absolute  Is  the  king  in  the  East,  that  he  Is 
regarded  not  merely  as  the  ruler,  but  the  owner,  of  the 
people.  All  .  .  .  governors  .  .  .  counsellors,  <£c— sev- 
eral functionaries  are  here  specified,  not  mentioned  In  v. 
4,  6.  They  evidently  exaggerate  the  case  to  the  weak  king, 
as  if  their  request  was  that  of  all  the  officers  In  the  empire. 
den  of  lions — an  underground  cave  or  pit,  covered  with  a 
stone.  It  Is  an  undesigned  proof  of  genuineness,  that  the 
"  fiery  furnace "  Is  not  made  the  means  of  punishment 
here,  as  in  ch.  3. ;  for  the  Persians  were  fire-worshippers, 
which  the  Babylonians  were  not.  8.  decree— or,  inter  diet. 
that  It  be  not  changed— (Esther  1.  19;  8.  8.)  This  immu- 
tability of  the  king's  commands  was  peculiar  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians:  it  was  due  to  their  regarding  him 
Infallible  as  the  representative  of  Ormuzd  ;  It  was  not  so 
among  the  Babylonians.  Medes  and  Persians— the  order 
of  the  names  is  an  undesigned  mark  of  genuineness.  Cy- 
rus the  Persian  reigned  subordinate  to  Darius  the  Med« 
as  to  dignity,  though  exercising  more  real  power.  Aftei 
Darius'  death,  the  order  is  "the  Persians  and  Medes*' 
(Esther  1. 14,  19,  Ac).  9.  Such  a  despotic  decree  is  quite 
explicable  by  remembering  that  the  king,  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  Ormuzd,  might  demand  such  an  act  of  religions 
obedience  as  a  test  of  loyalty.  Persecuting  laws  are  always 
made  on  false  pretences.  Instead  of  bitter  complaints 
against  men,  Daniel  prays  to  God.  Though  having  vast 
business  as  a  ruler  of  the  empire,  h?  finds  time  to  pray 
thrice  a  day.  Daniel's  three  companions  (ch.  3.)  are  not 
alluded  to  here,  nor  any  other  Jew  who  conscientiously 
may  have  disregarded  the  edict,  as  the  conspirators  aimed 
at  Daniel  alone  (v.  5).  10.  when  Daniel  knew  .  .  . 
writing  .  .  .  signed— and  that,  therefore,  the  power  of 
advising  the  king  against  it  was  taken  from  him.  went 
Into  his  house— withdrawing  from  the  God -dishonouring 
court,  windows  .  .  .  open— not  in  vainglory,  but^hat 
there  might  be  no  obstruction  to  his  view  of  the  di  fac- 
tion In  which  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  seat  of  Jehovah  nndM 
the  Old  Testament,  lay;  and  that  the  sight  of  heaven 
might  draw  offhls  mind  from  earthly  thought*.  To  Curt* 
in  the  heavenly  temnle  let  na  turn  our  eyes  In  praywsr,  trot* 
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(tola  land  of  on  i  captivity  <1  Kings  8.  44, 48 ;  2  Chronloles  6. 
M,H,ffi;  rsalm  5.  7i.    chamber- the  upper  room,  where 
prayer  was  generally  offered  by  the  Jews  (Acta  1. 18).    Not 
4MB  the  house-top  (Acts  10. 9),  where  he  would  be  conspicu- 
ous,   upon  his  knee* — humble  attitudes  In  prayer  be- 
some  humble   suppliants.      three  times  a  day— (Psalm 
55.  17.)    The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour ;  our  nine,  twelve, 
and  three  o'clock  (Acts  2.  15;  10.  9;  8.  1;  10.  80;  of.  ch.  9.21). 
as  .  .  .  aforetime— not  from  contempt  of  the  king's  com- 
mand.   11.  assembled— as  in  v.  6,  assembled  or  ran  hastily, 
so  as  to  come  upon  Daniel  suddenly  and  detect  him  In  the 
set.    Its.  They  prefaoe  their  attack  by  alleging  the  king's 
edict,  so  as  to  get  him  again  to  confirm  It  unalterably,  be- 
fore they  mention  Daniel $  name.    Not  to  break  a  wicked 
promise,  Is  not  firmness,  but  guilty  obstinacy  (Matthew 
14.  9;    Mark  6.  26).      13.    That   Daniel— contemptuously. 
,?'...  oaptl-rlty   of  Judsh- reoently  a  captive  among 
Uiy  servants,  the  Babylonians — one  whom  humble  obe- 
dience most  becomes.     Thus  they  aggravate   his  guilt, 
omitting  mention  of  his  being  prime  minister,  which 
might  only  remind  Darius  of  Daniel's  state  servloes.    re- 
garded* not  thee — because  he  regarded  God  (Acts  4.  19;  5. 
8>\     14V.  displeased   with   himself— for  having  suffered 
himself  to  be  entrapped  into  such  a  hasty  decree  (Prov- 
erbs 29.  2(1).    On  the  one  hand  he  was  pressed  by  the  im- 
mutability of  the  law,  fear  that  the  princes  might  con- 
spire against  him,  and  desire  to  consult  for  his  own  repu- 
tation, not  to  seem  fickle;  on  the  other,  by  regard  for 
Daniel,  and  a  desire  to  save  him  from  the  effects  of  his 
own  rash  decree,    till  .  .  .  going  down  of  .  .  .  sun — The 
king  took  this  time  to  deliberate,  thinking  that  after  sun- 
sot  Daniel  would  be  spared  till  morning,  and  that  mean- 
while some  way  of  escape  would  turn  up.    But  (p.  15)  the 
oonspirators  assembled  lumuUuoutly  (MX.)  to  prevent  this 
delay  in  the  execution,  lest  the  king  should  meantime 
•hange  his  decree.    10.  Thy  God  .  .  ,  will  deliver  thee — 
The  heathen  believed  In  the  interposition  of  the  gods  at 
times  In  favour  of  their  worshippers.    Darius  recognised 
Daniel's  God  as  a  god,  but  not  the  only  (rite  God.    He  had 
heard  of  the  deliverance  of  the  throe  youths  In  oh.  S.,  and 
hence  augurs  Daniel's  deliverance.     I  am  not  my  own 
master,  and  cannot  deliver  thee,  however  much  I  wish  It 
"Thy  God  will."    Kings  are  the  slaves  of  their  flatterers. 
Men  admire  piety  to  God  In  others,  however  disregarding 
Him  themselves.    IT.  stone  . . .  sealed— typical  of  Christ's 
entombment  under  a  seal  (Matthew  27.  88).    Divinely  or- 
dered, that  the  deliverance  might  be  the  more  striking. 
nts  own  signet,  and  ...  of  his  lords— the  eonourrenot 
of  the  lords  was  required  for  making  laws.  In  this,  kingly 
power  had  fallen  since  It  was  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  hands. 
The  Median  king  Is  a  puppet  in  his  lords'  hands ;  they 
take  the  security  of  their  own  seal  as  well  as  his,  that  he 
should  not  release  Daniel.    The  king's  seal  guaranteed 
Daniel  from  being  killed  by  them,  should  he  escape  the 
Hon*.     18.    neither  were  Instrument*   of  music,  <ko. — 
GrsBBNiTJS  translates,  "concubines."    Daniel's  mentioning 
do  ns  am  an  extraordinary  thing  of  Darius,  that  he  neither 
approached  his  table  nor  his  harem,  agrees  with  Xjkko- 
raoir's  picture  of  him  as  devoted  to  wine  and  women, 
vain,  and  without  self-control.    He  is  sorry  for  the  evil 
trhich  he  himself  had  caused,  yet  takes  no  steps  to  remedy 
It.    There  are  many  such  halters  between  good  and  bad, 
who  are  ill  at  ease  In  their  sins,  yet  go  forward  In  them, 
and  are  drawn  on  by  others.    19.  His  grief  overcame  his 
tear  of  the  nobles.    90.  living  God— having  life  Himself, 
and  able  to  preserve  thy  life ;  contrasted  with  the  lifeless 
Idols.    Darius  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Daniel ;  God  ex- 
torting from  an  idolater  a  confession  of  the  truth,    thou 
serves*  continually— in  times  of  personation,  as  well  as 
Uidm  of  peace.    Is  thy  God  .  .  .  able— the  language  of 
doubt,  yet  hope,    SI.  Daniel  might  have  indulged  in  an- 
ger at  the  king,  bat  does  not ;  his  sole  thought  is,  God's 
glory  has  been  set  forth  in  his  deliverance.    a».  bis  an- 
gel— the  instrument,  not  the  author,  of  his  deliverance 
(Tbalm  91  U;  84.  7%    abut  .  .  .  lions'  utomtbs-KHebrowB 
U.  »J    Ho  spiritually,  God  wlU  shut  the  roaring  lion's 
saouth  (1  Peter  i.  8)  for  His  servants,    fbrossnueb  as  be- 
soy—not  aboolutely  (la  ch.  ».  7,  18  he  die- 
Mi 


olalms  such  a  plea),  but  relatively  to  this  case.  Clod  ha* 
attested  the  Justice  of  my  cause  in  standing  op  for  Hlj 
worship,  by  delivering  me.  Therefore,  the  "  fon\omuchr 
does  not  Justify  Rome's  doctrine  of  works  meriting  salva- 
tion, before  thee— Obedlenoe  to  God  is  in  strictest  com- 
patibility with  loyalty  to  the  king  (Matthew  22. 21 ;  1  Peter 
2. 17).  Daniel's  disobedience  to  the  king  was  seeming,  not 
real,  because  11  was  not  from  contempt  of  the  king,  bat 
from  regard  to  the  King  of  kings  (cf.  Acts  24. 16).  S3, 
cause  he  believed— "  Faith"  Is  stated  In  Hebrews  11.  a 
to  have  been  his  actuating  principle :  a  prelude  to  the 
gospel.  His  belief  was  not  with  a  view  to  a  miraculous 
deliverance.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  the  event,  committing 
the  keeping  of  his  soul  to  God,  In  well-doing,  as  unto  s 
faithful  Creator  (1  Peter  4.  19),  sure  of  deliverance  in  s 
better  life,  If  not  in  this.  »4.  (Deuteronomy  19.  19;  Prov- 
erbs 19.  6.)  accused — lit.,  devoured  the  bones  and  flesh.  It 
was  Just  that  they  who  had  torn  Daniel's  character,  and 
sought  the  tearing  of  his  person,  should  be  themselves 
given  to  be  torn  in  pieces  (Proverbs  11. 8).  their  children 
—among  the  Persians,  the  whole  kindred  were  Involved 
in  the  guilt  of  one  culprit.  The  Mosaic  law  expressly 
forbade  this  (Deuteronomy  24.  16 ;  2  Kings  14. 6).  or  ever— 
i.  «.,  be/ore  ever.  The  lions'  sparing  Daniel  oould  not  have 
been  because  they  were  full,  as  they  showed  the  keenness 
of  their  hunger  on  the  accusers.  »6.  Stronger  than  the 
decree  (ch.  8.  29).  That  was  negative;  this,  positive;  not 
merely  men  must  say  " nothing amlBS  of,"  but  mast  "  fear 
before  God."  S8.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  Cyras 
Daniel's  visions  (ch.  10.-12.)  were  given.  Daniel  ''pros- 
pered" because  of  his  prophecies  (Ezra  1. 1, 2). 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-28.  Vision  or  thb  Fotjb  Bkasts.  This  simpler 
treats  of  the  same  subject  as  the  second  chapter.  Bat 
there  the  four  kingdoms,  and  Messiah's  final  kingdom, 
were  regarded  according  to  their  external  political  aspect  - 
but  here  according  to  the  mind  of  God  concerning 
them,  and  their  moral  features.  The  outward  political 
history  had  been  shown  in  Its  general  features  to  the 
world-ruler,  whose  position  fitted  him  for  receiving  such 
a  revelation.  Bat  God's  prophet  here  receives  disclosures 
as  to  the  characters  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  salted  to  his  position  and  receptiv- 
ity, Hence  in  the  second  chapter  the  images  are  taken 
from  the  Inanimate  sphere ;  In  the  seventh  chapter  they 
are  taken  from  the  animate.  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  super- 
flolally  the  world-power  as  a  splendid  human  figure,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  mere  stone  at  the  first.  Daniel 
sees  the  world-kingdoms  In  their  Inner  essence  as  of  an 
animal  nature  lower  than  human,  being  estranged  from 
God;  and  that  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ("the  Son 
of  man,"  the  representative-man)  is  the  true  dignity  of 
man  realised.  So,  as  contrasted  with  Nebaohadneasar's 
vision,  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  to  Daniel,  Aw*  Ms 
very  flrst,  superior  to  the  world-kingdom.  For  though  in 
physical  force  the  beasts  excel  man,  man  has  essentially 
spiritual  powers.  Nebuchadnezzar's  colossal  Image  rep- 
resents mankind  in  its  own  strength,  bat  only  the  oat- 
ward  man.  Daniel  sees  man  spiritually  degraded  to  the 
beast-level,  led  by  blind  impulses,  through  his  alienation 
from  God.  It  is  only  from  above  that  the  perfect  Son  o! 
man  comes,  and-  in  His  kingdom  man  attains  his  true 
destiny.  Cf.  Psalm  8.  with  Genesis  1.  29-28.  Humanity  is 
impossible  without  divinity :  It  sinks  to  bestiality  (Psalm 
82.  9 ;  49.  20 ;  73.  22).  Obstinate  heathen  nations  are  com- 
pared to  "  bulls"  (Psalm  68.  80).  Egypt  to  the  dragon  In 
the  Nile  (Isaiah  27.1;  51.9;  Esekiel  29.3).  The  animal 
with  all  Its  sagacity  looks  always  to  the  ground,  without 
consciousness  of  relation  to  God.  Wont  elevates  man  is 
communion  with  God,  in  willing  subjection  to  Him.  The 
moment  he  tries  to  exalt  himself  to  Independence  of 
God,  like  Nebuohadneszar  (oh.  4. 80),  he  sinks  to  the  boast's 
level.  Daniel's  acquaintance  with  the  animal  colcssai 
figures  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  a  psyebologloaJ 
preparation  for  his  animal  visions.  Hosoa  IX.  7, 1  vobJ 
occur  to  him  whilst  viewing  those  ensigns  of  the  work* 
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power.   Ct  Jeremiah  A  15 ;  4.  7 ;  5.  ft,     1.  BeUhanar-Oood 
Hebrew  MSB.  have  Belshatzar  ;  meaning  "  Bel  Is  to  be  burnt 
with  hostile  fire"  (Jeremiah  50.  2;  51.  44).    In  the  history  he 
i  la  called  by  his  ordinary  name;  in  the  prophecy,  which 
i  jives  bis  true  destiny,  he  is  called  a  corresponding  name, 
hy  the  change  of  a  letter,     visions  of  his  head— not  con- 
/v^rd  "dreams."  but  distinct  Images  seen  whilst  his  mind 
ipo*  ftollested.   sum — a  summary.   In  predictions,  generally, 
ji  totalis  are  not  given  so  fnlly  as  to  leave  no  scope  for  free 
agency,  faith,  and  patient  waiting  for  God  manifesting 
His  will  in  the  event.    He  "  wrote"  It  for  the  Church  In  all 
»ges-   he  "told"  It   for  the  comfort  of  his  captive  fellow- 
jountrymen.      'I.    the    four    wind*  —  answering    to    the 
"  fonr  beasts  ;  their  several  conflicts  in  the  /our  quarters  or 
directions   of  the   world,     strove — bnrst    forth    (from    the 
ibyss.)  [Mactbkr.J    sea— the  world-powers  rise  out  of  the 
If  I  igltatlons  of  the  political  sea  (Jeremiah  46.7,8;  Lake  21. 
(IK;  cf.  Revelation  13.  1 ;  17.  15 ;  21.  1) ;  the  kingdom  of  God 
A  rod  the  Son  of  man  from  the  clouds  of  heaven  (v.  18;  ct 
1 1  John  8.  23).    Tkkoki>l.ks  takes  "  the  great  sea"  to  mean, 
i  !  is  always  elsewhere  In   Scripture  (Joshua  L  4;  9.  1),  the 
■  Mediterranean,  the  centre  territorially  of  the  four  king- 
s' Joins  of  the  vision,  which  all  border  on  It,  and  have  Jeru- 
ll  lalem  subject  to  them.    Babylon  did  not  border  on  the 
ll  Mediterranean,  nor  rnle  Jerusalem,  till  Nebuchadnezzar's 
A  time,  when  both  things  took  place  simultaneously.  Persia 
v  mcircled  more  of  this  sea,  viz.,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
i    Oyrene.     Greece  did  not  become  a  monarchy  before  Alex- 
i\\  »nder's  time,  bnt  then,  succeeding  to  Persia,  It  became 
\    mistress  of  Jerusalem.     It  surrounded  still  more  of  the 
•  Mediterranean,  adding  the  coasts  of  Greece  to  the  part 
)  held  by  Persia.     Rome,  under  Augustus,  realised   three 
!  things  at  once — It  became  a  monarchy,  became  mistress  of 
the  last  of  the  four  parts  of  Alexander's  empire  (symbol- 
lied   by  the  four  heads  of  the  third  beast),  and  of  Jeru- 
ttlera;  it  surrounded  all  the  Mediterranean.    3.  beasts— 
lot  living  animals,  as  the  cherubic  four  In  Revelation  4.  7 
[for  the  original  Is  a  different  word  from  beasts,  and  ought 
io  be  there  translated,  "  living  animals").    The  ohernblo 
living  animals  represent   redeemed  man,  combining  In 
Himself    the   highest    forms   of   animal   life.      Bnt  the 
"beasts"  here  represent  the  world-power*,  In  their  beast- 
tike,  grovelling  character.    It  Is  on  the  fundamental  har- 
Biony  between  nature  and  spirit,  between  the  three  king- 
loras  of  nature,  history,  and  revelation,  that  Scripture 
symbolism  rests.    The  selection  of  symbols  Is  not  arbi- 
trary, but  based  on  the  essence  of  things.    *.  Horn— the 
tymbol  of  strength  and  courage ;  chief  among  the  king- 
doms, as  the  lion  among  the  beasts.    Nebuchadnezzar  la 
sailed  "  the  lion"  (Jeremiah  4. 7).   eagle's  wings— denoting 
%  widespread  and  rapidly-acquired  (Isaiah  46.11;  Jere- 
miah 4.  13;  Lamentations  4.  10;  Habakkuk  1.  0)  empire 
(Jeremiah   48.  40).     plucked— its  ability  for  widespread 
eonquests  passed  away  under  Eyll-merodach,  Ac  [Gro- 
ttos.]    Rather,  during  Nebuchadnezzar's    privation  of 
his  throne,  whilst  deranged.    It  wma  lifted  up  from  the 
earth— «.  «.,  from  its  grovelling  bestiality,    made  stand 
...  as  a  man — so  long  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  In  haughty 
pride,  relied  on   his  own  strength,  he  forfeited  the  true 
dignity  of  man,  and  was  therefore  degraded  to  be  with 
(he  beasts.    Ch.  4.  16:  "Let  his  heart  be  changed  from 
man's,  and  let  a  beast's  heart  be  given  onto  him."    But 
after  that  he  learned  by  this  sore  discipline,  that  "the 
Most  High  ruleth  tn  the  kingdom  of  men"  (eh.  4.  85,  80), 
the  reverse  change  took  place  In  him,  "  a  man's  heart  is 
given  to  him.  Instead  of  his  former   beast's  heart,  he 
attains  man's  true  position,  vis.,  to  be  consciously  depend- 
ant on  God."    Ct  Psalm  9.  20.    ».  baa*— symbolizing  the 
austere  life  of  the  Persians  in  their  mountains,  also  their 
aruelty  (Isaiah  18.  17,  18;  Cambyaaa,  Ochua,  and  other  of 
U>e  Persian  princes  were  notoriously  cruel ;  the  Persian 
taws  Involved,  for  one  man's  offence,  the  whole  kindred 
and  neighbourhood  in  destruction,  ch.  6.  24)  and  rapacity. 
"  \  bear  is  an  all-devouring  animal"  [Abxstotls,  ft.  6.] 
(Jeremiah  5L  48,  56.)    raised  .  .  .    Itself  u  ane  aide— But 
Hm  Hebrew,  "  It  raised  up  one  dominion."    The  Medea,  an 
ancient  people,  and  the  Persians,  a  modern  tribe,  formed 
me  mmam*  ecrvreiantjj  in  contrast  to  the  third  and  fourth 


kingdoms,  each  originally  one,  afterwards  divided.    JSSap. 
lish  Version  is  the  result  of  a  slight  change  of  a  Hebreu 
letter.    The  idea  then  would  be,  "  It  lay  on  one  of  Its  fow 
feet,  and  stood  on  the  other;"  a  figure  stii:  to  be  seen  on 
one  of  the  stones  of  Babylon  (Mustee,  Relig.  BabyL  113), 
denoting  a  kingdom  that  had  been  at  rest,  bnt  Is  now 
rousing  itself  for  conqnest.    Media  is  the  lower  side,  pas- 
siveness;  Persia,  the  upper,  active  element.  [AuberlenJ 
The  three  ribs  in  Its  mouth  are  Media,  Lydia,  and  Baby 
Ion,  brought  under  the  Persian  sway.    Rather,  Babylon, 
Lydia,  and  Egypt,  not  properly  parts  of  Its  body,  but 
seized  by  Medo- Persia.  [Sir  I.  Newton.]    Called  "ribs," 
because    they  strengthened    the    Medo-Perslan    empire. 
"Between  its  teeth,"  as  being  much  grinded  by  it.    de- 
vour much   flesh  —  t.   e.,   subjugate   many   nations.      6. 
leopard— smaller  than  the  lion;  swift  (Habakkuk  1.8); 
oruel  (Isaiah  11.  6),  the  opposite  of  tame ;  springing  sud- 
denly from  its  hiding-place  on  its  prey  (Hosea  13.  7);  spot- 
ted.   So  Alexander,  a  small  king,  of  a  small  kingdom, 
Macedon,  attacked  Darius  at  the  head  of  the  vast  empire 
reaching  from  the  .ffigean  Sea  to  the  Indies.    In  twelve 
years  he  subjugated  part  of  Europe,  and  all  Asia  from 
Illyrlcum  and  the  Adriatic  to  the  Ganges,  not  so  much 
fighting  as  conquering.  [Jerome.]    Hence,  whereas  Baby- 
lon is  represented  with  two  wings,  Macedon  has  four,  so 
rapid  were  its  conquests.    The  various  spots  denote  the 
various  nations  incorporated  into  his  empire  [Bochart]; 
or  Alexander's  own  variations  in  character,  at  one  time 
mild,  at  another  cruel,  now  temperate,  and  now  drunken 
and  licentious,    four  heads — explained  chapter  8.  8,  22; 
the  four  kingdoms  of  the  Dladochi  or  successors  into  which 
the    Macedonian  empire  was    divided    at    the  death  of 
Alexander,  viz.,  Maoedon  and  Greeoe  under  Cassander, 
Thrace  and  Bithynla  under  Lysimachus,   Egypt  under 
Ptolemy,    and    Syria    under   Seleucus.      dominion  .  .  , 
given  to  it— by  God  ;  not  by  Alexander's  own  might.   Pot 
how  unlikely  It  was  that  80,000  men  should  overthrow 
several  hundreds  of  thousands !  Joskphub  (Antiquities,  1L 
6)  says  that  Alexander  adored  the  high  priest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, saying  that  he  at  Dium  in  Macedonia  had  seen  a 
vision  of  God  so  habited,  inviting  him  to  go  to  Asia,  and 
promising  him  success.     7.  As  Daniel  lived  under  the 
kingdom  of  the  first  beast,  and  therefore  needed  not  to 
describe  It,  and  as  the  second  and  third  are  described  fully 
In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  chief  emphasis  falls 
on  the  fourth.     Also  propheoy  most  dwells  on  the  end, 
which  is  the  consummation  of  the  preceding  series  of 
events.  It  is  In  the  fourth  that  the  world-power  manifests 
fully  Its  God-opposing  nature.    Whereas  the  three  former 
kingdoms  were  designated  respectively,  as  a  lion,  bear, 
and    leopard,    no   particular   beast    is   specified    as   the 
image  of  the  fourth  ;  for  Rome  is  so  terrible  as  to  be  not 
desoribable  by  nuy  one,  bat  combines  in  itself  all  that 
we    can    Imagine    inexpressibly    fierce    in    all    beasts. 
Hence  thrice  (v.  7,  19,  23)  it  is  repeated,  that  the  fourth 
was    "diverse    from    all"   the  others.     The    formula   of 
introduction,  "  I  saw  in  the  night,  visions,"  occurs  here, 
as  at  v.  2,  and  again  at  v.  13,  thus  dividing  the  whole  vision 
into  three  parts— the  first  embracing  the  three  kingdoms, 
the  second  the  fourth  and  its  overthrow,  the  third  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.    The  first  three  together  take  up  a  few 
centuries;   the  fourth,   thousands  of   years.    The  whole 
lower  half  of  the  image  in  ch.  2.  Is  given   to  it.     And 
whereas  the  other  kingdoms  consist  of  only  one  material, 
this  consists  of  two.  Iron  and  clay  (on  which  much  stress 
is  laid,  ch.  2.41-43);  the  "iron  teeth"  here  allude  to  one 
material  in  the  fourth  kingdom  of  the  image,    ten  horns 
— It  Is  with  the-«rMi»,  rather  than  the  course,  of  the  fourth 
kingdom,  this  seventh  chapter  is  raaiuly  concerned.    The 
ten  kings  (v.  24,  the  "  horns"  representing  power),  i.  «.,  king- 
doms, into  which  Rome  was  divided  on  its  incorporation 
with  the  Germanic  and  Slavonic  tribes,  and  again  at  the 
Reformation,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  here  intended. 
But  the  variation  of  the  list  of  the  ten,  and  their  ignoring 
the  eastern  half  of  the  empire  altogether,  and  the  exlaV 
ence  of  the  Papacy  before  the  breaking  up  of  even  the  West- 
ern empire,  Instead  of  being  the  "  little  horn"  sprtngiai 
up  after  the  other  ten,  are  against  this  view.  The  Westers 
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tSocajka  empire  continued  Ull  ▲.  d.  731,  and  the  Eastern, 
till  a-D.  115.'$.  The  ten  kingdoms,  therefore,  prefigured  by 
tae  ten  "  toes"  (eh.  2.  41 ;  cf.  Revelation  Vi.  1 ;  17. 12),  are  the 
ton  kingdoms  Into  which  Home  shall  be  found  finally 
divided  when  Antichrist  shall  appear.  (Tkkghxlks.) 
rhese,  probably,  are  prefigured  by  the  number  ten  being 
the  prevalent  one  at  tee  chief  turning-points  of  Roman 
history.  H.  little  horn— latle  at  first,  but  afterwards  wax- 
ing greater  than  all  others.  He  must  be  sought  "among 
them,"  viz.,  the  ten  horns.  The  Roman  empire  did  not 
represent  Itself  as  a  continuation  of  Alexander's;  but  the 
Germanic  empire  calls  itself  "  the  holy  Roman  empire." 
Napoleon's  attempted  universal  monarchy  was  avowedly 
Roman:  his  sou  was  called  king  of  Rome.  The  czar  (Oce- 
ntrr)  also  professes  to  represent  the  eastern  half  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  Roman  civilization,  church,  language 
and  law  are  the  chief  elements  in  Germanic  civilization. 
But  the  Romanic  element  seeks  universal  empire,  whilst 
the  Germanic  seeks  Individualization.  Hence  the  uni- 
versal monarchies  attempted  by  the  Papacy,  Charle- 
magne, Charles  V.,  and  Napoleon  have  failed,  the  Iron  not 
amalgamating  with  the  clay.  In  the  king  symbolized  by 
"  the  little  horn,"  the  God-opposing,  haughty  spirit  of  the 
world,  represented  by  the  fourth  monarchy,  finds  its  in- 
tensest  development.  "  The  man  of  sin,"  "  the  son  of  per- 
dition" (2  Thessalonlans  2).  Antichrist  (1  John  2.18,  22; 
4.3).  It  is  the  complete  evolution  of  the  evil  principle  in- 
troduced by  the  fall,  three  of  the  first  Horns  plucked 
up — the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
Dards  and  the  slate  of  Rome,  which  constituted  the  Pope's 
dominions  at  the  first;  obtained  by  Pope  Zachary  and 
Stephen  II.  In  return  for  acknowledging  the  usurper  Pe- 
pin lawful  king  of  France.  [Newton.]  See  Tkkokh.es' 
objections,  v.  7,  "ten  horns,"  Note.  The  "little  horn,"  In 
his  view,  is  to  be  Antichrist  rising  three  and  a  half  years 
before  Christ's  second  advent,  having  first  overthrown 
three  of  the  ten  contemporaneous  kingdoms,  into  which 
the  fourth  monarchy,  under  which  we  live,  shall  be  finally 
divided.  Popery  seems  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
In  many  particulars,  the  Pope  claiming  to  be  God  on 
earth  and  above  all  earthly  dominions;  but  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist  prefigured  by  Popery  will  probably  culminate 
In  onk  individual,  to  be  destroyed  by  Christ's  coming ;  He 
will  be  the  product  of  the  political  uwW-powers,  whereas 
Popery,  which  prepares  His  way,  Is  a  Cfiurch  become 
worldly,  eyes  of  a  mu — eyes  express  Intelligence  (Eze- 
kiel  1.18);  so  (Genesis  3.5)  the  serpent's  promise  was, 
man's  "  eyes  should  be  opened,"  If  he  would  but  rebel 
against  God.  Antichrist  shall  consummate  the  self-apo- 
theosis, begun  at  the  fall,  high  InteL  actual  culture,  Inde- 
pendent of  God.  The  metals  representing  Babylon  and 
Medo-Persla,  gold  and  silver,  are  more  precious  than 
brass  and  Iron,  representing  Greece  and  Rome;  but  the 
latter  metals  are  more  useful  to  civilization  (Genesis  4.22). 
The  clay,  representing  the  Germanic  element,  is  the  most 
plastic  material.  Thus  there  Is  a  progress  In  culture;  but 
this  Is  not  a  progress  necessarily  In  man's  truest  dignity, 
viz.,  union  and  likeness  to  God.  Nay,  it  has  led  him  far- 
ther from  God,  to  self-reliance  and  world-love.  The  be- 
ginnings of  civilization  were  among  the  children  of  Cain 
(Genesis  4.17-24;  Luke  16.8).  Antlochus  Eplphanes,  the 
first  Antichrist,  came  from  civilized  Greece,  and  loved  art. 
As  Hellenic  civilization  produced  the  first,  so  modern  civ- 
ilization under  the  fourth  monarchy  will  produce  the  lout 
Antichrist.  The  "  mouth"  and  "  eyes"  are  those  of  a  man, 
while  the  symbol  Is  otherwise  brutish,  i.  e..  It  will  assume 
man's  true  dignity,  viz.,  wear  the  guise  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (which  comes  as  the  Son  of  man"  from  above),  whilst 
it  Is  really  bestial,  viz.,  severed  from  God.  Antichrist 
promises  the  same  things  as  Christ,  but  in  an  opposite 
way.  A  caricature  of  Christ,  offering  a  regenerated  world 
without  the  cross.  Babylon  and  Persia  in  their  religion 
had  more  reverence  for  things  Divine  than  Greece  and 
Rome  in  the  imperial  stages  of  their  history.  Nebuchad- 
neu&ar's  human  heart,  given  him  (ch.  4. 16)  on  his  repent- 
ance, contrasts  with  the  human  eyes  of  Antichrist,  the 
ptsendo  sou  of  man,  viz.,  intellectual  culture,  while  heart 
n*ni  mouth  blaspheme  God.  The  deterioration  politically 


corresponds:  the  first  kingdom,  an  organic  unity;  u>« 
second,  divided  into  Median  and  Persian ;  the  thlm 
branches  off  Into  four;  the  fourth,  into  ten.  The  two-  j 
eastern  kingdoms  are  marked  by  nobler  metals;  the  two  { 
western,  by  baser;  lndlvlduallsatlou  and  division  app*ai  1 
In  the  latter,  and  It  is  they  which  produce  the  two  Antl-'J 
Christ*.  9.  I  beheld  till— 1  continued  looking  till,  Ae.il 
thrones  .  .  .  cast  down— rather,  "thrones  were  placed'  >\ 
[  Vul-gate  and  Luthkr],  viz.,  for  the  saints  and  elect  angel: 
to  whom  "Judgment  is  given"  (v.  22),  as  assessors  with  thf  | 
Judge.  Ct  v.  10,  "thousand  thousands  ministered  untc 
Him"  (Matthew  19.28;  Luke  22.30;  1  Corinthians  8.2,  8; 
1  Timothy  5.  21 ;  Revelation  2.  26;  4.  4).  In  English  Version'  1 
the  thrones  oast  down  are  those  of  the  prevlously-men-  I 
Honed  kings  who  give  place  to  Messiah.  Ancient  of  dayr1  I 
—"The  everlasting  Father"  (Isaiah  9.  6).  He  is  the  Judge!  I 
here,  as  the  Son  does  not  Judge  in  His  own  cause,  and  it'  J 
is  His  cause  which  Is  the  one  at  issue  with  Antichrist,* 
sil — the  attitude  of  a  Judge  about  to  pass  sentence,  -white  h 
—the  Judicial  purity  of  the  Judge,  and  of  all  things  round'  < 
Him,  is  hereby  expressed  (Revelation  1.14).  wheels— as  > 
Oriental  thrones  move  on  wheels.  Like  the  rapid  flame,  j 
God's  Judgments  are  most  swift  in  falling  where  He  wlltol 
them  (Ezeklel  1. 15,  16).  The  Judgment  here  is  not  the  last'  V 
Judgment,  for  Oum  there  will  be  no  beast,  and  heaven  and 
earth  shall  have  passed  away  ;  but  It  Is  that  on  Antichrist  '■ 
(the  last  development  of  the  fourth  kingdom),  typical  oil* 
the  last  Judgment:  "Christ  coming  to  substitute  the  mll-l 
lennial  kingdom  of  glory  for  that  of  the  cross  ( Revelation  17  (J 
12-14;  19.  15-21;  11.  15).  10.  thousand  .  .  .  ministered* 
unto  him— so  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy  33.  ]• 
Psalm  68. 17;  Hebrews  12.  22;  Jude  14).  ten  .  .  thousand  # 
before  liim — Image  from  the  Sanhedrim,  in  which  thcll 
father  of  the  consistory  sat  with  bis  assessors  on  each  sldew 
In  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  the  people  standing  be-W 
fore  him.  Judgment  was  get— the  Judges  sat  (Revelatlortt 
20.4).  books  .  .  .  opened— (Revelation  20.12.)  FoieDsU» 
Image ;  all  the  documents  of  the  cause  at  issue,  connected^ 
with  the  condemnation  of  Antichrist  and  his  kingdom* 
and  the  setting  up  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Judgment  urns  i 
pass  on  the  world  as  being  under  the  curse,  before  th<|» 
glory  comes ;  but  Antichrist  offers  glory  without  the  crosam 
a  renewed  world  without  the  world  being  Judged.  ll!|» 
Here  Is  set  forth  the  execution  on  earth  of  the  JudgmenA 
pronounced  in  the  unseen  heavenly  court  of  Judicature  (vm. 
9, 10).  body  .  .  .  given  to  .  .  .  flame— (Revelation  19.  20.m 
18.  "  The  rest  of  the  beasts,"  ».  «.,  the  three  first,  haw: 
passed  away  not  by  direct  destroying  Judgments,  such  eM- 
cousumed  the  little  horn,  as  being  the  finally-mature* 
evil  of  the  fourth  beast.  They  had  continued  to  exist,  bulk 
their  "dominion  was  taken  away;"  whereas  the  fourtA 
beast  shall  cease  utterly,  superseded  by  Messiah's  klng&i 
dom,  for  a  season  .  .  .  time— not  only  the  triumph  olft. 
the  beasts  over  the  godly,  but  their  very  existence  ilk 
limited  to  a  definite  time,  and  that  time  the  exactly  suitablm.: 
one  (ct  Matthew  24.  22).  Probably  a  definite  period  iflli 
meant  by  a  "  season  and  time"  (of.  v.  25;  Revelation  20.  glu 
It  Is  striking,  the  fourth  monarchy,  though  Christianized: 
for  1500  years  past,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  previouBt; 
heathen  monarchies,  or  from  its  own  heathen  portions 
Nay,  It  Is  represented  as  the  most  God-opposed  of  all,  anflt 
culminating  at  last  In  blasphemous  Antichrist.  ThJ)/ 
reason  Is,  Christ's  kingdom  now  is  not  of  this  world  (Joh: 
18. 36),  and  only  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ  becomes 
external  power  of  the  world.  Hence  Daniel,  whose  proi 
lnce  It  was  to  prophesy  of  the  world-powers,  does  not  tr 
of  Christianity  until  It  becomes  a  world-power,  viz.,  at  th 
second  advent.  The  kingdom  of  God  Is  a  hidden  one  tt 
Jesus  comes  again  (Romans  8.  17 ;  Colosslans  3.  2,  3 
Timothy  2. 11, 12).  Rome  was  worldly  whilst  heathen,  an 
remains  worldly,  though  Christianized.  So  the  New  Tei 
lament  views  the  present  seon  or  age  of  the  world  as  esse 
tlally  heathenish,  which  we  cannot  love  without  forsakln 
Christ  (Romans  12.  2;  1  Corinthians  1.  20;  2.  6,  8;  3.  18; 
81;  2  Corinthians  4.  4;  Galatlans  1.  4;  Epheslans  2.  2; 
Timothy  4,  10;  cf.  1  John  2.  15,  17).  The  object  of  Orii 
tlanlty  Is  not  so  much  to  Christianize  the  present  world 
to  save  souls  out  of  it,  so  as  not  to  be  condemned  wlto  *b 
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«orld  (1  Corinthians  11.  82),  but  to  rale  with  Him  in  his 
ulUenaiam  (Matthew  6.  5;  Lake  12.  32;  22.  28-30;  Romans 
i.  17;  1  Corinthians  0.  2;  Revelation  1.  6;  2.  26-28;  8.  21;  20. 
Ik.  This  is  to  be  our  hope,  not  to  reign  In  the  present 
world  course  (1  Corinthians  4.  8;  2  Corinthians  4.  18; 
Philippians  3.  20;  Hebrews  13.  14).  There  must  be  a  "  re- 
janoratlon"  of  the  world,  as  of  the  individual,  a  death 
previous  to  a  resurrection,  a  destruction  of  the  worid-klng- 
iouis,  befoic  they  rise  anew  ao  the  kingdoms  of  Christ 
.Matthew  19.  28).  Even  the  millennium  will  not  perfectly 
■radicate  the  world's  corruption,  another  apostasy  and 
Judgment  will  succeed  (Revelation  20.  7-15),  In  which  the 
world  o*  nature  is  to  be  destroyed  and  renewed,  as  the 
world  of  history  was  before  the  millennium  (2  Peter  3.  8- 
UT);  tnen  comes  the  perfect  earth  and  heaven  (Revelation 
II.  1).  Thus  there  is  an  onward  progress,  and  the  Christian 
is  waiting  fox  the  consummation  (Mark  13.  33-37 ;  Luke  12. 
86,  8(1,  40-46 ;  1  Thessalonlans  1.  9,  10),  as  His  Lord  also  is 
j-expocting"  (Hebrews  10. 13).  13.  Son  ofnuui- (See  Note, 
Bxekiel  2. 1.)  Not  merely  Son  of  David,  and  King  of  Israel, 
bat  Head  of  restored  humanity  (corresponding  to  the 
world-wide  horizon  of  Daniel's  prophecy);  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  crashing  Antichrist,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Protevangel  in  Paradise  (Genesis  3).  The 
Representative  man  shall  then  realize  the  original  des- 
tiny of  man  as  Head  of  the  creation  (Genesis  1.  26,  28);  the 
centre  of  unity  to  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  The  beast. 
Which  taken  conjointly  represents  the  tour  beasts,  as- 
cends from  the  sea  (ch.  7.  2;  Revelation  18.  1);  the  Bon  of 
man  descends  from  "  heaven"  Satan,  as  theserpent,  is  the 
representative  head  of  ali  that  Is  bestial ;  man,  by  follow- 
ing the  serpent,  has  become  bestial.  God  must,  therefore, 
become  man,  so  that  man  may  cease  to  be  beastlike. 
Whoever  rejects  the  incarnate  God  will  be  Judged  by  the 
Bon  of  man  Jnst  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man  (John  5. 27). 
This  title  Is  always  associated  with  Hin  coming  again, 
because  the  kingdom  that  then  awaits  him  is  that  which 
belongs  to  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  man,  the  Restorer  of  the 
lost  inheritance.  "Son  of  man"  expresses  His  visible 
state,  formerly  is  His  humiliation,  hereafter  In  His  ex- 
ll  tat  ion.  He  "comes  to  the  Ancient  of  days"  to  be  lu- 
sted with  the  kingdom.  Cf.  Psalm  110.  2:  "The  Lord 
■hall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  (Messiah)  out  of  Zlon." 
This  investiture  was  at  His  ascension  "  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven"  (Acts  1.  9;  2.  83,  84;  Psalm  2.  6-9;  Matthew  28. 18), 
which  is  a  pledge  of  Hla  return  "  In  like  manner"  "  in  the 
clouds"  (Acts  1.  11;  Matthew  28.  64),  and  "with  clouds" 
(Revelation  1.7).  The  kingdom  then  was  given  to  Him  In 
Htle  and  invisible  exercise ;  at  His  second  coming  it  shall 
be  In  visible  administration.  He  will  vindicate  it  from  the 
misrule  of  those  who  received  It  to  hold  for  and  under 
God,  bat  who  ignored  His  supremacy.  The  Father  will 
assert  His  right  by  the  Son,  the  heir,  who  will  hold  it  for 
Him  f.Ezekiel  21.  27;  Hebrews  1.  2;  Revelation  19.  18-16). 
TKKQELL.KS  thinks  the  investiture  here  immediately  pr«- 
nedes  Christ's  coming  forth;  because  He  sits  at  God's  right 
hand  until  His  enemies  are  made  His  footstool,  then  the 
kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  in  actual  investiture,  and  He 
oomes  to  crush  His  so  prepared  footstool  under  His  feet. 
But  the  words,  "with  the  clouds,"  and  the  universal 
power  actually,  though  invisibly,  given  Him  then  (Ephe- 
sians  1.  20-22),  agree  best  with  His  investiture  at  the  as- 
cension, which,  in  the  prophetic  view  that  overleaps  the 
Interval  of  ages.  Is  the  precursor  of  His  coming  visibly  to 
reign ;  no  event  of  equal  moment  taking  place  in  the  in- 
terval. IB.  body— IU.,  sheath:  the  body  being  the  sheath 
Of  the  soul.  17.  kings— i.  «.,  kingdoms.  Cf.  v.  28,  "  fourth 
kingdom ;"  ch.  2.  88;  8.  20-22.  Each  of  the  four  kings  rep- 
resents a  dynasty.  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander,  Anti- 
•chus,  and  Antichrist,  though  individually  referred  to,  are 
representatives  of  characteristic  tendencies.  18.  the  Most 
High— the  emphatic  title  of  God  in  this  prophecy,  who 
delegates  His  power  first  to  Israel ;  then  to  the  Gentiles 
(ch  2. 87, 38),  on  Israel  falling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  the- 
acrs/oy;  lastly,  to  Messiah,  who  shall  rule  truly  for  God, 
iaking  it  from  the  Gentile  world-powers,  whose  history  is 
Mia  of  continual  degeneracy  culininutlug  In  the  last,  of 
to.s  fe!n«v  Antichrist.    Here,  in  the  interuret.M.tu>n    "the 


saints,"  but  In  the  virion  (v.  13,  14),  "  the  Son  of  man  ' 
takes  the  kingdom  ;  for  Christ  and  His  pet.  pie  are  one  \i> 
suffering,  and  one  in  glory.  Tkihjkllks  it  ntuUUe*,  "  moai 
high  places"  (Epheslans  1.  8;  2.  6).  Though  oppressed  bj 
the  beast  and  little  horn,  they  belong  not  to  the  earU. 
from  which  the  four  beasts  arise,  but  to  the  most  high 
places.  19.  Balaam,  an  Aramean,  dwelling  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  independent  history, 
and  Daniel  at  the  close  of  It,  prophetically  exhibit  to  thf 
hostile  world-powers  Israel  as  triumphant  over  them  ai 
last,  though  the  world-powers  of  the  East  (Asshur)  ana 
the  West  (Chittim)  carry  all  before  them  and  afflict  Ebe? 
(Israel)  for  a  time  (Numbers  23.  8-10,  28 ;  24.  2,  7-9, 22-24).  To 
Balaam's  "  Asshur"  correspond  Daniel's  two  eastern  king- 
doms, Babylon  and  Medo- Persia;  to  "Chittim,"  the  two 
western  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Rome  (cf.  Genesis  10.  4,  U 
22).  In  Babel,  Nimrod  the  hunter  (revolter;  founds  the 
first  kingdom  of  the  world  (Genesis  10.  8-13).  The  Bab- 
ylonian world-power  takes  up  the  thread  Interrupted  at 
the  building  of  Babel,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  As 
at  Babel,  so  in  Babylon  the  world  is  united  against  God; 
Babylon,  the  first  world-power,  thus  becomes  the  type 
of  the  God-opposed  world.  The  fourth  monarchy  oon- 
saminates  the  evil;  it  Is  "diverse"  from  the  others  only 
in  its  more  unlimited  universality.  The  three  first  were 
not  In  the  full  sense  universal  monarchies.  The  fourth 
is;  so  in  it  the  God -opposed  principle  finds  its  full 
development.  All  history  moves  within  the  Romanic, 
Germanic,  and  Slavonic  nations;  it  shall  continue  so  to 
Christ's  second  advent.  The  fourth  monarchy  represents 
universalism  externally;  Christianity,  Internally.  Roma 
is  Babylon  fully  developed.  It  is  the  world-power  corre- 
sponding in  contrast  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  con- 
temporary with  it  (Matthew  13.88;  Mark  1.  15;  Luke  2. 1; 
Galatlans  4.  4).  20.  look  .  .  .  more  stout  than  .  .  .  fellow* 
— viz.,  than  that  of  the  other  horns.  21.  made  war  with 
the  saints— persecuted  the  Church  (Revelation  11,  7;  13.  7). 
prevailed — but  not  ultimately.  The  limit  is  marked  by 
"  until"  («.  22).  The  little  horn  continues,  wilh-out  intermis- 
sion, to  persecute  ap  to  Christ's  second  advent(Revelatlon 
17.12,  14;  10.19,20).  ii.  Ancient  of  days  came— the  title 
applied  to  the  Father  in  «.  18  is  here  applied  to  the  Son; 
who  Is  called  "the  everlasting  Father"  (Isaiah  9. 6).  The 
Father  is  never  said  to  "come;"  it  is  the  Son  who  comes. 
Judgment  was  given  to  .  .  .  »a.lnis— judgment  Includes 
rule  ;  "  kingdom"  In  the  end  of  this  verse  (1  Corinthians 
6,  2;  Revelation  1.  6;  5.  10;  20.  4).  Christ  first  receives 
"judgment"  and  the  "kingdom,"  then  the  saints  with 
Him  (v.  13,14).  24.  ten  horns  — answering  to  the  ten 
"  toes"  (ch.  2.  41).  oat  of  this  kingdom— it  is  out  of  the 
fourth  kingdom  that  ten  others  arise,  whatever  exterior 
territory  any  of  them  possess  (Revelation  13.  1;  17.  12). 
rise  after  them— yet  contemporaneous  with  them ;  the 
ten  are  contemporaries.  Antichrist  rises  after  their  rise,  at 
first  "little"  (v.  8);  but  after  destroying  three  of  the  ten, 
he  becomes  greater  than  them  all  (v.  20, 21).  The  thres 
being  gone,  he  is  the  eighth  (cf.  Revelation  17. 11) ;  a  dis- 
tinct head,  and  yet  "of  the  seven."  As  the  previous 
world-kingdoms  had  their  representative  heads  (Baby- 
lon, Nebuchadnezzar ;  Persia,  Cyras;  Greece,  Alexander), 
so  the  fourth  kingdom  and  its  Antichrists  shall  have 
their  evil  concentrated  in  the  one  final  Antichrist.  As 
Antiochus  Eplphanes,  the  Antichrist  of  the  third  king- 
dom in  ch.  8.,  was  the  personal  enemy  of  God,  so  the  final 
Antichrist  Of  the  fourth  kingdom,  his  antitype.  The 
Church  has  endured  a  pagan  and  a  papal  persecution; 
there  remains  for  her  an  infidel  persecution,  general,  po- 
rifying,  and  cementing.  [Ckoil.]  He  will  not  merely,  as 
Popery,  substitute  himself  for  Christ  in  Christ's  name,  but 
"  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son"  (1  John  2.  22).  The  perse- 
cation  is  to  continue  up  to  Christ's  seeond  coming  (v.  21,  22); 
the  horn  of  blasphemy  cannot  therefore  be  past ;  for  now 
there  Is  almost  a  general  cessation  of  persecution.  28t 
Three  attributes  of  Antichrist  are  specified:  (1.)  Ths 
highest  worldly  wisdom  and  civilization.  (2.)  The  uniting 
of  the  whole  oivilised  world  under  his  dominion,  (x.; 
Atheism,  an tl theism,  and  at  tothelsm  in  <ts  fullest  devsl- 
ooment  (1  John  2.  22).    Then  fore,  not  only  is  power  Use* 
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from  the  fourth  beaut,  an  In  the  case  of  the  other  three, 
bat  Hod  destroys  It  and  the  world-power  In  general  by  a 
Binal  Judgment.  The  present  external  Christianity  Is  to 
give  place  to  an  almost  universal  apostasy,  think— lit., 
carry  within  him  as  it  were  the  burden  of  the  thought,  change 
Urn**- the  prerogative  of  God  alone  (oh.  2.  21);  blasphe- 
mously AHsnmed  by  Antichrist.  The  "times  and  laws" 
here  meant  are  those  of  religions  ordinance;  stated  times 
of  feast*.  IMaureb.]  Perhaps  there  are  lnolnded  the 
times  assigned  by  God.  to  the  duration  of  kingdoms.  He  shall 
set  Himself  above  all  that  Is  called  God  CI  Thessalonlans 
2.  4),  putting  his  own  "will"  above  God's  times  and  laws 
fch.  11.  36,  37).  But  the  "times"  of  His  wilfulness  are  lim- 
ited for  the  elect's  sake  (Matthew  24. 22).  they— the  saints. 
given  into  liU  hand — to  be  persecuted,  time  .  .  .  time* 
and  .  .  .  dividing  of  time — one  year,  two  years,  and  half 
a  year:  1260  days  (Revelation  12.6,14);  forty-two  months 
(■Revelation  11.  2,  8).  That  literally  three  and  a  half  years 
are  to  be  the  term  of  Antichrist's  persecution  Is  favoured 
by  eh.  4.  16,  23,  where  the  year-day  theory  would  be  im- 
possible. If  the  Church,  moreover,  had  been  Informed 
that  1260  years  must  elapse  before  the  second  advent, 
the  attltnde  of  expectancy  whloh  Is  Inculcated  (Luke  12. 
38  ;  1  Corinthians  1.  7 ;  1  Thessalonlans  L  9,  10;  2  Peter  8. 12) 
on  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  time,  would  be 
out  of  place.  The  original  word  for  "  time"  denotes  a 
ftated  period  or  set  feast;  or  the  Interval  from  one  set  feast 
to  its  recurrence,  <.«.,  a  year  [TrkqkllksI  ;  Leviticus  23.  4, 
"  seasons ;"  Leviticus  23.  44,  "  feasts."  The  passages  In  fa- 
vour of  the  year-day  theory  are  Ezeklel  4.  6,  where  each 
day  of  the  forty  during  which  Ezeklel  lay  on  his  tight 
aide  Is  defined  by  God  as  meaning  a  year.  Cf.  Numbers 
14.  34,  where  a  year  of  wandering  In  the  wilderness  wm 
appointed  for  each  day  of  the  forty  during  which  the  spies 
searched  Canaan  ;  but  the  days  were,  In  these  two  oases, 
•nerely  the  type  or  reason  for  the  years,  whloh  were  an- 
nounced as  they  were  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  prophetic  part 
of  Numbers  14.  34  years  are  literal.  If  the  year-day  sys- 
tem was  applied  to  them,  they  would  be  14,400  years!  In 
K'/,eklel  4.  4-6,  If  day  meant  year,  Ezeklel  would  have  lain 
on  his  right  side  forty  years  1  The  context  here  in  v.  24, 
25,  Is  not  symbolical.  Antichrist  la  no  longer  called  a 
horn,  bat  a  king  subduing  three  oat  of  ten  kings  (no  longer 
horns,  v.  7,  K).  Bo  In  ch.  12.  7,  where  "time,  times,  and 
Haifa  time,"  again  occur,  nothing  symbolic  occurs  In  the 
context.  So  that  there  Is  no  reason  Why  the  three  and  a 
half  years  should  be  so.  For  the  first  four  centuries  the 
"  days"  were  Interpreted  literally ;  a  mystical  meaning  of 
the  1260  days  then  began.  Waltkr  Bxttts  first  suggested 
the  year-day  theory  In  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  foretold  by 
Jeremiah  (Jeremiah  25.  12;  29.  10)  were  understood  by 
Daniel  (ch.  9.2)  as  literal  years,  not  symbolical,  whloh 
would  have  been  25,200  years  !  [Trbokllks.]  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  the  year-day  and  day-day  theories  are  both  true. 
The  seven  (symbolical)  times  of  the  Gentile  monarchies 
(Leviticus  26.  24)  during  Israel's  casting  off  will  end  in  the 
■even  years  of  Antichrist.  The  LT60  years  of  papal  mis- 
rule In  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  represented  by  three 
and  a  half  years  of  open  Antlchiisttanity  and  persecution 
before  the  millennium.  Witnessing  churches  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  witnessing  individuals,  the  former  occupying 
the  longer,  the  latter  the  shorter  period  (Revelation  11.  8). 
The  beginning  of  the  1260  years  Is  bv  Elliott  set  at  029 
A..  D.,  or  538,  when  Justinian's  edict  v:knowIedged  Pope 
John  II.  to  be  head  of  the  Church.  By  Lcthes,  at  606, 
when  Phocas  confirmed  Justinian's  grant.  But  752  is 
the  most  likely  date,  when  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
popes  began  by  Pepin's  grant  to  Stephen  II.  (for  Zachary, 
his  predecessor's  recognition  of  his  title  to  France),  con- 
CrTned  by  Charlemagne.  For  It  was  then  first  that  the  little 
born  plucked  up  three  horns,  and  so  became  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  fourth  secular  kingdom.  [Nkwton.1  Thlswonld 
bring  us  down  to  about  2000  A.D.,  or  the  seventh  thousand 
millenary  from  creation.  But  Clinton  makes  about  1862 
too  seventh  millenary,  which  may  favour  the  dating  from 
S3  a.j>.  *5.  consume  . .  .  destroy— a  twofold  operation. 
4  "it'.ohJlst  Is  to  be  gradually  "consumed,"  as  the  Papacy 


has  been  consuming  for  400  years  past,  and  especially  of 
late  years.  He  Is  also  to  be  "destroyed"  sud/Unty  by  Chris* 
at  His  coming:  the  fully-developed  Man  of  sin  (JTb< 
lonlans  2. 8)  or  false  prophet  making  a  last  desperate  effort 
In  confederacy  with  the  "beast"  (Revelation  16.  18,  14,  U) 
or  secular  power  of  the  Roman  empire  (some  conjecture 
Louis  Napoleon) :  destroyed  at  Armageddon  in  Palestine* 
37.  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  .  .  .  whole  heav 
—i.e.,  the  power,  which  those  several  kingdoms  had  pos- 
sessed, shall  all  be    conferred    on   Messiah's    kingdom. 


"Under  .  . .  heaven,"  shows  it  is  a  kingdom  on  earth,  noils] 
heaven,  people  of .  .  .  saints  of. . .  Most  High— "the  peo>| 
pie  of  the  saints,  or  holy  ones"  (Margin,  ch.  8,  24):  the  Jews, 
the  people  to  whom  the  saints  stand  In  a  peculiar  relation., 
The  saints  are  gathered  out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  ths 
stock  of  the  Church  Is  Jewish  (Romans  9.  24;  11. 24) ;  God's 
faithfulness  to  this  election  Church  Is  thus  virtually 
faithfulness  to  Israel,  and  a  pledge  of  their  future  na- 
tional blessing.  Christ  confirms  this  fact,  whilst  with- 
holding the  date  (Acts  1.  6,  7).  everlasting  kingdom— If 
everlasting,  how  can  the  kingdom  here  refer  to  the  millen- 
nial one?  Answer.  Daniel  saw  the  whole  time  of  future 
blessedness  as  one  period.  The  dearer  light  of  the  New 
Testament  distinguishes,  in  the  whole  period,  the  millen- 
nium and  the  time  of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  (ct 
Revelation  20.  4  with  21.  1  and  22.  5).  Christ's  kingdom  Is 
"  everlasting."  Not  even  the  last  Judgment  shall  enl  It, 
but  only  give  It  a  more  glorious  appearance,  the  new 
Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  >f  heaven,  with 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  In  it  (cf.  Revelation  5.  t, 
10;  11.  15).  4*.  cogitations  .  .  .  troubled  me — showing 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  Intended  much  more  to  be  under- 
stood by  Daniel's  words  than  Daniel  himself  understood. 
We  are  not  to  limit  the  significance  of  prophecies  to  what 
the  prophets  themselves  understood  (1  Peter  L  11,  12). 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Ver.  1-27.  Vision  of  thi  Ram  and  Hs-Goat  :  ths 
2800  Dats  or  thk  Banctuart  skins  Tkoddrn  Don. 
With  this  chapter  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  book  begin*, 
and  continues  to  be  the  language  of  the  remainder;  the 
visions  relating  wholly  to  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem.  Th# 
scene  here  narrows  from  world-wide  prophecies  to  thoar 
affecting  the  one  covenant  people  In  the  five  centuries 
between  the  exile  and  the  advent.  Antichrist,  like  Christ, 
has  a  more  Immediate  future,  as  well  as  one  more  remote. 
The  vision,  oh.  8.,  begins,  and  that,  ch.  10.-12.,  concludes 
the  account  of  the  Antichrist  of  the  third  kingdom.  Be 
tween  the  two  visions  ch.  9.  Is  Inserted,  as  to  Messiah  an*" 
the  covenant  people  at  the  end  of  the  half  millennium 
(seventy  weeks  of  years).  1.  vision — a  higher  kind  of  rev- 
elation than  a  dream,  after  that  ...  at  the  first — thai 
in  ch.  7.  L  ».  Shushan— Susa.  Though  then  compara- 
tively Insignificant,  it  was  destined  to  be  the  capital  ot 
Persia  after  Cyrus'  time.  Therefore  Daniel  Is  transported 
into  It,  as  being  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  signified  by 
the  two-horned  ram  (Nehemiah  L  1 ;  Esther  1.  2-5).  Elan 
— west  of  Persia  proper,  east  of  Babylonia,  south  of  Media. 
Dan. el  was  not  present  there  personally,  but  in  vision. 
Clai— called  In  Pliny  EuIcbus;  by  the  Greeks,  Choaspes. 
Now  Kerah,  or  Karasu,  So  In  ch.  10.  4  he  receives  a  v'sloa 
near  another  river,  the  Hlddekel.  So  Ezeklel  (Ezeklel  L 
1)  at  the  Chebar.  Perhaps  because  synagogues  used  to  bs 
built  near  rivers,  as  before  praying  they  washed  thel» 
hands  in  the  water  [RossNKxrLLieK],  (Psalm  187.  1).  3. 
two  horns— the  two  ought  not  to  be  In  italics,  as  If  It  wen 
not  in  the  original;  for  it  is  expressed  by  the  Bebrem 
dual.  "  Horn"  In  the  East  is  the  symbol  of  power  and 
royalty,  one  .  .  .  higher  than  .  .  .  other  .  .  .  the  hlghsi 
unu  up  last— Persia,  whloh  was  of  little  note  till  Cyrus 
time,  became  then  ascendant  over  Media,  the  more  an- 
cient kingdom.  Darius  was  sixty-two  years  old  (ch.  5.  81' 
when  he  began  to  reign ;  daring  his  short  reign  of  two 
years,  being  a  weak  king  (oh.  8.),  the  government  was 
almost  entirely  in  Cyrus'  hands.  Hence  Hejm>dotus  does 
not  mention  Darius ;  bnt  Xknofhon  does  under  the  nam* 
of  Oyaxaree  IL  Tha"ram'  here  corresponds  to  the  "  bear' 
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on.  7.  by,  symbolizing  clumsy  firmneaa.  The  king  of  Persia 
wore  a  jewelled  rain's  head  of  gold  Instead  of  a  dladera, 
nob  an  are  seen  on  the  pillars  at  Persepolis.  Aim  the 
Btbrmv  foi  ram  springs  from  the  same  root  as  "Elam,"  or 
Persia.  | Newton. ]  The  "one  horn  higher  than  the  other" 
answers  to  the  bear  "  raising  itself  on  one  tide"  (of,  Note, 
eh.  7.  »/.    *.  nun  pushing  wcntwud — Persia  oonqnered 

I  westward    Babylon,    Mesopotamia,   Syria,    Asia    Minor. 

'I  Korth  w«d- Colchis,  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.    southward— J  odea,  Egypt,  EtUlo- 

1  pla,  Libya;  also  India,  under  Darius.  He  does  not  say 
outward,  for  the  Persians  themselTes  came  from  the  east 
(Isaiah  46.  il).    did  accenting  to  bis  will— (Ch,  U.  a,  16; 

1  ef,  oh.  5.  Id.)     *.   he-gout—  Urjeco-Macedonla.     notable 

1  horn—  Alexander.    "Touched  not  .  .  .  ground,"  Implies 

!'  the  incredible  swiftness  of  his  conquests ;  he  overran  the 

'world  In  less  than  twelve  years.  The  he-goat  answers  to 
the  leopard  (ch.  7.  8;.  Caranus,  the  first  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  said  to  have  been  led  by  goats  to  Edessa,  which 

j  he  made  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and  called  iEge,  i.  e„  goat- 
ally.  6.  standing  before  the  river — TJlai.  It  was  at  the 
"river"  Oranlcus  that  Alexander  fought  his  first  victori- 
ous battle  against  Darius,  834  b.  a  T.  moved  with  cheler 
I  -Alexander  represented  the  concentrated  wrath  of  Greece 

,  against  Persia  for  the  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece ;  also 
tor  the  Persian  cruelties  to  Greeks,  and  Darius'  attempts 
to  seduce  Alexander's  soldiers  to  treachery.  [Newton.] 
•tamped  upon  him— In  831  b.  a  he  defeated  Darius  Codo- 
mauus,  and  330  b.  o.  burned  Persepolis  and  completed  the 
eonquest  of  Persia,  none  .  .  .  could  deliver— not  the 
Immense  hosts  of  Persia  could  save  It  from  the  small 
army  of  Alexander  (Psalm  33. 16).  8.  wbu  he  was  strong 
,  .  .  great  horn  was  broken — the  empire  was  in  full 
ttrength  at  Alexander's  death  by  fever  at  Babylon,  and 
teemed  then  least  likely  to  falL  Yetlt  was  then"  broken." 
llis  natural  brother,  Philip  Arldceus,  and  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  JSgus  and  Hercules,  in  fifteen  months  were 
murdered,  four  .  .  ,  toward  .  .  .  four  winds — Seleucus, 
In  the  east,  obtained  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Ac. ;  Cas- 
•under,  in  the  west,  Macedon,  Theesaly,  Greece;  Ptolemy, 
la  the  south,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Ac. ;  LyBlmachus,  in  the  north, 
r*  race,  Cappadocla,  and  the  north  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
i>,  uttlt  horn— not  to  be  confounded  with  the  little  horn 
of  the  four!  h  kingdom  in  ch.  7.  8.  The  little  horn  in  ch.  7. 
acmes  as  an  eleventh  horn  after  ten  preceding  horns.  In 
>h  K.  it  Is  not  an  independent  fifth  horn,  after  the  four 
previous  ones,  but  arises  out  of  one  of  the  four  existing 
lorns.  This  horu  is  explained  (v.  28)  to  be  "a  king  of 
Seroe  ocontenance,"  Ac.    Antiochus  Epiphanes  Is  meant. 

.  Greece  with  all  its  refinement  produces  the  first,  C  e.,  the 
Old  Testament  Antichrist.  Antiochus  had  an  extraor- 
dinary love  of  art,  which  expressed  Itself  In  grand  tem- 
pies.  He  wished  to  substitute  Zeus  Olymplus  for  Jehovah 
st  Jerusalem.  Thus  first  heathen  civilization  from  below 
and  revealed  religion  from  above,  came  into  collision. 
Identifying  himself  with  Jupiter,  his  aim  was  to  make  hit 
pum  worship  universal  (cf.  v.  25  with  ch.  11.36);  so  mad 
was  he  in  this  that  he  was  called  Epimanes  (maniac) 
Instead    of    Epiphanes.     None    of   the    previous    world- 

'  rulers,  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  4.  81-34),  Darius  (oh.  6.  27,  28). 
Cyrus  :  i./,ra  1.  2-4;,  Artaxerxes  Longlmanos  (Ezra  7.  12), 
hail  systematically  opposed  the  Jews'  religious  worship. 
Hence  the  need  of  prophecy  to  prepare  them  for  Anti- 
ochus. The  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  was  a  fruit  of 
Daniel's  prophecy  (1  Maccabees  2.  69).  He  is  the  fore- 
ruuner  of  the  final  Antichrist,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  first  advent  of  Christ  that  Antichrist 
does  to  His  second  coming.  The  sins  In  Israel  which 
lave  rise  to  the  Greek  Antichrist  were  that  some  Jews 
id  op  ted  Hellenic  customs  (of.  ch.  11.  30,  32),  erecting  the- 
atres, and  regarding  all  religions  alike,  sacrificing  to  Je- 
hovah, but  at  the  same  time  sending  money  for  sacrifices 
to  Hercules.  Such  shall  be  the  state  of  the  world  when 
ripe  for  Antichrist.  At  v.  9  and  23  the  description  passes 
torn  tht  literal  Antiochus  to  features  which,  though  par- 
tially attributed  to  him,  hold  good  in  their  fullest  sense 
vedy  of  his  antitype,  the  New  Testament  Antichrist.  The 
Waiut/nrtMr-jMii  Antichrist  may  also  bo  Included;  answer- 


ing to  the  Kuphrateau  (Turk)  sanamen  (Revelation  a  u 
21),  loosed  "  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year"  (391  yeara,  a 
the  year-day  theory),  to  scourge  corrupted  ldolalrotu 
Christianity.  In  637  a.  b.  the  Saracen  Moslem  mosque  ul 
Omar  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  "  treading 
under  foot  the  sanctuary"  (v.  U-13) ;  and  there  it  still  re- 
mains. The  first  conquest  of  the  Turks  over  Christians 
was  In  1281  A,  d.  ;  and  881  years  after  they  reached  their 
zenith  of  power  and  began  to  decline,  Sobleskl  defeating 
them  at  Vienna.  Mohammed  IX,  called  "  the  oonqueror," 
reigned  1451-1481  a.  d.,  In  which  period  Constantinople 
fell;  391  years  after  brings  us  to  our  own  day,  in  which 
Turkey's  fall  La  imminent,  waxed  .  .  .  great,  toward 
. . .  south— (Ch.  11.  26.)  Antiochus  fought  against  Ptolemy 
Philomel*? r  and  Egypt,  t  e„  the  south,  toward  the  east- 
he  fought  against  those  who  attempted  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Persia,  toward  the  pleasant  land— Judea 
"the  glorious  Laud"  (oh.  Li.  16,  41,  45;  cl  Psalm  48.  2;  Eze- 
klel  20.  6, 15).  Its  chief  pleasantness  consists  in  Its  being 
God's  ohosen  land  (Psalm  132.  IB ;  Jeremiah  3. 19).  Into  it 
Antiochus  made  his  Inroad  after  his  return  from  Egypt. 
10.  great,  even  to  .  .  .  host  ef  heaven — explained  v.  24, 
"  the  mighty  and  holy  people,"  L  e.,  the  Jews  (ch,  7. 21)  aud 
their  priests  (cf.  Isaiah  24.  21).  The  Levites'  service  U 
called  "  a  war/are"  (Margin,  Numbers  8. 24,  25).  Great  civil 
and  religious  powers  are  symboLlaed  by  "  stars"  (Matthew 
24.  29).  See  1  Maccabees  L  25,  Ac.  ;  2.  35,  Ac  ;  5.  2, 12,  18. 
Tbbobujbs  refers  "stars"  to  those  Jews  whose  portion 
from  God  Is  heavenly  glory  (ch.  12.  8),  being  believers  in 
Him  who  is  above  at  God's  right  hand :  not  the  blinded 
Jews,  cast  .  ,  .  stars  to  the  ground— so  Babel,  as  type 
of  Antichrist,  is  described  (Isaiah  14.  13, 14),  "  I  will  exalt 
my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God."  Cf.  Revelation  12.  4; 
2  Maccabees  9.  10,  as  to  Antiochus.  11.  to  the  prince  of 
the  host — t.  «.,  God  Himself,  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  the 
hosts  in  heaven  and  earth,  stars,  angels,  and  earthly 
ministers.  So  v.  25,  "  he  shall  stand  up  against  the  Prince 
of  princes,"  "  against  the  God  of  gods"  (ch.  11.  36;  of.  ch.  7 
8).  He  not  only  opposes  God's  ancient  people,  but  also 
God  Himself,  dally  sacrifice— offered  morning  and  eve- 
ning (Exodus  29.  38,  39).  talten  away— by  Antiochus  (1 
Maccabees  1.  20-50).  sanctuary  .  .  .  cost  down— though 
robbed  of  its  treasures.  It  was  not  strictly  "  east  down"  by 
Antiochus.  So  that  a  fuller  accomplishment  is  future. 
Antiochus  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice  for  a  few  years, 
the  Romans,  for  many  ages, and  "  cast  down"  the  temple; 
and  Antichrist,  in  connection  with  Rome,  the  fourth 
kingdom,  shall  do  so  again  after  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  still  unbelieving,  shall  have  rebuilt  the  temple,  and 
restored  the  Mosaic  ritual :  God  giving  them  up  to  him 
"by  reason  of  transgression"  (v.  12),  i.e.,  not  owning  the 
worship  so  rendered  [TEKOKlXKa] ;  and  then  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  horn  to  the  "truth"  is  especially  mentioned. 
Vi,  an  host— rather,  "  the  host  was  given  up  to  him,"  i.  «n 
the  holy  people  were  gi  ven  i  n  to  his  hands.  So  in  v.  10  "  the 
host"  Is  used ;  and  again  in  v.  18,  where  also  "give"  Is  used 
as  here  for  "giving  up"  for  destruction  (cf.  ch.  U.  6). 
[Madbek.]  agaiust  .  .  .  daily  sacrifice — rather  (the  host 
was  given  up  for  him  to  tread  upon),  "together  with  the 
daily  sacrifice"  (cf.  v.  18).  by  reiuon  of  transgression— 1 
Maccabees  L,  11-ltj  traces  all  the  calamities  suffered  under 
Antiochus  to  the  transgression  of  certain  Jews  who  intro- 
duced heathen  customs  into  Jerusalem  Just  before.  But 
transgression  was  not  at  the  full  (v.  23)  under  Antiochus; 
for  Onlas  the  high  priest  administered  the  laws  In  godli- 
ness at  the  time  (2  Maccabees  8.  1).  Therefore  the  "  trans- 
gression" must  refer  to  that  of  the  Jews  hereafter  restored 
to  Palestine  In  unbelief,  the  truth— the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  Isaiah  59.  14,  "  Truth  is  fallen  in  the  street." 
practised,  and  prospered— whatever  he  undertook  suc- 
ceeded (v.  4;  ch,  11.  28,  36).  13.  that  certain  saint— Daniel 
did  not  know  the  names  of  these  two  holy  angels,  but  saw 
only  that  one  was  speaking  to  the  other.  How  long 
shall  be  the  vision  concerning  .  .  .  dally  sacrifice—  How 
long  shall  the  dally  sacrifice  be  suspended  f  truneg-je- 
sion  of  desolation— lit.,  making  desolate,  i. «.,  AuUochus 
desolating  profanation  of  the  temple  (oh.  11.  81 ;  12.  il).  C* 
as  to  Rome  and  the  last  Antichrist,  Matthew  24.  15.    14 
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■nte>  me- -the  uuwer  u  to  Daniel,  not  to  trie  inquirer,  ror 
the  latter  bad  asked  In  Daniel's  name,  am  vice  versa  tbe 
•nint  or  angel  (Job  16.  15;  Psalm  8H.  6,  7)  speaks  of  the 
vision  granted  lo  Daniel,  as  If  It  had  been  granted  to  him- 
self. For  holy  men  are  In  Kcrtpture  represented  as  having 
attendant  angels,  with  whom  tbey  are  In  a  way  Identified 
In  Interests.  If  the  conversation  had  been  limited  to  the 
angels,  it  could  have  been  of  no  use  to  us.  But  God  con- 
veys it  to  prophetical  men,  for  our  good,  through  the  min- 
istry Of  angels,  two  thousand  .  .  .  three  hundred  days 
— lit.,  mornings  and  evei\ings,  specified  in  connection  with 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  Cf.  Genesis  1.  5.  Six 
rears  and  110  days.  This  Includes  not  only  the  three  and 
a  half  years  during  which  the  daily  sacrifice  wan  forbidden 
by  Antlochus  (Johkphuh,  B.J.  1.  1.  sec.  1),  but  the  whole 
series  of  events  whereby  it  was  practically  Interrupted: 
t>eginnlng  with  the  "  little  horn  waxing  great  toward  the 
pleasant  land,"  and  "'casting  down  some  of  the  host"  (v. 

9.  10);  viz..  when  in  171  B.  c,  or  the  month  Slvan  In  the 
year  142  of  the  era  of  the  Heleucldse,  the  sacrifices  began  to 
be  neglected,  owing  lo  the  high  priest  Jason  introducing 
at  Jerusalem  Grecian  customs  and  amusements,  the 
palaastra  and  gymnasium;  ending  with  the  death  of 
Antioebus,  165  k.  o.,  or  the  month  Shebath,  in  the  year 
148  of  the  fteleucld  era.  Cf.  1  Maccabees  1.  11-16;  2  Macca- 
bees 4.  9,  Ac.  The  reasou  for  the  greater  minuteness  of 
historical  tacte  and  dates,  given  in  Daniel's  prophecies, 
than  in  those  of  the  New  Testament,  Is,  that  Israel  not 
having  yet  the  clear  views  which  Christians  iave  of  Im- 
mortality and  the  heavenly  Inheritance,  could  only  be 
directed  to  the  earthly  future;  for  It  was  on  earth  the 
looked -for  Messiah  was  to  appear,  and  the  sum  and  sub- 
ject of  Old  Testament  prophecy  w»fl  Vie  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  minuteness  of  the  revelation  of  Israel's 
earthly  destiny  was  to  compensate  for  the  absence,  In  the 
Old  Testament,  of  views  of  heavenly  glory.  Thus,  In  ch. 
4.,  the  times  of  Messiah  are  foretold  to  the  very  year;  In 
ch.  8.  the  times  of  Antlochus,  oven  to  the  day ;  and  In 
Ah.  11.  the  Syro-Egyptlan  struggles  In  most  minute  de- 
tail. Txkgkllbs  thinks  the  3300  days  answer  to  the  week 
of  years  (ch.  9.  27;,  during  which  the  destroying  prince 
(oh.  9. 26)  makes  a  covenant,  which  he  breaks  In  the  midst 
of  the  week  {viz.,  at  the  end  of  three  and  a  half  years). 
The  seven  years  exceed  the  2300  days  by  considerably 
more  than  a  half  year.  This  period  of  the  seven  years' 
excess  above  the  2300  days  may  be  allotted  to  the  prepa- 
rations needed  for  setting  up  the  temple  worship,  with 
Antichrist's  permission  to  the  restored  Jews,  according 
to  his  "covenant"  with  them;  and  the  2300  days  may  date 
from  the  actual  selling  up  of  the  worship.  But,  says 
Aiikkhlkn,  the  more  accurate  to  a  day  the  dates  as  to 
Antiochus  are  given,  the  less  should  we  say  the  1200, 
or  1336  days  (ch.  12.  11,  12)  correspond  to  the  half  week 
(roughly),  and  the  2300  to  the  whole.  The  event,  however, 
may.  In  the  case  ol  Antichrist,  show  a  correspondence 
between  the  days  here  given  and  ch.  9.  27,  such  as  Is  not 
>et  discernible.  The  term  of  2300  days  cannot  refer  to  2300 
years  of  the  treading  down  of  Christianity  by  Moham- 
medanism, as  this  would  leave  tne  greater  portion  of  the 
time  yet  future;  whereas,  Mohammedanism  Is  fast  waning. 
If  the  2300  days  mean  peart,  dating  from  Alexander's 
conquests,  334  b.  a  to  823,  we  should  arrive  at  about  the 
close  of  the  s'  xth  thousand  years  of  the  world,  Just,  as  the 
1260  years  (cli.  7.  26)  from  Justinian's  decree  arrive  at  the 
same  terminus.  The  Jews'  tradition  represents  the 
seventh  thousand  ns  the  millennium.  Camming  remarks, 
480  b  c.  is  the  date  of  the  waning  of  the  Persian  empire 
before  Greece;  deducting  4X0  from  2300,  we  have  1820;  and 
In  1821,  Turkey,  the  successor  of  the  Greek  empire,  began 
to  wane,  and  Greece  became  a  separate  kingdom.  See 
Note,  ch.  12.  11.  cleansed— lit.,  justified,  vindicated  from 
profanation.  Judas  Maccabeus  celebrated  the  feast  of 
dedication  after  the  cleansing,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
ninth  month,  Klsleu  (1  Maccabees  4.61-68;  2  Maccabees 

10.  1-7;  John  10.  22).  As  to  the  antltyplcal  dedication  of 
the  new  temple,  see  Ezeklel  43.,  Ac. ;  also  Amos  9.  11,  IX 
1«.  Gabriel  -meaning,  The  strength  of  God.  IT.  the  time 
oTthe  end— so  v.  19;  oh.  11.  86,  SO.  40.    The  event  being  to 
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take  place  at  "the  time  of  the  end"  makes  it  likely  thai 
the  Antichrist  ultimately  referred  to  (besides  the  Imnie. 
diate  reference  to  Antlochus)  In  this  chapter,  and  the  ons 
in  ch.  7.  8,  are  one  and  the  same.  The  objection  thst  the 
one  in  eh.  7.  springs  out  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Roman 
earth,  the  fourth  kingdom,  the  one  In  oh.  8.  and  11.  frnro 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  third  kingdom,  Greece,  '.t 
answered  thus:  The  four  divisions  of  the  Grecian  era;n:<. 
having  become  parte  of  the  Roman  empire,  shall  si  th* 
end  form  four  of  its  ten  final  divisions.  [TBKOKLi.xa.j 
However,  the  origin  from  one  of  the  four  parte  of  the  third 
kingdom  may  be  limited  to  Antiochus,  the  Immediate  sub- 
ject of  ch.  8.  and  11.,  whilst  the  ulterior  typical  reference 
of  these  chapters,  viz..  Antichrist,  may  belong  to  one  of 
the  ten  Roman  divisions,  not  necessarily  one  formerly  of 
the  four  of  the  third  kingdom.  Theevent  will  tell.  "Time 
of  the  end  "  may  apply  to  the  time  of  Antlochus.  For  it 
Is  the  prophetic  phrase  for  the  time  of  fulfilment,  seen 
always  at  the  end  of  the  prophetic  horizon  (Genesis  49.  1 ; 
Numbers  24.  14).  19.  the  last  end  of  the  Indignation- 
God's  displeasure  against  the  Jews  for  their  sins.  For 
their  comfort  they  are  told,  the  calamities  abont  to  com* 
are  not  to  be  for  ever.  The  "time"  Is  limited  (ch.  9.  27; 
11.27,35,36;  12.7;  Habakknk  2.8).  581.  the  first  kln*- 
Phlllp  was  king  of  Macedon  before  Alexander,  but  the 
latter  was  the  first  who,  as  a  generalissimo  of  Greece,  «uo- 
dued  the  Persian  empire.  SM.  not  In  his  power—  not 
with  the  power  which  Alexander  possessed.  i'Mai'kkk] 
An  empire  united,  as  under  Alexander,  is  more  powerful 
than  one  divided,  as  under  the  four  Diadochi.  '43.  trtiu- 
pressors  are  come  lo  the  full— This  does  not  hold  good 
of  the  times  of  Antiochus.  bat  of  the  closing  times  of  the 
Christian  era.  Cf.  Duke  IS.  8,  and  2  Timothy  3.  i-H.  aw  to 
the  wickedness  of  the  uwW  in  general  Just  helore  Christ's 
second  coming.  Israel's  guilt,  too,  shall  then  be  at  the  full, 
when  they  who  rejected  Christ  shall  receive  Antichrist; 
fulfilling  Jesus'  words,  "  1  am  come  in  my  Father's  name, 
and  ye  receive  me  not;  if  another  shall  come  In  his  own 
name,  him  ye  will  receive"  (cf.  Genesis  15.  16 :  Mattbetl 
23.  32;  1  Thessalonlans  2.  16).  of  fierce  coantenniii*- 
(Deuteronomy  28.  50);  one  who  will  spare  neither  old  not 
young,  understanding  dark  sentences — rather,  arlifw** 
[GESEitiVJH.]  Antlochus  made  himself  master  of  Egypt 
and  Jerusalem  successively  by  craft  (1  Maccabees  1.  30.  Ac; 
2  Maccabees  5.  24,  Ac).  34V.  not  by  his  own  power— 
which  In  the  beginning  was  "little"  (t>.  9;  ch.  7.  8);  but 
by  gaining  over  others  through  craft,  the  once  tittle  horn 
became  "  mighty  "  (cf.  v.  25;  ch.  11. 23).  To  be  fully  realised 
by  Antichrist.  He  shall  act  by  the  power  of  Batan,  who 
shall  then  be  permitted  to  work  through  him  in  unre- 
stricted license,  such  as  be  has  not  now  (Revelation  13.  2); 
hence  the  ten  kingdoms  shall  give  the  beast  their  power 
(2  Thessalonlans  2.  9-12;  Revelation  17.  IS),  prosper  and 
practise — prosper  In  all  that  he  attempts  (v.  12).  holy 
people — his  persecutions  are  especially  directed  against 
the  Jew*.  25.  by  peace — by  pretending  "peace"  and 
friendship;  in  the  midst  of  security  [GK8B.vrtJ8j,  suddenly 
striking  his  blow  (cf.  Note,  Jeremiah  16.  8),  "  A  spoiler  at 
noon-day."  also  .  ,  ,  agalnstthePrinoeofprlnc.es — not 
merely  against  the  Jews  (v.  11;  ch.  11.  86).  broken  with- 
out hand— by  God's  special  visitation.  The  stone  "cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,"  i.  e.,  Christ,  is  to 
smite  the  world-power  Image  on  his  feet  (ch.  2.  84;  i.  e.,  in 
11*  last  development  (cf.  ch.  7.  11).  Antlochus'  horrible 
death  by  worms  and  ulcers,  when  on  his  way  to  Jndea, 
Intending  lo  take  vengeance  for  the  defeat  of  his  armies 
by  the  Maccabees,  was  a  primary  fulfilment,  foreshadow- 
ing God's  Judgment  on  the  last  enemy  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  26.  shut  .  .  .  up  .  .  .  vision— implying  the 
vision  was  not  to  be  understood  for  the  present.  In  Revela- 
tion 22.  10  it  Is  said,  "Seal  not  the  vision,  for  the  time  Is 
at  hand."  What  in  Daniel's  time  was  hidden  was  more 
fully  explained  in  Revelation,  and  as  the  time  drawl 
nearer  it  will  be  clearer  still,  it  shall  be  for  many  days 
—it  refers  to  remote  times  (Ezeklel  12.  27).  27.  I  .  .  .  w* 
sick— through  grief  at  the  calamities  comlne  on  my  peo- 
ple and  the  Church  of  God  (ol  Psalm  102.  14).  afterward 
I  .  .  .  did   the   king's  business—he   woo    holds   nearest 
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'  ^na-.tnauloD  with  heaven  ean  best  discharge  the  duties  of 
1  jommon  life,  none  understood  It — he  had  heard  of 
'kings,  but  knew  not  their  names  ;  he  foresaw  the  events. 
That  not  t)ie  time  when  they  were  to  take  place;  there- 
1  upon  he  could  only  feel  "astonished,"  and  leave  all  with 
'|f  Aie  omniscient  God.    CJeromk.] 

CHAPTER   IX. 
Ver.  1-27.     Iunikl'b  Conkkssion  and  Phatbr  for  Jb- 

BtTHAl.KM  :    GABRIKL  OOMKOKTS  HTM  BY  THB  PROPHECY  OK 

thk  kkvk.vty  Wkkks.  The  world-powers  here  recede 
from  the  vlf-w;  Israel,  and  the  salvation  by  Messiah 
promised  to  It,  are  the  subject  of  revelation.  Israel  had 
naturally  expected  salvation  at  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
mantel  Is  therefore  told,  that,  after  the  seventy  years  of 
the  captivity,  seventy  times  seven  must  elapse,  and  that 
sveu  then  Messiah  would  not  come  In  glor-  as  the  Jews 
might  through  misunderstanding  expect  from  the  earlier 
prophets,  but  by  dying  would  put  away  sin.  This  ninth 
shupter  (Messianic  prophecy)  stands  between  the  two 
visions  of  the  Old  Testament  Antichrist,  to  comfort  "  the 
wise."  In  the  Interval  between  Autlochus  and  Christ,  no 
further  revelation  was  needed;  therefore,  as  In  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  so  In  the  second,  Christ  and  Antichrist 
In  connection  are  the  theme.  1.  first  year  of  Darius — 
Cyaxures  II.,  in  whose  name  Cyrus,  his  nephew,  sou-ln- 
law,  and  successor,  took  Babylon  538  h.  c.  The  date  of  this 
chapter  Is  therefore  537  B.C.,  a  year  before  Cyrus  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  return  from  exile,  and  sixty-nine 
fears  after  Daniel  had  been  carried  captive  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  captivity,  606  B.  C.  sou  of  A  hasuerus— called 
Astyages  by  Xknophon.  Ahasuerus  was  a  name  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  kings  of  Medo- Persia,  made  king— 
the  phrase  Implies  that  Darius  owed  the  kingdom  not  to 
his  own  prowess,  but  to  that  of  another,  viz.,  Cyrus,  3. 
■  nderstood  by  books— rather,  letters,  i.  e.,  Jeremiah's 
letter  (Jeremiah  29.  10)  to  the  captives  In  Babylon ;  also 
Jeremiah  25.  11,  12;  cf.  2  Chronicles  86.  21 ;  Jeremiah  SO.  18; 
<1. 88.  Ood'*  promises  are  the  ground  on  which  we  should, 
like  Daniel,  rest  sure  hope ;  not  so  as  to  make  our  prayers 
needless,  but  rather  to  encourage  them.  3.  prayer  .  ,  . 
supplication— lit.,  "Intercessions. .  .entreaties  for  mercy." 
Praying  for  blessings,  and  deprecating  evils.  4.  my  con- 
reunion— according  to  God's  promises  In  Leviticus  26.  39- 
12,  that  If  Israel  In  exile  for  sin  should  repent  and  confess, 
God  would  remember  for  them  His  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham (cf.  Deuteronomy  80.  1-5;  Jeremiah  29.  12-14;  James 
4.  10).  God's  promise  was  absolute,  but  prayer  also  was 
ordained  as  about  to  precede  Its  fulfilment,  this  too 
being  the  work  of  God  in  His  people,  as  much  as  the 
external  restoration  which  was  to  follow.  So  it  shall 
be  at  Israel's  final  restoration  (Psalm  102.  18-17).  Dan- 
iel takes  his  countrymen's  place  of  confession  of  sin, 
Identifying  himself  with  them,  and,  as  their  repre- 
sentative and  Intercessory  priest,  "accepts  the  punish- 
ment of  their  Iniquity."  Thus  he  typifies  Messiah,  the 
8in-bearer  and  great  Intercessor.  The  prophet's  own  life 
and  experience  forms  the  fit  starting-point  of  the  prophecy 
concerning  the  sin-atonement.  He  prays  for  Israel's  res- 
toration as  associated  in  the  prophets  (c£  Jeremiah  81.  4, 
11,  12,  SI,  &<:.)  with  the  hope  of  Messiah.  The  revelation, 
now  granted,  analyzes  Into  its  successive  parts  that  which 
the  prophets.  In  prophetical  perspective,  heretofore  saw 
loget.ner  in  one,  viz.,  the  redemption  from  captivity,  and 
the  full  Messianic  redemption.  God's  servants,  who,  like 
Niwh's  father  (Genesis  5.  29),  hoped  many  a  time  that  now 
the  Comforter  of  their  afflictions  was  at  hand,  had  to  wait 
from  age  to  age,  and  to  view  preceding  fulfilments  only  as 
pledges  of  the  coming  of  Him  whom  they  so  earnestly 
desired  to  see  (Matthew  13.17);  as  now  also  Christians, 
who  believe  that  the  Lord's  second  coming  is  nigh,  are 
expected  to  continue  waiting.  So  Daniel  Is  informed  of 
a  long  period  of  seventy  prophetic  weeks  before  Messiah's 
coming,  instead  of  seventy  years,  as  he  might  have  ex- 
pected (cf  Matthew  18.  21,  22).  [Aubkrlkn.]  gresvt  *»« 
ire«<ifuJ  Ood-  as  we  know  to  our  cost  by  the  calamities 
<*•  suffer.    The  greatness  ot  God  and  His.  dreadful  abhor- 


rence of  sin  should  prepare  sinners  for  reverent,  huinht* 
acknowledgment  of  the  Justice  of  their  punishment 
keeping  .  .  .  covenant  and  mercy— i.  e..  the  covenant  of 
thy  mercy,  whereby  thou  hast  promised  to  deliver  us,  not 
for  our  merits,  but  of  thy  mercy  (Ezeklel  86.  22,  23).  8c 
weak  and  sinful  is  man  that  any  covenant  for  good  on 
God's  part  with  him,  to  take  effect,  must  depend  solely  on 
His  grace.  If  he  be  a  God  to  be/eared  for  His  Justice,  He  la 
one  to  be  trusted  for  His  "  mercy."  love  .  .  .  keep  hU  com* 
maiidmcnts— keeping  his  commandments  is  the  only 
sure  test  of  love  to  God  (John  14.  15).  5.  Cf.  Nebemiah'i 
confessiou,  Neheraiah  9.  sinned  ,  .  .  committed  in- 
iquity .  .  .  done  wickedly  .  .  .  rebelled— a  climax. 
Erred  in  ignorance  .  .  .  sinned  by  infirmity  .  .  .  habitually 
and  wilfully  done  wickedness  ...  as  open  and  obstinate 
rebels  set.  ourselves  against  God.  6.  prophets  .  .  .  spake 
...  to  our  kings  ...  to  all  the  people— they  fearlessly 
warned  all  without  respect  of  persons.  7.  confusion  of 
faces,  as  at  this  day — shame  at  our  guilt,  betrayed  In  our 
countenance,  Is  what  belongs  to  us;  as  our  punishment 
"at  this  day"  attests,  near,  and  ,  .  .  far  off— the  chastise- 
ment, however  varied,  some  Jews  not  being  cast  off  so  far 
from  Jerusalem  as  others,  all  alike  were  sharers  In  the  guilt. 
9.  mercies— the  plural  intensifies  the  force  ;  mercy  mani- 
fold and  exhibited  in  countless  ways.  As  it  is  humbling  to 
recollect  "  righteoujmess  belongeth  unto  God,"  so  It  is  com- 
fort! ng,  that  "  mercies  belong  to  the  Lord  octr  God."  though 
we  have  rebelled— rather,  itirice,  <!lrc.  [  Vulgate)  (Psalm  25. 
11).  Our  punishment  is  not,  inconsistent  with  His  "mer- 
ctes,"  since  we  have  rebelled  against  Him.  10.  set  before 
us — not  ambiguously,  but  plainly,  so  that  we  were  with- 
out excuse.  11.  all— (Psalm  14.3;  Romans  3.12.)  the 
curse  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  oath  .  .  .  In  .  .  .  law — the  curst 
against  Israel,  if  disobedient,  which  God  ratified  by  oath 
(Leviticus  26.  14-39;  Deuteronomy  27.  15-26;  28.  15-68;  29). 
1*4.  confirmed  his  words — showed  by  the  punishments 
we  suffer,  that  His  words  were  no  idle  threats,  under 
.  .  .  heaven  hath  not  been  done  as  .  .  .  upon  Jerusa- 
lem— (Lamentations  1.  12.)  13.  yet  made  we  not  out 
prnyer  before — lit.,  soothed  not  the  face  of '.  Not  even  our 
chastisement  has  taught  us  penitience  (Isaiah  9.  13;  Jere- 
miah 5.  3  ;  Hosea  7.  10).  Diseased,  we  spurn  the  healing 
meuiclne.  that  we  might  turn,  &c. — Prayer  can  only 
be  accepted  when  Joined  with  the  desire  to  hini  from  sin 
to  God  (Psalm  66.  18;  Proverbs  28.  »).  understand  thy 
truth — attentively  regard  thy  faithfulness  In  fulfilling  thy 
promises,  and  also  thy  threats.  [Calvin.]  T*hy  law  (oh. 
8.12).  [Maurkr.]  14.  watched  upon  the  evil — express- 
ing ceaseless  vigilance  that  His  people's  sins  might  not 
escape  His  Judgment,  as  a  watchman  on  guard  night  and 
day  (Job  14.  16;  Jeremiah  31.  28;  44.  27).  God  watching  upon 
the  Jews  punishment  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  th< 
Jews'  slumbering  Id  their  sins.  God  Is  righteous — True 
penitents  "justify"  God,  "ascribing  righteousness  tc 
Him,"  instead  of  complaining  of  their  punishment  as  tcx 
severe  (Nehemiab  9.  33;  Job  36.  3;  Psalm  51.  4;  Lamenta- 
tions 8.39-42).  15.  brought  thy  people  .  .  .  out  of  .  . 
Egypt—  a  proof  to  all  ages  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  is 
thy  covenant  people.  That  ancient  benefit  gives  us  hope 
that  thou  wilt  confer  a  like  one  on  us  now  under  slmilai 
circumstances  (Psalm  80.  8-14 ;  Jeremiah  82.  21 ;  23.  7,  8).  at 
at  this  day— is  known.  16.  thy  righteousness—  not  steru 
justice  in  punishing,  but  thy  faithfulness  to  thy  promises  of 
mercy  to  them  who  trust  in  thee  (Psalm  81.  1;  143.  1).  thy 
city— chosen  as  thine  in  the  election  of  grace,  which 
changes  not.  for  .  .  .  Iniquities  of  .  .  .  fathers — (Exodus 
20.5.)  He  does  not  impugn  God's  justice  In  this,  as  did  the 
murmurers  (Ezekiel  18.  2,  3;  cf.  Jeremiah  81.  29).  thj 
people  .  .  .  n  reproach— which  brings  reproach  on  thy 
name.  "  All  the  nations  that  are  about  us"  will  say  that 
thou,  Jehovah,  wast  not  able  to  save  thy  peculiar  people 
So  v.  17,  "for  the  Lord's  sake;"  v.  19,  "for  thine  own  sake- 
(Isaiah  48.  9,  11).  17.  cause  thy  face  to  shine—  metapuor 
from  the  sun,  which  gladdens  all  that  it  beams  upon 
(Numbers  6.  25 ;  Malachi  4.  2).  IS.  present  .  .  .  supplies, 
tlous— lit.,  cause  to  fall,  &c.  (cf.  note,  Jeremiah  86.  7).  »•■ 
The  short  broken  ejaculations  and  repetitions  snow  the 
intense  fervour  of  his  supplications,    defer  not— he  ln» 
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plies  that  the  seventy  years  are  now  all  but  complete. 
thine  own  sake — often  repeated,  as  being  the  strongest 
plea  (Jeremiah  14.  21.)    580.  whiles  I  wan  speaking— re- 
peated In  v.  21;  emphatically  marbling  that  the  answer 
was    given    before    the    prayor  was    completed,  as    God 
promised  (Isaiah  SO.  19;  66.  34;  cf.  Psalm  38.  5).    581.  I  had 
teen  in  the  rUlon  at  the  beginning — viz..  In  the  former 
vision  by  the  river  Ulal  (ch.  8. 1, 16),    fly  swiftly- lit.,  with 
weariness,  i.  e.,  move  swiftly  as  one  breathless  and  wearied 
out  with  quick  running.    [Gesenius,]    English  Version  la 
better  (Isaiah  6.  2;  Ezeklel  1.  6;  Revelation  14.  6).    time  of 
.  .  .  evening  oblation— the  ninth  hour,  three  o'clock  (cf. 
1  Kings  18.  3fi).    As  formerly,  when  the  temple  stood,  this 
nonr  was  devoted  to  sacrifices,  so  now  to  prayer.    Daniel. 
during  the  whole,  captivity  to  the  very  last,  with  pious 
patriotism  never  forgot  God's  temple- worship,  bat  speaks 
Of  Its  rites  long  abolished,  as  if  still  In  use.    588.  to  give 
thee  .  .  .  understanding— ch.  8.  16;  t>.  28  In  that  chapter 
ehows  that  the  symbolical  vision  had  not  been  under- 
stood.   God  therefore  now  gives  "  information"  directly, 
Instead  of  by  symbol,  which  required  Interpretation.    583. 
At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications,  <fec— The  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Divine  decree  was  made  In  heaven  to 
the  angels  as  soon  as  Daniel  began  to  pray,    came  forth 
—from  the  Divine  throne;  so  u.  22.    thou  art  greatly  be- 
loved— lit.,  a  man  of  desires  (cf.  Ezeklel  23.  6, 12);  the  object 
of  God's  delight.    As  the  apocalyptic  prophet  of  the  New 
Testament  was  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  so  the 
apocalyptic  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  was  "  greatly  be- 
loved" of  God.    the  vision— the  further  revelation  as  to 
Messiah  in  connection  with  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  sev- 
enty years  of  the  captivity.  The  charge  to  "  understand"  Is 
the  same  as  in  Matthew  24. 15,  where  Rome  primarily,  and 
Antichrist  ultimately,  Is  referred  to  (cf.  note,  v.  27,  below). 
584.  Seventy  weeks — viz.,  of  years ;  lit..  Seventy  sevens ;  sev- 
enty hept  ails  or  hebdomads  ;  490  years ;  expressed  In  a  form 
of  "concealed  deflniteness"  [HengstknbebgJ,  a  usual  way 
with  the  prophets.  The  Babylonian  captivity  Is  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    It  termi- 
nated the  free  Old  Testament  theocracy.    Up  to  that  time 
Israel,  though  oppressed  at  times,  was,  as  a  rule,  free. 
From  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  theocracy  never  re- 
covered Its  full  freedom  down  to  1U  entire  suspension  by 
Rome ;  and  this  period  of  Israel's  subjection  to  the  Gen- 
tiles is  to  continue  till  the  millennium  (Revelation  20.), 
when  Israel  shall  be  restored  as  head  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment theocracy,  which  will  embrace  the  whole  earth. 
The  free  theocracy  ceased  in  the  first  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  fourth  of  Jeholakim ;  the  year  of  the  world 
3338,  the  point  at  which  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity 
begin.    Heretofore  Israel  had  a  right,  If  subjugated  by  a 
foreign  king,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  (Judges  4.  and  5. ;  2 
Kings  18.  7)  as  an  unlawful  one,  at  the  first  opportunity. 
But  the  prophets  (Jeremiah  27. 9-11)  declared  It  to  be  Ood'$ 
will  that  they  should  submit  to  Babylon.     Hence  every 
p.ffort  of  Jeholakim,  Jeconlah,  and  Zedekiah  to  rebel  was 
vain.    The  period  of  the  world-times,  and  of  Israel's  de- 
pression, from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  millen- 
nium, though  abounding  more  In  afflictions  (e.  g.,  the  two 
destructions  of  Jerusalem,  Antioohus'  persecution,  and 
those  which  Christians  suffered),  contains  all  that  was 
good  in  the  preceding  ones,  summed  up  in  Christ,  but  in 
a  way  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  faith.    Since  He  came  as  a 
servant,  He  chose  for  His  appearing  the  period  darkest  of 
all  as  to  His  people's  temporal  state.    Always  fresh  per- 
secutors have  been  rising,  whose  end  Is  destruction,  and 
bo  it  shall  be  with  the  last  enemy,  Antichrist.    As  the 
uavidlc  epoch  is  the  point  of  the  covenant  people's  highest 
glory,  so  the  captivity  is  that  of  their  lowest  humiliation. 
Accordingly,  the  people's  sufferings  are  reflected  In  the 
picture  of  the  suffering  Messiah.    He  is  no  longer  repre- 
sented as  the  theocratic  King,  the  Antitype  of  David,  but 
as  the  Servant  of  God  and  Son  of  man ;  at  the  same  time 
the  cross  being  the  way  to  glory  (cf.  ch.  9.  with  ch.  2. 84,  35, 
44,  and  ch.  12.  7).    In  the  second  and  seventh  chapters, 
Christ's  first  coming  is  not  noticed,  for  Daniel's  object  was 
to  prophesy  to  his  nation  as  to  the  whole  period  from  the 
instruction  to  the  re-establishment  of  Israel;   bat  this 
MA 
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ninth  chapter  minutely  predicts  Christ's  first  coming 
and  its  effects  on  the  covenant  people.  The  seventy  vieek  j 
date  thirteen  years  before  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem;  t<y 
then  the  re-establishment  of  the  theocracy  began,  viz.,  »)j 
the  return  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  457  h.  c.  So  Jeremiah'* 
seventy  years  of  the  captivity  begin  606  b  c,  eighteen 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  then  Judah 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  theocracy,  having  fallen 
under  the  sway  of  Babylon.  Two  periods  are  marked  lit 
Eara:  (1.)  The  return  from  the  captivity  under  Jeshua 
and  Zerubbabel,  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  wa« 
the  first  anxiety  of  th  i  theocratic  nation.  (2.)  The  return 
of  Er.ra  (regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  second  Moses)  from 
Persia  to  Jerusalem,  the  restoration  of  the  city,  the  na 
tionalitv.  and  the  law.  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  gave  him  the  commission  which  virtually  in- 
cludes permission  to  rebuild  the  city,  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  and  carried  out  by  Nehemlah  in  the  twentieth 
year  (Ezra  9.  9;  7, 11,  <fec.) ;  v.  25,  "  from  the  going  forth  of 
the  commandment  to  build  Jerusalem,"  proves  that  th* 
second  of  the  two  periods  is  referred  to.  The  words  in  », 
24  are  not,  "  are  determined  upon  the  holy  city,"  but 
"  upon  thy  people  and  thy  holy  city  ;"  thus  the  restoration 
of  the  religious  national  polity  and  the  law  (the  lnnei 
work  fulfilled  by  Ezra  the  priest),  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  houses  and  walls  (the  outer  work  of  Nehemlah,  the 
governor),  are  both  included  in  v.  25,  "  restore  and  build 
Jerusalem."  "  Jerusalem"  represents  both  the  city,  the 
body,  and  the  congregation,  the  soul  of  the  state.  CI 
Psalm  46.,  48.,  87.  The  starting-point  of  the  seventy  weekt 
dated  from  eighty-one  years  after  Daniel  received  the 
prophecy :  the  object  being  not  to  fix  for  him  definite^ 
the  time,  but  for  the  Church:  the  prophecy  taught  hits. 
that  the  Messianic  redemption,  which  he  thought  near. 
was  separated  from  him  by  at  least  a  half  millennium. 
Expectation  was  sufficiently  kept  alive  by  the  generai 
conception  of  the  time;  not  only  the  Jews,  but  man; 
Gentiles  looked  for  some  great  Lord  of  the  earth  to  spring 
from  Judea  at  that  very  time  (Tacitus,  Hist.  5.  13;  Sue-to- 
nics, Vesp.  4).  Ezra's  placing  of  Daniel  in  the  canon  Imme- 
diately before  his  own  book  and  Nohemiah's  was  per  hap* 
owing  to  his  feeling  that  he  himself  brought  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  (ch.  9).  [Au 
BEHLKN.]  determined— til.,  cut  out,  viz.,  from  the  whole 
course  of  time,  for  God  to  deal  In  a  particular  manner  with 
Jerusalem.  Chy  .  .  .  thy— Daniel  had  in  his  prayer  often 
spoken  of  Israel  as  "thy  people,  thy  holy  city;"  but  Ga- 
briel, in  reply,  speaks  of  them  as  Daniel's  ("  thy"  .  .  . 
"thy")  people  and  city,  God  thus  Intimating  that  until 
the  "  everlasting  righteousness"  should  be  brought  In  by 
Messiah,  He  could  not  fully  own  them  as  His  [Tkb- 
Gkjlxes]  (cf.  Exodus  32.  7).  Rather,  as  God  is  wishing  to 
console  Daniel  and  the  godly  Jews,  "  the  people  whom 
thou  art  so  anxiously  praying  for;"  such  weight  does  God 
give  to  the  intercessions  of  the  righteous  (James  5. 16-18) 
finish — lit.,  shut  up ;  remove  from  God's  sight,  i.  e.,  abolish 
(Psalm  51.  9).  [Lengkebkb.]  The  seventy  yeais'  exile 
was  a  punishment,  but  not  a  full  atonement,  for  the  sla 
of  the  people;  this  would  come  only  after  seventy  pro- 
phetic weeks,  through  Messiah,  make  an  end  of— The 
Hebrew  reading,  "  to  steal,"  t.  e.,  to  nlde  out  of  eight  (from 
the  custom  of  sealing  up  things  to  be  concealed,  cf.  Job  & 
7),  Is  better  supported,  make  reconciliation  for — lit.,  s* 
cover,  to  overlay  (as  with  pitch.  Genesis  6.  14).  Cf.  Psalm 
32. 1.  bring  In  everlasting  righteousness — viz.,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  normal  state  between  God  and  man  (Jere- 
miah 23.  5,  6) ;  to  continue  eternally  (Hebrews  9. 12;  Reve 
1  at  ion  14.  6).  seal  up  .  .  .  vision  ,  .  .  prophecy  —  lit 
prophet.  To  give  the  seal  of  confirmation  to  the  propnel 
and  his  vision  by  the  fulfilment,  anoint  the  Most  Holy 
—primarily,  to  "anoint,"  or  to  consecrate  after  its  pollu- 
tion "  the  Most  Holy"  place :  but  mainly  Messiah,  the  anti- 
type to  the  Most  Holy  place  (John  2.  19-22).  The  propi- 
tiatory in  the  temple  (the  same  Greek  word  expresses  th* 
mercy-seat  and  propitiation,  Romans  3.  25),  which  the  Jew* 
looked  for  at  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  shall  have  1U 
true  realization  ouly  in  Messiah.  For  it  is  only  when  ala 
is   "  made  at)  end   of."  God's   presence  can  be  perfect* 
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■uuilfested.  As  to  "  anoint,"  ot  Exodus  40. 9, 84.  Messiah 
fM  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  4.  27;  10.  88).  So 
sereafter,  God-Messiah  will  "anoint"  or  consecrate  with 
His  presence  the  holy  place  at  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah  3. 16, 
rr ;  Ezekiel  87.  27,  28),  after  Its  pollution  by  Antichrist,  of 
which  the  feast  of  dedication  after  the  pollution  by  Autl- 
nehus  was  a  type.  25.  from  the  going  forth  of  the  com- 
ouuttlmt-nt — t-iz.,  the  command  from  God,  whence  origi- 
nated the  command  of  the  Persian  king  (Ezra  6.  14). 
Acbkrlkn  remarks,  there  Is  but  one  Apocalypse  In  each 
Testament.  Its  purpose  in  each  is  to  sum  up  all  the 
.preceding  prophecies,  previous  to  the  "troublous  times" 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  which  there  was  to  be  no  revelation. 
Daniel  sums  up  all  the  previous  Messianic  prophecy, 
•oparatlng  into  its  individual  phases  what  the  prophets 
had  seen  in  one  and  the  same  perspective,  the  tempo- 
rary deliverance  from  captivity  and  the  antltypical  final 
Messianic  deliverance.  The  seventy  weeks  are  separated 
{v.  25-27)  into  three  unequal  parts,  seven,  sixty-two,  one. 
The  seventieth  is  the  consummation  of  the  preceding 
ones,  as  the  Sabbath  of  God  succeeds  the  working  days ; 
an  idea  suggested  by  the  division  into  week*.  In  the 
•Ixty-nlne  weeks  Jerusalem  Is  restored,  and  so  a  place 
Is  prepared  for  Messiah  wherein  to  accomplish  His 
sabbatic  work  (v.  25,  26)  of  "confirming  the  covenant" 
(v.  27).  The  Messianic  time  is  the  Sabbath  of  Israel's 
history,  In  which  it  had  the  offer  of  all  God's  mercies, 
but  in  which  it  was  cut  off  for  a  time  by  Its  rejection  of 
them.  As  the  seventy  weeks  end  with  seven  years,  or  a 
week,  so  they  begin  with  seven  times  seven,  i.  e.,  seven 
weeks.  As  the  seventieth  week  Is  separated  from  the 
rest  as  a  period  of  revelation,  so  it  may  be  with  the  seven 
weeks.  The  number  seven  Is  associated  with  revelation; 
for  the  seven  spirits  of  God  are  the  mediators  of  all  His 
revelations  (Revelation  1.  4 ;  3. 1 ;  4. 5).  Ten  Is  the  number 
of  what  is  human ;  e,  g.,  the  world-power  Issues  In  ten 
heads  and  ten  horns  (ch.  2.  42;  7.  7).  Seventy  Is  ten  multi- 
plied by  seven,  the  human  moulded  by  the  Divine.  The 
ttven  ty  years  of  exile  symbolize  the  triumph  of  the  world- 
sower  over  Israel.  In  the  seven  times  seventy  years  the 
world  -number  ten  is  likewise  contained,  i.  «.,  God's  peo- 
ple is  still  under  the  power  of  the  world  ("troublous 
slmes");  but  the  number  of  the  Divine  Is  multiplied  by 
.tself ;  seven  times  seven  years,  at  the  beginning  a  period 
of  Old  Testament  revelation  to  God's  people  by  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Malachi,  whose  labours  extend  over  about 
half  a  oentury,  or  seven  weeks,  and  whose  writings  are  last 
In  the  canon  ;  and  In  the  end,  seven  years,  the  period  of 
New  Testament  revelation  in  Messiah.  The  commencing 
seven  weeks  of  years  of  Old  Testament  revelation  are 
hurried  over,  In  order  that  the  chief  stress  might  rest  on 
the  Messianic  week.  Yet  the  seven  weeks  of  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation  are  marked  by  their  separation  from  the 
sixty-two,  to  be  above  those  sixty-two  wherein  there  was 
to  be  none.  Messiah  the  Prince — Hebrew,  Nagid.  Mes- 
siah is  Jesus'  title  In  respect  to  Israel  (Psalm  2. 2 ;  Matthew 
J7.  87,  42).  Nagid,  as  Prince  of  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah  55.  4). 
Nagid  Is  applied  to  Titus,  only  as  representative  of 
Christ,  who  designates  the  Roman  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem as,  In  a  sense,  His  coming  (Matthew  24. ;  John  21. 
82).  Messiah  denotes  His  calling ;  Nagid,  His  power.  He 
is  to  "  be  cut  off,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  for  Him." 
(So  the  Hebrew  for  "not  for  Himself,"  v.  26,  ought  to  be 
translated).  Yet  He  Is  "the  Prince"  who  is  to  "come,"  by 
His  representative  at  first,  to  Inflict  Judgment,  and  at  last 
In  person,  wall— the  "trench"  or  "scarped  rampart." 
(Trbgei<i<'rs.]  The  street  and  trench  include  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  city  externally  and  internally,  which 
was  during  the  sixty-nine  weeks.  36.  after  threescore 
and  two  weeks — rather,  the  threescore  and  two,  Ac.  In 
this  verse,  and  v.  27,  Messiah  Is  made  the  prominent  sub- 
ject, while  the  fate  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  second- 
ary, being  mentioned  only  In  the  second  halves  of  the 
**rnes.  Messiah  appears  in  a  twofold  aspect,  salvation  to 
•ellevers,  Judgment  on  unbelievers  (Luke  2.  84;  cf.  Mala- 
»hl  8.  1-6;  4.1-3).  He  repeatedly,  In  Passion  week,  con- 
nects His  being  "  cut  off"  with  the  destruction  of  the  city,  as 
mate  and  effec  (Matthew  U,  87-U;  23.  37.  88;  Luke  2L  20- 
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24;  28.28-81).  Israel  might  naturally  expect  Messiah** 
kingdom  of  glory,  if  not  after  the  seventy  years'  captiv- 
ity, at  least  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  weeks ;  bnt,  In- 
stead of  that,  shall  be  His  death,  and  the  consequent  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  not  for  himself— rather,  "  there 
shall  be  nothing  to  Him"  [Hkngstknbkrg]  ;  not  that  the 
real  object  of  His  first  coming  (His  sjnritual  kingdom) 
should  be  frustrated;  but  the  earthly  kingdom  anticipated 
by  the  Jews  should,  for  the  preseut,  come  to  naught,  and 
not  then  be  realized.  Treqellks  refers  the  title,  "the 
Prince"  (v.  26),  to  the  time  of  His  enterlug  Jerusalem  on 
an  ass's  colt,  His  only  appearance  as  a  king,  and  six  days 
afterwards  put  to  death  as  "  King  of  the  Jews."  the  peo- 
ple of  the  prince— the  Romans,  led  by  Titus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  world-power,  ultimately  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Messiah,  and  so  called  by  Messiah's  title,  "the 
Prince;"  as  also  because  sent  by  Him,  as  His  Instrument 
of  Judgment  (Matthew  22.  7).  end  thereof— of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Trkoelles  takes  it,  "  the  end  of  the  Prince,"  the 
last  head  of  the  Roman  power,  Antichrist,  with  a 
flood— viz.,  of  war  (Psalm  90.  5;  Isaiah  8.  7,  8 ;  28.  18).  Im- 
plying the  completeness  of  the  catastrophe,  "  not  one 
stone  left  on  another."  unto  the  end  of  the  war- 
rather,  "unto  the  end  there  is  war."  determined— by 
God's  decree  (Isaiah  10.  23 ;  28.  22).  37.  he  shall  confirm 
the  covenant — Christ.  The  confirmation  of  the  covenant 
is  assigned  to  Him  also  elsewhere.  Isaiah  42.  6,  "I  will 
give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people"  (i.  e..  He  In  whom 
the  covenant  between  Israel  and  God  Is  personally  ex- 
pressed); cf.  Luke  22.  20,  "The  new  testament  In  my 
blood;"  Malachi  3. 1,  "the  angel  of  the  covenant;"  Jere- 
miah 31.  31-34,  describes  the  Messianic  covenant  in  full. 
Contrast  ch.  11.  30,  32,  "  forsake  the  covenant,"  "do  wick- 
edly against  the  covenant."  The  prophecy  as  to  Mes- 
siah's confirming  the  covenant  with  many  would  comfort 
the  faithful  In  Antiochus'  times,  who  suffered  partly 
from  persecuting  enemies,  partly  from  false  friends  (ch. 
11.  33-35).  Hence  arises  the  similarity  of  the  language 
here  and  In  ch.  11.  30,  32,  referring  to  Antiochus,  the 
type  of  Antichrist,  with  many — (Isaiah  53. 11 ;  Matthew 
20.  28;  26.28;  Romans  5.  15,  19;  Hebrews  9.28.)  in  .  .  . 
midst  of  .  .  .  week— the  seventy  weeks  extend  to  38 
A.  D.  Israel  was  not  actually  destroyed  till  79  a.  d.,  but  It 
was  so  virtually,  33  a.  d.,  about  three  or  four  years  after 
Christ's  death,  during  which  the  gospel  was  preached  ex- 
clusively to  the  Jews.  When  the  Jews  persecuted  th* 
Church  and  stoned  Stephen  (Acts  7.),  the  respite  of  graov 
granted  to  them  was  at  an  end  (Luke  13,  7-9).  Israe!, 
having  rejected  Christ,  was  rejected  by  Christ,  and  hence- 
forth is  counted  dead  (cf.  Genesis  2. 17  with  5.  5;  Hosea  18. 
1,  2),  Its  actual  destruction  by  Titus  being  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  Israel  to 
the  Gentiles  (Matthew  21.  43),  which  is  not  to  be  restored 
until  Christ's  second  coming,  when  Israel  shall  be  at  tbe 
head  of  humanity  (Matthew  23. 39;  Acta  1. 6,  7 ;  Romans  )  K 
25-31 ;  15).  The  interval  forms  for  the  covenant  people  a 
great  parenthesis,  he  shall  caiue  the  sacrifice  .  .  .  ob»> 
lations  to  cease— distinct  from  the  temporary  "taking 
away"  of  "  the  daily"  (sacrifice)  by  Antiochus  (ch.  8. 11 ;  W, 
31).  Messiah  was  to  cause  all  sacrifices  and  oblations  in 
general  to  "cease"  utterly.  There  is  hero  an  allusion  only 
to  Antiochus'  act;  to  comfort  God's  people  when  sacri- 
ficial worship  was  to  be  trodden  down,  by  pointing  them 
to  the  Messianic  time  when  salvation  would  fully  come 
and  yet  temple  sacrifices  cease.  This  is  the  same  consola- 
tion as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  gave  under  like  circum- 
stances, when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  Impending  (Jeremiah  3. 16;  3L  81 ;  Ezekiel  11. 
19).  Jesus  died  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week,  30  a.  d 
His  prophetic  life  lasted  three  and  a  half  years ;  the  very 
time  in  which  "the  saints  are  given  into  the  hand"  of 
Antichrist  (ch.  7.  25).  Three  and  a  half  does  not,  like  ten, 
designate  the  power  of  the  world  in  its  fulness,  b'tf 
(whilst  opposed  to  the  Divine,  expressed  by  seven)  broken 
and  defeated  In  its  seeming  triumph;  for  Immediately 
after  the  three  and  a  half  times.  Judgment  falls  on  tut 
victorious  world-powers  (ch  7.  25,  28).  So  Jesus'  deal! 
seemed  the  triumph  of  the  world,  but  was  really  '.ts  d* 
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seat  (John  12. 31).  The  rending  of  tb  «  yell  marked  the  ces- 
sation of  sacrifices  through  Christ's  death  (Leviticus  4.  8, 
(7;  18.  2, 15;  Hebrews  10. 14-18).  There  cannot  be  a  cove- 
nant without  sacrifice  (Genesis  8.  20;  8.  17 ;  16.  9,  Ac. ;  He- 
brews 9.  15).  Bat  here  the  old  covenant  Is  to  be  confirmed, 
out  In  a  waj  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  by  the 
jne  sacrifice,  which  would  terminate  all  sacrifices  (Psalm 
40.  6,  11).  Thus  as  the  Levltlcal  rites  approached  their 
end,  Jeremiah,  Ezeklel,  and  Daniel,  with  ever-Increas- 
ing clearness,  oppose  the  spiritual  new  covenant  to  the 
transient  earthly  elements  of  the  old.  for  the  over- 
spreading of  abominations — on  account  of  the  abomina- 
tions committed  by  the  unholy  people  against  the  Holy 
One,  He  shall  not  only  destroy  the  city  and  sanctuary  (v. 
XV,  but  shall  continue  Its  desolation  until  the  time  of  the 
itiusumruatlon  "determined"  by  God  (the  phrase  Is  quoted 
n-oin  Isaiah  10.22,  23),  when  at  last  tntf  world-power  shall 
r>e  judged  and  dominion  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  (ch.  7.  28,  27).  Auberlen  translate*,  "  On  account  of 
the  desolating  summit  of  abominations  (ct  ch.  11. 31 ;  12. 11 ; 
thus  the  repetition  of  the  same  thing  as  In  v.  28  Is  avoided), 
and  till  the  consummation  which  is  determined,  it  (the 
curse,  v.  11,  foretold  by  Moses)  will  pour  on  the  desolated." 
Israel  reached  the  summit  of  abominations,  which  drew 
down  desolation  (Matthew  24.  28),  nay,  which  is  the  deso- 
lation Itself,  when,  after  murdering  Messiah,  they  offered 
sacrifices.  Mosaic  Indeed  In  form,  but  heathenish  in  spirit 
(of.  Isaiah  1. 13;  Ezeklel  5. 11).  Christ  refers  to  this  passage 
(Matthew  24. 15),  "  When  ye  see  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy 
place"  (the  latter  words  being  tacitly  implied  In  "  abomina- 
tions" as  being  such  as  are  committed  against  the  sanctu- 
ary). Treokllf.s  translates,  "upon  the  wing  of  abomina- 
tions shall  be  that  which  causeth  desolation  ;"  viz.,  an  Idol 
*et  up  on  a  wing  or  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (cf.  Matthew 
4.5)  by  Antichrist,  who  makes  a  covenant  with  the  re- 
stored Jews  for  the  last  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  (ful- 
filling Jesus'  words,  "If  another  shall  come  in  his  own 
name,  him  ye  will  receive"),  and  for  the  first  three  and  a 
half  years  keeps  It,  then  In  the  midst  of  the  week  breaks 
It,  causing  the  dally  sacrifices  to  cease.  Tregellks  thus 
identifies  the  last  half  week  with  the  time,  times,  and  a 
half  of  the  persecuting  little  horn  (ch.  7.  25).  But  thus 
there  Is  a  gap  of  at  least  1830  years  put  between  the  sixty- 
nine  weeks  and  the  seventieth  week.  Sir  Isaac  Nkwton 
explains  the  wing  ("overspreading")  of  abominations  to 
be  the  Roman  ensigns  (eagles)  brought  to  the  east  gate  of 
the  temple,  and  there  sacrificed  to  by  the  soldiers ;  the  war, 
ending  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  lasted  from  spring 
87  a.  r>.  to  autumn  70  a.  d.,  i.e.,  just  three  and  a  half  years, 
or  the  last  half  week  of  years  (Josephus,  B.  J.  8. 6).  ponrnl 
npon  the  desolate — Tregellks  translates,  "the  causer  of 
desolation,"  viz.,  Antichrist.  Ct  "abomination  that  mak- 
eth  desolate"  (ch.  12. 11).  Perhaps  both  Interpretations  of 
the  whole  passage  may  be  In  part  true ;  the  Roman  deso- 
lator,  Titus,  being  a  type  of  Antichrist,  the  final  desolator 
of  Jerusalem.  Bacon  (Adv.  Learn.  2.  3)  says,  "  Prophecies 
are  of  the  nature  of  the  Author,  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day ;  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled  punc- 
tually at  once,  bvit  have  a  springing  and  germlnant  ac- 
complishment through  many  years,  though  the  height 
and  fulness  of  them  may  refer  to  one  age." 

CHAPTER    X. 

<er.  1-21.  Daniel  comforted  bt  an  Angelic  Vision. 
Oh.  10.-12.  more  fully  describe  the  vision  In  ch.  8.  by  a  sec- 
ond vision  on  the  same  subject.  Just  as  the  vision  In  the 
seventh  chapter  explains  more  fully  that  In  the  second. 
The  tenth  chapter  is  the  prologue;  the  eleventh,  the  pro- 
phecy itself;  and  the  twelfth,  the  epilogue.  The  tenth 
chapter  unfolds  the  spiritual  world  as  the  background  of 
'.he  historical  world  (Job  1.7;  2.1,  Ac;  Zechaiiah  8.1,2; 
ftevalatlon  12. 7),  and  angels  as  the  ministers  of  God's  gov- 
ernment of  men.  As  In  the  world  of  nature  (John  5.4; 
Revelation  7. 1-3),  so  in  that  of  history  here,  Michael,  the 
shamplon  of  Israel,  and  with  him  another  angel,  whose 
■•ahi  m  u>  realize  God's  will  In  the  heathen  world,  resist 
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the  God-opposed  spirit  of  the  world.  These  struggles 
not  merely  symbolical,  but  realdSamuel  18. 18-15;  1  Kl 
22.22;  Epheslans  6.  12).  I.  third  year  of  Cyrus—  two  year) 
after  Cyrus'  decree  for  'he  restoration  of  the  Jews  na 
gone  forth,  in  accordance  with  Daniel's  prayer  In  cb  I 
This  vision  gives  not  merely  general  outlines,  or  symbo. 
but  minute  details  of  the  future,  In  short,  anticipate 
history.  It  is  the  expansion  of  the  vision  In  ch.  8.  Tbi 
which  then  "  none  understood,"  he  says  here,  "  he  unde 
stood  ;"  the  messenger  being  sent  to  him  for  this  (v.  11, 14 
to  make  him  understand  it.  Probably  Daniel  was  a 
longer  in  ojjlce  at  court;  for  in  ch.  L21,  it  is  said,  "  DanW 
continued  even  unto  the  first  year  of  King  Cyrus;"  nci 
that  he  died  then.  See  Note  there,  tmt  the  time 
pointed  wns  long— rather,  "  It  (i.  e.,  the  prophecy) 
forred  to  great  calamity  "  [Mauser];  or,  "long  and  calam 
ltous  warfare."  [Gksentus.]  Lit., host  going  towar;  bene* 
war/are,  calamity.  '&.  mourmtiig-i.  e.,  afflicting  myseli 
by  fasting  from  "  pleasant  bread,  flesh  and  wine"  (v.  8),  a 
a  sign  of  sorrow,  not  for  Its  own  sake.  Ct  Matthew  9. 1< 
"fast,"  answering  to  mourn"  (v.  15).  Cf.  1  Corinthians 
8;  1  Timothy  4.  8,  which  prove  that  "  fasting"  Is  not  an  in 
dispensable  Christian  obligation;  but  merely  an  outwar 
expression  of  sorrow,  and  separation  from  ordlnar. 
worldly  enjoyments,  In  order  to  give  one's  sen  to  praye 
(Acts  13.  2).  Daniel's  mourning  was  probably  for  his  couu 
trymen,  who  met  with  many  obstructions  to  their  build 
lng  of  the  temple,  from  their  adversaries  In  the  Persia) 
court.  3.  no  pleasant  bread— "  unleavened  bread,  eve) 
the  bread  of  affliction"  (Deuteronomy  18.  8).  anoint— th| 
Persians  largely  used  unguents.  4.  first  month— Nlsac 
the  mouth  most  suited  for  considering  Israel's  calamity 
being  that  In  which  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  re 
minded  thern  of  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Daniel  mournei 
not  merely  for  the  seven  days  appointed  (Exodus  12. 18 
from  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  a 
Nlsan,  but  thrice  seven  days,  to  mark  extraordinary  soi 
row.  His  mourning  ended  on  the  twenty-first  day,  th 
closing  day  of  the  passover  feast;  but  the  vision  Is  not  til 
the  twenty-fourth,  because  of  the  opposition  of  "  the  prl  no 
of  Persia"  (t\  18).  I  wu  by  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  river— In  vain 
lng  reality,  not  a  trance  (».  7);  when  younger,  he  saw  th 
future  In  images,  but  now  when  old,  he  receives  revel* 
tlons  from  angels  In  common  language,  i.  «.,  In  the  apooa 
lyptic  mode.  In  the  patriarchal  period  God  often  appear^ 
visibly,  i.  e.,  theophany.  In  the  prophets,  next  in  the  sloas 
sion,  the  inward  character  of  revelation  is  promlnen 
The  consummation  Is  when  the  seer  looks  up  from  eart 
Into  the  unseen  world,  and  has  the  future  shown  to  lil 
by  angels,  t.  e.,  apocalypse.  So  In  the  New  Testament 
Is  a  parallel  progression:  God  In  the  flesh,  the  spiritui 
uctivlty  of  the  apostles  and  the  apocalypse.  [Auberlen 
Hldds-iiel  — the  Tigris.  5.  lifted  up  mine  eyes — from  th 
ground  on  which  they  had  been  fixed  In  his  mouruin 
certain  man — lit.,  one  man.  An  angel  of  the  highest  or 
der;  for  In  ch.  8. 16  he  commands  Gabriel  to  make  Danl 
to  uuderstand  the  vision,  and  In  ch.  12.6  one  of  the  twj 
angels  Inquires  of  him  how  long  it  would  be  till  the  en 
predicted,  linen— the  raiment  of  priests,  being  the  sym 
bol  of  sanctity,  as  more  pure  than  wool  (Exodus  28.  42) 
also  of  prophets  (Jeremiah  13.1);  and  of  angels  (Revelatloi 
15.6).  girded  with  .  .  .  gold— i.  «.,  with  a  girdle  Inter 
woven  with  gold  (Revelation  L  13).  6.  beryl — lit..  Tat 
thish,  in  Spain.  The  beryl,  Identical  with  the  chrysolite  o 
topaz,  was  imported  Into  the  East  from  Tarshish,  am 
therefore  is  called  "  the  Tarshish  stone."  7.  they  fled- 
terrified  by  the  presence  of  the  angel.  8.  comeltn 
lit.,  vigour,  i.  e.,  lively  expression  and  colour.  Into  cor 
ruptton — deadlines*,  i.  e.,  death-like  paleness  (ch.  5.  6 ;  1 
28).  9.  voice  of  his  words — the  sound  of  his  words  I  w 
In  a  deep  sleep—"  I  sank  Into  a  deep  sleep."  [Lkngkerki 
10.  an  h«jid— viz.,  of  Gabriel,  who  Interpreted  other  revs 
lattons  to  Daniel  (ch.  8. 16).  [Theodorbt.j  set  me  npm 
my  luiecs — Gksenius  translates,  "cause  me  to  reel  on  rv. 
knees,"  Ac.  11.  man  .  .  .  beloved— (ch.  9.23,  Note.)  m» 
derstand— attend  to.  See  ch.  8. 17,  18.  1&.  Fear  not— B. 
not  affrighted  at  my  presence,  didst  sot  thins  heart  ■ 
understand— what  shall   come  to  pass  to  thy  people  a 
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,  ae  last  times  (of.  v.  14).     chasten  thyself— it>.  2.H.)    thy 
i  zord*    were   heard  —  (Acts  10.  4.)      Prayer   Is    beard    at 
i  nee  in  heaven,  though  the  sensible  answer  may  seem  to 
1,8  delayed.    God's  messenger  was  detained  on  the  way 
I'.  18;  by  th?  opposition  of  the  powers  of  darkness.    If  In 
|  ar  prayee  i  amidst  long  protracted  sorrows  we  believed 
|  od's  angel  Is  on  his  way  to  us,  what  consolation  it  would 
Ave  us  I     for  thy  word* — because  ol  thy  prayers.     13. 
J  rince  of  .  .  .  Persia — the  angel  of  darknens  that  repre- 
j  mted  the  Persian  world-power,  to  which  Israel  was  then 
■abject.  This  verse  gives  the  reason  why,  though  Daniel's 
■words  were  heard  from  the  first  day"  (t>.  12),  the  good 
Ingcl  did  not  come  to  him  until  more  than  three  weeks 
lad  elapsed  (v.  4).    one  and  twenty  days — answering  to 
lae  three  weeks  of  Daniel's  mourning  (v.  2).     Michael — 
I*.,  "  Who  is  like  God?"    Though  an  archangel,  "  one  of 
Le  chief  princes,"  Michael  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
mod.    help  me — Michael,  as  patron  of  Israel  before  God 
I, id;  12. 1),  "  helped"  to  Influence  the  Persian  king  to  per- 
mit the  Jews'  return   to  Jerusalem.     I  remnljietl — /  was 
muuned  there  with  the  kings  of  Persia,  i.  e.,  with  the  angel 
If  the  Persian  rulers,  with  whom  I  had  to  contend,  and 
Iirni  whom  I  should  not  have  got  free,  but  for  the  help  of 
lilchael.    Gesenius  translate*,  "I  obtained  the  ascend- 
incy,"  t.  e.,  I  gained  my  point  against  the  adverse  angel 
B  Persia,  so  as  to  influence  the  Persian  authorities  to  fa- 
■our  Israel's   restoration.    14.    what   shall   befall    thy 
lieople    In   the   latter   days  —  an    iutimation    that    the 
Itopbeoy,   besides  describing  the  doings  of   Antiochus, 
■Raches  to  the  concluding  calamities  of  Israel "s  history, 
Irlor  to  the  nation's  full  restoration  at  Christ's  coming — 
■jUarultles  of  which  Antiochus'  persecutions  were  the 
K'pe.     vision  Is  for  many  day* — i,  e.,  extends  far  Into  the 
Inure.     15.  face  toward  the  ground— In  humble  rever- 
luce  (Genesis  19. 1).  dumb — with  overwhelming  awe.   16. 
■aurhed  my  lips — the  same  significant  action  wherewith 
ike  Son  of  man  accompanied  His  healing  of  the  dumb 
llark    7.  33).      He   alone   can    give    spiritual    utterance 
Isaiah  b.  6,  7;  Ephesians  6. 19),  enabling  one  lo  "open  the 
touch  boldly."     The  same  one  who  makes  dumb  (v.  15) 
pens  the  mouth,    sorrow) — lit.,  writhing*  as  of  a  woman 
a  travail.     17.  thU  .  .  .  this  my  lord — to  avoid  the  tau- 
ttlogy  In  English  Version, Join  rather  "this,"  with  servant. 
How  can  this  servant  of  my  lord  (i.  e.,  how  can  I  who  am 
) feeble)  talk  with  this  my  lord  (who  Is  so  majeittic)1"  Th  us 
iRDlel  gives  the  reason  why  he  Is  so  overwhelmed  with 
we.     [Maurer.]     18.  again   .   .    .  touched   mt — It  was 
radually   that  Daniel  recovered  his  strength.      Hence 
aere  was  need  of  the  second  touch,  that  he  might  hear 
tie  angel  with  composure.     19.  peace  be  unto  thee — God 
k  favourable  to  thee  and  to  thy  people  Israel.  See  Judges 
i.  21,  22,  as  to  the  fear  of  some  evil  resulting  from  a  vision 
If  angels.      20.  Knowest   thou   wherefore— The   angel 
sks,  after  Daniel  had  recovered  from  his  fright,  whether 
e  has  understood  what  was  revealed  (v.  13).    On  Daniel, 
y  his  silence,  Intimating  that  he  did  understand,  the 
ngel  declares  he  will  return  to  renew  the  fight  with  the 
lyll  angel,  the  prince  of  Persia.    This  points  to  new  dif- 
lonltles  to  the  Jews'  restoration  which  would  arise  in  the 
'erslan  court,  hut  which  would  be  counteracted  by  God, 
hrough  the  ministry  of  angels,    prince  of  Orecia  shall 
•me— A  lexander  the  Great,  who  conquered  Persia,  and 
•Toured  the  Jews.    [Cal.vin.J    Rather,  as  the  prince  of 
'ersia  is  an  angel,  representing  the  Hostile  world-power, 
b  the  prince  of  Grecia  is  a  fresh  angelic  adversary,  rep- 
esentlng  Greece.    When  I  am  gone  forth  from  conquer- 
og  the  Persian  foe,  a  fresh  one  starts  up.  tnte.,  the  world- 
lower  that  succeeds  Persia,  Greece;  Antiochus  Eplph- 
nes,  and    his  antitype  Antichrist,  but  him,  too,  with 
he  help  of  Michael,  Israel's  champion,  I  shall  overcome. 
aKJKR.)      31.  noted  in  the  scripture  of  truth— In  the 
•oret  book  of  God's  decrees  (Psalm  139.  18 ;  Revelation  6. 
\  which   are  truth,  i.  e.,  the  things  which   shall   most 
orely  come  to  pass,  being  determined  by  God  (cf.  Jon  ti 
7. 17).  none  .  ,  .  but  Mlchaal— to  him  alone  of  the  angels 
Itae  office  of  protecting  Israel,  In  concert  with  the  angelic 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-45.  This  chapter  is  an  enlargement  of  Ihw  eighth 
The  Ovekthkow  of  Persia  by  Grecia  :  The  Foub  Di- 
visions of  Alexander's  Kingdom  :  Confijcts  bktwkks 
the  Kings  of  the  south  and  of  the  North,  the  Ptoi^ 
kmies  and  seleucidie  :  antiochus  epiphanks.  1.  i— 
the  angel  (ch.  10.  18).  first  year  of  Darius— Cyaxares  II.; 
the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  (ch.  6.  31).  Cyrus, 
who  wielded  the  real  power,  though  In  name  subordinate 
to  Darius,  in  that  year  promulgated  the  edict  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jews,  which  Daniel  was  at  the  time  pray- 
ing for  (ch.  9. 1,  2,  21,  23).  stood— implying  promptness  in 
helping  (Psalm  94.  16).  strengthen  htm— viz.,  Michael; 
even  as  Michael  (ch.  10.  21,  "  strengtheneth  himself  with 
me")  helped  the  angel,  both  Joining  their  powers  in  behalf 
of  Israel.  [Rosenmullkr.]  Or,  Darius,  the  angel  "con- 
firming him"  in  his  purpose  of  kindness  to  Israel.  3. 
three  kings  in  Persia — Cambyses,  Pseudo-Smerdls,  and 
Darius  Hystaspes.  (Ahasuerus,  Artaxerxes,  and  Darius, 
in  Ezra  4. 6,  7,  24.)  The  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  (see  Note,  oh, 
9. 1)  is  identified  with  Xerxes,  both  in  Greek  history  and 
in  Scripture,  appearing  proud,  self-willed,  careless  of  con- 
travening Peis:«m  customs,  amorous,  facile,  and  change- 
able (v.  2).  fourth  .  .  .  riches  .  .  .  against  .  .  .  Grecia — 
Xerxes,  whose  riches  were  proverbial.  Persia  reached 
Its  climax  and  showed  its  greatest  power  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece  480  b.  c.  After  his  overthrow  at  Salamis,  Persia 
Is  viewed  as  politically  dead,  though  It  had  an  existence. 
Therefore,  the  third  verse,  without  noticing  Xerxes'  suc- 
cessors, proceeds  at  once  to  Alexander,  under  whom,  first, 
the  third  world-kingdom,  Grecia,  reached  its  culmina- 
tion, and  assumed  an  importance  as  to  the  people  ol  God. 
stir  up  ail— four  years  were  spent  in  gathering  his  aimy 
out  of  all  parts  of  his  vast  empire,  amounting  to  two  mil- 
lions six  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  men.  fPui- 
dkaux,  Oonnex.  1.  4.1.  410.]  3.  mighty  king  ...  do  ac- 
cording to  his  will— answering  to  the  he-goat's  "  notable 
horn"  (ch.  8.  6,  7,  21).  Alexander  invaded  Persia  334  b.  c., 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Greece  on  Persia  for  Xerxes-' 
past  invasion  (as  Alexander  said  in  a  letter  to  Darius  Co- 
domanus,  Akrian,  Alex.  2.  14. 7).  4.  kingdom  . .  .  divided 
toward  .  .  .  four  winds— the  fourfold  division  of  Alex- 
ander's kingdom  at  his  death  (ch.  8.  8,  22),  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  301  B.  0.  not  to  his  posterity— (Notes,  ch.  8.  8,  22.) 
nor  according  to  his  dominion— none  of  his  successors 
liad  so  wide  a  dominion  as  Alexander  himself,  others 
besides  those — besides  Alexander's  sons,  Hercules  by  Bar- 
sine,  Darius'  daughter,  and  Alexander  by  Roxana,  who 
were  both  slain.  [Maurer.]  Rather,  besides  the  four  suc- 
cessors to  the  four  chief  divisions  of  the  empire,  there  will 
be  other  lesser  chiefs  who  shall  appropriate  smaller  frag- 
ments of  the  Macedonian  empire.  [Jkrohe.]  5.  Here  th*- 
prophet  leaves  Asia  and  Greece  and  lakes  up  Egypt  and 
Syria,  these  being  in  continual  conflict  under  Alexander's 
successors,  entailing  misery  on  Judea,  which  lay  between 
the  two.  Holy  Scripture  handles  external  history  only  so 
far  as  It  is  connected  with  God'B  people,  Israel.  \ Jkeosie.J 
Tregei.i,es  puts  a  chasm  between  v.  4  and  5,  making  th© 
transition  to  the  final  Antichrist  here,  answering  to  th» 
chasm  (in  his  view)  at  ch.  8.  22,  23.  king  of  .  .  ,  »w»uth— 
lit.,  0/  midday :  Egypt  (v.  8. 42),  Ptoiemy  Soter,  son  of  Lagus. 
He  took  the  title  "king,"  whereas  Dagus  was  but  "gov- 
ernor." one  of  his  princes— Seleucns,  at  first  a  satrap  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  but  from  312  b.  c.  king  of  the  largest  em- 
pire after  that  of  Alexander  (Syria,  Babylon,  Media.  Ac.) 
and  called  therefore  Nlcator,  i.e.,  Omgueror.  Connect  th« 
words  thus,  "And  one  of  his  (Ptolemy's)  princes,  e%>en  h« 
(Seleucus)  shall  be  strong  above  him"  (above  Ptolemy,  hi* 
former  master).  0.  In  .  .  .  end  of  year*— when  the  pre- 
dicted time  shall  be  consummated  (v.  13,  Margin;  ch.  8.  17; 
12. 13).  king's  daughter  of  the  south— Berenice,  do  ugh  tea 
Of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  of  Egypt.  The  latter,  in  o  tier  U 
end  bis  war  with  Antiochus  Theus,  "king  of  the  north" 
(lit.,  midnight:  the  prophetical  phrase  for  the  refclos 
whence  caiue  affliction  to  Israel,  Jeremiah  1.  IS-  15;  Jo«l  1 
20),  t  e.,  Syria,  iravt-  Berenice  to  Antiochus,  wm>  i hereupon 
divorced  In*  loriner   wife,  ijaodlco,  and  disttnuented  h<» 
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•on,  Seleucus  Calllnlcus.  The  designation,  Hklng  of  *he 
north"  and  "of  the  south,"  Is  given  In  relation  to  Jadea, 
m  the  stand-point.  Egypt  la  mentioned  by  name  (v.  8, 42), 
though  Syria  is  not;  because  the  former  was  In  Daniel's 
lime  a  flourishing  kingdom,  whereas  Syria  was  then  a 
mere  dependency  of  Assyria  and  Babylon :  an  undesigned 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  DanieL  agree- 
mtut — lit.,  right*,  i.  e.,  to  put  things  to  rights  between  the 
belligerents,  ahe  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the 
arm — she  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the 
alliance,  viz.,  that  she  should  be  the  mainstay  of  peace. 
l'tolemy  having  died,  Antlochus  took  back  Laodlce,  who 
then  poisoned  him,  an  l  naused  Berenice  and  her  son  to  t>e 
put  to  death,  and  raise"  r.-.-  own  son,  Seleucus  Nicator, 
to  the  throne,  neither  *h  ui  he  stand— the  king  of  Egvpt 
shall  not  gain  his  point  of  setting  his  line  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  hts  arm — that  on  which  he  relied.  Berenice 
and  her  offspring,  they  that  brought  her — her  attend- 
ant* from  Egypt,  he  that  begat  her — rather,  as  Margin, 
"  the  child  whom  she  t» ought  for th."  [EWA.u>.]  If  English 
Version  (which  Ma  dbeb  approves)  be  retained,  as  Ptolemy 
died  a  natural  death,  "given  up"  is  not  in  his  case,  as  in 
Berenice's,  to  be  understood  of  giving  up  to  death,  but  in  a 
general  sense,  of  his  plan  proving  abortive,  he  that 
strengthened  her  In  these  timet — Antlochus  Theus,  who 
is  to  aiUicJi  himself  to  her  (having  divorced  Laodlce)  at  the 
times  predicted.  [OkjsilJ  7.  a  branch  of  her  roots  . .  . 
in  his  estate— Ptolemy  Euergetes,  brother  of  Berenice, 
succeeding  in  the  place  (see  Margin)  of  Phlladelphus, 
avenged  her  death  by  overrunning  Syria,  even  to  the 
Euphrates,  deal  against  them— he  shall  deal  with  the 
Syrians  at  his  own  pleasure.  He  slew  Laodlce.  8.  carry 
.  .  .  Into  Egypt  their  gods,  Ac.— Ptolemy,  on  hearing  of 
a  sedition  in  Egypt,  returned  with  40,000  talents  of  sliver, 
precious  vessels,  and  2400  images,  Including  Egyptian 
idols,  which  Cambyses  had  carried  from  Egypt  into  Per- 
sia. The  idolatrous  Egyptians  were  so  gratified,  that  they 
named  him  Euergetes,  or  Benefactor,  continue  more 
years— Ptolemy  survived  Seleucus  four  years,  reigning 
In  all  forty -six  years.  Maurkr  translate*,  "Then  he  for 
several  years  shall  desist  from  (contending  with)  the  king 
of  the  north"  (cf.  v.  9).  9.  come  Into  his  kingdom  - 
Egypt:  not  only  with  Impunity,  but  with  great  spoil. 
10.  his  sons— the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  the  north, 
Seleucus  Callinlcus,  upon  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  viz.,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antlochus  the  Great. 
one  shall  come — Ceraunus  having  died,  Antlochus  alone 
pro»'9cuted  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Phllopater,  Euergetes' 
•on,  uutll  he  had  recovered  all  the  parts  of  Syria  subju- 
gated by  Euergetes.  pans  through — like  an  "overflow- 
ing" torrent  (v.  22.26,  40;  Isaiah  8.8).  Antlochus  pene- 
trated to  Dura  (near  Ctesareai,  where  he  gave  Ptolemy  a 
four  months'  truce,  return — renew  the  war  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  truce  (so  v.  13).  even  to  his  fortress — Ptole- 
my's; Raphla,  a  border-fortress  of  Egypt  against  Incur- 
sion* by  way  of  Edom  aud  Arabia  Petrasa,  near  Gaza ; 
here  Antlochus  was  vanquished.  11.  the  king  of  the 
••nth  .  .  .  moved  with  choler — at  so  great  losses,  Syria 
having  been  wrested  from  him,  and  his  own  kingdom 
imperilled,  though  otherwise  an  indolent  man,  to  which 
nls  disasters  were  owlug,  as  also  to  the  odium  of  his  sub- 
jects against  him  for  having  murdered  his  father,  mother, 
and  brother,  whence  in  Irony  they  called  him  Philopater, 
"  Father-lover."  he  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude— 
Antlochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  force  was  70,000  Infantry 
and  5000  cavalry,  but  .  .  .  multitude  .  .  .  given  Into 
his  hand — Into  Ptolemy's  hands;  10,000  of  Antlochus' 
army  were  slain,  and  4000  made  captives.  12.  when  he 
hath  taken  away— i.e.,  subdued  "the  multitude"  of  An- 
tlochus. heart  .  .  .  lifted  up — instead  of  following  up 
kin  victory  by  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
Syria,  as  he  might,  he  made  peace  wltn  Antlochus.  and 
gave  himself  up  to  licentiousness  [Poltb.  87. ;  JrsxiN.  30. 
*„  and  profaned  the  temple  of  God  by  entering  the  holy 
^lace.  [Gkotiub,]  not  be  strengthened  by  it-  he  snail 
•too  the  power  gained  by  bis  victory  through  ais  lux- 
artou*  indolence.  13.  return — renew  the  war.  after 
certain  j- ears— fourteen  year*  after  his  defeat  at  Katrtila. 
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Intlochus,  after  successful  campaigns  against  Persia 
India,  made  war  with  Ptolemy  Eplphanes,  son  of  Phlk 
pater,  a  mere  child.  14.  many  stand  up  against 
king  ot  the  south — Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  ret 
in  Egypt  Itself,  combined  with  Antlochus  against  Ptolt 
my.  robbers  of  thy  people— i.  e.,  factious  men  of  th 
Jews  shall  exalt  themselves,  so  as  to  revolt  from  Ptolemj 
and  Join  themselves  to  Antlochus;  the  Jews  helped  wit, 
provisions  Antlochus'  army,  when  on  his  return  froi 
Egypt  he  besieged  the  Egyptian  garrison  left  in  Jen 
sulem  'Joseph us,  Antiquities,  12.  8.  3).  to  establish  th 
vision — Those  turbulent  Jews  unconsciously  shall  iiel 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  God,  as  to  the  trials  which  awa 
Judea,  according  to  this  vision,  but  they  shall  fall. 
though  helping  to  fulfil  the  vision,  they  shall  fall  in  the 
aim,  of  making  Judea  Independent.  15.  king  of .  J 
north— Antlochus  the  Great,  take  .  .  .  fenced  cities-, 
Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general,  met  Antlochus  at  Panea 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  defeated,  and  fie 
to  Sidon,  a  strongly  "  fenced  olty,"  where  he  was  forced  1 
surrender  chosen  people — Egypt's  choicest  army  wi 
sent  under  Eropns,  Meuocles,  and  Damoxenus,  to  dellvt 
Scopas,  but  In  vain.  ;  Iebomk.]  16.  he  that  comet 
against  him — Antlochus  coming  against  Ptolemy  Epipl 
anes.  glorious  land— Judea  (v.  41,  45;  ch.  8.  9 ;  Ezeklel  2 
6, 15).  by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed — lit.,  perfected ;  i.i 
completely  brought  under  his  sway.  Josephub  (Antiquitie 
12.  3.  3)  shows  that  the  meaning  Is  not,  that  the  Jen 
should  be  utterly  consumed :  for  Antlochus  favoured  thei 
for  taking  his  part  against  Ptolemy,  but  that  their  lao, 
should  be. tubjeeXed  to  him.  [Lengkebkk.  '  G aonus tran 
late-,  "  shall  be  perfected  by  him,"  i. «.,  shall  flourish  undt 
him.  ISng'ish  Version  gives  a  good  sense,  vit.,  that  Judc 
was  much  "  consumed  "  or  desolated  by  being  the  arena  C| 
conflict  between  the  combatants,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Tbjj 
gklles  refers  (v.  14),  "robbers  of  thy  people,"  to  the  Gei 
tiles,  once  oppressors,  attempting  to  restore  the  Jews  1 
their  land  by  mere  human  effort,  whereas  this  Is  to  be  e 
fectsd  only  by  Divine  Interposition :  their  attempt  is  fnt 
trated  (v.  16)  by  the  wilful  king,  who  makes  Judea  tt 
scene  of  his  military  operations.  17.  set  his  face— purpa 
steadfastly.  Antlochus'  purpose  was,  however,  ivrnt 
from  open  assault  to  wile,  by  his  war  with  the  Roma  us  1 
his  endeavour  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  the  limits  It  ha 
under  Seleucus  Nicator.  upright  ones — Jasher,  or  Jesht 
run  (Deuteronomy  32.  15;  Isaiah  44.  2);  the  epithet  appli€ 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  nation.  It  is  here  used  not  1 
praise;  for  In  v.  14  (see  Note)  they  are  called  "robbers,"  < 
men  of  violence,  factious  It  is  the  general  designation 
Israel,  as  having  Ood  for  their  God.  Probably  it  is  used  t 
rebuke  those  who  ought  o  have  been  God's  "uptight  onei 
for  confederating  wttn  ^<xi  -*ts  heathen  In  acts  of  violent 
(the  contrast  to  the  term  in  v.  14  favours  this),  thus  she 
he  do— instead  of  at  once  Invading  Ptolemy's  country  wll 
his  "  whole  strength,"  he  prepares  his  way  for  doing  so  t 
the  following  plan:  he  gives  to  Ptolemy  Eplphanes  h 
daughter  Cleopatra  In  marriage,  promising  Coelo-Syr 
and  Judea  as  a  dowry,  thus  securing  his  neutrality  in  tl 
war  with  Rome :  he  hoped  through  his  daughter  toobtal 
Syria,  Cllicia,  and  Lycla,  and  even  Egypt  Itself  at  las 
but  Cleopatra  favoured  her  husband  rather  than  h 
father,  and  so  defeated  his  scheme.  [Jerome.]  "Shesha 
not  stand  on  his  side."  18.  Isles— he  "  took  many  "  of  tl 
isles  in  the  jEgean  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  ax 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  prince  for  his  own  behalf  she 
cause  the  reproach  ...  to  cease — Lucius  Sciplo  Asia! 
.jus,  the  Roman  general,  by  routing  Antlochus  at  Ma 
nesia  (190  B.  c.),  caused  the  reproach  which  he  offfen 
Rome  by  inflicting  Injuries  on  Rome's  allies,  to  cea» 
He  did  It  for  his  own  glory,  without  his  own  reproach 
with  untarnished  reputation.  19.  Then  he  shall  tui 
,  .  .  toward  .  .  .  his  own  land — compelled  by  Rome 
relinquish  all  his  territory  west  of  the  Taurus,  and  defn 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  garrisoned  the  clttes  left 
him.  stumble  .  .  .  not  be  found— attempting  to  plund' 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elymals  by  night,  whetto 
through  avarice,  or  the  want  of  money  to  pay  the  trl  sn 
mposed  by  Rome  (a  thousand  talents),  he  was  siain  will 
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''  Its  toldiers  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Inhabitants  (J Fans, 
ft  12],  SO.  in  his  estate— in  Antlochus'  stead:  his  suo- 
""  BMor,  Seleucus  Phllopater,  his  son.  In  Uie  glory  of  the 
'''  ilngdom  —i.  e„  inheriting  It  by  hereditary  right.  Maurer 
*   ^anslatei,  "one  who  shall  cause  the  tax-gatherer  (Hello- 

I  orus)  to  pass  through  the  glory  of  the  kingdom,"  i.  «., 
"  udea,  "  the  glorious  land  "  (v.  16,  41 ;  oh.  8.  9).  Simon,  a 
'   lenjaniite.  In  spite  against  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest, 

II  ^ve  Information  of  the  treasures  In  the  Jewish  temple ; 
J"  ad  Seleucus  having  reunited  to  Syria  Coelo-Syrla  and 
'.'    alestine,  the  dowry  formerly  given  by  Antlochus  the 

treat  to  Cleopatra,  Ptolemy's  wife,  sent  Hellodorus  to 
""    erusalem  to  plunder  the  temple.     This  is  narrated,  2 
f>l    laccabees   3.  4,  <fec.     (Contrast  Zecbarlah   9.  8,   "No  op- 
}  pressor  shall  pass  through  .  .  .  any  more."    with  in  few 
f'    lays  .  .  .  destroyed— after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  which 
"'  Irere  "  few  "  compared  with  the  thirty-seven  years  of  An- 
111  lochus'  reign.    Hellodorus,  the  instrument  of  Seleucus' 
"  acr  liege,  was  made  by  God  the  Instrument  of  his  punlsh- 
^  nent.    Seeking  the  crown,  In  the  absence  at  Rome  of  8e- 
1   eocus'  only  son  and  heir,  Demetrius,  he  poisoned  Seleu- 
'"'  ius.    But  Antlochus  Eplphanes,  Seleucus'  brother,  by  the 
11   telp  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamos,  succeeded    to  the 
''l    hrone,  175  R.  C.    neither  In  anger,  nor  In  battle — not  In 
f'    i  popular  outbreak,  nor  In  open  battle.    SI.  vile — Antlo- 
'   thus,  called  Eplphanes,  i.  e.,  the  illustrious,  for  vindicating 
*"  he  claims  of  the  royal  line  against  Hellodorus,  was  nick- 
named, by  a  play  of  sounds,  Epimanes,  u  e,,  the  madman, 
for  his  mad  freaks  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king.     He 
brould  carouse  with  the  lowest  of  the  people  bathe  with 
them  in  the  public  baths,  and  foolishly  jest  and  throw 
itones  at  passers-by  [Poltb.  26. 10].    Hence,  as  also  for  his 
Israfty  supplanting  of  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir,  from 
Itae  throne,  he  Is  termed  "  vile."    they  shall  not  give  .  .  . 
'kingdom  i   but  .  .  .  by  flatteries — the  nation  shall  not, 
by  a  public  act,  confer  the  kingdom  on  him,  but  he  shall 
obtain  it  by  artifice,  "nattering"  Eumenes  and  Attains 
at  Pergamos  to  help  him,  and,  as  he  had  seen  candidates 
at  Rome  doing,  canvassing  the  Syrian  people  high  and 
low,  one  by  one,  with  embraces  [Lrvr.  41.  20].    SS.  snail 
thr y  be  overflown  .  .   .  before  him— Antlochus  Eplph- 
anes   shall   Invade    Egypt    with    overwhelming    forces. 
prlne*  of  the  covenant — Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  son  of 
Cleopatra,  Antlochus'  sister,  who  was  Joined  In  covenant 
With  him.     Ptolemy's  guardians,  whilst  he  was  a  boy, 
sought  to  recover  from  Eplphanes  CoBlo-Syrla  and  Pales- 
tine, which  had  been  promised  by  Antlochus  the  Great 
is  Cleopatra's  dowry  In  marrying  Ptolemy  Eplphanes. 
Hence  arose  the  war.     Phllometer's  generals  were  van- 
quished, and  Peluslum,  the  key  of  Egypt,  taken  by  Antlo- 
chus, 171  b.  c.    S3.  Trkgklles  notes  three  divisions  In  the 
'history  of  the  "vile  person,"  which  Is  continued  to  the 
'end  of  the  chapter:  (1.)  His  rise  (v.  21,  22).    (2.)  The  time 
"  from  his  making  the  covenant  to  the  taking  away  of  the 
r  lally  sacrifice  and  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation (v.  23-31).    (3.)  His  career  of  blasphemy,  to  his  de- 
struction (v.  32-45) ;  the  latter  two  periods  answering  to  the 
"week"  of  years  of  his  "  covenant  with  many"  (via.,  in 
Israel)  (ch.  9.  27),  and  the  last  being  the  dosing  half  week 
jf  ch.  9.   But  the  context  so  accurately  agrees  with  the  re- 
lations of  Antlochus  to  Ptolemy  that  the  primary  ref- 
erence seems  to  be  to  the  "  league "  between  them.    An- 
1  fttj/jneaKj/,  Antichrist's  relations  towards  Israel  are  prob- 
|  ably  delineated.     Cf.  ch.  8. 11,  25,  with  v.  22  here,  "prinoe 
of  the  covenant."    -work  deceitfully — feigning  friend- 
ship to  young  Ptolemy,  as  If  he  wished  to  order  his  king- 
dom for  him,  he  took  possession  of  Memphis  and  all 
Egypt  ("  the  fattest  places,"  v.  34)  as  far  as  Alexandria. 
with  a  small  people — at  first,  to  throw  off  suspicion,  his 
forces    were    small.     S4.   peaceably— Ut.,   unexpectedly; 
under  the  guise  of  friendship  he  seized  Ptolemy  Philom- 
eter.   he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  done — 
tis   predecessors,  kings   of  8yrla,  had   always   coveted 
Egypt,  but  In  vain :  he  alone  made  himself  master  of  It. 
scatter  among  them  .  .  .  prey— among  bis  followers  (1 
Uaocabees    1.  19).       forecast    hi*    devices    against   .   .   . 
-M-«»ngholds—  he  shall  form  a  studied  scheme  for  mak- 
«ng  himself  master  of  the  Egyptian  fortresses.    He  gained 


them  all  except  Alexandria,  which  successfully  reaistec 
him.  Retaining  to  himself  Peluslum,  he  retired  to  Judea. 
where,  In  revenge  for  the  Joy  shown  by  the  Jews  at.  the  re- 
port of  his  death,  which  led  them  to  a  revolt,  he  subdued 
Jerusalem  by  storm  or  stratagem,  for  a  time— his  rag« 
shall  not  be  for  ever;  It  is  but  for  a  time  limited  by  God. 
Calvin  makes  "for  a  time  "  In  antithesis  to  "  unexpect- 
edly," In  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  He  suddenly  mas- 
tered the  weaker  cities :  he  had  to  "  forecast  his  plans  " 
more  gradually  ("for  a  time")  as  to  how  to  gain  the 
stronger  fortresses.  SS.  A  fuller  detail  of  what  was  sum- 
marily stated  (v.  22-24).  This  Is  the  first  of  Antlochus 
three  (v.  29)  open  Invasions  of  Egypt,  against  the  king 
of  the  south— against  Ptolemy  Philometer.  Subse- 
quently, Ptolemy  Physcon  (the  Gross),  or  Euergetes  II., 
was  made  king  by  the  Egyptians,  as  Ptolemy  Philometer 
was  In  Antlochus'  hands,  great  army— as  distinguished 
from  the  "  small  people  "  (v.  23)  with  which  he  first  came 
This  was  his  first  open  expedition ;  he  was  emboldened  by 
success  to  it.  Antlochus  "entered  Egypt  with  an  over- 
whelming multitude,  with  chariots,  elephants,  and  cav- 
alry" (1  Maccabees  1.  17).  stirred  up— by  the  necessity, 
thongh  naturally  indolent,  not  stand— Philometer  was 
defeated,  they  shall  forecast,  Ac. — his  own  nobles  shall 
frame  treacherous  "  devices  "  against  him  (see  v.  28).  Eu- 
loeus  and  Lenoeus  mal-administered  his  affairs.  Antlo- 
chus, when  checked  at  last  at  Alexandria,  left  Ptolemy 
Philometer  at  Memphis  as  king,  pretending  that  his 
whole  object  was  to  support  Phllometer's  claims  against 
the  usurper  Physcon.  S6.  they  that  feed  of  .  .  .  his 
meat — those  from  whom  he  might  naturally  have  looked 
for  help,  his  Intimates  and  dependants  (Psalm  41. 9;  John 
18.  18) ;  his  ministers  and  guardians,  his  army  shall 
overflow— Phllometer's  army  shall  be  dissipated  as 
water.  The  phrase  is  used  of  overflowing  numbers,  usually 
in  a  victorious  sense,  but  here  in  the  sense  of  defeat,  the  very 
numbers  which  ordinarily  ensure  victory,  hastening  the 
defeat  through  mismanagement,  many  shall  fall  down 
slain — (1  Maccabees  1. 18,  "  many  fell  wounded  to  death  ".) 
Antlochus,  when  he  might  have  slain  all  In  the  battle  near 
Peluslum,  rode  around  and  ordered  the  enemy  to  be  take  n 
alive,  the  fruit  of  whioh  policy  was,  he  soon  gained  Pelu- 
slum and  all  Egypt  [Diodobus  Sictjxub,  26. 77].  37.  both . . . 
hearts  ...  to  do  mischief— each  to  the  other,  speak  lies 
at  one  table— they  shall,  under  the  semblanoe  of  inti- 
macy, at  Memphis  try  to  deceive  one  another  (Notes,  v.  8, 
26).  It  shall  not  prosper— neither  of  them  shall  carry  hit 
point  at  this  time,  yet  the  end  shall  be — "  the  end"  of 
the  contest  between  them  Is  reserved  for  "the  time 
appointed"  (t>.  29,  80).  S8.  (1  Maccabees  1.  19,  20,  Ac.) 
against  the  holy  covenant— on  his  way  back  to  Syria, 
he  attacked  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Jehovah's  cove- 
nant-people, slew  80,000,  took  40,000  prisoners,  and  sold 
40,000  as  slaves  (2  Maccabees  5.  5-14).  he  shall  do  exploits 
—he  shall  effect  his  purpose.  Guided  by  Menelaus,  the 
high  priest,  he  entered  the  sanctuary  with  blasphemies, 
took  away  the  gold  and  sliver  vessels,  sacrificed  swine  on 
the  altar,  and  sprinkled  broth  of  the  flesh  through  the 
temple  (2  Maccabees  5. 15-21).  SO.  At  the  time  appointed 
— "  the  time"  spoken  of  In  v.  27.  return— his  second  open 
Invasion  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  suspecting 
Antloohns'  designs  with  Physcon,  hired  mercenaries  from 
Greece.  Whereupon  Antlochus  advanced  with  a  fleet  and 
an  army,  demanding  the  cession  to  him  of  Cyprus,  Peln- 
sium,  and  the  country  adjoining  the  Peluslac  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  It  shall  not  be  as  the  former— not  successful 
as  the  former  expedition.  Poplllus  Lcenas,  the  Roman 
ambassador,  met  him  at  Eleusls,  four  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, and  presented  him  the  decree  of  the  senate;  or 
Antlochus  replying  that  he  would  consider  what  he  was 
to  do,  Poplllus  drew  a  line  round  him  with  a  rod,  and 
said,  I  must  have  a  reply  to  give  to  the  senate  before  you 
leave  this  circle.  Antlochus  submitted,  and  retired  from 
Egypt;  and  his  fleets  withdrew  from  Cyprus,  or  as  Ch< 
latter— that  mentioned  in  v.  42,  48.  [TBJtQsax,i».]  Or, 
making  this  the  third  expedition,  the  sense  is  "  not  as  th« 
first  or  as  the  second"  expeditions.  [Pisoatok.]  Rathe, 
"not  as  the  former,  so  shall  be  this  latter"  expedltles. 
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.iiu&DTtva.]  30.  ships  of  Chittim — the  Roman  ambassa- 
&s»rs  arriving  In  Macedonian  Grecian  vessels  (see  Note, 
Jeremiah  2.  10).  Chittim,  properly  Q/prian,  so  called  from 
a  Phoenician  colony  In  Cyprus;  then  the  islands  and 
Boasts  of  the  Mediterranean  in  general,  grieved — hum- 
Wed  and  dispirited  through  fear  of  Rome.  Indignation 
Against  the  holy  covenant — Indignant  that  meantime 
Ood's  worship  had  been  restored  at  Jerusalem,  he  gives 
vent  to  his  wrath  at  the  cheek  given  him  by  Rome,  on  the 
Jews,  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  ,  .  , 
novenant — viz.,  with  the  apostal.es  In  the  nation  (1  Macca- 
bees L  11- 15).  Menelaus  and  other  .Tews  Instigated  the 
king  against  their  religion  and  country;  learning  from 
Greek  philosophy  that  all  religious  are  good  enough  to 
keep  the  masses  in  check.  These  had  cast  off  circumcis- 
ion and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  tor  Greet  customs.  An- 
»lochus,  on  his  way  home,  sent  Apollonlus  (167  b.  o.)  with 
23.0(H)  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  two  years  after  Its  capture  by 
himself.  Apollonlus  slew  multitudes,  dismantled  and 
pillaged  the  city.  They  then,  from  a  fortress  which  they 
built  commanding  the  temple,  fell  on  and  slew  the  wor- 
shippers; so  that  the  temple  service  was  discontinued. 
Also,  Antlochus  decreed  that  all,  on  pain  of  death,  should 
conform  to  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  temple  was  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter  Olympius.  Identifying  himself  with 
that  god,  with  fanatical  haughtiness  he  wished  to  make 
his  own  worship  universal  (1  Maccabees  1.  41 ;  2  Maccabees 
8.  7).  This  was  the  gravest  peril  which  ever  heretofore 
threatened  revealed  religion,  the  holy  people,  and  the 
theocracy  on  earth,  for  none  of  the  previous  world- 
rulers  had  Interfered  with  the  religious  worship  of  the 
covenant  people,  when  subject  to  them  (ch.  4.  81-34  ;  6.  27, 
28;  Ezra  L  2,4;  7.12;  Nehemiah  2.18).  Hence  arose  the 
need  of  such  a  forewarning  of  the  covenant  people  as  to 
him— so  accurate,  that  Porphyry,  the  adversary  of  revela- 
tion, saw  It  was  hopeless  to  deny  Its  correspondence  with 
history,  but  argued  from  its  accuracy  that  it  must  have 
been  written  subsequent  to  the  event.  Bnt  as  Messianic 
events  are  foretold  in  Daniel,  the  Jews,  the  adversaries 
of  Jesus,  would  never  have  forged  the  prophecies  which 
confirm  nls  claims.  The  ninth  chapter  was  to  comfort 
the  faithful  Jews,  In  the  midst  of  the  "abominations" 
•gainst  "  the  covenant,"  with  the  prospect  of  Messiah  who 
would  "  confirm  the  covenant."  He  would  show  by  bring- 
ing salvation,  and  yet  abolishing  sacrifices,  that  the  tem- 
ple service  which  they  so  grieved  after,  was  not  absolutely 
necessary;  thus  the  correspondence  of  phraseology  would 
suggest  comfort  (cf.  ch.  9.  27  with  ch.  11.  30,  81).  31.  arms 
— viz.,  of  the  human  body;  not  weapons;  human  forces. 
tte«y —  Antlochus'  hosts  confederate  with  the  apostate 
Israelites ;  these  latter  attain  the  climax  of  guilt,  when 
they  not  only,  as  before,  "forsake  the  covenant"  {v.  30), 
but  "do  wickedly  against"  It  (v.  32),  turning  complete 
heathens.  Here  Antlochus'  actings  are  described  In  lan- 
guage which  reach  beyond  him  the  type,  to  Antichrist 
the  antitype  [Jkkosikj  (just  as  in  Psalm  72.  many  things 
are  said  of  Solomon  the  type,  which  are  only  applicable 
to  (Jhrlst  the  Antitype);  Including  perhaps  Rome,  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  rinai  personal  Antichrist.  Sib  Isaac 
Nkwtoi«  refers  the  rest  of  the  chapter  from  this  venae  to 
the  Romans,  translating,  "after  him  arms  (te.,  the  Romans) 
shall  stand  up;"  at  the  very  time  that  Antlochus  left 
Egypt,  the  Romans  conquered  Macedon,  thus  finishing 
the  reign  ol  Daniel's  third  beast;  so  here  the  prophet 
naturally  proceeds  to  the  fourth  beast.  J  kbomk'8  view  Is 
(Simpler;  for  the  narrative  seems  to  continue  the  history 
of  Antlochus,  though  with  features  only  In  type  applicable 
to  him,  fully  to  Antichrist,  sanctuary  of  strength — not 
only  naturally  a  place  of  strength,  whence  it  held  out  to 
the  last  against  the  besiegers,  but  chiefly  the  spiritual 
stronghold  of  the  covenant  people  (Psalm  48. 1-8, 12-14). 
Apollonlus  "polluted"  It  with  altars  to  idols  and  sacri- 
fices of  swine's  flesh,  after  having  "taken  away  the  daily 
sacrifice"  (see  JYote,  ch.  8.  11).  place  .  .  .  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate — i.  «.,  that  pollutes  the  temple  (ch. 
S.  12,  18).  Or  rather,  "  the  abomination  of  the  desolator," 
Antlochus  Kpiphanes  (1  Maccabees  L  29,  87-49).  Ct  ch. 
1  23,  wherein  the  autl typical  desntating  abomination  of 
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Rome  (the  eagle  standard,  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  sacrifice 
to  by  Titos'  soldiers  within  the  sacred  preclnoU,  at  tfc 
destruction  of  Jerusalem),  of  Mohammed,  and  of  the  fltu 
Antichrist,  is  foretold.  1  Maccabees  1.54,  uses  the  tst 
phrase,  "the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Oasleu,  In  til 
146th  year,  they  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  on  til 
altar;"  viz.,  an  Idol-altar  and  image  of  Jupiter  Olymplai 
erected  upon  Jehovah's  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  "Abon! 
lnation  Is  the  common  name  for  an  idol  In  the  Old  Test* 
ment.  The  Roman  emperor  Adrian's  erection  of  a  temp] 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  where  the  temple  of  God  had  stoot 
132  a.  d.  ;  also  the  erection  of  the  Mohammedan  mosqn 
of  Omar  In  the  same  place  (It  Is  striking,  Mohammedal 
ism  began  to  prevail  in  610  a.  d.,  only  about  three  yeaj 
of  the  time  when  Popery  assumed  the  temporal  power;! 
and  the  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  In  the  splrltni] 
temple,  and  the  final  blasphemy  of  the  personal  Anti 
Christ  in  the  literal  temple  (2Thessalonlans  2.),  may  all  t( 
antltyplcally  referred  to  here  under  Antlochus  the  t; 
and  the  Old  Testament  Antichrist.  3*.  (1  Maccabees  1. 61 
corrupt— seduce  to  apostasy,  by  flatteries — promises  o, 
favour,  people  that  .  .  .  know  their  God — the  Macotj 
bees  and  their  followers  (1  Maccabees  1.  82,  83).  33.  the! 
that  understand— who  know  and  keep  the  truth  of  Go 
(Isaiah  11.  2).  Instruct  many — in  their  duty  to  God  an 
the  law,  not  to  apostatize,  yet  they  shall  fall— as  Elea 
ear  (2  Maccabees  6. 18,  Ac).  They  shall  be  sorely  perwl 
cuted,  even  to  death  (Hebrews  11.  35,  36,  87;  2  Maoot 
bees  6.,  7).  Their  enemies  took  advantage  of  th 
Sabbath  to  slay  them  on  the  day  when  they  would  nc 
fight.  Tregelles  thinks,  from  comparison  with  ».  & 
it  Is  the  people  who  "fall,"  not  those  of  understanding 
Bnt  t>.  35  makes  the  latter  "  fall,"  not  an  unmeaning  repetl 
tlon;  In  v.  33  they  fall  (die)  by  persecution;  In  v.  35  the 
fall  (spiritually)  for  a  time  by  their  own  weakness,  flam 
— In  caves,  whither  they  had  retired  to  keep  the  Sabbatl 
Antlochus  caused  some  to  be  roasted  alive  (2  Maccabees ' 
8-5).  many  days— rather,  "  certain  days,"  as  in  oh.  8.  2 
Josephcs  (Antiquities,  12.  7.  8,  7)  tells  us  the  persecutlo 
lasted  for  three  years  (1  Maccabees  1.  59 ;  4.  54 ;  2  Maccabet 
10.  1-7).  34.  a  little  help— the  liberty  obtained  by  th 
Maccabean  heroes  for  the  Jews  was  of  but.  short  duratioi 
They  soon  fell  under  the  Romans  and  Herodlans,  an 
ever  since  every  attempt  to  free  them  from  Gentile  rnl 
has  only  aggravated  their  sad  lot.  The  period  of  th 
world-times  (Gentile  rule)  Is  the  period  of  depression  o 
the  theocracy,  extending  from  the  exile  tothemlllennlun: 
fRoos.]  The  more  Immediate  reference  seems  to  be,  th 
forces  of  Mattathlas  and  his  five  sons  were  originally  /»»! 
(1  Maccabees  2).  many  shall  cleave  to  thein — as  was  th 
ease  under  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  was  thus  able  success 
fully  to  resist  Antlochus.  with  flatteries — those  who  ha 
deserted  the  Jewish  cause  In  persecution,  now,  when  sucL 
cess  attended  the  Jewish  arms,  Joined  the  Maccabeai 
standard,  e.g.,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Zecharias,  Azarl&s,  <fc< 
(1  Maccabees  5.  55-57 ;  2  Maccabees  12.  40;  18.  21).  Macke 
explains  it,  of  those  who  through  fear  of  the  Maccabeei 
severity  against  apostates  Joined  them,  though  ready 
If  It  suited  their  purpose,  to  desert  them  (1  Maccabee 
2.44;  3.58).  3».  to  try  them— the  design  of  affliction 
Image  from  metals  tried  with  fire,  to  pnrge— even  in  th 
elect  there  are  dregs  which  need  to  be  purged  out  (1  Pete 
1.7).  Hence  they  are  allowed  to  fall  for  a  time;  notflnall; 
(2  Chronicles  32. 31 ;  Luke  22.  31).  Image  from  wheat  clearei 
of  its  chaff  by  the  wind,  make  .  .  .  white— Image  fron 
eloth  (Revelation  7.  9).  to  .  .  .  time  of  .  .  ,  end— God  wil 
not  suffer  His  people  to  be  persecuted  without  llmitatloi 
(1  Corinthians  10. 13).  The  godly  are  to  wait  patiently  fa 
"the  end"  of  '  Vie  time"  of  trial;  "for  it  Is  (to  last)  y 
for  a  time  appointed"  by  God.  38.  The  wilful  king  hers 
though  primarily  Antlochus,  Is  antltyplcally  and  malnl; 
Antichrist,  the  seventh  head  of  the  seven-headed  and  ten 
horned  beast  of  Revelation  18.,  and  the  "  beast"  of  A 
jreddon  (Revelation  16.  IS,  16;  19.  19).  Borne  Identify  hin 
witA  the  revived  French  emperorship,  the  eighth  head  o» 
the  boast  (Revelation  17.  11),  who  is  to  usurp  the  kingly 
as  the  7»ope  has  the  priestly,  dignity  of  Christ—  the 
Messiah  c*  the  Jews,  who  will  "plant  his  tabernacle 
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j  w'«*u  uie  ««ati  in  the  holy  taountain,"  "exalting  hlinselt 
j  »bove  every  god"  (2  Thessalonians  2.  4;  Revelation  18.  6, 
]  I).  This  last  clause  only  In  part  holds  good  of  Antlochus ; 
1 'tor  though  he  assumed  Divine  honours,  Identifying  hiin- 
j  «eK  with  Jupiter  Olyrnplus,  yet  It  wag  for  that  god  he 
■  claimed  them;  still  it  applies  to  him  as  the  type,    speak 

I  ' mniTclloiu  things  against  .  .  .  God  of  god* — so  oh.  7. 
J1  B,  as  to  the  "  little  horn,"  which  seemingly  Identifies  the 

II  rwo  (cf.  ch,  8.  26).  Autiochus  forbade  the  worship  of  Je- 
If  jovah  by  a  decree  "  marvellous"  for  1U  wickedness :  thus 
If  jt  was  a  type  of  Antichrist.  Cf.  ch.  7.  8,  "  a  mouth  speak  - 
1 '  iBg  great  things."  indignation  ....  accomplished — 
J!  God's  visitation  of  wrath  on  the  Jews  for  their  sins  (ch.  8. 
1  19).  that  .  .  .  determined— (Ch. 9. 28, 27;  10. 21.)  3T.  Neither 
J.  .  .  regard  .  .  .  the  desire  of  women — (Cf.  Ezeklel  24.  18, 
V 18.)  The  wife,  as  the  desire  of  man's  eyes,  is  the  symbol 
J1  of  the  tenderest  relations  (2  Samuel  1.28).  Antlochus 
F  would  set  at  naught  even  their  entreaties  that  he  should 
V  oease  from  his  attack  on  Jehovah's  worship.  [Polanus.] 
J'Mauker  refers  It  to  Antlochus'  attack  on  the  temple  of 

'  the  Syrian  Venus,  worshipped  by  women  (1  Maccabees  6. 1, 
[  4c. ;  2  Maccabees  1.  18).  Newton  refers  it  to  Rome's  "  for- 
}  bidding  to  marry."  Elliott  rightly  makes  the  an tl typical 
Preference  be  to  Messiah.  Jewish  women  desired  to  be 
]  mothers  with  a  view  to  Him,  the  promised  seed  of  the  wo- 
man (Genesis  30.  23;  Luke  1.  25.  28).  nor  regard  any  god 
—(2  Thessaloulans  2.  4.)  38.  God  of  forces— probably 
Jupiter  Capitollnus,  to  whom  Antlochus  began  to  erect  a 
temple  at  Antloch  [Livy,  41.  20J.  Translate,  "  He  shall 
honour  the  god  of  fortr -esses  on  his  basis,"  i.  «.,  the  base  of 
the  statue.  Newton  translates,  "And  the  god  '  Mahuzzim' 
(guardians,  i.  e.,  saints  adored  as  'protectors'  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches)  shall  he  honour."  honour  with 
gold,  &c— cf.  Revelation  17.  4  as  to  Antiochus'  antitype, 
Antichrist.  39.  Newton  translates,  "to  the  defenders  of 
Vahuzzim  (the  monks  and  priests  who  uphold  saint-wor- 
•hip),  together  with  the  strange  god  whom  he  shall  ac- 
knowledge, he  shall  multiply  honour."  English  Version  Is 
better:  He  shall  do  (exploits)  in  the  most  strong  holds  ((. 
*.,  shall  succeed  against  them)  with  a  strange  god  (under 
Ike  auspices  of  a  god  which  he  worshipped  not  before,  viz., 
Inplter  Capitollnus,  whose  worship  he  Imported  Into  his 
janplre  from  Rome).  Antiochus  succeeded  against  Jerusa- 
em,  Sidon,  Pelnsium,  Memphis,  cause  them— Antlochus 
t caused"  his  followers  and  the  apostates  "to  rule  over 
many"  Jews,  having  "divided  their  land"  (Judea),  "for 
gain"  (i.  «.,  as  a  reward  for  their  compliance).  44».  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  this  with  Antiochas'  history  Is, 
no  historian  but  Pobphtby  mentions  an  expedition  of 
his  into  Egypt  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  This  v.  40, 
therefore,  may  be  a  recapitulation  summing  up  the  facts 
Of  the  first  expedition  to  Egypt  (b.  c.  171,  170),  In  v.  22,  25; 
and  41,  the  former  invasion  of  Judea,  in  v.  28;  42,  43,  the 
second  and  third  invasions  of  Egypt  (169  and  168  b.  o.)  in 
b.  23,  24,  29,  80.  Atjberlbn  takes  rather  Pokphyky'8 
statement,  that  Antiochus,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign  (166,  165  b.  a),  Invaded  Egypt  again,  and  took  Pales- 
tine on  his  way.  The  "  tidings"  (v.  44)  as  to  the  revolt  of 
tributary  nations  then  led  him  to  the  East.  Porphyry's 
statement  that  Antlochus  starting  from  Egypt  took  Arad 
In  Judah,  and  devastated  all  Phoenicia,  agrees  with  v.  45; 
then  he  turned  to  check  Artaxlas,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
died  in  the  Persian  town  Tabes,  164  B.  c,  as  both  Polyb- 
ttjs  and  Pobphyky  agree.  Doubtless,  antltypically,  the 
flnal  Antichrist,  and  its  predecessor  Mohammed,  are  In- 
tended, to  whom  the  language  may  be  more  rally  applica- 
ble thau  to  Antiochus  the  type.  The  Saracen  Arabs  "of 
the  south"  "  pushed  at"  the  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  and 
deprived  him  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  Turks  of  "the 
north"  not  merely  pushed  at,  but  destroyed  the  Greek  em- 
pire; therefore  more  is  said  of  them  than  of  the  Saracens, 
rhelr  "horsemen'  are  specified,  being  their  chief  strength. 
Their  standards  still  are  horse  tails.  Their  "ships,"  too, 
Often  gained  the  victory  over  Venice,  the  great  naval 
power  of  Europe  in  that  day.  They  "overflowed"  Western 
Asia,  and  then  "passed  over"  into  Europe,  fixing  their 
•eat  ot  empire  at  Constantinople  under  Mohammed  IX 
Wbwto*. J  41.  Antiooh  us. according  to  Posj-hyky,  maroh- 


ing  against  Ptolemy,  thougn  ne  turned  from  his  ecu  rise,  m. 
wreak  his  wrath  on  the  Jews,  did  not  meddle  with  Eduau 
Moab,  and  Ammou  on  the  side  of  Judea.  In  1  Maoci 
4.  61;  5.  8,  Ac.,  It  is  stated  that  he  used  their  help  in  on:«n 
Ing  the  Jews,  of  whom  they  were  the  ancient  enemies.  v:i 
Isaiah  11.  14,  as  to  Israel's  future  retribution.  Just  as  tli. 
Maccabees  made  war  on  them  as  the  friends  of  Antlochm 
(1  Maccabees  5).  Antltypically,  the  Turks  under  Selim  en- 
tered Jerusalem  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  and  retain  "  the. 
glorious  land"  of  Palestine  to  this  day.  But  they  never 
could  conquer  the  Arabs,  who  are  akin  to  Edom,  Moab,  anil 
Ammon  (Genesis  16.  12).  So  in  the  case  of  the  flnal  Anti- 
christ. 4»,  43.  Egypt .  .  .  Libyans  .  .  .  Ethiopians—  the 
latter  two,  being  the  allies  of  the  first,  served  under  An- 
tlochus when  he  conquered  Egypt.  Antltypically,  Egypt, 
though  it  held  out  long  under  the  Mamelukes,  in  1517  a.  B. 
fell  under  the  Turks.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  others  parts  of 
Africa,  are  still  under  them,  at  his  steps— following  him 
(Margin,  Exodus  11.  8;  Judges  4. 10).  44.  tidings  out  of  th« 
east  and  out  of  the  north— Artaxlas,  king  of  Armenia, 
his  vassal,  had  revolted  In  the  north,  and  Arsaces,  leader 
of  the  Parthians,  in  the  east  (1  Maccabees  8.  10,  <fcc,  37; 
Tacitcs,  H.  6.  8).  In  147  b.  c.  Antlochus  went  on  the  expe- 
dition against  them,  on  the  return  from  which  he  died. 
great  fury— at  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  successes 
under  Judas  Maccabeus,  whence  he  desired  to  replenish 
his  treasury  with  means  to  prosecute  the  war  with  them  ; 
also  at  Artaxlas  and  Arsaces,  and  their  respective  fol- 
lowers. De  Bukgh  makes  the  "tidings"  which  rouse  bii 
fury,  to  be  concerning  the  Jews'  restoration  :  such  may  be 
the  antitypical  reference.  45.  plant  .  ,  .  between  the 
seas— the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  tabernacle* 
of  .  .  .  palace — his  palacelike  military  tents,  such  as  Ori- 
ental princes  travel  with.  See  Note,  v.  40,  as  to  the  time 
of  Antlochus'  attack  on  Judea,  and  his  subsequent  "  end' 
at  Tabes,  which  was  caused  by  chagrin  both  at  hearing 
that  his  forces  under  Lyslas  were  overcome  by  the  Jews, 
and  at  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against  the  temple  of 
Elymais  (2  Maccabees  9.  5).  holy  mountain — Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Zlou.  The  desolation  of  the  sanctuary  by 
Antlochus,  and  also  the  desecration  of  the  consecrated 
ground  round  Jerusalem  by  the  Idolatrous  Roman  en- 
signs, as  also  by  the  Mohammedan  mosque,  and,  finally, 
by  the  last  Antichrist,  is  referred  to.  So  the  last  Anti- 
christ is  to  sit  upon  "the  mount  of  the  congregation" 
(Isaiah  14.  13),  but  "shall  be  brought  down  to  hell"  (ot 
Note,  ch.  7.  28;  2  Thessalonians  2.  8). 

CHAPTER   XII. 

Ver.  1-13.  Conclusion  of  the  Vision  (chs.  10.-12.)  anu 
Epilogue  to  the  Book.  Cf.  v.  4,  13 ;  as  v.  6,  7  refer  to  ch. 
7.  25,  t.  e.,  to  the  time  of  Antichrist,  so  the  subsequent  v. 
8-12  treat  of  the  time  of  Antlochus  (cf.  v.  11  wltn  oh.  11.  3i), 
thus  putting  together  in  one  summary  view  the  two  great 
periods  of  distress.  The  political  resurrection  of  the  Jewe 
under  the  Maccabees  is  the  starting-point  of  transition  to 
the  literal  resurrection  about  to  follow  the  destmctlon  of 
Antichrist  by  Christ's  coming  In  glory.  The  lauguage 
passes  here  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  remote  event,  to 
which  alone  it  is  fully  applicable.  1.  at  that  time — typi- 
cally, towards  the  close  of  Antlochus'  reign  ;  antUypicaUy, 
the  time  when  Antichrist  Is  to  be  destroyed  at  ChrisV* 
coming.  Michael — the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  ("thy 
people"),  (ch.  10.  13).  The  transactions  on  earth  affecting 
God's  people  have  their  correspondences  in  heaven,  in 
the  conflict  between  good  and  bad  angels;  so  at  the  last 
great  contest  on  earth  which  shall  decide  the  ascendency 
of  Christianity  (Revelation  12.7-10).  An  archangel,  not 
the  Lord  Jesus-;  for  he  is  distinguished  from  "  the  Lord'- 
in  Jude  9.  there  shall  be  — rather,  "it  shall  be."  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was — partially  applicable  to 
the  time  of  Antlochus,  who  was  the  first  sub  verier  of  the 
Jews'  religion,  and  persecutor  of  its  professors,  which  ist 
other  world-power  had  done.  Fully  applicable  to  tne  last 
times  of  Antichrist,  and  his  persecutions  of  Israel  re 
stored  to  Palestine.  Satan  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  »» 
unhindered,  unparalleled  energy  (Isaiah  26.20,2)      J«t» 
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miah  80.  7;  Matthew  24.21;  cf.  oh.  8.  24,  26;  11.  88).  thy 
people  ihall  be  delivered — (Romans  11.  26.)  The  same 
deliverance  of  Israel  as  in  Zecharlah  13.8,9,  "the  third 
pert  .  .  .  brought  through  the  fire  .  .  .  refined  as  silver." 
The  remnant  in  Israel  spared,  as  not  having  Joined  in  the 
Antlchrlstian  blasphemy  (Revelation  14.  9,  10) ;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  who  have  confessed  Christ  before 
His  coming,  "  the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace"  (Romans  11.  5),  part  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  first-born 
who  will  share  His  millennial  reign  In  glorified  bodies ; 
the  spared  remnant  (Isaiah  10.  21)  will  only  know  the 
Lord  Jesus  when  they  see  Him,  and  when  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication  Is  poured  out  on  them.  [Tkkgkl- 
les.]  ■written  In  the  book — viz.,  of  God's  secret  purpose, 
48  destined  for  deliverance  (Psalm  56.  8;  69.28;  Luke  10.20; 
Revelation  20. 15 ;  21.  27).  Metaphor  from  a  muster-roll 
of  citizens  (Nehemiah  7.  5).  'i.  many  .  .  .  that  sleep— 
"  many  from  among  the  sleepers  .  .  .  these  shall  be  unto 
everlasting  life ;  but  those  (the  rest  of  the  sleepers  who  do 
not  awake  at  this  time)  shall  be  unto  shame."  [Tregel- 
lsb.]  Not  the  general  resurrection,  but  that  of  those  who 
■hare  in  the  first  resurrection ;  the  rest  of  the  dead  being 
mot  to  rise  till  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  (Revelation 
». »,  5,  6;  cf.  1  Corinthians  15.23;  1  Thessalonians  4.16). 
Israel's  national  resurrection,  and  the  first  resurrection 
of  the  elect  Church,  are  similarly  connected  with  the 
Lord's  coming  forth  out  of  His  place  to  punish  the  earth 
in  Isaiah  28.  19,  21 ;  27.  6.  Cf.  Isaiah  25.  6-9.  The  Jewish 
commentators  support  Tregelles.  Auberlek  thinks 
the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  resurrection  is  Introduced 
in  this  verse  is  an  incitement  to  faithful  perseverance  In 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus;  and  that  there  is  no  chron- 
ological connection  between  the  time  of  trouble  In  v.  1 
and  the  resurrection  in  v.  2;  whence  the  phrase,  "at  that 
time,"  twice  occurs  in  v.  1,  but  no  fixing  of  time  In  v.  2,3: 
2  Maccabees  7.  9,  14,  23,  shows  the  fruit  of  this  prophecy  in 
animating  the  Maccabean  mother  and  her  sons  to  brave 
death,  whilst  confessing  the  resurrection  in  words  like 
those  here.  Cf.  Hebrews  11. 35.  Newton's  view  that 
"many"  means  all,  is  not  so  probable;  for  Romans  6.  15, 
i»,  which  he  quotes,  is  not  in  point,  since  the  Greek  is 
"  the  many,"  i.  «.,  all,  but  there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew 
iiere.  Here  only  in  the  Old  Testament  Is  "everlasting  life" 
mentioned.  3.  wise  —  (Proverbs  11.30.)  Answering  to 
they  that  understand"  (ch.  11.  33,  35),  the  same  Hebrew, 
'  Maskllim;"  Israelites  who,  though  In  Jerusalem  when 
wickedness  Is  coming  to  a  head,  are  found  intelligent 
witnesses  against  it.  As  then  they  appeared  worn  out 
with  persecutions  (typically,  of  Antiochus ;  antltyplcally, 
of  Antichrist);  so  now  in  the  resurrection  they  "  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament."  The  design  of  past 
afflictions  here  appears  "  to  make  them  white"  (Matthew 
13.  43 ;  Revelation  7.  9,  14).  turn  ...  to  righteousness — 
lit.,  justify,  i.  e.,  convert  many  to  Justification  through 
Christ  (James  5.  20).  stars— (1  Corinthians  15.  41,  42.)  4. 
shot  up  .  .  .  seal  the  book— John,  on  the  contrary,  is 
told  (Revelation  22. 10)  not  to  seal  his  visions.  Because 
Daniel's  prophecy  refers  to  a  distant  time,  and  is  there- 
fore obscure  for  the  immediate  future,  whereas  John's 
was  to  be  speedily  fulfilled  (Revelation  1.  1,  8;  22.  6). 
Israel,  to  whom  Daniel  prophesied  after  the  captivity, 
with  premature  zeal  sought  after  signs  of  the  predicted 
period :  Daniel's  prophecy  was  designed  to  restrain  this. 
The  Gentile  Church,  on  the  contrary,  for  whom  John  wrote, 
needs  to  be  impressed  with  the  shortness  of  the  period,  as 
It  is,  owing  to  its  Gentile  origin,  apt  to  conform  to  the 
world,  and  to  forget  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (ot  Matthew 
25.  13, 19;  Mark  13.  32-37;  2  Peter  8.  8, 12;  Revelation  22.  20). 
run  to  aud  fro — not  referring  to  the  modern  rapidity  of 
locomotion,  as  some  think,  nor  to  Christian  missionaries 
going  about  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world  at  large 
[BARNE31,  which  the  context  scarcely  admits,  but,  whereas 
now  but  few  care  for  this  prophecy  of  God,  "  at  the  time 
of  the  end,"  i.  e.,  near  its  fulfilment,  "  many  shall  run  to 
Mid  fro,"  i.  «.,  scrutinize  It,  running  through  every  page. 
Of.  Habakkuk  2.  2  [Calves]:  it  Is  thereby  that  "the 
k  acwledge  (viz.,  of  God's  purposes  as  revealed  in  proph- 
ecy) shall  be  Increased."  This  is  probably  being  now 
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fulfilled.  5.  A  vision  of  two  other  angels,  one  on 
side  of  the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris,  the  other  on  the  othe 
side,  implying  that  on  all  sides  angels  attend  toexecntn 
God's  commands.  The  angel  addressing  Daniel  had  beet 
over  the  river  "from  above"  (v.  6,  Margin).  6.  one- 
viz.,  of  the  two  (v.  5).  man  ...  In  linen— who  had  spoke* 
up  to  this  point.  God  impelled  the  angel  to  ask  in  orde» 
to  waken  us  out  of  our  torpor,  seeing  that  the  very  "  an- 
gels desire  to  look  Into"  the  things  affecting  man's  re- 
demption (1  Peter  1.  12),  as  setting  forth  the  glory  of  theli 
Lord  and  ours  (Epbeslans  3.  10).  How  long  .  .  .  H 
•he  end  of  these  wonders — This  question  of  the  angei  tt* 
refers  to  the  final  dealings  of  God  in  general,  Antl 
Christ's  overthrow,  and  the  resurrection.  Daniel's  ques- 
tion (v.  8)  refers  to  the  more  immediate  future  of  his  na- 
tion. [Acberles.J  7.  held  up  .  .  .  right  .  .  .  and 
left  hand— usually  the  right  hand  was  held  up  In  affirma- 
tion as  an  appeal  to  heaven  to  attest  the  truth  (Deuter- 
onomy 32.  40;  Revelation  10.  5,  6).  Here  both  hands  an 
lilted  up  for  the  fuller  confirmation,  time,  times,  and  s 
half— (8ee  Note,  ch.  7.  25.)  Newton,  referring  this  proph- 
ecy to  the  Eastern  apostasy,  Mohammedanism,  remarks 
that  the  same  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  or  128C 
prophetic  days,  is  assigned  to  it  as  the  Western  apostasy 
of  the  little  horn  (ch.  7.  25),  and  so.  says  Prideaux,  Mo- 
hammed begau  to  forge  his  Imposture,  retiring  to  his 
cave,  606  a.  d.,  the  very  year  that  Phocas  made  the  grant 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whence  he  assumed  the  title,  The 
Universal  Pastor;  Antichrist  thus  setting  both  his  feeton 
Christendom  together,  the  one  in  the  East,  and  the  other 
In  the  West.  Three  and  a  half  Is  the  time  of  the  world- 
power,  in  which  the  earthly  kingdoms  rule  over  the 
heavenly.  [Auberlen.J  "Three  and  a  half"  represents 
the  idea  of  spiritual  trial;  [hesldes  this  certain  symbolical 
meaning,  there  is  doubtless  an  accurate  chronological  mean- 
ing, which  is  as  yet  to  us  uncertain] :  it  Is  half  of  "  seven," 
the  complete  number,  so  a  semi-perfect  state,  one  of  pro- 
bation. The  holy  city  Is  trodden  by  the  Gentiles  forty- 
two  months  (Revelation  11. 2),  so  the  exercise  of  the  powsr 
of  the  beast  (Revelation  18.  5).  The  two  witnesses  preach 
In  sackcloth  1260  days,  and  remained  unburied  three  dag* 
and  a  half:  so  the  woman  in  the  wilderness:  also  the 
same  for  a  "  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Revelation  11.  8,  9, 
11 ;  12.  6,  14).  Forty-two  connects  the  Chnrch  with  Israel, 
whose  baitings  in  the  wilderness  were  forty -two  (Numbers 
33.  1-6*).  The  famine  and  drought  on  Israel  in  Elijah's 
days  were  for  "three  yearn  and  six  months"  (Lnke  4.  20; 
James  5.  17);  the  same  period  as  Antiochus'  persecution: 
so  the  ministry  of  The  Man  of  Borrows,  which  ceased  Is 
the  midst  of  a  week  (ch.  9.  27).  [Wordsworth,  Apoca- 
lypse.] scatter  .  .  .  holy  people — "accomplished"  here 
answers  to  "  the  consummation"  (ch.  9. 27),  viz.,  the  "  poor- 
Ing  out"  of  the  last  dregs  of  the  curse  on  the  "  desolated" 
"holy  people."  Israel's  lowest  humiliation  (the  utter 
"scattering  of  her  power")  Is  the  precursor  of  her  exalta- 
tion, as  It  leads  her  to  seek  her  God  and  Messiah  (Matthew 
23.  39).  8.  understood  not— Dkiolel  "understood"  the 
main  features  of  the  vision  as  to  Antiochus  (ch.  10. 1, 14), 
but  not  as  to  the  times.  1  Peter  I.  1}-12  refers  mainly  to 
Daniel :  for  it  Is  he  who  foretells  "the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow ;"  it  J*  he  who  prophesies 
"not  unto  himself,  but  unto  us;"  it  is  Lb  who  "searched 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  a*  Christ  In  him 
did  signify."  9.  Daniel's  desire  of  knowing  more  Is  thur 
deferred  "  till  the  time  of  the  eD-i."  John's  Revelation  1b 
part  reveals  what  here  Is  veiled  (Note,  v.  4,  and  ch.  8.  26). 
10.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fuller  explanation  as  to  the  timt 
for  when  the  predictions  so  far  given  shall  have  come  U 
pass,  the  godly  shall  be  "  purified"  by  the  foretold  trlels, 
and  shall  understand  that  the  end  is  at  hand,  but  th< 
wicked  shall  not  understand,  and  so  shall  rush  on  theli 
own  ruin  (ch.  LL  83-35).  [Maurejb.J  The  "end"  is  prima- 
rily, of  Antiochus'  persuasion ;  antltyplcally,  the  end  of 
Antichrist's.  It  Is  the  very  clearness  in  the  main  whicn 
renders  necessary  the  obscurity.  The  fulfilment  of  God's 
decree  is  not  a  mere  arithmetical  problem  which  the  pro- 
fane may  understand  by  arithmetical  calculations,  bat  • 
holy  enigma  to  stimulate  to  a  ffcUbfoi  oho«rvanoe  of  God* 
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rays,  and  to  a  diligent  stndy  of  tne  nistory  of  God's  peo- 
ple,   f  Aubsrlk>-.]    To  this  Christ  refers  (Matthew  24. 16), 
"  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand."      11.    from  .  .  . 
sacrifice  .  .  ,  taken  away  .  .  .  abomination — (Ch.  11. 81.) 
JAs  to  this  epoch,  which  probably  Is  prophetically  germl- 
inant  and  manifold;   the  profanation  of  the  temple  by 
AnUochus  (in  the  month  IJar  of  the  year  145  B.  c,  till  the 
restoration  of  the  worship  by  Judas  Maccabeus  on  the 
«wenty-flfth   day  of  the  ninth  month  (Chlsleu)  of  148 
■.a,  according  to  the  Selencld  era,  1290  days;  forty-five 
days  more  elapsed  before  Antlochus'  death  In  the  month 
fciSneoatof  148  b.  c,  so  ending  the  Jews'  calamities  [Mac- 
♦ 1  rek])  ;  by  Pagan  Rome,  after  Christ's  death ;  by  Mohammed  ; 
>.    by  Antichrist,  the  culmination  of  apostate  Rome.     The 
ilk" abomination"  must  reach  its  climax  (see  ArrBKRLKN's 
1 1  translation,  "summit,"  ch.  9.  27),  and  the  measure  of  in- 
Iquity  be  full,  before    Messiah    comes,    thousand    two 
if :  hundred  and  ninety  days — a  month  beyond  the  "  time, 
times,  and  a  half"  (v.  7).    In  v.  12,  forty-five  days  more 
are  added.  In  all  1335  days.    Trehkli.es  thinks  Jesus  at 
his  coming  will  deliver  the  Jews.    An  Interval  elapses, 
during  which  tbelr  consciences  are  awakened  to  repent- 
ance and  faith  In  Him.    A  second   Interval  elapses  in 
which  Israel's  outcasts  are  gathered,  and  then  the  united 
blessing  takes  place.     These  stages  are  marked  by  the 
1260, 1290,  and  1335  days.    Gumming  thinks  the  1260  years 
begin  when  Justinian  In  583  A.  D.  subjected  the  Eastern 
ahurches  to  John  II.,  bishop  of  Koine:  ending  in  1792, 
when  the  code  Napoleon  was  established  and  the  Pope 
was  dishonoured.    1290  reach  to  1822,  about  the  time  of  the 


waning  of  the  Turkish  power,  the  successor  to  Qrosee  m 
the  empire  of  the  East.  Forty-five  yean  more  end  la 
1887,  the  end  of  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles."  See  Leviticus 
38,  34,  "  seven  times,"  i.e.,7  X  300,  or  2520  years :  652  B.  C.  lr 
the  date  of  Judah's  captivity,  beginning  under  Manasseh; 
2520  from  this  date  end  in  1868,  thus  nearly  harmonising 
with  the  previous  date,  1867.  See  Note,  also  ch.  8.  14.  Ths 
seventh  millenary  of  the  world  [Clinton]  begins  in  1862. 
Seven  years  to  1869  (the  date  of  the  second  advent)  consti- 
tute the  reign  of  the  personal  Antichrist;  in  the  last 
three  and  a  half,  the  period  of  final  tribulation,  Enoch  (or 
else  Moses)  and  Elijah,  the  two  witnesses,  prophesy  in 
sackcloth.  This  theory  is  very  dubious  (ct  Matthew  24. 
86;  Acts  1.7;  1  Thessalonlans  5.2;  2  Peter  3.  10);  still  ths 
event  alone  can  teil  whether  the  chronologloal  coinci- 
dences of  such  theories  are  fortuitous,  or  solid  data  on 
which  to  fix  the  future  times.  Hales  makes  the  periods* 
1260,  1290,  1355,  begin  with  the  Roman  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  end  with  the  precursory  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  preaching  of  Wycllffe  and  Huss.  13.  rest— in 
the  grave  (Job  8. 17 ;  Isaiah  57.  2).  He,  like  his  people  Israel, 
was  to  wait  patiently  and  confidently  for  the  blessing  till 
God's  time.  He  "received  not  the  promise,"  but.  had  to 
wait  until  the  Christian  elect  saints  should  be  brought  in. 
at  the  first  resurrection,  that  he  and  the  other  Old  Testa- 
ment saints  "without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect' 
(Hebrews  11.  40).  stand— implying  justification  unto  Hie, 
as  opposed  to  condemnation  (Psalm  1.  5).  thy  lot— image 
from  the  allotment  of  the  earthly  Canaan. 


H  0  S  E  A  . 

INTRODUCTION. 

1  ««a  first  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  in  the  order  of  the  canon  (called  "  minor,"  not  as  less  in  point  of  inspired 
,,  t  jfcoi  ty  bnt  simply  in  point  oi  size).  The  twelve  are  first  mentioned  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Strach  (Eecleslastietis  49. 
k/>.  St,  Stephen,  In  Acts  7. 42  (in  referring  to  Amos  5. 27),  qnotes  them  as  forming  one  collective  body  of  writings,  "  the 
book  of  the  prophets."  So  Jekomk.  and  Mbltto,  the  first  Greek  father  who  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  these  books. 
The  collection  of  the  sacred  books  is  by  Jewish  tradition  attributed  to  the  great  synagogue  of  learned  scribes  formed 
by  Ezra.  Many  think  Nehemlah  completed  this  collection  by  adding  to  the  books  already  in  the  canon  those  of  his 
own  times.  Malachl,  the  last  in  the  series,  probably  aided  him  in  determining  with  infallible  authority  what  books 
were  entitled  to  be  ranked  In  the  inspired  canon.  The  chronological  order  differs  from  the  canonical.  Joel,  about  8M 
B.O. ;  Jonah,  about  810  B.C.,  or,  as  others,  first,  862  B.C. ;  Amos,  about  790  B.C. ;  Hosea,  abont  784  B.C.  Hosea,  the  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Amos,  seems  to  have  entered  on  his  prophetical  office  In  the  last  years  of  Jeroboam  (con- 
temporary In  part  with  Uzzlah),  and  to  have  ended  it  In  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  722  b.o.,  i.e.,  about  *txt& 
years  in  all,  from  734  B.C.  to  722  B.C.  The  prophets,  however,  were  not  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  prophesying.  Con- 
siderable Intervals  tlapsed,  though  their  office  as  divinely-commissioned  public  teachers  was  never  wholly  laid  aside. 
The  book  of  Hosea  whloh  we  have  constitutes  only  that  portion  of  his  public  teachings  which  the  Holy  Spirit  saw 
fit  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chnroh.  The  cause  of  his  being  placed  first  of  the  twelve  was,  probably,  the  length 
the  vivid  earnestness,  and  patriotism  of  his  prophecies,  as  well  as  their  closer  resemblance  to  those  of  the  greater 
prophets.  His  style  Is  abrupt,  sententious,  and  unrounded;  the  connecting  particles  are  few;  there  are  changes  of 
person,  and  anomalies  of  gender,  number,  and  construction.  His  name  means  Salvation.  He  was  son  of  Beeri,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  born  in  Betl-shemesh.  [Jkbome.J  His  mention,  in  the  inscription,  of  Uezlah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hesekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  Is  no  proof  that  he  belonged  to  Judah :  for  the  prophets  In  Israel  regarded  its  separation 
Tom  Judah,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  as  an  apostasy  from  God.  who  promised  the  dominion  of  the  theocracy  to  the 
line  of  David.  Hence  Elijah  In  Israel  took  twelve  stones  to  represent  Judah,  as  well  as  Israel  (1  Kings  18.  31).  Hence 
Hosea  dates  from  Judah's  kings,  aj  well  as  from  Jeroboam  of  Israel,  though  he  belonged  to  Israel,  with  whose  sins  and 
fate  his  book  is  chiefly  occupied.  He,  however,  makes  incidental  references  to  Judah.  His  first  prophecy  foretells 
the  overthrow  of  Jehu's  house,  fulfilled  on  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  Jehu's  great-grandson  (2  Kings  16. 12),  In  Zachariah, 
Jeroboam's  son,  the  fourth  and  last  trum  Jehu,  conspired  against  by  Shallum.  This  first  prediction  was  doubtless  In 
Jeroboam's  life,  as  Zachariah,  his  son,  was  only  suffered  to  reign  six  months ;  thus  the  inscription  is  verified  that "  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  In  the  days  of  Jeroboam."  Again,  In  ch.  10. 14,  Shalmaneser's  expedition  against 
Israel  is  alluded  to  as  past,  i.  «.,  the  first  Inroad  against  King  Hoshea,  who  began  to  reign  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz; 
so  that  as  Ahaz's  whole  reign  was  sixteen  years,  the  prophecy  seems  to  have  been  given  about  the  beginning  of  Heze- 
kiah's reign.  Thus  the  inscription  Is  conflnued  that  the  exercise  of  his  prophetical  functions  was  of  such  a  protracted 
duration. 

Hosea  (oh.  1L  1)  Is  quoted  by  Matthew  2.  15 ;  also  eh.  6. «  by  Matthew  ».  18 ;  12.  7 ;  of.  Romans  9.  25,  26.  quoting  oh.  1. 10' 
8.  1,  28 ;  1  Corinthians  15. 55,  quoting  oh.  13. 14 ;  1  Peter  8. 10,  quoting  oh.  L  9,  10 ;  1 23.  Messianic  references  are  not  fre* 
ouent    bnt  the  pr«?d lotion*  of  the  tatnre  conversion  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God.  and  David  their  klr>g,  and  of  ths 
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mlflimcnt  or  Ibe  promise  to  Abraham,  that  hi*  spiritual  seed  auoaid  be  as  the  sand  oi  Uiv  i 
!w  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

The  drhl  aud  third  <t,apl*rN  are  In  prose,  Ibe  rest  Of  the  book  la  rhythmical. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-11.  Inscription.  Spiritual  whoredom  of  Israel 
•et  forth  by  symbolical  acts  ;  Gomer  taken  to  wife  at  God's 
command:  Je/.reel,  IjO-ruhamah,  and  Lo-amml,  the  chil- 
dren. Yet.  a  promise  of  Judah  and  Israel's  restoration. 
1.  See  Introduction.  Jeroboam — the  second  ;  who  died  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Uzziah's  forty-one  years'  reign.  From 
his  time  forth  all  Israel's  kings  worshipped  false  gods: 
Zacharlah  (2  Kings  15.  9),  Menahem  (2  Kings  15.  18),  Peka- 
hlah<2  Kings  15.  2-1),  Pekah  (2  Kings  16.  28),  Hoshea(2Klugs 
17.2).  As  Israel  was  most  flourishing  externally  under 
Jeroboam  II.,  who  recovered  the  possessions  seized  on  by 
Hyria,  Hosea's  prophecy  of  its  downfall  at  that  time  was 
the  more  striking  the  less  it.  could  have  been  foreseen  by 
mere  human  sagacity.  Jonah  the  prophet  had  promised 
success  to  Jeroboam  II.  from  God,  not  for  the  king's 
merit,  but.  from  God's  mercy  to  Israel;  so  the  coast  of 
Israel  was  restored  by  Jeroboam  II.  from  the  entering  of 
Hamath  to  the  sea  of  the  plain  (2  Kings  14.  23-27).  a.  be- 
ginning—not of  the  prophet's  predictions  generally,  but 
of  those  spoken  by  Hosea.  take  .  .  .  wife  of  whoredoms 
—not  externally  acted,  but  internally  and  in  vision,  as  a 
pictorial  illustration  of  Israel's  unfaithfulness.  [Heno- 
btknhkkg.!  Ct  Ezekiel  16.8,  15,  Ac.  Besides  the  loath- 
someness of  such  a  marriage,  if  an  external  act.  It  would 
require  years  for  the  birth  of  three  children,  which  would 
weaken  the  symbol  (cf.  Ezekiel  4.  4).  Hendkkson  objects 
that  there  Is  no  hint  of  the  transaction  being  fictitious : 
Gomer  fell  into  lewdness  after  her  anion  with  Hosea,  not 
before;  for  thus  only  she  was  a  fit  symbol  of  Israel,  who 
lapsed  into  spiritual  whoredom  after  the  marriage  con- 
tract with  God  on  Sinai,  and  made  even  before  at  the  call 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Israel.  Gomer  Is  called  "a  wife  of 
whoredoms,"  antlcipatlvely.  children  of  whoredom* — 
The  kingdom  collectively  is  viewed  as  a  mother ,  the  indi- 
vidual subjects  of  it  are  spoken  of  as  her  children. 
"Take"  being  applied  to  both  implies  that  they  refer  to 
the  same  thing  viewed  nnder  different  aspects.  The 
"children"  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  but  born  of  adul- 
tery, and  presented  to  him  as  his.  [Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclo- 
padia.)  Rather,  "children  of  whoredoms"  means  that 
the  children,  like  their  mother,  fell  Into  spiritual  fornica- 
tion. Cf.  "  bare  him  a  son"  (see  ch.  2.  4,  5).  Being  children 
of  a  spiritual  whore,  they  naturally  fell  into  her  whoiish 
ways.  3.  Goiner  .  .  .  daughter  of  I>lbiaim — symbolical 
names;  ML,  "Completion,  daughter  of  grape-cake*;"  the 
dual  expressing  the  double  layers  in  which  these  dainties 
were  baked.  So,  one  completely  given  up  to  sensuality. 
Mauser  explains  "  Gomer"  as  lit,  "  a  burning  coal." 
Ct  Proverbs  6.  27,  29,  as  to  an  adulteress;  Job  81,  »,  12. 
4.  Jezreel  —  i.  «.,  God  will  tcatter  (cf.  Zechariah  10.  9).  It 
was  the  royal  city  of  Ahab  and  his  successors,  In  the 
tribe  of  lssachar.  Here  Jehu  exercised  his  greatest 
cruelties  (2  Kings  9. 16,  25,  33;  10. 11, 14,  17).  There  Is  in  the 
name  an  allusion  to  "Israel"  by  a  play  of  letters  and 
sounds.  5.  bow— the  prowess  (Jeremiah  49.85;  of.  Gene- 
sis 49. 24).  valley  of  Jezreel— afterwards  called  Esdraelon, 
extending  ten  miles  in  breadth,  and  In  length  from  Jor- 
dan to  the  Mediterranean  near  Mount  Carmel,  the  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine  (Judges  6.33;  1  Samuel  29.1).  6. 
Lo-rnhamah — i.  «.,  Not  on  object  of  mercy  or  gracious  fa- 
vour, take  .  .  .  away— Israel,  as  a  kingdom,  was  never 
restored  from  Assyria,  as  Judah  was  from  Babylon  after 
♦eveuty  years.  Maurkr  translate*  according  to  the  prl- 
•iiju-y  meaning,  "No  more  will  I  have  mercy  on  the  house 
A  Israel,  so  as  to  pardon  them."  T.  Judah  is  only  lnd- 
J«-n tally  mentioned  to  form  a  contrast  to  Israel,  by  the 
L*r4  thela  God — more  emphatic  than  "by  myself;"  by 
thai  Jehovah  (me)  whom  they  worship  as  their  God, 
»tir-reag  ye  despise  Him.  not  ,  .  ,  by  bew— on  which  ye 
iiartieittes  r*'y  (u.fi,  "  the  bow  of  Israel"*-  Jeroboam  II.  was 
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famous  as  a  warrior  (2  Kings  14.25).  Yet  u  was  not  by 
their  warlike  power  Jehovah  would  save  Judah  (1  Samuel 
17.47;  Psalm  20.7).  The  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from 
8eunacherlb(2Kliig*  19. 35),  and  the  restoration  from  Bab- 
ylon, art;  in  -rein  predicted.  8.  weaned— said  to  oomplett 
the  symbolical  picture,  not  having  any  special  significa- 
tion as  to  Israel.  [Hk.vdkhsos.]  Israel  was  bereft  of  all 
the  privileges  which  were  as  needful  to  them  as  milk  is  ta 
Infant*  (of.  Psalm  131.  2;  1  Peter  2.2).  iVatakluu.]  Israel 
was  not  suddenly,  but  gradually  cast  oil;  Gov!  bore  with 
them  with  long-suffering,  until  they  were  incurable. 
(CALVIN.)  But  as  it  is  not  God,  but  (Jonxer  who  weans  l» 
ruhamah,  the  weaning  may  imply  the  lusi  of  Gomer,  wo* 
wh.s  hardly  weaned  when  she  is  again  pregnant.  [Mas- 
(jk.k.J  M.  f-o-ai.iml — once  "my  people,"  but  henceforth 
not  so  <  Ezekiel  1H.  8).  The  Intervals  between  the  marriage 
and  the  successive  births  of  the  three  children,  imply 
that  three  successive  generations  are  Intended.  Jezreel, 
the  first  child,  represents  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I.  and 
his  successors,  ending  with  Jehu's  shedding  the  blood  of 
Jeroboam's  line  In  Je/.reel ;  it  was  there  that  Jezebel  was 
slain.  In  vengeance  for  Naboth's  blood  shed  in  the  same 
Jezreel(l  Kings  16.  1 ;  2  Kings  9.  21,  30).  The  scenes  of  Je»- 
reel  were  to  be  enacted  over  again  on  Jehu's  degenerate 
race.  At  Jezreel  Assyria  routed  Israel.  [Jkrome.]  The 
child's  name  associates  past  sins,  Intermediate  punish- 
ments, and  final  overthrow.  Lo-ruhamah  (Not  pitted),  the 
second  child,  is  a  daughter,  representing  the  effeminate 
period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  first  dynasty, 
when  Israel  was  at  once  abject  and  impious.  Lo-amm) 
(Not  my  people),  the  third  child,  a  son,  represents  to* 
vigorous  dynasty  (2  Kings  14.25)  of  Jeroboam  II.;  but, 
as  prosperity  did  not  bring  with  it  revived  piety,  they 
were  still  not  Ood's  people.  10.  Literally  fulfilled  in  pan 
at  the  return  from  Babylon,  in  which  many  Israelite! 
Joined  with  Judah.  Spiritually,  the  believing  seed  of  Ja- 
cob or  Israel,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  numerous  "  as  the 
sand"  (Genesis  32. 12);  the  Gentiles,  once  not  God's  people, 
becoming  ills  "sons"  (John  1.12;  Romans  9.25,  26;  1  Petal 
2. 10;  1  John  3.  U  To  be  fulfilled  In  its  literal  fulness  here- 
after in  Israel's  restoration  (Romans  11.26).  the  living 
God — opposed  to  their  dead  Idols.  11.  Jndah  .  .  .  Israel 
.  .  .  together— (Isaiah  11.12,  13;  Jeremiah  3.18;  Ezekiel 
84.23;  37.16-24.)  one  head— Zerubbabel  typically;  Chriaaj 
antitypically,  nnder  whom  alone  Israel  and  Judah  are 
Joined,  the  "Head"  of  the  Church  (Ephesians  L22;  5.28), 
and  of  the  hereafter  united  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(Jeremiah  34.  5,  6 ;  Ezekiel  34.  23).  Though  "  appointed"  by 
the  Father  (Psalm  2.  8),  Christ  is  in  another  sense  "  ap-i 
pointed"  as  their  Head  by  His  people,  when  they  accept 
and  embrace  Him  as  such,  ont  of  the  land— of  the  Gen- 
tiles among  whom  they  sojourn,  the  day  of  Jezreel— 
"  the  day  of  one"  is  the  time  of  God's  special  visitation  of 
him,  either  In  wrath  or  In  mercy.  Here  "  Jezreel"  is  Id  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  v.  4,  "  God  will  sow,"  no* 
"  (-Hod  will  scatter;"  they  shall  be  the  teed  of  Gfod,  planted 
by  God  again  in  their  own  land  (Jeremiah  24. 6 ;  81.28; 
41 ;  Amos  9. 15). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-28.  Application  of  thb  stkboub  at  chap.  i. 
Israel's  spiritual  fornication,  and  her  threatened  punish- 
ment :  yet  a  promise  of  God's  restored  favour,  when  ehi 
Usements  have  produced  their  designed  effect.  1.  Say 
.  .  .  unto  .  .  .  brethren.  Annul,  Ac. — i.  «.,  When  the  pre- 
diction (ch.  1. 11)  shall  be  accomplished,  then  ye  will  col) 
one  another,  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family  of  God, 
Amml  and  Ruhamah.  a.  Plead— Expostulate,  mothef 
— i.  «.,  the  nation  collectively.  The  address  is  to  "  her  chll 
dren,"  i.  «.,  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  state  (cf.  Isaiah 
50.  J.),  for  she  is  not  my  wife — she  has  deprived  herself 
of  her  hlg  i  privilege  by  spiritual  adultery,    out  of  he 
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•L^en— rather  •'  rrom  tier  faoe."  Her  yery  countenance 
unoiuahlngly  betrayed  her  lust,  as  did  also  her  exposed 
"  brwasts."  3.  act  her  as  In  the  day  .  .  .  bora — (Ezekiel 
16.  4 ;  23. 25,  28,  28,  29.)  The  day  of  her  political  "birth"  was 
when  God  delivered  her  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and 
set  ap  the  theocracy.  make  her  as  a  wilderness — (Jere- 
miah 6.8;  Zepbaniah  2.13.)  Translate,  "make  her  as  the 
wilderness,"  »-•<*  ,  J-aat  In  which  she  passed  forty  years  on 
aer  way  to  her  goodly  possession  of  Canaan.  With  this 
agrees  the  mention  of  "  thirst"  (cf.  Jeremiah  2. 6).  4.  her 
•htldren—  not  even  her  individual  members  shall  escape 
the  doom  of  the  nation  collectively,  for  they  are  individu- 
ally guilty.  6.  I  will  go  after— the  Hebrew  expresses  a 
tettled  determination,  lovers — the  Idols  which  Israel  fan- 
cied to  be  the  givers  of  all  their  goods,  whereas  God  gave 
all  these  goods  (v.  8-13 ;  cf.  Jeremiah  44. 17-19).  bread  and 
.  .  .  water — the  necessaries  of  life  In  food,  wool  .  .  .  flax 
—clothing,  oil  .  .  .  drink— perfumed  unguents  and  pal- 
atable drinks ;  the  luxuries  of  Hebrew  life.  6,  T.  thorns 
.  .  .  -wall— (Job  19. 8 ;  Lamentations  3. 7,9.)  The  hindrances 
which  the  captivity  interposed  between  Israel  and  her 
Idols.  As  she  attributes  all  her  temporal  blessings  to 
idols,  I  will  reduce  her  to  straits  In  which,  when  she  In 
vain  has  sought  help  from  false  gods,  she  will  at  last  seek 
me  as  her  only  God  and  Husband,  as  at  the  first  (Isaiah 
54.5;  Jeremiah  8.14;  Ezekiel  16.8).  then— before  Israel's 
apostasy,  under  Jeroboam.  The  w<*y  of  duty  Is  hedged 
about  with  thorns;  it  Is  the  way  of  sin  that  is  hedged  up 
with  thorns.  Crosses  in  an  evil  course  are  God's  hedges 
to  turn  us  from  it.  Restraining  grace  and  restraining 
providences  (even  sicknesses  and  trials)  are  great  bless- 
ings when  they  stop  us  in  a  course  of  sin.  Cf.  Luke  15. 
14-18,  "I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,"  so  here,  " I  will 
go,  and  return,"  <&c;  crosses  in  both  cases  being  sancti- 
fied to  produce  this  effect.  8.  she  did  not  know  that  I — 
not  the  Idols,  as  she  thought:  the  "lovers"  alluded  to  in 
».  5.  which  they  prepared  for  Baal — i.  e.,  of  which  they 
made  images  of  Baal,  or  at  least  the  plate-covering  of  them 
(ch.  8. 4).  Baal  was  the  Phoenician  sun-god :  answering  to 
the  female  Astarte,  the  moon-goddess.  The  name  of  the 
idol  is  frxind  in  the  Phoenician  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal.  Is- 
rael borrowed  it  from  the  Tyrlans.  9.  nay  corn  .  .  .  my 
wool  .  .  iny  flax — In  contrast  to  "  my  bread  .  .  .  my  wool 
.  .  .  frit,  flax,"  <&c.  (v.  5).  Cf.  also  v.  21-23,  on  God  as  the  great 
First  Cause  gi  vi  ng  these  through  secondary  instruments  in 
natuie.  "Return,  and  take  away,"  is  equivalent  to,  "I  will 
take  back  again,"  viz.,  by  sending  storms,  locusts,  Assy- 
rian enemies,  <fcc.  "Therefore,"  i.  «.,  because  she  did  not 
acknowledge  me  as  the  Giver.  In  the  time  thereof—  i n 
the  harvest-time.  10.  lewdness  —  rather,  "the  shame 
of  her  nakedness:"  laying  aside  the  figure,  "  I  will  ex- 
pose her  In  her  state,  be>eft  of  every  necessary,  before 
her  lovers,"  i.e.,  the  idols  (personified,  as  if  they  could 
eee),  who,  nevertheless,  Dan  give  her  no  help.  "  Discover" 
is  approximate  to  stripping  off  the  self-flatteries  of  her 
hypocrisy.  IX.  her  feast-days— of  Jeroboam's  appoint- 
ment, distinct  from  the  Mosaic  (1  Kings  12.  32).  However, 
most  of  the  Mosaic  feasts,  "  new  moons"  and  "  sabbaths" 
to  Jehovah  remained,  but  to  degenerate  Israel  worship 
was  a  weariness;  they  cared  only  for  the  carnal  Indul- 
gence on  thein  (Amos  8.  5).  13.  my  reward*—  my  hire  as 
*  harlot  (Isaiah  23.  17,  18).  lovers  —  Idols,  destroy  .  .  . 
vines  .  .  .  make  .  .  .  forest— (Isaiah  5,  6;  7.  23,  24.)  Ful- 
filled In  the  overthrow  of  Israel  by  Assyria  (ch.  9.  4,  5). 
13.  dnys  of  Baullm— the  days  consecrated  to  the  Baal3, 
or  vartous  iinagts  of  Baal  in  different  cities,  whence  the 
names  Baal-gad,  Baal-hertnon,  cfco.  decked  herself  with 
earrings — rather,  nose-rings  (Isaiah  3.  21;  Margin,  Ezekiel 
W.  1?),  with  which  harlots  decked  themselves  to  attract 
admirers:  answering  to  the  ornaments  in  which  the  Is- 
raelites decked  themselves  on  the  Idols'  feasts,  forgat 
■ae  — worse  than  the  nations  which  had  never  known 
Sod.  Israel  wilfully  apostatized  from  Jehovah,  whom  she 
Had  known.  14.  Therefore— rather,  Nevertheless.  [Hkn- 
D'KMaoN.]  Mulish  Vet  rio-n  gives  a  more  lovely  Idea  of  God. 
Cfcat  which  -would  provoke  all  others  to  unappeasable 
wrath.  Israel's  perveis'ly  and  consequent  punishment,  is 
sear*. i»  n  reason ^ "h)Tv"k>a  should  at  last  have  mercvon  her. 


As  the  "  therefore"  (v.  9)  expresses  Israel's  punishment  as 
the  consequence  of  Israel's  guilt,  so  "therefore"  here,  at 
in  v.  6,  expresses,  that  when  that  punishment  has  effectet* 
Its  designed  end,  the  hedging  up  her  way  with  thorns,  ac 
that  she  returns  to  God,  her  first  love,  the  consequence  1b 
God's  wondrous  grace  is,  He  "speaks  comfortably"  {UL, 
speaks  to  her  heart ;  cf.  Judges  19.  8;  Ruth  2.  13).  So  obstl 
nate  she  Is,  that  God  has  to  "  allure  her,"  i. «.,  so  to  tempei 
Judgment  with  unlooked-for  grace  as  to  win  her  to  Hln 
ways.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  "bring  her 
Into  the  wilderness"  (i.  e„  Into  temporal  want  and  trials; 
first,  to  make  her  sin  hateful  to  her  by  Its  bitter  fruits, 
and  God's  subsequent  grace  the  more  precious  to  her  by 
the  contrast  of  the  "wilderness."  Jkhoms  makes  the 
"bringing  into  the  wilderness"  to  be  rather  a  deliveranc* 
from  her  enemies,  just  as  ancient  Israel  was  brought  Into 
the  wilderness  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt;  to  this  the 
phrase  here  alludes  (cf.  v.  15).  The  wilderness  sojourn, 
however,  Is  not  literal,  but  moral :  whilst  still  In  the  land 
of  their  enemies  locally,  by  the  discipline  of  the  trial  ren- 
dering the  word  of  God  sweet  to  them,  they  are  to  be 
brought  morally  into  the  wilderness  state,  i.  «.,  Into  a  state 
of  preparedness  for  returning  to  their  temporal  and  spir- 
itual privileges  In  their  own  land;  Just  as  the  literal  wil- 
derness prepared  their  fathers  for  Canaan:  thus  the 
bringing  of  them  into  the  wilderness  state  is  virtually  a  de- 
liverance from  their  enemies.  15.  from  thence — return- 
ing from  the  wilderness.  God  gives  Israel  a  fresh  grant 
of  Canaan,  which  she  had  forfeited ;  so  of  her  vineyards 
Ac.  (v.  9, 12).  Achor— i.  e.,  Trouble.  As  formerly  Israel,  aftei 
their  tedious  journey  through  the  wilderness,  met  with 
the  trouble  resulting  from  Achan's  crime  In  this  valley,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  Canaan,  and  yet  that  trouble  was 
presently  turned  Into  joy  at  the  great  victory  at  Al,  which 
threw  all  Canaan  into  their  hands  (Joshua  7.,  8.);  so  the 
very  trouble  of  Israel's  wilderness  state  will  be  the  "  door 
of  hope"  opening  to  better  days.  The  valley  of  Achor, 
near  Jericho,  was  specially  fruitful  (Isaiah  65.  10) ;  sa 
"trouble"  and  "hope"  are  rightly  blended  In  connection 
with  it.  sing  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  when  she  came  .  .  .  out  of .  ,  . 
Kgyp* — it  shall  be  a  second  exodus  song,  suoh  as  Israel 
sung  after  the  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  15.;  et 
Isaiah  11. 15, 16);  and  "the  song  of  Moses"  (Revelation  15. 
2,  3)  sung  by  those  who  through  the  Lamb  overcome  tha 
beast,  and  so  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  Are, 
emblems  of  fiery  trial,  such  as  that  of  Israel  at  the  Red 
Sea.  16.  Ishl  .  .  .  no  more  llaall — "  my  Husband  ...  no 
more  my  Lord."  Affection  is  the  prominent  Idea  In  "  Hus- 
band ;"  rule,  in  "  Lord."  The  chief  reason  for  the  substi- 
tution of  Husband  for  Lord  appears  next  verse,  vie.,  Baali, 
the  Hebrew  for  my  Lord,  had  been  perverted  to  express 
the  images  of  Baal,  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  taken  on 
their  lips  (Exodus  23. 18;  Zecharlah.  13.  2).  17.  Baalim— 
plural,  expressing  the  various  images  of  Baal,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  places  of  their  erection,  received  various 
names,  Baal-gad,  Baal-ammon,  <fec.  18.  for  them  —  foi 
their  benefit,  covenant  .  .  .  with  the  beasts  —  not  to 
hurt  them  (Job  5.  23).  They  shall  fulfil  the  original  law 
of  their  creation  by  becoming  subject  to  man,  when  man 
fulfils  the  law  of  his  being  by  being  subject  to  God.  To  b« 
realized  fully  in  millennial  times  (Isaiah  IL  6-9).  break 
the  bow  .  .  .  out  of  the  earth — rather,  "  out  of  the  land  ;" 
i.  e.,  I  will  break  and  remove  war  out  of  the  earth  (Psalm 
46.  9);  and  "out  of  the  land"  of  Israel  first  (Isaiah  2.  4; 
Ezekiel  39.  9, 10 ;  Zecharlah  9. 9, 10).  lie  down— a  reclining 
posture  Is  the  usual  one  with  Orientals  when  not  in  action, 
safely— (Jeremiah  23.  6.)  19,  20.  "Betroth"  is  thrice  re- 
peated, implying  the  intense  love  of  God  to  His  people , 
and  perhaps,  also,  the  three  Persons  of  the  Triune  God,  seve- 
rally engaging  to  make  good  the  betrothal  The  marrtag* 
covenant  will  be  as  it  were  renewed  from  the  beginning, 
on  a  different  footing;  not  for  a  time  ouly,  as  before, 
through  the  apostasy  of  the  people,  but  "  forever"  through 
the  grace  of  God  writing  the  law  on  their  hearts  by  th? 
Spirit  of  Messiah  (Jeremiah  31.  81-37).  righteousness  .  . 
judgment— in  rectitude  and  truth,  loving-kindness*, 
Ac.— hereby  God  assures  Israel,  who  might  doubt  the  po»- 
slblllty  of  their  restoration  to  His  favour;  low,  snnk,  *xu> 
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anworthy  as  thou  art,  I  will  restore  thee  from  a  regard  to 
iny  own  "  loving-kindness,"  not  thy  merits,  90.  falth- 
r«lne«« — to  my  new  covenant  of  grace  with  thee  vl  Thea- 
■a  ion  tans  5. 24;  Hebrews  10.  23).  91.  in  that  day — of  grace 
to  Israel,  heavens  .  .  .  hear  the  earth — personification. 
However  many  be  the  Intermediate  Instruments,  God  Is 
'the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  nature's  phenomena.  God 
had  threatened  (v.  9)  He  would  take  back  His  earn.  His 
wine,  Ac.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  God  promises  to  hearken 
to  the  skies,  as  It  were,  supplicating  Him  to  fill  them  with 
rain  to  pour  on  the  earth;  and  that  the  skies  again  would 
hearken  to  the  earth  begging  for  a  supply  of  the  rain  It 
requires  ;  and  again,  that  the  earth  would  hearken  to  the 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  begging  It  to  bring  them  forth ;  and 
these  again  would  hear  Jezreel,  i. «.,  would  fulfil  Israel's 
prayers  for  a  supply  of  them.  Israel  Is  now  no  longer 
'  Jezreel"  in  the  sense,  God  will  scatter  (ch.  I.  4),  but  In 
the  sense,"God  will  plant  "  (ch.  1.  U).  93. 1  will  sow  her 
—referring  to  the  meaning  of  Jetreel  (v.  22). 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-6.    Israel's  Condition  in  their  present  Dis- 
persion, SUBSEQUENT  TO  THEIR  RETURN  FROM  BABYLON, 

symbolized.  The  prophet  Is  to  take  back  his  wife,  though 
unfaithful,  as  foretold,  ch.  1.  2.  He  purchases  her  from 
her  paramour,  stipulating  she  should  wait  for  a  long 
period  before  she  should  be  restored  to  her  conjugal 
rights.  So  Israel  Is  to  live  for  a  long  period  without  her 
ancient  rites  of  religion,  and  yet  be  free  from  Idolatry; 
then  at  last  she  shall  acknowledge  Messiah,  and  know 
Jehovah's  goodness  restored  to  her.  1.  Go  yet — "Go 
again,"  referring  to  ch.  I.  2.  [Henderson.]  a  woman— 
purposely  indefinite,  for  thy  wife,  to  express  the  separation 
In  which  Hosea  had  lived  from  Gomer  for  her  unfaith- 
fulness, beloved  of  her  friend— used  for  "  her  husband," 
on  account  of  the  estrangement  between  them.  She  was 
still  beloved  of  her  husband,  though  an  adulteress ;  Just 
as  God  still  loved  Israel,  though  idolatrous  (Jeremiah 
3.  20).  Hosea  is  told,  not  as  in  ch.  1.  2,  "  take  a  wife,"  but 
"  love"  her,  i.  e.,  renew  thy  conjugal  kindness  to  her. 
who  look  to  other  irods— 4. «.,  have  done  so  heretofore, 
but  henceforth  (from  the  return  from  Babylon)  shall  do 
so  no  more  (v.  4).  flagons  of  win*— rather,  pressed  oakes 
of  dried  grapes;  such  as  were  offered  to  idols  (Jeremiah  7. 
18).  [Maurer.]  9. 1  bought  her— The  price  paid  Is  too 
small  to  be  a  probable  dowry  wherewith  to  buy  a  wife 
from  her  parents ;  but  It  Is  Just  half  the  price  of  a  female 
slave,  in  money,  the  rest  of  the  price  being  made  up  in 
grain  (Exodus  21.  32).  Hosea  pays  this  for  the  redemption 
of  his  wife,  who  has  become  the  slave  of  her  paramour. 
The  price  being  half  grain  was  because  the  latter  was  the 
allowance  of  food  for  the  slave,  and  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
not  wheat,  but  barley.  Israel,  as  committing  sin,  was  the 
slave  of  sin  (John  8.  34 ;  Romans  «.  16-20 ;  2  Peter  2.  19).  The 
low  price  expresses  Israel's  worthlessness.  3.  abide  for  me 
—separate  from  intercourse  with  any  other  man,  and  re- 
maining for  me  who  have  redeemed  thee(cf.  Deuteronomy 
21.  13).  so  will  I  also  be  for  thee — remain  for  thee,  not 
taktng  any  other  consort.  As  Israel  should  long  remain 
•vlthout  serving  other  gods,  yet  separate  from  Jehovah  ; 
«o  Jehovah  on  His  part.  In  this  long  period  of  estrange- 
ment, would  form  no  marriage  covenant  with  any  other 
people  (cf.  v.  4).  He  would  not  immediately  receive  her  to 
marriage  privileges,  but  would  test  her  repentance  and 
discipline  her  by  the  long  probation ;  still  the  marriage 
covenant  would  hold  good,  she  was  to  be  kept  separated 
for  but  a  time,  not  divorced  (Isaiah  50.  I) ;  in  God's  good 
time  she  shall  be  restored.  4.  The  long  period  here  fore- 
told was  to  be  one  in  which  Israel  should  have  no  civil 
polity,  king,  or  prince,  no  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  yet  no 
Idol,  or  false  god,  no  ephod,  nor  teraphlm.  Exactly  de- 
scribing their  state  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  sepa- 
rate from  idols,  yet  without  any  legal  sacrifice  to  Jeho- 
vah, whom  they  profess  to  worship,  and  without  being 
acknowledged  by  Him  as  His  Church.  So  Kimchi,  a 
Jew,  explains  It.  The  ephod  was  worn  by  the  high  priest 
*bov«  the  tunle  and  robe.  It  consisted  of  two  finely 
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wrought  pieces  which  hung  down,  the  one  In  Iron. 
tne  breast,  the  other  on  the  back,  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh ;  Joined  on  the  shoulders  by  golden  clasps  set  Is 
onyx  stones  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  tsvs- 
tened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  (Exodus  28.  6-12).  Tnt 
oommon  ephod  worn  by  the  lower  priests,  Levltes,  and 
any  person  performing  sacred  rites,  was  of  linen  (2  Sam- 
uel 8,  14;  1  Chronicles  16.27).  In  the  breast  were  the  Urlm 
and  Thummlm  by  which  God  gave  responses  to  the  He 
brews.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  five  things  which  tbs 
second  temple  wanted,  and  which  the  first  had.  It,  M 
representing  the  divinely-constituted  priesthood.  Is  op- 
posed to  the  Idolatrous  "teraphlm,"  as  "sacrifice"  (to  Je- 
hovah) Is  to  "an  (Idolatrous)  image."  "Abide"  answersi  ,. 
to  "  thou  shalt  abide  for  me"  (v.  8).  Abide  In  solitary  Iso- 
lation, as  a  separated  wife.  The  teraphlm  were  tutelary 
household  gods,  In  the  shape  of  human  busts,  cut  off  at 
the  waist  (as  the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  Implies)  (Mau 
rkr],  (Genesis  31.  IB,  80-S5).  They  were  supposed  to  glva 
responses  toconsulters  (2  Rings  23. 24  ;  Margin,  Ezeklel  '1L 
21 ;  Zecharlah  10.  2).  Saul's  daughter,  Mlchal,  putting  on* 
In  a  bed,  as  If  it  were  David,  proves  the  shape  to  have 
been  that  of  a  man.  5.  Afterward — After  the  long  period 
("  many  days,"  v.  4)  has  elapsed,  return — from  their  Idols 
to  "their  God,"  from  whom  they  had  wandered.  David 
their  king— Israel  had  forsaken  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
at  the  same  time  that  they  forsook  their  allegiance  to 
David's  line.  Their  repentance  towards  God  Is  therefor* 
to  be  accompanied  by  their  return  to  the  latter.  So  Judah 
and  Israel  shall  be  one,  and  under  "  one  head,"  as  Is  also 
foretold,  ch.  1. 11.  That  representative  and  antUype  of 
David  Is  Messiah.  "  David"  means  The  Beloved.  Cf. 
to  Messiah,  Matthew  8.  17;  Epbeslans  L  8.  Messiah  Is 
called  David  (Isaiah  66.  3,  4  ;  Jeremiah  80.  9;  Ezeklel  84.  2S, 
24;  37.24,  25).  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness—  i.  e. 
tremblingly  flee  to  the  Lord,  to  escape  from  the  wrath  te 
come;  and  "to  His  goodness,"  as  manifested  in  Messiah, 
which  attracts  them  to  Him  (Jeremiah  81.  12).  The  "  fear" 
is  not  that  which  "  hath  torment"  (1  John  4.  18),  but  revm»- 
0nee  inspired  by  His  goodness  realised  in  the  soul  (PsnUa 
180.  4).    the  latter  days— those  of  Messiah.  (Kimi-hi.  1 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
Ver.  1-19.   Henceforth  the  Prophet  Speaks  Plainli 

AND  WITHOUT  SYHBOL,  IN  TERSE,  SENTENTIOUS  PROPO- 
SITIONS. In  this  chapter  he  reproves  the  people  and 
priests  for  their  sins  In  the  Interregnum  which  followed 
Jeroboam's  death ;  hence  there  Is  uo  mention  of  the  king 
or  his  family;  and  In  v.  2  bloodshed  and  other  evils  usual 
In  a  civil  war  are  specified.  1.  Israel— the  ten  tribes, 
controversy— Judicial  ground  of  complaint  (Isaiah  1.  18; 
Jeremiah  25.  31 ;  Micah  6.  2).  no  .  .  .  knowledge  of  God 
—exhibited  in  practice  (Jeremiah  22.  16).  9.  they  break 
out — bursting  through  every  restraint,  blood  toachetk 
blood— lit.,  bloods.  One  act  of  bloodshed  follows  another 
without  any  interval  between  (see  2  Kings  15.  8-18,  a5; 
Mlcah  7.2).  3.  land  .  .  .  languish— (Isaiah  19.  8;  24.4; 
Joel  l.  10, 12.)  sea— Including  all  bodies  of  water,  as  pools 
and  even  rivers  (Note,  Isaiah  19.  5).  A  general  drought, 
the  greatest  calamity  In  the  East,  Is  threatened.  *.  let 
no  man  .  .  .  reprove — Great  as  Is  the  sin  of  Israel,  It  is 
hopeless  to  reprove  them ;  for  their  presumptuous  guilt 
Is  as  great  as  that  of  one  who  refuses  to  obey  the  priest 
when  giving  Judgment  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  who 
therefore  Is  to  be  put  to  death  (Deuteronomy  17. 12).  They 
rush  on  their  own  destruction  as  wilfully  as  such  a  one. 
thy  people— the  ten  tribes  of  Israel;  distinct  from  Julah 
(v.  1).  »•  fall  in  the  day— in  broad  daylight,  a  time  when 
an  attack  would  not  be  expected  {Notes,  Jeremiah  8.  4,  5; 
16.  8).  in  .  .  .  night— no  time,  night  or  day,  shall  be  fros 
from  the  slaughter  of  Individuals  of  tho  people,  as  well  a* 
of  the  false  prophets,  thy  mother— the  Israelltlsh  state, 
of  which  the  citizens  are  the  children  (oh.  2.  2).  d.  lack  *>i 
knowledge—"  of  God"  («.  1),  *.  e.,  lack  of  piety.  Their  ig- 
norance was  wilful,  as  the  epithet,  "my  people,"  inv 
plies;  they  ought  to  have  known,  having  th»  opportu* 
aity,  as  the    people  of  God.    thou— O  priest    so  o»u«d 
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Mot  regularly  constituted,  but  still   bearing  the   name, 
whilst  con  founding  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  of  the 
mi  ven  l  n  Beth-el  (1  Kings  12. 20,  31).    I  will .  . .  forget  thy 
amlldren— not  only  those  who  then  were  alive  should  be 
deprived  of  the  priesthood,  but  their  children  who.  In 
the  ordinary  course,  would  have  succeeded  them,  should 
be  set  aside.    7.  As  they  were   increased — In  numbers 
and  power.    Cf.  v.  6,  "thy  children,"  to  whloh  their  "in- 
arease  "  in  number*  refers,    so  they  sinned — (Cf.  ch.  10. 1 
and  13.  6. )    will  I  change  their  glory  Into  shame— i.  e.,  I 
will  strip  them  of  all  they  now  glory  In  (their  numbers 
and  power),  and  give  them  shame  Instead.  A  Just  retrlbu- 
aou :  as  they  changed  their  glory  Into  shame,  by  Idolatry 
(Psalm  106.  20;  Jeremiah  2.  11;  Romans  L  23;  Phillpplans 
1  lj).    8.  eat  .  .  .  sin  of  my  people— i.  e.,  the  tin  offering* 
(Leviticus  &  26;    10.17).     The   priests   greedily   devoured 
them,    set  their  heart  on  their   Iniquity — lit.,  U/l  up 
the  animal  tout  to,  i.  «.,  lust  after,  or  strongly  desire.    Cf. 
Margin,   Deuteronomy  24.  15 ;    Psalm  24.  4 ;    Jeremiah  22. 
27.    The  priests  set  their  own  hearts  on  the  iniquity  qf 
the  people,    instead   of  trying   to  suppress   it.    For  the 
more  the  people  sinned  the  more  sacrificial  victims  in 
atonement  for  sin   the  priests  gained.    9.  like  people, 
like  priests—  they  are  one  in  guilt,  therefore  they  shall 
be    one    in    punishment   (Isaiah    24.   2).      reward    then* 
their  doings— in   homely  phrase,    "pay   them  back   in 
their  own  coin"  (Proverbs  i.  31).    10.  eat,  and  not  have 
enough— Just  retribution  on  those  who  "  eat  up  (greedily) 
the  sin  of  my  people"  (v.  8;    Micah  6.14;  Haggai  1.6). 
whoredom,  and  .  .  .  not  increase — UL,  break  forth:  used 
Of  giving  birth  to  children  (Genesis  28. 14,  Margin;  cf.  Gen- 
esis 38.  29).     Not  only  their  wives,  but  their  concubines, 
■hall  be  barren.    To  be  childless  was  considered  a  great 
calamity  among  the  Jews.    11.  A  moral  truth  applicable 
to  all  times.    The  special  reference  here  is  to  the  licen- 
tious orgies  connected  with  the  Syrian  worship,  whloh 
lured  Israel  away  from  the  pure  worship  of  God  (Isaiah 
18.  1,  7 ;  Amos  4.  1).    take  away  the  heart— 4, «.,  the  under- 
ttanding ;  make  men  blind  to  their  own  true  good  (Ec- 
ctes'astes   7.  7).     13.   Instances   of  their   understanding 
t '  heart")  being  "taken  away."     stocks—  wooden  idols 
jJeremiah  2.27;    Habakkuk  2.  1»).     staff— alluding  to  dl- 
riaation  by  rods  (Note*,  Ezeklel  21.  21,  22).    The  diviner, 
•ays  Rosenmulleb,  threw  a  rod  from  him,  which  was 
stripped  of  its  bark  on  one  side,  not  on  the  other :  If  the 
bare  side  turned  uppermost,  It  was  a  good  omen;  If  the 
side  with  the  bark.  It  was  a  bad  omen.    The  Arabs  used 
two  rods,  the  one  marked  Ood  bid*,  the  other,  Qod  forbid*; 
whichever  came  out  first,  in  drawing  them  out  of  a  case, 
gave  the  omen  for,  or  against,  an  undertaking,    declareth 
— i.  e.,  Is  consulted  to  Inform  them  of  future  events,   spirit 
•f  whoredoms — a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  all 
towards  idolatry  (ch.  5.  4).     err— go  astray  from  the  true 
God.    from  under  their  God— they  have  gone  away  from 
God  under  whom  they  were,  as  a  wife  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  her  husband.    13.  upon  .  .  .  mountains — high 
places  were  selected  by  idolaters  on  which  to  sacrifice, 
because  of  their  greater  nearness  to  the  heavenly  hosts 
whloh    they    worshipped    (Deuteronomy    12.  2).     elms  — 
rather,  "terebinths."     [Mausee.]     shadow  .  .  .  good  — 
tcreening  the  lascivious  worshippers  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.    daughters  .  .  .  commit  whoredom  .  .  .  spouses 
.  .  .  adultery— In  the  polluted   worship  of  Astarte,  the 
Phoenician  goddess  of  love.    14.  I  will  not  pmniah  .  .  . 
daughters  — I    will    visit    with    the    heaviest    punish- 
ments "  not "  the  unchaste  "  daughters  and  spouses,"  but 
the  fathers  and  husbands ;   for  It  is  these  who  "  them- 
selves "  have  set  the  bad  example,  so  that  as  compared 
With  the  punishment  of  the  latter,  that  of  the  former 
shall  seem  as  nothing.     [Mun.stkr.]     separated   with 
whores— withdrawn  from  the  assembly  of  worshippers 
to  some  receptacle  of  Impurity  for  carnal  connection  with 
whore*,    sacrifice  with  harlots — they  commit  lewdness 
with  women  who  devote  their  persons  to  be  violated  In  hon- 
our of  Astarte.    (So  the  Hebrew  for  **  harlots  "  means,  as 
listlnguished  from  "whores.")    Cf.  Numbers  25. 1-8;  and 
the  prohibition,  Deuteronomy  23.  18.    not  understand— 
Isaiah  44. 18;  46.  20.)    shall  fall— shall  be  oast  down.    15. 


Though  IsraeCs  ten  tribes  Indulge  in  spiritual  harlotry 
at  least  thou,  Judah.  who  hast  the  legal  priesthood,  ane 
the  temple  rites,  and  Jerusalem,  do  not  follow  her  bad 
example.    Gilgal— situated  between  Jordan  and  Jericho 
on  the  confines  of  Samaria ;  once  a  holy  place  to  Jehovah 
(Joshua  5. 10-15;  1  Samuel  10.  8;  15.  21);  afterwards  dese 
crated  by  idol-worship  (ch.  0. 15;  12. 11;  Amos  4. 4;  6.6;  cf. 
Judges  3.  IB,  Margin).    Beth-aven— i.  «.,  the  house  of  vanity 
or  idols :  a  name  substituted  In  contempt  for  Beth-el,  the 
house  of  Ood;  once  sacred  to  Jehovah  (Genesis  28. 17, 19; 
86.  7;,  but  made  by  Jeroboam  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  calves  (1  Kings  12.  28-83;  18. 1;  Jeremiah  48. 13;  Amos 
8. 14;  7. 13).    "  Go  up  "  refers  to  the  fact  that  Beth-el  was 
on  a  hill  (Joshua  16.  1).    nor  swear,  The  Lord  llveth— 
This  formula  of  oath  was  appointed  by  God  Himself  (Deu- 
teronomy 6. 13;  10.  20;  Jeremiah  4.  2);  It  Is  therefore  here 
forbidden  not  absolutely,  but  In  conjunction  with  Idolatry 
and  falsehood  (Isaiah  48. 1 ;  Eaeklel  20.  SO ;  Zephanlah  1.  5). 
18.  backai  iding— translate,  "  Israel  Is  refractory,  as  a  re- 
fractory heifer,"  viz.,  one  that  throws  the  yoke  off  her 
neck.      Israel  had  represented  God  under  the  form  of 
"  calves  "  (1  Kings  12.  28);  but  it  Is  she  herself  who  Is  one, 
lamb  in  a  large  place— not  In  a  good  sense,  as  Isaiah  80. 
23.    Here  there  lu  Irony :  lambs  like  a  large  pasture ;  bul 
It  Is  not  so  safe  for  them  as  a  small  one,  duly  fenced  from 
wild  beasts.    God  will  "  feed  "  them,  but  It  shall  be  with 
the  "  rod  "  (Micah  7. 14).    It  shall  be  no  longer  in  the  nar- 
row territory  of  Israel,  but  "  in  a  large  place,"  viz.,  they 
shall  be  scattered  In  exile  over  the  wide  realm  of  Assyria, 
a  prey  to  their  foes,  as  lambs,  which  are  timid,  gregarious, 
and  not  solitary,  are  a  prey  when  scattered  asunder  to 
wild  beasts.    17.  Ephralm — the  ten  tribes.     Judah  was 
at  this    time    not  so   given    to    idolatry  as    afterwards. 
Joined  to    idols — closely  and    voluntarily;    identifying 
themselves  with  them  as  a  whoremonger  becomes  one 
flesh  with  the  harlot  (Numbers  25.  3;  1  Corinthians  6.  16, 
17).    idols — the  Hebrew  means  also  sorrows,  pains,  imply- 
ing the  pain  which  idolatry  brings  on  Its  votaries,    let 
him  alone — leave  him  to  himself.    Let  him  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  own  perverse  choice:  his  case  is  desperate:    have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  him  (cf.  Jeremiah  7.  16).    Here  t>.  II 
shows  the  address  is  to  Judah,  to  avoid  the  contagion  of 
Israel's  bad  example.    He  is  bent  on  his  own  ruin;  leavs 
him  to  his  fate,  lest,  Instead  of  saving  turn,  thou  fall  thy- 
self (Isaiah  48.  20;  Jeremiah  50.  8;  51.  6,  45;  2  Corinthians 
«.  17).     18.  Their  drink  U  sour— metaphor  tor  utter  degen- 
eracy of  principle  (Isaiah  L  22).    Or,  unbridled  Uoentum*- 
ness ;  not  mere  ordinary  sin,  but  as  abandoned  as  drunk- 
ards wno  vomit  and  smell  sour  with  wine   potations. 
[Calvin.]    Maubeb  not  so  well  translates,  "  When  tbelr 
drinking  is  over,  they  commit  whoredoms,"  viz.,  in  honour 
of  Astarte  {v.  IS,  14).     her  rulers— Israel's ;  lit.,  shields  (ct 
PBalm  47.  9).    with  shame  .  .  .  love,  Give  ye— (Proverbs 
80.  15.)    No  remedy  could  be  effectual  against  their  cor- 
ruptions, since  the  very  rulers  sold  Justice  for  gifts.   [CAXr- 
ViN.]    Madbeb  translates,  "The  rulers  are  marvellously 
enamoured  of  shame."     English  Version  Is   better.     19. 
Israel  shall  be  swept  away  from  her  land  (v.  16)  suddenly 
and  violently  as  If  by  "  the  wings  of  the  wind  "  (Psalm  18. 
10;  104.  8;  Jeremiah  t.  11, 12).    ashamed  .  .  .  of  their  sac- 
rifices—disappointed to  their  shame  in  their  hope  of  help 
through  their  sacrifices  to  Idols. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-6.  God'8  Jtjdgmbntb  on  rat  Priests,  Pkoplk, 
and  Princes  ok  Israel  vob  their  Sins.  Judah  toe 
being  guilty  shall  be  punished ;  nor  shall  Assyria,  whose 
aid  they  both  sought,  save  them ;  Judgments  shall  at  last 
lead  them  to  repentance.  1.  the  king— probably  Pekah ; 
the  contemporary  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  under  whom 
first  Idolatry  was  carried  so  far  In  Judah  as  to  call  for  th* 
JudgmentoftheJointSyrian  and  Israelite  Invasion,  as  also 
that  of  Assyria.  Judgment  is  towards  y  on- 4.  e„  threaten! 
you  from  God.  ye  have  been  a  snare  on  Bllapah  .  .  .  nei 
. . .  upou  Tabor— As  hunters  spread  their  net  and  snare* 
on  the  hills  Mlxpah  and  Tabor,  so  ye  have  snared  the  peo 
trio  Into  Idolatry,  and  made  them  your  prey  by  InJustU* 
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kM  Mitpah  and  Tabor  mean  a  watch-tower,  and  a  lofty  place, 
%  flt  ecene  for  hunters,  playing  on  the  words,  the  prophet 
implies ,  In  the  lofty  place  In  which  I  have  set  yon,  whereas 
ye  ought  to  have  been  the  watchers  of  the  people,  guarding 
them  from  evil,  ye  have  been  as  hunters  entrapping  them 
into  It.  [Jerome.]  These  two  places  are  specified,  Mlzpah 
In  the  east  and  Tabor  In  the  west,  to  Include  the  high  pkices 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  In  which  Israel's  rulers 
set  up  Idolatrous  altars.  '4.  re-rollers — apostates,  pro- 
found— deepJj/-rooted  [Calvin]  and  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths,  excessive  In  their  idolatry  (ch.  9.9;  Isaiah  81.6). 
[Henderson.]  From  the  antithesis  {v.  3),  "not  hid  from 
me,"  I  prefer  explaining,  profoundly  cunning  in  their 
idolatry.  Jeroboam  thought  it  a  profound  piece  of 
policy  to  set  up  golden  calves  to  represent  God  in  I)au 
and  Beth-el,  In  order  to  prevent  Israel's  heart  from  turn- 
ing again  to  David's  line  by  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship. So  Israel's  subsequent  idolatry  was  grounded  by 
their  leaders  on  various  pleas  of  state  expediency  (cf. 
Isaiah  29.  15).  to  .  .  .  slaughter — he  does  not.  say  "to  sac- 
rifice," for  their  so-called  sacrifices  were  butcfieries  rather 
than  sacrifices;  there  was  nothing  sacred  about  them, 
being  to  idols  instead  of  to  the  holy  God.  though— 
Mauker  translates,  "and  [in  spite  of  their  hope  of  safety 
through  their  slaughter  of  victims  to  idols]  I  will  be  a 
chastisement  to  them  all."  English  Version  is  good  sense : 
They  have  deeply  revolted,  notwithstanding  all  my  pro- 
phetical warnings.  3.  Ephralm— the  tribe  so  called,  as 
distinguished  from  "Israel"  here,  the  other  nine  tribes. 
It  was  always  foremost  of  the  tribes  of  the  northern  king- 
dom. For  400  years  in  early  history,  it,  with  Manasseh 
and  Benjamin,  its  two  dependent  tribes,  held  the  pre-emi- 
nence In  the  whole  nation.  Ephraim  is  here  addressed  as 
foremost  in  idolatry.  I  know  .  .  .  not  hid  from  me — 
notwithstanding  Lhelr  supposed  profound  cunning  (v.  2; 
Revelation  2.  2,9,13,19).  now— "though  I  have  been  a 
rebuker  of  all  them"  (v.  2)  who  commit  such  spiritual 
whoredoms,  thou  art  now  continuing  in  them.  4.  They— 
turning  from  a  direct  address  to  Ephraim,  he  uses  the 
third  person  plural  to  characterize  the  people  In  general. 
The  Hebrew  is  against  the  Margin,  "their  loings  will  not 
suffer  them,"  the  omission  of  "them"  in  the  Hebrew  after 
the  verb  being  unusual.  The  sense  is,  they  are  incurable, 
for  they  will  not  permit  (as  the  Hebrew  lit.  means)  their 
doings  to  be  framed  so  as  to  turn  unto  God.  Implying 
that  they  resist  the  spirit  of  God,  not  suffering  Him  to 
renew  them;  and  give  themselves  up  to  "the  spirit  of 
whoredoms"  (In  antithesis  to  "the  Spirit  of  God"  Implied 
In  "suffer"  or  "permit")  (ch.  4. 12;  Isaiah  63.  10;  Ezeklel 
16.  43;  Acts  7.  61).  5.  the  pride  of  Israel — wherewith 
they  reject  the  warnings  of  God's  prophets  (v.  2),  and  prefer 
their  idols  to  God  (ch.  7.  10;  Jeremiah  18. 17).  testify  to 
his  face — openly  to  his  face  he  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
pride  which  is  so  palpable  in  him.  Or,  "in  his  face,"  as 
Isaiah  8.  9.  Jndah  .  .  .  shall  fall  with  them— This 
prophecy  is  later  than  ch.  4.  15,  when  Judah  had  not  gone 
so  far  In  Idolatry;  now  her  imitation  of  Israel's  bad  ex- 
ample provokes  the  threat  of  her  being  doomed  to  share 
in  Israel's  punishment.  6.  with  .  .  .  flocks— to  propitiate 
Jehovah  (Isaiah  1.  11-15).  seek  .  .  .  not  ftnd— because  it 
Is  slavish  fear  leads  them  to  seek  Him ;  and  because  It 
then  shall  be  too  late  (Proverbs  1.  28;  John  7.  34).  T. 
treacherously — as  to  the  marriage  covenant  (Jeremiah  3. 
20).  strange  children— alluding  to  "children  of  whore- 
doms" (ch.  1.2;  2.4).  "Strange"  or  foreign  Implies,  that 
their  idolatry  was  imported  from  abroad.  [Henderson.] 
Or  rather,  "regarded  by  God  as  strangers,  not  His,"  as 
being  reared  in  idolatry.  The  case  is  desperate,  when  not 
only  the  existing,  but  also  the  rising  generation  Is  reared 
In  apostany.  a  mouth — a  very  brief  space  of  time  shall 
elapse,  and  then  punishment  shall  overtake  them  (Zecha- 
riah  11. 8).  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  money  loans,  which 
were  by  the  month,  not  as  with  us  by  the  year.  You  can- 
not put  it  off;  the  time  of  your  destruction  is  immediately 
and  suddenly  coming  on  you;  Just  as  the  debtor  must 
meet  the  creditor's  demand  at  the  expiration  of  the 
month.  The  prediction  Is  of  the  Invasion  of  Tlglath- 
•"•aar.  who  carried  away  Reuben,  Gad,  Naphtall,  and  the 


naif  tribe  of  Manassen.  portions — t.  e.,  possessions.  Theti 
resources  and  garrisons  will  not  avail  to  save  them.  His- 
dekson  explains  from  Isaiah  57.6,  "  port  Ions"  as  their  idols, 
the  context  favours  this,  "  the  Lord''  the  true  "  porivm  of 
His  people"  (Deuteronomy  82.  9),  being  In  antithesis  tc 
"  their  portions,"  the  idols,  m.  The  arrival  ot  the  enemy 
is  announced  In  the  form  ot  an  injunction  to  blow  an  alarm. 
cornet  .  .  .  trumpet — the  "cornet"  was  xiade  of  to* 
curved  born  <>I  animals,  and  was  used  by  shepherds.  The 
trumpet  was  of  brass  or  silver,  straight,  and  used  in  w«.r» 
and  on  solemn  occasions.  The  Hebrew  Is  halzotzerah,  the 
sound  Imitating  the  t.nunpet  note  (ch.  8.  I ;  Numbers  10.  li; 
Jeremiah  4.  5;  Joel  2.  1).  Uibeah  .  .  .  Kainah — both  ill 
Benjamin  (Isaiah  10.  29).  Beth-aven — In  Benjamin;  not 
as  in  ch.  4.  15,  Beth-el,  but  a  town  east  of  It  (Joshua  7.  2), 
"Cry  aloud,"  viz.,  to  raise  the  alarm.  "Benjamin"  is  put 
for  the  whole  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  (cf.  v.  5),  being 
the  first  part  of  it  which  would  meet  the  foe  advancing 
from  the  north.  "After  thee,  O  Benjamin,"  Implies  the 
position  of  Beth-aven,  behind  Benjamin,  at  the  borders  of 
Ephraim.  When  the  foe  is  at  Beth-aven,  he  is  at  Benja- 
min's rear,  close  upon  thee,  O  Benjamin  (Judges  6.  14).  0, 
10.  Israel  is  referred  to  in  v.  9,  Judah  in  v.  10.  the  day  of 
rebuke — The  day  when  I  shall  chastise  him.  aiuong  the 
tribes  of  Iwrurl  have  I  made  known — proving  that  the 
scene  of  Hosea's  labours  was  among  the  ten  tribes,  that 
which  shall  surely  be — viz.,  the  coming  Judgment  here 
foretold.  Jt  Is  no  longer  a  conditional  decree,  leaving  a 
hope  of  pardon  on  repentance;  It  Is  absolute,  for  Kphraim 
Is  hopelessly  Impenitent,  remove  the  bound — (Deuter- 
onomy 19.  14;  27.  17;  Job  24.  2;  Proverbs  22.  28;  23.  10.)  Pro- 
verbial for  the  rash  setting  aside  of  the  ancestral  laws  by 
which  men  are  kept  to  their  duty.  Aha/,  and  his  cour- 
tiers ("  the  princes  of  Judah"),  setting  aside  the  ancient 
ordinances  of  God,  removed  the  borders  of  the  bases  and 
the  laver  and  the  sea,  and  introduced  an  idolatrous  altat 
from  Damascus  (2  Kings  16.  10-18);  also  he  burnt  his  eiwi- 
dren  in  the  valley  of  Hlnnom,  after  the  abominations  of 
the  heathen  (2  Chronicles  28.  3).  11.  broken  In  judgment 
— viz.,  the  "Judgment"  of  God  on  him  (v.  1).  walked  uftoi 
the  commandment — Jeroboam's,  to  worship  the  caivsi 
(2  Kings  10.  28-33).  Cf.  Micah  6. 16,  "  the  statutes  of  Onirl," 
viz.,  idolatrous  statutes.  We  ought  to  obey  God  rathei 
than  men  (Acts  5.  29).  Jerome  reads  "  filth  In  ess."  LXX, 
gives  the  sense,  not  the  lit.  translation:  "alter  vanities." 
lit.  as  a  moth — consuming  a  garment  (Job  13.  28:  Psalm 
89.11;  Isaiah  50.  9).  Jndah  .  .  .  rottenness—  Ephraim,  or 
the  ten  tribes,  are  as  a  garment  eaten  by  the  mot  b  ;  Judah 
as  the  body  itself  consumed  by  rottenness  (Proverbs  12.  4). 
Perhaps  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  having 
the  house  of  David,  and  the  temple,  the  religious  centra 
of  the  nation.  [Grotics.]  As  in  v.  13,  14,  the  violence  of 
the  calamity  is  prefigured  by  the  "wound"  which  "a  lion" 
Inflicts,  so  here  its  long  protracted  duration,  and  the  cei- 
talnty  and  completeness  of  the  destruction  from  small  un- 
foreseen beginnings,  by  the  images  of  a  slowly  but  surely 
consuming  moth  and  rottenness.  13.  wound— lit.,  bandage ; 
hence  a  bandaged  wound  (Isaiah  1.  6;  Jeremiah  80.  12). 
"Saw,"  i.  «.,  felt  iV\  weakened  state  politically,  and  the 
dangers  that  threatened  It.  It  aggravates  their  perversity, 
that,  though  sensible  of  their  unsound  and  calamitous 
state,  they  did  not  inquire  Into  the  cause,  or  seek  a  right 
remedy,  went  .  .  to  the  Assyrian— first,  Men  theru  (3 
Kings  15.  19)  applied  to  Pul ;  again,  Hoshea  to  SbalmaJ 
neser  (2  Kings  17.  S).  sent  to  King  Jareb — Understand 
Judah  as  the  nominative  to  '  sent. "  Thus  as  "Ephraim 
saw  his  sickness"  (the  first  clause)  answers  In  the  paral- 
lelism to  "Ephraim  went  to  the  Assyrian"  (the  third 
clause),  so  "Judab  saw  his  wound"  (the  second  clause) 
answers  to  (Judah)  "sent  to  King  Jareb"  (the  fourth 
clause).  Jareb  ought  rather  to  be  fr-anslated,  "their  d#- 
fender,"  ftt,  avenger.  [Jerome.]  The  Assyrian  "king," 
ever  ready,  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  to  mix  himself 
up  with  the  affairs  of  neighbouring  states,  professed  to 
undertake  Israel's  and  Judah's  cause;  In  Judge*  fl.  t% 
Jerub,  in  Jerub-baal,  is  so  used,  viz.,  "plead  one's  cauea." 
Judah,  under  Ahaz,  applied  to  Tlglath-pileser  for  ale 
against  Syria  and  Israel  (2  Kings  16.  7.  8;  2  Chronicle*  2ft 
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it-It);  the  Assyrian  "distressed  him,  but  strengthened 
lim  not,"  fulfilling  1  tie  prophecy  here,  "  he  could  not  heal 
rju,  nor  cure  you  of  your  wound."  14.  lion— the  black 
Hon  and  the  young  lion  are  emblems  of  strength  and 
ferocity  (Psalm  91. 13).  I,  even  I— emphatic ;  when  I,  even 
I,  the  Irresistible  God,  tear  In  pieces  (Psalm  50.  22),  no  As- 
lyrlan  power  can  rescue,  go  away — as  a  lion  stalks  lels- 
arely  back  with  his  prey  to  his  lair.  15.  return  to  ray 
■lace— t.  e.,  withdraw  my  favour,  till  they  acknowledge 
their  offence— the  Hebrew  is,  "till  they  suffer  the  penalty 
of  their  guilt."  Probably  "accepting  the  punishment  of 
their  guilt"  (cf.  Zecharlah  11.  5)  is  Included  In  the  idea,  as 
English  Vernon  translates.  Cf.  Leviticus  26.  4t),  41 ;  Jere- 
miah 29.  12,  13;  Ezekiel  6.  9;  20.  43;  36.  31.  se^k  mj  face— 
i.e.,eeefc  my  favour  (Proverbs  29.  26,  Margin).  In  .  .  .  af- 
fliction ...  He  k  nie  early~i.  e.,  diligently;  rising  up 
before  dawn  to  seek  me  (Psalm  119.  147;  cf.  Psalm  78.  34). 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-11.  The  Israelites'  Exhoktatton  to  Owe 
»j»othick  to  seek  thk  Lord.  At  v.  4  a  new  discourse, 
complaining  o;  them,  begins  ;  for  v.  1-3  evidently  belongs  to 
*. 15,  of  eta  5.,  and  forms  the  happy  termination  of  Israel's 
punishment :  primarily,  the  return  from  Babylon;  ulti- 
mately, the  'eturn  from  their  present  long  dispersion. 
The  eighth  ■  erse  perhaps  refers  to  the  murder  of  Peka- 
hlah;  the  d  scourse  cannot  be  later  than  Pekah's  reign, 
for  it  was  under  It  that  Oilead  was  carried  Into  captivity 
(3  Kings  13.  29).  1.  let  us  return — in  order  that  God  who 
has  "returned  to  His  place"  may  return  to  us  (ch.  5. 15). 
tern,  nr>d  .  .  .  heal — (Deuteronomy  82.  39;  Jeremiah  80. 
17.)  They  ascribe  their  punishment  not  to  fortune,  or 
man,  but  to  God,  and  acknowledge  that  none  (not  the  As- 
syrian, as  they  once  vainly  thought,  ch.  5.  13)  but  God  can 
heal  tbeir  wound.  They  are  at  the  same  time  persuaded 
of  th?  mercy  of  God,  which  persuasion  Is  the  starting- 
point  of  true  repentance,  and  without  which  men  would 
not  seek,  but  hate  and  flee  from  God.  Though  our  wound 
be  severe,  it  is  not  past  hope  of  recovery;  there  Is  room 
for  grace,  and  a  hope  of  pardon.  He  hath  smitten  us,  but 
not  so  badly  that  he  cannot  heal  us  (Psalm  130.  4).  Si.  Pri- 
marily, in  type,  Israel's  national  revival,  in  a  short  period 
f'hvo  or  three"  being  used  to  denote  afeio  days,  Isaiah  17. 
8;  Luke  13.  32,  33);  antltypically  the  language  is  so  framed 
as  to  refer  in  Its  full  accuracy  only  to  Messiah,  the  Ideal 
Israel  (Isaiah  49.3;  cf.  Matthew  2.  15.  with  ch.  11.  1),  raised 
on  the  third  day  (John  2. 19;  1  Corinthians  15.  4;  cf.  Isaiah 
53.  10).  "  He  shall  prolong  His  days."  Cf.  the  similar  use 
of  Israel's  political  resurrection  as  the  type  of  the  general 
resurrection  of  which  "Christ  Is  the  flrst-frnlts"  (Isaiah 
K.  19;  Ezekiel  37.  1-14;  Daniel  12.2).  live  In  his  sight- 
enjoy  his  favour  and  the  light  of  his  countenance  shining 
on  us,  as  of  old;  in  contrast  to  ch.  5.  6,  15,  "Withdrawn 
himself  from  them."  3.  know,  Ifwe  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord— The  result  of  his  recovered  favour  (v.  2)  will  be 
onward  growth  in  saving  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  result 
of  perseverance  in  following  afterhlm  (Psalm  63.8;  Isaiah 
64.  13).  "  Then"  implies  the  consequence  of  the  revival  in 
».  2.  The  "If"  Is  not  so  much  conditional,  as  expressive 
of  the  means  which  God's  grace  will  sanctify  to  the  full 
enlightenment  of  Israel  in  the  knowledge  of  Him.  As 
want  of  "knowledge  of  God"  has  been  the  source  of  all 
evils  (ch.  4.1;  5.  4),  so  the  knowledge  of  Him  will  bring 
with  it  all  blessings  yea,  it  is  "life"  (John  17.8).  This 
knowledge  Is  practice,  not  mere  theory  (Jeremiah  22.15, 
16).  Theology  is  life,  not  science;  realities,  not  words. 
This  onward  progress  Is  illustrated  by  the  light  of  "  morn- 
ing'' increasing  more  and  more  "  unto  the  perfect  day" 
(Proverbs  4. 18X  prepared  —  is  sure,  lit.,  fixed,  ordered  in 
His  everlasting  purposes  of  love  to  his  covenant  people. 
Cf.  "  prepared  of  God"  (Margin,  Genesis  41. 82;  Revelation 
12.  6).  Jehovah  shall  surely  come  to  the  relief  of  His  peo- 
ple after  their  dark  night  of  calamity,  as  the  morning 
—(2  Samuel  23.  4.)  as  the  rain  .  .  .  latter  .  .  .  former— 
tfob  29. 23 ,  Joel  2.  23.)  First,  "  the  ral  n "  generally  Is  men- 
tioned; then  the  two  rains  (Deuteronomy  11.  14)  which 
wmaed  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  and  the  absence  of  whlcb 


was  accounted  the  greatest  calamity,  "the  latter  imsr' 
which  falls  in  the  latter  half  of  February,    and   during 
March  and  April,  Just  before  the  harvest  whence  it  take* 
Us  name,  from  a  root  meanlne  "to  oather :"  and   "tb* 
former  rain,"  lit.,  the  darting  rain,  from  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  middle  of  December.    As  the  rain  fertilize* 
the  otherwise  barren  land,  so  God's  favour  will  restor* 
Israel  long  nationally  lifeless.    4.  what  shall  I  do  untc 
thee— to  bring  thee  back  to  piety.     What  more  could  bf 
done  that  I  have  not  done,  both  in  mercies  and  chasten- 
tngs  (Isaiah  5.4)?     At  this  verse  a  new  discourse  begins, 
resuming  the  threats  (en.  5. 14).    Ree  opening  remarks  od 
this  chapter,      goodness — godliness,     morning  cloud  — 
soon  dispersed  by  the  sun  (eh.  13.  3).    There  is  a  tacit  con 
trast  here  to  the  promise  of  God's  grace  to  Israel  hereafter, 
In  v,  8.  //?'.»  going  forth  is  "  as  the  morning,"  shining  niort 
and   more  unto  the  perfect  day;  your  goodness  is  "as  a 
morning  flood,"  soon  vanishing.   His  coming  to  His  peo- 
pie  Is  "as  the  (fertilizing)  latter  and  former  rains;"  your 
coming  to  Him  "as  the  early  dew  goeth  away."     5.  1 
hewed  them  by  the  prophets — i.e.,  I  announced  by  the 
prophets  that  they  should  be  hewn  asunder,  like  trees  of 
the   forest.      God    identifies    His   act    with    that   of  bi« 
prophets;  the  word  being  His  instrument  for  executing 
His  will  (Jeremiah  1. 10;  Ezekiel  43.  3).    hy  .  .  .  words  ot 
my  month — (Isaiah  11.  4 ;  Jeremiah  23.  29  ;  Hebrews  4.  12.) 
thy  Judgments— the  Judgments  which  I  will  inflict  on 
thee,  Ephraim  and  Judah  (v.  4).    So  "thy  Judgments,"  {.  <?., 
those  inflicted  on  thee  (Zephaniah  3.  15).    are  as  the  light, 
&c— like  the  light,  palpable  to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  coming 
from  God,  the  puntsher  of  sin.     Henderson  translates, 
"lightning"  (cf.  Margin,  Job  37.  3, 15).     6.  mercy— put  foi 
piety  in  general,  of  which  mercy  or  charity  is  a  branch. 
not  sacrifice — i.  e.,  "  rather  than  sacrifice."  Honoris  merely 
comparative  (Exodus  16.  8;  Joel  2. 13;  John  8.27;  1  Timo- 
thy 2. 11).    As  God  Himself  instituted  sacrifices,  it  cannot 
mean  that  He  desired  them  not  absolutely,  but  that  even 
In  the  Old  Testament,  He  valued  moral  obedience  as  the 
only  end  for  which  positive  ordinances,  such  as  sacrifices, 
were  instituted— as  of  more  importance  than  a  mere  ex- 
ternal ritual  obedience  (1  Samuel  15.  22;  Psalm  50.  8,  9;  51 
16;   Isaiah   1.  11,  12;  Micah   6.  6-8;  Matthew  9.  13;  12.  7). 
knowledge  of  God  —  experimental    and   practical,  not 
merely  theoretical  (v.  3;  Jeremiah  22.  16;  1  John  2.8,  4). 
"Mercy"  refers  to  the  second  table  of  the  law,  our  duty  to 
our  fellow-man  ;  "  the  knowledge  of  God"  to  the  first  table 
our  duty  to  God,  including  Inward  spiritual  worship.  The 
second  table  is  put  first,  not  as  superior  In  dignity,  for  it 
is  secondarj',  but  in  the  order  of  our  understanding.    7. 
like  men— the  common  sort  of  men  (Psalm  82.  7).    Notaa 
Margin,  "  like  Adam,"  Job  81.88.    For  the  expression  "  cov- 
enant" is  not  found  elsewhere  applied  to  Adam's  relation 
to  God;  though  the  thing  seems  Implied  (Romans  5.  12-19). 
Israel  "transgressed  the  covenant"  of  God  as  lightly  aa 
men  break   overy-day  compacts  with  their  fellow-men. 
there— In   the  northern   kingdom,   Israel.     8.  Gllead  .  .  . 
city— Probably  RamotS-gUead,  metropolis  of  the  hilly  re- 
gion beyond    Jordan,  south   of   the  Jabbok,  known  aa 
"Gileadi"  (1  Kings  i.  13;  cf.  Genesis SL 21-25).    work  iniq- 
uity— (ch.  12.11.)  polluted   with    blood  — "marked   with 
blood  traces."  [Mai'khr.  j  Referring  to  Gilead's  complicity 
In  the  regicidal  conspiracy  of  Pekah  against-  Pekahiah 
(2  Kings  15.  Zi).    See  Fore,  on  v.  1.     Many  homicides  were 
there,  for  there  were  beyond  Jordan  mure  cities  of  refuge, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory,  than  on  t.hissideof 
Jordan  (Numbers  85.  11 ;  Deuteronomy  4.  41-13;  Joshua  20 
8).    Ramoth-gilejMi  was  one.     9.  company— association  or 
guild  of  priests,    murder  ...  by  consent— lit.,  urith  one 
shoulder  (cf.  Zephaniah  ».  B,  Margin).    The  image  Is  from 
oxen  putting  their  sht/ulders   together  to  pull  ttae  same 
yoke.  [Rivktus.]  Madbek  translates,  "In  the  way  towai*t> 
Shechem."    It  was  a  city  of  refuge   between    Ebal    ant; 
Gerlzlm;  on  Mount  Ephraim  (Joshua  20.7;  21.21).  Iodj 
the  civil  capital  of  Ephraim,  as  Stalloh  was  the  religions 
capital;  now  called  Naploos:  for  a  time  the  resideuce  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  12.  25).    The  priests  there  became  *c 
corrupted  that  they  wayla'd  and  murdered  persons  tte*> 
Ultrfothr  Hsvhiiii    tor    refi  ee  IHjWDKBSON):   the  sanCtlU 
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H  ore  place  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the  prleata  who  abased 
their  priestly  privileges,  and  the  right  of  asylum  to  per- 
petrate murders  themselves,  or  to  screen  those  com- 
mitted by  others.  [Maubkb.]  commit  lewdness— dfltb- 
trate  crime,  presumptuous  wickedness,  from  &l  Arabic 
root,  to  form  a  deliberate  purpose.  10.  horrible  thing— 
(Jeremiah  5.  30;  18.  13;  23. 14).  whoredom— Idolatry.  11. 
tu  harvest^-wi.,  of  Judgments,  as  In  Jeremiah  5L  33;  Joel 
3.  13;  Revelation  14.  15.  Called  a  "harvest,"  because  It  is 
the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  Judah  herself  hath  sown  (ch.  8. 
7;  10.12;  Job  4. 8;  Proverbs  22.8).  Judah,  under  Ahaz, 
lost  120,000  "slain  In  one  day  (by  Israel  under  Pekah),  be- 
cause they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers." 
when  1  returned  tlie  captivity  of  my  people— when  I, 
by  Oded  my  prophet,  caused  200,000  women,  sons,  and 
daughters,  of  Judah  to  be  restored  from  captivity  by 
Israel  (2  Chronicles  28.  6-15).  This  prophecy  was  deliv- 
ered under  Pekah.  [Lunovious  dk  Dikc]  Maurkb  ex- 
plains, When  Israel  shall  have  been  exiled  for  its  sins, 
and  has  been  subsequently  restored  by  me,  thou,  Judah. 
also  shalt  be  exiled  for  thine.  But  as  Judah's  punish- 
ment was  not  at  the  time  when  God  restored  Israel,  Ludo- 
Vicus  db  Disxj'a  explanation  must  be  taken.  Gbotius 
translates,  "  When  I  shall  have  returned  to  make  captive  (t, «., 
when  I  shall  have  again  made  captive)  my  people."  The 
first  captivity  of  Israel  nnder  Tlglath-plleser  was  followed 
by  a  seouad  under  Shalmaneser.  Then  came  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  capture  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
by  Sennacherib,  the  forerunner  of  other  attacks,  ending 
In  Judah's  captivity.  But  the  Hebrew  is  elsewhere  used 
of  restoration,  not  renewed  punishment  (Deuteronomy  30.  8 ; 
Psalm  11.  7). 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-10.     Rkj»roof  of  Israkl.    Probably  del     ered  In 
the  inter  rely  n  and  civil  war  at  Pekah's  death     for  «.  7, 
14 all  their   kings   .   .   .  fallen,"   refers   to  the  murder  of 
Zechariah,  Shallum,  Menahenx.  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah: 
in  v.  8  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  Menahem's  payment 
of  tribute  to  Pul,  In  order  to  secure  himself  In  the  usurped 
throne,  also  to  Pekah's  league  with  Reztn  of  Syria,  and 
to  Hoshea's  connection  with  Assyria  during  the   lnter- 
reign   at   Pekah's  death.   [Maurkr.]    1.  I   would  have 
healed  Israel— Israel's  restoration  of  the  300,000  Jewish 
captives  at  God's  command  (2  Chronicles  28.  8-15)  gave 
hope  of  Israel's  reformation.  [Hkudkrsow.J    Political,  as 
well  as    moral,  healing  is  meant.    When  I  would  have 
bealed  Israel  In  its  calamitous  state,  then  their  Iniquity 
was  discovered  to  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  hope  of  re- 
covery.   Then   he  enumerates  their  wickedness :    "  The 
thief  cometh  in  (doors  stealthily),  and  the  troop  of  robbers 
spolleth  without"  (out  of  doors  with  open  violence),    3. 
consider  not  In  their  hearts — lit.,  tap  not  to,  Ac.  (Psalm 
14.  1).    that  I  remember — and  will  punish,    their  own 
doings  have  beset  them  about — as  so  many  witnesses 
against  them  (Psalm  9.16;    Proverbs  5.22).    before  my 
lace — (Psalm  90.  8.)    3.  Their  princes,  Instead  of  checking, 
"have  pleasure  in  them  that  do"  snoh  crimes  (Romans  L 
32 j.     4.   vrho  ceaseth   from  raising— rather,    heating    it, 
from  an  Arabic  root,  to  be  hot,    SoLXX.    Their  adulterous 
and  Idolatrous  lust  is  inflamed  as  the  oven  of  a  baker  who 
has  it  at  such  a  heat,  that  he  ceaseth  from  heating  it  only 
from  the  time  tbat  he  hath  kneaded  the  dough,  until  it  be 
leavened  ;  he  only  requires  to  omit  feeding  it  during  the 
short  period  of  the  fermentation  of  the  bread.    Ct  2  Peter 
2. 14,  "  that  cannot  cease  from  sin."  [Hkndkbson.]    5.  the 
day  of  oar  king— his  birth-day,  or  day  of  Inauguration. 
have  made  him  sick — viz.,  the  king.     Maurxb  translates, 
"make  themselves  sick."    with  bottles  of  wine — drink- 
ing  not  merely  glasses,  but  bottles.    Maurkr  translates, 
"  owing  to  the  heat  of  wine."    he  stretched  ont  his  hand 
with  scorners— the  gesture  of  revellers  in  holding  out  the 
eup  and  in  drinking  to  one  another's  health.    Scoffers 
were  the  Ring's  boon  companions    6.  they  have  made 
ready— rather,  "they  make  their  heart  approach,"  viz., 
their  king,  in  going  to  drink  with  him.    like  an  oven— 
following  out  the  image  In  v.  4.    As  It  conceals  the  lighted 
Are  all  night,  whilst  the  baker  sleeps,  bat  In  the  morning 
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burns  as  a  flaming  Are,  so  they  brood  mischief  it   then 
hearts,  wallst  conscience  Is  lulled  asleep,  and  their  s  lckei 
designs  wait  only  for  a  fair  occasion    to   break   forth. 
[HoB&LKf.]    Their  heart   Is  the  oven,  their    baker   ths 
ringleader  of  the  plot.    In  v.  7  their  plots  appear,  viz.,  ths 
intestine  disturbances  and  murders  of  one  king  after  an- 
other, after  Jeroboam  II.    7.  all  hot — all  burn  wltii  eager* 
ness  to  cause  universal  disturbance  (2  King6  15).  devoured 
their  judges — magistrates;  as  the  fire  of  the  oven  devour 
the  fuel,    all  uieir  kings  .  .  .  fallen — see   Notes  at   ths 
beginning  of  this  chapter,    none  .  .  .  calleth  unto  me— 
such  is  their  perversity  that  amidst  all   these   national 
calamities,  none  seeks  help  from  me  (Isaiah  9.  13;   64.  7, 
8.  mixed  .  .  .  among  the  people — by  leagues  with  Idol 
aters,  and  the  adoption  of  their  idolatrous  practices  (v.  9, 
11;    Psalm   100.35).      Kphraim  .  .  .  cake    not    turned 
cake  burnt  on  one  side  and  unbaked  on  the  other,  and  so 
uneatable;    an  image  of   the  worthlessness   of    Ephralm. 
The  Easterns  bake  their  bread  on  the  ground,  covering  it 
with  embers  (1  Kings  19.  6),  and  turning  it  every  ten  min- 
utes, to  bake  it  thoroughly  without  burning  it.  0.  Stran* 
jen- Foreigners  :   the  Syrians  and  Assyrians  (2  Kings  18. 
7;   15.19,20;  17.3-6).    gray   hairs — i.e.,  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching   national    dissolution,     are    here    and    there 
upon — lit.,  are  sprinkled  on  him.    yet  he  knoweth  not— 
though  old  age  ought  to  bring  with  It  wisdom,  he  neither 
knows  of  his  senile  decay,  nor  has  the  true  knowledge 
which  leads  to  reformation.    10.  Repetition  of  ch.  5.  5 
not  return  to  .  .  .  Lord  .  .  .  for  all  this — not  withstand-' 
lng  all  their  calamities  (Isaiah  9. 13).  11.  like  a  silly  dove 
—a  bird  proverbial  for  simplicity :  easily  deceived,    wlth-f*' 
•at    heart— i.  e.,  understanding,    call   to   Kgypt  —  Israel 
lying  between  the  two  great  rival  empires  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  sought  each  by  turns  to  help  her  against  ths 
other.     As  this  prophecy  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Hoshea,  the  allusion  Is  probably  to  the  alliance  with  So 
or  Sabacho  II.  (of  which  a  record  has  been  found  on! 
the  clay  cylindrical  seals   in   Koyunjlk),    which  ended!" 
In  the   overthrow  of  Hoshea   and   the   deportation  of' 
Israel  (2  Kings  17.  8-6).    As  the  dove  betrays  its   silll-   ^ 
ness  by  fleeing  In  alarm  from  Its  nest  only  to  fall  intc 
the  net  of  the   fowler,  so   Israel,  though  warned    that  I*1 
foreign  alliances  would  be  their  ruin,  rushed  into  them. 
Hi.  When  they  shall  go — to  seek  aid  from  this  or  that 
foreign  state,    spread  my  net  upon  them — as  on  birds 


taken  on  the  ground  (Ezeklel  12.  13),  as  contrasted  with 
"bringing  them  down   as    the  fowls   of  the   heavens,  viz.,  " 
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the  fowls 
by  the   use  of   missiles,    as  their   congregation    hath 

hoard — viz.,  by  my  prophets  through  whom  I  threat- 
ened "  chastisement"  (ch.  5.  9 ;  2  Kings  17.  13-18;.  13.  fled 
—as  birds  from  their  nest  (Proverbs  27.  8 ;  Isaiah  16.  2). 
me— who  both  could  and  would  have  healed  them  (v.  1A 
had  they  applied  to  me.  redeemed  them— from  Egypt  * 
and  their  other  enemies  (Mlcah  6.  4).  lies— (Psalm  78.  88; 
Jeremiah  3. 10.)  Pretending  to  be  my  worshippers,  when 
they  all  the  while  worshipped  Idols  (v.  14 ;  ch.  12.  1) ;  also 
defrauding  me  of  the  glory  of  their  deliverance,  and  as 
crlblng  it  and  their  other  blessings  to  idols.  [Caxvin. j  14V. 
not  cried  unto  me— but  unto  other  gods  [Maurkb J  (Job 
36.  9, 10).  Or,  they  did  Indeed  cry  unto  me,  bat  not  "  with 
their  heart:"  answering  to  "  lies,"  v.  13  (see  Note).  whe»  " 
they  howled  upon  their  beds— sleepless  with  anxiety 
Image  of  deev  affliction.  Their  cry  Is  termed  howling,  as  It 
Is  the  cry  of  anguish,  not  the  cry  of  repentance  and  faith. I"1 
assemble  .  .  .  for  corn,  Ac. — viz..  In  the  temples  of  theli 
Idols,  to  obtain  from  them  a  good  harvest  and  vintage,'  * 
Instead  of  coming  to  me,  the  true  Giver  of  these  (ch.  2.  5,  £,'  :- 
12),  proving  that  their  cry  to  God  was  "not  with  their  ^ 
heart."  rebel  against  me — lit.,  "withdraw  themselves 
against  me,"  i.e.,  not  only  withdraw  from  me,  but  also 
rebel  against  me.  15.  I  .  .  .  bound  — when  I  saw  the'j 
arms  as  it  were  relaxed  with  various  disasters.  I  bound 
them  so  as  to  strengthen  their  sinews ;  image  from  sur 
gery.  [CALVIN.]  Maurrb  translates,  "I  instructed  them" 
to  war  (Psalm  18.  84;  144.  1),  viz.,  under  Jeroboam  II.  (1 
Kings  14.  25).  Gbotius  explains,  "Whether  I  chastised 
them  (Margin)  or  strengthened  their  arms,  they  lmagins 
nr  ischlef  against  me  "  English  Version  Is  best.   16.  retam 
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iM  n»t  to  the  Most  High— or,  "  to  one  who  is  not  the  Moat 

fffh,"  one  very  different  from  Him,  a  stock  or  a  atone. 
I  LXX.  deceitful  bow  — (Psalm  78.  57.)  A  bow  wbioh, 
am  its  faulty  construction,  shoots  wide  of  the  mark.  So 
raei  pretends  to  seek  Ood,  bat  tarns  aside  to  Idols,  for 
i*  rage  ©f  their  tongue  —  their  boast  of  safety  from 
ryptian  aid,  and  their  "lies"  (v.  18),  whereby  they  pre- 
Bdjd  to  serve  God,  whilst  worshipping  idols;  also  their 
irverse  defence  for  their  Idolatries  and  blasphemies 
jainst  Ood  and  His  prophet*  (Psalm  73.  9 ;  130.  2,3).  their 
irlsion  in  .  .  .  Egypt— their  "fall"  shall  be  the  subject 
"derision"  to  Egypt,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for 
lip  (ch.  0.  3,  6;  2  Kings  17.  4). 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Vex.  1-14.  Prophecy  or  thi  Irruption  of  thk  ABST- 
AINS, IB  PUNISHMENT  FOR  ISRAEL'S  APOSTASY,  IDOLA- 
IT,  ABT>  SETTING  UP  0#  KINGS  WTTHOUT  GOD'3  SANO- 

on.  In  v.  14,  Judah  Is  Bald  to  multiply  fenced  cities; 
id  In  i\  7-9,  Israel,  to  its  great  hurt,  1b  said  to  have  gone 
>  to  Assyria  for  help.  This  answers  best  to  the  reign  of 
ienahum.  For  It  was  then  that  Uzzlah  of  Judah,  his  con- 
uiporary,  built  fenced  cities  (3  Chronicles  26.  6,  9,  10). 
ion  also  Israel  turned  to  Assyria,  and  had  to  pay  for 
elr  s  infm  folly  a  thousand  talents  of  sliver  (2  Kings  15. 

I  IjIauekk]  1.  Set  the  trumpet,  Ac.— to  give  warn- 
g  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy:  "To  thy  palate  (i.  «., 
yuih,  Job  31.  30,  Margin)  the  trumpet;"  the  abruptness  of 
precision  indicates  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  So  ch. 
8.  as  .  .  .  eagle—the  Assyrian  (Deuteronomy  28.  49; 
remiah  48.  40 ;  Habakkuk  1.  8).    against  .  .  .  horns*  of 

.  Lord— not  the  temple,  but  Israel  viewed  as  the  family 
Ood  (ch.  9. 16;  Numbers  12.  7;  Zecharlah  9.  8;  Hebrews 
2;  1  Timothy  3. 16;  1  Peter  4. 17).  3.  My  God,  we  know 
ee— the  singular,  "my,"  is  used  distributive^,  each 
ie  so  addressing  Ood.  They,  in  their  hour  of  need, 
sad  their  knowledge  of  Ood  as  the  covenant  people, 
uilst  in  their  acta  they  knew  Him  not  (of.  Matthew  7.  21, 
;  Titus  1.  16;  also  Isaiah  29.  18;  Jeremiah  7.  4).  The 
■raw  Joins  "  Israel,"  not  as  Bngliah  Veraion,  with  "  shall 
r,"  but  "  We,  Jaroel,  know  thee;"  Ood  denies  the  claim 
us  urged  on  the  ground  of  their  descent  from  IsraeL  3. 
rati — UckI  repeats  the  name  in  opposition  to  their  use  of 
[v.  2).  the  thing  that  Is  good— Jerome  translates, "  Ood" 
10  is  good  »ad  doing  good  (Psalm  119. 68).  He  is  the  chief 
Ject  rejected,  but  with  Him  also  all  that  Is  good,  the 
•my  shall  pursue  htm— in  Just  retribution  from  Ood. 
kings  .  .  .  not  by  me — not  with  my  sanction  (1  Kings 
81 ;  12.  20).  Israel  set  up  Jeroboam  and  his  successors, 
aereas  Ood  had  appointed  the  house  of  David  as  the 
jhtful  kings  of  the  whole  nation.  1  knew  It  not  — I 
proved  it  not  (Psalm  L  6).  ot .  .  .  gold  .  .  .  Idols— (Oh. 
8 ;  13. 2.)  that  they  may  be  out  off— C  «.,  though  warned 
the  consequences  of  idolatry,  as  it  were  with  open  eyes 
ey  rushed  on  their  own  destruction.  So  Jeremiah  27. 
15 ;  44.  8.  5.  hath  east  thee  off— as  the  ellipsis  of  thee  is 
lusual,  M aijhkb  translates, "  thy  calf  ia  abominable.'"  But 
e  antithesis  to  v.  3  establishes  English  Veraion,  "  Israel 
th  oast  off  the  thing  that  is  good ;"  therefore,  in  Just  retri- 
ition,  "  thy  calf  hath  oast  thee  off,"  i.  e.,  is  made  by  Ood 
e  cause  of  thy  being  cast  off  (ch.  10.  15).  Jeroboam, 
iring  his  sojourn  In  Egypt,  saw  Apis  worshipped  at 
emphls,  and  Mnevls  at  Heliopolis,  in  the  form  of  an  ox ; 
is,  and  the  temple  cherubim,  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
Ives  set  np  at  Dan  and  Beth-el.  how  long  .  .  .  ere  they 
tain  .  .  .  Innocency  1— How  long  will  they  be  Incapable 
bearing  innocency  T  [Maurer.]  6.  from  Urael  was 
-via.,  the  calf  originated  with  them,  not  from  me.  "  It 
•o,"  as  well  as  their  "kings  set  up"  by  them,  "but  not 
me"  t>.  I).  7.  sown  .  .  .  reap— (Proverbs  22.  8;  Oala- 
ins  6.  7.)  "  Sow  .  .  .  wind,"  i.  e.,  to  make  the  vain  show 
wonshlp,  whilst  faith  and  obedience  are  wanting.  [Cal- 
■t.J  Rather,  to  offer  senseless  supplications  to  the  calves 
r  pood  harvests  (cf.  oh.  2.  8);  the  result  being  that  Ood 

II  make  them  "reap  no  stalk,"  i.  «.,  "standing  corn." 
jk>,  the  phraseology  proverbially  means,  that  all  their 
>U«>rtaklns£"  mIihiI  be  profitless  (Proverbs  U.  29;  Eccle- 
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siastes  5.  IB),     the  bud— or,  "growth."    rtrurui-iw 
elgnerB  (ch.  7.  9).     8.  vessel  wherein  U  no  pleasnre- 

(Psalm  41.  12;  Jeremiah  22.  28;  48.  88.)  ».  gone  ...  as 
Assyria  —  referring  to  Menahem's  application  for  PoPi 
aid  in  establishing  him  on  the  throne  (of.  ch.  5.  18 ;  7.  H^ 
Menahem's  name  Is  read  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  south- 
west palace  of  Nlmrod,  as  a  tributary  to  the  Assyria* 
king  in  his  eighth  year.  The  dynasty  of  Pul,  or  Phalluka. 
was  supplanted  at  Nineveh  by  that  of  Tlglath-plleser, 
about  768  (or  760)  b.  c.  Semlramis  seems  to  have  been  Pal's 
wife,  and  to  have  withdrawn  to  Babylon  in  768;  and  her 
son,  Nabonassar,  succeeding  after  a  period  of  confusion, 
originated  "  the  era  of  Nabonassar,"  747  B.  c.  [O.  V.  Sbtth.] 
Usually  foreigners  coming  to  Israel's  land  were  said  to 
"  go  up ;"  here  it  is  the  reverse,  to  intimate  Israel's  aunksm 
state,  and  Assyria's  superiority,  wild  ass— a  figure  of 
Israel's  headstrong  perversity  in  following  her  beat  (Jere- 
miah 2.  24).  alone  by  himself— characteristic  of  Israel  la 
all  ages:  "  lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone"  (Numbers  28. 
9;  ct  Job  39.  5-8).  hired  lovers— reversing  the  ordinary 
way,  via.,  that  lovers  should  hire  her  (Ezeklel  18. 88, 84).  10. 
will  I  gather  them— vis.,  the  notions  (Assyria,  oYo.)  against 
Israel,  instead  of  their  assisting  her  as  she  had  wished 
(Ezeklel  16.  37).  a  little— rather,  "  in  a  little."  [Hbhdbb- 
BON.]  English  Veraion  gives  good  sense :  They  shall  sorrow 
a  little  at  the  imposition  of  the  tribute ;  Ood  suspended 
yet  the  great  Judgment,  via,,  their  deportation  by  Assyria. 
the  burden  of  the  king  of  princes — the  tribute  imposed 
on  Israel  (under  Menahem)  by  the  Assyrian  king  (Pul,  2 
Kings  15.  19-22),  who  had  many  "  princes"  under  his  sway 
(Isaiah  10. 8).  11.  Ood  in  righteous  retribution  gives  thena 
up  to  their  own  way;  the  sin  becomes  its  own  punish- 
ment (Proverbs  1.  31).  many  altars— in  opposition  U> 
God's  law  (Deuteronomy  12.  5,  6, 18,  14).  to  sin  . . .  to  sin— 
their  altars  which  were  "«'n"  (whatever  religions  Inten- 
tions they  might  plead)  should  be  treated  as  such,  and  be 
the  source  of  their  punishment  (1  Kings  12.  80;  18.  84).  1*. 
great  things  of  .  ,  .  law— (Deuteronomy  4.6,  8;  Psalm  If 
8;  119.  18,72;  147.  19,  20.)  Maorer  not  so  well  translates, 
"the  many  things  of  my  law."  my  law  — an  opposed  to 
their  inventions.  This  referenoe  of  Hosea  to  the  Penta- 
teuch alone  Is  against  the  theory  that  some  earlier  writ- 
ten prophecies  have  not  come  down  to  us.  strange  thing 
—as  if  a  thing  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  13, 
sacrifices  of  mine  offerings — i.  «.,  which  they  offer  to  me. 
eat  it— their  own  carnal  gratification  is  the  object  which 
they  seek,  not  my  honour,  now  — <. «.,  speedily,  shall 
return  to  Egypt— (Ch.  9.  8,  6 ;  11.  11).  The  same  threat  as 
in  Deuteronomy  28.  68.  They  fled  thither  to  escape  from 
the  Assyrians  (ct  as  to  Judah,  Jeremiah  42.-14.),  when  these 
latter  had  overthrown  their  nation.  But  see  Note,  ch.  8. 
8.  14.  forgotten  .  .  .  Maker  —  (Deuteronomy  32.  18.) 
temples  —  to  idols.  Judah  .  .  .  fenced  cities  —  Judah, 
though  less  idolatrous  than  Israel,  betrayed  want  of  faith 
in  Jehovah  by  trusting  more  to  Its  fenced  cities  than  to 
Him ;  Instead  of  making  peace  with  Ood,  Judah  multi- 
plied human  defences  (Isaiah  22.  8 ;  Jeremiah  5.  17 ;  111  cab 
5.  10,  11).  I  will  send  .  .  .  fire  upon  .  .  .  cities— Senna- 
cherib burned  all  Judah's  fenced  cities  except  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  18.  18).  palaces  thereof— via.,  of  the  land.  Cf.  as 
to  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  17.  27. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-17.  "Warning  against  Israel's  Jot  at  par- 
tial Relief  from  their  Troubles  :  their  Crops  shall 
fail,  and  the  people  leave  the  lord's  land  fob 
Egtpt  ant>  Assyria,  where  they  cannot,  if  so  IN- 
CLINED, SERVE  GOD  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ANCIENT  RITUAL: 

Folly  of  their  False  Prophets.    1.  Rejoice  not  .  .  . 

for  Joy— lit.,  to  exultation.  Thy  exultation  at  the  league 
with  Pul,  by  which  peace  seems  secured,  is  out  of  place : 
since  thy  idolatry  will  bring  ruin  on  thee,  as  other  peo- 
ple—the Assyrians  for  instance,  who,  unlike  thee,  are  la 
the  height  of  prosperity,  loved  a  reward  npon  every 
eom-floor-^thou  hast  desired,  in  reward  for  thy  homagt 
to  idols,  abundance  of  corn  on  every  threshing-Boor  («fe 
2.12).     «.  (Ch.  2.9.  12.)    mil— disappoint    uer  ©xpoctattoa. 
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t.  ntarn  to  Kgypt— (Note,  ch  h  18.)  As  In  ch.  11. 5  it  la 
tald,  "  He  shall  not  retnrn  Into  .  .  .  Egypt."  Faihbaikn 
thinks  It  is  not  the  exact  country  that  Is  meant,  bnt  the 
bondage  stale  with  which,  from  past  experience,  Egypt 
was  Identified  in  their  minds.  Assyria  was  to  be  a  sec- 
ond Egypt  to  them.  Deuteronomy  28.  68,  though  threat- 
ening a  return  to  Egypt,  speaks  (v.  86)  of  their  being 
brought  to  a  nation  which  neither  they  nor  their  father*  had 
Known,  showing  that  it  is  not  the  literal  Egypt,  but  a  sec- 
ond Egypt-like  bondage  that  Is  threatened,  eat  unclean 
things  In  Assyria — reduced  by  necessity  to  eat  meats 
pronounced  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  law(Ezeklel  4.  13).  See 
2  Kings  17.  6.  4.  offer  wine  offerings — lit.,  pour  as  a  liba- 
tion (Exodus  30. 9;  Leviticus  23.13).  neither  shall  they 
he  pleasing  unto  him — as  being  offered  on  a  profane  soil. 
sacrifices  ...  as  the  bread  of  mourners — which  was  un- 
clean (Deuteronomy  26. 14 ;  Jeremiah  16.7;  Ezeklel  24.17). 
their  bread  for  their  soul— their  offering  for  the  expia- 
tion of  their  soul  [Calvin]  (Leviticus  17.  11).  Rather, 
"their  bread  for  their  sustenance  ('soul'  being  often  used 
for  the  animal  life.  Genesis  14.  21,  Margin)  shall  not  come 
Into  the  Lord's  house;"  it  shall  only  subserve  their  own 
uses,  not  my  worship.  5.  (Ch.  2. 1L)  6.  because  of  de- 
struction—to escape  from  the  devastation  of  their  coun- 
try. Egypt  shall  gather  them  up — t.  e.,  into  Its  sepul- 
chres (Jeremiah  8.2;  Ezeklel  29. 5).  Instead  of  returning 
to  Palestine,  they  should  die  In  Egypt.  Memphis— famed 
as  a  necropolis,  the  pleasant  places  for  their  silver — i.  e. , 
their  desired  treasuries  for  their  money.  Or,  "  whatever 
precious  thing  they  have  of  silver."  [Madbke.]  nettles 
—the  sign  of  desolation  (Isaiah  34.13).  7.  visitation— 
vengeanoe:  punishment  (Isaiah  18.8),  Israel  shall  know 
it — to  her  cost  experimentally  (Isaiah  9.  9).  the  prophet 
In  a  fool— the  false  prophet  who  foretold  prosperity  to  the 
nation  shall  be  convicted  of  folly  by  the  event,  the  spir- 
itual man— the  man  pretending  to  Inspiration  (Lamen- 
tations 2.14;  Ezeklel  13.3;  Mlcah  3.11;  Zephauiah  8.4). 
for  tike  multitude  of  thine  Iniquity,  Ac— connect  these 
words  with,  "  the  days  of  visitation,  &c,  are  come ;"  "  the 
prophet,  <fcc.,  is  mad,"  being  parenthetical,  the  great 
hatred— or,  "the  great  provocation"  [Henderson];  or, 
(thy)  "great  apostasy."  [Maukee.]  English  Version  means 
Israel's  "hatred"  of  God's  prophets  and  the  law.  8.  The 
watchman  .  .  .  was  with  my  God — The  spiritual  watch- 
men, the  true  prophets,  formerly  consulted  my  God  (Jer- 
emiah 81.  6;  Habakkuk  2. 1);  but  their  so-called  prophet  is 
a  snare,  entrapping  Israel  Into  Idolatry,  hatred — rather, 
(a  cause  of)  "  apostasy"  (see  v,  7).  [Maurer.]  house  of 
his  God— t.  «.,  the  state  of  Ephraim,  as  in  ch.  8.  L  [Mad- 
rkr.J  Or,  "the  house  of  his  (false)  god,"  the  calves.  [Cal- 
vin.] Jehovah,  "  rny  God,"  seems  contrasted  with  "  his 
God,"  Calvin's  view  Is  therefore  preferable.  9.  as  in 
the  days  of  Glbeah— as  in  the  day  of  the  perpetration  of 
the  atrocity  of  Gibeah,  narrated  In  Judges  19.  16-22,  Ac. 
14>.  As  the  traveller  lu  a  wilderness  is  delighted  at  find- 
ing grapes  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  the  early  fig  (esteemed 
■  ureal  delicacy  lu  the  East,  Isaiah  28.4;  Jeremiah  24. 2 ; 
Mtoah  7. 1);  so  It  was  my  delight  to  choose  your  fathers  as 
my  peculiar  people  in  Egypt  (ch.  2.16).  at  her  first  time 
—when  the  first-fruits  of  the  tree  become  ripe,  went  to 
Baal-peor — (Numbers  25.3):  the  Moabite  idol,  in  whose 
worship  young  females  prostituted  themselves;  the  very 
Kin  Israel  latterly  was  guilty  of.  separated  themselves 
— consecrated  themselves,  unto  that  shame  —  to  that 
shameful  or  foul  Idol  (Jeremiah  11.  13).  their  abomina- 
tion* were  according  as  they  loved — rather,  as  Vulgate, 
"they  became  abominable  like  the  object  of  their  love" 
(Deuleron  >my  7.  2t> ;  Psalm  116.8).  English  Version  gives 
good  sense,  "their  abominable  Idols  they  followed  after, 
according  as  their  lusts  prompted  them"  (Margin,  Amos 
4.5).  II.  their  glory  shall  fly  away— fit  retribution  to 
those  who  "  separated  themselves  unto  that  shame"  (v.  10), 
Children  were  accounted  the  glory  of  parents;  sterility,  a 
reproach.  "  Ephraim"  means  fruilfulness  (Genesis  4L  52); 
this  Its  name  shall  cease  to  be  its  characteristic,  from 
the  birth  .  .  .  womb  .  .  .  conception — Ephralm's  Chil- 
dren shall  perish  in  a  threefold  gradation ;  (1.)  From  the 
birth.     (2.)  From  the  time  of  pregnancy.     (8.)  From  tto*i 


time  of  their  first  conception.  IS.  Even  thoticn  th«j 
should  rear  their  children,  yet  will  I  bereave  them  <U0* 
Ephral  mites)  of  them  (Job  27.  14).  woo  .  .  .  to  them  what) 
I  depart— yet  the  ungodly  in  their  madness  desire  God  te' 
depart  from  them  (Job  21.  14;  22.17;  Matthew  8.34).  A* 
last  they  know  to  their  cost  howawful  It  is  when  G«>d  baa 
departed  (Deuteronomy  31.  17;  1  Samuel  28.  15,  16;  of.  •  ;i 
and  1  Samuel  4.21).  13.  Kphralm,  a*  I  snwTyrua  .  .  J 
In  a  pleasant  places — t.  e.,lu  looking  towards  Tyrns  (ot 
whose  borders  Ephraim  lay;  1  saw  Ephrali)  beautiful  li 
situation  like  her  (Ezeklel  26.  and  27.  and  28).  Is  pinnies 
— as  a  fruitful  tree;  linage  suggested  jy  the  meaning  ol 
"Ephraim"  (v.  11).  bring  forth  his  children  to  tlu 
murderer— (v.  16 ;  ch.  13.  16.)  With  all  his  fruilfulness,  hll 
children  shall  only  be  brought  up  to  be  slain.  14.  whai 
wilt  thou  give! — as  If  overwhelmed  by  feeling,  he  delib- 
erates with  God  what  is  most  desirable.  Give  .  .  .  aml» 
carrying  womb — of  two  evils  he  chooses  the  least.  Si 
great  will  be  the  calamity,  that  barrenness  will  be  a  bless) 
lng,  though  usually  counted  a  great  misfortune  (Job  3.8 
Jeremiah  20. 14;  Luke  23.29).  15.  Gllgal— (see  Note,  ch.4 
16.)  This  was  the  scene  of  their  first  contumacy  in  reject 
lng  God  and  choosing  a  king  (1  Samuel  11. 14,  15;  cf.  1  Sam 
uel  8.  7),  and  of  their  subsequent  idolatry.  All  theit 
wickedness — i.e.,  their  chief  guilt,  there  I  hated  then 
—not  with  the  human  passion,  but  holy  hatred  of  thel' 
sin,  which  required  punishment  to  be  Inflicted  on  them- 
selves (cf.  Malachl  1.3).  out  of  mine  house — as  In  ch.  t' 
1:  out  of  the  land  holy  unto  mr.  Or,  as  "love"  is  men' 
tloned  Immediately  after,  the  reference  may  be  to  the  Hs1 
brew  mode  of  divorce,  the  husband  (God)  putting  the  wlfl/ 
(Israel)  out  of  the  house,  princes — revolters — "(jai-itn  .  . 
Sorerim"  (Hebrew),  a  play  on  similar  sounds.  16.  Th 
figures  "root,"  "fruit,"  are  suggested  by  the  won1 
"  Ephraim,"  i.  e.,  fruitful  (Notes,  v.  11,  12).  "  Smitten,"  vim 
with  a  blight  (Psalm  102.  4).  17.  My  God—"  My."  in  cod 
trast  to  "them,"  i.e.,  the  people,  whose  God  Jehovati  n'  l 
longer  Is.  Also  Hosea  appeals  to  God  as  supporting  hi1  I' 
authority  against  the  whole  people,  wanderers  amonf1 
.  .  .  nations — (2  Kings  15.29;  1  Chronicles  5.26.) 


CHAPTER    X. 


i. 


»; 


Ver.  1-15.   Israel's  Idolatby,  the  Source  of  I'krju 
ries  and  Unlawful  Leagues,  soon  destined  to  i 
the  Ruin  of  the  State,  their  Kino  and  their  Imag 
being  a  bout  to  bk  ca  bried  off  j  a  just  chastis  em  kn1  ' 
the  Reaping  corresponding  to   the   Sowing.     Th 
prophecy  was  uttered  between  Shalinaneser's  first   au 
second  invasions  of  Israel.    Cf.  v.  14;  also  v.  6,  referring  t 
Boshea's  calling  So  of  Egypt  to  his  aid  ;  also  v.  4,  13.    1 
empty — stript  of  its  fruits  [Calvin]  (Nahum  2.  2);  coin 
pelled  to  pay  tribute   to  Pul   (2  Kings  16.  20).     Mackk 
translates,  "A  widespreading  vine;"  so  LXX.    Cf.  Genes! 
49.  22;  Psalm  80.  9-11 ;  Ezeklel  17.6.     bringeth  forth  frul  *! 
onto   himself— not  unto  MB.     according  to  .  .  .   inultl 
tude  ot  .  .  .  fruit  .  .  .  Increased  .  .  .  altars — in  propoi 
tlon  to  the  abundanoe  of  their  prosperity,  which  calls  [' 
for  fruit  unto  God  (cf.  Romans  6.  22),  was  the  abundant 
Of  their   Idolatry   (ch.  8.  4,  11).     «.  heart  .  .  .  divided— { 
Kings  18.  21 ;  Matthew  6.  24  ;  James  4.  8.)    now— i.  «.,  sooi 
he — Jehovah,     break  down— "  cut  off,"  viz.,  the  heads  < 
the  victims.    Those  altars,  which  were  the  scene  of  cuUU 
off  the  victims'    heads,  shall   be   themselves  cut  off. 
now,  Ac. — soon  they,  deprived  of  their  king,  shall  be  n 
duced  to  say,  We  have  no  king  (v.  7,  15),  for  Jehovah  d< 
prived  us  of  him,  because  of  our  not  fearing  God.    Wtai 
then  (seeing  God  Is  against  us)  should  a  king  be  able 
do  for  us,  if  we  had  onet    As  they  rejected  the  heaven*1 
King,  they  were  deprived  of  their  earthly  king.    4.  wort 
— mere  empty  words,     swearing  falsely  In  making 
covenant — breaking   their  engagement  to  Shalmau 
(2  Kings  17.  4),  and  making  a  covenant  with  So,  thoug   t 
covenants  with   foreigners  were   forbidden.     Judgmei 
...  as  hemlock— i.  e.,  Divine  Judgment  shall  spring  C 
as  rank,  and  as  deadly,  as  hemlock  In  th*  furrows  (Dei   *-i 
teronomy  29.18;    Amos  5.7;  8.12).     Grsenius  translah   l«q 
"poppy.'      Grotius,   "darnel."     ».    feswr  because  «f  «■ 
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U,  IT**—*.*  .shall  fear  for  them.  Beth-aven— substituted 
II  Beth-el  in  contempt  (oh.  4.  15).  It— lingular,  the  one  in 
I,  th-el;  after  the  pattern  of  which  the  other  "calves" 
41  ptrcU)  were  made.  "Calves''  in  the  Hebrew  is  feminine, 
I  express  contempt.  priests — the  Hebreiv  la  only  used 
In  idolatrous  priests  (2  Kings  2a.  6;  Zephauiah  1.  4),  from  a 
1 1  >t  meaning  either  the  black  garment  in  which  they  were 
lred-  or,  to  resound,  referring  to  their  howling  cries  in 
,  jii   a.  ••.red   rites.    [Calvin. J     that  rejoiced  on  It — be- 

fue  ..  sras  a  source  of  gain  to  them.   Maukkk  translates, 
tail  leap  in  trepidation  on  account  of  It;"  as  Baal's 
,,   estsdld(l  Kings  18.  26).    the  glory  thereof—  the  mag- 
U   lcence  of  its  ornaments  and  Its  worship.     0.  It  .  .  . 
j   \o— The  calf,  so  far  from  saving  its  worshippers  from 
^  portatlon.  Itself  shall  be  carried  off;  hence  "Israel  shall 
HI    ashamed'    of  it.    .lareb — [Note,  ch.  6.  13.)    "A  present 
,1!  the  king  (whom  they  looked  to  as)  their  defender,"  or 
I  «  avenger,  whose  wrath  they  wished  to  appease,  viz., 
a  almaneser.    The  minor  states  applied  this  title  to  the 
(    cat  King,  as  the  avenging  Protector,    hit  owu  counsel 
.    he  calves,  which  Jeroboam  set  up  as  a  stroke  of  policy 
L  detach  Israel  from  Judah.  Their  severance  from  Judah 
„  d  Jehovah  proved  now  to  be  not  politic,  but  fatal  to 
„  mi.    7.  (Ver.  8, 15.)    foam — denoting  short-lived  exist- 
„  ce,  and  speedy  dissolution.    As  the  foam  though  seem- 
M  j  to  be  eminent,  raised  on  the  top  of  the  water,  yet  has 
e|     solidity,  such  is  the  throne  of  Samaria.     Macrek 
instates,  "  a  chip"  or  broken  branch  that  cannot  resist  the 
rrent.    8.  A  veil— t.  e.,  Beth-aven.    the  sin— t.  e.,  the  oc- 
a  lion  of  sin  (Deuteronomy  9.  21 ;   1  Kings  12.  30).    they 
j  all  say  to  .  .      mountains,  Cover  us — so  terrible  shall 
'the  calamitj,  that  men  shall  prefer  death  to  life  (Luke 
jj  ,80;  Revelation  6.  16;  9.  6).     Those  very  hills  on  which 
ire  their  Idolatrous  altars,  one  source  of  their  confl- 
i  nee,  as  their  "  king"  (v.  7)  was  the  other,  so  far  from 
lplng  them,  shall  be  called  on  by  them  to  overwhelm 
,  jam.    0.  Gibeah— (Ch.  9.  9;  Judges  19.  and  2V.)    They  are 
k  igled  out  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  nation,    there 
*y  stood — *.  «.,  the  Israelites  have,  as  there  aud  then,  so 
er  since,  persisted  in  their  sin.    [Calvin.]    Or,  better, 
hey  stood  their  ground,"  i.  e.,  did   not   perish   then. 
ACker.|     the   battle  .  .  .  did    not  overtake    them — 
ongh  God  spared  you  then,  He  will  not  do  so  now ;  nay, 
,,  e  battle  whereby  God  punished  the  Gibeonlte  "  children 
i   lniqalty,"  shall  the  more  heavily  visit  you  for  your 
jl  ntinued  Impenitence.     Though  "they  stood"  then,  It 
,  all  not  beno  now.    The  change  from  "thou"  to  "they" 
n  jwks  God's  alienation  from  them ;  they  are,  by  the  use 
the  third  person,  put  to  a  greater  distance  from  God. 
L  my  desire  .  .  .  chastise— expressing  God's  strong  in- 
nation  to  vindicate  His  Justice  against  sin,  as  being  the 
finitely  holy  God  (Deuteronomy  28.  63).    the  people— 
reign  invaders  "  shall  be  gathered  against  them."    when 
ey  shall   bind  themselves   In   their  two   furrows — 
"Lage  from  two  oxen  ploughing  together  side  by  side,  In 
o  contiguous  furrows:  so  the  Israelites  shall  Join  them- 
llves,  to  unite  their  powers  against  all  dangers,  but  It 
™.ll  not  save  them  from  my  destroying  them.    [Calvin.] 
kelr  "  two  furrows"  may  refer  to  their  two  places  of  setting 
"  '  the  calves,  their  ground  of  confidence,  Dan  and  Beth-el. 
',  the  two  divisions  of  the  nation,  Israel  and  Judah,  "In 
elr  two  furrows,"  <•«.,  in  their  respective  two  places  of 
tbllatlon ;   v.  11,  which  specifies  the  two,  favours  this 
ew.      Henderson  prefers   the    Keri  (Hebrew  Margin) 
ading,  "for  their  two  iniquities ;"  and  translates,  "when 
ey  are  bound"  In  captivity.    English  Version  Is  best,  as 
e  image  is  carried  out  In  v.  11 ;  only  it  Is  perhaps  better 
translate,  "the  people  (the  Invaders)  binding  them,"  Ac, 
s,,  making  them  captives;  and  so  t>.  11  alludes  to  the 
"  fke  being  put  on  the  neck  of  Fphraim  and  Judah.    IT. 
ught — i.  e.,  accust.omed.    loveth  to  tread  out  .  .  .  corn 
J  *  far  easier  aud  more  self-indulgent  work  than  plough- 
g;    In  treading  corn,  cattle  were  not  bound  together 
:  pd«  ft  yoke,  but  either  trod  it  singly  with  their  feet,  or 
«v*  a  threshing  sledge  over  it  (Isaiah  28.27,28):   they 
»r«  free  to  eat  some  of  the  corn  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
iW  WiBired  they  should  be  unmuzzled  (Deuteronomy 
#X  #»  tax*,  they  ersw  fat  in  this  work.    An  image  of 
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Israel's  freedom,  prosperity  and  selMndnlgenee  hereto 
fore.  But  now  God  will  put  the  Assyrian  yoke  upon  Ler 
instead  of  freedom,  putting  her  to  servile  work.  I  paasca 
over  upon— I  put  the  yoke  upon,  make  ...  to  rtdo— ra 
In  Job  30. 22;  i.  e.,  hurry  Ephralm  away  to  a  distant  region 
[Calvin.]  Lyra  translates,  "1  will  make  (the  Assyrian)  t« 
ride  upon  Ephralm."  Maubf.r,  "I  will  make  Ephralm  to 
carry,"  viz.,  a  charioteer,  his  clods— "the  clods  liefors 
him."  13.  Continuation  of  the  image  In  v.  11  (Proverbs 
11.  18).  Act  righteously  and  ye  shall  reap  the  reward;  » 
reward  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace.  In  mercy— according  to 
the  measure  of  the  Divine  "  mercy,"  which  over  and  above 
repays  the  goodness  or  "mercy"  which  we  show  to  our 
fellow-man  (Luke  6.  38).  break  .  .  ,  fallow  ground— re- 
move your  superstitions  and  vices,  and  be  renewwi. 
seek  .  .  ,  Lord,  till  he  come — though  not  answered  im- 
mediately, persevere  unceasingly  "till  He  come."  rain- 
send  down  as  a  copious  shower,  righteousness-— i.  «.,  the 
reward  of  righteousness,  i.  e,,  salvation,  temporal  and 
spiritual  (1  Samuel  26.  23;  of.  Joel  2.  23).  13.  reaped  In- 
iquity— i.  e  ,  the  fruit  of  iniquity;  as  "righteousness"  {v. 
12)  is  "the  fruit  of  righteousness"  (Job  4.  8;  Proverbs  22.  8; 
Galatlans  6.  7,  8).  lies— false  and  spurious  worship,  trud 
In  thy  way — thy  perverse  way  (Isaiah  57.  10;  Jeremiah 
2.  23),  thy  worship  of  false  gods.  This  was  their  Internal 
safeguard,  as  their  extei.ual  was  "the  multitude  of  their 
mighty  men."  14,  tumult — a  tumultuous  war.  auioiuj 
thy  people—  lit.,  peoples:  the  war  shall  extend  to  the 
Whole  people  of  Israel,  through  all  the  tribes,  and  'he  peoj>ies 
allied  to  her.  Shalman  spoiled  Ueth-arbel — i.e.,  Shal- 
maueser,  a  compound  name,  in  which  the  part,  common 
to  It,  with  the  names  of  three  other  Assyrian  kings,  Ik 
omitted;  Ttglath-plleser,  Ksar-haddon,  Shar-ezer.  So 
Jeconiah  is  abbreviated  to  ConinU.  Arbel  was  situated  In 
Naphtali  in  Galilee,  on  the  border  nearest  Assyria; 
against  It  Shalmaneser,  at  his  first  invasion  of  Israel  ( 
Kings  17.3),  vented  his  thief  rage.  God  threatens  Israel' 
fortresses  with  the  same  fate  as  Arbel  suffered  "In  tff 
day  (on  the  occasion)  of  the  battle"  then  well  known, 
though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  (of.  2  Kings  18.  34).  This 
event,  close  on  the  reign  of  Hezeklah,  shows  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  Hosea  (ch.  1. 1)  to  be  correct.  15.  So  shall  Beth-el 
do  unto  you — i.  e..  Your  idolatrous  calf  at  Beth -el  shall  be 
the  cause  of  a  like  calamity  befalling  you.  your  great 
wickedness — lit.,  the  wickedness  of  pour  wickedness.  In  a 
morning— i.  e.,  speedily,  as  quickly  as  the  dawn  is  put  tc 
flight  by  the  rising  sun  (ch.  6.  4;  18.  3 ;  Psalm  80.  5).  king 
— Hoshea. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  1-12.  God's  Former  Benefits,  and  Israels  In- 
gratitude resulting  in  Punishment,  yet  Jkhovab 
promises  Restoration  at  last.  Ver.  5  shows  thu 
prophecy  was  uttered  after  the  league  made  with  Egypt 
(2  Kings  17.  4).  1.  Israel  .  .  .  called  my  son  out  of  Kgypt 
— Bengel  translates,  "  Prom  the  time  that  he  (Israel)  was 
in  Egypt,  I  called  him  my  son,"  wf.lch  the  parallelism 
proves.  So  ch.  12.  9,  and  18.  4,  use  "  from  .  .  .  Egypt,"  for 
"  from  the  time  that  thou  didst  sojourn  in  Egypt"  Ex- 
odus 4.  22  also  shows  that  Israel  was  called  by  God,  "  My 
son,"  from  the  time  of  his  Egyptian  sojourn  (Isaiah  43. 1). 
God  Is  always  said  to  have  led  or  brought  forth,  not  to  have 
"called,"  Israel  from  Egypt.  Matthew  2.  15,  therefore.  In 
quoting  this  prophecy,  typically  and  primarily  referring 
to  Israel,  antltyplcally  and  fully  to  Messiah,  applies  it  to 
Jesus'  sojourn  in  Egypt,  not  His  return  from  it.  Even  from 
His  Infancy,  partly  spent  in  Egypt,  God  called  Him  Hl» 
son.  God  included  Messiah,  and  Israel  for  Messiahs  sake. 
In  one  common  love,  and  therefore  in  one  commons 
prophecy.  Messiah's  people  and  Himself  are  one,  as  the 
Head  and  the  body.  Isaiah  49.  3  calls  Him  "  Israel." 
The  same  general  reason,  danger  of  extinction,  caused 
the  infant  Jesus,  and  Israel  in  its  national  Infancy  iol 
Genesis  42. ;  43. ;  46.  18 ;  46.  3,  4 ;  Ezeklel  16.  4-4  ;  Jeremlafi 
81.  20)  to  sojourn  in  Egypt.  So  He,  and  His  spiritual  Is- 
rael, are  already  called  "God's  sons"  whilst  yet  in  tb« 
Egypt  of  the  world.  '*.  A*  they  called  them— "  they,: 
viz.  monitors  sept   by  if-.-      '•Called."  iu  v.  1,  suggests  Um 
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aim  of  the  many  subsequent  call*  by  the  prophet*,  went 
rroia  them— turned  nwuy  li.  ooatempt  (Jeremiah  2.  27). 
Radios— images  of  Baal,  set  up  In  various  places.  8. 
taught  ...  to  go — lit.,  to  use  hi*  feet.  Cf.  a  similar  Image, 
Deuteronomy  1.  31;  8.  3,  5,  15;  83.  10,  11;  Nehemlah  9.  21; 
Isaiah  H'-S.  U ;  Amw  2,  10.  Qod  bore  them  as  a  parent  does 
«.n  Infant,  unable  to  supply  Itself,  so  that  It  has  no  anx- 
iety about  food,  raiment,  and  Its  going  forth.  Acts  13. 18, 
which  probably  refers  to  this  passage  of  Hosea;  He  took 
them  by  the  arms,  to  guide  them  that  they  might  not 
•tray,  and  to  hold  them  np  that  they  might  not 
stumble,  knew  not  that  I  healed  them — i. «.,  that  my 
design  w»b  to  restore  them  spiritually  and  temporally 
(Exodus  15. 26).  4.  eords  of  a  man— parallel  to  "  bands  of 
lore;"  not  such  cords  as  oxen  are  led  by,  but  humane 
methods,  such  as  men  employ  when  Inducing  others,  as 
for  lnstauce,  a  father  drawing  his  child,  by  leading- 
strings,  teaching  him  to  go  (v.  1).  I  was  .  .  .  as  they  that 
takeoff  the  yoke  on  their  jaws  .  .  .  I  laid  meat — As  the 
humane  husbandman  occasionally  loosens  the  straps 
under  the  jaws  by  which  the  yoke  is  bound  on  the  neck 
of  oxen,  ami  lays  food  before  them  to  eat.  An  appropriate 
image  of  God's  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  and  of  His  feeding  them  In  the  wilderness.  5.  He 
shall  not  return  Into  .  .  .  Kgypt—  viz.,  to  seek  help 
against  Assyria  (cf.  ch.  7.  11),  as  Israel  lately  had  done  (2 
Kings  17.  4),  after  having  revolted  from  the  Assyrian,  to 
whom  they  had  been  tributary  from  the  times  of  Mena- 
hem  (2  Kings  15. 19).  In  &  figurative  sense,  "  he  shall  return 
to  Egypt-'  (ch.  9.8),  i.e.,  to  Egypt-like  bondage;  also 
many  Jewish  fugitives  were  literally  to  return  to  Egypt, 
when  the  Holy  Land  was  to  be  In  Assyrian  and  Chaldean 
hands.  Assyrian  shall  he  his  king— Instead  of  having 
kings  of  their  own,  and  Egypt  as  their  auxiliary.  be- 
••.use  they  refused  to  return— Just  retribution.  They 
would  not  return  (spiritually)  to  God,  therefore  they  shall 
not  return  (corporally)  to  Egypt,  the  object  of  their  desire. 
e.  abide— or,  "  fall  upon."  [CALVllt.]  branches— i.  e„  hi* 
village*,  which  are  the  branches  or  dependencies  of  the 
eitles.  [Caj.vin.]  Gbotius  trantUUet,  "  his  bars "  (so  Lam- 
entations 2.  9),  i.  e„  the  warrior*  who  were  the  bulwarks  of 
the  state.  Cf.  oh.  4. 18,  "  rulers,"  Margin,  "  shields  "  (Psalm 
17.  9).  because  of  their  own  counsel* — In  worshipping 
idols,  and  relying  on  Egypt  (of.  ch.  10.  6).  T.  bent  to  back- 
sliding— not  only  do  they  backslide,  and  that  too  from  KB, 
their  '*  chief  good,"  but  they  are  bent  upon  it.  Though  they 
(the  prophets)  called  them  (the  Israelites)  to  the  Most 
High  (from  their  idols),  "none  would  exalt  (i.e.,  extol  or 
honour)  Him."  To  exalt  God,  they  must  oease  to  be  "  bent 
on  backsliding,"  and  must  lift  themselves  upwards.  8. 
as  Admah  .  .  .  Zebotm — among  the  cities,  Including  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah,  irretrievably  overthrown  (Deuter- 
onomy 29.  23).  heart  .  .  .  turned  within  me— with  the 
deepest  compassion,  so  as  not  to  execute  my  threat  (Lam- 
entations 1.20;  cf.  Genesis  43.  30;  1  Kings  3.  28).  So  the 
phrase  Is  used  of  a  new  turn  given  to  the  feeling  (Psalm 
106.  25).  repenting* — God  speaks  according  to  human 
modes  of  thought  (Numbers  23. 19).  God's  teeming  change 
Is  In  accordance  with  His  seoret  everlasting  purpose  of 
love  to  His  people,  to  magnify  His  grace  after  their  despe- 
rate rebellion.  9.  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephralm 
—4.  «.,  I  will  no  more,  as  In  past  times,  destroy  Ephralm. 
The  destruction  primarily  meant  1b  probably  that  by  Tlg- 
lath-pileser,  who,  as  the  Jewish  king  Ahaz's  ally  against 
Pekah  of  Israel  and  Reziu  of  Syria,  deprived  Israel  of 
Gllead,  Galilee,  and  Naphtall  (2  Kings  15.  29).  The  ulte- 
rior reference  is  to  the  long  dispersion  hereafter,  to  be 
ended  by  God's  covenant-mercy  restoring  his  people,  not 
for  their  merits,  but  of  His  grace.  God,  .  .  .  not  man — 
not  dealing  as  man  would,  with  Implacable  wrath  under 
awful  provocation  (Isaiah  55.  7-9;  Malachl  8.  6).  I  do  not, 
like  man,  change  when  once  I  have  made  a  covenant  of 
everlasting  love,  as  with  Israel  (Numbers  23.  19).  We 
measure  God  by  the  human  standard,  and  henoe  are  slow 
to  credit  fully  his  promises;  these,  however,  belong  to  the 
faithful  remnant,  not  to  the  obstinately  Impenitent,  ha 
the  midst  of  thee — as  peculiarly  thy  God  (Exodus  II.  5,  6). 
i<«  »wter  into  the  titr-wi  an  enemy:  m  I  entered  Ad- 
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mah,  Zebolm,  am  1  bodoni.  utterly  destroying  thai 
whereas  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  thee.  Somewhat  sli 
llarly  Jkbomb  :  "  I  am  not  one  *uch  a*  human  dweller* 
a  city,  who  take  cruel  vengeance;  I  save  those  whomi 
correct."  Thus  "  not  man,"  and  "In  the  mid'"*  OJ  the* 
are  parallel  to  "  Into  the  city."  Though  I  am  In  Jit?  mid 
of  thee.  It  Is  not  as  man  entering  a  rebellious  c-tj  o  <Ji 
stroy  utterly.  Mavheb  needlessly  translaUs,  "  I  will  n 
come  in  wrath."  10.  he  shall  roar  like  a  lion  -  by  a 
judgments  on  their  foes  (Isaiah  31.  4  ■  Jeremiah  26.  28-3 
Joel  8. 16),  calling  his  dispersed  "children  "  from  the  va: 
ous  lands  of  their  dispersion,  shall  tremble— shall  flo  w 
lu  eager  agitation  of  haste,  from  the  wat- (Zee h aril  in 
8.  7.)  Lit.,  the  tea.  Probably  the  Mediterranean,  luolo 
lng  its  "  Isles  of  the  sea,"  and  maritime  coast.  Thus 
11  specifies  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  so  here  Enrol 
Isaiah  11. 11-16,  Is  parallel,  referring  to  the  very  same  i  i< 
glons.  On  "  children,"  see  ch.  1. 10.  11.  tremble— flutt 
In  haste,  dove— no  longer  "a  silly  dove"  (ch.  7.  U), 
as  "doves  flying  to  their  windows"  (Isaiah  60.8). 
their  houses— (Ezekiel  28.  26.)  Lit.,  upon,  for  the  Orient! 
live  almost  as  much  upon  their  flat-roofed  houses  as 
them.  13.  MACBKRjolnsthU  verse  with  oh.  12.  Butastl 
verse  praises  Judah,  whereas  ch.  IX  2  censures  him,  It  mc 
belong  rather  to  ch.  1L,  and  a  new  prophecy  begins  at  c 
12.  To  avoid  this,  Maubjkb  translate*  this  verse  as  a  oe 
sure,  "Judah  wanders  with  God,"  i.  «.,  though  having  t 
true  God,  he  wanders  after  false  gods,  ruieth  'with  8k 
—to  serve  God  Is  to  reign.  Ephralm  wished  to  rule  wit 
out  God  (cf.  1  Corinthians  4.  8) ;  nay,  even.  In  order  to  ru 
cast  off  God's  worship.  [RrVBTtra.]  In  Judah  w 
legitimate  succession  of  kings  and  priests,  'with  tl 
saint*— the  holy  priests  and  Levites.  [RiVBTT/s.]  Wl| 
the  fathers  and  prophets  who  handed  down  the  pure  w< 
ship  of  God.  Israel's  apostasy  Is  the  more  calpable,  as 
had  before  him  the  good  example  of  Judah,  which  he  t 
at  naught.  The  parallelism  ("with  Goo")  favours  Mi 
gin,  "  With  the  Most  Holt  Ohb." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-14.  Repboof  or  Ephraim  AitD  Judah  : 
Father  Jacob  ought  to  bb  a  Pattbbh  to  tkbk.  Th 
prophecy  was  delivered  about  the  time  of  Israel's  seekL 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  king  So,  In  violation  of  their  co^ 
nant  with  Assyria  (see  v.  1).  He  exhorts  them  to  folic 
their  father  Jacob's  persevering  prayerfulnesa,  wbl< 
brought  God's  favour  upon  him,  As  God  Is  onchangeab 
He  will  show  the  same  favour  to  Jacob's  posterity  m  J 
did  to  Jacob,  If,  like  him,  they  seek  God.  1.  feedcth  < 
wind— {Proverbs  15.  14 ;  Isaiah  44.  20.)  Followeth  aft 
vain  objects,  such  as  alliances  with  Idolaters  and  th< 
Idols  (cf.  ch.  8.  7).  east  wind— the  Simoom,  blowing  fro 
the  desert  east  of  Palestine,  which  not  only  does  n 
benefit,  but  does  Injury.  Israel  follows  not  only  thin 
vain,  but  things  pernicious  (of.  Job  15.  2).  inerea*«th  II 
—accumulates  lie  upon  lie,  i.  «.,  Impostures  wherewl 
they  deceive  themselves,  forsaking  the  truth  of  God 
eolation — violent  oppressions  practised  by  Israel.  [Ma 
bbr.]  Acts  which  would  prove  the  cause  of  Israel's  o 
desolation.  [CAXVIH.]  covenant  with  .  .  .  Assyrian! 
(Ch.  5.  18;  7.  11.)  oil  .  .  .  Into  Egypt— as  a  present  fro 
Israel  to  secure  Egypt's  alliance  (Isaiah  30.  6 ;  57.  y ;  cf. 
Kings  17.4).  Palestine  was  famed  for  oil  (Ezekiel  27.  1 
».  controversy  with  Judah — (Ch.  4.1;  Mlcah  6.  2.,'  Juti 
under  Ahaz,  had  fallen  Into  Idolatry  (2  Kings  18.  3,  At 
Jacob — i.  e.,  the  ten  tribes.  If  Judah,  the  favored  portw 
of  the  nation,  shall  not  be  spared,  much  less  degenera 
Israel.  3.  He — Jacob,  contrasted  with  his  degenerate  d 
scendants,  called  by  his  name,  Jacob  (c.  2;  of.  Mlcah  X 
He  took  Esau  by  the  heel  In  the  womb  in  order  to  obtal 
If  possible,  the  privileges  of  the  first-born  (Genesis  2&.  i 
26),  whence  he  took  his  name,  Jacob,  meaning  supplcnu,", 
and  again,  by  his  strength,  prevailed  In  wrestling  w: 
God  for  a  blessing  (Genesis  8X  24-29) ;  whereas  ye  dlarega. 
my  promises,  putting  your  confidence  In  Idols  and  forel| 
alliances.  He  conquered  God,  ye  are  the  slaves  of  ido, 
Only  ha  v«  Jehovah  on  your  side,  and  ye  are  stronger  t 
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dom.  or  even  Assyria.  So  the  spiritual  Israel  lays  bold 
^  f  the  heel  of  Jesus,  "  the  First-born  of  many  brethren," 
4blng  born  again  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  no  light  In 
"themselves  to  the  inheritance,  they  lay  hold  of  the  bruised 
*|eel.  the  humanity  of  Christ  crucified,  and  let  not  go  their 
'HWald  of  Him  who  Is  not,  as  Esau,  a  curse  (Hebrews  12, 18, 
#),  but,  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  Is  a  blessing  to  us. 
"taiwer  wllh  God— referring  to  his  name,  "  Israel,"  prinoe 
'•r  tfod,  acquired  on  that  occasion  (cf.  Matthew  1L  12).  As 
1  le  promised  Canaan  had  to  be  gained  forcibly  by  Israel, 
W  k  heaven  by  the  faithful  (Hevelatlon  8.  21;  cf-  Luke  18.  24). 
™  Strive,"  lit.,  "as  In  the  agony  of  a  contest."  So  the 
k  maaultess  (Matthew  16.  22).  his  strength — which  lay  In 
"li  is  conscious  weakness,  whence,  when  his  thigh  was  put 
to  tit  of  Joint  by  God,  he  hung  upon  Him.  To  seek  strength 
«  as  his  object;  to  grant  it.  Clod's.  Yet  God's  mode  of  pro- 
■Ofwlure  was  strange.  In  human  form  He  tries  as  't  were  to 
«iirow  Jacob  down.  When  simple  wrestling  was  not 
lit  dough,  He  does  what  seems  to  ensure  Jacob's  fall,  dislo- 
iHtlng  his  thigh  Joint,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  stand. 
I  let  It  was  then  that  Jacob  prevailed.  Thus  God  teaches 
lit  h  the  Irresistible  might  of  conscious  weakness.  For  when 
«  leak  In  ourselves,  we  are  strong  by  His  strength  put  In  us 
itb Fob  23.  6;  Isaiah  27.  5;  2  Corinthians  12.  0.  10).  4.  the 
Mlujjel—  the  uncreated  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  as  God  the 
tibn  appears  In  the  Old  Testament  (Malachl  8.1).  mid* 
ei application— Genesis  32.  26:  "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  ex- 
lUkpt  thou  bless  me."  be  founa  him— the  angel  found 
*iicob,  when  he  was  fleeing  from  Esau  Into  Syria:  the 
rifbrd  appearing  to  him  "  In  Beth-el"  (Genesis  28.  U-19;  35. 
rail  What  a  sad  contrast,  that  In  this  same  Beth-el  now 
llkrael  worships  the  golden  calves  !  there  he  spake  -with 
U»— "with  us,"  as  being  In  the  loins  of  our  progenitor 
Wicob  (cf.  Psalm  66.  8,  "They  .  .  .  we;"  Hebrews  7.9,10). 
nYhat  God  there  spake  to  Jacob  appertains  to  us.  God's 
iilromises  to  him  belong  to  all  his  posterity  who  follow  In 
it  ue  steps  of  his  prayerful  faith.  5.  Lord  God— Jehovah, 
ftinai:ie  Implying  His  immutable  constancy  to  His  promise*. 
rona  the  Hebrew  root  meaning  existence.  "He  that  Is,  was, 
ad  Is  to  be,"  always  the  same.  (Hebrews  18. 8;  Revelation 
4,  X ;  cf.  Exodus  8.  14,  IS ;  6. 3.)  As  He  was  unchangeable 
i  His  favour  to  Jacob,  so  will  He  be  to  His  believing  pos- 
Uirlty.  of  host*— which  Israel  foolishly  worshipped. 
rhehovah  has  all  the  hosts  (Saba)  or  powers  of  heaven  and 
[liuth  at  command,  so  that  He  Is  as  all-powerful,  as  He  Is 
wJthful,  kto  fulfil  His  promises  (Psalm  185.  6;  Amos  5.  27). 
Uo  leinorial— the  name  expressive  of  the  character  In  which 
Wiod  was  ever  to  be  remembered  (Psalm  135. 18).  6.  thon 
iblwho  dost  wish  to  be  a  true  descendant  of  Jacob,  to 
i EST  God— who  is  therefore  bound  by  covenant  to  hear 
my  prayers,  keep  mercy  and  judgment — (Micah  6.  8.) 
iftheae  two  Include  the  second-table  commandments,  duty 
howards  one's  neighbor,  the  most  visible  test  of  the  slncer- 
toiy  of  one's  repentance,  wait  on  thy  God — alone,  not  on 
di  vy  idols.  Including  all  the  duties  of  the  first  table  (Psalm 
111  „  8, 5, 7 ;  40.  l).  7.  merchant— u  play  on  the  doable  sense 
ll»'  the  Hebrew,  "  Canaan,"  t.  e.,  a  Canaanlte  and  a  "  mer- 
chant." Erekiel  16.8:  "Thy  birth  is  .  .  .of  Canaan." 
■hey  who  naturally  were  descendants  of  pious  Jacob  had 
iipoome  virtually  Oanaanitet,  who  were  proverbial  as 
oipeating  merchants  (cf.  Isaiah  23. 11.  Marffin),  the  greatest 
u  iproaoh  to  Israel,  who  despised  Canaan.  The  Phoenicians 
w  tiled  themselves  Oanaanites  or  merchants  (Isaiah  23.  8). 
&  pprt*8— open  violence :  as  the  "  balances  of  deceit "  imply 
i;  -aud.  8.  And— i.  e..  Notwithstanding.  Yet  I  am  .  .  . 
Ja*h— i.  «.,  I  regard  not  what  the  prophets  say :  I  am  oon- 
icjint  with  my  state,  as  I  am  rich  (Revelation  8. 17).  There- 
iiijire,  In  Just  retribution,  this  is  the  very  language  of 
mvt  enemy  in  being  the  Instrument  of  Israel's  punish - 
■irtient.  Zeoharlah  1X5:  "They  that  sell  them  say  .  .  . 
ij  am  rich."  Better  far  poverty  with  honesty,  than 
arches  "rained  by  sin.  my  labours— my  gains  by 
Jkbour.  they  shall  find  none— i.  «.,  none  shall  find 
-My.  iniquity  .  .  .  that  were  sin  —  iniquity  that  would 
>4ring  down  the  penalty  of  sin.  Ephralm  argues,  My 
tunccess  In  my  labours  proves  that  I  am  not  a  guilty 
ciftnner  as  the  prophets  assert.  Thus  sinners  pervert  God's 
M«C -raftering  goodness  (Matthew  5. 45)  into  a  Justification 
til 


of  their  impenitence  (cf.  Eccleslastes  8.  U-18).  •.  And- 
rather,  "And  yet."  Though  Israel  deserves  to  be  oast  on 
for  ever,  yet  I  am  still  what  I  have  been  from  the  time  of 
my  delivering  them  out  of  Egypt,  their  oovenant  God 
therefore,  "I  will  yet  make  thee  to  dwell  In  tabernacles," 
i. ».,  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles  again  in  remem- 
brance of  a  new  deliverance  out  of  bondage.  Fulfilled 
primarily  at  the  return  from  Babylon  (Nebemlah  8. 17). 
Fully  and  anti typically  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  final  restora- 
tion from  the  present  dispersion  (Zechariah  14.16;  of.  Le- 
viticus 23. 42,  48).  10.  by  .  .  .  the  prophets— lit.,  upon, i,  «, 
my  spirit  resting  on  them.  I  deposited  with  them  my  in- 
structions which  ought  to  have  brought  you  to  the  right 
way.  An  aggravation  of  your  guilt,  that  It  was  not 
through  Ignorance  you  erred,  but  In  defiance  of  God  and 
His  prophets.  [Calvin.]  Ahljah  the  Shllonlte,  She- 
malah,  Iddo,  Azarlah,  Hananl,  Jehu,  Elijah,  Ellsha,  Ml- 
caiah,  Joel  and  Amos  were  "  the  prophets"  before  Hosea, 
visions  .  .  .  similitudes— I  adopted  such  modes  of  com- 
munication, adapted  to  man's  capacities,  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  attention  :  I  left  no  means  untried  to  re- 
form you.  Ch.  1.,  2.,  3.  contain  examples  of  "similitudes." 
11.  Is  there  Iniquity  In  Glleadl — He  asks  the  question, 
not  as  if  the  answer  was  doubtful,  but  to  strengthen  the 
affirmation:  "Surely  they  are  vanity;"  or  as  Maurku 
translates,  "  They  are  nothing  but  iniquity."  Iniquity,  es- 
pecially Idolatry,  In  Scripture  is  often  termed  "  vanity.'- 
Proverbs  13. 11 :  "  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity,"  i.  «.,  iniquity. 
Isaiah  41.  29 :  "  They  are  all  vanity  .  .  .  images."  "Gilead" 
refers  to  Mizpah-gilead,  a  city  representing  the  region  be- 
yond Jordan  (ch.  6.8;  Judges  11.29);  as  "Gllg«»,"  the  re- 
gion on  this  side  of  Jordan  (ch.  4. 15).  In  nil  quarters 
alike  they  are  utterly  vile,  their  altars  are  as  heap*  In 
the  furrows — i.e.,  as  numerous  as  such  heaps:  viz.,  the 
heaps  of  stones  cleared  out  of  a  stony  field.  An  appro- 
priate Image,  as  at  a  distance  they  look  like  altars  (of.  ch 
10. 1,  4,  and  8. 11).  As  the  third  member  In  the  parallelism 
answers  to  the  first,  Gilgal  to  Gilead,  so  the  fourth  to  the 
second, "  altars"  to  "  vanity."  The  word  "  heaps"  alludes 
to  the  name  "  Gilgal,"  meaning  a  heap  of  stones.  The  very 
scene  of  the  general  circumcision  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
solemn  passover  kept  after  crossing  Jordan,  is  now  the 
stronghold  of  Israel's  idolatry.  W.  Jacob  flea  .  .  .  served 
—Though  ye  pride  yourselves  on  the  great,  name  of  "  Is- 
rael," forget  not  that  your  progenitor  was  the  same  Jacob 
who  was  a  fugitive,  and  who  served  for  Rachel  fourteen 
years.  He  forgat  not  me  who  delivered  him  when  fleeing 
from  Esau,  and  when  oppressed  by  Laban  (Genesis  28. 5 
29.20,28;  Deuteronomy  26. 5).  Ye,  though  delivered  from 
Egypt  (v.  IS),  and  loaded  with  my  favours,  are  yet  unwill- 
ing to  return  to  me.  country  of  Syria— the  champaign 
region  of  Syria, «.  e.,  the  portion  lying  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  hence  called  Mesopotamia.  Padan-aram 
means  the  same,  i.  e..  Low  Syria,  as  opposed  to  Araraea 
(meaning  the  high  country)  or  Syria  (Genesis  48. 7).  13.  by 
a  prophet— Moses  (Numbers  12.8-8;  Deuteronomy  18.15, 
18).  preserved— translate,  "kept;"  there  Is  an  allusion  te 
the  same  Hebrew  word  in  v.  12,  "  kept  sheep ;"  Israel  wag 
kept  by  God  as  His  flock,  even  as  Jacob  kept  sheep  (Psalm  80. 
1 ;  Isaiah  63. 11).  14-.  provoked  bins — i.  e.,  God.  leave 
his  blood  upon  him— not  take  away  the  guilt  and  pen- 
alty of  the  innocent  blood  shed  by  Ephralm  In  general, 
and  to  Molech  In  particular,  his  reproach  shall  hie 
Lord  return  unto  him— Ephralm's  dishonour  to  God  In 
worshipping  Idols,  God  will  repay  to  him.  That  God  is 
"his  Lord  "  by  right  of  redemption  and  special  revelation 
to  Ephralm  only  aggravates  his  guilt  instead  of  giving 
him  hope  of  escape.  God  does  not  give  up  His  claim  tri 
them  as  His,  however  they  set  aside  His  dominion. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.l-16.  Ephraim's  sinrm.  Ingratitude  to  God,  ajs* 

ITS  FATAL  COKSBQUKWCK;   GOD'S  PKOMI.SK  AT  LAST.     This 

chapter  and  14.  probably  belong  to  the  troubled  times  that 
followed  Pekah's  murder  by  Hoshea  (cf.  ch.  18. 11 ;  2  KIe^s 
16.  80).  The  subject  is,  the  Idolatry  of  Ephralm.  notwith- 
standing God's  past  benefits,  destined   to  be  his  ruin.     i. 
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Wkeii    Kphrulm    spake    trembling —  rather,    "When 
tephrnun  (the  tribe  most  powerful  among  the  twelve  In 
luitofi'w  early  history)  spake  (authoritatively)  there  was 
trembling;"  all  reverentially  feared  hinu  [JftRosfK](cf.  Job 
fc'.S,  9,  21).    offended  in  Baal— i. e.,  in  reaped  to  Baal,  by 
worshipping  hiin  (1  Kings  18.81),  under  Ahab;   a  more 
heinous  offence  than  even  the  calves.    Therefore  it  Is  at 
this  climax  of  guilt  that  Kphraim  "died."  Sin  has,  in  the 
sialic  of  God,  within  Itself  the  germ  of  death,  though  that 
death  may  not  visibly  take  effect  till  long  after.    Cf.  Ro- 
mans 7.9,  "Sin  revived,  and  I  died."    So  Adam  In  the  day 
of  his  sin  was  to  die,  though  the  sentence  was  not  visibly 
executed  till  long  after  (Genesis  2. 17;  6.5).    Israel  is  simi- 
larly represented  as  politically  dead  in  Ezekiel  37.    3.  ac- 
cording to  Uwli-  own  understanding — i.  e.,  their  arbi- 
trary devising.    Cf.  "  will-worship,"  Colosslans  2. 23.    Men 
are  not  to  be"w'se  above  that  which  is  written,"  or  to 
follow  their  own  understanding,  but  God's  command  in 
worship,     kiss  th«  calves — an  act  of  adoration  to  the 
golden  calves  (cf.  1  Kings  19. 18 ;  Job  31. 27 ;  Psalm  2. 12).    3. 
thry  -.linll  be  as  the  morning  cloud  .  .  .  dew — (Ch.  6.  4.) 
As  their  "goodness"  soon  vanished  like  the  morning 
cloud  and  dew,  so  they  shall  perish  like  them,    the  floor 
—the  threshlug-fioor,  generally  an  open  area, on  a  height, 
exposed  to  the  winds,    chimney— generally  In  the  East 
an  orifice  in  the  wall,  at  once  admitting  the  light,  and 
giving  egress  to  the  smoke.    4.  (Ch.  12.9;  Isaiah  43.  11.) 
mo  Mrionr  [temporal  as  well  as  spiritual]  besides  me — 
(laaiah  45.  21.)   5.  I  did  know  thee — t.  e.,  did  acknowledge 
thee  as  mine,  and  so  took  care  of  thee  (Psalm  144.  3  ;  Amos 
8.2).    As  /  knew  thee  as  mine,  so  thou  shouldest  know  no 
God  but  me  (t>.  4).    In  .  .  .  land  of  .  .  .  drought — (Deute- 
ronomy 8. 15.)    6.  Image  from  cattle,  waxing  wanton  in 
abundant  pasture  (cf.  ch.  2.  5,  8 ;    Deuteronomy  32. 13-15). 
In  proportion  as  I  fed  them  to  the  full,  they  were  so  sati- 
ated that  "their  heart  was  exalted;"  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
time  when,  by  God's  blessing,  Ephraim  trnly  "exalted 
himself  in  Israel"  (v.  1).    therefore  have  they  forgotten 
ne — the  very  reason  why  men  should  remember  God,  viz., 
prosperity,  which  comes  from  Him,  is  the  cause  often  of 
their  forgetting  Him.    God  had  warned  them  of  this  dan- 
ger (Deuteronomy  6.11,  12).     7.  (Ch.  5.14;   Lamentations 
8.10.)    leopard — the  Hebrew  comes  from  a  root  meaning 
spotted  (cf.  Jeremiah  13.23).     Leopards  lurk  in  thickets, 
and  thence  spring  on  their  victims,    observe — {.«.,  Ue,  in 
wttit  for  them.    Several  MSS.,  LXX.,  Vuiyale,  Syriac  and 
Arabic  read,  by  a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  point- 
ing, "by  the  way  of  Assyria,"  a  region  abounding  in 
leopards  and  lions.    English  Version  is  better.    8.  "  Wri- 
ters on  the  natures  of  beasts  say  that  none  Is  more  sav- 
age than  a  she-bear,  when  bereaved  of  her  whelps."    [Jk- 
m.MK.j    enul  of  .  .  .  heart — the  membrane  enclosing  it; 
the  pericardium,   there— "  by  the  way"  (v.  7).   9.  thou  .  .  , 
in  me — in  contrast,    hast  destroyed  thyself— i.  e.,  thy  de- 
struction is  of  thyself  (Proverbs  6.  32 ;  8.  86).    in  me  is  thine 
help — lit.,  in  thine  help— (cf.  Deuteronomy  33.  38).      Hadst 
thou  rested  thy  hope  in  me,  I  would  have  been  always 
ready   at   hand  for  thy  help.    [Ghotius.]     10.  I  will   be 
thy  king  ;  where — rather,  as  Margin  and  LXX.,  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  "  Where  now  Is  thy  king?"  [Maurkb.j    English 
Version  is,  however,  favoured  both  by  the  Hebrew,  by  the 
antithesis  between  Israel's  self-chosen  and  perishing  kings, 
and  God,  Israel's  abiding  King  (cf.  ch.  3,  4,  5).     where  .  .  . 
Giro  me  a  king— Where  now  is  the  king  whom  ye  substi- 
tuted In  my  stead  ?  Neither  Saul,  whom  the  whole  nation 
oegged  for,  not  contented  with  me  their  true  king  (1  Sam- 
uel 8.  5,  7,  19,  20;  10.  19),  nor  Jeroboam,  whom  subsequently 
the   ten   tribes  chose  Instead  of  the  line  of   David  my 
anointed,  can  save  thee  now.    They  had  expected  from 
their  kings  what  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone,  viz.,  the 
power  of  saving  them,  judges— including  all  civil  author- 
ities under  tbe  king  (cf.  Amos  2.  3).    11. 1  gave  .  .  .  king 
km  .  .  .  anger  .  .  .  took  .  .  .  away  in  .  .  .  wrath  —  true 
both  of  Saul  (I  Samuel  16.  22,  23;  18. 1)  and  of  Jeroboam's 
line  (2  Kings  15.  30).     Pekah  was  taken   away  through 
Hoshea,  as  himself  took  away  Pekahioh ;  and  as  Hoshea 
was  coon  to  be  taken  away  by  the  Assyrian  king.    D4. 
•ttund  «p  .  .  .  hid— treasures,  meant   to   be   kept,   are 
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bound  up  and  hidden,  *.  c-.,  do  not  flatter  yourse!  vea,  b 
cause  of  the  delay,  that  1  have  forgotten  your  sin.  Ni 
(ch.9.  ft).  Ephraim 's  iniquity  III  kept  as  it  were  safely  >maU  ». 
up,  until  tuedue  time  comes  for  bringing  it  forth  for  pui 
lshment(Deuteronomy32.34;  Job  14.17;  21.19;  cf.  Komai 
2.6).  Opposed  to  "  blotting  out  tbe  handwriting  again* 
the  sinner  (Colosslans  2.  14).  13.  sorrows  of  a  travallic 
woman — calamities  sudden  and  agonizing  (Jeremiah  . 
6).  unwise— in  not  foreseeing  the  impending  Judgmet 
and  averting  It  by  penitence  (Proverbs  22.  3).  he  shorn. 
not  stay  long  in  the  place  of  the  breaking  forth  • 
children— when  Israel  might  deliver  himself  from  ealai 
Hy  by  the  pangs  of  penitence,  he  brings  ruin  on  hitnas 
by  so  long  deferring  a  new  birth  unto  repentance,  like 
child  whose  mother  has  not  strength  to  bring  '1  fort 
and  which  therefore  remains  so  long  In  the  passage  fro 
the  womb  as  to  run  the  risk  of  death  (2  Kings  19.  8 ;  Isali 
87.3;  66.9).  14.  Applying  primarily  to  God's  reutoratlt 
of  Israel  from  Assyria  partially,  and,  in  times  yet  futni 
fully,  from  all  the  lands  of  their  present  long-eontlnai 
dispersion,  and  political  death  (cf.  ch.  8.  2;  Isaiah  25.  8; 
19;  Ezekiel  37.  12).  God's  power  and  grace  are  magnifli 
in  quickening  what  to  the  eye  of  flesh  seems  dead  at 
hopeless  (Romans  1.  17,  19).  As  Israel's  history,  past  ai 
future,  has  a  representative  character  in  relation  to  tl 
Church,  this  verse  is  expressed  In  language  alluding 
Messiah's  (who  is  the  Ideal  Israel)  grand  victory  over  tl 
grave  and  death,  the  first-fruits  of  His  own  resurrectlo 
the  full  harvest  to  come  at  the  general  resurrection  ;  hen 
the  similarity  between  this  verse  and  Paul's  language 
to  the  latter  (1  Corinthians  15.  55).  That  similarity  b 
comes  more  obvious  by  translating  as  LXX.,  which  Pa 
plainly  quotes  from ;  and  as  the  same  Hebrew  word 
translated  In  v.  10,  "O  death,  where  are  thy  plagues  (par 
phrased  by  LXX.,  'tby  victory')?  O  grave,  where  1b  tl 
destruction"  (rendered  by  LXX., '  thy  sting')  T"  The  que 
tion  is  that  of  one  triumphing  over  a  foe,  once  a  cm 
tyrant,  but  now  robbed  of  all  power  to  hurt,  repentan 
shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes — t.  e..  J  wiU  not  change  O 
purpose  of  fulfilling  my  promise  by  delivering  Israel  < 
the  condition  of  their  return  to  me  (cf.  ch.  14.  2-8;  Nox 
beru  23.  19;  Romans  11.  29).  15.  frultfu'— referring  to  t! 
meaning  of  "  Ephraim,"  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "to  be  fnL 
fill"  (Genesis  41.  52).  It  was  long  the  most  numerous  ai 
flourishing  of  the  tribes  (Genesis  iS.  19).  wind  of  tl 
Lord— t.  e.,  sent  by  the  Lord  (cf.  Isa;.at  10.  7),  who  has  H 
Instruments  of  punishment  always  re*>dy.  Tbe  Assyria 
Shalmaneser,  Ac,  is  meant  (Jeremiah  L  11 ;  18. 17 ;  Ezekl 
19.12).  from  the  wilderness  —  i.  e.,  Vhe  desert  part 
Syria  (1  Kings  19.  15),  the  route  from  Assyria  into  Isra* 
he — the  Assyrian  invader.  Klialmaneser  began  the  sle 
of  Samaria  in  723  b.  c.  Its  close  was  '.n  721  b.  c,  the  fli 
year  of  Sargon,  who  seems  to  have  usirped  the  throne  i 
Assyria  whilst  Shalmaneser  was  at  tbe  siege  of  Samar 
Hence,  whilst  2  Kings  17.  6  states,  "  the  king  of  Assy 
took  Samaria,"  2  Kings  18.  10  says,  "e.t  the  end  of  thr 
years  they  took  It."  In  Sargon's  munificent  palace 
Khorsabad,  inscriptions  mention  tbe  number— 27,280 — 
Israelites  carried  captive  by  the  founder  of  the  pala 
from  Samaria  and  other  places  of  Isr»el.  [G.  V.  SsttTi 
16.  This  verse  and  v.  15  foretell  the  calamities  about 
befall  Israel  before  ber  restoration  (».  14),  owing  to 
Impenitence,  her  God- the  greatest  -aggravation  of  b 
rebellion,  that  it  wm  against  her  God  (v.  4).  Infante 
dashed  in  pieces,  Ac— (2  Kings  8.  12;  li.  '«  ;  Amoo  1.  13.) 

CHAPTEK   XIV. 
Ver.  1-9.    God's  Pkomisk  of   Blessing,  on  thkib  H 

PKNTANCE:    THKIR   ABANDONMENT  Or    l)>OLATllT     KO« 

told:  thk  Conclusion  ov  tkk  Whole,  re*  Jcst  sha 
Walk  in  God's  Ways,  hot  th*  Tkanso KKSsoa  sha 
FALL  THEREIN.  1.  fallen  by  thine  iniquity — (Ch.  5. 
13.  9.)  'i.  Take  with  yon  words- -instead  of  sacriflX 
viz.,  the  words  of  penitence  here  put  In  yo-ar  mouths 
God.  "  Words,"  In  Hebrew,  mean  realities,  tkers  being  t 
same  term  for  words  and  things :  so  God  Implies,  Hew 
no*  accept  empty   professions  (Fsaltn  78.  B8     I&niaii  V.  I 
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e  Joes  uoi  ask  costly  sacrifices,  but  word*  of  heartielt 
Bitenoe.  receive  us  graciously— lit.  (for)  good,  calves 
f  o<»r  lips — i.  e.,  instead  of  sacrifices  of  calve*,  which  we 
iinoi  offer  to  Thee  In  exile,  we  present  the  praises  of  our 
it.  Thus  the  exile,  wherein  the  temple  service  ceaaed, 
reyared  the  way  for  the  gospel  time,  when  the  types  of 
he  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  being  realized 
Christ's  perfect  sacrifice  once  for  all,  "  the  sacrifice  of 
raise  to  God  continually  that  Is  the  fruit  of  our  Up*" 
ebrews  13.  14)  lakes  their  place  In  the  New  Testament. 
Three  besetting  sins  of  Israel  are  here  renounced,  trust 
Assyria,  application  to  Egypt  for  Its  cavalry  (forbidden, 
uteronoiuy  17.  16;  at.  eh.  7.  11;  11.  5;  12.  1 ;  2  Kings  17.  4; 
aim  83.  17;  Isaiah  ."0.  2,  16;  31. 1),  and  Idolatry,  father- 
is— descriptive  of  the  destitute  state  of  Israel,  when  sev- 
red  from  God,  their  true  Father.  We  shall  henoeforth 
■rust  in  none  but  thee,  the  only  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  Helper  of  the  destitute  (Psalm  10.14;  68.6);  our  nation 
bun  experienced  Thee  such  In  our  helpless  state  In  Egypt, 
pad  uow  in  a  like  state  again  our  only  hope  is  Thy  good- 
ness *.  God's  gracious  reply  to  their  self-condemning 
pray f  i.  backsliding — apostasy  ;  not  merely  occasional 
backs!  Id  ings.  God  can  heal  the  most  desperate  sinful- 
ness. [Calvin. ]  freely— with  a  gratuitous,  unmerited, 
and  abundant  love  (Ezeklel  16.  60-63).  So  as  to  the  spir- 
itual Israel  (John  15.  16;  Romans  3.24;  5.8;  1  John  4.  10). 
>.  as  the  dew— which  falls  copiously  In  the  East,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  th"-  more  frequent  rains  In  other  regions. 
God  will  not  be  "  as  the  early  dew  that  goeth  away,"  but 
constant  (ch. 6. 3,  4 ;  Job  29.  19;  Proverbs  19. 12).  the  Illy 
—no  plant  is  more  productive  than  the  Illy,  one  root 
often  producing  flay  bulbs  [Pliny,  H.  N.  21.  5].  The 
common  Illy  is  white,  consisting  of  six  leaves  opening 
like  bells.  The  royal  lily  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet;  Matthew  6.  29  alludes  to  the  beauty  of  Its 
flowers,  roots  as  Lebanon — i.  e.,  as  the  trees  of  Leba- 
non (especially  the  cedars),  which  cast  down  their  roots 
U  deeply  as  is  their  height  upwards;  so  that  they  are 
Immovable  [Jerome],  (Isaiah  10.  34).  Spiritual  growth 
oonslst*  most  In  the  growth  of  the  root  which  Is  out 
Of  sight.  6.  branches— shoots,  or  suckers.  b*a«ty  .  .  . 
as  the  olive — which  never  loses  Its  verdure.  One  plant 
Us  not  enough  to  express  the  graces  of  God's  elect  people. 
The  lily  depicts  Its  lovely  growth ;  but  as  It  wants  dura- 
tion aud  firmness,  the  deeply-rooted  cedars  of  Leba- 
non are  added  ;  these,  however,  are  fruitless,  therefore 
the  fruitful,  peace-bearing,  fragrant,  ever-green  olive  is 
added,  smell  as  Lebanon— which  exhaled  from  it  the 
frt-grauoe  of  odoriferous  trees  and  flowers.  So.  Israel's 
name  shall  be  In  good  savour  with  all  (Genesis  27.  27 ;  Song 
of  Solomon  4.  111.    1.  Ttiey  that  used  to  dwell  under  Israel's 


ihadow  (but  who  shall  have  been  forced  to  leave  It),  snail 
return,  i.  e.,  be  restored  (Ezeklel  36.  9i.  Others  take  "BU 
shadow"  to  mean  Jeltovah't  (cf.  Psalm  17.  8 ;  ft.  1 ;  Isaiah  4, 
8),  which  v.  1,  2,  "return  unto  the  Lord,"  Ac,  favours.  Bot 
the  "  his"  in  v.  6  refers  to  Israe. ,  and  therefore  mast  refer  U> 
the  same  here,  revive  as  .  .  .  corn — as  the  corn  Ionf 
buried  In  the  earth  springs  up,  with  an  abundant  produce, 
so  shall  they  revive  from  their  calamities,  with  a  great 
increase  of  offspring  (cf.  John  12.  24).  scent  thereof— i.  «. 
Israel's  fame.  Of.  v.  «,  "  His  smell  as  Lebanon;"  Song  of 
Solomon  1.  3  :  "Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth." 
LXX.  favour  Margin,  "  memorial."  as  the  wine  of  Le- 
banon— which  was  most  celebrated  for  its  aroma,  flavour, 
and  medicinal  restorative  properties.  8.  Kphralin  shall 
tay—  being  brought  to  penitence  by  God's  goodness,  and 
confessing  and  abhorring  his  past  madneen.  I  have 
heard  .  .  .  ami  observed  him— I  Jehovati  have  answered 
aud  regarded  him  with  favour  ;  the  opposite  of  God's  "  hid- 
ing his  face  from"  one  (Deuteronomy  31.  17).  It  is  ths 
experience  of  God's  favour,  in  coutraet  to  God's  wrath 
heretofore,  that  leads  Ephratm  to  abhor  his  past  Idolatry. 
Jehovah  heard  and  answered  :  whereas  the  idols,  as  Eph- 
ralm  now  sees,  could  not  hear,  much  less  answer.  1  am 
...  a  green  fir — or  cypress;  ever  green,  winter  and  sum- 
mer alike  ;  the  leaves  not  falling  off  In  winter.  From  ibi 
Is  thy  fruit  found  —  "From  me,"  as  the  root.  Thou 
needest  go  no  farther  than  me  for  the  supply  of  all  thy 
wants;  not  merely  the  protection  Implied  by  the  shadow 
of  the  cypress,  but  that  which  the  cypress  has  not,  viz., 
fruit,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings.  It  may  be  also 
Implied,  that  whatever  spiritual  graces  Ephralm  seeks 
for  or  may  have,  are  not  of  themselves,  but  of  God  (Psalm 
1.  3;  John  16.  4,  6f.  H;  James  1. 17).  God's  promises  to  us  are 
more  our  security  for  mortifying  sin  than  our  promises  to 
God  (Isaiah  27.  9).  9.  Epilogue,  summing  up  the  whole 
previous  teaching.  Here  alone  Hosea  uses  the  term 
"  righteous,"  so  rare  were  such  characters  in  his  day. 
There  is  enough  of  saving  truth  clear  in  God's  word  ta 
guide  those  humbly  seeking  salvation,  and  enough  of 
difficulties  to  confound  those  who  curiously  seek  them 
out,  rather  than  practically  seek  salvation,  fall— stum- 
ble aud  are  offended  at  difficulties  opposed  to  their  preju- 
dices and  lusts,  or  above  their  self-wise  understanding  (of. 
Proverbs  10.29;  Mlcah  2.7;  Matthew  11.  19;  Luke  2.34; 
John  7.  17 ;  1  Peter  2.  7,  &).  To  him  who  sincerely  seeks  the 
agenda,  God  will  make  plain  the  credend-a.  Christ  is  the 
foundation-stone  to  some  :  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock 
of  offence  to  others.  The  same  sun  softens  wax  and 
hardens  clay.  But  their  fall  is  the  most  fatal  who  fall  in 
the  waysofOod,  split  on  the  K<>ck  of  ages,  and  suck  polsoe 
out  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JoiiiL  (meaning  "one  to  whom  Jehovah  Is  God,"  f.  e.,  worshipper  of  Jehovah)  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Judah,  aa  no 
/eferenee  occurs  to  Israel ;  whereas  he  speaks  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  the  priests,  and  the  ceremonies,  as  If  he  were 
Intimately  familiar  with  them  (cf.  ch.  1.  14;  2.  1,  15,  32;  3.  1,  2,  6,  1H,  17,  20,  21).  His  predictions  were  probably  delivered 
tn  the  early  days  of  Joash,  n.  c.  870-885.  For  no  reference  Is  made  in  them  to  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  or  even  th* 
Syrian  invasion  ;  and  the  only  enemies  mentioned  are  the  Philistines,  Phoenicians,  Edomites,  and  Egyptians  (ch.  8.  i 
19).  Had  he  lived  after  Joash,  he  would  doubtless  have  mentioned  the  Syrians  among  the  enemies  whom  he  enumer- 
ates, since  they  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  oft  Immense  spoil  to  Damascus  (2  Chronicles  24.  23,  24).  No  Idolatry  it 
mentioned-  and  the  temple  services,  the  priesthood,  and  other  Institutions  of  the  theocracy,  are  represented  as  flour- 
ishing This  all  answers  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  high  priesthood  of  Jehoiada,  through  whom  Joash  had  beeo 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  who  lived  in  the  early  years  of  Joa.ll  (2  Kings  1L  17, 18;  12.  2-16;  2  Chronicles  24.  4-14).    H» 

was  son  of  Pethuel.  _#t«_<  *- 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  desolation  caused  by  an  Inroad  of  locusts— one  of  the  instruments  of  IMTlaejaapisw 
mentioned  by  Moses  (Deuteronomy  28.  38,  39)  and  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  8.  87).  The  seoond  ohapter  («.  1-U),  the  appear- 
ance of  them,  under  Images  of  a  hostile  army  suggesting  that  the  locust*  were  iymbol*  and  foreruanere  ef  a  MM 
terrible  scourge  viz.  foreign  enemies  who  would  consume  all  before  them.  (The  abeence  of  ment^n  of  twr*tm*l  in- 
*ry  *o  the  inhabitant*  Is  not  a  just  objection  to  the  fignrauve  Interpretation •  tor  the  figure  is  consistent  thron*ho*r 


JOEL  I. 

*  attributing  to  the  loomU  only  Injury  to  vegetation,  thereby  Injuring  Indirectly  man  and  beast.)   Ch.  a.  14-17  exhort. 
Mm  to  repentance,  the  result  of  which  will  be.  Ood  will  deliver  HI.  people,  the  former  and  latter  ntfn.  .hail  return 

*lu  .    dff°  land"'  and  "hal1  *»  the  Pled««  °'  tbe  spiritual  outpouring  of  gn»ce  beginning  with  Jcdah 

-ibfuSedfor  eytr^  *  ^^    ^  * ***''  *'  *"  QoA't^d^a^t*  on  J«"^'»  enemies.  w^roa^Tudah  l^P 

Joel',  .tyle  Is  pre-eminently  pure.    It  U  characterised  by  smoothness  and  fluency  In  the  rhythm*  roundness  In  tbV    ' 
!^t!,n^e^,  *nd  ^T!*1"117  ln  th*  Parallell"m"-    Wltn  th.  .trength  of  Mlcah  It  combines  the  tenderness  of  Jeremiah    ' 
tke  vividness  of  Nahnm,  and  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.    A.  a  specimen  of  hi.  style  take  ch  a.  wherein  th.  terribU 
~P*Ct°f  ">°  ,l0Ca8U'  th,el,r  raP1(1"y.  irresistible  progress,  noisy  din.  and  Inatlnctltaught  power' of  marshalling  thai,    " 
teroes  tor  their  career  of  devastation,  are  painted  with  graphlo  reality. 


CHAPTER    I. 
Ver  1-20.     The  Desolate  Aspect  of  thi  Oottwtbt 

THKOUftH  THE  PLAGUE  OF  LOCUSTS  ;  THE  PEOPLE  ADMON- 
ISHED TO  OFFER  SOLEMN  PkAYEKS   IN  THE  TEMPLE  ;  FOE 

this  Calamity  is  the  Earnest  of  a  still  heavies 
Owe.    1.  Joel— meaning,  Jehovah  it  Ood.    ao»  or  Petliael 

—to  distinguish  Joel  the  prophet  from  other,  of  the  name. 
Persons  of  eminence  also  were  noted  by  adding  the  father's 
name.   »,  3.  A  spirited  introduction  calling  attention,   old 
nsen— the  best  Judges  ln  question  concerning  the  past 
(Deuteronomy  82.  7 ;  Job  82.  7).    Hath  thli  been,  Ac— i.  <?., 
Hath  any  to  grievous  a  calamity  at  thit  ever  been  before T 
Ho  such  plague  of  locusts  had  been  since  the  ones  in 
Egypt.      Exodus    10.  14    Is    not    at    variance    with    thl. 
verse,  which  refers  to  Judea,  ln  whioh  Joel  says  there 
had  been  no  such  devastation  before.     3.  toll  ye  your 
children— in  order  that  they  may  be  admonished  by  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  to  fear  God  (Psalm  78.6-8;  of. 
Kxodus  18. 8 ;  Joshua  4. 7).    4.  This  verse  states  the  subject 
on  which  he  afterwards  expands.    Four  specie,  or  stage. 
of  locuxu,  rather  than  four  different  insects,  are  meant  (of. 
Leviticus  11.22).     Lit.,  (1.)  the  gnawing  locust;   (2.)   the 
swarming  looust;  (3.)  the  licking  locust;  (4,)  the  consuming 
locust;  forming  a  climax  to  the  most  destructive  kind. 
The  last  1.  often  three  Inches  long,  and  the  two  antenna, 
each  an  inch  long.    The  two  hinder  of  Its  six  feet  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  adapting  It  for  leaping.    The  first 
"kind"  is  that  of  the  locust,  having  Just  emerged  from 
the  egg  ln  spring,  and  without  wings.  The  second  is  when 
at  the  end  of  spring,  still  ln  their  first  skin,  they  put  forth 
little  ones  without  legs  or  wings.    The  third,  when  after 
their  third  casting  of  the  old  skin,  they  get  small  wings, 
whloh  enable  them  to  leap  the  better,  but  not  to  fly ;  being 
not  able  to  go  away  till  their  wings  are  matured,  they  de- 
vour all  before  them,  grass,  shrubs,  and  bark  of  trees : 
translated   "  rough   caterpillars"  (Jeremiah   5L  27).    The 
fourth  kind,  the  matured  winged  locust  (see  Note,  Nahnm 
I  16).     In  oh.  2.  25  they  are  enumerated  ln  the  reverse 
order,  where  the  restoration  of  the  devastations  caused 
by  them  Is  promised.  The  Hebrews  make  the  first  specie, 
refer  to  Assyria  and  Babylon ;  the  second  specie.,  to  Medo- 
Persia;   the  third,  to   Greco- Macedonia  and  Antiochns 
Eplphanes;  the  fourth,  to  the  Romans.    Though  the  pri- 
mary reference  be  to  literal  locusts,  the  Holy  Spirit  doubt- 
lees  had  ln  view  the  successive  empires  which  assailed 
Judea,  each  worse  than  Its  predecessor,  Rome  being  the 
climax.  B>.  Awake— out  of  your  ordinary  state  of  drunken 
stupoi ,  to  realise  the  cutting  off  from  you  of  your  favour- 
ite drink.    Even  the  drunkards  (from  a  Hebrew  root,  any 
strong  drink)  shall  be  forced  to  "howl,"  though  usually 
Uiughlng  ln  the  midst  of  the  greatest  national  calamities, 
so  palpably  and  universally  shall  the  calamity  affect  alL 
win.  .  .  .  new  wu.*- new  orfreth  wine,  ln  Hebrew,  Is  the 
onfermentod,  and  therefore  unlntoxlcatlng,  tweet  juiot 
extracted  by  pressure  from  grapes  or  other  fruit,  as  pome 
granates  (Song  of  Solomon  8. 2).     Wine  is  the  produce  of 
the  grape  alone,  and  Is  Intoxicating  (see  Note,  v.  10).    a, 
■»«•■- applied  to  the  locusts,  rather  than  "people" 
(Proverbs  80.  25,  26),  to  mark  not  only  their  numbert,  but 
also  their  lavage  hostility ;  and  also  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  for  the  transition  to  the  figurative  locusts  ln 
ah.  X,  vtt.,  to.  ■  nation"  or  Gentile  foe  coming  against 
fadea  (of.  ch.  2. 2).  my  land— i.  e„  Jehovah'. ;  whloh  never 
■M 
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would  have  been  so  devastated  were  /not  pleased  to  in- 
flict punishment  (ch.2.  18;  Isaiah  14.  26;  Jeremiah  16.  16 
Esekiel  86.6;  88.  16).     strong  —  as  Irresistibly  sweeping 
away  before  Its  compact  body  the  fruits  of  man'.  Indus- 
try,   without  number— so  Judges  6. 6 ;  7. 12,  "  like  grass-i 
hoppers  (or  locuttt)  for  multitude"  (Jeremiah  46. 28;  Nahumi 
8. 15).    teeth  .  .  .  J  ion— t.  «.,  the  locusts  are  as  destructive 
as  a  Hon ;  there  Is  no  vegetation  that  caa  resist  their  bit* 
(cf.  Revelation  9.  8).     Pliny  says  "  they  gnaw  even  th« 
doors  of  houses."    7.  barked— Booh akt,  with  lit,  an. 
Syriac,  translates,  from  an  Arabic  root,  "hath  broken," 
viz.,  the  topmost  shoots,  which  locusts  most  feed  on.  Cal- 
vin supports  English   Version,    my  vine  .  .  .  my  fig  trw 
—being  ln  "my  land,"  i.  e.,  Jehovah's  (t>.  6).    As  to  th« 
vine-abounding  nature  of  ancient  Palestine  see  Numbers 
18. 23,  24.    cast  it  away— clown  to  the  ground,     branch*! 
.  .  .  white  — both  from  the  bark  being  stripped  off  (Gen- 
esis 30.  37),  and  from  the  branches  drying  up  through  th* 
trunk,  both  bark  and  wood  being  eaten  up  below  by  tbr 
locusts.     8.  Lament— O  "my  land"  (v.  6;  Isaiah  24.  4)  | 
virgin  .  .  .  for  the  husband— A  virgin  betrothed  was  re- 
garded as  married  (Deuteronomy  22.  23;  Matthew  L  1»> 
The  Hebrew  for  "  husband"  is  lord  or  possessor,  the  hus- 
band being  considered  the  master  of  the  wife  ln  the  East 
of  her  youth  — when  the  affections  are  strongest,  and 
when  sorrow  at  bereavement  Is  consequently  keenest, 
Suggesting  the  thought  of  what  Zlon's  grief  ought  to  be 
for  her  separation  from  Jehovah,  the  betrothed  husbaad 
of  her  early  days  (Jeremiah  2. 2;  Ezekiel  16.  8;  Hosea  2.7; 
of.  Proverbs  2. 17 ;  Jeremiah  8. 4).    9.  The  greatest  sorrow 
to  the  mind  of  a  religious  Jew,  and  what  ought  to  Impress 
the  whole  nation  with  a  sense  of  God's  displeasure,  Is  the 
cessation  of  the  usual  temple  worship,    moat  offering— 
Hebrew,  mincha;  "  meat"  not  ln  the  English  sense  "flesh," 
out  the  unbloody  offering  made  of  flour,  oil,  and  frankin- 
cense.    As  It  and  the  drink  offering  or  libation  poured 
out  accompanied  every  sacrificial  flesh  offering,  the  latter 
Is  Included,  though  not  specified,  as  being  also  "eat  off," 
owing  to  there  being  no  food  left  for  man  or  beast,  priests 
. . .  mourn— not  for  their  own  loss  of  sacrificial  perquisites 
(Numbers  18.  8-15),  but  because  they  can  no  longer  offer 
the  appointed  offerings  to  Jehovah,  to  whom  they  minis- 
ter.   10.  Held  .  .  .  land— differing  ln  that  "field"  means 
the  open  unenclosed  country;  "land,"  the  rioh  red  soil 
(from  a  root  to  be  red)  fit  for  cultivation.    Thus,  "a  maa 
of  the  field,"  ln  Hebrew,  Is  a  hunter;  a  mm*  tf  the  ground 
or  land,  an  agriculturist  (Genesis  25. 17).     IWd  and  land 
are  here  personified,  new  wine— from  a  Hebrew  root  im- 
plying that  It  takes  possession  of  the  brain,  so  that  a  man 
is  not  master  of  himself.    So  the  Arabic  term  is  from  a 
root  to  hold  captive.   It  Is  already  fermented,  and  so  intox- 
icating, unlike  the  sweet  fresh  wine,  ln  ».  5,  sailed  also 
"new  wine,"  though  a  different  Hebrew  word.     It  and 
"  the  oil"  stand  for  the  vine  and  the  eUme  tree,  from  whloh 
the  "  wine"  and  " oil"  are  obtained  (a  UJfc    dried  up— not 
"  ashamed,"  as  Margin,  as  Is  proved  by  the  parallelism  to 
"langulsheth,"  i.  e.,  droopeth.     11.  ■*  .  . .  ashamed— <  *, 
Ye  .hall  have  the  thame  of  disappointment  on  account  of 
the  failure   of  "the   wheat"   and   "barley"    "harvests" 
bowl  .  .  .  -rine-dreeeere— the  semicolon  should  follow, 
as  it  is  the  "husbandmen"  who  are  to  be  "  ashamed"  "  for 
the  wheat,"  Ac    The  cause  of  the  "  vine-dressers"  being 
called  to  "howl"  does  not  come  till  a  12,  "The  vine  is 
dried  up."    19s.  •omocramata— a  tree  straight  in  the  m«u» 
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i  .(rowing  twenty  feet  nigh ;  the  fruit  Is  of  the  size  of  an 
i  .»r»nse,  with  blood-red  coloured  palp,    palm  tree  —  the 
i  late*  of  Palestine  were  famous.    The  palm  is  the  symbol 
Iif  Judea  on  coins  under  theRoman  emperor  Vespasian. 
I  rt  often  ({rows  a  hundred  feet  high,    apple  tree — the  He- 
j)rev  is  generic,  including  the  orange,  lemon,  and  pear 
•  re*     Joy  Is  -withered  away — such  as  is  felt  In  the  nar- 
\ree.  and  the  vintage  (Psalm  4.7;  Isaiah  9.  8).     13.  Gird 
Vo^rselves — viz.,  with  sackcloth;  as  in  Isaiah  82.  11,  the 
pllipsls  Is  supplied  (cf.  Jeremiah  4.  8).    lament,  ye  priests 
l-as  it  Is  your  duty  to  set  the  example  to  others;  also  as 
he  guilt  was  greater,  and   a  greater  scandal  was  occa- 
jdoned,  by  your  sin  to  the  cause  of  God.     «ome—  LXX„ 
'enter"  the  house  of  God  (cf.  v.  14).    lie  all  Bight  in  sack- 
doth— so  Ahab  (1  Kings  21.  27).     ministers  of  wy  God— 
1  Corinthians  9.13.)     Joel  claims  authority  for  his  doo- 
,rlne ;  it  is  in  God's  name  arid  by  His  mission  I  speak  to  you. 
.4.  Sanctify  ...  a  fast — Appoint  a  solemn  fast,    solemn 
lasembly — lit.,  a  day  of  restraint  or  cessation  from  work,  so 
hat  all  might  give  themselves  to  supplication  (ch.  2. 15, 
6;  1  Samuel  7.  5,  6;  2  Chronicles  20.  8-18).     elders— the 
tpposltion  to  "children"  (ch.  2. 18)  requires  age  to  be  In- 
ended,   though  probably  elders   In  office  are  Included. 
Jalng  the  people's  leaders  In  guilt,  they  ought  to  be  their 
eaders  also  in  repentance.     19.  day  of  the  Lord— <Ch. 
j,  1,  11);  1.  e.,  the  day  of  His  anger  (Isaiah  18.  9;  Obadiah 
I;   Zephanlah  1.  7,  15).     It  will  be  a   foretaste  of  the 
oming  day  of  the  I,ord,  as  Judge  of  all  men,  whence 
I  receive  the  same  mime.     Here  the  transition  begins 
rom  the  plague  of  locusts  to  the  worse  calamities  (ch.  2.) 
rom  invading  armies  about  to  come  on  Judea,  of  which 
he  locusts  were  the  prelude.    16.  Cf.  v.  9,  and  latter  part 
f  v.  12.    Joy— which  prevailed  at  the  annual  feasts,  as 
lio  in  the  ordinary  sacrificial  offerings,  which  the  offerers 
te  of  before  the  Lord  with  gladness  and  thanksgivings 
Deuteronomy  12.  fl,  7, 12;  16.  11, 14,  15).    IT.  U  rotten—"  Is 
rled  up,"  "  vanishes  away,"  from  an  Arabic  root.   [Mav- 
is.;   "Seed,"  lit,  grains.    The  drought  causes  the  seeds 
)  lose  all  their  vitality  and  moisture,    gamers— grana- 
ies;  generally  underground,  and  divided  into  separate 
joeptacle*  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain.    18.  cattle 
.  .  perplexed— implying    the   restless  gestures   of    the 
omb  beasts  In  their  inability  to  find  food.    There  la  a 
iclt  contrast  between  the  sense  of  the  brute  creation  and 
ie  'nsenslblllty  of  the  people,    yea,  the  .  .  .  sheep — even 
le  sheep,  which  are  content  with  less  rich  pasturage,  can- 
ot  find  food,    are  made  desolate— tit.,  vuffer  punishment. 
he  Innocent  brute  shares  the  punishment  of  guilty  man 
fixodus  12.  29 ;  Jonah  8.  7 ;  4. 11).    1».  to  the*  will  I  ery— 
oel    bere  interposes,   As   this   people  is   Insensible  to 
lame  or  fear  and  will  not  hear,  I  will  leave  them  and 
Idreas  myself  directly  to  thee  (ct  Isaiah  16.  5;  Jeremiah 
L9).     fire— i.  «.,  the  parching  heat,     pastures—"  grassy 
laces;"   from  a  Hebrew  root  "to  be   pleasant."     Such 
laces  would    be   selected    for   "habitations."     But   the 
nglish    Version   rendering  is  better  than  Margin.     90. 
easts  .  .  .  cry  .  .  .  unto  thee — i.  e.,  look  up  to  heaven 
lth  heads   lifted  np,  as  If  their  only  expectation  was 
t>m    God    (Job   88.41;    Paalm  104.21;    145.15;    147.9;    ct 
salm  42. 1).     They  tacitly  reprove  the  daadness  of  the 
Bws  for  not  even  now  invoking  God. 

CHAPTER    II. 
Ver.  1-32.    Thk  Coming  Judomkht  a  Morrvn  to  B»- 
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more  terrific  judgment  than  that  of  the  locusts  foretold, 
Oder  imagery  drawn  from  that  of  the  calamity  then  on- 
tossing  the  afflicted  nation.  He  therefore  exhorts  to  re- 
urtanoe,  assuring  the  Jews  of  Jehovah's  pity  if  they 
ould  repent.  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  last  days 
Oder  Messiah,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  believers  In 
im.  1.  Blow  .  .  .  trumpet— to  sound  an  alarm  of 
mlng  war  (Numbers  10. ;  Hosea  5.  8;  Amos  8.  0) ;  the  of- 
M  of  the  priests.  r*b,  1. 15  Is  an  anticipation  of  the  fuller 
rophecy  In  this  chapter,  si.  darkness  .  .  .  gloominess 
elouds  .  .  .  thick  darkness— accumulation  of  syn- 
lymn.  to  ir'enaSfy  to*  Dlcture  o'  oalamity  (Isaiah  8.  22). 


Appropriate  here,  as  the  swarms  of  locusts  intercepting 
the  sunlight  suggested  darkness  as  a  fit  Image  of  the 
coming  visitation,  as  the  morning  sprend  upon  cne 
monnuimi  a  great  people— substl tut e  a  comma  for  a 
colon  after  mountains:  As  the  morning  light  spreads 
Itself  over  the  mountains,  so  a  people  numerous  [Main 
Rer]  and  strong  shall  spread  themselves.  The  suddennam 
of  the  rising  of  the  morning  light  which  glldK  the  moun- 
tain tops  first  Is  less  probably  thought  by  others  to  be  ttM 
point  of  comparison  to  the  sudden  Inroad  of  the  foo. 
Matjekk  refers  It  to  the  yellow  splendour  which  arises 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sunlight  on  the  wings  of  the  im- 
mense hosts  of  locusts  as  they  approach.  This  is  likely; 
understanding,  however,  that  the  locusts  are  only  the 
Images  of  human  foes.  The  Immense  Assyrian  host  of 
Invaders  nnder  Sennacherib  (cf.  Isaiah  37.36)  destroyed  by 
God  (v.  18,  20,  21),  may  be  the  primary  objects  of  the  proph- 
ecy; but  ultimately  the  last  Antlchristlan  confederacy 
destroyed  by  special  Divine  Interposition,  Is  meant  (iVeie, 
ch.  3.  2).  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like— (Cf.  oh.  L,  1 
and  Exodus  10.  14.)  3.  before  .  ,  .  behind— i.  e.,  on  every 
side  (1  Chronicles  19.  10).  fire  .  .  .  flame — destruction  .  .  . 
desolation  (Isaiah  10.17).  as  .  .  .  Eden  .  .  .  wilderness— 
conversely  (Isaiah  51.3;  Ezeklel  36.35).  4.  appearance 
...  of  horses— (Revelation  9.  7.)  Not  literal,  but  figura- 
tive locusts.  The  fifth  trumpet,  or  first  woe,  In  the  parallel 
passage  (Revelation  9.),  cannot  be  literal :  for  In  Revela- 
tion 19.  11  it  Is  said,  "  they  had  a  king  over  them,  the  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit — In  the  Hebrew,  Abaddon  (Destroyer), 
but  in  the  Greek,  Apollyon"— and  (Revelation  9.7)  "on 
their  heads  were  as  It  were  crowns  like  gold,  and  thel* 
faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men."  Cf.  v.  11,  "  the  day  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .  great  and  very  terrible;"  implying  their  ulti- 
mate reference  to  be  connected  with  Messiah's  second 
coming  in  Judgment.  The  locust's  head  is  so  like  that  of 
a  horse,  that  the  Italians  call  it  cavalette.  Cf.  Job  89.  20, 
"the  horse  ...  as  the  grasshopper,"  or  locust,  run— ths 
locust  bounds,  not  unlike  the  horse's  gallop,  raising  and 
.  «ttlng  down  together  the  two  front  feet.  5.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots— referring  to  the  loud  sound  caused  by 
th  Mr  wings  In  motion,  or  else  the  movement  of  their  hind 
legs,  on  the  tops  of  mountains — Maurer  connects  this 
with  "they,"  i.  e.,  the  locusts,  which  first  occupy  the 
higher  places,  and  thence  descend  to  the  lower  places. 
It  may  refer  (as  In  English  Version)  to  "  chariots,"  which 
make  most  noise  In  crossing  over  rugged  heights.  & 
much  pained — vis.,  with  terror.  The  Arab  proverb  la, 
"More  terrible  than  the  locusts."  faces  shall  gather 
blackness— (Isaiah  IS.  8;  Jeremiah  80.  6;  Nahum  2.  10.) 
Mausek  translates,  "  withdraw  their  brightness,"  i.  e., 
wax  pale,  lose  colour  (cf.  v.  10  and  ch.  8.  15).  7-9.  Depicting 
the  regular  military  order  of  their  advance,  "One  locust 
not  turning  a  nail's  breadth  out  of  his  own  place  In  the 
march."  [Jerome.]  Ct  Proverbs  80. 27,  "  The  locusts  have 
no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands."  8. 
Neither  shall  one  tlu-ust  another — i.  «.,  press  upon  so  as 
to  thrust  his  next  neighbour  out  of  his  place,  as  usnally 
occurs  in  a  large  multitude,  when  they  fall  upon  the 
sword — i.e.,  among  missiles,  not  be  wounded — because 
they  are  protected  by  defensive  armour.  [Grottos.] 
Mauser  translates,  "Their  (the  locusts')  ranks  are  not 
broken  when  they  rush  among  missiles"  (cf.  Daniel  11.  22). 
9.  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city — greedily  seeking  what 
they  can  devour,  the  -wall — surrounding  each  house  la 
Eastern  buildings,  enter  in  at  the  windows— though 
barred,  like  a  thief— (John  10.  1;  cf.  Jeremiah  9.  21.)  10. 
earth  .  .  .  quake  before  them — i.  «.,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  earth  quake  with  fear  of  them,  heavens  .  .  .  trem- 
ble—i.  e.,  the  powers  of  heaven  (Matthew  24.  29);  Its 
Illumining  powers  are  disturbed  by  the  locusts  which  In- 
tercept the  sunlight  with  their  dense  flying  swarms, 
These,  however,  are  but  the  images  of  revolutions  of  states 
caused  by  such  foes  as  were  to  Invade  Judea.  11.  Lord 
.  .  .  his  army — so  among  Mohammedans,  "  Lord  of  the 
locusts"  is  a  title  of  God.  his  voice— His  word  of  com* 
mand  to  the  locusts,  and  to  the  antltypical  human  foss 
of  Judea,  as  "His  army."  strong  that  executetu  his 
word— (Revelation  18.  8.)    19.  With  such  Judgments  lu» 
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pendli^j  over  tne  Jnws,  Je."i  .'h'j  Himself  urges  them  to 
rof>"DUiL)ce.  alio  now — ev>  ■  'iov>,  what  none  could  have 
boped  or  believed  possible,  Ood  still  Invites  you  to  the 
hope  ol  salvation.  fi\»ti»£  .  .  wfrplug  .  .  .  monra- 
tng— their  gin  being  uioet  -flnous  needs  extraordinary 
humiliation.  The  outward  marks  of  repentance  are  to 
signify  the  depth  of  tb»<r  sorrow  for  sin.  13.  Let 
there  be  the  Inward  sorrow  of  heart,  and  not  the  mere 
wtward  manifestation  o.  It  by  "rending  the  garment" 
'.Joshua  7.  Hi.  the  evil— t'je  calamity  which  He  had  threat- 
ened against  the  impenitent.  14.  leave  ...  a  meat 
afltriiij;  and  a  di  ink  offering — t.  e.,  give  plentiful  har- 
vests, out  of  the  first-fruits  of  which  we  may  offer  the 
meat  and  drink  offering,  now  "cutoff"  through  the  famine 
(Ch.  1.  9,  13,  Iti).  "  Leave  behind  Him:"  as  God  In  visiting 
His  people  now  has  left  behind  Him  a  curse,  so  He  will, 
on  returning  to  visit  them,  leave  behind  him  a  blessing. 
15.  Blow  the  trumpet — to  convene  the  people  (Numbers 
10.  8).  Cf.  ch.  1. 14.  The  nation  was  guilty,  and  therefore 
tt*er«,  Tiust  be  a  national  humiliation.  Cf.  Hezeklah's 
proop».iugs  before  Sennacherib's  invasion,  2  Chronicles 
SO.  lb.  sanctify  thie  congregation— viz.,  by  expiatory 
rites  and  purification  with  water  [Calvin]  (Exodus  19.  10, 
S3).  Maurek  translates,  "  appoint  a  solemn  assembly," 
which  would  be  a  tautological  repetition  of  v.  15.  elders 
.  .  .  chl'drtu-uo  age  \/as  to  be  excepted  (2  Chronicles  20. 
18).  brl  iegroom — ordinarily  exempted  from  public  duties 
(Deuter _>nomy  21.  5 ;  cf.  1  Corinthians  7.  5,  29).  closet— or, 
nuptial  ^eii,  from  a  Hebrew  root  to  cover,  referring  to  the 
canopy  ovor  It.  17.  between  the  porch  and  .  .  .  altar— 
the  porch  oi  Solomon's  temple  on  the  east  (1  Kings  6.  3). 
The  altar  of  burnt  offerings  in  the  court  of  the  priests, 
before  the  porch  (2  Chronicles  8.  12;  cf.  Ezeklel  8.  16; 
Matthew  28.  35).  The  suppliants  thus  were  to  stand  with 
their  backs  to  the  altar  on  which  they  had  nothing  to 
offer,  their  faces  towaids  the  place  of  the  Sheklnah  pres- 
ence, heathen  should  rale  over  them— this  shows  that 
not  locusts,  but  human  foes,  are  Intended.  The  Margin 
translation,  "  use  a  by-word  against  them,"  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Hebreiv.  wherefore  should  they  say  . 
Where  is  their  God  1— i.  e.,  do  not  for  thine  own  honour's 
sake,  let  the  heathen  sneer  at  the  God  of  Israel,  as  un»  jle 
to  save  His  people  (Psalm  79. 10 ;  115.  2).  18.  Then— When 
God  sees  His  people  penitent,  be  jealous  for  his  land  — 
*s  a  husband  jealous  of  any  dishonour  done  to  the  wife 
whom  he  loves,  as  if  done  to  himself.  The  Hebrew  comes 
from  an  Arabic  root,  to  be  flushed  in  face  through  indigna- 
tion. 19.  eora  .  .  .  wine  .  .  .  oil — rather,  as  Hebrew, 
"i/iecorn  .  .  .  tAcwine  .  .  .  the  oil,"  viz.,  which  the  locusts 
have  destroyed.  [Hksdkrson.]  Maokir  not  so  well  ex- 
plains, "the  corn,  Ac,  necessary  for  your  sustenance." 
"  The  Lord  will  answer,"  viz.,  the  prayers  of  His  people, 
priests  and  prophets.  Cf.  in  the  case  of  Sennacherib,  2 
Kings  19.  20,  21.  20.  the  northern  army—  The  Hebrew  ex- 
presses that  the  north  In  relation  to  Palestine  Is  not 
merely  the  quarter  whence  the  invader  comes,  but  is  his 
native  land,  "the  Northlauder ;"  viz.,  the  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  (cf.  Jeremiah  1.  14, 15;  Zephaniah  2.  13).  'The 
locust's  native  country  Is  not  the  north,  but  the  south,  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Libya.  Assyria  and  Babylon 
are  the  type  and  forerunner  of  all  Israel's  foes,  Rome,  and 
the  final  Antichrist,  from  whom  God  will  at  last  dell  ver  His 
people,  as  He  did  from  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  19.  35).  face 
.  .  .  hinder  part — more  applicable  to  a  human  army's  van 
ar>d  rear,  than  to  locusts.  The  northern  invaders  are  to 
be  dispersed  in  every  other  direction  but  that  from  which 
they  had  come:  "A  land  barren  and  desolate,"  t  «., 
Arabia  Deserta:  "The  eastern  (or  front)  sea,"  i.  «.,  the 
Dead  Sea :  "  The  utmost  (or  hinder)  sea,"  <. «.,  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  front  and  behind  mean  east  and  west,  as,  in 
marking  the  quarters  of  the  world,  they  faced  the  east, 
which  was  therefore  "in  front;"  the  west  was  behind 
them;  the  sooth  was  on  their  right,  and  the  north  on 
their  left,  stink— metaphor  from  locusts,  which  perish 
when  blown  by  a  storm  into  the  sea  or  the  desert,  and 
«ea:t  from  their  putrefying  bodies  such  a  stench  as  often 
brands  a  pestilence,  because  he  hath  done  great  things 
-<.  «.,  because  th  e  Invader  hath  haughtily  magnified  himself 
666 


in  his  doings.  Cf.  an  to  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  19.  11-18,  22, 
This  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  locusts,  who  merely  seek 
food,  not  self-glorification,  in  invading  a  country.    5*1-: 
In  an  ascending  gradation,   the  land  destroyed   by  I 
enemy,  the  beasts  of  Die  field,  and  the  children  of  Zion,  the 
land's  inhabitants,  are  addressed,  the  former  two  by  per- 
sonification.    Lord  will  do  great  things — In  contrast  U 
the  "great  things  "  done  by  the  haughty  foe  (».  20)  to  '.In 
hurt  of  Judah  stand  the  "great  things"  to  be  done  bj 
Jehovah  for  her  benefit  (cf.  Psalm  126.  2, 3).    22.  (Ze--.  Lariat 
8.  12.)     As  before  (ch.  1. 18,  20)  he  represented  the  heart 
as  groaning  and  crying  for  want  of  food  in  the  "  pastures,' 
so  now  he  reassures  them  by  the  promise  of  springing 
pastures.     23.    rejoice  In  the  Lord— not    merely   in  th 
springing  pastures,  as  the  brute  "beasts"  which  canno 
raise  their  thoughts  higher  (Isaiah  61. 10 ;   Habakkuk  3 
18).     former  rain  .   .   .   the  rain  .   .  .  the  former 
the  latter  rain— the  autumnal,  or  "former  rain,"  fror 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  Is  pu 
first,  as  Joel  prophesies  In  summer  when  the  locusta 
Invasion  took   place,  and    therefore   looks  to  the  tlm 
of  early  sowing  in  autumn,  when   the  autumnal  ral. 
was  Indispensably  required.    Next,  "the  rain,"  generit 
ally,  lit.,  the  showering  or  heavy  rain.    Next,  the  two  specie 
of  the  latter,  "the  former  and  the  latter  rain"  (In  Marc 
and  April).    The  repetition  of  the  "former  rain  "  iniplie 
that  He  will  give  it  not  merely  for  the  ex'.gence  of  th» 
particular  season  when  Joel  spake,  but  also  for  the  futur 
in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  the  autumn  and  the  sprln 
rain;  the  former  being  put  first,  in  the  order  of  naturi 
as  being  required  for  the  sowing  In  autumn,  as  the  lattc 
is  required  in  spring  for  maturing  the  young  crop.    Tb 
Margin,  "a  teacher  of  righteousness,"  is  wrong.     For  th 
same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  "  former  rain  "  in  the  uej 
sentence,  and  cannot  therefore  be  differently  translaU 
here.    Besides  Joel  begins  with  the  Inferior  and  tempon 
blessings,  and  not  till  v.  28  proceeds  to  the  higher  an 
spiritual  ones,  of  which  the  former  are  the  pledge.   ino«k 
rately— rather,  "in  due  measure,"  as  much  as  the  Ian 
requires;  lit.,  "according  to  right;"  neither  too muob  nc 
loo  little,  either  of  which  extremes  would  hurt  the  crc 
(cf.  Deuteronomy  11.  14;  Proverbs  16.  15;  Jeremiah  a.  2 
Note,  Hosea  6. 3).    The  phrase,  "  In  due  measure,"  In  th 
clause  is  parallel  to  "  in  the  first  month,"  In  the  last  claai 
(i.  e.,  "in  the  month  when  first  It  Is  needed,"  each  rain  I 
its  proper  season).    Heretofore  the  just  or  right  order  < 
nature  has  been  interrupted  through  your  sin;  now  Gt 
will  restore  it.    See  my  Introduction  to  Joel.    24.    The* 
feet  of  the  seasonable  rains  shall  be  abundance  of 
articles   of   food.    25.    locust  .   .   .    canker-worm   . 
caterpiller  .  .  .  palmer-worm — the  reverse  order  fro 
ch.  1.  4,  where  (see  Note)  God  will  restore  not  only  whi 
has  been  lost  by  the  full-grown  consuming  locust,  but  aJ 
what  has  been  lost  by  the  less  destructive  licking  locu 
and  swarming  locust,  and  gnawing  locust.     26.  never  1 
ashamed— shall  no  longer  endure  the  "  reproach  of  tl 
heathen  (v.  17)  [Maukbb]  ;  or  rather,  "  shall  not  bear  tj 
shame  of  disappointed  hopes,"  as  the  husbandmen  hi 
heretofore  (ch.  1.  11),    So  spiritually,  waiting  on  God,  H 
people  shall  not  have  the  shame  of  disappointment 
their  expectations  from  Him  (Romans  9.  33).    87.  knol 
that  I  am  in  the  midst  ot  Israel — as  in  the  Old  Test 
inent  dispensation  God  was  present  by  the  Shekinah, 
in  the  New  Testament  first,  for  a  brief  time  by  the  Wo 
made  flesh  dwelling  among  as  (John  1.  14),  and  to  t 
close  of  this   dispensation   by  the  Holy  Spirit   in   t 
Church  (Matthew  28.  20),  and  probably  in  a  more  sensit 
manner  with   Israel  when    restored  (Ezekiel  87.  26-5 
never  be  ashamed — not  an  unmeaning  repetition  frc 
v.  26;  the  twice-asserted  truth  enforces  its  unfailing  ot 
talnty.    As  the  "shame  "  in  t>.  26  refers  to  temporal  b)« 
lngs,  so  In  this  verse  it  refers  to  the  spiritual  bleseio 
flowing  from  the  presence  of  God  with  His  people  ( 
Jeremiah  3.  16, 17;  Revelation  2L  8).    »8.  aflarward- 
the  last  days  "  (Isaiah  2. 2)  under  Messiah  after  the  in  vasl 
and  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  northern  army.    Havi 
heretofore  slated  the  outward  blessings,  he  now  rail 
their  minds  to  the  expectatf  >n  of  extraordinary  splriU 
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tiiMsmgs,  which  constitute  the  true  restoration  of  God's 
people  (Isaiah  44.  3).  Fulfilled  in  earnest  (Act*  X  17)  on 
Penteoo*t;  among  the  Jews  and  th«  subsequent  eleo 
Uon  of  a  people  among  the  Gentiles;  hereafter  more 
folly  at  the  restoration  of  Israel  (Isaiah  54.  18;  Jere- 
miah 81.  0,  84;  Ezekiel  S».  29;  Zecharlah  12.  10)  and 
the  consequent  conversion  of  the  whole  world  (Isaiah  2. 
|«  11.  9;  66.  18--23;  Mleah  5.  7;  Romans  11.  12,  15).  As  the 
lews  have  been  the  seedsmen  of  the  elect  Church  gathered 
tat  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  first  Gospel  preachers  being 
lews  from  Jerusalem,  so  they  shall  be  the  harvest-men  of 
the  coming  world-wide  Church,  to  be  set  up  at  Messiah's 
appearing.  That  the  promise  Is  not  restricted  to  the  first 
Pentecost  appears  from  Peter's  own  words:  "The  promise 
la  (not,  only)  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  (but  also)  to 
ail  Uuii  are  ajar  off  (both  in  space  and  in  time),  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call"  (Acts  2.  39).  So  here 
"upon  all  flesh."  I  will  pour  out — under  the  new  cove- 
nant: not  merely,  let  fall  drop*,  a*  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (John  7.  39).  my  Spirit— the  Spirit  "proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Sou,"  and  at  the  same  time  One 
With  the  Father  and  the  Son  (cf.  Isaiah  11.  2).  soma  .  .  . 
daughters  .  .  .  old  .  .  .  young- — not  merely  on  a  privi- 
leged few  (Numbers  11.  29)  as  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  men  of  all  ages  and  ranks.  See  Acts  21.  9,  and 
1  Corinthians  11.  5,  as  to  "daughters,"  i.  e.,  vaomen,  prophe- 
sying, dreams ...  visions — (Acts  9. 10;  18. 9).  The"dreains" 
are  attributed  to  the  "  old  men,"  as  more  in  accordance 
with  their  years;  "visions"  to  the  "young  men,"  as 
adapted  to  their  more  lively. minds.  The  three  modeR 
whereby  God  revealed  His  will  under  the  Old  Testament 
(Numbers  12.  6),  "prophecy,  dreams,  and  visions, "  are 
here  made  the  symbol  of  the  full  manifestation  of  Hlm- 
aelf  to  a!l  His  people,  not  only  in  miraculous  gifts  to  some, 
but  by  his  Indwelling  Spirit  to  all  In  the  New  Testament 
(John  14.  21,  23;  15.  15).  In  Acts  16.  9,  and  18.  9,  the  term 
used  is  "  vision,"  though  in  the  night,  not  a  dream.  No 
other  dream  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  save 
those  given  to  Joseph  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  New 
Testament,  before  the  full  gospel  had  come;  and  to  the 
Wife  of  Pilate,  a  Oentile  (Matthew  1.  20;  2.  18;  27.  19). 
•*  Prophesying"  in  the  New  Testament  is  applied  to  all 
speak' ing  under  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  nut  merely  to  foretelling  events.  All  true  Christians 
are  'pi tests"  and  "ministers"  of  our  God  (Isaiah  61.  6), 
and  nave  the  Spirit  (Ezekiel  36. 26. 27).  Besides  this,  proba- 
bly, a  special  gift  of  prophecy  and  miracle-working  Is  to 
be  given  at  or  before  Messiah's  coming  again.  29.  And 
also—  And  even.  The  very  slaves  by  becoming  the  Lord's 
servants  are  His  freemen  (1  Corinthians  7.  22;  Galatlans 
3.  28;  Colossiau8  3.  11 ;  Philemon  16).  Therefore,  in  Acts  2. 
18  it  is  quoted,  "my  servants"  and  "  my  handmaidens ;" 
as  it  is  only  by  becoming  the  Lord''*  servants  they  are  spir- 
itually free,  and  partake  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Church.  30,  31.  As  Messiah's  manifesta- 
tion Is  full  of  joy  to  believers,  so  it  has  an  aspect  of  wrath 
to  unbelievers,  which  Is  represented  here.  Thus  when  the 
Jews  received  Him  not  In  His  coming  of  grace,  He  came 
in  Judgment  on  Jerusalem.  Physical  prodigies,  massacres, 
and  conflagrations  preceded  its  destruction  [Josephus, 
i.  B.j.  To  these  the  language  here  may  allude;  but  the 
figures  chiefly  symbolize  political  revolutions  and  changes 
In  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world,  prognosticated  by  pre- 
vious disasters  (Amos  8.  9;  Matthew  24.  29;  Luke  2L  25- 
27),  and  convulsions  such  as  preceded  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  polity.  Such  shall  probably  occur  in  a  more 
appalling  degree  before  the  final  destruction  of  the  un- 
godly world  ("  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Jehovah,"  of. 
Malacm  4.  5),  of  which  Jerusalem's  overthrow  is  the  type 
and  earnest.  38.  call  on  .  .  .  name  of .  . .  Lord — Hebrew, 
Jbhovab.  Applied  to  Jesus  in  Romans  10. 13  (cf.  Acts  9. 
14 ;  1  Corinthians  1.  2).  Therefore,  Jesus  Is  Jehovah  ;  and 
the  phrase  means,  "  Call  on  Messiah  In  His  Divine  attri- 
butes." shall  he  delivered— as  the  Christians  were,  Just 
before  Jerusalem's  destruction,  by  ratirlng  to  Pella, 
warned  by  the  Saviour  (Matthew  24. 16) ;  a  type  of  the  spir- 
itual deliverance  of  all  believers,  and  of  the  last  deliver- 
ies of  the  elact  "  remnant"  of  Israel  from  the  final  as- 


sault of  Antichrist.  "  In  Zlou  ami  Jerusalem"  the  8avionj 
flrBt  appeared ;  and  there  again  shall  He  appear  as  Um 
Deliverer  (Zecharlah  14.  1-5).  as  the  Lord  hath  •*!  A-  Jon! 
herein  refers,  not  to  the  other  prophets,  but  to  his  ov£ 
words  preceding.  enlS—  metaphor  from  an  Invitation  U. 
a  feast,  waich  is  an  act  of  gratuitous  kindness  (Lnke  14 
16).  So  the  remuant  called  and  saved  Is  according  to  tb* 
election  of  grace,  not  tor  man's  merits,  power,  or  effort* 
(Romans  11.  5). 

CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.  1-21.  God's  Vengeance  on  Israel's  Fore  in  thk 
Vauby  ok  Jkhohhaphat.  His  Blessing  oh  the 
Chukch.  1.  bring  again  the  cap! I  vlty--i.  e.,  reverse  IL 
The  Jews  restrict  this  to  the  return  from  Babylon.  Chris- 
tians refer  it  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  the  prophei 
comprises  the  whole  redemption,  beginning  from  the  re- 
turn out  of  Babylon,  then  continued  from  the  first  advent 
of  Christ  down  to  the  last  day  (His  second  advent),  when 
God  will  restore  His  Church  to  perfect  felicity.  [Calvin.] 
a.  Parallel  to  Zecharlah  14.  2,  3.  4,  where  the  "  Mount  of 
Olives"  answers  to  the  "  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  here* 
The  latter  Is  called  "  the  valley  of  blessing"  (Berachah)  (J 
Chronicles  20.  26).  It  lies  between  Jerusalem  and  thp 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  has  the  Kedron  flowing  through  it. 
As  Jehoshaphat  overthrew  the  confederate  foes  of  Judah., 
viz.,  Ammon,  Moab,  Ac.  (Psalm  83.  6-8),  In  this  valley,  so 
God  was  to  overthrow  the  Tyrlans,  Zidonians,  Philis- 
tines, Edom,  and  Egypt,  with  a  similar  utter  overthrow 
(v.  4, 19).  This  has  been  long  ago  fulfilled;  but  the  ulti- 
mate event  shadowed  forth  herein  Is  still  future,  wl  en 
God  shall  specially  interpose  to  destroy  Jerusalem's  last 
foes,  of  whom  Tyre,  Zidon,  Edom,  Egypt,  and  Phlllstia  are 
the  types.  As  "Jehoshaphat"  means  "the  Judgment  of 
Jehovah,"  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  may  be  used  as  a  gen- 
eral  term  for  the  theatre  of  God's  final  Judgments  on  Is- 
rael's foes,  with  an  allusion  to  the  judgment  Inflicted  on 
them  by  Jehoshaphat.  The  definite  mention  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  In  Zecharlah  14.,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
scene  of  the  ascension,  makes  It  likely  the  same  shall  be 
the  scene  of  Christ's  coming  again  :  cf.  "  this  same  Jesua 
.  .  .  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go 
into  heaven"  (Acts  1. 11).  all  nations—  viz.,  which  have 
maltreated  Judah.  plead  with  them  —  (Isaiah  66.  16; 
Ezekiel  38.  22).  my  heritage  Israel — (Deuteronomy  32.  9  ; 
Jeremiah  10.  16.)  Implying  that  the  source  of  Judah's  re- 
demption is  God's  free  love,  wherewith  He  chose  Israel  as 
His  peculiar  heritage,  and  at  the  same  time  assuring  them, 
when  desponding  because  of  trials,  that  he  would  plead 
their  cause  as  His  own,  and  as  if  He  were  Injured  in  their 
person.  3.  cast  lots  for  my  people — i.  «.,  divided  amonj 
themselves  my  people  as  their  captives  by  lot.  Cf.  as  to 
the  distribution  of  captives  by  lot  (Obadiah  11 ;  Nalium  S. 
10).  given  a  hoy  for  .  .  .  harlot — instead  of  paying  e 
harlot  for  her  prostitution  in  money,  they  gave  her  • 
Jewish  captive  boy  as  a  slave,  girl  for  witm — 60  value- 
less did  they  regard  a  Jewish  girl  that  they  would  sell  her 
for  a  draught  of  wine.  4.  what  have  y«  to  do  with  me— 
ye  have  no  connection  with  me  (i.  e.,  with  my  people  :  0>k< 
identifying  Himself  with  Israel;  I,  i.  e.,  my  people,  havi 
given  you  no  cause  of  quarrel),  why  then  do  ye  trouble  me 
(i.e.,  my  people)?  Cf.  the  same  phrase,  Joshua  22. 24;  Jutlgct 
11.  12;  2  Samuel  16. 10;  Matthew  8.  29.  Tyre  .  .  .  Zidoi.  .  . 
Palestine— (Amos  1.6, 9.)  If  ye  recompense  me— lfye  injur* 
me  (my  people),  in  revenge  for  fancied  wrongs  (Ezekiel  26.  15- 
17),I  will  requite  you  in  your  own  coin  swiftly  and  speedily. 
S.  my  silver  .  .  .  my  gold — i.  «.,  the  gold  and  silver  of  my 
people.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians  had  carried  off  all  th« 
treasnresof  King  Jehoram's  house  (2  Chronicles  21.16,17).  Cf. 
also  1  Kings  15.  18 ;  2  Kings  12. 18 ;  14.  14,  for  the  spoiling  of 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  is 
Judah  by  Syria.  It  was  customary  among  the  heathen 
to  hang  up  In  the  idol  temples  some  of  the  spoils  of  ww 
as  presents  to  their  gods.  6.  Grecians— lit.,  Javanltes,  i.  «_ 
the  Ionlans,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  ooast  of  Asia  Minor 
who  were  the  first  Greeks  known  to  the  Jews.  Tht 
Greeks  themselves,  however,  in  their  original  danssi 
came  from  Javan  (Genesis  10.  2,  4).    Probably  the  germ  of 
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ejrepkotvlllzatu  u  in  part  came  through  the  Jewish  slaves 
Imported  Into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  by  traffickers.  Eze- 
ttlel  27. 18  mentions  Javan  and  Tyre  an  trading  In  the  per- 
sons of  men.  far  from  th«lr  border — far  from  Jndea; 
so  that  the  captive  Jews  were  out  off  from  all  hope  of  re- 
turn. 7.  raise  them — i.  «.,  I  will  rouse  them.  Neither  sea 
nor  distance  will  prevent  my  bringing  them  back.  Alex- 
ander, and  his  successors,  restored  to  liberty  many  Jews 
in  bondage  In  Greece  (Joskphus  18.  5;  J.  B.  8.  9,  2).  8.  sell 
them  to  .  .  .  Sabeans — the  Persian  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
aud  Darius  Ochus,  and  chiefly  the  Greek  Alexander,  re- 
duced the  Phoenician  and  Philistine  powers.  Thirty 
thousand  Tyrlans  after  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  the  last 
conqueror,  ami  multitudes  of  Philistines  on  the  taking  of 
Saza,  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  Jews  are  here  said  to  do 
that  which  the  God  of  Judah  does  In  vindication  of  their 
wrong,  viz.,  sell  the  Phoenicians  who  sold  them,  to  a  peo- 
ple "  far  off,"  as  was  Greece,  whither  the  Jews  had  been 
sold.  The  Sabeans  at  the  most  remote  extremity  of  Ara- 
bia Felix  are  referred  to  (cf.  Jeremiah  0.  20;  Matthew  12. 
12).  9.  The  nations  hostile  to  Israel  are  summoned  by 
Jehovah  to  "come  up"  (this  phrase  is  used  because  Jeru- 
salem was  on  a  Ml)  against  Jerusalem,  not  that  \hey  may 
destroy  it,  but  be  destroyed  by  the  Lord  at  it  (Ezeklel  88. 
MB;  Zecharlah  12. 2-9;  14.2,8).  Prepare  war— lit,.  Sane- 
<Afy  war:  because  the  heathen  always  began  war  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  The  very  phrase  used  of  Babylon's 
preparations  against  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah  6.  4)  Is  now  used 
of  the  final  foes  of  Jerusalem.  As  Babylon  was  then  de- 
tired  by  God  to  advance  against  her  for  her  destruction, 
so  now  all  her  foes,  of  whom  Babylon  was  the  type,  are 
desired  to  advance  against  her  for  their  own  destruction. 
1«>.  Beat  your  ploughshares  Into  swords — As  the  foes 
are  desired  to  "  beat  their  ploughshares  into  swords,  and 
'■heir  pruning  hooks  into  spears,"  that  so  they  may  perish 
in  their  unhallowed  attack  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  so 
these  latter,  aud  the  nations  converted  to  God  by  them, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Anil  christian  confederacy, 
diail.on  the  contrary,  "  beat  their  swords  ittfc  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  when  under  Messiah's 
coming  reign  there  shall  be  war  no  more  (Isaiah  2.  4 ; 
Hosea  2.  18;  Mlcah  4.  8).  let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong 
—so  universal  shall  be  the  rage  of  Israel's  foes  for  Invad- 
ing her,  that  even  the  weak  among  them  will  fancy  them- 
solves  strong  enough  to  Join  the  Invading  forces.  Age  and 
infirmity  were  ordinarily  made  valid  excuses  for  exemp- 
tion from  service,  but  so  mad  shall  be  the  fury  of  the 
world  against  God's  people,  that  even  the  feeble  will  not 
desire  to  be  exempted  (cf.  Psalm  2.  1-8).  11.  Assemble— 
"Hasten."  [Maukkr.]  thither— to  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat.  thy  mighty  ones — the  warriors  who  fancy  them- 
selves -'  mighty  ones,"  but  who  are  on  that  very  spot  to 
be  overthrown  by  Jehovah.  [Maubil]  Cf.  "  the  mighty 
men"  (t>.  9).  Rather,  Joel  speaks  of  God's  really  "mighty 
ones"  In  contrast  to  the  self-etyled  "mighty  men"  (w»9; 
Psalm  103.  20;  Isaiah  13.  8;  cf.  Daniel  10.  13).  Apbiblkn 
remarks:  One  prophet  supplements  the  other,  for  they 
all  prophesied  only  "  in  part."  What  was  obscure  to  one 
was  revealed  to  the  other;  what  Is  briefly  described  by 
one  is  more  fully  so  by  another.  Daniel  calls  Antichrist 
a  king,  and  dwells  on  his  worldly  conquests  ;  John  looks 
3aore  to  his  spiritual  tyranny,  for  which  reason  he  adds  a 
second  beast,  wearing  the  semblance  of  spirituality.  An- 
Uohrist  himself  is  described  by  Daniel.  Isaiah  (Isaiah  29.), 
Joel  (cii.  8),  and  Zecharlah  (Zecharlah  12.,  18.  and  14.),  de- 
scribe his  army  of  heathen  followers  coming  up  against 
Jerusalem,  but  not  Antichrist  himself.  IS,  Bee  v.  2. 
Judge  all  the  heathen  round  about— i. «.,  all  the  nations 
ftxim  all  parts  of  the  earth  which  nave  maltreated  Israel, 
aot  merely,  as  HaNDBKttON  supposes,  the  nations  round 
tbout  Jerusalem  (of.  Psalm  110.0;  Isaiah  2.  4;  Mlcah  4.8, 
U-18:  Zephaniah  8. 15-19 ;  Zecharlah  12.  9;  14.3-11;  Mala- 
gkl  4.  1-3*.  13.  Direction  to  the  ministers  of  vengeance  to 
nrtve«te  God  *  wrath,  as  the  enemy's  wickedness  Is  oome 
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to  Its  full  maturity.  God  does  not  out  afl*  the  wicked 
once,  but  waits  till  their  guilt  is  at  Its  full  (so  as  to  tl 
Amorltes'  iniquity,  Genesis  15.  18),  to  show  forth  Hla 
long  suffering,  and  the  Justice  of  their  doom  who  have  as 
long  abused  it  (Matthew  18.  27-80,  88,  40;  Revelation  11  18- 
19).  For  the  image  of  a  harvest  to  be  threshed,  o£  Jere- 
miah 51.  HH;  and  a  wine-press,  Isaiah  83.8;  Lamentations 
1. 15.  14V.  The  prophet  in  vision  seeing  the  Immense  array 
of  nations  congregating,  exclaims,  "Multitudes,  multi- 
tudes !"  a  Hebraism  for  immense  multitudes,  ▼alley  of  do 
elston— i.  e.,  the  valley  in  which  they  are  to  meet  thett 
determined  doom.  The  same  as  "  the  valley  of  Jehosaa- 
phat,"  i.e.,  "the  valley  of  judgment'  (Note,  v.  2).  Cf.  e.  U, 
"  there  will  I  sit  to  Judge,"  which  confirms  English  Version 
rather  than  Margin,  "  threshing."  The  repetition  of  "  val- 
ley of  decision"  heightens  the  effect,  and  pronounces  th« 
awful  certainty  of  their  doom.  15.  (Notes,  ch.  X  10,  81.)  1*. 
(Cf.  Ezeklel  38. 18-22.)  The  vlotorles  of  the  Jews  over  thetr 
cruel  foe  Antlochus,  under  the  Maccabees,  may  be  a  refer* 
euce  of  this  prophecy;  but  the  ultimate  reference  Is  to  the 
last  Antichrist,  of  whom  Antlochus  was  the  type.  Jeru- 
salem being  the  central  seat  of  the  theocracy  (Psalm  182 
13),  it  is  from  thence  that  Jehovah  discomfits  the  foe. 
roar— as  a  lion  (Jeremiah  25.  80 ;  Amos  1.  2 ;  8.  8).  Cf.  as  te 
Jehovah's  voice  thundering,  Psalm  18.  13;  Habakknk  8. 
10,  11.  Lord  .  .  .  the  hope  ot  his  people— or,  their  refuge 
(Psalm  46.  1).  17.  shall  ye  know— experimentally  by  the 
proofs  of  favours  which  I  shall  vouchsafe  to  you.  Bo 
"know"  (Isaiah  60.  16;  Hosea  2.  20).  dwelling  in  Zlon— 
as  peculiarly  your  Qod.  holy  .  .  .  no  strangers  pass 
through— to  attaok,  or  to'  defile,  the  holy  city  (Isaiah  SS. 
8 ;  52. 1 ;  Zecharlah  14.  21).  Strangers,  or  Gentiles,  shall 
come  to  Jerusalem,  but  It  shall  be  In  order  to  worship 
Jehovah  there  (Zecharlah  14.  18),  19.  mountains  .  . .  drop 
.  .  .  wine — figurative  for  abundance  of  vines,  which  were 
cultivated  In  terraces  of  earth  between  the  rocks  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  of  Palestine  (Amos  9. 18).  hills  .  .  .  flew 
with  milk— i.  e.,  they  shall  abound  In  flocks  and  herds 
yielding  milk  plentifully,  through  the  richness  of  the 
pastures,  waters— the  great  desideratum  for  fertility  In 
the  parched  East  (I&nlah  80.  25).  fountain  .  .  .  of  .  .  . 
honse  of  .  .  .  Lord  .  .  .  water  .  .  .  -valley  of  Shlttim— 
the  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  Issuing  from  Jeho- 
vah's house  at  Jerusalem,  shall  extend  even  to  Shlttim, 
on  the  border  between  Moab  and  Israel,  beyond  Jordan 
(Numbers  25. 1;  83.  49;  Joshua  2.  1;  Mlcah  6.  5).  Shlttim 
means  acacias,  which  grow  only  in  arid  regions:  imply- 
ing, that  even  the  arid  desert  shall  be  fertilised  by  the 
blessing  from  Jerusalem.  So  Ezeklel  47. 1-12  describes  the 
waters  issuing  from  the  threshold  of  the  bouse  as  flowing 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  purifying  It.  Also  in  Zechariab 
14.  8  the  waters  flow  on  one  side  into  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  other  side  Into  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  latte* 
Shlttlm  was  situated  (cf.  Psalm  48.  4 ;  Revelation  22.  l; 
19.  Kdom— it  was  subjugated  by  David,  but  revolted 
under  Jehoram  (2  Chronicles  21.  8-10);  and  at  every  subse- 
quent opportunity  tried  to  Injure  Judah.  Egypt  under 
Shlshak  spoiled  Jerusalem  under  Rehoboam  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  and  the  king's  house ;  subsequently  to 
the  captivity,  it  Inflicted  under  the  Ptolemies  various  In- 
juries on  J  udea.  Antlochus  spoiled  Egypt  (Daniel  11.  40- 
48).  Edom  was  made  "  desolate"  under  the  Maccabees 
(Joskphub  12.  11,  12).  The  low  condition  of  the  two  coun- 
tries for  centuries  proves  the  truth  of  the  prediction  (ct 
Isaiah  19.  1,  Ac. ;  Jeremiah  49.  17  ;  Obadiab.  10).  So  shall 
fare  all  the  foes  of  Israel,  typified  by  thee>e  two  (Isaiah  68. 
1,  Ac).  SJO.  dwell  for  ever— (Amos  9.  16),  i.  «.,  be  estab- 
lished as  a  flourishing  state,  ill.  cleanse  .  .  .  blood  .  . 
not  cleansed— I  will  purge  away  from  Judah  the  extreme 
guilt  (represented  by  "  blood,"  the  shedding  of  which  wh 
the  climax  of  her  sin,  Isaiah  1.  15)  whloh  was  for  long  not 
purged  away,  but  visited  with  Judgments  (Isaiah  4,  41 
Messiah  saves  from  guilt.  In  order  to  save  froj"  punlah 
ment  (Matthew  L  21). 
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\  AMOS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A_m  (meaning  In  ET«tn  ww  "  a  burden  ")  im  (oh.  L  1) »  shepherd  of  Tekoa,  a  small  town  of  Jndah,  nix  miles  soat_ 
Met  m<m  Bethlehem,  and  twelve  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  (3  Chronicle*  20.  20 ;  ct  11.  «,  ibkS), 
the  region  being  sandy  was  fitter  for  pastoral  than  for  agricultural  purpose*.    Amos  therefore  owned  and  tended 
flocks,  and  collected  sycamore  figs ;  not  that  the  former  was  a  menial  offloe,  kings  themselves,  as  Mesh*  of  Moab  (! 
Kings  S.  4),  exercising  It.    Amos,  however  (from  ch.  7. 14, 15),  seems  to  have  been  of  hnmble  rank. 

Though  belonging  to  Jndah,  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  exercise  his  prophetical  function  in  Israel ;  as  the  latter 
kingdom  abounded  In  impostors,  and  the  prophets  of  God  generally  fled  to  Judah  through  fear  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  a 
true  prophet  from  Judah  was  the  more  needed  In  It.  His  name  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Isaiah's  father. 
Amos. 

The  time  of  his  prophesying  was  In  the  reigns  of  Uzzlah  king  of  Judea,  and  Jeroboam  II.  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel 
leh.  1. 1),  i. «.,  in  part  of  the  time  in  whioh  the  two  kings  were  contemporary ;  probably  in  Jeroboam's  latter  years, 
after  that  monaroh  had  recovered  from  Syria  "  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  to  the  sea  of  the  plain  " 
(I  Kings  14.  25-27);  for  Amos  foretells  that  these  same  coasts,  "from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  the 
wilderness,"  should  be  the  scene  of  Israel's  being  afflicted  (oh.  0. 14);  also  his  references  to  the  state  of  luxurious  security 
then  existing  (ch.  6. 1,  4, 13),  and  to  the  speedy  termination  of  it  by  the  Assyrian  foe  (oh.  1. 5;  %.  12,  l& ;  5.  27 ;  8.  2),  point  to 
the  latter  part  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  whloh  terminated  In  784  b.  c,  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Uzziah's  reign,  which 
continued  down  to  750  b.  o. 

He  was  contemporary  with  Hosea,  only  that  the  latter  continued  to  prophesy  in  reigns  subsequent  to  Uzziab. 
(Hosea  1. 1),  whereas  Amos  ceased  to  prophesy  in  the  reign  of  that  monaroh.  The  scene  of  his  ministry  wan  Beth-el, 
where  the  idol  calves  were  set  up  (ch.  7.  10-18).  There  his  prophecies  roused  Amazlah  the  Idol  priest  to  accuse  hint 
af  conspiracy,  and  to  try  to  drive  him  back  to  Jndah. 

The  first  six  chapters  are  without  figure ;  the  last  three  symbolical,  but  with  the  explanation  subjoined.  He  first 
denounces  the  neighbouring  peoples,  then  the  Jews,  then  Israel  (from  ch.  3.  to  the  end),  closing  with  the  promise  or 
restoration  under  Messiah  (oh.  tt.  11-16).  His  style  Is  thought  by  J RHOMB  to  betray  his  humble  origin  ;  but  though  not 
sublime,  it  Is  regular,  perspicuous,  and  energetio ;  his  images  are  taken  from  the  scenes  in  nature  with  whioh  ha  was 
(svmillar ;  his  rhythms  are  flowing,  his  parallelisms  exact,  and  his  descriptions  minute  and  graphic.  Some  peculiar 
•depressions  occur:  "cleanness  of  teeth,''  i.  «.,  want  of  bread  (ch.  4. 6);  "  the  excellency  of  Jacob  "  (oh.  6. 8;  8.7);  "the  high 
places  of  Isaac  "  (ch.  7.6);  "  the  bouse  of  Isaac  "  (oh.  7.  16);  "he  thatcreateth  the  wind"  (ch.  4.  18). 

Hhkgstbnberg  draws  an  able  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  records  from  the  evidence  in  Amos, 
that  the  existing  institutions  In  Israel  as  well  as  Judah  (excepting  the  calves  of  Jeroboam),  were  framed  according  to 
the  Pentateuch  rules. 

Two  quotations  from  Amos  oocnr  in  the  Hew  Testament  (of.  Acts  7.  42,  48,  with  ch.  5.  25,  26;  and  Acts  16.  It,  17,  wits 
«_.  9.  U). 

Phiio,  J08XPHU8,  M_i_to'8  catalogue,  J__oir_,  Justin  Martyr  (sec.  22,  quoting  the  fifth  and  six  chapters  of  Amos 
&  "one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets").  »nd  the  flOth  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council  support  the  canonic!  ty  of  the 
sook  of  Amos. 

t  When  Carmel  itself  *' withers,"  how  utter  the  desolation  I 
CHAFlJ-li  1.  (Song  of  Solomon  7.  5;  Isaiah  83.  9;  35.2;  Jeremiah  50. 19; 
Ver  1-15.  God's  J_d__._nt_  on  Svria,  Phiijbtia,  Nahum  1.  4).  3.  Here  begins  a  series  of  threatening*  of 
Tyre  Edom,  and  Amjion.  1.  The  words  of  Amos — i.  e.,  vengeance  against  six  other  states,  followed  by  one  against 
Amos'  oracular  communications.  A  beading  found  only  In  Judah,  and  ending  with  one  against  Israel,  with  whom 
Jeremiah  1.  1.  among  the  htmlmen — rather,  "shep-  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  is  occupied.  The  eight  predlc- 
henis;"  both  owning  and  tending  sheep;  from  an  _LroWo  tlons  are  In  symmetrical  stanzas,  each  prefaced  by  "Thus 
root,  to  mark  with  prick*,  vix.,  to  select  the  best  among  a  salth  the  Lord."  Beginning  with  the  sin  of  others, 
ipecles  of  sheep  and  goats  iU-shapen  and  short-footed  (as  which  Israel  would  be  ready  enough  to  recognize,  he  pro- 
Others  explain  the  name  from  an  Arabic  root),  but  distin-  ceeds  to  bring  home  to  Israel  her  own  guilt.  Israel  must 
fulshed  by  their  wool.  [Mattrxr.]  God  chooses  "the  not  think  hereafter,  because  she  sees  others  visited  simi- 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,"  and  larly  to  herself,  that  such  judgments  are  matters  of 
nankes  a  humble  shepherd  reprove  the  arrogance  of  Israel  chance;  nay,  they  are  divinely  foreseen  and  foreordered, 
and  her  king  arising  from  prosperity  (of.  1  Samuel  17.  40).  and  are  confirmations  of  the  truth  tbat  God  will  not  clear 
which,  be  saw— In  supernatural  vision  (Iaalah  1.  1).  two  the  guilty.  If  God  spares  not  the  nations  that  know  not 
rears  before  the  earthquake— mentioned  in  Zecharlah  the  truth,  how  much  less  Israel  that  sins  wilfully  (Luke 
14.  5.  The  earthquake  occurred  in  Uzziah's  reign,  at  the  12.  47,  48;  James 4. 17) !  For  three  transirreatdons  .  .  .  and 
Hme  of  his  belnK  stricken  with  leprosy  for  usurping  the  for  four— If  Damascus  had  only  sinned  once  or  twice,  I 
priest's  functions.  [  Joskphus,  Antiquities  9.  10.  4. J  This  would  have  spared  them,  but  since,  after  having  been  ss 
atause  must  have  been  Inserted  by  Ezra  and  the  compilers  often  pardoned,  they  still  persevere  so  continually,  I  will 
of  the  Jewish  canon.  9.  will  roar— as  a  lion  (Joel  3.  18).  no  longer  "  turn  away"  Uieir  punishment.  The  Hebrew  1* 
Whereas  Jehovah  Is  there  represented  roaring  In  Israel's  simply,  "  I  will  not  reverse  it,"  viz.,  the  sentence  of  puntsh- 
k^half,  here  he  roars  against  her  (of.  Psalm  18.13;  Jere-  ment  which  follows;  the  negative  expression  implies 
_v.„h  25.  80).  from  Zlo_  .  .  .  Jerusalem— the  seat  of  the  more  than  it  expresses,  i.  e.,  "  I  will  most  surely  execute  It;' 
tboocracy,  from  which  ye  have  revolted;  not  from  Dan  God's  fulfilment  of  His  threats  being  more  awful  than 
and  Beth-el.  the  seat  of  your  Idolatrous  worship  of  the  human  language  can  express,  "Three  and  four"  implj 
salves,  habitation  .  .  .  mourn— poetical  personification,  sin  multiplied  on  sin.  Cf.  Exodus  20.  5;  Proverbs  80.  15,  18, 
Their  iiUoibutmts  shall  mourn,  imparting  a  sadness  to  the  21;  "six  and  seven,"  Job  5.  19;  "once  and  twice,"  Job  3a 
very  habitations.  Cuiuel- the  mountain  promontory  14;  "twice  and  thrice,"  Margin;  "oftentimes,"  Knglinh 
•orth  <>f  Israel,  In  Asher,  abounding  in  rich  pastures.  Version,  Job  33.29;  "seven  and  also  eight,"  Eoclaslasu* 
*ire«,  and   vi'ies.     Tb»  uame  is  'be  symbol  of /ertt/tf?/.  1_.  2.    There  may  be  also  a  reference  to  seven,  the  product  & 
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iftrrr  ■.lid  /'«ir  added  ;  seven  expressing  trie  full  ctrmplvtion 
>;  the  measure  hi  their  gnlli  (Leviticus  2«.  18,  21,  24 ;  ct 
Matthew  23.  32'.  threshed — the  very  ifrm  used  of  the 
Syrian  klnn  Hazacl's  oppression  of  Israel  under  .lebu 
and  Jehoabaz  i2  Kins*  lu.  32,83;  is.  7).  The  victims  were 
thrown  before  the  tiireshiiig-sledges,  the  teeth  of  which 
tore  their  bodies,  so  David  to  Amnion  (2  Samuel  12.31; 
cf.  Isaiah  28.  27).  *.  Ilawwl  .  .  .  Ilc-n-tiadud — A  block 
marble  obelisk  toumi  In  the  central  palace  of  Nlmroud, 
and  now  In  the  Britten  Museum,  Is  Inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Hazaol  and  Beu-hsdad  of  Syria,  as  well  as  Jehu 
of  Israel,  mentioned  as  tributaries  ot  "Shalmanuhar." 
king  of  Assyria,  The  kind  of  tribute  from  John  is  men- 
tioned, gold,  pearls,  precious  oil,  Ac.  [O.  V.  Smtth.]  The 
Ben-hadad  here  In  the  son  of  Ma/.ael  (2  Kings  13.  3),  not 
che  Ben-hadad  supplanted  and.  slain  by  Hazael  (2  Kings  8. 
",  15).  The  phrase,  "  I  will  send  a  fire,"  Ac,  t.  e.,  the  flame 
of  war  (Psalm  78.  83),  occur  also  (v.  7,  10,  12,  14,  and  ch.  2.  2, 
.">■  .leremlah  19.  27;  Hosea  8.  14).  5.  Bar  of  Dmih^ki — i, 
e.,  the  bar  of  It.s  gates  (cf.  Jeremiah  51.  30).  the  Inhabit- 
ant— rinffular  for  pturat,  "  Inhabitants."  Hesdxrsos,  be- 
cause of  the  parallel,  "him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre," 
translates,  "  the  ruler."  But  the  parallelism  Is  that  of  one 
clause  complementing  the  other,  "  the  Inhabitant"  or  sub- 
tect  here  answering  to  "  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre"  or 
rul'-r  thera,  bol h  ruler  and  subject  alike  being  cut  off. 
■>.  i  in — the  same  as  Oon  or  Un,  a  delightful  valley,  four 
hours' Journey  from  Damascus,  towards  the  desert.  Pro- 
verbial in  the  Kast  as  a  place  of  delight.  (Joskphus  Ab- 
saBpa.]  It  is  here  parallel  to  "Eden,"  which  also  means 
pleasantness ;  situated  ot  Lebanon.  As  Joseph  us  Aba.s- 
sus  Is  a  doubtful  authority,  perhaps  the  reference  may  be 
rather  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
eahed  Kl-Bekaa,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baalbek  tem- 
ple of  the  sun  ;  so  the  LXX.  render  it  On,  the  same  name 
as  the  city  in  Egypt  bears,  dedicated  to  the  sun-worship 
(Genesis  11.  45:  Margin,  Ezeklel  80.  17,  Heliopolis,  "  the  city 
of  the  suu").  It  is  termed  by  Amos  "  the  valley  of  Aven," 
or  vanity,  from  the  worship  of  Idols  in  It.  Kir — a  region 
subject  to  Assyria  (Isaiah  22.  6)  in  Iberia,  the  same  as  that 
called  now  In  Armenian  Kur,  lying  by  the  river  Cyrus 
which  empties  itself  Into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tlglath-plleser 
fulfilled  this  prophecy  when  Ahaz  applied  for  help  to  him 
against  Itezin  king  of  Syria,  and  the  Assyrian  king  took 
Damascus,  slew  Ilezln,  and  carried  away  its  people  captive 
to  Kir.  6..Gaxa — the  southernmost  of  the  five  capitals  of 
the  five  divisions  of  Phtllstla,  and  the  key  to  Palestine  on 
the  south:  hence  put  for  the  whole  Philistine  nation. 
(Tsr.iah  commenced  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  (see  2 
Chronicles  26,  6).  because  they  carried  nwnjr  .  .  .  the 
whole  captivity— i.e.,  they  left  none.  Cf.  with  the  phrase 
■«re,  Jeremiah  13.  19,  "Judah  .  .  .  carried  captl  ve  all  of  It 
.  .  wholly  carried  away."  Under  Jehoram  already  the 
1*d lllstl  nes  had  carried  away  all  the  substance  of  the  king 
of  Judah,  and  his  wives  and  his  sons,  "so  that  there  was 
never  a  son  left  to  him,  save  Jehoahaz;"  and  after  Amos' 
time  (If  the  reference  Include  the  future,  which  to  the 
prophet's  eye  Is  as  if  already  done),  under  Ahaz  (2  Chroni- 
cles 28.  18),  they  seized  on  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
low  country  and  south  of  Judah.  to  deliver  them  up  U» 
Kdom — Judah's  bitterest  foe;  as  slaves  (l>.  9,  <;f.  Joel  8.  L 
8,9).  Gkotius  refers  it  to  the  fact  (Isaiah  IB.  1)  that  on 
Sennacherib's  Invasion  of  Judah,  many  fled  for  refuge  to 
neighbouring  countries;  the  Philistines,  Instead  of  hos- 
pitably sheltering  the  refugees,  sold  them,  as  If  coptlvee 
in  war,  to  their  enemies,  the  Idu means.  7.  lire — »'.  «.,  the 
flame  of  war  (Numbers  21.  28;  Isaiah  26.  11).  Hezeklah 
fulfilled  the  prophecy,  smiting  tne  Philistines  unto  Gaza 
(2  Kings  18.  8).  Foretold  also  by  Isaiah  14.  29,  81.  8.  Ash- 
■*€m1,  Ac—  Oath  alone  Is  not  mentioned  of  the  five  chief 
Philistine  cities.  It  had  already  been  subdued  by  David; 
tnd  It,  as  well  as  Ashdod,  was  takeu  by  Uzziah  (2  Chroni- 
gles  28.  6).  Gath  perhaps  had  lost  its  position  as  one  of  the 
five  primary  cities  before  Amos  uttered  this  prophecy, 
sroence  arose  his  omission  of  It.  So  Zephanlah  2.  4, 5.  Cf. 
f  erero  iah  47.  4 ;  Ezeklel  25. 16.  Subsequently  to  the  subju- 
gs.r.ion  of  the  Philistines  by  Uzziah,  and  then  by  Heze- 
5  iah.  they  were  reduced  by  Psammeticus  of  Egypt,  Nebu- 
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ehadnezzar,  the  Persians,  Alexander,  and  lastly  the  Aa- 
moneans.     9.  Tyrns  .  ,  .  delivered  up  the  .  .  .  captivity 
to  Edom— the  same  charge  as  against  the  Philistines  («. 
6).   remembered  not  the  brotherly  covenant — the  leagus 
of  Hiram  of  Tyre  with  David  and  Solomon,  the  tormei 
supplying  cedors  for  the  building  of  the  temple  and  king'i 
house  in  return  for  oil  and  corn  (2  Samuel  6.  II ;  1  Kings  5. 
2-6;  9.  11-14,  27 ;  10.  22;  1  Chronicles  14.  1;  2  Chronicles  8   18; 
9.  10).    10.  Are— (Cf.  v.  4, 7;  notes,  Isaiah  23. ;  Ezeklel  26.,  27., 
and  28.)    Many  parts  of  Tyre  were  burnt  by  fiery  missile* 
of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar.    Alexander  of 
Macedon  subsequently  overthrew  it.     11.  Kdom  .  .  .  riH 
pursue  his  brother — (Isaiah  SI.  5.)    The  chief  aggravation 
to  Edom's  violeuce  against   Israel   was,  that  they  both 
came  from  the  same  parents,  Isaac  and  Rebecca  (cf.  Gene- 
sis 25.  2-1-26;  Deuteronomy  23.  7,  8;  Obadlah  10,  12;  Malachl 
1.2).     cast  oh"  all  pity— lit.,  destroy  compassions,   i.  e..  did  I 
suppress  all  the  natural  feeling  of  pity  for  a  brother  in 
distress,     his  wrath  for  ever — as  Esau  kept  up  his  grudge 
against  Jacob,  for  having  twice  supplanted  him,  vil.,  as  to 
the  birth-right  and  the  blessing  'Genesis  27.  41),  so  Esau's 
posterity  against  Israel  (Numbers  20.  14,  21).    Edom  first  i 
showed  his  spite  In  not  letting  Israel  pass  through  his ) 
borders  when  coming  from  the  wilderness,  but  threaten- 
ing to  "corne  out  against  him  with  the  sword;"  next, 
when  the  Syrians  attacked  Jerusalem  under  Ahaz  (cf.  2  . 
Chronicles  28.  17,  with  2  Kings  16.5);  next,  when  Nebn- | 
chadnezzar  assailed  Jerusalem  (Psalm  137.  7,  8).    In  each  j 
case  Edom  chose. the  day  of  Israel's  calamity  for  venting  i 
his  grudge.    This  is  the  point  of  Edom's  guilt  dwelt  on  In 
Obadlah  10-13.    God  punishes  the  children,  not  for  the  sin  i 
of  their  fathers,  but  for  their  own  filling  up  the  measure  i 
of  their  fathers'  guilt,  as  children  generally  follow  In  the 
steps  of,  and  even  exceed,  their  fathers'  guilt  (cf.  Exodus  | 
20.  5).    18.  Teman — a  city  of  Edom,  called  from  a  grand- 
son of  Esau  (Genesis  36.  11, 15;  Obadlah  8, 9).    Situated  five 
miles  from  Petra;  south  of  the  present  Wad y  Musa.    it* 
people  were  famed  for  wisdom  (Jeremiah  49.  7).     Boirali 
— a  city  of  Edom  (Isaiah  63. 1).    Selah  or  Petra  is  not  men- 
tioned, as  it  hod  been  overthrown  by  Amazlab  (2  Kiny 
11.  7).     13.    Amnion— the   Ammonites  under  Naha^l:  at 
tacked    Jahesh-gllead,   and    refused  to  accept    the    ■  Ifii 
of  the  latter  to   save  them,  unless   the   Jabeeii-g>iead 
Ites  would  put  out  all  their  right  eyes(l  Samuel  1]   1.  Ac.) 
Saul  rescued  Jabesh-gilead.    The  Ammonites  joli  ed   tl.s  | 
Chaldeans  In  their  Invasion  of  Judea  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
der, ripped  up  . .  .  women  with  child — as  Hazael  of  Syria 
also  did  (2  Kings  8.  12;  cf.  Hosea  13.  16).     Amnion's  object  I 
In  this  cruel  act  was  to  leave  Israel  without  "  heir."  so  as 
to  seize  on  Israel's  inheritance  (Jeremiah  49.  1).     14.  Knb>  | 
bah— the    capital    of    Amnion:     meaning    "Die    Great," 
Distinct  from  Kabbah  of  Moab.   Called  Philadelphia,  aft<  r- 
wards,  from  Ptolemy  Phtladelphus.    t*mpe«t — i.e.,  with] 
an  onset  swift,  sudden,  and  resistless  as  a  hurricane.    d«y  j 
of  the  whirlwind— parallel  to  "  the  day  of  battle  ;"  there. 
fore  meaning  "the  day  of   the  foe's  tumultuous  assault,"  \ 
13.  their  king  .  .  .  princes — or  else,  "their  Molech  (tin 
idol  of  Amnion)  and  his  priests."    [Gkotius  and  LXX. 
Isaiah  43.  28  so  uses  "princes"  for  priests.     So  ch.  5.  28 
"your  Molech  ;"  and  Jeremiah  49.  3,  Margin.     Knalish  Ver- 
sion, however.  Is  perhaps  preferable  both   here  and   is 
Jeremiah  49.  8;  see  notes  there. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-16.  Charges  against  Moab,  Judah,  and  last- 
ly Israel,  the  chief  Subject  of  Amos'  Pkophecim. 
1.  bnrned  .  .  .  bones  of  .  .  .  king  of  Kdom  into  lime—  I 

when  Jehoram  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  and  the 
king  of  Edom,  combined  against  Mesha  aing  of  Moab, 
the  latter  falling  In  battle  to  break  through  to  the  kinj  i 
of  Edom,  took  the  eldest  son  of  the  latter  and  offered  hi  a?  | 
as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  wall  (2  Kings  3.  27).  [Mich  a  r 
Thus,  "  king  of  Edom"  Is  taken  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  q' 
JSdom.    But  "  his  son"  is  rather  the  king  of  Moob's  ok*.  <«*, 
whom  the  father   offered    to    Molech.     [Joskphus,    Ash- 
Hquitie.s,  9.  8.]    Thus  the  reference  here  In  Amos  is  u  .  :  H 
that  fact,  Dut  to  the  revenge  which  probably  the  UU.n  <w 
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«<mu  took  on  me  king  of  Edom,  wnen  the  forces  of  Israel 
uiil  Jndab  )ih<1   retired  after  their  successful  campaign 
palest  Moab.  leaving  Kdom  without  allien.    The  Hebrew 
tradition  Is,  that  Moab  in  revenge  tore  from  their  grave, 
»nd  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom,  the  ally  of 
Jetioram    and    Jehoshaphat,   who    was   already    buried. 
Probably  the  "  burning  of  the  bones"  means,  he  burned  the 
'ting  of  Edom  alive,  reducing  hut  very  bones  to  lime.    [Mau- 
iKR.J    3-  K-lrloth— the  chief  city  of  Moab,  called  also  Klr- 
tloab  (Isaiah  15.  1);  t he  form  is  plural  here,  as  including 
ooth  the  acropolis  and  town  Itself  (see  Jeremiah  48.  24,  41, 
Margin),    die  with   tumult — i.e.,  amidst  the   tumult  of 
cattle  (Hosea  10.  14).    3.  the  judge—  tbe  chief  magistrate, 
the  supreme  source  of  Justice.    "  King"  not  being  used,  It 
seems  likely  a  change  of  government  had  before  this 
time   substituted   for   kings,  supreme    nidges.     *•  From 
foreign  kingdoms  he  passes  to  Judah  and  Israel,  lest  it 
ibould  be  said,  he  was  strenuous  in    denouncing  sins 
abroad,  but  connived  at  those  of  his  own  nation.    Judah's 
guilt  differs  from  that  of  all  the  others,  in  that  It  was  di- 
rectly against  God,  not  merely  against  man.     Also  be- 
cause Judah's  sin  was  wilful  and  wittingly  against  light 
rod  knowledge,    law — the  Mosaic  code  In  general,   com- 
■aandments — or  statutes,  the  ceremonies  and  civil  laws. 
their  lies— their  lying  idols  (Psalm  40.  4;  Jeremiah  16.  19), 
from  which  tl  ey  drew  false  hopes.    The  order-Js  to  be  ob- 
terved.    The  Jews  first  cast  off  the  Divine  law,  then  fall 
Into  lying  errors;  God  thus  visiting  them  with  a  righteous 
retribution  (Romans  1.  25,  26,  28;  2  Thessalontans  2.  11,  12). 
The  pretext  of  a  good  intention  Is  hereby  refuted:    the 
"lies"  that  mislead  them  are  "their  (own)  lies."    [Cal- 
TIN.  j    after  .  .  .  which   their  fathers  .  .  .  walked — we 
■re  not  to  follow  the  fathers  In  error,  bnt  mast  follow  the 
word  of  God  alone.    Nay,  It  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
Jews'  sin,  that  It  was  not  confined  to  preceding  gener- 
ations;   the    sons    rivalled    the    sins    of    their    fathers 
(Matthew  23.82;  Acts  7.51).    [Calvin.]    5.  a  Are— Nebu- 
ehaduezzar.    6.  Israel — the  ten  tribes,  the  main  subject 
•f  Amos'  prophecies,    sold  the  righteous — Israel's  Judges 
for  a  bt.be  are  Induced  to  condemn  in  Judgment  him  who 
ban  a  righteous  cause;  In  violation  of  Deuteronomy  16. 19. 
the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes — lit.,  sandals  ot  wood,  secured 
en  the  foot  by  leathern  straps;  less  valuable  than  shoes. 
Cf.  the  same  phrase,  for  the  most  paltry  bribe,  ch.  8.  6;  Eze- 
klel  13.  19;  Joel  3.  3     They  were  not  driven  by  poverty  to 
such  a  sin;    beginning  with   suffering  themselves  to  be 
tempted  by  a  large  bribe,  they  at  last  are  so  reckless  of  all 
shame  as  to  prostitute  Justice  for  the  merest  trifle.   Amos 
convicts   them  of  laju>tice,  incestuous  nnchastlty,  and 
oppression    first,  as    these   were  so  notorious  that  they 
could  not  deny  them,  before  he  proceeds  to  reprove  their 
contempt  of  God,  which  they  would  have  denied  on  the 
ground  that   they   worshipped  God  in  the  form  of  the 
calves.      7.    pnat    after  .  .  .  dust    of  .  .  .  earth    os  .  .  . 
head  of  .  .  .  poor— t.  e.,  eagerly  thirst  for  this  object,  by 
their  oppression  to  prostrate  the  poor  so  as  to  oast  the 
dost  on  their  heads  in  mourning  on  the  earth  (cf.28amuel 
L2;  Job  2.  12;   Ezekiel   27.30).      turn  aside  .  .  .  way  of 
.  .  .  meek— pervert,  their  cause  (ch.  5.  12;  Job  24.  4  [Gro- 
TIT73] ;  Isaiah  10.  2).     a  man  and  his  father— a  crime  "  not 
io  mucn  as  named  among  the  Gentiles"  (1  Corinthians  5. 
11.    When  God's  people  sin  In  the  face  of  light,  they  often 
fall   lower  than  even  those  who  know  not  God.     go  In 
uuiii  the  same  maid— from  v.  8  it  seems  likely  the  damsel 
meant    is   one   of   the    prostitutes  attached  to  the  Idol 
Astarte's   temple;    |T.«etttutiou   being  part  of  her  fllthv 
worship,      to    profnut    my    .      .   name — Israel   In   such 
abominations  as  it  were  designedly  seeks  to  Insult  God. 
it.  lay  themselves  .  .  .  upon   clothes  laid   to   pledge— 
the  outer  garment,  which  Exodus  22.  25-27  ordered   to  be 
restored  to  the  poor  man  before  sunset,  as  being  his  only 
covering.    It  aggravated  the  crime,  that  they  lay  on  these 
olothes  in  an  idol  temple,    by  every  altar— they  partook 
;n  a  recumbent  posture  of  their  Idolatrous  feasts;  the  an- 
liente  bej^ng  in  the  habit  of  reclining  at  full  length  in 
«atlng,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  resting  on  the  left 
aibow,  not  sitting  as  we  do     drink  .  .  .  wine  of  the  con- 
feanned— i.  <•..  wine  bouaht  with  the  money  of  those  whom 


they  unjjstl/  tinea.    ».  Vet— My  foraner  benefit*  to  rtw 
heighten  your  ingratitude,    the  Araorlte  -the  xz.oat  pow- 
erful of  all  the  C-anaanlte  nations,  and  therefore  pnt  tat 
them  all  (Genesis  16.  16;  48.  22;  Deuteronomy  1.  20;  Jonhns 
7.  7),       height  ...  like  ..  .  cedars— {Numbers  IS.  82,  JO.) 
destroyed    his   fruit  .  .  .  above  .  .  .  roots  .  .  .  beneath 
—4.  «.,  destroyed   him  utterly   Hob   18.  16;    Ezekiel    17.  », 
Malachl  4.  1).     IO.  brought    you   up  from  .  .  .  Kgypt— 
"brought  up"  is  the   phrase,  as  Egypt  was  low  and  flat 
and  Canaan  hilly,    to  po»«e*s  the  land  of  the  Amortte— 
the  Amorltes  strictly  occupied  both  sides  of  th<   Jordan, 
and  the  mountains  afterward  possessed  by  Juaah  ;  but 
they  here,  as  in  f.  H,  stand  for  all  the  CanaanHes.     God 
kept  Israel  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  which  tended  tr 
discipline  them  in  Ills  statutes,  so  as  to  be  the  better  fltteti 
for  entering  on  the  possession  of  Canaan.    11.  Additional 
obligations  under  which  Israel  lay  to  God;  the  prophets, 
and  Nasarites,  appointed  by  Him,  to  furnish  religions  in- 
struction and  examples  of  holy  self-restraint,    of  roni 
young  men — It  was  a   specimen  of  Israel's   highly  fa- 
voured state,  that,  of  the  class  most  addicted  to  pleasures. 
God  chose  those  who  by  a  solemn  vow  bound  themselves 
to  abstinence  from  all  produce  of  the  vine,  and  from  all 
ceremonial  and  moral  defilement.    The  Nazartte  was  not 
to  shave  (Numbers  6.  2,  <fcc).    God  left  nothing  undone  to 
secure  the  purity  of  their  worship  and  their  faithfulness 
to  It  (Lamentations  4.  7).    The  name  comes  from  a  Hebr«» 
root,  Nazar,  "to  set  apart."    Samson,  Samuel,  and  John 
the  Baptist  were   Nazarltes.     Is  It  not  even  thus — Will 
any  of  you  dare  to  deny  It  is  so?      l>4.    Ye  so  despised 
these  my  favours,  as  to  tempt  the  Nazarite  to  break  his 
vow;  and  forbad  the  prophets  prophesying  (Isaiah  30.  10). 
So  Amazlah  forbad    Amos   (ch.  7.   12,   18,  14).     13.   1  am 
pressed  uuder  you — so  Calvin  (cf.  Isaiah  1.  14).     Margin 
translates  actively,  "I  will  depress  your  place,"  i.e.,  I  will 
make  it  narrow,  a  metaphor  tor  afflicting  a  people;  the  op- 
posite of  enlarging,  i.  e.,  relieving  (Psalm  4.  1 ;  Proverbs  4. 
12).    Maurkr  translate*,  "1  will  press  you  down"  (nil  ae 
Margin,  "your  place;"  so  the  Hebrew,  Job  40.  12;  or  v.  7  In 
Hebrew  text).    Amos,  as  a  shepherd,  appropriately  draws 
his  similes  from  rustic  scenes.    14.  night  6hall  perish 
from  . . .  swift — even  the  swift  shall  not  be  able  to  escape. 
strong  shall  not  strengthen  his  force— i.  «.,  shall  not  be 
able  to  use  his  strength,     himself—  tit.,  his  lijc.    16.  flee 
.  .  .  naked— if  any  escape,  it  must  be  with  the  loss  of  ac- 
coutrements, and    all    that  would  Impede  rapid   flight 
They  must  be  content  with  saving  their  life  alone 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-15.  God's  extraordinary  Dovk,  bring  rrfaii 
by  israel  with  ingratitude,  of  necessity  calx*  fob 
Judgments,  which  the  Prophets  announce,  not  at 
random,  but  by  ood'b  commission,  whicn  thky  cab- 
hot  but  fulfil.  the  oppression  prevalent  in  is- 
rael will  bring  down  ituin  on  all  save  a  small 
remnant.  1.  children  »f  Israel— cot  merely  the  ten 
tribes,  but  "the  whole  family  brought  up  from  Egypt;"  all 
the  descendants  of  Jacob,  including  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
Cf.  Jeremiah  8.3,  and  Micah  2.3,  on  "family"  for  the  na 
tion.  However,  as  the  prophecy  following  refers  to  th* 
ten  tribes,  they  must  be  chiefly,  If  not  solely,  meant :  they 
were  the  majority  of  the  nation ;  and  so  Amos  concede* 
what  they  so  often  boasted,  that  they  were  the  elect  peo- 
ple of  God  [Calvin],  but  implies  that  this  only  nelgbtent 
their  sins.  ».  Y»u  only  have  I  known— i.  t.,  acknow- 
ledged as  my  people,  and  treated  with  peculiar  favour 
(Exodus  19. 5;  Deuteronomy  4.  20).  Cf.  the  use  of  "  know," 
Psalm  1.6;  144.8;  John  10.14;  2  Timothy  2. 19.  therefore  : 
will  punish— the  greater  the  privileges,  the  heavier  the 
paniBhment  for  the  abase  of  them ;  for  to  the  other  of- 
fences there  is  added,  in  this  case,  ingratitude.  When 
God'B  people  do  not  glorify  Him,  He  glorifies  Himself  by 
punishing  them.  3.  Here  follow  several  questions  of  a 
parable-like  kind,  to  awaken  conviction  in  the  people 
Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed  I— Can 
God's  prophets  be  so  unanimous  in  prophesying  agalnat 
von  if  God's  riDlr.t  were  uot  folned  with  them,  or  If  ih«l! 
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{rropDecles  were  false?  The  Israelites  were  "at  ease,"  not 
believing  that  God  was  with  tne  prophets  In  their  denun- 
ciations* of  coming  rain  to  the  nation  (ch.  6.  1, J  ;  cf.  1  King* 
23. 18,  24,  27 ;  Jeremiah  48. 2).  This  accords  with  v.  7,  8.  So 
"I  will  be  with  thy  month"  (Exodus  4,12;  Jeremiah  1.8; 
jtfatthew  10.  20).  If  the  prophets  and  God  were  not  agreed, 
the  former  could  not  predict  the  future  as  they  do.  In  ch. 
2. 12  he  had  said,  the  Israelites  forbad  the  prophets  pro- 
phesying; therefore,  in  v.  3,  8,  he  asserts  the  agreement 
bet  ween  the  prophets  and  God  who  spake  by  them  against 
Israel.  [Roskmmpi^i.kr.]  Itather,  I  once  walked  with  yon 
(Leviticus  26.  12)  as  a  Father  and  Husband  (Isaiah  54.5; 
Jeremiah  3.  11) ;  but  now  your  way  and  mine  are  utterly 
diverse,  there  oan  therefore  be  no  fellowship  between  us 
juch  as  there  was  (v.  2);  I  will  walk  with  you  only  to 
"  punish  you :  '  as  a  "  lion"  walks  with  his  "  prey"  (v.  4), 
asabtrd-catcherwlthabird.  [Tarnovius.J  The  prophets, 
and  all  servants  of  God,  can  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
ungodly  (Psalm  119.83;  2  Corinthians  6.16,17;  Ephesians 
5. 11 ;  James  4. 4).  4.  The  same  Idea  as  In  Matthew  84.  28. 
Where  a  corrupt,  nation  is,  there  God's  Instruments  of 
punishment  are  sure  also  to  be.  The  Hon  roars  loudly  only 
when  he  has  prey  in  sight,  will  a  young  Hob  ery  oat 
...  If  he  (the  "Hon,"  not  the  "yoang  lion")  hart  taken 
nothing  l — The  young  lion  Just  weaned  lies  silent,  until 
the  old  lion  brings  the  prey  near;  then  the  scent  rouses 
him.  So,  the  prophet  would  not  speak  against  Israel,  If 
Sod  did  not  reveal  to  him  Israel's  sins  as  requiring  punish- 
ment. ».  When  a  bird  trying  to  fly  upwards  Is  made  to 
fall  upon  the  earth  by  an  earth-snare,  It  Is  a  plain  proof 
that  the  snare  is  there;  so,  Israel,  now  that  thou  art  fall- 
ing, infer  thence,  that  it  Is  In  the  snare  of  the  Divine  Judg- 
ment that  thou  art  entangled.  [Ludovicus  D»  Dwu.J 
shall  one  take  up  a  snare  front  the  earth,  and  have 
taken  nothing— The  bird-catcher  does  not  remove  his 
snare  off  the  ground  till  he  has  caught  some  prey;  so  God 
will  not  withdraw  the  Assyrians,  Ac,  the  instruments  of 
punishment,  until  they  have  had  the  success  against  you 
which  God  gives  them.  The  foe  corresponds  to  the 
"snare"  snddenly  springing  from  the  ground  and  enclo- 
sing the  bird  on  the  latter  touching  It;  the  Hebrew  Is  lit., 
"Shall  the  snare  sjrring  from  the  earth?"  Israel  entan- 
gled In  Judgments  answers  to  the  bird  "  taken.''  0.  When 
the  sound  of  alarm  is  trumpeted  by  the  watchman  In  the 
elty,  the  people  are  sure  to  run  to  and  fro  in  alarm(Hebrew 
UL).  Yet  Israel  Is  not  alarmed,  though  God  threatensjndg- 
ments.  shall  there  he  evil  In  a  elty,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it  1— This  Is  the  explanation  of  the  preceding 
similes:  God  Is  the  Author  of  all  the  calamities  which 
happen  you,  and  whloh  are  foretold  by  His  prophets.  The 
•vll  of  sin  Is  from  ourselves ;  the  evil  of  trouble  Is  from 
Sod,  whoever  be  the  Instruments.  T.  his  secret— -vis..  His 
purpose  hidden  from  all,  until  It  Is  revealed  to  His  pro- 
phets (of.  Genesis  18.  17).  In  a  wider  sense,  God's  wlH  Is 
revealed  to  all  who  love  God,  which  It  Is  not  to  the  world 
(Psalm  25. 14;  John  15. 15 ;  17. 25,  26).  onto  his  servants— 
who  being  servants  cannot  but  obey  their  Lord  In  setting 
forth  His  purpose  {viz.,  that  of  Judgment  against  Israel) 
(Jeremiah  20. 9 ;  Ezeklel  9. 11).  Therefore  the  fault  which 
the  ungodly  find  with  them  Is  groundless  (1  Kings  18. 17). 
It  aggravates  Israel's  sin,  that  God  Is  not  about  to  Inflict 
judgment,  without  having  fully  warned  the  people,  If 
haply  they  might  repent.  8.  As  when  "  the  Hon  roars" 
(cf.  ch.  1.3;  and  v.  4  above),  none  can  help  but  "  tear,"  so 
when  Jehovah  communicates  His  awful  message,  the  pro- 
phet cannot  but  prophesy.  Find  not  fault  with  me  for 
prophesying,  I  must  obey  God.  In  a  wider  sense  true  of 
all  believers  (Acts  4.  20;  5. 29).  9.  Publish  in  .  .  .  palaces 
—as  being  places  of  greatest  resort  (of.  Matthew  10.27); 
and  also  as  It  Is  the  sin  of  prince*  that  he  arraigns,  he 
tails  on  princes  (the  occupants  of  the  "palaces")  to  be  the 
witnesses.  Ashdod— put  for  all  Phlllstta,  Convene  the 
Philistine  and  the  Egyptian  magnates,  from  whom  I  have 
on  various  occasions  rescued  Israel.  (The  opposite  form- 
ula to  "Tell  it  not  In  Gath,"  viz.,  lest  the  heathen  should 
glory  over  Israel).  Even  these  Idolaters,  In  looking  on 
your  enormities,  will  condemn  yon,  how  much  more  will 
ill*  holy  God  ?  apon  4  he  mountains  of  Samaria — on  the 
«7* 
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bunal  on  which  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians  are  to  at 
aloft  to  have  a  view  of  your  crimes,  so  as  to  testify  to  th 
Justice  of  your  punishment  (v.  IS),    tumults— caused  b1 
the  violence  of  the  princes  of  Israel  In  "oppressions 
the  poor  (Job  85.9;  Eccleslastes  4.1). 

do  — their  moral  corruption  blinds  their  power  of  dls,  „' 
oernment  so  that  they  cannot  do  right  (Jeremiah  4  83;  .: 
Not  simple  Intellectual  Ignorance;  the  defect  lay  In  U*  L 
heart  and  will,    store  up   violence   and  robbery — i.  a,   ,,. 
treasures   obtained  by  "violence  and  robbery."    (ProT:  , 
erbs  10.2).    11.  Translate,  "  An  adversary  (the  abruptn 
produces   a   startling  effect)!  and  that  too,  from  everjK 
side  of  the  land."     So  in  the  fulfilment,  3  Kings  17.  t    [ 
"  The  king  of  Assyria  (Shalmaneser)  came  up  throughom  _, 
all  the  land,  and  went  np  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  It  throt  ., 
years."   bring  down  thy  strength  from  thee— 4.  e.,  brlnf  1 ,. 
thee  down  from  thy  strength  (the  strength  on  which  thoi  ^ 
didst  boast  thyself);   all  thy  resources  (Proverbs  10.  15).  ^ 
palaces  shall  be  spoiled— a  Just  retribution  In  kind  (».  10)  „r- 
The  paUices  in   which   spoils  of   robbery  were  stored  up  L 
"shall  be  spoiled."    18.  shepherd — a  pastoral  Image,  ap  (l, 
proprlately  used  by  Amos,  a  shepherd  himself,    piece  of  ^ 
ear— brought  by  the  shepherd  to  the  owner  of  th«j  ^ 


sheep,  so  as  not  to  have  to  pay  for  the  loss  (Genesis  31.  SB 
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Exodus  22.  IS).  So  If  aught  of  Israel  escapes,  It  shall  be  I 
miracle  of  God's  goodness.  It  shall  be  but  a  scanty  rem 
nant.  There  Is  a  kind  of  goat  In  the  East  the  ears  of  i. 
which  are  a  foot  long,  and  proportionally  broad.  Perhaps.  t, 
the  reference  Is  to  this.  Cf.  on  the  Image  1  Samuel  17.  54 
15;  2  Timothy  4.  17.  that  dwell  in  Samaria  in  the  cor- 
met*  of  a  bed— i.  «.,  that  live  luxuriously  In  Samaria  (ct 
eh.  6. 1,4).  "A  bed"  means  here  the  Oriental  divan,  a 
raised  part  of  the  room  covered  with  cushions.  In  l>«« 
nmasetas  in  a  conch— Jeroboam  II.  had  lately  restored,  ,,h 
Damascus  to  Israel  (2  Kings  14  25,  28).  So  the  Israelites 
are  represented  as  not  merely  in  "  the  corner  of  a  bed," 
as  in  Samaria,  but  "  In  a  (whole)  couch,"  at  Damascus,  '~r 
living  in  luxurious  ease.  Of  these,  now  so  luxurious,,  r 
soon  but  a  remnant  shall  be  left  by  the  foe.  The  destruc-,  , 
tlon  of  Damascus  and  that  of  Samaria  shall  be  conjoined; 
as  here  their  luxurious  lives,  and  subsequently  undei 
Pekah  and  Rezin  their  Inroads  on  Judah,  were  combined 
(Isaiah  7.  1-8;  8.  4,  9;  17.  3).  The  parallelism  of  "Samaria" 
to  "  Damascus,"  and  LXX.  favour  English  Version  rather 
than  Gesknius:  "on  &  damask  couch."  The  Hebrew  point- 
ing, though  generally  expressing  damask,  may  express 
the  olty  "  Damascus ;"  and  many  MSS.  point  It  so.  Cf.  for 
Israel's  overthrow,  2  Kings  17.  5,  6 ;  18.  9-13.  IS.  testify  in 
the  house,  &c. — i.  e.,  against  the  honse  of  Jacob.  God  calls 
on  the  same  persons  as  in  v.  9,  wis.,  the  heathen  Philistines 
and  the  Egyptians  to  witness  with  their  own  eyes  Sama- 
ria's corruptions  above  described,  so  as  that  none  may  be 
able  to  deny  the  Justice  of  Samaria's  punishment.  [Max/- 
rib.]  God  of  hosts — having  all  the  powers  of  heaver 
and  earth  at  command,  and  therefore  One  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  whom  he 
threatens.  14.  That— rather,  since,  or  for.  This  verse  U 
not,  as  JBfnglish  Version  translates,  the  thing  which  the  wit 
nesses  olted  are  to  "testify"  (t>.  13),  bnt  the  reason  why 
God  calls  on  the  heathen  to  witness  Samaria's  guilt,  viz.. 
In  order  to  Justify  the  punisnment  which  He  declares  He 
will  Inflict.  I  will  also  visit  .  .  .  Beth-el— the  golden 
oalves  which  were  the  source  of  all  "  the  transgressions  of 
Israel"  (1  Kings  12.32;  13.2;  2  Kings  33.  15,  16),  thong* 
Israel  thought  that  by  them  their  transgressions  wer» 
atoned  for  and  God's  favour  secured,  horns  of  the  altai 
— which  used  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  victims. 
They  were  hornlike  projecting  points  at  the  corners  of 
ancient  altars .  The  singular,  "  altar,"  refers  to  the  great 
altar  erected  by  Jeroboam  to  the  calves.  The  "altars," 
plural,  refer  to  tne  lesser  ones  made  in  imitation  of  tat 
great  one  (2  Chronicles  84  5  cf.  with  1  Kings  18.  3;  HoaeC 
8  11;  10.1).  19.  winter  .  .  .  summer  honse— (Judges  8. 
30;  Jeremiah  36.  22).  Winter  houses  of  the  great  were  la 
sheltered   position*  facing  tne  south  to  get  all   un—ia-ls 
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n&Mae,  trimmer  houses  in  forests  and  on  Mil*,  (feeing 
•  o*m  and  north,  hoiuet  of  ivory — having  their  walla, 
on,  And  ceiling*  inlaid  with  Ivory.  So  Ahab's  hooa« 
"King*  a.  S9;  Psalm  45.  8). 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Ver.  1-18.     Dkntjnoiatioh   of   Israkl's   Nobtjbs   fob 

FBRSSIOJt  AITD  OF  THR  THOLE  NATION  FOR  LDOL- 
■BT  ;  A*D  for  THEIR  BETNO  UNRKFOHMKT)  KTnr  BT 
>B'?     JUDGMENTS:     THEREFORE    THKT     MUST    PRXTABB 

*b  ran  Last  and  Worst  Jttdoitknt  of  all.    1.  hine 
^  '  Bashan— fat  and  wanton  klne  each  as  the  rich  pa*- 
re  of  Bashan  (east  of  Jordan,  between  Hermon  and 
*  lead)  was  famed  for  (Deuteronomy  52.  14 ;  Psalm  22. 1J; 
ieklel  89. 18).  Fig.  for  those  luxurious  noble*  mentioned, 

8.  9,  10,  12,  15.  The  feminine,  kin*,  or  cows,  not  bull*,  ex- 
esses  their  effeminacy.  This  accounts  for  masculine 
tins  in  the  Hebreio  being  intermixed  with  feminine;  the 
iter  being  fig.,  the  former  the  real  person*  meant,  say 
their  masters— i.  e.,  to  their  king,  With  whom  the  princes 
ttulged  li.  r.-otations  (Hosea  7.  5),  and  whom  here  they 
iportune  for  more  wine.  "Bring"  la  lingular,  in  the 
•brew  Implying  that  one  "  master"  alone  la  meant.  «. 
he  Lord— the  same  Hebrew  aa  "  masters"  (v.  1).  Israel'* 
hies  say  to  their  master  or  lord,  Bring  us  drink :  but 
he  Lord"  of  him  and  them  "hath  aworn,"  Ac.  by  bJs 
Mlneas— which  binds  Him  to  punish  the  guilty  (Psalm 
85).  he  will  take  you  away — i. «.,  God  by  the  lnstru- 
Bntallty  of  the  enemy,  with  hooks—  lit.,  "  thorns"  (cf, 
Chronicles  83. 11).  As  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  water  by 
■oka,  so  the  Israelites  are  to  be  taken  out  of  their  cities 

the  enemy  (Ezeklel  29.  4;  cf.  Job  41. 1,  3;  Jeremiah  18. 

Habakkuk  1. 15).    The  image  Is  the  more  appropriate, 

anciently  captives  were  led  by  their  conquerors  by  a 
Ok  made  to  pass  through  the  nose  (2  Kings  19.  28),  as  is 
be  seen  In  the  Assyrian  remains.  8.  go  out  at  the 
■cache*— viz.,  of  the  city  walls  broken  by  the  enemy. 
wry  cow  at  that  which  is  before  her— fig.  for  the  once  lux- 
tout  noble*  (ct.  v.  1,  "kine  of  Bashan")  shall  go  out  each 
•  right  be/ore  her;  not  through  the  gate*,  but  each  at  the 
tach  before  him,  not  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  apart 
>m  one  another  ye  shall  east  them  Into  the  palace— 
diem,"  i.  e.,  "your  posterity,"  from  ».  2.  Yourselves 
All  escape  through  the  breaches,  after  having  cast  your 
tie  children  into  the  palace,  so  aa  not  to  see  their  de- 
motion, and  to  escape  the  more  quickly.  Rather,  "ye 
all  cast  yourselves  into  the  palace,"  so  as  to  escape  from 
out  of  the  city.  [Calvin.]  The  palace,  the  scene  of  the 
lnees'  riots  (oh.  8.  10,  15;  4.  1),  is  to  be  the  scene  of  their 
dominions  flight.  Ct  in  the  similar  case  of  Jerusalem') 
pture,  the  king's  escape  by  way  of  the  palace,  through 
Dr'each  in  the  wall,  Ezeklel  12.  5, 12.  Gesewitjs  translates, 
Te  shall  be  cast  (as  captives)  into  the  (enemy's)  strong- 
ild  ;'*  in  this  view,  the  enemy's  stronghold  is  called 
palace,"  in  retributive  contrast  to  the  "  palaces"  of 
rael's  nobles,  the  jttore-houses  of  their  robberies  (oh.  8. 10). 

God  gives  them  np  to  their  self-willed  Idolatry,  that 
ey  may  see  how  unable  their  Idols  are  to  save  them  from 
eir  coming  calamities.  So  Ezeklel  20.  89.  J*eth-ol— (Ch. 
14.)  Gll^jal— (Hosea  4.  15;  9.  15;  li  11.)  sacrlne**  every 
timing — as  commanded  in  the  law  (Numbers  28.  8,  4). 
ley  Imitated  the  letter,  whilst  violating  by  calf-worship 
e  spirit,  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  worship,  after  three 
jars — every  third  year;  lit.,  after  three  (years  of)  days 
«.,  the  fullest  complement  of  days,  or  a  year);  "after 
,ree  full  years."  Cf.  Leviticus  25.  20;  Judges  17.  10,  and 
the  days"  for  the  pears,  Joel  1.  2.  So  a  month  of  dags  is 
ted  for  a  full  month,  wanting  no  day  to  complete  it  (lioyr- 
a,  Genesis  :».  14;  Numbers  11.  20,  21).  The  Israelites  here 
ao  kept  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  bringing  in  the  tithes 
'  their  increase  every  third  year  (Deuteronomy  14.  28; 
.  VSu  5.  offer— in.,  burn  Incense;  i. «.,  "oflar  a  eaeri- 
W  of  thanksgiving  with  burnt  intense  and  with  leav- 
ted  bread."  The  frankincense  waa  laid  on  the  meat 
bring,  and  taken  by  the  prleat  from  It  to  barn  on 
M  altar  (Leviticus  2.  1,  2,  8-11).  Though  unleavened  cake* 
•re  to  accompany  the  peace  offering  sacrifice  of  axu- 
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leavened  bread  was  also  commanded  (Levlttwn 
7. 12,  18),  but  not  as  a  "  meat  offering"  (LevlUen*  *.  11). 
this  llheth  you— 4. «.,  this  is  what  ye  like.  •-11.  Jehovma 
details  His  several  chastisement*  inflicted  with  a  view  tw 
reclaiming  them :  but  adds  to  each  the  same  sad  reaw.lt, 
"  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me"  (Isaiah  I.  IS ;  Jar*- 
mlah  5. 8 ;  Hosea  7. 10) ;  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
same  burden  marking  their  pitiable  obstinacy.  ciean- 
ueae  of  teeth— explained  by  the  parallel,  "  want  of  bread." 
The  famine  alluded  to  1*  that  mentioned,  2  Kings  a.  i. 
[Grottos,]  Where  there  is  no  food  to  masticate,  the  teeth 
are  free  from  unclean nesa,  but  it  la  the  cleanness  of  want. 
Cf.  Proverbs  14. 4,  "  Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  1*  clean," 
So  spiritually,  where  all  Is  outwardly  smooth  and  clean. 
it  is  often  because  there  is  no  solid  religion.  Better  fight- 
ings and  fears  with  real  piety,  than  peace  and  respectable 
decorum  without  spiritual  life.  T.  wtthhelden  . .  .  rata 
.  .  .  three  month*  to  .  .  .  harvest — the  time  whea  rain 
waa  most  needed,  and  when  usually  "the  latter  rain"  fell, 
vis,,  In  spring,  the  latter  half  of  February,  and  the  whol« 
of  March  and  April  (Hosea  8. 8 ;  Joel  2. 23).  The  drought 
meant  is  that  mentioned  1  Kings  17. 1.  [Grottos.]  rain 
upon  one  city  .  ,  .  not .  .  .  upon  another — any  rain  that 
fell  was  only  partial.  8.  throe  cities  wandered— i.  e„  tM 
inhabitant*  of  three  cities  (cf.  Jeremiah  14. 1-6).  Grottos 
explains  this  verse  and  v.  7,  "The  rain  fell  on  neighbour- 
ing countries,  but  not  on  Israel,  which  marked  the 
drought  to  be,  not  accidental,  but  the  special  Judgment 
of  God."  The  Israelites  were  obliged  to  leave  their  cities 
and  homes  to  seek  water  at  a  distance.  [Calvin.]  *. 
blasting— the  blighting  influence  of  the  east  wind  on  the 
corn  (Genesis  41.6).  when  .  .  .  gardens  .  .  .  Increased— 
in  vain  ye  multiplied  your  gardens,  Ac.,  for  I  destroyed 
their  produce.  Boohakt  supports  Margin,  "  the  mulKtud* 
of  your  gardens."  palmer-worn — a  species  of  locust '& 
here  meant  hurtful  to  fruits  of  trees,  not  to  herbage  or 
corn.  The  same  east  wind  which  brought  the  drought, 
blasting,  and  mildew,  brought  also  the  locusts  into  Judea 
[BOCHART]  (Exodus  10.  IS).  10.  pestilence  after  the  man- 
ner of  Egypt — such  as  I  formerly  sent  on  the  Egyptians 
(Exodus  ».  3,  Ac,  8,  Ac. ;  12.  29 ;  Deuteronomy  28.  27, 80).  Ct 
the  same  phrase,  Isaiah  10.  24,  have  taJk.cn  array  year 
horses — lit.,  accompanied  with  the  captivity  of  your  horses:  I 
have  given  up  your  young  men  to  be  slain,  and  Uieii 
horses  to  be  taken  by  the  foe  (cf.  2  Kings  18.  7).  stink  of 
your  camps— <  «.,  of  your  slain  men  (cf.  Isaiah  84.  8 ;  Joel 
2.  20).  to  come  up  unto  your  nostril* — The  Hebrew  te 
more  emphatic,  "  to  come  up,  and  that  unto  your  nostril*." 
11  'ine  of  you — some  part*  of  your  territory,  met  Ctod 
•v  threw  Sodom  —(Deuteronomy  29.  28;  Isaiah  15. 1»; 
Je  :ilah  49. 18;  50.  40;  2  Peter  2.  8;  Jude  7.)  "God"  1*  oft-aa 
ret  Mted  In  Hebrew  lnutead  of  /.  The  earthquake  hen 
apparently  alluded  to  Is  not  that  in  the  reign  of  Uasttaa, 
which  occurred  "  two  years"  later  (oh.  1. 1).  Traces  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanio  agency  abound  In  Palestine:  toconvi 
of  the  effects  of  these  in  previous  times  the  allusion  here  is. 
Cf.  the  prophecy,  Deuteronomy  28. 15-88,  with  «.  0-U  here. 
as  a  firebrand  pinched  out  of.  .  .  burning— (Cf,  Isaiah  7, 
4 ;  Zecharlah  8.  2.)  The  phrase  Is  proverbial  for  a  narrow 
escape  from  ntter  extinction.  Though  Israel  revived  a*  » 
nation  under  Jeroboam  II.,  It  was  but  for  a  time,  and  Una* 
after  an  almost  utter  destruction  previously  (2  Kings  M. 
26).  IX.  Therefore— as  all  chaatlsement*  have  tailed  te 
make  thee  "  return  unto  me."  thus  will  I  da  unto  thee 
—as  I  have  threatened  (».  2. 8).  prepare  to  meet  thy  Ood 
—God  is  about  to  inflict  the  last  and  worst  Judgment  en 
thee,  the  extinction  of  thy  nationality;  consider  them 
what  preparation  thou  canst  make  for  encountering  Hits 
•a  thy  foe  (Jeremiah  48.  14 ;  Lake  14.  81,  82).  Bat  a*  thai 
would  be  madness  to  think  of  (Isaiah  27.  4 ;  BcekieL  S3. 14 
Hebrews  10. 81),  see  what  can  be  don*  toward*  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  coming  Judgment,  by  penitence  ( Iaalafe 
27. 8;  1  Corinthians  11.  81).  Thi*  latter  exhortation  w»  tot- 
lowed  np  in  ch.  6.  4,  6,  8, 14,  15.  13.  The  God  whom  Jara*. 
is  to  "prepare  to  meet"  (v.  12)  ki  here  desert  bed  in  sntollm* 
term*,  wind  — not  aa  Margin,  "spirit."  The  ttod  wtti 
whom  thou  hast  to  do  l«  the  Omnipotent  Maker  of  thin*? 
,  such  a*  the  stupendous  mountain*,  and  of  th.lra*»  t*> 
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mitiie  to  le  teen,  though  01  powerful  agency,  as  the  "  wind." 
*ac*ar<ath  unto  man  .  .  .  his  thought— (Psalm  189. 1)  Ye 
think  that  your  secret  thoughts  escape  my  cognizance, 
bat  1  am  the  searcher  of  hearts,  maketh  .  .  .  morning 
darkness — (Ch.  5.  8;  8.9.)  Both  lit.  turning  the  sunshine 
Into  darkness,  and  fig.  turning  the  prosperity  of  the  un- 
godly Into  sudden  adversity  (Psalm  73. 12, 18,  19;  of.  Jere- 
miah 13.  16).  treadeth  upon  .  .  .  high  places — God  tread- 
eth  down  the  proud  of  the  earth.  He  subjects  to  Him  all 
things  however  high  they  be  (Micah  1.  8).  Ct  Deuter- 
onomy 82. 1  j  ;  33. 29,  where  the  same  phrase  is  used  of  God's 
people,  elevated  by  God  above  every  other  human  height. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-27.  Elegy  oveb  the  Prostrate  Kingdom:  rb- 
xkwed  Exhortations  to  Rkfk.ntasoe:  God  declares 
(oat  thi  coming  dat  of  judgment  shall  be  terrible 

TO    THE   SCORNERS    WHO    DESPISE   IT:  CEREMONIAL  SBB- 

vicks  abe  not  acceptable  to  him  where  true  plett 
exists  mot:  Israel  shall  therefore  be  Removed  ear 
tiASTWARL.  1.  lamentation— an  elegy  for  ths  destruc- 
tion coming  on  you.  Cf.  Ezeklel  32.  2,  "  take  up,"  viz.,  as  a 
mournful  burden  (Ezeklel  19. 1 ;  27. 2).  S*.  -virgin  of  Israel 
— the  Israelite  state  heretofore  unsubdued  by  foreigners. 
Ct  Isaiah  23.12;  Jeremiah  16. 13;  81.4.  21;  Lamentations  2. 
IS  may  be  interpreted,  Thou  who  wast  once  the  "virgin 
daughter  of  Zion."  Rather,  "  virgin"  as  applied  to  a  state 
implies  its  beauty,  and  the  delights  on  which  it  prides  it- 
self, its  luxuries,  power,  and  wealtt  [Calvtn.]  no  more 
rise — In  the  existing  order  of  things:  in  the  Messianic 
dispensation  it  is  to  rise  again,  according  to  many  proph- 
ecies. Ct  2  Kings  6.23;  24.7,  for  the  restricted  sense  of 
"no  more."  forsaken  upon  her  land — or,  "prostrated 
upon,"  Ac.  (ct  Ezeklel  29.  5;  82.  4).  [Maureb.]  3.  went 
out  by  a  thousand — i.  «., "  the  city  from  which  there  used 
to  go  out  a  thousand"  equipped  for  war.  "  City"  is  put  for 
"the  inhabitants  of  the  city,"  as  in  ch.  4.  8.  shall  lea-re 
.  .  .  hundred— shall  have  only  a  hundred  left,  the  rest 
being  destroyed  by  sword  and  pestilence  (Deuteronomy 
28.  HI).  *.  Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live—  lit.,  "Seek  .  .  . 
mo,  and  live."  The  second  imperative  expresses  the  oer- 
taitUy  of  "life"  (escape  from  Judgment)  resulting  from 
obedience  to  the  precept  in  the  first  Imperative.  If  they 
parish,  it  is  their  own  fault;  God  would  forgive,  if  they 
would  repent  (Isaiah  55. 3,  6).  6.  seek  not  Beth-el—  ♦.  «., 
the  calves  at  Beth-el.  GUgal— {Note,  ch.4.  4.)  Beer-sheba 
—In  Judah  on  the  southern  frontier  towards  Edom.  >r.oe 
"  the  well  of  the  oath"  by  Jehovah,  ratifying  Abra  ■  <  '<\'u 
covenant  with  Ablmelech,  and  the  scene  of  his  call;  >n 
"  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God"  (Genesis  21.  81,  88),  i<  a 
stronghold  of  idolatry  (ch.  8.  14).  GUgal  shall  »n  .  y 
go  Into  captivity— a  play  on  similar  sounds  In  the  He- 
brew, Oilgal,  galoh,  yigleh:  "Gilgal  (the  place  of  rolling) 
shall  rolling  be  rolled  away."  Beth-el  shall  come  to 
naught  — Beth-el  (i.  e.,  the  house  of  Ood),  called  because 
&i  Its  vain  idols  Beth-aven  (t.  e.,  the  house  of  vanity,  or 
naught,  Hosea  4. 15 ;  10. 5,  8),  shall  indeed  "  come  to  naught." 
tt.  break  out  like  fire — bursting  through  every  thing  in 
His  way.  God  is  "a  consuming  lire"  (Deuteronomy  4. 
£1 ;  Isaiah  10. 17 ;  Lamentations  2.  8).  the  house  of  Joseph 
—the  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
Joseph's  son,  was  the  chief  tribe  (ct  Ezeklel  87. 16).  none 
to  quench  It  in  Beth-el— i  c,  none  in  Beth-el  to  quench 
it;  none  of  the  Beth-el  idols  on  which  Israel  so  depended, 
able  to  remove  the  Divine  Judgments.  T.  turn  judgment 
to  wormwood- 4.  e.,  pervert  it  to  most  bitter  wrong.  As 
Justice  is  sweet,  so  injustice  is  bitterness  to  the  Injured, 
Wormwood  is  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  execrate,  on  account  of 
Its  noxious  and  bitter  qualities,  leave  off  righteousness 
in  .  .  .  emrth— Mauber  translates,  "cast  righteousness  to 
the  ground,"  as  in  Isaiah  28.  2;  Daniel  8.  12.  8.  the  seven 
nto.ro — Ut.,  the  heap  or  cluster  of  seven  larger  stars  and 
others  smaller  (Job  9.  fl;  88.  81).  The  former  whole  pas- 
iHtge  seems  to  have  been  in  Amos'  mind.  He  names  the 
si-turn  well  known  to  shepherds  (to  which  class  Amos  be- 
iiKand;,  Orion  as  the  precursor  of  the  tempests  which  are 
Mrs  threatened,  and  the  Pleiades  a*,  ushering  In  spring. 
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shadow    «f  death— Hebraism  for   the   denteti 
ealleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea— both  to  send  dehtfft   m 
In  Judgment,  and  the  ordinary  rain  In  mercy  (1  Kings  u   * 
44).    9.  strengtheneth  the  spoiled— lit.,  spoil  or  devatM    >-  ■ 
Hon:  hence  the  person  spoiled.    Winer,  Mauber,  and  th   W 
best  modern  critics  translate,  "maketh  devastation  (o.  cm    i- 
struction  i  suddenly  to  arise,"  lit.,  maketh  It  to  gleam  forth  Ml    wi- 
the davm.    Ancient  versions  support  English  Version.   Th,  , 
Hebrew  is  elsewhere  used,  to  make,  to  shine,  to  mnhr  platk  i 
and   as    English    Version  here    (Psalm    39.  18),    "reoovi   l  • 
strength."     the  spoiled    shall  come — "devastation,"  c   i; 
"destruction  shall  come  upon."   [Maurer.]   English  Vei   «■ 
sion  expresses  that,  strong  as  Israel  fancies  herself  afta  v 
the  successes  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  14.  25),  even  tn   i  > 
weakest  can  be  made  by  God  to  prevail  against  the  stroni  ft: 
10.  him  that  rebuketh  In  the  gate— the  Judge  who  con   I  ; 
demns  their  iniquity  in  the  place  of  judgment  (Isaiah  29.21    . 
abhor  him.  that  speaketh  uprightly — the  prophet  tellln     i 
them  the  unwelcome  truth :  answering  in  the  parallelise  t 
to  Xhv,  judge  "  that  rebuketh  in  the  gate  "  (ct  1  Kings  22.  a  t :. 
Proverbs  9.  8;  12.1;   Jeremiah  36.23).     11.    burdens   •   tu 
wheat— burdensome  taxes  levied  in  kind  from  the  wheat  a  yr 
the  needy,  to  pamper  the  lusts  of  the  great.    [Hendkj   , 
son.]    Or  wheat  advanced  in  time  of  scarcity,  and  ei  |ta 
acted  again  at  a  burdensome  Interest.   [Rabbi  Salomon  (t 
built   houses  .  .  .   but  not  dwell  in  them  .  .  .   vine  i 
yards,  .  .  .  but  not  drink  -wine  of  thein — according  t   % 
the  original  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy  28.  30, 38, 39  »»: 
The  converse  shall  be  true  in  restored  Israel  (ch.  9.  14  |..: 
Isaiah  65.  21,  22).    13.  they  afflict  .  .  .  they  take— rathe!  H- 
"(ye)   who  afflict  .  .  .  take."     bribe  —  lit.,  a  price   wit  ; 
which  one  who  has  an  unjust  cause  ransoms  himself  fioi 
your  sentence  (1  Samuel   12.  8,  Margin;   Proverbs  6.35  i 
turn  aside  the  poor  In  the  gate— refuse  them  their  righ  ; 
in  the  place  of  justice  (ch.  2.  7 ;  Isaiah  29.  21).    13.  the  pm 
dent — the  spiritually  wise,   shall  keep  silence — not  met  •. 
silence  of  tongue,  but  the  prudent  shall  keep  hlmsel 
quiet  from  taking  part  In  any  public  or  private  affaii  r 
which  he  can  avoid:  as  it  is  "an  evil  time,"  and  one  1    • 
which  all  law  is  set  at  naught.    Epheslans  5. 16  refers  t  •  • 
this.    Instead  of  Impatiently  agitating  against  lrreirwd 
able  evils,  the  godly  wise  will  not  cast  pearls  befoieswtrt 
who  would  trample  these,  and  rend  the  offerers  (Matthe'  p: 
7.  6),  but  will  patiently  wait  for  God's  tine  of  deliveranc  \-% 
in  silent  submission  (Psalm  39.  9).    1*.  and  so — on  con  I  n 
ditlon  of  your  "  seeking  good."    shall  be  with  you  a*  yi  „, 
have  spoken— as  ye  have  boasted,  viz.,  that  God  is  wit    ,; 
you,  and  that  you  are  His  people  (Micah  8.  11).    15.  !la«  n, 
.  .  .  evil   .  .  .  love  .  .  .  good  —  (Isaiah  1.  16,  17;    Roman   t 
12.  9.)    Judgment  in  the  gate— Justice  lu  the  place  wh'-t    ■ 
causes  are  tried.    It  maybe  that  the  Lord  .  .  .  will  t  L 
gracious — so,  "  peradventure  "  (Exodus  32.  80).    Not  Ida  ^ 
men  are  to  come  to  God  with  an  uncertainty  whether  o  t 
no  He  will  be  gracious:   the  expression  merely  implies  u_ 
the  difficulty  In  the  way,  because  of  the  want  of  true  rt  , 
pen tance  on  man's  part,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  zealous  est  ■ 
neatness  of  believers  in  seeking  God  (ct  Genesis  16.  'A  m, 
Joel  2.  14;  Acts  8.  22).    the  remnant  of  Joseph — (see  t.  6.  | 
Israel  (represented  by  "  Ephraim,"  the  leading  tribe,  an   c- 
descendant  of  Joseph)  was,  comparatively  to  what  it  ouq  fe 
was,  now  but  a  remnant,  Hazael  of  Syria  having  sniitte;  a  ■ 
all  the  coasts  from  Jordan  eastward,  Gilead  and  Bashar   p., 
Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh  (2  Kings  10.  82,  33).   [Hende*  ,' 
son. J     Rither,  "the  remnant  of  Israel  that  shall  hav  c 
been     left    after    the    wicked    have    been     destroyed,   j^ 
[Maurer.]     16.    TlJerefore  — resumed   from  v.  13.     Go   K.. 
foresees  they  will  not  obey  the  exhortation  (v.  14, 15);  bu  fc 
will  persevere  in  the  unrighteousness  stigmatized  (v.  7. 1(  ,r 
12).    the  Lord  (Jehovah),  the  God  of  hosts,  the  Lord— ai   p. 
accumulation  of  titles,  of  which  His  lordship   over  a]  ij 
things  Is  the  climax,  to  mark  that  from  His  julgmen   ji'jj 
there   Is   no  appeal,      streets  .    .  .    highways — the  broai   [,, 
open  space*  and  the  narrow  *tr?>ts  common   In   the  Easl   t.n 
call  the  husbandman   to  mourning— the  citizens  shal    1|| 
call  the  inexperienced  husbatui^nen  to  act  the  part  usuall    ,i 
perforn»ed  by  professional  toourners,  as  there  will  notb   t(1 
enough  of  the  latter  for  the  universal  inourniug  walPi    (f 
prevails.    iucl>   as  are  skilful  of  lameututton — p: 
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*  m*q*i  mourners  hired  to  lead  off  the  lamentations  for  the 
*l  leceased;  alluded  to  In  Ecclesiastes  12.5;  generally  fe- 
el bales    (Jeremiah    9.  17-19).      17.    In    all    vineyards  .  .  . 

I  railing— wnere  asually  songs  of  Joy  were  heard,  pass 
'9  nroogh  thee— taking  vengeance  (Exodus  12.  12,  23;  Na- 
'<  im  1.  12).  "Pass  over"  and  "pass  by,"  on  the  contrary, 
'•  re  used  of  Ood's  forgiving  (Exodus  12.  28;  Mlcah  7.  18;  cf. 

A  h.  7.  9),  18.  Woe  unto  you  who  do  not  scruple  to  say  In 
,;'  rony,  "  We  desire  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  would  ooine," 
'"  |c,  "  Woe  to  you  who  treat  It  as  If  It  were  a  mere  dream  of 
be  prophets  "  (Isaiah 5. 19;  Jeremiah  17. 15;  Exeklel  12.  22). 
Pi  •  what  end  Is  It  for  you  ?— Amos  taking  their  ironical 
*A  -ords  in  earnest:  for  God  often  takes  the  blasphemer  at 
•  |ls  own  word,  in  righteous  retribution  making  the 
^  joffer's  Jest  a  terrible  reality  against  himself.  Ye  have 
w  ut  little  reason  to  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  for  It  will 
'■'  !e  to  you  calamity,  and  not  Joy.  10.  As  If  a  mam  did  flee 
;ili  ;.  ,  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him — trying  to  escape  one 
"•  alamlty,  he  falls  into  another.  This  perhaps  implies 
8  oat  in  v.  18  their  Ironical  desire  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
n  ras  as  if  it  would  be  an  escape  from  existing  calamities. 

*  fhe  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  would  be  good  news  to 
p'  |s,  If  true;  for  we  have  served  God  (i.e.,  the  golden 
"  hives).  So  do  hypocrites  flatter  themselves  as  to  death 
101  hd  Judgment,  as  if  these  would  be  a  relief  from  existing 
^  Is  of  life.  The  lion  may  from  generosity  spare  the  pros- 
'I  rate,  but  the  bear  spares  none  (cf.  Job  20.24;  Isaiah  2i.  18). 
U  n»n<  il  .  .  .  on  the  wall — on  the  side  wall  of  the  house,  to 
1.1  jpport  himself  from  falling.  Snakes  often  hide  them- 
i«  (elves  in  Assures  In  a  wall.  Those  not  reformed  by  God's 
"I  adgments  will  be  pursued  by  them:  if  they  escape  one, 
Ii  jnother  Is  ready  to  seise  them.    31.  I  hate,  I  despite — the 

II  wo  verbs  Joined  without  a  conjunction  express  God's 
ty  trong  abhorrence,  your  feast-days — yours ;  not  mine ;  I  do 
pi  ol  acknowledge  then) :  unlike  those  in  Judah,  yours  are  of 
>  uraau,  not  Divine  institution.  I  ■will  not  smell— i.  e.,  I 
H  nil  lake  no  delight  in  the  sacrifices  offered  (Genesis  H.  21 ; 
SI  iSVtticus  26.  31).  In  your  solemn  assemblies — lit.,  days 
»  \<  restraint.  Isniah  1.  10-15  is  parallel.  Isaiah  is  fuller; 
"I  ,m</s.  tr:ore  condensed.  Amos  condemns  Israel  not  only 
^  a  th«  K»v-<;nd  of  their  thinking  to  satisfy  God  by  sacrl- 
<li  «*  without  obedience,  the  charge  brought  by  Isaiah 
in  galas!  the  Jews,  but  also  because  even  their  external 
ri  tual  was  a  mere  corruption,  and  unsanctioned  by  God. 
ft  'fll.  mrat  offerings  —  flour,  &c.  Unbloody  offerings. 
uj  mc*  offerings — offerings  for  obtaining  from  God  peace 
>l  ud  prosperity.  Hebrew,  thank  offering*.  33.  Tsihe  away 
Hi  rom  »ue — lit.,  "  Take  away,  from  upon  me ;"  the  idea  being 
"I  bat  of  a  burden  pressing  upon  the  bearer.  So  Isaiah  L  14, 
•■■  They  are  a  trouble  unto  me  {lit.,  a  burden  upon  me): 
I'1  'am  weary  to  bear  them."  the  noise  of  thy  songs— the 
i    ymns   and    Instrumental    music   on   sacred    occasions 

'    re  to  me  nothing  but  a  disagreeable  noise.     I  will   n<.l 
[II  ksar— Isaiah    substitutes    "prayers"    (Isaiah    1.  id)    lor 
i   be  "  songs  "  and  "melody  "  here;   but,  like  Amos,  closes 
•*    rlth    "I  will   not   hear."     24.  Judgment —justice,     run 
own— lit.,  roll,  i.  e.,  flow  abundantly  (Isaiah  48.  IK).    With- 
out the  desire  to  fulfil  righteousness  in  the  offerer,  the 
acrlfioe  Is  hateful  to  God  (1  Samuel  15.  22;  Psalm  Gt>.  18; 
losea  6.  6;   Micah  6.  8).    35,  36.  Have  ye  offered,  Ac.— 
id  fee:  ye  have.     "But  (all  the  time  with  strange  lncon- 
ti   latency)  ye  have  borne  (aloft  in  solemn  pomp)  the  taber- 
oi  lacle  (i.  e.,  the  portable  shrine,  or  model  tabernacle :  small 
it  uough  not  to  be  detected  by  Moses;  cf.  Acts  19.  24)  ol  your 
4  Jolech"  (that  idol  is  "pour"  god;  I  am  not,  though  ye  go 
(trough  the  form  of  presenting  offerings  to  me).    The 
loestion,  "  Have  ye,"  Is  not  a  denial  (for  they  did  offer  in 
to  wilderness  to  Jehovah  sacrifices  of  the  cattle  which 
toy  took  with  them  In  their  nomad  life  there,  Exodus 
1  4 ;  Numbers  7.  and  9.  1,  <fcc),  but  a  strong  affirmation 
5f.  I  Samuel  2.  27, 28 ;  Jeremiah  31.  20 ;  Eseklel  20.  4).    The 
in  of  Israel  In  Amos'  time  is  the  very  sin  of  their  foro- 
•thers,  mocking  God  with  worship,  whilst  at  the  same 
lmt>  worshipping  Idols  (cf.  Ezeklel  20.  89).   It  was  clandest- 
ine in  Moses'  time,  else  he  would  have  put  It  down;  he 
^aa  aware  generally  of  their  unfaithfulness,  though  not 
i:uo  wing  the  particulars  (Deuteronomy  31.  21,  27).    Moiecn 
I;     Okies*  —  Molech    means    king,    answering    to    /*/,»»» 


[Bkngel];  the  Sun  (Jablonsbi];  Saturn,  the  same  at 
"Chlun,"  [Maubeb.]  The  LXX.  translate  "Chi an"  late 
Remphan,  as  Stephen  quotes  it  (Acts  7.  42,  43).  The  same 
god  had  often  different  names.  Molecli  is  the  Ammonite 
name ;  Chiun,  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name,  written  also 
Chevan.  In  an  Arabic  lexicon  Ohiun  means  austere;  so 
astrologers  represented  Saturn  as  a  planet  baleful  In  his 
influence.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  offered  human  sacrifices 
to  him,  children  especially;  so  idolatrous  Israel  also. 
Rimmon  was  the  Syrian  name  (2  Kings  5. 18) ;  pronounced 
as  Remvan,  or  "  Remphan,"  Just  as  Chiun  was  also  Chevan. 
Molech  had  the  form  of  a  king;  Chevan,  or  Chlun,  of  a 
star.  [Grotius.J  Remphan  was  the  Egyptian  name  for 
Saturn:  henoe  the  LXX.  translator  of  Amos  gave  the 
Egyptian  name  for  the  Hebrew,  being  an  Egyptian, 
[Hodiub  II.  Bibl  4. 115.]  The  same  as  the  Nile,  of  which 
the  Egyptians  made  the  star  Saturn  the  representative. 
[Harenbero.J  Bknokl  considers  Remphan  or  Rephan 
akin  to  Terapfiim  and  Remphit,  the  name  of  a  king  ol 
Egypt.  The  Hebrews  became  Infected  with  Sabeanlsm, 
the  oldest  form  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Saba  or 
starry  hosts  in  their  stay  in  the  Arabian  desert,  where  Job 
notices  its  prevalence  (Job  31.  26);  in  opposition,  in  v.  27, 
Jehovah  declares  Himself  "  the  God  of  hosts."  the  star 
of  your  god— R.  Isaac  Caro  says  all  the  astrologers  rep- 
resented Saturn  as  the  star  of  Israel.  Probably  there  was 
a  figure  of  a  star  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  the  idol,  to 
represent  the  planet  Saturn  ;  heace  "  linages"  correspond 
to  "star"  in  the  parallel  clause.  A  star  in  hieroglyphics 
represents  God  (Numbers  24.  17).  Irtmges  are  either  a 
Hebraism  for  image,  or  refer  to  the  many  images  made  to 
represent  Chiun.  37.  beyond  Damascus— in  Acts  7,  43  It 
Is  "beyond  Babylon,"  which  Includes  beyond  Damascus. 
In  Amos'  time,  Damascus  was  the  object  of  Israel's  fear 
because  of  the  Syrian  wars.  Babylon  was  not  yet  named 
as  the  place  of  tlielr  captivity.  Stephen  supplies  this 
name.  Their  place  of  exile  was  in  fact,  as  he  states,  "6*- 
yorui  Babylon,"  iu  Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  Gozan, 
and  In  the  cities  of  the  Medes  (2  Kings  17.  6;  cf.  here  ch.  L 
5;  4.8;  6.14).  The  road  to  Assyria  lay  through  "  Damascus." 
It  is  therefore  specified,  that  not  merely  shall  they  be  car- 
ried captives  to  Damascus,  as  they  had  been  by  Syrian 
kings  (2  Kings  10.  32, 33;  13. 7),  but,  beyond  that,  to  a  regioa 
whence  a  return  was  not  so  possible  as  from  Damascus. 
They  ware  led  captive  by  Satan  into  Idolatry,  therefore 
God  caused  them  to  go  captive  among  Idolaters.  Cf.  S 
Kings  15.  29;  16.  9;  Isaiah  8.  4,  whence  it  appears  Tlglath- 
pileser  attacked  Israel  and  Damascus  at  the  same  time  at 
Ahaz's  request  (Amos  8. 11). 

CHAPTEE    VI. 

Ver.  1-14.  Denunciation  of  both  thb  Sibtkx  Na- 
tions (E8PECIALLT  THEIR  NOBLES)  FOB  WANTON  S»CU- 
BITY—  ZlON,  AS  WELL  AS  SAKAKIA:  THBBAT  OF  THB  ESX- 

i lb:  Ruin  of  their  Palaces  and  Slaughter  of  tm 
People  :  their  Perverse  Injustice.  1.  named  chief  ef 
the  nations  — i.e.,  you  nobles,  so  eminent  In  Influence, 
that  your  names  are  celebrated  among  the  chief  nations. 
[Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  Hebrew, "  Men  designated  by  name 
among  the  first-fruits  of  the  nations,"  i.e.,  men  of  note  la 
Israel,  the  people  chosen  by  God  as  first  of  the  nation*. 
(Exodus  19.  5;  ct  Numbers  24.  20).  [Pisoator.J  ro  whom 
.  .  .  Israel  came — i.e.,  the  princes  to  whom  the  Israelites 
used  to  repair  for  the  decision  of  controversies,  recog- 
nising their  authority.  [Maubeb.]  I  prefer  to  refer 
"which"  to  the  antecedent  "Zlon"»nd  "Hamarta  ;"  then* 
were  esteemed  "chief"  strongholds  among  the  heathen 
nations  "to  whom  .  .  .  Israel  came"  when  it  entered 
Canaan;  v.  2  accords  with  this.  3.  Calneh— ou  the  east 
oank  of  the  Tigris.  Once  powerful,  but  recently  subju- 
gated by  Assyria  (Isaiah  10.  9;  about  B.  o.  794).  Hamath— 
subjugated  by  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  14.  251.  Also  i»y  Aw- 
ay rla  subsequently  (2  Kings  18.  34).  Cf.  v.  14,  below.  Oath- 
subjugated  by  Usziah  (2  Chronicles  28.6).  *.  b«  Oiejr  bat- 
ter—no. Their  so  recent  subjugation  renders  it  neediest 
for  me  to  tell  you  th«?y  are  not.  And  yet  they  once  w>er* 
Kllli  they  ©on Id  not  defend  themselves  against  tho  enemr 
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Sow  vain,  then,  your  secure  confidence  In  t  he  strength  of 
(founts  Zlon  and  Samaria !  He  takes  cities  respectively 
■oat,  north,  south,  and  west  of  Israel  (of.  Nahum  3.  8).  3. 
Ye  persuade  yourselves  that  "the  evil  day"  foretold  by 
the  prophets  Is  "far  off,"  though  they  declare  It  near 
(Keeklel  12.  22,  27).  Ye  in  your  Imagination  put  It  far  off, 
and  therefore  bring  near  violent  oppression,  suffering  It  to 
tit  enthroned,  as  It  were,  among  yon  (Psalm  94.  20).  The 
notion  of  Judgment  being  far  off  has  always  been  an  ln- 
oentlve  to  the  sinner's  recklessness  of  living  (Eccleslastes 
6.  12,  IS;  Matthew  24.  48).  Yet  that  very  recklessness 
brings  near  the  evil  day  which  he  puts  far  off.  "  Ye  bring 
on  fever  by  your  Intemperance,  and  yet  would  pat  It  far 
off."  [Calvin.]  4.  (See  ch.  2.  8.)  bed*  of  ivory— <.«., 
adorned,  or  inlaid,  with  Ivory  (ch.  S.  16).  stretch  them, 
selves— in  luxurious  self-indulgence.  Iambi  out  of  the 
flock— picked  out  as  the  choicest,  for  their  owners'  selfish 
gratification.  5.  chant — lit.,  mark  distinct  sound*  and  tones. 
▼lol— the  lyre,  or  lute.  Invent  .  .  .  instrument*  ,  .  .  like 
Dnvid— they  fancy  they  equal  David  In  musical  skill  (1 
Chronicles  23.  5;  Nehemiah  12.  36).  They  defend  their 
luxurious  passion  for  music  by  his  example:  forgetting 
that  he  pursued  this  study  when  at  peace  and  free  from 
danger,  and  that  for  the  praise  of  God ;  but  they  pursue 
for  their  own  self-gratification,  and  that  when  God  Is 
angry  and  ruin  is  Imminent.  6.  drink  .  .  .  in  bowls— 
In  the  large  vessels  or  basins  in  which  wine  was  mixed; 
not  satisfied  with  the  smaller  cups  in  which  it  was  ordi- 
narily drunk,  after  having  been  poured  from  the  large 
mixer,  chief  ointments  —  {.  e.,  the  most  costly:  not  for 
health  or  cleanliness,  but  wanton  luxury,  not  grieved 
fur  the  affliction  of  Joseph — lit.,  the  breach,  i.e.,  the  na- 
tional wound  or  calamity  (Psalm  60.  2;  Ezeklel  34.  4)  of 
the  house  of  Joseph  (ch.  5. 6);  resembling  In  this  the  heart- 
lessness  of  their  forefathers,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  towards 
Joseph,  "eating  bread"  whilst  their  brother  lay  in  the 
pit,  and  then  selling  him  to  Ishmaelites.  7.  Therefore 
.  .  .  shall  they  go  captive  with  the  nrst— As  they  were 
first  among  the  people  in  rank  (v.  1),  and  anointed  them- 
selves "with  the  chief  ointments"  (v.  6),  so  shall  they  be 
among  the  foremost  in  going  into  captivity,  banquet— 
tit.,  the  merry-making  shout  of  revellers;  from  an  -*4raWc 
root,  to  cry  out.  In  the  Hebrew,  "Mareeach,"  here, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  "  Mlzraqu,"  bowls  (v.  6).  them  that 
stretched  themselves— on  luxurious  couches  (v.  4).  8. 
the  excellency  of  Jacob — (Psalm  17.  4.)  The  sanctuary 
which  was  the  great  glory  of  the  covenant  people  [Vatab- 
lus]  (Ezeklel  24.  21).  The  priesthood,  and  kingdom,  and 
dignity,  conferred  on  them  by  God.  These,  salth  God,  are 
of  no  account  In  my  eyes  towards  averting  punishment. 
[Calvin.]  hate  his  palaces — as  being  the  store-houses  of 
"robbery"  (ch.  3.  10,15).  How  sad  a  change  from  God's 
love  of  Zion's  gates  (Psalm  87.  2)  and  palaces  (Psalm  48.  8, 
13),  owing  to  the  people's  sin!  the  city— collectively : 
both  Zion  and  Samaria  (v.  1).  all  that  la  therein— lit.,  its 
fulness:  the  multitude  of  men  and  of  riches  in  It  (cf.  Psalm 
34. 1).  0.  If  as  many  as  ten  (Levltious  26.  26;  Zecharlah  8. 
28)  remain  in  a  house  (a  rare  case,  and  only  in  the  scattered 
villages,  as  there  will  be  scarcely  a  house  in  which  the 
enemy  will  leave  any),  they  shall  all,  to  a  man,  die  of  the 
plague,  a  usual  con<:omltant  of  war  in  the  East  (Jeremiah 
24. 10;  44. 13;  Ezeklel  6.  11).  10.  a  man's  uncle— the  near- 
est relative*  had  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead  (Genesis  25. 
•  ;  36.  29;  Judges  16.  31).  No  nearer  relative  was  left  of  this 
man  than  an  uncle,  and  he  that  burnetii  him — the  un- 
cle, who  Is  also  at  the  same  time  the  one  that  burneth  him 
(one  of  the  "ten,"  v.  9).  Burial  was  the  usual  Hebrew 
mode  of  disposing  of  their  dead.  But  In  cases  of  necessity, 
M  when  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  took  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  three  sons  from  the  walls  of  Beth-shan  and  burned 
them  to  save  them  from  being  Insulted  by  the  Philistines, 
burning  was  practised.  So  in  this  case,  to  prevent  conta- 
gion, the  bones— i.  *.,  the  dead  body  (Genesis  SO.  25).  Per- 
haps here  there  is  an  allusion  In  the  phrase  to  the  emaci- 
ated condition  of  the  body,  which  was  little  else  but  skin 
and  bones,  aay  unto  him  that  is  by  the  side*  of  the 
■stur — i.  <-.,  to  the  only  one  left  of  the  ten  in  the  interior  of 
tiU  hau.t  fMAUREKj  (cf.  Note,  Isaiah  14.  IS).  Hold  thy 
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rentrue  .  .  .  we  may  not  .  .  .  mention  .  .  .  mm    \m\ 

After  receiving  the  reply,  that  none  Is  left  besides  the 
addressed,  when  the  man  outside  fancies  the  man  stl 
surviving  inside  to  be  on  the  point,  as  was  customary,  < 
expressing  devout  gratitude  to  God  who  spared  him,  tr 
man  outside  interrupts  him,  "  Hold  thy  tongue  1  for  the; 
Is  not  now  cause  for  mentioning  with  praise  (Joshaa  23, 
the  name  of  Jehovah  ;"  for  thou  also  must  die;  as  all  tl 
ten  are  to  die  to  the  last  man  (v.  9;  cf.  ch.  8. 8).  Forinerl 
ye  boasted  in  the  nume  of  Jehovah,  as  if  ye  were  H 
peculiar  people;  now  ye  shall  be  silent  and  shudder  at  H 
name,  as  hostile  to  you,  and  as  one  from  whom  ye  wish  to  I 
hidden  (Revelation  6.  16).  [CALVIN. J  11.  commanded 
and  he  will  smite— His  word  of  command,  when  om 
given,  cannot  but  be  fulfilled  (Isaiah  55. 11).  His  mere  woi 
is  enough  to  smite  with  destruction,  great  home  .  . .  litt 
house— He  will  spare  none,  great  or  small  (cu.  3.  U 
Jzkome  Interprets  the  great  house  as  Israel,  and  the  smc 
house  as  Judah :  the  former  being  reduced  to  branches  i 
ruins,  lit., small  drops;  the  latter,  though  injured  with  cle) 
or  rents,  which  threaten  Its  fall,  yet  still  permitted  to  man 
13.  In  turning  judgment  (Justice)  into  gall  (poison),  at 
righteousness  into  hemlock  (or  wormwood ;  bitter  and  no; 
lous),  ye  act  as  perversely  as  If  one  were  to  make  horses 
run  upon  a  rook  or  to  plough  with  oxen  there.  [Uadker.]  1 
horses  and  oxen  are  useless  on  a  rock,  so  ye  are  incapab 
of  fulfilling  Justice.  [Gbotius.]  Ye  Impede  the  course  i 
God's  benefits,  because  ye  are  as  It  were  a  hard  rock  c 
which  His  favour  cannot  run.  "Those  that  will  not  I 
tilled  as  fields,  shall  be  abandoned  as  rocks."    [Calvtj 

13.  rejoice  in  a  tiling  of  naught — i.  e.,  In  your  vain  ai 
fleeting  riches.    Have  we  not  taken  to  us  horns — i 
acquired  power,  so  as  to  conquer  our  neighbours  (2  Kin 

14.  25).  Horns  are  the  Hebrew  symbol  of  power,  being  tl 
Instrument  of  strength  in  many  animals  (Psalm  75.  II 
14.  from  the  entering  in  of  Ha  ninth — the  point  Of  e 
trance  for  an  Invading  army  (as  Assyria)  into  Israel  fro 
the  north ;  specified  here,  as  Hamath  had  been  Just  befo. 
subjugated  by  Jeroboam  II.  (v.  2).  Do  not  glory  in  y«! 
recently-acquired  city,  for  it  shall  be  the  startlng-poLi 
for  the  foe  to  afflict  you.  How  sad  the  contrast  to  tl 
feast  of  Solomon  attended  by  a  congregation  from  to 
same  Hamath,  the  most  northern  boundary  of  Israel, 
the  Nile,  the  river  of  Egypt,  the  most  southern  boucdar; 
unto  the  river  of  the  wilderness  i,  «.,  to  Kedron,  whit 
empties  Itself  into  the  north  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  belo 
Jerloho  (2  Chronicles  28. 15),  the  southern  boundary  of  tl 
ten  tribes  (2  Kings  14.25,  "from  the  entering  of  Hamai 
unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "X  [Maubeb,]  To  the  river  JVt 
which  skirts  the  Arabian  wilderness,  and  separates  Egy 
from  Canaan.  [Gbotius.]  If  this  verse  Includes  Juda 
as  well  as  Israel  (cf.  v.  1,  Zion  and  Samaria),  Gbotius'  vie 
Is  correct ;  and  it  agrees  with  1  Kings  8.  65. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

Ver.  1-9.  Chapters  7.,  8.,  9.,  contain  Visions,  with  thv 
Explanations.    Ch.  7.  consists  of  two  parte :  first  (v.  1-4 
Pbophecies   illustbatkd   by  thbkb  symbols  :    (1), 
vision  of  grasshoppers  or  young  locusts,  which  devour  tl 
grass,  but  are  removed  at  Amos'  entreaty ;  (2),  Fire  dryli 
up  even  the  deep,  and  withering  part  of  the  land,  but  r 
moved  at  Amos'  entreaty ;  (8),  A  plumb-line  to  mark  tl 
buildings  for  destruction.  Secondly  (v.  10-17),  Nabbatii 
of  Amaziah's  Interruption  of  Amos  in  Consequbwi   '' 
of  the  foregoing   Prophecies,  and   Prediction  < 
HIS  Doom.     1.  showed  .  .  .  inei  and,  behold--the  San    ** 
formula  prefaces  the  three  visions  in  this  chapter,  ax    " 
the  fourth  in  ch.  8.  1.    grasshoppers — rather,  locusts  in  tl 
caterpillar  state,  from   a   Hebrew  root,  to  creep  forth; 
the  autumn  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  earth ;  In  tl 
spring   the   young   come   forth.      [Maubeb.]      th#  lac*    * 
growth— viz.,  of  grass,  which  comes  up  after  the  mowln 
They  do  not  In  the  East  mow  their  grass  and  make    hi    N 
of  it,  but  cut  It  off  the  ground  as  they  require   It.    tl 
king's   mowing*— the  first-fruits    of  the  mown  grai    *• 
tyrannically  exacted  by  the  king  from  the  peopia. 
literal  locusts,  as  in  Joel,  are  probably  syiDbols  of  hu 
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(  Foes :  tliUR  t  he  growth  of  grass  after  the  king's  mowing*  will 
u  Wean  the  political  revival  of  Israel  under  /eroboam  II.  (3 
>n  tings  14. 25),  after  It  had  been  mown  down,  as  It  were,  by 
lffi"'  Bazael  and  Ben-hadad  of  8yrla  (2  Kings  18. 8).  [Grotitjs.] 
n'    t.  by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise  *— If  thou,  O  God,  dost  not 

.  [pare,  how  can  Jacob  maintain  hit  ground,  rednoed  as  he  Is 


ay  repeated  attacks  of  the  Assyrians,  and  ere  long  about 


to  be  Invaded  by  the  Assyrian  Pul  (2  Kings  15. 19, 20)  T 
'"!  Ualah  51. 19.    The  mention  of 


Ct 


I«»m  „..  *-.    - ~.     Jo*ob  "  as  a  plea  that  God 

ihould  "remember  for  them  His  covenant"  with  their 
°,    brefatt.er,  the  patriarch  (Psalm  106.  45).    he  U  small— re- 
'.".  Inoed  in  numbers  and  In  strength,    3.  repeated  for  this 
-4.  e.,  of  this.    The  change  -vas  not  In  the  mind  of  God 
*  Numbers  2. 19 ;  James  1. 17),  but  in  the  effect  outwardly. 
1  Jod  unchangeably  does  That  is  Just;  it  Is  Just  that  He 
ihould  hear  Intercessory  prayer  (James  5.  16-18),  as  it 
would  have  been  Just  'or  him  to  have  let  Judgment  take 
Hjp*  course  at  once  on  the  guilty  nation,  but  for  the  prayer 
f  one  or  two  righteous  men  in  it  (cf.  Genesis  18.  28-83;  I 
mnel  15. 11 ;  Jeremiah  42. 10).    The  repentance  of  the  sin- 
er,  and  God's  regard  to  His  own  attributes  of  mercy  and 
venanted  love,  also  cause  God  outwardly  to  deal  with 
lin  as  if  he  repented  (Jonah  8. 10),  whereas  the  change  in 
tward  dealing  is  in  strictest  harmony  with  God's  own 
ichangeabieness.    It  shall  not  be — Israel's  utter  over- 
row    now.      Pul   was    Influenced    by   God   to    accept 
m  money  and  withdraw  from  Israel.    4.  called  to  contend 
•p.  e.,  with    Israel  Judicially   (Job  9.  8;    Isaiah   68.  18 j 
Ezekiel  88.  22).      He  ordered  to  come   at   His  call   the 
infliction  of  punishment  by  fire  on  Israel,  i.  «.,  drought 
flfof.  ch.  4.  6-11),    [Maubib.]    Rather,  war  (Numbers  21.  28), 
'wtz.,  Tiglath-pileser.    [Grotitj9.]    devoured  the  .  .  .  deep 
— i.  «.,  a  great  part  of  Israel,  whom  he  carried  away. 
Writers  are  the  symbol  for  many  people  (Revelation  17. 15). 
■id  ent  up  a  part— -viz.,  all  the  land  (cf.  ch.  4.  7)  of  Israel 
east  af  Jordan  (1  Chronicles  5.  26 ;  Isaiah  9. 1).    This  was  a 
worse  Judgment  than  the  previous  one :  the  locusts  ate  up 
the  grass :    the  Are  not  only  affects  the  surface  of  the 
pound,  but  burns  up  the  very  roots  and  reaches  even  to 
„  the  deep.    7.  wall  made  by  a  plumb-line— vie.,  perpen- 


dicular.   8.  plumb-line  In  .  .  .  midst  of  .  .  .  Israel — no 

ionger  are  the  symbols,  as  in  the  former  two,  stated  gen- 
eral'}";  this  one  is  expressly  applied  to  Israel.  God's 
long  suffering  Is  worn  out  by  Israel's  perversity:  so  Amos 
oeh*es  to  Intercede  (cf.  Genesis  18.  88).  The  plummet-line 
was  used  not  only  in  building,  but  In  destroying  houses 
(2  Kings  21.  13;  Isaiah  28.  17;  84.  11 ;  Lamentations  2. 8).  It 
denotes  that  God's  Judgments  are  measured  out  by  the 
exnetest  rules  of  Justice.  Here  it  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  i.  «.,  the  Judgment  is  not  to  be  confined  to  an  outer 
part  of  Israel,  as  by  Tiglath-pileser;  it  is  to  reach  the  very 
lent  re  This  was  fulfilled  when  Shalmaneser,  after  a 
three  years'  siege  of  Samaria,  took  it,  and  carried  away 
Israel  captive  finally  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  17.8,5,6,23). 
not  .  .  .  pass  by  .  .  .  any  more — not  forgive  them  any 
more  (ch.  8.  2;  Proverbs  19.  11;  Mlcah  7.  18).  9.  high 
j  places— dedicated  to  idols,  of  Isaac — they  boasted  of 
their  following  the  example  of  their  forefather  Isaac,  In 

l  !  erecting  high  places  at  Beer-sheba  (ch.  5.  5;  cf.  Genesis  26. 
28,  24;  46.  1);  but  he  and  Abraham  erected  them  before 
the  temple  was  appointed  at  Jerusalem;  and  to  God, 

J  |  whereas  they  did  so,  after  the  temple  had  been  fixed  as 
the  only  place  for  sacrifices ;  and  to  idols.  In  the  Hebrew 
here  Isaac  is  written  with  s.  Instead  of  the  usual  ts;  both 
forms  mean  laughter;  the  change  of  spelling  perhaps  ex- 
presses that  their  "high  places  of  Isaac"  may  be  well  so 
called,  but  not  as  they  meant  by  the  name;  for  they  are 
only  fit  to  be  laughed  at  in  scorn.  Probably,  however, 
the  mention  of  "Isaac"  and  "Israel"  simply  expresses 
that  these  names,  which  their  degenerate  posterity 
boasted  in  as  If  ensuring  their  safety,  will  not  save  them 
»nd  their  idolatrous  "sanctuaries"  on  which  they  de- 
pended from  ruin  (cf.  ch.  8.  14).  house  of  Jeroboam 
with  .  .  .  sword— fulfilled  in  the  extinction  of  Zacha- 
rlah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  last  of  the  descendant*  of 
Jeroboam  L,  who  had  originated  the  Idolatry  of  the  calves 
8  Kings  15.  8-10). 
MM7.    Amakiah's  Charge  agaikst  Aim:  «is  Doom 


roRKTOLD.  10.  priest  of  Beth-el-  chief  priest  of  itu 
royal  sanctuary  to  the  calves  at  Beth-el.  These  being  as 
engine  of  state  policy  to  keep  Israel  separate  from  Judab 
Amaziah  construes  Amos'  words  against  them  as  treason. 
Bo  In  the  case  of  Elijah  and  Jeremiah  (1  Kings  18. 17 ;  Jer» 
mlah  87. 18, 14).  8o  the  antitype  Jesus  was  charged  (John 
19.  12);  political  expediency  being  made  in  all  age*  th» 
pretext  for  dishonouring  God  and  persecuting  Hi*  iter 
vants  (John  11.  48-50).  So  in  the  case  of  Paul  (Acts  17.  6,  7 
24.  6).  In  the  midst  of  .  .  .  Israel— probably  alluding  U 
Amos'  own  words,  "  in  the  midst  of  .  .  .  Israel"  (w.  8), 
foretelling  the  state's  overthrow  to  the  very  centre.  No* 
secretly,  or  in  a  corner,  but  openly,  in  the  very  centre  oj  th* 
state,.noa&  to  upset  the  whole  utterly,  land  Is  not  abla 
to  bear  all  his  words— they  are  so  many  and  so  lntotora- 
ble.  A  sedition  will  he  the  result.  The  mention  of  bis 
being  "  priest  of  Beth-el"  implies  that  it  was  for  his  on 
priestly  gain,  not  for  the  king  or  state,  he  was  so  keen. 
11.  Jeroboam  shall  die,  Ac— Amos  had  not  said  this: 
but  that  "the  house  of  Jeroboam"  should  fall  "with  the 
sword"  (v.  9).  But  Amaziah  exaggerates  the  oharge,  te 
excite  Jeroboam  against  him.  The  king,  however,  did 
not  give  ear  to  Amaziah,  probably  from  religious  awe  of 
the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  la.  Also— Besides  informing  the 
king  against  Amos,  lest  that  course  should  fall,  as  it  did, 
Amaziah  urges  the  troublesome  prophet  hlmselt  to  g» 
back  to  his  own  land  Judah,  pretending  to  advise  him  in 
friendliness,  seer— said  contemptuously  In  reference  to 
Amos'  visions  which  precede,  there  eat  bread— yon  can 
earn  a  livelihood  there,  whereas  remaining  here  you  will 
.  be  ruined.  He  Judges  of  Amos  by  his  own  selfishness,  as 
If  regard  to  one's  own  safety  and  livelihood  are  the  para- 
mount considerations.  So  the  false  prophets  (Ezekiel  18. 
19)  were  ready  to  say  whatever  pleased  their  hearers,  how- 
ever false,  for  "handfuls  of  barley  and  pieces  of  bread." 
13.  prophesy  not  again— (Ch.  2.  12.)  at  Beth-el— Am* 
zlah  wants  to  be  let  alone  at  least  in  his  own  residence 
the  king's  chapel— Beth-el  was  preferred  by  the  king  u 
Dan,  the  other  seat  of  the  calf-worship,  as  being  nearer 
Samaria,  the  capital,  and  as  hallowed  by  Jacob  of  old 
(Genesis  28.  16,  19;  85.  6,  7).  He  argues  by  Implication 
against  Amos'  presumption,  as  a  private  man,  in  speak- 
ing against  the  worship  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  that 
In  the  very  place  consecrated  to  It  for  the  king's  own  de- 
votions, king's  court — i.  «.,  residence :  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, where  the  king  holds  his  court,  and  whloh  thoa 
oughtest  to  have  reverenced.  Samaria  was  the  usual 
king's  residence:  but  for  the  convenience  of  attending 
the  calf- worship,  a  royal  palace  was  at  Beth-el  also.  14. 
I  was  no  prophet—  In  answer  to  Amazlah's  Insinuation 
(v.  12),  that  he  discharged  the  prophetical  office  to  ears 
his  "bread"  (like  Israel's  mercenary  prophets).  So  Car 
from  being  rewarded,  Jehovah's  prophets  had  to  expect 
Imprisonment  and  even  death  as  the  result  of  their 
prophesying  in  Samaria  or  Israel :  whereas  the  prophets 
of  Baal  were  maintained  at  the  king's  expense  (ct  1  Kings 
18. 19).  I  was  not,  says  Amos,  of  the  order  of  prophets,  or 
educated  In  their  schools,  and  deriving  a  livelihood  front 
exercising  the  public  functions  of  a  prophet.  I  am  a 
shepherd  (cf.  v.  15,  "flock;"  the  Hebrew  for  "herdman"  In- 
cludes the  meaning,  shepherd,  cf.  ch.  1.  1)  in  humble  posi- 
tion, who  did  not  even  think  of  prophesying  among  yon, 
until  a  Divine  call  impelled  me  to  1t.  prophet's  sen— 
i.  «.,  disciple.  Schools  of  prophets  are  mentioned  first  in  1 
Samuel;  in  the9e  youths  were  educated  to  serve  the  the- 
ocracy as  public  Instructors.  Only  in  the  kingdom  of  th« 
ten  tribes  the  continuance  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
Is  mentioned.  They  were  missionary  stations  near  the 
chief  seats  of  superstition  in  Israel,  and  associations  en- 
dowed with  the.Splrlt  of  God;  none  were  admitted  bnt 
those  to  whom  the  Spirit  had  been  previously  imparted. 
Their  spiritual  fathers  travelled  about  to  visit  the  train- 
ing-schools, and  cared  fdr  the  members  and  even  their 
widows  (2  Kings  4.  1,  2).  The  pupils  had  their  common 
board  In  them,  and  after  leaving  them  still  continued 
members.  The  offerings  which  in  Jndah  were  given  by 
the  pious  to  the  Levltes,  In  Israel  went  to  the  school*  c. 
the  prophets  (2  Kings  4.421     Prophecy  («.  g.,  KHJah  aaw* 
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SLUha)  to  Israel  was  more  connected  with  extraordinary 
•vents  than  In  Jadah,  Inasmuch  as,  In  the  absence  of  the 
legal  hierarchy  of  the  latter,  It  needed  to  have  more  pal- 
pable Divine  sanction,  sycamore — abounding  In  Pales- 
Sine  The  fruit  was  like  the  fig,  bat  Inferior;  according 
to  Punt,  a  sort  of  compound,  as  the  name  expresses,  of 
the  flg  and  the  mulberry.  It  was  only  eaten  by  the  poorest 
'of.  1  Kings  10.  27).  gatherer — one  occupied  with  their 
cultivation.  [Maurer.]  The  mode  of  cultivating  It  was, 
they  made  an  Incision  In  the  fruit  when  of  a  certain  size, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  afterwards  It  ripened  (Plott,  H. 
N.  13.  7,  14).  Gbotius  from  Jerome  says,  if  it  be  not 
plucked  off  and  "gathered"  (which  favours  English  Ver- 
Hon),  it  la  spoiled  by  gnats.  15.  took  me  as  I  followed 
the  flock— so  David  was  taken  (2  Samuel  7.  8 ;  Psalm  78. 
70,  71).  Messiah  is  the  antltyplcal  Shepherd  (Psalm  23. ; 
JohVi  10).  unto  my  people — against  [  M  auberJ ;  so  v.  18. 
Jehovah  claims  them  still  as  Sis  by  right,  though  slight- 
ing His  authority.  God  would  recover  them  to  His  ser- 
vice by  the  prophet's  ministry.  16.  drop— distil  as  the 
refreshing  drops  of  rain  (Deuteronomy  82.  2;  Ezekiel  21.2; 
of.  Mlcah  2.  6, 11).  17.  Thy  wife  shall  be  an  harlot  la 
the  eity— i.  «.,  shall  be  forced  by  the  enemy,  whilst  thou 
art  looking  on,  unable  to  prevent  her  dishonour  (Isaiah 
18. 16;  Lamentations  S.  11).  The  words,  "salth  the  Lobd," 
are  In  striking  opposition  to  "Thou  sayest"  (v.  18).  di- 
vided by  line — among  the  foe.  a  polluted  land — Israel 
regarded  every  foreign  land  as  that  which  really  her  own 
land  was  now,  "polluted"  (Isaiah  24. 5;  Jeremiah  2.7). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Vision  of  a  Basket  of  Hummer  Fruit,  .ytm- 
bolical  of  Israel's  End.  Resuming  the  series  of 
Symbols  interrupted  by  Amaziah,  Amos  adds  a 
Fourth.  The  Avarice  of  the  Oppressors  of  the 
Poor:  the  Overthrow  of  the  Nation:  the  Wish 
fob  the  Means  of  Religious  Counsel,  when  there 
SHALL  BE  A  FAMINE  OF  THE  Wobd.  1.  summer  fruit 
—Hebrew,  KUt.  In  v.  2  "end"  is  in  Hebrew  Keetz.  The 
similarity  of  sounds  Implies  that,  as  the  summer  Is 
the  end  of  the  year  and  the  time  of  the  ripeness  of 
fruits,  so  Israel  Is  ripe  for  her  last  punishment,  ending  her 
national  existence.  As  the  fruit  is  plucked  when  ripe 
from  the  tree,  so  Israel  from  her  land.  ».  end — (Ezekiel 
7.2,  8.)  3.  songs  of  .  .  .  temple— (Oh.  6,  28.)  The  Joyous 
hymns  In  the  temple  of  Judah  (or  rather,  In  the  Beth-el 
"royal  temple,"  ch. 7. 13;  for  the  allusion  Is  to  Israel,  not 
Judah,  throughout  this  chapter)  shall  be  changed  Into 
howling*.  Gbotius  translates, "  palace ; "  of.  ch.  8.  5,  as  to  the 
songs  there.  But  ch.  5. 23,  and  7. 13,  favour  English  Version. 
they  shall  cast  them  forth  with  silence —  not  as  Margin, 
''  be  silent."  It  is  an  adverb,  silently.  There  shall  be  so 
great  slaughter  as  even  to  prevent  the  bodies  being  burled. 
[Calvin.]  There  shall  be  none  of  the  usual  professional 
mourners  (ch.  5. 16),  but  the  bodies  will  be  cast  out  In  si- 
lence. Perhaps  also  it  is  meant,  terror  both  of  God  (of.  ch. 
8. 10)  and  of  the  foe  shall  close  their  lips.  4.  Hear— The 
nobles  needed  to  be  urged  thus,  as  hating  to  hear  reproof. 
swallow  up  the  needy — or,  gape  after,  i.  «.,  pant  for  their 
goods;  so  the  word  is  used,  Job  7.  2,  Margin,  te  make  the 
poor  ...  to  fall—"  that  they  (themselves)  may  be  placed 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth"  (Isaiah  5. 8).  9.  So  greedy 
are  they  of  unjnst  gain  that  they  cannot  spare  a  single 
day,  however  sacred,  from  pursuing  it.  They  are  stran- 
gers to  God  and  enemies  to  themselves,  who  love  market 
days  better  than  sabbath  days ;  and  they  who  have  lost 
piety  will  not  long  keep  honesty.  The  new  moon  (Num- 
bers 10.  Iff)  and  sabbath  were  to  be  kept  without  working 
of  trading  (Nehemlah  10.  31).  set  forth  whe«t-(«.,  "open 
•Ml"  stores  of  wheat  for  sale,  ephah— -containing  three 
seahs.  or  above  three  pecks,  making  .  .  .  small— mak- 
mg  it  below  the  Just  weight  to  purchaser*,  sbrhe!  great 
—taking  from  purchasers  a  greater  weight  of  money  than 
was  due.  Shekels  used  to  be  weighed  out  tn  payment* 
'Genesis  23.  18).  Thus  they  committed  *  double  fraud 
jgaimst  the  law  (Deuteronomy  2ft.  18,  14)  <*•  buy  .  .  .  bmm- 
tear  sM  «rai  .  .  .  pair  ofahow — <.  «.,  that  we  mny  own  pel  the 
*««>dy  fUt  munt*v.  or  any  other  thins:  «*  fio^*«c«r  UtOe 
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worth,  to  sell  themselves  tons  as  bondmen,  in  defiant    -L 
of  Leviticus  25.  39;  the   very  thing   which  brings  doi 
God's  Judgment  (ch  2.  6).    sell  the  refuse  of  .  .  .  whew 
which  contains  no  nutriment,  but  which  the  poor  eat 
a  low  price,  being  unable  to  pay  for  flour.    7.  Lord  hat 
(worn  by  tbe  excellency  of  Jacob— i.  e.,  by  Himself,  1 
whom  Jacob's  seed  glory.     [Mauexr.]     Rather,  by  tk 
spiritual  privileges  of  Israel,  the  adoption  as  His  peculls 
people  [Calvin,]  the  temple,  and  its  Hheklnah  symbol  c    -^ 
His  presence.    Cf.  ch.  6.  8,  where  it  means  Jehovah's  ten    ..„ 
pie  (cf.  ch.  4.  2).    never  forget — not  pass  by  without  pur    - ., 
lshlng  (v.  2;  Hosea  8.  13;  9.  9).    8.  the  land  .  .  .   rise  a    . 
■wholly  as  a  flood— the  land  will,  as  it  were,  be  wholl    . , 
turned  Into  a  flooding  river  (a  flood  being -the  image  o    r: 
overwhelming  calamity,   Daniel    9.    28).     cast  out   an 
drowned,  <ftc. — swept  away  and  overwhelmed,  as  the  lau    '.'. 
adjoining  the  Nile  Is  by  It,  when  flooding  (ch.  9.  6).    Tn    ... 
Nile  rises  generally  twenty  feet.    The  waters  then"oai    , 
out"  mire  and  dirt  (Isaiah  57.  20).    ».  "  Darkness"  mad 
to  rise  "at  noon"  is  the  emblem  of  great  calamities  (Jew 
mlah   15.  9;    Ezekiel  32.  7-10).     10.  baldness— a  sign  o 
Summing  (Isaiah  15.  2;  Jeremiah  48.  37;  Ezekiel  7.  18).       fl 
will  make  It  as  .  .  .  mourning  of  an  only  son — "  It, 
1 ».,  the  earth  (v.  9).    I  will  reduce  the  land  to  such  a  stat 
that  there  shall  be  the  same  occasion  for  mourning  as  whei 
parents  mourn  for  an  only  son  (Jeremiah  8.  26 ;  Zee  hartal 
12.10).    11.  famine  of .  ..  hearing  the  words  of  the  l«o»    ~ 
—a  Just  retribution  on  those  who  now  will  not  hear  th    -, 
Lord's  prophets,  nay  even  try  to  drive  them  away,  as  Am   J, 
aslah  did  (ch.  7. 12);  they  shall  look  in  vain.  In  their  dli    [ 
tress,  for  Divine  oounsel,  such  as  the  prophets  now  ofle   (|I 
(Eseklel  7.  26;  Mlcah  3.7).    CI  as  to  the  Jews'  rejection  o   '  t 
Messiah,  and  their  consequent  rejection  by  Him  (Mat 
thew  21.  -iS) ;  and  their  desire  for  Messiah  too  late  (Luto   h 
17. 23;  John  7. 84;  8. 21).    So,  the  prodigal  when  he  had  so 
Journed  a  while  In  the  "far-off  country,  began  to  be  ti   ': 
want"  In  the  "  mighty  famine"  which  arose  (Luke  15. 14 
cf.  1  Samuel  8. 1 ;  7. 2).  It  is  remarkable,  the  Jews'  rellgloi 
Is  almost  the  only  one  that  ootUd  be  abolished  against  th 
will  of  the  people  themselves,  on  account  of  Its  being  da- 
pendent  on  a  particular  place,  viz.,  the  temple.    Whei 
that  was  destroyed,  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  could  no   ', 
exist  without  it,  necessarily  ceased.  Providence  designed 
It,  that,  as  the  law  gave  way  to  the  gospel,  so  all  met 
should  perceive  It  was  so,  in  spite  of  the  Jews'  obstinate1 
rejection  of  the  gospel.     IS.   they  shall   wander  from 
sea  te  sea    4.  e.,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean 
from  east  to  west,     from  .  .  .  north  .  .  .  to  .  .  . 
where  we  might  expect  "from  north  to  south."    But  at 
alienated  was  Israel  from  Judah,  that  no  Israelite  even 
then  would  think  of  repairing  southward,  i.  «.,  to  Jerusa- 
lem for  religious  Information.    The  circuit  Is  traced  as  1b 
Numbers  84. 8,  Ac,  except  that  the  south  is  omitted.  Theli 
seeking  the  word  of  the  Lord  would  not  be  from  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  obey  God,  but  under  the  pressure  of  punishment 
18.  taint  for  thirst— viz.,  thirst  tor  hearing  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  being  destitute  of  all  other  comfort.    If  even  the 
young  and  strong  faint,  how  much  more  the  lnflrm(lsaiah 
40.80,81)!    14.  swear  by  tbe  sin   of  Samaria— viz.,  the 
calves  (Deuteronomy  9.  21 ;   Hosea  4.  15).       "  Swear   by™ 
means  to  worship  (Psalm   83.11).     Tbe   manner—  i. «.,   as 
"  the  way"  is  used  (Psalm  1S9. 24 ;  Acts  9. 2),  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship.   Thy  God,  O  Dan— the  other  golden  calf  at  Dan 
(1  Kings  22.  26-30).    llveth  .  .  .  11  veth— rather,  "  May  thy 
god  .  . .  live  . .  .  may  the  manner  .  .  .  live."  Or,  "As  (surely 
as)  thy  God,  O  Dan,  llveth."    This  Is  their  formula  when 
they  swear;  not  "May  Jehovah  live!"  or,  "As  Jehovak 
liveth!" 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-15.  Fifth  and  Last  Vdjion.  Son*  eon  eecapt 
the  running  judgment  in  any  hiding-place :  for  God  is  oninb 
present  and  ^resistible  (v.  1-8).  As  e  kingdom,  Israel  shaft 
perish  as  if  it  never  was  in  covenant  u/ith  Him :  b>U  as  tndt- 
vUUmiIi  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  not  utterly  perish.  nay,  not  ont 
of  the  least  of  the  righteous  shall  fall,  but  only  all  the  Bwwri 
(v.  7-lC).  Restoration  of  the  Jews  finally  to  their  oun%  land  aft* 
the  v»-**sra/.*t»/ktn<"rt/  of  4/ie  fallen  tabernacle  of  Ihmnd  ,   «.<«»» 
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AMOS  IX. 


Iem,  msmt  conversion  of  all  the  heathen  (v.  11-16).  1.  Lord  .  .  . 
,  4.  ;non  the  altar — viz.,  In  the  Idolatrous  temple  at  Beth-el ; 
,i_  He  calves  of  which  were  spoken  of  In  the  verse  Just  pre- 
rs|  sdlug,  of  eta.  8.  Hither  they  would  flee  for  protection 
i  ^  "om  the  Assyrians,  and  would  perish  in  the  ruins,  with 
£,|,  m  vain  object  of  their  trust.  [Hknderson.]  Jehovah 
!,.,  lands  here  to  direct  the  destruction  of  It,  them,  and  the 
m  tolatrous  nation.  He  demands  many  victims  on  the 
^l  Itsvr,  but  they  are  to  be  human  vlotlms.  Calvin  and 
, ,  Airbairn,  Ac,  make  It  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Judg- 
,  »ent  was  to  descend  both  on  Israel  and  Judah.  As  the 
^  ervloes  of  both  alike  onght  to  have  been  offered  on  the 
rtj  erusalem  temple-altar,  it  is  there  that  Jehovah  Ideally 

''  lands,  as  if  the  whole  people  were  assembled  there,  their 
1  bominations  lying  unpardoned  there,  and  crying  for 
p,    engeanoe,  though  in  fact  committed  elsewhere  (of.  Eze- 

.  tlel  8.  1-18).  This  view  harmonizes  with  the  similarity  of 
lie  vision  in  Amos  to  that  in  Isaiah  6.,  at  Jerusalem.  Also 


(HE 

to  I 


•I 


rlth  the  end  of  this  chapter  (v.  11-15),  which  applies  both 
Bo  Judah  and  Israel :  "  the  tabernacle  of  David,"  vU.,  at 

'urusalem.    His  attitude,  standing,  implies  fixity  of  pur- 

ose.  lintel — rather,  the  spherelike  capital  of  the  column. 

liAUBER.]  posts— rather,  thresholds,  as  In  Isaiah  6.  4, 
"   farffin.    The  temple  is  to  be  smitten  below  as  well  as 

-viz.,  with  the  broken  fragments  of  the  capitals  and  ool- 

imns  (cf.  Psalm  68.  21 ;  Habakkuk  8.  18).  slay  the  last  of 
*  hem— their   posterity.     [Hknt>kbsoi».J     The   survivors. 

Matjrkk.]  Jehovah's  directions  are  addressed  to  His 
.  >ngels,  ministers  of  judgment  (cf.  Ezekiel  9).  It*  that 
.  leeth  .  .  .  shall  not  flee  away— he  who  fancies  himself 

afe  and  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy  shall  be  taken  (en.  2. 

4).    a.  Though  they  dig  Into  hell— Though  they  hide 

ver  so  deeply  in  the  earth  (Psalm  189.  8).  thong**  they 
!  ilbnb  .  .  .  heaven— though  they  ascend  the  greatest 
"  Might*  (Job  20.  6,  7;  Jeremiah  51.  53;  Obadiah  4).  3.  Car- 
l—where the  forests,  and,  on  the  west  side,  the  caves, 

urnished  hiding-places  (ch.  1.  2;  Judges  6.  2;  1  Samuel  13. 

')).  the  sea — the  Mediterranean,  which  flows  at  the  foot 
Mount   Carmel;    forming  a  strong   antithesis   to  it. 

€imand  the  serpent — the  sea-serpent,  a  term  used  for 
great  water-monster  (Isaiah  27.  1).  The  symbol  of 
(  ami  oppressive  kings  (Psalm  74.  18,  14).  4.  though 
ihey  go  Into  captivity — hoping  to  save  their  lives  by 
rolun tartly  surrendering  to  the  foe.  5.  As  Amos  had 
'threatened  that  nowhere  should  the  Israelites  be  safe 
Tom  the  Divine  judgments,  he  here  shows  God's  omnipo- 
tent ability  to  execute  His  threats.  80  in  the  case  of  the 
threat  In  ch.  8.  8,  God  is  here  stated  to  be  the  first  cause 
Df  the  mourning  of  all  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  of  its  rising 
iike  a  flood,  and  of  its  being  drowned  as  by  the  flood  of  Egypt. 
8.  stories — lit.,  ascents,  i.  e.,  upper  chambers,  to  which  the 
ascent  is  by  steps  [Mauhkk];  evidently  referring  to  the 
Words,  Psalm  104.  3,  13.  Grotics  explains  it,  God's  royal 
Oirone,  expressed  in  language  drawn  from  Solomon's 
throne,  to  which  the  ascent  was  by  steps  (cf.  1  Kings  10. 
to,  19).  founded  ills  troop— viz.,  all  animate  creatures, 
'hlch  are  God's  troop,  or  host  (Genesis  2.  1),  doing  His  will 
(Psalm  103.  20,  21 ;  Joel  2. 11).  Maureb  translates,  "  His 
moult,"  i.  e.,  the  vaulted  sky,  which  seems  to  rest  on  the 
earth  supported  by  the  horizon.  7.  onto  me—  however 
great  ye  seem  to  yourselves.  Do  not  rely  on  past  privi- 
leges, and  on  my  having  delivered  you  from  Egypt,  as  if 
therefore  I  never  would  remove  you  from  Canaan.  I 
make  no  more  account  of  you  than  of  "the  Ethiopian" 
(of.  Jeremiah  18.  23).  "  Have  not  I  (who)  brought  you  outof 
Egypt,"  done  as  much  for  other  peoples?  For  instance, 
did  I  not,  bring  "the  Philistines  (Notes,  Isaiah  14.  29,  Ac.) 
from  Caphtor  (cf.  Deuteronomy  2.23;  Note,  Jeremiah  47. 
4),  where  they  had  been  bond-servants,  and  the  Syrians 
from  Kir?"  It  is  appropriate,  that  as  the  Syrians  mi- 
grated into  Syria  from  Kir  (cf.  Note,  Isaiah  22.  6),  so  they 
should  be  carried  back  captive  into  the  same  land  (Note, 
Bh.  L5;  2  Kings  16.  9),  Just  as  elsewhere  Israel  is  threat- 
ened with  a  return  to  Egypt  whence  they  had  been  deliv- 
ered. The  "Ethiopians."  Flebrcv,,  Ctishttet,  were  origin- 
ally akin  to  the  rare*  that  founded  Babylon:  the  cuneiform 
innnri pUoaw  *n  this  couflrralng  independently  the  Scrip- 


ture statement  (Genesis  10.  6,  8,  10).  8.  eyes  .  .  .  upon  thi 
sinful  kingdom— t.  e„  I  am  watching  all  its  sinful  course 
in  order  to  punish  it  (cf.  t>.  4 ;  Psalm  84. 15, 16).  not  utterly 
destroy  the  house  of  Jacob— though  as  a  "kingdom"  lh« 
nation  Is  now  utterly  to  perish,  a  remnant  Is  to  be  spared 
for  "Jacob"  their  forefather's  sake  (cf.  Jeremiah  80. 11);  U> 
fulfil  the  covenant  whereby  "  the  seed  of  Israel"  la  here- 
after to  be  "  a  nation  for  ever"  (Jeremiah  31.  86).  9.  sift— 
I  will  cause  the  Israelites  to  be  tossed  abont  through  ah 
nations  as  corn  is  shaken  about  in  a  sieve,  in  such  a  way 
however,  that  whilst  the  chaff  and  dnst  (the  wicked)  fall 
through  (perish),  all  the  solid  grains  (the  godly  elect)  re- 
main (are  preserved),  (Romans  U.  26;  ct  Note,  Jeremiah  8. 
14).  So  spiritual  Israel's  final  safety  is  ensured  (Luke  21 
82;  John  10.  28;  6.39).  10.  All  the  sinners— answering  te 
the  chaff  in  the  image  In  v.  9 ;  which  falls  on  the  earth,  la 
opposition  "  to  the  grain"  that  does  not  "  fall."  overtake 
. . .  ns—"  come  on  us  from  behind."  [M aukbr.  j  11.  iu  chat 
day— quoted  by  St.  James  (Acta  15.  16,  17),  "  After  this," 
i.  «.,  In  the  dispensation  of  Messiah  (Genesis  49.  10;  Hosea 
8.4,5;  Joel  2.28;  8.1).  tabernacle  of  David— not  "the 
house  of  David,"  whioh  is  used  of  his  affairs  when  pros- 
pering (2  Samuel  3. 1),  but  the  tent  or  booth,  expressing  the 
low  condition  to  which  his  kingdom  and  family  had 
fallen  In  Amos'  time,  and  subsequently  at  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity  before  the  restoration ;  and  secondarily,  in 
the  last  days  preceding  Israel's  restoration  under  Mes- 
siah, the  antitype  to  David  (Psalm  102. 18,  14 ;  Note,  Isaiah 
12. 1 ;  Jeremiah  80.  9 ;  Ezekiel  84.  24 ;  87.  24).  The  type  is 
taken  from  architecture  (Epheslans  2.  20).  The  restora- 
tion under  Zerubbabel  can  only  be  a  partial,  temporary 
fulfilment ;  for  It  did  not  Include  Israel,  which  nation  la 
the  main  subject  of  Amos'  prophecies,  but  only  Judah; 
also  Zerubabbel's  kingdom  was  not  independent  and  set- 
tled ;  also  all  the  prophets  end  their  prophecies  with  Mes- 
siah, whose  advent  is  the  cure  of  all  previous  disorders. 
"Tabernacle"  Is  appropriate  to  Him,  as  His  hnman  na- 
ture is  the  tabernacle  which  He  assumed  in  becoming 
Immanuel,  "  God  with  us"  (John  1. 14),  "  Dwelt,"  lit.,  tab- 
ernacled "among  us"  (cf.  Revelation  21.  8).  Some  under- 
stand "the  tabernacle  of  David"  as  that  which  David 
pitched  for  the  ark  In  Zlon,  after  bringing  it  from  Obed- 
edom's  house.  It  remained  there  all  his  reign  for  thirty 
years,  till  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  built;  whereas  the 
"tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  remained  at  Glbeon 
(2  Chronicles  1.  8),  where  the  priests  ministered  in  sacri- 
fices (1  Chronicles  16.  39).  Song  and  praise  was  the  aervloe 
of  David's  attendants  before  the  ark  (Asaph,  Ac):  a  type 
of  the  gospel  separation  between  the  sacrificial  service 
(Messiafi's  priesthood  now  in  heaven)  and  the  access  of  be- 
liever* on  earth  to  the  presence  of  God,  apart  from  the  for- 
mer (cf.  2  Samuel  6.  12-17 ;  1  Chronicles  18.  87-89  ;  2  Chroni- 
cles 1.  3).  breaches  thereof— lit.,  of  them,  i.  e.,  of  the  tehoit 
nation,  Israel  as  well  as  Judah.  as  in  .  .  .  days  of  old— og 
It  was  formerly  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when 
the  kingdom  was  in  its  full  extent  and  undivided.  l».  That 
they  may  possess  .  .  .  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the 
heathen—"  Edom,"  the  bitter  foe,  though  the  brother,  of 
Israel ;  therefore  to  be  punished  (ch.  L  11, 12).  Israel  shall 
be  lord  of  the  "remnant"  of  Edom  left  after  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter.  St.  James  quotes  It,  "That  t/te  residue 
of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,"  Ac 
For  "all  the  heathen"  nations  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  Edom:  Edom  is  the  representative  of  them  alL  The 
residue  or  remnant  In  both  cases  expresses  those  left  after 
great  antecedent  calamities  (Romans  9.  27;  Zechariab 
14.16).  Here  the  conversion  of  "all  nations"  (of  whioh 
the  earnest  was  given  In  St.  James'  time)  is  represented 
as  only  to  be  realized  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
theocracy  under  Messiah,  the  Heir  of  the  throne  oi 
David  (t>  11).  The  possession  of  the  heathen  nations  by 
Israel  Is  to  be  spiritual,  the  latter  being  the  ministers  to 
the  former  for  their  conversion  to  Messiah,  King  of  the 
Jews;  Just  as  the  first  conversions  of  heathens  were 
through  the  mlrTistry  ol  the  apostles,  who  were  Jews.  Cf- 
Isaiah  M.  3,  "  thy  seed  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles"  (cf.  laahsb 
49.  8 ;  Romans  4.  IS).  A  remnant  of  Edom  became  Jew? 
under  John   Hyroanos,  and  the  rest  amalgamated  wltfc 
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*ae  Arttilanh,  iri.o  oecame  Christiana  subsequently, 
whJeh  an  ealled  l>>  my  name — i.  e.,  who  belong  to  me,  . 
iriirmi  I  claim  as  mine  (Psalm  2.  8) ;  In  the  purposes  of 
•leoting  grace,  Quel  terms  them  already  called  by  His  name. 
Of.  the  title,  "the  children,"  applied  by  anticipation,  He- 
tarewti  %  14.  Hence  as  an  act  of  sovereign  grace,  fulfilling 
His  promlae,  It  Is  spoken  of  Qod.  Proclaim  His  title  aa 
•orerelgn,  "  the  Lord  that  doeth  this"  ("  all  these  things," 
Acta  16.  17,  viz.,  all  these  and  such  like  acts  of  sovereign 
lore).  13.  the  days  come— at  the  future  restoration  of  the 
Jaws  to  their  own  laud,  ploughman  anal]  overtake  .  ,  , 
reaper  .  .  .  treader  of  grapes  hi  in  that  Mweth — fulflll- 
tng  Leviticus  28.  5.    Such  shall  be  the  abundance  that  the 


harvest  and  vintage  can  bardly  be  gathered  before 
time  for  preparing  for  the  next  crop  shall  coma.  Iu«t.| 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  year  being  spent  In  war, 
whole  shall  be  spent  In  sowing  and  reaping  the  fruits! 
earth.  Cf.  Isaiah  66.  21-23,  as  to  the  same  period.  »«w<i 
seed — UL,  draweth  it  forth,  viz.,  from  the  sack  in  ordeil 
SOW  It.  mnjintaln  .  .  .  <lrop  sweet  wine — an  approprl  | 
Image,  as  the  vines  In  Palestine  were  trained  on  terrcl 
at  the  rides  oj  the  hills.  14.  build  the  waste  cltlee— (Isaj| 
6L4;  Ezeklel  36.  33-36.)  IS.  plant  them  ...mm 
pulled  up— (Jeremiah  82.  41.)  thy  God— Israel's;  t| 
Is  the  ground  of  their  restoration,  God's  original  ohc 
of  them  as  His,. 
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This  Is  the  shortest  book  In  the  Old  Testament.    The  name  means  "servant  of  Jehovah."    Obadlah  stands  foul    i$- 
•f  the  minor  prophets  according  to  the  Hebrew  arrangement  of  the  canon,  the  fifth  according  to  the  Greek.    Some  oc 
Bluer  be  Is  the  same  as  the  Obadiah  who  superintended  the  restoration  of  the  temple  under  Joalah,  b.  c.  627  (2  Chronic-    - 
Si.  12).    But  v.  11-10,  20  Imply  that  Jerusalem  was  by  this  time  overthrown  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  he  refer*  to  t 
cruelty  of  Edom  towards  the  Jews  on  that  occasion,  which  la  referred  to  also  In  Lamentations  4.  21,  22 ;  Ezekiel  26. . 
14,  and  85. ;  Pbttlru  137.  7.    From  comparing  v.  5  with  Jeremiah  49.  9 ;  v.  6  with  Jeremiah  49. 10;  v.  8  with  Jeremiah  49. 
it  appears  that  Jeremiah  embodied  in  his  prophecies  part  of  Obadiah'a,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  other  prophc    '' 
also  (cf.  Isaiah  15.  and  16.  with  Jeremiah  48).    The  reason  for  the  present  position  of  Obadlah  before  other  of  the  tain    ' 
prophets  anterior  In  date  Is,  Amos  at  the  close  of  his  prophecies  foretells  the  subjugation  of  Edom  hereafter  by  t 
Jews;  the  nrranger  of  the  minor  prophets  In  one  volume,  therefore,  placed  Obadlah  next,  as  being  a  fuller  statemei 
and,  as  It  were,  a  commentary  on  the  foregoing  briefer  prophecy  of  Amos  as  to  Edom  [Maubeb]  (cf.  Amos  1.  11).    T 
date  of  Obadlah 's  prophecies  was  probably  Immediately  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  668  b.  o. 
five  years  afterwards  (683  b.  c.)  Edom  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    Jeremiah  must  have  Incorporated  part  | 
Obadlah 'h  prophecies  with  his  own  Immediately  after  they  were  uttered,  thus  stamping  his  canonlclty. 

Jkromk  makes  him  contemporary  with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos.  It  is  an  argument  In  favour  of  this  view  that  Jer 
nalah  would  be  more  likely  to  insert  In  his  prophecies  a  portion  from  a  preceding  prophet  than  from  a  contemporary, 
so,  the  allusion  in  v.  11-14  will  be  to  some  one  of  the  former  captures  of  Jerusalem :  by  the  Egyptians  under  Rehoboa 
(1  Kings  14.  2-5,  26;  2  Chronicles  12.  2,  <tc.),  or  that  by  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  In  the  reign  of  Joram  (2  Chronic! 
SL  16, 17);  or  that  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  reign  of  Amazlah  (2  Chronicles  25.  22,  23;;  or  that  In  the  reign  < 
Jehoiakini  (2  Kings  24. 1,  Ac);  or  that  In  the  reign  of  Jeholachln  (2  Kings  24.  8-16).  On  all  occasions  the  Idumeans  we 
hostile  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  terms  in  which  that  enmity  la  characterized  are  not  stronger  in  Obadiah  than  in  Joel  3. 
(cf.  Obadiah  10) ;  Amos  1. 11, 12.  The  probable  capture  of  Jerusalem  alluded  to  by  Obadiah  is  that  by  Joash  and  the  I  ' 
raellte*  in  the  reign  of  Amazlah.  For  as,  a  little  before,  in  the  reign  of  the  same  Amazlah,  the  Jews  had  treat* 
harshly  the  Edomltes  after  conquering  them  in  battle  (2  Chronicles  26.  11-23),  it  is  probable  that  the  Edomltes,  in  r 
veuge.  Joined  the  Israelites  in  the  attack  on  Jerusalem.    [Ja_eokr.J 

This  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (L)  v.  1-6  set  forth  Edom's  violence  toward  his  brother  Israel  in  the  da 
ut  the  latter'*  distress,  and  his  coming  destruction  with  the  rest  of  the  foes  of  Judah ;  (II.)  e.  17-21,  the  coming  re-e 
tabllshinent  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  possessions,  to  which  shall  be  added  those  of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  and  i 
pedal  ly  those  of  Edom. 


Ver.  1-M.  Doom  of  Edom  fob  Cbuklty  to  Judah, 
Ebom's  Bkothek;  Restoration  of  thjc  Jews.  1.  Oba- 
dlah—t.  *.,  servant  of  Jehovah;  same  as  Abdeel  and  Arabic 
AM-fUlah.  'We—/  and  my  people,  heard— (Isaiah  21.  10.) 
and  aa  ambassador  Is  sent— yea,  an  ambassador  is  already 
seat,  viz.,  an  angel,  to  stir  up  the  Assyrians  (and  after- 
wards the  Chaldeans)  against  Edom.  The  result  of  the 
ambassador's  message  on  the  heathen  is,  they  simultane- 
ously exclaim,  "  Arise  ye,  and  let  as  (with  united  strength) 
rise,"  Ac.  Jeremiah  49.  14  quotes  this.  a.  I  have  made 
thee  small— thy  reduction  to  insignificance  is  as  sure  a*  1/ 
tt  were  already  accomplished;  therefore  the  past  tense  Is 
used.  [MAtr&KB,]  Edom  then  extended  from  Dedan  of 
Arabia  to  Borrah  in  the  north  (Jeremiah  49. 8, 13).  Calvin 
explains  It,  "  Whereas  thou  wast  made  by  me  an  Insig- 
nd Scant  people,  why  art  thou  so  proud"  (v.  S)  f  But  If  so, 
why  should  the  heathen  peoples  be  needed  to  subdue  one 
hi  Insignificant?  Jeremiah  49.  15,  cenfirms  Machkb's 
view  1.  clefts  of .  .  .  rock— (Song  of  Solomon  2. 14 ;  Jere- 
wl>U<  48.  98.)  The  cities  of  Edom,  and  among  them  Petra 
'Mebrma,  Hela,  meaning  rock,  2  Kings  14.  7,  Margin),  the 
'is^f'tal,  in  tne  Wady  Musa,  consisted  of  bouses  mostly  cut 
t.»  tho  rocks.  *.  exalt  thyself— or  supply  from  the  second 
«80 


clause,  "  thy  nest"  [Maubeb]  (cf.  Job  20. 6 ;  JererOah  49.  lilt 
Amos  9.  2.).  set  .  .  .  nest  among  .  .  .  stars — viz.,  on  tb| 
loftiest  hills  which  seem  to  reach  the  very  stars.  Edom 
a  type  of  Antichrist  (Isaiah  14.  13;  Daniel  8.10;  11. 
thence  will  1  bring;  thee  down — In  spite  of  thy  boast  (i 
3),  "Who  shall  bring  me  down?"  5.  The  spoliation  whic 
thou  shalt  suffer  shall  not  be  such  as  that  which  thlev 
cause,  bad  as  that  is,  for  these  when  they  have  seise 
enough,  or  all  they  can  get  in  a  hurry,  leave  the  rest,' 
nor  such  as  grape-gatherers  cause  In  a  vineyard,  for  the> 
when  they  have  gathered  most  of  the  grapes,  leave  glean 
lngs  behind, — but  It  shall  be  utter,  so  as  to  leave  thee  no 
thing.  The  exclamation,  "  How  art  thou  cut  off!"  bursting 
in  amidst  the  words  of  the  image,  marks  strongly-excite* 
feellnr.  Tlie  contrast  between  Edom  where  no  gleaning! 
shall  ii-  left,  and  Israel  where  at  the  won>t  a  gleaning  L 
left  (Isaiah  17.  6 ;  24. 13),  is  strik  lug.  6.  How  are  tfte  thine 
o/Ksau  searched  outi — by  hostile  soldiers  seeking  booty 
Cf.  with  v.  5.  6  here,  Jeremiah  49.  9, 10.  hidden  things— oj 
places.  Edom  abounded  in  such  hiding-places,  as  caf 
clefts  in  the  rock,  Ac.  None  of  these  shotJd  be  left  udm 
plored  by  the  foe.  7.  Men  of  thy  confederacy  — 4.  e. 
confederates,      brought    thee  ,  .  .  to    the  border  -  i.  &. 
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»h«n  Idnmean  ambassadors  shall  go  to  confederate  states 
*»t»S  ing  aid,  these  latter  shall  conduct  them  with  due  oer- 
tmony  to  their  border,  giving  them  empty  compliments, 
»ut  not  the  aid  required.  [Drusius.]  This  view  agrees 
with  the  context,  which  speaks  of  false  friends  deceiving 
Edom:  i.e.,  falling  to  give  help  In  need  (cf.  Job  ft.  14.  15). 
Calvin  translate*,  "have  driven,"  i.t..  shall  drive  thee; 
•hall  help  to  drive  thee  to  thy  border  on  thy  way  Into  cap- 
tivity In  foreign  lands,  the  men  thntwer«it  peace  with 
thee — lit.,  the  men  of  thy  peace.  Cf.  Psalm  41.9;  Jeremiah 
IB.  22  (Margin),  where  also  the  same  formula  occurs,  "  pre- 
vailed against  thee."  they  that  eat  thy  bread  — the 
poorer  tribes  of  the  desert  who  subsisted  on  the  bounty  of 
Edom.  Cf.  again  Psalm  41.9,  which  seems  to  have  been 
before  Obadlah's  mind;  as  his  words  were  before  Jere- 
miah's, have  laid  a  wound  under  thee—"  laid"  implies 
that  their  intimacy  was  used  as  a  snare  laid  with  a  view 
to  wound;  also,  these  guest-friends  of  Edom,  Instead  of 
the  cushions  ordinarily  laid  under  guests  at  table,  laid 
mares  to  wound,  viz.,  had  a  secret  understanding  with 
Edom's  foe  for  that  purpose.  Maurer  translates,  "a 
biare."  But  English  Version  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  which 
means,  lit.,  "a  bandage  for  a  wound."  none  understand- 
ing;—none  of  the  wisdom  for  which  Edom  was  famed  (see 
s.  K)  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  position.  In  him 
—instead  of  "  In  thee."  The  change  Implies  the  alienation 
of  God  from  Edom :  Edom  has  so  estranged  himself  from 
God,  that  He  speaks  now  of  him,  not  to  him.  8.  (Isaiah  49. 
7;  cf.  Job  5.12,  13;  Isaiah  19.3;  Jeremiah  19.7.)  In  that 
aay  .  .  .  even  destroy — heretofore  Edom,  through  its  in- 
tercourse with  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  from  its  means 
of  information  through  the  many  caravans  passing  to  and 
fro  between  Europe  and  India,  has  been  famed  for  know- 
ledge; but  In  that  day  at  last  ("even")  I  will  destroy  Its 
wise  men.  mount  of  Esau — i.  e.,  Idumea,  which  was  a 
mountainous  region.  9.  cut  off  by  slaughter — Mactksb 
translates,  "on  account  of  the  slaughter ,"  vit.,  that  in- 
flicted on  Judea  by  Edom  (cf.  v.  14).  LXX.,  Syriac  and  Vul- 
gate connect  these  words  with  v.  10, "  for  the  slaughter,  for 
Jhe  violence  fof  which  thou  art  guilty)  against  thy  bro- 
ther Jacob,"  Ac.  English  Version,  "  cut  off  by  slaughter" 
i.  e.  an  utter  cutting  off*),  answers  wall  to  "  cut  off/or  ever" 
>.  10/.  However,  the  arrangement  of  LXX.  gives  a  better 
parallelism  in  t>.  10.  "For  the  slaughter"  (1)  being  bal- 
anced in  Just  retribution  by  "  thou  shalt  be  out  off  for  ever" 
(4);  as  "  For  thy  violence  (not  so  bad  as  slaughter)  against 
thy  brother  Jacob"  (2)  is  balanced  by  "  shame  (not  so  bad 
as  being  cut  off)  shall  cover  thee'*  (3).  Shame  and  extinc- 
tion shall  repay  violence  and  slaughter  (Matthew  26.52; 
Revelation  18. 10).  Cf.  as  to  Edom's  violence,  Psalm  187. 
7;  Ezeklel  25.12;  Amos  1. 11.  10.  against  thy  brother— 
this  aggravates  the  sin  of  Esau,  that  it  was  against  him 
who  was  his  brother  by  birth  and  by  circumcision.  The 
posterity  of  Esau  followed  In  the  steps  of  their  father's 
hatred  to  Jacob  by  violence  against  Jacob's  seed  (Genesis 
17. 41).  Jacob — not  merely  his  own  brother,  but  his  twin 
brother  ;  hence  the  name  Jacob  Is  here  put  emphatically, 
not  Israel.  Cf.  Deuteronomy  23. 7  for  the  opposite  feel- 
ing which  Jacob's  seed  was  commanded  to  entertain  to- 
wards Edom's.  shame  .  .  .  cover  thee — (Psalm  85.  28;  69. 
7.)  for  ever— {Isaiah  34.10;  Ezeklel  85.9;  Malachl  L4.) 
Idumea,  as  a  nation,  should  be  "cut  off  for  ever,"  though 
the  land  should  be  again  inhabited.  11.  thou  stoodest 
•ti  the  other  side — In  an  attitude  of  hostility,  rather  than 
the  sympathy  which  became  a  brother,  feasting  thine  eyes 
(see  v.  12)  with  the  misery  of  Jacob,  and  eagerly  watching 
Sor  his  destruction.  So  Messiah,  the  antitype  to  Jerusa- 
lem, abandoned  by  His  kinsmen  (Psalm  88.11).  strangers 
—the  Philistines,  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Ac. 
[3  Chronicles  21. 16) ;  the  Syrians  in  the  reign  of  Joanh  of 
Judah  (2  Chronicles  24.  24);  the  Chaldeans (2 Chronicles  86). 
tarried  .  .  .  captive  his  forces— bis  "host"  (v.  20):  the 
multitude  of  Jerusalem's  inhabitants,  east  lots  upon 
Jerusalem — (Joel  8.  8.)  So  Messiah,  Jerusalem's  antitype, 
1»d  bis  only  earthly  possessions  cast  lot*  for  (Psalm  22. 
*)  1*.  talked  on — with  malignant  pleasure,  and  a  brn- 
al  stare.  So  the  antitypes,  Messiah's  foes  (Psalm  22.  17). 
Kavthrs.  1rxmslat*s,  as  Margin,  "  thou  shooldest  not  look" 


any  more.  English  Version  agrees  with  the  context  bette? 
the  day  of  thy  brother— his  day  of  calamity.  bc«ao*«  ■ 
stranger— i.  e.,  was  banished  as  an  alien  from  his  own 
land.  God  sends  heavy  calamities  on  those  who  rejoles 
in  the  calamities  of  their  enemies  (Proverbs  17.6;  34. 17, 18). 
Contrast  the  opposite  conduct  of  David  and  of  the  Dlvlns 
Son  of  David  In  a  like  case  (Psalm  85.  18-15).  spoken 
proudly— lit.,  made  great  the  mouth:  proudly  Insulting  the 
fallen  (Ezeklel  35. 13,  Margin;  cf.  1  Samuel  2. 1;  Revelatlora 
18.  6).  13.  substance— translated  "forces"  in  v.  11.  14. 
stood  In  the  crowway,  to  cut  off  those  of  his  (Judah's) 
that  did  escape— the  Jews  naturally  fled  by  the  crossways 
(Maurer  translates,  "narrow  mountain  passes")  well 
known  to  them,  to  escape  to  the  desert,  and  through  Edom 
to  Egypt;  but  the  Edomltes  stood  ready  to  Intercept  ths 
fugitives,  and  either  kill  or  "deliver  them  up"  to  the  foe, 
15.  For— resumptive  In  connection  with  v.  10,  whereis. 
Edom  was  threatened  with  cutting  off  for  ever,  the  day  of 
the  "Lord— the  day  in  which  He  will  manifest  Himself  as 
the  Righteous  Punlsher  of  the  ungodly  peoples  (Joel  3. 141 
The  "all"  shows  that  the  fulfilment  is  not  exhausted  Is 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  surrounding  nations  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but.  as  in  Jc*i 
8. 14,  and  Zeoharlah  12.  3,  that  the  last  Judgment  to  come 
on  the  nations  confederate  against  Jerusalem  is  referred  to. 
as  thou  hnstdone,  It  shall  be  done  unto  thee— the  right- 
eons  principle  of  retribution  in  kind  (Leviticus  24.17; 
Matthew  7.  2 ;  cf.  Judges  1. 6,  7 ;  8. 19 ;  Esther  7. 10).  thy  re- 
ward—the  reward  of  thy  deed  (cf.  Isaiah  3. 9-11).  16.  ye  .  ,  . 
upon  my  holy  mountain— a  periphrasis  for,  "ye  Jews" 
[Macker j,  whom  Obadiah  now  by  a  sudden  apostropbs 
addresses.  The  clause,  "upon  my  holy  mountain,"  ex- 
presses the  reason  of  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  Judah's 
foes,  viz.,  that  Jerusalem  Is  God's  holy  mountain,  the  seat 
of  His  temple,  and  Judah  His  covenant  people.  Jeremiah 
49. 12,  which  is  copied  from  Obadiah,  establishes  this  view 
(cf.  1  Peter  4.  17).  as  ye  have  drunk,  Ac — viz.,  the  cup  of 
wrath,  being  dispossessed  of  your  goods  and  places  as 
a  nation,  by  Edom  and  all  the  heathen ;  so  shall  all  the 
heathen  (Edom  Included)  drink  the  same  cup  (Psalm 
60.8;  Isaiah  51.17,  22;  Jeremiah  13.12,  13;  25.15-83;  4ft. 
12 ;  51. 7 ;  Lamentations  4.  21,  22 ;  Nahum  3.  11 ;  Ha- 
bakknk  2.16).  continually —  whereas  Judah's  calam- 
ity shall  be  temporary  (v.  17).  The  foes  of  Judah  shall 
never  regain  their  former  position  (t>.  18, 19).  swallow 
down— so  as  not  to  leave  anything  in  the  cup  of  calamity; 
not  merely  "  drink  "  (Psalm  75.  8).  be  as  though  they 
had  not  been— not  a  trace  left  of  their  national  exlstenos 
(Job  10.  19;  Psalm  87.  86;  Ezeklel  26.  21).  17.  upon  .  .  . 
Zlon  .  .  .  deliverance — both  In  the  literal  sense  and  spir- 
itual sense  (Joel  2.  32;  Isaiah  46.  16;  59.  20;  Romans  11.  26). 
Maurer  as  Margin  explains  it,  "  there  shall  be  a  remnant 
that  shall  escape."  Cf.  Isaiah  87.  82;  to  the  deliverance 
from  Sennacherib  there  described  Grottus  thinks  Oba- 
diah here  refers.  "Jerusalem  shall  not  be  taken,  and 
many  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  also  shall  find  deliver- 
ance there."  Unlike  Judah's  heathen  foes  of  whom  no 
remnant  shall  escape  (v.  9, 16),  a  remnant  of  Jews  shall 
escape  when  the  rest  of  the  nation  has  perished,  and 
shall  regain  their  ancient  "  possessions."  there  shall  be 
holiness — i. «.,  Zion  shall  be  sacrosanct  or  inviolable :  no 
more  violated  by  foreign  invaders  (Isaiah  42. 1 ;  Joel  3. 17). 
18.  Are — see  the  same  figure,  Numbers  21.  28;  Isaiah  5.  24; 
10.  17.  house  of  Jacob  .  .  .  Joseph— 4. «.,  the  two  king- 
doms, Judah  and  Ephraim  or  Israel.  [Jkbokk.]  The  two 
shall  form  one  kingdom,  their  former  feuds  being  laid 
aside  (Isaiah  11.  12,  18;  87.  22-28;  Jeremiah  8.  18;  Hosea  L 
11).  The  Jews  returned  with  some  of  the  Israelites  frvm 
Babylon,  and,  under  John  Hyrcanus,  so  subdued  and,  com- 
pelling them  to  be  circumcised,  incorporated  the  Idn- 
means  with  themselves  that  they  formed  part  of  the  na- 
tion. [Joskphttb,  18. 17,  and  12.  ll.J  This  was  but  an  earnest 
of  the  future  union  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  possession 
of  the  enlarged  land  as  one  kingdom  (Ezeklel  87.  16,  Ac). 
stubble— (Malachi  4.  1.)  10.  they  of  the  south— the  Jews 
who  in  the  coming  time  are  to  occupy  the  south  of  Judex 
shall  possess,  in  addition  to  their  own  territory,  the  ad- 
joining mountainous  region  of  Edom.    they  of  the  plain- 
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lie  Jews  who  shall  occupy  the  low  country  along  the 
Mediterranean,  south  and  south-west  of  Palestine,  shall 
poesess,  In  addition  to  their  own  territory,  the  land  of  "  the 
Philistines,"  which  rnns  as  a  long  strip  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea.  sad  they  shall  possess  the  fields  of 
Epliraim — i.  «.,  the  rightful  owners  shall  be  restored,  the 
Ephraimltes  to  the  fields  of  Ephraim.  Benjamin  shall 
possess  GUead — i. «.,  the  region  east  of  Jordan,  occupied 
formerly  by  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh.  Benja- 
min shall  possess  besides  Its  own  territory  the  adjoining 
territory  eastward,  whilst  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  shall 
In  the  redistribution  occupy  the  adjoining  territory  of 
Moab  and  Ammon.  80.  the  captivity  of  this  host— i.  «., 
the  captives  of  this  multitude  of  Israelites,  shall  possess 
that  of  the  Canaanltes— M  AURKH  translates,  "  the  captives 
.  .  .  whom  the  Canaan!  tes  (carried  away  captive  into  Phoe- 
nicia) even  unto  Zarephath,  Ac,  shall  possess  the  south," 
vi».,  Idumea  as  well  as  the  south  («.  10).  Hkitdkkson, 
similarly,  "the  captives  that  are  among  the  Oanaanites," 
Ac.  But  the  corresponding  clauses  of  the  parallelism 
are  better  balanced  in  Englith  Version,  "the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  shall  possess  the  territory  of  the  Canaanites,"  viz., 
Western  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  (Judges  8.  8).  "And  the 
captives  of  Jerusalem  (and  Judah)  shall  possess  the  south- 
ern cities,"  viz.,  Edom,  Ac.  Each  has  the  region  respec- 
tively adjoining  assigned  to  it;  Israel  has  the  western 
Oanaanile  region;  Judah,  the  southern,  evem  ants  Za- 
rephath—near  Zldon  ;  called  Sarepta  in  Luke  4.  20.  The 
name  Implies  it  was  a  place  for  smelting  metals.  Prom 
this  quarter  came  tee  "  woman  of  Canaan"  (Matthew  1ft, 
21,  22).  Captives  of  the  Jews  had  been  carried  into  the 
coasts  of  Palestine  or  Canaan,  about  Tyre  and  Zldon  (Joel 
R.  8,  4 ;  Amos  1.  9).  The  Jews  when  restored  shall  possess 
Uie  territory  of  their  ancient  oppressors.  In  Sepharad— 
i.  *.,  the  Bosphorus.    [J  irohi,  from  tes  Hebrew  instructor.] 
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Sephar,  according  to  others  (Genesis  10. 30).  Palatograph) 
confirms  Jerome.  In  the  cuneiform  Inscription  contain 
ing  a  list  of  the  tribes  of  Persia  [Nirbuhr,  Tab.  8L 11,  befoit 
Ionia  and  Greece,  and  after  Cappadocla  comes,  the 
CPaRaD.  It  was  therefore  a  district  of  Western 
Minor,  about  Lydia,  and  near  the  Bosphorus.  It  la  mad* 
an  appellative  by  Mauser.  "  The  Jerusalem  captives  qf 
the  dispersion"  (cf.  Tames  1.  1),  wherever  they  bs  dispersed 
shall  return  and  possess  the  southern  cities.  Sepharad 
though  U',e-»lly  the  district  near  the  Bosphorus,  repre 
sents  t>-«  jews  far  and  wide  dispersion.  Jkroms  sayi 
the  " j«,me  In  Assyrian  means  a  bounattry,  i.  e.,  "  the  Jew 
scattered  In  all  boundaries  and  regions."  81.  savio 
there  will  be  In  the  kingdom  yet  to  come  no  king,  butt 
prince;  the  sabbatic  period  of  the  Judges  will  return  (al 
the  phrase  so  frequent  in  Judges,  only  once  founi 
In  the  times  of  the  kings,  2  Chronicles  14.  I,  "tbi 
land  had  rest"),  when  there  was  no  visible  king,  but  Goj 
reigned  In  the  theocracy.  Israelites,  not  strangers,  shal 
dispense  j  ustlce  to  a  God-fearing  people  (Isaiah  1.  20 ;  Ese 
kiel  45).  The  Judges  were  not  such  a  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple as  the  kings  proved  afterwards  (1  Samuel  8.  11-20).  Ii 
their  time  the  people  more  readily  repented  than  undei 
the  kings  (cf.  2  Chronicles  16.  17).  [Roos.]  Judges  we* 
from  time  to  time  raised  up  as  saviours  or  deliverers  of  Is 
rael  from  the  enemy.  These,  and  the  similar  dellveroi 
in  the  long  subsequent  age  of  Antlochus,  the  Maccabees^ 
who  conquered  the  Jdumeans  (as  here  foretold,  cf.  2  Maoca 
bees  10. 16, 23),  were  types  of  the  peaceful  period  yet  to  oouw 
to  Israel,  to  Judge  . .  .  Ksan— to  punis A  (so  "Judge,"  1 8am 
uel  8.  18)  .  .  .  Edom  (cf.  v.  1-8, 16-19).  Edom  Is  the  type  of 
Israel's  and  God's  last  foes  (Isaiah  63.  1-4).  kingdom 
shall  be  the  Lord's— under  Messiah  (Daniel  1  44 ;  7.  14 
27  ;  Zecharlah  14.  9;  Luke  1.  53;  Revelation  11.  US;  19.  9). 
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Joxah  was  the  son  of  Amlttal,  of  Gath-hepher  in  Zebnlun  (called  Glttah-hepher  In  Joshua  19.  10-18),  so  that  he  be 
longsd  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ton  tribes,  not  to  Judah.  His  date  Is  to  be  gathered  from  2  Kings  11. 25-27,  "  He  (Jeroboam 
(J.)  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  seaof  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lore 
God  of  Israel,  which  He  spake  Dy  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amlttal,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Oath 
hepher.  For  the  Lord  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel,  that  it  was  very  bitter :  for  there  was  not  any  shut  up,  nor  any  left 
nor  any  helper  for  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  not  that  He  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  from  under  heaven :  bui 
he  saved  them  by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash."  Now  as  this  prophecy  of  Jonah  was  given  at  a  time  whel 
Israel  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  when  "  there  was  not  any  shut  up  or  left,"  i.  «.,  confined  or  left  at  large 
none  to  act  as  a  helper  for  Israel,  it  cannot  have  been  given  in  Jeroboam's  reign,  which  was  marked  by  prosperity 
for  in  it  Syria  was  worsted  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  Israel  raised  to  Its  former  greatness.  It  must  have  bee: 
therefore.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  Jeroboam's  father,  who  had  found  Israel  in  subjection  to  Syria,  bul 
had  raised  It  by  victories  which  were  followed  up  so  successfully  by  Jeroboam.  Thus  Jonah  was  the  earliest  of  thi 
prophets,  and  close  upon  Ellsha,  who  died  in  Joash's  reign,  having  Just  before  his  death  given  a  token  prophets 
of  the  thrice  defeat  of  Syria  (2  Kings  18.  14-21).  Hosea  and  Amos  prophesied  also  In  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  bui 
towards  the  closing  part  of  his  forty-one  years'  reign.  The  transactions  in  the  book  of  Jonah  probably  occurred  in  th« 
latter  part  of  his  life;  if  so,  the  boob;  Is  not  much  older  than  part  of  the  writings  of  Hosea  and  Amos.  The  use  of  tbt 
third  person  is  no  argument  against  Jonah  himself  being  the  writer :  for  the  sacred  writers  in  mentioning  themselvi 
do  60  in  the  third  person  (cf.  John  19.  26).  Nor  is  the  use  of  the  past  tense  (ch.  8.  8,  "Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceedini 
great  city  ")  a  proof  that  Nineveh's  greatness  was  past  when  the  book  of  Jonah  was  being  written  ;  it  is  simply  use* 
to  carry  on  the  negative  uniformly, — "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jonah— so  Jonah  arose — now  Nineveh  was,"  Ac 
The  mention  of  its  greatness  proves  rather  that  the  book  was  written  at  an  early  date,  be/ore  the  Israelites  had  tha 
intimate  knowledge  of  It  which  they  must  have  had  soon  afterwards  through  frequent  Aiwyrian  Inroads. 

As  early  as  Julian  and  Porphyry,  Pagans  ridiculed  the  credulity  of  Christians  In  believing  the  deliverance  of  Jor.at 
by  a  fish.  Some  infidels  have  derived  it  from  the  heathen  fable  of  the  deliverance  of  Andromeda  from  a  sea  monsta: 
by  Perseus  (Apoi.ix>d.  2.  4,  3);  or  from  that  of  Arion  the  musician  thrown  into  the  sea  by  sailors,  and  carried  safe  U 

ore  on  a  dolphin  (Hkkodotus,  1.  24);  or  from  that  of  Hercules,  who  sprang  into  the  Jaws  of  a  sea  monster,  and  v« 

days  In  its  belly,  when  he  undertook  to  save  Hesione  (Diodorum  Hiculds,  4.  12;  Iliad,  20.  146;  21.  442).     Pror-Ahi? 

i"  heathen  fables  are.  vice  varsa,  corruptions  of  the  sacred  narrative,  If  there  he  any  connection.    Jkroms  states  that 

in  a  r  Joppa  lay  rocks,  pointed  out  as  those  to  which  Anaromeda  was  bound  when  exposed  to  the  sea  monster.    Thf 

.'ut.!«  implies  the  likelihood  of  the  story  of  Jonah  having  passed  through  the  Pl.jenicians  In  a  oorrupt*d  form  1 

a.    That  the  account  of  Jonah  Is  history,  and  uot  parable,  as  rationalist*  represent,  appears  from  oar  Lortl'i 
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retosenoe  to  It,  In  which  the  personal  existence,  miraculous  fate,  and  prophetical  office  of  Jonah  are  explicitly  aasened^/ 
"  Mo  sign  shall  be  given  bat  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas :  for,  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  In  the  whale's 
t»lly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  In  the  heart  of  the  earthj>The  Lord  recognises  his  being 
la  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  a  "  sign,"  4. «.,  a  real  miracle,  typical  of  a  similar  event  in  Hts  own  history ;  and  assumes  the 
execution  of  the  prophet's  commission  to  Nineveh,  "The  men  of  Nineveh  .  .  .  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas: 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here"  (Matthew  12.  39-41).     / 

It  seemed  strange  to  Klmohl,  a  Jew  himself,  that  the  (nook  of  Jonah  is  among  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  prophecy 
tn  it  concerns  Nineveh,  a  heathen  city,  and  makes  no  mention  of  Israel,  which  is  referred  to  by  every  other  propiK". 
Hie  reason  seems  to  be,  a  tacit  reproof  of  Israel  is  intended:  a  heathen  people  were  ready  to  repent  at  the  first 
preaching  of  the  prophet,  a  stranger  to  them,  bat  Israel,  who  boasted  of  being  God's  elect,  repented  not,  though 
warned  by  their  own  prophets  at  all  seasons.  This  was  an  anticipatory  streak  of  light  ere  the  dawn  of  the  full  "  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  Jonah  is  a  strange  paradox  himself:  a  prophet  of  God,  and  yet  a  runaway  from  God :  a  man 
drowned,  and  yet  alive :  a  preacher  of  repentance,  yet  one  that  repines  at  repentance.  Yet  Jonah,  saved  from  the 
jaws  of  death  himself  on  repentance,  was  the  fittest  to  give  a  hope  to  Nineveh,  doomed  though  it  was,  of  a  merciful 
respite  on  its  repentance.  The  patience  and  pity  of  God  stand  in  striking  contrast  with  the  selfishness  and  hard 
heartedness  of  man. 

Nineveh  in  particular  was  chosen  to  teach  Israel  these  lessons,  on  account  of  its  being  capital  of  the  then  world- 
kingdom,  and  because  It  was  now  beginning  to  make  Us  power  felt  by  Israel.  Oar  Lord  (Matthew  12.  41)  makes  Nine- 
veh's repentance  a  reproof  of  the  Jews'  impenitence  in  His  day, Just  as  Jonah  provoked  Israel  tojealousy  (Deuteronomy 
12.  21)  by  the  same  example.  Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh  implied  that  a  heathen  city  afforded  as  legitimate  a  field 
for  the  prophet's  labours  as  Israel,  and  with  a  more  successful  result  (cf.  Amos  0.  7). 

The  book  is  prose  narrative  throughout,  except  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  ch.  2.  The  Chaldaelsms  in  the  original 
do  not  prove  spurlonsneas,  or  a  later  age,  bnt  were  natural  in  the  language  of  one  living  in  Zebulun  on  the  borders  of 
the  north,  whence  Aramaic  peculiarities  would  readily  arise;  moreover,  his  message  to  Nineveh  Implies  acquaint- 
ance with  Assyrian.  Living  as  Jonah  did  in  a  part  of  Israel  exposed  to  Assyrian  Invasions,  he  probably  stood  in  th« 
tame  relation  to  Assyria  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  stood  to  Syria.  The  purity  of  the  language  Implies  the  antiquity 
of  the  book,  and  the  likelihood  of  its  being  Jonah's  own  writing.  Indeed,  none  but  Jonah  could  have  written  or 
dictated  so  peculiar  details,  known  only  to  himself. 

The  tradition  that  places  the  tomb  of  Jonah  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  names  it  "  Nebbl  Janus"  (i. «.,  prophet  Jonah), 
originated  probably  in  the  spot  having  been  occupied  by  a  Christian  ohnroh  or  convent  dedicated  to  him.  [Layarb.] 
A.  more  anoient  tradition  of  Jkkokb's  time  placed  the  tomb  in  Jonah's  native  village  of  Gath-hepher. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-17.    Jonah's  Commission  to  Ninbybh,  Flight, 

PUKIHHMKNT,  AND  PRESERVATION  BT  MlRACXK.  1.  Jonah 

—meaning  In  Hebrew,  dove,    Cf.  Genesis  8.  8,  9,  where  the 
dove  in  vain  seeks  rest  after  flying  from  Noah  and  the 
ark:  so  Jonah.    Grotitjs  not  so  well  explains  it,  "one 
sprang  from  Greece"  or  Ionia,  where  there  were  prophets 
jailed  Amythaonidas.     Amlttal  —  Hebrew  for    "  truth," 
•  truth- telling :"  appropriate  to  a  prophet.   ».  to  Nineveh 
—east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modern  Mosul.  The  only 
sase  of  a  prophet  being  sent  to  the  heathen.    Jonah,  how- 
•rer,  is  sent  to  Nineveh,  not  Bolely  for  Nineveh's  good, 
!  but  also  to  shame  Israel,  by  the  fact  of  a  heathen  city  re- 
penting at  the  first  preaching  of  a  single  stranger,  Jonah, 
Whereas  God's  people  will  not  repent,  though  preached  to 
by  their  many  national  prophet*,  late  and  early.    Nine- 
veh means  the  residence  of  Ninus,  i, «.,  Nimrod.    Genesis 
10.  11,  where  the  translation  ought  to  be,  "He  (Nimrod) 
went  forth  into  Aisj/ria  and  builded  Nineveh."    Modern 
research  into  the   cuneiform  Inscriptions  confirms    the 
8cripture  account,  that  Babylon  was  founded  earlier  than 
Nineveh,  and  that  both  cities  were  built  by  descendants 
of  llaru,  encroaching  on  the  territory  assigned  to  Shem 
(Genesis  10.  6,  6,  8,  10,  ^5).    great  city— 480  stadia  in  circuit, 
150  in  length,  ami  90  in  breadth  (Diodokus  Siculus,  2.  3). 
Taken  by  Arbaees  the  Mede,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
(lllabout  the  seventh  year  of  Uzziah;  and  a  second  time  by 
dm  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon  and  Cyaxares  the  Mede  In  625  a.  c. 
tjufSee  my  note,  ch.  3.  3.    cry— (Isaiah  40.  6;  58.  1.)    couae  tip 
before  me  — (Genesis  4.  10;  6.  13;  18.  21;  Ezra  8.  6;  Reve- 
lation 18.  5),  t.  e.,  their  wickedness  id  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire my  open  interposition  for  punishment.     St.  flee— 
Jonah's  motive  for  flight  is   hinted  at  in  ch.  4.  2,  fear 
that  after  venturing  on  such  a  dangerous  commission 
to  so  powerful  a  heathen   city,   his  prophetical  threats 
ihould  be  set  aside  by  God's   "  repenting  of  the  evil," 
Just  as  God  had  so  long  spared  Israel  notwithstanding 
so  many  provocations,  and  so  he  should  seem   a  false 
prophet.     Besides,  he  may  have  felt  it  beneath   him  to 
Ikoharge  »*>  commission  to  a  foreign  idolatrous  nation, 
WtcKa  dew  traction  ne  desired  rather  than  their  repeut- 
atK*     This  Is  the  only  oaxe  of  h  prophet,  charged  with  a 
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prophetical  message,  concealing  it.  from  the  presents 
of  the  Lord— (Cf.  Genesis  4. 16.)  Jonah  thought  in  fleeing 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  where  Jehovah  was  peculiarly 
present,  that  he  should  escape  from  Jehovah's  prophecy- 
inspiring  Influence.  He  probably  knew  the  truth  stated 
in  Psalm  139.  7-10,  but  virtually  Ignored  it  (cf.  Genesis  3. 
8-10;  Jeremiah  23.24),  went  down — appropriate  in  going 
from  land  to  the  sea  (Psalm  107.  23).  Joppa—  now  Jaffa, 
in  the  region  of  Dan;  a  harbour  as  early  as  Solomon's 
time  (2  Chronicles  2.  16).  Tarshlsh— Tartessns  In  Spain ; 
In  the  farthest  west  at  the  greatest  distance  from  Nine- 
van  in  the  east.  4.  sent  out — lit.,  caused  a  wind  to  burst 
forth.  COVERDAI.E  translates,  "hurled  a  greate  wynde 
into  the  see."  5.  mariners  were  afraid — though  used 
to  storms ;  the  danger  therefore  must  have  been  extreme, 
erled  every  man  unto  his  pod — the  idols  proved  unable 
to  save  them,  though  each,  according  to  Phoenician  cus- 
tom, called  on  his  tutelary  god.  But  Jehovah  proved 
able :  and  the  heathen  sailors  owned  it  in  the  end  by  sac- 
rificing to  Htm  (t>.  16).  into  the  sides — t.  e.,  the  interior  re- 
cesses (cf.  1  Samuel  24.8;  Isaiah  14. 13, 15).  Those  conscious 
of  guilt  shrink  from  the  presence  of  their  fellow-man  into 
concealment,  fast  asleep — sleep  is  no  necessary  proof 
of  innocence;  it  may  be  the  fruit  of  carnal  security  and  n 
seared  conscience.  How  different  was  Jesus'  sleep  on  th« 
Sea  of  Galilee!  (Mark  4.37-39).  Guilty  Jonah's  Indifferent 
to  fear  contrasts  with  the  unoffending  mariners' alar!-.) 
The  original  therefore  is  in  the  nominative  absolute; 
"  But  as  for  Jonah,  lie,"  Ac.  Ct  spiritually,  Epheslans  3. 
14.  6.  call  npon  thy  God— the  ancient  heathen  in  dan- 
gers called  on  foreign  gods, besides  their  national  ones  (cf. 
Psalm  107.  28).  Mauk.br  translates  the  preceding  clause, 
"  What  is  the  reason  that  thou  sleepest?'"  thluk  upou 
n*—  for  good  (cf.  Genesis  8.  1;  Exodus  2.  25;  8.  7,0;  Psalm 
40.  17).  7.  cast  lots — God  sometimes  sanctioned  this  mode 
of  deciding  in  difficult  cases.  Cf.  the  similar  instance  oi 
Achan,  whose  guilt  involved  Israel  in  suffering,  until 
God  revealed  the  oflender,  probably  by  the  casting  of  lots 
(Proverbs  16.  33;  Acts  1.  26).  Primitive  tradition  and  natu- 
ral conscience  led  even  the  heathen  to  believe  that  oim 
guilty  man  involves  all  his  associates,  though  lnnocenv, 
In  punishment.  So  Cickro  (Nat.  Deorum,  8.  37)  mentions 
that  the  mariners  sailing  with  IMagoras  on  atb*tst.  at- 
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tribute*!  a  storm  that  overtook  them  to  his  presence  In 
Ihe  ship  (cf.  Hot.  Od.  8.  2.  38).  ».  The  guilty  individual 
t>6ina;  discovered  Is  Interrogated  so  as  to  make  fall  oon- 
feKftion  with  his  own  month.  So  In  Achan's  case  (Joshua 
f.  19).  9.  I  am  an  Hebrew— he  does  not  say  "an  Israel- 
ite." For  this  was  the  name  used  among  themselves; 
"  Hebrew,"  among  foreigners  (Genesis  40.  16;  Exodus  8. 18). 
I  fear  the  Lortl- In  profession :  bis  practloe  belied  his 
profession :  his  profession  aggravated  his  guilt.  God  .  .  . 
-which  .  .  .  made  the  »ea — appropriately  expressed,  as 
accounting  for  the  tempest  seut  on  the  sea.  The  heathen 
bad  distinct  gods  for  the  "heaven,"  the  "sea,"  and  the 
"land."  Jehovah  Is  the  one  and  only  trne  God  of  all 
alike.  Jonah  at  last  Is  awakened  by  the  violent  remedy 
from  his  lethargy.  Jonah  was  but  the  reflection  of  Is- 
rael's backsliding  from  God,  and  so  must  bear  the  right- 
eous punishment.  The  guilt  of  the  minister  Is  the  result 
of  that  of  the  people,  as  In  Moses'  case  (Deuteronomy  4. 
H).  This  Is  what  makes  Jonah  a  suitable  type  of  Messiah, 
who  bore  the  imputed  sin  of  the  people.  10.  "The  men 
were  exceedingly  afraid,"  when  made  aware  of  the  wrath 
of  so  powerful  a  God  at  the  flight  of  Jonah.  Why  hast 
thou  done  this? — If  professors  of  religion  do  wrong,  they 
will  hear  of  it  from  those  who  make  no  such  profession. 
11.  What  shall  we  do  unto  thee! — They  ask  this,  as 
Jonah  himself  must  best  know  how  his  God  Is  to  be  ap- 
peased. "  We  would  gladly  save  thee,  if  we  can  do  so,  and 
yet  be  saved  ourselves"  [v.  13,  14).  1*.  cast  me  .  .  .  Into 
the  wo*.—  Herein  Jonah  Is  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  one  man 
who  offered  Himself  to  die,  in  order  to  allay  the  stormy 
flood  of  God's  wrath  (cf.  Psalm  09.  1.  2,  as  to  Messiah), 
which  otherwise  must  have  engulfed  all  other  men.  Bo 
Calaphas  by  the  Hplrit  declared  it  expedient  that  one  man 
■hould  die,  and  that  the  whole  nation  should  not  perish 
(John  11.  50).  Jonah  also  herein  Is  a  specimen  of  trne  re- 
pentance, which  leads  the  penitent  to  "accept  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  Iniquity"  (Leviticus  26.  41,  43),  and  to  be 
more  Indignant  at  his  sin  than  at  his  suffering.  13.  they 
could  not— (Proverbs  21.  30.)  Wind  and  tide— God's  dis- 
pleasure and  God's  counsel — were  against  them.  14.  tor 
thi»  man's  life — t. «.,  for  taking  this  man's  life.  Inoo- 
Mnt  blood — do  not  punish  us  as  thou  wouldst  punish  the 
shedders  of  Innoceut  blood  (cf.  Deuteronomy  21.  8).  In  the 
ease  of  the  Antitype,  Pontius  Pilate  washed  his  hands  and 
oonfessed  Christ's  innocence,  "  I  am  Innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person."  But  whereas  Jonah  the  victim  was 
guilty  and  the  sailors  innocent,  Christ  our  sacrificial  vlo- 
tim  was  Innocent  and  Pontius  Pilate  and  all  of  us  men 
were  guilty.  But  by  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Him  and 
His  righteousness  to  us,  the  spotless  Antitype  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  guilty  type,  thou  ,  .  .  Lord,  hast 
done  as  it  pleased  thee — that  Jonah  has  embarked  In 
this  ship,  that  a  tempest  has  arisen,  that  he  has  been  de- 
tected by  casting  of  lots,  that  he  has  passed  sentence  on 
himself,  is  all  thy  doing.  We  reluctantly  put  him  to 
death,  but  it  is  thy  pleasure  It  should  be  so.  15.  sea 
oeaaed  .  .  .  raging— so  at  Jesus'  word  (Luke  8.  24).  God 
spares  the  prayerful  penitent,  a  truth  Illustrated  now  in 
the  case  of  the  sailors,  presently  in  that  of  Jonah,  and 
thirdly.  In  that  of  Nineveh.  18.  offered  a  sacrifice— they 
offered  some  sacrifice  of  thanksgivings  at  once,  and 
vowed  more  when  they  should  land.  Glassitjs  thinks  It 
means  only,  "They  promised  to  offer  a  sacrifice."  IT. 
prepared  a  great  fish — not  created  specially  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  appointed  In  His  provldenoe,  to  which  all  crea- 
tures are  subservient.  The  fish,  through  a  mistranslation 
of  Matthew  12.  40,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  whale; 
there,  as  here,  the  original  means  "a  great  fish."  The 
whale's  neck  Is  too  narrow  to  receive  a  man.  Boch- 
akt  thinks,  the  dogfish,  the  stomach  of  which  is  so  large 
that  the  body  of  a  man  in  armour  was  onoe  found  in  It 
(HTBBOSO.  2.  5.  12).  Others,  the  shark.  | Jjekb.J  The  cavity 
b*  the  whale's  throat,  large  enough,  according  to  Captain 
Sookjesby,  to  hold  a  ship's  Jolly-boat  full  of  men.  Amiro- 
ait  in  any  view  Is  needed,  and  we  have  no  data  to  specu- 
late farther.  A  "sign"  or  miracle  It  Is  expressly  called 
by  our  Lord  In  Matthew  12.  Respiration  In  such  a  posl- 
i  eould  only  be  by  miracle.  The  miraculous  lnterpo- 
«84 


■ltlon  was  not  without  a  sufficient  reason;  It  was  ealon- 
lated  to  affect  not  only  Jonah,  bat  also  Nineveh  *>r4 
Israel.  The  life  of  a  prophet  was  often  marked  by  expa? 
rlenoes  which  made  blm,  through  sympathy,  beat  suite*  . 
for  discharging  the  prophetical  function  to  his  hearew 
and  his  people.  The  infinite  resources  of  God  In  mercj 
as  well  as  Judgment  are  prefigured  In  the  devourer  bels| 
transformed  Into  Jonah's  preserver.  Jonah's  oond HI oj 
under  punishment,  shut  out  from  the  outer  world,  i 
rendered  as  much  as  possible  the  emblem  of  death,  i 
present  type  to  Nineveh  and  Israel,  of  the  death  in  sin, 
as  his  deliverance  was  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  on  re- 
pentance; as  also,  a  future  type  of  Jesus'  literal  death  rot 
•in,  and  resurrection  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  three  dayt 
and  three  nights— probably,  like  the  Antitype,  Christ 
Jonah  was  cast  forth  on  the  land  on  the  third  day  (Matthew 
12.  40);  the  Hebrew  counting  the  first  and  third  part*  ot 
days  as  whole  twenty-four  hour  days. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

Ver.  1-10.  Jonah's  Pbayeh  of  Faith  ado  Daymen. 
asck  1.  his  God— his  still,  though  Jonah  had  fled  from 
Him.  Faith  enables  Jonah  now  to  feel  this;  Just  as  th« 
returning  prodigal  says  of  the  Father,  from  whom  he  hac 
wandered,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father  "  (Lake  15 
18).  out  of  the  fish's  belly — every  place  may  serve  as  as 
oratory-  No  place  Is  amiss  for  prayer.  Others  translate 
"  when  (delivered)  oat  of  the  flsh's  belly."  English  Versum 
Is  better.  2.  His  prayer  is  partly  descriptive  and  preca- 
tory, partly  eucharistlcal.  Jonah  Incorporates  with  hit 
own  language  inspired  utterances  familiar  to  the  Churcfc 
long  before  in  v.  2,  Psalm  120.  1;  In  v.  S,  Psalm  42.  7;  in  v.  4 
Psalm  31.  22 ;  in  v.  5,  Psalm  69.  1 ;  In  v.  7,  Psalm  142.  8,  and 
18.  6;  In  v.  8,  Psalm  81,  6;  In  v.  9,  Psalm  116.  17,  18,  and  S.  S 
Jonah  an  inspired  man  thus  attests  both  the  antiquity 
and  inspiration  of  the  Psalms.  It  marks  the  spirit  a 
faith,  that  Jonah  identifies  himself  with  the  saints  of  old 
appropriating  their  experiences  as  recorded  in  the  wori 
of  God  (Psalm  119. 50).  Affliction  opens  up  the  mine  of 
Scripture,  before  seen  only  on  the  surface,  out  of  Um 
belly  of  hell— Sheol,  the  unseen  world,  which  the  bell) 
of  the  fish  resembled.  3.  thou  hadst  cast  .  .  .  thy  bU> 
lows  .  .  .  thy  waves — Jonah  recognizes  the  souret 
whence  his  sufferings  came.  It  was  no  mere  chance,  bal 
the  hand  of  Ood  which  sent  them.  CI  Job's  similar  recog- 
nition of  God's  hand  In  calamities,  Job  1.  21;  2.  10;  and 
David's,  2  Samuel  16.  6-11.  4.  cast  out  from  thy  sight- 
i.  e.,  from  thy  favourable  regard.  A  Just  retribution  on 
one  who  had  fled  "from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (ch.  1. 1\ 
God's  presence,  which  onoe  he  regarded  as  a  burden, 
and  from  which  he  desired  to  escape,  now  that  he  has  got 
his  desire,  he  feels  it  to  be  his  bitterest  sorrow  to  be  de- 
prived of.  He  had  turned  his  back  on  God,  so  God  turned 
His  back  on  bim,  making  his  sin  his  punishment,  toward 
thy  holy  temple — in  the  confidence  of  faith  he  anticipates 
yet  to  see  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  appointed  place  of 
worship  (1  Kings  8.  38),  and  there  to  render  thanksgiving. 
[Hkndkbson.]  Rather,  I  think,  "  Though  cast  out  of  thy 
sight,  I  will  still  with  the  eye  of  faith  once  more  look  is 
prayer  towards  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  whither,  as  th) 
earthly  throne,  thou  hast  desired  thy  worshippers  tc 
direct  their  prayers."  5.  even  to  the  soul — t.  «.,  threat- 
ening to  extinguish  the  anintal  life,  weed*— he  felt  as  if 
the  sea-weeds  through  which  he  was  dragged  were  wrap- 
ped about  his  head.  6.  bottoms  of  .  .  .  mountains— 
their  extremities  where  they  terminate  in  the  hidden  deptbj 
of  the  sea.  Cf.  Psalm  18.  7,  "  the  foundations  of  the  hills" 
(Psalm  18. 15).  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  rue — earth, 
the  land  of  the  living,  Is  (not  "  was  ")  shut  against  ma 
tor  ever— so  far  as  any  effort  of  mine  can  deliver  me.  yet 
hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  corruption — rather, 
"thou  bringest  .  .  .  from  the  pit,"  [Maujudl]  As  in  Um 
previous  clauses  he  expresses  the  hopelessness  of  his  state 
so  in  this,  his  sure  hope  of  deliverance  through  Jehovah 'I 
Infinite  resources.  "Against  hope  he  believes  in  hope," 
and  speaks  as  If  the  deliverance  were  actually  being  a* 
ipllshed.      Hesekiah    seems    to    have    lMorperatai 
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CHAPTER    III. 


**  jonairs  very  words  In  his  prayer  (Isaiah  88.  17),  Just  aa 
11  Jonah  appropriated  the  Language  of  the  Psalms.  7.  aoul 
55  tainted  ...  I  remembered  the  Lord — beautifully  eiem- 
"^  pllfying  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  flesh,  of  faith  over 
*>  tense  (Psalm  73.  26;  42.  6).  For  a  time  troubles  shut  out 
B"i  hope;  but  faith  revived  when  Jonah  "remembered  the 
^  Lord,"  what  a  gracious  God  he  Is,  and  how  now  He  still 
%  preserves  his  life  and  consciousness  In  his  dark  prison - 
'1  house,  into  thine  holy  temple — the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
'\  lem  (v.  4).     As  there  he  looks  In  believing  prayer  towards 

I  '!<  .t,  so  here  he  regards  his  prayer  as  already  heard.    8.  ob- 
)n|i  nrre  lying  vanities— regard  or  reverence  Idols,  power- 
">*  less  to  save  (Psalm  31.  6).    mercy— Jehovah,  the  very  Idea 
kj  bf  whom  Is  Identified  now  In  Jonah's  mind  with  mercy 
ir»  and  loving-kindness.  As  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  144.  2)  styles 
'""  Him,  "my  goodness;"  God  who  Is  to  me  all  benefloenoe. 
■"i  Cf.  Psalm  59.  17,  "the  God  of  my  meroy,"  UL,  "my  kind- 
ness-God."    Jonah  had  "  forsaken  His  own  mercy,"  God, 
to  dee  to  heathen  lands  where  "lying  vanities"  (Idols) 
were  worshipped.    But  now,  taught  by  his  own  preserva- 
tion in  conscious  life  in  the  fish's  belly,  and  by  the  ln- 

tq  ability  of  the  mariners'  Idols  to  lull  the  storm  (ch.  i.  5), 
iroi  {estrangement  from  God  seems  estrangement  from  his  own 
>H  happiness  (Jeremiah  2.18;  17.  18).  Prayer  has  been  re- 
iki {(trained  in  Jonah's  case,  so  that  he  was  •*  fast  asleep  "  In 
let  'the  midst  of  danger,  heretofore;  but  now  prayer  is  the 
ui  lure  sign  of  his  return  to  God,  0.  I  -will  sacrifice  .  .  . 
ild  thanksgiving— la  the  believing  anticipation  of  sure  de- 
riii  lliveranoe  he  offers  thanksgivings  already.  Bo  Jehosha- 
recs  phat  (2  Chronicles  20.  21)  appointed  singers  to  praise  the 
i  111  iLord  in  front  of  the  army  before  the  battle  with  Moab  and 
rm  iAmmon,  as  if  the  victory  was  already  gained,  God  hon- 
i,  ours  such  confidence  in  Him.  There  Is  also  herein  a  mark 
u  of  sanctified  affliction,  that  he  vows  amendment  and 

II  thankful  obedience  (Psalm  119.  67).  10.  upon  the  dry 
all)  land— probably  on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
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so      Ver.  1-10.    Jonah's  Second  Commission  to  Ninkvjbh  : 
It    .'hii  Ninftitss  Rkpknt  of  thktb  kvil,  way:  so  God 
e!|   Rrfmnts  or  the   Evil,  thkkatbkis.     a.  preach  .  .  . 
Ml    *h«  preaching— lit.,  proclaim  the  proclamation.     On  the 
in    former  occasion  the  specific  object  of  his  commission  to 
bi    Nineveh  was  declared;  here  it  Is  Indeterminate.    This  is 
do)    to  show  how  freely  he  yields  himself,  in  the  spirit  of  un- 
til   conditional  obedience,  to  speak  whatever  God  may  please. 
it.    >.  aro<Mt  nml  wentr— like  the  son  who  was  at  first  dis- 
n    obedient  to  the  father's  command,  "  Go  work  in  my  vlne- 
L||  yard,"     but    who    afterwards     "repented    and    went" 
(Matthew  21.  28,  29).  Jonah  was  thus  the  fittest  Instrument 
I  for  proclaiming  Judgment,  and  yet  hope  of  mercy  on  re- 
pentance to  Nineveh,  being  himself  a  living  exemplifl- 
ei  I  cation  of  l>oth— Judgment  In  his  entombment  In  the  flsh, 
u    mercy  on  repentance  in  his  deliverance.  Israel  professing 
it    to  obey,  but  not  obeying,  and  so  doomed  to  exile  In  the 
ii    mine  Nineveh,  answers  to  the  son  who  said  "  I  go,  sir,  and 
j|    went  not."     In  Luke  11.  80  it  Is  said  that  Jonas  was  not 
J    only  a  sign  to  the  men  in  Christ's  time,  but  also  "  unto 
the  Ninevites."    On  the  latter  occasion  (Matthew  16.  1-4) 
when  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  tempted  Him,  asking 
i  a  sign  from  heaven.  He  answered,  "  No  sign  shall  be  given, 
but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas."     Thus  the  sign  had  a 
twn/old  aspect,   a  direct   bearing   on  the  Ninevites,  an 
Indirect  bearing  on  the  Jews  In  Christ's  time.    To  the 
Ninevites  he  was  not  merely  a  prophet,  but  himself  a 
wonder  in  the  earth,  as  one  who  had  tasted  of  death,  and 
f  et  had  not  seen  corruption,  bnt  had  now  returned  to  wit- 
ness among  them  for  God.    If  the  Ninevites  had  Indulged 
tn  a  captious  spirit,  they  never  would  have  Inquired  and 
ao  known  Jonah's  wonderful  history ;  but  being  humbled 
by  God's  awful  message,  they  learnt  from  Jonah  him- 
self, that  it  was  the  previous  concealing  In  his  bosom 
of  the  same  message  of  their  own  doom   that  caused 
aim  to   be   entombed   as  an   outcast   from   the   living. 
ft  us  he  was  »  "  sign  "  to  them  of  wrath  on  the  one  hand, 
*-■  J,  on  the  «iher,  of  meroy.     Guilty  Jonah  saved  from 
r      Jaws  of      jath  gives  a  ray  of  lu"*  to  guilty  Nine  veu. 


Thus  God.  who  brings  good  from  evil,  made  Jonao  t» 
his  fall,  punishment,  and  restoration,  a  sign  (an  eo* 
bodied  le*son  or  living  symbol)  through  which  the  Nia- 
evltes  were  roused  to  hear  and  repent,  as  they  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  do,  had  he  gone  on  the  firs* 
commission  before  his  living  entombment  and  resur- 
rection. To  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  is  a  policy 
which  can  only  come  from  Satan;  but  from  evil  already 
done  to  extract  an  Instrument  against  the  kingdom  oj 
darkness,  Is  a  triumphant  display  of  the  grace  and  wis- 
dom of  God.  To  the  Pharisees  In  Christ's  time,  who,  not 
content  with  the  many  signs  exhibited  by  Him,  still  de- 
manded a  sign  from  heaven.  He  gave  a  sign  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  viz.,  Jonah,  who  came  "  out  of  the  belly  of  heW 
(the  unseen  region).  They  looked  for  a  Messiah  gloriously 
coming  In  the  clouds  of  heaven;  the  Messiah,  on  the  con- 
trary, Is  to  pass  through  a  like  though  a  deeper  humilia- 
tion than  Jonah ;  He  Is  to  lie  "  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 
Jonah  and  his  Antitype  alike  appeared  low  and  friendless 
among  their  hearers ;  both  victims  to  death  for  God's 
wrath  against  sin,  both  preaching  repentance.  Repent- 
ance derives  all  Its  efficacy  from  the  death  of  Christ,  Just 
as  Jonah's  message  derived  Its  weight  with  the  Ninevites 
from  his  entombment.  The  Jews  stumbled  at  Christ's 
death,  the  very  fact  which  ought  to  have  led  them  t« 
Him,  as  Jonah's  entombment  attracted  the  Ninevites  to 
his  message.  As  Jonah's  restoration  gave  hope  of  God's 
placability  to  Nineveh,  so  Christ's  resurrection  assures  us 
God  Is  fully  reconciled  to  man  by  Christ's  death.  But 
Jonah's  entombment  only  had  the  effect  of  a  moral  suasiee, 
Christ's  death  is  an  efficacious  instrument  of  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man.  [Fairbairn.J  Nineveh  was  u 
exceeding  great  city— -lit.,  great  to  Ood,  i.  e.,  before  God. 
All  greatness  was  in  the  Hebrew  mind  associated  wltn 
God;  hence  arose  the  idiom  (ot  Psalm  86.  6;  80.  10),  "grew 
mountains,"  Margin,  "mountains  of  God;"  "goodly 
cedars,"  Margin,  "cedars  of  God."  Genesis  10.  fi,  "a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  three  days'  journey— 
i.  «.,  about  sixty  miles  round,  allowing  about  twenty 
miles  for  a  day's  Journey.  Jonah's  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  heathen  writers,  who  describe  Nineveh  as  4$t 
stadia  in  circuit  [Diodokcs  Biculus,  2.  3j.  Hkrodotgi 
defines  a  day's  Journey  to  be  150  stadia;  so  three  days' 
Journey  will  not  be  much  below  Diodorus'  estimate^ 
The  parallelogram  in  Central  Assyria  covered  with  re- 
mains of  buildings  has  Khorsabad  north-east;  Koyunjlk 
and  Nebbi  Yunus  near  the  Tigris,  north-west;  Nlmroud, 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  south-west ;  and  Karam- 
less,  at  a  distance  inward  from  the  Zab,  south-east.  Froia 
Koyunjlk  to  Nlmroud  is  about  eighteen  miles;  front 
Khorsabad  to  Karamless,  the  same;  from  Koyunjlk  to 
Khorsabad,  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles;  from  Nimroud  to 
Karamless,  fourteen  miles.  The  length  thus  was  greater 
than  the  breadth;  cf.  t>.  4,  "a  day's  Journey,"  which  is 
confirmed  by  heathen  writers  and  by  modern  measure- 
ments. The  walls  were  100  feet  high,  and  broad  enougfc 
to  allow  three  chariots  abreast,  and  had  moreover  1508 
lofty  towers.  The  space  between,  Including  large  parks 
and  arable  ground,  as  well  as  houses,  was  Nineveh  in  its 
full  extent.  The  oldest  palaces  are  at  Nlmroud,  which 
was  probably  the  original  site.  Layaed  latterly  has 
thought  that  the  name  Nineveh  belonged  originally  to 
Koyunjlk,  rather  than  to  Nlmroud.  Jonah  (ch.  4.  11, 
mentions  the  children  as  numbering  120,000,  which  wouk' 
give  about  a  million  to  the  whole  population.  Existing 
ruins  show  that  Nineveh  acquired  Its  greatest  extent 
under  the  kings  of  the  second  dynasty,  i.  «.,  the  kings 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  It  was  then  that  Jonah  visited 
It,  and  the  reports  of  its  magnificence  were  carried  to  the 
west.  [Layaed.)  4.  a  day's  Journey— not  going  straight 
forward  without  stopping :  for  the  city  was  but  elghteas 
miles  In  length ;  but  stopping  in  his  progress  from  tim« 
to  time  to  announce  his  message  to  the  orowds  gathering 
about  him.  Tet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  ot«i- 
thrown— The  commission,  given  indefinitely  at  his  sev 
ting  out,  assumes  now  on  his  arrival  a  definite  form,  ami 
that  severer  than  before.  It  Is  no  longer  a  cry  against  Um 
■ins  of  Nineveh,  bnt  an  announcement  of  its  ml j.  1b  Csrtr 
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iaya.     This  number  1b  In  Scripture  associated  often  with 
cum  11  ation.    It  was  forty  days  that  Moses,  Elijah,  and 
Christ  fasted.    Forty  years  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  ministry  (the  antitype  of  Jonah's)  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.    The  more  definite  form  of  the  denun- 
ciation implies  that  Nineveh  has  now  almost  filled  up 
the  measure  of  her  guilt.    The  change  In  the  form  which 
the  Nlnevltes  would  hear  from  Jonah  on  anxious  Inquiry 
into  his  history,  would  alarm  them  the  more,  as  implying 
the  Increasing  nearness  and  certainty  of  their  doom,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  reprove  Jonah  for  his  previous 
guilt  in  delaying  to  warn  them.    The  very  solitariness  of 
the  one  message  announced  by  the  stranger  thus  sud- 
denly appearing  among  them,  would  Impress  them  with 
the  more  awe.    Learning  from  him,  that    so    far    from 
lightly  prophesying  evil  against  them,  he  had  shrank 
from  announcing  a  less  severe  denunciation,  and  there- 
fore had  been  cast  into  the  deep  and  only  saved  by  mira- 
cle, they  felt  how  Imminent  was  their  peril,  threatened 
as  they  now  were  by  a  prophet  whose  fortunes  were  so 
closely  boand  up  with  theirs.    In  Noah's  days  120  years 
of  winning  were  given  to  men,  yet  they  repented  not  till 
the  flood  came,  and  it  was  too  late.    But  lu  the  case  of 
Nineveh,  God  granted  a  double  mercy,  first,  that  its  peo- 
ple should  repent  Immediately  after  threatening ;  second, 
that  pardon  should  Immediately  follow  their  repentance. 
5.  believed  Gud — gave  credit  to  Jonah's  message  from  God ; 
thus  recognising  Jehovah  as  the  true  God.    fast .  .  .  sack- 
cloth—In  the  East  outward  actions  are  often  used  as  sym- 
bolical expressions  of  Inward  feelings.    So  fasting  and 
clothing  in  sackcloth  were  customary  in   humiliation. 
Cf.  In  Ahab's  case,  parallel  to  that  of  Nineveh,  both  re- 
ceiving a  respite  on  penitence  (1  Kings  21.  27;   20.81,32; 
Joel  1.  13).    from  the  greatest  ...  to  the  least — the  peni- 
tence was  not  partial,  but  pervading  all  classes.    6.  In 
ashes — emblem  of  the  deepest  humiliation  (Job  2.  8;  Eze- 
kiel  27.  30).    T.  neither  .  .  .  beast  .  .  .  taste  m»y  thing— 
the  brute  creatures  share  in  the  evil  effects  of  man's  sin 
(ch.  4.  11 ;    Romans  8.  20,  22) ;    so  they  here,  according  to 
Eastern  custom,  are  made  to  share  in  man's  outward  In- 
dications of   humiliation.    "When  the  Persian  general 
Masistlas  was  slain,  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  Persians 
were  shorn,  as  well    as  themselves."    [Nrwcomk  from 
Plutarch;   also  Herodotus,  ».  21. J    8.   ery  .  .  .  turn- 
prayer  without  reformation  Is  a  mockery  of  God  (Psalm 
86.  18 ;  Isaiah  58.  6).    Prayer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  pre- 
true  reformation,  as  we  cannot  turn  to  God  from  our 
aril  way  unless  God  first  turns  us  (Jeremiah  31. 18, 19).    9. 
Who  can  tell— (Ct  Joel  2. 14.)    Their  acting  on  a  vague 
possibility  of  God's  mercy,  without  any  special  ground  of 
encouragement,  is  the  more  remarkable  Instance  of  faith, 
as  they  had  to  break  through  long-rooted  prejudices  In 
giving  up  idols  to  seek  Jehovah  at  alL    The  only  ground 
which  their  ready  faith  rested  on,  was,  the  fact  of  God 
(tending  one  to  warn  them,  instead  of  destroying  them  at 
rrace;  this  suggested  the  thought  of  a  possibility  of  par- 
Ion.    Hence  they  are  cited  by  Christ  as  abont  to  condemn 
In   the  judgment  those  who,  with   much    greater    light 
and  privileges,  yet  repent  not  (Matthew  12.  41).    11.  God 
repented  of  the  evil— when  the  message  was    sent    to 
r.hem.  they  were  so  ripe  for  Judgment  that    a  purpose 
of  destruction  to  take  effect  in  forty  days  was  the  only 
word  God's  righteous  abhorrence  of  sin  admitted  of  as 
to  them.    But  when  they  repented,  the  position  in  which 
thev    stood    towards    God's   righteousness    was    altered. 
So  God's  mode  of  dealing  with  theia  must  alter  accord- 
ingly. If   God  Is  not  to  be  Inconsistent  with   His  own 
Immutable  character  of  dealing  with  men  according  to 
their  works  and  state  of  heart,  taking  vengeance  at  last 
on  the  hardened    Impenitent,  and    delighting    to  show 
mercy  on  the  penitent.    Ct  Abraham's  reasoning,  Gene- 
sis 18.25;    Ezeklel  18.  21-25;  Jeremiah  18.  7-10.    What  was 
really  a  change  m  them  and  In  God's  corresponding  deal- 
ings is.  In  condescension   to  human  conceptions,  repre- 
sented as  »  change  In  God  (cf.  Exodus  82. 14),  who.  In  His 
essential  righteousness  and  meroy,  changeth  not  (Num- 
bers 28.  19 :  1  Samuel  15.  29;  Malachi  8.  6;  James  1. 17).    The 
<waa»ii  why  the  announcement  of  de«tructiou  was  made 
«85 


absolute,  and  not  dependent  on  Nineveh's  continued  Ua> 
penitence,  was,  that  this  lorm  was  the  only  one  calculates1 
to  rouse  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  It  was  a  truthful  rep- 
resentation of  God's  purpose  towards  Nlueveh  nnder  Its 
existing  state,  and  of  Nineveh's  due.  When  that  statt 
ceased,  a  new  relation  of  Ntneveh  to  God,  not  contem- 
plated In  the  message,  came  In,  and  room  was  made  for 
the  word  to  take  effect,  "the  curse  causeless  shall  oof 
come."  (Fairrairn.J  Prophecy  is  not  merely  for  tin 
sake  of  proving  God's  omniscience  by  the  verlncntier*  ot 
predictions  of  the  future,  hut  is  mainly  designed  to  vindi- 
cate God's  Justice  and  mercy  in  dealing  with  the  Impeni- 
tent and  penitent  respectively  (Romans  1.1.22).  The  BlhU 
ever  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  eternal  principle*  o( 
righteousness,  rooted  In  the  character  of  God,  snbord'.naV 
lug  to  them  all  Divine  arrangements.  God's  sparing  Nin- 
eveh when  In  the  Jaws  of  destruction  on  the  first  dawn  of 
repentance  encourages  the  timid  penitent,  and  shows  be- 
forehand that  Israel's  doom,  soon  alter  accomplished,  li 
to  be  ascribed,  not  to  unwillingness  to  forgive  on  G<vi  i 
part,  but  to  their  own  obstinate  impenitence. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-11.  Jonah  Rkpines  at  God's  Micro*  to  Nik,*- 
vkh  :  is  Rrtrovrd  by  thx  ttfk  ov  a  Gourd.  1.  angry 
— tit.,  hat,  probably,  with  grief  or  vexatum,  rather  than  an- 
ger. [Fairrairn.J  How  sad  the  contrast  between  God'i 
feeling  on  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  towards  Him,  and 
Jonah's  feeling  on  the  repentance  of  God  towards  Nine- 
veh. Strange  in  one  who  was  himself  a  monument  of 
meroy  on  his  repentance !  We  all,  like  hlru,  need  tne  les- 
son Utught  in  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving,  though  for- 
given, debtor  (Matthew  18.23-35).  Jonah  was  grieved  be- 
cause  Nineveh's  preservation,  after  his  denunciation, 
made  him  seem  a  faLse  prophet.  [Calvin.:  But  It  would 
make  Jonah  a  demon,  not  a  man,  to  have  preferred  the 
destruction  of  600,000  men  rather  than  his  prophecy  should 
be  set  aside  through  God's  mercy  triumphing  over 
ment.  And  God  In  that  case  would  have  severely  cha* 
Used,  whereas  he  only  expostulates  mildly  with  him.  a:*.ii 
by  a  mode  of  dealing  at  once  gentle  and  condescending 
tries  to  show  him  his  error.  Moreover,  Jonah  himself,  la 
apologizing  for  his  vexation,  does  not  mention  the  j 
fa  hit  prediction  as  the  cause:  but  solely  the  thought  of 
God's  tlownett  to  anger.  This  was  what  led  htm  to  flee  to 
Tarshish  at  his  first  oommissiou ;  not  the  likelihood  then 
of  his  prediction  being  falsified ;  for  in  fact  his  <-<'m. mis- 
sion then  was  not  to  foretell  Nineveh's  downfall,  but  s'.m 
ply  to  "  cry  against"  Nineveh's  "  wickedness"  as  Laving 
"come  up  before  God.'  Jonah  could  hardly  have  been  so 
vexed  for  the  letter  of  his  prediction  failing,  w;ien  the 
end  of  his  commission  had  virtually  been  gained  In  lead- 
lug  Nineveh  to  repentance.  This  then  cannot  have  been 
regarded  by  Jonah  as  the  ultimate  end  of  his  commission. 
If  Nineveh  had  been  the  prominent  object  with  him,  hs 
would  have  rejoiced  at  the  result  of  his  mission.  But  Is- 
rael was  the  prominent  aim  of  Jonah,  as  a  prophet  of  ths 
elect  people.  Probably  then  he  regarded  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  as  fitted  to  be  an  example  of  God's  Judgment 
at  last  suspending  His  long  forbearance  so  as  to  startle 
Israel  from  its  desperate  degeneracy,  heightened  by  lu 
new  prosperity  under  Jeroboam  II.  at  that  very  time,  in 
a  way  that  all  other  means  had  failed  to  do.  Jonah,  dee- 
pairing  of  anything  effectual  being  done  for  God  In  Israel, 
unless  there  were  first  glveu  a  striking  example  of  sever- 
ity, thought  when  he  proclaimed  the  downfall  of  Nlnevel/ 
In  forty  days,  that  now  at  last  God  is  about  to  give  such 
an  example;  so  when  this  means  of  awakening  Israel -.vat 
set  aside  by  God's  mercy  on  Nineveh's  repentance,  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  not  from  pride  or  mercllessnesa, 
but  from  hopelessness  as  to  auythlug  being  possible  foe 
the  reformation  of  Israel,  now  that  his  cherished  hope  ii 
baffled.  But  God's  plan  was  to  teach  Israel,  by  the  ei 
ample  of  Ninevoh,  how  inexcusable  is  their  own  Impeni- 
tence, and  how  inevitable  their  rulu  If  they  persevere. 
Repenting  Nineveh  has  proved  herself  more  worthy  M 
God's  favour  Lhan  apostate  Israel;   the  cuildren  of  U»« 
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M  ren*nt  have  not  oaly  fallen  down  to,  but  actually  be- 
low the  level  of  a  heathen  people;  Israel,  therefore,  most 
go  down,  and  the  heathen  rise  above  her.  Jonah  did  not 
know  the  Important  lessons  of  hope  to  the  penitent,  and 
condemnation  to  those  amidst  ontward  privileges  im- 
penitent, which  Nineveh's  preservation  on  repentance 
was  to  have  for  after  times,  and  to  all  ages.  He  could  not 
foresee  that  Messiah  Himself  was  thus  to  apply  that  his- 
tory. A  lesson  to  ns  that  If  we  could  In  any  particular 
alter  the  plan  of  Providence,  it  would  not  be  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  for  the  worse.  |  Fairbairn.]  a.  my  saying— my 
thought,  or  feeling,  fled  before— J  anticipated  by  fleeing, 
the  disappointment  of  my  design  through  thy  long-suf- 
fering meroy.  gracious  .  .  .  and  merciful,  &c. — Jonah 
nere  has  before  his  mind  Exodus  54.6;  as  Joel  (Joel  2. 13) 
In  hiB  turn  quotes  from  Jonah.  8.  Jonah's  impatience  of 
life  under  disappointed  hopes  of  Israel's  reformation 
through  toe  destruction  of  Nineveh,  Is  like  that  of  Elijah 
St  his  plan  for  reforming  Israel  (1  Kings  IS.)  falling 
through  Jezebel  (1  Kings  19. 4).  *.  Doect  tliou  well  to  be 
angry  1— or  grieved  ;  rather  as  Margin,  "  Art  thou  much 
angry,"  or  "grieved?"  [Fairbairn  with  LXX.  and  Sy- 
riac]  But  English  Version  suits  the  spirit  of  the  passage, 
•nd  is  quite  tenable  In  the  Hebrew.  [Gksejtius.J  5.  made 
bint  a  booth  —  i.e.,  a  temporary  hnt  of  branches  and 
leaves,  so  slightly  formed  as  to  be  open  to  the  wind  and 
sou's  heat,  see  whnt  would  become  of  the  city — the  term 
of  forty  days  had  not  yet  elapsed,  and  Jonah  did  not  know 
that  anything  more  than  a  suspension,  or  mitigation,  of 
Judpineut  had  been  granted  to  Nineveh.  Therefore,  not 
from  sullenness,  but  In  order  to  watch  the  ei~ent  from  a 
neighbouring  station,  he  lodged  in  the  booth.  As  a  stran- 
ger, ha  did  know  the  depth  of  Nineveh's  repentance;  be- 
sides, from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  he  knew  that 
ehaKtonlng  judgments  often  followed,  as  in  David's  case 
(2  fi.«nuel  12. 10-12,  11),  even  whore  sin  had  been  repented 
of.  To  show  him  what  he  knew  not,  the  largeness  and 
completeness  of  God's  mercy  to  penitent  Nineveh,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  it,  God  made  his  booth  a  school  of 
discipline  to  give  him  more  enlightened  views.  6.  gourd 
—Hebrew,  kikaion ;  the  Egyptian  ki/ci,  the  "  riclnus"  or  cas- 
tor-oii  plant,  commonly  called  palm-cfvritt(p»lm*  christl). 
It  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Only  one  leaf  grows 
on  a  branch,  but  that  leaf  being  often  more  than  a  foot 
large,  the  collective  leaves  give  good  shelter  from  the 
heat.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  fades  as  suudenly  when  in- 
jured, to  deliver  him  from  bis  grief— it  was  therefore 
trie/,  not  selfish  anger,  which  Jonah  felt  (Note,  v.  1).  Some 
external  comforUi  will  often  turn  the  mind  away  from  its 
sorrowful  bent.  7.  a  •worn*— of  a  particular  kind,  deadly 
to  the  rlcinus.  A  small  worm  at  the  root  destroys  a  large 
gourd.  8o  it  takes  but  little  to  make  our  creature  com- 
torts  wither.  It  should  silence  discontent  to  remember, 
that  when  our  gourd  is  gone,  our  God  is  not  gone,  the 
next  day— after  Jonah  was  so  "  exceeding  glad"  (cf.  Psalm 
JO.  7).  8.  vehement  —  rather,  scorching ;  Margin,  silent, 
expressing  sultry  stillness,  not  vehemence.  9.  (Note,  v. 
1.)  I  do  -well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death — "  I  am  very 
much  grieved,  even  to  death,"  [Fairbairs.]  So  the 
Antitype  (Matthew  26.  W).  10, 11.  The  main  lesson  of  the 
book.  If  Jonah  so  pities  a  plant  which  cost  him  no  toil  to 
rear,  and  wfc'ch  Is  so  short-lived  and  valueless,  much 


more  mn»t  Jehovah  pity  those  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
Immortal  men  and  women  In  great  Nineveh  whom  H« 
has  made  with  such  a  display  of  creative  power,  especlalls 
when  many  of  them  repent,  and  seeing  that,  if  all  In  it 
were  destroyed,  "more  than  six  score  thousand"  of  un- 
offending  children,  besides  "much  cattle,"  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  common  destruction.  Cf.  the  same  argu- 
ment drawn  from  God's  Justice  and  mercy  In  Genesis  IK. 
23-33.  A  similar  Illustration  from  the  insignificance  of  » 
plant,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  is  clothed  by  God  with  surpass- 
ing beauty,  Is  given  by  Christ  to  prove  that  God  will  care 
for  the  infinitely  more  precious  bodies  and  souls  of  men 
who  are  to  live  for  ever  (Matthew  6.  28-30).  One  soul  is  of 
more  value  than  the  whole  world;  surely,  then,  one  soul 
is  of  more  value  than  many  gourds.  Th6  point  of  com- 
parison spiritually  Is,  the  need  which  Jonah  for  the  Udm 
had  of  the  foliage  of  the  gourd;  however  he  might  dis- 
pense with  It  at  other  times,  now  it  was  necessary  for  hta 
comfort,  and  almost  for  his  life.  So  now  that  Nine- 
veh, as  a  city,  fears  God  and  turns  to  Him,  God's  cause 
needs  it,  and  would  suffer  by  its  overthrow.  Just  as  Jonah's 
material  well-being  suffered  by  the  withering  of  the  gourd. 
If  there  were  any  hope  of  Israel's  being  awakened  by 
Nineveh's  destruction  to  fulfil  her  high  destination  of 
beinga  light  to  surrounding  heathenism,  then  there  would 
not  have  been  the  same  need  to  God's  cause  of  Nineveh's 
preservation,  (though)  there  would  have  always  been  need 
of  saving  the  penitent).  But  as  Israel  after  Judgments, 
now  with  returning  prosperity  turns  back  to  apostasy, 
the  means  needed  to  vindicate  God's  cause,  and  provoke 
Israel,  If  possible,  to  Jealousy,  is  the  example  of  the  great 
capital  of  heathendom  suddenly  repenting  at  the  first 
warning,  and  consequently  being  spared.  Thus  Israel 
would  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  transplanted  from  its 
ancient  seat  to  another  which  would  willingly  yield  its 
spiritual  fruits.  The  tidings  which  Jonah  brought  back 
to  his  countrymen  of  Nineveh's  repentance  and  rescue, 
would,  If  bellevingly  understood,  be  far  more  fitted  thau 
the  news  of  its  overthrow  to  recall  Israel  to  the  service  of 
God.  Israel  failed  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  so  was  cast  out 
of  her  land.  But  even  this  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil. 
Jonah  was  a  type,  as  of  Christ,  so  also  of  Israel.  Jonah, 
though  an  outcast,  was  highly  honoured  of  God  In  Nine- 
veh; so  Israel's  outcast  condition  would  prove  no  im- 
pediment to  her  serving  God's  cause  still,  if  only  she  was 
faithful  to  God.  Ezeklel  and  Daniel  were  so  at  Babylon; 
and  the  Jews  scattered  In  all  lands  as  witnesses  for  the 
one  true  God,  pioneered  the  way  for  Christianity,  so  that 
it  spread  with  a  rapidity  which  otherwise  was  not  likely 
to  have  attended  It.  [Fairbairn.]  that  cannot  discern 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  — children 
under  three  or  four  years  old  (Deuteronomy  1.  39).  cJfat 
score  tfiousand  of  these,  allowing  them  to  be  a  fifth  of  the 
whole,  would  give  a  total  population  of  600,000.  much 
cattle—  God  cares  even  for  the  brute  creatures,  which  man 
takes  little  account  of.  These  in  wonderful  powers  and  In 
utility  are  far  a  bove  the  shrub  which  Jonah  Is  so  concerned 
for.  Yet  Jonah  Is  reckless  as  to  their  destruction  and  that 
of  innocent  children.  Th  a  abruptness  of  the  dose  of  th* 
book  Is  more  strikingly  suggestive  than  if  the  though' 
had  been  followed  out  in  detail. 


MICAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Mioah  was  a  native  of  Moresheth.  not  the  same  as  Mareshah  in  ch.  1.  IS,  bnt  the  town  called  Moreshetn-gath  (on.  L 
%A\  which  lay  near  Elentheropolls,  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  country;  so  called  to  distinguish 
A  flrona  Moreaheth  of  Judah.  The  fall  name  Is  Micaiah  (not  the  Mlcalah  mentioned  1  Kings  22.  8,  the  son  of  Imlah), 
rtgnlfying.  Who  it  like  Jehwahr  Tti.-  time  of  his  prophesying  is  stated  In  th*  introduction  to  be  in  the  reigns  «1 
Jatfca.tr>    Abas  and  RewaklaU.  i  *.   h*1vw>n  -.t'  and  'Ml  n.  c     Jeremiah  (Jeremiah  W.  IS)  quotes  ch.  3.  12,  as  dellversn  _. 
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the  reign  of  Hezeklah.  He  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  isaUh  and  Hose*.  The  Idolatries  practised  In  the  reign  at 
A  has  acoord  with  Mlcah'a  denunciations  of  such  gross  evils,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  time  assigned  ch.  X.  L  Kk 
prophecies  are  partly  against  Israel  (Bamaria),  partly  against  Judah.  As  Samaria,  Israel's  metropolis,  was  taken 
first,  and  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Jndah,  subsequently,  In  the  Introductory  heading  ch.  L  1,  Samaria  Is  pat  fLrsl 
then  Jerusalem.  He  prophesies  the  capture  of  both :  the  Jews'  captivity  and  restoration ;  and  the  coming  and  relga 
•f  Messiah.  His  style  Is  full,  round,  and  perspicuous ;  his  diction  pure,  and  his  parallelisms  regular.  His  description 
of  Jehovah  (ch.  7. 18, 19)  Is  not  surpassed  by  any  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  The  correspondence  between  Isaiah  and 
Mlca.ii  in  some  passages  (of.  ch.  4. 1-3,  with  Isaiah  2.  2-4)  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  contemporaries,  acquaints* 
with  each  other's  inspired  writings,  and  having  the  same  subjects  as  their  theme.  HaifOflTairBKBO  maintains  thai 
the  passage  In  Mlcah  Is  the  original.  Isaiah  was  somewhat  the  elder,  being  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Usstah,  Jotham> 
predecessor,  whereas  Mlcah  began  his  prophecies  under  Jotham 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts :  (I.)  ch.  1.-6. ;  (II.)  ch.  6.,  7.,  a  dialogue  or  contestation  between  Jehovah  and  Hit 
people.  In  which  he  reproaches  them  with  their  unnatural  and  ungrateful  conduct,  and  threatens  Judgment  for  theli 
•orruptlons,  but  consoles  them  with  the  promise  of  restoration  from  captivity. 

Mlcah  stands  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  but  third  in  the  T.XX, 
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CHAPTER    I. 
Ver.  1-16.    God's  Wkaih  against  Samabia  aj»d  Ju- 

SAH  ;  THK  FOKBKR  18  TO  BE  OVBRTHKOWH  |  80  JH  JCDG- 
BB!CT8  IN  PR08PKCT  CALL  FOB  MOUBHING.  8.  all  that 
therein  it—Hebrew,  whatever  fill*  it.  Micalah,  son  of  Im- 
lah,  our  prophet's  namesake,  begins  his  prophecy  simi- 
larly, "  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you."  Mlcah  de- 
signedly uses  the  same  preface,  implying  that  his  minis- 
trations are  a  continuation  of  his  predecessor's  of  the  same 
aame.  Both  probably  had  before  their  mind  Moses' similar 
attestation  ol  heaven  and  earth  in  a  like  case  (Deuterono- 
my 31.  28 ;  32. 1,  ct  Isaiah  1. 2).  God  be  witness  against  you 
— vis.,  that  none  of  you  can  say,  when  the  time  of  your  pun- 
ishment shall  come,  that  you  were  not  forewarned.  The 
punishment  denounced  is  stated  at  v.  8,  Ac.  from  his  holy 
temple— i.  e.,  heaven  (1  Kings  8.  80 ;  Psalm  11. 4 ;  Jonah  2. 7 ; 
of.  Romans  1.  IS).  3.  tread  upon  the  nigh  places  of  the 
earth— He  shall  destroy  the  fortified  heights  (of.  Deuter- 
onomy 82.  13 ;  83.  29).  'Gbotius.]  *.  Imagery  irom  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  aj?»ncy,  to  describe  the  terrors  which 
attend  Jehovah's  coming  in  Judgment  (ct  Judges  6.  6). 
Neither  men  of  higb  degree,  as  the  mountains,  nor  men  of 
low  degree,  as  the  valleys,  can  secure  themselves  or  their 
land  from  the  J  udgmenta  of  God.  as  wax- (Psalm  97. 6 ;  ct 
U*aiah  64.1-8.)  The  third  clause,  "as  wax,"  Ac.,  answers 
to  the  first  in  the  parallelism,  "the  mountains  shall  be 
molten  ;"  the  fourth,  "as  the  waters,"  oto.,  to  the  second, 
"  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft."  As  wax  melts  by  Are,  so  the 
mountains  before  God,  at  His  approach;  and  as  waters 
poured  down  a  steep  cannot  stand,  but  are  diffused 
abroad,  bo  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft  before  Jehovah.  S. 
For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  Is  all  this— All  these  ter- 
rors attending  Jehovah's  coming  are  caused  by  the  sins 
of  Jacob  or  Israel,  i.  «.,  the  whole  people.  What  U  the 
transgression  of  Jacob  I— Taking  up  the  question  often 
In  the  mouths  of  the  people  when  reproved,  "What  Is 
our  transgression"  (of.  Malaohi  1.6,  7)?  He  answers,  Is  It 
mot  Samaria?  Is  not  that  olty  (the  seat  of  the  calf- wor- 
ship) the  cause  of  Jacob's  apostasy  (1  Kings  14. 16;  15.  26, 
W;  16. 13,  19,  25,  30)  T  and  what  are  the  high  places  of 
Jndah  J— what  city  Is  the  cause  of  the  idolatries  on  the 
high  places  of  Judah  7  Is  It  not  Jerusalem  (ct  2  Kings  18. 
4)?  A.  Samaria's  punishment  Is  mentioned  first,  as  it  was 
to  fall  before  Jerusalem,  as  an  heap  of  the  Held— (Ch.  8. 
13.)  Such  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  as  Is  gathered  out 
ttf  fields,  to  clear  them  (Hosea  22. 11).  Palestine  Is  of  a  soil 
abounding  in  stones,  which  are  gathered  out  before  the 
»ines  are  planted  (Isaiah  5.2).  as  plantings  of  a  vtne- 
rurti- rh  a  place  where  vines  are  planted.  Vineyards 
were  cultivated  on  the  sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  hill  on  which  Samaria  was  built  by  Ornrl,  had  been, 
doubtless,  planted  with  vines  originally ;  now  It  is  to  be 
reduced  again  to  its  original  state  (1  Kings  16.24).  pour 
lawn — dash  down  the  stones  of  the  olty  into  the  valley 
beneath.  A  graphlo  picture  of  the  present  appearance  of 
the  ruins,  which  is  as  though  "  the  buildings  of  the  ancient 
eSty  bad  been  thrown  down  from  the  brow  of  the  hill." 
"HorrriHH  Mrsaioit  of  Inquibt,  pp.  298,  294.]  discover 
Cfe*  fomndntlone-  destroy  It  so  utterly  »a  to  lay  bare  Its 


foundations  (Bzekiel  13.  14).    Samaria  was  destroyed  by  #^' 
Shalmaneser.    T.  all  the  hires— the  wealth  which  Israel  ]  TZ 

it: 
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boasted  of  receiving  from  her  idols  as  the  "  rewards"  ot 
hire  for  worshipping  them  (Hosea  2. 5,  12).  Idols  .  .  .  will 
I  .  .  .  desolate — i.  #.,  give  them  up  to  the  foe  to  strip  off  I  "^ 
the  silver  and  gold  with  whloh  they  are  overlaid,  saw 
gathered  It  of  the  hire  of  an  harlot,  and  they  shall  re* 
turn  to  the  hire  of  an  harlot— Israel  gathered  (made  foi 
herself)  her  Idols  from  the  gold  and  silver  received  from 
false  gods,  as  she  thought,  the  Aire  of  her  worshipping 
them;  and  they  shall  again  become  what  they  had  bees 
before,  the  hire  of  spiritual  harlotry,  i. «.,  the  prosperity 
of  the  foe,  who  also  being  worshippers  of  Idols  will  ascribe 
the  acquisition  to  their  Idols.  [Mactbbb.]  Gbotius  ex- 
plains It.  The  offering*  tent  to  ItraeVt  temple  by  the  >*sy 
riant,  whose  idolatry  Israel  adopted,  shall  go  back  to  the 
Assyrians,  her  teachers  in  Idolatry,  as  the  hire  or  fee  fm 
having  taught  it.  The  Image  of  a  harlot' t  hire  for  the  sup- 
posed temporal  reward  of  spiritual  fornication.  Is  more 
common  in  Scripture  (Hosea  9. 1).  8.  Therefore  I  will 
'wall— The  prophet  flrst  shows  how  the  coming  Judgment 
affects  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  affect  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  similarly,  stripped— i.  #.,  •/  thoet,  01 
tandalt,  as  the  LXX.  trantlate.  Otherwise  "  naked"  would 
be  a  tautology.  "  Naked"  means  divetted  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment (Isaiah  20.  2>.  "  Naked  and  barefoot,"  the  sign  of 
mourning  (2  Samuel  15. 80).  The  prophet's  upper  garment 
was  usually  rough  and  coarse-haired  (2  Kings  1.  8 ;  Zech- 
arlah  13.  4).  line  the  dragons— so  Jxbomb.  Rather,  "  the 
wild  dogs,"  jackal*  or  wolvet,  which  wall  like  an  in  Cant 
when  in  distress  or  alone.  [Kadrkx]  (See  Note,  Job  80. 
29.)  owls— rather,  "ostriches,"  whloh  give  a  shrill  and 
long-drawn  sigh-like  cry,  especially  at  night.  ••  wound 
.  .  .  incurable — her  case,  politically  and  morally,  is  des- 
perate (Jeremiah  8.  22).  It  U  come — the  wound,  or  im- 
pending calamity  (ct  Isaiah  10. 28).  he  Is  canto  .  .  .  <-ven 
to  Jerusalem— the  evil  Is  no  longer  limited  to  Israel. 
The  prophet  foresees  Sennacherib  coming  even  "  to  the  1 
gate"  of  the  principal  city.  The  use  of  "  it"  and  "  he"  is 
appropriately  distinct.  It,  the  calamity,  "came  unto" 
Judah,  many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  whloh  suffered,  oat 
did  not  reac'h  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  gate"  of  #■•'•>' 
which  the  foe  (he)  "  came  unto,"  but  did  not  enter  (Isaiaa  |to 
86. 1 ;  87.  83-37).  10.  Declare  ye  It  not  at  Oath— on  Um 
borders  of  Judea,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  PbJllstir.es 
who  would  exult  at  the  calamity  of  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam 
uel  1. 20).  Gratify  not  those  who  exult  over  the  falls  ol  the  fpli 
Israel  of  God.  weep  ye  not  at  all— do  not  betray  3  our 
Inward  sorrow  by  outward  weeping,  within  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  enemy,  lest  they  should  exult  at  It.    Rklani  ' 
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trantlatet,  "Weep  not  in  Aeoo,"  i.  «.,  Ptolemals.  now  lot.  JM 
Jean  d'Acrt,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmei ;  allotted  tc 
Asher,  but  never  occupied  by  that  tribe  (Judges  1.  31); 
Aooo's  Inhabitants  would,  therefore,  like  Gath's,  .-v'oioe 
at  Israel's  disaster.  Thus  the  parallelism  is  best  carried 
out  in  all  the  three  clauses  of  the  verse,  and  there  is  s  ilm- 
Uar  play  on  sounds  In  each,  In  the  Hebrew  Oath,  reborn- 
bllng  In  sound  the  Hebrew  for  declare ;  Aeoo,  roseou-i^ns, 
the  Hebrew  for  weep;  and  Aphrah,  meaning  duet.  V  «l  a. 
the  Hebrews  were  not  to  expose  their  misery  V"  forei*  ««r« 
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*ey  onght  to  be  wall  H  In  their  own  cities,  e.  g.,  Aphrah 
«  Ophrah  (Joshua  18.23;  1  Samuel  IS.  17),  In  the  tribe  of 
Senjamln.  Th  rofl  in  the  dust  marked  deep  sorrow  (Jere- 
nlah  6.  28;  Kxeklel  27.  80).  11.  Pkm  ye  away— l.  e.,  Thon 
ibalt  go  into  oaptirity.  Inhabitant  of Saphlr— a  Tillage 
tmldst  the  hills  of  Jndah,  between  Eleutheropolls  and 
iaoalon,  called  so,  from  the  Hebrew  word  for  beauty. 
rbough  thy  name  be  beauty,  which  heretofore  was  thy 
iiaracterlarUc,  thou  shalt  have  thy  "shame"  made 
'nak-Nl."  This  city  shall  be  dismantled  of  its  walls, 
rblflli  are  the  csvmout*,  &s  it  were,  of  cities  ;  its  citizens 
tlso  shall  be  harried  Into  captivity,  with  persons  exposed 
Isaiah  47.  3;  Ezeklel  1«.  87;  Hosea  2. 10).  the  Inhabitant 
»f  Zaanan  rame  not  forth— its  inhabitants  did  not  come 
brth  to  console  the  people  of  Beth-ezel  In  their  mourning, 
tecanse  the  calamity  was  universal,  none  was  exempt 
torn  it  (cf.  Jeremiah  0.  25).  Znatutn  Is  the  same  as  Zenan, 
n  Judah  (Joshua  15. 87),  meaning  the  place  of  flocks.  The 
orm  of  the  name  used  is  made  like  the  Hebrew  for  "  came 
orth."  Though  In.  name  seeming  to  imply  that  thou  dost 
ome  forth,  thon  "  earnest  not  forth."  Beth-exel— perhaps 
Izal  (Zeoharlah  14.  6),  near  Jerusalem.  It  means  a  house 
M  the  tide,  or  near.  Though  to  near,  as  It*  name  implies, 
p  Zaanan,  Beth-eeel  received  no  succour  or  sympathy 
rom  Zaanan.  he  shall  receive  of  you  hl»  standing— 
"he,"  i.e.,  the  foe;  "his  standing,"  i.e.,  his  sustenance. 
Piscator.]  Or,  "he  shall  be  caused  a  delay  hy  you, 
Saanan."  He  shall  be  brought  to  a  stand  for  a  time  in 
iesieglng  you  ;  hence  It  is  said  Just  before, "  Zaanan  came 
lot  forth,"  i.  «.,  shut  herself  up  within  her  walls  to  with- 
stand a  siege.  But  It  was  only  for  a  time.  She,  too,  fell 
Ike  Beth-ezel  before  her.  [Vatablitb.]  maubik  con- 
trnes  thus :  "The  Inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth; 
he  mourning  of  Beth-exel  take*  away  from  yon  her  shel- 
er."  Though  Beth-exel  be  at  your  tide  (t  e„  near),  acoord- 
ng  to  her  name,  yet  as  she  also  mourns  under  the  op- 
resslon  of  the  foe,  she  cannot  give  yon  shelter,  or  be  at 
ou.r  tide  as  a  helper  (as  her  name  might  lead  you  to  ex- 
lect),  if  yon  oome  forth  and  be  Intercepted  by  him  from 
©turning  to  Zaanan.  IS.  Maroth— po*slbly  the  same  as 
laarath  (Joshua  16.  59).  Perhaps  a  different  town,  lying 
•tween  the  previously  mentioned  towns  and  the  capital, 
ad  one  of  those  plundered  by  Babshakeh  on  his  way  to 
L  waitod  carefully  for  good — i, «.,  for  better  fortune, 
nt  in  vain  [CAivnt.]  Gxsescitjs  translate*,  "i*  grieved 
:v  her  goods"  taken  away  from  her.  This  aocords  with 
r*  meaning  of  Maroth,  "  bitterness,"  to  which  allusion 
i  made  in  "  is  grieved."  Bnt  the  antithesis  favours  JCng- 
ish  Vertion,  "waited  carefully  (i.  ».,  anxiously)  for  good; 
nt  evil  came  down."  from  the  Lord — not  from  chance. 
into  the  gate  of  Jerusalem— after  the  other  cities  of 
ndah  have  been  taken.  13.  "Bind  the  chariot  to  the 
wift  steed"  in  order  by  a  hasty  flight  to  escape  the  ln- 
tiding  foe.  Cf.  Note,  Isaiah  86. 2,  on  "  Lachlsh,"  at  which 
.ennacheiib  fixed  his  headquarters  (2  Kings  18.  14,  17; 
ereiulah  34.  7).  she  Is  the  beginning  of  the  sin  to  .  .  . 
lion— Lachlsh  was  the  first  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  aocord- 
ng  to  this  passage,  to  Introduce  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
mi  Luting  what  Jeroboam  had  Introduced  In  Israel.  As 
ring  near  the  border  of  the  north  kingdom,  Lachlsh  was 
.rst  to  be  Infected  by  Its  Idolatry,  which  thenoe  spread  to 
erusalem.  14.  shalt  thon  gfve  presents  to  Mtoreeheth- 
■Bth— that  Its  Inhabitants  may  send  thee  help.  Mauser 
xplalns  It,  "thon  shalt  give  a  writing  of  renunciation  to 
loresheth-gath,"  i. «.,  thou  shalt  renounce  all  claim  to  it, 
*lng  compelled  to  yield  It  up  to  the  foe.  "Thon,"  i.  e., 
ndah.  "  Israel"  In  this  verse  Is  nsed  for  the  kingdom  of 
uiiah,  which  was  the  chief  representative  of  the  whole 
Atlon  of  Israel.  Moreaheth-gath  is  so  called,  becanse  it 
[ad  fallen  for  a  time  under  the  power  of  the  neighbour- 
ly Philistines  of  Oath.  It  was  the  native  town  of  Mlcah 
». 1).  Achats— meaning  "  lying."  Achxlb,  as  Its  name 
mpUes,  shall  prove  a  "lie  to  .  .  .  Israel,"  <.«.,  shall  dis- 
,p point  Israel's  hopes  of  sucoonr  from  her  (et  Job  (J.  15- 
Jeremlah  15.  18).  Achxlb  was  in  Jndah  between 
Ceilah  and  Mareehah  (Joshua  15.  44).  Perhaps  the  same 
■  Cheslb  (Genesis  38.  5).  18.  Tot  will  I  bring  an  heir 
into  thee— rather.  "  the  heir."  As  thon  art  now  occupied 
44 


by  possessors  who  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  w 
will  I  bring  "yet"  again  the  new  possessor,  m.,  the  Asmyr 
lan  foe.  Other  heirs  will  supplant  us  in  every  lnhnrls- 
anoe  bnt  that  of  heaven.  There  Is  a  play  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  Mareshah,  an  inheritance:  there  shall  oome  the  new 
heir  of  the  inheritance.  Adnllam  the  glory  of  Israel— o& 
called  as  being  superior  In  situation ;  when  It  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  fell,  Israel's  glory  was  gone.  Maw- 
rkr,  as  Margin,  translates,  "the  glory  of  Israel  (her  chief 
citizens:  answering  to  "thy  delicate  children,"  v.  W)  shall 
come  In  flight  to  Adnllam."  English  Vertion  better  pre 
serves  the  parallelism,  "the  heir"  In  the  first  clause  an 
swerlng  to  "he"  In  the  second.  16.  Make  thee  bald 
Ac— «  token  of  deep  mourning  (Ezra  9.  8;  Job  1.  »/. 
Mourn,  O  land,  for  thy  darling  children,  poll— shav. 
off  thy  hair,  enlarge  thy  baldiicsw—  mourn  grievous- 
ly. The  land  Is  compared  to  a  mother  weeping  fiu 
her  children,  as  the  eagle— the  bald  eagle,  or  the  dark 
winged  vulture.  In  the  moulting  season  all  eagles  are 
comparatively  bald  (of.  Psalm  K3. 5). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-13.    Denunciation  on-  thi  Eviia  hxcvajlutt  : 

THE  PKOPl^E'S    UNWILLINGNRSH    TO    HXAK    THB    TRUTH: 

theib  Expulsion  from  the  Land  thi  rrrntm  Finn 
or  their  Sin  :  yet  Judah  and  Israel  abi  hkhkajtbb 
to  be  Restored.  1.  devise  .  .  .  work  .  .  .  practise— 
They  do  evil  not  merely  on  a  sudden  impulse,  but  wltb 
deliberate  design.  As  In  the  former  chapter  sins  against 
the  first  table  are  reproved,  so  In  this  chapter  sins  against 
the  second  table.  A  gradation :  "  devise"  is  the  conception 
of  the  evil  purpose;  "  work"  (Psalm  58.  2),  or  " fabricate," 
the  maturing  of  the  scheme;  "practise,"  or  "effect,"  the 
execution  of  it.  becanse  It  Is  In  the  power  of  their  ban  A 
—for  the  phrase  see  Genesis  81.  29;  Proverbs  8.  27.  Might 
not  right.  Is  what  regulates  their  conduct.  Where  they 
can,  they  commit  oppression ;  where  they  do  not,  it  Is 
because  they  cannot  ».  Parallelism,  "  Take  by  violence," 
answers  to  "take  away;"  "fields"  and  "houses,"  to 
"house"  and  "heritage"  (i,  e.,  one's  land).  3.  againvt 
this  family— against  the  nation,  and  especially  against 
those  reprobated  In  t.  1,  2.  I  devise  an  evil— a  happy 
antithesis  between  God's  dealings  and  the  Jews'  dealings 
(v.  1).  Ye  "  devise  evil"  against  your  fellow-countrymen ; 
I  devise  evil  against  you.  Ye  devise  It  wrongfully,  I  by 
righteous  retribution  In  kind,  from  which  ye  shall 
not  remove  your  necks — as  ye  have  done  from  the  law. 
The  yoke  I  shall  impose  shall  be  one  which  ye  cannot 
shake  off.  They  who  will  not  bend  to  God's  "easy  yoke" 
(Matthew  11.  29,  SO),  shall  feel  His  iron  yoke,  go  haught- 
ily—(Cf.  Note,  Jeremiah  8.  28.)  Ye  shall  not  walk  as  now 
with  neck  haughtily  uplifted,  for  the  yokeshall  press  down 
your  "neck."  this  time  is  evil— rather,  "for  that  tlm» 
shall  be  an  evil  time,"  viz.,  the  time  of  the  carrying  awaj 
into  captivity  (cf.  Amos  5.  13;  Epheslans  5.  16).  4.  •«« 
take  np  a  parable  against  you — viz.,  some  of  your  foe* 
shall  do  so,  taking  In  derision  from  your  own  month  yon 
"lamentation,"  viz.,  "We  be  spoiled,"  Ac.  lament  wltb 
a  doleful  lamentation— lit..,  lament  with  a  lamentation  <a 
lamentations.  Hebrew,  "naha,  nehl,  nlhyah,"  the  repeti 
tlon  representing  the  continuous  and  monotonous  wai). 
he  hath  changed  t3xe  portion  of  my  people — a  charge* 
of  injustice  against  Jehovah.  He  transfers  to  ether  ac- 
tions the  sacred  territory  assigned  as  the  rightful  portlom 
of  our  people  (ch.  1.  15).  turning  away  he  bath  divided 
our  fields— turning  away  from  us  to  the  enemy,  he  haik 
divided  among  them  our  fields.  Calvin,  as  Margin,  ex- 
plains, "Instead  of  restoring  our  territory,  He  hath  divided 
our  fields  among  our  enemies,  each  of  whom  hencefor- 
ward will  have  an  Interest  In  keeping  what  ho  hati 
gotten :  so  that  we  are  utterly  shut  out  from  hope  tf 
restoration."  Maubrb  translates  as  a  noun,  "He  hate 
divided  our  fields  to  a  rebel,"  i.  «.,  to  the  foe  who  is  a  reboi 
against  the  true  God,  and  a  worshipper  of  Idols.  St 
"backsliding,"  <.  e.,  backslider  (Jeremiah  49.  t).  JnV 
Huh  Vertion  give*  a  good  sense ;  and  Is  quite  tenable  to 
the  Hebrew.      5.  Therefore—  resumed  Ctwpi   •.  *.     (km  *SV 
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jsmmt.  ©J  your  crimes  described  In  v.  1,  2.  thou — the  Ideal 
m«1lv1dual  ("me,"  t>.  4),  representing  the  utility  people  In 
whoso  name  he  spoke,  uone  that  .  .  .  coat  a  cord  by  lot 
—Done  who  shall  have  any  possession  measured  out  In 
i&»*  «*>ngreg»tlon  of  tiie  l/orti — among  the  people  conse- 
i»r»t«-d  to  Jehovah.  By  covetousness  and  violence  (t>.  2) 
they  had  forfeited  "  the  portion  of  Jehovah's  people." 
This  in  God's  Implied  answer  to  their  complaint  of  in- 
justice (v.  4).  6.  "  Prophesy  ye  not,"  say  they— viz.,  the 
Israelite*  say  to  the  true  prophet*,  when  announcing 
an  welcome  truths.  Therefore  God  judicially  abandons 
them  to  their  own  ways  :  "The  prophets,  by  whose  min- 
jitvy  they  might  ha\  ^  been  saved  from  shame  (Ignominious 
Tuptlvlty),  shall  not  (<.  «.,  no  longer)  prophesy  to  them" 
(lsatah  90.  10;  Amos  2.  12;  7.  16).  Maobkb  translates  the 
latter  clause,  "  they  shall  not  prophesy  of  such  thing*"  (as 
in  v.  8-6,  these  being  rebellious  Israel's  words);  "let  them 
aot  prophesy;"  "thoy  never  cease  from  Insult"  (from 
prophesying  Insults  to  us).  English  Verrton  Is  supported 
by  the  parallelism:  wherein  the  similarity  of  sound  and 
word  implies  how  exactly  God  makes  their  punishment 
answer  to  their  Bin,  and  takes  them  at  their  own  word. 
"Prophesy,"  lit.,  drop  (Deuteronomy  82.  2;  Kzekiel  21.2). 
1 .  U  thou  .  .  .  named  The  house  of  Jacob — priding 
thyself  on  the  name,  though  having  naught  of  the  spirit, 
of  thy  progenitor.  Also,  bearing  the  name  which  ought 
to  remind  thee  of  God's  favours  granted  to  thee  because 
of  His  covenant  with  Jacob.  U  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
straitened  I  —  Is  His  compassion  contracted  within  nar- 
rower limits  now  than  formerly,  so  that  He  should  de- 
light In  your  destruction  (cf.  Psalm  77.  7-9;  Isaiah  86.  1, 
2.)?  are  these  his  doings  1— i.  «.,  Are  such  threatening. 
His  delight  T  Ye  dislike  the  prophets'  threatenlngs  (v.  6) : 
but  who  Is  to  blame  T  Not  God,  for  He  delights  in  blessing, 
rather  than  threatening;  but  yourselves  (t>.  6)  who  nro- 
voke  His  threatenlngs.  [Gbotius.]  Caltin  translate*, 
"  Are  your  doings  such  as  are  prescribed  by  Him?"  Ye 
boast  of  being  God's  peculiar  people:  Do  ye  then  conform 
your  lives  to  God's  law?  do  not  luy  'words  do  good  to 
nim  that  walketh  uprightly— Are  not  my  words  good 
to  the  upright?  If  your  ways  were  upright,  my  words 
would  not  be  threatening  (cf.  Psalm  18.26;  Matthew  11. 
19;  John  7. 17).  8.  Your  ways  are  not  such  that  I  can  deal 
with  you  as  I  would  with  the  upright.  Kven  of  late— lit., 
ye*tordo# :  "  long  ago."  So  "  of  old,"  Hebrew,  "  yesterday" 
(Isaiah  80.  33);  "heretofore,"  Hebrew,  "since  yesterday" 
(Joshua  X.  4).  my  people  Is  risen  up  aa  an  enemy— t.  e., 
has  rebelled  against  my  precepts;  also  has  become  an 
tmrny  to  the  unoffending  passers-by.  robe  with  the 
garment  — not  content  with  the  outer  "garment,"  ye 
greedily  rob  passers-by  of  the  ornamental  "  robe"  fitting 
the  body  closely  and  flowing  down  to  the  feet  [Ludovicus 
OS  Died]  (Matthew  5.  40).  as  men  averse  from  war— in 
»r  tlthesis  to  (my  people)  "  as  an  enemy."  Israel  treats  the 
Inuoccnt  passers-by,  though  "averse  from  war,"  "as  an 
enemy"  would  treat  captives  in  his  power,  stripping  them 
»f  their  habiliments  as  lawful  spoils.  Grotius  translate*, 
■'a*  men  returning  from  war,"  i.  e.,  as  captives  over  whom 
the  right  of  war  gives  the  victors  an  absolute  power.  Eng- 
lish Version  is  supported  by  the  antithesis.  9.  The  women 
tst  my  people — i.  e.,  the  widows  of  the  men  slain  by  you  (v. 
D  ye  ciust  o'ut  from  their  homes  which  had  been  their  de- 
light, and  seize  on  them  for  yourselves,  from  their  chil- 
dren—*, t.,  from  the  orphans  of  the  widows,  taken  away 
my  glory— viz.,  their  substance  and  raiment,  which,  being 
she  fruit  of  God's  blessing  on  the  young,  reflected  God's 
•iUvry.  Thus  lintel's  crime  was  not  merely  robbery,  but 
liege.  Their  sex  did  not  save  the  women,  nor  their 
*«e  lhi<  children  from  violence,  for  ever— there  was  no 
repentance.  They  persevered  In  Kin.  The  pledged  gar- 
ment was  to  be  restored  :.o  the  poor  before  sunset  (Exodus 
12.26,27);  but  these  never  restored  their  unlawful  booty. 
1©.  Art»e  >'«.  mid  drj»r.  ri^-- not  »u  exhortation  to  the  chil- 
dren of  (jot  to  depart  out  oi  an  ungodly  world,  as  it  Is 
•den  applied  .  though  that.  sentiinar.t  Is  a  scriptural  one. 
Tikis  world  lc  doubtless  not  our  "rest,''  being  "polluted" 
With  sin:  it  Is  our  passage,  not  our  portion;  our  aim,  not 
Mr  Dome  (2  IXirluthiana  6.  IT;  Hebrews  13.  14).  The  lm- 
6iH> 
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peratives  express  the  certainty  of  tne  fwurt  even;  7*1 
dieted.  "Since  such  are  your  doings  (cf.  u.  7,  s,  dtc),  on  * 
sentence  on  you  is  irrevocable  (v.  4, 6),  however  dlstasief  1  |£ 
to  you  (v.  6),  ye  who  have  cast  out  others  from  their  horxu  1 
and  possessions  (v.  2,  8,  9)  must  arise,  depart,  and  be  ca<  t 
out  of  your  own  (».  4,  6) :  for  this  is  not  your  rest"  (H  am  b*i 
10.  88;  Deuteronomy  12.  9;  Psalm  95. 11).  Oanaan  was  d<  f- 
■lgned  to  be  a  rest  to  them  after  their  wilderness  iati*ru*  u 
But  it  Is  to  be  so  no  longer.  Thus  God  refutes  the  p*.:  pl«  y 
self-confidence,  as  if  God  were  bound  to  them  insepa-  abii  \. 
The  promise  (Psalm  182. 14)  Is  quite  consistent  with  ten,  \ 
porary  withdrawal  of  God  from  Israel  for  their  sins, 
shall  destroy  you— the  land  shall  spew  you  out,  becauXi 
of  the  defilements  wherewith  ye  polluted  it  (Leviticus  1,  p 
25,  28;  Jeremiah  8.  2;  Bzekiel  36.  12-14).  11.  walking  i 
the  spirit— the  Hebrew  means  also  wind.  "  If  a  man  pr|  ;- 
fesslng  to  have  the  spirit  of  Inspiration  (Eeektel  18.  3; 
'man  of  the  spirit,'  i.  0.,  one  claiming  Inspiration,  Ho* 
9.  7),  but  really  walking  in  wind  (prophecy  void  of  nutr 
ment  for  the  soul,  and  unsubstantial  as  the  wind)  »u 
falsehood,  do  lie,  saying  (that  which  ye  like  to  hear),  I  w 
prophesy,"  Ac.,  even  such  a  one,  however  false  his  props 
oles,  since  he  flatters  your  wishes,  shall  be  your  props] 
(cf.  v.  6;  Jeremiah  5.  81),  prophesy  ...  of  wiue — i.e 
an  abundant  supply  of  wine.  1<J.  A  sudden  transitu 
from  threats  to  the  promise  of  a  glorious  restoration. 
a  similar  transition,  Hosea  1.  9, 10.  Jehovah,  too,  proph 
sles  of  good  things  to  come,  but  not  like  the  false  prophetf*] 
"of  wine  and  strong  drink"  (v.  11).  After  I  have  sent  y< 
into  captivity  as  I  have  Just  threatened,  I  will  1  hence  aff 
semble  you  again  (cf.  oh.  4.  6,  7).  aH  of  thee— the  rector 
tion  from  Babylon  was  partial.  Therefore  that  heie  111^1, 
must  be  still  future,  \rheu"  all  Israel  shall  be  saveiilfi 
(Romans  11.  26).  The  restoration  from  "Babylon"  (s|>«<. 
fled  ch.  4.  10)  is  the  type  of  the  future  one.  Jacob  . 
Israel — the  ten  tribes'  kingdom  (Hosea  12.  2)  and  Judah 
Chronicles  19.  8;  21.  2,  4).  remnant — the  elect  remnari|k 
which  shall  survive  the  previous  calamities  of  Judah, at 
from  which  the  nation  Is  to  spring  Into  new  life  (Isaiah 
13 ;  10.  20-22).  ss  Dhe  sheep  of  Bosrah— a  region  famed  f 
Its  rich  pastures  (c£ 2  Kings  3.4).  Gksknius  for  Bozn 
translates,  "  sheepiold."  But  thus  there  will  be  lau  toll  gl  | 
unless  the  next  clause  be  translated,  "  m  the  midst  01  thej  n_ 
pasture."  English  Version  is  more  favoured  by  the Het/'>-- 
13.  The  breaker— Jehovah  Messiah ,  who  breaks  throu^  t, 
every  obstacle  In  the  way  of  their  restoration :  not 
formerly  breaking  forth  to  destroy  them  lor  trans^ressic 
(Exodus  19.  22;  Judges  21. 15),  but  breaking  a  way  for  the 
through  their  enemies,  they— the  returning  Israt-lit' 
and  Jews,  passed  through  the  gate — i.e.,  through  ».l 
gate  of  the  foe's  city  in  which  they  had  been  captives, 
the  image  of  the  resurrection  (Hosea  13.  M)  represen 
Israel's  restoration,  their  king— "the  Breaker,"  pec 
llarly  "  their  king"  (Hosea  3.  5 ;  Matthew  27.  37).  pass  bjL 
fore  them— as  He  did  when  they  went  up  out  of  Kgy  ( 
(Exodus  13.  21 ;  Deuteronomy  1.  30,  33).  the  Lord  on  tl 
head  of  them— Jehovah  at  their  head  (Isaiah  52. 12).  Me 
siah,  the  second  person,  is  meant  (cf.  Exodus  23.  20;  33.  1 
Isaiah  63.  9). 
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Ver.  1-12.    The  Sins  of  the  Pkincks,  Piiophkts,  ks 
PbIESTS:    THE    CONaEQOKST    Dksolation    of    Ziok. 
princes— magistrates  or  j  udges.    Is  It  not  for  you  1— Is 
not  your  special  function  (Jeremiah  5.  4,  5)  ?    Judgment 
Justice.     Ye  sit  in  judgment  on  others;  surely  then 
ought  to  know  the  judgment  for  Injustice  which  awai 
yourselves  (Romans  2.  1).     a.  pluck  off  their  skin 
flesh— rob  their  fellow-countrymen  of  all  their  substan^ 
(Psalm  14.  4;  Proverbs  30.  14).    3.  pot  .  .  .  flesh  wlthi  (( 

caldron— manifold  species  of  cruel  oppressions. 
Ezekiel  24.  3,  dtc.,  containing  as  to  the  coming  punlsj 
rueut  the  same  figure  as  Is  here  used  of  the  sin  :  lmpiyii 
that  the  sin  and  punishment  exactly  correspond, 
Then— at  the  time  of  Judgment,  which  Mlcah  takes  f 
granted,  so  certain  is  it  (cf.  oh.  2.  8).  they  ery  .  .  .  but  1 
will  not  hear— Just  as  those  oppressed  by  them  had  fo 
merly  cried,  and  they  would  not  hear.   The''  prayer  inn 
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MICAH   IV 


1  P  rejected,  because  It  la  the  mere  cry  of  nature  for  de- 

I  erance  from  pain,  not  that  of  iepentanoe  for  dellver- 

*t  oe  from  Bin.    til  In  their  doings — men  cannot  expect 

°a  do  111  and  fare  web.    8.  Here  he  attacks  the  false  pro- 

*  Bts.  as  oelore  ne  had  attacked  the  "princes."  make 
-»  r  people  err — knowingly  mislead  my  people  by  not 
'-*  lounoing  their  sins  as  Incurring  Judgment,  bite  with 
■fl<  I.  teeth,  and  cry,  Peace — i. «.,  who,  so  long  as  they  are 
lit  iplled  with  food,  promise  peace  and  prosperity  in  their 
i,:i'  >pheele8.  he  that  putteth  not  Into  their  mouths, 
"  By  .  •  .  prepare  war  against  him — whenever  they  are 

"•  i  supplied  with  food,  they  foretell  war  and  oalamlty. 
a<»  spare  war— lit.,  sanctify  war,  i. «.,  proclaim  it  as  a  holy 
4'  Igment,  of  God  because  they  are  not  fed  (Note,  Jeremiah 
'?'  i;  cf.  Isaiah  13.  8;  Joel  L  14).  6.  night  .  .  .  dark— cala- 
1  Pi  ties  shall  press  on  you  so  overwhelming  as  to  compel 
■■:'  a  to  cease  pretending  to  divine  (Zechariah  13.  4).    Dark- 

*  *»  is  often  the  Image  of  calamity  (Isaiah  8.  22;  Amos  5. 
■"  8.  9).  7.  cover  their  lips— The  Orientals  prided  them- 
H«  ves  on  the  moustache  and  beard  {Margin,  "  upper  lip"). 

I  "I  cover  It,  therefore,  was  a  token  of  shame  and  sorrow 
*avltlcuN  13.45;  Ezeklel  24.17,22).  "They  shall  be  so 
pin  named  of  themselves  as  not  to  dare  to  open  their  mouths 
.<  boast  of  the  name  of  prophet."  [Calvin.]    there  u  no 

>Uo  tower  of  God— they  shall  no  more  profess  to  have  re- 
C  buses  from  God,  being  struck  dumb  with  calamities  (v. 
;■■•■  I  8. 1— in  contrast  to  the  false  prophets  (v.  5,  7).  full 
.et i  power—  that  which  "the  Spirit  of  Jehovah"  imparts 
>n\  the  discharge  of  the  prophetical  function  (Luke  1. 17; 
'"*  49 ;  Acta  L  8).  Judgment— a  sense  of  Justice  [MaubebJ  ; 
""opposed  to  the  false  prophets'  speaking  to  please  men, 
•w  kt  from  a  regard  to  truth.  Ox,  judgment  to  discern  be- 
'«)  -een  graver  and  lighter  offences,  and  to  denounce  pun- 
:wiment8  accordingly.  [Gbotiub.1  might— moral  intre- 
■  i  iity  In  speaking  the  truth  at  all  costs  (2  Timothy  1.  7). 
ill  I  declare  unto  Jacob  hla  ,  .  .  sin — (Isaiah  68.  1.)  Not  to 
witter  tbe  sinner  as  the  false  prophets  do  with  premises 
M'  peace.  it.  Hear— resumed  from  v.  L  Eere  begins  the 
»i»dlng  subject  of  the  prophecy:  a  demonstration  of  his 
insertion  that  he  is  "full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
««,h"  (v  8).  10.  They— change  of  person  from  "  ye"  (v.  9); 
■V))e  third  person  puts  them  to  a  greater  distance  as 
ieitrtriged  from  him.  It  is,  lit.,  "  Whosoever  builds,"  singu- 
r<*r.  build  up  Zlon  with  blood— build  on  it  stately  man- 
'"Hans  with  wealth  obtained  by  the  condemnation  and 
"tirder  of  the  innocent  (Jeremiah  22. 13 ;  Ezeklel  22.  27; 
<l0  abakkuk  2.  12).  11.  heads  thereof— the  princes  of  Jeru- 
""  lem.  Judge  for  reward— take  bribes  as  Judges  (ch.  7.  8). 
ll"rteats  teach  for  hire— it  was  their  duty  to  teach  the  law 

II  id  to  decide  controversies  gratuitously  (Leviticus  10. 11; 
8BUteronomy  17. 11;  Malachl  2.  7;  cf.  Jeremiah  6.  18;  Jude 

"\    prophets  .  .  .  divine  —  i.  e„  false  prophet*.    Is  not 
■'lie  Lord  among  nml—viz.,  in  the  temple  (Isaiah  48.  2; 
'"iremiah  7.  4,  8-11).    ia.  Jeremiah  26. 18  quotes  this  verse. 
Whe  Talmud  and  Malmonides  record  that  at  the  destruc- 
"■on  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titus,  Terentlus 
'"urns,  who  was  left  In  command  of  the  army,  with  a 
''lougbshare   tore   up    the   foundations   of    the    temple. 
iouutuin  of  the  house— the  height  on  which  the  tem- 
le  stands,    as  the  high  place*  of  the  forest— shall  bo- 
nne as  heights  In  a  forest  overrun  with  wild  shrubs  and 
1  rush  wood. 

CHAPTEE   IV. 

Ver.  1-M.    TRAiuarrioif  to  thb  Gix>bt,  Pkaoe,  King- 

0M,  and  VicroBY  of  Zion.    1-3.  Almost  identical  with 

'laiah  2.  2-4.    the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord— 

hlch  Just  before  (ch.  3.  12)  had  been  doomed  to  be  a  wild 

"Wat-height.    Under  Messiah,  its  elevation  is  to  be  not 

lat  of  situation,  but  of  moral  dignity,  as  the  seat  of  God's 

nlversal  empire,    people  shall  flow  Into  It — In  Isaiah 

Is  "all.  nations:"  a  more  universal   prophecy.    3.  re- 

uka— convict  of  sin   (John  16.  8,  9);    and   subdue  with 

judgments  (Psalm  2.  5,  9;   110.  5,  6;  Revelation  2.  27;  12.  5). 

"tany  people  .  .  .  strong  nations  afar  off— In  Isaiah  2.  4 

la  "  the  nations  .  .  .  many  people."     *.  sit  every  man 

sdor  his  vine,  Ac. — L  «.,  enjoy  the  most  prosperous  tran- 

aUlltr  O  King*  4.  26;   Zechariah  a,  10).    The  vUui  and  Av 


tree  are  mentioned  rather  than  a  house,  to  signify,  inert 
will  be  no  need  of  a  covert;  men  will  be  safe  even  in  the 
fields  and  open  air.    Lord  ot  hoata  hath    spoken  it— 

therefore  it  must  come  to  pass,  however  unlikely  now  11 
may  seem.  5.  For— rather,  Though  it  be  that  all  peoplt 
walk  after  their  several  gods,  yet  we  (the  Jews  in  the  dis- 
persion) will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  So  the  He- 
brew particle  means  in  Margin,  Genesis  8.  21 ;  Exodas  18. 
17;  Joshua  17.  18.  The  resolution  of  the  exile  Jews  is,  As 
Jehovah  gives  us  hope  of  so  glorious  a  restoration,  not- 
withstanding the  overthrow  of  our  temple  and  nation,  w« 
must  In  confident  reliance  on  His  promise  persevere  In 
the  true  worship  of  Him,  however  the  nations  around 
our  superiors  now  In  strength  and  numbers,  walk  aftei 
their  gods.  [Rosenmui.i.eb.]  As  the  Jews  were  thor- 
oughly weaned  from  idols  by  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
so  they  shall  be  completely  cured  of  unbelief  by  their 
present  long  dispersion  (Zechariah  10.  8-12).  6.  aaaembla 
her  that  halteth— feminine  for  neuter  In  Hebrew  idiom, 
"whatever  halteth:"  metaphor  from  sheep  wearied  out 
with  a  Journey :  all  the  suffering  exiles  of  Israel  (Ezeklel 
34.  16;  Zephantah  8.  19).  her  .  .  .  driven  out— all  Israel's 
outcasts.  Called  "  the  Lord's  flock"  (Jeremiah  13. 17;  Eze- 
klel 84.  18;  87.  21).  7.  I  will  make  her  that  halted  a 
remnant — I  will  cause  a  remnant  to  remain  which  shall 
not  perish.  Lord  shall  reign  .  .  ,  in  .  .  .  Zlen — David's 
kingdom  shall  be  restored  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  whe 
is  the  seed  of  David  and  at  the  same  time  Jehovah  (Isaiah 
24.  23).  for  ever— (Isaiah  9.  6,  7;  Daniel  7.  14,  27  ;  Luke  1. 
83;  Revelation  11.15.)  §.  tower  of  the  flock— following 
up  the  metaphor  of  sheep  (Note,  v.  6).  Jerusalem  is  called 
the  "  tower,"  from  which  the  King  and  Shepherd  observe* 
aud  guards  His  flock:  both  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the 
Church  now  whose  towerlike  elevation  is  that  of  doctrine 
and  practice  (Song  of  Solomon  4.  4,  "Thy  neck  is  like  the 
tower  of  David"),  and  the  literal  hereafter  (Jeremiah  8.  17) 
In  large  pastures  it  was  usual  to  erect,  a  high  woodei 
tower,  so  as  to  oversee  the  flock.  Jkromk  takes  the  He 
brew  for  "flock,"  Eder  or  Edar,  as  a  proper  name,  viz..  a 
village  near  Bethlehem,  for  which  1<-  is  put,  Bethlehem 
being  taken  to  represent  the  royal  stock  of  David  (ch.  5.  2\ 
cf.  Genesis  35. 21).  But  the  explanatory  words,  "  the  strong- 
hold of  the  daughter  of  Zlon,"  confirm  English  Version. 
etronghold— Hebrew,  "Ophel:"  an  impregnable  height 
on  Mount  Zion  (2  Chronicles  27.  8;  33.  14;  Nehemiah  3.  26, 
27).  unto  thee  shall  .  .  .  come  .  .  .  the  first  dominion 
—viz.,  the  dominion  formerly  exercised  by  thee  shall 
come  back  to  thee,  kingdom  shall  come  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jerusalem— rather,  "  the  kingdom  of  the  daughtei 
of  Jerusalem  shall  come  (again):"  such  as  it  was  undei 
David,  before  its  being  weakened  by  the  secession  of  the 
ten  tribes.  9.  Addressed  to  the  daughter  of  Zlon,  in  her 
consternation  at  the  approach  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  thert 
no  king  in  thee  f— asked  tauntingly.  There  is  a  king 
in  her;  but  it  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  none,  so  help- 
less to  devise  means  of  escape  are  he  and  his  counsellors. 
[Maubeb.]  Or,  Zlon's  pains  are  because  her  king  is  taken 
away  from  her  (Jeremiah  52.  9;  Lamentations  4.  20;  Eze- 
klel 12. 13).  |Cal,vin.]  The  former  is  perhaps  the  prefer- 
able view  (cf.  Jeremiah  49.  7).  The  latter,  however,  do- 
scribes  better  Zion's  klngless  state  during  her  ©resent 
long  dispersion  (Hosea  8. 4, 5).  10.  Be  in  pain,  and  labour 
—carrying  on  the  metaphor  of  a  pregnant  woman.  Thou 
Bhalt  be  affected  with  bitter  sorrows  before  thy  deliver- 
ance shall  come.  I  do  not  forbid  thy  grieving,  but  I  bring 
thee  consolation.  Though  God  cares  for  His  children,  yet 
they  must  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  trouble,  but 
must  prepare  for  it.  go  forth  out  of  the  city— on  it*  cap- 
ture. So  "come  out"  Is  used  2  Kings  24.  12;  Isaiah  86.  1«. 
dwell  in  the  fleld— vte..  In  the  open  country,  defenceless, 
instead  of  their  fortified  cUy.  Beside  the  Cbebar  (Psalm 
137.  1;  Ezeklel  8.  15).  Babylon— Like  Isaiah,  Mloab  looks 
beyond  the  existing  Assyrian  dynasty  to  the  Kabylo 
nlan,  and  to  Judah's  captivity  under  it,  and  restora 
tion  (Isaiah  80.  7 ;  43.  14  ;  48.  20).  Had  they  been,  a*  ration 
alists  represent,  merely  sagacious  politicians,  they  woulci 
have  re8trict**il  their  propheciea  to  the  sphere  of  live 
existing    j*#w»"*<     lyuaaty.     But    their  seeing:  into    tl*e 
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Jar-off  future  of  Buby  Urn's  subsequent  supremacy,  and 
Judah's  connection  with  ber,  proves  them  to  be  inspired 
prophets,  there . .  .  thrre — emphatic  repetition.  The  very 
aoene  of  thy  calamities  Is  to  be  the  scene  of  thy  deliver- 
ance. In  the  midst  of  enemies,  where  all  hope  seems  cat 
off,  thnre  shall  Cyras,  the  deliverer,  appear  (cf.  Judges  14. 
!■*).  Cyrus  again  being  the  type  of  the  greater  Deliverer, 
who  shall  finally  restore  Israel.  11.  many  nations— the 
subject  peoples  composing  Babylon's  armies:  and  also 
Edom,  Ammrtt,  Ac,  who  exulted  in  Jud&h's  fall  (Lamen- 
tations 2.  IB;  Obadlah  11-13).  denied— metaphor  from  a 
virgin.  Let  her  be  defiled  ((. «.,  outraged  by  violence  and 
bloodshed),  and  let  our  eye  gaze  Insultingly  on  her  shame 
and  sorrow  (oh.  7.  10).  Her  foes  desired  to  feast  their  eyes 
on  her  calamities.  151.  thoughts  of  the  Lord — their  un- 
%earchable  wisdom,  overruling  seeming  disaster  to  the  final 
<ood  of  His  people,  is  the  very  ground  on  which  the  restor- 
ation of  Israel  hereafter  (of  which  the  restoration  from 
Babylon  is  a  type)  is  based  in  Isaiah  55.  8,  of.  with  v.  8,  12, 
U,  which  prove  that  Israel,  not  merely  the  Christian 
Church,  Is  the  ultimate  subject  of  the  prophecy ;  also  In 
Romans  11.  IS.  God's  counsel  is  to  discipline  His  people 
tor  a  ti  me  with  the  foe  as  a  scourge ;  and  then  to  destroy 
the  foe  by  the  hands  Of  His  people,  gather  them  as  .  .  . 
•heaves— them  who  "gathered"  themselves  for  Zlou's 
destruction  (v.  11),  the  Lord  "shall  gather"  for  destruction 
by  Zlon  (v.  13),  like  sheaves  gathered  to  be  threshed  (of.  Isaiah 
n.  10;  Jeremiah  51.  33).  The  Hebrew  Is  singular,  "sheaf." 
However  great  the  numbers  of  the  foe,  they  are  all  but  as 
ene  sheaf  ready  to  be  threshed.  [Calvin.  J  Threshing  was 
done  by  treading  with  the  feet:  hence  the  propriety  of  the 
image  for  treading  under  foot  and  breaking  asunder  the 
foe.  13.  thresh— destroy  thy  foes  "  gathered"  by  Jehovah 
•a  "sheaves  "  (Isaiah  41.  15, 16V.  thine  horn— ZI on  being 
compared  to  an  ox  treading  corn,  and  an  ox's  strength 
lying  In  the  horns,  her  strength  Is  implied  by  giving  her  a 
horn  of  iron  (cf.  1  Kings  22.  11).  beat  In  pieces  many— 
(Daniel  2.  44.)  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  nnto  the 
Lord— God  subjects  the  nations  to  Zlon,  not  for  her  own 
•elfish  aggrandizement,  but  for  His  glory  (Isaiah  90.  8,  0; 
Zecharlab  14.  20,  with  which  of.  Isaiah  23. 18)  and  for  their 
altimate  good;  therefore  He  is  here  called,  not  merely 
ttod  of  Israel,  but  "  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-16.  Thi  Calamities  WHICH  pricibk  Messiah's 
advikt,  His  Kingdom,  Conquest  or  Jacob's  poes,  and 
Hi  imwTrrri  upon  His  Peoplk.  1.  gather  thyself  In  troops 
—i. «.,  thou  shalt  do  so,  to  resist  the  enemy.  Lest  the 
sslthful  should  fall  Into  carnal  security  because  of  the 
previous  promises,  he  reminds  them  of  the  calamities 
whloh  are  to  precede  the  prosperity,  daughter  of  troops 
—Jerusalem  is  so  called  on  account  of  her  numerous  troops. 
he  hath  laid  siege— the  enemy  hath,  they  shall  smite 
the  Judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  upon  the  eheeh—  the 
greatest  of  insults  to  an  Oriental.  Zcdeklah,  the  J  udge  (or 
king,  Amos  2.  3)  of  Israel,  was  loaded  with  lnsuits  by  the 
Chaldeans.  So  also  the  other  prlnoes  and  Judges  (Lamen- 
tations 3.  30).  Hkngstbnbkbg  thinks  the  expression, 
"the  Judge,"  marks  a  time  when  no  king  of  the  house  of 
David  reigned.  The  smiting  on  the  cheek  of  other  Judges 
of  Israel  was  a  type  of  the  same  Indignity  offered  to  Him 
who  nevertheless  Is  the  Judge,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  also 
af  the  world,  and  who  Is  "  from  everlasting  "  (t>.  2;  Isaiah 
50,  6 ;  Matthew  26.  67 ;  27.  80).  *.  Beth-lehem  Ephratah— 
(Genesis  48. 7),  or,  Beth-lehem  Judah ;  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Beth-lehem  In  Zebulun.  It  is  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Jerusalem.  Beth-lehem  means  the  house 
«/  bread;  Ephratah  means  fruitful :  both  names  referring 
to  the  fertility  of  the  region,  though  then  he  little 
among — though  thou  be  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  reckoned 
msnong,  &o.  It  was  Insignificant  In  size  and  population  ; 
so  that  in  Joshua  15.  21,  Ac,  it  Is  not  enumerated  among 
the  cities  of  Judah;  nor  In  the  list,  Nehemlah  11.  26,  Ac. 
Under  Rehoboam  It  became  *  city :  2  Chronicles  1_L  9,  "He 
smJt  Beth-lehem."  Matthew  2.  6  seems  to  oontradlot 
Mioah,  "  thou  art  <mM  the  least."  But  really  he,  by  an  In- 
MS 


dependent  testimony  of  the  f.pVfX  ojufam  the  propta 
Little  m  worldly  Importance,  thou  art  not  least  (i.  «.,  1 
from  least,  yea,  the  very  gvetttst)  among  the  thousands, 
princes  of  Judah,  in  the  spiritual  significance  of  being  t 
birth-place  of  Messiah  (John  7.  42).  Ood  chooses  '.he  liti 
things  of  the  world  to  eclipse  In  glorv  Its  greatest  thin. 
(Judges  6. 15 ;  John  L  46 ;  1  CorlnthlanB  L  27,  28).  The  It, 
state  of  David '8  line  when  Messiah  was  born  is  also  ii, 
piled  here,  thousands— each  tribe  was  divided  into  do, 
or  "  thousands"  (each  thousand  containing  a  thoosa. 
families :  like  our  old  English  division  of  counties  it, 
hundreds),  which  bad  their  several  heads  or  "princes 
hence  In  Matthew  2.  6  it  Is  quoted  "princes,"  substantia, 
the  same  as  In  Mioah,  and  authoritatively  explained  > 
Matthew.  Since  it  is  not  so  much  this  thousand  that 
preferred  to  the  other  thousands  of  Judah,  but  the  Govern 
or  Chief  Prince  out  of  It,  who  is  preferred  to  the  govern*, 
of  all  the  other  thousands.  It  Is  called  a  "  town"  (rati. 
In  the  Greek  "village"),  John  7.  42;  though  scarcely  oo 
talnlng  a  thousand  Inhabitants,  it  is  ranked  among  t 
"  thousands"  or  larger  divisions  of  the  tribe,  because 
its  being  the  cradle  of  David's  line,  and  of  the  Divine  S 
of  David.  Moses  divided  the  people  into  thousands,  hn 
dreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  with  their  respective  "ruler, 
(Exodus  1  J.  25 ;  of.  1  Samuel  10.  19).  nnto  me— nnto  G 
the  Father  (Luke  1.  82) :  to  fulfil  all  the  Father's  will  ai 
purpose  from  eternity.  So  the  Son  declares  (Psalm  2. 
40.  7,  8 ;  John  4.  84) ;  and  the  Father  confirms  It  (Mattht 
8.  17;  12.  18,  of.  with  Isaiah  42.  1).  God's  glory  1»  here 
made  the  ultimate  end  of  redemption,  mler — t 
"Shlloh,"  "Prince  of  peace,"  "on  whose  shoulders  t 
government  is  laid"  (Genesis  49.  10;  Isaiah  9.  6,\  Ii 
Samuel  28.  8,  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  Just,"  t 
same  Hebrew  word  is  employed ;  Messiah  alone  roalli 
David '8  ideal  of  a  ruler.  Also  in  Jeremiah  80.  21,  "th^ 
governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them;"  aasw« 
lng  closely  to  "  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  the  rVle\ 
here  (ct  Isaiah  11.  1-4).  goings  forth  .  .  .  from  »v« 
lasting— the  plain  antithesis  of  this  olause,  to  '  coi 
forth  out  of  thee  "  {from  Beth-lehem),  shows  that  the  eU 
nal  generation  of  the  Son  is  meant.  The  terms  convey  1 
strongest  assertion  of  infinite  duration  of  which  the  £ 
brew  language  is  capable  (ct  Psalm  90.  2;  Proverbs  8. 
23 ;  John  1. 1).  Messiah's  generation  as  man  coming  for 
unto  God  to  do  His  will  on  earth  is  from  Beth-lehem ;  b 
as  Son  of  God,  His  goings  forth  are  from  everlasting.  T, 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  at  first  was  vaguely  genei 
(Genesis  8. 15).  Then  the  ShemUlc  division  of  mankind! 
declared  as  the  quarter  In  which  He  was  to  be  looked  I 
(Genesis  9.  26,  27) ;  then  It  grows  clearer,  defining  the  ra 
and  nation  whence  the  Deliverer  should  come,  vis.,  t 
seed  of  Abraham,  the  Jews  (Genesis  12.  3) ;  then  the  pi 
tlcular  tribe,  Judah  (Genesis  49. 10) ;  then  the  family,  th, 
of  Da  irld  (Psalm  89. 19,  20) ;  then  the  very  town  of  His  blrl 
here.  And  as  His  coming  drew  nigh,  th«  very  parent* 
(Matthew  L;  Luke  Land  2.);  and  then  all  the  scatter, 
rays  of  prophecy  concentrate  in  Jesus,  as  their  focus  (B 
brews  1.  1,  2).  3.  "  Therefore  (because  of  His  settled  pis 
will  God  give  up  to  their  foes  His  people  Israel,  until,"  i 
she  which  tra-ralleth  hath  brought  forth — vis.,  "  L 
virgin"  mother,  mentioned  by  Mloah's  oontemporui 
Isaiah  7.  14.  Zion  "  in  travail "  (ch.  4.  9, 10)  answers  to  l 
virgin  In  travail  of  Messiah.  Israel's  deliverance  fro 
her  long  travail  pains  of  sorrow  will  synchronise  wl 
the  appearance  of  Messiah  as  her  Redeemer  (Roma 
11.26)  in  the  last  days,  as  the  Church's  spiritual  dellv< 
ance  synchronized  with  the  virgin's  giving  birth  ( 
Him  at  His  first  advent.  The  ancient  Church's  trara 
like  waiting  for  Messiah  is  represented  by  the  virgin's  tx 
valL  Hence,  both  may  be  meant.  It  cannot  be  ustriet 
to  the  Virgin  Mary:  for  Israel  is  still  "given  up,"  thooj 
Messiah  has  been  "brought  forth"  eighteen  and  a  half  oe 
turies  ago.  But  the  Church's  throes  axe  lncladbd,  whl 
are  only  to  be  ended  when  Christ,  having  bear,  preach 
for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  shall  at  hurt  appear  as  the  S 
Uverer  of  Jacob,  and  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  thi 
be  fulfilled,  and  Israel  as  a  nation  shall  be  horn  la  a  4i 
(Isaiah  ««.  7-11 ;   Luke  2L  34 ;  ReveUt.  jj  IX  ) .  I  4;  el  ■ 
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ans  $.  2Z>.  the  rtmnuit  of  hi*  brethrtM  shall  return 
lit*  tbe  children  of  Israel— (Cf.  ch,  4. 7.)  The  remainder 
the  Israelite*  dispersed  In  foreign  lands  snail  return  to 
In  their  countrymen  In  Canaan.  The  Hebrew  for  "  onto  " 
I  lit.  upon.  Implying  superaddltlon  to  those  already  gath  - 
ed  4.  he  shall  stand— & e.,  persevere:  Implying  the 
durance  of  His  kingdom.  [Calvtw.]  Rather,  His  seri- 
ous care  and  pastoral  circumspection,  as  a  shepherd 
mds  erect  to  surrey  and  guard  on  every  side  his  flock 
lalan  61  6).  [Maubxb.]  reed— 4.  «.,  rule  :  as  the  Oreek 
>rd  similarly  In  Matthew  2.  6  (Margin),  means  both  feed 
id  rule  (J«aiah  40.  11;   49. 10;  Exeklel  84.  28;  cf.  2  Samuel 

*  I;  7.  8).  In  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord— pos- 
^  Ivlng  the  majesty  of  all  Jehovah's  revealed  attributes 

*  name")  (Isaiah  11.  2;  Phlllpplans 2.  6,0;  Hebrews  2.7-9). 

II  s  God— God  la  "  his  God  "  In  a  oneness  of  relation  dls- 
"  iot  from  the  sense  In  which  God  Is  our  God  (John  20. 17). 

III  ey  shall  abide— the  Israelites  ("  they,"  viz.,  the  return- 
'"  j  rmmm/  and  the  "  children  of  Israel "  previously  In 

00  Inaan)  shall  dwell  in  permanent  tecurity  and  prosperity 
! U.  4.  4 ;  Isaiah  14.  SO),  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth— (Ch. 
M;  Psalm  72.8;  Zecharlah  9. 10.)  5.  this  man— In  He- 
'■^  We>  simply  This.  The  One  Just  mentioned ;  He  and  He 
,J1  W.  Emphatloal  for  Messiah  (cf.  Genesis  5.  29).  the 
,e'  ace — the  fountain-bead  of  peace  between  God  and  man, 
"  tween  Israel  and  Israel's  Justly  offended  God  (Genesis 

1  '■  10;  Isaiah  9.  6;  Epheslans  2.  14,  17;  Colossians  1.  20), 
'*  d,  as  tue  consequence,  the  fountain  of  "  peace  on  earth," 
"■  iere  heretofore  all  Is  strife  (oh.  4.  8;  Hosea  2. 18 ;  Zecha- 
"  ih  9.  10;  Luke  2.  14).  the  Assy rlan— being  Israel's  most 
"'  Iwerful  foe  at  that  time,  Assyria  Is  made  the  representa- 
1 '  le  of  all  the  foes  of  Israel  In  all  ages,  who  shall  receive 
'  sir  final  destruction  at  Messiah's  appearing  (Ezeklel 
1  [     seven  shepherds,  and  eight — seven  expresses  per- 

f  tolon  ;  seven  and  eight  Is  an  Idiom  for  a  full  and  sufficient 
"  mber  (Job  6.  19;  Proverbs  6.  16;  Eocleslastes  11.  2). 
11  Inclpal  men— lit.,  anointed  (humble)  men  (Psalm  62.  P.), 
''"'sh  as  the  apostles  were.  Their  anointing,  or  conse- 
m  Ulon  and  qualification  to  office,  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
101  ilvin]  (1  John  2.  20, 27).  "  Princes  "  also  were  anointed, 
"  d  th?y  are  mentioned  as  under  Messiah  (Isaiah  82.  1). 
f'  glish  Version  therefore  gives  the  probable  sense.  8. 
( '  tste — lit.,  eat  up :  following  up  the  metaphor  of  shepherds 
1  Numbers  22.  4;  Jeremiah  6.8).  land  of  Nlmrod— 
'"Jtylon  (oh.  4.10;  Genesis  10.10);  or,  including  Assyria 
o,  to  which  he  extended  his  borders  (Genesis  10. 11).  In 
«  entrances— the  passes  into  Assyria  (2  Kings  8.  21). 
«  Margin  and  Jkroke,  misled  by  a  needless  attention 
the  parallelism,  "with  the  sword,"  translate,  "  with  her 
n  naked  swords ;"  as  in  Psalm  55.  21  the  Hebrew  is  trans- 
n  sd.  But  "  In  the  entrances  "  of  Assyria,  answers  to, 
rlthln  our  borders."  As  the  Assyrians  Invade  our  bor- 
1"  %  so  shall  their  own  borders  or  "  entrances  "  be  Invaded. 
"...  be—  Messiah  shall  deliver  ns,  when  the  Assyrian 
"lfl  til  come.  T.  remnant  off  Jacob — already  mentioned 
ritl  'v.  8.  It  In  Its  comparative  smallness  stands  In  antlth- 
M  s  to  the  "  many  people."  A  remnant  though  Israel  be 
'C  ddst  many  nations  after  her  restoration,  yet  she  shall 
ft  Brcise  the  same  blessed  Influence  In  quickening  them 
n  irltually  that  the  small  Imperceptible  dew  exerolsesln 
teshlng  the  grass  (Deuteronomy  82.  2;  Psalm  72.  6;  110. 
,r"  The  Influence  of  the  Jews  restored  from  Babylon  In 
101  iking  many  Gentile  proselytes  Is  an  earnest  of  a  larger 
fenllar  effect  hereafter  (Isaiah  66.  19;  Zecharlah  8.  13). 
"  >m  the  Lord — Israel's  restoration,  and  the  consequent 
m  aversion  of  the  Gentiles  are  solely  of  grace,  tarrieth 
•  t  for  man— entirely  God's  work,  as  Independent  of 
[i  man  contrivance,  as  the  dew  and  rains  that  fertilize 
sn  ■>  soil.  8.  as  a  lion— In  v.  7  Israel's  benignant  Influence 
il  I 


the  nations  Is  described;  but  here  her  vengeance  on 
"4;  godless  hosts  who  assail  her  (Isaiah  66.  15,  16,  19,  24; 
l0*l  =hai1ah  12.  8,  6,  8,  9 ;  14. 17, 18).  Judah  will  be  "  as  a  Hon," 
""  t  In  respect  to  its  cruelty,  bat  in  its  power  of  striking 
fbl  Tor  Into  all  opponents.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the 
**  rs  acquired  Idumea,  Samaria,  and  parts  of  the  tcrri- 
1,1  y  of  Amnion  and  Moab.  tOnoTTua.]  But  this  was  only 
^  I  earnest  of  their  future  glory  on  their  coming  restora- 
11  n.  a.  Thine  hand  shall  be  lifted  up— In  Isaiah  Ss.  11 
ill 


it  is  Jehovah's  hand  that  is  lifted  up ;  here  Israel's,  as  ».  t 
Implies,  Just  as  " Zlon  "  1*  addressed  and  directed  to  "  beat 
in  pieces  many  people "  (ch.  4. 18 ;  ct  Isaiah  54. 15,  17). 
For  Israel's  foes  are  Jehovah's  foes.  When  her  hand  hi 
said  to  be  lifted  up,  It  is  Jehovah's  hand  that  strikes  the 
foe  by  her  (ct  Exodus  18.  9,  with  14.  8).  10.  cut  off  thy 
horses  .  .  .  charlota— vis.,  those  used  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  Israel  had  be*>n  forbidden  the  use  of  cavalry,  or  W» 
go  to  Egypt  for  horses  (Deuteronomy  17, 16),  lest  they 
should  trust  In  worldly  forces,  rather  than  In  God  (Psalms 
20.  7).  Solomon  had  disregarded  this  command  (1  Kings 
10.  26,  28).  Hereafter,  salth  God,  I  will  remove  these  im- 
pediments to  the  free  course  of  my  grace :  horses,  chariots, 
Ac,  on  which  ye  trust.  The  Church  will  never  be  safe, 
till  she  Is  stripped  of  all  creature-trusts,  and  rests  on  Je- 
hovah alone.  [Calvin.]  The  universal  peace  given  by 
God  shall  cause  warlike  Instruments  to  be  needless.  He 
will  cut  them  off  from  Israel  (Zecharlah  9.  10);  as  she  will 
cut  them  off  from  Babylon,  the  representative  of  the  na- 
tions (Jeremiah  50.  87;  51.  21).  11.  cut  off  .  .  .  cities  .  .  . 
strongholds— such  as  are  fortifled  for  war.  In  that  time 
of  peace,  men  shall  live  In  unwalled  villages  (Ezeklel  38. 
11 ;  cf.  Jeremiah  23.  8 ;  49.  81 ;  Zecharlah  2.  8).  1».  witch- 
craft* out  of  thine  hand — i. «.,  which  thou  now  usest. 
13.  graven  Images  .  .  .  cut  off— (Cf.  Isaiah  2.  8, 18-21 ;  80. 2ft ; 
Zecharlah  13.  2.)  standing  Images — statues.  14.  groves 
.  .  .  cities— the  "groves  "are  the  Idolatrous  symbol  of  As- 
tarte  (Deuteronomy  16.  21 ;  2  Kings  21.  7).  "Cities  "  being 
parallel  to  "groves,"  must  mean  cities  In  or  near  which 
such  Idolatrous  groves  existed.  Cf.  "city  of  the  house  of 
Baal  "  (2  Kings  10.  25),  i.  «.,  a  portion  of  the  city  sacred  t« 
Baal.  15.  vengeance  .  .  .  such  as  they  have  not  heard 
— or,  as  the  Hebrew  order  favours,  "  the  nations  that  have 
not  hearkened  to  my  warnings."    So  LXX.  (Psalm  149.  7V 

CHAPTER    VI. 
Ver.  1-16.    Appeal  before  all  Cbeatio*  to  thx  la 

RAKLITK8  TO  TESTIFY,  IX  THKT  CAN,  IX  JKHOVAH  IVU 
DID  AUGHT  BUT  ACTS  OF  KlNDNKSS  TOTHHC    FROM  THB 

Earliest  period:  God  requires  of  them  not  so 
much  Sacrifices,  as  real  Piety  and  Justiok:  Thkib 

IMPIETIES  AND  COMING  PUNI8HMENT.    1.  contend  thou— 

Israel  is  called  by  Jehovah  to  plead  with  Him  in  contro- 
versy. Ch.  5. 11-18  suggested  the  transition  from  those 
happy  times  described  in  ch.  4.  and  5.,  to  the  prophet's  own 
degenerate  times  and  people,  before  the  mountains— m 
their  presence;  personified  as  if  witnesses  (cf.  oh.  LI; 
Deuteronomy  82. 1 ;  Isaiah  1.  2).  Not  as  Margin,  "with ;" 
as  God's  controversy  Is  with  Israel,  not  with  them.  «. 
Lord's  controversy— How  great  Is  Jehovah's  condescen- 
sion, who,  though  the  supreme  Lord  of  all,  yet  wishes  to 
prove  to  worms  of  the  earth  the  equity  of  His  dealings 
(Isaiah  5.  8 ;  43.  26).  3.  my  people— the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  their  sin,  that  God  always  treated  them,  and 
still  treats  them,  as  His  people,  what  have  I  done  unto 
thee  1— save  kindness,  that  thou  revoltest  from  me  (Jere- 
miah 2.  5,  81).  •wherein  have  I  wearied  the*  »— What 
commandments  have  I  enjoined  that  should  have  wearied 
thee  as  Irksome  (1  John  5. 8)  T  4.  Tor— Nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, so  far  from  doing  anything  harsh,  I  did  thee  every 
kindness  from  the  earliest  years  of  thy  nationality.  Mir- 
iam—mentioned, as  being  the  prophetess  who  led  the  fe- 
male chorus  who  sang  the  song  of  Mo6es  (Exodus  15.20). 
God  sent  Moses  to  give  the  best  laws;  Aaron  to  pray  fo» 
the  people;  Miriam  as  an  example  to  the  women  of  Israel. 
8.  what  Balak  .  .  .  consulted— how  Balak  plotted  to  de- 
stroy thee  by  getting  Balaam  to  curse  thee  (Numbers  23. 
6).  what  Balaam  .  .  .  answered  — how  the  avartcloos 
prophet  was  constrained  against  his  own  will,  to  bleaa  Is- 
rael whom  he  had  desired  to  curse  for  the  sake  of  Balak's 
reward  (Numbers  24.  9-11).  [Maubkb.]  Gkottcs  explains 
It,  "  how  Balaam  answered,  that  the  only  way  to  Injurs 
thee  was  by  tempting  thee  to  idolatry  and  whoredom" 
(Numbers  81. 16).  The  mention  of  "Shlttlm"  agrees  witt 
this:  as  It  was  the  scene  of  Israel's  sin  (Numbers  2S.  14 
2  Peter  2. 15;  Revelation  2.14).  from  Shlttlm  uU  uia- 
gal— not  that  Balaam  accompanied  Israel  from  ShltUax 
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w  HUo'U.  tor  he  was  slain  .a  Mldlan  (Numbers  31.  8). 
thn  the  clause,  "from  Shlttlm,"  alone  applies  to  Balaam. 
"  tu-member"  God's  kindnesses  "from  Shlttlm,"  the 
ni'«ne  of  Balaam's  wicked  counsel  taking  effeot  In  Israel's 
tin,  whereby  Israel  merited  utter  destruction  but  for 
God's  sparing  meroy,  "to  Gllgal,"  the  place  of  Israel's 
nrst  encampment  In  the  promised  land  between  Jericho 
and  Jordan,  where  God  renewed  the  covenant  with  Israel 
by  circumcision  (Joshua  5.  2-11).  know  the  righteous- 
ness— recognize  that,  so  far  from  God  haying  treated  thee 
harshly  (v.  3),  His  dealings  have  been  kindness  itself  (so 
"righteous  acts"  for  gracious,  Judges  5. 11;  Psalm  24.5;  112. 
9).  6.  W herewith  snail  I  come  before  the  Lord  I—  The 
people,  convicted  by  the  previous  appeal  of  Jehovah  to 
them,  ask  as  If  they  knew  net  (of.  v.  8)  what  Jehovah  re- 
quires of  them  to  appease  Him,  adding  that  they  are 
ready  to  offer  an  Immense  heap  of  sacrifices,  and  those 
the  most  costly,  even  to  the  fruit  of  their  own  body. 
burnt  offering! — (Leviticus  1.)  calvee  of  a  year  old— 
which  used  to  be  offered  for  a  priest  (Leviticus  0. 2,  8).  7. 
rivers  of  oil— used  In  sacrifices  (Leviticus  2. 1, 15).  Will 
God  be  appeased  by  my  offering  so  much  oil  that  It  shall 
flow  In  myriads  of  torrents  T  my  flnt-born- (2  Kings  8. 
27.)  As  the  king  of  Moab  did.  fruit  of  my  body — my  chil- 
dren, as  an  atonement  (Psalm  182. 11).  The  Jews  offered 
human  sacrifices  In  the  valley  of  Hlnnom  (Jeremiah  19. 
5 ;  82.  35 ;  Kzeklel  23.  37).  8.  He-Jehovah,  hath  showed 
thee— long  ago,  so  that  thou  needest  not  ask  the  question 
as  if  thou  hadst  never  heard  (v.  6;  of.  Deuteronomy  10. 12; 
to.  ll-H).  what  Is  good — "the  good  things  to  come"  un- 
der Messiah,  of  which  "the  law  had  the  shadow."  The 
Mosaic  sacrifices  were  but  suggestive  fores  h  ado  wings  of 
H  is  better  sacrifice  (Hebrews  9. 23 ;  10. 1).  To  have  this 
"good"  first  "showed,"  or  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  is  the 
only  basis  for  the  superstructure  of  the  moral  require- 
ments which  follow.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
Gospel.  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  is 
designed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  looking  to  the 
Mosalo  rites  for  redemption,  and  shuts  them  up  to  Meg- 
alah.  Justly  ,  .  .  meroy— preferred  by  God  to  sacrifices. 
For  the  latter  being  positive  ordinances,  are  only  meant 
designed  with  a  view  to  the  former,  which  being  moral 
lutles  are  the  end*,  and  of  everlasting  obligation  (1  Sam- 
uel 15. 22 ;  Hosea  6. 6 ;  12. 6 ;  Amos  5.  22,  24).  Two  duties  to- 
wards man  are  specified— jvUce,  or  strict  equity;  and 
mercy,  or  a  kindly  abatement  of  what  we  might  Justly  de- 
mand, and  a  hearty  desire  to  do  good  to  others,  to  -walk 
humbly  with  thy  God— passive  and  active  obedience 
towards  God.  The  three  moral  duties  here  are  summed 
ap  by  our  Lord  (Matthew  28.23),  "Judgment,  mercy  and 
talta"  (in  Luke  11.  42,  "  the  love  of  God").  C£  James  1.27. 
1  '<  walk  with  God  Implies  constant  prayer  and  watchful- 
oess,  familiar  yet  "humble"  converse  with  God  (Genesis 
(.24;  17.1).  9.  unto  the  city — Jerusalem,  the  man  of  wis- 
dom—ah  in  Proverbs  13.8,  Hebrew,  "sin  "  Is  used  for  "a 
•nan  of  sin,"  and  In  Psalm  109. 4,  "  prayer"  for  "  a  man  of 
•rayer;"  so  here  "wisdom"  for  "the  man  of  wisdom." 
hall  see  thy  name— shall  regard  thee,  in  thy  revelations 
of  thyself.  Cf.  the  end  of  ch.  2.,  ».  7.  God's  "  name"  ex- 
presses the  sum  total  of  His  revealed  attributes.  Con- 
rast  with  this  Isaiah  20.  10,  "  will  not  behold  the  majesty 
■if  the  Lord."  Another  reading  is  adopted  by  LXX.,  Sy- 
•iac  ind  Vulgate,  "  there  is  deliverance  for  those  who  fear 
uby  name."  English  Version  Is  better  suited  to  the  con- 
nection; and  the  rarity  of  the  Hebrew  expression,  as  com- 
pared with  the  frequency  ol  that  In  the  other  reading, 
makes  It  less  likely  to  be  an  Interpolation,  hoar  .  .  .  the 
rod,  a- c— hear  what  punishment  (of.  v.  18,  Ac. ;  Isaiah  9. 8; 
U).  5,  84)  uwn.lt*  you,  and  from  whom.  I  am  but  a  man, 
«jid  r>o  ye  may  disregard  me ;  but  remember  my  message 
to  not  mine,  but  God's.  Hear  the  rod  when  It  Is  come,  and 
you  f<«el  Its  smai  t.  Hear  what  counsels,  what  cautions  it 
tspatikK.  appointed  it — (Jeremiah  47.7.)  10.  Are  there 
yyi — not  withstanding  all  my  warnings.  Is  there  to  be  no 
•cwi  ol  acquiring  treasures  by  wickedness?  Jehovah  is 
speaking  (v.  9).  scant  measure  .  .  .  abominable — (Prov- 
erbs U.  1 ;  Amos  8.  5.)  11.  Shall  I  count  them  pure— lit., 
■  6jB.*j.1  1  be  pure  with."  Ac.    With  the  pure  God  shows  Him- 
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self  pure ;  but  with  the  froward  God  shows  Himself  frowmi 
(Psalm  18. 20).  Men  often  are  changeable  In  their  Jud 
ments.  But  God,  in  the  case  of  the  Impure  who  a 
"  wicked  balances,"  cannot  be  pure,  i.  e.,  cannot  deal  wl 
them  as  He  would  with  the  pure.  Vatablcs  and  Ht 
dbrson  make  the  "  I  "  to  be  "  any  one ;"  "  Can  I  (<.«.,  on 
be  innocent  with  wicked  balances  T"  But  as  "  I,"  In  t».l 
refers  to  Jehovah,  it  must  refer  to  Him  also  here,  the  ha 
—in  which  weight*  used  to  be  carried,  as  well  as  modi 
(Deuteronomy  25.  18;  Proverbs  16.  11).  1».  For— rathefc 
"  Inasmuch  as,"  Ac;  the  conclusion  "  therefore,"  Ac,  ffll  - 
lowing  In  v.  13.  thereof— of  Jerusalem.  13.  make  th*' 
sick  In  smiting— (Leviticus  26.16,  to  which  perhaps  U 
allusion  here  Is,  as  in  v.  14;  Psalm  107. 17, 18;  Jeremiah  ]' 
13.)  14.  eat  .  .  .  not  be  satisfied— fulfilling  the  threa 
Leviticus  26. 26.  thy  castlngdown  shaU  be  in  the  mldff 
of  thee — thou  Shalt  be  cast  down,  not  merely  on  my  bo 
ders,  but  in  the  midst  of  thee,  thy  metropolis  and  tempf" 
being  overthrown.  [Tirinub.]  Even  though  there  shou™ 
be  no  enemy,  yet  thou  shalt  be  consumed  with  lntestli 
evils.  [Gal vim.]  Maurkb  translates,  as  from  an  Arab 
root,  "there  shall  be  emptiness  in  thy  belly."  Similar 
Grottus,  "there  shall  be  a  sinking  of  thy  belly  (on 
filled  with  food),  through  hunger."  This  suits  the  pan! 
lellsm  to  the  first  clause.  But  English  Version  main  tall 
the  parallelism  sufficiently.  The  casting  down  In  tt 
midst  of  the  land,  including  the  failure  of  food,  throug 
the  Invasion;  thus  answering  to,  "Thou  shalt  eat,  aa 
not  be  satisfied."  thou  shalt  take  hold,  but  .  .  .  not  d< 
liver— thou  shalt  take  hold  (with  thine  arms),  in  order  f 
save  [Calvin]  thy  wives,  children  and  goods.  Maubbo 
from  a  different  root,  translates,"  thou  shalt  remove  them, 
In  order  to  save  them  from  the  foe.  But  thou  shalt  fail  1 
the  attempt  to  deliver"  them  (Jeremiah  50.  37).  tht 
which  thou  deli  verest — if  haply  thou  dost  rescue  augh 
It  will  be  for  a  time;  I  will  give  It  up  to  the  foe's  swon 
15.  sow  .  .  .  not  reap— fulfilling  the  threat  (Leviticus  % 
10;  Deuteronomy  28.88-40;  Amos  6. 11).  IS.  statutes  « 
Omrl  —  the  founder  of  Samaria  and  of  Ahab's  wlcke 
house;  and  a  supporter  of  Jeroboam's  supers'^  tiai 
(1  Kings  16. 16-28).  This  verse  is  a  recapitulation  of  wM 
was  more  fully  stated  before,  Judah's  sin  and  consequea 
punishment.  Judah,  though  at  variance  with  Israel  0 
all  things  else,  Imitated  her  impiety,  works  of  .  . 
Ahab  (1  Kings  21.25,26.)  ye  walk  in  their  counsels- 
though  these  superstitions  were  the  fruit  of  their  king) 
"counsels"  as  a  master-stroke  of  state  policy,  yet  the* 
pretexts  were  no  excuse  for  setting  at  naught  the  coui 
sels  and  will  of  God.  that  1  should  make  thee  a  dcttola 
tion— thy  eonduct  is  framed  so,  as  if  it  was  thy  set  pui 
pose  "that  I  should  make  thee  a  desolation."  inhabit 
ants  thereof— viz.,  of  Jerusalem,  hissing — (Lamentation 
2. 15.)  the  reproach  of  my  people — the  very  thing  j 
boast  of,  viz.,  that  ye  are  "  my  people,"  will  only  increai 
the  severity  of  your  punishment.  The  greater  was  m, 
grace  to  you,  the  greater  shall  be  your  punishment  fo 
having  despised  it.  Your  being  God's  people  In  nam* 
whilst  walking  In  His  love,  was  an  honour ;  but  now  tb 
name,  without  the  reality,  is  only  a  "  reproach"  to  you 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-20.  Thb  Universality  of  the  CokruptiobH 
The  Chosen  Remnant,  Driven  from  every  HumjU 
Confidence,  turns  To  God;  Triumphs  Ar  Faith  ovk 
her  Enemies;  Is  Comforted  bt  God's  Promises  in  ab 
8wer  to  Prayer,  and  by  the  Confusion  of  her  Exi 
mies,  and  so  breaks  forth  into  praises  of  god* 
CHARACTER.  1.  I  am  as  when,  Ac. — It  is  the  same  wli 
me  as  with  one  seeking  fruits  after  the  harvest,  grape 
after  the  vintage.  "There  Is  not  a  cluster"  to  be  found:  n> 
"first-ripe  fruit"  (or  early  fig,  note,  Isaiah  28.  4)  which  "  m; 
soul  deslreth."  [Maurer]  So  I  look  In  vain  for  any  gooj 
men  left  (v.  2).  ».  (Psalm  12.  1.)  good  man— the  He*  rt 
expresses  "one  merciful  and  good  in  relation  tc  m&nj 
rather  than  to  God.  3.  That  they  may  do  evil  wttl 
both  hands  earnestly— lit.,  "  Their  bands  are  for  evil  tha 
they  may  do  it  well"  (i.  e..  cleverly  and  successfully ).    I 
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y^  mt  «a&«.  he —  emphatic  repetition.  A*  for  the  grnatman, 
■irij  no  sooner  has  expressed  his  bad  desire  (lit.,  the  mis- 
it/  or  c.ist  of  his  tout),  than  the  venal  Judges  are  ready  to 
rest  the  decision  of  the  case  according  to  his  wish,  so 
»ey  wrap  it  up — the  Hebrew  is  used  of  intertwining  oordt 
,,  q  gether.  The  "  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken"  (Eo- 
esiastea  4. 12);  here  the  "prince,"  the  "Judge,"  and  the 
urwil  man"  are  the  three  in  guilty  complicity.  "They 
Taj:  !*  up,"  viz.,  they  conspire  to  carry  out  the  great  man's 
Bfcir.i  at  the  sacrifice  of  Justice.  4.  us  m  brier— or  thorn; 
inking  wltu  Injury  all  who  oome  in  oontact  with  them 
Samuel  23.  6,  7 ;  Isaiah  56.  13 ;  Eaeklel  2.  6).  the  day  of 
y  watchmen — the  day  foretold  by  thy  (true)  prophets, 
the  time  of  "  thy  visitation"  in  wrath.  [Grottos.]  Or, 
the  day  of  thy  false  prophets  being  punished ;"  they  are 
leclally  threatened  as  being  not  only  blind  themselves, 
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me  foretold,  "at that  time;"  the  prophet  transporting 

j    irnself  into  It.    perplexity— (Isaiah   22.  i.)    They  shall 

Hot  know  whither  to  turn  to.    5.  Trust  ye  not  In  a  friend 

all  to  a  man  are  treacherous 
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«-Faitb  Is  kept  nowhere:  . 
Ha   Teremiah  9.  2-8).    When  Justice  is  perverted  by  the  great, 
J  iith  nowhere  is  safe.    So,  In  gospel  times  of  persecution, 
m    a  man's  foes  are  they  of  his  own  household"  (Matthew  10. 
|j  5,  36 ;  Luke  12.  53).    guide— a  counsellor  [Calvin]  able  to 
n|   lelp  and  advise  (cf.  Psalm  118.  8,  9;   146.  8).    The  head  of 
our  family,  to   whom  all   the   members  of  the  family 
eould  naturally  repair  in  emergencies.    Similarly  the 
Hebrew  is  translated  in  Joshua  22. 14,  and  "  chief  friends" 
l9   n  Proverbs  16.  28.    [GBOTCU8.]    her  that  lieth  In  thy 
MMoui- thy  wife  (Deuteronomy  18.  6).    6.  son  dishonour- 
>th  the  father— the  state  of  unnatural  lawlessness  In  all 
J   'elations  of  life  is  here  described  which  is  to  characterize 
ti  Jie  last  times,  before  Messiah  comes  to  punish  the  ungodly 
,,   ind  save  Israel  (of.  Luke  21.  18;   2  Timothy  8.  1-3).    T. 
therefore  I  will  look  nnto  the  Lord — as  if  no  one  else 
Were  before  mine  eyes.    We  must  not  only  "  look  unto  the 
Lord,"  but  also  "  wait  for  Him."    Having  no  hope  from 
man  (v.  5,  6),  Micah  speaks  in  the  name  of  Israel,  who 
herein,  taught  by  chastisement  (v.  4)  to  feel  her  sin  (v.  9), 
jaats  heif»elf  on  the  Lord  as  her  only  hope,  in  patient 
waiting  (Lamentations  8.  26).    She  did  so  under  the  Baby- 
U>ni»n  captivity  ahe  shall  do  so  again  hereafter  when 
Uie  spirt;  of  grace  shall  be  poured  on  her  (Zechariah  12. 
19-13).  ».  Rejoice  not — at  m7  fall,   -when  I  sit  In  darkness, 
th*  Lord  shall  be  a  light— Israel  reasons  as  her  Divine 
representative,  Messiah,  reasoned  by  faith  in  His  hour  of 
darkness  and  desertion  (Isaiah  50.  7,8, 10).    Israel  address* :s 
Babylon,  her  triumphant  foe  (or  Edom),  as  &  female  ;  the 
type  of  her  last  and  worst  foes  (Psalm   137.  7, «).    "Mine 
enemy,"  in  Hebrew,  is  feminine,     -when  I  fall,  1  shall 
arise— {Psalm  37.  24;  Proverbs  24.16.)    9.  bear—  patiently. 
the  Indignation  of  the  Lord— His  punishment  inflicted 
on  me  (Lamentations  8.  39).    The  true  penitent  "  accepts 
the   punishment  of   his  iniquity"  (Leviticus  26.  41,  48); 
they  who  murmur  against  God,  do  not  yet  know  their 
guilt  (Job  40.4,5).      execute  judgment   for  lue— against 
my  foe.    God's  people  plead  guilty  before  God ;   but,  in 
respect  to  their  human  foes,  they  are  Innocent  and  un- 
deserving of  their  foes'  injuries,     bring  ine  forth  to  the 
llght^-to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  redemption.    X  shall 
behold  his  righteousness— His  gracious  faithfulness  to 
His  promises  (Psalm  103.  17).    lO.  shame  shall  rover  her 
—in  seeing  how  utterly  mistaken  she  was  in  supposing 
that   1    was   utterly   ruined.     Where  Is  .   .   .   thy  Ood— 
(Psalm  42.  3,  10).    If  He  be  "thy  God,"  as  thou  sayest,  let 
Him  come  iv«w  and  deliver  thee.    So  as  to  Israel's  repre- 
sentative, Messiah  (Matthew  27.  43).    mine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold her-*  Just  retribution  in  kind  upon  the  foe  who  had 
■wild,  "  Let  our  eye  look  upon  Zion."    Zion  shall  behold  her 
foe  prostrate,  not  with  the  carnal  Joy  of  revenge,  but  with 
spiritual  joy  in  God's  vindicating  His  own  righteousness 
(Isaiah  66.21;  Revelation  18.5-7).    shall  she  be  trodden 
down— herself,  who  had  trodden  down  me.    11.  thy  walli 
.  be  built— under  Cyrus,  after  the  seventy  years*  cap- 
acity;  and  again,  hereafter,  when  the  Jews  shall  be  re- 
«Ujj«1  (Amos  9. 11;  Zechariah  12.  6).    shall  the  decree  be 
&*  yavumvA— vis,,  tfy  tyrannical  dscree  or  n»l«  of  Uaby- 


lon  shall  be  put  away  from  thee,  'the  statutes  that  wort 
not  good"  (Ezekiel  20.  25).     [Calvin.)    Psalm  102.  IS- 13; 
Isaiah  9.  4.    The  Hcbreiu  is  against  M  adhke's  trtsnslatien, 
"  the  boundary  of  the  city  shall  be  far  extended,"  so  as  to 
contain  the  people  flocking  into  It  from  all  nations  (v.  IS; 
Isaiah  49.  30;  54.  2).     19.  In  that  day  also— rather,  an  an- 
swer to  the  supposed  question   of  Zion,  When  shall  my 
walls  be  built?    "The  day  (of  thy  walls  being  built)  la 
the  day  when  there  shall   come  to  thee  he  (i.  «.,  many) 
from  Assyria,"  Ac.     ILudovictjs  de  Diku.)    The  Assyr- 
ians (Including  the  Babylonians)  who  spoiled  thee  shall 
come,    and  from  the  fortified  cities — rather,  to  suit  the 
parallelism,  "from  Assyria  even  to  Egypt."    (Afatzor  may 
be  so  translated.)    So  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  contrasted 
In  Isaiah  19.  23.    [Mattreb.]    Calvin  agrees  with  English 
Version,  "from  all  fortified  cities."     from  the  fortress 
even  to  the  river— "from  Egypt  even  to  the  river"  Eu- 
phrates (answering  in  parallelism  to  "  Assyria").    [Mau- 
BIB.)    Cf.  Isaiah  11.  15, 16;   19.  23-25;   27.  13;    Hosea  1L  11; 
Zechariah  10. 10.   13.  However  glorious  the  prospect  of  res- 
toration, the  Jews  are  not  to  forget  the  visitation  on  tholi 
"  land"  which  is  to  Intervene  for  the  "  fruit  of  (evil  caused 
by)  their  doings"  (cf.  Proverbs  L  31;  Isaiah  3. 10, 11;  Jere- 
miah 21. 14).   14.  Feed  thy  people— Prayer  of  the  prophet. 
In  the  name  of  his  people  to  God,  which,  as  God  fulfils 
believing  prayer,  Is  prophetical  of  what  God  would  do. 
When  God  Is  about  to  deliver  His  people,  He  stirs  up 
their  friends  to  pray  for  them,    feed— Including  the  Idea 
of  both  pastoral  rule  and  care  over  His  people  (Margin,  ch. 
5. 4),  regarded  as  a  flock  (Psalm  80. 1 ;  100.  8).    Our  calamity 
must  be  fatal  to  the  nation,  nnless  thou  of  thy  unmerited 
grace,  remembering  thy  covenant  with  "thine  he-ttage* 
(Deuteronomy  4.  20;  7.6;  82.  9),  shalt  restore  us.    thy  r»d 
—the  shepherd's  rod,  wherewith   he   directs   the   flock 
(Psalm  23. 4).    No  longer  the  rod  of  punishment  (ch.  6.9>. 
which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood,  In  .  .  .  Carmel — 
let  thy  people  who  have  been  dwelling  as  it  were  In  a  sol- 
itude of  woods  (in  the  world,  but  not  of  It),  scattered 
among  various  nations,  dwell  in  Carmel,  {.«.,  where  therm 
are  fruit-bearing  lands  and  vineyards.  [Calvin.]  Rather, 
"which  are  about  to  dwell  (<.«.,  that  they  may  dwell)  sep- 
arate in  the  wood,  In  .  .  .  Carmel"  [Maueer],  which  are 
to  be  no  longer  mingled  with  the  heatheu,  but  are  to  dwell 
as  a  distinct  people  In  their  own  land.    Micah  has  hers 
Balaam's  prophecy  in  view  (cf.  ch.  6.  5,  where  also  Balaam 
is  referred  to).    "Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone"  (Num- 
bers 23.9;  cf.  Deuteronomy  33. 28).    To  "feed  in  the  wood 
in   (Jn.rmel,"  Is   to  feed    In  the  rich    pastures  among  its 
woods.  To  "sleep  in  the  woods,"  is  the  image  of  most  per- 
fect security  (Ezekiel  34.  25).    So  that  the  Jews'  security,  as 
well  as  their  distinct  nationality.  Is  here  foretold.   Also  Jer- 
emiah 49.  31.     Banhan- famed  for  Its  cattle  (Psalm  22.  12,- 
Amos  4.1).      Parallel  to  this  passage  is  Jeremiah  50.  15. 
Bashan  and  Ollead,  east  of  Jordan,  were  chosen  by  Reu- 
ben, Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  as  abounding  in  pastures 
suited  for  their  many  cattle  (Numbers  32. ;  Deuteronomy 
3. 12-17).    15.  thy  .  .  .  him— both  referring  to  Israel.    Se 
in  v.  19  the  person  is  changed  from  the  first  to  the  third, 
"us  .  .  .  our  .  .  .  their."    Jehovah  here  answers  Mi  cab's 
prayer  in  v.  14,  assuring  him,  that  as  He  delivered  Hla 
people  from  Egypt  by  miraculous  power,  so  He  would 
again  "show"  it  In  their  behalf  (Jeremiah  16. 14,  15).    1«. 
shall  see — the  "marvellous  things"  (v.  15;  Isaiah  20.  11). 
confounded  at  all   their  might— having  so    suddenly 
proved    unavailing:    that    misiit    wherewith    they   had 
thought  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  could  not  effect 
against  God's  people,    lay  .  .  .  hand   upon  .  .  .  month 
—the  gesture  of  silence  (Job  21.  5;    40.  4;   Psalm  107.  43 
Isaiah  52.  15).    They  shall  be  struck  dumb  at  Israel's  mar- 
vellous deliverance  and  no  longer  boast  that  God's  peo- 
ple Is  destroyed,     ears  .  .  .  deaf— they    shall   stand    as- 
tounded so  as  not  to  hear  what  shall  bo  said.    iUiioTrna.. 
Once  they  bad  eagerly  drunk  in  all  rumours  as  so  man; 
messages  of  victories ;  but  then  they  shall  be  afraid  ot 
hearing  them,  because  they  continually  fear  new  diwa-a- 
ters,  when  they  see  the  God  of  Israel  to  bo  so  powerful 
[Calvtn.J  They  shall  close  their  ears  so  as  not  to  be  oara- 
t»alled  tc  ^6&r  oi  Israel '»  *n?enaana.     **•  lick  th  j  Just — lii 
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attf»<rt  prostration  as  suppliants  (Psalm  1Xt,  -t  Isaiah  49. 
0;  CS.25).  move  out  of  their  hole* — ma  rcptuet from  their 
kola*,  they  ■ball  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  or 
lirtraMM  (Psalm  18. 46),  to  give  themselves  op  to  the  con- 
querors. More  lit.,  "  they  shall  tremble  from,"  i.  «.,  trem- 
Bllngly  oome  forth  from  tbelr  coverts,  like  woruu- rep~ 
tUe*  or  crawler t  (Deuteronomy  S3. 24).  they  »h«l  1  be  afraid 
of  tit*  Lord— or.  they  shall  in/tar  turn  totth  haute  to  the 
Lord.  Thoa  the  antithesis  la  brought  oat.  They  shall 
tremble  forth  /?  mi  their  holes :  they  shall  In  trepidation 
torn  to  the  Lord  for  salvation  (of.  Note,  Hosea  8.  5,  and  Jer- 
emiah St.  9).  fear  because  of  thee— shall  fear  thee,  Je- 
aorah  [and  so  fear  Israel  as  under  thy  guardianship]. 
There  Is  a  change  here  from  speaking  of  God  to  speaking 
to  God.  [Maubes.J  Or  rather,  "shall  fear  thee,  Israel." 
(HjuTDBxaoN.]  18.  Grateful  at  such  unlooked-for  grace 
being  promised  to  Israel,  Mlcab  breaks  forth  Into  praises 
sf  Jehovah,  pi  math  by  the  traaagi  —slot— not  conniv- 
ing at  It,  but  forgiving  it;  leaving  it  unpunished,  as  a 
traveller  pastes  by  what  he  chooses  not  to  look  into  (Prov- 
erbs 19. 11).  Contrast  Amos  7. 8,  and  "  mark  Iniquities," 
Psalm  ISO,  8.  the  remnant—  who  shall  be  permitted  to 
•arrive  the  previous  Judgment:  the  elect  remnant  of 
grace  (oh.  4,7;  5. 3,  7,  8).  rotaJneth  aot .  .  .  anger— <Psh1  m 
Ml  9.)  dellghteth  in  anerey— God's  forgiving  la  founded 
on  His  nature,  which  delights  In  lovlng-klndness,  and  is 
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averse  from  wrath.    10.  turn  again— to  us,  from  ha 
been  turned  away  from  us.    subdue  our  InlqulU 

trtad  underfoot,  as  being  hostile  and  deadly  to  us.     WlthflM' 
out  subjugation  of  our  bad  propensities,  even  pardon  oouV   «' 
not  give  us  peace.    When  God  takes  away  the  guilt  of  su    » 
that  It  may  not  condemn  us.  He  takes  away  also  thjc. 
power  of  sin  that  It  may  not  rule  us.    east  .  .  .  la  to 
depth*  of  the  sea— never  to  rise  again  to  view,  burled  ou 
of  sight  in  eternal  oblivion :  not  merely  at  the  shore  side 
where  they  may  rise  again,    our  .  .  .  their— change  a 
person.    Mlcah  in  the  first  case  Identifying  himself  am 
his  sins  with  hla  people  and  their  sins;  In  the  second 
speaking  of  them  and  their  sins.    20.  perform  the  truth    ' ' 
—the  faithful  promise,    to  Jacob  .  .  .  Abraham  — thot    ' 
shalt  make  good  to  their  posterity  the  promise  made  to  thi  " ' 
patriarchs.    God's  promisee  are  called  "  mercy,"  because  r 
they  flow  slowly  from  grace;  "truth,"  because  they  wll'.  * 
be  surely  performed  (Luke  1.  73,  78 ;  1  Thessalonlans  5.  34)    ' 
sworn  unto  our  fathers— (Psalm  105.  9. 10.)    The  promise   * 
to  Abraham  Is  In  Genesis  12.  2 ;  to  Isaac,  In  Genesis  36. 34  i 
to  Jacob,  In  Genesis  38.  13.     This  unchangeable  promise-  r 
implied  an  engagement  that  the  seed  of  the  patriarchs  ' 
should  never  perish,  and  should  be  restored  to  t>elr  in-  ' 
herltanoe  as  often  as  they  turned  wholly  to  God  (looter-  '' 
onomy  SO.  1,  3). 
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If  ajtom  means  oonsoiaHon  and  — wgwowos;  symbolising  the  "consolation"  In  the  book  for  God's  peopie,  anrt  Urn 
■  vengeanoe"  coming  on  their  enemies.  In  the  first  chapter  the  two  themes  alternate ;  but  as  the  prophet  advaaaea, 
vengeanoe  on  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  foe  Is  the  predominant  topic.  He  Is  called  the  Slkoshite  (oh.  1. 1),  from  BthotK, 
or  Elkesl,  a  village  of  Galilee,  pointed  out  to  Jxboux  (Preface  in  Nahum)  as  a  place  of  note  among  the  Jews,  having 
traces  of  ancient  buildings.  The  name  Oapernaum,  is.,  "village  of  Nahum,"  seems  to  take  its  name  from  Nahum 
having  resided  In  it,  though  born  In  Elkosh  In  the  neighbourhood.  There  Is  another  Blkosh  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  . 
aorth  of  Mosul,  believed  by  Jewish  pilgrims  to  be  the  birth-place  and  burial-place  of  the  prophet  But  the  book  of 
Nahum  In  its  allusions  shows  a  particularity  of  acquaintance  with  Palestine  (ch.  1. 4),  and  only  a  more  general  know- 
ledge as  to  Nineveh  (oh.  2. 4-4;  8.  a,  8). 

His  graphic  description  of  Sennacherib  and  his  army  (ch.  1.9-12)  makes  it  not  unlikely,  that  he  was  in  or  near  Je- 
rusalem at  the  time :  hence  the  number  of  phrases  corresponding  to  those  of  Isaiah  (cf.  ch.  1.  8, 9,  with  Isaiah  8.  8;  10. 28; 
eh.  X  10,  with  Isaiah  24. 1,  and  2L  8;  ch.  L  15,  with  Isaiah  52.  7).  The  prophecy  in  eh.  1. 14  probably  refers  to  the  murder 
of  Sennacherib  twenty  years  after  his  return  from  Palestine  (Isaiah  37.  88).  The  date  of  his  prophecies,  thus,  seems  to 
be  about  the  former  years  of  Hexeklah.  So  Jkboxk  thinks.  He  plainly  writes  whilst  the  Assyrian  power  was  yet 
unbroken  (oh.  L  12;  2. 11-18;  8. 16-17).  The  correspondence  between  th-3  sentiments  of  Nahum  and  those  of  Isaiah  and 
Hesekiah,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings  and  Isaiah,  proves  the  likelihood  of  Nahum's  prophecies  belonging  to  the  time 
when  Sennacherib  was  demanding  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  not  yet  raised  the  siege  (cf.  oh.  1.  2,  dec.,  with 
3  Kings  19.14,15;  oh.  L  7,  with  2  Kings  18.  22;  19.  19,81;  2  Chronicles  82.  7,  8;  ch.  1.  9,  11,  with  2  Kings  19.22,27,28;  ch.  1. 
U,  with  2  Kings  19.  a.  7 ;  ch.  1. 15,  and  2.  1,  3,  with  2  Kings  19.  32,  83 ;  ch,  2. 13,  with  2  Kings  19. 22,  23).  The  historical  data 
in  the  book  Itself  are  the  humiliation  of  Israel  and  Judahby  Assyria  (oh.  2.  2);  the  Invasion  of  Judah  (oh.  1.  9, 11);  and 
the  conquest  of  No-ammon,  or  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt  (ch.  3.  8-10).  Tlglath-pileser  and  Shalmaneser  had  carried 
away  Israel.  The  Jews  were  harassed  by  the  Syrians,  and  impoverished  by  Ahaz'  payments  to  Tiglath-plleser  (I 
Chronicles  28. ;  Isaiah  7.  9).  Sargon,  Shalmaneser's  successor,  after  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia  by  the  latter,  fearing 
lest  Egypt  should  Join  Palestine  against  him,  undertook  an  expedition  to  Africa  (Isaiah  20.),  and  took  Thebes ;  the 
uui-er  fact  we  know  only  from  Nahum,  but  the  success  of  the  expedition  In  general  is  corroborated  In  Isaiah  2d 
Sennacherib,  Sargon's  successor,  made  the  last  Assyrian  attempt  against  Judea,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  hU 
army,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hexeklah  (718-710  b.  a).  As  Nahum  refers  to  this  in  part  prophetically,  In  part  as 
matter  of  history  (oh.  1.  9-18 ;  2.  18),  he  must  have  lived  about  b.  o.  720-714,  that  Is,  almost  100  years  before  the  event 
foretold,  fit.,  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  by  the  Joint  forces  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  In  the  reign  of  Chynll- 
tdauoa,  is.  o.  825,  or  else  60S. 

The  prophecy  is  remarkable  for  its  unity  of  aim.  Nahum's  object  was  to  Inspire  hla  countrymen,  the  Jews,  with 
Uno  assurance  that,  however  alarming  their  position  might  seem,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  mighty  Assyrian,  whs 
had  already  carried  away  the  ten  tribes,  yet  that  not  only  should  the  Assyrian  (Sennacherib)  fall  in  his  attack  on 
Jerusalem,  but  Nineveh  his  own  capital  be  taken  and  his  empire  overthrown;  and  this,  not  by  an  arbitrary  exercise 
•f  Jehovah's  power,  but  for  the  Iniquities  of  the  city  and  its  people. 

His  position  In  the  canon  Is  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets  In  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  arrangement  He  is 
seventh  in  point  of  date. 

His  style  is  clear,  elegant,  and  .orcio.a.    Its  most  striking  characteristic  is  the  power  of  representing  several  phase* 
«<  an  Idea  In  the  briefest  sentences,  as  In  the  majestic  description  of  God  in  the  commencement,  the  onnqntatt  it 
896 
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•lneveh,  and  the  destruction  of  No-ammon.  fEiCHOBB.]  Dk  Wbttb  calls  attention  to  his  variety  of  manner  u 
;reee<iting  Ideas,  as  marking  great  poetic  talent.  "  Here  there  la  something  sonorous  In  his  language,  there  aoma- 
hlng  murmuring;  with  both  there  alternates  somewhat  that  Is  soft,  delicate,  and  melting,  as  the  subject  demands. ' 
kxoej.Mng  two  alleged  Assyrian  words  (ch.  8. 17),  English  Version  "crowned,"  or  prince*,  and  English  Version,  "cap- 
:  alns,"  or  *otrap*  (oaed  by  Jeremiah  51.  27),  the  language  is  pure.  These  two,  doubtless,  came  to  be  known  In  Judea 
rom  t»«e  intercourse  with  Assyria  In  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  o. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-16.  JlHOTAH'8  ATTBrBTJTBS  AS  A  JKAI.OUS  JTJDOB 

^r  Snr,  vwt  MKBCirr/L  to  His  TatrirrrKQ  Pkoplb,  should 

BSPIB*  THSM  WITH  OOHTIDKNCB.     Hb  WIL.L.  IfOT  ALLOW 

TOB   ASSTBIABB  AOATW  TO  ABSAn.  THBM,  BUT  WIXL,  DB- 

TBOT  ths  FOR.    1.  lrardes  of  Nineveh — The  prophetic 

loom  of  Nineveh.    Nahum  prophesied  against  that  city 

SO  years  after  Jonah.    %.  Jealous — In  this  there  is  stern- 

ieas,  yet  tender  affection.    W»  are  Jealous  only  of  those 

re  love:  a  husband,  of  a  wife;  a  king,  of  his  subjects' 

loyalty.    God  is  Jealous  of  men,  because  He  loves  them. 

i  tod  will  not  bear  a  rival  in  His  claims  on  them.    His 

jiurning  Jealousy  for  his  own  wounded  honour  and  their 

Dve,  as  muoh  as  His  Justice,  account*  for  all  his  fearful 

ndgments :  the  flood,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that 

i  Nineveh     His  Jealousy  will  not  admit  of  His  friends 

elng  oppressed,  and  their  enemies  flourishing  (cf.  Exo- 

ns  20.  5;  1  Corinthians  18.  22  ;  2  Corinthians  11.  2).    Burn- 

y/tfial  enters  into  the  Idea  In  "Jealous"  here  (ct  Numbers 

5.  H,  13;  1  Kings  19.  10).     the  Lord  rereBgeth  .  .  .  Lord 

evengeth— the  repetition  of  the  Incommunicable  name 

bhovah,  and  of  His  revenging,  gives  an  awful  solemnity 

>  the  introduction.  furious — lit.,  a  matter  of  fury.  So  a 
under  of  the  tongue,  i.  «.,  eloquent.  "One  who,  If  He 
leases,  can  most  readily  give  effect  to  His  fury."  [Gro- 
xtts.]    Nahum  has  In  view  the  provocation  to  fury  given 

>  God  by  the  Assyrians,  after  having  carried  away  the 
m  tribes,  now  proceeding  to  invade  Judea  under  Heze- 
iah.  raserveth  wrath  for  hi*  enemies — reserves  it 
gal  nat  his  own  appointed  time  (2  Peter  2.  0).  After  long 
altlng  for  their  repentance  in  vain,  at  length  punishing 
lem.  A  wrong  estimate  of  Jehovah  is  formed  from  His 
upending  punishment:  It  Is  not  that  He  is  Insensible  or 
llaiory,  but  He  reserves  wrath  for  His  own  flt  time.  In 
le  case  of  the  penitent  He  does  not  reterve  or  retain  His 
nger  (Psalm  108.9;  Jeremiah  8.5,12;    Mlcah  7.18).      3. 

to  aiftr,  and  great  In  power— i.  e.,  but  great  In 
3wer.  so  as  to  be  able  In  a  moment.  If  He  pleases,  to  de- 
roy  the  wicked.    His  long-suffering  Is  not  from  want  of 
3Wer  to  punish  (Exodus  84.  6,  7).    not  at  all  acquit— lit., 
ill  not  acquitting  acquit,  or  treat  a*  innocent.    Lord  hath 
Is  way  In  the  whirlwind— From  this  to  V.  6,  inclusive, 
a  description  of  His  power  exhibited  in  the  phenomena 
'  nature,  especially  when  He  Is  wroth.    His  vengeance 
tall  sweep  away  the  Assyrian  foe  like  a  whirlwind  (Prov- 
-bs  10.  25).  clouds  an  the  dust  of  his  feet— large  as  they 
-e,  He  treads  on  them,  as  a  man  would  on  the  small  dust; 
e  Is  Lord  of  tie  clouds,  and  uses  them  as  he  pleases.    4. 
tlraketh  the  sea— as  Jesus  did  (Matthew  8.  26),  proving 
lmself  God  (of.  Isaiah  50.  2).      Bashan  langnisheth— 
rough  drought;  ordinarily  it  was  a  region  famed  for  its 
ch  pastarage  (cf.  Joel   1.  10).      flower  of  Iiebanon— its 
oom ;  all  that  blooms  so  luxuriantly  on  Lebanon  (Hosea 
7).    As  Bashan  was  famed  for  its  pastures,  Carmel  for  Its 
rn-flelds  and  vineyards,  so  Lebanon  for  its  forests  (Isaiah 
t).  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  blooming  that  God 
nnot  change  it  when  He  is  wroth.    ».  earth  Is  burned— 
GaoTiom.  Rather,  "  lifts  Itself,"  i. ».,  heaveth  [Maurkb]  : 
the  Hebrew  is  translated  In  Psalm  80.9;  Hosea  18.1;  cf. 
argin,  2  Samuel  5.  21.    «.  fnrjr  Is  poured  out  like  Are- 
te the  liquid  fire  poured  out  of  volcanoes  in  all  directions 
le  Jeremiah  7.  90).    rocks  are  thrown  down— or,  "  are 
mt  asunder;"  the  usual  effect  of  volcanic  Are  (Jere- 
lah  51.  25,  5*0.    As  Hannibal  burst  asunder  the  Alpine 
oka  by  Are  to  make  a  paasage  for  his  army.    [Grottus.] 
Here  Nahum  enters  on  his  special  subject,  for  which 
•  previous  verse*  have  prepared  the  way,  vis.,  to  assure 
4    ■  people  of  safety  in  Jehovah  under  the  Impending 


attack  of  Sennacherib  (v.  T\  and  to  announce  the  doom 
of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  foe  (v.  8).    Ths 
contrast  of  v.  7  and  8  heightens  the  force,    he  hmoweth— 
recognizes  as  his  own  (Hosea  18.  5;    Amos  8.  2);    and  so, 
cares  for  and  guards  (Psalm  1.  6 ;  2  Timothy  2.  19).  8.  with 
an   overrunning    flood  —  i.  e.,   with    Irresistible   might 
which  overruns  every  barrier  like  a  flood.    This  image  is 
often  applied  to  overwhelming  armies  of  Invaders.    Alas 
of  calamity  in  general  (Psalm  82.  6 ;  42.  7 ;  90.  5).    There  U, 
perhaps,  a  special  allusion  to  the  mode  of  Nineveh's  cap- 
ture by  the  Medo-Babylonlan  army,  viz.,  through  a  flood 
in  the  river  which  broke  down  the  wall  twenty  furlongs 
(see  Note,  ch.  2.  8;    Isaiah  8.  8;    Daniel  9.  28;   11.  10,  22.  w). 
end  of  the  place  thereof—  Nineveh  Is  personified  as  a 
queen;  and   "her   place"  of   residence  (the    Hebrew   for 
"  thereof"  is   feminine)  is  the  city  itself  (ch.  2.  8).    [Mao- 
RKR.J    Or,  He   shall    so    utterly  destroy    Nineveh    that 
Its  place  cannot   be  found ;   ch.  3.  17  confirms  this  (at 
Psalm  37.36;    Daniel  2.  85;    Revelation   12.  8  and  20.11). 
darkness— the  severest  calamities.    9.  What  do  ye  ln»« 
aglne  against  the  Lord  1— Abrupt  address  to  the  Assyr- 
ians.   How  mad  is  your  attempt,  O  Assyrians,  to  resist 
so  powerful  a  Godl    What  can  ye  do  against  such  an  ad- 
versary, successful  though  ye  have  been  against  all  other 
adversaries  T    Ye  imagine  ye  have  to  do  merely  with  mor- 
tals and  with  a  weak  people,  and  that  so  you  will  gain  aa 
easy  victory;  but  you  have  to  encounter  God,  the  pro- 
tector of  His  people.    Parallel  to  Isaiah  87. 23-29 ;  cf.  Psalm 
1. 1.    he  will  make  an  utter  end — the  utter  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib's  host,  soon  about  to  take  place,  is  an  earnest 
of  the  "  utter  end"  of  Nineveh  Itself,   affliction  shall  not 
rise  up  the  second  time—  Judah's  "  affliction"  caused  by 
the  Invasion  shall  never  rise  again.  So  v.  12.    But  Calvim 
takes  the  "affliction"  to  be  that  of  Assyria:  "There  will 
be  no  need  of  His  inflicting  on  you  a  second  blow:  He 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  you  once  for  all"  (1  .Samuel  3. 
12;  26.  8;  2  Samuel  20. 10).    If  so,  this  verse,  in  contrast  to 
v.  12,  will  express,  Affliction  shall  visit  the  Assyrian  n« 
more,  In  a  sense  very  different  from  that  in  which  God 
will  afflict  Judah  no  more.    In  the  Assyrian's  case,  be- 
cause the  blow  will  be  fatally  final ;  the  latter,  because 
God  will  make  lasting  blessedness  In  Judah's  case  suc- 
ceed to  temporary  chastisement.    But  it  seems  simpler  te 
refer  "affliction"  here,  as  in  v.  12,  to  Judah;  indeed  de- 
struction, rather  than  affliction,  applies  to  the  Assyrian 
10.  while  they  are  folden  together  as  thorns — lit.,  "  te 
the  same  degree  as  thorns"  (cf.  Margin,  1  Chronicles  4.  27). 
As  thorns  so  folded  together  and  entangled  that  they  can- 
not be  without  trouble  loosed  asunder,  are  thrown  by  the 
husbandmen  all  In  a  mass  into  the  Are,  so  the  Assyrians 
shall  all  be  given  together  to  destruction.    Cf.  2  Samuel 
23.  6,  7,  where  also  "  thorns"  are  the  Image  of  the  wicked. 
As  this  image  represents  the  speedlness  of  their  destruc- 
tion in  a  mass,  so  that  of  "drunkards,"  their  rushing  as  It 
were  of  their  ovm  accord  Into  it;  for  drunkards  fall  down 
without  any  one  pushing  them.    [Kimchi.]    Calvis  ex- 
plains, Although  ye  be  dangerous  to  touch  as  thorns  (i.  «., 
full  of  rage  and  violence),  yet  the  Lord  can  easily  con- 
sume you.    But  "although"  will  hardly  apply  to  the  next 
clause.    English  Version  and  KrMCHi,  therefore,  are  to  be 
preferred.    The  comparison  to  drunkards  Is  appropriate. 
For  drunkards,  though  exulting  and  bold,  are  weak  and 
easily  thrown  down  by  even  a  finger  touching  them.    t&e 
the  insolent  self-con fldence  of  the  Assyrians  shall  pre- 
cipitate their  overthrow  by  God.    The  Hebrew  la  "  soaked," 
or  "drunken  as  with  their  own  wine."    Their  drunka* 
revelries  are  perhaps  alluded  to,  during  whloh  the  sac 
(according  to  Diodobus  Bicuxob,  2.)  broke  into  their  elty, 
and  Hardanapalns  burned  his  palace'   though  the 
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tud  animate  destruction  of  Nineveh  referred  to  by 
BJahum  was  long  subsequent  to  that  under  Sardanapalns. 
11.  The  cause  of  Nineveh's  overthrow;  Sennacherib's 
{Mots  against  Judah.  out  of  thee— O  Nineveh.  From 
thyself  shall  arise  the  source  of  thy  own  ruin.  Thou 
Shalt  nave  only  thyself  to  blame  for  It.  linaglneth  evil 
— Sennaoherlb  carried  out  the  imagination*  of  his  coun- 
trymen (v.  9)  against  the  Lord  and  Ills  people  (2  Kings  19. 
22, 123).  a  wicked  counsellor — lit.,  "  a  counsellor  of  Be- 
Lial.7'  Belial  means  without  pro/It,  worthless,  and  so  bad 
(1  Samuel  26.  25;  2  Corinthians  H.  15).  13-14.  The  same 
troths  repealed  as  In  v.  9-11,  Jehovah  here  being  the 
speaker.  He  addresses  Judah,  prophesying  good  to  it, 
and  evil  to  the  Assyrian.  Though  they  be  quiet — t.  e., 
without  fear,  and  tranquilly  secure.  So  Chaldce  and 
Calvin.  Or,  entire,  complete;  "Though  their  power  be 
unbroken  [Maubeb],  and  though  they  be  no  many,  yet  even 
to  they  shall  be  cat  down"  (lit.,  thorn ;  as  hair  shaved  off 
elote.lt/  by  <*  rotor,  Isaiah  7.  20.  As  the  Assyrian  was  a  razor 
shaving  others,  so  shall  he  be  shaven  himself.  Retribu- 
tion in  kind).  In  the  height  of  their  pride  and  power, 
they  shall  be  clean  cut  off.  The  same  Hebrew  stands  for 
"likewise"  and  "yet  thus."  So  many  as  they  are,  so 
many  shall  they  perish,  whts  he  shall  pass  through— 
or,  "and  he  shall  pass  away,"  viz.,  "  the  wicked  counsel- 
lor" (v.  11),  Sennaoherlb.  The  change  of  number  to  the 
lingular  distinguishes  him  from  hit  hot.  They  shall  be 
out  down,  he  shall  pass  away  home  (2  Kings  19.  85,  86). 
[Hknderson.]  English  Version  is  better,  "  they  shall  be 
ont  down,  when  He  (Jehovah)  shall  pass  through,"  <ie- 
stroylng  by  one  stroke  the  Assyrian  host.  This  gives 
the  reason  why  they  with  all  their  numbers  and  power 
are  to  be  so  utterly  out  oft  CX.  "  pass  through,"  i.  «.,  In 
destroying  power  (Ezeklel  12. 12,  23;  Isaiah  8.  8;  Daniel  11. 
10).  Though  I  have  afflicted  thee— Judah,  "  I  will  afflict 
thee  no  more"  (Isaiah  40.  1,  2;  52. 1,  2).  The  contrast  is  be- 
tween "  they,"  the  Assyrians,  and  "  thee,"  Judah.  Their 
punishment  Is  fatal  and  final.  Judab's  was  temporary 
and  corrective.  13.  will  I  break  his  yoke — the  Assyrian's 
yoke,  viz.,  tbe  tribute  Imposed  by  Sennacherib  on  Heze- 
klah  (2  Kings  18.  14).  from  off  thee— O  Judah  (Isaiah  10. 
2).  14.  that  no  more  of  thy  name  be  sown — that  no 
more  of  thy  seed,  bearing  thy  name,  as  kings  of  Nine- 
veh, be  propagated ;  that  thy  dynasty  become  extinct, 
wis.,  on  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  here  foretold.  "Thee" 
means  the  king  of  Assyria,  will  I  cut  off  .  .  .  graven 
image— the  Medes  under  Cyazares,  tbe  Joint  destroyers 
of  Nineveh  with  the  Babylonians,  hated  Idolatry,  and 
would  delight  In  destroying  its  idols.  As  the  Assyrians 
had  treated  the  gods  of  other  nations,  so  their  own  should 
be  treated  (?  Kings  19. 18).  The  Assyrian  palaces  partook 
of  a  sacred  character  [La tabs] ;  so  that  "house  of  thy 
gods"  may  refer  to  tbe  palace.  At  Khorsabad  there  Is  re- 
maining a  representation  of  a  man  cutting  an  idol  to 
pieces.  I  will  make  thy  grave — rather,  "I  will  make  it 
(vis.,  'the  house  of  thy  gods,'  <.*.,  Nlsroch)  thy  grave"  (2 
Kings  19.  37 ;  Isaiah  87.  88).  Thus,  by  Sennacherib's  being 
•lain  in  It,  Nisroch's  house  should  be  defiled.  Neither 
thy  gods,  nor  thy  temple,  shall  save  thee ;  but  the  latter 
shali  be  thy  sepulchre,  thou  art  vile — or,  thou  art  lighter 
than  due  weight  (Daniel  6.  27;  cf.  Job  81.  6).  [Macekh.] 
1-4.  This  verse  is  Joined  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  ch.  2.  It  is 
nearly  tbe  same  as  Isaiah  52.  7,  referring  to  the  similar 
deliverance  from  Babylon,  him  that  brlngeth  good 
tidings— announcing  the  overthrow  of  Sennaoherlb  and 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  The  "mountains"  are  those 
round  Jerusalem,  on  which  Sennacherib's  host  had  so 
lately  encamped,  preventing  Judah  from  keeping  her 
'  feasts,"  but  on  which  messengers  now  speed  to  Jerusa- 
lem, publishing  his  overthrow  with  a  loud  voice  where 
Lat«  ly  they  durst  not  have  opened  their  mouths.  A  type 
of  I  tie  far  more  glorious  spiritual  deliverance  of  God's 
pc*  pie  from  Satan  by  Messiah,  heralded  by  ministers  of 
the  gospel  (Romans  10.  15).  perform  thy  vows — which 
thou  didst  promise  if  God  would  deliver  thee  from  the 
A/isyrlan.  the  wicked  —  lit.,  Belial;  tbe  same  as  the 
-<«>uii3«lk>r  of  Belial'  (Margin,  ch.  1.  11),  viz..  Senna- 
•iimiti 
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Ver.  1-18.  The  Advance  of  the  Destroying  Kottctst 
against  Nineveh,  astek  it  was  used  as  God's  hou  job 
a  time  to  Chastise  His  People:  The  Capture  or  thai 
Lion's  dwelling,  according  to  the  sure  Word  o» 
JEHOVAH.  1.  He  that  dasheth  in  piece*— G'kI's  "  battle* 
axe,"  wherewith  He  "breaks  in  pieces"  His  enemier 
Jeremiah  61.  2U  applies  the  same  Hebrew  term  to  Nebc 
cbaduezzar  (cf.  Proverbs  25. 18;  Jeremiah  50.  23,  '  'the  ham 
mer  of  the  whole  earth").  Here  the  Medo-Babylonian 
army  under  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar,  that  destroyed 
Nineveh,  is  prophetically  meant,  before  thy  face— bei'orc 
Nineveh.  Openly,  so  that  the  work  of  God  may  be  mani- 
fest, watch  the  -way — by  which  the  foe  will  attack,  so  at 
to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Ironical  advice;  equivalent  to 
a  prophecy,  Thou  shalt  have  need  to  use  all  possible 
means  of  de'ence;  but  use  what  thou  wilt,  all  will  be  in 
vain,  make  thy  loins  strong — the  loins  are  the  scut  of 
strength  ;  to  gird  them  up  is  to  prepare  all  one's  strength 
for  conflict  (Job  40.  7).  Also  gird  on  thy  sword  (2  Samuel 
20. 8 ;  2  Kings  4. 29).  ».  For  the  Lord  hath  turned  away 
the  excellency  of  Jacob  —  i.e..  The  time  for  Nineveh's 
overthrow  is  ripe,  because  Jacob  (Judah)  and  Israel  (the 
ten  tribes)  have  been  sufficiently  chastised.  The  Assyrian 
rod  of  chastisement  having  done  its  work,  Is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.  If  God  chastised  Jacob  and  Israel  with  all 
their  "  excellency"  (Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  which  was 
their  pre-eminent  excellency  above  all  nations  in  God'i 
eyes,  Psalm  47.  4;  87.  2;  Ezeklel  24.  21;  Note,  Amos  6.  8X 
how  much  more  will  He  punish  fatally  Nineveh,  an  alien 
to  Him,  and  idolatrous  ?  Maubeb,  not  so  well,  translates, 
"restores,"  or  "will  restore  the  excellency  of  Jacob,"  Ac. 
emptlers —  the  Assyrian  spoilers,  have  emptied  them 
out— have  spoiled  the  Israelites  and  Jews  (Hosea  10.  1> 
Cf.  Psalm  80.  8-18,  on  "  vine  branches,"  as  applied  to  Is- 
rael. 3.  his  mighty  men— the  Medo- Babylonian  general'! 
mighty  men  attacking  Nineveh,  made  red— the  ancient* 
dyed  their  bull's-hlde  shields  red,  partly  to  strike  terror 
Into  the  enemy,  chiefly  lest  the  blood  from  wounds  which 
they  might  receive  should  be  perceived  and  give  confi- 
dence to  him.  [Calvim.]  G.  V.  Smith  conjectures  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  red  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
shields  of  bronze  or  copper,  such  as  are  found  among  the 
Assyrian  remains.  In  scarlet — or  crimson  military  t unlet 
(cf.  Matthew  27.  28).  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  Medet 
were  fond  of  this  colour.  The  Lydians  and  Tyrians  e» 
traded  the  dye  from  a  particular  worm,  chariots  .  . 
with  flaming  torches  —  i.e.,  the  chariots  shall  be  like 
flaming  torches,  their  wheels  in  lightning-like  rapidity 
of  rotation  flashing  light  and  striking  sparks  from  th« 
stones  over  which  they  pass  (cf.  Isaiah  5.  28).  English  Ver> 
sion  supposes  a  transposition  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  It  it 
better  to  translate  the  Hebrew  as  It  is,  "  the  chariots  (shall 
be  furnished)  with  flre-flashlng  scythes"  (lit.,  with  the  fire, 
or  glitter,  o/ .row  weapons).  Ironscythes  were  fixed  at  righi 
angles  to  the  axles  and  turned  down,  or  parallel  to  it 
inserted  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel.  The  Medes,  perhaps 
had  such  chariots,  though  no  traces  of  them  are  fonnd  in 
Assyrian  remains.  On  account  of  the  latter  fact,  It  maj 
be  better  to  translate,  "the  chariots  (shall  come)  with  tin 
glitter  of  steel  weapons."  [Maubeb  and  G.  V.  Smith.]  1b 
the  day  ot  hU  preparation  — Jehovah's  (Isaiah  18.  3) 
Or," Medo- Babylonian  commander's  day  of  preparation  foi 
the  attack"  (v.  1).  "He"  confirms  this,  and  "  his"  in  thii 
verse,  the  nr  trees — their  fir-tree  lances,  terribly  uhakes 
—branded  so  as  to  strike  terror.  Or,  "shall  be  tremulooi 
with  being  brandished."  [Maubeb.]  4.  rage— are  drivei 
in  furious  baste  (Jeremiah  40.  9).  Justle  one  against 
another— run  to  and  fro.  [Maubeb.]  In  the  broad  waj 
—(2  Chronicles  82.  6.)  Large  open  spaces  in  the  snburba  ol 
Nineveh,  they  shall  seem  like  torches  —  lit.,  "tbell 
(feminine  in  Hebrew)  appearance"  (is):  »/u.,  the  appear 
ance  of  the  broad  places  is  like  that  of  torches,  througli  tlv 
numbers  of  chariots  In  them  flashing  in  the  sun  (Margin 
Proverbs  8.  26).  run  like  the  lightnings  —  with  rnpk 
violence  (Matthew  24.  27;  Luke  10.  18).  5.  The  Assyria* 
preparations  for  defence.    He — the  Ansyrlan  king:.    uHmX- 
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raeouRt  his  worthies — (Cb.  4.  18.)  Review,  or  eount  over  in 
«w  mtnd,  his  nobles,  choosing  oat  the  bravest  to  hasten  to 
the  wails  and  repel  the  attack.    But  in  vain;  for  "they 
thall  stumble  In  their  advance"  through  fear  and  hurry. 
the  defence  shall  be  prepaxed — rather,  the  covering  tno> 
ehine  used  by  besiegers  to  protect  themselves  In  advancing 
to  Ue  wall.    Such  sudden  transitions,  as  here  from  the 
besieged  to  the  besiegers,  are  frequent  (cf.  Ezeklel  4.  2). 
[Maokkb.]    Or,  used  by  the  besieged  Assyrians,    [Calvin.] 
S.  Tbi  gates  of  the  rivers  .  .  .  opened — The  river  wall 
on  the  Tigris  (the  west  defence  of  Nineveh)  was  4,630  yards 
long.   On  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides,  there  were  large 
moats,  capable  of  being  easily  filled  with  water  from  the 
Khosru.     Traces  of  dams  ("gates,"  or  sluices)  for  regu- 
lating the  supply  are  still  visible,  so  that  the  whole  city 
could  be  surrounded  with  a  water  barrier  (v.  8).    Besides, 
on  the  east,  the  weakest  side,  It  was  further  protected  by  a 
lofty  double  rami  part  with  a  moat  200  feet  wide  between  its 
two  parts,  cut  In  the  rocky  ground.    The  moats  or  canals, 
flooded  by  the  Nlnevltes  before  the  siege  to  repel  the  foe, 
were  made  a  dry  bed  to  march  Into  the  olty,  by  the  foe 
turning  the  waters  into  a  different  channel :  as  Cyrus  did 
In  the  siege  of  Babylon.    [Mauueb.]    In  the  earlier  cap- 
ture of  Nineveh  by  Arbaoes  the  Mede,  and  Belesis  the 
Babylonian,  Diodorus  Biculus,  L  2.  80,  states  that  there 
was  an  old  prophecy  that  It  should  not  be  taken  till  the 
river  became  Its  enemy ;  bo  In  the  third  year  of  the  siege, 
the  river  by  a  flood  broke  down  the  walls  twenty  furlongs, 
and  the  king  thereupon  burnt  himself  and  his  palace  and 
all  his  concubines  and  wealth  together,  and  the  enemy 
entered  by  the  breach  in  the  wall.    Fire  and  water  were 
doubtless  the  means  of  the  second  destruction  here  fore- 
told, as  of  the  first,  dissolved— by  the  Inundation.  [Hks- 
dkbson.]   Or,  those  In  the  palace  shall  melt  with  fear,  viz., 
the  id  ug  and  his  nobles.    [Grotius.]    7.  Huazab  — the 
name  jf  the  queen  of  Nineveh,  from  a  Hebrew  root  im- 
plying that  she  stood  by  the  king  (Psalm  45.  9).    [  Vatab- 
lus.J    Rather,  Nineveh  personified  as  a  queen.    She  who 
had  long  stood  In  the  most  supreme  prosperity.    Similarly 
Calvin.   Maurer  makes  It  not  a  proper  name,  and  trans- 
lates, "  It  Is  established,"  or  "determined"  (cf.  Genesis  41. 
12).    English  Version  Is  more  supported  by  the  parallelism, 
ted  away  captive  — the  Hebrew  requires  rather,  "she  is 
laid  bare."   brought  forth  from  the  female  apartments 
where  Eastern  women  remained  secluded,  and  Is  stripped 
of  her  ornamental  attire.     Cf.  Isaiah  47.  2.  3,  where  the 
same  Image  of  a  female  with  face  and  legs  exposed  is  used 
of  a  city  captive  and  dismantled  (ct  ch.  3.  6).    [Maurer.] 
brought  up— her  people  shall  be  made  to  go  up  to  Baby- 
lon.   Ct  the  use  of  "go  up"  for  moving  from  a  place,  Jere- 
miah 21.  2.    her  maids  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  doves— as  Nineveh  is 
compared  to  a  queen  dethroned  and  dishonoured,  so  she 
has  hero  assigned  to  her  in  the  Image  handmaids  attending 
Iter  wUh  liove-like  plaints  (Isaiah  88. 14 ;  59. 11.  The  image  im- 
plies helplessness  and  grief  suppressed,  but  at  times  breaking 
oat).  The  minor  cities  and  dependencies  of  Nineveh  may  be 
meant,  or  her  captive  women.    [Jkromk.]    Grotius  and 
Maurer    translate,  for  "lead  her,"   "moan,     or  "sigh." 
taberlng— beating  on  their  breasts  as  on  a  tambourine.    8. 
But— rather,  "  Though."    [G.  V.  Smith.]    of  old— rather, 
"from  lit*  days  that  she  hath  been:"  from  the  earliest 
period  of  her  existence.    Alluding  to  Nineveh's  antiquity 
(Genesis  10.  11).     "Though  Nineveh  bas  been  of  old  de- 
fended by  water  surrounding  her,  yet  her   Inhabitants 
•hall  flee  away."    Grotius,  less  probably  (of.  oh.  3.  K-12), 
Interprets,  the  "  waters"  of  her  numerous  population  ( Ualuh 
8.  7;  Jeremiah  61.  18;  Revelation  17.  15).     Stand,  stand, 
shall  they  cry— -i.  «.,  the  few  patriotic  citizens  shall  cry  to 
their  fleeing  countrymen  ;  "  but  none  looketh  back,"  much 
less  stops  in  flight,  so  panic-stricken  are  they.    9.  silver 
.  ,  .  gold— the  conquerors  are  summoned  to  plunder  the 
city.    Nineveh's  riches  arose  from  the  annual  tribute  paid 
by  so  many  subject  states,  as  well  as  from  Its  extensive 
merchandise  (ch.  8.  16 ;  Eseklel  27.  23,  24).    store— accumu- 
lated by  the  plunder  of  subject  nations.    It  is  remarkable, 
that  whilst  small  articles  of  value  (bronse  inlaid  with 
sold,  gems,  seals,  and  alabaster  votes)  are  found  in  the 
rains  of  Nineveh,  there  is  none  of  gold  and  silver.    These. 


as  here  foretold,  were  "  taken  for  spoil"  before  the  pala*** 
were  set  on  flre.  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  rural" 
tnre— or,  "  there  Is  abundance  of  precious  vessels  of  every 
kind."  [Maubkb.]  10.  IM.,  emptiness,  and  emptiedneu, 
and  devastation.  The  accumulation  of  substantives  with- 
out a  verb  (as  in  ch.  8.  2),  the  two  first  of  the  three  being 
derivatives  of  the  same  root,  and  like  in  sound,  and  the 
number  of  syllables  in  them  increasing  In  a  kind  of 
climax,  Intensify  the  gloomy  effectiveness  of  the  expres- 
sion. Hebrew,  Bukah,  Mebukah,  MebuUakah  (cf.  Isaiah 
24.  1,  3,  4 ;  Zephanlah  1.  15).  faces  of  all  gather  black- 
ness— (Note,  Joel  2.  6.)  Calvin  translates,  "withdraw  (tft, 
gather  up)  their  glow,"  or  flush,  t.  «.,  grow  pale.  This  U 
probably  the  better  rendering.  So  Maurer.  11.  dwell- 
ing of  .  .  .  lions— Nineveh,  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  ra- 
pacious and  destructive  warriors  of  various  ranks,  typified 
by  the  "  lions,"  "  young  lions,"  "  old  lion"  (or  lioness  [Mau- 
rer]), "the  lion's  whelp."  The  image  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, as  lions  of  every  form,  wiuged,  and  sometimes 
with  the  head  of  a  man,  are  frequent  In  the  Assyrian 
sepulchres.  It  was  as  full  of  spoils  of  all  nations  as  a 
lion's  den  Is  of  remains  of  Its  prey.  The  question, 
"Where,"  Ac,  Implies  that  Jehovah  "would  make  an 
utter  end  of  tit*  place,"  so  that  Its  very  site  could  not  be 
found  (ch.  1.  8).  It  Is  a  question  expressing  wonder,  so  Id- 
oredible  did  It  then  seem.  Ml.  prey  .  .  .  ravin — different 
kinds  of  prey.  Ct  Isaiah  8. 1,  "  the  stay  and  the  staff," 
ifcc.  13.  bans  ...  In  the  smoke  —  or  (so  as  to  pass) 
"into  smoke,"  i.e„  entirely  [Maurer]  (Psalm  37.  20;  46.  9). 
Calvin,  like  English  Version,  explains,  As  soon  as  th» 
flame  catches,  and  the  Are  smokes,  by  the  mere  smoke 
I  will  burn  her  chariots,  cut  off  thy  prey  from  the 
earth — thou  Shalt  no  more  carry  off  prey  from  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  voice  of  thy  messengers  .  .  .  no  more 
. . .  heard — no  more  shall  thy  emissaries  be  heard  through- 
out thy  provinces  conveying  thy  king's  commands,  and 
exacting  tribute  of  subject  nations. 

CHAPTER   IJI. 

Ver.  1-19.  Repetition  of  Nineveh's  Doom,  with  new 
features;  the  cause  is,  her  Tyrannt,  Rapine,  and 
Cruelty:  No-ammon's  Fortifications  did  not  Save 
her,  it  18  vain,  therefore,  for  nlneveh  to  thine 
her  Defences  will  secure  her  against  God's  sen- 
tence. 1.  the  bloody  city ! — lit.,  city  of  blood,  viz.,  shed 
by  Nineveh;  just  s»  now  her  own  blood  Is  to  be  shed, 
robbery— violence  (Maurer.]  Extortion.  [Grotius,] 
the  prey  departeth  not— Nineveh  never  ceases  to  liva 
by  rapine.  Or,  the  Hebrew  verb  is  transitive,  "she  (Nine- 
veh) does  not  make  the  prey  depart :"  she  ceases  not  to 
plunder,  9.  The  reader  is  transported  into  the  midst  of 
the  tight  (cf.  Jeremiah  47.  8).  The  "  noise  of  the  whips" 
urging  on  the  horses  (in  the  chariots)  is  heard,  and  of  "  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels"  of  war-chariots,  and  the  "horses" 
are  seen  "prancing,"  and  the  "chariots  Jumping,"  Ac. 
3.  horseman  -distinct  from  "the  horses"  (in  the  chariots, 
v.  2).  llfteth  up — denoting  readiness  for  fight.  [Ewald.| 
Gesenius  translates,  "  llfteth  up  (lit.,  makes  to  ascend)  his 
horse."  Similarly  Maurer,  "makes  his  horse  to  rise  up 
on  his  hind  feet."  Vulgate  translates,  "ascending,"  i.e„ 
making  his  horse  to  advance  rtp  to  the  assault.  This  last 
Is  perhaps  better  than  English  Version,  the  bright  sword 
ihjmI  llic  gtlttei-lng  spear— lit.,  "the  glitter  of  the  sword 
and  the  Hash  of  the  spear!"  This,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
lation, "the  horseman  advancing  up,"  more  graphically 
presents  the  battle-scene  to  the  eyo.  they  stumble 
upon  their  corpses— the  Medo-  Babylonian  enemy  stumble 
upon  the  Assyrian  corpses.  4.  Hecauaeof  the  multitude 
of  the  whoredDni»-lblit  assigns  the  reason  for  Nineveh's 
destruction,  whoredoms  of  the  well-favoured  harlot 
—As  Assyria  was  not  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God, 
"whoredoms"  cannot  mean,  as  in  the.  case  of  Israel, 
apostasy  to  the  worship  of  false  gods;  but,  her  harlot-Ufa 
arUfi'jes  whereby  she  allured  neighbouring  states  so  as  to 
subject  them  to  herself.  As  the  unwary  are  allured  by  the 
"well-favoured  harlot's"  looks,  so  Israel,  Judah  (e,  jr. 
under  Aha*,  who.  oalliug  to  his  aid  Tiglath-pllaaar,  wo* 
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aaade  tributary  by  him.  2  Kings  1«-  7-10),  and  other  nations, 
«rere  tempted  by  the  plausible  professions  of  Assyria,  and 
oy  the  lure  of  commerce  (Revelation  18.  3,  8).  to  trust  her. 
witchcraft*— (Iaalah  47.  0, 12.)  Alluding  to  the  love  In- 
aantatlons  whereby  harlots  tried  to  dement  and  ensnare 
youths;  answering  to  the  subtle  machinations  whereby 
Assyria  attracted  nations  to  her.  selleth— deprives  of 
their  liberty ;  as  slaves  used  to  be  told:  and  in  other  prop- 
erty also  tale  was  a  usual  mode  of  transfer.  Maurkb  un- 
derstands it  of  depriving  nations  of  their  freedom,  and 
literally  telling  them  as  slaves  to  distant  peoples  (Joel  8.  2, 
J,  9-8).  But  elsewhere  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  As- 
syrians did  this.  families — peoples.  5.  1  will  discovrr 
thy  skirts  "pon  thy  face — i.  e.,  discover  thy  nakedness 
by  throwing  up  thy  tkirtt  upon  thy  face  (the  greatest  possible 
Insult),  pulling  them  up  as  high  as  thy  head  (Jeremiah  13. 
32;  Ezeklei  10.  87-41).  I  will  treat  thee  not  as  a  matron, 
but  as  a  harlot  whose  shame  Is  exposed  ;  her  gaudy  nnerj 
being  lifted  up  off  her  (Isaiah  47.  2,  8).  So  Nineveh  shall 
be  stripped  of  all  her  glory  and  defences  on  which  she 
prides  herself.  6.  east  abomissbU  fllth  upon  thee—  a*> 
Infamous  harlots  used  to  be  treated,  gaxlng-atock— ex- 
posed to  public  Ignominy  aa  a  warning  to  others  (Ezeklei 
X.  17).  7.  all  .  .  .  that  look  upon  thee — when  thou  hast 
been  made  "  a  gazlng-stock"  (v.  0).  shall  flee  from  thee— 
as  a  thing  horrible  to  look  upon.  Cf.  "standing  ajar  off," 
Revelation  18.  10.  whtaoc  shall  I  seek  comforters  for 
theel  —  ct  Isaiah  51.  19,  which  Nahum  had  before  his 
mind.  8.  populous  Wo — rather,  as  Hebrew,  "No-atnmon," 
the  Egyptian  name  for  Thebes  In  Upper  Egypt;  meaning 
the  portion  or  pottettion  of  Amman,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter 
(whence  the  Greeks  called  the  city  Dlospolls),  who  was  es- 
pecially worshipped  there.  The  Egyptian  Inscriptions  call 
the  god  Amon-re,  i.  «.,  "Amon  the  Sun ;"  he  Is  represented  as 
a  human  figure  with  a  ram's  head,  seated  on  a  chair  (Jere- 
miah W.  26 ;  Ezeklei  80.  14-18).  The  blow  Inflicted  on  No- 
ammon,  described  In  v.  10,  was  probably  by  the  Assyrian 
Sargon  (ct  note*  on  Isaiah  18,  and  20).  As  Thebes,  with  all 
her  resources,  was  overcome  by  Assyria,  so  Assyrian 
Nineveh,  notwithstanding  all  her  might,  in  her  turn, 
•hall  be  overcome  by  Babylon.  Bnglith  Vertion,  "  popu- 
lous," If  correct,  Implies  that  No's  large  population  did 
not  save  her  from  destruction,  situate  among  the  rivers 
—probably  the  channel*  Into  which  the  Nile  here  divides 
(of.  Isaiah  19.  8-8).  Thebes  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  It  was  famed  In  Homer's  time  for  its  hundred 
gates  (Iliad,  9.  881).  Its  ruins  still  describe  a  circuit 
of  twenty-seven  miles.  Of  thorn  the  temples  of  Luxor 
and  Karnak,  oast  of  the  river,  are  most  famous.  The  col- 
onnade of  the  former,  and  the  grand  hall  of  the  latter,  are 
of  stupendous  dimensions.  One  wall  still  represents  the 
expedition  of  Bhlahak  against  Jerusalem  under  Reho- 
boara  (1  Kings  14.  20;  1  Chronicles  12.  2-9).  whose  .  .  . 
wall  was  from  the  sea— C  «.,  rote  up  "from  the  sea." 
Maubek  trantlatet,  "whose  wall  consisted  of  the  tea.'' 
But  this  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  former  clause. 
The  Nile  is  called  a  tea,  from  Its  appearance  in  the  annual 
flood  (Isaiah  19.  5).  9.  Ethiopia— Hebrew,  Ou»h.  Ethiopia 
Is  thought  at  this  time  to  have  been  mistress  of  Upper 
Egypt,  her  strength— her  safeguard  as  an  ally.  Egypt 
—Lower  Egypt,  it  was  infinite — the  resources  of  these, 
her  allies,  were  endless.  Put—or  Phut  (Qenesls  10.  0). 
Descended  from  Ham  (Ezeklei  27.  10).  From  a  root  mean- 
ing a  bow;  as  they  were  famed  as  archers.  (Gksknius.] 
Probably  west  of  Lower  Egypt.  Joabphtts  (Antiquitiet.  1.  6. 
f)  Identifies  It  with  Mauritania  (of.  Margin,  Jeremiah  40. 
9;  Ezeklei  88.  0).  Labia — the  Libyans,  whose  capital  was 
Oyrene ;  extending  along  the  Mediterranean  west  of  Egypt 
[3  Chronicles  12.  8 ;  10.  8 ;  Acts  2.  10).  As,  however,  the  Lu- 
Mmi  are  always  connected  with  the  Egyptians  and  Ethi- 
jplans,  they  are  perhaps  distinct  from  the  LAbyant.  The 
Lnblms  were  probably  at  first  wandering  tribes,  who 
afterwards  were  settled  under  Carthage  In  the  region  of 
Cyrene,  under  the  name  Libyans,  thy— No's,  helpers— 
191,  in  thy  Kelp,  i.  «.,  among  thy  auxiliaries.  10.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  might,  she  was  overcome,  east  lot.  for 
■tor  honourable  mem — they  divided  thorn  among  them- 
selves by  lot,  as  slaves  (Jool  8.  8V.  11.  ■raahoi — mad*  u> 
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drink  of  the  cup  o'  ieuoveh-s  trn*tb  (Isalkn  &1.  i7  11 
Jeremiah  25.  IS.*  Ala — covered  out  of  slgat.  a  pr^dl^tiou 
remarkably  verified  In  the  state  In  which  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  have  been  found.  [O.  V.  Smith.]  But  as  "  hid  " 
precedes  "  seek  strength,"  Ac.,  It  rather  refers  to  N '  neveh'i 
state  when  attacked  by  her  foe:  "Thou  who  now  m 
vauntest  thyself,  shalt  be  compelled  to  seek  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  foe  "  [Calvin] ;  or,  shalt  be  neglected  and 
slighted  by  all.  [Mauser.]  seek  strength  because  of 
the  enemy— thou  too,  like  Thebes  (v.  9),  shalt  have  re- 
course to  other  nations  for  help  against  thy  Medo-Baby- 
Ionian  enemy.  1S4.  thy  strongholds — on  the  borders  of 
Assyria,  protecting  the  approaches  to  Nineveh:  "the 
gates  of  thy  land  "  (v.  13).  flg  trees  with  the  flrst  rips 
flgs — expressing  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  the  capture  of 
Nineveh  (cf.  Isaiah  28.  4;  Revelation  8.  13).  13.  thy  peo- 
ple—thy soldiers,  women  — unable  to  fight  for  thee 
(Isaiah  19. 16;  Jeremiah  50. 87 ;  51.  80).  gates  of  thy  land- 
',he  fortified  passes  or  entrances  to  the  region  of  Nineveh 
(ct  Jeremiah  15.  7).  North-east  of  Nineveh  there  were 
hills  affording  a  natural  barrier  against  an  Invader;  the 
guarded  passes  through  these  are  probably  "  the  gates  of 
the  land"  meant,  flre  shall  devour  thy  bars— the 
"  bars  "  of  the  fortresses  at  the  passes  Into  Assyria.  So  In 
Assyrian  remains  the  Assyrians  themselves  are  repre- 
sented as  setting  flre  to  the  gates  of  a  city  [Bonomi,  iW*. 
pp.  194, 197],  14.  Ironical  exhortation  to  Nineveh  to  de- 
fend herself.  Draw  .  .  .  waters— so  as  not  to  be  without 
water  for  drinking,  in  the  event  of  being  cut  off  by  the  be- 
siegers from  thy  fountains,  make  strong  the  brick- 
kiln— or  "repair"  [Ma  tjbkr];  bo  as  to  have  a  supply  of 
bricks  formed  of  kiln-burnt  clay,  to  repair  breaches  la 
the  ramparts,  or  to  build  new  fortifications  Inside  whoa 
the  outer  ones  are  taken  by  the  foe.  15.  There— In  th« 
very  scene  of  thy  great  preparations  for  defence;  and 
where  thou  now  art  so  secure,  flre — even  as  at  the  for- 
mer destruction;  Sardanapalus  (Pult)  perished  with  all 
his  household  In  the  conflagration  of  his  palace,  having  la 
despair  set  it  on  flre,  the  traces  of  whloh  are  still  remain- 
ing, canker- worm— "  the  licking  locust. ,:  [Hbndebsok. 
make  thyself  many  as  the  locn«t* — "  the  swarming  lo- 
cust* "  [Heitokbsonj;  i.e.,  however  "many"  be  thy 
foroes,  like  those  of  "  the  swarming  locusts,"  or  the  "  lick- 
ing locusts,"  yet  the  foe  shall  consume  thee  as  the  "  lick- 
ing locust"  licks  up  all  before  It.  10.  multiplied  thy 
merchants— {Ezeklei  27.  23,  24.)  Nineveh,  by  large  canals, 
had  easy  access  to  Babylon;  and  was  one  of  the  great 
routes  for  the  people  of  the  west  and  north-west  to  that 
city;  lying  on  the  Tigris  It  had  access  to  the  sea.  The 
Phoenicians  carried  Its  wares  everywhere.  Hence  Its 
merchandise  Is  so  much  spoken  of.  the  canker-worm 
•poileth,  and  flccth  away — t.  e.,  spoiled  thy  merchant*. 
The  "canker-worm,"  or  licking  locutt,  answers  to  the 
Medo-Babylonlan  lavaders  of  Nineveh.  [O.  V.  Smith.] 
Calvin  explains  less  probably,  "Thy  merchants  spoiled 
many  regions;  and  but  the  same  shall  befall  them  as  be- 
falls locusts,  they  In  a  moment  shall  be  scattered  and  flea 
away."  Maobkk,  somewhat  similarly,  "  The  licking  lo- 
cust puts  off  (the  envelope  In  which  his  wings  had  been 
folded),  and  fleeth  away"  (ch.  2.  9;  cf.  Joel  1.  4).  The  He- 
brew has  ten  different  names  for  the  locust,  so  destructive 
was  it.  17.  Thy  crowned— Thy  princes  (Revelation  9.  7). 
The  king's  nobles  and  officers  wore  the  tiara,  as  well  as 
the  king ;  hence  they  are  called  here  "  thy  crowned  ones." 
as  the  locusts — as  many  as  the  twarming  locustt.  thy  cap- 
tain*—  Tiphtar,  an  Assyrian  word;  found  also  in  Jere- 
miah 51.  27,  meaning  tatrapt  [Michaxxis];  or  rather, 
"military  leaders."  [MAUBaa.J  The  last  syllable,  tar 
means  a  prince,  and  Is  found  in  Belthas-tar,  Nabopolat-tor, 
Nebuchadnez-tar.  as  the  great  grasshoppers — lit.,  at  the 
locutt  of  locuttt,  i.  e.,  the  largest  locust.  Mackkb  translate*, 
"as  many  as  locuttt  upon  locuttt,"  i.  *.,  swarms  of  locusts. 
Hebrew  Idiom  favours  Englith  Vertion.  In  the  hedges  is 
the  cold— cold  deprives  the  locuat  of  the  power  of  flight; 
so  they  alight  In  cold  weather  and  at  night,  but  when 
warmed  by  the  sun  soon  "  flee  away."  So  shall  the  aa- 
RjTlan  multitudes  suddenly  disappear,  not  leaving  a  trace 
behind  tot  Plihy    Hist  IfaL  11.  29).     1».    Thy  shepherd* 
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—4.  «..  fhy  leaders.  »iiu»b»r-»r»  carelessly  secure. 
[JdAURKR.;  Rather,  "lie  In  death's  Bleep,  haying  been 
•lain  "  |  Jfiif-OMB)  (Kxodua  16. 18 ;  Psalm  76. «).  shall  dweU 
s*  the  dust  (PKalm  7.  5;  0*.  17k  tby  pwpl*  U  scattered— 
the  necessary  oonsequenoe  of  their  leaders  being  laid  low 
P  Kings  22.  17).  IV.  bmH-tne  report,  elap  the  hands— 
with  joy  at  thy  talh    The  sole  descendant*  of  the  ancient 


Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  the  whole  country  are  tat 
Nestorlan  Christians,  who  speak  a  Chaldean  language. 
[Layarik]  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  TrtrhntnmM 
passed  I— Implying  God's  long  forbearance,  and  the  con- 
sequent enormity  of  Assyria's  gnllt,  rendering  her 
one  that  admitted  no  hope  of  restoration. 


I  HABAKKUK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Hajamui,  from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning  to  embrace,  denoting  a  "  favourite  "  (vit.,  of  God)  and  a  "  straggler  "  (ftw 
his  ooantry's  good).  Borne  ancient  authors  represent  him  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  others  (Psbttdo  Erira- 
anitts),  to  that  of  Simeon.  The  Inscription  to  Bel  and  the  dragon  In  the  LXX.  asserts  the  former ;  and  ch.  $.  19  per- 
haps favours  this.    Eu&kbitjs  states  that  In  his  time  Habakkuk's  tomb  was  shown  at  Cella  in  Palestine. 

The  time  seems  to  have  been  about  610  b.  o.  For  the  Chaldeans  attacked  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  month  of  th* 
fifth  year  of  Jeholaklm,  806  b.  a  (3  Kings  211 ;  2  Chronicles  86.  6;  Jeremiah  46.  2  and  88.  ».)  And  Habaksuk  (ch.  L  s, 
»,  Ac.)  speaks  of  the  Chaldeans  as  about  to  Invade  Judah,  but  not  as  having  actually  invaded  It.  In  ch.  2.  he  proceeds 
to  comfort  his  people  by  foretelling  the  humiliation  of  their  conquerors,  and  that  the  vision  will  soon  have  its  fulfil- 
ment. Iu  ch.  8.  the  prophet  In  a  sublime  ode  celebrates  the  deliverances  wrought  by  Jehovah  for  His  people  in  time* 
past,  as  the  ground  of  assurance,  notwithstanding  all  their  existing  calamities,  that  He  will  deliver  them  again ;  ».  II 
shows  that  the  Invader  la  only  coming,  and  not  yet  arrived;  so  that  the  whole  refers  to  the  invasion  in  Jeholaklm'e 
times,  not  those  under  Jeholaobln  and  Zedeklah.  The  Apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel  states  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
Babylonian  exile  (688  b.  c.),  which  accords  with  his  prophesying  early  In  Jeholaklm's  reign,  about  610  b.  o. 

The  position  of  the  book  Immediately  after  Nahum  Is  appropriate;  as  Nahum  treat«d  of  the  Judgments  of  the 
Lord  on  Assyria,  for  Its  violence  against  Israel,  so  Habakkuk,  those  Inflicted  by,  and  on,  the  Chaldeans  for  the  sam< 
Mason. 

The  style  Is  poetical  and  sublime.  The  parallelisms  generally  regular.  Borrowed  Ideas  o«cur  (of.  ch.  3. 10,  wltt 
Psalm  18.  83 ;  oh.  X  0,  with  Isaiah  14. 4 ;  oh.  2. 14,  with  Isaiah  11.  9). 

The  ancient  catalogues  Imply  that  his  book  Is  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  In  the  New  Testament,  Romans  L 
17  quotes  (though  not  naming  him)  oh.  2.  4;  cf.  also  Galatlans  8.  11 ;  Hebrews  10.  38 ;  Acts  13.  40,  41,  quotes  Habakku> 
L  6.    One  or  two  Hebrew  words  peculiar  to  Habakkuk  occur  (ch.  L  9 ;  2. 6, 16). 


OHAPTEB    I. 

V  Br.  1-17.    Habajcktux's  ExrowrxnutTioir  with  Jbho- 

VAH  ON  ACCOUNT  OT  TH1  PBRVALBNCB  0»  INJUSTICE : 
JBHOVAH  SUMMONS  ATTBNTION  TO  HIS  rTJBFOBB  OF  8KND- 
INO  THX  CHALDBANS  AS  THE  AVXNOBBS.  THK  PROPHET 
COMPLAINS,  THAT  THESE  ABX  WORSE  THAN  THOSE  ON 
WHOM  VXNQKANCX  WAS  TO  BS  TAKEN.  1.  harden— the 
prophetic  sentence.  %  3.  violence  .  .  .  Why  dost  thou 
show  m«  Iniquity  T— Similar  language  Is  used  of  the 
Chaldeans  (v.  9, 18),  as  here  Is  used  of  the  Jews:  Implying, 
that  as  the  Jews  sinned  by  violence  and  injustice,  so  they 
should  be  punished  by  violence  and  injustice  (Proverbs  L, 
81).  Jeholaklm's  reign  was  marked  by  Injustice,  treach- 
ery, and  bloodshed  (Jeremiah  22.  8, 18-17).  Therefore  the 
Chaldeans  should  be  sent  to  deal  with  him  and  his  nobles 
according  to  their  dealings  with  others  (v.  6, 10,  11,  17).  Cf. 
Jeremiah's  expostulation  with  Jehovah,  Jeremiah  12.  1; 
20.  8;  and  Job  19.  7,  8.  3.  cams*  me  to  behold  grievance 
— Matjrkr  denies  that  the  Hebrew  verb  Is  ever  active  ;  he 
translates,  "(Wherefore)  dost  thou  behold  (without  doing 
aught  to  check  It)  grievance T"  The  context  favours  Eng- 
lish Version,  there  are  that  raise  up  strife  and  conten- 
tion—so  Calvin.  But  Maurer,  not  so  well,  translates, 
"There  Is  strife,  and  contention  raises  itself."  4.  There- 
fore— Because  thou  dost  suffer  suoh  crimes  to  go  unpun- 
ished, law  is  slacked— is  chilled.  It  has  no  authority, 
and  secures  no  respect.  Judgment— Justice,  wrong 
Judgment  proceedeth— decisions  are  given  contrary  to 
right.  S.  Behold  .  .  .  marvellously  ...  a  work— (Of. 
Isaiah  29.  14.)  Quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  18.  41).  among 
Ate  heathen— In  Acts  IS.  41,  "ye  desplsers,"  from  the 
(JUL  So  the  Sh/riae  and  Arabic  versions ;  perhaps  from 
ft  ulfieren  t  Hebrew  reading.  In  the  English  Version  read- 
tag  of  Habakkuk,  God,  in  reply  to  the  prophet's  expostu- 
lation, addresses  the  Jews  as  about  to  be  punished,  "  Be- 
fcoM  re  amwnm  the  heathen  (with  whom  ye  deserve  to  be 


classed,  and  by  whom  ye  shall  be  punished,  as  'desplsers; 
the  sense  implied,  which  8t.  Paul  expresses):  learn  from 
them  what  ye  refused  to  learn  from  me!"  For  "wonder 
marvellously,"  St.  Paul,  in  Act*  13.  41,  has,  "  wonder  and 
perish,"  which  gives  the  sense,  not  the  literal  wording,  of 
the  Hebrew,  "Wonder,  wonder,"  i.  e.,  be  overwhelmed  la 
wonder.  The  desplsers  are  to  be  given  up  to  their  own 
stupefaction,  and  so  perish.  The  Israelite  unbelievers 
would  not  credit  the  prophecy  as  to  the  fearfulness  of  the 
destruction  to  be  wrought  by  the  Chaldeans,  nor  after- 
wards the  deliverance  promised  from  that  nation.  8« 
analogously,  In  St.  Paul's  day,  the  Jews  would  not  credit 
the  judgment  coming  on  them  by  the  Romans,  nor  the 
salvation  proclaimed  through  Jesus.  Thus  the  same 
Scripture  applied  to  both,  ye  will  not  believe,  though 
It  he  told  you — i.  e.,  ye  will  not  believe  nmo  that  I  foretell 
It.  6.  I  raise  up — not  referring  to  God's  having  brought 
the  Chaldeans  from  their  original  seats  to  Babylonia 
(Note,  Isaiah  23.  18);  for  they  had  already  been  upwards 
of  twenty  years  (since  Nabopolassar's  era)  In  political 
power  there;  but  to  His  being  about  now  to  raise  them 
up  as  the  instruments  of  God's  "work"  of  Judgment  on 
the  Jews  (2  Chronicles  36.  6).  The  Hebrew  is  future,  "  I  will 
raise  up."  bitter — i.  «.,  cruel  (Jeremiah  50.  42;  cf.  Margin, 
Judges  18.  25 ;  2  Samuel  17.  8).  hajjty— not  passionate,  but 
"impetuous."  7.  their  judgment  and  .  .  .  dignity  .  .  . 
proceed  of  themselves — i.  e.,  they  recognize  no  judge  »»v« 
themselves,  and  they  get  for  themselves  and  keep  their 
own  "  dignity"  without  needing  others'  help.  It  will  be 
vain  for  the  Jews  to  complain  of  their  tyrannical  judg- 
ments;  for  whatever  the  Chaldeans  decree  they  will  do 
according  to  their  own  will,  they  will  not  brook  any  on* 
attempting  to  Interfere.  8.  swifter  than  the  leopard* 
— Oppian,  Q/neg.  8.  76,  says  of  the  leopard,  "It  rami 
most  swiftly  straight  on :  you  would  fancy  It  was  fiyluf 
through  the  air."  more  nercc — rather,  "more  keen;' 
lit,  sharp,    evening  welvea— wolves  famished  wttfe   torn 
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nag  *ll  day  and  no  most  keen  in  attacking  the  fold  under 
•overt  of  the  approaching  night  (Jeremiah  6.6;  Zeph- 
nniah  8.  8;  cf.  Genesis  49.  27).  Henoe  twilight  is  termed 
UX  Arabic  and  Persian  the  wolf's  tail;  and  in  French, 
mir-  chien  r.t  loup.  spread  tUenuelves — proudly ;  as  in 
Jerttniaii  50.  11,  and  Malachi  4.  2,  it  Implies  strength  and 
vigour.  So  also  the  Arabic  cognate  word.  [Maceek.] 
their  hortrmcn  .  .  .  come  from  far — and  yet  are  not 
wearied  by  the  long  Journey.  9.  all  for  violence — the 
cole  object  of  all  is,  not  to  establish  Just  rights,  but  to  get 
all  they  can  by  violence,  their  faces  shall  sup  np  as 
the  east  wlnd-i.  «.,  they  shall  as  it  were  swallow  up  all 
before  them  ;  so  the  horse  in  Job  89.  24  is  said  to  "  swallow 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage."  Maurer  takes 
It  from  an  Arabic  root,  "the  desire  of  their  faces,"  i.  e., 
the  eager  desire  expressed  by  their  faces.  Henderson, 
with  Symmaohus  and  Syriac,  translates,  "the  aspect."  as 
the  east  wind— the  Simoom,  which  spreads  devastation 
wherever  It  passes  (Isaiah  27.  8).  Geseniub  translates,  "  (Is) 
forwards."  The  rendering  proposed,  eastward,  as  if  it 
referred  to  the  Chaldeans'  return  home  eastward  from 
ludea,  laden  with  spoils,  is  Improbable.  Their  "gather- 
ing the  sand"  accords  with  the  Simoom  being  meant,  as 
It  carries  with  It  whirlwinds  of  sand  collected  in  the 
desert.  10.  scoO'at  .  .  .  kings — as  unable  to  resist  them. 
they  shall  heap  dust,  and  take  It — "they  shall  heap" 
earth-mounds  outside,  and  so  "take  every  stronghold"  (cf. 
2  Samuel  20.  15;  2  Kings  19.82).  [Grotius.]  11.  Then— 
when  elated  by  his  successes,  shall  his  mind  change- 
he  shall  lose  whatever  of  reason  or  moderation  ever  was 
In  him,  with  pride,  he  shall  pass  over— all  bounds  and 
restraints:  his  pride  preparing  the  sure  way  for  his  de- 
struction (Proverbs  16.  18).  The  language  is  very  similar 
to  that  describing  Nebuchadnezzar's  "change"  from 
man's  heart  (understanding)  to  that  of  a  beast,  because 
of  pride  (Daniel  4.  16,  30-34 ;  see  Notes  there).  An  unde- 
signed coincidence  between  the  two  sacred  books  written 
Independently,  imputing  this  his  power  unto  his  God 
—(Daniel  5.  4.)  Sacrilegious  arrogance,  In  ascribing  to 
his  idol  Bel  the  glory  that  belongs  to  God.  [Calvin.] 
Brottus  explains,  "(saying  that)  his  power  is  his  own 
us  one  who  Is  a  god  to  himself"  (cf.  v.  16,  and  Daniel  8). 
So  Mauber,  "  He  shall  offend  as  one  to  whom  his  power 
is  his  god  "  (Job  12.6;  Note,  Mlcah,  2. 1).  13.  In  opposition 
to  the  Impious  doifylng  of  the  Chaldeans'  power  as  their 
god  (Maurkr,  or,  as  English  Version,  their  attributing  of 
their  successes  to  their  Idols),  the  prophet,  in  an  impas- 
sioned address  to  Jehovah,  vindicates  His  being  "from 
everlasting,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Chaldean  so-called 
"god."  ray  God,  mine  Holy  One— Habakkuk  speaks  in 
the  name  of  his  people.  God  was  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel," 
against  whom  the  Chaldean  was  setting  up  himself  (Isaiah 
IT  23).  we  shall  not  die — Thou,  as  being  our  God,  wilt 
not  permit,  the  Chaldeans  utterly  to  destroy  us.  This 
reading  is  one  of  the  eighteen  called  by  the  Hebrews  "  the 
appointment  of  the  scribes;"  the  Rabbis  think  that  Ezra 
and  hiB  colleagues  oorrected  the  old  reading,  "  Thou  shall 
not  die."  thou  hast  ordained  them  for  Judgment — i.  e., 
to  execute  thy  Judgments,  for  correction— to  chastise 
transgressors  (Isaiah  10.  6-7).  But  not  that  they  may  deify 
their  own  power  (v.  11,  for  their  power  is  from  thee,  and 
but  for  a  time);  nor  that  they  may  destroy  utterly  thy 
people.  The  Hebrew  for  "  mighty  God  "  is  Rock  (Deuter- 
onomy 32.  4).  However  the  world  is  shaken,  or  man's 
faith  wavers,  God  remains  unshaken  as  the  Rock  of  Ages 
(Margin,  Isaiah  26.  4).  13.  pnrer  .  .  .  than  to  behold 
evil— without  being  displeased  at  it.  canst  not  look  on 
Iniquity— unjust  injuries  done  to  thy  people.  The  pro- 
phet checks  himself  from  being  carried  too  far  in  his 
cxpostulatory  complaint,  by  putting  before  himself  hon- 
ourable sentiments  of  God.  them  that  deal  treacher- 
ously—the  Chaldeans,  onoe  allies  of  the  Jews,  but  now 
their  violent  oppressors.  Cf.  "  treacherous  dealers," 
Isaiah  21.  2;  24.  16.  Instead  of  speaking  evil  against  God, 
ne  goes  to  God  Himself  for  the  remedy  for  his  perplexity 
<  Psalm  78.  11-17).  Hevomreth  the  man  that  Is  more 
nqhtoous— the  Chaldean  oppresses  the  Jew,  who  with  all 
9*«  faatta,  is  better  t_*.n  bis  oppressor  (of.  Kseklel  16.  61. 
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62).  14.  And — i.  «.,  And  so,  by  suffering  oppressors  to  go 
unpunished,  "thou  makeet  men  as  the  fishes  .  .  that 
have  no  ruler ;"  i.  «.,  no  defender.  All  may  fish  in  the  sea 
with  impunity;  so  the  Chaldeans  with  impunity  afflict 
thy  people,  as  these  have  no  longer  the  God  of  the  theoc- 
racy, their  King,  to  defend  them.  Thou  reduoeet  men  t» 
such  a  state  of  anarchy,  by  wrong  going  unpunished,  v>  if 
there  were  no  God.  He  compares  the  world  to  the  ws 
men  to  fishes;  Nebuchadnezzar  to  a  fisherman  (v.  lo-17; 
15.  they  take  np  all  of  them— all  kinds  of  fishes,  t.  «J 
men,  as  captives,  and  all  other  prey  that  comes  in  their 
way.  with  the  angle — i.  «.,  the  hook.  Some  they  take  uf 
as  with  the  hook,  one  by  one;  others  in  shoals,  as  In  a 
"net"  and  "drag  "  or  enclosing  net.  therefore—  becauaa 
of  their  successes,  they  rejoice — they  glory  in  their 
crimes  because  attended  witn  success  (cf.  v.  11 ).  16.  ue. 
rlnce  unto  their  net— t.  e.,  their  arms,  power,  and  mili- 
tary skill,  wherewith  they  gained  their  victories;  Instead 
of  to  God.  Cf.  v.  II,  Maureb'b  Interpretation.  They  idol- 
ize themselves  for  their  own  cleverness  and  might  (Deu- 
teronomy 8. 17 ;  Isaiah  10.  13 ;  37.  24,  25).  by  them— by  their 
net  and  drag-net.  their  portion— image  from  a  banquet : 
the  prey  which  they  have  gotten.  17.  Shall  they  .  .  . 
empty  their  net  1— Shall  they  be  allowed  without  inter- 
ruption to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  violence  T  therefore- 
seeing  that  they  attribute  all  their  successes  to  themselves, 
and  not  to  thee.  The  answer  to  the  prophet's  question,  be 
by  inspiration  gives  himself  In  ch.  2. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-20.  Thk  Prophet,  watting  earnestly  fob  ah 
Answer  to  his  Complaints  (ch.l.),  receives  a  Revela- 
tion,  WHICH   IS    TO  BE   FULFILLED,    NOT   IMMEDIATELY, 

yet  in  due  time,  and  is  therefore  to  be  waited  fob 
in  Faith:  The  Chaldeans  shall  be  Punished  fob 
their  Cruel  Rapacity,  nor  can  their  False  gods 
avert  the  Judgment  of  Jehovah,  the  only  Trub 
God.  1.  stand  npon  .  .  .  watch — t.  e,,  watch-post.  Th« 
prophets  often  compare  themselves,  awaiting  the  rev* 
latlons  of  Jehovah  with  earnest  patience,  to  watchmen  o» 
an  eminence  watching  with  Intent  eye  all  that  com* 
within  their  view  (Isaiah  21.  8, 11 ;  Jeremiah  6.  17;  Ezeki©.' 
3.  17;  33.  2,  8;  cf.  Psalm  6.  8;  85.  8).  The  "watch-post"  .• 
the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  soul  from  earthly  and  fixing 
It  on  heavenly  things.  The  accumulation  of  synonym* 
"stand  upon  .  .  .  watch  .  .  .  set  me  upon  .  .  .  tower  .  .  . 
watch  to  see"  implies  persevering  fixity  of  attention. 
what  he  will  say  unto  me — in  answer  to  my  complaints 
(oh.  1.  18).  IAt.,  "In  me,"  God  speaking,  not  to  the  pro- 
phet's outward  ear,  but  inwardly.  When  we  have  prayed 
to  God,  we  must  observe  what  answers  God  gives  by  Hli 
word,  His  Spirit,  and  His  providences,  what  I  shall  an- 
swer  when  I  am  reproved — what  answer  I  am  to  make  to 
the  reproof  which  I  anticipate  from  God  on  account  of  ths 
liberty  of  my  expostulation  with  Him.  Maurkr  trans- 
lates, "What  I  am  to  answer  in  respect  to  my  complain! 
against  Jehovah  "  (ch.  1.  12-17).  a.  Write  the  viidon— 
which  I  am  about  to  reveal  to  thee,  make  n  plain— 
(Deuteronomy  27.8.)  In  large  legible  characters,  upon 
table* — box-wood  tables  covered  with  wax,  on  which 
uatioual  affairs  were  engraved  with  an  iron  p*'n,  and  thea 
hung  up  in  public,  at  the  prophets'  own  houses,  or  at  th« 
temple,  thatthosewho  passed  might  read  them.  Cf.  I.nkeL 
63,  "writing-table,"  i.e.,  tablet,  that  he  may  run  that  read- 
eth  It — commonly  explained,  "so  intelligible  as  to  be  easily 
read  by  any  one  running  past;"  but  then  it  would  be, 
"  that  he  that  runneth  may  read  It."  The  true  sense  is,  "  so 
legible  that  whoever  readeth  it,  may  run  to  tell  all  whom  he 
can  the  good  news  of  the  foe's  coming  doom,  and  Judah's 
deliverance."  Cf.  Daniel  12.  4,  "many  shall  run  to  ant! 
fro,"  viz.,  with  the  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  then  un- 
sealed ;  also,  Revelation  22.  17,  "  let  him  that  heareth  (the 
good  news)  say  (to  every  one  within  his  reach).  Come." 
"  Run "  Is  equivalent  to  announce  the  IHvi'ie  revekiU.xk 
(Jeremiah  23.  21) ;  as  every  one  who  becomes  informed  of 
a  Divine  message  Is  bound  to  run,  i.  «.,  use  all  deeps'  -.b.  U 
make  it  known  toothers.    ["Henderson-.  I    Waorir/'    l.v 
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fo-rxavti  dk  Dikd  and  Macrjck  interpret  It:  "Kan"  is 
sot  literal  running,  bat  "that  be  who  reads  It  may  run 
through  It,"  i.  e.,  read  It  at  once  without  difficult}/.  3.  For— 
Assigning  the  cause  why  it  ought  to  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing •  became  Its  fulfil  ment  belongs  to  the  future,  the  -vision 
Is  yet  for  am  appointed  time— (Daniel  10.  14;  11.  27,35.) 
Though  the  time  apnolntod  by  God  for  the  fulfilment  be 
/et  future.  It  shonid  be  enough  for  your  faith  that  God 
hath  spoken  it  (Lamentations  3.  30).  at  the  end  It  shall 
•peak— Maubkb  translate*,  "it  pant* for  the  end."  But 
the  antithesis  between,  "It  shall  speak,"  and  "not  be 
silent,"  makes  English  Version  the  better  rendering.  So 
the  Hebrew  is  translated,  Proverbs  12.  17.  Lit.,  "breathe out 
words,"  "  break  forth  as  a  blast."  though  It  tarry,  wait 
for  It— (Genesis  49. 18.)  4.  his  soul  which  Is  lifted  up— the 
Chaldean's.  [Maureii.]  The  unbelieving  Jew's.  [Hender- 
son.] la  not  upright  in  hlin— i.  «.,  is  not  accounted  up- 
right in  God's  sight;  in  antithesis  to  "shall  live."  So 
Hebrews  11.  38,  which  with  inspired  authority  applies  the 
general  sense  to  the  particular  case  which  St.  Paul  had  in 
f'.ew,  "If  any  man  draw  back  (one  result  of  being  "lifted  up" 
with  overweening  arrogancy),  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  him."  the  Just  shall  live  toy  his  faith— the  Jewish 
nation,  as  opposed  to  the  unbelieving  Chaldean  (cf.  v.  5, 
Ac. .  ch,  1.  8,  Ac,  13).  [Matjreb.]  Henderson's  view  is, 
that  the  believing  Jew  is  meant,  as  opposed  to  the  un- 
believing Jew  (cf.  Romans  1. 17;  Galatians  8. 11).  The  be- 
lieving Jew,  though  God's  promise  tarry,  will  wait  for  it; 
the  unbelieving  "  draws  back,"  as  Hebrews  10. 38  expresses 
it.  The  sense,  in  Maurkr's  view,  which  accords  better 
with  tne  context  (v.  5,  Ac.)  Is,  the  Chaldean,  though  for  a 
time  seeming  to  prosper,  yet  being  lifted  up  with  haughty 
unbelief  (ch.  1. 11,  16),  Is  not  upright ;  i.  «.,  has  no  right  sta- 
bility of  soul  resting  on  God,  to  ensure  permanence  of 
prosperity;  hence,  though  for  a  time  executing  God's 
judgments,  he  at  last  becomes  "lifted  up"  so  as  to  attrib- 
ute to  his  own  power  what  is  the  work  pf  God,  and  In  this 
«ense  "draws  back"  (Hebrews  10.38),  becoming  thereby  a 
type  of  all  backsliders  who  thereby  Incur  God's  displeas- 
ure ;  as  the  believing  Jew  is  of  all  who  wait  for  God's  prom- 
ises with  patient .faith,  and  so  "  live"  (stand  accepted)  be- 
fore God.  The  Hebrew  accents  Induce  Bengkl  to  translate, 
-  he  who  Is  Just  by  his  faith  shall  live."  Other  MSS.  read 
the  accents  as  English  Version,  which  agrees  better  with 
Hebrew  syntax.  5.  Yea  also,  because— additional  reason 
why  the  Jews  may  look  forGod  punishing  their  Chaldean 
foe,  viz.,  because,  Ac,  he  is  a  proud  maj — rather,  this 
tlause  continues  the  reason  for  the  Jews  expecting  the 
pu  nlshment  of  the  Chaldeans,  "  because  he  transgresseth 
by  wine  (a  besetting  sin  of  Babylon,  cf.  Daniel  6.,  and  Ctjr- 
rnrs,  6. 1),  be*ng  a  proud  man."  Love  of  wine  often  begets 
•  proud  contempt  of  Divine  things,  as  in  Belshazzar's 
case,  which  was  the  Immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon (Daniel  5.2-4.  80;  cf.  Proverbs  20.1;  30.9;  31.5).  en- 
largeth  his  desire  as  hell  — the  grave,  or  the  unseen 
world,  which  is  "  never  full  "  (Proverbs  27. 20 ;  30. 16 ;  Isaiah 
1.14).  The  Chaldeans  under  Nebuch—  lezzar  were  filled 
with  an  Insatiable  desire  of  conquer  Another  reason 
for  their  punishment.  6.  shall  not  all  these — the  "  na- 
tions" aud  "peoples"  (v.  6)  "heaped  unto  him  "by  the 
Chaldean,  take  up  a  parable — a  derisive  song.  Habakkuk 
follows  Isaiah  (Isaiah  14. 4)  and  Micah  (Micah  2. 4)  In  the 
phraseology,  against  him— when  dislodged  from  his  for- 
mer eminence.  Woe — the  "  derisive  song"  here  begins,  and 
sontiuues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  Is  a  symmetrica, 
wnole,  and  consists  of  five  stanzas,  the  first  three  consist- 
ing oi  three  verses  each,  the  fourth  of  four  verses,  and  the 
last  of  two.  Each  stanza  has  its  own  subject,  and  all  ex- 
tept  the  last  begin  with  "Woe;"  and  all  have  a  closing 
ven.e  lntrodnoed  with  "for,"  "  cleanse,"  or  "but."  how 
lonttt —how long  destined  to  retain  hlslll-gotten  gains?  But 
lor  a  short  time,  as  his  fall  now  proves.  [Maurek.]  "Cov- 
Mounness  Is  the  greatest  bane  to  men.  For  they  who  Invade 
other?-  goods,  often  lose  even  their  own."  [Menandkr.] 
Calvin  makns  "  how  long?"  to  be  the  ory  of  those  groan- 
ing under  the  Chaldean  oppression  whilst  It  still  lasted  : 
How  Iotijx  shall  such  oppression  be  permitted  to  continue? 
Kc.i  >t  la    ilstntv  i>»,rt  of  the  derisive  tona.  after  the  Chal- 


dean tyranny  had  passed  aws    .     ladetlt  himself  wte« 

thick  clay— viz.,  gold  and  sil  v  -  dug  out  of  the  "  clay."  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Th<  covetous  man  Id  heaping 
them  together  Is  only  ladln*  nlmseir  with  a  clay  burden, 
as  he  dares  not  enjoy  them  and  is  always  anxious  about 
them.  Lee  and  Fuller  translate  the  Hebrew  as  a  redn- 
plicated  single  noun,  and  not  two  words,  "an  accumula- 
tion of  pledges  "  (Deuteroaomy  24. 10-13).  The  Chaldean  is 
compared  to  a  harsh  usurer,  and  his  Ill-gotten  treasures 
to  heaps  of  pledges  In  the  hands  of  a  usurer.  7.  suddenly 
—the  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  long  ?"  (v.  6).  bite- 
often  used  of  usury ;  so  favouring  Lf.e's  rendering  (v.  6" 
As  the  Chaldean  like  an  usurer  oppressed  others,  so  othei 
nations  shall,  like  usurers,  take  pledges  of,  i.  «.,  spoil,  him. 
8.  the  remnant  at  the  people— those  remaining  of  the 
peoples  spoiled  by  thee,  though  but  a  remnant,  wiL  suf- 
fice to  Inflict  vengeance  on  thee,  the  violence  of  the  land 
.  .  .  city— i.  e.,  on  account  of  thy  violent  oppression  of  the 
lands  and  cities  of  the  earth  [Gkotius]  (cf.  v.  5,  6,  12).  Tne 
same  phrase  occurs  in  v.  17,  where  the  "land"  ar  d  "city" 
are  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  9.  coveteth  an  evil  t-nvctoua- 
ness— t.  e.,  a  covetousness  so  surpassingly  evil  as  to  be 
fatal  to  himself,  to  his  house — greedily  seizing  enormous 
wealth,  not  merely  for  himself,  but  for  his  family,  to 
which  It  is  destined  to  be  fatal.  The  very  same  "  evil 
covetousness  "  that  was  the  cause  of  Jehoiaklm's  being 
given  up  to  the  Chaldean  oppressor  (Jeremiah  22. 13)  shall 
be  the  cause  of  the  Chaldean's  own  destruction,  set  hl» 
nest  on  high — (Numbers  24. 21 ;  Jeremiah  49. 16;  Obadlah 
4.)  The  image  Is  from  an  eagle  (Job  39.27).  The  royal  cita- 
del is  meant.  The  Chaldean  built  high  towers,  like  ths 
Babel-founders,  to  "be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil  " 
(Genesis  11.4).  10.  Thou  hast  cousulted  shame  ...  by 
cutting  off  many — Mauher,  more  lit.,  "Thou  hast  con- 
sulted shame  ...  to  destroy  many,"  i.  e.,  In  consulting 
(determining)  to  cut  off  many,  thou  hast  consulted  shame 
to  thy  house,  sinned  against  thy  soul — i.  e.,  against  thy- 
self; thou  art  the  guilty  cause  of  thine  own  ruin  (Prov- 
erbs 8.  36 ;  20.  2).  They  who  wrong  their  neighbours,  do 
much  greater  wrong  to  their  own  souls.  11.  stone  .  .  . 
cry  out — Personification.  The  very  stones  of  thy  palace 
built  by  rapine  shall  testify  against  thee  (Luke  19. 40).  tho 
beam  out  of  the  timber— the  cross-beam  or  main  rafter 
connecting  the  timbers  In  the  walls,  shall  answer  It- 
vis.,  the  stone.  The  stone  shall  begin,  and  the  cross-beam 
continue  the  cry  against  thy  rapine.  13.  bulldethatown 
with  blood— viz.,  Babylon  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  blooa- 
bought  spoils  (cf.  Daniel  4.  30).  lb.  is  it  not.  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts— -Jehovah,  who  has  at  command  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  earth,  is  the  righteous  author  of  Babylon/a 
destruction.  "Shall  not  God  have  His  turn,  when  cruel 
rapacious  men  have  triumphed  so  long,  though  He  seem 
now  to  be  still?"  [Calvin.]  people  ...  labour  In  the 
.  .  .  nre  .  .  .  weary  themselves  for  .  .  .  vanity— The 
Chaldeans  labour  at  what  is  to  be  food  for  the  fire,  viz., 
their  city  and  fortresses  which  shall  be  burnt.  Jeremiah. 
51.58  adopts  the  same  phraseology  to  express  the  vanity 
of  the  Chaldean's  labour  on  Babylon,  as  doomed  to  th« 
flames.  14.  Adapted  from  Isaiah  11.  9.  Here  the  sense  !■ 
"The  Jews  shall  be  restored,  and  the  temple  rebuilt,  ao 
that.  God's  glory  in  saving  His  people,  and  punishing 
their  Chaldean  foe,  shall  be  manifested  throughout  i,h» 
world,"  of  which  the  Babylonian  empire  formed  tn< 
greatest  part;  a  type  of  the  ultimate  full  manifestation  of 
His  glory  in  the  final  salvation  of  Israel  and  His  Church, 
and  the  destruction  c  all  their  foes,  waters  cover  the 
sea— viz.,  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  the  sea-bed.  IS.  gi  vetb- 
.  .  .  neighbour  drink  .  .  .  puttest  .  .  .  bottle  to  hlm- 
lit.,  skin,  as  the  Easterns  use  "bottles"  of  skin  for  wine. 
Maurer,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  translates,  "  that 
pourest  in  thy  wrath."  English  Version  keeps  up  the  met- 
aphor better.  It  is  not  enough  for  thee  to  be  "  drunkeD  " 
thyself,  unless  thou  canst  lead  others  Into  the  same  state. 
The  thing  meant  is,  that  the  Chaldean  king  with  hia  In- 
satiable desires  (a  kind  of  intoxication),  allured  neighbour- 
ing states  into  the  same  mad  thirst  for  war  to  obtaiD 
booty,  and  then  at  last  exposed  tlvm  to  loss  aud  shams 
(ct  Isaiah  51.17;  Obadiah  16./     K*     opropriate  Image  t« 
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aoiuyi  >n,  wnicn  at  last  fell  during  a  drunken  revel  (Daniel 
it.     »iiat  tliou  may  est  look  on  their  nakedness  t— 'With 

light,  like  Ham  of  old  (Genesis  9.  23).  19.  art  filled  -now 
that  ihou  art  fallen.  "Thou  art  filled"  Indeed  (though 
so  Insatiable),  but  it  Is  "with  shame."  shame  for  glory 
— Ins  lead  of  thy  former  glory  (Hosea  4.7).  drink  thou 
also-  The  cup  of  sorrow  Is  now  In  thy  turn  to  pass  to  thee 
(Jeremiah  25. 15-17,  <fco. ;  Lamentations  4. 21).  thy  foreskin 
-•expressing  in  Hebrew  feeling  the  most  utter  contempt. 
So  of  Goliath  (1  Samuel  17.  89).  It  is  not  merely  thy 
"nakedness,"  as  In  v.  15,  that  shall  be  "uncovered,"  but 
tne  foreskin,  the  badge  of  thy  being  an  nnclrcumcised 
alien  from  God.  The  same  shall  be  done  to  thee,  as  thou 
didst  to  others,  and  worse,  cup  .  .  .  shall  be  turned 
onto  thee— lit.,  shall  tumttself,  via.,  from  the  nations  whom 
thou  hast  made  to  drink  it.  "Thou  shall  drink  it  all,  so 
that  It  may  be  turned  as  being  drained."  [Grotius.] 
shameful  spewing — i.  «.,  vomiting ;  viz.,  that  of  the  king 
•/  Babylon,  compelled  to  disgorge  the  spoil  he  had  swal- 
low -Kl.  It  expresses  also  the  Ignominious  state  of  Babylon 
In  its  calamity  (Jeremiah  25. 27).  "  Be  drunken,  spew,  and 
fall."  Less  appropriately  it  Is  explained  of  the  foe  spewing 
in  'he  face  of  the  Babylonian  king.  IT.  the  violence  of 
Lebanon— thy  "  violence"  against  "  Lebanon,"  i.  «.,  Jeru- 
salem (Isaiah  87.24;  Jeremiah  22.23;  Ezeklel  17.  8, 12 ;  for 
Lebanon's  cedars  were  nsed  In  building  the  temple  and 
houses  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Its  beauty  made  it  a  fit  type  of 
the  metropolis),  shall  fall  on  thine  own  head,  cover— t. «., 
«ompW«(.v  overwhelm,  the  spoil  of  beasts,  which  made 
them  afraid— Ma cbkb  explains,  "the  spoiling  inflicted  on 
the  beasts  of  Lebanon  (i.  «.,  on  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  city  'Lebanon'  is  the  type),  which  made  them 
afraid  (shall  cover  thee.")  Bat  It  seems  inappropriate  to 
•om pare  the  elect  people  to  "  beast*. "  I  therefore  prefer 
explaining,  "  the  spoiling  of  beasts,"  C  #.,  snob  as  Is  In- 
flicted on  beasts  caught  In  a  net,  and  "  which  makes  them 
afraid"  (shall  cover  thee).  Thus  the  Babylonians  are 
compared  to  wild  beasts  terrified  at  being  caught  sud- 
denly in  a  net.  In  oruel  rapacity  they  resembled  wild 
beasts.  The  ancients  read,  "  the  spoiling  of  wild  beasts 
thaU  make  thih  afraid."  Or  else  explain,  "the  spoiling 
•f  beasts  (the  Medes  and  Persians)  which  (inftioUd  by  thee) 
made  them  afraid  (shall  In  torn  cover  thyself— revert  on 
thyself  from  them.")  This  accords  better  with  the  paral- 
lel clause,  "  the  violence  of  Lebanon,"  i. «.,  inflicted  by  thee 
*m  Lebanon.  As  thou  didst  hunt  men  as  wild  beasts,  so 
ihalt  thou  be  hunted  thyself  as  a  wild  beast,  which  thou 
resembles!  in  cruelty,  because  of  men's  blood— shed  by 
thee ;  repeated  from  v. 8.  But  here  the  " land"  and  "city" 
are  used  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem:  not  of  the  earth  and 
eitles  generally,  as  in  «.  8.  the  violence  of  the  land,  <fco.— 
i.  «.,  inflicted  on  the  land  by  thee.  IS.  The  powerlessness 
of  the  idols  to  save  Babylon  from  its  doom  is  a  fitting  In- 
troduction to  the  last  stanza  (v.  19),  which,  as  the  former 
four,  begins  with  "Woe."  toaeher  of  He*— its  priests  and 
prophets  uttering  lying  oracles,  as  if  from  It.  make 
dumb  Idols— though  men  can  "  make"  idols,  they  cannot 
make  them  to  speak.  19.  Awake— Arise  to  my  help,  it 
shall  teach  I— rather,  An  exclamation  of  the  prophet.  Im- 
plying an  ironical  question  to  which  a  negative  answer 
must  beglven.  What !"  It  teach  T"  Certainly  not.  [Ma  d- 
KJtn.]  Or,  "It  (the  idol  Itself)  shall  (L  «.,  onght  to)  teach 
you  that  it  is  deaf,  and  therefore  no  God."  [Calvin.]  Cf. 
"  they  are  their  own  witnesses,"  Isaiah  44. 9.  Behold— 
the  Hebrew  is  nominative,  "There  It  Is."  [Hbndkbson.] 
it  Is  laid  over  with  gold  .  ,  .  no  breath  ...  in  the 
midst — outside  it  has  some  splendour,  within  none.  40. 
Bnt  the  l*>rd— Jbhovab  ;  In  striking  contrast  with  the 
Idols.  In  hU  holy  temple— "  His  place"  (Isaiah  28. 21) ; 
heaven  (Psalm  11.  4;  Jonah  2.  7 ;  Mloah  L  2).  The  temple 
M  Jerusalem  is  a  type  of  it,  and  there  God  Is  to  be 
worshipped.  He  does  not  lie  hid  under  gold  and  silver, 
m  the  idols  of  Babylon,  bnt  reigns  in  heaven  and  fills 
heaven,  and  thence  succours  His  people,  keep  silence- 
Is  token  of  reverent  submission  and  subjection  to  HI* 
Judgment*  (Job  40.  4;  Psalm  7*.  J;  Zsphanlah  I  7-  Zecha- 
fink  %  18). 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-19.  Habaxbux's  Pbaybb  to  God:  God  b  Gujb  f 
iocs  Revelation  or  Himakt.f  at  Sinai  and  at  Gibbojw 
a  Plbdgb  or  His  Intbbpobing  again  in  uhau  or  I*ll> 
bael  against  Babylon,  and  all  othbk  Kobe;  Hbncj  J 

THE  PrOPHKT'S  OONriDKNCK  AMIDST  CALAMITIB3.     ThL* 

sublime  ode  begins  with  an  exordium  (v.  1,2).  then  followi* 
the  main  subject,  then  the  peroration   (v.  16-19),  a  luaB 
mary  of  the  practical  truth,  which  the  whole  is  designees 
to  teach  (Deuteronomy  33.  2-5;  Psalm  77.  15-20  are  parallaV 
odes).    This  was  probably  designed  by  the  Sptrlt  to  be  iw 
fit  formula  of  prayer  for  the  people,  first  in  their  Baby  If 
Ionian  exile,    and    now   in   their   dispersion,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  it,  Just  before  the  great  Deliverer  1*  few 
Interpose  for  them.    It  was  used  in  public  worship,  as  th< 
musical  term,  Selah  I  (v.  3,  9,  18),  Implies.    I.  prayer— th(W 
only  strictly  called  prayers  are  In  v.  2.    But  all  devotional 
addresses  to  God  are  called  "prayers"  (Psalm  7X  20).    Th«  ' 
Hebrew  is  from  a  root  "  to  apply  to  a  Judge  for  a  favooTw 
able  decision."   Prayers  in  which  praue*  to  God  for  dellvA 
erance,  anticipated  In  the  sure  confidence  of  faith,  anjf 
especially  calculated  to  enlist  Jehovah  on  Hi*  peopl*'i» 
side  (2  Chronicles  20.  20-22,  26).    upon  Shlgtoneth— a  m»  f 
steal  phrase,  "  afW  the  manner  of  elegies,"  or  mournfaV 
odes,  from  an  Arabic  root  [Lbb]  ;  the  phrase  Is  singular  lit 
Psalm  7.,  title.    More  simply,  from  a  Hebrew  root  to  errw 
"  on  account  of  tint  of  ignorance."   Habakkuk  ih  u»  teachetff 
his  countrymen  to  confess  not  only  their  more  grl^vouv 
sins,  but  also  their  errort  and  negligence*,  into  walcn  they1!1 
were  especially  likely  to  fall  when  in  exile  away  from  tbirv 
Holy  Land.  [Calvin.]  So  Vulgate  and  Aquila,  and  Hyx-4 
machus.      "For    voluntary    transgressors."      [JbbomeJ 
Probably  the  subject  would  regulate  the  kind  of  music' 
Delttzsch  and  Hendeeson translate,  "With  triumphal 
music,"  from  the  same  root,  to  err,  implying  Its  enthusi- 
astic irregularity.    is.  I  have  heard  thy  speech— thy  rev- 
elation to  me  concerning  the  coming  chastisement  of  ins 
Jews  [Calvin],  and  the  destruction  of  their  oppressors. 
This  Is  Habakkuk's  reply  to  God's  communication.  [Geo- 
tics.]    Maureb  translates,  "The  report  of  thy  coming,'' 
W.,  thy  report,    and  -was  afraid— reverential  fear  of  God'f 
Judgments  (v.  16).    revive  thy  work — perfect  the.  work  of 
delivering  thy  people,  and  do  not  let  thy  promise  to  lie  i 
It  were  dead,  but  give  it  new  life  by  performing  it.    ;Mkno- 
chus.]    Calvin  explains  "  thy  work"  to  be  Israel ;  called 
"the  work  of  my  hands"  (Isaiah  45. 11).    God's  elnct  peo- 
ple are  peculiarly  His  work  (Isaiah  43. 1),  pre-eminently 
illustrating  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.    "  Though 
we  seem  as  it  were  dead  nationally,  revive  us"  (Psalm  85. 
8).    However  (Psalm  64.9),  where  "the  work  of  Ood"  re- 
fers to  His  Judgment  on  their  enemies,  favours  the  formei 
view  (Psalm  90. 16,  17;  Isaiah  51.  9,  10).     in  the  tnJAat  of 
the  years— viz.,  of  calamity  in  which  »<:  live.    Now  thai1 
our  calamities  are  at  their  height;   during  our  seventy 
years'  captivity.     Calvin  more  fancifully  explains  it,  in 
the  midst  of  the  years  of  thy  people,  extending  from 
Abraham  to  Messiah,  If  they  be  cut  off  before  His  com- 
ing, they  will  be  cut  off  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
yemrs,  before  attaining  their  maturity.  So  Bbngkx  make 
the  midst  of  the  years  to  be  the  middle  point  of  the  yean 
of  the  world.   There  is  a  strikingly  similar  phrase  (Danlei 
9.  27),  "  In  the  midst  of  the  week."    The  parallel  clause  "  la 
wrath"  «.  «.,  in  the  midst  of  wrath),  however,  snows  thai 
"  In  tbe  midst  of  the  years"  means  "  in  the  years  of  oat 
present  exile  and  calamity."     make  known— make  * 
(thy  work)  known  by  experimental  proof:  show  Ir.  verj 
deed,  that  this  Is  thy  work.    3.  God — singular  in  the  He- 
brew,  "Eloah,"  Instead  of  "Elohlm,"  plural,  usually  em 
ployed.  The  singular  is  not  found  inany  other  of  the  niinoi 
prophets,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel ;   but  it  is  In  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Job,  and  Deuteronomy,    from  Tcnuu- the  coun- 
try south  of  Judea  and  near  Edom,  In  which  latter  coun- 
try Mount  Paran  was  situated.  [Hendeeson.]    "Paran" 
Is  the  desert  region,  extending  from  the  south  of  Judas 
to  Slnal.    Seir,  Rinal,  and  Paran  are  adjacent  to  on*  an- 
other, and  are  henoe  associated   together,  in  rsapsrt  to 
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Kxl'»  giving  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy  88.  2).  Temau  is  so 
identified  with  Selr,  or  Edom,&a  here  to  be  substituted  for 
it.  Habakkuk  appeals  to  Ood's  glorious  manifestations 
to  His  people  at  Sinai,  as  the  ground  for  praying  that  Ood 

111  "  revive  His  work"  (v.  2)  now.  For  He  is  the  same 
Sod  now  as  ever.  8elah— a  musical  sign,  put  at  the  close 
it  sections  and  strophes,  always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex- 
eept  thrice,  vis.,  here,  and  v.  9,  and  Psalm  55.19;  57.3, 
vbei ",  however,  it  closes  the  hemistich.  It  implies  a 
ghange  of  the  modulation.  It  comes  from  a  root  to  rest 
pause  [Gkhbnius];  implying  a  cessation  of  the  chant, 
luring  an  Instrumental  interlude.  The  solemn  pause 
Mre  prepares  the  mind  for  contemplating  the  glorious 
Inscription  of  Jehovah's  manifestation  which  follows. 
with  .  .  .  full  of  his  praise— i.  «.,  of  His  glories  which 
|rere  calculated  to  call  forth  universal  praise ,-  the  paral- 
lelism to  "  glory"  proves  this  to  be  the  sense.  4.  as  the 
ight— int.,  of  the  sun  (Job  37.  31 ;  Proverbs  4. 18).  horns— 
fbe  emblem  of  power  wielded  by  "  His  hand."  [Lunoviccs 
>B  Dibu.]  "Kays"  emanating  from  "His  hand,"  corn- 
tared  by  the  Arabs  to  the  horns  of  the  gazelle  (cf.  "  hind 
A  the  morning,"  Psalm  22,  title,  Margin).  The  Hebrew 
'erb  for  to  "emit  rays,"  is  from  the  root  meaning  "horns" 
pjxodus  84.  29,  30,  35).  [Gbotiub.]  The  rays  are  His  light- 
pings  (P»"*lm  18.  8).  [Madkkk.]  there— in  that  "bright- 
ku."  In  it,  notwithstanding  its  brilliancy,  there  was 
>ut  the  veil  ("  the  hiding)  of  His  power."  Even  "  light," 
Sod's  "garment,"  covers.  Instead  of  revealing  fully,  His 
rarpasslng  glory  (Psalm  104.  2).  [Hbndbbbon.]  Or,  on 
Mount  Sinai.  [DBUSirjs.]  (Cf.  Exodus  24.  17.)  LXX.  and 
iyriac  versions  read  for  "there,"  He  made  a  hiding,  Ac, 
le  hid  Himself  with  clouds.  English  Vertion  Is  better, 
trhlch  Calvin  explains,  there  is  said  to  be  "a  hiding  of 
Jed's  power,"  because  God  did  not  reveal  it  lndlscrlmln- 
,tely  to  all,  but  specially  to  His  people  (Psalm  31.  20). 
"he  contrast  seems  to  me  to  be  between  the  "  horns  '  or 
manations  out  of  His  power  ("  hand"),  and  that  "  power" 
tself.  The  latter  was  hidden,  whereas  the  "horns"  or 
jmanations  alone  were  manifested.  If  the  mere  scintilla- 
lona  were  so  awfully  overwhelming,  how  much  more  so 
he  hidden  power  Itself  1  This  was  especially  true  of  His 
utestatlon  at  Sinai  (Psalm  18.  11;  cf.  Isaiah  45.  15, 
7).  ».  pestilence — to  destroy  His  people's  foes  (1  Samuel 
i.  B,  11).  As  Jehovah's  advent  is  glorious  to  His  people,  so 
t  is  terrible  to  His  foes,  burning  coals— Psalin  18.  8 
'avours  English  Vertion.  But  the  parallelism  requires,  as 
Harbin  translate*,  "burning  disease"  (cf.  Deuteronomy  32. 
14 ;  Psalm  91.  6).  went  .  .  .  %t  his  feet^-i,  e.,  after  Him,  as 
Sis  attendants  (Judges  4.  10).  0.  He  stood  and  measured 
.he  earth — Jehovah,  in  His  advance,  is  represented  as 
itopptng  suddenly,  and  measuring  the  earth  with  His  all- 
jeeing  glance,  whereat  there  is  universal  consternation. 
ILaurkb,  from  a  different  root,  translates,  "rocked  the 
jarth ;"  which  answers  better  to  the  parallel  "  drove  asun- 
ler;"  the  Hebrew  for  which  latter,  however,  may  be  bet- 
*r  translated,  "made  to  tremble."  everlasting  moun- 
tains— which  have  ever  been  remembered  as  retaining 
the  same  place  anu  form  from  the  foundation  of   the 

orld.  did  bow— as  it  were,  in  reverent  submission. 
til*  ways  are  everlasting— His  marvellous  ways  of  work  - 
ng  for  the  salvation  of  His  people  mark  his  everlasting 
jharacter :  such  as  He  was  In  His  workings  for  them  for- 
merly, such  shall  He  be  now.  T.  the  tents — i.  «.,  the  dwell- 
trs.  Cuahan — the  same  as  Cush;  made  Cush-an  to  har- 
nonize  with  Mldl-on  In  the  parallel  clause.  So  Lotan  Is 
'ound  in  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis  for  Lot.  Boohabt  there- 
tore  considers  it  equivalent  to  Mldlan,  or  a  part  of  Arabia. 
|  Jo  In  Numbers  IX  1,  Moses'  Mldlanlte  wife  is  called  an 
Ethiopian  (Hebrew,  Oushite).  Maukick  thinks  the  dwellers 
m  both  sides  of  the  Arabian  Qui/,  oi  Red  Sea,  are  meant ; 
tor  in  the  preceding  verse  God's  everlasting  or  ancient 
ways  cf  delivering  His  people  are  mentioned ;  and  in  the 
following  verse,  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  for  them. 
Ct  Miriam's  song  as  to  the  fear  of  Israel's  foes  far  and 
Mar  caused  thereby  (Exodus  15.  14-16).  Hebrew  exposi- 
tors refer  it  to  Cushan-rlahathalm,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
■r  Svrta,  the  first  oppressor  of  Israel  (Judges  8.  8, 10),  from 
Wtnam  Othniel  delivered  them.  Thus  the  second  henal- 
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stlch  of  the  verse  will  refer  to  the  deliverance  of  lsn«« 
from  Mldlan  by  Gideon  (Judges  8.  and  7.),  to  which  w.  L 
plainly  refers.  Whichever  of  these  views  be  correct,  ths 
general  reference  is  to  God's  interpositions  against  Israel'! 
foes  of  old.  In  affliction— rather,  "under  affliction"  (re- 
garded) as  a  heavy  burden.  Lit.,  vanity  or  iniquity,  bene* 
the  punishment  of  It  (cf.  Numbers  25.  17,  18).  cuH.lnn- 
the  coverings  of  their  tents ;  the  shifting  habitations  of  the 
nomad  tribes,  which  resembled  the  modern  Bedoulna. 
tremble  — viz.,  at  Jehovah's  terrible  Interposition  for 
Israel  against  them.  8.  Was  the  Lord  displeased  against 
the  rivers  f — "  Was  the  cause  of  His  dividing  the  Red  Boa 
and  Jordan  His  displeasure  against  these  watersT"  Th* 
answer  to  this  Is  tacitly  Implied  in  "thy  chariots  9f  solva- 
tion." "Nay;  It  was  not  displeasure  against  the  waters, 
but  His  pleasure  In  interposing  for  His  people's  salvation'' 
(cf.  v.  10).  thy  chariots— In  antithesis  to  thy  foe,  Pha- 
raoh's "char-lots,"  which,  notwithstanding  their  power 
and  numbers,  were  engulfed  In  the  waters  of  destruction. 
God  can  make  the  most  unlikely  means  work  for  His 
people's  salvation  (Exodus  14.7,  9,  23,  25-28;  15.  3-8,  Ffi 
Jehovah's  chariots  are  His  angels  (Psalm  68. 17),  or  the 
cherubim,  or  the  ark  (Joshua  3.13  and  4.  7;  cf.  Song  of 
Solomon  1.  9).  9.  bow  .  .  .  made  .  .  .  naked— 1  «.,  was 
drawn  forth  from  Its  cover,  In  which  bows  usually  were 
cased  when  not  In  use.  Cf.  Isaiah  22.  6,  "Kir  uncover** 
the  shield."  according  to  the  oaths  of  the  tribes  evert  Ua> 
word— i.  e„  thy  oaths  of  promise  to  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(Psalm  77.8;  Luke  1.  78,  74).  Habakkuk  shows  that  God's 
miraculous  Interpositions  for  His  people  were  not  limited 
to  one  time,  but  that  God's  oaths  to  His  people  are  sure 
ground  for  their  always  expecting  them.  The  mention 
of  the  tribes,  rather  than  Abraham  or  Moses,  is  in  order 
that  they  may  not  doubt  that  to  them  belongs  this  grace 
of  which  Abraham  was  the  depository.  [Calvin  and  Jb 
romk. |  Maurkb  translates,  "The  spears  were  glutted  will 
blood,  the  triumphal  song !"  i.  e.,  no  sooner  did  Jehovah 
begin  the  battle  by  baring  His  bow,  than  the  spears  wer* 
glutted  with  blood  and  the  triumphal  song  sung.  Than 
didst  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers — the  result  of  the 
earthquake  caused  by  God's  approach.  [Maurkb.]  Gbo- 
TID8  refers  It  to  the  bringing  forth  water  from  the  rock 
(Exodus  17.  6;  Numbers  20.  10, 11;  Psalm  78.  15, 16;  105.41) 
But  the  context  Implies  not  the  glvlDg  of  water  to  Hi* 
people  to  drink,  but  the  fearful  physical  phenomena  at- 
tending Jehovah's  attack  on  Israel's  foes.  10.  The  moun- 
tain*— repetition  with  increased  emphasis  of  some  of  th* 
tremendous  phenomena  mentioned  in  v.  6.  overflowing 
of  the  water  passed  by — viz.,  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  again, 
of  the  Jordan.  God  marked  His  favour  to  His  people  In  all 
the  elements,  causing  every  obstacle,  whether  mountain* 
or  waters,  which  impeded  their  progress,  to  pass  atvoy. 
[Calvin.]  Maurek,  not  so  well,  translates,  "torrents 
(rains)  of  water  rush  down."  lifted  .  .  .  hands  on  high— 
viz.,  Its  billows  lifted  on  high  by  the  tempest.  Personifica- 
tion. As  men  signify  by  voice  or  gesture  of  hand  that  th*y 
will  do  what  they  are  commanded,  so  these  parts  of  nature 
testified  their  obedience  to  God's  will  (Exodus  14.  23; 
Joshua  3.  16;  Psalm  77.  17,  18;  114.  4).  11.  sun  .  .  .  maen 
stood  still — at  Joshua's  command  (Joshua  10.  12,  tH). 
Maurbb  wrongly  translates,  "stand"  (withdrawn,  or  hidden 
from  view,  by  the  clouds  whloh  covered  the  sky  during 
the  thunders),  light  of  thine  arrows — hall  mixed  wits 
lightnings  (Joshua  10.  10,  11).  they  went— the  sun  and 
moon  "went,"  not  as  always  heretofore,  but  according  te 
the  light  and  direction  of  Jehovah's  arrows,  vis.,  His 
lightnings  hurled  In  defence  of  His  people;  astonished  al 
these  they  stood  still.  [Calvin.]  Maubbb  translate*, 
"At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  (which)  went"  or  flew.  I» 
inarch— Implying  Jehovah's  majestic  and  lrreslstlbh 
progress  before  His  people  (Judges  6.  4 ;  Psalm  68.  7).  Is- 
rael would  not  have  dared  to  attack  the  nations,  unless 
Jehovah  had  gone  before,  thresh— {Mlcah  4.  18.)  IS. 
with  thine  anointed— with  Messiah;  of  whom  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  David,  God's  anointed  leaders  of  Israel,  war* 
the  types  (Psalm  89. 19,  20,  88).  Bod  from  the  beglnuu* 
delivered  His  people  In  person,  or  by  the  hand  of  a  M» 
dlator  (Isaiah  68.  II).    Thus  Habakkuk  con  Unas  b«Ue*««f 
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<v  the  hope  of  t_ Mr  deliverance,  mi  well  because  God  la 
•Jways  tbe  same,  as  also  because  the  same  anointed 
Mediator  Is  ready  now  to  fulfil  God's  will  and  Interpose 
for  Israel,  as  of  did.  [Calvin.]  Maurkr  translate*  to 
rail  tbe  parallelism,  "for  salvation  to  thine  anointed," 
viz.,  Israel's  king  in  the  abstract,  answering  to  the  "peo- 
ple'' in  the  former  clause  (of.  Psalm  28. 8;  Lamentations  4. 
111).  Or  Israel  is  meant,  the  anointed,  i.  «.,  consecrated 
people  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  106.  15).  woundedst  the  head 
rrat  of  the  house  of  the  wicked — probably  an  allusion  to 
Psalm  88  2L  Each  head  person  sprang  from  and  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Israel's  wicked  foes;  snch  as  Jabln, 
whose  city  Haeor  was  "  the  head  of  all  the  kingdoms"  of 
Canaan  (Joshua  11.  10;  of.  Judges  4.  2,  8,  IS),  discovering 
the  foundation — thou  destroyedst  high  and  low.  As 
the  head  of  the  house"  means  the  prince,  so  the  "  foun- 
dation" means  the  general  host  of  the  enemy,  unto  the 
ner.U- Image  from  a  flood  reaching  to  the  neck  (Isaiah  8.  8 ; 
*).  28).  8o  God,  by  His  wrath  overflowing  on  the  foe, 
caused  their  princes'  necks  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  Is- 
rael's leaders  (Joshua  10.  24;  11.  8.  12).  14.  strike  .  .  . 
with  hi*  staves— with  the  "wicked"  (t>.  18)  foe's  own 
sword  (Mauber  translates,  "spears")  (Judges  7.  22).  head 
of  his  villages— not  only  kings  were  overthrown  by 
God's  hand,  but  His  vengeance  passed  through  the  foe's 
village*  and  dependencies.  A  Just  retribution,  as  the  foe 
had  made  "the  Inhabitants  of  Israel's  villages  to  cease" 
(Judges  6.  7).  Grotius  translates,  "of  his  warriors;"  Ge- 
renics,  "the  chief  of  his  captains."  to  scatter  me— Is- 
rael, with  whom  Hahakkuk  identifies  himself  (of.  ch.  1. 
12).  rejoicing  ...  to  devour  the  poor  secretly—"  the 
poor"  means  the  Israelite*,  for  whom  In  their  helpless 
state  the  foe  lurks  in  his  lair,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  pounce 
on  and  devour  (Psalm  10.  9;  17.  12,1  15.  Thou  didst 
walk  through  the  sea  with  thine  horses— ( V.  8.)  Mo 
obstacle  could  prevent  thy  progress  when  leading  thy 
people  in  safety  to  their  inheritance,  whether  the  Red 
Sea,  Jordan,  or  the  figurative  waves  of  foes  raging  against 
Israel  (Psalm  85.  7;  77.  19).  16.  When  I  heard  .  .  . 
trembled— viz.,  at  the  Judgment*  which  God  had  declared 
(eh.  1.)  were  to  be  Inflicted  on  Judea  by  the  Chaldeans. 
belly— the  bowels  were  thought  by  the  Hebrews  to  be  the 
■eat  of  yearning  compassion  (Jeremiah  81. 20).  Or  "  heard" 
■nay  refer  to  v.  2 of  this  ch.  ft.,  "  When  I  heard  as  to  Jehovah's 
morning  Interposition  for  Israel  against  the  Chaldeans  be- 
ing still  at  some  distance"  (ch.  2.  8);  so  also  "the  voice." 
f  Maukml]  at  the  voice— -of  the  Divine  threaten Ings  (ch. 
i  3).  The  faithful  tremble  at  the  voice  alone  of  God  before 
He  inflicts  punishment.  Habakkuk  speaks  in  the  per- 
son of  all  the  faithful  in  Israel,  trembled  in  myself— 
t  «.,  I  trembled  all  over.  [Gnorrcrg.]  that  I  might  rest 
feu  the  day  of  trouble — the  true  and  only  path  to  rest  Is 
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through  such  fear.    Whoever  Is  securely  torpid  and 
ened  towards  God,  will  be  tamnltuously  agitated  in  Un 
day  of  affliction,  and  so  will  bring  on  himself  a  wore  . 
destruction;  but  he  who  In  time  meets  God's  wralb  am 
trembles  at  His  threats,  prepares  the  best  rest  for  hlmseii 
In  tbe  day  of  affliction.    [Calvin.]    Henderson  traa»  • 
late*.  "  Yet  I  shall  have  rest."    Habakkuk  thus  consodiu,  L 
his  mind,  Though  trembling  at  the  calamity  coming,  ys   ;" 
I  shall  have  rest  In  God  (Isaiah  26.8).    But  tt  at  sentlmen  <, 
does  not  seem  to  be  directly  asserted  till  v.  17,  as  the  word '  i 
following  at  the  close  of  this  verse  imply,      when  H  [ 
cometh  up  unto  the  people,  he  will   Invade—  rathe '  ." 
(as  English  Version  Is  a  mere  truism),  connected  with  tb-'  * 
preceding  clause,  "that  I  might  rest,  <tc,  when  he  (th- 
Chaldean  foe)  cometh  up  unto  the  people  (the  Jews),  tha 
he  may  cut  them  off ."    [Calvin.]   The  Hebrew  for  "  invade' 
means,  to  rush  upon,  or  to  attack  and  cut  off  with  oongr&  I 
gated  troops.    17.  Destroy  the  "vines"  and  "  fig  trees"  am 
the  carnal  heart,  and  his  mirth  ceases.    But  those  wbsjft 
when  full  enjoyed  God  In  all,  when  emptied  can  enjoy  al  ■: 
in  God.    They  can  sit  down  upon  the  heap  of  mined  a 
creature  comfort*,  and  rejoice  In  Him  as  the  "  God  of  theii:  ^ 
salvation."    Running  in  the  way  of  His  commandments ,  i 
we  outrun  our  troubles.    Thus  Habakkuk,  beginning  hh,  > 
prayer  with  trembling,  ends  it  with  a  song  of  triumpt 
(Job  13.  15 ;  Psalm  4.  7 ;  43.  8,  5).    labour  of  the  olive— 4.  aX 
the/ruit  expected  from  the  olive,    fall— lit.,  lu,  i. «.,  disap- 
point the  hope  (Margin,  Isaiah  58.   U).      fields— from  t 
Hebrew  root  meaning  "to  be  yellow;"  such  as  they  loos-  , 
at  harvest-time,    meat— food,  grain,    cut  off—  t.  e.,  cease. 
18.  yet  1  will  rejoice— The  prophet  speaks  in  the  name 
Of  his  people.    19.  hinds'  feet  .  .  .  walk  upon  .  .  .  high 
places—  Habakkuk  has  here  before  his  mind  Psalm  18. 3S 
84;  Deuteronomy  32.13.    "Hinds'  (gazelles')  feet"  linplj, 
tbe  swiftness  with  which  God  enables  him  (the  prophet 
and  bis  people)  to  escape  from  his  enemies,  and  return  tc  , 
bis  native  land.    The  "  high  places"  are  called  "  mine  "  fcX 
Imply  that  Israel  shall  be  restored  to  hi*  own  land,  a  land 
of  hills  which  are  places  of  safety  and  of  eminence  (ci 
Genesis  19. 17,  and  Matthew  24. 10).    Probably  net  only  th«   . 
safety,  but  the  moral  elevation,  of  Israel  above  all  the  land-', ., 
of  the  earth  is  implied  (Deuteronomy  33.  29).     on  nt) 
stringed  Instruments — neginoth.     This  is  the  prophe'.  t  . 
direction  to  the  precentor  ("chief  singer")  how  the  pre-  j 
oedlng  ode  (ch.  8)  is  to  be  performed  (cf.  Psalm  4.  and  B. 
titles).    The  prophet  had  a  certain  form  of  stringed  In- 
strument adapted   to  certain   numbers   and    measures.,  v 
This  formula  at  the  end  of  the  ode,  directing  the  k'kd 
of  Instrument  to  be  used,  agrees  with  that  In  the  begin-,., 
nlng  of  it.  which  directs  the  kind  of  melody  (cf.  IsslaaC 
88.20). 
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ZEPHANIAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Zwthaniah,  ninth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  prophesied  "  in  the  days  of  Joslah"  (ch.  Ll),t  «.,  between  M 
and  611  b.  o.  The  name  means  "Jehovah  hath  guarded,"  lit.,  hidden  (Psalm  27.5;  83.8).  The  specification  in  th* 
(mtroduetory  heading,  of  not  only  his  father,  but  also  his  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  and  great-great-grand- 
fether,  implies  that  the  latter  were  persons  of  note,  or  else  tbe  design  was  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Zeph- 
anlah  of  note  at  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  Jews'  supposition,  that  persons  recorded  as  a  prophet's  ancestors  weft 
themselves  endowed  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  seems  groundless.  Though  there  is  no  impossibility  of  the  Hezekiah, 
Who  was  Zephanlah's  great-great-grandfather,  being  King  Hereklah  as  to  the  number  of  generations  ;  for  Hezeklah'i 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  his  successor's  reign  of  fifty-five  years,  admit  of  four  generations  interposing  between. 
Tet  the  omission  of  the  designation,  "  king  of  Judah,"  is  fatal  to  the  theory  (cf.  Proverbs  25. 1 ;  Isaiah  38.  9). 

He  must  have  flourished  In  the  earlier  part  of  Joslah's  reign.  In  ch.  2. 13-16  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nineveh,  whim: 
happened  in  8.  o.  825 ;  and  in  oh.  1.  4  he  denounces  various  forma  of  idolatry,  and  specially  that  of  Baal.  Now  Josiah  I 
reformation  began  in  the  twelfth  and  was  completed  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Zephaniah,  therefore,  1* 
aocounolng  Baal  worship,  oo-operated  with  that  good  king  in  his  efforts,  and  so  must  have  prophesied  Nomewtm 
*e.tw«*n  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  years  of  his  reign.  The  silence  of  the  historical  books  Is  no  argument  against 
■tola.  *s  it  would  equally  apply  against  Jeremiah's  prophetical  existence  at  the  same  time.  Jewish  tradition  says  that 
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pliaDlab  had  lot  uts  oa  leagues  Jeremiah,  »So»e  sphere  of  labour  was,  «e  thoroughfares  and  market-places  &n* 
flldab  the  prophetess,  who  exercised  her  vocation  In  the  college  In  Jerusalem. 

Che  prophecy  begins  with  the  nation's  sin  and  the  fearful  retribution  coming  at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  Thee* 
e  not  mentioned  by  name  as  in  Jeremiah;  for  the  prophecies  of  the  latter,  being  nearer  the  fulfilment,  become  more 

•  plioit  than  those  of  an  earlier  date.    The  second  chapter  dooms  the  persecuting  states  <u  the  neighbourhood  as  well 

•  Judea  ItseLf.  The  third  chapter  denounces  Jerusalem,  but  concludes  with  the  promise  of  ber  joyful  re-establlsh- 
snt  In  the  tl  eocracy. 

The  style,  tl.ough  not  generally  sublime,  U  graphic  and  vivid  in  details  (of.  ch.  1.  4-12).  The  language  is  pure,  ant 
|ve  from  Ara  natsnis.  There  are  ocea-slonal  coincidences  with  former  prophets(cf.  ch.  2. 14,  with  Isaiah  34.  11  j  oh.  2. 15, 
,th  Isaiah  i  .  8;  ch.  8.  10,  with  Isaiah  IK.  1;  oh.  2.  8,  with  Isaiah  IS.  6;  also  ch.  1.  5,  with  Jeremiah  8.  2;  oh.  1.  12,  with 
jTemlah  48.  ?  1).  Such  coincidences  in  part  arise  from  the  phraseology  of  Hebrew  prophetic  poetry  being  the  oommon 
figuage  of  1  le  inspired  brotherhood.    The  New  Testament,  at  Romans  15.  6,  seems  to  refer  to  Zephanlah  8.  9. 


CHAPTER   I. 

I'er.  1-18.     Jon's  8kvkrk  Jddombnt  on  Judah  for  its 

hLATEV  A  «D  NEGLECT  OF  Hllf  :  THE  RAPID  APPROACH 
fcTHK  Jul  GME>TT,  AND  THE   IMPOSSIBILITY  OF   ESCAPE. 

Hays  of  Josiah— Had  their  idolatries  been  under  former 
fbgs,  they  might  have  said.  Our  kings  have  forced  us  to 
Is  and  that.  But  under  Joslah,  who  did  all  in  his  power 
ireform  them,  they  have  no  such  excuse,  sou  of  Anton 
She  Idolater,  whose  bad  practices  the  Jews  cluug  to, 
tyher  than  the  good  example  of  Joslah,  his  son,  so  incor- 
iMble  were  they  In  sin.  Judah — Israel's  ten  tribes  had 
■  this  gone  Into  captivity,  SS.  utterly  consume — from 
jpot  to  sweep  away,  or  scrape  off  utterly.  See  the  Margin, 
ttemiah  8.  13,  and  here,  from  off  the  land— of  Judah. 
■Enumeration  In  detail  of  the  "  all  things"  [v.  2  ;  cf.  Jere- 
i'ih  9.  10;  Hosea  4.  8).  the  stumbling-blocks  —  idols 
Itch  cause  Judah  to  offend  or  stumble  (Ezekiel  14,  3,  4,  7). 
■tit  the  wicked— the  Idols  and  their  worshippers  shall 
w  involved  In  a  common  destruction.  4.  stretch  out 
int  hand — indicating  some  remarkable  and  unusual 
trk  of  vengeance  (Isaiah  5.  25;  9.  12,  17,  21).  Judah— in- 
(fdlng  Benjamin.  These  two  tribes  are  to  suffer,  which 
■night  themselves  perpetually  secure,  because  they  es- 
►ed  the  captivity  in  which  the  ten  tribes  were  Involved. 
1*uhh lent  — the  fountain-head  of  the  evil.  God  begins 
Kb.  His  sanctuary  (Ezekiel  9.  6) ;  and  those  who  are  nigh 
An  (I/evltlcus  10.  3).  the  remnant  of  Baal— the  remains 
■Baal-worship,  which  as  yet  Josiah  was  unable  utterly 
Eradicate  In  remoter  places.  Baal  was  the  Phoenician 
fclary  god.  From  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Judges  2.  13) 
Ii'iel  had  fallen  into  this  idolatry ;  and  Mauasseh  lately 
al  set  up  this  idol  within  Jehovah's  temple  Itself  (2 
Iigs  21.  3,  5,  7).  Joslah  began  his  reformation  in  the 
■tfslith  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chronicles  34.  4,  8),  and  In  the 
enteeuth  had  as  far  as  possible  completed  It.  Chema- 
ru — idol  priests,  who  had  not  reached  the  age  of  pu- 
ity;  meaning  "ministers  of.  the  gods"  (Skrvicb  on 
Aeid,  11),  the  same  name  as  the  Tyrian  Oumilli,  r  and  I 
bag  Interchangeable  (cf.  Margin,  Hosea  10.  5).  Joslah  Is 
«>reasly  said  (Margin,  2  Kings  23.  5)  to  have  "  put  down 
II  Chemarim."  The  Hebrew  root  means  black  (from  the 
M'Jc  garments  which  they  wore,  or  the  marks  which  they 
b  nded  on  their  foreheads) ;  or  zealous,  from  their  idol- 
s»us  fanaticism.  The  very  "name,"  as  well  as  them- 
sres,  shall  be  forgotten,  the  priests — of  Jehovah,  of 
A'onic  descent,  who  ought  to  have  ustxl  all  their  power 
Eradicate,  but  who  seoretly  abetted,  Idolatry  (cf.  ch.  3. 
IfSzekiel  8.;  22.  26;  44. 10).  From  the  priests  Zephaniah 
pfees  to  the  people.  5.  worship  the  host  of  heaven— 
ma:  whence,  in  contrast  to  Sabeanism,  Jehovah  is 
tted  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  upon  the  housetops— which  were 
fl  (2  Kings  23.  5,  6,  12 ;  Jeremiah  19. 13 ;  32.  29).  swear  toy 
II  Lord— rather,  "swear  to  Jehovah"  (2  Chronicles  15. 
14  solemnty  dedicating  themselves  to  Him  (cf.  Isaiah  48. 
1; [osea  4. 15).  and— "and yet  (with  strange  inconsistency, 
lijigs  18.  21 ;  Ezekiel  20.  39;  Matthew  6.  24)  swear  by  Mal- 
Blm,"  i.  e.,  "their  king"  [Mauber];  the  same  as  Moleeh 
Ule,  Amos  5.  28),  and  "Mllcom  the  god  of  .  .  .  Amnion" 
!1  lngs  11. 33).  If  Satan  have  half  the  heart,  he  will  have 
»l[-h*  the  Lord  have  but  half  offered  to  Him,  He  wlli 
*te  none.  0.  This  verse  describee  more  compreh'-n- 
<  Ijr  those  ttnilty  of  defection  from  Jehovah  in  any  wxv 


(Jeremiah  2.  13,  17).  7.  Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord— (Habakkuk  2.  20.)  Let  the  earth  be  silent  at 
His  approach.  (Maueke.)  Or,  "Thou  whosoever  hast 
been  wont  to  speak  against  God,  as  if  He  had  no  care 
about  earthly  affairs,  cease  thy  murmurs  and  self-Justifi- 
cations; submit  thyself  to  Ood,  and  repent  in  time." 
[CALVIN,  <fcc]  Lord  .  .  .  prepared  a  sacrifice  —  viz  ,  a 
slaughter  of  the  guilty  Jews,  the  victims  due  to  His  jus- 
tice (Isaiah  34.  6;  Jeremiah  46.  10;  Ezekiel  39.  17).  bid  his 
guests— lit.,  sanctified  His  called  ones  (cf.  Isaiah  13.  3).  It 
enhances  the  bitterness  of  the  Judgment  that'  the  heathen 
Chaldeans  should  be  sanctified,  or  consecrated  as  it  were, 
by  God  as  His  priests,  and  be  called  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
elect  people;  as  on  feast-days  the  priests  used  to  feast 
among  themselves  on  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices.  [Cal- 
vin.] English  Version  takes  it  not  of  the  priests,  but  the  guests 
bidden,  who  also  had  to  "sanctify"  or  purify  themselves 
before  coming  to  the  sacrificial  feast  (1  Samuel  9. 13,  22;  II 
5).  Nebuchadnezzar  was  bidden  to  come  to  take  vengeance 
on  guilty  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah  25. 9).  8.  the  princes— who 
ought  to  have  been  an  example  of  good  to  others,  but  were 
ringleaders  in  all  evil,  the  king's  children  —  fulfilled 
(Jeremiah  39.  6)  on  Zedekiah's  children ;  and  previously 
on  Jehoahaz  and  Eliaklm,  the  sons  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  23 
31,  86;  2  Chronicles  36.  6;  cf.  also  2  Kings  20.  18;  21.  13). 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  22.  20)  intimated  that 
which  Zephaniah  now  more  expressly  foretells,  all  such 
as  are  clothed  wit  It  strange  apparel — the  princes  or  cour- 
tiers who  attired  themselves  in  costly  garments,  imported 
from  abroad ;  partly  for  the  sake  of  luxury,  and  partly 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  foreign  great  nations 
whose  costume  they  Imitated,  as  well  as  their  idolatries 
[Calvin];  whereas  in  costume,  as  in  other  respects,  God 
would  have  them  to  be  separate  from  the  nations.  Gao- 
tius  refers  the  "strange  apparel"  to  garments  forbidden 
by  the  law,  e.  g.,  men's  garments  worn  by  women,  and 
vice  versa,  a  heathen  usage  in  the  worship  of  Mars  and 
Venus  (Deuteronomy  22.  5).  9.  those  that  leap  on  the 
threshold — the  servants  of  the  princes,  who,  alter  having 
gotten  prey,  like  hounds,  for  their  masters,  leap  ex- 
ultingly  on  their  masters'  thresholds;  or,  on  the  thres- 
holds of  the  houses  which  they  break  into.  [Calvtw.] 
Jerome  explains  it  of  those  who  walk  up  the  steps  into  the 
sanctuary  with  haughtiness.  Roskn mullbk  translate*, 
"  Leap  over  the  threshold;"  via.,  in  imitation  of  the  Philis- 
tine custom  of  not  treading  on  the  threshold,  which  arose 
from  the  head  and  bands  of  Dagon  being  cut  off  on  the 
threshold  before  the  ark  (1  Samuel  5.  5).  Cf.  Isaiah  2.  6, 
"  thy  people  . .  .  are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines."  Cal- 
vin's view  agrees  best  with  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse. 
Oil  .  ,  .  masters'  houses  with  violence,  Ac.—i.  e.,  with 
goods  obtained  with  violence,  Ac.  10.  nsh-gate— (2  Chron- 
icles 33.14;  Nehemiah  3.3;  12.39.)  Situated  on  the  east 
of  the  lower  city,  north  of  the  sheep-gate  [MaukkrJ:  near 
the  stronghold  of  David  in  Millo,  betweeu  Zlou  and  the 
lower  city,  towards  the  west.  [Jkkome.J  Tills  verse  de- 
scribes the  state  of  the  city  whilst  besieged  by  Nebuonad- 
nezxar.  It  was  through  the  fish-gate  that  he  em. 'rod  the 
city.  It  received  it«  name  from  the  fish-market  which 
was  near  it.  Through  it  passed  those  who  used  u>  brina 
fish  from  the  take  of  Tiberias  and  Jordan.  It  unswers  to 
what  Is  now  called  the  Damascus  gate,  i  H  kndkrsobt,] 
the  nw.oml—  wit...  the  £&U»  which  was  teotnui  in  dignity. 
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<Oa.l,vij*.J  Or,  theseaond  or  lower  part  of  the  city.  Appro- 
priately, the  flan-gate,  or  extreme  end  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  firm  rewound*  with  ttie  cries  of  the  citizens  as 
the  foe  approaches ;  then,  as  he  advances  further,  that  part 
of  the  city  Itself,  via.,  Its  Inner  part;  lastly,  when  the  foe 
i*  actually  come,  and  has  burst  In,  the  hills,  the  higher 
-  especially,  Zlon  and  Morlah,  on  which  the  upper 
3i:.y  and  temple  were  founded.  fMAURER.]  The  second,  or 
tower  city,  answers  to  Akra,  north  of  Zlon,  and  separated 
from  1!  by  the  valley  of  Tyropceon  running  down  to  the 
pool  oi  SI  loam.  fHuwiJEBaojs.J  The  Hebrew  Is  translated 
"college,"  2  Kings  22.  14;  so  Vatablus  would  translate 
here,  hills— not  here  those  outside,  but  those  within  the 
walls,  Zlon,  Morlah,  and  Ophel.  11.  Maktc«h- rather, 
"the  mortar,"  a  name  applied  to  the  valley  of  Stloam 
from  Its  hollow  shape.  [JkhomjcJ  The  valley  between 
Zlon  and  Mount  Olivet,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount 
Morlah,  where  the  merchants  dwelt.  Zecharlah  14.  21, 
"The  Oanaanlte,"  viz. ,  merchant.  [Chaldee  Version.)  The 
Tyropceou  (i.e.,  cJwese-maker*1)  valley  below  Mount  Akra. 
fKosENMX'LLKR.J  Better  Jerusalem  itself,  so  called  as  lying 
tn  the  midst  of  hills  asalah  22.  1 ;  .leremlah  21.  18),  and  as 
doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  Its  people  being  destroyed  as 
corn  or  drugs  are  pounded  In  a  mortar  (Proverbs  27.  22). 
i'Madrer.]  CX  the  similar  Image  of  a  "pot"  (Ezeklel  24. 
t,  0).  The  reason  for  the  destruction  Is  subjoined,  viz.,  its 
merchant  people's  greediness  of  gain,  all  the  merchant 
j.  topic — lix.,the  QmaaniZe  people :  Irony:  all  the  merchant 
people  of  Jerusalem  are  very  Canaanites  In  greed  for  gain 
and  in  idolatries  (Note,  Hosea  12.7).  all  .  .  .  that  bear 
silver— loading  themselves  with  that  which  will  prove 
but  a  bMrd«n(Habakkuk  2.  6).  1*.  search  .  .  .  'with  cau- 
dles — or  lamps;  so  as  to  leave  no  dark  corner  In  it  wherein 
■in  can  escape  the  punishment,  of  which  the  Chaldeans 
are  my  Instruments  (cf.  v.  13 ;  Luke  15.  8).  settled  on  their 
ieen— hardened  or  crusted.  Image  from  the  crust  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  wines  long  left  undisturbed  (Jeremiah 
48.  11).  The  effect  of  wealthy  undisturbed  ease  ("lees")  on 
the  ungodly  is  hardening :  they  become  stupidly  secure 
(of.  Psalm  65.  19;  Amos  6.  1).  Lord  will  not  do  good  .  .  . 
•▼11— they  deny  that  God  regards  human  affairs,  or  ren- 
ders good  to  the  good,  or  evil  to  the  evil,  but  that  all 
things  go  nap-hazard  (Psalm  10.  4;  Malachl  2.  17).  13. 
Fulfilling  the  prophecy  Deuteronomy  28.  80,  89  (cf.  Amos 
5.  11).  14.  voice  of  .  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  Lord— i.  «.,  Jehovah 
ushering  In  that  day  with  a  roar  of  vengeance  against 
the  guilty  (Jeremiah  25. 80 ;  Amos  1.  2).  They  who  will  not 
bow  heed  (v.  12)  Uls  voice  by  His  prophets,  must  heed  it 
when  uttered  by  the  avenging  foe.  mighty  .  .  .  shall 
ery  .  .  .  bitterly— in  hopeless  despair;  the  might  on 
which  Jerusalem  now  prides  itself,  shall  then  fall  utterly. 
15.  tvasteness  .  . .  desolation — the  Hebrew  terms  by  their 
similarity  of  sounds,  Shoah,  Umeshoah,  express  the  dreary 
monotony  of  desolation  (cf.  Note,  Nahum  2.  10).  10.  the 
trumpet—vie.,  of  the  besieging  enemy  (Amos  2.  2).  alarm 
—the  war-shout.  [Mactrkb,J  towers— lit.,  angles;  for  city 
walls  used  not  to  be  built  In  a  direct  line,  but  with  sinu- 
ous curves  and  angles,  so  that  besiegers  advancing  might 
be  assailed  not  only  in  front,  bnt  on  both  sides,  caught  as 
It  were  in  a  "cul-de-sao;"  towers  were  built  especially  at 
the  angles.  So  Tacitus  describes  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
Hut.  5.  11.  7.  17.  like  blind  men — unable  to  see  whither 
to  turn  themselves  so  as  to  find  an  escape  from  existing 
evils,  flesh — Hebrew,  bread;  so  the  Arabic  term  for  bread 
in  used  for  jlesh  (Matthew  26.  20).  18.  Neither  .  .  .  silver 
H«r  .  .  .  gold  shall  .  .  .  deliver  them,  dec.— (Proverbs  11. 
4.)  Are  of  his  Jealousy— (Exeklel  88.  19.)  His  wrath  Jeal- 
ous for  His  honour  consuming  the  guilty  like  Are.  make 
even  a  speedy  riddance  of  all — rather,  a  consummation 
(complete  destruction:  " full  end,"  Jeremiah  40.28;  Eze- 
klel 11.  IB)  altogether  sudden,"  dee.  [ILaukju.]  "  A  con- 
muaptlon.  and  UuU  a.  sudden  one,"  &o.   [Calvln.J 
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Ethiopia  and  Assyria.     1.  Gather  youraalvaa— to  a  r 

UgioiiA  assembly,  to  avert  the  Judgment  by  prayers  (Jo** 
16).    [Grotius.J    Or,  so  as  not  to  be  dissipated  "as  chaH 
(v.  2).    The  Hebrew  is  akin  to  a  root  meaning  chaff.    He) 
confidence  and  corrupt  desires  are  the  dissipation  frc 
which  they  are  exhorted  to  gather  themselves.    [Calvii1 
The  foe  otherwise,  like  the  wind,  will  scatter  you  "as  tl1 
chaff."     Repentance  is  the  gathering  of  Oiemstlves  meat 
nation  not  desired— <Cf.  2  Chronicles  21.  20).  i.  e.,  not  d. 
slrable  ;  unworthy  of  the  grace  or  favour  of  God  j  and  y 
God  so  magnifies  that  grace  as  to  be  still  solicitous  f 
their  safety,  though  they  had  destroyed  themselves  all 
forfeited  all  claims  on  His  grace.    (Calvin.)    Margin  trd 
Cfuildee  Version  has,  "not  desirous,"  vie.,  of  returning  [ 
God.      Maurkr    and    Gkseniuh  translate,   "Not   waxhl 
pale,"  i.  e.,  dead   to  shame.     English    Version  Is   beat. 
Before  the  decree  bring  forth — i.e..  Before  God  *  dew 
against  you  announced  by  me  (ch.  \.)  have  Us  fulfilment,    j 
the  embryo  lies  hid  in  the  womb,  and  then  emerges  to  llg 
In  its  own  dne  time,  so  though  God  for  a  time  hides  h 
vengeance,  yet  He  brings  it  forth  at  the   proper  ses*o 
before  the  day  pass  as  the  cliafT—  i.  «.,  before  the  day  1 
repentance  pass,  and  with  it  you,  the  ungodly,  pass  awi 
as  the  chaff  (Job  21. 18;  Psalm  1.  4).    Macrkk  puts  it  parW 
thetlcally,  "the  day  (i.  e.,  time)  passes  as  the  cnaff"  (i. 
most  quickly).    Calvin,  "  before  tne  decree  bring  fortl 
(the  predicted    vengeance),  (then)  the  chaff  (the  Jev 
shall    pass    In    a  day,  i.  e.,   in  a   moment,  though    th 
thought  that  It  would  be  long  before  they  could  be  ov« 
thrown.    English  Version  Is  best;  the  latter  clause  bel 
explanatory  of  the  former,  and  so  the  before  being  uud« 
stood,  not  expressed.    3.  As  in  v.  1  (cf.  Note,  ch.  1.  12) 
had  warned  the  hardened  among  the  people  to  hum! 
themselves,  so  now  he  admonishes  "the  meek"  to  pi 
ceed  In  their  right  course,  that  so  they  may  escape  t 
general  calamity  (Psalm  76.  9).    The  meek  bow  themseU 
under  God's  chastisements  to  God's  will,  whereas  the  a 
godly  become  only  the  more  hardened  by  them.    Seek 
the  Lord — In  contrast    to   those  that    "sought  not 
Lord"  (ch.  1. 6).    The  meek  are  not  to  regard  what  the  ml 
t)  tude  do,  but  seek  God  at  once,   his  Judgment — i.  «.,  la 
The  true  way  of  "seeking  the  Lord"  is  to  "work  Juc 
ment,"    not    merely  to  be    zealous    about    outward    i 
dlnances.     seek   meekness — not  perversely   murmur! 
against  God's  dealings,  but  patiently  submitting  to  the 
and  composedly  waiting  for  deliverance,    it  may  be 
■hall  be  hid— (Isaiah  26.  20  ;  Amos  6.  6.)    This  phrase  di 
not  imply  doubt  of  the  deliverance  of  the  godly,  but  < 
presses  the  difficulty  of  It,  as  well  that  the  ungodly  m 
see  the  certainty  of  their  doom,  as  also  that  the  faltul 
may  value  the  more  the  grace  of  God  In  their  case  (1  Pe 
4. 17-19).    [Calvin.]    Cf.  2  Kings  25.  12.    4.  Por-He  mal 
the  punishment  awaiting  the  neighbouring  states  an 
gument  why   the  ungodly  should    repent  (v.  1)  and   I 
godly  persevere,  vie.,  that  so  they  may  escape   from  I 
general  calamity.    Oaxa  shall  be  forsaken— In   the  1 
brew  there  Is  a  play  of  similar  sounds,  Gaza  Oazuba 
Gaza  shall  be  forsaken,  as  Its  name  Implies.    So  the  J 
brew  of  the  next  clause,  Ekron  teeakeer.    at  the  noond 
—when  on  account  of  the  heat  Orientals  usually  sle 
and  military  operations  are  suspended  (2  Samuel  4. 5,  & 
Hence  an  attack  at  noon  Implies  me  sudden  and  un« 
pected  (Jeremiah  6.  4,  6;  15.  8).     Ekron-Mjw  cities  of  t 
Philistines  are  mentioned,  whereas  five  was  the  nom 
number  of  their  leading  cities.     Oath  is  omitted,  being 
this  time  under  the  Jews'  dominion.    David  had  sub 
gated  it  (1  Chronicles  18. 1).    Under  Jorara  the  Phllistli 
almost    regained    It  (2   Chronicles  21.  16),   but   Uzzlab 
Chronicles  26.  6)  and  Hezeklah  (2  Kings  18.  8)  having  c 
quered  them,  it  remained  under  the  Jews.    Amos  1.  6.4 
Zecharlah  9.  5,6,  Jeremiah  25.  20,  similarly  mention  O) 
four  cities  of  the  Philistines.    5.  Inhabitant*  of  the  m  Hi 
coasts— the  Philistines  dwelling  on  the  strip  of  ie.it -co    In 


south-west  of  Canaan.    JM.,  the  cord  or  line  of  sea 
Jeremiah  47.  7  ;  Ezeklel  25.  16).     the  Cherethitee— the  C 
tans,  a  name  applied  to  the  Philistines  as  sprung  fr 
Crete    (Deuteronomy    2.  23<    Jeremiah    47.  4;    Amos  •. 
Philistine   means    "an  emigrant."     Canaan  .  . 
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HJ«  iw  Phllbuines— they  occupied  the  south-west  of  Canaan 
ictii    oMhaa  13.  3. 8) ;  a  name  which  hint*  that  they  are  doomed 
I «    i  the  same  destruction  as  the  early  occupants  of  the  land. 
US    ,  dwellings  and  cottage*  for  shepherd* — rather,  dwell- 
alii  w*  witf>  cisterns  (i.  e.,  water-tanks  dug  In  the  earth)  for 
"»    wjiherds.    Instead  of  a  thick  population  and  tillage,  the 
Bd    sglon  shall  become  a  pasturage  for  nomad  shepherds' 
not    ockc.    The  Hebrew  for  dug  cisterns,  Ceroth,  seems  a  play 
mi   n  sounds,  alluding  to  their  name  Cherethltes  (v.  5) :  Their 
loti,  ^nd  shall  become  what  their  national  name  implies,  a 
.hi    md  of  cisterns.   Maubek  translates,  "  Feasts  for  shepherds' 
mil    locks),"  i.  e. ,  one   wide   pasturage.     7.   remnant  of  .  .  . 
i,!,,,   mrtah— those  of  the  Jews  who  shall  be  left,   alter  the 
•ml  OB'.lng  calamity,  and  who  shall  return  from  exile.    ft-«,-d 
m   kf  reupon — viz.,  In  the  pastures  of  that  tea-coast  regiou 
,i«  f,  ft),     visit— in  meroy  (Exodus  4,  81).     8.  I  have  heard— A 
n   ea  lonable  consolation  to  Judah  when  wantonly  assailed 
i  i(  j  Moab  and  Amnion  with  Impunity  :  God  salth,  "  1  have 
h    ei.rd  It  all,  though  I  might  seem  to  men  not  to  have  ob- 
irii   erred  It  because  I  did  not  Immediately  Inflict  punish- 
%  ntnt."   mngnl fled  themselves — acted  haughtily,  invading 
.ii  ita"  territory  of  Judah  (Jeremiah  48.  2B;    49.1;    cf.  v.  10; 
pail   "Balm  35.26;   Obadlah  12).     9.  the  breeding  of  nettles— 
i|  fr,  the  overspreading  of  nettles,  i.  «.,  a  place  overrun  with 
fnil  l.ern.    salt  pits— found  at   the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
>  Phe  water  overflows  in  the  spring,  and  salt  is  left  by  the 
l|  evaporation.    Salt  land  Is  barren  (Judges  9.  45;  Margin, 
ui  Psalm  107.  84).    possess  them — i.  «.,  their  land;  in  retribu- 
te [ton  for  thi.'lr  having  occupied  Judah's  land.    10.  (Cf.  v.  8.) 
uj  rhelr  pride — In  antithesis  to  the  meek  (v.  3).     II.  famish— 
1}  print;  low  by  taking  from  the  Idols  their  former  fame;  as 
m  fieasts  are  famished  by  their  food  being  withheld.    Also 
i.  ay  destroying  the  kingdoms  under  the  tutelage  of  idols 
id  {Psalm  96.  4;  Isaiah  46.  1).    gods  of  the  earth— who  have 
4  klieir  existence  only  on  earth,  not  In  heaven  as  the  true 
,1  food,     every  one  from  his  place.— each  in  his  own  Gentile 
krme,  taught  by  the  Jews  In  the  true  religion:   not  In 
Jerusalem  alone  shall  men  worship  God,  but  everywhere 
(Psalm  68.  29,  30;   Malachl  1. 11;   John  4.  21 ;   1  Corinthians 
,[.  2;  1  Timothy  2.  8).    It  does  not  mean,  as  In  Isaiah  2.  2; 
Micah  4.  1,  2;  Zecharlah  8.  22;  14. 16,  they  shall  come  from 
'.heir  several  pUxces  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.    [Maurer.] 
all  .  .  .  isles  of  .  .  .  heathen — i.  «.,  all  the  maritime  re- 
gions, especially  the  west,  now  being  fulfilled  in  the  gath- 
ers g  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  Messiah.    IS.  Fulfilled  when 
Nebuchadnezzar   (God's   sword,   Isaiah    10.  5)   conquered 
Egypt,  with  which  Ethiopia  is  closely  connected  as  its 
ally  (Jeremiah  48.  2-9;  Ezeklel  80.  5-8).   Ye— lit.,  They.    The 
third   person  expresses    estrangement;    whilst    doomed 
before   God's  tribunal    In  the  second    person,   they  are 
fcoken  of  in  the  third  as  aliens  from  God.    13.  Here  he 
passes  suddenly  to  the  north.     Nineveh   was  destroyed 
tiy  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  625    b.  o.    The  Scythian 
hordes,  by  an  inroad  into  Media  and  thence  in  the  south- 
west of  Asia  (thought  by  many  to  be  the  forces  described 
t>y  Zephaniah,  as  the  invaders  of  Judea,  rather  than  the 
Chaldeans),  for  awhile  interrupted  Cyaxares' operations; 
but  he  finally  succeeded.    Arbacee  and  Belesis  previously 
subverted  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Sardanapalus  ({.  e,, 
Pnl  T),  877  b.  c.  14V.  flocks — of  sheep ;  answering  to  "  beasts" 
in   the  parallel  clause.    Wide   pastures   for   sheep,  and 
daunts  for  wild  beasts,  shall  be  where  once  there  was  a 
teeming  population  (of.  v.  6).    Maurkr,  needlessly  for  the 
parallelism,  makes  it  "flocks  of  lavage  animals."    beasts 
of  the  nations— i.  «.,  beasts  of  the  earth  (Genesis  1.  24). 
Nr>t  as  Rosknmulxjer,  "all  kinds  of  beasts  that  form  a 
siatlon,"  i,  e.,  gregarious  beasts  (Proverbs  80.  25,  26).    cor- 
morant —  rather,  the   pelican   (so    Psalm   102.  6 ;    Margin, 
Isaiah  54.  11).    bittern— (Isalnh  14.  28.)   MxrEEB  translates, 
"the  hedgehog;"  Bendkrson,  "the  porcupine."    upper 
lintels— rather,  "the  capitals  of  her  columns,"  viz.,  in  her 
temples  and  palaces.    [Mackkb.J    Or,  "on  the  pomegran- 
*telike   knops   at   the  tops  of  the  houses."    [Grothts.) 
their   voios   shall  sing    In    the    windows— the    desert- 
lequentlng  birds'  "voice  In  the  windows"  Implies  deso- 
lation reigning  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  palaces,  answer- 
ing to  "desolation  ...  In  the  thresholds."   i.  «.    in   the 
•ntvrvwr  the  ©eder-we»rst  —  !»■  ln«  th* 


cedar  wainscoting  on  the  walls,  and  beams  of  the  celling 
bare  to  wind  and  rain,  the  roof  being  torn  off,  and  th» 
windows  and  doors  broken  through.  Ail  this  1b  designee 
as  a  consolation  to  the  Jews  that  they  may  bear  theli 
calamities  patiently,  knowing  that  God  will  avenge  them. 
15.  Nothing  then  seemed  more  improbable  than  that  the 
capital  of  so  vast  an  empire,  a  city  sixty  miles  In  com- 
pass, with  walls  100  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  three  cha- 
riots could  go  abreast  on  them,  and  with  1500  lower*, 
should  be  so  totally  destroyed  that  Its  site  is  with  diffi- 
culty discovered.  Yet  so  It  Is,  as  the  prophet  foretold, 
there  is  none  besides  me— This  peculiar  phrase,  express- 
ing self-gratulatlou  as  11  peerless,  is  plainly  adopted  from 
Isaiah  47.  8.  The  later  prophets,  when  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy was  on  the  verge  of  departing,  lean!  more  on  the  pre- 
dictions of  their  predecessors,  hiss— in  astonishment al 
a  desolation  so  great  aud  sudden  (1  Kings  9.  (J);  also  in  de- 
rision (Job 27.23;  Lamentations 2. 15;  Ezeklel  27. 36). 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-20.    Resumption  of  thk  Denunciation  of  Jb- 

RfJSALEM,  AS   BEING  UNREFOKMEO    BY    THK    PUNISHMENT 

of  other  Nations:  after  her  Chastisement  Jcho- 
vah  will  Interpose  for  her  against  hkr  Foes;  His 
worship  shall  flourish  in  all  lands,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,  where  he  shall  be  :n  the  midst  or  His 
People,  and  shall  make  them  a  Praise  in  all  thh 
Earth.  I.  fllthy— Maurer  translates  from  a  different 
root,  "rebellious,"  "contumacious."  But  the  following 
term,  "  polluted,"  refers  rather  to  her  inward  moral  filth, 
in  spite  of  her  outward  ceremonial  purity.  [CALvrN.j 
Grotius  says,  the  Hebrexo  Is  used  of  women  who  have 
prostituted  their  virtue.  There  is  in  the  Hebrew  Moreah, 
a  play  on  the  name  Moriah,  the  hill  on  which  the  temple 
was  built;  implying  the  glaring  contrast  between  their 
fllthinexs  and  the  holinessof  the  worship  on  Moriuh,  which 
they  professed  to  have  a  share  in.  oppressing— viz.,  the 
poor,  weak,  widows,  orphans  and  strangers  (Jeremiah  22, 
8).  a.  received  not  correction— Jerusalem  is  incurable, 
obstinately  rejecting  salutary  admonition,  and  refusing 
to  be  refoi  med  by  correction  (Jeremiah  6.3*).  trnsted  not 
in  .  .  .  Lord— Distrust  in  the  Lord  as  if  He  were  lnetiffl* 
dent,  is  the  parent  of  all  superstitious  and  wickednesses. 
[Calvin.]  drew  not  near  to  her  God — though  God  was 
specially  near  to  her  (Deuteronomy  I.  7)  as  "her  Cod." 
yet  she  drew  not  near  to  Him,  but  gratuitously  estranged 
herself  from  Him.  3.  roaring— for  prey  (Proverbs  26, 16 ; 
Ezeklel  22.27;  Amos  3.4;  Micah  2.  2).  cvenlngwoins- 
which  are  most  ravenous  at  evening  after  being  tixyiiess 
all  day(Jeremiah  5.6;  Habakkuk  1.8).  they  gnaw  not 
the  bones  till  the  morrow— rather,  "they  put  not  off  till 
to-morrow  to  gnaw  the  bones;"  but.  devour  all  at  onoe, 
bones  and  flesh,  so  raglngly  ravenous  are  they.  [Calvin.] 
4.  light— in  whose  life  and  teaching  there  is  no  truth, 
gravity,  or  steadiness,  treacherous— false  to  Jehovah, 
whose  prophets  they  profess  to  be  (Jeremiah  23.  82;  Ese- 
kiel  22.  28).  polluted  .  .  .  sanctuary  — by  their  profane 
deeds.  5-7.  The  Jews  regard  not  God's  justice  manifested 
in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  His  Judgments  on  the  guilty 
nations  around.  5.  The  Just  Lord— Why  then  are  ye  so 
unjust?  Is  In  the  midst  thereof— He  retorts  on  them 
their  own  boast,  "Is  not  the  I»rd  among  us"  (Micah  8. 
11)?  True  He  is,  but  it  Is  for  another  end  from  what  y« 
think  [Calvin],  viz.,  to  lea/1  you  by  the  example  of  His  right- 
eousness to  be  righteous.  Leviticus  19.  2,  "  Ye  shall  be 
holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  [Maurkr.J  Bui 
Calvin,  "  That  ye  may  feel  His  hand  to  be  the  nearer  /«♦ 
taking  vengeance  for  yonr  crime*  : '  He  will  not  do  iniquity  ' 
by  suffering  your  sins  to  go  unpunished  "  (Deuteronomy 
32.  4).  every  morning — lit.,  morning  by  morning.  The  time 
in  the  sultry  East  for  dispensing  Justice,  bring  .  .  ,  «• 
light— publicly  and  manifestly  by  the  teaching  ol  Hi* 
prophets,  which  aggravates  their  guilt;  also  by  samples 
of  His  judgments  on  the  guilty,  he  falleth  not— He  is 
continually  setting  before  yon  /samples  of  His  Justice,  spar- 
ing no  pains.  Cf.  Isaiah  6.4;  60.  4,  "he  waher.eth  wwrnsN$ 
by  morning-"    knoweth  no  sharae—tho  nnjrutt  Jews  &«* 
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hot  shamed  by  His  justice  Into  repentance.  6.  I  bad 
hoped  that  my  people  by  my  Judgments  on  other  nations 
would  be  led  to  amendment;  but  they  are  not,  so  blinded 
by  sin  are  they,  towers—  lit.,  angles  or  corners;  hence  the 
towers  built  at  the  angles  of  their  city  walls.  Under  Jo- 
slah's  long  and  peaceful  reign  the  Jews  were  undisturbed, 
whilst  the  great  Incursion  of  Scythians  Into  Western  Asia 
took  place.  The  Judgment  on  the  ten  tribes  In  a  former 
reign  also  Is  here  alluded  to.  7.  I  Mild,  Surely,  &c. — Ood 
speaks  after  the  manner  of  men  in  condescension  to  man's 
Infirmity ;  not  as  though  God  was  ignorant  of  the  future 
contingency,  but  In  their  sense.  Surely  one  might  have  ex- 
pected ye  would  under  such  circumstances  repent:  but 
no!  tliou — at  least,  O  Jerusalem !  Ct.  "  thou,  even  thou,  &l 
least  in  this  thy  day,"  Lake  19.  42.  their  dwelling— the 
sanctuary.  [Buxtorf.J  Or,  the  city.  Cf.  Jesus'  words  (Luke 
13. 86),  "  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "  (Le- 
viticus 26.81,32;  Psalm  69.25);  and  used  as  to  the  temple 
(Mlcah  3.12).  "Their"  Is  used  Instead  of  "thy;"  this 
change  of  person  Implies  that  Ood  puts  them  to  a  greater 
distance,  howsoever  I  punished  them — Howsoever  I 
might  have  punished  them,  I  would  not  have  cut  off  Uteir 
•huelling.  Calvin,  "  Howsoever  I  had  marked  them  out 
for  punishment "  because  of  their  provocations,  still,  if 
wen  then  they  had  repented,  taught  by  my  corrections,  I 
was  ready  to  have  pardoned  them.  M  aukbh,  "  Altogether 
in  accordance  with  what  I  had  long  ago  decreed  (ordained) 
concerning  you  "  (Deuteronomy  28. 1-14,  and,  on  the  other 
nand,  15-68.  27. 15-26).  English  Version,  or  Calvin's  view, 
Is  better,  rose  early,  and  corrupted,  Ac. — early  morn- 
ing Is  in  the  East  the  best  time  for  transacting  serious  busi- 
ness, before  the  relaxing  heat  of  mid-day  comes  on.  Thus 
It  means,  With  the  greatest  earnestness  they  set  them- 
selves to  "corrupt  all  their  doings  "  (Genesis  6. 12;  Isaiah 
6. 11 ;  Jeremiah  11. 7 ;  26. 3).  8.  wait  ye  upon  me — here  Je- 
hovah turns  to  the  pious  Jews.  Amidst  all  these  Judg- 
ments on  the  Jewish  nation,  look  forward  to  the  glorious 
time  of  restoration  to  be  ushered  In  by  God's  precious  out- 
pouring of  wrath  on  all  nations,  Isaiah  ;■». 18-33;  where  the 
same  phrase,  "  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him,"  is 
used  as  to  the  same  great  event.  Calvin  erroneously 
makes  this  verse  an  address  to  the  ungodly ;  and  so  Mad- 
sis,  "Ye  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  me  In  vain;"  I  will 
presently  come  armed  with  Indignation :  I  will  no  longer 
oontend  with  you  by  my  prophets,  until  the  day— i. e., 
waiting  for  the  day,  <feo.  (Habakkuk  2.  3k.  rise  up  to  the 
prey— like  a  savage  beast  rising  from  his  lair,  greedy  for 
the  prey  (cf.  Matthew  24. 28).  Or  rather,  as  a  warrior  lead- 
ing Israel  to  certain  victory,  which  Is  expressed  by  "the 
prey,"  or  booty,  which  Is  the  reward  of  victory.  LXX.  and 
iiyriac  versions  read  the  Hebrew,  "1  rise  up  as  a  witness  " 
(cf.  Job  16.8;  Malachl  8.6).  Jehovah  being  In  this  view 
witness,  accuser  and  Judge.  English  Version  is  better  (cf. 
Isaiah  33.  23).  gather  the  nations — against  Jerusalem 
(Zechariah  14. 2),  to  pour  out  His  Indignation  upon  them 
there  (Joel  3.2;  Zechariah  12.2,8).  9.  For— The  blessed 
things  promised  in  this  and  v.  10  are  the  Immediate  re- 
sults of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  nations,  men- 
tioned in  V.  8  (of.  v.  19).  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  lan- 
guage— i.  <•.,  changing  their  impure  laugaage  I  will  give  to 
them  again  a  pure  language  {lit.,  lip).  Cf.  for  this  Hebrew 
ldloio,  Man-gin,  1  Samuel  10.  9.  The  confusion  of  languages 
was  of  the  penalty  sin,  probably  Idolatry  at  Babel  {Mar- 
gin, Genesis  11.1-6,  where  also  "Up"  expresses  language, 
and  perhatw  also  religion;  v.  4,  "  a  tower  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven,"  or  rather,  points  to  heaven,  viz.,  dedi- 
cated to  the  heavens  Idolised,  or  Bel);  certainly,  of  rebel- 
lion against  God's  will.  An  earnest  of  the  removal  of  this 
penalty  was  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost  (Acts  2.) ;  the 
full  restoration  of  the  earth's  unity  of  language  and  of 
trorshlp  Is  yet  future,  and  is  connected  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  to  be  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  Cf.  Isaiah  19.18;  Zechariah  14.9;  Romans  15.6, 
"with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God."  The 
Uentile-s'  lips  have  been  rendered  impure  through 
being  the  Instruments  of  oalllng  on  Idols  and  dis- 
honouring God  (of.  Psalm  16.  4 ;  Hosea  2.  17V  Whether 
usbreu  shall  be  the  one  universal  language  or  not, 
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the  God  of  the  Hebrews  shall  be  the  one  only  object 
worship.     Until   the   Holy   Ghost   purify    the    Mp*. 
cannot  rightly  call  upon  God  (Isaiah  fl.  5-7).    serve  a 
with  one  consent— lit.,  shoulder  or  back ;  metaphor  froa 
yoke,  or  burden,  borne  between  two  (Numbers  13.  S 
helping  one  another  with  conjoint  effort.    If  one  of  1 
two  bearers  of  a  burden,  laid  on  both  conjointly,  gi 
way,  the  burden  must  fall  to  the  earth.   [Calvin.]  Chris 
rule  is  called  a  burden  (Matthew  11.  80;  Acts  15.  28;  Be 
elation  2.24;   cf.  2  Corinthians  6.  14  for  the  same  lmagi 
10.  From  beyond   .   .    .    Kthlopla  my  suppliant*— i 
burners  of  incense  (cf.  Psalm  14L  2 ;  Revelation  5.  8,  and 
8,  4).    The  Israelites  are  meant,  called  "  the  daughter 
my  dispersed,"  a  Hebrew  Idiom  for  my  dispersed  peof 
"  The  rivers  of  Ethiopia"  are  those  which  enclose  It  on  t 
north.    In  the  west  of  Abyssinia  there  has  long  exist 
a  people  called  Falashas,  or  "emigrants"   (akin    to  t 
synonym  Philistine).  These  trace  their  origin  to  Palestli 
and  profess  the  Jewish  religion.    In  physical  traits  th 
resemble  the  Arabs.    When  Bruce  was  there  they  had. 
Jewish  king,  Gideon,  and  his  queen,  Judith.  Probably  t! 
Abyssinian  Christians  were  originally  In  part  convert- 
Jews.    They  are  here  made  the  representatives  of  all  ] 
rael  which  is  to  be  restored,    shall  bring  mine  offerls 
— t.  «.,  the  offering  that  is  my  right.    I  prefer,  with 
Wette  and  Chaldee  Version,  making  "suppliants"  theo 
Jective  case,  not  the  nominative.     The  peoples  (v.  8,  , 
brought  to  fear  me  by  my  Judgments,  "shall  bring 
mine  offering  my  suppliants  (an  appropriate  term  for  tl 
Jews,  on  whom  then  there  shall  have  been  poured  U 
spirit  ot  supplications,  Zechariah  12. 10),  the  daughter  of  a. 
dispersed."     So  Isaiah  66.  20,  "  they  shall  bring  all  yoi 
brethren  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord."    Cf.  HobslxT 
view  of  Isaiah  18. 1,  2, 7,    England  in  this  view  may  be  tl 
naval  power  to  restore  Israel  to  Palestine  (Isaiah  60. 1 
The  Hebrew  for  Ethiopia  is  Cush,  which  may  include  n« 
only  Ethiopia,  but  also  the  region  of  Tigris  and  Babyloi 
where  Ninirod,  Cush's  son  (Genesis  10. 8-12),  founded  Nlm 
veh  and  acquired  Babylon,  and  where  the  ten  trlbra  ai 
mentioned  as  being  scattered  (1  Peter  1. 1;  5. 13;  cf.  I  sale 
11. 11).    The  restoration  under  Cyrus  of  the  Jews  tram 
ported  under  Pharaoh-neoho  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  w« 
an  earnest  of  the  future  restoration  under  Christ.    11 
shalt  thou  not  be  ashamed — thou  shalt  then  have  n 
cause  to  be  ashamed ;  for  I  will  then  take  away  out  of  tf. 
midst  of  thee  those  who  by  their  sins  gave  thee  cans*?  fc 
shame  (v.  7).     them  that  rejoice   In  thy  pride — tbos 
priding  themselves  on  Viat  which  thou  boastcst  of,  thy  tern 
pie  ("my  holy  mountain"),  thy  election  as  God's  peoph 
&c,  in  the   Pharisaic  spirit  (Jeremiah  7.4;  Mlcah  3.  II 
Matthew  3.  9).    Cf.  Jeremiah  13.  17,  "  mine  eyes  shall  we* 
for  your  pride."    The  converted   remnant  shall   be  cf 
humble  spirit  («.  12 ;  Isaiah  66.  2, 10).    13.  afflicted  .  .  .  the; 
shall  trust  In  .  .  .  Lord — the  blessed  effect  of  sanctlfiei 
affliction  on  the  Jewish  remnant.     Entire  trust  in  th 
Lord  cannot  be,  except  where  all  cause  for  boasting  1 
taken  away  (Isaiah  14.  32 ;  Zechariah  11. 11).    13.  nor  sp«al 
lies— worshipping  God  In  truth,  and  towards  man  havlnj 
love   without  dissimulation.    The    characteristic  of  th< 
144,000  sealed  of  Israel,    none  shall  make  them  afrit  Id- 
either  foreign  foe,  or  unjust  prince  (v.  8),  prophet,  or  pries 
(v.  4).    1*.  The  prophet  In  mental  vision  sees  the  Joyfu 
day  of  Zlon  present,  and  bids  her  rejoloe  at  It.    15.  Th 
cause  for  Joy:   "The  Lord  hath  iaken  away  thy  Judg- 
ments," viz.,  those  sent  by  Him  upon  thee.    Alter  ih< 
taking  away  of  sin  (v.  13)  follows  the  taking  away 
trouble.    When  the  cause  Is  removed,  the  effect  will  cease 
Happiness  follows  In  the  wake  of  holiness,    the  Lord  u 
In  the  midst  ot  thee— though  He  seemed  to  desert  the* 
for  a  time,  He  is  now  present  as  thy  safeguard  (v.  17).    not 
see  evil  any  more  — thou  shalt  not  experience  It  (Jere- 
miah 5.  12 ;  44.  17).    10.  Let  not  thine  hands  be  slack- 
Hebrews  12.  12.)    Do  not  faint  in  the  work  of  the  i»rd 
17.    he  will  rest  In   his  love— coc tent  with   It  as   Hi! 
supreme  delight  (cf.  Luke  15.  7, 10).  [Calvin.]   Tsalah  32.  5; 
55.  19.    Or,  He  shall  be  silent,  viz.,  as  to  thy  faults,  not  Im- 
puting  them  to  thee  [Maukek]  (Psalm  32.  2;  Eaeklel  3S.  If) 
I  prefer  explaining  It  of  that  calm  silent  joy  In  tt>»  cmw 
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mmiou  of  the  object  of  one",  love,  too  great  tor  words  to     larly  translate.    Tbe  destruction  of  Israel',  foe.  precede* 
ixpress :  Just  as  God  after  the  six  day*  of  creation  rested     Israel',  restoration  (Isaiah  66.  15,  16).    her  that  halteitn- 


r»i|   »"n  8lleiU  «*U»'actlon  In  HI.  work,  for  "behold  it  was  all  that  are  helpless.    Their  weakness  will  be  no  barrio, 

rery  good"  (Genesis  L  31 ;  2.  2).    So  the  parallel  clause  by  in  the  way  of  my  restoring  them.    So  in  Psalm  85. 15  (Mar- 

soutrast  expresses  the  joy.  not  kept  silent  as  this,  but  nt-  gin),  "halting"  is  used  for  adversity.    Also  Kzeklei  84  18 

n(    -ered  In  '•singing."    18.  MrrownU  for  the  wleuui  a*.  Mlcau  4.  6,7.    I  will  get them  praise,  Ac-W.  I will  nioto 

j      wmbiy-plnlng  after  toe  solemn  assembly  which  ttiey  Viem  (to  become)  a  praise  and  a  name,  Ac    .hame— (Eze- 

Ciuj  »b"ot  celebrate  in  exile  (Lamentations  1.  4 ;  2.6).    who  klel   84.  2».)     iO.  make  you  a  name  .  .  .  pialse— make 

U  Pre  of  Ule*~ ' *•*•• o{  lay  lrue  citizens;  and  whom  there-  yon  to  become  celebrated  and  praised,    turn  back/oui 

l'     toit>  I  will  restore,    to  whom  the  reproach  of  It  was  a  captivity— bring  back  your  captives.     [Macreb.J     Th* 

«!*,  »««*«»— *•  «•.  lb  whom  thy  reproach  ("  the  reproach  of  my  Hebrew  Is  plural,  "  captivities ;"  to  express  the  captivities 

iM  people,"  Mlcah  6.  16;  their  ignominious  captivity)  was  a  of  different  ages  of  their  history,  as  well  as  the  diversity 

!i»r)urtiflu-    "or  ll"  l8  DUt  for  <*f  ihee<  M  the  Person  is  often  of  places  in  which  they  were  and  are  dispersed,    befor* 

lan-ed.    Those  who  shared  in  the  burden  of  reproach  your  eyes— incredible  as  the  event  may  seem,  yow  ottrr, 

;oJwtlk'1'  (el1  ou  my  P^P1**-    tX  I»alah  25.  8,  "the  rebuke  of  eye*  with  delight  shall  see  It.    You  will  scarcely  bellevt 

eili  iHls  Pe°Ple  BnttU  Ue  ta^6  away  from  off  all  the  earth."  it  for  Joy,  but  the  testimony  of  your  own  eye.  shall  can 

|0|   19.  uudo— Maurek  translate*,  "  I  will  deal  with,"  i.  *.,  as  viuce  you  of  the  delightful  reality  (cf.  Luke  24.  41). 
■eiU  they  deserve.    Cf.  Ezeklel  23.  26,  where  the  Hebrew  is  si mi- 
ll! | 
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The  name  Haggoi  mean,  mty/tatt;  given,  according  toCoccErcs,  in  an tlclpaUon  of  the  Joyous  return  from  exile,  He 
probably  was  one  of  the  Jewish  exiles  (of  the  tribes  Jndah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi)  who  returned  under  Zerubbabel,  the 
''[  (civil  head  of  the  people,  and  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  536  b.  c,  when  Cyrus  (actuated  by  the  striking  prophecies  as  to 
'himself,  Isaiah  44.28;  45.1)  granted  them  their  liberty,  and  furnished  them  with  the  necessaries  for  restoring  the 
'  'temple  (2  Chronicle.  36.  23;  Ezra  LI;  2.  2),  The  work  of  rebuilding  went  on  under  Cyrus  and  his  successor  Cambyso* 
(called  Ahasuerus,  Ezra  4.  6)  In  spite  of  opposition  from  the  Samaritans,  who,  when  their  offers  of  help  were  declined. 
I  began  to  try  to  hinder  it.  These  at  last  obtained  an  interdict  from  the  usurper  Smerdis  the  Magian  (called  Artax 
erxes,  Ezra  4.  7-23),  whose  suspicions  were  easy  to  rouse,  and  the  Jews  thereupon  became  so  indifferent  to  the  work 
that  when  Darias  came  to  the  throne  (521  b.  c),  virtually  setting  aside  the  prohibitions  of  the  usurper,  instead  of  re- 
commencing their  labours,  they  pretended  that  as  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years  applied  to  the  temple  as  well  as  to 
the  captivity  In  Babylon  (ch.  L  2),  they  were  only  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  cf  it  [Henderson];  so  that,  the  proper 
time  not  having  yet  arrived,  they  might  devote  themselves  to  building  splendid  mansions  for  themselves.  Haggal 
J*\  and  Zechariah  were  commissioned  by  Jehovah  (ch.  1. 1)  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  (Hystaspes),  b.  c.  520,  sixteen  year. 
a  I  after  the  return  under  Zerubbabel,  to  rouse  them  from  their  selfishness  to  resume  the  work  which  for  fourteen  years 
.'tad  been  suspended.    Haggal  preceded  Zechariah  in  the  work  by  two  months. 

The  dates  of  hi.  four  distinct  prophecies  are  accurately  given :  (I.)  The  first  (oh.  1.),  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  520  b.  a,  reproved  the  people  for  their  apathy  In  allowing  the  temple  to  lie  in 
rains,  and  reminded  them  of  their  ill  success  in  everything  because  of  their  not  honouring  God  as  to  His  house.  The 
result  was,  In  twenty-four  day.  afterward,  they  commenced  building  under  Zerubbabel  (ch.  1. 12-15).  (II.)  The  second, 
on  tbe  twenty-first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (ch.  2. 1-9),  predicts  that  the  glory  of  the  new  temple  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  Solomon's,  so  that  the  people  need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  inferiority  in  outward  splendour  of  the  new, 
as  compared  with  the  old  temple,  which  had  so  moved  to  tears  the  elders  who  had  remembered  the  old  (Ezra  8. 12,  IS). 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Exeklel  had  implied  the  same  prediction,  whence  some  had  doubted  whether  they  ought  ts 
proceed  with  a  building  so  inferior  to  the  former  one;  but  Haggal  shows  wherein  the  superior  glory  was  to  consist, 
vis.,  in  the  presenoe  of  Him  who  is  the  "  desire  of  all  nations"  (v.  7).  (III.)  The  third,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month  (oh.  10. 19),  refers  to  a  period  when  building  materials  had  been  collected,  and  the  workmen  had  begun 
to  put  them  together,  from  which  time  forth  God  promises  His  blessing;  it  begins  with  removing  their  past  error  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  mere  outward  observances  to  cleanse  from  the  taint  of  disobedience  as  to  the  temple  building.  (IV.) 
The  fourth  (ch.  2.  20-28),  on  the  same  day  as  the  preceding,  was  addressed  to  Zerubbabel,  as  the  representative  of  ths 
theocratic  people,  and  a.  having  asked  a.  to  the  national  revolutions  spoken  of  In  the  second  prophecy  (ch.  2. 7% 

The  prophecies  are  all  so  brief  as  to  suggest  the  supposition  that  they  are  only  a  summary  of  the  original  discourses. 
The  space  occupied  is  but  three  months  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

The  Jews'  adversaries,  on  the  resumption  of  the  work  under  Zerubbabel,  Haggal,  and  Zechariah,  tried  to  set  Darias 
against  it;  but  that  monarch  confirmed  Cyrus'  decree,  and  ordered  all  help  to  be  given  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
(Ezra  6.  8,  Ac. ;  6.  1,  Ac).    So  the  temple  was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius'  reign,  B.  o.  516-516  (Ezra  8.  14X 

The  style  of  Haggal  is  consonant  with  his  messages:  pathetic  in  exhortation,  vehement  in  reproofs,  elevated  la 
contemplating  the  glorious  future.  The  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  («.  g.,  saiih  the  Lord,  or  the  Lord  of  hosts,  ch.  1. 2. 
8,  7;  and  thrice  in  one  verse,  oh.  2.  4;  so  "  the  spirit,"  thrioe  In  one  verse,  ch.  1. 14)  gives  a  simple  earnestness  to  hu 
style,  calculated  to  awaken  the  solemn  attention  of  the  people,  and  to  awaken  them  from  their  apathy,  to  which  alas, 
tbe  interrogatory  form,  often  adopted,  especially  tends.  Chaldseism.  occur  (oh. 2.  8 ;  2. 6;  2. 16),  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  writer  who  was  so  long  in  Chaldea.  Parts  are  purely  prose  history ;  the  rest  is  somewhat  rhythmical,  »n«! 
observant  of  poetic  parallelism. 

Haggal  Is  referred  to  In  Eara  5. 1 ;  0. 14;  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Hebrews  12. 26 ;  cf.  ch.  2. 6,  7 ,  23). 


The  Evrx  oe  this  Neglect  to  themselves!  Tn*  Ho» 

HHAPTER    I.  our  to  God  of  attending  to  it:  The  Paon-a-.  Pawt 

Ver.  l-io.     Hauoai    calxs  the  Pbofxb  to  coksidee     tent  Obedience  under   Zxkubbabbx   followed   e> 

rHEi».  Wats  p»  NauLroTute  «>  Bcild  God's  House:     Gods  Gracious  Assurance.    I.  w>w»ad  year  <*i  l>^nn 
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-Hysiaspes,  the  king  of  Medo-Persla,  the  second  of  the 
«rorld-emplres,  Babylon  having  been  overthrown  by  the 
Persian  Cyrus.  The  Jews  having  no  king  of  their  own, 
,1a  ted  by  the  reign  of  the  world-kings  to  whom  they  were 
•abject.  Darius  was  a  common  name  of  the  Persian  kings, 
as  Pharaoh  of  those  of  Egypt,  and  Caesar  of  those  of  Rome. 
The  name  In  the  cuneiform  lncrlptlons  at  Persepolls  Is 
written  Daryawus,  from  the  root  Darh,  "to  preserve,"  the 
fTontervator.  [Lassen.]  Herodotus,  6.  98,  explains  It  Ooi-r- 
oer.  Often  opposite  attributes  are  assigned  to  the  same 
god ;  In  which  light  the  Persians  viewed  their  king.  Ezra 
t.  24  harmonizes  with  Haggal  In  making  this  year  the 
date  of  the  resumption  of  the  building,  sixth  month— 
of  the  Hebrew  year,  not  of  Darius'  reign  (cf.  Zecharlah  1. 
7;  7. 1,  3;  B.  19).  Two  months  later  ("the  eighth  month," 
Zecharlah  1.  1)  Zecharlah  began  to  prophesy,  seconding 
Haggal.  the  Lord — Hebrew,  Jehovah:  God's  covenant 
title.  Implying  His  unchangeableness,  the  guarantee  of 
His  faithfulness  In  keeping  His  promises  to  His  people. 
by  Haggal— Hebrew,  in  the  hand  of  Haggai ;  God  being  the 
real  speaker,  His  prophet  but  the  instrument  (cf.  Acts  7. 
85;  GalatiansS.  19).  7,*rubbabel — called  aisoShesb-bazzar 
In  Ezra  1.  8;  5. 14,  18,  where  the  same  work  Is  attributed  to 
8he.Kh-ba7.zar  that  In  ch.  3.8  1s  attributed  to  ZerubbabeL 
ghesh-bazzar  Is  probably  his  Chaldean  name;  as  Belte- 
shazzar  was  that  of  Daniel.  Zerubbabel,  his  Hebrew  name, 
meant!  one  born  in  Babylon,  son  of  Shealtlel— or  Kala- 
thlel.  But  1  Chronicles  3. 17,  19  make*  Pedalah  his  father. 
Probably  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Salathlel,  or  Sheal- 
tlel, at  the  death  of  his  father  (cf.  Matthew  1. 12;  Luke  3. 
71).  governor  of  Jndah- to  which  offloe  Cyras  had  ap- 
pointed him.  The  Hebrew  Pe.chah  la  akin  to  the  original 
of  the  modern  Turkish  Pasha  ;  one  ruling  a  region  of  the 
Persian  empire  of  less  extent  than  that  nnder  a  tatrap. 
Joshua — called  Jeshua  (Ezra  2.  2);  go  the  son  of  Nan  In  Ne- 
hemiali  8. 17.  Josedech— or  Jehozadak  (1  Chronicles  6. 15), 
one  of  those  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Haggal 
Addresses  the  civil  and  the  religious  representatives  of 
the  people,  so  as  to  have  them  as  his  associates  In  giving 
God's  commands;  thus  priest,  prophet,  and  ruler  Jointly 
testify  In  God's  name.  3.  the  Lord  of  hosts  —  Jehovah, 
Lord  of  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring implicit  obedience.  This  people — This  sluggish 
and  selfish  people.  He  does  not  say,  My  people,  since  they 
had  neglected  the  service  of  God.  The  time— The  proper 
time  for  building  the  temple.  Two  out  of  the  seventy 
predicted  years  of  captivity  (dating  from  the  destruction 
©f  the  temple,  588  b.  c,  2  Kings  25.  9)  were  yet  unexpired; 
this  they  make  their  plea  for  delay.  [Hxndkbson.J  The 
seventy  years  of  captivity  were  completed  long  ago  In  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  536  B.  a  (Jeremiah  29. 10);  dating  from 
906  b.  c,  Jehoiaklm's  captivity  (2  Chronicles  86.  6).  The 
seventy  years  to  the  completion  of  the  temple  (Jeremiah 
X.  12)  were  completed  this  very  year,  the  second  of  Darius. 
[Vatablus.  j  Ingenious  In  excuses,  they  pretended  that 
the  Interruption  In  the  work  caused  by  their  enemies 
proved  it  was  not  yet  the  proper  time;  whereas  their  real 
motive  was  selfish  dislike  of  the  trouble,  expense,  and 
danger  from  enemies.  "God,"  say  they,  "hath  inter- 
posed many  difficulties  to  punish  oar  rash  haste."  [Cal- 
vin.] Smerdls'  Interdict  was  no  longer  in  force, 
row  that  Darius  the  rightful  king  was  on  the  throne; 
therefore  they  had  no  real  excuse  for  not  beginning  at 
ouce  to  build.  Acbehucv  denies  that  by  "Artaxerxes"  In 
Esra  4.  7-22  Is  meant  Smerdls.  Whether  Smerdls  or  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus  be  meant,  the  Interdict  referred  only 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  the  Persian  kings  feared 
might,  If  rebuilt,  cause  them  trouble  to  subdue;  not  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  But  the  Jews  were  easily 
turned  aside  from  the  work.  Spiritually,  like  the  Jews, 
BBen  do  not  say  they  will  never  be  religious,  but.  It  Is  not 
time  yet.  So  the  great  work  of  life  Is  left  undone.  4.  Is 
U  time — It  is  not  time  (t>.  2),  ye  say,  to  build  Jehovah's 
house ;  yet  how  is  It  that  ye  make  It  a  fit  time  not  only  to 
kuild,  bat  to  "dwell"  at  ease  In  your  own  houses?  yon, 
O  ye — rather,  for  you,  you;  the  repetition  marking  the 
shameful  contrast  between  their  concern  for  themselves, 
«t»d  their  tvnnoncern  for  God.  (THatjb.bkJ  Cf.  a  similar 
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repetition,  1  Samuel  25.  24:  Zecharlah  7.  5.  celled—  rathe 
wainscoted,  or  paneled,  referring  to  the  walls  as  well  • 
ceilings;  furnished  not  only  with  comfort  but  luxury,  1 
sad  contrast  to  God's  house  not  merely  unadorned,  bo 
the  very  walls  not  raised  above  the  foundations.  Hoi 
different.  David's  feelings  (2  Samuel  7.2)!  ».  <  onslae 
your  ways — lit..  Set  your  heart  on  your  ways.  The  plvtt 
Implies,  Consider  both  what  ye  have  done  (actively,  Lam 
en  tat  ions  8.  40)  and  what  ye  have  suffered  (passively 
[Jerome.]  Ponder  earnestly  whether  ye  have  gained  b; 
seeking  self  at  the  sacrifice  of  God.  ••  Nothing  has  pros 
pered  with  you  whilst  neglecting  your  duty  to  God.  Tbj 
punishment  corresponds  to  the  sin.  They  thought  to 
cape  poverty  by  not  building,  but  keeping  their  mone; 
to  themselves;  God  brought  It  on  them  for  not  bulldlnj 
(Proverbs  13.  7;  11.  24;  Matthew  6.  33).  Instead  of  cheat! 
lug  God,  they  had  been  only  cheating  themselves,  jn 
clothe  .  .  .  bat  .  .  .  none  warm — through  lusufficlencj 
of  olothing ;  as  ye  are  unable  through  poverty  from  failun 
of  your  crops  to  purchase  sufficient  clothing.  The  verb) 
are  Infinitive,  Implying  a  continued  state:  "  Ye  have  sown 
and  been  bringing  in  but  little;  ye  have  been  eating,  bv 
not  to  being  satisfied;  ye  have  been  drinking,  but  not  U 
being  filled;  ye  have  been  putting  on  olothes,  but  not  U 
being  warmed."  [Moore.]  Careful  consideration  of  God'i 
dealings  with  ue  will  indicate  God's  will  regarding 
The  events  of  life  are  the  hieroglyphics  In  which  God  re- 
cords His  feelings  towards  us,  the  key  to  which  Is  found 
In  the  Bible.  [Moore.]  wage*  .  .  ,  pat  .  .  .  Into  •  bag 
with  holes— proverbial  for  labour  and  money  spent 
profltlessly  (Zecharlah  8.  10;  cf.  Isaiah  55.  2;  Jeremiah  2 
18).  Contrast,  spiritually,  the  "bags  that  wax  not  old, 
the  treasure  In  heaven  that  falleth  not"  (Luke  12.  88); 
Through  the  dearness  of  necessaries,  those  who  wrought 
for  a  day's  wages  parted  with  them  at  once,  as  If  they 
had  pat  them  Into  a  bag  with  holes.  8.  Go  np  to  tat 
mountain— Moriah  [Rosbnmulleb];  Lebanon.  [Hen- 
derson.] Rather,  generally,  the  mountains  around,  now 
covered  with  wood,  the  growth  of  the  long  period  of  the 
captivity.  So  Nehemlah  8. 16,  "Go  forth  unto  the  mount,'', 
i.  «.,  the  neighbouring  hills.  [Maubkr.]  wood— Haggai 
specifies  this  as  being  the  first  necessary;  not  to  the  est 
elusion  of  other  materials.  Stones  also  were  doubtl 
needed.  That  the  old  walls  were  not  standing,  as  the  He- 
brew Interpreters  quoted  by  Jerome  state,  or  the  ne 
walls  partly  built,  appears  from  ch.  2.  18,  where  exprei 
mention  Is  made  of  laying  the  foundations,  I  will  take 
pleasure  In  It,  and  I  will  be  glorified — I  will  be  pro- 
pit tous  to  suppliants  In  It  (1  Kings  8. 80),  and  shall  receive 
the  honour  due  to  me  which  has  been  withheld.  In  ne- 
glecting the  temple,  which  Is  the  mirror  of  my  presence, 
ye  dishonour  me  [Calvin];  In  Its  being  built,  ye  shall 
glorify  me.  0.  Te  looked  for  much—  lit.,  Looked  so  as  to 
turn  your  eyes  to  much.  The  Hebrew  infinitive  here  ex- 
presses continued  looking.  Ye  hoped  to  have  your  store 
made  "  much"  by  neglecting  the  temple.  The  greater  wae 
your  greediness,  the  more  bitter  your  disappointment 
in  being  poorer  than  ever,  when  ye  brought  It  home, 
I  did  blow  upon  It — even  the  little  crop  brought  into 
your  barns  I  dissipated.  "  I  did  blow  npon,"  i.  «.,  I  scat- 
tered and  caused  to  perish  with  my  mere  breath,  as  scat- 
tered and  blighted  corn,  mine  house  .  .  .  his  own 
house — in  emphatic  antithesis,  ye  run — expressing  the 
keenness  of  every  one  of  them  In  pursuing  their  own  self- 
ish Interests.  Cf.  "run,"  Psalm  119.  82;  Proverbs  L  16, 
contrasted  with  their  apathy  about  God's  house.  Mb 
heaven  ...  Is  stayed  from  dew — lit.,  stays  itself.  Thna 
heaven  or  the  sky  Is  personified ;  Implying  that  Inani- 
mate nature  obeys  Jehovah's  will ;  and,  shocked  at  Hie 
people'"  disobedience,  withholds  its  goods  from  them  (ct 
Jeremiah  £  12, 13).  11.  1  called— what  the  "heavea"  and 
"earth,"  the  second  causes,  were  said  to  do  (t.  10),  being 
the  visible  Instruments,  Jehovah,  In  this  verse,  the  invisi- 
ble first  cause,  declares  to  be  His  doing.  He  "calls  for* 
famine,  *c,  as  instruments  of  His  wrath  (2  King*  8.  1 1 
Psalm  105.  16).  The  contrast  is  striking  between  toe 
prompt  obedience  of  these  material  agendas,  and  <?;• 
slothful  disobedience  of  living  men.  His  people,    drewght 
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-Hebrew,  Choreb,  like  In  sound  to  Chart ib,  "waste"  (v.  4, 
I),  said  of  God's  house;  Implying  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  sin  and  1  Us  punishment.  Ye  have  let  my  house 
be  waste,  and  I  will  send  on  all  that  Is  yours  a  wasting 
drought.  This  would  affect  not  merely  the  "corn,"  Ac, 
but  also  "  men"  and  "cattle,"  who  mmt  perish  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  "corn,"  4c,  lost  by  the  d. -ought,  labour  or 
the  hand* — all  the  fruits  of  lands,  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards, obtained  by  labour  of  the  hands  (Deuteronomy  28. 
0  -  Psalm  78.  46).  12.  remnant  of  the  people— all  those 
wto  have  returned  from  the  exile  (Zecharlah  8.  6).  as 
,  .  .  God  sent  htm— according  to  all  that  Jehovah  had 
•njolned  him  to  speak.  But  as  it  Is  not  till  (v.  14)  after 
Haggal's  second  message  (v.  13)  that  the  people  actually 
obeyed,  Maukkk  translates  here,  "hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  "  and  Instead  of  "as,"  "because  the  Lord  had 
sent  him."  However,  English  Version  rightly  represents 
their  purpose  of  obedience  as  obedience  In  God's  eyes  al- 
ready, though  not  carried  Into  effect  till  v.  14.  13.  the 
Lord's  measenger— so  the  priests  (Malachl  2.  7)  are  called 
(cf.  Galatlans  4.  14;  2  Peter  1.  21).  In  the  Lord's  message 
—by  the  Lord's  authority  and  commission  :  on  the  Lord's 
embassage.  I  am  with  yon— (Matthew  28.  20.)  On  the 
people  showing  the  mere  disposition  to  obey,  even  before 
they  actually  set  to  work,  God  passes  at  once  from  the  re- 
proving tone  to  that  of  tenderness.  He  hastens  as  It  were 
to  forget  their  former  unfaithfulness,  and  to  assure  them, 
when  obedient,  that  He  both  is  and  will  be  with  them: 
Hebrew,  "  1  with  you !"  God's  presence  Is  the  best  of 
blessings,  for  It  includes  all  others.  This  Is  the  sure 
guarantee  of  their  success,  how  many  soever  their  foes 
might  be  (Romans  8.  81).  Nothing  more  Inspirits  men 
and  rouses  them  from  torpor,  than,  when  relying  on  the 
promises  of  Divine  aid,  they  have  a  sure  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful issae.  [CALVIN.]  14.  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit 
of,  &c. — God  gave  them  alacrity  and  perseverance  In  the 
good  work,  though  slothful  In  themselves.  Every  good 
impulse  and  revival  of  religion  is  the  dlreot  work  of  God 
by  His  Spirit,  came  and  did  'work — collac'vOd  ihe  wood 
and  stones  and  other  materials  (cf.  v.  8)  for  the  work.  Not 
actually  built  or  "  laid  the  (secondary)  foundations"  of  the 
temple,  for  this  was  not  done  till  three  months  after, 
■fa.,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  (ch.  2. 18). 
[Grotius.]  IS.  four  and  twentieth  day — twenty-three 
days  after  the  first  message  of  Haggal  (v.  1). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-t.  Second  Phophkct.  The  people,  discouraged  at 
the  inferiority  of  this  temple  to  Solomon's,  are  encouraged 
mevertheless  to  persevere,  because  God  is  with  them,  and  this 
house  by  its  connection  with  Messiah's  kingdom  shall  have  a 
glory  far  above  that  of  gold  and  silver.  1.  seventh  month— 
Of  the  Hebrew  year ;  In  the  second  year  of  Darius'  reign 
(ch.  1.  1);  not  quite  a  month  after  they  had  begun  the 
work  (ch.  1. 15).  This  prophecy  was  very  little  before  that 
Of  Zecharlah.  S.  "Who  is  left .  .  .  that  saw  .  .  .  nrst  glory 
—Many  elders  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
the  second  temple  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  (Ezra  3. 
13, 13)  in  all  Its  glory,  wept  at  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
rough  and  unpromising  appearance  of  the  former  In  Its 
beginnings.  From  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  to 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  date  of  Haggal's 
prophecy,  was  a  space  of  seventy  years  (Zecharlah  1.  12); 
and  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  or  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
fifty-two  years ;  so  that  the  elders  might  easily  remember 
the  first  temple.  The  Jews  note  five  points  of  Inferiority : 
The  absence  from  the  second  temple  of  (1.)  the  sacred  fire ; 
i*.)  the  Sbeklnah  ;  (8.)  the  ark  and  cherubim;  (4.)  the  Urim 
and  Thuniii'iin;  (6.)  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  connec- 
tion of  it  with  Messiah  more  than  counterbalanced  all 
these ;  for  He  Is  the  antitype  to  all  the  five  (v.  9).  how  do 
fa  sea  it  n«w  T— God's  estimate  of  things  Is  very  different 
(rem  man's  (Zecharlah  8.  6;  cf.  1  Samuel  14.  7).  However 
«r>w  their  estimate  of  the  present  temple  ("  it")  from  Its 
Mtward  inferiority,  God  holds  it  superior  (Zecharlah  4. 
til;  1  Corinthians  L  27,  28).  *.  *•  strong;  .  .  .  far  I  an> 
w*v&   ;  •«  -The  greatest  strength  Is  to  have  Jehovah  with 


us  as  our  strength.  Not  In  man's  "  might,'  but  In  that  oi 
God's  8pirlt  (Zechart&h  4.  6).  6.  According  to  the  war* 
that  —  lit.,  "(I  am  with  you)  the  word  (or  thing)  which  ) 
covenanted;"  i.e.,  I  am  with  you  as  I  covenanted  with 
you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt  (Exodus  19.  5,  6;  34.  10,  11). 
The  covenant  promise  of  God  to  the  elect  people  at  SI  nai  In 
an  additional  motive  for  their  persevering.  The  Hebrer* 
for  to  "covenant"  Is  lit.  to  cut,  alluding  to  the  sacrificial 
victims  cut  In  ratification  of  a  covenant,  so — or,  and.  my 
Spirit  remalneth  among  you— to  strengthen  you  for  the 
work  (ch.  1. 14;  Zecharlah  4.  6).  The  inspiration  of  Haggal 
and  Zecharlah  at,  this  time  was  a  specimen  of  the  presence 
of  God's  Spirit  remaining  still  with  His  people,  as  He  had 
been  with  Moses  and  Israel  of  old  (Ezra  5.  1;  Isaiah  ftt.  II). 
6.  Yet  once,  It  is  a  little  while— or,  "(it  Is)  yet  a  little 
while."  The  Hebrew  for  "once"  expresses  the  indefinite 
article  a.  [Mauser.]  Or,  "It  is  yet  only  a  little  while" 
lit.,  one  little,  i.  e.,  a  single  brief  space  till  a  series  of  move- 
ments Is  to  begin,  viz.,  the  shakings  of  nations  soon  ir 
begin  which  are  to  end  In  the  advent  of  Messiah,  "  Lje  de- 
sire of  all  nations."  [Moore.]  The  shaking  of  nations  Im- 
plies Judgments  of  wrath  on  the  foes  of  God's  people,  tc 
precede  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  peace  (Isaiah  13.  13). 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  but  the  scalToldiug  for 
God's  spiritual  temple,  to  be  thrown  down  when  theli 
purpose  Is  accomplished.  The  transitorinessof  all  that  It 
earthly  should  lead  men  to  seek  "peace"  in  Messiahs 
everlasting  kingdom  (v.  9;  Hebrews  12.  27,  28).  [Moork. 
The  Jews  In  Haggal's  times  hesitated  ahont  going  forward 
with  the  work,  through  dread  of  the  world-power,  Medo- 
Persia,  Influenced  by  the  craft  of  Samaria.  The  prophet 
assures  them  this  and  all  other  world-powers  are  to  fall 
before  Messiah,  who  Is  to  be  associated  with  this  temple; 
therefore  they  need  fear  naught.  So  Hebrews,  12. 26,  which 
quotes  this  passage;  the  apostle  compares  the  heavier 
punishment  which  awaits  the  disobedient  under  the  New 
Testament  with  that  which  met  such  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. At  the  establishment  of  the  Slnaitlc  covenant, 
only  the  earth  was  shaken  to  introduce  it,  but  now  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  things  are  to  be  shaken,  i.  e.,  along  with 
prodigies  in  the  world  of  nature,  all  kingdoms  that  stand 
In  the  way  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  "which  cannot  be 
shaken,"  are  to  be  upturned  (Daniel  2.  35,  44  ;  Matthew  21. 
44).  Hebrews  12.  27,  "  Yet  once  more,"  favours  B^nglish  Ver- 
sion. St.  Paul  condenses  together  the  two  verses  of  Hag- 
gat  (v.  6,  7,  and  21,22),  Implying  that  it  was  one  and  the 
same  shaking,  of  which  the  former  verses  of  Haggal  de- 
note the  beginning,  the  latter  the  end.  The  shaking  began 
Introductory  to  the  first  advent ;  It  will  be  finished  at  the 
second.  Concerning  the  former,  cf.  Matthew  3.  17;  27.  51 ; 
28.  2;  Acts  2.  2;  4.81;  concerning  the  latter,  Matthew  24.  7; 
Revelation  16.  20;  18.  20;  20. 11.  [Bengei,.]  There  Is  scarcely 
a  prophecy  of  Messiah  In  the  Old  Testament  which  does 
not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  refer  to  His  second  coming. 
[Sir  I.  Newton.]  Psalm  68.  8  mentions  the  luxmens  drop- 
ping near  the  mountain  (Sinai) ;  but  Haggal  speaks  of  the 
whole  created  heavens:  "  Wait  only  a  little  while,  thonitb 
the  promised  event  Is  not  apparent,  yet,  for  soon  will  <Jo<1 
change  things  for  the  better :  do  not  stop  short  with  then 
preludes  and  fix  your  eyes  on  the  present  state  of  i.ttv 
temple."  [Calvin.]  God  shook  the  heaven  by  the  light- 
nings at  Stnal ;  the  earth,  that  it  should  give  forth  waters 
the  sea,  that  it  should  be  divided  asunder.  In  Christ'* 
time  God  shook  the  heaven,  when  He  spake  from  It ;  the 
earth,  when  it  quaked  ;  the  sea,  when  He  commanded  the 
winds  and  waves.  [Grotius.]  Cicero  records  at  the  tlm< 
of  Christ  the  silencing  of  the  heathen  oracles;  and  Dio, 
the  fall  of  the  idols  in  the  Roman  capitol.  1.  shake—  not 
convert;  but  cause  that  agitation  which  Is  to  precede  Mes- 
siah's coming  as  the  healer  of  the  nations'  agitations.  The 
previous  shaking  shall  cause  the  yearning  "desire"  for 
the  Prince  of  peace.  Hoohe,  Ac,  translate,  "the  beauty," 
or  "the  desirable  things  (the  precious  glfU)  of  all  natloDi 
shall  come"  (Isaiah  60.  6,  11;  61.  6).  He  brings  these  ob- 
jections to  applying  "the  desire  of  all  nations"  to  Mes- 
siah. (L)  The  Hebrew  means  the  quaWs/,  not  the  U*n* 
desired,  viz.,  1U  desirableness  or  beauty.  But  the  abstraaf 
Is  often  put  for  the  conorete.    So  "  a  man  of  desires,"  i.  • 
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,ne  dented  or  desirable  (Margin,  Daniel  0.  23;  10.  3.  11).  (2.) 
Messiah  was  not  desired  by  all  nations,  but  "a  root  out 
erf  a  dry  ground,"  having  "  no  beauty  that  we  should  de- 
sit*  Ulm"  (Isaiah  53.  2).  But  what  Is  implied  Is  not  that 
Lho  nations  definitely  desired  Him,  but  that  He  was  the 
only  one  to  satisfy  the  yearning  desires  which  all  felt  un- 
consciously for  a  Saviour,  shown  in  their  painful  rites  and 
bloody  sacrifices.  Moreover,  whilst  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
desired  Him  not  (to  which  people  Isaiah  53.  2  refers),  the 
Gentiles,  who  are  plainly  pointed  out  by  "all  nations," 
accepted  Him;  and  so  to  them  He  was  peculiarly  de- 
sirable. (8.)  The  verb,  "shall  come,"  is  plural,  which  re- 
quires the  noun  to  be  understood  in  the  plural,  whereas 
If  Messiah  be  intended,  the  noun  Is  lingular.  But  when 
two  nouns  stand  together,  of  which  one  is  governed  by  the 
other,  the  verb  agrees  sometimes  in  number  with  the  latter, 
though  it  really  has  the  former  as  Its  nominative,  i.  «.,  the 
Hebrew  "come"  Is  made  in  number  to  agree  with  "na- 
tions," though  really  agreeing  with  "  the  desire."  Besides, 
Messiah  may  be  described  as  realizing  in  Himself  at  His 
jomlug  "  the  desire*  (the  noun  expressing  collectively  the 
plural)  of  all  nations;"  whence  the  verb  Is  plural.  So  In 
.Song  of  Solomon,  5.  16,  "He  Is  altogether  lovely,"  in  the 
Hebrew  the  same  word  aa  here,  "all  desire*,"  i.  «.,  alto- 
gether desirable,  or  the  object  of  desires.  (4.)  Ver.  8,  "The 
silver  is  mine,"  <tc,  accords  with  the  translation,  "the 
choice  things  of  all  nations"  shall  be  brought  in.  But  the 
eighth  verse  harmonizes  quite  as  well  with  English  Ver- 
turn  of  v.  7,  as  the  note  on  v.  8  will  show.  (5.)  LXX.  and 
Syriac  versions  agree  with  Mooke's  translation.  But  Vul- 
gate confirms  English  Version.  So  early  Jewish  Rabbis 
before  Jkbome's  time.  Plato,  Alcibiade*  2,  shows  the 
yearning  of  the  Gentiles  after  a  spiritual  deliverer:  "It 
Is  therefore  necessary,"  says  Alclblades  on  the  sub- 
ject of  acceptable  worship,  "to  wait  until  One  teach  us 
how  we  ought  to  behave  towards  the  gods  and  men." 
AJciblades  replies,  "When  shall  that  time  arrive,  and 
who  shall  that  Teacher  be  T  For  most  glad  would  I  be  to 
see  such  a  man."  The  "good  tidings  of  great  Joy"  were 
"  to  all  people  "  (Luke  2.  10).  The  Jews,  and  those  In  the 
adjoining  nations  Instructed  by  thera,  looked  for  ShiUth 
to  come  unto  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  was  to  be, 
from  Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis  49.  10).  The  early  patri- 
archs. Job  (Job  19.  25-27;  33.  23-26)  and  Abraham  (John  8. 
jft;,  de sired  Him.  All  this  house  with  glory — (v.  9.)  As 
the  first  temple  was  filled  with  the  cloud  of  glory,  the 
symbol  of  God  (1  Kings  8.  11 ;  2  Chronioles  5.  14),  so  this 
second  temple  was  filled  with  the  "glory  "  of  God  (John 
1.  14)  veiled  in  the  flesh  (as  it  were  In  the  cloud)  at  Christ's 
flrst  coming,  when  He  entered  it  and  performed  miracles 
there  (Matthew  21. 12-14);  but  that "  glory  "  is  to  be  revealed 
sit  His  second  coming,  as  this  prophecy  in  its  ulterior 
reference  foretells  (Malachl  8.  1).  The  Jews  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  all  expected  Messiah  would  appear 
In  the  second  temple.  Since  that  time  they  Invent  various 
forced  and  false  interpretations  of  such  plain  Messianic 
prophecies.  §.  The  silver  la  mine — (Job  41.  11 ;  Psalm 
50.  12.)  Ye  are  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  these  pre- 
cious metals  In  the  adorning  of  this  temple,  as  compared 
with  the  first  temple  :  If  I  pleased  I  could  adorn  this  tem- 
ple with  them,  but  I  will  adorn  It  with  a  "  glory  "  (v.  7,  9) 
(ar  more  precious,  viz.,  with  the  presence  of  my  Divine  Son 
in  His  veiled  glory  flrst,  and  at  His  second  coming  with 
His  revealed  glory,  accompanied  with  outward  adorn- 
ment of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  golden  covering 
within  and  without  put  on  by  Herod  is  the  type.  Then 
shall  the  nations  bring  offerings  of  those  precious  metals 
which  ye  now  miss  so  much  (Isaiah  2.  S;  60.  3,  6,  7;  Ezekiel 
18.  2,  4,  5;  44.  4).  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  shall  be  similarly 
adorned,  but  shall  need  "no  temple"  (Revelation  21. 10- 
12).  Of.  1  Corinthians  8.  12,  where  gold  and  tilver  represent 
the  most  precious  things  (Zecharlah  2.  5).  The  Inward 
Slory  of  New  Testament  redemption  far  exceeds  the  out- 
ward glory  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  So,  In  the 
Base  of  the  Individual  poor  believer,  God,  If  He  pleased, 
*onld  bestow  gold  and  silver,  but  He  bestows  far  belter 
ireaiturea,  the  possession  of  which  might  be  endangered 
»y  that  of  the  former  (J  tines  2.  6).  8.  The  glory  of  this 
"14 
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through  the  presence  of  Messiah,  in  whose  Jum  u  given  t\ 
UglU  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  oj  God  f  2  (.'<».  mutatis  1. 1 
cf.  Hebrews  1.  2),  and  who  said  of  Himself, '  in  this  plaoi 
is  one  greater  than  the  temple"  (Matthew  12.  6),  and  win 
"sat  dally  teaching  in  It"  (Matthew  26.  55).  Though  Zerut> 
babel's  temple  was  taken  down  to  the  fonudatlons  whei 
Herod  rebuilt  the  temple,  the  latter  was  considered,  In  I 
religious  point  of  view,  as  not  a  third  temple,  but  vlrtuallj 
the  second  temple,  In  thla  place  .  .  .  peace — via.,  at  Jem 
salem,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  sea. 
was  the  temple:  where  Messiah  "made  peace  througt 
the  blood  of  His  cross"  (Uolossians  1.  20).  Thus  thi 
"glory"  consists  In  this  "peace."  This  peace  begins  bj 
the  removal  of  the  difficulty  In  the  way  of  the  Just  Got 
accepting  the  guilty  (Psalm  85.8,10;  Isaiah  9.6,7;  53.5 
Zecharlah  6.  13;  2  Corinthians  6.  18,  19);  then  it  create* 
peace  in  the  sinner's  own  heart  (Isaiah  57.  19;  Acta  10.  86 
Romans  5.  1;  14.  17;  Epheslaus  2.  13-17;  Pniiipplans  4.  7) 
then  peace  In  the  whole  earth  (Mlcah  5.  5;  Luke  2  14) 
First  peace  between  God  and  man,  then  between  man  anc 
God,  then  between  man  and  man  (Isaiah  2.4;  Hosea  2 
18;  Zecharlah  9.  10).  As  "Shlloh"  (Genesis  49.  10)  mean* 
peace,  this  verse  confirms  the  view  that  v.  7,  "the  desire 
of  all  nations,"  refers  to  Shiloh  or  Messiah,  foretold  In 
Genesis  49.  10. 

10-19.  Third  Prophecy.  Sacrifice*  i/nthout  obedience  (t* 
respect  to  Ood't  command  to  build  the  temple)  could  not  sanc- 
tify. Now  that  they  are  obedient,  Ood  will  blest  them,  though 
no  sign  i*  teen  of  fertility  as  yet.  10.  four  and  twentieth 
day  .  .  .  uiuth  month— three  days  more  than  twe 
mouths  from  the  second  prophecy  (v.  1) ;  In  the  month 
Chlsleu,  the  lunar  one  about  the  time  of  our  December. 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress  In  tha 
work  in  the  Interval  (v.  15-18).  11.  Ask  .  .  .  the  priests— 
Propose  this  question  to  them  on  the  law.  The  pries  la 
were  the  authorized  expounders  of  the  law  (Leviticus  10. 
11 ;  Deuteronomy  33.  10;  Ezekiel  44.  23;  Malachl  2.  7).  IS. 
"  Holy  flesh  "  (i.  «.,  the  flesh  of  a  sacrifice,  Jeremiah  11. 16), 
Indeed,  makes  holy  the  "skirt"  In  which  It  is  carried; 
but  that  "skirt"  caunot  Impart  Its  sanctity  to  any  thing 
beyond,  as  "  br*ad,"  <tc.  (Leviticus  6.  27).  This  Is  cited  to 
illustrate  the  principle,  that  a  sacrifice,  holy,  as  envelop- 
ing Divine  things  (Just  as  the  "skirt"  Is  "holy"  which 
euvelops  "  holy  "  flesh),  cannot  by  Its  Inherent  or  opw 
operatum  efficacy  make  holy  a  person  whose  dlsobedienoa, 
as  that  of  the  Jews  whilst  neglecting  God's  house,  mad* 
him  uuholy.  13.  Ou  the  other  hand,  a  legally  "unclean" 
person  Imparts  his  uncleanness  to  any  thing,  whereas  a 
legally  holy  thing  cannot  confer  Its  sanctity  on  an  "un- 
clean" person  (Numbers  19.  11, 13,  22).  Legal  sanctity  la 
not  so  readily  communicated  as  legal  impurity.  So  tha 
paths  to  sin  are  manifold  :  the  paths  to  holiness  one,  and 
that  one  of  difficult  access.  [Grotivjs.]  Oue  drop  of  filth 
will  defile  a  vase  of  water:  many  drops  of  water  will  not 
purify  a  vase  of  filth.  [Moore.]  14.  Then  ansvrereti 
Huggnl — rather,  "Then  Haggal  answered  (In  rejoinder  to 
the  priests'  answer)  and  said."  [Maurkr.]  So  Is  thla 
people — Heretofore  not  In  such  an  obedient  state  of  mind 
as  to  deserve  to  be  called  my  people  (Titus  1.  15).  Here  be 
applies  the  two  cases  just  stated.  By  case  flrst,  "  thU 
people"  is  not  made  "  holy  "  by  their  offerings  "there" 
(viz.,  on  the  altar  built  In  the  open  air,  under  Cyrus,  Ezra 
3.8);  though  the  ritual  sacrifice  can  ordinarily  sanotlf) 
outwardly  so  liar  as  it  reaches  (Hebrews  9. 13),  as  the  "  holj 
flesh"  sanctified  the  "skirt,"  yet  It  cannot  make  th* 
offerers  In  their  persons  and  all  their  works  acceptable  tc 
God,  because  lacking  the  spirit  of  obedience  (1  Samuel  la. 
22)  so  long  as  they  neglected  to  build  the  Lord's  house.  On 
the  contrary,  by  case  second,  they  made  "  unclean  "  theli 
very  offerings  by  being  unclean  through  "  dead  works' 
(disobedience),  Just  as  the  person  unclean  by  coutac! 
with  a  dead  body  Imparted  his  uncleauuetvt  to  ail  thai 
he  touched  (cf.  Hebrews  ».  14).  This  all  applies  to 
them  as  they  had  been,  not  as  they  are  now  that  Ihej 
have  begun  to  oliey ;  the  design  la  to  guard  then? 
against  falling  back  again.  The  "there"  points  to  Uu 
altar,  probably  in  view  of  the  audience  wi-ieh  the  prop** 
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at  stdareaaed.  lt».  oonsidor  —  Wi«,  lav  U  to  heart.  Fon- 
i«t  earnestly,  retracing  the  past  upward  (i.  e.,  back- 
ward), oomparlng  what  evils  Heretofore  befell  you 
before  ye  set  about  this  work,  with  the  present  time 
when  yoa  have  again  commenced  It,  and  when  In 
sonsequence  I  now  engage  to  "bless  you."  Hence  ye 
may  perceive  the  evils  of  disobedience  and  the  bless- 
ing of  obedience.  16.  Since  those  days  were— From  the 
fcUne  that  those  days  of  your  neglect  of  the  temple  work 
have  been,  when  one  came  lo  an  heap  of  twenty  meas- 
ares — <.  e.,  to  a  heap  which  he  had  expected  would  be  one  of 
twenty  measures,  there  were  but  ten.  iUty  vessels  out. 
vf  the  press — As  LXX.  translate  "measure,"  and  Vul- 
pate  "a  flagon,"  and  as  we  should  rather  expect  vat  than 
press,  Maukkk  translates  (omitting  vessels,  which  is 
oat  in  the  original),  "pwahs,"  or  "wine-measures." 
W.  Appropriated  from  Amos  4.  9,  whose  canoniclty  Is 
thus  sealed  by  Haggal's  Inspired  authority;  in  the  last 
tlause,  "turned,"  however,  has  to  be  supplied.  Ita 
omission  marking  by  the  elliptical  abruptness  ( "  yet 
fe  not  to  rue  1")  God's  displeasure.  Cf.  "  (let  hint  come) 
unto  me  !"  Moses  in  excitement  omitting  the  bracketed 
words  (Exodus  33.  36).  "Blasting"  results  from  ex- 
cessive drought;  "mildew,"  from  excessive  moisture. 
IS.  Resumed  from  v.  15  after  v.  16, 17,  that  the  blessing  In 
b.  19  may  stand  in  the  more  marked  contrast  with  the 
car  Be  in  v.  16, 17.  Affliction  will  harden  the  heart,  if  not 
referred  to  God  as  Its  author.  [Moors. J  even  from  the 
day  that  the  foundation  of  .  .  .  temple  was  laid— The 
first  foundation  beneath  the  earth  had  been  long  ago  laid 
bu  the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  535  B.  a  (Ezra  3.  10,  11);  the 
foundation  now  laid  was  the  secondary  one,  which,  above 
the  earth,  was  laid  on  the  previous  work.  [Tirinu8.J  Or, 
translate,  "From  this  day  on  which  the  temple  is  being 
bfptm,"  viz.,  on  the  foundations  long  ago  laid.  [Gbotics.J 
Maerkr  translates,  "  Consider  ,  . .  from  the  four  and  twen- 
tieth day  .  .  .  to  (the  time  which  has  elapsed)  from  the 
flay  on  which  the  foundation  .  .  .  was  laid."  The  Hebrew 
supports  English  Version,  19.  Is  the  seed  yet  in  the  barn  1 
—Implying,  It  is  not.  It  has  been  already  sown  this  month, 
•md  there  are  no  more  signs  of  Its  bearing  a  good  crop, 
asuch  less  of  its  being  safely  stored  in  the  barn,  than  there 
-vera  In  the  past  season,  when  there  was  such  a  failure; 
yet  I  promise  to  you  from  this  day  (emphatically  marking 
by  the  repetition  the  connection  of  the  blessing  with  the 
U<ty  of  their  obedience)  a  Messing  in  an  abundant  harvest 


Bo  also  the  vine,  <ro.,  *hlch  herelofoie  have  borne  little oi 
nothing,  shall  he  blessed  with  productiveness.  Tims  I; 
will  be  made  evident  that  the  blessing  Is  due  to  me,  nrrt 
to  nature.  We  may  trust  God's  promise  to  bless  us, 
though  we  see  no  visible  sign  of  its  rulnlinent(Habakkus 
2.  3). 

20-23.  Koukth  Prophecy.  God' '« promise  through  Zerub- 
babel  to  Israel  of  safety  in  the  coining  commotions.  20.  th» 
month— the  ninth  in  the  second  year  of  Darius.  The 
same  date  as  Prophecy  III.  (v.  10).  ill.  to  Zerubbabel— 
Perhaps  Zerubbabel  had  asked  as  to  the  convulsions  fore- 
told (v.  6,  7).  This  is  the  reply :  The  Jews  had  been  led  to 
fear  that  these  convulsions  would  destroy  their  national 
existence.  Zerubbabel,  therefore,  us  their  civil  leader  an(* 
representative  Is  addressed,  not  .Joshua,  their  religion* 
leader.  Messiah  is  the  autitypical  Zerubbabel,  their  na- 
tional Representative  and  King,  with  whom  God  tht 
Father  makes  the  covenant  wherein  they,  as  identified 
with  Him,  are  assured  of  safety  In  God's  electing  love  (ef 
v.  23,  "  will  make  thee  as  a  signet;"  "  1  have  chosen  thee  "\ 
shake  .  .  .  heavena— (Note,  v.  6,  7.)  Violent  political  con- 
vulsions accompanied  with  physical  prodigies  (Matthew 
24.  7,  29).  22.  All  other  world-kingdoms  are  to  be  over- 
thrown to  make  way  for  Christ's  uulversal  klngdoa? 
(Daniel  2.  44).  War -chariots  are  to  give  place  to  His  reigo 
of  peace  (Micah  5.  10;  Zecharlah  9.  10).  23.  take  thee— 
under  my  protection  and  to  promote  thee  and  thy  people 
to  honour  (Psalm  78.  70).  a  signet— (Song  of  Solomon  8.  6 , 
Jeremiah  22.  24.)  A  ring  with  a  seal  on  it;  the  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  owner;  generally  of  precious  stone* 
and  gold,  Ac,  and  much  valued.  Being  worn  on  the 
finger,  It  was  an  object  of  constant  regard.  In  all  which 
points  of  view  the  theocratic  people,  and  their  represen- 
tative, Zerubbabel  the  type,  and  Messiah  his  descendant 
the  Antitype,  are  regarded  by  God.  The  safety  of  Israel  to 
the  end  Is  guaranteed  In  Messiah,  In  whom  God  hath 
chosen  them  as  His  own  (Isaiah  42.  1 ;  43.  10;  44.  1 ;  49.  8). 
Bo  the  spiritual  Israel  Is  sealed  in  their  covenant-head  by 
His  Spirit  (2  Corinthians  1.  20,  22;  Ephesians  1.  4,  13,  14). 
All  is  ascribed,  not  to  the  merits  of  Zerubbabel,  but  to 
God's  gratuitous  choice.  Christ  Is  the  "signet"  on  God'* 
hand :  always  In  the  Father's  presence,  ever  pleasing  in 
his  sight.  The  signet  of  an  Eastern  monarch  was  the  sign 
of  delegated  authority;  so  Christ  (Matthew  28.  18;  John  & 
22,23). 


ZECHARIAH 

INTRODUCTION. 


Tm  name  Xeehariah  means  one  whom  Jehovah  reriierntxr* :  a  common  name,  four  others  of  the  name  occurring  In 
the  Old  Testament.  Like  Jeremiah  *nd  E*eklel,  he  was  a  priest  a*  well  as  a  prophet,  which  adapt*  Him  for  the  sacer- 
dotal character  of  some  of  his  prophecies  (ch.  <%.  IS).  He  is  called  "the  son  of  Barachlah  the  son  of  Iddo"  (ch.  L  1); 
but  simply  "the  son  of  Iddo"  (Ezra  5.  1  ;  6.  14).  Probably  his  lather  died  when  he  was  young,  and  hence,  as  some- 
times oocurs  In  Jewish  genealogies,  he  is  called  "  the  son  of  Iddo,"  his  grandfather.  Iddo  wa«  one  of  the  priests  who 
returned  to  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  from  Babylon  (Nehemlah  12.  4). 

Zecharlah  entered  early  on  his  prophetic  functions  (ch.  2.  4);  only  two  months  later  than  Haggal,  In  the  second  yeai 
oef  Darius' reign,  520  B.  u.  The  design  of  both  prophets  was  to  encourage  the  people  and  their  religious  uod  civil 
loaders,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  In  their  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple,  after  the  Interruption  caused  by  the  Hamar- 
Vtans  (see  Introduction  to  Haggal).  Zecharlah  does  so  especially  by  unfolding  In  detail  the  glorious  future  in  connection 
with  the  present  depressed  appearance  of  the  theocracy,  and  its  visible  symbol,  the  temple.  He  must  have  been  very 
young  In  leaving  Babylonia,  where  he  was  born.  The  Zecharlah,  son  of  Barachlah,  mentioned  by  our  Lord  (Mat- 
thew 23.  85)  as  slain  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  must  have  been  the  one  called  the  son  of  Jehoiada  lu  2  Chron- 
icles 34. 21,  who  so  perished :  the  same  person  often  had  two  names  ;  and  our  Lord,  in  referring  to  the  Hebreu>  Bible,  of 
which  2  Chronicles  is  the  last  book,  would  naturally  mention  the  last  martyr  in  the  Hebrew  order  of  the  canon,  as  H* 
bad  Instanced  Abel  as  the  first.  Owing  to  Matthew  27.  9  quoting  Zecharlah  11.  12, 13  as  the  words  ol  Jeremiah,  Mkdi 
doubts  the  authenticity  of  chs.  9.,  10.,  U.,  12.,  13.,  14.,  and  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah :  he  thinks  that  these  chapters  wer« 
mot  found  till  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  being  approved  by  Zecharlah,  were  added  to  his  prophecies,  a* 
Avar's  Proverbs  were  added  to  those  of  Solomon.  All  the  oldest  authorities,  except  two  MSS.  of  the  old  Italian  or 
Pre-vuhjate  version,  read  "Jeremiah  "  in  Matthew  27.  9.  The  quotation  there  is  not  to  the  letter  copied  from  Zeoha 
riah     Jeremiah  18,  1  2-  82.  6-12,  may  also  have  been  In  the  mind  of  Matthew,  and  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  Zertiartah 
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whence  the  former  mentions  Jeremiah.  Hknostenbkro  similarly  thinks  tt*t  Matthew  names  Jeremiah,  rather  tttM 
gechariah,  to  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  Zecharlah's  prophecy  Is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  fearful  oracle  tn  Jere- 
miah la.  and  19.,  to  be  fulfilled  In  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Jtremlah  had  already,  by  the  Image  of  a  pot- 
ter's vessel,  portrayed  their  ruin  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  Invasion  ;  and  as  7>eh:*rlKb.  -virtually  repeats  this  threat,  to  b* 
Inflicted  again  under  Messiah  for  the  nation's  rejection  of  Him,  St.  Matthew,  virtually,  by  mentioning  Jeremiah,  In* 
plies  that  the  "  field  of  blood,"  now  bought  by  "  the  reward  of  iniquity  "  in  the  valley  of  Hlnnom,  was  long  ago  a  scent 
of  prophetic  doom  In  which  awful  disaster  had  been  symbolically  predicted:  that  the  present  purchase  of  that  fleM 
with  the  traitor's  price  renewed  the  prophecy  and  revived  the  curse — a  curse  pronounced  of  old  by  Jeremiah,  snd  ones 
fulfilled  in  the  Babylonian  siege— a  curse  reiterated  by  Zechariah,  and  again  to  be  verified  in  the  Roman  desolation. 
Lightfoot  (referring  to  B.  Bathka  and  Kimchi),  less  probably,  thinks  the  third  division  of  Scripture,  the  prophets, 
began  with  Jeremiah,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  prophets  is  thus  quoted  by  the  name  "  Jereiulah."  The  mention 
of  "  Ephraim  "  and  "  Israel  "  in  these  chapters  as  distinct  from  Judah,  does  not  prove  that  the  prophecy  was  written 
whilst  the  ten  tribes  existed  as  a  separate  kingdom.  It  rather  implies  that  hereafter  not  only  Judah,  but  the  tea 
tribes  also,  shall  be  restored,  the  earnest  of  which  was  given  in  the  numbers  out  of  the  ten  tribes  who  returned  with 
their  brethren  the  Jews  from  captivity  under  Cyrus.  There  is  nothing  in  these  characters  to  imply  that  a  king 
reigned  1u  Judah  at  that  time.  The  editor  of  the  Hebrew  canon  joined  these  chapters  to  Zechariah.  not  to  Jeremiah  ;  th« 
LXX.,  800  years  b.  c,  confirm  this. 

The  prophecy  consists  of  four  parts:  (I.)  Introductory,  ch.  1.  1-6.    (II.) Symbolical,  ch.  1.  7,  to  the  end  of  ch.  6.,  con-i 
talnlng  nine  visions ;  all  these  were  vouchsafed  in  one  night,  and  are  of  a  symbolical  character.    (III.)  Didactic,  oh.  7. 
»nd  8.,  containing  an  answer  to  a  query  of  the  Bethelltes  concerning  a  certain  feast.    And  (IV.)  Prophetic,  ch.  9.  to  thu 
end.    These  six  last  chapters  predict  Alexander's  expedition  along  the  west  coast  of  Palestine  to  Egypt :  God's  pro- 
tection of  the  Jews,  both  at  that  time  and  under  the  Maccabees:  the  advent,  sufferings,  and  reign  of  Messiah  :  th* 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Rome,  and  dissolution  of  the  Jews'  polity:  their  conversion  and  restoration  :  the  over- 
throw of  the  wicked  confederacy  which  assail  them  in  Canaan,  and  the  Gentiles'  Joining  tn  their  holy  worship; 
[Henderson.]    The  difference  In  style  between  the  former  and  the  latter  chapters  ts  due  to  the  difference  of  subject 
the  flrst  six  chapters  being  of  a  symbolical  and  peculiar  character,  whilst  the  poetical  styio  of  the  concluding  chapter) 
to  adapted  admirably  to  the  subject*  treated  of.    The  titles  (ch.  9. 1 ;  12.  1)  accord  with  the  prophetic  matter  which  fol 
lows;  nor  is  It  necessary  for  unity  of  authorship  that  the  Introductory  formulas  occurring  in  the  flrst  eight  chapten 
should  occur  In  the  last  six.    The  non -reference  In  the  last  six  chapters  to  the  completion  of  the  temple  and  the  Jew*  j 
restoration  after  the  captivity  Is  Jost  what  we  should  expect,  If,  as  seems  likely,  these  chapters  were  written   loni 
after  the  completion  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews'  polity  after  the  captivity,  in  circumstances  dlf  | 
ferent  from  those  which  engaged  the  prophet  when  he  wrote  the  earlier  chapters. 

The  style  varies  with  the  subject:  at  one  time  conversational,  at  another  poetical.  His  symbols  are  t,r»lgic*ticai. 
And  -re  therefore  accompanied  with  explanations.  His  prose  is  like  that  of  Ezekiel,  diffuse,  uniform,  and  repetitions 
The  rhythm  is  somewhat  unequal,  and  the  parallelisms  are  not  altogether  symmetrical.  Still,  there  is  found  oftei 
much  of  the  elevation  met  with  in  the  earlier  prophets,  and  a  general  congrulty  between  the  style  and  the  subjects  i 
Graphic  vividness  Is  his  peculiar  merit.  Chaldrelsms  occur  occasionally.  Another  special  characteristic  of  Zeoha-f*/ 
Is  his  introduction  of  spiritual  beings  into  his  prophetic  scenes. 


fHAPTFR  T  "Your  fathers  have  perished,  as  was  foretold;  and  theu 
^  "  A.  .r  I  XiXfc  i.  Ikte  ongnt  to  warn  you.  But  you  may  say,  The  prophet* 
Ver.  1-17.  Introductory  Exhortation  to  Rbpknt-  too  are  dead.  I  grant  it,  but  still  my  words  do  not  die; 
ance.  The  Visions—  The  man  among  the  myrtle*:  Com-  though  dead,  their  prophetical  words  from  me  fulfllles 
farting  erj>lanation  by  the  angel,  an  encouragement  to  the  against  your  father*,  are  not  dead  with  them.  Bewara 
Jew*  to  build  the  city  and  temple :  The  four  horns  and  four  then,  lest  ye  share  their  fate."  6.  statute*— my  deter- 
artificers.  1.  See  Introduction,  i.  God  fulfilled  His  threats  mined  purposes  to  punish  for  sin.  which  I  commanded 
against  your  fathers;  beware,  then,  lest  by  disregarding  my  servant*— viz.,  to  announce  to  your  fathers,  did  they 
His  voice  by  me,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  former  proph-  not  take  hold— i.  e.,  overtake,  as  a  foe  overtakes  one  flee- 
ets,  ye  suffer  like  them.  The  special  object  Zechariah  lng.  they  returned— turning  from  their  former  self-sat- 
alms  at  is  that  they  should  awake  from  their  selflsh  neg-  lsfactlon,  they  recognized  their  punishment  as  that  which 
llgence  to  obey  God's  command  to  rebuild  His  temple  God's  prophets  had  foretold,  thought  to  do — t.  e.,  decreed 
(Haggai  1.  4-8).  sore  displeased  —Hebrew,  "displeased  to  do.  Cf.  with  this  verse  Lamentations  2.  17.  our  ways 
with  a  displeasure,"  i.  e„  vehemently,  with  no  common  —evil  ways  (Jeremiah  4.  18;  17.  10;  23.2).  7.  The  general 
displeasure,  exhibited  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jews'  city  plan  of  the  nine  following  visions  (ch.  1.  8  to  end  of  ch.  8.1 
and  in  their  captivity.  3.  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts — a  is  flrst  to  present  the  symbol,  then,  on  a  question  being 
phrase  frequent  In  Haggal  and  Zechariah,  Implying  God's  put,  to  subjoin  the  Interpretation.  Though  the  visions 
boundless  resources  and  universal  power,  so  as  to  inspire  are  distinct,  they  form  one  grand  whole,  presented  in  on* 
'he  Jews  with  confidence  to  work.  Turn  ye  unto  me  night  to  the  prophet's  mind,  two  or  three  months  after  th« 
.  .  .  and  1  will  turn— i.  e.,  and  then,  as  the  sure  conse-  prophet's  flrst  commission  (v.  1).  Sebat  —  the  eleventh 
quence,  "  I  will  turn  unto  you"  (Malachi  3.  7;  James  4.  8;  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  from  the  new  moon  in  Feb- 
"A.  also  Jeremiah  3. 12;  E/.eklel  18. SO;  Mlcah  7. 19).  Though  ruary  to  the  new  moon  In  March.  The  term  is  Chaldee, 
God  hath  brought  you  back  from  captivity,  yet  this  state  meaning  a  shoot,  viz.,  the  month  when  trees  begin  to  shoot 
will  not  long  last  unless  ye  are  really  converted.  God  or  bud.  8.  by  night— the  Jews  begin  their  day  with  sun- 
has  heavier  scourges  ready,  and  has  begun  to  give  symp-  set;  therefore  the  night  Is  meant  which  preceded  th* 
toms  of  displeasure  [Calvin],  (Haggal  1.  6).  4.  Be  ye  not  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  (v.  7).  a  man— Jehovah, 
as  your  fathers— The  Jews  boasted  of  their  fathers ;  but  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  manifested  in  man'* 
be  shows  that  their  fathers  were  refractory,  and  that  an-  form,  an  earnest  of  the  Incarnation  ;  called  the  "angel  of 
Blent  example  and  long  usage  will  not  Justify  disobedl-  Jehovah"  (v.  11,  12),  "Jehovah  the  angel  of  the  covenant'' 
ence  (2  Chronicles  86.  15,  18).  the  former  prophets— those  (Malachi  3.  1;  cf.  Genesis  16.  7  with  v.  18;  22.  11  with  v.  12; 
who  lived  before  the  captivity.  It  aggravated  their  guilt  Exodus  8.  2  with  v.  4).  Being  at  once  Divine  and  human, 
that,  not  only  had  they  the  law,  but  had  been  often  called  He  must  be  God  and  man  in  one  person,  riding — Imply* 
to  repent  by  God'*  prophet*.  ».  Yo»r  fathers  .  .  .  and  ing  swiftness  In  executing  God's  will  In  His  provldenos; 
the  prophet*,  do  they  live  t»r  evert— In  contrast  to  hastening  to  help  His  people,  red  horse — the  colour  that 
■inv  words"  to.  6),  which  "endure  for  ever"  (1  Peter  I.  25).  represents  bloodshed:  implying  vengeance  to  be  infl.ct**} 
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na  tiie  foes  of  Israel  (cf.  2  Kings  s.  22;  Isaiah  6.1.  1,  2  ;  Rev- 
elation 4.  4);  also  /tons  teai.  among  the  myrtle  trees— 
iTWtiol  of  the  Jewish  Church:  not  a  stately  cedar,  hat 
s  lowly  though  fragrant  myrtle.  It  was  its  depressed 
■tale  that  caused  tu»  Jews  to  despond;  this  vision  is 
tw.'.gned  to  cheer  them  with  better  hopes.  The  uucre- 
»Uvi  angel  of  Jehovah's  presence  standing  (as  His  abldlng- 
■isoe,  Psalm  122.  14)  among  them.  Is  a  guarantee  for  her 
m.ti  ty,  lowly  though  she  now  be.  in  the  bottom — In  a  low 
piac-e  or  bottom  of  a  river;  alluding  to  Babylon  near  the 
nvbis  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  scene  of  Judith's  cap- 
tivity. The  myrtle  delights  in  low  places  and  the  banks 
«rf  waters.  [Pkjchellus.]  Mipkkr  translates,  from  a  dif- 
ferent root,  "  in  a  shady  place."  red  horses — i.  e.,  horsemen 
mounted  cm  red  horses ;  v.  10,  11,  confirms  this  view. 
speckled  .  .  .  white—  the  white  Implies  triumph  and  vic- 
tory for  Judah;  "speckled"  (from  a  root  to  Intertwine), 
s  combination  of  the  two  colours  white  and  red  (bay 
[Mookx)),  implies  a  state  of  things  mixed,  partly  prosper- 
ous, partly  otherwise  [Hkndkrsok);  or,  the  connection 
of  the  wrath  (answering  to  the  "  red")  about  to  fall  on  the 
Jews'  foes,  and  triumph  (answering  to  the  "white")  to  the 
Jews  themselves  In  God's  arrangements  for  Ills  people. 
[Moor*.]  Borne  angels  ("the  red  horses")  exercised  offices 
o/vengeanoe;  others  ("the  white"),  those  of  Joy;  others 
("  the  speckled"),  those  of  a  mixed  character  (cf.  ch,  6.  2, 3). 
God  has  ministers  of  every  kind  for  promoting  the  Inter- 
ests Of  His  Church.  9.  the  angel  that  talked  with  me 
—not  the  "  man  upon  the  red  horse,"  as  is  evident  from 
the  tenth  verse,  where  he  (the  Divine  Angel)  Is  distin- 
guished from  the  "angel  that  talked  with  me"  (the  phrase 
used  of  him,  v.  IS,  14;  oh.  2.8;  4. 1.  4,  5;  5.6,  10;  6.4),  i.e.,  the 
interpreting  angel.  The  Hebrew  for  "with  me,"  or,  "in 
me"  (Numbers  IX  8),  implies  internal,  intimate  communi- 
cation. [Jebohe.J  show  thee— reveal  to  thy  mental 
vision.  10.  answered— The  "  angel  of  the  covenant"  here 
gives  the  reply  instead  of  the  interpreting  angel,  to  Imply 
that  all  communications  through  the  interpreting  angel 
come  from  Him  as  their  source.  Lord  hath  sent  to  walk 
to  and  fro  through  the  earth — If  "  Batan  walks  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth"  (implying  restless  activity)  on  errands  of 
mischief  to  God's  people  (Job  1.  7),  the  Lord  tends  other 
»ugels  to  "walk  to  and  fro"  with  unceasing  activity 
everywhere  to  counterwork  Batan's  designs,  and  to  de- 
fend Hit  people  (Psalm  34.7;  91.11;  108.20,21;  Hebrews  1. 
H;,  11.  The  attendant  angels  report  to  the  Lord  of  an- 
gels, "the  earth  ...  Is  at  rest."  The  flourishing  state  of 
the  heathen  "earth,"  whilst  Judah  was  desolate,  and  Its 
temple  not  yet  restored,  is  the  powerful  plea  In  the  Divine 
Angel's  intercession  with  God  the  Father  in  v.  12.  When 
Judah  was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  heathen 
elated  to  the  highest,  it  was  time  for  Jehovah  to  work  for 
His  people,  sltteth  still— dwells  surely.  1*.  Not  only 
aoes  Messiah  stand  among  His  people  (the  "myrtles,"  v. 
J),  but  Intercedes  for  them  with  the  Father  ("  Lord,"  or 
"Jehovah  of  hosts")  effectively  (t>.  13;  Hebrews  7.25).  Cf. 
Psanu  102. 13-20;  Isaiah  82. 6,  7,  as  to  Judah's  restoration  In 
answer  to  prayer,  answered  and  said — said  in  continua- 
tion of  the  discourse :  proceeded  to  say.  how  long — Mes- 
siah's people  pray  similarly  to  their  Head.  Revelation  6. 
10,  "How  long,"  <fec.  Heretofore  it  was  vain  to  pray,  but 
now  that  the  Divinely-appointed  "  threescore  and  ten 
years"  (Jeremiah  25;  11 ;  29. 10)  are  elapsed,  it  is  time  to 
pray  to  thee  for  the  fulfilment  of  thy  promise,  seeing  that 
thy  grace  is  not  yet  fnlly  manifested,  nor  thy  promise  ful- 
filled. God's  promises  are  not  to  make  us  slothful,  but  to 
quicken  our  prayers.  Hkndkbson,  dating  the  seventy 
rwftrs  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (588  B.C.),  sup- 
poses two  years  of  the  seventy  had  yet  to  ran  (520  B.  a). 
IS.  the  Lord  —  Jkhovah,  called  "the  angel  of  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)"  (V.  12).  good  words  and  comfortable  words 
—UL,  words,  consolations.  The  subject  of  these  consolatory 
words  Is  stated  In  v.  14,  Ao. ;  the  promise  of  full  re-estab- 
Ushment,  Jeremiah  29.  10,  U  (cf.  Isaiah  57. 18 ;  Hosea  11.  8). 
1*.  Cry— Proclaim  so  as  to  be  heard  clearly  by  all  (Isaiah 
•X6-  68. 1).  I  ant  Jealous  for  Jerusalem— as  a  husband 
jealous  for  his  wife,  wronged  by  others.  80  Jehovah  Is 
for  Judah,  who  has  been  injured  wantonly  by  the  heathen 


(ch.  8.2;  Numbers 26.11,  13;  1  Kings  19.  1U;  Joe.  2.  IMj  Itt 
very  soredlapleaked  with  the  heathen— in  contrast  wltl 
'•  I  was  but  a  liMe  displeased"  with  my  people.  Goo.  s  dis- 
pleasure with  His  people  is  temporary  and  for  their  chas- 
tening; with  the  heathen  oppressors,  it  is  final  and  fatal 
(Jeremiah  30.  11).  God's  instruments  for  chastising  Hit 
people,  when  He  has  done  with  them,  He  casts  Into  the 
Are.  are  at  ease— carnally  secure.  A  stronger  phrase 
than  "is  at  rest"  (v.  11).  They  are  "at  ease,"  but  as  I  am 
"sore  displeased"  with  them,  their  ease  Is  accursed.  Ju- 
dah is  In  "affliction,"  but  as  I  love  her  and  am  Jealous 
for  her,  she  has  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  In  prose- 
cuting the  temple  work,  helped  forward  the  ailll.  tlon 
—afflicted  my  people  more  than  I  desired.  The  heathen 
sought  the  utter  extinction  of  Judah  to  gratify  their  own 
ambition  and  revenge  (Isaiah  47.  6;  Ezekiel  25.  3.  6;  Oba- 
diah  10-17).  16.  I  am  returned— whereas  In  anger  I  had 
before  withdrawn  from  her  (Hosea  6. 15).  with  mercies— 
not  merely  of  one  kind,  nor  once  only,  but  repeated  mer- 
cies, my  house  shall  be  built— which  at  this  time  (th« 
second  year  of  Darius,  ch.  1. 1)  had  only  Its  foundations 
laid  (Haggai  2. 18).  It  was  not  completed  till  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (Ezra  6. 15).  line— (Job  38.5.)  The  measar- 
lng-linefor  building,  not  hastily,  but  with  measured  regu- 
larity. Not  only  the  temple,  but  Jerusalem  also  was  to  ba 
rebuilt  (Nehemlah  2.3,  <fec. ;  cf.  oh.  2, 1,  2).  Also,  as  to  the 
future  temple  and  city,  Ezeklel  41.8;  42. ;  43. ;  44. ;  45. «. 
17.  yet^-though  heretofore  lying  in  abject  prostration. 
My  cities— Not  only  Jerusalem,  but  the  subordinate  cities 
of  Judah.  God  claims  them  all  as  peculiarly  His,  and 
therefore  will  restore  them,  through  prosperity  .  .  . 
spread  abroad — or  overflow  ;  metaphor  from  an  overflow- 
ing vessel  or  fountain  (cf.  Proverbs  5.16).  [1'kmbei.lds.J 
Abundance  of  fruits  of  the  earth,  corn  and  wine,  and  a 
large  Increase  of  citizens,  are  meant;  also  spiritual  pros- 
perity, comfort  Zlon— (Isaiah  40. 1, 2;  51. 3.)  choose— (ch. 
2.12;  3.2;  Isaiah  14.1.)  Here  meaning,  "show  by  acts  0/ lov- 
ing- kindness  that  He  has  ehosen."  His  immutable  duties 
from  everlasting  Is  the  fountain  whence  flow  all  such  par- 
ticular acts  of  love. 

18-21.  Skoon  d  Vision.  The  power  a/ the  Jews'  foes  shall  be) 
dissipated.  18.  four  horns — To  a  pastoral  people  like  tht 
Jews  the  horns  of  the  strongest  in  the  herd  naturally  sug- 
gested a  symbol  of  power  and  pride  of  conscious  strength: 
hence  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world  (Revelation  17.  3, 13)> 
The  number  four  in  Zechariah's  time  refers  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  Wherever  God's  peopls 
turned  there  were  foes  to  encounter  (Nehemlah  4.7);  ths 
Assyrian,  Chaldean  and  Samaritan  on  the  north ;  Egypt 
and  Arabia  on  the  south;  Phlllstia  on  the  west;  Amman 
and  Moab  on  the  east.  But  the  Spirit  in  the  prophet 
looked  farther,  viz.,  to  the  four  world-powers,  the  only 
ones  which  were,  or  are,  to  rise  till  the  kingdom  of  Mes- 
siah, the  fifth,  overthrows  and  absorbs  all  others  In  its 
universal  dominion.  Babylon  and  Medo- Persia  alone 
had  as  yet  risen,  but  soon  Greuco-Macedoula  was  to  suc- 
ceed (as  ch.  9. 13  foretells),  and  Rome  the  fourth  and  last, 
under  which  we  live,  to  follow  (Daniel  ch.  2.  and  7).  Ths 
fact  that  the  repairing  of  the  evils  caused  to  Judah  and 
Israel  by  all  four  kingdoms  Is  spoken  of  here,  proves  thai 
the  exhaustive  fulfilment  is  yet  future,  and  only  the  earn- 
est of  It  given  in  the  overthrow  of  the  two  world-powers 
which  up  toZecharlah's  time  had  "scattered"  Judah  (Jer- 
emiah 51.  2;  Ezeklel  6. 10,  12).  That  only  two  of  the  four 
had  as  yet  risen,  Is  an  argument  having  no  weight  with 
us,  as  we  uelleve  God's  Spirit  in  the  prophets  regards  ths 
future  as  present;  we  therefore  are  not  to  be  led  by  Ra- 
tionalists who  on  such  grounds  deny  the  reference  hem 
and  In  ch.  6. 1  to  the  four  world-kingdoms.  19.  Judah, 
Israel— though  some  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  returned 
with  Judah  from  Babylon,  the  full  return  of  the  former, 
as  of  the  latter,  is  here  foretold  and  must  be  yet  futurt 
80.  four  carpenters— or  artificers.  The  several  lnstrv 
mentalities  employed,  or  to  be  employed,  in  crushing  tb". 
"Gentile"  powers  which  "scattered"  Judah,  are  herebj 
referred  »o.  For  every  one  of  the  four  horns  there  w*»  * 
cleaving  artificer  to  beat  it  down.  For  every  enemy  a 
God'»  people,  God  has  provided  a  counteracting  pow 
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adequate  to  destroy  It.  31.  Thiw  ire  the  horns — rather, 
Those,  Ac.,  via.,  the  h  jrns  being  distinguished  from  the 
" carpenters,"  or  destroying  workmen  ("skilful  to  de- 
stroy," Exodus  21.  81),  intended  In  the  "these"  of  the  ques- 
tion, mo  man  .  .  .  lift  up  hi)  head— so  depressed  were 
Uuey  wUh  a  heavy  weight  of  evils  (Job  10. 15).  to  fray— to 
Srifar  terror  into  them  (Ezeklel  80.  9).  lifted  up  .  .  .  horn 
•-in  the  haughtiness  of  conscious  strength  (Psalm  75.4.  5) 
tyrannising  over  Judah  (Ezeklel  84.  21). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver,  1-18.  Third  Vision.  The  man  with  the  measuring- 
tine.  The  city  shall  be  fully  restored  and  enlarged  (v.  2-5), 
Recall  of  the  exiles  (t>.  6,  7).  Jehovah  will  protect  His 
people  and  make  their  foes  a  spoil  unto  them  (v.  8,  9). 
The  nations  shall  be  converted  to  Jehovah,  as  the  result 
of  His  dwelling  manifestly  amidst  His  people  (v.  10-13),  1. 
man  with  .  .  .  measuring-line— the  same  Image  to  rep- 
resent the  name  future  fact  as  In  Ezeklel  40.  8 ;  41.  42.  The 
"  man"  Is  Messiah  (Note,  ch.  1.8),  who,  by  measuring  Jeru- 
salem, 1h  denoted  as  the  Author  of  Its  coming  restoration. 
Thus  the  Jews  are  encouraged  in  Zecharlah'g  time  to  pro- 
seed  with  the  building.  Still  more  so  shall  they  be  hereby 
encouraged  In  the  future  restoration,  S*.  To  measure  Je- 
mnalria- <ct.  Revelation  11. 1 ;  21. 15, 16.)  to  see  what  is  the 
breadth  .  .  .  what  Is  the  length— rather,  what  is  to  be  the 
due  breadth  and  length.  3.  angel  that  talked  with  me 
.  .  .  another  angel— the  Interpreting  angel  is  met  by  an- 
other nngel  sent  by  the  measuring  Divine  Angel  to  "run" 
to  Zecharlah  (t>.  4).  Those  who  perform  God's  will  must  not 
merely  creep,  nor  walk,  but  not  with  alacrity,  went 
forth— ris.,  from  me  (Zecharlah).  went  out— from  the 
measuring  angel.  4.  this  young  man — so  Zecharlah 
Is  called  as  being  still  a  youth  when  prophetically  In- 
spired. [Grotics.J  Or,  he  is  so  called  In  respect  to  his 
ministry  or  service  (cf.  Numbers  11.  27;  Joshua  L  1).  [Va- 
tablds.)  Naturally  the  "  angel  that  talked  with"  Zecha- 
rlah Is  desired  to  "speak  to"  him  the  further  communi- 
cations to  bo  made  from  the  Divine  Being,  towns  with- 
out walls  for  the  multitude  .  .  .  cattle— So  many  shall 
be  its  Inhabitants  that  all  could  not  be  contained  within 
the  walls,  but  shall  spread  out  in  the  open  country 
around  (Esther  9. 19) ;  and  so  secure  shall  they  be  as  not 
to  need  to  shelter  themselves  and  their  cattle  behind 
walls.  So  hereafter  Judea  is  to  be  "  the  land  of  unwalled 
Tillages"  (Ezeklel  88.  U).  Spiritually,  now  the  Church 
has  extended  herself  beyond  the  walls  (Epheslans  2. 14, 15) 
of  Mosaic  ordinances,  and  has  spread  from  cities  to 
country  villages,  whose  inhabitants  gave  their  Latin 
name  (Pugani)  to  pagans,  as  being  the  last  In  parting  with 
heathenism.  5.  I  .  .  .  wall  of  Are  round — Cf.  v.  4.  Yet 
as  a  city  needs  some  wall,  I  J  shot  as  will  act  as  one  of 
Are  which  none  durst  approach  (ch.  9.  8;  Isaiah  20.1). 
glory  in  the  midst— not  only  a  defence  from  foes  outside, 
but  a  glory  within  (Isaiah  60. 19 ;  Revelation  21. 23).  The  same 
combination  of  "glory  and  defence"  Is  found  In  Isaiah  4. 
5,  alluding  to  the  pillar  of  oloud  and  fire  which  defended 
nud  enlightened  Israel  in  the  desert.  Cf.  Elisha  in 
Dothan,  2  Kings  6. 17.  As  God  is  to  be  her  "glory,"  so  she 
Khali  be  His  "  glory"  (Isaiah  62.  8).  6.  flee  from  the  land 
of  the  north — i. «.,  from  Babylon:  a  type  of  the  various 
Gentile  lands,  from  which  the  Jews  are  to  be  recalled 
hereafter;  hence  "the  four  winds  of  heaven"  are  speci- 
fied, implying  that  they  are  to  return  from  all  quarters 
(Deuteronomy  28.  64;  Jeremiah  16.  15;  Ezeklel  17. 21).  The 
reason  why  they  should  flee  from  Babylon  is,  (1.)  because 
of  the  blessings  promised  to  God's  people  in  their  own 
land ;  (2.)  because  of  the  evils  about  to  fall  on  their  foe  (v. 
J-*).  Babylon  was  soon  to  fall  before  Darius,  and  its  In- 
habitants to  endure  fearful  calamities  (Isaiah  48.  20;  Jere- 
aaiah  50.8;  5L  6,  46).  Many  of  the  Jews  in  Zecharlah '■ 
Uxnc  had  not  yet  returned  to  Judea.  Their  tardiness  was 
owing  to  (1.)  unbelief;  also,  (2.)  their  land  had  long  lain 
waste,  and  was  surrounded  with  bitter  foes;  (8.)  they  re- 
garded suspiciously  the  liberty  of  return  given  by  Cyrus 
and  Darius,  as  if  these  monarchs  designed  suddenly  to 
them;  (4.)  their  long  stay  in  Babylon  had  obllt- 
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crated  the  remembrance  of  their  own  .and;  (5.)  the  weal  ta 
and  security  there  contrasted  with  Judea,  where  then 
temple  and  city  were  in  ruins.    All  this  betrayed  foul  In- 
gratitude and  disregard  of  God's  extraordinary  favour, 
which  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  wealth  of  tbs 
world.    [Calvin  and  Pkmbellus.]    for  1  have  spread 
you  abroad— the  reasoning  is,  I  who  scattered  yon  from 
your  land  to  all  quarters,  can  also  gather  you  again  to  It 
7.  O  Zion  .  .  .  daughter  of  Babylon— Thou  whose  only 
sure  dwelling  Is  "Zlon,"  inseparably  connected  with  the 
temple,  art  altogether  out  of  thy  place  in  "dwelling  with 
the  daughter  of  Babylon"  (i.  e.,  Babylon  and  her  people. 
Psalm  137.  8;   Isaiah  1.  8).     After  the   glory— A/ier  re- 
storing  the  "glory"  (v.  5;  Isaiah  4.  5;  Romans  9.  4)  of  Je- 
hovah's presence  to  Jerusalem,  He  (God  the  Father)  bath 
commissioned  mk  (God  the  Son,  Isaiah  48.  16,  the  Divine 
Angel:  God  thus  being  at  once  the  Sender  and  the  Sent) 
to  visit  in  wrath  "the  nations  which  spoiled  you."    Mes- 
siah's twofold  office  from  the  Father  is  (1.)  to  glorify  His 
Church ;   (2.)  to  punish   its  foes  (2  Thessalohians  1.  7-10), 
Both  offices  manifest  his  glory  (Proverbs  16.  4).    tout  heth 
.  .  .  the  apple  of  his  eye— t>tz.,  of  Jehovah's  eye  (Deuter 
onomy  82. 10;  Psalm  17.  8;  Proverbs  7.  2).     The  pupil,  or 
aperture,  through  which  rays  pass  to  the  retina,  Is  the 
tenderest  part  of  the  eye;   the  member  which  we  most 
sedulously  guard  from  hurt  as  being  the  dearest  of  our 
members  ;  the  one  which  feels  most  acutely  the  slightest 
injury,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  irreparable.     0.  shake 
.  .  .  hand — a  mere  wave  of  God's  hand  can  prostrate  all 
foes  (cf.  Ruth  1.  13;  Job  31.  21 ;  Isaiah  11. 15;  19.  16;  Acts  13. 
11).    a  spoil  to  their  servants—  to  the  Jews  whom  they 
had  once  as  their  slaves  (cf.  Isaiah  14.  2).     As  the  Jews' 
state   between    the   return  from   Babylon   and   Christ's 
coming  was  chequered  with  much  adversity,  this  proph- 
ecy can  only  have  its  fulfilment  under  Christ,    sent  me— 
(Isaiah  48.  16;  61.  1;  John  10.  36.)    10.  I  will  dwell  In  .  . 
midst  of  thee — primarily  at  Messiah's  first  advent  (Psalm 
40.  7;  John  1.  14;  Colossians  2.  9;  1  Timothy  3.  16);  moit 
fully  at  His  second  advent  (Isaiah  40.   10).    So  ch.   ».  9 
where  see  the  Note  (Isaiah  12.  6;  Ezeklel  37.  27  ;  Zephanlah 
8. 14).    Meanwhile  God  dwells  spiritually  !n  His  peoplo  (S 
Corinthians  6. 16).    11-  many  nations  .  .  .  joined  to  tbs 
I,ord  in  that  day— The  result  of  the  Jews'  exile  In  Baby- 
lon was  that,  at  their  subsequent  return,  thrtagn  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  of  their  religion,  many  Gentiles  be- 
came proselytes,  worshipping  in  the  court  of  the  Gentliea 
(1  Kings  8.  41).    Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexander,  Ptolemy  Hhlla- 
delphus,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  paid  respect  to  the  tem- 
ple by  sending  offerings.    [Gkotius.  ]    But  all  this  Is  but 
a  shadow  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  which 
shall  result  from  Jehovah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  (Psalm 
102.15,  16;    Phillpplans  2.10,  11).      sent  me  unto   thee— 
"unto  thee"   Is  here  added   to  the  same  formula  (v.  9)» 
Zlon  first  shall  "know  (generally)  that  Jehovah  of  hosts 
hath  sent"  Messiah,  by  the  Judgments  Inflicted  by  Him 
on    Her    foes.      Subsequently,    she   shall    know   experi- 
mentally the  particular  sending  of  Messiah  unto  her.    Je- 
hovah here  says,  "/  will  dwell,"  and  then  that  Jehovah 
of  hosts  sent  Him  ;  therefore  Jehovah  the  Sender  and  Je- 
hovah the  Sent  must  be  One.     12.  Jndah  his  portion  in 
the  holy  land— .Lest  th«  Joining  of  the  Gentile  "  nations 
to  Jehovah"  (v.  11)  should  lead  the  Jews  to  fear  that  thell 
peculiar  relation  to  Him  (Deuteronomy  4.  20;  9.29;  32.9) 
as  "His  inheritance"  should  cease,  this  verse  is  added  to 
assure  them  of  His  making  them  so  hereafter  "again." 
choose  Jerusalem  again — The  course  of  God's  grace  was 
interrupted  for  a  time,  but  His  covenant  was  not  set  aside 
(Romans   11.  28,  2ft);    the  election  was  once  for  all,  and 
therefore  shall  hold  good  for  ever.    13.  B«  silent,  O  all 
flesh — (Habakkuk  2.  20.)    "  Let  all  in  silent  awe  and  rev- 
erence await  the  Lord's  coming  interposition  In  behalf  of 
His  people  !"    The  address  Is  both  to  the  Gentile  foes,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  power  as  if  IrresistH  le,  and  to 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  distrusted  God's  pi  omises  an 
incredible.    Three  reasons  why  they  musl  be  ailent  are 
implied:  (1.)  they  are  but  "flesh,"  weak  and  Ignorant; 
(2.)  He  Is  Jehovah,  ail-wise  and  all-powerful ;  (8.)  He  is 
alreadv  "  raised  up  out  of  His  place,"  and  whr  t*a  stand 
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DMOre  HlmT  [PihibkllobJ  (Psajni  70.  8,  9).  he  Is  raised 
»p  oat  of  his  holy  habitation— 4.  «.,  out  of  heaven  (Deu- 
teronomy 26.  16;  3  Chronicles  80.  27;  Isaiah  88.  15),  to  Judge 
itid  avenge  His  people  (Isaiah  26.21).  Or,  "out  of  His 
loly"  ttmspte,  contemptible  and  Incomplete  as  It  looked 
:hen  when  Zecharlah  urged  them  to  rebuild  It.  [Calvin.] 
Bui  the  call  to  all  to  "be  silent"  Is  rather  when  God 
has  come  forth  from  heaven  where  so  long  He  has  dwelt 
tnseen,  and  Is  about  Inflicting  vengeance  on  the  foe,  before 
taking  up  His  dwelling  In  Zlon  and  the  temple.  How- 
iver.  Psalm  50.  1,  2  ("  Out  of  Zion"),  8  (ct  Habakkuk  2.  8), 
\,  favours  Calvin's  view.  God  is  now  "  silent"  whilst  the 
Jentlle  foe  speaks  arroganoe  against  His  people ;  but 
our  God  shall  come  and  no  longer  keep  silence;"  then  in 
lorn  must,  all  flesh  "be  silent"  before  Him. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-10.  Foukth  Vision.  Joshua  the  high  priest  before 
Vie  angel  of  Jehovah;  accused  by  Satan,  bat  justified  by  Jr- 
\ovah  tJirough  Messiah  the  coming  Branch.  1.  Joshua  as 
Mgh  priest  (Haggal  1. 1)  represents  "Jerusalem"  (v.  2),  or 
Ihe  elect  people,  put  on  its  trial,  and  "  plucked"  narrowly 
'out  of  the  hie."  His  attitude,  "standing  before  the 
Liord,"  is  that  of  a  high  priest  ministering  before  the  altar 
erected  previously  to  the  building  of  the  temple  (Ezra?. 
1,8,6;  Psalm  135.2).  Yet,  in  this  position,  by  reason  of 
his  own  and  his  people's  sins,  he  is  represented  as  on 
Ills   and  their  trial  (Numbers  35.  12).     he  showed  me— 

He"  is  the  interpreting  angel.  Jerusalem's  (Joshua's) 
'•filthy  garments"  (v.  3)  are  its  sins  which  had  hitherto 
urought  down  God's  Judgments.  The  "change  of  ral- 
iient"  Implies  its  restoration  to  God's  favour.  Satan  sug- 
gested to  the  Jews  that  so  consciously  polluted  a  priest- 
hood and  peopK  could  offer  no  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God, 
iud  therefore  they  might  as  well  desist  from  the  building 
M  the  temple.  Zecharlah  encourages  them  by  showing 
that,  their  demerit  does  not  disqualify  them  for  the  work, 
bn  they  are  accepted  in  the  righteousness  of  another,  their 
preat  High  Priest,  the  Branch  (v.  8),  a  scion  of  their  own 
royal  line  of  David  (Isaiah  1L  1).  The  full  accomplish- 
ment of  Israel's  justification  and  of  Satan  the  accuser's 
being  "rebuked"  finally,  is  yet  future  (Kevelatlon  12.  10). 
Pt  Revelation  11.  8,  wherein  "Jerusalem,"  as  here,  is 
shown  to  be  meant  primarily,  though  including  the  whole 
Church  in  general  (cf.  Job  1.  9).  Satan— the  Hebrew  term 
meaning  "adversary"  In  a  law-court:  as  DeviiiH  the  Greek 
term,  meaning  Accuser.    Messiah,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

advocate"  for  His  peopie  in  the  court  of  heaven's  Justice 
(1  John  2.  1).  standing  at  his  right  hand — the  usual 
position  of  a  prosecutor  or  accuser  in  court,  as  the  left  hand 
was  the  position  of  the  defendant  (Psalm  109.  6).  The 
*  angel  of  the  Lord"  took  the  same  position  Just  before 
another  high  priest  waatfabout  to  beget  the  forerunner  of 
Messiah  (Duke  L  11),  who  supplants  Satan  from  his  place 
as  accuser.  Borne  hence  explain  Jude  9  as  referring  to 
this  passage:  "the  body  of  Moses"  being  thus  the  Jewish 
CHiurch,  for  which  Satan  contended  as  bis  by  reason  of  its 
•ins;  Just  na  the  "body  of  Christ"  is  the  Christian  Church. 
However,  Jude  9  plainly  speaks  of  the  literal  body  of 
Moses,  the  resurrection  of  which  at  the  transfiguration 
Satan  seems'  to  have  opposed  on  the  ground  of  Moses' 
error  at  Meribah;  the  same  Divine  rebuke,  "the  Lord 
rebuke  thee,"  checked  Satan  in  contending  for  Judgment 
against  Moses'  body,  as  checked  him  when  demanding 
Judgment  against  the  Jewish  Church,  to  which  Moses' 
body  corresponds,  a.  the  Lord— Jehovah,  hereby  Iden- 
tified with  the  "  angel  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)"  (v.  1).  re- 
buke thee — twloe  repeated  to  express  the  certainty  of 
Satan's  accusations  and  machinations  against  Jerusalem 
being  frustrated.  Instead  of  lengthened  argument,  Je- 
hovah silence*  Satan  by  the  one  plea,  viz.,  God's  choice. 
aUosen  Jerusalem— (Romans  9.  16 ;  11.  &.)  The  conclusive 
answer.  If  the  Issue  rested  on  Jerusalem's  merit  or  de- 
merit, condemnation  must  be  the  award ;  but  Jehovah's 

eholoe"  (John  15.  16)  rebuts  Satan's  charge  against  Jeru- 
salem (oh.  L  17;  2. 16;  Romans  8.  33,  84.  87),  represented  by 
loafeua  («£  in  the  treat  atonement.  Leviticus  16.  6-2C,  Ac). 


not  that  she  may  contlnne  in  sin,  but  bo  freed  IT<  m  iv  tx 
7).    brand  plucked  out  of  .  .  .  Are— (Amos  4.  11  ;  1  Petei 

4.  18 ;  Jude  23.)  Herein  Jod  implies  that  His  acquittal  ot 
Jerusalem  Is  not  that  He  does  not  recognize  her  sin  <v.  8. 
4,9),  but  that  having  punished  her  people  for  it  w'.th  b 
seventy  years'  captivity,  He  on  the  ground  of  His  electing 
love  has  delivered  her  from  the  fiery  ordeal ;  and  whei< 
once  He  hath  begun  a  deliverance,  as  in  this  case.  He  will 
perfect  It  (Psalm  89.  30-35;  Phillpplans  1.  8).  3.  filthy  gar= 
ments— symbol  of  sin  (Proverbs  30.  12;  Isaiah  4.  4;  64.  6). 
Proving  that  it  is  not,  on  the  gronr. &  of  His  people's  t  Igni- 
eousuess  that  He  accepts  them.  Here  primarily  th« 
"filthy  garment*"  represent  the  abject  state  temporally 
of  the  priesthood  and  people  at  the  return  from  Babylon. 
Yet,  be  "stood  before  the  angel."  Abject  as  he  was,  ue 
was  before  Jehovah's  eye,  who  graciously  accepts  His  peo- 
ple's services,  though  mixed  with  sin  and  infirmity.  «. 
those  that  stood  before  him— the  ministering  angels  (cf. 
the  phrase  1  Kings  10.8;  Daniel  1.  5).  Take  away  the 
filthy  garments— In  v.  9  It  is  "remove  the  iniquity  oi 
that  land:"  therefore  Joshua  represents  the  land,  from 
him — lit.,  from  upon  him  :  pressing  upon  him  as  an  over- 
whelming burden,  change  of  raiment— festal  robes  of 
the  high  priest,  most  costly  and  gorgeous ;  symbol  of  Mes- 
siah's imputed  righteousness  (Matthew  22.  11).  The  res- 
toration of  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  is  implied:  first, 
partially,  at  the  completion  of  the  second  temple;  fully 
realized  in  the  great  High  Priest  Jesus,  whose  name  U 
Identical  with  Joshua  (Hebrews  4.  8),  the  Representative 
of  Israel,  the  "kingdom  of  priests"  (Exodus  19.  6);  once 
clad  in  the  filthy  garments  of  our  vileness,  but  being  th« 
chosen  of  the  Father  (Isaiah  42.  1 ;  44.  1 ;  49. 1-8)  He  hath 
by  death  ceased  from  sin,  and  in  garments  of  glory  en- 
tered the  heavenly  holy  place  as  our  High  Priest  (He- 
brews 8.1;  9.24).  Then,  as  the  consequence  (1  Peter  2. 
5),  realized  in  the  Church  generally  (Luke  15.  22;  Revela- 
tion 19.  8),  and  in  Israel  In  particular  (Isaiah  61. 10,  cf.  3. 
6;  66.  21).  6.  And  1  said— Here  the  prophet,  rejoicing  at 
the  change  of  raiment  so  far  made,  Interposes  to  ask  for 
the  crowning  assurance  that  the  priesthood  would  be 
fully  restored,  viz.,  the  putting  the  mitre  or  priestly  turban 
on  Joshua:  its  fair  colour  symbolizing  the  official  purity 
of  the  order  restored.  He  does  not  command,  but  prays; 
not  "Set,"  but  "Let  them  set."  Vulgate  and  Syrian 
version  reads  it,  "He  then  said,"  which  is  the  easier 
reading;  but  the  very  difficulty  of  the  present  Hebrew 
reading  makes  it  less  likely  to  come  from  a  modern  cor- 
rector of  the  text,  angel  of  .  .  .  Lord  stood  by — the  Di- 
vine Angel  had  been  sitting  (the  posture  of  a  Judge,  Dan- 
iel 7.  9);  now  He  "stands"  to  see  that  Zechariah's  prayer 
be  executed,  and  then  to  give  the  charge  (v.  6,  7).  6.  pro- 
tested— proceeded  solemnly  to  declare.  A  forensic  term  for  an 
affirmation  on  oath  (Hebrews  6. 17, 18).  God  thus  solemnly 
utate*  the  end  for  which  the  priesthood  is  restored  to 
the  people,  His  own  glory  in  their  obedience  and  pure 
worship,  and  their  consequent  promotion  to  heavenly 
honour.  7.  God's  choice  of  Jerusalem  (v.  t)  was  unto  1U 
sauctification  (John  15. 18 ;  Romans  8.  29) :  hence  the  charge 
nere  which  connects  the  promised  blessing  with  obe- 
dience, my  charge— the  ordinances,  ritual  and  moral 
(Numbers  3.  28,  3'.,  32,  38;  Joshua  1.7-9;  1  Kings  2.3;  Eze- 
kiel  44. 16).  Judge  my  house— thou  shall  long  preside  ovei 
the  temple-ceremonial  as  high  pried  (Leviticus  10, 10 ;  Eze» 
kiel  14.  2.1 ;  Malachl  2.7).  [GBOTITJS.]  Or,  rule  over  mj 
house,  i.e.,  rov  people  [Maurer|  (Numbers  12.7;  Hose* 
8.1).  We  know  from  Deuteronomy  17.9  that  the  prieat 
Judged  cases.  He  was  not  only  to  obey  the  Mosalo  Insti- 
tute himself,  but  to  see  that  It  was  obeyed  by  others. 
God's  people  are  similarly  to  exercise  judgment  hereafter, 
as  the  reward  of  their  present  faithfulness  (Daniel  7.  18, 
22;  Luke  19. 17;  1  Corinthians  6.  2);  by  virtue  of  their  royal 
priesthood  (Revelation  1  6).  keep  my  courts— guard  dij 
house  from  profanation,  places  to  walk— free  Ingres* 
and  egress  (1  Samuel  18.  16;  1  Kings  8.  7;  15.  17),  so  that 
thou  mayest  go  through  these  ministering  angels  who 
stand  by  Jehovah  (ch.  4.14;  6.5;  1  Kings  23.19)  into  HI* 
presence,  discharging  thy  prlextly  function.  In  Bcekl*! 
42.4  the  same   Hetrrx    worn    is  used  of  a  walk  before  tn* 
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sa-iests'  oouubtn  in  the  future  temple.  Zeoharlab  prob- 
aidy  refer*  here  to  such  a  %oalk  or  way .-  Thou  shalt  not 
soerely  walk  among  priests  like  myself,  as  In  the  old  tem- 
ple walks,  bnt  among  the  very  angels  as  thine  associates. 
Hi»ost«.n  ukhu  translates,  "  I  will  give  thee  guide*  (from) 
among  these,"  Ac  But  there  U  no  "  from"  In  the  Hebretu, 
Snfjliih  Version  Is  therefore  better.  Priests  are  called  an- 
gels or  "  messengers"  (Malachi  2.  7);  they  are  Uierefore 
thought  worthy  to  be  associated  with  heavenly  angels. 
So  these  latter  are  present  at  the  assemblies  of  true  Chris- 
tian worshippers  (1  Corinthians  11. 10;  cf.  Eoclesiastes  5.  6; 
JSphesiaus  8.10;  Revelation  22.  9).  8.  Hmr — On  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  wiiat  He  is  about  to  say.  He  anon  de- 
mands solemn  attention,  thy  fellow*  that  sit  before 
thee — thy  subordinate  colleagues  In  the  priesthood;  not 
that  they  were  actually  then  ruling  before  Him;  but  their 
usual  posture  in  consultations  was  on  chairs  or  benches 
before  him,  whilst  he  sat  on  an  elevated  seat  as  their  pres- 
ident, they  are — From  speaking  to  Joshua  He  passes  to 
speaking  of  him  and  them.  In  the  third  person,  to  the  at- 
tendant angels  (cf.  v.  9).  men  wondered  at  —  Hebrmit, 
"men  of  wonder,"  i.  e.,  having  a  typical  character  (Isaiah 
118;  30.8;  Ezekiel  12.  11;  24,24).  Joshua  the  high  priest 
typifies  Messiah,  as  Joshua's  "fellows"  typify  believers 
whom  Messiah  admits  to  share  His  priesthood  (1  Peter  2. 
5;  Revelation  5. 10).  This,  Its  typical  character,  then.  Is  a 
pledge  to  assure  the  desponding  Jews  that  the  priesthood 
■hall  be  preserved  till  the  great  Antitype  comes.  There 
may  be  also  an  Indirect  reproof  of  the  unbelief  of  the  mul- 
titude who  •'  wonder"  at  God's  servants  and  even  at  God's 
Bon  I  ncredulously  (Psalm  71.  7 ;  Isaiah  8.  18 ;  58. 1,  Ac),  be- 
hold—marking  the  greatness  of  what  follows,  my  ser- 
T«jst — the  characteristic  title  of  Messiah  (Isaiah  42. 1 ;  49. 
I;  50.  10;  52.  IS;  53.  11;  Ezeklel  84.  28,  24).  The  Branch- 
Messiah,  a  tender  branch  from  the  almost  extinct  royal 
line  of  David  (ch.  6.  12;  Isaiah  4.2;  11.1;  Jeremiah  23.5; 
18. 15).  Luke  L  78,  where  for  "  day-spring,"  branch  may  be 
substituted  (Malachi  4. 2,  however,  favours  English  Ver- 
sion). The  reference  cannot  be  to  Zerubbabel  (as  U norms 
thinks),  for  he  was  then  in  the  fall  discharge  of  his  office, 
ffhereaa  "  the  Branch"  here  is  regarded  as  future.  9.  For 
—Expressing  the  ground  for  encouragement  to  the  Jews 
in  building  the  temple:  I  (Jehovah)  have  laid  the  (foun- 
dation) stone  as  the  chief  architect,  before  (In  the  presence 
of)  Joshua,  by  "the  hand  of  Zerubbabel"  (ch.  4. 10;  Ezra 
1.  8-13),  so  that  your  labour  In  building  shall  not  be  vain. 
Antityplcally,  the  (foundation)  stone  alluded  to  Is  Christ, 
before  called  "the  Branch."  Lest  any  should  think  from 
that  term  that  His  kingdom  is  weak.  He  now  calls  it  "  the 
■tone,"  because  of  its  solidity  and  strength  whereby  it  is 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  and  shall  crush  all  the 
world-kingdoms  (Psalm  118.22;  ct  Isaiah  28. 16;  Daniel  2. 
46;  Matthew  21.  42;  1  Corinthians  8.  11;  1  Peter  2.  6,  7).  The 
angel  pointing  to  the  ohief  stone  lying  before  Him,  Inti- 
mates that  a  deeper  mystery  than  the  material  temple  is 
symbolised.  Moore  thinks  the  "stone"  Is  the  Jewish 
Church,  which  Jehovah  engages  watchfully  to  guard.  T7u 
temple,  rather,  is  that  symbolically.  But  the  antitype  of 
the  foundation  stone  is  Messiah,  upon  one  stone  shall 
be  seen  seven  eyes — via.,  the  watchful  "eyes"  of  Jeho- 
vah's care  ever  fixed  "  upon"  It  (ch.  4.  10).  [Mauekb.] 
The  eye  Is  the  symbol  of  Providence:  "  seven,"  of  perfec- 
tion (Revelation  5.6;  cf.  2  Chronicles  16.  9;  Psalm  32.  8). 
Antityplcally,  "the  seven  eyes  upon  the  stone"  are  the 
•yes  oi  aii  angels  (1  Timothy  3. 16),  and  of  all  saints  (John 
1 14,  15;  12.  82),  and  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  (John 
1. 56;  1  Peter  L  10,  11),  fixed  on  Christ;  above  all,  the  ev«s 
of  the  Father  ever  rest  with  delight  on  Him.  Calvin 
(perhaps  better)  considers  the  seven  eyes  to  be  carved  on  the 
Heme,  i. «.,  not  the  eyes  of  the  Father  and  of  angels  and 
saints  ever  fixed  on  Him,  but  His  oum  sevenfold  (perfect) 
fullness  of  grace,  and  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Isaiah  11. 2,  3; 
John  L16;  8.84;  Ooloasians  L  IS;  2.  »),  and  His  watchful 
provmenoe  now  for  the  Jews  in  building  the  temple,  and 
always  fbr  His  Church,  His  spiritual  temple.  Thus  the 
"■tone"  Is  not  as  other  stones  senseless,  bat  living  and  full 
«f  •yas  of  perfect  Intelligence  (1  Peter  2. 4,  "  a  living  stone"), 
i  not  only  attracts  the  ey<M  (John  12.  33)  of  His  people. 
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but  etnlU  illumination  so  as  to  direct  them  to  Him.  •*» 
grave  . .  .  graving— implying  Messiah's  exceeding  beaut, 
and  precioosness:  alluding  to  the  polished  stones  of  tb 
temple:  Christ  excelled  them,  as  much  as  God  who  "  pr*( 
pared  His  body"  (Hebrews  10. 5 ;  ct  John  2.  21)  is  saperto 
to  all  human  builders,  remove  .  .  .  Iniquity  of  tha 
land  In  one  day — i.  «.,  the  iniquity  and  Its  consequence* 
viz.,  the  punishment  to  which  the  Jews  heretofore  ha< 
been  subjected  (Haggai  1.  6,  9-11).  The  remission  of  sin  I 
the  fountain  of  every  other  blessing.  The  "  one  day"  o 
Its  removal  is  primarily  the  day  of  national  atonemen 
celebrated  after  the  completion  of  the  temple  (Lavltioa 
23.  27)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month.  Antltyp 
ically,  the  atonement  by  Messiah  for  all  men,  once  for  a, 
("one  day")  offered,  needing  no  repetition  like  the  Moeal 
sacrifices  (Hebrews  10.  10,  12,  14).  10.  under  .  .  .  vine  . 
Ag  tre« — emblem  of  tranquil  prosperity  (1  King*  4.  X  * 
Type  of  spiritual  peace  with  God  through  Christ  (Rowan 
5. 1) ;  and  of  millennial  blessedness  (Mlcah  4.4). 

CHAPTER    IV. 
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Ver.  1-14.  FirTH  Vision.  The  golden  candlestiee 
Pie  two  olive  trees.  The  temple  shall  be  completed  by  IM 
aid  of  God's  tipirit.  1.  waked  me — The  prophet  was  lyini 
In  a  state  of  ecstatic  slumber  with  astonishment  at  th 
previous  vlsiou.  "Came  again,  and  waked  me,"  doe 
not  imply  tnat  the  angel  had  departed  and  now  returned 
bat  is  an  idiom  for  "  waked  me  again."  4.  caudleetleJk- 
symbollzing  the  Jewish  theocracy;  and  ultimately,  th 
Church  of  which  the  Jewish  portion  is  to  be  the  head  :  th 
light-bearer  (so  the  original  is  of  "lights,"  Matthew  5. 
16;  Philipplans  2.  15)  to  the  world,  all  .  .  gold— all  par 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  precious  and  indestructible 
■uoh  is  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church ;  such  she  shall  b 
(Psalm  45.  IS),  bowl  upon  the  top—  In  the  candlestick  O 
the  tabernacle  the  plural  is  used,  bowls  (Exodus  26.  31).  Th 
Hebrew  Implies  that  it  was  the /ov-ntain  of  supply  of  oil  t 
the  lamps.  Christ  at  the  head  ("  on  the  top")  of  the  ChurcJ 
is  the  true  fountain,  of  whose  fulness  of  tfie  Spirit  all  we  rt 
eeive  grace  (John  1.  16).  his  seven  lamps— united  in  on 
•tern;  so  In  Exodus  25.32.  But  in  Revelation  1.  12  th 
seven  candlesticks  are  separate.  The  Gentile  churche 
will  not  realize  their  unity  till  the  Jewish  Church  as  th  >' 
stem  unites  all  the  lamps  In  one  candlestick  (Romans  11 
16-24).  The  "seven  lamps,"  in  Revelation  *.  5,  are  th 
"seven  Spirits  of  God."  seven  pipes— feeding  tube*  T 
seven  a  piece  from  the  "  bowl"  to  each  lamp  (see  Margin 
[Madrkk  and  Calvin]  ;  lit.,  seven  and  seven ;  forty-nine  1: 
all.  The  greater  the  number  of  oil-feeding  pipes,  th 
brighter  the  light  of  the  lamps.  The  explanation  ll 
f.  6  Is,  that  man's  power  by  Itself  can  neither  retard  o 
advance  God's  work,  that  the  real  motive-power  is  God' 
Spirit.  The  seven  times  seven  imply  the  manifold  mode 
by  which  the  Spirit's  grace  Is  Imparted  to  the  Church  In  ha 
manifold  work  of  enlightening  the  world.  3.  two  ollv 
trees — supplying  oil  to  the  bowl.  The  Holy  Ghost,  wh 
fills  with  His  fulness  Messiah  (the  amrinted:  the  "bowl" 
from  whom  flow  supplies  of  grace  to  the  Church,  by  It — to. 
upon  it,  i.  e.,  growing  so  as  somewhat  to  overtop  it.  Fn 
the  explanation  of  the  "  two"  see  v.  12, 14.  4.  The  prophc 
is  instructed  In  the  truths  meant,  that  we  may  read  then 
with  the  greater  reverence  and  attention,  [Calvin. 1  I 
HLnowest  thou  not,  Ac— Sol  a  reproof  of  his  lgnoranai 
but  a  stimulus  to  reflection  on  the  mystery.  Do,  my  ion 
—Ingenious  confession  of  Ignorance;  as  a  little  child  b 
casts  himself  for  instruction  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  I 
Not  by  might  .  .  .  but  by  my  Spirit — As  the  lamp 
burned  continually,  supplied  with  oil  from  a  source  (th 
living  olive  trees)  which  man  did  not  make,  so  Zeruo 
babel  need  not  be  disheartened  because  of  his  weak 
ness ;  for  as  the  work  Is  one  to  be  effected  by  the  11  vtn 
Spirit  (ct  Haggai  2.  5)  of  God,  man's  weakness  Is  no  obst* 
cle,  for  God's  might  will  perfect  strength  oat  of  weakni 
(Hosea  L  7 ;  2  Corinthians  12.  10;  Hebrews  11.  84).  "  iilgb 
and  power"  express  human  strength  of  every  desert pUoa 
physical,  mental,  or  moral.  Or,  "  might"  Is  the  strength 
*/   mans;  (an   "army,"   til.)-    "power,"  that  a/  on 
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»bm«bi.M7S.1  God  o»u  save,  "whether  with  many,  or 
1lh  u«m  that  hare  do  power"  (3  Chronicle*  14. 11;  cf.  1 
linnet  14.  6).  So  In  the  conversion  of  sinners  (1  Corln- 
Bu  S.6;    2  Corinthian*   10.  4).     "Zerubbabel"    Is    ad- 

^ewirttl  as  the  chief  civil  authority  In  directing  the  work. 
[  A.U  mtnmtatn-l\k*i  obstacles  (Isaiah  40.  4;  49.11)  In  Zerub- 
ifc*r»  way  shall  be  removed,  so  that  the  crowning  top- 
on.3  shAll  be  put  on,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  be 
iknowlsdged  as  wholly  of  "grace."  Antltyplcally,  the 
ntlohrlatlan  last  foe  of  Israel,  the  obstacle  preventing 
pr  establishment  In  Palestine,  about  to  be  crushed  ba- 
re Messiah,  is  probably  meant  (Jeremiah  51.  25;  Daniel 
•4,44;  Matthew  21.44).  bring  forth  the  headstone— 
Hmarily,  br.ag  It  forth   from    the  place  where  It  was 

>  liaelled.  and  give  It  to  the  workmen  to  put  on  the  top  of 
le  building.  It  was  customary  for  chief  magistrates  to 
y  the  foundation,  and  also  the  crowning  top-stone  (ct 
era  5.  10).  Antltyplcally,  the  reference  is  to  the  time 
hen  the  fall  number  of  the  spiritual  Church  shall  be 
impleted,  and  also  when  "all  Israel  shall  be  saved"  (cf. 
pmansll.  26;   Hebrews  11.  40;   12.22,23;    Revelation  7.  4- 

"  !    Gnn,  «;ra<)»— The  repetition  expresses,  Grace  from 

*  W  to  last  (Margin,  Isaiah  28.  3;  67.  19).  Thus  the  Jews 
J  ie  urged  to  pray  perse  vert  ugly  and  earnestly  that  the 

[me  grace  which  completed  It  may  always  preserve  It. 

*  Wilting*"  of  acclamation  accompanied  the  foundation 
*■  the  literal  temple  (Ezra  X.  11, 18).  So  shoutings  of  "  Ho- 
.  nna"  greeted  the  Saviour  In  entering  Jerusalem  (Mat- 
J  'ew  21.  9),  when  about  to  complete  the  purchase  of  sal- 

*  Ltioii  by  His  death  :  His  body  being  the  second  temple, 
1  place  of  God's  Inhabitation  (John  2.  20,  21).  So  when  the 

™  11  number  of  the  saints  and  of  Israel  Is  complete,  and 
*1  shall  «ay,  "It  Is  done,"  then  again  shall  "a  great 
)ie«  of  mnch  people  in  heaven"  attribute  all  to   the 
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xaoe"  of  God,  saying,  "Alleluia!  Salvation,  and  glory, 


id  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God"  (Revela- 
m  18.  1,  6).  Psalm  118.22  regards  Him  as  "the  head- 
In*  of  the  corner,"  i.  e.,  the  foundation-atone.  Cf.  the 
igeia'  acclamations  at  His  birth,  Luke  2. 14.  Here  It  Is 
e  top -stone.  Messiah  Is  not  only  the  "  Author,"  but  also 
*  Flnlahar  (Hebrews  12.  2).  "  Grace"  Is  ascribed  "  unto 
.''it.  the  stone,  Messiah.  Hence  the  benediction  begins, 
""  fr»«  ffrao*  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  Christ"  (2  Corinthians  18. 14). 


at 
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"  kth  year  of  Darius'  reign.    Lord 

Mi/ 


Zerubbabel 


shall 


AnUh  it— (Ezra  6. 15)  In  the 


wnt  me  unto  you 

Ch.  2.  9.)  The  Divine  angel  announces  that  In  what  He 
'&  \*  Just  spoken,  BLi  has  been  commissioned  by  God  the 
'  .ther.  10.  who  .  .  deapised  .  .  .  small  things  — He 
"  proves  their  ungrateful  unbelief,  which  they  felt  be- 
1 '  use  of  the  humble  beginning,  compared  with  the  great- 
'|«  of  the  undertaking;  and  encourages  them  with 
^  e  assurance  that  their  progress  In  the  work,  though 
ixl°  tall,  was  an  earnest  of  great  and  final  success,  because 
"  hovah's  eye  is  upon  Zerubbabel  and  the  work,  to  sup- 
"'  rl  Him  with  His  favour.  Contrast,  "great  Is  the  day 
*}'  J.»reel"  (Hosea  1.  11)  with  "the  day  of  gmall  things" 
"  re.  they  shall  rafolee  .  .  .  with  those  seven  |  they 
"*  b  t»*  eyea  of  the  lx»rd—  rather,  "  they,  even  those  seven 


ee  of  the  Lord  (cf.  ch.  8.  9),  which,  Ac,  shall  rejoice  and 
t  a.  «.,  rejoiclugly  see)  the  plummet  (lit.,  the  stone  of  tin) 
the  hand  of  Zerubbabel"  [Mooeb]:  the  plummet  In  his 
nd  indicating  that  the  work  is  going  forward  to  its 
""licpletlon.  The  Hebrew  punctuation,  however,  favours 
M  iglith  Verrton,  of  which  the  sense  Is,  They  who  lncredu- 
Jki8ly  "despised"  such  "small"  beginnings  of  the  work 
L  are  made  now,  shall  rejoicingly  see  Its  going  on  to  com- 
""J  ttlon  under  ZerubbabeL  "with  (the  aid  of)  those  seven," 


.j 


the  "  seven  eyes  upon  one  stone"  (ch.  3.  9):  which  are 
plained,  "They  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  which,"  <fcc 
kmbkllcs.]  8o  differently  do  men  and  Jehovah  regard 
!™  e  -  «maH"  beginnings  of  God's  work  (Ezra  3.  12;  Haggal 
1).  Men  "despised"  the  work  In  its  early  stage:  God 
""[  olclugly  regards  It,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  run 
"*■  'and  fro,  Ac— Nothing  in  the  whole  earth  escapes  the 
|U01  a  of  Jehovah,  so  that  He  can  ward  off  all  danger  from 
"^  b  people,  come  from  what  quarter  It  may,  in  proaecut- 
I  His  work  (Proverbs  15.  3;  1  Corinthians  16.  9).  11,  1». 
enaiiah  three  tltut-a  (*  4,  11.  12)  asks  as  to  the  two  olives 
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before  he  gets  an  answer;  the  question  becomes  hws?» 
minute  each  time.  What  he  at  first  calls  "two  olive  *ra«f," 
he  afterwards  calls  "branches,"  as  on  closer  looking  n« 
observes  that  the  "  branches"  of  the  trees  are  the  channels 
through  which  a  continual  flow  of  oil  dropped  Into  th* 
bowl  of  the  lamps  (v.  2),  and  that  this  Is  the  purpose  fat 
which  the  two  olive  trees  stand  beside  the  candlestick 
Primarily,  the  "two"  refer  to  Joshua  and  ZerubbabeL 
God,  says  Auberi,kw,  at  each  of  the  transition  periods  oi 
the  world's  history  has  sent  great  men  to  guide  th« 
Church.  So  the  two  witnesses  shall  appear  before  the  de- 
struction of  Antichrist.  Antltyplcally,  "  the  two  anointed 
ones"  (v.  14)  are  the  twofold  supports  of  the  Church,  the 
civil  power  (answering  to  Zerubbabel)  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical (answering  to  Joshua,  the  high  priest),  which  in  the 
restored  Jewish  polity  and  temple  shall  "stand  by,"  i.  «.. 
minister  to  "the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  as  He  shall  o« 
called  In  the  day  that  He  sets  up  His  throne  in  Jerusalem 
(ch.  14.  9;  Daniel  2.  44;  Revelation  11.  15).  Cf.  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  offices  of  the  "priests"  and  the  "  prlnoe*" 
(Isaiah  39.  28  and  Ezeklel  44.,  45.,  46).  As  in  Revelation  1* 
3,  4,  the  "two  witnesses"  are  identified  with  the  two  olive 
trees  and  the  two  candlesticks.  Wordsworth  explain* 
them  to  mean  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :  the  two  Testa- 
ments that  witness  In  the  Church  for  the  truth  of  God.  Bral 
this  Is  at  variance  with  the  sense  here,  which  require* 
Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  to  be  primarily  meant.  So  Mogea 
(the  prophet  and  lawgiver)  and  Aaron  (the  high  priest! 
ministered  to  the  Lord  among  the  covenant  people  at  the 
exodus;  Ezeklel  (the  priest)  and  Daniel  (a  ruler)  in  tht 
Babylonian  captivity;  so  It  shall  be  in  restored  Israel. 
Some  think  Elijah  will  appear  again  (cf.  the  transfigura- 
tion, Matthew  17. 3, 11,  with  Malachl  4. 4, 5 ;  John  1.  21)  with 
Moses.  Revelation  11.  6,  which  mentions  the  very  miracles 
performed  by  Elijah  and  Moses  (shutting  heaven  so  iw 
not  to  rain,  and  turning  water  Into  blood),  favours  this  (<*' 
Exodus  7.  19;  1  Kings  17.  1;  Luke  4.  25;  James  5.  16,  17). 
The  period  Is  the  same,  "  three  years  and  six  months  ;" 
the  scene  also  Is  in  Israel  (Revelation  11.  8),  "where  our 
Lord  was  crucified."  It  Is  supposed  that  for  the  first  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  hebdomad  (Daniel  9.),  God  will  be 
worshipped  in  the  temple;  in  the  latter  three  and  a  halt 
years,  Antichrist  will  break  the  covenant  (Daniel  9.  27), 
and  set  himself  up  In  the  temple  to  be  worshipped  as  God 
(2  Thessalonlans  2.  4).  The  witnesses  prophesy  the  former 
three  and  a  half  years,  whilst  corruptions  prevail  and 
faith  Is  rare  (Luke  18.  8);  then  they  are  slain  and  remala 
dead  three  and  a  half  years.  Probably,  besides  hull  vidua* 
witnesses  and  literal  years,  there  Is  a  fulfilment  In  lonf 
periods  and  general  witnesses,  such  as  the  Church  and  tht 
Word,  the  civil  and  religious  powers  so  far  as  they  have 
witnessed  for  God.  So  "  the  beast"  In  Revelation  answer* 
to  the  civil  power  of  the  apostasy ;  "  the  false  prophet"  te 
the  spiritual  power.  Man  needs  the  priest  to  atone  few 
guilt,  and  the  prophet  kino  to  teach  holiness  with  klngiy 
authority.  These  two  typically  united  In  Melchlsedek 
were  divided  between  two  till  they  meet  In  Messiah,  th« 
Antitype.  Zechariah  6. 11-13  accords  with  this.  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  this  His  twofold  power  of  applying  to  man  tb* 
grace  of  the  atonement,  and  that  of  sanctiflcation,  must  In 
one  point  of  view  be  meant  by  the  two  olive  trees  which 
supply  the  bowl  at  the  top  of  the  candlestick  (i.e.,  Mes- 
siah at  the  head  of  the  Church);  for  it  is  He  who  filled 
Jesus  with  all  the  fulness  of  His  unction  (John  3,  S4X  But 
this  does  not  exclude  the  primary  application  to  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel,  "anointed"  (v.  14)  with  grace  to  minister 
to  the  Jewish  Church  :  and  so  applicable  to  the  twofold 
supports  of  the  Church  which  are  anointed  with  li* 
Spirit,  the  prince  and  the  priest,  or  minister,  through— 
lit.,  by  the  hand  of,  i.  «.,  by  the  agency  of.  branches— JO.. 
ears  ;  so  the  olive  branches  are  called,  because  as  ears  sa%. 
full  of  grain,  so  the  olive  branches  are  full  of  ollvas 
golden  oil— lit.,  gold,  i.  e„  gold-like  liquor,  out  of  the**. 
•elves— Ordinances  and  ministers  are  channels  of  graco. 
not  the  grace  Itself.  The  supply  comes  not  from  a  deal 
reservoir  of  oil,  but  through  living  olive  trees  ^alm  a 
8 ;  Roman*  12. 1)  fed  by  God.  13.  KaowMt  thou  not— dot 
would  awaken  His  people  to  zeal  in  learning  Hi*  truth. 
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««.  »«»»»« »d  ones — w.,  km  0/  oil  {Margin,  Isaiah  5.  1). 
JoNiitift  the  high  priest,  and  Zeruhbabel  the  civil  ruler, 
enQRt  flrst  bo  anointed  with  graoe  themselves,  so  as  to  be 
Use  instrument*  of  furnishing    t  to  others  (cf.  1  John  2. 

•a.r). 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-4.  Sixth  VrwoN.  Th*Flti»oRoi.l.  77w fraudu- 
«cn/  and  perficrtng  trasugrestort  of  the  Una  shall  be  eoctinpated 
,*r&m  Jvdea.  1.  nyiug  roll — of  papyrus,  or  dressed  skins, 
ased  for  writing  on  when  paper  was  not  known.  It  was 
iuacrlbed  witb  the  words  of  the  curse  (Deuteronomy  27. 
l/v-28;  28.  16-rt8).  Being  written  Implied  that  Its  contents 
%-ere  beyond  all  escape  or  repeal  ( E/.ekiel  2.  ft).  Its  "  flying" 
ihowR  that  Its  curses  were  ready  swiftly  to  visit  the  trans- 
gressors. It  was  unrolled,  or  else  it*  dimensions  could 
not  have  been  seen  (r.  2).  Being  open  to  all,  none  could 
nay  tn  excuse  be  knew  not  the  law  and  the  curses  of  dls- 
•soedlenoe.  A*  the  previous  visions  intimated  God's  favour 
In  restoring  the  Jewish  state,  so  this  vision  denounces 
Judgment,  intimating  that  God,  notwithstanding  His 
favour,  did  not  approve  of  their  sins.  Being  written  on 
both  Rides,  "on  this  and  on  that  side'"  (v.  8)  [Vatahlus] 
connects  it  with  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (Exodus  82.  15), 
and  Implies  its  comprehensiveness.  One  side  denounced 
"  him  that  rweareth  falsely  (v.  4)  by  God's  name,"  accord- 
ing to  the  third  commandment  of  the  first  table,  duty  to 
God;  the  other  side  denounced  theft,  according  to  the 
eighth  commandment,  which  Is  In  Ute  second  table,  duty 
to  one's  neighbour,  »-  length  .  .  .  twenty  cubits  .  .  . 
breadth  .  .  .  ten  cubits— thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  temple  porch  (1  Kings  ft.  3),  where  the  law  was 
usually  read,  showing  that  it  was  divinely  authoritative 
In  the  theocracy.  Its  large  size  implies  the  great  numlier 
of  the  corses  contained.  The  Hebrew  for  "roll"  or  "  vol- 
ume" Is  used  of  the  law  (Psalm  40.  7).  3.  enrae  .  .  .  earth 
—{Malachi  4.  ft.)  The  Gentiles  are  amenable  to  the  curse 
of  the  law,  as  they  have  its  substance,  so  far  as  they  have 
not  seared  and  corrupted  conscience,  written  on  their 
hearts  (Komans  2,  16).  cut  off— lit.,  cleared  away,  a*  o» 
this  side  ...  as  on  that  side  —  both  sides  of  the  rolL 
PV ATABi.ua.]  From  this  place  .  .  .  from  this  place  (re- 
peated twice, as  " the  house"  is  repeated  In  t;.  4) [Maurice]; 
so  "hence"  is  used,  Genesis  37.  17  (or,  "on  this  and  on 
that  side,"  i.e.,  on  every  tide).  [Hendekhon.]  None  can 
escape,  sin  where  he  may :  for  God  from  one  side  to  the 
ether  shall  call  all  without  exception  to  Judgment.  [Caj> 
vin.]  God  will  not  spare  even  "this  place"  Jerusalem 
when  it  sins.  [Pkmrei,i,T7S.]  English  Vernon  seems  to 
take  Vatabmjb'  view,  according  to  It^accordlng  as  it 
is  written.  *.  The  "  theft"  immediately  meant  is  similar 
sacrilege  to  that  complained  of,  Nehemiah  13.  10 ;  Malachi 
S.  8.  They  robbed  God  by  neglecting  to  give  Him  His  due 
to  building  His  bouse,  whilst  they  built  their  own  houses, 
forswearing  their  obligations  to  Him;  therefore,  the 
"houses"  they  build  shall  be  "consumed"  with  God's 
"curse."  Probably  literal  theft  and  perjury  accompanied 
Shelr  virtual  theft  and  perjury  as  to  the  temple  of  God 
{Malachi  8.  5).  Stealing  and  perjury  go  together;  for  the 
sovetous  and  fraudulent  perjure  themselves  by  God's 
name  without  scruple  (see  Proverbs  *).  9).  enter  .  .  . 
the  home-In  vain  they  guard  and  shut  themselves  up 
who  incur  the  curse;  it  will  inevitably  enter  even  when 
they  think  themselves  most  secure,  consume  .  .  .  timber 
.  .  .  ■*•»«•— not  leaving  a  vestige  of  it.  So  the  "stones" 
and  "  timber"  of  the  house  of  a  leper  (type  of  the  sinner) 
was  to  be  utterly  removed  (Leviticus  14.  45;  cf.  1  Kings 
18.88). 

5-11.  Seventh  Vision.  The  Woman  in  the  Ephah. 
Wickedness  and  idolatry  removed  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
Babylon,  there  to  mingle  with  their  kindred  elements.  The 
Eebrew  dry  measure  containing  about  a  bushel,  or  seven 
evad  a  half  gallon*.  Alluding  to  the  previous  vision  as  to 
theft  and  perjury :  the  ephah  which,  by  falsification  of  the 
'ceosure,  they  made  the  Instrument  of  defrauding,  shall 
be  made  the  Instrument  of  their  punishment.  [GaoTir"*.] 
Of.  "this  in  their  resemblance"  (e.  6),  u  e.,  this  is  a  repre- 
na&t&Uotc  of  what  fa©  Tews  have  done  and  what  they  shall 
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suffer.    Their  total  disperston  ("  the  land  of  rtblnar"  betn 
the  emblem  of  the  various  Gentile  lands  of  their  prwier 
dispersion)  is  herein  foretold,  when  the  meam^re  :to  whfe 
the  ephah  alludes)of  their  sins  should  b6  full.    The  fount 
vision  deuonnees  Judgment  on  individuals;  this  one,  o 
the  whole  state  :  but  enigmatically,  not  todlu  oarage  the] 
present  building.  rPEMBET.Lrs.J  Rather,  th«  vision  In  cot 
solatory  alter  the  preceding  one.    ICalvin.1    Idolat-vun 
its  kindred  sins,  covetousness  and  fraud  (denounced  In  *fc 
vision  of  the  roll),  shall  be  removed  far  out  of  the  Hoi 
Land  to  their  own  congenial  soil,  never  to  return  (so  el 
9;  Isaiah 27. 9;  52. 1 ;  60.  21 ;  Jeremiah  .50  20;  Zephanlal  8.  1? 
For  more  than  2000  years,  ever  since  the  Babylonian  es.il 
the  Jews  have  been  free  from  idolatry;  but  the  full  aooo_ 
pllshraent  of  the  prophecy  is  yet  future,  when  all  sin  sha 
be  purged  from  Israel  on  their  return  to  Palestine,  and  eoi 
version  to  Christ.  5.  went  forth— The  Interpreting  ang 
had  withdrawn  after  the  vision  of  the  roll  to  receive 
fresh  revelation  from  the  Divine  Angel  to  comniiinlca' 
to  the  prophet.     6.  This  Is  their  resemblance — lit.,  «j 
(cf.  Ezeklel  1.4,5,10).    Hbnostenbero  Iran/dates,  "The 
(the  people's)  eye"  was  all  directed  to  evil.    Bui  Englit 
Version  is  better.    "  This  Is  the  appearance  (i.  e..  aa  Imaj 
of)  of  the  Jews  in  all  the  land"  (not  as  English  I'rrsio, 
"in  all  the  earth  "),  i.  e.,  of  the  wicked  Jews.    Thl-*— Hei 
used  of  what  waswtthtn  the  ephah,  not  the  ephah  itsel 
7.  lifted  up — the  cover  Is  lltted  oft  the  ephah  <o  let  tl    [t 
prophet  see  the  female  personification  of  "wickedness    u 
within,  about  to  be  removed  from  Judea.  The  cover  belr    (l: 
"of  lead,"  Implies  that  the  "woman  "  cannol  escape  fro;    | 
the  ponderous  load  which  presses  her  down,     talent— li    u 
a  round  piece ;  hence  a  talent,  a  weight  of  llir>  pounds  trO|   , 
woman — cf.  for  comparison  of  "  wickedness  "  to  a  woma    h 
I*roverbs  2.  16;  5.8,  4.    In  personifying  abstract  terms.  U   ^ 
feminine  Is  used,  as  the  Idea  of  giving  birth  to  life  is  a    ^ 
BOclated  with  woman.      K.  wickedness — lit.,  the  w.ekoi   f 
ness .-  Implying  wickedness  in  its  peculiar  developmes  a 
Cf.  "the  man  of  sin,"  2Thessalonians2.3.    msilt— <.  e..  h«   , . 
Wickedness,  who  had  moved  more  freely  whilst  the  beat,   g 
lid  was  partially  lifted  oil",     weight — IU.,  sUme,  i.  *.,  !••  ui    ),', 
mass.    0.  The  agents  to  carry  away  the  "woman"  a)    &■ 
consistently  with  the  Image,  "women."    God  makes  :)   y 
wicked  themselves  the  agents  of  punishing  an'!  rernovll    |» 
wickedness.    "Two"  are  employed,  as  one  Is  not  euotij   ^ 
to  carry  such  a  load.    [Matjrkr.]    Or,  the  Assyrians  hi    ,; 
Babylonians,  who  carried  away  Idolatry  in  the   person    ^A 
respectively,  of  Israel  and  Judah.   [Henderson.]  As  tv   [ 
"anointed  ones"  (ch.  4.  li)  stand  by  the  Lord  as  H:s  mlj   \ 
lsters,  so  two  winged  women  execute  His  purposes  here 
removing  the  embodiment  of  "wickedness:"  answer!! 
to  the  "mystery  of  iniqnlly  "   (the  LXX.  here  in  Zee 
arlah  use  the  same  words  as  St.  Paul  and  "the  man 
sin,"  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with  the  spirit  of  H 
mouth  and  the  brightness  of  His  coming,  2Thessalonia 
2.3,7,8).  Their  "wings"  express  velocity.  The  "stork"  h 
long  and  wide  wings,  for  which  reason  it  is  specified ;  al 
it  is  a  migratory  bird.   The  "wind"  helps  the  rapid  tnotl<£<( 
of  the  wings.    The  being  "  lifted  up  between  heaven  ai   t; 
earth"  Implies  open  execution  of  the  Judgment  befo  jr 
the  eyes  of  all.    As  the  "woman"  here  is  removed 
Babylon  as  her  own   dwelling,  so   the  woman   in   t 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  Babylon  (Revelation  17.  3-6).  1 
To  build  .  .  .  house  In  .  .  .  Shlnar — Babylonia  (Genes 
10.  10),  the  capital  of  the  God-opposed  world-klngdon 
and  so  representing  in  general  the  seat  of  lrreligion. 
the  "building  of  houses"  in  Babylon  (Jeremiah  29.  5, ! 
by  the  Jews  themselves  expressed  their  long  exile  thel 
so  the  building  of  an  house  for  "wickedness  "  there  li 
plies  Its  permanent  stay.    set.  .  .  .  upon  her  own  bast 
fixed  there  as  in  its  proper  place.    "  Wickedness  "  bell 
cast  out  of  Judah,  shall  for  ever  dwell  with  the  Aatlchrl   " 
tlan  apostates  (of  whom  Babylon  Is  the  type),  wu«-  tht 
reap  toe  fruit  of  it,  which  they  deserve. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

Ver.  1-8.    Eighth  Vision.     The  Four  OHAEKrv*. 
four  chariots — Svmbollztng  the  various  dlspenoaM&Bf 
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wldeee*  townrds  the  Gentile  nations  which  had  been 
v>1  kreor  lem  brought  into  contact  with  Judea;  especially 

'"  jpnnlshlLg  Babylon.  Of.  v.  8  ("  the  north  country,"  i.  «., 
,J"  bylon) ;  oh.  1.  15;  2.  6.  The  number  "  four  "  is  specified 
nM  t  merely  in  reference  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  horizon 
'•'  iplylng  universal  Judgments),  but  In  allnslon  to  the 
"*  lr  world-  kingdom*  of  Daniel,  from  between  two 
IC01  iemtatn* — the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat,  between  Moriah 

4  a  Mount  Olivet  [Moom«];  or  the  valley  between  Zlon 

''  i  Moriah,  where  the  Lord  U  (ch.  2.  10),  and  whence  He 
"J  Ids  forth  His  ministers  of  Jndgment  on  the  heathen. 
"   », cries.]    The  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  is  the  symbol 

■'  the)  theocracy;  hence  the  nearest  spot  accessible  to 
"^tolot*  In  the  valley  below  is  the  most  suitable  for  a 

00  lion  affecting  Judah  In  relation  to  the  Gentile  world- 
;*  irers.    The  chariot  Is  the  symbol  of  war,  and  so  of  Judg- 

'Hnts.  *>f  brass—the  metal  among  the  ancients  re  pro- 
fiting hard  solidity;  so  the  immovable  and  resistless 
vt  xuiess  of  God's  people  (cf.  Jeremiah  1.  18).     Calvin 

"  plains  the  "two  mountains"  thus:  The  secret  purpose 

9  God  from  eternity  does  not  come  forth  to  view  before 
'^  i  execution,  but  Is  hidden  and  kept  back  irresistibly 
'■*  i  the  fit  time,  as  It  were  between  lofty  mountains ;  the 
a1^rio/j  aie  the  various  changes  wrought  in  nations, 
™  Itch,  as  swift,  heralds,  announce  to  us  what  before  we 
""  lew  not.  The  "two"  may  thus  correspond  to  the  num- 
'*'  t  of  the  "olive  trees"  (ch.  4.  8) ;  the  allusion  to  the  "  two 

"ran tain*"  near  the  temple  is  not  necessarily  excluded 

*  this  view.  Henderson  explains  them  to  be  the  Medo- 
11  rslan  kingdom,  represented  by  the  "  two  horns"  (Daniel 

ir01 1,4),  now  employed  to  execute  God's  purpose  in  pun- 
~*ilng  the  nations;  bat  the  prophecy  reaches  far  beyond 
mjse  times.  '4.  red — Implying  carnage,  black — repre- 
"a  ttlng  sorrow ;  also  famine  (Revelation  6.  5,  6 ;  cf.  ch.  1.  8). 
'  wait* — implying  joy  and  victory.  [Calvin.]  grizzled 
'*  ilebald.  Implying  »  mixed  dispensation,  partly  pros- 
-'*  rity,  partly  adverb'  ,y.  Ail  four  dispensations,  though 
,el  rlous  In  character  to  the  Gentile  nations,  portended 
l,( ke  good  to  God't,  people,  bay— rather,  "strong"  or 
*':eet;"  so   Vulgate.  [Gesenius.)     The  horses  have  this 

01  tthet,  whose  part  it  was  to  "walk  to  and  fro  through 
n  1  earth"  (v.  7).    However,  LXX.  and  Chaldee  agree  with 

I  tglith  Version  in  referring  the  Hebrew  to  colour,  not 
•'■''■  <ength.  *.  The  prophet  humbly  and  teachably  seeks 
"'  itrnctlon  from  God,  and  therefore  seeks  not  in  vain.  S. 
'■  «r    spirits    of    th«    heavens  —  heavenly   spirits    who 

II  tand  before  Jehovah"  to  receive  God's  commands  (ch. 
"14;  1  Kings  22.  i»»;  Job  2.  I;  Luke  1.  19)  in  heaven  (of 
"''  llch  Zlon  is  the  counterpart  on  earth,  Note,  v.  1),  and 
'■  ooaed  with  chariot  speed  (2  Kings  6.  17;  Psalm  68. 17)  to 
r:!  ecute  them  on  earth  In  its  four  various  quarters  (Psalm 
^  L  4  ;  Hebrews  1.  7,  14).  nPEMBJCLLrrs.]    Or,  the  secret  lm- 

I  lses  of  God  whioh  emanate  from  His  counsel  and  provl- 
"  nee ;  the  prophet  Implies  that  all  the  revolutions  in  the 
"'  >rld  are  from  the  8plrtt  of  God,  and  are  as  It  were  His 
^  esseugers  or  spirits.  [Calvin.]  6.  north  country— 
»'  ibylon  (Note,  Jeremiah  1.  14).  The  north  is  the  quarter 
111  ecifled  in  particular  whence  Judah  and  Israel  are  here- 
»  tor  to  return  to  their  own  land  (ch.  2.  6 ;  Jeremiah  8.  18). 
'« the  black  horses"  go  to  Babylon,  primarily  to  represent 
i  •  awful  desolation  with  which  Darius  visited  it  in  the 

II  tfa  year  of  his  reign  (two  years  after  this  prophecy)  for 

I  Toltlng.  [Henderson.]  The  "white"  go  after  the  "black" 

*  trses  to  the  same  country ;  ttvo  sets  being  sent  to  It  be- 

II  use  of  Its  greater  cruelty  and  guilt  in  respect  to  Judea. 

*  le  white  represent  Darius'  triumphant  subjugation  of 
l]  [Moore.]  Rather,  I  think,  the  white  are  sent  to  victo- 
"  JUsly  subdue  Medo- Persia,  the  second  world-kingdom, 
11  lng  in  the  same  quarter  as  Babylon,  viz.,  north,   grizzled 

toward  tin*  semth— i.  «.,  to  Egypt,  the  other  great  foe 
i!)  God's  people.  It  being  a  part  of  the  Graeco- Macedonian 
'  ngdom,  stands  for  the  whole  of  it,  the  third  world-klng- 
idl  7.  bay—  rather,  "the  fleet"  (or  "strong").  As  the 
red"  are  not  otherwise  mentioned,  the  epithet "  fleet" 
■  the  Hebrew  for  "  bay"  ought  to  be  translated)  in  t>.  8 
ems  to  apply  to  all  four,  and  here  especially  to  the  red. 
lelr  office  is  to  oomplete  hereafter  the  work  already 
part  executed  by  the  previous  three  who  ha-.-*-  stilled 


Babylon,  Medo-I'ersla,  and  Unwoo-Mftcedonla,  MB.,  Vi 
punish  finally  the  last  great  toe  of  Israel,  the  final  Vota 
assumed  by  the  fourth  world-kingdom,  Rome,  whioh  It 
to  continue  down  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ  Hene* 
they  "walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,"  counterwork- 
ing Satan's  "going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth"  (.lob  1.7;  f 
Thessalonlans  2.  8,  9;  1  Timothy  4.  1).  in  connection  with 
the  last  awful  development  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom. 
Their  "  tleet.ness"  is  needed  to  counteract  his  rustless  ac- 
tivity ;  their  red  colour  Implies  the  final  great  carnage  ( Ere- 
klel  8»;  Revelation  19. 17, 18,21).  8.  north  .  .  .  qnlHtU  .  .  . 
my  spirit— t. «.,  caused  my  anger  to  rest  (Margin,  Judge*  8. 
8;  EccleslasteslO.4;  Ezekielo.  13;  16.  42).  Babylon  alone  of 
the  four  great  world-kingdoms  had  in  Zechariah's  tltu» 
been  Anally  punished;  therefore,  in  it*  case  alone  doe* 
God  now  say  His  anger  is  satisfied :  the  others  had  as  yet 
to  expiate  their  sin,  the  fourth  has  still  to  do  so. 

9-15.  Ninth  Vision.  The  crowning  of  Joshua.  The 
double  crown  is  placed  on  Joshua's  head,  symbolizing 
that  the  true,  priesthood  and  the  kingdom  shall  be  con- 
ferred on  the  one  Messiah.  Cf.  Hebrews  C.  20;  7.  1-21,  on 
Melchizedek,  who  similarly  combined  the  kingdom  and 
priesthood  as  type  of  Messiah.  10.  Take  of  them  of  the 
captivity— Take  silver  and  gold  (v.  11)  from  them.  Th* 
three  named  came  from  Babylon  (where  some  of  the  ex- 
iled Jews  still  were  left)  to  present  gift.-?  of  silver  and  gold 
towards  the  building  of  the  temple.  But  in  v,  11,  14, 
"crowns"  are  directed  to  be  made  of  them,  then  to  be  set 
on  Joshua's  head,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  as  a 
memorial  of  the  donors,  until  Messiah  shall  appear. 
Helda I— meaning  robust.  Called  H elem  below.  Tobijah— 
i.e.,  the  goodness  of  God.  Jedaiah — i.  e„  God  knows,  which 
are  come  from  Babylon  — This  clause  in  the  Hebreu 
comes  after  "Josiah  son  of  Zephaniah."  Therefore, 
Moobr  thinks  Josiah  as  well  as  the  three  "came  from 
Babylon."  But  as  he  has  a  "house"  at  Jerusalem,  he  ia 
plainly  a  resident,  not  a  visitor.  Therefore  English  Ver~ 
sion  is  right;  or  Matjheb,  "Josiah  son  of  Zephaniah,  to 
whom  they  are  come  (as  guests)  from  Babylon."  the  nani« 
day — No  time  was  to  be  lost  to  mark  the  slgnlficancy  of 
their  coming  from  afar  to  offer  gifts  to  Vie  temple,  typify- 
ing, in  the  double  crown  made  of  their  gifts  and  set  on 
Joshua's  head,  the  gathering  in  of  Israel's  outcasts  to 
Messiah  hereafter,  who  shall  then  be  recognized  as  ths 
true  king  and  priest.  11.  The  high  priest  wore  a  crown 
above  the  mitre  (ch.  8.  5;  Leviticus  8. 9).  Messiah  shall 
wear  many  crowns,  one  surmonnting  the  other  (Revela- 
tion 19. 12).  It  was  a  thing  before  unknown  in  the  Levlt- 
lcal  priesthood,  that  the  same  person  should  wear  at  onee 
the  orown  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  high  priest  (Psalm  118. 
4;  Hebrews  5.  10).  Messiah  shall  be  revealed  fully  in  this 
twofold  dignity  when  He  shall  "restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel "  (Acta  1.  6).  13.  Behold  the  man— 'viz.,  shall  arise. 
Pilate  unconsciously  spake  God's  will  concerning  Him, 
"  Behold  the  man  "  (John  19.  5).  The  sense  here  is,  "  B«- 
hold  In  Joshua  a  remarkable  shadowing  forth  of  Mes- 
siah." It  Is  not  for  his  own  sake  that  the  crown  is  placed 
on  him,  but  as  type  of  Messiah  about  to  be  at  once  kins 
and  priest.  Joshua  could  not  individually  be  crowned 
king,  not  being  of  the  royal  line  of  David,  but  only  in  his 
representative  character.  Branch— (Note,  ch.  8.  8;  Isaiah 
4.  2 ;  Jeremiah  28.  6 ;  83. 15).  he  shall  grew  up  out  of  hi* 
place— retaining  the  image  of  a  "branch;"  "He  shall 
sprout  up  from  His  place,"  i.  e.,  the  place  peculiar  to  Him  : 
not  merely  from  Bethlehem  or  Nazareth,  but  by  his  own 
power,  without  man's  aid,  in  His  miraculous  conception 
[Henderson]  ;  a  sense  brought  out  in  the  original,  "  from 
under  Himself,"  or  "from  (of)  Himself."  [Calvin.] 
Moorb  makes  it  refer  to  his  growing  lowly  in  his  place  of 
obscurity,  "  as  a  tender  plant  and  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  "  (Isaiah  53.  2),  for  thirty  years  unknown  except 
as  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter.  Matjrrr  translatm, 
"Under  Him  there  shall  be  growth  (In  the  Church)." 
English  Version  accords  better  with  the  Hebrew  (cf.  Kxodn* 
10.  23).  The  idea  in  a  Branch  is  that  Christ's  glory  is  grow 
lng,  not  yet  fully  manifested  as  a  full-grown  tree.  Then 
fore  men  reject  Him  now.  build  the  temple— The  protr. 
lse  of  the  future  true  building  of  the  spiritual  tempi*  bj 
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ftLsMlan  vMatthew  16.  18;  1  Corinthians  8.  17;  2  Corln- 
iiiiana  C.  18;  Epheeians  a.  20-22  ;  Hebrews  8.  8)  18  an  earnest 
10  iisiiure  the  Jews,  that  the  material  temple  will  be  built 
,;•$  Joobua  and  Zernbbabel,  In  spite  of  all  seeming  obsta- 
cle*. It  also  raise*  their  thoughts  beyond  the  material  to 
the  spiritual  temple,  and  also  to  the  future  glorious  tern- 
pie,  to  be  reared  In  Israel  under  Messiah's  superintend- 
ence (Kzeklel  40.,  41.,  42.,  43),  The  repetition  of  the  same 
olause  (v.  13)  gives  emphasis  to  the  statement  as  to  Mes- 
siah's work..  13.  lieur  the  glory— i.  e.,  wear  the  Insignia 
ttt  the  kingly  glory,  "the  crowns"  (Psalm  21.5;  102.10; 
Isaiah  62.  18).  He  himself  shall  bear  the  glory,  not  thou, 
Joshua,  though  thou  dost  bear  the  crowns.  The  Church's 
dignity  Is  In  her  head  alone,  Christ.  So  Ellaklm,  type  of 
Messiah,  was  to  have  "  all  the  glory  of  his  father's  house 
hung  upon  him  "  (Iaalah  22.  24).  sit— Implying  security 
end  permanence,  priest  .  .  .  throne — (Genesis  14. 18; 
Psalm  110. 4 ;  Hebrews  5.  8, 10 ;  ft.  20 ;  7).  counsel  of  peace  . . . 
Mwtcn  .  .  .  both— Joshua  and  Zerubbabd,  the  icli^lou* 
and  civil  authorities  oo-operatlng  in  the  temple  typify 
the  peace,  or  harmonious  union,  between  boUi  the  kingly 
and  priestly  offices.  The  kingly  majesty  shall  not  de- 
press the  priestly  dignity,  nor  the  priestly  dignity  the 
kingly  majesty.  [Jkrohe.  j  The  peace  of  the  Church,  for- 
merly sought  for  in  the  mutual  "counsels"  of  the  kings 
and  the  priests,  who  had  been  always  distinct,  shall  be 
perfectly  ensured  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  offices 
In  the  one  Messiah,  who  by  his  mediatorial  priesthood 
purchases  it,  and  by  His  kingly  rule  maintains  It.  Vi- 
rBinuA  takes  " His  throne"  to  be  Jehovah  the  Father's. 
Thus  it.  will  be,  "there  shall  be  .  .  .  peace  between  the 
Branch  and  Jehovah."  [Ludovious  ds  Dietj.]  The  other 
view  is  better,  via,  "  Messiah's  throne."  As  Priest  He  ex- 
plates  sin ;  as  King,  extirpates  it.  "  Counsel  of  peace," 
implies  that  it  is  the  plan  of  Infinite  "  wisdom,"  whence 
Maeslah  is  called  "  Counsellor"  (Isaiah  0.  6;  Ephesians  L 
8,  11;  Hebrews  8.  17).  Peace  between  the  kingly  and 
priestly  attributes  of  Messiah  Implies  the  harmonizing 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  God's  Justice  as  a  King,  and 
His  love  as  a  Father  and  Priest.  Henoe  is  produced  peace 
to  man  (Luke  2.  14;  Acta  10.  86;  Ephesians  2. 13-17).  It  Is 
only  by  being  pardoned  through  His  atonement  and  ruled 
by  His  laws,  that  we  can  find  "peace."  The  royal 
"throne  "  was  always  connected  with  the  "  temple,"  as  Is 
the  case  In  the  Apocalypse  (Revelation  7. 16),  because 
Christ  Is  to  be  a  king  on  His  throne  and  a  priest,  and  be- 
sause  the  people,  whose  "  king  "  the  Lord  is,  cannot  ap- 
proach Him  except  by  a  priestly  mediation.  [Boos.] 
Jesus  shall  come  to  effect,  by  His  presence  (Isaiah  11.  4 ; 
Daniel  7. 17),  that  which  is  looked  for,  in  His  absence,  by 
oiXsr  means  In  vain.  He  shall  exercise  His  power  medi- 
atorlally  as  priest  on  His  throne  (v.  13);  therefore  His 
reign  is  for  a  limited  period,  which  it  could  not  be  If  It 
were  the  final  and  everlasting  state  of  glory.  But  being 
far  a  special  purpose,  to  reconcile  all  things  in  this  world, 
flow  disordered  by  sin,  and  so  present  It  to  God  the  Father 
that  He  may  again  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  come 
into  direct  connection  with  His  creatures ;  therefore 
It  Is  limited,  forming  the  dispensation  in  the  fulness 
9t  times  (Ephesians  1.  lu),  when  God  shall  gather  In  one 
all  things  in  Christ,  the  final  end  of  which  shall  be,  "  God 
all  In  all"  (1  Corinthians  15.  24-28).  1*.  the  crowns 
■hall  be  to  Helen,  Ac.  ...  a  memorial — deposited 
in  the  temple,  to  the  honour  of  the  donors;  a  memorial, 
too,  of  the  coronation  of  Joshua,  to  remind  all  of  Messiah, 
the  promised  an  tl typical  king-priest,  soon  tocome.  Helem, 
the  same  as  Heldal  above.  Bo  Hen  (I  e. ,  favour)  Is  another 
aame  for  Joslah  (i. «.,  Ood  founds)  above.  The  same  per- 
son often  had  two  names.  15.  they  .  .  .  fax  off  shall 
bull 4— The  reason  why  the  crowns  were  made  of  gold  re- 
seivod  from  afar,  vis.,  from  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  was  to 
typify  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  Messiah,  King  of 
i*ra*L  This,  too,  was  Inoluded  in  the  "  peace"  spoken  of 
la  b.  18  (Acts  2.  30;  Ephesians  2.  12-17).  Primarily,  how- 
wer,  the  return  of  the  dispersed  Israelites  "  from  afar" 
/Jeatah  SO.  9)  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  is  ln- 
»M*.lad  to  be  followed,  secondly,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
fosaUU**  from    "iar  off"  (oh.  2.  11;   8.  22.  23;  Isaiah  00.  iC; 
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57.  10).     build  In  the  temple— Christ  "  builds  the  weuLpb 
(v.  12,  13;  Hebrews  8.  3,  4):  His  people  "  build  in  the 
pie."    Ct  Hebrew*  3.  9,    "  Moses  in  His  house."    ye 
know,  &c. — when  the  event  corresponds  to  the  f-redlctw 
(ch.  2,  9;  4.  9).     this  shall  come  to  pass,  If  jrt.  .  .  -  obejiti 
Ac.— To  the  Jews  of  Zeoharlah's  day  a  stimulus  Is  given 
diligent  prosecution  of   the    temple  building    the  wfl 
which  it  was  meanwhile  their  duty  to  fulfil,  relying  < 
'j«  hope  of  the  Messiah  about  afterwards  to  glorify 
The  completion  of  the  temple  shall  "come  to  pant,"  . 
diligently  on  your  part  "  obey  the  Lord."    It  Is  not  meaii^ 
that  their  unbelief  oould  set  aside  God's  gracious  j.urpot   t '" 
as  to  Messiah's  coining.    But  there  Is,  secondarily,  meac|  W 
that  Messiah's  glory  as  prlest-klng  of  Israel  shall  not  ii 
manifested    to   the  Jews   till   they  turn    to   Him   wll 
obedient    penitence.     They    meanwhile    are    cast   aw 
"branches"  until  they  be   "grafted"   In   again   on 
Branch  and  their  own  olive  tree  (ch.  88 ;  12. 10-12 ;  Mattne 
23.  38;  Romans  LL  lft-24). 
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Ver.  1-14.    IL  Didactic  Part,  chaps  7.,  8.    Obkdisnci  ti 
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fourth  year  of  .  .  .  Darius— t^o  years  after  the  prevloti  >°»'> 
prophecies  (oh.  1. 1,  Ac.).  ChUleu— meaning  torpidity,  tfc  '■'-'< 
state  In  which  nature  is  in  November,  answering  to  thii  k  ■ 
month,  a.  they  .  .  .  sent  unto  .  .  .  house  of  (i<xM>  P" 
Jews  of  the  oountry  sent  to  the  bouse  ->(  God  or  oongregtl  *w 
tlon  at  Jerusalem.  The  altar  was  long  since  reared  (Ezr1  '  ''■ 
8.  8),  though  the  temple  was  not  completed  till  two  yeai*  >>: 
afterwards  (Ezra  6.  15).  The  priests'  duty  was  to  give  u«  N 
oislon  on  points  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy  17.  9;  Matthew  ■*' 
2.  4).  Beth-el  is  here  used  Instead  of  Beth-Jehovah,  becaos!  I** 
the  religious  authorities,  rather  than  the  house  Itself  id*  rl 
slgnated  Beth-Jehovah  next  verse),  are  Intended.  Th  K  * 
old  Beth-el  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  ldol-woii  '-- 
ship,  so  that  the  name  had  lost  its  opprobrious  ine&ninj1  l< 
"The  house  of  the  Lord"  Is  used  for  the  congregation  cil  to: 
worshippers  headed  by  their  priests  (ch.  8.  "!\  Hosea  s.  ll  "■' 
Maurer  makes  the  "house  of  God"  nominative  t>  |P 
"sent."  Henderson  makes  "Beth  -el"  so.  Sherexer— aj  h* 
Assyrian  name  meaning,  Prefect  of  the  treasury.  Regent  »t ' 
melech— meaning,  The  king's  official.  These  names  per  I .... 
haps  intimate  the  semi-heathen  character  of  the  lnqalt1  '  i 
6rs,  which  may  also  be  Implied  in  the  name  "Betb-elj  «ti 
{Hebrew  for  "  bouse  of  God"),  so  notorious  once  for  Its  calll  iM 
worship.  They  sent  to  Jehovah's  house  as  their  forefatherl  f 
sent  to  old  Beth-el,  not  in  the  spirit  of  true  obedience  ll 
pray  before  the  Lord — lit.,  to  entreat  the  face  of,  <fec,  t.  «.,  U  mu. 
offer  sacrifices,  the  accompaniment  of  prayers,  to  con  Nw 
dilate  HU  favour  (1  Bamuel  13.  12).  3.  should  1  weep  U  U 
the  flt'th  month — "  I"  represents  here  the  people  of  Uo,i  pi 
(ct  oh.  8.  21).  This  rather  favours  Maurer's  view,  takia,|  M 
"the  house  of  God,"  the  congregation,  as  nominative  U  k 
"sent."  Their  hypocrisy  appeared  because  they  sbowet  Jtu 
more  concern  about  a  ceremony  of  human  lnstitutioij  t  i 
(not  improper  In  itself)  than  about  moral  obedience.  11  w 
too,  they  had  trusted  God's  promise  as  to  the  restoratloi  U ' 
of  Church  and  State,  the  fast  would  have  now  given  plan  p 
to  Joy,  for  which  there  was  more  cause  than  lor  grtei  su 
[FKMBKLxrs.J  to  the  prophets — Haggal  and  Zecharlal  ill . 
especially.  The  tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  was  kept  a  fas! 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalea  &>■ 
(Jeremiah  52.  12-14).  They  ask,  Should  the  fast  or  con- 
tinued, now  that  the  temple  and  city  are  being  restored'; 
separating  myself— sanctifying  myself  by  separuKou 
not  only  from  food,  but  from  all  defilements  (el.  J>h  ,  2 
16),  as  was  usual  In  a  solemn  fast.  5.  speak  unto  all— lot 
question  had  been  asked  in  the  name  of  the  people  ;«  * 
general  by  Sherezer  and  Regem-melech.  The  self-liu 
posed  fast  they  were  tired  of,  not  having  observed  It  1 1.  u< 
spirit  of  true  religion,  seventh  month— This  fast  wa*  is  "■ 
memory  of  the  murder  of  Gedallah  and  those  with  i . -, & 
at  Mlspah,  Issuing  In  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  (2  Kiugt, 
25.  25,  98 ;  Jeremiah  41.  1-3).  did  ye  .  .  .  fast  unto  uu>  *~ 
No;  it  was  to  gratify  yourselves  in  hypocritical  will  -wor- 
ship.   If  It  had  been  "onto  me"  ye  would  bave"sepii>-i>v*> 
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nvrwelves''  not  only  from  food,  but  from  your  sius  (Isaiah 
l  *-7).  They  firstly  made  the  fast  an  end  Intrinsically 
leritorlous  In  itself,  not  a  means  towards  God's  glory  In 
lelr  nanctlfl cation.  The  true  principle  of  piety,  reference 
i  tfod,  wan  wanting:  hence  the  emphatic  repetition  of 
onto  me."  Before  settling  questions  as  to  the  outward 
nu  of  piety  (however  proper,  as  In  this  case),  the  great 
testion  was  as  to  piety  Itself;  that  being  once  settled,  all 
air  oat  ward  observances  become  sanctified,  being  "  unto 

I  ie  L/ord"  (Romans  14.  6).  ft.  did  not  ye  eat  for  yourselves  t 
>'\  Ut.,  "  Is  it  not  ye  who  eatT"  i.  «.,  it  is  not  unto  me  and 
«  \j  glory.  It  tends  no  more  to  my  glory,  your  feasting 
f'  tan  your  fasting.  7.  Should  ye  not  hear  the  words— 
*t  tther,  "Should  ye  not  do  the  words,"  as  their  question 
*l  itorally  was  as  to  what  they  should  do  (t>.  8);  "hearing" 
*il  i  not  mentioned  till  v.  12.  The  sense  Is,  It  Is  not  fasts 
»i  at  Jehovah  requires  of  yon,  but  that  ye  should  keep  His 

II  'eoepts  given  to  you  at  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  In 
&  •  Integrity.    Had  ye  done  so  then,  ye  would  have  had  no 

caslon  to  Institute  fasts  to  commemorate  Its  destruction, 

<t  It  would  never  have  been  destroyed  (v.  9-14).    [Map- 

nu]     Or,  as  Margin,  "Are  not  ihese  the  words"  of  the 

tier  prophets  (Isaiah  58.  8;  Jeremiah  14. 12)  which  threat- 

10  ^ed  a  curse  for  disobedience,  which   the  event  has  so 

prfully  confirmed.    If   ye  follow  them  In  sin,  ye  must 

oi^lowthem  in  suffering.    English  Version  in  good  sense: 

Up  Inquire  anxiously  about  the  fasts,  whereas  ye  ought 

ibli  be  anxious  about  tearing  the  lesson  taught  by  the 

_4  rmer  prophets,  and  verified  In  the  nation's  punishment ; 

ep/nltenoe  and  obedience  are  required  rather  than  fasts. 

In  fe    plain— south-west   of    Jerusalem.     They    then    ln- 

m  »M  ted  securely  the  region  moat  unguarded.  9.  speaketh 

i,  implying  that  these  precepts  addressed  to  their  ances- 

i,ei  rs  were  the  requirements  of  Jehovah  not  merely  then, 

tg  ft  now.     We  must  not  only  not  hurt,  but  help  our  fellow- 

d,  en.    God  Is  pleased  with  such  loving  obedience,  rather 

T||, an  with   empty  ceremonies.     10.  Imagine  evil — i.  «., 

cm  vise  evil.    LXX.  take  it.  Harbour  not  the  desire  of  re- 

.ing  nge  (Leviticus  IB.  18).   "  Devise  evil  against  one  another" 

on  simpler  (Psalm  86.  4 ;  Mlcah  2. 1).    11.  pulled  away  the 

,|  ouid«r- lit.,  "presented   a  refractory  shoulder;"   an 

j  |  »uge  from  beasts  refusing  to  bear  the  yoke  (Margin, 

-njbernlah  9.  29).    stopped  .  .  .  ears— (Isaiah  6.  10;    Jere- 

tt,  lah  7.  28 ;  Acts  7.  57.)    IS.  hearts  .  .  .  adamant — (Ezekiel 

1*1  V ;  11.  IV.)    Lord  .  .  .  sent  In  his  Spirit  by  .  .  .  prophets 

all  L  t . ,  sent  by  the  former  prophets  inspired  with  His  Spirit. 

4  ere  for*  .  .  .  great  wrath— (2  Chronicles  88. 16.)   As  they 

slushed  from  them  the  yoke  of  obedience,  God  laid  on 

m  em  the  yoke  of  oppression.    As  they  made  their  heart 

.rd  as  adamant,  God  brake  their  hard  hearts  with  Judg- 

iient*.    Hard  hearts  must  expect  hard  treatment.    The 

(« .rder  the  stone,  the  harder  the  blow  of  the  hammer  to 

lieakit,  8.  be  cried — by  his  prophets,  they  cried— In  their 

to  lamitles.    I . .  .  not  hear— retribution  In  kind  (Proverbs 

nj  J4-26 ;  Isaiah  L  16 ;  Mlcah  8. 4).   14.  whirlwind— of  wrath 

•hum   1.  8).    nations  -whom  they  knew  not— foreign 

d  barbarous,    desolate  after  them — after  their  expul- 

>n  and  exile.     It  was  ordered   remarkably  by  God's 

ovldenee,  that  no  occupants  took  possession  of  It,  but 

at  during  the  Jews'  absence  It  was  reserved  for  them 

alust  their  return  after  seventy  years,    they  laid  .  .  . 

•elate— the  Jews  did  so  by  their  sins.    The  blame  of 

sir  destruction  lay  with  themselves,  rather  than  with 

s  Babylonians  (2  Chronicles  86.  21).    pleasant  land— 

.naaij.    LaL,  the  land  of  desire  (Jeremiah  8. 19). 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-28.  Oontiictjation  of  thi  Subject  in  Chap.  7. 
ter  urging  them  to  obedience  by  the  fate  of  their  fathers,  he 
fee  them  to  tt  by  promises  of  coming  prosperity,  3.  Jealous 
r  Zins- (Ch.  1.  14.)  -with  great  fury— against  her  op- 
sseors.  3.  I  am  returned— 4.  «.,  I  am  determined  to  re- 
rn.  My  decree  to  that  effect  is  gone  forth.  Jerusalem 
•ity  mf  truth— i.  «.,  faithful  to  her  God,  who  is  the 
id  of  truth  (Isaiah  1.  21,  26 ;  John  17.  17).  Never  yet  fully 
.tilled,  therefore  still  to  be  so.  the  mountain  of  the 
i*d-  -(Isaiah  2L  2,  8.)    holy  mount* In— (Jeremiah  81.  28.) 


*.  So  tranquil  and  prosperous  shall  the  nation  be,  ths. 
wars  shall  no  longer  prematurely  cut  off  the  people:  mm 
and  women  shall  reach  advanced  ages.  The  promise  of 
long  life  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the 
Jewish  theocracy  with  Its  temporal  rewards  of  obedient* 
(Exodus  20.  12;  Deuteronomy  -t.  40).  Hence  this  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  In  milleunlal  blessedness  (Isaiah  65.  20,  22), 
for  very  age— lit.,  "  for  multitude  of  days."  5.  boys  and 
girls  playing— Implying  security  and  a  numerous  prog- 
eny, accounted  a  leading  blessing  among  the  Jews.  Con- 
trast Jeremiah  6.  11;  9.21.  fi.  However  Impossible  these 
things  Just  promised  by  me  seem  to  you,  they  are  not  so 
with  God.  The  "  remnant"  that  had  returned  from  tha 
captivity,  beholding  the  city  desolate,  and  the  walls  and 
houses  in  ruins,  could  hardly  believe  what  God  promised. 
The  expression  "remnant"  glancesat  their  Ingratitude  in 
rating  so  low  God's  power,  though  they  had  experienced 
it  so  "marvellously"  displayed  In  their  restoration.  A 
great  source  of  unbelief  is,  men  "limit"  God's  power  by 
their  own  (Psalm  78.19,  20,41).  these  days  —  "of  smal! 
things"  (ch.  4.  10),  when  such  great  things  promised 
seemed  Incredible.  Mauser,  after  Jerome,  translates, 
"In  those  days;"  i.  «.,  if  the  thing  which  I  promised  to  do 
in  those  days,  seem  "  marvellous,"  Ac.  T.  save  my  people 
from  . . .  east .  .  .  west — i.  e.,  from  every  region  (cf.  Psalm 
60. 1 ;  the  "  West"  is  lit.,  "  the  going  down  of  the  sun")  to 
which  they  are  scattered  ;  they  are  now  found  especially 
In  countries  west  of  Jerusalem.  The  dispersion  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  only  to  the  east,  viz.,  to  Babylonia. 
The  restoration,  including  a  spiritual  return  to  God  (v.  8), 
here  foretold,  must  therefore  be  still  future  (Isaiah  II.  11, 
12;  43.5,6;  Ezekiel  37.  21 ;  Amos  9.  14,  15;  also  ch.  Vi.  9; 
Jeremiah  30.  22;  31.  1,  83).  8.  In  truth— In  good  faith,  both 
on  their  side  and  mine:  God  being  faithful  to  His  everlast- 
ing covenant  and  enabling  them  by  His  Spirit  to  be  faith- 
ful to  him.  9-13.  All  adversities  formerly  attended  them 
when  neglecting  to  build  the  temple :  but  now  God  prom- 
ises all  blessings,  as  an  encouragement  to  energy  in  the 
work,  hands  .  .  .  strong— be  of  courageous  mind  (2  Sam- 
uel 16. 21),  not  merely  in  building,  but  In  general,  as  having 
such  bright  prospects  (v.  13,  Ac),  these  days— the  time  that 
had  elapsed  between  the  prophet's  having  spoken  "  these 
words"  and  the  time  (v.  10;  cf.  Haggal  2. 15-19)  when  they 
set  about  In  earnest  restoring  the  temple,  the  prophets 
—Haggal  and  Zecharlah  himself  (Ezra  5. 1,  2).  The  same 
prophets  who  promised  prosperity  at  the  foundation  of 
the  temple,  now  promised  yet  greater  blessings  hereafter. 
10.  before  these  days— before  the  time  In  which  ye  again 
proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  temple  (v.  9),  viz.,  at 
the  time  that  the  temple  lay  neglected,  no  hire  for  man 
. .  .  beast— i.  e.,  no  produce  of  the  field  to  repay  the  labour 
of  man  and  beast  on  It  (Haggal  1.  6,  9,  10  ;  2.  16).  neither 
.  .  .  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  In— (2  Chroni- 
cles 15.  6.)  No  one  could  In  safety  do  his  business  at  horns 
or  abroad,  in  the  city  or  In  the  country,  whether  going  or 
returning,  because  of  the  affliction  — so  sorely  preasixt 
were  they  by  the  foe  outside.  Mauker  translates,  "  Be- 
cause of  the  foe"  (Ezra  4.  1).  every  one  against  ,  .  .  neigh- 
bour—There was  intestine  discord,  as  well  as  foes  from 
without.  11.  "  But  now  that  the  temple  has  been  bailt,  I 
will  not  do  as  I  had  formerly  done  to  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon."  [Jerome.]  Henceforth  I  will  bless  yoo. 
IS.  seed  .  .  .  prosperous—  i.  e„  shall  not  fall  to  yield 
abundantly  (Hosea  2.  21,  22;  Haggal  2.  19).  Contrast  with 
this  verse  Haggal  1.6,9-11;  2.16.  dew— especially  bene- 
ficial in  hot  countries  where  rain  is  rare.  13.  a  curse— Ax 
the  heathen  have  made  you  another  name  for  a  curse, 
wishing  to  their  foes  as  bad  a  lot  as  yours  (Jeremiah  24.  9! 
29. 18) ;  so  your  name  shall  be  a  formula  of  blessing,  so  thai 
men  shall  say  to  their  friend,  May  thy  lot  be  as  happy  as 
that  of  Judah  (Genesis  48.  20).  Including  also  the  idea  ol 
the  Jews  being  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  Gentile  nations 
(Micah  5.  7;  Zephaniah  8.  20).  The  distinct  mention  of 
"Judah"  and  "  Israel"  proves  that  the  prophecy  has  not  ye* 
had  its  rail  accomplishment,  as  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  ha* 
never  yet  been  restored,  though  individuals  of  Israel  re- 
turned with  Judah.  14. 1  thought— I  determined,  j  <m 
— i.«.,  yoar  fathers,  with  whom  ye  arc  one;  the  lewisl: 
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'.nvitci  of  all  ages  helug  regarded  as  an  organic  whole  (of. 
Hagani  2.  6;  Matthew  SB.  81,  82).  repented  not—  I  changed 
not  my  purpose,  because  they  changed  uot  their  mind  (2 
t  Ihronioles  36.  16).  With  the  froward  God  shows  Himself 
frowurd  (FMtlm  IS.  26).  If  the  threatened  punishment  has 
been  so  unchangeably  Inflicted,  much  more  will  God 
tnvely  give  the  promised  blessing,  which  Is  so  much  more 
eoaxonr.nt  to  Mis  nature  (Jeremiah  31.  28).  16,  17.  The 
promised  blessings  are  connected  with  obedience.  God's 
oovenanted  grace  will  lead  those  truly  blessed  by  it  to 
holiness,  not  licentiousness,  truth  to  .  .  .  neighbour — 
not  that  the  truth  should  not  he  spoken  to  foreigners  too; 
bnt  be  makes  it  an  aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  they 
■pared  not  even  their  brethren.  Besides,  and  above  all 
outward  ordinances  (ch.  7.  8),  God  requires  troth  and  Jus- 
tice. Judgment  of  .  .  .  pea«« — Kqultable  decisions  tend 
to  allay  fend*  -tnd  produce  peace,  gates — the  place  where 
eourts  of  Judicature  in  the  East  were  held.  17.  all  these 
...  I  hate— therefore  ye  too  ought  to  hate  them.  Relig- 
ion consists  in  conformity  to  God's  nature,  that  we  should 
love  what  God  loves,  and  hate  what  God  hates.  18,  19. 
The  prophet  answers  the  query  (ch.  7.  8)  as  to  the  fast  In 
the  fifth  mouth,  by  a  reply  applying  to  all  their  fasts: 
these  are  to  be  turned  Into  days  of  rejoicing.  So  Jesus 
replied  to  His  disciples  when  similarly  consulting  Him 
as  to  why  fasting  was  not  imposed  by  Him,  as  It  was 
by  John  the  Baptist.  When  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
shines,  tears  are  dried  up  (Matthew  9.  15).  So  hereafter 
(Isaiah  35.  10).  last  of  .  .  .  fourth  mouth— On  the  fourth 
mouth  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  on  the 
ninth  day,  Jerusalem  was  taken  (Jeremiah  89.  2;  52.  6,  7). 
It  was  therefore  made  a  fast  day.  fifth  .  .  .  seventh— 
(Notes,  ch.  7.  8-6.)  tenth— On  the  tenth  month  and  tenth 
day,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  siege  began  (Jere- 
miah 62.  4).  therefore  love  the  truth — or,  "  only  love." 
BnglUh  Version  is  better.  God's  blessing  covenanted  to 
Israel  is  not  made  to  depend  on  Israel's  goodness:  but 
Israel's  goodness  should  follow  as  the  consequence  of  God's 
gracious  promises  (t>.  18, 17 ;  ch.  7.9, 10).  God  will  bless;  but 
not  those  who  harden  themselves  In  sin.  £0.  (Isala  h  i.  3 ; 
Ml  cub  4.2.)  Thus  salth  the  Lerd  of  hosts— A  preface 
needed  to  assure  the  Jews,  now  disheartened  by  the  perils 
surrounding  them,  and  by  the  humble  aspect  of  the  tem- 
ple "Unlikely  as  what  follows  may  seem  to  you,  Jeho- 
vah of  hosts,  boundless  In  resources,  saith  It,  therefore  It 
shall  be  so."  Just  before  Christ's  coming,  a  feeling  grew 
cp  among  the  heathen  of  the  unsatlsfactorlness  of  their 
systems  of  religion  and  philosophy ;  this  disposed  them 
favourably  towards  the  religion  of  the  Jew,  so  that  prose- 
lytes embraced  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  various 
parts  of  Asia;  these  again  were  predisposed  to  embrace 
Christianity  when  preached  to  them  (Acts  2. 9-12, 41).  But 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
foretold  here  is  reserved  till  "Jerusalem"  (tt.  22)  becomes 
the  oentre  of  Christianized  Jewry  (Romans  11. 12, 15).  SI. 
Let  us  .  .  .  I  — manifesting  zeal  and  love:  converted 
themselves,  they  seek  the  conversion  of  others  (Song  of 
Solomon  1.  4).  To  exhortation  in  general  ("Let  us  go"), 
they  add  individual  example  ("  I  will  go").  Or,  the  change 
from  plural  to  singular  implies  that  the  general  consent 
in  religious  earnestness  leads  each  individual  to  decide  for 
God.  fro  speedily— lit.,  go,  going:  implying  Intense  earn- 
estness, pray— Hebrew,  entreat  the  face  (oh.  7. 2);  entreat 
His  favour  and  grace.  W4.  many  .  .  .  strong  nations 
.  .  .  Im  Jerusalem — tn  contrast  to  the  few  and  weak  Jews 
bow  building  the  temple  and  city,  then  such  shall  be  their 
Influence  that  mans/  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  wor- 
ship Jehovah  their  God  in  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  60.8;  66.  23). 
43.  ton— a  deflnlte  number  for  an  Indefinite.  So  in  Le- 
rltions  22.  26;  Number*  14.  22.  of  all  languages  of  the 
nations — t.  •.,  of  nations  ot  all  languages  (cf.  Isaiah  66. 18; 
Uevel»tlon7.9>.  take  hold  of  the  shirt — a  gesture  of  sup- 
pliant entreaty  as  to  a  superior.  Of.  Isaiah  8. 6 ;  4. 1,  on  a 
different  occasion  The  Gentiles  shall  eagerly  seek  to 
•hare  the  religious  privileges  of  the  Jew.  The  skirt  with 
*  fringe  and  blue  riband  upon  it  (Numbers  15.  38;  Deute- 
ronomy 23. 12)  was  a  distinguishing  badge  of  a  Jew.  Ood 
Is -with  you— the  effect  produced  on  unbelievers  in  enter- 
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ing  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  (1  Corinthians  14. 
But  primarily,  that  produced  on  the  nations  in  wltnc 
lng  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus.    Finally,  tl 
to  be  produced  on  the  nations  by  the  future  grand  lot 
position  of  Messiah  In  behalf  of  His  people. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-17.  Chaps.  9.  to  14.  abe  Prophetcoai*  W; 
ten  long  after  the  previous  portions  of  the  book,  whei 
arise  the  various  features  which  have  been  made  grotu 
for  attacking  their  authenticity,  notwithstanding  the  I 
timony  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  compilers  of  the  Jew 
canon  in  their  favour.  See  Introduction.  Aloa.nm 
Conquests  in  Syeia  (v.  1-8).  Gon's  People  Safe 
oause  hes  Kino  oometh  lowly,  but  a  Saviour  (v.  9- 
Thb  Macoabean  Dblivebance  a  type  thereof  (», 
17).  1.  Ira  .  .  .  Hadrach—  rather,  concerning  or  aga. 
Hadrach  (cf.  Isaiah  21.13).  "Burden"  means  a  proph 
burdened  with  wrath  against  the  guilty.  Maureb,  not 
well,  explains  It,  What  is  taken  up  and  uttered,  the  ut 
ance,  a  solemn  declaration.  Badrach— a  part  of  Syria,  n 
Damascus.  As  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  1 
torles,  It  probably  was  the  less-used  name  of  a  region  a. 
lng  two  names  (Hadrach  and  Bikathaven,  Margin,  An 
1.5);  hence  it  passed  Into  oblivion.  An  ancient  Raj 
Jose  Is,  however,  Btated  to  have  expressly  mentioned 
Au  Arab,  Jos.  Abassl,  also  in  1768  declared  to  Miohabi 
that  there  was  then  a  town  of  the  name,  and  that  it  l 
capital  of  the  region  Hadrach.  The  name  means  encla 
in  Syrian,  i.  e.,  the  west  Interior  part  of  Syria,  enclosed 
bills,  the  Ccelo-Syrla  of  Strain).  [Maueer.]  Jkkombo 
slders  Hadrach  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Coelo-Syria,  a 
mascus  was  of  the  region  about  that  city.  Hbnostenbj 
regards  Hadrach  as  a  symbolical  name  of  Persia,  wh 
Zecharlah  avoids  designating  by  its  proper  name,  not 
offend  the  government  under  which  he  lived.  But 
context  seems  to  refer  to  the  Syrian  region.  Geskn 
thinks  that  the  name  is  that  of  a  Syrian  king,  wh 
might  more  easily  pass  into  oblivion  thanthatof  aregl 
Cf.  the  similar  "  land  of  Sihon,"  <fec,  Nehemlah  9.  22.  1 
mascus  .  .  .  rest  thereof — i.e.,  the  place  on  which 
"  burden"  of  the  Lord's  wrath  shall  rest.  It.  shall  be  j 
maneutly  settle  on  it  until  Syria  is  utterly  prostn 
Fulfilled  coder  Alexander  the  Great,  who  overcame  ( 
ria.  [Cubtius,  B.  3.  and  4.]  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  , 
Israel  .  .  .  toward  the  Lord — the  eyes  of  men  in  gene: 
and  of  all  Israel  In  particular,  through  consternation 
the  victorious  progress  of  Alexander,  shall  be  dlrectec 
Jehovah.  The  Jews,  when  threatened  by  him  because 
Jaddua  the  high  priest's  refusal  to  swear  fealty  to  h: 
prayed  earnestly  to  the  Lord,  and  so  were  delive. 
(2  Chronloles  20. 12 ;  Psalm  23.  2).  Typical  of  the  effeot 
God's  Judgments  hereafter  on  all  men,  and  especially 
the  Jews  In  turning  them  to  Him.  Maurer,  Pemkkll 
Ac.,  less  probably  translate,  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  u; 
man,  as  they  are  upon  all  Israel,"  rtz.,  to  punish  the  i 
godly,  and  to  protect  His  people.  He  who  has  chastii 
His  people,  will  not  fall  to  punish  men  for  their  sins 
verely.  The  "all,"  I  think,  Implies  that  where*s  roe 
attention  generally  (whence  "  man"  Is  the  express! 
was  directed  to  Jehovah's  Judgments,  all  Israel  espocla 
looks  to  Him.  a.  Hamath— a  Syrian  kingdom  witl 
capital  of  the  same  name,  north  of  Damascus,  shall  Ix 
der  thereby — shall  be  Joined  to  Damascus  in  treatme 
as  It  is  in  position;  shall  share  In  the  burden  of  wratb 
which  Damascus  Is  the  resting-place.  Maurer  und 
stands  "which  ;"  "Hamath,  which  borders  on  Damaso 
also  shall  be  the  resting-place  of  Jehovah's  xorath"  (the  lat 
words  being  supplied  from  v.  1).  Rlblah,  the  scene  of 
Jews'  sufferings  from  their  foe,  was  there:  it  theref 
shall  suffer  (2  Kings  23.  83;  25.6,  7,  20,  21).  Tyres  .  . 
don— lying  in  the  conqueror's  way  on  his  march  alt 
the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt  (cf.  Isaiah  23).  Zidon, 
older  city,  surrendered,  and  Abdolonymus  was  made 
viceroy,  very  wise— in  her  own  eyes.  Referring  to  Ty 
u.  8  shows  wherein  her  wisdom  consisted,  viz.,  in  build** 
stronghold,  and  heaping  up  gold  and  silver  <  Kr.erlel  38. ' 
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•X,  J7).  « >a  Alexander's  expressing  his  wish  to  sacrifice 
a  Jlereules'  temple  tn  New  Tyrt  on  the  Island,  she 
Dr't|  ihnwed  uer  wisdom  In  sending  a  golden  crowu,  and  re- 
■%  Hying  ihat  the  true  and  ancient  temple  of  Hercules  was 
Mil  fit  Oid  Tyro  on  the  mainland.  With  all  her  wisdom  she 
teauuot  avert  her  doom.  3.  The  heathen  historian,  Dio- 
Sdohus  Siculus  (17. 40j,oonflrnis  this.  "Tyre  had  the  great- 
est confidence  owing  to  her  insular  position  and  fortinca- 
fc)oa«,  and  the  ahandant  stores  she  had  prepared."  New 
Tyre  was  on  an  Island  700  paces  irotn  the  whore.  As 
'^Isaiaa's  aud  Ezeklel's  (Ezeklel  27.)  prophecies  were  dl- 
l™l  reeled  against  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainland,  and  were  ful- 
filled by  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  Zeoharlah's  are  against 
New  Tyre,  which  was  made  seemingly  Impregnable  by  a 
double  wall  160  feet  high,  as  well  as  the  sea  on  all  sides. 
4.  (Ezeklel  28.  4,  12;  27.  27).  cart  her  ant  — Hebrew,  dis~ 
pottest  her,  i.  e.,  will  cast  her  Inhabitants  Into  exile. 
[Grotitjs.]  Alexander,  though  without  a  navy,  by  in- 
credible labour  constructed  a  mole  of  the  ruins  of  Old 
Tyre  (fulfilling  Ezeklel  28.4-12,  Ac,  by  "scraping  her 
dust  from  her,"  and  "laying  her  stones,  timber,  and 
dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water"),  from  the  shore  to  the 
island,  and,  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  took  the  city 
by  storm,  slew  with  the  sword  about  8000,  enslaved 
13,000,  crucified  2000,  and  set  the  city  on  "fire,"  as  here 
foretold.  [CUBTTCS,  B.  4.]  smite  her  power  In  the  sea— 
—situated  though  she  be  in  the  tea,  and  30  seeming  im- 
mii  pregnable  (cf.  Ezeklel  28. 2,  "  I  sit  In  the  seat  of  Ood,  in  the 
ui  midst  of  the  tea").  "  Her  power"  includes  not  only  her 
fortifications,  but  her  fleet,  all  of  which  Alexander  sunk 
<?j  the  tea  before  her  very  walls.  [Cubtitjs,  B.  4.]  Ezeklel 
2«.  17  corresponds,  "How  art  thou  destroyed  which  wast 
strong  in  the  sea!"  ft.  Ashkelon,  &c.  —  Gath  alone  is 
omitted,  perhaps  as  being  somewhat  inland,  and  so  out 
of  the  route  of  the  advancing  conqueror.  Kkron  .  .  .  ex- 
pectation .  .  .  ashaxaed  —  Ekron,  the  farthest  north  of 
the  Philistine  cities,  had  expected  Tyre  would  withstand 
Alexander,  and  so  check  his  progress  southward  through 
Phllistla  to  Egypt.  This  hope  being  confounded  ("  put  to 
thame"),  Ekron  shall  "  fear."  king  shall  perish  from 
t*axa—  It*  government  shall  be  overthrown.  In  literal 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  after  a  two  months'  siege, 
3azn  was  taken  by  Alexander,  10,000  of  its  inhabitants 
slain,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  Belts  the  satrap,  or 
petty  "king,"  was  bound  to  a  chariot  by  thongs  thrust 
through  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  dragged  round  the  city. 
«.  bastard— not  the  rightful  lielr ;  vile  and  low  men,  such 
as  are  bastards  (Deuteronomy  23. 2).  [Gbotxus.J  An  alien  ; 
so  LXX. ;  implying  the  desolation  of  the  region  wherein 
men  shall  not  settle,  but  sojourn  In  only  as  aliens  passing 
through.  [CALVlit.J  T.  take  .  .  .  his  blood  out  of .  .  . 
mouth- Blood  was  forbidden  as  food  (Genesis  9.  4;  Levit- 
icus 7. 26).  abomination* — things  sacrificed  to  idols  and 
then  partaken  of  by  the  worshippers  (Numbers  26. 2 ;  Acts 
15. 29).  The  sense  Is,  "  I  will  cause  the  Philistines  to  cease 
from  the  worship  of  Idols."  even  he  shall  be  for  our  God 
— "  even  he,"  like  Hamath,  Damascus,  Tyre,  &c,  which, 
these  words  Imply,  shall  also  be  oon verted  to  God  (Isaiah 
66.  3,  "son  of  the  stranger  Joined  himself  to  the  Lord"). 
[RosKNMtrmat.]  The  "even,"  however,  may  mean,  Be- 
tides the  Hebrewt,  "  even"  the  Philistine  shall  worship  Je- 
hovah (so  Isaiah  66. 8).  [Maueeb.]  he  shall  be  as  a  gov- 
ernor tn  Judah — On  the  conversion  of  the  Philistine 
prince,  he  shall  have  the  same  dignity  "in  Judah  as  a 
governors ;"  there  ahall  be  no  distinction.  [Hendebson.] 
The  Philistine  princes  with  their  respective  states  shall 
equally  belong  to  the  Jevzf  communion,  at  if  they  were 
among  the  "  governors"  of  states  "  tn  Judah."  [Maubeb.] 
Ekron  as  a  Jebmslte— The  Jebusites,  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem,  who,  when  subjugated  by  David, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Jews  (2  Samuel  24. 16,  &c),  and 
enjoyed  their  privileges:  but  in  a  subordinate  position 
cikily  (I  Kings  9. 20,  21).  The  Jebusites'  condition  under 
gclouaon  being  that  of  bond-servants  and  tributaries, 
0-AJLViw  explains  the  verse  differently:  "I  will  rescue  the 
Ivmfnm  the  teeth  of  the  Philistine  foe  (image  from  wild 
b«^*Ja  rending  their  prey  with  their  teeth),  who  would 
&*v*  devoured  blm,  nu  he  <*  ~»uld  devour  blood  or  flesh  of 


his  attommabie  sacrifices  to  idols:  and  even  he,  the  ee*ns 
lugly  ignoble  remnant  of  the  Jews,  shall  he  sacred  to  ®m> 
God  (consecrated  by  His  favour) ;  and  though  so  long  beraf, 
of  dignity,  I  will  make  them  to  be  at  governor!  ruling 
others,  and  Ekron  shall  be  a  tributary  bond-servant  a» 
the  Jebuslte."  Thus  the  antithesis  is  between  the  Jew 
tluit  remaineth  (the  elect  remnant)  and  the  Ekronite.  ■- 
encamp  about — (Psalm  34.  7.)  mine  house — viz.,  the  Jew- 
ish people  (ch.  8.7;  Hosea  8. 1.)  [Maubeb.]  Or,  the  temple : 
reassuring  the  Jews  engaged  in  building,  who  might 
otherwise  fear  their  work  would  be  undone  by  the  con- 
queror. [Moobe.]  The  Jews  were,  in  agreement  with 
this  prophecy,  uninjured  by  Alexander,  though  he  pun- 
ished the  Samaritans.  Typical  of  their  final  deliverane* 
from  every  foe.  pasoeth  by  .  .  .  retnrneth— Alexander, 
when  advancing  against  Jerusalem,  was  arrested  by  a 
dream,  so  that  neither  in  "passing  by"  to  Egypt,  nor  1: 
"returning,"  did  he  Injure  the  Jews,  but  conferred  or> 
them  great  privileges,  no  oppressor .  .  .  pass  through 
.  .  .  any  more— The  prophet  passes  from  the  Immediate 
future  to  the  final  deliverance  to  come  (Isaiah  60. 18;  Eae- 
klel  28.  24).  seen  with  mine  eyes — viz.,  how  Jerusalem 
has  been  oppressed  by  her  foes  [Rosbnmuh.eb]  (Exodus  3. 
7 ;  2.  25).  God  is  said  now  to  have  seen,  because  He  now  be- 
gins to  bring  the  foe  to  Judgment,  and  manifests  to  Uif 
world  His  sense  of  His  people's  wrongs.  9.  From  the 
coming  of  the  Grecian  conqueror,  Zechariah  makes  • 
sudden  transition,  by  the  prophetical  law  of  suggestion, 
to  the  coming  of  King  Messiah,  a  very  different  character.. 
daughter  of  Zlon— The  theocratic  people  Is  called  to  "  re- 
joice" at  the  coming  of  her  King  (Psalm  2. 11).  unto  thoc 
-He  comes  not  for  His  own  gain  or  pleasure,  as  earthly 
kings  come,  but  for  the  sake  of  His  Church :  especially 
for  the  Jews'  sake,  at  His  second  coming  (Romans  11.  28). 
he  is  just — righteout :  an  attribute  constantly  given  to 
Messiah  (Isaiah  45.  21 ;  53. 11 ;  Jeremiah  23.  5,  6)  in  connec- 
tion with  talvation.  He  does  not  merely  pardon  by  con- 
niving at  sin,  but  He  jxistifl.es  by  becoming  the  Lord  our 
righteousness-fulflller,  so  that  not  merely  mercy,  but  Jus- 
tice, requires  the  Justification  of  the  sinner  who  by  faith 
becomes  one  with  Christ.  God's  Justice  is  not  set  aside  by 
the  sinner's  salvation,  but  is  magnified  and  made  honour- 
able by  It  (Isaiah  42. 1,  21).  His  future  reign  "in  righteous- 
ness," also,  is  especially  referred  to  (Isaiah  32. 1).  having 
salvation — not  passively,  as  some  interpret  it.  "saved," 
which  the  context,  referring  to  a  "  king"  coming  to  reign, 
forbids ;  also  the  old  versions,  LXX.,  Syrioc,  and  Vulgate, 
give  Saviour.  The  Hebrew  is  reflexive  In  sense,  "show- 
ing Himself  a  Saviour;"  "having  salvation  In  Himself" 
for  us.  Endowed  with  a  salvation  which  He  bestows  as  a 
king.  Cf.  Margin,"  saving  Himself."  Cf.  Matthew  1.  31, 
In  the  Greek,  "  Himtelf  shall  save  His  people ;"  i.  «.,  not  by 
any  other,  but  by  Himself  shall  He  save.  [Pearson  on  tht 
Creed.]  His  "having  salvation"  for  others  manifested 
that  He  had  in  Himself  that  righteousness  which  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  justification  of  the  unrighteous  (1  Cor- 
lnthlans  1.  80;  2  Corinthians  5.  21 ;  1  John  2.  IV.  This  oun- 
trasts  beautifully  with  the  haughty  Grecian  conqueror 
who  came  to  destroy,  whereas  Messiah  came  lo  savu 
Still,  Messiah  shall  come  to  take  "just"  vengeance  on  Hi» 
foes,  previous  to  His  reign  of  peace  (Maiachi  4.  1,  2) 
lowly— mild,  gentle:  corresponding  to  Hin  "riding  on  an 
ass"  (not  a  despised  animal,  as  with  us ;  nor  a  badge  of 
humiliation,  for  princes  in  the  .East  ro<i>?  ou  asses,  as  we!,' 
as  low  persons,  Judges  5.  10),  ».«•.,  coming  as  "  Prince  ot 
peace"  (v.  10;  Isaiah  9.6);  the  " horse,"  on  the  contrary  ]« 
the  emblem  of  war,  and  shall  therefore  be  "  cut  off."  Per- 
haps the  Hebrew  includes  both  the  "  lowliness"  of  Hi* 
outward  state  (which  applies  to  His  first  coming)  and  Hi* 
"meekness"  of  ditpotition,  as  Matthew  21.5  quotes  it  (of. 
Matthew  1L29),  which  applies  to  both  His  comic**.  B»SJr 
adapt  Him  for  loving  sympathy  with  us  men ;  and  at  tl>« 
same  time  are  the  ground  of  His  corning  manifested  exal- 
tation (John  6.  27;  Phillpplans  2.  7-9).  eolt  —  untamed 
"  whereon  yet  never  man  sat"  (Luke  19. 80).  The  xymboi 
of  a  triumphant  conqueror  and  judge  (Judge*  S.  10;  to.  4; 
12. 14).  foal  of  an  am — IU.,  attct :  in  Hebrtw  idiom,  tae  In- 
definite plural  lor  eingular  (no  (.tanefls  8.  A,  "  HMruttCatoa  of 
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Ararat,  tor  one  of  the  mountains).  The  atuu  aoooiu- 
sanled  the  coil  (Matthew  21.  2).  The  entry  of  Jesus  Into 
'(iruaaJriii  at  Hln  first  coining  U  a  pledge  of  tbe  full  ao- 
.lotupllshinent  of  thin  prophecy  at  His  second  coming.  It 
Ut;  all  be  "  tbe  day  of  tbe  Lord"  (Psalm  118.  24),  as  that  first 
Cairn  Sunday  was.  Tbe  Jews  shall  then  universally  (Psalm 
118.  28)  say,  what  tome  of  tbem  said  then,  "  Blessed  Is 
Me  that  oometb  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord"  (cf.  Matthew 
21.  »,  with  23.  SB);  also  "Hosauna,"  or  "Save  now,  I 
oeheech  thee."  "Palms,"  tbe  emblem  of  triumph, 
shall  then  also  be  In  tbe  bands  of  His  people 
(cf.  John  12.  IS,  with  Revelation  7.  8,  10).  Then  also, 
<v<  on  His  former  entry,  shall  be  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
l at  which  they  used,  to  draw  water  from  Hlloam,  quoting 
Isaiah  12.  3).  Cf.  Psalm  UK.  16,  with  oh.  14.  18.  10.  (Isaiah 
£  4;  Hosea  2.  18;  Micab  5.  10.)  Kphralm  .  .  .  Jerusalem— 
•■lie  ten  tribes,  and  Jndab  and  Benjamin;  both  alike  to  be 
restored  hereafter,  speak  pent*. — oommand  it  authorita- 
kive.y.  dominion  .  .  .  from  ms  .  .  .  river  ,  .  .  ends  of 
.  .  .  earth— fulfilling  Genesis  15.  18;  Exodus  28.  31;  and 
Psalm  72.  H.  "Sea  .  .  .  sea,"  are  tbe  Hed  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean. The  "river"  is  tbe  Euphrates.  Jerusalem  and 
liic  Holy  I^and,  extended  to  the  limits  promised  to  A  bra- 
uitui,  are  to  be  the  centre  of  His  future  dominion ;  whence 
11  will  extend  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  11.  As 
for  the*  also — i.e„  "the  daughter  of  Zion,"  or  "Jerusa- 
lem" (i).  9):  tiie  theocracy.  The  "  thee  also,"  In  contradis- 
tinction to  MestiaJ*  spoken  of  in  v.  10,  Implies  that  besides 
otUtinv  off  the  battle-bvw  and  extending  Mkmsiah'.s  "domin- 
ion to  tbe  ends  of  the  earth,"  God  would  aim  deliver  for 
her  her  exiled  people  from  their  foreign  captivity,  by 
the  blood  of  thy  covenant — u  «.,  according  to  tbe  cov- 
enant vouchsafed  to  tbee  on  Sinai,  and  ratified  by  the 
blood  of  sacrifices  (Exodus  24.  8;  Hebrews  9.  18-20).  pit 
wherein  .  ,  .  no  water—  Dungeons  were  often  pits  with- 
jut  water,  miry  at  tbe  bottom,  such  as  Jeremiah  sank  In 
irhen  confined  (Genesis  37.  24;  Jeremiah  88.  8).  An  image 
of  the  misery  of  tbe  Jewish  exiles  In  Egypt,  Greece,  Ac, 
under  tbe  successors  of  Alexander,  especially  under  An- 
Uochus  Eplphanes,  who  robbed  and  profaned  tbe  temple, 
slew  thousands,  and  enslaved  more.  God  delivered  tbem 
uy  tbe  Maccabees.  A  type  of  the  future  deliverance  from 
their  last  great  persecutor  hereafter  (Isaiah  51.  11;  60. 1). 
t».  stronghold— in  contrast  to  tbe  "pit"  (v.  11);  lit.,  "a 
place  cut  off  from  access."  Maukkb  thinks,  "a  height" 
(Psalm  1ft.  5ft).  An  Image  for  tbe  security  which  the  re- 
turning Jews  shall  have  in  Messiah  (v.  8)  encamped  about 
His  people  (Pwalni  4ft.  l,  6;  cf.  Isaiah  40.  9;  Proverbs  18.  10). 
prisoners  of  hope — i.  «.,  who  In  spite  of  afflictions  (Job 
18.  15;  Psalm  42.  6,  11)  maintain  hope  In  the  covenant- 
keeping  God;  la  contrast  to  unbelievers,  who  say,  "There 
is  no  hope"  (Jei  emiab  2.  25 ;  18. 12).  Especially  those  Jew* 
who  believe  God's  word  to  Israel  (Jeremiah  81. 17),  "there 
is  hope  In  the  end,  that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to 
their  own  border,"  and  do  not  say,  as  In  Eaeklel  87. 11, 
"Our  hope  Is  lost."  Primarily,  tbe  Jews  of  Zecbarlab's 
time  are  encouraged  not  to  be  dispirited  In  building  by 
their  trials ;  secondarily,  the  Jews  before  the  coming  res- 
toration are  encouraged  to  look  to  Messiah  for  deliver- 
»nc*  from  their  last  oppressors,  even  to-day— when 
your  circumstances  seem  so  unpromising;  In  contrast 
with  tbe  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  when  Zlon's  King  shall  come 
to  her  deliverance  (v.  9).  I  will  render  doable— Great  as 
has  been  thy  adversity,  thy  prosperity  shall  be  doubly 
greater  (Isaiah  61.  7).  13.  bent  Jnd&h—  made  Judab  as  It 
were  my  bow,  and  "filled"  It  "with  Ephralm,"  as  my 
arrow,  wherewith  to  overcome  the  successor  of  the  Gre- 
cian Alexander,  Antiocbus  Eplphanes  (cf.  Note*,  Daniel  8. 
and  H.  82;  1  Maccabees  L  82;  2.  41-43),  the  oppressor  of 
JudaU.  Having  spoken  (v.  1-6)  of  Alexander's  victories, 
after  the  parenthesis  (t>.  9, 10)  as  to  Messiah  the  Infinitely 
greater  King  coming,  he  passes  to  the  victories  which 
God  would  enable  Judab  to  gain  over  Alexander's  suo- 
«twsor,  after  bis  temporary  oppression  of  them.  O  Zion 
.  .  .  O  Bwim  God  on  one  hand  address  on  Zion,  on  the 
ether  Greece,  showing  that  He  rules  all  people.  14.  An- 
other Image;  "Jehovah  shall  be  seen  (conspicuously 
manifesting  His  power)  over  them"  (i  «.,  In  behalf  of  the 
75» 
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Jews  and  against  their  foes),  as  formerl)  He  appeared  U 
a  cloud  over  tne  Israelites  against  tbe  Egyptians  (Exodnt 
14.  19,  24).  his  arrow  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  lightning— flashing 
forth  Instantaneous  destruction  to  tbe  foe  (Psalm  18.  14 1 
blow  .  .  .  trumpet— to  summon  and  incite  His  people  to 
battle  for  the  destruction  of  tbelrfoe.  go  with  whirl* 
winds  of  the  south— t.  *.,  go  forth  in  tbe  most  furious  f 
storm,  such  as  Is  one  from  the  south  (Isaiah  21.  1).  AJ.  •*" 
ludlng,  perhaps,  to  Jehovah's  ancient  miracles  at  £.'jyd  *  u 
coming  "from  Teman"  ("the  south."  In  Margin).  15.  do>  i**1 
vour— the  flesh  of  their  foes,  drink— the  blood  of  their 
foes;  ue.,  utterly  destroy  tbem.  Image  (as  Jeremiah  41 
10)  from  a  sacrifice,  wherein  part  of  the  flesh  was  eaten, 
and  tbe  blood  poured  in  libation  (cf.  Isalab  63.  1,  Ac), 
subdue  with  allng-etoaea — or,  "tread  under  foot  tbe 
sling-stones"  burled  by  the  foe  at  them;  i.  e.,  will  con- 
temptuously trample  ou  the  hostile  missiles  which  shall 
fall  harmless  under  their  feet  (cf.  Job  41.  28).  Probably, 
too.  It  is  implied  that  their  foe*  are  as  Impotent  as  tbe 
common  stone*  used  in  slinging  when  they  have  fallen 
under  foot:  in  contrast  to  the  people  of  God  (v.  16),  "the 
(precious)  stones  of  a  crown"  (cf.  1  Samuel  25.  29).  (Mao- 
BBL&.J  English  Version  is  good  sense:  The  Jews  shall  sub-  ill: 
due  the  foe  at  the  first  onset,  with  the  mere  slingers  who  !K» 
stood  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle  and  began  the  engage- 
ment. Though  armed  with  but  sllng-stones,  like  David 
against  Goliath,  they  shall  subdue  the  foe  (Judges  20.  16;  1 
Chronicles  12.  2).  [Grotius.]  noise— the  battle-shouU 
through  wine— <Cb.  10.7.)  Tbe  Spirit  of  God  fl'ls  them 
with  triumph  (Epheslans  5.  18).  ftUed— with  blood,  like 
bowls— the  bowls  used  to  receive  the  blood  of  tbe  sacri- 
fices, as  .  .  .  corners — or  "horns"  of  tbe  altar,  which 
used  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood  from  the  bowls  (Exodus  t- 
29.  12;  Leviticus  4.  18).  16.  save  them  ...  as  the  dock  |  *> 
of  hU  people — as  tbe  flock  of  His  people  ought  to  be  i  Hi 
saved  (Psalm  77.  20).  Here  the  image  of  war  and  "iloodshai 
(v.  16)  Is  exchanged  for  the  sfiep/terd  and  flock,  as  God  will  |ri 
give  not  only  victory,  but  afterwards  safe  and  lasting 
peace.  In  contrast  to  the  worthless  sling-stone*  trodden 
under  foot  stand  the  (gems)  "stones  of  the  crown  (Isalak 
62.  8;  Malacbl  3.  17),  lifted  up  as  an  ensign,"  that  all  may 
flock  to  tbe  Jewish  Church  (Isalab  11. 10, 12;  62. 10).  IT. 
his  goodness  .  .  .  his  beauty— tbe  goodness  and  beauty 
which  Jehovah  Messiah  bestows  on  His  people.  Not  as 
Maukeb  thinks,  tbe  goodness,  Ac,  of  His  land  or  Hi* 
people  (Psalm  81.  19;  Jeremiah  31.  12).  make  .  .  .  cheer* 
fnl — lit.,  make  it  grow,  new  wine  the  maids — supply, 
"shall  make  ...  to  grow."  Corn  and  wine  abundant  In- 
dicate peace  and  plenty.  Tbe  new  wine  gladdening  the 
maids  Is  peculiar  to  this  passage.  It  confutes  those  who 
Interdict  tbe  use  of  wine  as  food.  Tbe  Jews,  heretofore 
straitened  In  provisions  through  pressure  of  tbe  foe, 
shall  now  have  abundance  to  cbeer,  not  merely  tbe  old 
but  even  the  youths  and  maidens.    [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-12.  Pratkb  awd  Pkomise.  Call  to  prayer  to 
Jehovah,  as  contrasted  with  the  idol-worship  which  had 
brought  judgments  on  the  princes  and  people.  Blessings 
promised  in  answer  to  prayer:  (1.)  rulers  of  themselves; 
(2.)  conquest  of  their  enemies ;  (3.)  restoration  and  estab- 
lishment of  both  Israel  and  Judab  in  their  own  land  in 
lasting  peace  and  piety.  1.  Ask  .  .  .  rain— on  which 
the  abundance  of  "corn"  promised  by  the  Lord  (cb.  9. 
17)  depends.  Jehovah  alone  can  give  It,  and  will  givs 
It  on  being  asked  (Jeremiah  10. 18;  14.  22).  rain  in  .  .  . 
time  of .  .  .  latter  rain— *.«.,  tbe  latter  rain  in  its  due 
time,  via,  In  spring,  about  February  or  March  (Job  29. 
23;  Joel  2.  23).  The  latter  rain  ripened  the  grain,  as  tb« 
former  rain  in  October  tended  to  fructify  tbe  seed.  In- 
cluding all  temporal  blessings;  these  again  being  types  of 
spiritual  ones.  Though  God  has  begun  to  bless  us,  w  a  arc 
not  to  relax  our  prayers.  Tbe  former  rain  of  convention 
may  have  been  given,  but  we  must  also  ask  for  tbe  ls;!ajr 
rain  of  ripened  sanotlflcatlon.  Though  at  Pentecost  then 
was  a  former  rain  on  tbe  Jewish  Church,  a  latter  raia  H 
still  to  be  looked  for,  when  the  fall  harvest  of  th»  aat!       i 
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oonversioa  shall   be  gathered  In  to  God.     The  spirit  of 
praytr  tn  the  Church  1*  an  Index  at  once  of  her  piety,  and 
I  :of  the  spiritual  blessings  she  may  expect  from  (io<l.   W  hen 
line  Church  hi  full  of  prayer,  God  pours  out  a  full  blessing. 
Urlftiu  '.-Jo utis- rather,  lightning*,  the  precursors  of  rain. 
\  HiUBtk.]    ihowert  of  rain — lit.,  rain  of  heavy  rain.    In 
[job  b7.  6  the  same  words  occur  In  Inverted  order.    |Hrn- 
■DKK.SOK.J    grass— a  general  term.  Including  both  corn  for 
|ja«m  and  grass  for  cattle,    a.  idols — lit.,  "the  teraphlm," 
iJU  household  nods,  consulted  In  divination  (iVoie,  Hosea  8. 
;).    I>)rl  ved  by  U«i*,Kic8  from  an  Arabic  root,  "  comfort," 
adieu  ting  them  as  the  givers  of  comfort.   Or  an  Ethiopian 
root,  "  relics."    Herein  Zecharlah  shows  that  the  Jews  by 
!helr  own  Idolatry  had  stayed  the  grace  of  God  hereto- 
fore, which  otherwise  would  have  given  them  all  those 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  they  are  now  (v. 
:l)  urged  to  "  &sx"  for.    diviners— who  gave  responses  to 
tonsulters  of  the  teraphlm:  opposed  to  Jehovah  and  His 
rue  prophets,    seen  a  lie— pretending  to  see  what  they 
taw  not  in  giving  responses,   comfort  in  vain— lit.,  "  give 
vapour  for  comfort ;"  t  «.,  give  comforting  promises  to  con- 
tnlters  which  are  sure  to  come  to  naught  (Job  13.  4;  16.  it; 
1L  31).     therefore  they  went  their  -way — i.  «.,  Israel  and 
fudah  were  led  away  captive,    as  a  Hock  ...  no  shep- 
aerd  —  as  sheep  wander  and  are  a  prey  to  every  Injury 
rhen  without  a  shepherd.    So  the  Jews  had  jeen  whilst 
hey  were  without  Jehovah,  the  true  shepherd ;  for  the 
alse  prophets  Thou,  they  trusted  were  no   shepherds 
Eet-ltiel  84.  5).     So  now  they  are  scattered,  whilst  they 
mow  not  Messiah  their  shepherd;  typified  in  the  state 
*  the  disciples,  when  they  had  forsaken  Jesus  and  fled 
Matthew  26.  66;  cf.  eh.  18.  7).     3.  against  the  shepherds — 
he  civil  rulers  of  Israel  and  Judah  who  abetted  Idolatry. 
nxniahed— <it.,  "  visited  upon,"  The  same  word  "  visited," 
rlthout  the  "upon,"   Is  presently  after  used  In  a  good 
eum>  to  heighten  the  contrast,  go&ts — he-goats.  As"shep- 
ierds"  described  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  so  "he- 
oats"  describes  what  they  were,  the  emblem  of  headstrong 
rantonness  and  offensive  lost  (Margin,  Isaiah  It  0 ;  Eze- 
ilel  a*.  17;  Daniel  8.  S ;  Matthew  25.  88).    The  he-goats  head 
he  flocX.  They  who  are  first  In  crime  will  be  first  in  pun- 
ihment.    vltdted—  in  mercy  (Lake  1.  68).    as  his  goodly 
torse—In  eh.  9. 18  they  were  represented  under  the  image 
f  bows  and  arrow*,  here  under  that  of  their  oommander- 
a-ohief,  Jehovah's  battle-horse  (Song  of  Solomon  1. 9).  God 
an  make  His  people,  timid  though  they  be  as  sheep, 
ourageoua  as  the  charger.    The  general  rode  on  the  most 
eautlful  and  richly  caparisoned,  and  had  his  horse  tended 
rlth  the  greatest  care.    Jehovah  might  cast  off  the  Jews 
>r  their  vllenesa,  but  He  regards  His  election  or  adoption 
f  them:  whence  He  calls  them  here  "Sis  flock,"  and 
aerefore  aaves  them.    *.  Chat  of  hi—— -Judah  is  to  be  no 
tore  subject  to  foreigners,  but  from  itself  shall  come  its 
era.    the  corner— stone,  Messiah  (Isaiah  28. 16).    "  Cor- 
ers"  simply  express  gownor*  (Margin,  1  Samuel  14.  88; 
Xaryin,  Isaiah  19. 13).    The  Maooabees,  Judah's  governors 
ad  deliverers  from  Antlochus  the  oppressor,  are  prlma- 
ly  meant ;  but  Messiah  is  the  Antitype.    Messiah  sup- 
arts  and  binds  together  the  Church,  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
xe  nail— (Judges  4.  21 ;  Isaiah  22,  23.)    The  large  peg  in- 
de  an  Oriental  tent,  on  which  is  hung  most  of  its  valuable 
irnlture.    On  Messiah  hang  all  the  glory  and  hope  of  His 
sople.    toovr  —  (Oh.  ».  18).    Judah  shall  not  need  foreign 
Hilary.    Messiah  shall  be  her  battle-bow  (Psalm  45.  4,  5 ; 
evelation  6.  2).     every  oppressor  —  rather,  In  a  good 
inse,  ruler,  as  the  kindred  Ethlopio  term  means.     So 
exactor,"  in  Isaiah  60. 17,  vis.,  one  who  exacts  the  tribute 
om  the  nations  made  tributary  to  Judah.    [Lttuovictts 
■  Diktj.)    a.  riders  on  horses    via.,  the  enemy's  horse- 
en.    Though  the  Jews  were  forbidden  by  the  law  to 
ultiply  horses  in  battle  (Deuteronomy  17.  16),  they  are 
ade  Jehovah's  war-horse  (v.  3;  Psalm  20. 7),  and  so  tread 
rwn  on  foot  the  foe  with  all  his  cavalry  (Ezeklel  38.  4; 
aniel  LL  40).    Cavalry  was  the  chief  strength  of  the  Syro- 
reclan  army  (1  Maccabees  8.  38).    6.  Judah  .  .  .  Joseph 
L  a,  the  ten  tribes.    The  distinct  mention  of  both  Judah 
id  Israel  shows  that  there  Is  yet  a  more  complete  rento- 
iion  than  that  from  Babylon,  when  Judah  alone  and  a 


few  Israelites  from  the  other  tribes  returned.  The  Maaoa 
bean  deliverance  is  here  connected  with  It,  Just  as  tfas 
painter  groups  on  the  same  canvas  objects  In  the  fore- 
ground and  hills  far  distant ;  or  as  the  comparati  rely  neat 
planet  and  the  remote  fixed  star  are  seen  together  in  ths 
same  firmament.  Prophecy  ever  hastens  to  the  glorious 
final  consummation  under  Messiah,  bring  them  again 
to  place  them  —  vie.,  securely  in  their  own  land.  Tht 
Hebrew  verb  is  compounded  of  two,  "  I  will  bring  again," 
and  "I  will  place  them"  (Jeremiah  32.  37).  Maurkk,  from 
a  different  form,  translate*,  "  I  will  make  them  to  dwell." 
7.  like  a  mighty  man— in  the  battle  with  the  foe  (>'.  S.  5). 
rejoice— at  their  victory  over  the  foe.  children  shall  «»? 
It — who  are  not  yet  of  age  to  serve.  To  teach  patient  wait- 
ing for  God's  promises.  If  ye  do  not  at  present  see  the 
fulfilment,  your  children  shall,  and  their  joy  shall  be  com- 
plete, rejoice  In  the  Lord— the  Giver  of  such  a  g lor  km* 
victory.  8.  hiss  for  them— Keepers  of  bees  by  a  whistle 
call  them  together.  So  Jehovah  by  the  mere  word  of  His 
call  shall  gather  back  to  Palestine  His  scattered  people  (v, 
10;  Isaiah  6.  26;  Ezekiel  36.  11).  The  multitudes  men- 
tioned by  Joskphus  (B.  3.  ch.  3.  2),  as  peopling  Galilee  2US 
years  after  this  time,  were  a  pledge  of  the  future  mow 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  for  I  have  redeemed 
them— -vis.,  in  my  covenant  purpose  "redeemed"  both 
temporally  and  spiritually,  as  they  have  Increased— in 
former  times.  0.  sow  them  among  .  .  .  people  —  Their 
dispersion  was  with  a  special  design.  Like  seed  sown  far 
and  wide,  they  shall,  when  quickened  themselves,  be  the 
fittest  instruments  for  quickening  others  (ct  Mlcah  6. 7,i, 
The  slight  hold  they  have  on  every  soil  where  they  ni.-* 
live,  as  also  the  commercial  and  therefore  oosmopoliUtn 
character  of  their  pursuits,  making  a  change  of  residence 
easy  to  them,  fit  them  peculiarly  for  missionary  work 
[Moors.]  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews  Just  befor« 
Christ's  coming  prepared  the  way  similarly  for  th« 
apostles'  preaching  in  the  various  Jewish  syngagoj;ue« 
throughout  the  world;  everywhere  some  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament seed  previously  sown  was  ready  to  germinate 
when  the  New  Testament  light  and  heat  were  brought  io 
bear  on  it  by  Gospel  preachers.  Thus  the  way  was  opened 
for  entrance  among  the  Gentiles.  "  Will  sow"  is  the  2Iebr>ytB 
future,  said  of  that  which  has  been  done,  is  being  done. 
and  may  be  done  afterwards  [Matjkkb]  (cf.  Hosea  2.  38% 
shall  remember  me  In  far  countries — (Deuteronomy  SO. 
1 ;  2  Chronicles  6,  87.)  Implying  the  Jews'  return  to  a  right 
mind  in  "all  the  nations"  where  they  are  scattered  simul- 
taneously. Cf.  Luke  16. 17, 18,  with  Psalm  22.  27,  "All  the 
ends  of  the  world  remembering  and  turning  unto  th« 
Lord,"  preceded  by  the  "seed  of  Jacob  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  . 
fearing  and  glorifying  Him ;"  also  Psalm  102. 13-15.  live- 
in  political  and  spiritual  life.  10.  Kgypt  .  .  .  Assyria— 
the  former  the  first,  the  latter  among  the  last  of  Israel's 
oppressors  (or  representiny  the  four  great  ioorld-kingdo»i*, 
of  which  it  was  the  first) :  types  of  the  present  universal 
dispersion,  Egypt  being  south,  Assyria  north,  opposite 
ends  of  the  compass.  Maubkb  conjectures  that  many  Is- 
raelites fled  to  "  Egypt"  on  the  invasion  of  Tlglath-pileser. 
But  Isaiah  11. 11  and  this  passage  rather  accord  wM-h  the- 
view  of  the  future  restoration.  Gilead  .  .  .  Lebanon  — 
The  whole  of  the  Holy  Land  is  described  by  two  of  1U< 
boundaries,' the  eastern  ("  Gilead"  beyond  Jordan)  and  th* 
northern  ("  Lebanon"),  place  shall  not  be  found  tat 
them— i.e.,  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  for  them 
through  their  numbers  (Isaiah  49.  20;  54.  3).  11.  pass  .  .  . 
sea  with  affliction  —  Personifying  the  "sea;"  He  shell 
afflict  the  sea,  i. «.,  cause  it  to  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  k) 
Israel's  return  to  Palestine  (Isaiah  11.  15,  16).  Vulgau 
translates,  "The  strait  of  the  sea."  Maceer,  "He  shali 
cleave  and  smite,"  Ac.  English  Version  is  best  (Psalm  114. 
8).  As  Jehovah  smote  the  Red  Sea  to  make  a  passage  for 
His  people  (Exodus  14. 16,  21),  so  hereafter  shall  He  m&k< 
a  way  through  every  obstacle  whioh  opposes  Israel's  res* 
toratlon.  the  river  — the  Nile  (Amos  8.  8;  9.  5),  or  U&e 
Euphrates.  Thus  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates  In  U&a 
former  part  of  the  verso  answer  to  "Assyria*'  and  "Egypti" 
In  the  latter,  sceptre  of  Kgypt  .  .  .  depart — (Ezekiel  £3. 
18.)    1*.  1      .  .  •ftrengtheu  them  in  .   .      I«ord— (Hosaa  I 
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;.,)  L,  the  Father,  will  strengthen  them  in  toe  narue,  i.  e„ 
Use  manifested  power,  of  the  Lord,  Messiah,  the  Hon  of 
God.  triilk  .  ,  .  in  His  name — i. «.,  live  everywhere  and 
continually  under  His  protection,  and  according  to  His 
wi'l  (Genesis  5.  22;  Psalm  20.  1,  7;  Mlcah  4.  5). 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Yer.  1-17.  Destruction  or  the  Second  Temple  and 
Jewish  Polity  fok  thk  Rejection  or  Messiah.  1. 
Optu  thy  doom,  O  Lebnnoa — I.  e.,  the  temple  so  called, 
as  being  constructed  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  as  being 
lofty  and  conspicuous  like  that  mountain  (cf.  Ezekiel  17. 
3 ;  Hauakkuk  2.  17).  Forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  the  tract  called  "  Maosecheth  Joma"  states, 
its  doors  of  their  own  accord  opened,  and  Rabbi  Johanan 
In  alarm  said,  I  know  that  thy  desolation  is  impending 
according  to  Zechariah's  prophecy.  Calvin  supposes 
Lebanon  to  refer  to  Judea,  described  by  its  north  bound- 
ary :  "  Lebanon,"  the  route  by  which  the  Romans,  accord- 
ing to  Joskphus,  gradually  advanced  towards  Jerusalem. 
Moosb,  from  Hjenostenbeeg,  refers  the  passage  to  tbe 
Blvil  war  which  caused  the  calling  in  of  tne  Romans, 
who,  like  a  storm  sweeping  mrough  tne  tana  from  Leo- 
anon,  deprived  Judea  of  its  dependence.  Thus  tne  pass- 
age forms  a  fit  Introduction  to  tne  prediction  as  to  Mes- 
siah born  when  Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  but 
the  weight  of  authority  is  for  the  former  view.  SS.  flr  tree 
.  .  .  cedar—  if  even  the  cedar*  (the  highest  in  the  state)  are 
not  spared,  how  much  less  the  fir  trees  (the  lowest) !  forest 
of  .  .  .  vintage — As  the  Tines  are  stripped  of  their  grapes 
*u  the  vintage  (cf.  Joel  3.  13),  so  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "is 
come  down,"  stripped  of  all  its  beauty.  Rather,  "  the  for- 
tified" or  "  i nnccessible  forest"  [Maubeb];  L  «.,  Jerusalem 
dense  with  houses  as  a  thick  forest  is  with  trees,  and 
"fortified"  with  a  wall  around.  Cf.  Mlcah  3. 12,  where  its 
desolate  state  is  described  as  a  forest.  3.  shepherds — the 
Jewish  rulers,  their  glory— their  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  or  that  of  the  temple,  "  their  glory"  (Mark  13. 1 ; 
Luke  21.  5).  young-  lions — the  princes,  so  described  on 
account  of  their  cruel  rapacity,  pride  of  Jordan— its 
thickly -wooded  banks,  the  lair  of  "  lions"  (Jeremiah  12.  5 ; 
40.  IB).  Image  for  Judea  "spoiled"  of  the  magnificence  of 
its  rulers  ("  the  young  lions").  The  valley  of  the  Jordan 
forms  a  deeper  gash  than  any  on  the  earth.  The  land  at 
Lake  Merom  Is  on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
at  the  Sou  of  Tiberias  It  falls  650  feet  below  that  level,  and 
to  double  that  depression  at  the  Dead  Sea,  i.  e.,  in  ail,  1950 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean;  in  twenty  miles' Interval 
there  is  a  fall  of  from  8000  to  4000  feet.  4.  The  prophet 
here  proceeds  to  show  the  cause  of  the  destruction  just 
foretold,  vie.,  the  rejection  of  Messiah,  flock  of .  .  . 
slaughter— (Psalm  44. 22.)  God's  people  doomed  to  slaugh- 
ter by  the  Romans.  Zechariah  here  represents  typically 
Messiah,  and  performs  In  vision  the  actions  enjoined: 
hence  the  language  is  in  part  appropriate  to  him,  but 
mainly  to  the  Antitype,  Messiah.  A  million  and  a  half 
perished  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  one  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  "  Feed"  implies 
that  the  Jews  could  not  plead  Ignorance  of  God's  will  to 
execute  their  sin.  Zechariah  and  the  other  prophets  had 
by  God's  appointment  "fed"  them  (Acts  20.  28)  with  the 
word  of  God,  teaching  and  warning  them  to  escape  from 
coming  wrath  by  repentance:  the  type  of  Messiah,  the 
chief  Snepherd,  who  receives  the  commission  of  the 
Father,  with  whom  He  is  one  (v.  4) ;  aud  Himself  says  («, 
7), "  I  will  feed  the  flock  of  slaughter."  Zechariah  did  not 
live  to  "feed"  literally  the  "  flock  of  slaughter;"  Messiah 
alone  "  fed"  those  who,  because  of  their  rejection  of  Him, 
were  condemned  to  slaughter.  Jehovah-Messiah  is  the 
■speaker.  It  is  He  who  threatens  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ments (v.  6,  8).  The  typical  breaking  of  the  staff,  per- 
formed in  vision  by  Zechariah  (v.  10),  Is  fulfilled  In  His 
breaking  the  covenant  with  Judah.  It  Is  He  who  was 
•okt  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  («.  13,  18).  5.  possessors— 
The  b-uyeri  [MAtTRKB],  their  Roman  oppressors,  contrasted 
with  "they  that  sell  men."  The  instruments  of  God's 
--v^teou*  judgment,  and  therefor*  "not  holding  them- 
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selves  guilty"  (Jeremiah  50. 7).  It  is  meant  that  they  m^a 
una  IIiIm  plea,  not  that  they  actually  used  it.  Judah'i  ad 
versarics  felt  no  compunction  in  destroying  them;  an4 
God  In  righteous  wrath  against  Judah  allowed  it,  th«j 
that  sell  them— (Cf.  v.  12.)  The  rulers  of  Judah,  who  b) 
their  avaricious  rapacity  and  selfishness  (John  11.  IK,  64 
virtually  sold  their  country  to  Rome.  Their  covetous 
ness  brought  on  Judea  God's  visitation  by  Rome.  Tin 
climax  of  this  was  the  sale  of  the  innocent  Messiah  fo 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  They  thought  that  Jesus  was  thu 
sold  and  their  selfish  interest  secured  by  the  delivery  o: 
Him  to  the  Romans  for  crucifixion ;  but  it  was  theuiselve 
and  their  country  that  they  thus  sold  to  the  Roman  "  pos 
sessors."  I  ana  rich— by  selling  the  sheep  (Deuteronom; 
29.19;  Hosea  12.8).  In  short-sighted  selfishness  the; 
thought  they  had  gained  their  object,  covetous  self-ag 
grandizement  (Luke  16. 14),  and  hypocritically  "  thaniied 
God  for  their  wicked  gain  (of.  Luke  18.  11).  say  .  .  .  pit; 
—In  Hebrew  it  Is  singular:  i.  «.,  each  of  those  that  se. 
them  saith  :  Not  one  of  their  own  shepherds  pitieUt  then 
An  emphatlcal  mode  of  expression  by  which  each  indl 
vldual  Is  represented  as  doing,  or  not  doing,  the  action  c 
the  verb.  [Hendeeson.)  Hengstenbebq  refers  the  tit 
guiar  verbs  to  Jehovah,  the  true  actor;  the  wicked  shej 
herds  being  His  unconscious  Instruments.  Cf.  v.  6,  "  Ft 
.Twill  no  more  pity,"  with  the  Hebrew  "pitieth  not"  hen 
6.  Jebovah,  in  vengeance  for  their  rejecticu  l  Met 
slab,  gave  them  over  to  intestine  feuds  anu  Roma 
rule.  The  Zealots  and  other  factious  Jews  expe.led  an 
slew  one  another  by  turns  at  the  last  invasion  by  Koin 
his  king— Vespasian  or  Titus:  they  themselves  (Joh 
19. 15)  had  said,  unconsciously  realizing  Zechariah's  word 
identifying  Rome's  king  with  Judah's  (  "  his ")  kini 
"  We  have  no  king  but  Ceesar."  God  took  them  at  the 
word,  and  gave  them  the  Roman  king,  who  "smote  {IU 
dashed  In  pieces)  their  land,"  breaking  up  their  pollt; 
when  they  rejected  their  true  King  who  would  ha* 
saved  them.  7.  And— rather,  Accordingly .  implying  tt 
motive  cause  which  led  Messiah  to  assume  the  office,  vit 
the  will  of  the  Father  (v.  4,  5),  who  pitied  the  sheep  wit) 
out  any  true  shepherd.  I  wiU  feed— "I  fed"  [Calvib 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  past  tense  ma 
in  Zechariah's  time  have  referred  to  the  event  of  Me 
slah  s  advent  then  future:  the  prophets  often  speakli 
of  the  future  In  vision  as  already  present.  It  was  not  u 
fault,  Jehovah  Implies,  that  these  sheep  wore  not  fet 
the  fault  rests  solely  with  you,  because  ye  rejected  tt 
grace  of  God.  [Calvin.]  even  yon,  O  poor  of  the  floe 
—rather,  "  in  order  that  (I  might  feed,  i.  e.,  save)  the  p» 
(humble;  cf.  v.  11;  Zephanlah  3.  12;  Matthew  5.  3)  of  tl 
flock;"  Ui.  (not"  you,'1  but),  "there/ore  (I  will  feed),"  A 
[Moore.]  See  Margin,  "  Verily  the  poor."  It  Is  for  tl 
sake  of  the  believing  remnant  that  Messiah  took  cr»ri 
of  the  flock,  ttiough  he  would  have  saved  all,  if  they  worn 
have  come  to  Him.  They  would  not  come ;  therefore, 
a  nation,  they  are  "  the  flock  of  (i.  e.,  doomed  to)  slaughter 

1  took  .  .  .  two  staves — i.e.,  shepherds'  staves  or  roi| 
(Psalm  23.  4).  Symbolizing  His  assumption  of  the  past™ 
office.  Beauty— The  Jews'  peculiar  excellency  abov ,-  of  a 
nations  (Deuteronomy  4.7),  God's  special  in.\nUV>vatl^ 
to  them  (Psalru  147.  19,  20),  the  glory  of  the  temple  ;"  t! 
beauty  of  holiness,"  Psalm  29.  2 ;  cf.  Psalm  27.  i,  and  90. 1 

2  Chronicles  20.21),  the  "pleasantness"  of  their  lai 
(Genesis  49.15;  Daniel  8.9;  11.16),  "the  glorious  land! 
Bauds— implying  the  bond  of  "  brotherhood  "  between  J 
dab  and  Israel.  "  Bands,"  In  Psalm  119. 61  (Margin),  are  u* 
for  confederate  companies.  The  Easterns  In  mafel  n«  a  eo 
federacy  often  tie  a  cord  or  band  as  a  symbol  of  1 1.  ai 
untie  it  when  they  dissolve  the  confederacy.  [LudoviC; 
de  Died.]  Messiah  would  have  Joined  Judah  and  Jr.r» 
In  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  common  laws  (v.  I 
but  they  would  not;  therefore  In  Just  retribution  1 
broke  "His  covenant  which  He  had  made  with  all  I 
people."  Alexander,  Antiochus  Eplphanes,  and  Pomp 
were  all  kept  from  marring  utterly  the  distlnotl' 
"  beanty  "  and  "  brotherhood  "  of  Judah  and  Israel,  whl 
subsisted  more  or  less  so  long  as  the  temple  stood.  B 
when  Jehovah   brake  the  staves,  not  even  Tito*  «*>■ 
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tit**  the  tempi*  from  Ma  own  Hoiii.au  soldiery,  nor    wh* 
/Odan  able  to  rCMtore  it.     8.  Three  shepherds  ...  I  cut 
•*— tit.,  to  oouM  to  dttapp<?ar,  to  destroy  ho  as  not  to  leave 
»  vestige  of  them.    The  threw  shepherds  whom  Messiah 
remove**  are  John,  Blmon,  and  Eleazar,  three  leaders  of 
flwl  .'oas  In  til*  Jewish  war.    [DRCsruM.]    Or,  as  Messiah, 
tba  Antitype,  «u  at  otic*  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  so  Ho 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  destroyed  these 
Utree  oidara  tor  the  unbelief  of  both  the  rulers  and  people. 
'Uoohe.]    If  they  had  accepted  Messiah,  they  would  have 
nad  all  three  combined  In  Him,  and  would  have  been 
Ihemselven  sp.ritnally  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  to 
God.     Refusing  Him,  they  lost  all  three,  in  every  sense, 
on*  month— a  lirtef  and  fixed  space  of  time  (Hosea  5.  7). 
Pro"VJkbl.v  alluding  to  the  last  period  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  all  authority  within  the  olty  was  at  an  end. 
[Hhwdickbon.]     loathed  them — lit,,  was  straitened  as   to 
them ;  Instead  of  being  enlarged  towards  them  in  love  (2 
Oorlnthlana  8.  U,  12).    The  same  Hebrew  as  in  Numbers 
21.  4,  Margin.    No  room  waa  left  by  them  for  the  grace  of 
God,  as  His  favours  were  rejected.   [Calvtn.]  The  mutual 
distaste  that  existed  between  the  holy  Messiah  and  the 
guilty  Jews  Is  implied.    9.  Then  said  I— at  last  when  all 
means  of  saving  the  nation  had  been  used  in  vain  (John 
8.  24).    1  will  net— i.  e„  no  more  feed  you.    The  last  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews  is  foretold,  of  which  the  former  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  similarly  described,  was  the  type  (Jere- 
miah 15.  1-3;   84.  17;  43.  H;   Ezekiel  6.  12).     Perish   those 
who  are  doomed  to  perish,  since  they  reject  Him  who 
would  have  saved  them  I     Let  them  rash  on  their  own 
rain,  since  they  will  have  it  so.    eat  .  .  .  flesh  of  another 
—let  them  madly  perish  by  mutual  discords.    Josephus 
attests  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  of  threefold  calamity : 
pestilence  and  famine  ("dieth  .  .  .  die"),  war  ("cut  off 
. . .  cut  off"),  intestine  discord  ("  eat . . .  one  . . .  another  "). 
10.  covenant  'which  I  made  with  all  the  people — The 
covenant  made  with  the  whole  nation  is  to  hold  good  no 
more  except  to  the  elect  remnant.    This  is  the  force  of  the 
clause,  not  as  M  aukeb,  &c,  translate,  The  covenant  which 
I  made  with  all  the  nations  (not  to  hurt  my  elect  people, 
Hotraa  2.  18).    But  the  Hebrew  is  the  term  for  the  elect  peo- 
ple (Ammtm),  not  that  for  the  Gentile  nations  (Ooilm).    The 
Hebrew  plural  expresses  the  great  numbers  of  the  Israelite 
people  formerly  (1  Kings  4.  20).    The  article  1b,  in  the  He- 
brew,  all  the  or  those  peoples.     His  catting  asunder  the 
staff  "  Beauty,"  Implies  the  setting  aside  of  the  outward 
uymbols  of  the  Jews'  distinguishing  excellency  above  the 
Gentiles  (Note,  v.  7)  as  God's  own  people.    11.  poor  .  .  . 
knaw— The  humble,  godly  remnant  knew  by  the  event 
the  truth  of  the  prediction  and  of  Messiah's  mission.    He 
had,  thirty-seven  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  fore- 
warned His  disciples  when  they  should  see>  the  city  com- 
passed with  armies,  to  "  flee  unto  the  mountains."    Ac- 
cordingly, Cestius  Gallus,  when  advancing  on  Jerusalem, 
unaccountably  withdrew  for  a  brief  space,  giving  Chris- 
tians the  opportunity  of  obeying  Christ's  words  by  flee- 
ing to  Pel  la.    waited  upon  me — looked  to  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  these  calamities,  not  blindly  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  true  cause  of  the  visitation,  as  most  of  the  na- 
tion still  do,  instead  of  referring  it  to  their  own  rejection 
of  Messiah.    Isaiah  30. 18-21  refers  similarly  to  the  Lord's 
return  in  mercy  to  the  remnant  that  "wait  for  Him" 
and  "  cry  "  to  Him  (Zephaniah  3. 12, 13).    13.  I  said— The 
prophet  here  represents  the  person  of  Jehovah-Messiah. 
If  y«  Hi  ink.  good  — lit.,  "  If  it  be  good  in  your  eyes." 
Glancing  at  their  self-sufficient  pride  in  not  deigning  to 
give  Him  that  return  which  His  great  love  in  coming 
down  to  them  from  heaven  merited,  viz.,  their  love  and 
obedience.     **My  price:"  my  reward  for  pastoral  care, 
both  during  the  whole  of  Israel's  history  from  the  Exo- 
dus, and  especially  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  Messiah's 
ministry.    He  speaks  as  their  "servant,"  which  He  was 
to  them  in  order  to  fulfil  the  Father's  will  (Philipplans  2, 
f).    If  not,  forbear— They  withheld  that  which  He  sought 
«w!  his  only  reward,  their  love ;  yet  he  will  not  force  them, 
Sat  leave  Hla  cause  with  God  (Isaiah  4».  4,  6).    Cf.  the  type 
5»oob  cheated  of  his  wages  by  Laban,  but   leaving  his 
«*.uu*  \n  the  hands  of  God  (Genesis  31.  41,  42>.    Bo  .  ,  . 


thirty  pieces  of  sliver — thirty  shekels.    They  not  oaiy  re- 
fused Hiin  His  due,  but  added  Insult  to  Injury  by  giving 
for  him  the  price  of  a  gored  bond-servant  (Exodus  21.  33 1 
Matthew  26.  15).    A  freeman  was  rated  at  twice  that  sum. 
13.  Cast  It  unto  the  potter — proverbial :   Throw  it  to  Utt 
temple-potter,  the  most  suitable  person  to  whom  to  caes 
the  despicable  sum,  plying  his  trade  as  he  did  in  th£ 
polluted  valley  (2  Kings  23.  10)  of  Hlnnom,   because   It 
furnished  him  with  the  most  suitable  clay.    This  same 
valley,  and  the  potter's  shop,  were  made  the  sceae  of 
symbolic  actions  by  Jeremiah  (ch.18.  and  19.)  when  proph- 
esying of  this  very  period  of  Jewish  history.    Zechariab 
connects  his  prophecy  here  with  the  older  one  of  Jere- 
miah: showing  the  further  application  of  the  same  Di- 
vine threat  against  his  unfaithful  people  in  their  destruc- 
tion under  Rome,  as  before  in  that  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar.   Hence  Matthew  27.  0,  in  English  Version,  and  in  tht 
oldest  authorities,  quotes  Zechariab 's  words  as  Jeremiah's, 
the  latter  being  the  original  author  from  whom  Zecha- 
rlah  derived  the  groundwork  of  the  prophecy.     Cf.  the 
parallel  case  of  Mark  1.  2,  3  in  the  oldest  MSB.  (thougs 
not  in  English  Version),  quoting  Malachi's  words  as  thotw 
of  "  Isaiah,"  the  original  source  of  the  prophecy.    Cf.  my 
Introduction  to  Zecharlah.    The  "  potter  "  is  significant «? 
God's  absolute  power  over  the  clay  framed  by  His  ow» 
hands  (Isaiah  45.  0;  Jeremiah  18.  6;  Romans  9.  20,  21).    U* 
the  house  of  the  Lord— The  thirty  pieces  are  throwm 
down  in  the  temple,  as  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  fit  plac* 
for  the  money  of  Jehovah-Messiah  being  deposited,  in  th«t 
treasury,  and  the  very  place  accordingly  where  J  udas  "  cam 
them  down."    The  thirty  pieces  were  cast  "  to  the  potter,*- 
because  it  was  to  him  they  were  "appointed  by  the  Lord  " 
ultimately  to  go,  as  a  worthless  price  (cf.  Matthew  27. 6,  7 
10).     For  "I  took,"  "I  threw,"  here  Matthew  has  "they 
took,"  ''they  gave  them;"  because  their  (the  Jews' and 
Judas')  act  was  all  His  "appointment"  (which  Matthew 
also  expresses),  and  therefore  is  here  attributed  to  Him 
(cf.  Acts  2.  23 ;  4.  28).    It  Is  curious,  some  old  translators 
translate,  for  "  to  the  potter,"  "  to  the  treasury"  (so  Mapkkb), 
agreeing  with  Matthew  27.  6.    But  English  Version  agrees 
better  with  Hebrew  and  Matthew  27. 10.  14.  The  breaking 
of  the  bond  of  union  between  Judah  and  Israel's  ten 
tribes  under  Rehoboam  is  here  the  image  used  to  repre- 
sent the  fratricidal  discord  of  factions  which  raged  within 
Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  whilst  the  Romans  were 
thundering  at  its  gates  without.     See  Josephus,  J.  B. 
Also  the  continued  severance  of  the  tribes  till  their  cominjr 
reunion  (Romans  11.  15).    15.  yet — "take  again;"  as  In  v. 
7  previously  he  had  taken  other  implements,     instru- 
ments— the  accoutrements,  viz.,  the  shepherd's  crook  ano 
staff,  wallet,  &c.    Assume  the  character  of  a  bad  ("  fool- 
ish" in  Scripture  is  synonymous  with  wicked,  Psalm  14.  V 
shepherd,  as  before  thou  assumedst  that  of  a  good  shep- 
herd.   Since  the  Jews  would  not  have  Messiah, "  the  Goo<i 
Shepherd"  (John  10.  11),  they  were  given  up  to  Roms: 
heathen  and  papal, both  alike  their  persecutor,  especially 
the  latter,  and  shall  be  again  to  Antichrist,  the  "man  o: 
sin,"  the  instrument  of  judgment  by  Christ's  permission . 
Antichrist  will  first  make  a  covenant  with  them  as  theii 
ruler,  but  then  will  break  it,  and  they  shall  feel  the  iroi< 
yoke  of  his  tyranny  as  the  false  Messiah,  because  they 
rejected  the  light  yoke  of  the  true  Messiah  (Daniel  11.  3o- 
88;  12.  1 ;  9.  27;  2  Thessalonians  2.  3-12).    But  at  last  he  is  to 
perish  utterly  (v.  17),  and  the  elect  remnant  of  Judah  anu 
Israel  is  to  be  saved  gloriously.    16.  in  the  land— Anti- 
christ will  probably  be  a  Jew,  or  at  least  one  in  Jndea. 
not  visit  .  .  .  neither  .  .  .  seek  .  .  .  heal  .  .  .   broken, 
nor  feed  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  eat  .  .  .  flesh  .  .  .  tear — Cf.   sim- 
ilar language  as  to  the  unfaithful  shepherds  of  Israel. 
Ezekiel  34.  2-4.    This  Implies,  they  shall  be  paid  in  kind. 
Such  a  shepherd  in  the  worst  type  shall  "  tear"  them  lot 
a  limited   time,     those  .  .  .  cut  off—"  those  perishing" 
[LXX.],  i.  e.,  thoRe  sick  unto  death,  as  If  already  cut  off. 
the  young— The  Hebrew  is  always  used  of  human  youth* 
who  are  really  referred  to  under  the  Image  of  the  yenn* 
of  theflock.   Ancient  expositors  [Chaldee  Version,  Jkrqmb 
Ac]  translate,  "  the  straying,"  "the  dispersed;"  so  Gjcss 
sirs,   brobfii — the  wounded,   standeth  still — "^th  fttlat 
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mm  lugging  behind.  ««»r  .  .  «)aw» — expressing  cruel 
tonicity;  tearing  off  the  very  hoofs  (cf.  Exodus  10.26), 
jiving  them  excruciating  pain,  and  disabling  them  from 
rolng  In  quest  of  pawtar.  .  17.  the  Idol— The  Hebrew  ex.- 
pn***  both  vanity  and  an  Idol.  Cf.  Isaiah  14.  13;  Daniel 
IX.  86;  2  Thesaalonlans  2.  1;  Revelation  IS.  5,  6,  as  to  the 
idolatrous  and  blasphemous  claims  of  Antichrist.  The 
"idol  shepherd  that  leaveth  the  flock"  cannot  apply  to 
Rome  but  to  some  ruler  among  the  Jews  themselves,  at 
lirst  cajoling,  then  "leaving"  them,  nay,  destroying  them 
(Daniel  9.  27;  11.  StV-38).  God'*  sword  shall  descend  on  his 
"arm,"  the  Instrument  of  his  tyranny  towards  the  sheep 
"l  Thessalonlans  2.  8) ;  and  on  his  "  right  eye,"  wherewith 
he  ought  to  have  watched  the  sheep  (John  10.  12,  13). 
Powever,  Antichrist  shall  destroy,  rather  than  "  leave  the 
flock."  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  reference  Is  to  the  sbep- 
aerds  who  left  the  flock  to  Antichrist's  rapacity,  and  who. 
In  Jutit  retribution,  shall  feel  hls"sword"on  their  "arm," 
vhlch  ought  to  have  protected  the  flock  but  did  not,  and 
cm  their  "eye,"  which  had  failed  dnly  to  watch  the  sheep 
from  hart.  The  blinding  of  "the  right  eye"  has  attached 
to  it  the  notion  of  Ignominy  (1  Samuel  U.  2>. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  l-U.    Jkrckaljem  thi  Instrument  of  Jodgmest 

ON  HER  FOES  HKRRAFTEB;  HEB  Rkpkntanie  and  RES- 
TORATION. 1.  burden — weighty  prophecy  ;  fraught  with 
destruction  to  Israel's  foes  ;  the  expression  may  also  refer 
to  the  distresses  of  Israel  implied  as  about  to  precede  the 
•lellverauce.  for  Israel— concerning  Israel.  [Mauker.] 
streteheth  forth —  present;  now,  not  merely  "hath 
stretched  forth,"  as  If  God  only  created  and  then  left  the 
universe  to  Itself  (John  5. 17).  To  remove  all  doubts  of 
unbelief  as  to  the  possibility  of  Israel's  deliverance,  God 
prefaces  the  prediction  by  reminding  us  of  Hie  creative 
and  sustaining  power.  Ct  a  similar  preface,  Isaiah  42.  5; 
13.  1 ;  fix  17,  18.  formeth  .  .  .  spirit  of  maa- (Nun) berg 
16.  22;  Hebrews  12.  9.)  8.  cap  of  trembling— a  cup  caus- 
ing those  who  drink  1 1  to  reel  (from  a  Hebrew  root  to  reel). 
Jerusalem,  who  dr»uk  the  "cup  of  trembling"  herself, 
shall  be  so  to  nei  foes  (Isaiah  51.  17,22-  Jeremiah  13. 13). 
Calvin  with  LXX.  translate*,  "threshold  of  destruction," 
on  which  they  shall  stumble  and  De  crushed  when  they 
At  tempt  to  cross  it.  English  Version  Is  better,  both 
against  Judah  -The  Hebrew  order  of  words  Is  lit.,  "And 
also  against  Judah  shall  he  (the  foe)  be  In  the  siege  against 
Jerusalem;"  Implying  virtually  that  Judah,  as  it  shares 
the  invasion  along  with  Jerusalem,  so  It  shall,  like  the 
metropolis,  prove  a  cup  of  trembling  to  the  Invaders. 
M acker  with  Jiboki  translates,  "Also  upon  Judah  shall 
be  (the  cup  of  trembling);"  i.  e.,  some  Jews  forced  by  the 
foe  shall  Join  In  the  assault  on  Jerusalem,  and  shall  snare 
the  overthrow  with  the  besiegers.  But  v.  6,  7  show  that 
Judah  escapes  and  proves  the  scourge  of  the  foe.  3.  (Ch, 
II  4,  6-9,  IS.)  Jerome  states  it  was  a  custom  in  Palestine 
to  test  the  strength  of  youths  by  their  lifting  up  a  massive 
stone ;  the  phrase,  "  burden  themselves  with  it,"  refers  to 
this  custom.  Cf.  Matthew  2L  44.  The  Jews  "  fell"  on  the 
rook  of  offence,  Messiah,  and  were  "broken,"  but  the 
rock  shall  fall  on  Antichrist,  who  "  burdens  himself  with 
it"  by  his  assault  on  the  restored  Jews,  and  "  grind  him 
to  powder."  all  .  .  .  people  of  .  .  .  earth— The  Anti- 
ohiisttan  confederacy  against  the  Jews  shall  be  almost 
universal.  *.  I  will  smite  .  .  .  horse— The  arm  of  attack 
especially  formidable  to  Judah,  who  was  unprovided  with 
cavalry.  So  in  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  16.  19, 
11).  open  mine  eyes  upon  .  .  .  Judah — to  watch  over 
Judah's  safety.  Heretofore  Jehovah  seemed  to  have  shut 
His  eyes,  as  having  no  regard  for  her.  blindness— so  as 
to  rush  headlong  on  their  own  ruin  (ct  ch.  14. 12,  IS).  9. 
shall  say— when  they  see  the  loe  divinely  smitten  with 
"  madness."  Jndah  .  .  .  Jerusalem— here  distinguished 
aa  the  country  and  the  metropolis.  Judah  recognises  her 
"strength"  to  be  "Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants"  as  the 
fcuatrument,  and  "Jehovah  of  h.wts  their  God"  (dwelling 
wpoelally  there)  M  the  author  of  all  power  (Joel  8.  16). 
fly  strengU  'a  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  have 
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the  Lord  their  God  as  their  help.  The  repulse  of  the  K* 
by  the  metropolis  shall  assure  the  Jews  of  the  oountrj 
that  the  same  Divine  aid  shall  save  them.  «.  On  "  govern 
ors  of  Judah,"  see  Note,  ch.  9.  7.  hearth— or  pan.  torch 
...  In  a  sheaf— though  small,  It  shall  consume  the  many 
foes  around.  One  prophet  supplements  the  other.  Thus 
Isaiah  29.,  Joel  8.,  and  Zecharlah  12.,  13.,  14.,  describe-  rnort 
Antichrist's  army  than  himself.  Daniel  represent*  him 
as  a  horn  growing  out  of  the  fourth  beast  or  fourth  king- 
dom ;  St.  John,  as  a  separate  beast  having  an  Individual 
existence.  Daniel  dwells  on  his  worldly  conquests  as  a 
king;  St.  John,  more  on  his  spiritual  tyranny,  whence  he 
adds  a  second  beast,  the  false  prophet  coming  In  a  sem- 
blance of  spirituality.  What  Is  briefly  described  by  om 
is  more  fully  prophesied  by  the  other.  [Roos.]  7.  Judah 
is  to  be  "first  saved,"  because  of  her  meek  acknowledg- 
ment of  dependence  on  Jerusalem,  subordinate  to  Jeho- 
vah's aid.  tents— shifting  and  Insecure,  as  contrasted 
with  the  solid  fortifications  of  Judah.  But  God  chooses 
the  weak  to  confound  the  mighty,  that  all  human  glory- 
ing may  be  set  aside.  8.  Jerusalem,  however,  also  shall 
be  specially  strengthened  against  the  foe.  feeble  .  .  . 
shall  be  as  David— to  the  Jew,  the  highest  type  of  streng  ,n 
and  glory  on  earth  (2  Samuel  17.  8 ;  IS.  2;  Joel  3. 10).  angel 
of  the  Lord  before  them— the  Divine  angel  that  went 
"before  them"  through  the  desert,  the  highest  type  of 
strength  and  glory  In  heaven  (Exodus  23. 20 ;  32. 34).  "  The 
house  of  David"  is  the  " prince,"  and  his  family  sprung 
from  David  (Ezekiel  45.7,  9).  David's  house  was  then  In 
a  comparatively  weak  state.  9.  I  will  seeh  to  destroy— 
I  will  set  myself  with  determined  earnestness  to  destroy 
<tc.  (Haggal  2. 22).  10.  Future  conversion  of  the  Jews  Is  to 
flow  from  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Jeremiah  31.  9,  31-34 ;  Ezekiel  39.  29).  spirit  of  grace  .  .  . 
supplications— "spirit"  Is  here  not  the  spirit  produced, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  producing  a  "gracious"  disposition, 
and  inclination  for  "supplications."  Calvin  explains 
"sp1.-!»  of  grace"  as  the  grace  of  Ood  Itself  (whereby  Hs 
"pours"  out  His  bowels  of  mercy),  "conjoined  with  thfl 
sense  of  it  in  man's  heart."  The  "spirit  of  supplications*' 
Is  the  mercury  whose  rise  or  fall  Is  an  unerring  test  c 
the  state  of  the  Church.  [Moore.]  In  Hebrew,  "grace" 
and  " supplications"  are  kindred  terms;  translate,  there- 
fore, "gracious  supplications."  The  plural  implies  sup- 
pliant prayers  "without  ceasing."  Herein  not  merely 
external  help  against  the  foe,  as  before,  but  Internal  grace 
is  promised  subsequently,  look  upon  me  — with  pro- 
foundly earnest  regard,  as  the  Messiah  whom  they  so 
long  denied,  pierced— Implying  Messiah's  humanity  :  as 
"J  will  pour  .  .  .  spirit"  implies  His  divinity,  look  .  .  . 
mourn — True  repentance  arises  from  the  sight  by  faith 
of  the  crucified  Saviour.  It  is  the  tear  that  drops  from 
the  eye  of  faith  looking  on  Him.  Terror  only  produces 
remorse.  The  true  penitent  weeps  over  his  sins  In  love  to 
Him  who  in  love  has  suffered  for  them,  me  .  .  .  him— 
The  change  of  person  is  due  to  Jehovah- Messiah  speaking 
in  His  own  person  first,  then  the  prophet  speaking  of  Him. 
The  Jews,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  He  whom  they 
have  "  pierced"  is  Jehovah-Messiah,  who  says,  "  I  will 
pour  out  .  .  .  spirit,"  altered  "  me"  into  "  him,"  and  rep- 
resent the  "pierced"  one  to  be  MesRiah  Ben  (son  of)  Jo- 
seph, who  was  to  suffer  in  the  battle  with  Gog,  before  Mes- 
siah Ben  David  should  come  to  reign.  But  Hebrew,  Cfial- 
dee,  Syriac  and  Arabic  oppose  this ;  and  the  ancient  Jews 
Interpreted  It  of  Messiah.  Tsalm  22.  16  also  refers  to  Hit 
being  "  pierced."  So  John  19.  37 ;  Revelation  1.  7.  The 
actual  piercing  of  His  side  was  the  culminating  point  of 
all  their  Insulting  treatment  of  Him.  The  act  of  the  R>>- 
man  soldier  who  pierced  Him  was  their  act  (Matthew  27. 
25),  and  Is  so  accounted  here  in  Zecharlah.  The  Hebrett 
word  is  always  used  of  a  literal  piercing  (so  ch  IS.  3);  noi 
of  a  metaphorical  piercing,  "  Insulted,"  as  Matjkek  and 
other  Rationalists  (from  the  LXX.)  represent,  as  one 
mourneth  for  .  .  .  son— (Jeremiah  6.26;  Amos  8.10).  A 
proverbial  phrase  peculiarly  forcible  among  the  Jews 
who  felt  childlessness  as  a  curse  and  dishonour.  Applied 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  mourning  for  Messiah,  '  1»*« 
flrH-born  among  many  orethren"  (Roman*  8  JsV    11*  »* 
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is.  «,  10  lha  oitt-arness  of  their  mourning  Is  lhusti ated  by 
%  private  case  of  mourning,  so  In  this  verse  by  a  public 
ana,  the  gi  eatest.  recorded  in  Jewish  history,  thai  for  the 
violent  oVnlli  lu  battle  with  Pharaoh- neeho  of  the  good 
King  JoKiu.li,  whose  reign  had  been  the  only  gleam  of 
brigtuu««s  for  the  period  from  Heseklab  to  the  downfall 
o:  the  slate;  lamentations  were  written  by  Jeremiah  for 
the  occasion  (2  Kings  23.  26,  80;  2  Chronicles  35.  22-27). 
Badud  riiunoa-a  place  or  city  In  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
Araelon,  the  battle-field  of  many  a  conflict,  near  Moglddo ; 
sailed  so  from  the  Syrian  idol  Rimmon.  Hadad  also  was 
ihe  name  of  the  son,  a  ohief  god  of  the  Syrians  (Macbob. 
Saturnalia,  L  23).  13-14.  A  universal  and  an  individual 
moarnlng  at  onoa.  David  .  .  .  Nathan  —  representing 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  royal  order.  Nathan,  not 
the  prophet,  but  a  younger  son  of  David  (2  Samuel  5. 14 ; 
Luke  3.  SI),  apart— Retirement  and  seclusion  are  need- 
ful for  deep  personal  religion,  wive*  apart— Jewish  fe- 
male* worship  separately  from  the  males  (Exodus  15. 1, 
9P).  13.  Levi  .  .  .  Shlinei— the  highest  and  lowest  of  the 
priestly  order  (Numbers  8.  18,  21).  Their  example  and 
that  of  the  royal  order  would  of  course  Influence  the  rest. 
14.  All  .  .  .  that  remain— after  the  fiery  ordeal,  in  which 
two- thirds  fall  (oh.  18. 8,  9). 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

Ver.  1-9.  Clkahsihq  or  THB  Jews  from  Sim  ;  Abo- 
lition or  Idolatry;  Thk  Shiphbbd  Sxittkn;  Ths 
People  or  thb  Lamb  Cut  orr,  kxckpt  a  Third  Part 
Refined  bt  Trials.  1.  Connected  with  the  close  of  ch. 
12.  The  mourning  penitents  are  here  comforted,  foun- 
tain opened— It  has  been  long  opened,  but  then  first  it 
thai  i  be  so  "  to  the  house  of  David,"  Ac.  (representing  all  Is- 
rael) after  their  long  and  weary  wanderings.  Like  Hagar 
in  the  wilderness  they  remain  Ignorant  of  the  refreshment 
near  them,  until  God  "  open*  their  eyes"  (Oenesis  21.  19). 
rMooKK. !  It  is  not  the  fountain,  bnt  their  eyes  that  need 
to  be  opened.  It  shall  be  a  "  fountain"  ever  flowing ;  not 
i  laver  needing  constantly  to  be  replenished  with  water, 
such  as  stood  between  the  tabernacle  and  altar  (Exodus 
SO  18).  for  sin  .  .  .  uncleanneas — i.  e..  Judicial  guilt  and 
u.fral  Impurity.  Thus  justification  and  sanctiflcation 
Are  implied  In  this  verse  as  both  flowing  from  the  blood 
oi  Christ,  not  from  ceremonial  sacrifices  (1  Corinthians  1. 
80  ;  Hebrews  8. 13,  14;  1  John  1.7;  cf.  Exektel  36.  25).  Sin 
In  Hebrew  is  lit.,  a  missing  the  mark  or  way.  a.  Conse- 
quences of  pardon ;  not  Indolence,  but  the  extirpation  of 
sin.  names  of  .  .  idols — Their  very  names  were  not  to 
toe  mentioned ;  thus  the  Jews,  Instead  of  Mephl-baal,  said 
Mephlbosheth  (Bosheth  meaning  a  contemptible  thing) 
Exodus  23.13;  Deuteronomy  12.3;  Psalm  16.4).  out  of 
jir  land— Judea's  two  great  sins,  Idolatry  and  false  pro- 
phecy, have  long  since  oeased.  But  these  are  types  of  all 
sin  («.  u.,  oovetousness,  Epheslans  5.  5,  a  besetting  sin  of 
the  Jews  now).  Idolatry,  combined  with  the  "spirit"  of 
-Satan,"  Is  again  to  be  Incarnated  in  "the  man  of  sin," 
who  Is  to  arise  in  Judea  (2  Thessalonlans  2.  3-12),  and  is  to 
be  "consumed  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord's  mouth."  Cf. 
*s  to  Antichrist's  papal  precursor,  "seducing  spirits  .  .  . 
doctrines  of  devils,"  Ac.,  1  Timothy  4. 1-3;  2  Peter  2. 1.  the 
antlcan  spirit — Hebrew,  spirit  of  uncleanness  (cf.  Revela- 
tion 16.13);  opposed  to  "the  Spirit  of  holiness"  (Romans 
1.4),  "spirit  of  error"  (1  John  4.6).  One  assuming  to  be 
divinely  Inspired,  but  In  league  with  Satan.  3.  The  form 
of  phraseology  here  Is  drawn  from  Deuteronomy  13.  6-10; 
18.  20.  The  substantial  truth  expressed  Is,  that  false  pro- 
phecy shall  be  utterly  abolished.  If  It  were  possible  for  It 
&K»ln  to  start  up.  the  very  parents  of  the  false  prophet 
vmld  not  let  parental  affection  Interfere,  but  would  be 
the  first  to  thrust  him  through.  Love  to  Christ  must  be 
paramount  to  the  tenderest  of  natural  ties  (Matthew  10. 
V:  Much  as  the  godly  love  their  children,  they  love 
•tod  and  His  honour  more.  4.  prophets  .  .  .  ashamed— 
■A  the  faisa  prophecies  which  they  have  uttered  In  times 
past,  and  which  the  event  has  confuted,  rough  jf»r- 
Mumt— oackoloth.  The  budge  of  a  prophet  (2  Kings  1.8; 
Isalaa  90.  2i,  >o  mark  their  trusalHv  alike  in  fo«»d  »nd  at- 


tire (Matthew  8.  4);  also,  to  be  consonant  to  the  mourura 
warnings  which  they  delivered.  It  is  not  the  dress  tctit 
Is  here  condemned,  bnt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  worn, 
viz.,  to  conceal  wolves  under  sheep's  clothing.  [Cal- 
vin.] The  monkish  hair-shirt  of  Popery,  worn  to  lnsplrt 
the  multitude  with  the  Impression  of  superior  sanctity, 
shall  be  then  cast  aside.  5,  o.  The  detection  of  one  of  the 
false  prophets  dramatically  represented.  He  is  seized 
by  some  zealous  vindicator  of  the  law,  and  in  fear  cries 
out,  "  I  am  no  prophet."  man— i,  e.,  one.  taught  me  to 
keep  cattle— As  "keeping  cattle"  Is  not  the  same  as  to 
be  "an  husbandman,"  translate  rather,  "Has  used  (oi 
'appropriated')  me  as  a  servant,"  viz.,  in  husbandry, 
[Mauricr.]  However,  husbandry  and  keeping  cattle 
might  be  regarded  as  Jointly  the  occupation  of  the  person 
questioned:  then  Amos  7.  14,  "herdmau,"  will  accord 
with  English  Version.  A  Hebrew  kindred  word  means 
cattle.  Both  occupations,  the  respondent  replies,  are  in- 
consistent with  my  being  a  "prophet."  6.  wounds  La 
thine  hands — The  Interrogator  still  suspects  him  :  "  If  so, 
if  you  have  never  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  whence 
come  those  wounds?"  The  Hebrew  Is  lit.,  "between  thine 
hands."  The  hands  were  naturally  held  up  to  ward  off 
the  blows,  and  so  were  "  thrust  through"  (v.  3)  "  between" 
the  bones  of  the  hand.  Stoning  was  the  usual  punish- 
ment; "thrusting  through"  was  also  a  fit  retribution  on 
one  who  tried  to  "thrust  Israel  away"  from  the  Lord 
(Deuteronomy  13.  10);  and  perfects  the  type  of  Messiah, 
condemned  as  a  false  prophet,  and  pierced  with  "  wounds 
between  His  hands."  Thus  the  transition  to  the  direct 
prophecy  of  Him  (v.  7)  is  natural,  which  it  would  not  be 
if  He  were  not  Indirectly  and  lr.  type  alluded  to.  wounded 
in  .  .  .  house  of  my  friends — An  Implied  admission  that 
he  had  pretended  to  prophecy,  and  that  his  friends  had 
wounded  him  for  It  In  zeal  for  God  (v.  3).  The  Holy  Spirit 
In  Zecharlah  alludes  Indirectly  to  Messiah,  the  Antitype, 
wounded  by  those  whom  He  came  to  befriend,  who  ought 
to  have  been  His  "  friends,"  who  were  His  kinsmen  (cf.  v. 
3,  as  to  the  false  prophet's  friends,  with  Mark  3.  21,  "His 
friends,"  Margin,  "kinsmen;"  John  7.  5;  "His  own," 
John  1. 11;  the  Jews,  "of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  He 
came,"  Romans  9. 5),  but  who  wounded  Him  by  the  agency 
of  the  Romans  (ch.  12. 10).  7.  Expounded  by  Christ  as  re- 
ferring to  Himself  (Matthew  26.  31,  32).  Thus  1  Is  a  re- 
sumption of  the  prophecy  of  his  betrayal  (ch.  1 ..  4,  10, 13, 
14),  and  the  subsequent  punishment  of  the  Jews.  It  ex- 
plains the  mystery  why  He,  who  came  to  be  a  blessing, 
was  cut  off  whilst  bestowing  the  blessing.  God  regards  sin 
In  such  a  fearful  light  that  He  spared  not  His  own  co- 
equal Son  in  the  one  Godhead,  when  that  Son  bore  ths 
Sinner's  guilt.  Awake— Cf.  a  similar  address  to  the  sword 
of  Justice  personified  (Jeremiah  46.  6,  7).  For  "  smite"  (Im- 
perative), Matthew  26.  81  has  "  I  will  smite."  The  act  of 
the  sword,  It  Is  thus  implied,  is  God's  act.  So  the  prophecy 
Isaiah  8.  9,  "  Hear  ye,"  Is  Imperative ;  the  fulfilment  as  de- 
clared by  Jesus  Is  future  (Matthew  13. 14),  "ye  shall  hear." 
sword— the  symbol  of  Judicial  power,  the  highest  exor- 
cise of  which  Ls  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  condemned 
(Psalm  17.  18 ;  Romans  13.  4).  Not  merely  a  show,  or  ex- 
pression, of  Justice  (as  Soclnlans  think)  is  distinctly  im- 
plied here,  but  an  actual  execution  of  it  on  Messiah  the 
shepherd,  the  substitute  for  the  sheep,  by  God  as  Judge. 
Yet  God  In  this  shows  His  love  as  gloriously  as  His  Justice. 
For  God  calls  Messiah  "my  shepherd,"  i.  e.,  provided 
(Revelation  IS.  8)  for  sinners  by  my  love  to  them,  and  ever 
the  object  of  my  love,  though  Judicially  smitten  (Isaiah 
53.  4)  for  their  sins  (Isaiah  42.  1 ;  69.  16).  man  that  is  my 
fellow — lit.,  the  man  o/  my  unioii.  The  Hebrew  for  "  man" 
is  "a  mighty  man,"  one  peculiarly  man  In  his  noblest 
ideal.  "My  fellow,"  i.  e.,  my  associate.  "My  equal."  [Ds 
Wkttk;  a  remarkable  admission  from  a  Rationalist.] 
"My  nearest  kinsman"  [Henostenhkrg]  (John  10.  30;  14. 
10,11  ;  Phillpplans2.6).  ahrep  shall  lx- scattered— The  scat- 
tering of  Christ's  disciples  on  His  apprehension  was  ths 
partial  fulfilment  (Matthew  26.  ;tl),  n  pledge  of  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jewish  nation  iou<-e  Die  Lord's  sheep.  Psalm 
100.  !5)  consequent  on  their  crucifixion  of  Him.  The  Jews 
though  "scattered,"  are  si.lll  the  third's    sh6ep,"  awau-.n* 
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«i«Mr  being  "gathered"  by  Him  (Isaiah  40.9.11).  Iwlll 
tnw»  .  .  .  hand  upon  .  .  .  little  one* — i.  e.,  I  will  Inter- 
poue  In  favour  of  (of.  the  phrase  In  a  good  sense,  Isaiah  1. 
!S)  "the  little  emeu."  vU.,  the  Bumble  followers  of  Christ 
from  the  Jewish  ('hurch.  despised  by  the  world:  "the 
poor  of  the  flock"  (ch.  1L  7,  11);  comforted  after  His  cruci- 
fixion at  the  resurrection  (John  20.  17-20);  saved  again  by 
a  special  Interposition  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
uaviiig  retired  to  Pella  when  Oestius  Gallus  so  unac- 
countably withdrew  from  Jerusalem.  Ever  since  there 
bas  been  a  Jewish  "  remnant"  of  "  the  11  ttle  ones"  "  accord- 
ing to  the  election  of  grace."  The  hand  of  Jehovah  was 
laid  In  wrath  on  the  Shepherd  that  His  hand  might  be 
fumed  in  grace  ujxm  tfie  little  tines.  8,  9.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Jewish  nation  were  to  perish  in  the  Roman  wars,  and  a 
i  ulrd  to  survive..  Probably  from  the  context  (ch.  H.  2-9), 
which  has  never  yet.  been  fulfilled,  the  destruction  of  the 
two-thirds  (lit.,  th*  proportion  o/  two,  or  portion  of  two)  and 
tie  savtng  ot  the  remnant,  the  one-third,  are  still  future, 
tnd  to  be  fulfilled  under  Antichrist.  9.  through  .  .  . 
are— <>f  trial  (Psalm  Wi.  10;  Amos  1  11 ;  1  Corinthians  3. 15; 
1  Peter  1.  «,  7).  It  hence  appears  that  the  Jews'  conversion 
Is  not  to  precede,  bat  to  follow,  their  external  deliverance 
t>y  the  special  interposition  of  Jehovah ;  which  latter  shall 
be  the  main  cause  of  their  conversion,  combined  with  a 
preparatory  Inward  shedding  abroad  In  their  hearts  of 
che  Holy  Spirit  (ch.  12.  10-14);  and  here,  "they  shall  call 
on  my  name,"  in  their  trouble,  which  brings  Jehovah  to 
their  help  (Psalm  50.  15).  my  people— (Jeremiah  30.  18-22; 
Ezekiel  11.  19,  'A>;  Uoeea  2.  23.) 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-21.  Last  Struggle  with  the  Hostile  World- 
Powkks:  Messiah-Jehovah  Savks  Jerusalem  and 
Destroys  the  Fok,  of  whom  the  Remnant  Turns  to 

['HE    LOKD    REIGNING    AT     JERUSALEM.       1.     day  of    the 

Lord— in  which  He  shall  vindicate  His  Justice  by  pun- 
ishing the  wicked  and  then  saving  His  elect  people  (Joel 
2.81;  8. 14;  Malacht  4.  1,5).  thy  spoU  .  .  .  divided  in  the 
midst  of  thee — by  the  foe;  secure  of  vi  story,  they  shall 
not  divide  the  spoil  taken  from  thee  in  their  camp  out- 
side, but  "In  the  midst"  of  the  city  itself.  «.  gather  ail 
nations,  Ac—  The  prophecy  seems  literal  (cf.  Joel  3.  2). 
If  Antichrist  be  the  leader  of  the  nations,  it  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  that  he  will  at  this  time  be 
fitting  In  the  temple  as  God  at  Jerusalem  (2  Thessalo- 
uians  2.  4);  thus  Antichrist  outside  would  be  made  to  be- 
siege Antichrist  within  the  city.  But  difficulties  do  not 
set  aside  revelations:  the  event  will  clear  up  seeming 
difficulties.  Ct  the  complicated  movements,  Daniel  11. 
half  .  .  .  the  residue— In  ch.  ML  8,  9,  It  Is  "two-thirds" 
that  perish,  and  "the  third"  escapes.  There,  however.lt 
1*  "In  o.a  tJit  land,"  here  It  is  "half  of  the  city."  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  people  perish,  one- third  survives.  One- 
half  of  the  cittieiu  are  led  captive,  the  residue  are  not  cut 
off.  Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  to  translate,  "a  (not  'the') 
residue."  3.  Then— In  Jerusalem's  extremity,  as  .  .  . 
U»  .  .  .  day  of  battle — as  when  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel 
against  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  14.14;  15.  3). 
As  He  then  made  a  way  through  the  divided  sea,  so  will 
He  now  divide  In  two  "the  Mount  of  Olives"  (v.  4).  41. 
rhe  object  of  the  cleaving  of  the  mount  in  two  by  a  fissure 
or  valley  (a  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
*nd  extending  from  Jerusalem  on  the  west  towards  Jor- 
ian,  eastward >  is  to  open  a  way  of  escape  to  the  besieged 
(cf.  Joel  3.  12,  14).  Half  the  divided  mount  is  thereby 
torced  northward,  half  southward;  the  valley  running 
between.  The  place  of  His  departure  at  His  ascension 
xiial!  be  the  place  of  His  return;  and  the  "manner"  of  His 
return  also  shall  he  similar  (Acts  1. 11).  He  shall  probably 
"  oome  from  the  east"  (Matthew  24.  27).  He  so  made  His 
trlompha'  sntry  into  the  oity  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  on 
the  east  (Matthew  21.  1-10).  This  was  the  scene  of  His 
*gouy :  no  It  shall  be  the  scene  of  His  glory.  Ct  Ezekiel 
li.  »,  with  4S.  2,  "from  the  way  of  the  east."  5.  ye 
ule.sJti  ft  e«  to  the  valley— rather  "  through  the  valley,"  aa 
in  •  ^» in  rj*>!  i  »  The  valley  made  by  the  cleaving  asun- 
I'M 


der  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (v.  4)  Is  designed  to  be  ineti 
way  of  escape,  not  their  place  of  refuge.    [Maueer.]    J»- 
home  Is  on  the  side  of  English  Version.    It  It  be  translated 
so,  it  will  mean,  Ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley,  not  to  hldt 
there,  but  as  the  passage  through  which  an  escape  may 
be  effected.    The  same  dlvlnely-sent  earthquake  whlci 
swallows  up  the  foe,  opens  out  a  way  of  escape  to  God'» 
people.    The  earthquake  in  Uzzlah"s  days  Is  mentioned 
(Amos  I.  l)as  a  recognized  epoch  in  Jewish  history.    Cf. 
also  Isaiah  6.  1 :  perhaps  the  same  year  that  Jehovah  held 
His  heavenly  court  and  gave  commission  to  Isaiah  for 
the  Jews,  an  earthquake  in  the  physical  world,  as  often 
happens  (Matthew  24.  7),  marked  momentous  movements 
In  the  unseen  spiritual  world,  of  the  mountains—  rather, 
"of  my  mountains,"  viz.,   Zlon   and    Motiah,  peculiarly 
sacred  U>  Jehovah.  [Moore.]  Or,  the  mountains  formed  by 
my  cleaving  Olivet  into  two.  [Maurer.J    Azal— the  name 
of  a  place  near  a  gate  east  of  the  city.    The  Hebrew  meant 
adjoining.    [Henderson.]    Others  give  the  meaning,  de- 
parted, ceased.    The  valley  reaches   up  to  the  city  gates, 
so  as  to  enable  the  fleeing  citizens  to  betake  themselveg 
immediately  to  It  on  leaving  the  city.    Lord  my  God  .  .  . 
with  thee— The  mention  of  the  "  Lord  my  God"  leads  the 
prophet  to  pass  suddenly  to  a  direct  address  to  Jehovah. 
It  is  as  If  "  lifting  up  his  head"  (Lnke  21.  2X),  be  suddenly 
sees  In  vision  the  Lord  coming,  and  joyfully  exclaims, 
"All  the  saints  with  thee!"    So  Isaiah  25.  9.    saints— Aolj/ 
angels  escorting  the  returning  King  (Matthew  24.  30,  31; 
Jude  14);  and  redeemed  men  (1  Corinthians  15.  23;  1  Thes- 
salonlans  3.  13;    4. 14).    Cf.  the    similar    mention    of   the 
"saints"  and  "angels"  at  His  coming  on  Sinai.    Deuter- 
onomy 32.  2,  3 ;    Acts  7.  53 ;    Galatians  8.  19  ;    Heh<-«ws  2.  2. 
Phillips  thinks  Azal  is  Ascalon  on  the  Mediterranean. 
An  earthquake  beneath  Messiah's  tread  will  divide  **yria, 
making  from  Jerusalem  to  Azal  a  valley  which  will  admit 
the  ocean  waters  from  the  west  to  the  Dead  Se».    The 
waters  will  rush  down  the  valley  of  Arabah,  the  old  bed 
of  the  Jordan,  clear  away  the  sand-drift  of  4000  years,  a»4 
cause  the  commerce  of  Petra  and  Tyre  to  centre  in  tie 
holy  city.  The  Dead  Sea  rising  above  Its  shores  will  over 
Sow  by  the  valley  of  Edom,  completing  the  straits  of  Au 
Into  the  Red  Sea.    Thus  will  be  formed  the  great  pool  a. 
Jerusalem  (cf.  v.  8;    Ezekiel  47.1,  &c. ;    Joel  3.  18).     Ea 
phrates  will  be  the  north   boundary,  and  the  Red  Sea 
the   south.    Twenty-five   miles   north   and    twenty-five 
miles  sonth  of  Jerusalem  will  form  one  side  of  the  fifty 
miles  square  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Oblation  (Ezekiel  48). 
There  are  seven  spaces  of  fifty  miles  each  from  Jerusalem 
northward  to  the  Euphrates,  and  five  spaces  of  fifty  miles 
each  southward  to  the  Red  Sea.    Thus  there  are  thirteen 
equal  distances  oil  the  breadth  of  the  future  promised 
land,  one  for  the  oblation  and  twelve  for  the  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  Ezekiel  48.  That  the  Euphrates  north,  Mediter- 
ranean west,  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea  south,  are  to  bo  the 
future  boundaries  of  the  holy  land,  which  will  include 
Syria  and  Arabia,  is  favoured  by  Genesis  15.  18 ;  Exodus 
23.81;    Deuteronomy  11.  24 ;    Joshua  1.4;    1  Kings  4.  21;   1 
Chronicles  9.28;  Isaiah  27.12;  all  which  was  partially  real- 
ized in  Solomon's  reign,  shall  be  antitypically  so  here- 
after.   The  theory,  If  true,  will  clear  away  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  literal  Interpretation  of  this  chap- 
ter and  Ezekiel  48.    6.  light  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  clear  .  .  .  dark 
—Jerome,   Chaldee,  Syriac,  and    LXX.  translate,   "There 
shall  not  be  light,  but  cold  and  ice ;"  t.  «.,  a  day  full  of  hor- 
ror (Amos  5.  18).    But  the  Hebrew  for  "  clear"  does   not 
mean  "  cold,"  but  precious,  splendid  (cf.  Job  31. 26).    Calvin 
translates,  "The  light  shall  not  be  clear,  but  dark"  (lit. 
condensation,  i.  e.,  thick  mist);  like  a  dark  day  in  which 
you  can  hardly  distinguish  between  day  and  night.    Eng- 
lish Version  accords  with  v.  7 :  "  There  shall  not  be  alto- 
gether light  nor  altogether  darkness,"  but  an  intermedi- 
ate condition  in  which  sorrows  shall  be  mingled  with 
Joys.    7.  one  day — a  day  altogether  unic/ue,  different  frooi 
all  others.    [Maurkr.]    Cf.  "one,"  t.  e.,  unique.  Song  o'. 
Solomon  8.9;   Jeremiah  SO.  7.    Not  as   Hkndeks.in  ex 
plains,  "One  continuous  day,  without  night"  (Revelatlo* 
22. 6,  25);  the  millennial  period  (Revelation  20. 8-7).  known 
to  .  .  .  Loral — This  truth   restrains  man's  curiosity,  an^ 
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«e»-ue*  us  to  wait  the  Lord's  own  time  (Matthew  24.  36i. 
■ot  day,  nor  night— answering  to  "  not  . .  .  clear  nor  . . . 
lark"  («>.  8) ;  not  altogether  daylight,  yet  not  the  darkness 
it  night  at  evening  .  .  .  shall  be  light—  towards  the 
elose  of  this  twtllghtlike  Una*  of  calamity  "light"  shall 
ipring  np  (Psalm  97.  11;  112.  4;  Isaiah  80.  26;  60.  19,  20).  H. 
Hiving  waters— (Ezeklel  47.1;  Joel  8.18.)  Conner  sea- 
ts., the  front,  or  east,  which  Orientalists  face  In  taking 
Uie  points  of  the  compass;  the  Dead  Sea.  hinder  sca- 
the west  or  Mediterranean,  summer  . .  .  winter— neither 
irled  up  by  heat,  nor  frozen  by  oold;  ever  flowing.  ». 
King  over  all  .  .  .  earth— Isaiah  54.  5  Implies  that  this 
Is  to  be  the  consequence  of  Israel  being  again  recognized 
»y  God  as  His  own  people  (Daniel  2.  44  ;  Revelation  11.  15). 
ane  Lord  .  .  .  name  one— Not  that  He  is  not,  so  already, 
Dnt  He  shall  then  be  recognized  by  iM  unanimously  as 
One."  Now  there  are  "gods  many  and  lords  many." 
Then  Jehovah  alone  shall  be  worshipped.  The  manifesto- 
toon  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  shall  be  simultaneous 
with  that  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Believers  are  one 
In  spirit  already,  even  as  God  Is  one  (EpbesiHUs4.  8-6). 
But  externally  there  are  sad  divisions.  Not  until  these 
disappear,  shall  God  reveal  fully  His  tinlty  to  the  world 
(John  17.  21,  23).  Then  shall  there  be  "a  pur§  language, 
that  all  may  call  npon  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  one  con- 
sent" (Zephanlah  8.  9).  The  Son  too  shall  at  last  give  up 
His  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  when  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, "that  God  maybe  all  in  all"  (1  Corinthians  15.  24). 
10.  turned— or,  "changed  roundabout:"  lit., to  tnakeacir- 
euit-  The  whole  hilly  land  round  Jerusalem,  which  would 
prevent  the  free  passage  of  the  living  waters,  shall  be 
ihanued  so  as  to  be  "as  a  (or  the)  plain"  (Isaiah  40.4). 
from  <jieba  f*  IUmmon— Geba  (2  Kings  23.  8)  in  Uenja- 
m'.j,  ..ne  north  border  of  Jndah.  Klrnmon,  in  Simeon 
Joshua  15.32),  the  south  border  of  Judan;  not  the  Rim- 
mon  north-east  of  Mlchmash.  "  Tim  plain  from  Geba 
to  Rlmiuon"  (i.  «.,  from  one  boundary  to  the  other)  Is  the 
Arabah  or  plain  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Elanltlo  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  it  shall 
He  lifted  np — viz.,  Jerusalem  shall  be  exalted,  the  hills 
ail  round  being  lowered  (Mloah  4.  1).  Inhabited  In  her 
plat™ — (Ch.  12.  6.)  front  Benjamin'*  gafte—  leading  to  the 
territory  of  Benjamin.  The  same  as  Ephraim's  gate,  the 
Mortb  boundary  of  the  city  (2  Kings  14. 13).  the  first  gate 
-west  of  the  olty.  (Grottus.]  "The  place  of,"  Ac,  im- 
plies that  the  gate  Itself  was  then  not  in  existence.  "  The 
old  gate"  (Nehemlah  8.  6).  tha  corner  gate — east  of  the 
My.  (Grotcub.]  Or  the  "corner"  Joining  the  north  and 
west  part*  of  the  wall.  fViLkAUANUDB.]  Grotius  thinks 
"corners"  refers  to  the  towers  there  built  (cf.  Margin, 
Zephanlah  8,  8).  tower  of  Hananeel— south  of  the  olty, 
aear  bhe  sheep-gate  (Nehetnlah  8.  1;  12.  89;  Jeremiah 
31.88).  (Grotius.]  king's  winepresses  — (Song  of  Solo- 
mon 8.  11.)  In  the  interior  of  the  city,  at  Zlon.  [Gbo- 
riUS.]  11.  no  more  utter  destruction— (Jeremiah  31.  40.) 
lAt,,  no  more  curve  (Revelation  22.  8;  cf.  Malachi  4.  fi), 
for  there  will  be  no  more  sin.  Temporal  blessings 
red  spiritual  prosperity  shall  go  together  In  the  millen- 
nium: long  life  (Isaiah  65.  20-22),  peace  (Isaiah  2.  4), 
honour  (Isaiah  60.  14-10),  r.ghteous  government  (Isaiah 
M.  14;  do.  18).  Judgment,  as  usual,  begins  at  the  house 
of  God,  but  then  falls  fatally  on  Antichrist,  whereon 
Ubo  Chnrch  obtains  perfect  liberty.  The  last  day  will  end 
■tverythlng  evil  (Romans  8.  21).  [ACBBRtRS.]  13.  Pun- 
ishment oti  the  foe,  the  last  Anttchristian  confederacy 
(Isaiah  .iM.  18;  86.  24;  Baekiel  88.,  39.;  Revelation  19.  17-21). 
A  living  death:  the  corruption  (Galatlaus  6.  8)  of  death 
♦omblned  In  ghastly  union  with  the  conscious  sensibility 
ot  life.  Bin  will  be  felt  by  the  Binner  in  all  Its  loathsome- 
ness, Inseparably  ellnglng  to  him  as  a  festering,  putrid 
vAxiy.  13.  tumult— consternation  (ch.  12.  4 ;  1  Samuel  14. 
to,  20).  lay  hold  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  hand  of  .  .  .  neighbour— 
instinctively  grasping  It,  as  If  thereby  to  be  safer,  but  In 
vain.  IMinoohius,]  Rather,  in  order  to  assail  "his 
aeighoour''  [OaJ-YIH]  (Kseklel  88.  21).  Sin  Is  the  cause  of 
nil  quarrels  on  earth .  it  will  cause  endless  quarrels  In  hell 
'-<*,.»<««  a   lli.  1st.     14.  Jndah  .  .  .  fight  at  Jerusalem  — 


viz.,  against  the  foe:  not  ayaiimt  Jerusalem,  as  M.ivam 
tranxlat.es  in  variance  with  the  context.  As  to  the  >-;*>•: 
gained  from  the  foe,  cf.  E/.ekiel  89.  10,  17.  IS.  The  plagne 
shall  affect  the  very  beasts  beiougiug  to  the  foe.  A  typical 
foretaste  of  oil  this  befell  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his 
host  at  Jerusalem  (1  Maccabees  13.49;  2  Maccabees  9.  5) 
10.  every  one  .  .  .  left— (Isaiah  66.  19,  23.)  God  will  con- 
quer all  the  foes  of  the  Church.  Some  He  will  destroy, 
Others  He  will  briug  tnto  willing  subjection,  from  year 
to  year — lit.,  "  from  the  sufficiency  of  a  year  in  a  year." 
feast  of  tabernneles — The  other  two  great  yearly  feasts, 
passover  and  pentecost,  are  not  specified,  because,  theii 
antitypes  having  come,  the  types  are  done  away  wtth. 
But  the  feast  of  tabernacles  will  be  commemorative  of  the 
Jews'  sojourn,  not  merely  forty  years  in  the  wilderness 
but  for  almost  2<»(>0  years  of  their  dispersion.  So  it  whjs 
kept  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  dispersion 
(Neherniah  8. 14-i"i.  It  was  the  feast  on  which  Jesus  mads 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (  Matthew  21.  8);  :>. 
pledge  of  His  return  to  His  capital  to  reign  (cf.  Leviticus 
23.  34,  89,  40,  42;  Revelation  7.  9  ;  21.  3).  A  feast  of  peculiar 
Joy  (Psalm  118.  15;  Hosea  12.  9).  The  feast  on  which  Jesnn 
gave  the  invitation  to  the  living  waters  of  salvation 
("Hosauna,"  save  us  ns>w,  w:us  the  cry,  Matthew  21.9:  cf. 
Psalm  118.  25.  26)  (John  7.  2,  37).  To  the  Gentiles,  too,  it  will 
be  siguificautof  perfected  salvation  after  past  wanderings 
in  a  moral  wilderness,  as  it  originally  commemorated  the 
Ingathering  of  the  harvest.  The  seed-time  of  tears  shall 
then  have  Issued  in  the  harvest  of  Joy.  [Mooiik.]  "AH 
the  nations"  could  not  possibly  In  person  go  up  to  th6 
feast,  but  they  may  do  so  by  representatives,  17.  no  rain 
— including  every  calamity  which  usually  follows  in  the 
East  from  want  of  in  in,  viz.,  scarcity  of  provisions,  famine 
pestilence,  Ac.  Rain  Is  the  symbol  also  of  God's  favour 
(Hosea  6.  8>.  That  there  shall  be  unconverted  men  under 
the  millennium  appears  from  the  outbreak  of  Gog  and 
Magog  at  the  end  of  It  ( Revelation  20.  7-9);  hut  they,  Ilka 
Satan  their  master,  shall  be  restrained  during  the  thou- 
sand years.  Note,  too,  from  this  verse  that  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  rather  than  the  Jews  go  as 
missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah  2.  2;  Mlcah  5.  7).  How- 
ever, Isaiah  66.  19  rwt&i  imply  the  converse.  18.  If .  .  . 
ICgypt  go  not  up— specified  as  Israel's  ancient  foe.  If 
Egypt  go  not  up,  and  so  there  he  no  rain  on  them  (a  jndg- 
mentwhicl  Egypt  would  condemn,  as  depending  on  ths 
Nile's  overflow,  not  on  rain),  there  shall  be  the  plague: 
Ac.  Because  the  guilty  are  not  affected  by  one  Judgment, 
let  them  not  think  to  escape,  for  God  has  other  judgments 
Which  shall  plague  them.  Maurkk  translates,  "  If  Egypt 
go  not  up,  upon  them  also  there  shall  be  none"  (no  rain). 
Psalm  105.  32  mentions  "rain"  In  Egypt.  But  It  is  not 
their  main  source  of  fertility.  19.  punishment— Mf.,  tin ; 
i.e.,  punishment  for  sin.  '<SO.  shall  there  be  upon  tlss 
bells — viz.,  this  Inscription.  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  the 
same  as  was  on  the  mitre  of  the  high  priest  (Exodus  28. 
86).  This  Implies  that  all  things,  oven  the  most  common, 
shall  be  sacred  to  Jehovah,  and  not  merely  the  things 
which  under  the  law  had  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to 
them.  The  "bells"  were  metal  plates  hanging  from  the 
necks  of  horses  and  camels  as  ornaments,  which  tinkled 
(as  the  Hebrew  root  means)  by  striking  against  each  oilier. 
Bells  are  found  represented  on  the  walls  ot  Sennacherib''; 
palace  at  Koyunjik  attached  to  horses,  pots  .  .  .  lilt* 
.  .  .  bowls — the  vessels  used  for  boiling,  tor  receiving 
ashes,  Ac,  shall  be  as  holy  as  the  bowls  used  for  catching 
the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victims  {Note,  ch.  9. 16 ;  1  Samuel 
2. 14).  The  priesthood  of  Christ  will  be  explained  mor»- 
fully  both  by  the  Mosaic  types  and  by  the  New  Testament 
In  that  temple  of  which  Ezeklel  speaks.  Then  the  Son* 
of  Solomon,  now  obscure,  will  be  understood,  for  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  the  Lamb  will  be  celebrated  in  heaven  (Reve 
lation  19.),  and  on  earth  it  will  be  a  Solomonic  period, 
peaceful,  glorious,  and  nuptial.  There  will  be  no  king  but 
a  prince;  the  sabbatic  period  of  the  Judges  frill  return, 
but  not  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  New  Testament  glory 
(Isaiah  1.  36 ;  Ezeklel  45).  [Roos.J  91.  every  pot— even  In 
private  houses,  as  In  the  temple,  shall  be  deemed  holy,  m 
universal  shall  be  the  consecration  or  all  things  and  pttr 
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&j^>*  U>  Jetrovan.    u»h«>  ofth«m-»s  readily  n*  they  would  21.  27;  22.  1ft.    Mattbkk  Dot  so  well  trajttUUrj  "mercnan. 

tejit-  o!  tHje  pote  of  the  tempi?  itaelf,  whatever  DDmlKi  here,  an  tn  Proverbs  31.  24.    If  n  man  would  have  the  t  *■ 

tfe+iy  wanted  for  sacrlno«.     »o  .  .  .  Caiuuwlte— no  unclean  ginnlngs  of  heaven.  It  must  be  by  absolute  oonseuratioe 

ar  ungodly  person  (Isaiah  86.  H;  S2.  1;  Joel  3.  17).    Cf.  as  to  of  everything  to  God  on  earth.    Let  hi*  life  be  a  liturgy  • 

£se  Rind  state  surxiequect  to  tee  millennium    Revelation  holy  service  of  acted  worship.    [Moorb.1 


M  ALAUHI. 

INTRODOCTION. 

Mala chi  forms  the  transition-link  between  the  two  dispensations,  the  Old  and  the  New,  "the  skirt  and  bonodarj 
nA  Christianity"  [Tekyvllxa.xj,  to  which  perhaps  is  doe  the  abrupt  earnestness  which  characterises  his  prophecies 
His  very  name  Is  uomewhat  uncertain.  Malachl  Is  the  name  of  an  office,  rather  than  a  person,  "  my  messenger,"  and 
an  ouch  is  found,  oh.  S.  L  LXX.  favours  this  view  In  ch.  1.  1,  translate,  not  "  by  Malachl,"  but  "by  the  hand  of  His 
saetMenger"  <cf.  Haygai  i.  18).  Malachl  Is  the  last  Inspired  messenger  of  the  Old  Testament,  announcing  the  advent  of 
the  Great  Messenger  of  the  New  Testament.  The  CKald—  paraphrase  Identifies  him  with  Ezra  wrongly,  as  Ezra  U 
•ever  called  a  prophet  but  a  scribe,  and  Malachl  never  a  scribe  but  a  prophet.  Btlll  it  hence  appears  that  Malachl 
was  by  some  old  authorities  not  regarded  as  a  proper  name.  The  analogy  of  the  headings  of  other  prophets,  however, 
tevours  the  common  view  that  Malachl  Is  a  proper  name.  As  Haggal  and  Zecharlah,  the  contemporary  prophet*. 
supported  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  In  the  building  of  the  temple,  so  he  at  a  subsequent  period  supported  the  priest  Ezra 
and  the  governor  Nehemlah.  Like  that  ruler,  be  presupposes  the  temple  to  have  been  already  built  (ch.  1.  10 ;  S.  1-10). 
Both  alike  censure  the  abuses  still  unrefbrmed  (Nehemlah  18.  5,  16  23,  28-30),  the  profane  and  mercenary  character  of 
the  priests,  the  people's  marriages  contracted  with  foreigners,  and  the  non-payment  of  the  tithes,  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy towards  the  poor  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  Nehemlah  0.  7  Implies  that  Nehemlah  was  supported  by  prophets  .c 
his  work  of  reformation.  The  date  thus  will  be  about  420  b.  a,  or  later.  Both  the  periods  after  the  captivity  (that  ot 
B  antral  and  Zecharlah,  and  that  of  Malachl)  were  marked  by  royal,  priestly,  and  prophetic  men  at  the  head  of  Qod'f 
people.  The  former  period  was  that  of  the  building  of  the  temple;  the  latter,  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  people 
and  rebuilding  of  the  city.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  people  of  God  that  the  first  period  after  the  restoration  was  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple;  the  political  restoration  came  secondarily.  Only  a  colony  of  SO, not 
settled  with  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  in  Palestine  (Ezra  2.  04).  Even  these  became  intermingled  with  the  heathen 
around  during  the  sixty  years  passed  over  by  Ezra  in  silence  (Ezra  8.9-15;  Nehemlah  1.3).  Hence  a  second 
restoration  was  needed  which  should  mould  the  national  life  into  a  Jewish  form,  re-establishing  the  holy  law  and 
the  holy  city— a  work  effected  by  Kara  and  Nehemlah,  with  the  aid  of  Malachl,  in  a  period  of  about  half  a  century,  end- 
ing with  the  deaths  of  Malachl  and  Nehemlah  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. ;  i.  «.,  the  "seven  weeks' 
(Daniel  8.  26)  put  in  the  beginning  of  the  "seventy"  by  themselves,  to  mark  the  fundamental  difference  between 
them,  the  last  period  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  and  the  period  which  followed  without  any  revelation  (the  sixty- 
two  weeks),  preceding  the  final  week  standing  out  in  unrivalled  dignity  by  Itself  as  the  time  of  Messiah's  appearing. 
The  seventy  weeks  thus  begin  with  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  who  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  457  b.  c,  1e 
accordance  with  the  oommandment  whloh  then  went  forth  from  God.  Ezra  the  priest  performed  the  Inner  work  of 
purifying  the  nation  from  heathenish  elements  and  reintroducing  the  law;  whilst  Nehemiah  did  the  outer  work  of 
rebuilding  the  city  and  restoring  the  national  polity.  [Aubeklbk.]  Vitbimqa  makes  the  date  of  Malachl's  proph- 
*cieK  to  be  about  the  second  return  of  Nehemlah  from  Persia,  not  later  than  424  b.  c,  the  date  of  Artaxerxes'  death 
(Ne.'iemiah  13. 9).  About  this  time  Socrates  was  teaching  the  only  approach  to  a  pure  morality  which  corrupt  Atheni 
ever  knew.  Moors  distinguishes  six  portions:  (I.)  Charge  against  Israel  for  insensibility  to  God's  love,  which  sr 
distinguished  Israel  above  Edom  (oh.  L  1-6).  (II.)  The  priests  are  reproved  for  neglect  and  profanation  (ch.  1.  6  to  ch 
2.  9).  (III.)  Mixed  marriages,  and  the  wrongs  done  to  Jewish  wives  are  reproved  (ch.  2.  10-10).  (IV.)  Coming  of  Me»- 
•dan  and  His  forerunners  (oh.  2.  17  to  ch.  8.  0).  (V.)  Reproof  for  tithes  withheld  (ch.  3.  7-12).  (VI.)  Contrast  betweee 
the  godly  and  the  ungodly  at  the  present  time,  and  In  the  future  Judgment;  exhortation,  therefore,  to  return  to  thr 
law  (ch.  3.  18  to  oh.  4.  «). 

The  style  Is  animated,  but  leas  grand,  and  the  rhythm  less  marked,  than  In  some  of  the  older  prophets. 

The  canonlclty  of  the  book  is  established  by  the  references  to  it  In  the  New  Testament  (Matthew  11. 10;  17. 12 ;  Mart 
VI:  ».  11, 12;  Luke  L  17;  Romans  1. 13). 


t  men '  nay'  even  *DOTe  the  other  descendants  of  A braharr 

C/HAPTEB    I.  and  Isaac    Buoh  gratuitous  love  on  my  part  called  for 

Ver.  l-u.    God's  Love:   Israel's  Ihgratitudb:  Thi  love  on  yours.    But  the  return  ye  make  Is  sin  and  dls- 

Pkihhts'    Mercenary  Spirit:    A  Gentile   Spiritual  honour  to  me.    This  which  Is  to  be  supplied  is  left  nnex- 

Priesthood    shall    Supersede    them.      1.   burden—  pressed,  sorrow  as   it  were   breaking   off  the  sentenof 

heavy  sentence,    to  Israel— represented  now  by  tb*  two  [Mhhocbius]  (Deuteronomy  7.  8;  Hosea  11.  1).    Whereia 

tribe*  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  individuals  of  the  bast  tliou  loved  a»l- In  painful  contrast  to  the  tearful 

ten  tribes  who  had  returned  with  the  Jews  from  Baoylon.  tenderness  of  God's  love  stands  their  Insolent  challenge 

So  "  Israel"  Is  u«ed,  Ezra  7.  10.    Of.  2  Chronicles  21.  2,  "  Je-  The  root  of  their  sin  was  Insensibility  to  God's  love,  and 

hoahaphat  king  of  Israel,"  where  Judah,  rather  than  the  to  their  own  wickedness.    Having  had  prosperity  taken 

ten  tribes,  is  regarded  as  the  truest  representative  of  Is-  from  them,  they  Imply  they  have  no  tokens  of  Gf*l> 

.k«1  (ot  2  Ohronicles  12.  0;  28.  18).    Malachl— see  Introdue-  love;  they  look  at  what  God  had  taken,  not  at  what  God 

Jew*.    God  sent  no  prophet  after  him  till  John  Baptist,  the  had  left.    God's  love  is  often  least  acknowledged  where  It 

fiwwunuer  of  Christ,  in  or^er  to  enflame  His  people  with  Is  most  manifested.    We  must  not  infer  God  does  not  lov* 

the  more  ardent  desire  foi  Him,  the  great  antitype  and  us  because  He  afflicts  us.    Men,  Instead  of  referring  th«i> 

fsmtlter  of  pfophecy.    S.  I  have  laved  y«m — above  other  sufferings  to  their  proper  cause,  their  own  sin,  impiously 
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God  of  Indifference  to  their  welfare.  [MoobjcJ 
Ffens  the  four  first  verses  form  a  fit  introduction  to  the 
Whole  prophecy.  Wu  not  Emu  Jacob's  brother  1 — 
sod  so,  as  far  as  dignity  went,  as  much  entitled  to  God's 
favour  as  Jacob.  My  adoption  of  Jacob,  therefore,  was 
altogether  by  gratuitous  favour  (Romans  9.  13).  So  God 
has  passed  by  our  elder  brethren,  the  angels  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  and  yet  has  provided  salvation  for 
to*vn.  Tun  perpetual  rejection  of  the  fallen  angels,  like 
UiO  perpetual  desolations  of  Edoia,  attests  God's  severity 
jo  the  lost,  and  goodness  to  those  gratuitously  saved.  The 
sovereign  eternal  purpose  of  God  Is  the  only  ground  on 
Which  Ue  bestows  on  one  favours  withheld  from  another. 
There  are  difficulties  in  referring  salvation  to  the  election 
at  God,  there  are  greater  in  referring  it  to  the  election  of 
[Moobk.]  Jehovah  illustrates  His  condescension 
and  patience  in  arguing  the  case  with  them.  3.  hated— 
not  positively,  but  relatively;  i.  «.,  did  not  choose  him 
out  to  be  the  object  of  gratuitous  favor,  as  1  did  Jacob 
(cf.  Luke  14.  28,  with  Matthew  10.  37;  Genesis  29.  30,  31; 
Deuteronomy  21.  15,  10).  laid  his  mountains  .  .  . 
waste — t.  e.,  his  territory  which  was  generally  mountain- 
ous. Israel  was,  it  is  true,  punished  by  the  Chaldeans, 
but  Edoin  has  been  utterly  destroyed;  viz.,  either  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  [Kohenxcllib],  or  by  the  neighbour- 
ing peoples,  Egypt,  Ammon,  and  Moab  [Joseph  ua,  An- 
tiquities, 10.  9,  7 ,  iUua sk|  (Jeremiah  49.  18).  dragons- 
jackals  [Moons]  (cf.  Isaiah  34,  13).  Maubkb  translates, 
"Abodes  of  the  wilderness,"  from  an  Arabic  root  to  stop, 
or  abide.  Etiglish  Version  is  better.  4.  Whereas — But  if 
Edom  say.  [Maukek]  Edom  may  strive  as  she  may  to 
recover  herself,  but  it  shall  be  in  vain,  for  I  doom  her  to 
perpetual  desolation,  whereas  I  restore  Israel.  This  Je- 
hovah stales,  to  illustrate  his  gratuitous  love  to  Israel, 
rather  than  to  Edom.  border  of  wickedness— a  region 
given  over  to  tha  curse  of  reprobation.  [Calvin.]  For  a 
time  Judea  seemed  as  desolate  as  Idumea;  but  though 
the  latter  was  once  the  highway  of  Eastern  commerce, 
now  the  lonely  rock-houses  of  Petra  attest  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy.  It  Is  still  "  the  border  of  wickedness," 
being  the  resort  of  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert. 
Judea's  restoration,  though  delayed,  Is  yet  certain,  the 
fxtrd  bath  indignation — "  the  people  of  my  curse" 
'.Isaiah  34.  5).  9.  from  the  border  of  Israel — Ye,  restored 
tft  your  own  "  borders"  in  Israel,  "  from"  them  shall  raise 
/our  voices  to  "magnify  the  Lord,"  acknowledging  that 
Jehovah  has  shown  to  you  a  gratuitous  favour  not 
shown  to  Edom,  and  so  ought  to  be  especially  "mag- 
nified from  the  borders  of  Israel."  6.  Turning  from  the 
people  to  the  priests,  Jehovah  asks,  whereas  His  love  to 
the  people  was  so  great,  where  was  their  love  towards 
HlmT  If  the  priests,  as  they  profess,  regard  Him  as  their 
Father  (Isaiah  63. 18)  and  Master,  let  them  show  the  reality 
Of  their  profession  by  love  and  reverential  fear  (Exodus  20. 
13 ;  Luke  6.  48).  He  addresses  the  priests,  because  they 
ought  to  be  leaders  in  piety  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
whereas  they  are  foremost  in  "despising  His  name." 
'Wherein  have  we  despised  1  Ac. — The  same  captious 
spirit  of  self-satisfied  Insensibility  as  prompted  their 
question  (v.  2),  "Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us?"  They  are 
b!lnd  alike  to  God's  love  and  their  own  guilt.  7.  ye 
oner,  Ac— God's  answer  to  their  challenge  (v.  6), "  Wherein 
have  we  despised  T"  Ac.  polluted  bread — viz.,  blemished 
sacrifices  (v.  8, 13, 14 ;  Deuteronomy  15.  21).  So  "  the  bread 
of  thy  God"  is  used  for  "sacrifices  to  God"  (Leviticus  21.8). 
polluted  thee— i.  «.,  offered  to  thee  "polluted  bread." 
table  of  the  Lord— i.  e„  the  altar  (Ezeklel  41.  22)  (not  the 
'Able  ot  shewbread).  Just  as  the  sacrificial  flesh  Is  called 
'  bread."  contemptible — (v.  12, 13.)  Ye  sanction  the  nig- 
gardly and  blemished  offerings  of  the  people  on  the  altar, 
to  gain  favour  with  them.  Darius,  and  probably  his  suc- 
cessors, had  liberally  supplied  them  with  victims  for 
sacrifice,  yet  they  presented  none  but  the  worst.  A  cheap 
ruiiglon.  costing  little,  is  rejected  by  God,  and  so  is  worth 
nothing.  It  costs  more  than  It  la  worth,  for  it  is  worth 
oothlng,  and  so  proves  really  dear.  God  despises  not  the 
widow's  mite,  but  he  does  despise  the  miser's  mite. 
MoojucJ  ».  Your  earthly  ruler  would  feel  Insulted,  if 
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offered  by  you  the  offering  with  which  ye  put  off  Got 
(see  Leviticus  22.  22,  24k.  ts  it  not  evil  1— Maubbb  tr*a» 
lates,  "There  is  no  evil,"  lu  your  opinion,  In  such  as 
offering;  it  is  quite  good  enough  for  such  a  purpose.  *. 
now  .  .  .  beseech  Clou  that  he  will  be  gracious — Irox>- 
lcal.  Think  you  that  <9od  will  be  persuaded  by  such  pol- 
luted gifts  to  be  gracious  to  you  T  Far  from  it.  this  hath 
been  by  your  uieuns — lit.,  hand.  These  contemptible 
offerings  are  your  doing,  as  being  the  priests  mediating 
between  God  and  the  pe,ople;  and  think  you,  will  God  pay 
any  regard  to  you  (cf.  v.  8,  10)7  "Accept  thy  person" 
("face"),  v.  8,  answers  to  "regard  your  persons,"  In  this 
verse.  10,  Who  .  .  .  for  naughts— Not  one  even  of  the 
least  priestly  functions  (as  shutting  the  doors,  or  kindling 
a  tire  on  the  altar)  would  ye  exercise  without  pay,  there- 
fore ye  ought  to  fulfil  them  faithfully  (1  Corinthians  9. 13). 
Dbusiub  and  Macrkk  translate,  "Would  that  there  west 
absolutely  some  one  of  you  who  would  shut  the  doors  of 
the  temple  (i.  «.,  of  the  Inner  court.  In  whicb  was  the  altai 
of  burnt  offerings),  and  that  ye  would  not  kindle  fire  on 
my  altar  in  vain  !"  Better  no  sacrifices  than  vain  ones 
(Isaiah  1. 11-15).  It  was  the  duty  of  some  of  the  priests  t«i 
stand  at  the  doors  of  the  court  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  to  have  excluded  blemished  victims.  [Calvin.] 
11.  For — Since  ye  Jewish  priests  and  people  "despise  my 
name"  (v.  6),  I  shall  find  others  who  will  magnify  it  (Mat- 
thew 3.  9).  Do  not  think  I  shall  have  no  worshippers  be- 
cause I  have  not  you ;  for  from  the  east  to  the  west  my 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah  86.  19,  20), 
those  very  peoples  whom  ye  look  down  upon  as  abomin- 
able, pure  offering — not  "the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
sick,"  such  as  ye  offer  (v.  8),  "  In  every  place."  Implies  the 
catholicity  of  the  Christian  Church  (John  4.  21,  23;  1  Tim- 
othy 2.  8).  The  "  incense"  Is  figurative  of  prayers  (Psalm 
141.  2;  Revelation  8. 3).  "  Sacrifice"  is  used  metaphorically 
(Psalm  51. 17;  Hebrews  13.  10,  15,  16;  1  Peter  2.  5,  12).  In  this 
sense  the  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  maintained  by 
many  of  the  fathers,  may  be  admitted;  it,  like  prayer,  Is 
a  spiritual  offering,  accepted  through  the  literal  offering 
of  the  "Lamb  without  blemish,"  once  for  all  slain.  Vi. 
Renewal  of  the  charge  In  v.  7.  fruit  .  .  .  meat— the  offer- 
ings of  the  people.  The  "  fruit"  is  the  produce  of  the 
altar,  on  which  the  priests  subsisted.  They  did  not  liter- 
ally say,  The  Lord's  table  is  contemptible;  but  their  acta 
virtually  said  so.  They  did  not  aot  so  as  to  lead  the  people 
to  reverence,  and  to  offer  their  best  to  the  Lord  on  it.  The 
people  were  poor,  and  put  off  God  with  the  worst  offerings. 
The  priests  let  them  do  so,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people, 
and  so  losing  all  gains  from  them.  13.  what  a  weari- 
ness Is  It  J— Ye  regard  God's  service  as  irksome,  and  there- 
fore try  to  get  it  over  by  presenting  the  most  worthless 
offerings.  Cf.  Mlcah  6.  8,  where  God  challenges  His  people 
to  show  wherein  is  the  "weariness"  or  hardship  of  His 
service.  Also  Isaiah  43.  22-24,  wherein  He  shows  that  It  is 
they  who  have  "  wearied"  Him,  not  He  who  has  wearied 
them,  snuffed  at — despised.  It— the  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  meat  on  it  (v.  12).  torn— -viz.,  by  beasts,  which  It 
was  not  lawful  to  eat,  much  less  to  offer  (Exodus  22.  81), 
thus  .  .  .  offering — Hebrew,"  mincha;"  the  unbloody  offer- 
ing  of  flour,  Ac.  Though  this  may  have  been  of  ordinary 
ingredients,  yet  the  sacrifices  of  blemished  animals  ac- 
companying it  rendered  it  unacceptable.  1*.  deeclver— 
hypocrite.  Not  poverty,  but  avarice  was  the  cause  of 
their  mean  offerings,  male— required  by  law  (Leviticus 
1.  8,  10).  great  King— (Psalm  48.  2;  Matthew  5.  35.)  my 
name  .  .  .  dreadful  among  .  .  '.  heathen  —  Even  the 
heathen  dread  me  because  of  my  Judgments;  what  a  re- 
proach this  is  to  you,  my  people,  who  fear  me  not  («,  8)  I 
Also  it  may  be  translated,  "shall  be  feared  among,"  Ac; 
agreeing  with  the  prophecy  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles 
0. 11). 

CHAPTER    II. 
Ver.  1-17.    Rkpboof  of  the  Pbiests  fob   Violatiko 

THI  COVBNANT ;  AND  THE  PEOPLE  ALSO  FOB  MlIBD  MABV 

BIAGH8  AND  Unfaithfulness.  1.  for  you— The  priest* 
In  particular  are  reproved,  as  their  part  was  to  have  lm 
the  people  aright,  and  reproved  sin,  whereas  thsy  esstHtr 
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teed  and  led  them  into  sin.   Ministers  cannot  sin  or  Buffer 
aloue.     They  drag  down  others  with  them  If  they  fall. 
'Moo uk. J    %•  lay  ...  to   luMtrt^-my  commands,    send  a 
tsurac  -rather,  as  Hebrew, "  the  curat ;"  trie.,  that  denounced 
in  Deuteronomy  37.  16-26 ;  28.  15-68.    cane  your  blessings 
—turn  the  blessings  you  enjoy  Into  curses  (Psalm  106. 15). 
ttnrsed  them—  Hebrew,  them  severally  ;  i.  «.,  I  have  cursed 
each  one  of  your  blessings.    3.  corrupt,  Ac.— lit,,  "re- 
buke," answering  to  the  opposite  prophecy  of  blessing 
(eta.  3. 11),  "  I  will  rebuke  the  devonrer."    To  rebuke  the 
seed  Is  to  forbid  1  t*  growing,    your— lit.,  "/or  you ;"  i.  e.,  to 
your  hurt,  dung  of  .  .  .  solemn  feasts— The  dung  in  the 
maw  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  feast-days ;  the  maw 
was  the  perquisite  of   the  priests  (Deuteronomy   18.  3), 
which  gives  i>ecullar  point  to  the  threat  here.    You  shall 
gat  the  dung  of  the  maw  as  your  perquisite,  Instead  of  the 
maw.    one  shall  take  yo**  away  with  It — i.  «.,  ye  shall 
be  taken  away  with  It;  it  shall  cleave  to  you  wherever  ye 
go.  [M00RK.J    Dung  shall  be  thrown  on  your  faces,  and  ye 
shall  be  taken  away  as  dung  would  be,  dung-begrimed  as 
ye  shall  be  (1  Kings  14.  10;  of.  Jeremiah  16.  4;  22.  19).    4.  ye 
afcalk  ksow-iij-  bitter  experience  of  consequences,  that 
it  was  with  this  design  I  admonished  you,  in  order  "  that 
toy  covenant  with  Levi  might  be"  maintained;  i.  «.,  that 
it  was  for  your  own  good  (which  would  be  ensured  by  your 
maintaining  the  Levltlcal  command)  I  admonished  you, 
that  ye  should  return  to  your  duty  [Maubeb]  (cf.  v.  5,  6). 
Mulachl's  function  was  that  of  a  reformer,  leading  back 
the  priests  and  people  to  the  law  (oh.  4.  4).    5-9.  He  de- 
scribe, the  promises,  and  also  the  conditions  of  the  cove- 
nant ;  Levi's  observance  of  the  conditions  and  reward  (cf. 
Numbers 25. 11-13,  Phlnehas'  zeal);  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  violation  of  the  conditions,  and  consequent  punish- 
ment of  the  present  priests.  "  Life"  here  includes  the  per- 
petuity  Implied  in  Numbers  25. 13,  "  everlasting  priesthood." 
"Peace"  is  specified  both  here  and  there.    Maubeb  thus 
explains  it;  the  Hebrew  is,  la.,  "  My  covenant  was  with 
him,  li/e  and  peace  (to  be  given  him  on  my  part),  and  I 
gave  them  to  him;  (and  on  his  part)  fear  (i.  e.,  reverence), 
and  he  did  fear  me,"  Ac.    The  former  portion  of  the  verse 
expresses  the  promise,  and  Jehovah's  fulfilment  of  it;  the 
latter,  the  condition,  and  Levi's  steadfastness  to  it  (Deu- 
teronomy 83.  8,  9).     The  Jewish  priests  self-decelvlngly 
claimed  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  whilst  neglecting 
the  conditions  of  it,  as  If  God  were  bound  by  it  to  bless 
them,  whilst  they  were  free  from  all  the  obligation  which 
It  imposed  to  serve  Him.    The  covenant  Is  said  to  be  not 
Merely  "of  life  and  peace,"  but  "life  and  peace;"  for  the 
keeping  of  God's  law  is  its  own  reward  (Psalm  19.  11).    6. 
law  of  truth  was  In  his  mouth — He  taught  the  people 
the  truths  of  the  law  in  all  Its  fulness  (Deuteronomy  33. 10). 
The  priest  was  the  ordinary  expounder  of  the  law;  the 
prophet*  were  so  only  on  special  occasions,    iniquity  . . . 
net  found— no  injustice  in  his  Judicial  functions  (Deuter- 
onomy 17.8,  9;  19.17).    walked  with  me— by  faith  and 
obedience  (Genesis  5.22).      In    peace  —  viz.,  the  "peace" 
whioh  was  the  fruit  of  obeying  the  covenant  (v.  5).    Peace 
with  God,  man,  and  one's  own  conscience.  Is  the  result  of 
■  walking  with  God"  (of.  Job  22.  21;  Isaiah  27.  5;  James  3. 
Ifv.    turn  many  .  .  .  front  Iniquity  —  both  by  positive 
prwoept  and  by  tacit  example  "walking  with  God"  (Jere- 
miah 23. 22;  Daniel  12.  8;  James  5.  20).    7.  In  doing  so  (v.  6) 
he  did  his  duty  as  a  priest,  "  for,"  Ac.   knowledge— of  the 
law,  its  doctrines,  and  positive  and  negative  precepts 
(Leviticus  10.10,  11;  Deuteronomy  24.8;  Jeremiah  18.  18; 
Haggai  2.  11).    the  law — i. «.,  Its  true  sense,    messenger 
ef .  .  .  Lord — the  Interpreter  of  His  will ;  cf.  as  to  the 
prouhet*.  Haggai  1.  IS.    So  ministers  are  called  "ambas- 
sadors of  Christ"  (2  Corinthians  5.  20);  and  the  bishops  of 
the  seven  churches  in  Revelation,  "angels"  or  messen- 
gers 'cf.  Galatlans  4. 14).    8.  out  of  the  -way  —  t.  «.,  from 
the  covenant,    caused  many  to  stumble — by  scandalous 
example,  the  worse  Inasmuch  as  the  people  look  up  to 
you  as  ministers  of  religion  (1  Samuel  X  17 ;  Jeremiah  18. 
IS;  jfciHtthew  18.  6 ;  Luke  17.  l\  at  the  law— C  «.,  In  respect 
U>  UM  observance*  of  the  law.    corrupted  .  .  .  covenant 
•~cfttsH»«  It  of  none  affect,  by  not  fulfilling  its  conditions, 
m&s  ac  forfeiting  Its  promises  (Zecharlah  11. 10;  Nehemiah 


13.  29).    9.  Because  ye  do  not  keep  the  condition  of  Um 
covenant,  I  will  not  fulfil  the  promise,     partial  In  the 
law— having  respect  to  persons  rather  than  to  truth  In  Um 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law  (Leviticus 
19. 15).    10-16.  Reproof  of  those  who  contracted  marriage* 
with  foreigners  and  repudiated  their  Jewish  wives.    I*. 
Have  we  not  all  one  father  1— Why,  seeing  we  all  havt 
one  common  origin,  "  do  we  deal  treacherously  against 
one  another"  ("Hie  brother"   being  a  general  expressloa 
implying  that  all  are  "brethren"  and  sisters  as  chddraa 
of  the  same  Father  above  (1  Thessalonians  4. 6),  and  so  In- 
cluding the  wive*  so  Injured) T  viz.,  by  putting  away  our 
Jewish  wives,  and  taking  foreign  women  to  wife  (cf.  v.  M 
and  v.  11;  Ezra  9.  1-9),  and  so  violating  "the  covenant" 
made  by  Jehovah  with  "  our  fathers,"  by  which  it  was  or- 
dained that  we  should  be  a  people  separated  from  ths 
other  peoples  of  the  world  (Exodus  19.  5 ;  Leviticus  20.  24, 
29;  Deuteronomy  7.  8).    To  Intermarry  with  the  heathen 
would  defeat  this  purpose  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  com* 
mon  Father  of  the  Israelites  in  a  peculiar  sense  In  which 
He  was  not  Father  of  the  heathen.    The  "  one  Father"  la 
Jehovah  (Job  31.  15;  1  Corinthians  8.  6;  Epheslans  1  6). 
"Created  us:"  not  merely  physical  creation,  but  "created 
us"  to  be  His  peculiar  and  chosen  people  (Psalm  102.  18; 
Isaiah  43.  1;  45.  8;  60.  21 ;  Epheslans  2.  10).  [Calvih.]  How 
marked  the  contrast  between  the  honour  here  done  to  ths 
female  sex,  and  the  degradation  to  which  Oriental  fe- 
males are  generally  subjected  t    11.  dealt  treacherously 
—viz..  In  respect  to  the  Jewish  wives  who  were  put  away 
(».  14;  also  v.  10,  15,  16).     profaned  the  holiness  of  .  .  . 
Lord — by    Ill-treating    the  Israelites  (viz.,    the   wives), 
who  were  set  apart  as  a  people  holy  unto  ihe  Lord:  "ths 
holy  seed"  (Ezra  9. 2;  cf.  Jeremiah  2. 3).    Or,  "  the  holiness 
of  the  Lord"  means  His  holy  ordinance  and  covenant 
(Deuteronomy  7. 8).    But  "  which  He  loved,"  seems  to  re- 
fer to  the  holy  people,  Israel,  whom  God  so  gratuitously 
loved  (ch.  1.  2),  without  merit  on  their  part  (Psalm  47.  4) 
married,  Ac.  — (Ezra  9.  1,  2;  10.  2;  Nehemiah  13.23,  Ac 
daughter  of  a  strange  god — women  worshipping  idols 
as  the  worshipper  In  Scripture  Is  regarded  in  the  relatior 
of  a  child  to  a  father  (Jeremiah  2.  27)     12.  master  and  , . 
scholar— lit.," him  that  watcheth  ai.d  him  that  answw 
eth."    So  "  wakeneth"  Is  used  of  the  teacher  or  "master' 
(Isaiah  50.  4);    masters  are    watchful  In    guarding    theii 
scholars.    The  reference  is  to  the  priests,  who  ought  to. 
have  taught  the  people  piety,  but  who  led  them  into  evil. 
"  Him  that  answereth"  is  the  scholar  who  has  to  answer 
the  questions  of  his  teacher  (Luke  2. 47).    (Gkotitjb.  J    Th* 
Arabs  have  a  proverb,  "  None  calling  and  none  answer- 
ing," i,  «.,  there  being  not  one  alive.  So  Gesenitjs  explains 
It  of  the  Levlte  watches  In  the  temple  (Psalm  134. 1),  on* 
watchman  calling  and  another  answering.   But  the  scholar 
is  rather  the  people,  the  pupils  of  the  priests  "  in  doing 
this,"  viz.,  forming  unions  with  foreign  wives.    "  Out  of 
the  tabernacles  of  Jacob"  proves  it  is  not  the  priests 
alone.    God  will  spare  neither  priests  nor  people  who  act 
so.    him  that  *n*ereth— His  offerings  will  not  avail  M 
shield  hi  in  from  the  penalty  of  his  sin  in  repudiating  his 
Jewish  wife  and  taking  a  foreign  one.    13.  done  again— 
"a  second  time:"  an  aggravation  of  your  offence  (Nehe- 
miah 13.  23-31),  in  that  it  Is  a  relapse  into  the  sin  already 
checked  once  under  Ezra  (Ezra  9. 10).    [Hendebson.]    Or, 
"the  second  time"  means  this:  Your  first. sin  was  your 
blemished  offerings  to  the  Lord:  now  "again"  is  added 
your  sin  towards  your  wives.    [Calvin.)    covering  ,  .  . 
altar  .  .  .  with  tears — shed  by  your  unoffending  wives, 
repudiated  by  you  that  ye  might  take  foreign  wives.  Cal- 
vin makes  the  "tears"  to  be  those  of  all  the  people  on 
perceiving  their  sacrifices  to  be  sternly  rejected  by  God. 
1*.   Wherefore  1  —  Why  does  God   reject  our  offerings? 
Lord  .  .  .  witness  between  thee  and  .  .  .  wife —  *o  Gen- 
esis 81.  49,  50.)    of  thy  youth— The  Jews  still  marry  very 
young,  the  husband  often  being  but  thirteen  years  of  agt 
the  wife  younger  (Proverbs  5. 18 ;  Isaiah  54.  8).   wife  of  tk) 
covenant — not  merely  Joined  to  thee  by  the  marriage 
covenant  generally,  but  by  the  covenant  between  God  ommI 
Israel,  the  covenant    people,   whereby  a   sin    against  » 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Israel,  Is  a  sin  against  God.    rMooxn.1 
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MALACHI   IIL 


Marriage  also  la  called  '  the  covenant  of  God"  (Proverbs 
1 17),  and  to  It  the  reference  may  be  (Genesis  2.  24;  Mat- 
thew 19. 6 ;  1  Corinthians  7. 10).  IS.  Mattbbr  and  Hkns- 
itixbbbs  explain  the  Terse  thns:  Tbe  Jews  bad  de- 
fended their  conduct  by  the  precedent  of  Abraham,  who 
bad  taken  Hagar  to  the  Injury  of  Sarah,  bin  lawful  wife ; 
to  thin  Malachl  says  now,  "  No  one  (ever)  did  so  in  whom 
there  was  a  residue  of  Intelligence  (discriminating  be- 
tween good  and  evil);  and  what  did  the  one  (Abraham,  to 
whom  you  appeal  for  support)  do,  seeking  a  godly  seed?" 
His  object  (vit.,  not  to  gratify  passion,  but  to  obtain  the 
seed  promised  by  God)  makes  the  case  wholly  Inapplic- 
able to  defend  your  position.  Moobjb  (from  Fairbairn) 
better  explains,  in  accordance  with  v.  10,  "  Did  not  He 
make  (as  Israelites)  one?  Tet  He  had  tbe  residue  of  the 
Spirit  (i. «.,  His  isolating  as  from  other  nations  was  not  be- 
cause there  was  no  residue  of  tbe  Spirit  left  for  the  rest  of 
the  world).  And  wherefore  (4.  e.,  why  then  did  He  thus  iso- 
late as  as)  the  one  (people ;  the  Hebrew  is  '  the  one ')  ?  In 
order  that  He  might  seek  a  godly  seed;"  i.  e„  that  He 
might  have  "aseed  of  God,"  a  nation  tbe  repository  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  stock  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  witness 
for  the  one  God  amidst  the  surround!  ug  polytheisms.  Mar- 
riage with  foreign  women,  and  repudiation  of  the  wives 
wedded  In  the  Jewish  covenant,  utterly  set  aside  this  Di- 
vine purpose.  Cajlvik  thinks  "  the  one  "  to  refer  to  the 
eonjugal  one  body  formed  by  the  original  pair  (Genesis  2). 
God  might  have  Joined  many  wives  as  one  with  tbe  one 
husband,  for  He  bad  no  lack  of  spiritual  being  to  impart 
to  others  besides  Eve ;  tbe  design  of  tbe  restriction  was  to 
secure  a  pious  offspring :  but  cf.  Note,  v.  10.  One  object  of 
the  marriage  relation  is  to  raise  a  seed  for  God  and  for 
eternity,  lft.  putting  away— ».  e.,  divorce,  foronecov- 
ercth  violence  with  .  .  .  garment — Maurkk  translates, 
41  And  (Jehovah  bateth  him  who)  coveretb  bis  garment 
(i.  «.,  bis  wife,  In  Arabic  Idiom ;  cf.  Genesis  20.  16,  '  He  is  to 
thee  a  covering  of  thy  eyes;'  the  husband  was  so  to  the 
wife,  and  the  wife  to  tbe  husband ;  also  Deuteronomy  22. 
*);  Kuth  U.  9;  Ezekiel  16.8)  with  injury."  Tbe  Hebrew 
flavours  '  garment,"  being  accusative  of  the  thing  covered. 
Of.  with  English  Version,  Psalm  73.  6,  "violence  coveretb 
.hem  as  a  garment."  Their  "violence"  is  the  putting 
sway  of  their  wives ;  the  "  garment "  with  which  they  try 
to  cover  it  is  tbe  plea  of  Moses'  permission  (Deuteronomy 
41  1;  cf.  Matthew  19.  6-9).  17.  wearied  .  .  .  Lord— (Isaiah 
18.  24.)  This  verse  forms  the  transition  to  ch.  3. 1,  <fco.  Tbe 
Jewish  skeptics  of  that  day  said  virtually,  God  delightetb 
lii  evil-doers  (Inferring  this  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
surrounding  heathen,  whilst  they,  the  Jews,  were  com- 
paratively not  prosperous:  forgetting  that  their  attend- 
ance to  minor  and  external  duties  did  not  make  up  for 
their  neglect  of  the  weightier  duties  of  the  law ;  «.  g.,  the 
Aaty  they  owed  their  wives.  Just  before  handled);  or  (if 
mot)  Where  (is  tbe  proof  that  He  is)  the  God  of  Judgment? 
1\>  this  tbe  reply  (oh.  3.  1)  Is,  "  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek, 
and  whom  as  messenger  of  tbe  covenant  (t.  «.,  Divine  rat- 
Ifler  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel)  ye  delight  in  (think- 
ing He  will  restore  Israel  to  its  proper  place  as  first  of  tbe 
nations),  shall  suddenly  come,"  not  as  a  Restorer  of  Is- 
rael temporally,  but  as  a  consuming  Judge  against  Jeru- 
salem (Amos  6.  18,  19,20).  The  "suddenly"  implies  the 
unprepared  nee*  of  tbe  Jews,  who,  to  the  last  of  tbe  siege, 
were  expecting  a  temporal  deliverer,  whereas  a  destruo- 
tlve  Judgment  was  about  to  destroy  them.  So  skepticism 
shall  be  rife  before  Christ's  second  coming.  He  shall  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  come  then  also  as  a  consuming 
Jadge  to  unbelievers  (2  Peter  8.  8,  4).  Then,  too,  they  shall 
affect  to  seek  His  coming,  whilst  really  denying  it  (Isaiah 
i  19;  Jeremiah  17.  16;  Ezekiel  12.  22.  27). 

CHAPTER     III. 

▼er.  1-18.  MirastAH's  Cominq,  preceded  by  His  Fore- 
mcwtnuL,  to  Punish  thr  Guilty  roa  various  Kins,  and 
to  RSWA4DTH08E  WHO  Fkar  God.  I.  Behold— Calling 
especial  attention  to  tbe  momentous  truths  which  fol- 
low. Ye  u  bellevlngly  ask,  WTiere  is  the  God  of  Judg- 
aest(«h  2    7i?    "  Behold."  tnerefora.  "  1  send."  &*.     Your 


unbelief  will  not  prevent  my  keeping  my  covenant,  and 
bringing  to  pass  in  due  time  that  which  ye  say  will  nev« 
be  fulfilled.  1  will  send  ...  he  shall  come-  The  Fatber 
sends  the  Son :  the  Son  comes.  Proving  the  dlstlnetnea» 
of  personality  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  my 
messenger— Joh n  the  Baptist;  as  Matthew  8.8;  11.  10, 
Mark  1.  2,  3;  Luke  1.  76;  3.  4  ;  7.  26,  27;  John  L  28,  prove. 
This  passage  of  Malachl  evidently  rests  on  that  of  Isaiah 
his  predecessor  (Isaiah  40.  3-5).  Perhaps  also,  as  Hkrch 
8TKNBERO  thinks,  "messenger"  includes  the  long  line  of 
projyhets  headed  by  Elijah  (whence  his  name  is  pat  In  oh 

4.  5  us  a  representative' name),  and  terminating  in  Jobs, 
tbe  Last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets  (Matthew  11.  9-U) 
Job  a  is  the  representative  prophet  (the  forerunner  of 
Messiah  the  representative  God-man)  gathered  in  himself 
all  the  scattered  lineaments  of  previous  prophecy  (hencx 
Christ  terms  him  "much  more  than  a  prophet,"  Luke  7. 20). 
reproducing  all  its  awJul  and  yet  inspiriting  utterances: 
bis  coarse  garb,  like  that  of  the  old  prophets,  being  a  visi- 
ble exhortation  to  repentance  ;  the  wilderness  In  which 
he  preached  symbolising  tbe  iifelese,  barren  state  of  th« 
Jews  at  that  time  politically  and  spiritually ;  his  topics 
sin,  repentance,  and  salvation,  presenting  for  tLe  last 
time  the  condensed  epitome  of  all  previous  teachings  of 
God  by  Els  prophets;  so  that  he  Is  called  pre-eminently 
God's  "  messenger."  Hence  the  oldest  and  true  reading  of 
Mark  1.  2  Is,  "as  It  is  written  In  Isaiah  the  prophet;"  the 
difficulty  of  which  is,  How  can  the  prophecy  of  Malachl 
be  referred  to  Isaiah  ?  The  explanation  is,  the  passage  1b 
Malachl  rests  on  that  in  Isaiah  40.  3,  and  therefore  tht 
original  source  of  the  prophecy  Is  referred  to  in  order  to 
mark  this  dependency  and  connection,  the  Lord— Ho- 
Adon  In  Hebrew.  The  article  marks  that  it  is  Jkhovah 
(Exodus  23.  17;  34.  23;  cf.  Joshua  3.  11,  13).  Cf.  Daniel  9. 17, 
where  the  Divine  Son  is  meant  by  "  for  the  Lord's  sake." 
God  the  speaker  makes  "  the  Lord,"  the  "  messenger  of 
the  covenant,"  one  with  Himself:  "  I  will  send  .  .  .  before 
me,"  adding,  "thr  Lord  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  come;"  so  that 
the  Lord  must  be  one  with  tbe  "  me,"  i. ».,  He  most  be 
God,  "be/ore"  whom  John  was  sent.  As  the  divinity  of 
the  Son  and  His  oneness  with  the  Fatber  are  thus  proved, 
so  the  distinctness  of  personality  1b  proved  by  "I  send" 
and  He  "shall  come,"  as  distinguished  from  one  another. 
He  also  comes  to  the  temple  as  "  His  temple :"  marking 
His  Divine  lordship  over  it,  as  contrasted  with  all  crea- 
tures, who  are  but  "  servants  in"  it  (Haggai  2. 7 ;  Hebrew! 
8,  2,  6,  6).  whom  ye  seek  .  .  .  whom  ye  delight  In — (See 
Note,  oh.  2. 17.)  At  His  first  coming  they  "sought"  and 
"delighted  in"  the  hope  of  a  temporal  Saviour:  not  la 
what  He  then  was.  In  the  case  of  those  whom  Malachl 
in  his  time  addresses,  "  whom  ye  seek  .  .  .  delight  In,"  it 
ironical.  They  unbelievingly  asked,  When  will  He  oonas 
at  last  T    Ch.  2. 17,  "  Where  Is  the  God  of  Judgment "  (Isaiah 

5.  19 ;  Amos  5.  18 ;  2  Peter  3.  3,  4)  7  In  the  case  of  the  godly, 
tbe  desire  for  Messiah  was  sincere  (Luke  2.  25,  28).  He  1* 
called  "Angel  of  God's  presence"  (Isaiah  63.  9),  also  Angel 
of  Jehovah.  Cf.  His  appearances  to  Abraham  (Genesis  1*. 
1,  2,  17,  33),  to  Jacob  (Genesis  81.  11 ;  48.  15,  16),  to  Moses  In 
the  bush  (Exodus  3.  2-6);  He  went  before  Israel  as  the 
Sbekinab  (Exodus  14.  19),  and  delivered  the  law  at  SlnaJ 
(Acts  7.  38).  suddenly— This  epithet  marks  tbe  second 
coming,  rather  than  the  first;  the  earnest  of  that  unex-, 
pected  coming  (Lnke  12.  88-46;  Revelation  16.  15)  to  Judg- 
ment was  given  In  tbe  Judicial  expulsion  of  the  money- 
changing  profaners  from  the  temple  by  Messiah  (Matthew 
21  12,  13),  where  also  as  here  He  calls  tbe  temple  His  tem- 
ple. Also  In  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  most  unex- 
pected by  tbe  Jews,  who  to  tbe  last  deceived  themselves 
with  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would  suddenly  ap- 
pear as  a  temporal  Saviour.  Cf.  the  use  of  "  suddenly  "  1b 
Numbers  12.  4-10,  where  He  appeared  In  wrath  messenger 
of  the  covenant — \Hx.,  of  the  ancient  covenant  with  Israel 
(Isaiah  68.  9)  and  Abraham,  in  which  tbe  promise  to  tbe 
Gentiles  is  ultimately  Included  (Galatiana  4.  16, 17).  Th* 
gospel  at  tbe  first  advent  began  with  Israel,  then  em 
braced  tbe  Gentile  world :  so  also  It  shall  be  at  tbe  *eoonf 
advent.  All  tbe  manifestations  of  God  in  the  Oir 
Testament,  the  Rbekinah  and  human  appearances,  w»r> 
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ff.«ae  in  vae  person  of  tne  Divine  Son  (Exodus  28. 
Si,  21 ;  Hebrews  11.  38 ;  12.  28).  He  was  the  messenger  of 
the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  new.  ».  (Ch.  4.  1; 
Revelation  6.  1ft,  17.)  The  Messiah  would  come,  not,  as 
they  expected,  to  flatter  the  theocratic  nation's  pre- 
judiced, but  to  subject  their  principles  to  the  fiery  test 
*f  His  heart-searching  truth  (Matthew  8.  10-12),  and 
to  destroy  Jerusalem  and  the  theocracy  after  they  had 
rejected  Him.  His  mission  is  here  regarded  a*  a  whole 
from  the  first,  to  the  second  advent ;  the  process  a  .eflning 
and  separating  the  godly  from  the  ungodly  beginning 
'luring  Christ's  stay  on  earth,  going  on  ever  since,  vnd 
Hbont  to  continue  till  the  final  separation  (Matthew  2h  81- 
46).  The  refining  process,  whereby  a  third  of  the  Jev»  is 
r«fiued  as  silver  of  Its  dross,  whilst  two-thirds  perish  Is 
iescrlbed,  Zecharlah  18.  8,  9  (cf.  Isaiah  1.  25).  3.  sit— 'J  he 
purifier  sits  before  the  crucible,  fixing  his  eye  on  t  le 
metal,  and  taking  care  that  the  fire  be  not  too  hot,  at  d 
keeping  the  metal  In,  only  until  he  knows  the  dross  10 
be  completely  removed  by  bis  seeing  his  own  Image  re- 
flected (Romans  8.  2t)  In  the  glowing  mass.  So  the  Lord 
in  the  case  of  His  elect  (Job  28. 10;  Psalm  66. 10;  Pioverbs 

17.  t;  Isaiah  48. 10;  Hebrews  12. 10;  1  Peter  1.  7).  He  will 
Ht  down  to  the  work,  not  perfunctorily,  but  with  patient 
love  and  unflinching  Justice.  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
as  in  leading  His  people  out  of  Egypt  by  the  pillar  of 
•loud  and  Are,  has  an  aspect  of  terror  to  His  foes,  of  love 
to  His  friends.  The  same  separating  process  goes  on  In 
the  world  as  In  each  Christian.  When  the  godly  are  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  ungodly,  the  world  will  end. 
When  the  dross  Is  taken  from  the  gold  or  the  Christian, 
he  will  be  for  ever  delivered  from  the  furnace  of  trial. 
The  purer  the  gold,  the  hotter  the  fire  now ;  the  whiter 
the  garment,  the  harder  the  washing.  [Moore.]  purify 
.  .  .  sons  of  Levi— of  the  sins  specified  above.  The  very 
Levites,  the  ministers  of  God,  then  needed  cleansing,  so 
universal  was  the  depravity,  that  they  may  offer  .  .  . 
In  righteousness— as  originally  (ch.  2.  6),  not  as  latterly 
(cb.  1.  7-14).  So  believers,  the  spiritual  priesthood  (1  Peter 
2.5).  *.  as  la  .the  days  of  old— (Ch.  1. 11 ;  2.5,  6.)  The 
"offering"  (Mincha,  Hebrew)  Is  not  expiatory,  but  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  and  self-dedication  (Romans  12. 1 ;  Hebrews 
IS.  16 ;  1  Peter  2.  5).  ».  I .  .  .  com*  near  ...  to  Judgment 
—I  whom  ye  challenged,  saying,  "  Where  Is  the  God  of 
Judgment"  (ch.  2. 17)  T  I  whom  ye  think  far  off,  and  to  be 
slow  in  Judgment,  am  "near,"  and  will  come  as  a  "swift 
witness;"  not  only  a  Judge,  but  also  an  eye-witness  against 
sorcerers ;  for  mine  eyes  see  every  sin,  though  ye  think 
I  take  no  heed.  Earthly  Judges  need  witnesses  to  enable 
them  to  decide  aright :  I  alone  need  none  (Psalm  10. 11 ;  78. 
11 ;  94.  7,  Ac),  sorcesrsrs  a  sin  into  which  the  Jews  were 
led  in  connection  with  their  foreign  idolatrous  wives. 
The  Jews  of  Christ's  time  also  practised  sorcery  (Acts  8.  9 ; 

18.  6 ;  Galatlans  6.  20 ;  Jobkfhus,  Antiquities,  20.  6 ;  B.  Jnd. 
8. ;  12.  23).  It  shall  be  a  characteristic  of  the  last  Anti- 
ehrlstian  confederacy,  about  to  he  consumed  by  the 
brightness  of  Purist's  coming  (Matthew  24.  24 ;  2  Thessa- 
'ouians  2.  9;  Revelation  18.  13, 14 ;  16. 13, 14 ;  also  9.  21 ;  18. 28 ; 
21.  8;  22. 15).  Romanism  has  practised  It;  an  order  of  «r- 
■vr.ijsu  exists  in  that  Church,  adulterers— (Ch.  2.  15, 16.) 
fear  not  me — the  source  of  all  sins.  6.  the  Lord— Jeho- 
vah :  a  name  implying  His  immutable  faithfulness  in  ful- 
filling His  promises:  the  covenant-name  of  God  to  the 
JewR  (Exodus  6.  8),  called  here  "  the  sons  of  Jacob,"  In  re- 
ference to  God's  covenant  with  that  patriarch.  I  change 
not— Ye  are  mistaken  in  inferring  that,  because  I  have 
not  yet  executed  judgment  on  the  wicked,  I  am  changed 
from  what  I  onoe  was,  viz.,  a  God  of  Judgment,  therefore 
ye  .  .  .  are  not  consumed— Ye  yourselves  being  "  not 
consumed,"  as  ye  have  long  ago  deserved,  are  a  signal 
proof  of  my  unchaiigeableness.  Romans  11.29:  cf.  the 
whole  chapter,  In  which  God's  mercy  In  store  for  Israel  is 
aiade  wholly  to  flow  from  God's  unchanging  faithfulness 
to  His  own  covenant  of  love.  So  here,  as  is  implied  by 
the  phrase  "sons  of  Jacob"  (Genesis  28.  18;  85.  12).  They 
are  spared  because  I  am  Jehovah,  and  they  tone  of Jacob ; 
while  I  spare  them,  I  will  also  punish  them  ;  and  while  I 
Walsh  them,  I  will  not  wholly  rousume  them.    The  un- 
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ohangeableness  of  God  Is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Chare* 
The  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  guaranteed,  not  by  theli 
unchangeable  love  to  God,  but  by  His  unchangeable  lovt 
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to  them,  and  His  eternal  purpose  and  promise  in  Chris*  tP 
Jesus.  [Moore.]  He  upbraids  their  ingratitude  that  they 
turn  His  very  long-suffering  (Lamentations  8.  22)  Into  t 
ground  for  skeptical  denial  of  His  coming  as  a  Judge  at  aL> 
(Psalm  50.1,3,  4,  21;  Eccleslastes  8.11,12;  Isaiah  57.11 
Romans  2.  4-10).  7-13.  Reproof  for  the  non-payment  of  k  - 
tithes  and  offerings,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  national  »'■" 
calamities,  and  promise  of  prosperity  on  their  paying 
them.  7.  from  .  .  .  day*  of  your  fathers — Ye  live  at 
your  fathers  did  when  they  brought  on  themselves  tha 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  ye  wish  to  follow  In  theli 
steps.  This  shows  that  nothing  but  God's  unchanging 
long-suffering  had  prevented  their  being  long  ago  "con- 
sumed" (v.  6).  Return  unto  me — in  penitence.  I  will  «'•' 
return  unto  you— in  blessings.  Wherein,  Ac— (V.  16., 
The  same  insensibility  to  their  guilt  continues:  they 
speak  in  the  tone  of  injured  innocence,  as  if  God  calum- 
niated them.  8.  rob— lit.,  cover:  hence,  defraud.  Do  ys  t 
call  defrauding  God  no  sin  to  be  "returned"  from  (».  7)t 
Yet  ye  have  done  so  to  me  in  respect  to  the  tithes  due  to 
me,  vis.,  the  tenth  of  all  the  remainder  after  the  first- 
fruits  were  paid,  which  tenth  was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  i  stj 
their  support  (Leviticus  27.30-33):  a  tenth  paid  by  the  i 
Levites  to  the  priests  (Numbers  18. 26-28):  a  second  tenth 
paid  by  the  people  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Levites, 
and  their  own  families,  at  the  tabernacle  (Deuteronomy 
12. 18):  another  tithe  every  third  year  for  the  poor,  Ac. 
(Deuteronomy  14,  28,  29).  offerings— the  first-fruits,  not 
lees  than  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  1 
(Deuteronomy  18.  4 ;  Nehemlah  18. 10, 12).  The  priests  had  I 
this  perquisite  also,  the  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  were  . 
the  Levites'  perquisite.  But  they  appropriated  all  th*  i 
tithes,  robbing  the  Levites  of  their  due  nine-tenths;  at 
they  did  also,  according  to  Josephus,  before  the  destroy 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Thus  doubly  God  was  da 
frauded,  the  priests  not  discharging  aright  their  sacri- 
ficial duties,  and  robbing  God  of  the  services  of  the  Levites 
who  were  driven  away  by  destitution.  [GaoTTDS.J  t. 
cursed — (Ch.  2.  2.)  As  ye  despoil  me,  so  I  despoil  you  a*  2 
threatened  I  would,  If  ye  continued  to  disregard  me.  la 
trying  to  defraud  God  we  only  defraud  ourselves,  fhs 
eagle  who  robbed  the  altar  set  fire  to  her  nest  from  the 
burning  coal  that  adhered  to  the  stolen  flesh.  So  men 
who  retain  God's  money  in  their  treasuries  will  find  it  a 
losing  possession.  No  man  ever  yet  lost  by  serving  God 
with  a  whole  heart,  nor  gained  by  serving  Him  with  a 
half  one.  We  may  compromise  with  conscience  for  hall 
the  price,  but  God  will  not  endorse  the  compromise;  and, 
like  Ananias  and  Sapphlra,  we  shall  lose  not  only  what 
we  thought  we  had  purchased  so  cheaply,  but  also  the 
price  we  paid  for  it.  If  we  would  have  God  "open"  His 
treasury,  we  must  open  ours.  One  cause  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  Church  is  the  parsimony  of  Its  members.  [Moo am.] 
10.  (Proverbs 3.  9, 10.)  storehouse— (Margin,  2 Chronicles  81. 
11;  cf.  1  Chronicles  26.  20;  Nehemiah  10.38;  13.  5, 12).  provr 
me  .  .  .  herewith— with  this;  by  doing  so.  Test  me 
whether  I  will  keep  my  promise  of  blessing  you,  on  condi- 
tion of  your  doing  your  part  (2  Chronicles  31.  10.)  pour . . . 
out — lit.,  empty  out :  Image  from  a  vessel  completely  emp- 
tied of  Its  contents :  no  blessing  being  kept  back,  wis*- 
dows  of  heaven— (2  Kings  2.  7.)  that  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  room 
enough,  Ac. — lit.,  even  to  not  . .  .  sufficiency,  i,  e.,  either,  as 
English  Version.  Or,  even  so  as  that  there  should  be  "  nM 
merely"  "sufficiency,"  but  superabundance.  [JKBOKB,  Mau- 
rbr.  ]  Gksknids  not  so  well  translates,  "  Even  to  a  fa  Hurt 
oi  sufficiency,"  wbloh  in  the  case  of  God  could  never  arise 
and  tf>°rcfore  means  for  ever,  perpetually;  so  Psalm  7X6, 
"as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure;"  lit.,  until  a  failmtt 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  is  never  to  be;  and  therefore 
means,  for  ever.  11.  I  will  rebuke — (Note,  oh.  2. 8.)  I  wi) ' 
no  longer  "  rebuke  (English  Version, '  corrupt')  the  seed/ 
but  will  rebuke  every  agency  that  could  hurt  it  (Amos  4 
9.)  1».  Fulfilling  the  blessing  (Deuteronomy  83. 29 ;  Zecha- 
rlah 8  181.  delightsome  land— (Daniel  8.9.)  14-18.  He 
notice*  the  complaint  of  the  Jews  that  it  is  of  no  profit.  S* 
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erve  Jehovah,  for  that  the  ungodly  proud  are  happy; 
ind  declares  He  will  soon  bring  the  day  when  It  shall  be 
tnown  that  He  pats  an  everlasting  distinction  between 
he  godly  and  the  ungodly,  ■words  .  .  .  stoat — Hebrew, 
'hard;"  so  "the  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
lave  spoken  against  Him"  (Jude  15).  [Henderson.] 
itTt  we  spoken— The  Hebrew  expresses  at  once  their  o»- 
iduity  and  habit  of  speaking  against  God.  [Vatablcs.] 
["be  nlphal  form  of  the  verb  implies  that  these  things 
rere  said,  not  directly  to  God,  but  of  God,  to  one  another 
Ezeklel  33.  20).  [Moore.  1  14.  what  profit  .  .  .  that  we 
.  kept,  Ac— (Note,  ch.  2.17.)  They  here  resume  the 
tame  murmur  against  God.  Job  21. 14,  15;  22.  17  describe 
.  further  stage  of  the  same  skeptical  spirit,  when  the 
heptio  has  actually  ceased  to  keep  God's  service.  Psalm 
3. 1-14  describes  the  temptation  to  a  like  feeling  in  the 
4J,i  nt  when  seeing  the  really  godly  suffer  and  the  ungodly 
irosper  In  worldly  goods  now.  The  Jews  here  mistake 
itterly  the  nature  of  God's  service,  converting  It  into  a 
neroenary  bargain;  they  attended  to  outward  observ- 
,nees,  not  from  love  to  God,  but  In  the  hope  of  being  well 
»aid  for  in  outward  prosperity;  when  this  was  withheld, 
hey  charged  God  with  being  unjust,  forgetting  alike  that 
Jod  requires  very  different  motives  from  theirs  to  accom- 
iany  outward  observances,  and  that  God  rewards  even 
be  true  worshipper  not  so  much  in  this  life,  as  in  the  life 

0  come,    his  ordUanc« — lit.,  what  He  require*  to  be  kept, 
His  observances."     walked  mournfully— -in  mournful 

larb,  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  emblems  of  penitence ;  they 
jorget  Isaiah  58. 3-8,  where  God,  by  showing  what  is  true 
'astlng,  similarly  rebukes  those  who  then  also  said, 
iVTierefore  have  we  fasted  and  thou  Beest  not  ?  Ac  They 
mistook  the  outward  show  for  real  humiliation.  15.  And 
now— Since  we  are  not  prosperous  who  serve  Jehovah, 
ind  "  the  proud"  heathen  flourish  in  prosperity,  we  must 
jronounce  them  the  favourites  of  God  (ch.  2. 17 ;  Psalm  73. 
2).  set  up — lit.,  built  up:  metaphor  from  architecture 
Proverbs  24.3;  of.  Margin,  Genesis  16.2;  Margin,  30.3). 
fiiipt  God — dare  God  to  punish  them,  by  breaking  His 
aws  (Psalm  95. 9).  16.  "  Then,"  when  the  ungodly  utter 
uch  blasphemies  against  God,  the  godly  hold  mutual 
sonverse,  defending  God's  righteous  dealings  against 
hose  blasphemers  (Hebrews  3.  IS).  The  "  often"  of  English 
Parrfect  la  not  In  the  Hebrew.  There  has  bees  always  in 
■he  darkest  times  a  remnant  that  feared  God  (1  Kings  ID. 
8;  Romans  11.  4).  (feared  the  Lord — reverential  and  lov- 
ng  fear,  not  slavish  terror.  When  the  fire  of  religion 
rams  low,  true  believers  should  draw  the  nearer  together, 
aj  keep  the  holy  flame  alive.  Coals  separated  soon  go  out. 
wok  of  remembrance  .  .  .  for  them — for  their  advantage, 
igainst  the  day  when  those  found  faithful  among  the 
'aithless  shall  receive  their  final  reward.  The  kings  of 
Persia  kept  a  record  of  those  who  had  rendered  services 
so  the  king,  that  they  might  be  suitably  rewarded  (Esther 
».1,S;  of.  Esther  2. 23;  Ezra  4. 15;  Psalm  66.8;  Isaiah  65. 6; 
Daniel  7. 10 ;  Revelation  20. 12).  Calvin  makes  the  fearers 
>f  God  to  be  those  awakened  from  among  the  ungodly 
mass  (before  described)  to  true  repentance  ;  the  writing  of 
-he  book  thus  will  imply  that  some  were  reclaimable 
unong  the  blasphemers,  and  that  the  godly  should  be  as- 
mred  that,  though  no  hope  appeared,  there  would  be  a 
loor  of  penitence  opened  for  them  be/ore  God.  But  there 
m  nothing  in  the  context  to  support  this  view.  17.  Jewels 
-(Isaiah  62.8.)  Lit.,  my  peculiar  treasure  (Exodus  19.5; 
Deuteronomy  7.6;  14.2;  26.18;  Psalm  135.  4;  Titus  2.  x4; 

1  Peter  2. 9 ;  cf.  Eccleslastes  2. 8).  Calvin  translate*  more 
In  accordance  with  Hebrew  idiom,  '*  They  shall  be  my  pe- 
juliar  treasure  in  the  day  in  which  I  will  do  it"  (i.  e„  fulfil  my 
promise  of  gathering  my  completed  Church ;  or,  "  make" 
those  things  come  to  pass  foretold  in  v.  5  above  [Gbotius])  ; 
k>  In  cb.  4. 3  "  do"  Is  used  absolutely,  "  In  the  day  that  I 
lhali  do  tlds."  Mauser,  not  so  well,  translates,  "  in  the 
iay  which  I  shall  make,"  i.  «.,  appoint;  as  Psalm  118.24. 

man  sparetk  .  .  .  son— (Psalm  103. 18.)  18.  Then 
•hail  ye  .  .  .  discern— Then  shall  ye  see  the  falseness  of 
,-<»ur  calumny  against  God's  government  (v.  15),  that  the 
'  proud''  and  wicked  prosper.  Do  not  Judge  before  the  time 
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sltion  to  trust  in  God  in  spite  of  perplexing  appearances 
and  in  order  to  make  your  service  less  mercenary,  that 
the  present  blended  state  is  allowed ;  but  at  last  <U1.  ("ye," 
both  godly  and  ungodly)  shall  see  the  eternal  difference 
there  really  is  "  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him 
that  serveth  Him  not"  (Psalm  58.  11).  return— ye  shall 
turn  to  a  better  state  of  mind  on  this  point. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-6.  Goo's  Coming  Judgment:  Tbicmph  of  thb 
Godly:  Rettjbn  to  thb  Law  the  Best  Preparation 
fob  Jehovah's  Coming:  Elijah's  Pbepabatoby  Mis- 
sion of  Reformation.  1.  the  day  cometh  ,  .  .  burn— 
(ch.  3.2;  2  Peter  3.7).  Primarily  Is  meant  the  Judgment 
coming  on  Jerusalem ;  but  as  this  will  not  exhaust  the 
meaning,  without  supposing  what  is  inadmissible  in 
Scripture,  exaggeration,  the  final  and  full  accomplish- 
ment, of  which  the  former  was  the  earnest,  Is  the  day  of 
general  Judgment.  This  principle  of  interpretation  is  not 
double,  but  successive  fulfilment..  The  language  is  abrupt, 
"  Behold,  the  day  cometh !  It  burns  like  a  furnace."  The 
abruptness  imparts  terrible  reality  to  the  picture,  as  if  it 
suddenly  burst  on  the  prophet's  view,  all  the  proud— 
In  opposition  to  the  cavil  above  (ch.  3. 16),  "  now  we  call 
the  proud  (haughty  desplsers  of  God)  happy."  stubble— 
(Obadlah  18 ;  Matthew  3. 12).  As  Canaau,  the  inheritance 
of  the  Israelites,  was  prepared  for  their  possession  by 
purging  out  the  heathen,  so  Judgment  on  the  apostates 
shall  usher  In  the  entrance  of  the  saints  upon  the  Lord's 
Inheritance,  of  which  Canaan  is  the  type— not  heaven, 
but  earth  to  its  utmost  bounds  (Psalm  2. 8)  purged  of  all 
things  that  offend  (Matthew  13.  41),  which  are  to  be  "  gath- 
ered out  of  His  kingdom,''1  the  scene  of  the  Judgment  being 
that  also  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  dispensation  Is  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  parenthetical  between  the  Jews'  lite- 
ral kingdom  and  its  antitype,  the  coming  literal  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  Jesus,  neither  root  nor  branch — pro- 
verbial for  utter  destruction  (Amos  2. 9).  a.  The  effect  of  the 
Judgment  on  the  righteous,  as  contrasted  with  its  effect 
on  the  wicked  (v.  1).  To  the  wicked  it  shall  be  as  an  oven 
that  consumes  the  stubble  (Matthew  6.  30);  to  the  right- 
eous It  shall  be  the  advent  of  the  gladdening  Sun,  not  of 
condemnation,  but  "of  righteousness;"  not  destroying, 
bnt  "  healing"  (Jeremiah  23.  6).  you  that  fear  my  nam* 
—The  o<*me  as  those  in  en.  S.  16,  who  confessed  God  amidst 
abounding  blasphemy  (Isaiah  66. 5;  Matthew  10. 32).  The 
spiritual  blessings  brought  by  Him  aro  summed  up  in  the 
two,  "  righteousness"  (1  Corinthians  1.  30)  and  spiritual 
"healing"  (Psalm  103.3;  Isaiah  57.  19).  Those  who  walk 
in  the  dark  now  may  take  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 
they  shall  walk  hereafter  in  eternal  light  (Isaiah  50. 10). 
In  his  wings— implying  the  winged  swiftness  with  which 
He  shall  appear  (cf.  "  suddenly,"  ch.  3. 1)  for  the  relief  of 
His  people.  The  beams  of  the  Sun  are  his  "winga." 
Cf.  "wings  of  the  morning,"  Psalm  139.9.  The  "Sun" 
gladdening  the  righteous  is  suggested  by  the  previous 
"day"  of  terror  consuming  the  wicked.  Cf.  as  to 
Christ,  2  Samuel  23.4;  Psalm  84.11;  Luke  1.78;  John 
1.  9;  8.  12;  Epheslans  5.  14;  and  in  His  second  coming,  S 
Peter  1. 19.  The  Church  is  the  moon  reflecting  His  light 
(Revelation  12. 1).  The  righteous  shall  by  His  righteous- 
ness "shine  as  the  Sun  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Father" 
(Matthew  13.  43).  ye  shall  go  forth— from  the  straits  in 
which  you  were,  as  it  were,  held  captive.  An  earnest  of 
this  was  given  in  the  escape  of  the  Christians  from  Pells 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  grow  up— rather, 
"  leap"  as  frisking  calves  [Calvin]  ;  Ut.,  spread,  take  a  widt 
range,  as  calves  of  the  stall— which  when  set  free  from 
the  stall  disport  with  Joy  (Acts  8.  8;  13.  52;  20.  24;  Romans 
14. 17 :  Galatians  5. 22 ;  Philemon  L  4 ;  1  Peter  1. 8).  Especially 
the  godly  shall  rejoice  at  their  final  deliverance  at  Christ's 
second  coming  '-Isaiah  61. 10).  3.  Solving  the  difficulty 
(ch.  8. 15)  that  the  ked  often  now  prosper.  Their  pros- 
perity and  the  adversity  of  the  godly  shall  soon  be  re- 
versed. Yea,  the  righteous  shall  be  the  army  attending 
Christ  In  His  final  destruction  of  the  ungodly  (2  Samuel 
22.  48;  Psalm  49. 14;   47.  f :   Micah  7. 10:  Zecharlah  10.  6:  > 
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<jorlD  i  hians  «.  2 ;  Revelation  2.  28,  27 ;  19.  14,  15).  uihet- 
Aiter  having  been  burnt  with  the  Are  of  Judgment  (v.  1). 
4.  ttfmemiwr  .  .  .  law— "The  law  and  all  the  prophets" 
were  to  be  In  force  until  John  (Matthew  11.  13),  no  prophet 
intervening  after  Malachl ;  therefore  they  are  told,  "Re- 
member the  law,"  for  In  the  absence  of  living  prophets 
they  were  likely  to  forget  It.  The  office  of  Christ's  fore- 
runner was  to  bring  them  back  to  the  law,  which  they 
nad  too  much  forgotten,  and  so  "to  make  ready  a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord"  at  His  coming  (Luke  1.  17).  God 
withheld  prophet*  for  a  time,  that  men  might  seek  after 
Christ  with  the  greater  desire.  [Calvik.J  The  history  of 
human  advancement  Is. marked  by  periods  of  rest,  and 
again  progress.  Ho  In  Revelation  :  It  Is  given  for  a  time; 
then  during  lis  suspension  men  live  on  the  memories  of 
the  past.  After  Malachl  there  was  a  silence  of  400  years; 
then  a  harbfnger  of  light  In  the  wilderness,  ushering  in 
the  brightest  of  all  the  lights  that  had  been  manifested, 
but  short-lived;  then  eighteen  centuries  daring  which 
we  have  been  guided  by  the  light  which  shone  In  that  last 
manifestation.  The  silence  has  been  longer  than  before, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  more  glorious  and  awful  revela- 
tion than  ever.  John  the  Baptist  was  to  "  restore"  the 
defaced  Image  of  "  the  law,"  so  that  the  original  might  be 
recognized  when  It  appeared  among  men.  [Hinds.]  Just 
as  "Moses"  and  "Ellas"  are  here  connected  with  the 
Lord's  coming,  so  at  the  transfiguration  they  converse 
with  Him,  implying  that  the  law  and  prophets  which  had 
prepared  His  way  were  now  fulfilled  in  Him.  statutes 
.  .  .Judgments — ceremonial  "statutes:"  "Judgments"  in 
oivll  questions  at  Issue.  "  The  law"  refers  to  moral*  and 
mligion.  5.  I  send  you  Klljah— as  a  means  towards  your 
'  remembering  the  law"  (v.  4).  the  prophet — emphatical ; 
not "  the  Tlshblte ;"  for  it  is  In  his  official,  not  his  personal 
capacity,  that  his  coming  Is  here  predicted.  In  this  sense, 
John  the  Baptist  was  an  Elijah  in  spirit  (Luke  L 16, 17),  but 
not  the  literal  Elijah;  whence  when  asked,  "Art  thon 
Elias"  (John  L  21)  T  he  answered,  "  I  am  not.  Art  thou  that 
prophet?  No,"  This  implies  that  John,  though  knowing 
from  the  angel's  announcement  to  his  father  that  he  was 
referred  to  by  Malachl  4.  5  (Lake  L  17),  whence  he  wore  the 
oostame  of  Elijah,  yet  knew  by  inspiration  that  he  did 
not  exhaustively  fulfil  all  that  Is  included  in  this  proph- 
ecy: that  there  is  a  further  fulfilment  (ct  note,  oh.  8.  1). 
As  Moses  In  v.  4  represents  the  law,  so  Elijah  represents 
the  prophets.  The  Jews  always  understood  It  of  the  literal 
Elijah.  Their  saying  is,  "  Messiah  mast  be  anointed  by 
Elijah."  As  there  is  another  consummating  advent  of 
Messiah  Himself,  so  also  of  His  forerunner  Elijah ;  per- 
naps  In  person,  as  at  the  transfiguration  (Matthew  17.  8; 
of.  11).  He  in  his  appearance  at  the  transfiguration  In  that 
body  on  which  death  had  never  passeu  Is  the  forerunner 
of  the  saints  who  shall  be  found  alive  a  t  the  Lord's  second 
eomlBg.  Revelation  11.  8  may  refer  to  the  same  witnesses 
as  at  the  transfiguration,  Moses  and  Elijah ;  Revelatton 
if.  e  Identifies  the  Utter  (of.  1  Kings  17.  1 ;  James  &.  17). 
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Even  after  the  transfiguration  Jesus  (Matthew  17, 
speaks  of  Elijah's  coming  "  to  restore  all  things"  as  still 
future,  though  He  adds  that  Elijah  (in  the  person  of  Joha 
the  Baptist)  is  come  already  in  a  tense  (cf.  Acts  8.  21).  How- 
ever, the  future  forerunner  of  Messiah  at  His  second 
coming  may  be  a  prophet  or  number  of  prophets  clothed 
with  Elijah's  power,  who,  with  zealous  upnolders  of  "  ths 
law"  clothed  in  the  spirit  of  "  Moses,"  may  be  the  fore- 
running witnesses  alluded  to  here  and  in  Revelation  11 
2-12.  The  words  "before  the  .  .  .  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord,"  show  that  John  cannot  be  exclusively  meant ;  fot 
he  came  before  the  day  of  Christ's  coming  in  grace,  not 
before  His  oomlng  In  terror,  of  which  last  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  was  the  earnest  (v.  1;  Joel  2.  31).  6.  turn 
.  ,  .  heart  of  .  .  .  fathers  to  .  ,  ,  children,  Ac.— Ex* 
plained  by  some,  that  John's  preaching  should  restore 
harmony  in  families.  But  Luke  1.  16, 17  substitutes  for 
"the  heart  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,"  "the  disobe- 
dient to  the  wisdom  of  the  Just,"  Implying  that  the  recon- 
ciliation to  be  effected  was  that  between  the  unbelieving 
disobedient  children  and  the  believing  ancestors,  Jacob. 
Levi,  "  Moses,"  and  "  Elijah"  (Just  mentioned)  (ct  ch.  1.  8; 
2.  4,  6  ;  8.  3,  4).  The  threat  here  Is  that,  if  this  restoration 
were  not  effected,  Messiah's  coming  would  prove  "a 
curse"  to  the  "earth,"  not  a  blessing.  It  proved  so  to 
guilty  Jerusalem  and  the  "  earth,"  i.  «.,  the  land  of  Judea 
when  it  rejected  Messiah  at  His  first  advent,  though  He 
brought  blessings  (Genesis  12.  8)  to  those  who  accepted 
Him  (John  L  11-13).  Many  were  delivered  from  the  com- 
mon destruction  of  the  nation  through  John's  preaching 
(Romans  9.  29 ;  11.  5).  It  will  prove  so  to  the  disobedient 
at  His  second  advent,  though  He  comes  to  be  glorified  in 
His  saints  (2  Thessalonians  1.  6-10).  curs*—  Hebrew,  Che- 
rem,  "a  ban  ;"  the  fearful  term  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the 
extermination  of  the  guilty  Canaanites.  Under  this 
ban  Judea  has  long  lain.  Similar  Is  the  awful  curse  on 
all  of  Gentile  churches  who  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  now 
(1  Corinthians  16.  22).  For  if  God  spare  not  the  natural 
branches,  the  Jews,  much  less  will  He  spare  unbelieving 
professors  of  the  Gentiles  (Romans  11.  20,  21).  It  Is  deeply 
suggestive  that  the  last  utterance  from  heaven  for  40f 
years  before  Messiah  was  the  awful  word  "curse."  Mes- 
siah's first  word  on  the  mount  was  "Blessed"  (Matthew 
5.  8).  The  law  speaks  wrath ;  the  gospel,  blessing.  Judea 
is  now  under  the  "curse"  because  it  rejects  Messiah; 
when  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  or  a  literal  Elijah,  shall  brine. 
the  Jewish  children  back  to  the  Hope  of  their  "  fathers,' 
blessing  shall  be  theirs,  whereas  the  apostate  "  earth"  shall 
be  "smitten  with  the  corse"  previous  to  the  coming  res- 
toration of  all  things  (Zechariah  12.  18, 14). 

May  the  writer  of  this  Commentary  and  his  readen 
have  grace  "  to  take  heed  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy 
as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  da- 
dawn  !"  To  the  triune  Jehovah  be  all  glory  ascribed  fev 
evert 
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